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VOLUME  V 

P.  88**,  l^®  Ilip  ddSi  ai  end:  A second  treatise  of  Ibn  al-Haytham  on  the  determination  of  the  kibla  by 

spherical  trigonometry  is  now  published  in  A.  Dallal,  Ibn  al-Haytham^s  ujidoersal  solution  for  finding  the 
direction  of  the  Qibla  by  caladationy  in  Arabic  Science  and  Philosophy^  v (1995),  145-93. 

Further  information  on  the  Persian  Mecca-centred  world-map  d^ussed  in  the  article  al-samt  is 
included  in  the  article  al-jAsa  and  in  the  addenda  and  corrigenda  to  al-samt. 

P.  807*,  LUGHZ,  add  to  BibL  Shams  Anwari-Alhosseyni,  Logaz  und  Mo^ammd.  Eine  Quellenstudie  zur  Kunsform 
des  persischm  Rdtselsy  Berlin  1986. 

P.  1169**,  MAGHN ATlS . 2,  cuid  at  end:  The  treatise  in  ms.  Berlin  Ahlwardt  5811  mentioned  on  p.  1169b 
is  in  fact  a late  copy  of  the  treatise  by  the  Yemeni  Sulfan  al-Asbraf — see  al-jAsa  for  this  and  sev- 
eral other  additional  sources.  The  various  publications  by  J.  Klaproth  and  £.  Wiedemann  listed  in 
the  bibliography,  as  well  as  numerous  others,  have  been  reprinted  in  one  volume  as  Fuat  Sezgin 
et  alii  (eds.),  Islcamc  geograplyy  xv.  Reprint  of  studies  on  nautical  instrumentSy  Frankfurt  1992. 

(Ed.) 


VOLUME  VII 

P.  1027,  NA^RXDS,  in  genealogical  table,  ybr  the  date  of  Muhammad  XI  {el  Chiguito)y  read  (1451-2/ 1453-5), 
and  p.  1027*,  1.  7 from  foot,  949/1533-4,  read  940/1533-4. 


VOLUME  VIII 

P.  245^  SHAKAK.  I.  n,>r  Idris  Bidlisi,  read  Sbaraf  al-Din  Bidlisi. 

P.  447**,  RASHTD  RIpA,  add  to  Bibiy  first  para.:  Makdldt  al-Shaykb  Rashid  Ri^dy  ed.  Yusuf  Husayn  Ibi^ 
and_ Yusuf  KuzmA  KJburf,  5 vols.  Beirut  1994  (with  good  index). 

P.  869*,  SAIDA  GRANI,  1.  4 from  bottom,  delete:  his  wife. 

P.  1056",  al-SAMT,  add  at  end:  In  May  1995  a second  Persian  world-map  centred  on  Mecca  came  to  light 
and  is  now  in  a private  collecdon.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  first  one,  which  became  available  for 
study  in  1989,  but  more  crudely  executed.  However,  it  sdll  bears  the  paraphernalia  for  a Europ)ean-type 
universal  inclining  sundial.  (The  sundial  on  the  first,  not  necessarily  of  the  same  kind,  is  missing.) 
It  is  clear  that  both  maps  were  copied  from  others,  the  original  prol^bly  bearing  more  geographic 
information  than  either  of  these. 

The  first  map  is  sdll  to  be  dated  ca.  1110/1700  (±  20  years);  the  second  is  undoubtedly  later 
but  bears  striking  resemblances  in  calligraphy  and  appendages  (such  as  screws  and  feet)  to  the  first, 
if  not  in  general  aspect  and  finish.  Both  maps  are  not  necessarily  from  I§fahAn,  for  KhurasAnian 
forms  of  the  Persian  ordinal  numerals  are  found  on  them.  However,  apart  from  various  astrolabes 
by  Muhammad  ZamSn  {ca,  1075/1665)  of  Ma^had,  no  other  astronomical  instruments  survive 
from  northeastern  Persia  in  late-$afawid  dmes. 

The  geographical  data  in  al-Khazinrs  Sandman  ^4i*  which  was  thought  to  have  been  derived 
from  a world-map  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  Persian  world-map — This  was  stated  in  the  ardcle 
AL-SAMT — was  in  fact  derived  by  calculadon,  as  research  in  April  1995  established.  The  longitude 
and  ladtude  values  were  indeed  read  from  a map  by  or  in  the  tradition  of  al-BlrQnT  but  the  kibla- 
values  are  inaccurate,  not  because  they  were  read  from  a hypothetical  Mecca-centred  map  of  al- 
Blrunf  but  because  al-KhAzinl  rounded  them  to  the  nearest  20'  before  finding  the  kiblcL  To  do 
this  he  apparendy  used  a kibla-tablt  (with  values  for  each  degree  of  longitude  difference  from  Mecca 
up  to  60®  and  each  degree  of  latitude  difference  up  to  30®),  which  he  mentions  in  the 
which  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  known  manuscripts;  it  can  further  be  shown  that  this  kibla- 
table  was  carelessly  computed.  In  other  words,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  inspiration  for  the 
Persian  worId-map>s. 

The  geographical  data  on  both  of  them  {ca.  150  localides  on  each,  the  selection  being  slighdy 
different  on  the  two  maps)  was  taken  from  a Ttmurid  geographical  table  compiled  in  Kiiab 
ca.  850/1450,  and  the  anonymous  compiler  of  that  table  (extant  in  ms.  London,  B.L.  Or.  7489, 
fols.  53a-58b,  where,  however,  the  values  of  the  kibla  and  distance  to  Mecca  for  some  250  local- 
ities originally  given  to  seconds  have  been  rounded  to  minutes)  is  certainly  a possible  candidate. 
But  the  writings  of  Habasb  al-H^b  [g.v.]  and  al-Blrunl  pardcularly  with  regard  to  the  astro- 

labe labelled  mubatta^  (with  a melon-shaped  rete),  indicate  that  already  in  the  3rd/9th  and  5th/ 1 1th 
centuries  Muslim  astronomers  were  concerned  with  mappings  preserving  distance  and  direction  to 
a central  point  (sec  E.S.  Kennedy,  P.  Kunitzsch  and  R.P.  Lorch,  The  Melon  Astrolabe  of  Habash  al- 
Hasiby  in  [1^6]),  a subject  first  broached  in  Europe  in  the  1 6th  century  and  first  applied 

to  a Mecca-centred  map  in  the  early  20th  century.  (D.A.  King) 


SUPPLEMENT  _ realpatidar.com 

P.  102*,  ATHOR.  add  to  BibL:  S.  Heidemann,  al-^Aqr,  das  islamische  Assur.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  historischen  Topographic 
in  Nordmesopotamien,  in  Karin  Bartl  and  S.R.  Hauser  (eds.).  Continuity  and  change  in  northern  Mesopotamia 
from  the  Hellenistic  to  the  early  Islamic  periody  Procs.  of  a Colloquium  held  at  the  Seminar  fiir  Vordcr- 
asiatischc  Altertumskundc,  Freic  Universitat  Berlin,  6th-9th  April,  1994,  Berlin  1996,  259-85. 

P.  229**,  DTABAL  SAYS,  add  at  end:  The  Arabic  inscription  of  al-Harith  b.  Djabala  from  A.D.  521  men- 
doned  here  is,  in  fact,  the  third  one  before  Islam  and  the  only  historical  one;  in  other  inscrip- 
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tions,  including  several  of  the  early  Islamic  |>eriod,  going  up  to  the  time  of  al-Walid  I,  the  ancient 
form  Usays  apj>ears. 

add  to  BibL\  M.  Abu  l-Faradj  Al-‘Ush,  Inscr^Hons  arabes  inedites  d l^abal  Usays,  in  AnnaUs  archeol. 
de  Syrie,  xiii  (1963),  225-39,  Ar.  version,  281-91;  idem,  Les  dcssins  rupestres  du  Cabal  ^Usais,  in  Syria, 
xli  (1964),  291-9;  idem,  Kitdbdt  gficyr  manshurdt  Jt  l^abal  Uscys,  in  al-Abhdth,  xvii  (1964),  227-316; 
idem,  in  ibid,,  xviii  (1964),  216-17;  A.  Grohmann,  in  Arabische  paldographie.  II.  Teil,  Das  Schrifkvesm. 
Die  Lapidarschriji,  Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1971,  1-17,  Abb,  7 d,  Tafcl  I,  2. 


VOLUME  IX 

P.  370®,  SHA^UL,  Anwar,  1.  4 from  the  foot,  for  the  Alliance  Fran^aise  read  the  College  A-D  Sasson  and 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

P.  370^^,  1-  30,  for  Kissai  haydR  wadi  H~RdJidayn  read  Kmai  haydR  Ji  wadi  'I-Rdjidayn. 

P,  509®,  SHURA YH,  1.  -23,  Jor  al-Hakam  b.  *Uyayna,  read  al-Hakam  b.  ^Utayba. 

P.  693®,  SIYAJJJLAT,  add  to  BibL:  Miibahat  Kutukoglu,  Osmanli  belgelerinin  diU  (diplomatik),  Istanbul  1994,  passim'. 

Said  Ozturk,  Osmanli  ar^  belgelerinde  siyakat  yazisi  ve  tarihi  gelipni,  Istanbul  1 996;  cf.  also,  on  Fekete, 
Ismct  Binark  (ed.),  Macar  asilli  tUrk  tarihcisi  ve  artist  Legos  Fekete^nin  ar^cili^imizde  yeri,  Ankara  1994. 
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SAN^A’,  from  ancient  limes  the  chief  town  of  the 

Yemen  [^.  t^.]  an<J  present  capital  of  the  unified 
Republic  of  Yemen.  Its  present  population  is  reckon- 
ed to  be  just  over  half  a milLum.  The  town  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  northern  highlands  of  the  Yemen 
at  lat.  15^  22^  N\  and  long.  44“  11 ' E.  , i.e.  about  170 
km/ 106  in  ties  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  nearest  point 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  300  km/ 186  miles  approximately 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  port  of  Aden  [see  ^adan|. 
5an^a^  is  located  at  a height  above  sea  levx4  of  more 
than  2,200  m/7,216  feet.  Tt  is  all  but  surrounded  by 
mountains,  l^abal  Nut:um  (2,892  m/9,486  feet)  in 
the  east,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  lies  spread, 
^abal  ^Ayb^  (3,194  m/10,476  feet)  in  the  west,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  immediate  viciniiy,  and  the  twin 
peaks  of  al-Nahdayn  (2,513  m/8,243  feet)  which  lie 
due  south.  Its  climate  is  a temperate  one,  generally 
very  dry  and  mild.  Its  rainfall  pattern  is  consistent, 
with  maximum  falls  in  March,  April,  May  and  July, 
August,  September  (see  Acres,  I^ewcock  and  Wilson, 
in  Serjeant  and  Lewcock,  San^d^^  13-19,  in  BiM. 
below). 

Pr^^-Islamic  San^d^ 

Despite  the  current  claim  that  the  name  of  $an^a^ 
is  derived  from  the  excellence  of  its  trades  and  crafts 
(perhaps  the  feminine  form  of  the  Arabic  adjective 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  name  is  Sabaic 
and,  in  keeping  with  the  basic  meaning  in  Sabaic  of 
the  root  means  '"well  fortified'*  (A.F.L,  Beeston 
el  £iin^  Sabaic  dicliomiryy  EOuvain  and  Beirut,  1982, 
143).  It  is  certainly  as  a military  centre  that  the  town 
emerges  in  the  pre-lslamic  inscriptions,  particularly 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Sabaeans  for  their  military 
expeditions  southwards  against  fjimyar  In- 

scriptions Ja  .'j75,  576,  for  example,  speak  of  Sabaean 
campaigns  launched  from  5^n^a^  {^bni hgrnJ sn^w)  (A. 
Jam  me,  Sabaean  inscriptions  from  A/aAram 
Baltimore  1962,  64  ff.)  and  Ja  574,  576,  577  (J  amme, 
60  ffi)  announce  a triumphant  return  to  ^an^a^ 
(fadyihgmi^n^w)  from  the  wars.  Apart  from  being  a 
“town”  (A^r),  5an^^^  was  also  a 7nahram  {mhrm)  which 
Beeston  37)  interprets  as  ‘*a  place  to  which  ac- 

cess is  prohibited  or  restricted,  no  matter  whether  for 
religious  or  for  other  reasons/*  The  palace  of  Chum- 
dan  ] is  also  mentioned  in  the  pre-Islamic  inscrip- 
tions (e.g,  J.  Ryckmans,  La  Mancie  par  hrb,  in 
Feslschrifi  Werner  Caskef  Eeiden  1968,  263  (NNAG 
12))  and  Kee  San^d^^  44.  Islamic  tradition  also  reports 
that  the  mid-6th  century  Abyssinian  King  Abrahah 
j built  a church  in  ^an'^a^  (al-ii.alls)  (al-Tabari,  i, 
934),  for  a study  of  which  see  44-9. 

Unfortunately,  the  inscriptions  do  not  tell  us  when 
the  site  of  San'a^  was  first  settled , nor  do  they  mention 
the  town's  ancient  name  of  Azal  (al-Hamdani,  55). 
The  above  quoted  inscriptions  and  a very  large  ma- 


jority of  the  texts  mentioning  the  name  of  the  town  arc 
all  to  be  dated  to  the  3rt1  century  A.D,  The  site  must, 
of  course,  have  been  settled  a very  good  deal  earlier 
(see  Beeston,  in  36-9). 

Early  Islamic  and  mediaeval  San^a^ 

Eor  the  more  than  two  centuries  of  the  early  Islamic 
history  of  we  have  little  more  than  a list  of  the 

governors  despatched  to  the  Yemen  by  the  Prophet, 
the  Orthodox,  Umayyad  and  ^^Abbasid  caliphs.  A 
comprehensive  list  was  attempted  in  ^n^d^^  53-4,  and 
Tables  1,  4,  6,  8 and  11  of  ^Abd  al-Muh^in  Mad^a^j 
M.  al-Mad*^adj,  Tkr  Yemen  in  early  Islam^  9-2S3/630- 
847,  a political  history,  London  1988,  should  also  be 
consulted.  The  remainder  of  the  period  can  be  divided 
into  six  as  follows ‘ the  Yu'^firids,  232-387/847-997 
the  Sulayhids,  439-92/1047-99  [q.v.l  the 
sultans  of  Hamdan,  493-569/ 1 D99- 1 1 73,  the  Ayyu- 
bids,  569-628/1173-1230  [g  c?.  ],  the  Rasulids  628- 
783/1230-1381  [g-f  ] and  a period  in  which  the  Zaydl 
Imams  controlled  San^a^,  783-953/1381-1546  [see 
zaydtvya]. 

A detailed  history  of  this  period  cannot  be  given 
here,  and  a few  notes  will  suffice.  The  Yu'-firids,  it 
might  be  noted,  were  the  first  Yemeni  dynasty  to  take 
Other  than  a purely  local  contrcA  of  any  part  of  the 
Yemen.  Descended  from  Himyar,  they  regarded 
themselves  as  their  legitimate  heirs  and  moved  into 
5an^a^  from  thetr  original  territory  in  Shibam  when 
they  perceived  the  weakness  of  the  local  ^Abbasid 
governors  posted  there.  Their  150  years'  rule  of 
San^a^  came  to  an  end  in  387/997,  leaving  the  town 
in  anarchy  until  the  arrival  of  the  Fatimid  Sulayhids 
in  439/1047. 

Our  sources  arc  particularly  silent  about  the 
Sulayhids  during  their  5an^a^  period.  The  zenith  of 
Sulayhid  rule  came  later  during  the  period  during 
which  they  were  centred  in  Dhu  Qjibla*  which  the 
dynasty  settled  in  about  480/1087.  With  the  death  in 
492/1098  of  the  Saba^  b.  Ahmad,  ^an^^a^  was  lose 
to  the  5ulayhids. 

During  the  period  492-569/1098-1173  San*^a^  fell 
under  the  rule  of  three  families  of  Hamdan  from 
Yam,  also  Isma^ilTs  like  the  Sulayhids:  Banu  Hatim 
(1),  Banu  *l-Kubayb  and  Banu  Flatim  (II)  (G.R. 
Smith,  Ihe  Ajyubtds  and  early  Rasulids  in  ike  Yemen, 
London  1974-8,  2 vols.,  ii,  68,  70-5).  Depending  al- 
most entirely  on  the  forces  which  could  ^j]jfyinustered 
from  Hamdan  [g.i>.  ],  the  three  families  controlled 
San^a^  and  were  still  there  to  contest  authority  with 
the  Ayyubids  after  their  conquest  of  Tihama  {q-v.\ 
and  the  southern  highlands  from  Egypt  in  569/1173. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  5an''‘a^  was  constantly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ayyubids  during  their  period  in  the 
Yemen.  Rather,  the  Ayyubids  fought  from  time  to 
time  against  those  in  control  in  the  town,  firstly  the 
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Hamdamd  sultans,  later  the  Zaydfs,  and  always  after 
fairly  elaborate  military  manoeuvres  to  secure 
Dliamar  to  j the  south  of  San^a^,  They  took  over  the 
town  for  a period^  until  uxistcd,  and  then  the  whole 
process  began  all  over  again  after  an  interval  of  time. 

A similar  story  can  1^  told  of  the  Rasulid  period 
during  the  years  628-723/1230-1323.  Despiit;  the 
brilliance  of  Rasul  id  administrative  and  intellectual 
achievement  in  Tihajna  and  the  southern  high  land  s^ 
they  too  never  succeeded  in  occupying  with  anything 
like  pemrianency  the  chief  town  of  the  country. 
During  approximately  the  last  130  years  of  the  dynas- 
ty, 723-858/1323-1454,  $an^a=^  remained  in  general 
within  the  political  orbit  of  the  Zaydis  and  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  Rasulids  and  indeed  of  their  successors, 
the  Tahirids  [g.t.]  (see  Smith,  Seme  oif^ereatiens  on  ihe 
Tahiridt  and  (^ir  actiedies  tn  and  areund  {d5S- 

923/ 1 4 54-1 3 J 7),  in  Ihsan  Abbas  ei  aiti  (cds.),  Studies  in 
history  and  iiteraluTe  in  honour  of  Nicoia  A.  Ziadeh  . . Lon- 
don J992,  29-37).  (See  Smith,  $on^d\  49-68). 

Late  mediaeoai  and  modern 

Again,  elaborate  details  are  not  possible  here  and 
the  following  ia  a very  brief  outline  of  dates  and 
political  events.  From  about  954/1547,  when  the  Ot- 
toman Ozdemir  Pasha  [?.  & ] advanced  on  San*^a^,  un- 
til 1038/1629  $an^P  was  the  capital  of  Ottoman 
Yemen.  Although  he  did  not  deal  the  eoup  de  grace- — 
that  was  left  to  the  Imam  al-Mu^ayyad — the  real  hero 
of  the  Turks’  expulsion  from  San^i^  and  the  Yemen 
was  al-Kasim  b.  Muhammad,  al-I^^im  al-Kabir. 
Right  through  to  the  mid-1 3th/19ch  century,  the 
ZaydT  Imams  controlled  and  northern  Yemen 

with  more  or  less  authority.  Zaydi  rule,  however, 
seriously  declined,  mainly  as  a result  of  internal 
squabbling,  allowing  a second  Ottoman  occupation  of 
the  Yemen.  The  Ottomans  had  already  begun  to  ex- 
pand in  Arabia  and  in  1289/1872  Abmad  Mukhtar 
Pasha  entered  $an^a^  to  begin  the  second  Ottoman  oc- 
cupation of  the  Yemen  until  about  1337/1918.  The 
post- 1337/1918  history  of  ^an^a^  and  the  Yemen  is 
that  of  the  Zaydi  Hamid  al-Din  house,  under  the 
Imams  Yabya,  Ahmad  and,  for  a few  days  only  in 
1382/1962,  al'Badr.  The  house  rose  to  prominence  in 
Zaydi  circles  in  1307/1890  in  the  figure  of  al-Man^ur 
bi  *11^  Muhammad  b.  Yahya  Hamid  al-Din,  The 
Imam  Ahmad  (1367-82/1948-62),  famed  for  his 
bravery  and  learning  as  much  for  his  rufhlessness  and 
toughness,  died  from  natural  causes  in  1382/ 
September  1962.  His  son,  al-Badr,  was  proclaimed 
Imam  and  widely  recognised,  but  was  compelled  to 
flee  after  he  was  attacked  by  young  army  of- 

Rcers  who  had  been  plotting  a military  coup.  Hamid 
al-Dln  rule  was  brought  to  an  end  and  the  newly- 
appointed  chief  of  staff,  'Abd  Allah  al-Sallal,  was  pro- 
nounced the  new  president  of  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic. 

The  Republic  needed  vast  numbers  of  Egyptians 
troops  to  prop  it  up  in  the  face  of  general  royalist  op- 
position. They  left  the  Yemen  only  in  1967  at  the  time 
of  the  Six -Day  War  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  the 
Republican  govern  mem,  balanced  between  the  Zaydi 
and  Shafi^i  religious  and  tribal  interests,  the  military 
and  a new  breed  of  Western-educated  technocrat, 
continued  in  power  and  opened  up  talks  with  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  formation  of  a unihed  Yemen.  The 
Republic  of  Yemen  came  into  being  in  1990  with 
San*^a^  as  its  capital  (see  Serjeant,  in  68-108). 

The  huiidings  of 

The  visitor  to  the  old  town  of  $an'a^  (which  is  still 
largely  intact  though  surrounded  by  new  develop- 
ment) notices  the  extremely  prominent  traditional 


domestic  architecture,  the  high,  multi-storey  tower 
house.  It  is  usually  square  and  at  least  five,  if  not  eight 
or  nine  storeys  high.  The  ground  floor  is  used  as  stores 
and  for  the  domestic  animals  and  the  top  storey,  called 
by  the  name  majraf^^  is  used  as  a second  reception 
room  and  for  the  daily  afternoon  M/- chewing  ritual 
(see  Lewcock  and  Serjeant,  in  436-500). 

Another  extremely  prominent  architectural  feature 
in  San^a^  is  naturally  the  mosque  and  there  are  over 
one  hundred  in  the  town.  Al-Hadl^*''^ 

San^a^  1361)  lists  about  a hundred  of  many  different 
periods  and  is  a mine  of  in  format  ion  regarding  their 
history  and  general  background.  Perhaps  the  most 
impressive  and  interesting  for  the  historian  is  the 
Great  Mosque  (al-L^dmi^  aTKahir)  whose  original 
foundation  no  doubt  has  an  early  Islamic  date  (al- 
Mad^aslj,  The  founding  of  the  Great  Mastiue  in  New 
Arabian  Studies^  \ [1993],  175-88,  suggests  the  first  con- 
struction was  in  1 1/633,  p.  1B4).  For  a detailed  study 
of  the  mosques  of  5an^a^,  see  Serjeant,  Lewcock, 
Smith  and  Costa,  in  ^ard^d?^  310-90), 

The  public  baths  {/tammdmdi)  play  an  important 
social  role  in  the  daily  life  of  San^a^  and  there  are 
seventeen  still  in  operation  today,  some  possibly  pre- 
Islamic  in  foundation.  The  fuel  burnt  is  human  excre- 
ment (Mara),  which  is  reputed  to  burn  giving  off  great 
heat.  The  fuel  is  collected  from  the  “long  drop"  (man- 
MO  found  in  every  house  in  the  town  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. Women  have  their  own  bath  times  regulated  at 
each  public  bath  and  the  baths  play  a particularly  im- 
portant role  at  festival  times  (aydd)  (see  Lewcock, 
Akwa^  and  Serjeant,  501-25). 


Lorifl  ^^^qp  {Manimf} 

7'he  market  of  San^d^ 

The  large  market  in  San^a^  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  academic  studies  (see  in  particular  Serjeant, 
Akwa'  and  Dostal,  in  San^d^\  159-302)  and  the  com- 
plexities of  its  administration  and  organisation  are  be- 
ginning to  be  understood.  A 1 2th/ 1 8th  century  docu- 
ment entitled  Ti^dnun  San^d^^  which  IS  a coUection  of 
market  regulations,  was  published  by  Husayn  K 
Ahmad  al-Sayaghi  in  1964  {Ma^altat  ai-Makhiuidt} f ■ 
273-307)  and  it  has  aUo  been  the  subject  of  a lengthy 
study  in  St^n^d^^  1 79-240,  Today's  $an^a^  market  is 
dealt  with  in  some  detail  by  Dostal,  in  241-75. 

The  mint  of  San^d^ 

The  earliest  coins  which  can  be  assigned  to  ^an'^a^ 
date  from  156-8/772-4,  and  the  3rd/9th  century  in 
particular  saw  a huge  output  from  the  mint,  “a 
substantial  proportion  of  all  the  gold  being  coined  in 
the  territories  of  the  caliph",  according  to  Lowick  (in 
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303).  Umayyad,  ^Abbasid,  Ayyubid,  Rasulid, 
Ouoman  and,  of  course,  Zaydi  coins  minted  in  $an^a’ 

.o  cxag,Kcr..c  .he 
scholarly  importance  of  R.B.  Serjeant  and  R.  Lew- 
cock  (eds.),  ^an^d\  an  Arabian  Islamic  city,  London. 
1983,  written  by  a whole  team  of  Yemen  specialists, 
for  almost  any  aspect  of  the  history,  culture  and  dai- 
ly lile  of  the  town.  Other  sources  not  mentioned  in 
the  text  are:  Husayn  ^Abd  Allah  al-^Amri  and 
Yusuf  Muhammad  ^Abd  Allah,  art.  ^an^d^,  in 
Ahmad  ^abir  ^Afif  et  alii  (eds  ),  al-Mawsu^a  al- 
Yamantyya  {The  Encyclopaedia  oj  Krm^n),  San'a^  1992, 
ii.  583-8.  History.  Abmad  b.  ^Abd  Allah  al-Razi, 
Tart^  madinat  $an^d^,  ed.  Hu.sayn  b.  ^Abd  Allah  al- 
^Amri  and  ^Abd  al-Djabbar  Zakkar,  ^Damascus 
1981;  A.S.  Tritton,  Rise  oJ  the  Imams  oJ  Sanaa, 
Oxford-Madras  1925;  J.R.  Blackburn,  The  collapse 
of  Ottoman  authority  in  Yemen,  968!  1 560-9761 1 568 , in 
WI,  xix  (1979).  Buildings:  P.  C^osta,  La  Moschea 
grande  di  San^d^,  in  AIUON,  xxxiv  (1974).  Mint: 
Ramzi  J.  Bikhazi.  Coins  of  al-Yaman,  132-569  AH, 
in  al-Abhdlh,  xxxiii  (1970).  (G.R.  Smith) 

SANAD  [see  isnad]. 

SANADJAT.  weights  of  a balance  (in  full 
sanadJdt  al-mizdn)-,  al.so  applied  to  balances,  steelyards; 
also  the  weights  of  a clock  (sing.  san{^a).  'I’he  forms 
with  fdd  also  occur  {fana(^dt  and  fan^a)  but  the  former 
is  the  more  chaste  (see  Lane,  s.v.).  There  are  two 
recognised  plural  forms,  sana^dt  and  sina^i  (in  modern 
Egyptian  Arabic  sinag,  plural  of  singa).  'I'he  word  is 
Persian  in  origin,  being  connected  with  sang,  meaning 
both  stone  and  weight,  since  in  ancient  times  weights 
were  non-metallic  (cf.  the  Hebrew  of  Deut.  xxv,  13). 
According  to  Muslim  tradition,  it  was  a Jew  named 
Sumayr,  during  the  time  of  al-Ha^sJjai^  b.  Yusuf 
|,  who  first  proposed  to  regulate  the  new  dirhams 
of  the  reformed  coinage  of  75/694  by  means  of  the  use 
of  fixed  weights  (Ibn  al-Aih**",  iv,  337).  Previously, 
the  custom  apparently  had  been  to  weigh  one  coin  of 
good  quality  against  another.  When  a large  number 
had  thus  been  weighed,  this  lot  was  weighed  against 
a similar  number  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  was  carried 
forward.  The  first  coin  weights  of  Islam  were  made  of 
bronze  and  are  excessively  rare.  Weights  of  iron  are 
also  recorded  but  no  examples  are  extant.  Under  the 
Umayyad  caliph  <Abd  al-Malik  (65-86/685-705 
[^.  p.  I),  weights  made  of  glass  were  recommended  to 
be  used  since  they  did  not  change  by  increase  or 
decrease  (al-Damiri,  Haydt  al-haydwdn,  i,  59).  This 
carried  on  the  practice  of  Ptolemaic  and  Byzantine 
times.  These  glass  weights,  however,  were  confined  to 
Egypt  and  were  in  use  from  Umayyad  until  Mamiuk 
times.  'I'he  old  opinion  that  they  were  glass  coins, 
numrni  vitrei,  was  first  exploded  by  Castiglioni  in  1847, 
and  later,  after  the  fact  had  been  overlooked,  by  E.T. 
Rogers  in  1873.  Various  collections  of  these  sana^idt 
have  been  published.  As  they  generally  bear  inscrip- 
tions with  the  names  of  caliphs,  or  governors,  or  in- 
spectors of  markets,  and  an  indication  of  weight,  they 
are  very  valuable,  not  only  for  Islamic  history  and 
metrology,  but  also  for  Arabic  epigraphy. 

'I'he  great  physicist  al-Khazini  (9.  p.  ] paid  particular 
attention  to  the  weights  used  in  his  balances  [see 
mTzan],  in  which  of  course  he  achieved  a very  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  In  his  introduction  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Balance  of  wisdom,  he  devotes  two 
paragraphs  to  a discussion  of  the  weights  specific  to 
this  machine.  He  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  the 
sanadidt — always  with  sad  in  his  work — can  be  in 
mixed  units  in  weighing  operations,  but  simply  says 
that  they  are  to  be  "dirhams,  miUlkdls  or  others”. 


Presumably  the  units  chosen  in  any  particular  opera- 
tion dcp>endc*d  upon  the  mass  of  the  objects  to  be 
weighed.  For  each  unit  there  were  nine  different 
weights  of  fana^dt:  for  unity,  I,  2 and  5;  for  tens,  10, 

20  and  50;  for  hundreds,  100,  200  and  500.  With 
these  values,  using  different  combinations,  any  re- 
quired weight  could  be  obtained  {Kitdb  Mizdn  al- 
hikma,  Haydarabad  1940,  108-9). 

'Fhe  term  sanadUdt  is  also  occasionally  used  for  other 
kinds  of  weights  such  as  counterweights  or  pellets 
discharged  from  the  mouths  of  falcons  in  water-clocks 
(see  E.  Wiedmann,  AuJsdUe  zur  arabischen  Wissen- 
schajtsgeschichte , Hildesheim  1970,  i,  127).  More  usual 
terms  for  weights  where  the  precise  value  is  unimpor- 
tant are  mitJikdla  and  bayda. 
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idem,  Les  ratls  discoides  en  verre,  in  ibid.  (1927-8),  61- 
7 1 ; J.  Farrugia  de  Candia,  Deneraux  en  verre  arabes,  in 
RT  (1935),  165-70;  W.  Airy,  On  the  Arabic  glass 
weights,  London  1920;  Rev.  Numismatique  (1906), 

225;  Damm,  Haydt  al-hayawdn,  i,  80  (the  Engli.sh  tr. 
by  Jayakar  (i,  128)  wrongly  translates  sana^ffat  as 
“scales”);  J.  Walker,  in  Num.  Chron.  (1935),  246-8. 

(J.  Wai.kf.r-[D.R.  Hill)) 

SANA^I,  Ma^dud  b.  Adam  al-Ghaznawi.  Per- 
sian poet . In  early  sources  already  the  kunya  Abu  ’1- 
Macljd  is  somciimc*s  added  to  his  name.  As  a pen 
name  he  used  Sana^,  only  rarely  Ma^ydud  or 
Ma^jdud  Sana^.  'The  former  name  could  have  been 
derived  from  Sana’  al-Milla,  one  of  the  lakabs  of  the 
Ghaznawid  sultan  Ma.s^ud  III,  but  the  poet’s  actual 
relationship  to  this  ruler  is  unclear,  because  no 
panegyrics  directly  addressed  to  him  by  Sana’!  have 
been  preserved.  As  a matter  of  fact,  reliable 31" -CO ITI 

biographical  data  outside  the  poet’s  own  works  arc 
available.  However,  the  many  references  to  the 
historical  context  to  be  found  in  his  poetry,  including 
dedications  to  a great  number  of  patrons,  make  it 
possible  to  reconstruct  his  life,  at  least  in  its  main 
outlines. 

The  only  known  dating  of  his  birth,  in  437/1045-6, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Mucfimal-i  Eafthf,  is  highly  im- 
probable. It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  he  was 
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born  af  Qhazna  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  5th/l  1th  century.  In  spite  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  a learned  poet,  expressed  by  the  epithet  }taktm 
commonly  added  to  his  name,  we  know  nothing  about 
his  formal  education  beyond  the  fact  that  in  a prose 
introduction  to  the  Hadikat  al-imklka  his  father  is  said 
to  have  been  a mu^allim.  According  to  the  picture  of 
his  early  life  sketched  in  the  Kdrndmu-yi  and  the 

panegyrics  contained  in  his  Diwdn,  he  was  during 
these  years  a minor  poet  who  maintained  connections 
with  patrons  from  ail  social  groups  in  the  Ghaznawid 
residence  except,  as  it  seems,  the  court  of  the  sultan 
itself.  We  find  among  them  officials  of  the  state 
bureaucracy,  military  men,  members  of  the  Islamic 
clergy  as  well  as  scholars,  scribes  and  poets.  One  of  his 
most  important  protectors  was  Thikat  al-Mulk  Tahir 
b.  'All,  the  head  of  the  department  of  correspondence, 
who  also  patronised  the  poet  Mas^ud-i  SaM-i  Salman 
].  According  to  a in  SanaTs  Dtwan,  he 

prepared  a collection  of  Mas'ud's  poetry.  There  is 
also  mention  of  his  copying  the  poems  of  another 
prominent  poet,  'Ushman  Mukhtarl 

H is  relation  s with  a few  p romine  nt  1 slam  i c 
scholars,  belonging  to  the  I^anafT  school  of  law, 
foreshadowed  the  future  course  of  his  literary  career. 
The  celebrated  story  of  SanaT's  abandoning  profes- 
sional poetry  after  a meeting  with  a "'drinker  of 
dregs**  first  told  by  Dawlat^i^  towards 

the  end  of  the  9th/15th  century,  has  no  historical 
value,  but  does  reflect  an  evident  break  in  his  career 
as  a poet,  more  or  less  coinciding  with  his  departure 
from  Ghazna.  First  he  went  to  Balkh.  and  from  there 
to  other  cities  in  Khurasan,  which  was  then  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sal^juks.  As  it  appears  from  the  Kdfndma-yi 
Baithij  written  shortly  after  he  left  Ghazna,  this  event 
took  place  before  503/1114-15,  the  year  of  Mas'ud 
Ill's  death.  He  probably  did  not  return  to  his  native 
city  before  about  320/1126.  During  this  exile,  he  al- 
most completely  abandoned  the  secular  poetry  of  the 
court  tradition,  seeking  instead  the  patronage  of 
people  belonging  to  the  religious  class.  Of  crucial  im- 
portance was  his  stay  at  Sarakhs.  where  he  established 
a close  relationship  with  Sayf  ai-lTfakk  Abu 
Mafakhir  Muhammad  b.  Mansur.  This  Hanafi 
scholar  was,  as  his  title  indicates,  also  a 

person  of  some  political  weight.  Besides,  he  was  a 
reneswned  preacher  ),  who  delivered  his  sermons 
in  a ^dnkdh  of  his  own.  SanaT  wrote  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  poems  for  Muhammad  b.  Mansur,  ad- 
dressing him  both  as  a protector  and  as  a .spiritual 
guide.  There  are  further  references  to  the  poet*s  visits 
to  NiaJiapiJr  and  Harat.  In  the  latter  town,  he  met 
with  the  descendants  of  Shaykh  'Abd  Allah  al- An  sari 
[^.  V.  ].  This  is  in  fact  the  only  contact  of  his  with  a ^ufT 
community  for  which  there  exists  reliable  evidence. 
The  tradition  that  Sana^i  was  a pupil  of  ^aykh  Yusuf 
al-Hamadhani,  which  eventually  led  to  his  inclusion 
in  the  bufi  affiliations  (cf.  R.  Cramlich,  DU  sfhiitu€h^ 
Derujischordvn  PeriUns^  i,  Wiesbaden  1965,  B),  i$  cer- 
tainly unhistorical. 

The  reasons  for  his  return  to  Qfiazna  are  not  known 
to  us.  However,  again  a remarkable  change  in  his 
career  can  be  noticed.  While  he  was  still  in  Khurasan, 
Sana^i  had  become  a celebrated  writer  of  religious 
poetry  for  which  there  appeared  to  exist  a lively  in- 
terest among  the  ruling  classes,  who  hitherto  had  only 
patronised  secular  poetry.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
career,  Sana^I  drew  the  attention  of  a royal  patron 
when  the  Ghaznawid  sultan  Bahramshah  [^. t'. ] in- 
vited him  to  the  court.  Although  he  dearly  stated  his 
determination  to  stay  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  he  nevertheless  wrote  his  major  as 


well  as  a number  of  short  poems  fur  this  sultan.  Very 
different  dates  arc  suggested  in  later  sources  for  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  most  likely  is  1 J Sha^ban  525/9 
July  1131,  mentioned  in  a notice  on  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  which  became  attached  as  an  appendix  to  a prose 
introduction  to  the  The  same  date  is  men- 

tioned in  the  Mujafmi  aZ-a/ti  of  Djamf 

The  works  of  Sana^  encompass  the  entire  range  of 
classical  Persian  poetry.  Though  most  poems  deal 
with  religious  subjects,  specimens  of  purely  secular 
poetry  are  by  no  means  absent.  Even  the  religious 
poems  often  contain  panegyrical  elements  showing  the 
poct^s  dependence  on  the  material  support  of  patrons 
throughout  his  career.  The  Dtwdn  of  Sana^T  is  pre- 
served in  a number  of  ancient  manuscripts,  the  oldest 
dated  of  which  is  Velieddin  2627  (Bayczil  Library, 
Istanbul),  copied  in  684/1285.  They  show  great  dif- 
ferences, as  far  as  the  order  of  the  poems,  variant 
readings  and  the  number  of  verses  are  concerned.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  establish  which  of  them 
could  be  taken  to  represent  a genuine  textual  tradition 
going  back  to  the  time  of  the  poet  himself.  In  one 
strain  of  the  early  tradition,  the  poems  were  grouped 
into  a few  sections  marked  by  generic  indications.  The 
most  important  genres  thus  distinguished  are  the 
zuhdiyydt,  "‘ascetic  pcicms”  (most  of  them  long  ka$ida^) 
and  the  kalandariyyal,  poems  characterised  by  the  use 
of  antinumian  motives  referring  to  the  debauchery  of 
beggars  and  drunks.  Of  considerable  interest  is  also 
the  group  of  the  gh/^uHyyai  because  this  is  the  earliest 
sizable  corpus  of  this  kind  of  poems  known  in  the 
history  of  Persian  literature. 

As  a writer  of  Sana^i  is  best  known  for 

his  long  didactical  poem  which  is  usually  entitled 
//odiltiaf  al-f^rika,  “The  garden  of 

truth  and  the  Jaw  of  the  right  path**.  The  history  of 
this  text  Ik  even  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
Diufdn.  To  all  appearances,  the  poet  died  before  he 
could  give  the  poem  its  flnaj  form.  At  least  one  early 
version,  however,  was  prepared  for  Sultan  Bahram- 
^ah,  when  the  poet  was  still  alive.  A copy  of  this  ver- 
sion, under  the  title  Fukhn-ridma , has  survived  in  the 
manuscript  Bagdatli  Vehbi  1672  (Siileymaniye 
Library,  Istanbul),  which  was  copied  at  Konya  on  7 
552/12  November  1J57,  It  contains  about 
5000  bayts^  i.e,  approximately  half  the  amount  of  lines 
found  in  most  later  copies.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  all  the  lines  not  contained  in  the  Vehbi 
manuscript  arc  unauthentic.  The  textual  tradition  has 
preserved  a few  documents  which  indicate  that  inten- 
sive editorial  work  was  done  on  the  poem  soon  after 
the  first  version  was  completed,  including  a rough 
copy  (rnusatvivada)  of  10,000  hayts  prepared  by  the  poet 
to  be  sent  to  Kh'**adja  Burhan  al-Dm,  a scholar  from 
Ghazna  who  lived  at  Baghtiad,  after  the  poem  had 
come  under  attack  for  its  alleged  pro-'^Alid  tendencies. 

After  Sana^i*s  death,  Bahramsh^  ordered  a certain 
Muhammad  b.  ^Ali  al-RalTa^  to  make  yet  another 
redaction.  As  a result  of  these  initial  rearrangements, 
as  well  as  of  subsequent  editorial  interference,  the 
fladika  was  transmitted  in  several  different  forms.  As 
late  as  the  1 Ith/l7th  century, the  indian  scholar  "^Abd 
al-Lapf  al-"* Abbas!  made  an  attempt  to  harmonise  the  ir.COITI 
various  traditions  of  the  text;  he  also  wrote  a commen- 
tary, entitled  Lafd^tf  al-hadd^ik  min  na/d^ts  ai-da^d^ik- 
Later  a few  other  commentaries  were  composed  (cf.  J. 
Stephenson,  The  tneUsid  garden  of  the  iruth^  repr,  Well- 
ingborough 1975,  Introd.p  pp.  xxi-xxv).  One  of  the 
selections  made  from  the  poem,  which  is  sometimes 
entitled  Lafffat  ai-^tr/dn^  has  been  ascribed  to  Sana^  as 
well  as  to  Farid  al-Din  ^Att^r  [^.e.J,  but  its  real  author 
is  probably  Ni?am  al-Dln  Mahmud  Husaynl  Shlrazi, 
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a poet  of  the  9th/I5lh  century  also  known  by  the  pen 
name  of  Da'T. 

The  HadikAi  is  the  first  specimen  of  a 

mystical  mnthnawt  m Persian  literature  and  has  had  a 
considerable  impact  on  later  writers  in  the  same 
genre,  notably  on  ^alal  al-Dm  Rumi  ].  whose 
Maihnawi-yi  ma^nawt  was  comfxiscd  after  the  example 
given  by  Sana^i.  The  great  number  of  manuscripts 
known  to  exist  bears  witness  to  an  immense  populari- 
ty lasting  throughout  the  centuries.  It  is  a didactic 
poem  conceived  as  a continuing  discourse  on  a wide 
variety  of  ethical  and  religious  subjects.  In  the  early 
Fa^ri-ndma  version,  the  vague  outline  of  an  allegory, 
comparable  to  that  of  his  earlier  work  Sayr  al-^ibdd  iid 
*i‘ma^dd,  appears  when  the  poet  tells  of  a meeting  with 
a spiritual  guide,  who  is  the  personification  of  the  Ac- 
tive Intellect.  In  later  redactions  this  feature  was  al- 
most obliterated  and  replaced  by  a division  of  the  text 
into  chapters.  The  text  contains  numerous  references 
to  philosophy  and  the  sciences  and  has  therefore  often 
been  called  an  “encyclopaedia  of  $ufism“.  This  is  a 
misleading  qualification  because  these  elements  are 
always  subordinatc*d  to  the  didactic  discourse.  The 
same  applies  to  the  narratives,  which  take  a far  less 
important  part  in  Sanaa’s  jxiem  than  they  do  in  the 
works  of  later  writers  of  Persian  didactic  matJinawis . 

Sana^i  left  two  other  maihnawi%,  of  a much  smaller 
size.  The  first,  Kdmdma-yi  sometimes  also 

called  Mutdy'aba-ndma  (“Book  of  jest"),  is  a completely 
secular  pioem  of  no  more  than  433  bayts.  It  was  written 
at  Balidi  shortly  after  Sana^  had  left  Ghazna.  In  a 
mixture  of  praise  and  satire,  this  topical  poem  reviews 
the  people  who  were  the  pciet’s  patrons  during  his  ear- 
ly years,  arranged  according  to  their  social  position. 
The  second,  the  Sayr  al-^ibdd  ild  'l-ma^dd  (“The 
journey  of  the  devotees  to  the  place  of  return")  is 
Sana^T’s  most  interesting  work.  Two-thirds  of  its  800 
lines  describe  the  development  of  the  narrator’s  soul 
in  the  allegory  of  a spiritual  journey.  From  his  concep- 
tion onwards,  he  climbs  the  ladder  of  existence,  partly 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Active  Intellect.  He  reaches 
the  goal  of  this  quest  when  he  meets  with  the  preacher 
Muhammad  b.  Mansur,  his  actual  patron  during  his 
stay  at  the  city  of  Sarakhs.  whose  praise  fills  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  poem.  The  Sayr  at-^ibdd  is  written 
in  an  enigmatic  style  with  only  few  explanations  pro- 
vided in  the  text.  Stylistically  it  shows  a resemblance 
to  philosophical  allegories  in  Arabic,  such  as  Ibn 
Sina’s  Hayy  ibn  Yakzdn  \q.v.\  and  the  kdbis  by 

Miskawayh  [q.v.].  An  anonymous  commentary  is  ex- 
tant, the  oldest  version  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
ms.  Nafiz  Pa^a  410  (Siileymaniyc  Library,  Istanbul), 
dated  674/1275. 

All  genuine  matiinaivfs  of  Sana^i  were  written  in  the 
metre  hhafif,  which,  through  his  example,  became  one 
of  the  patterns  most  often  used  for  didactic  mystical 
poetry.  In  the  same  metre,  a number  of  other  short 
madinawts  occur  in  manuscripts  of  his  works,  which 
are  falsely  attributed  to  him.  Some  of  these  were 
works  by  other  poets  which  were  manipulated  in  order 
to  pass  them  off  as  genuine  texts  by  Sana^i,  e.g.  ^Ishk- 
ndmOy  which  actually  is  a verse  commentary  on  the 
Sawdnih  of  Ahmad  al-Ghazali  [q.v.\y  and  Torik  al- 
tahkfky  written  in  imitation  of  the  Hadika  by  Ahmad  al- 
Nakh^iwanl  who  probably  lived  in  the  8th/ 14th  cen- 
tury (on  these  and  other  poems  of  this  group,  see  B. 
Utas,  Tariq  ut-tahqiqy  Lund  1973,  parrim).  Others,  like 
Tahrimat  al-kalam  and  ^-Akl-ndma,  both  appearing  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Vclicddin  manuscript  of  684 
A.H.,  were  deliberately  composed  as  pseudo-Sana^T 
texts  (cf.  Of  piety  and  poetry  ^ I 13-18). 

A small  collection  of  letters  by  Sana^i  was  published 


by  Nadhir  Ahmad  {\iakdtib-i  Sandhi,  Aligarh  1962). 

There  are  two  prose  introductions  to  his  works  con- 
taining his  name  as  the  author.  One  of  these,  which 
is  in  fact  the  same  text  as  the  introduction  by  al- 
Raflfa^,  is  almost  certainly  spurious. 

Sana^I’s  great  impact  on  Persian  mystical  poetry 
has  given  rise  to  the  view  that  he  was  a prominent  $ufi 
himself.  There  is  little  historical  evidence  available  to 
substantiate  this  view.  The  most  important  patrons  of 
his  art  were  Islamic  scholars,  many  of  whom  were  also 
renowned  as  preachers.  The  predominently  homiletic 
style  of  his  religious  poetry  fits  this  social  environment 
extremely  well.  With  its  characteristic  blend  of  ethics, 
wisdom,  mysticism  and  praise  of  the  Prophet  and 
other  great  men  of  Islam  it  appealed  to  the  community 
of  the  Muslims  as  a whole  rather  then  to  a restricted 
circle  of  $ufi  adepts  only.  This  also  explains  the  varied 
use  made  by  later  generations  of  his  verse. 

Bibliography  : An  extensive  bibliography  can  be 
found  in  J.T.P.  de  Bruijn,  Of  piety  and  poetry:  the  in- 
teraction of  religion  and  literature  in  the  life  and  works  of 
Hakim  Sand^  of  Ghazna^  Leiden  1983.  To  be  added 
arc:  idem.  The  transmission  of  early  Persian  ghazals,  in 
Manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Easty  iii  (1988),  27-31; 
idem.  The  Qalandariyydt  in  Persian  mystical  poetry,  in  L. 

Lewisohn  (cd.).  The  legacy  of  mediaeval  Persian  Sufism, 

London- New  York  1992,  75-86;  idem.  Comparative 
notes  on  Sandal  and  ^Affdr,  in  Lewisohn  (cd.).  Classical 
Persian  Sufism:  from  its  origins  to  Rumi,  London-New 
York  1993,  361-79;  idem,  77tr  stories  of  Sandhi's 
Faxri-ndme,  in  Melan^s  offerts  a Charles-Henri  de 
Fouchecour,  ed.  by  ^iva  Vesely  (forthcoming); 

Sana^i,  Viaggio  nel  regno  del  ritomo,  Parma  1993,  con- 
tains an  Italian  translation  of  the  Sayr  al-^ibdd  ild  V- 
ma^dd,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Carlo 
Saccone;  M.R.^.  Kadkani,  Tdziydnahd-yi  suluk. 

Nakd  wa  tahlfl-i  cand  kastda  az  Hakim  Sandhi,  Tehran 
1372/1993.  CJ  T.P.  DE  Bruijn) 

$ANAM  (a.),  image,  representation  and, 
especially,  idol  (from  the  Common  Semitic  root  f-l-m, 
cf.  Akk.  falmuy  Aram,  falmd,  Hebr.  ^elem,  etc.,  by  a 
shift  of  / into  n,  see  Gesenius-Buhl,  684);  for  Old 
Testament  parallels,  see  inter  alia,  Num.  xxxiii.  52;  II 
Kings  xi.  18;  Ezek.,  vii.  20;  Amos,  v.  26).  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  found  in  the  Kur’an,  where  the  pi. 
afndm  is  cited  five  times  (VI,  74;  VII,  138;  XIV,  35; 

XXI,  57;  XXVI,  71). 

Sanam  progressively  replaces  nufub  (pi.  anfdb,  Hebr. 
maf^hol,  Gen.  xxxv.  14),  a term  denoting  “carved 
stones  over  which  the  blood  of  victims  sacrificed  to 
idols  was  poured,  stones  making  up  tumuli  and  those 
delimiting  the  sacred  enclosure  (hima)  of  the  sanc- 
tuary" (T.  Fahd.  Pantheon,  26).  From  being  the  rough 
stone  making  up  the  nufub,  the  idol  became  “a  carved 
stone"  (Yakut,  iv,  622;  fa-nahatahu  ^ala  furat  ofndm  al- 
Bayt  [i.e.  the  Ka^ba]).  Ibn  Higham  writes  (Sira, 

54 « al-Azrakr,  Akhbdr  Makka,  78)  that  all  the  in- 
habitants had  an  idol  (sanam)  which  they  worshipped, 
and  whenever  one  of  them  left  on  a journey,  the  last 
thing  he  did  before  leaving  and  the  first  on  his  return, 
was  to  touch  the  idol  (tamassaha  bihi\  cf.  Gen.  xxxi. 

14).  Hence,  Yakut  says,  the  cult  of  stones  amongst  the 
Arabs  in  their  encampments  began  from  their  deep CO ITI 
tachment  to  the  idols  of  the  Haram  (loc.  cit.).  This  cult 
reflects  a state  of  affairs  well  before  the  reform  of  ^Amr 
b.  Lubayy  in  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  which  introduced 
into  central  Arabia  statues  of  gods  brought  in  from 
Hit  (Heliopiolis  - 'Amman),  where  he  had  sought 
medical  treatment.  “In  effect,  the  teraphim  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  elohim  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  ildni  of  the 
Assyrians  long  survived  up  to  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  monotheism  in  the  shap>e  of  betylcs  in  stone,  in  sand 
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held  together  with  in  flour  ^nd  in  wnod^  in 

pagan  Arabia^'  (see  refs,  in  Fahd,  op,  nV. , 28-9).  *'lt 
was  in  the  mid-3rd  century  A.D.  that  Nabataean  and 
Syro- Palestinian  influences  affected^  in  the  urban  cen- 
tre the  evolution  in  form  of  the  Arab  pantheon,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  stone  betyle  became  an  ^do^^ 
Wellbausen  correctly  affirmed  this  when  he  wrote  that 
the  images  were  not  genuinely  Arabic,  since  wa^an 
and  sanum  were  imported  words  and  things.  See  his 
102;  D.  Nieben,  DU  altambh^h^  Mondreligion  und 
dU  mosahcht  UhMUJtfung^  Stress  burg  1904). 

According  to  al-Azraki,  there  was  no  house  in  Mec- 
ca without  its  idoi.  Those  carved  out  of  wood  seem  to 
have  been  those  of  the  high-born  and  rich,  as  were  im- 
ported products.  I bn  H ish  am  states  (iSi>a,  305-4)  that 
**^Amr  b.  Djamub»  vifho  was  one  of  the  sayyid^  of  the 
Banu  Salama  and  one  of  their  leaders,  had  taken  into 
his  house  a wooden  idol  (^an^Jis),  called  Manat,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  notables  of  that  lime;  he 
considered  it  as  a god,  and  worshipped  and  purified 
it^’.  ^Ikrima,  son  of  Abu  Ojahl  i'- ],  the  fierce  enemy 
of  the  Prophet,  made  idols.  Traders  went  and  offered 
them  to  the  Bedouins,  who  bought  them  and  placed 
them  within  their  tents  (al-Azraku  77-8). 

After  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Orient,  the 
bad  remained  a stronghold  of  paganism, 
where  idol  carvers  could  still  gain  a living.  It  was  not 
surprising  that,  when  the  Prophet  entered  Mecca  in 
triumph,  he  had  560  idols  in  the  Ka^ba  immediately 
destroyed  {ibid.  ^ 77;  Ibn  al-Aihir,  ii,  192;  cf.  Fahd, 
Panthion^  31),  According  to  a leading  Jordanian 
historian,  met  by  the  author  in  Kuwait  shortly  after 
the  expulsion  from  the  Ka^ba  in  1979  by  French 
guards  of  the  rebels  who  had  barricaded  themselves 
there,  the  ground  collapsed  as  the  result  of  a bomb  ex- 
plosion and  revealed  a pile  of  statues  buried  below 
ground;  the  Saudi  authorities  hastened  to  dispose  of 
them. 

Thus  the  religions  of  pagan  Arabia,  from  betyles  to 
carved  idob,  retained  their  primitive  internal  struc- 
ture, and  although  social  conditions  and  artistic  influ- 
ences might  alTect  the  actual  forms  of  representation, 
this  had  no  elTect  on  the  conceptual  development  of 
the  cults  there.  A list  of  the  Arab  gods  can  be  found 
in  Fahd's  Panikion„  with  all  the  known  information 
about  some  90  of  them,  and  showing  that  these  Arab 
cults  were  static  and  characteristic  of  the  desert  and 
nomadic  life,  in  which  betyles,  idols  and  sacred  trees 
were  the  dominant  features. 

Bibliography'.  This  article  is  based  on  T.  Fahd^s 
Le  ponihion  de  V Ambit  Geniralt  d la  OEille  dt  Vhigite^ 
Paris  1968;  sec  also  idem,  in  hiythts  ti  croyancts  du 
monde  miitr,  ii,  Paris  1985,  section  “Le  pantheon 
arabe  avant  Tlslam^’.  Amongst  references  used  in 
the  above,  still  of  value,  are;  Well  hausen, 

Berlin  1897;  E.  Ohorme,  Rtiigian  ptimitiue  dts 
Semites,  in  RHR,  cxxviit  (J944),  1-27;  idem,  hes 
teiigions  arahes  priisiamiques,  review  of  G.  Ryckinans, 
in  ibid.^  cxxxiii  (1947),  34-48;  G,  Ryckmans,  Les 
religians  atabes  pteislamiquts^ , Louvain  1953  ( = Bibl. 
du  Museon,  xxvi  - A.  Quillet,  Hisi.  gin.  des  reiigions^ 
Paris  i960,  ii,  199-228);  Djurdji  Zaydin,  An^db  ai- 
^Arab  al^b^damd^,  Cairo  1906.  See  also  hubai,;  isaf 
v^a-na^tla;  al-lat;  manaf;  rabb;  sa^d 

wA-NAi;is;  SHAMS.  (T,  Faho) 

SAN  AM  KADIS,  see  ^aois,  at  vol.  IV,  583-4,  and 
add  to  the  BibL  there:  Abu  IJamid  al-Gharnati-  ed. 
Fcrrand,  the  main  reference,  now  tr.  Ana  Ramos,  Abti 
Ifdmid  flTG^rna/r  (iJi.  565^116^,  Tubjeti  ai-aibah  {El 
Regain  de  tos  espirita-^),  Madrid  CSIC-ICMA  1990, 
(fuentes  Arahico-Mispanas  7^5),  46-7,  for  the  passage  in 
question  ( = ed,  Ferrand  69-70),  with  representation 


here  of  the  plate  ( - Ferrand,  between  200  and  201) 
iihowing  the  **object*^,  Le.  the  lightho'use  (which 
Ramos  renders  by  *btatue^‘  , isiatua}.  Sec  also  P.  Mar- 
tinez Montavez,  Per/il  de  OddU  kispano-drabe , Cadiz 
1974;  Sahar  al-Sayyid  ^Abd  al-^AzTz  8alih,  Madinai 
Radis  wa-dawruhd  fi  'l-iahi^  al-siydsi  ma  ^l-kadan  li  7- 
Andalus  fi  al~isidmt,  Alexandria  1990;  D. 

Brambn,  El  mundo  en  el  sigh  Xfi.  El  tratado  de  al-Zuhrt, 
Sabadell  1991  ( = Span.  tr.  of  the  K.  al- Dja ^rafiyya , ed. 

M,  Hadj-Sadok).  (J  Molknat) 

SANANDA^  or  sinandadj,  older  form  sinpja,  the 
ad  m inistrati  ve  capital  of  the  modem  Persian  pro- 
vince of  Kurdistan  and  the  general  name  for  the 
district  round  it. 

I The  town  . The  name  Sinna  came  into  historical 
prominence  only  from  the  9th/]  5th  century  onwards, 
the  main  urban  centre  of  the  district  having  preciously 
been  Sisar  [^.  w.  as  the  seat  of  the  Kurdish  wdli^  or 
local  rulers  of  Ardalan  [^. p. ].  Under  the  year 
988/1580.  the  t0th/l6lh  century  historian  of  the 
Kurds,  Sharaf  al-Din  Khan  BidllsI  [f.f.J,  speaks  in  his 
Sharqf-ndma  (cd.  V.  Veliaminof-Zernof,  St.  Peters- 
burg 1860-2,  i,  88)  of  a land  grant  held  by  TTmur 
Khan  of  Ardalan,  which  included  H^^^t^abad,  Stna, 
etc.,  but  the  local  historian  of  Sananda^,  ^All  Akbar 
Munshi  Wakayi^-nigar  (wrote  ca.  1310/1892-3,  see 
Storey,  i,  1300,  cf.  also  369),  in  his  ms.  work  on  the 
geography  and  history  of  Sananda^,  the  Hadiba-yi 
Nd^iri{¥r.  resume  by  B.  Nikitinc,  in  RMM,  xlix,  70- 
104),  says  that  Sinna  was  built  by  the  Sulayman 
Khan  on  the  ruined  site  of  an  earlier  settlement;  the 
Persian  ta\ihh.  or  chronogram  for  this  event  is  given  as 
gf^amkd  "borrows'^  « 1046  in,  abd^ad  [/1636-7J. 

The  wdli^^  being  near  the  Perso-Turkish  frontier, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  between  the  ^afawids 
and  the  Ottomans,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other;  during  this  period.  Ardalan  enjoyed,  like 
^Arabistin  and  Luristan,  a semi -in dependent  ex- 
istence. Du  png  the  Afghan  invasion  of  Persia,  in 
1132/1720,  the  Kurdish  chief  of  Sulaymaniyya 
seized  Sinna,  but  the  wdli  of  Ardalan  Subhan  Werdl 
Khan  recovered  it  in  the  time  of  Nadir  ^hah.  Aman 
Allah  **ihe  Great^^  (1212-40/1797-1825)  much  im- 
proved the  town  of  Sinna,  and  entertained  there  Sir 
John  Malcolm  andJ.C.  Rich,  but  his  grandson  Aman 
Allah  b.  Khusraw  Khan  Na-kam  (1265-84/1848-67) 
was  the  last  hereditary  wall  of  Kurdistan,  since  the 
central  government  in  Tehran  under  Nagir  al-Din 
Shah  V.  J now  extended  its  direct  control  over  the 
western  provinces. 

The  town  lies  tictw^een  the  right  bank  of  the  Kishlak 
river  (which  eventually  flows  ^own  to  the  Diyala  and 
then  the  Tigris)  and  Mount  Awldar,  which  separates 
Sinna  from  the  old  capital  IJ^sanabad.  The  citadel  of 
the  Et/ffhsj  described  by  such  19th  century  travellers  as 
Malcolm,  Rich  and  Cirikov,  is  on  a hill  some  21  m/70 
ft.  high  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  town's  popula- 
tion at  that  time  was  largely  Kurdish,  but  with  a 
substantial  Jewish  minority  and  a few  Chaldaean 
Catholic  and  Armenian  Christians,  and  it  was  a lively 
commercial  centre,  exporting  oak-galls,  tragacanth, 
furs  and  carpels.  In  modern  Persia,  Sananda^'  (lat^-  rnm 
35*  19'  N,,  long  47"  Ol  ' E.)  is  the  administrative  ' 
capita  nf  the  province  {tistdn)  of  Kurdistan,  with  a 
population  in  1991  of  244,249  {Frelirnina^  results  of  the 
d99J  census.  Statistical  Centre  of  Iran,  Population 
Division).  Senna  carpets  remain  a principal  product 
of  the  town  and  its  hinterland. 

2.  The  district.  The  older  district  of  Sinna  cor- 
responds with  the  heartland  of  the  modern  Kurdistan 
province,  with  high,  treeless  plateaux  in  the  northeast 
and  southeast,  whilst  its  central  part  is  intersected  by 
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numerous  valleys,  sloping  down  to  deciduous  forests 
in  the  east.  The  main  mountain  massif  is  (he  Kuh-i 
CihtJ  6ashma  (ca.  3,,65S  m/1 2, 000  ft.)  to  the  north  of 
Sanandadj  and  running  westwards  to  the  ^Iral^t  fron- 
tier. For  a detailed  survey  of  topography,  see  Minor- 
sky’s  art.  SenTia. 

Ethnically,  the  population  is  mainly  Kurdish,  Sun- 
nis of  (he  ^afi^i  ma^kab,  amongst  whom  shaykhs  of 
the  Nakahbandiyya  [^.f.  ] order  have  tradidonally 
been  influential*  although  the  u/dits  of  Ardalan  were 
ShT^i.  possibly  as  a result  of  former  connections  with 
the  Ahl-i  Id^akk  t^.  ] Guran.  In  addition  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Kurdish  speakers,  the  area  to  the  west  of 
Sananda^jf  up  to  and  slightly  across  the  frontier 

with  ^Irak,  contains  speakers  of  the  Haw  ram  am  or 
Awromani  dialect  of  the  Northwest  Iranian  tongue 
Guram  [see  cOras;  haw' a a man;  and  to  the  references 
there*  add  D.N.  MacKenaie*  Th£  dtahil  q/  Aii^r&man 
(Hawramdnt’f  Luhon),  in  Royal  Danish  Acad,  of  Sconces  ^ 
phil.-hist.  series*  iv/3  (Copenhagen  1966),  pp.  141). 

Bibliography  : Sharaf  al-Din  Bidllsi,  ^araf-ndma^ 
i,  82-9,  317-19*  320-22 Kinneir,  d 
mcmaiT  of  the  Persian  empire  y London  1813,  142-7;  Sir 
R,  Ker  Porter,  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia, 
Ancient  Babylonia,  etc.*  London  1822*  ti,  540-55* 
563-8;  Sir  John  Malcolm*  Mistory  of  Persia,  Fr.  tr. 
Paris  1821,  iii,  302;  idem,  Sketches  oj Persia,  London 
1827,  ii*  273;  J.C.  Rich,  Narraiwe  of  a residence  in 
Koordistan,  etc.,  London  1336*  i*  185-248;  281;  Rit- 
ter, Erdkunde,  ix*  412-59;  Chevalier  T.M.  Lycktama 
a Nijeholt,  Voyage  en  Russie,  au  Caueose  ei  en  Perse, 
Paris- Amsterdam  1872-5*  iv*  30-70;  G.  Hoffmann, 
Aus^iige  aus  den  syrischen  Akten  der  Martyren,  Leipzig 
1880,  265-6;  J.  de  Mtirgan,  Mission  scientijique  en 
Perse.  ElucUs  gjhgraphiques,  Paris  1895*  ii,  47-61;  M. 
St  reck,  Das  Gebiet  der  heuiigen  Landschafien  Armenien, 
Kurdistan  and  Westpersien,  in  ZA.  xiv*  138-9;  Ad- 
miralty Handbooks*  Naval  Intelligence  Division, 
Persia,  l^ndon  1945,  54,  303*  468-70, 

_ (V.  Minor sky-[C,E,  Bosworth)) 
al-^AN'ANI,  ^Abd  ai.-Razzais  b.  Hammam  b. 
Nafi^,  Abu  Bakr  al-Yamanl  al-ljtniyarl*  Yemeni 
scholar,  h.  126/744*  d.  in  the  middle  of  Shawwal 
21 1 /middle  of  January  827.  The  nisba  al -Himyari  in- 
dicates that  he  was  a mawid  [^.  v.  ] of  the  Band  IJitny^r. 
According  to  the  biographical  sources,  he  was  of  Per- 
sian origin  {min  ^ [see  abna^],  ^f^f,  al- 

lt.ik^t.^  Beirut  1984,  no.  lOOO).  His  father  was  already 
a learned  man  and  traditionist  (Tbn  Sa^d,  v,  399). 
*-Abd  al-Razzak  received  his  training  as  a scholar  in 
San^a^,  where  he  studied  for  a period  of  about  eight 
years  with  Ma^mar  b.  Rashid  (d.  153/770)  (Ahmad  b, 
Hanbal,  ai-^Ilal  wa-ma^rijai  ai-ri^l,  Beirut  1988*  ii* 
no-  2599;  Tbn  Abf  H^tim,  al-Djarh  u^a  'i-ia^dil, 
Haydarabad  1952*  iii,  38)  who  was  himself  of  Ba^ran 
origin  and  who  had  settled  in  San'a^  after  studying  in 
Ba^ra,  Medina  and  Mecca.  Moreover,  ^Abd  al- 
Razz^  participated  in  the  lectures  of  a number  of 
visiting  scholars  including  the  Meccans  Ibn  D^uravc^i 
(d.  J50/767),  Sufy^  b.  'Uyayna  (d.  198/813-4)  and 
the  Kufan  Sufyan  al-Thawrf  (d.  J61/778)  (Ibn  AbT 
Hatim,  Takdimai  al-ma^rija  li-kiidb  ab^arh  wa-‘l-ta^dii, 
fjaydarabad  1952,  52-3;  al-Dbahabi*  Mizdn  al-iHiddlJi 
nakd  al-ri^dl,  Cairo  1907*  ii*  127),  It  was  during  his 
commercial  trips  to  Syria  fal-Dhahabf.  i,  364) 

and  during  the  Ha^lf^  that  "^Abd  al-Razzak  came  into 
contact  and  studied  with  other  eminent  scholars  of  the 
middle  of  the  2nd/8th  century  like  al-Awza*^i  (d. 
157/774)  and  Malik  b.  Anas  (d.  179/795)  [q.vo  l 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  2nd  century  A.H.,  '^Abd 
al-Razzak  became  the  leading  scholar  of  the  Yemen. 
His  fame  attracted  students  fr<jm  all  parts  of  the 


Islamic  world*  amongst  them  the  ^Iraki^  Yaby^  b. 
Ma^in  (d.  233/848)  and  Afimad  b.  Hanbai  (d. 
241/855),  two  famous  AWijA  scholars  of  the  3rd/9th 
century.  The  reputation  of  'Abd  al-Razzak  was  first 
of  all  based  on  his  book  or  books.  The  oldest  informa- 
tion about  his  works  comes  from  his  pupils  mentioned 
above  (Ibn  IJanbal,  V/a/,  iii*  no.  3882,  iv,  no.  3940). 
There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  titles  of  his 
book  or  books.  Ibn  aJ-Nadim  (d,  385/995),  for  in- 
stance, mentions  a Kitdb  at-Sunan  fi  Tfikh  and  a Kitdb 
abMaghdzT  (Pihrisi,  Cairo  1929-30,  318),  Ibn  Khayr 
(d.  575/1 179)  claims  to  have  known  several  riwdydt  of 
a work  called  Mu^annqf-^^hsf::h  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Kiidh  al-Stinan  quoted  by  [bn  al-Nadim — and 
the  Kitdb  ai-Ma^hdzi.  which  according  to  him  was 
originally  a part  of  the  Mu^annaJ.  He  further  refers  to 
a book  annexed  to  the  Masannaf  called  which  he 

describes  as  a work  of  Ma^mar  h.  Ra^id  merely 
transmitted  by  ^Abd  al-Razz.^  {Fahr&sa,  Saragossa 
1894*  127-30).  Al-PhahabT  (d.  748/1347)  mentions  a 
^a77ii^a/-AaAi>(Affzdfi*  ii,  126)*  al-Safadt  (d.  764/1362- 
3)  a 77^ fr  {Nakt  al-kimydn,  Cairo  1911*  192)*  and  Ibn 
Katbir  (d.  774/1372-3)*  finally,  alongside  the  Mu^an- 
naf  names  a Musnad  {ai-Biddya  wa  V-niA<b''*^  265). 

^Abd  al-Razzak^s  reputation  as  a traditionist  is  am- 
bivalent, The  reasons  for  reservation.^  against  him 
were:  he  sometimes  transmitted  from  memory  and 
then  made  mistakes  (al-Safadi,  Nakt)\  at  the  end  of  his 
life  he  became  blind  and  was  then  not  able  to  per- 
sonally verify  transmissions  from  him  (al-ObahabT, 
Mizdn,  ii,  127;  Tbn  Haidar,  Tahdhib  al-tah^ib, 
Haydarabad  1907-9*  vi,  312);  and  he  was  allegedly  a 
partisan  of  the  Shi^a  flbn  Hanbal*  '//ei/,  ii,  no.  1545; 
Ibn  Hibban,  al-lliikdt,  IJaydaribid  1982,  viii*  412). 
Despite  these  insinuations*  leading  traditionists  such 
as  Ahmad  b.  HanbaJ*  aJ-Bukhari,  Muslim,  etc,,  ac- 
cepted a large  part  of  his  transmission  as  being 
reliable*  and  thus  'Abd  al-Razzak  became  a key  figure 
in  the  asdntd  [see  isnad]  of  the  most  important  Sunni 
besdiit  compilations. 

Of  ^Abd  al-Razzak's  works  the  following  have  been 
preserved;  (1)  A compilation  of  traditions  from  earlier 
scholars*  TdbFdn,  $akdba  and  the  Prophet*  called  ab 
Mu^annaf  (ed.  in  II  vols.  Habib  ^-Rahman  al- 
A^Z^rni,  Dabhel-Bcirut  1970-2;  “1983),  It  contains  a 
Kitdb  ai-Moghdzi  and  at  the  end  a Kitdb  abPjdmi^  which 
arc  both  to  a very  large  extent  works  of  his  teacher 
Ma^mar  b,  Ra^id  ais  transmitted  by  ^Abd  al-Razzak. 
(The  ms.  of  a Kitdb  ab$aldk  recorded  by  F.  Sezgin, 
fM5*  i*  99*  is  a fragment  of  the  Mu^aHiia/',)  The  edition 
of  the  Mu^annaJ  is  based  on  different  transmissions  of 
the  work  which  have  been  put  together  (see  H.  Mot- 
zki.  Die  Anfdnge  der  islamischen  Jurispradenz,  Stuttgart 
1991,  53-6).  (2.)  The  $ahijat  Hammdm  b.  Munabbih,  a 
collection  of  137  ahddidl  of  the  Prophet  from  Abu 
Hurayra  transmitted  by  ^Abd  al-Razzak  through 
Ma^mar  through  Hammam  b.  Munabbih  (d. 
101/719-20  of  102/720- 1)  (cd.  Muhammad 
Hamid u 11  ah  1953*  rev.  cd.  Luton  1979).  (3.)  A Tl^ffr 
(ms.  Cairo,  Dar  a|-Kuiub*  no.  242  tafsir),  which  is 
largely  a tafsir  by  his  teacher  Ma*^mar. 

The  works  of  ^Abd  al-Razzifl^  are  extremely  impor- 
tant for  the  study  of  early  Islamic  jurisprudence*  kaditk 
and  exegesis  of  the  Kurban  because  they  contain  older 
sources  or  materials  which  have  otherwise  been  lost. 
^Abd  al-Razzak  had  direct  access  to  authors  of  the  first 
extensive  compilations  of  traditions  arranged  accord- 
ing to  subject  {musannafdt  [see  mU^Jannaf])  like  those 
by  Ma'^mar  b.  Rashid,  Ibn  Diuravdj.  Sufyan  al- 
Thawri  and  Sufyan  b.  ^Uyayna.  His  own  Mu^annaf  i^ 
to  a large  extent  compiled  from  materials  received 
from  these  four  scholars*  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
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these  materials  came  for  the  most  part  from  their 
books.  In  general,  ^Abd  ahRazzak's  transmission 
from  these,  teachers  of  his  seems  to  be  reliable  (see 
Moizki,^^[ftSf!Q^l^flfi'Pl^^ccess  to  the  oldest  compila- 
tions of  Legal  traditions  which  are  not  limited  to  pro- 
phetic hadt^ — as  'Abd  al-Razzak's  Mu^atmaj  oilers — 
opens  new  venues  for  researching  both  the  origins  of 
Islamic  jurisprudence  as  well  as  the  devclopmem  of 
haditJi  in  general. 

BihiiQgr&phy\  Some  information  on  ^Abcl  al- 
Razza^k  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  of  the 
biographical  sources  on  scholars  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries  A,H.  In  addition  to  rhe  works  mentioned 
in  the  article,  see  also  Bukhari,  Kr  aZ-TaViiy  ai- 
kahtr.  Haydaribad  1941-2,  iii/2.  130;  "UkaylT,  K. 

Qi~kahiT\  Beirut  1984,  iii,  107-11.  The 
most  comprehensive  culleinions  of  traditions  about 
him  are  in:  I>hahabi,  aHam  ai-nubaid^^  Beirut 

1931  ff. , ix,  563-80;  Ibn  Manzur, 
madinai  Dimasiik  It-ibn  ^Asdkir^  Beirut  1934  ff. » xv, 
97-107;  Mizzf,  Tfah^rb  iti-k<tTrtdi  Jt 
Beirut  1992,  xviii,  52-62.  For  the  edition  of  the 
Mu^annqf  mentioned  in  the  article,  two  different  in- 
dices are  available:  F^hdris,  Beirut  1987  in  1 vol.; 
Fihris  ohadtiji  wn-dthdr,  Beirut  1988  in  4 vols. 

(H,  Motzki) 

al-$AN^ANI,  PivA^  al-Din  Sha^ban  b.  Salim  b. 
^Ufhnian  al-Iiiasiki  al-Ruml,  Yemenite  poet  and 
physician  ( 1065-11 49/1655-1 736). 

^a' ban’s  father  was  an  Ottoman  trooper  from  the 
town  of  Hasaka  on  the  river  Khabur  i?-]>  and  hia 
mother  was  Yemeni  by  birth.  Sha*^ban  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries,  above  all  in  his 
capacity  as  a panegyrist  and  man  of  letters  but  he  was 
also  known  for  his  stirring  sermons  of  exhortation. 
For  some  time,  he  lived  by  trade,  but  later  he  devoted 
himself  to  medicine  and  henceforth  earned  his 
livelihood  out  of  medical  practice  {tafabbub).  In  his  fif- 
ties, he  was  struck  by  hemiplegia  which  in- 

creasingly isolated  him  as  he  grew  older.  A poor  man, 
he  died  in  his  home  town  San^P  [?  e.J  aged  81. 

Most  of  Sha' bin's  oeuvre  fell  into  oblivion  after  his 
death,  including  an  anthology  entitled  Dtwdn  Badr 
^^^bdn.  Except  for  some  fragments  of  poetry  as  pre- 
served by  his  biographers,  only  two  pieces  from  his 
pen  have  come  down  to  us,  sc,  a dispute  about  rank 
between  a Freeborn  woman  and  a female  slave  (see 
BiM.),  and  an  extensive  didactic  poem  on  dietetics  and 
hygienics  designed  for  domestic  use  (see  Bibt.). 

BihliogTaphyi  O.  K.ahl,  iil-Mufdb^m  baina  l-burta 
wal-ama.  Ein  Beitrag  zut  jemefiiiist;hgn  RangstreiiHi^aluT 
dei  ;7JId  Jahrhundtrts,  in  WO,  xvii  (1986),  110-49; 
A.  Schopen  and  O,  Kahl,  Die  Natd^ig  ai-Jtkar  des 
^^hdn  ibn  Saiim  ax-^on^dni.  Eme  jemejittische  Gesund- 
heits/ibei  aus  dgm  fruhen  18.  /ahrhundert.  Text,  Oherset- 
zung  and  Krnnmenm^  Wiesbaden  1993,  3-8  (and  the 
bio-bibiiographical  sources  quoted  there). 

(O,  Kahl) 

al-^ANAWBARI,  AbC  Bakr  (or  Abu  9-Rasim  or 
Abu  'l-Fadl)  Muhammad  b.  Ai^mao  (or  Ahmad  b. 
Muhammad)  b.  al-Husayn  b.  Marrar  al-Uabbf  (the 
nisba  aJ-Sini,  given  by  Mez,  Renaissance^  250,  Eng.  ir, 
261,  is  a scribal  error)  al-Halabr  al-Anjaki,  poet  and 
librarian  at  the  court  of  Sayf  al-Dawla  e j in 
Maw^il  and  Aleppo. 

Bom  in  Antioch  before  ea.  275/888  (if  Ihsan 
^Abbas,  Diwdn  at-^anawhan,  Beirut  1970,  poem  231, 
V.  67  is  to  be  taken  literally),  he  died  In  Aleppo  in  the 
year  334/945,  Since  hb  chronology  is  consonant  with 
neither  the  A^m  nor  the  Yatima,  very  little  is  known 
about  his  life.  He  was  a close  friend  of  Kushasjjim 
[ij.ti.  |,  the  poet  and  master-cook  to  Sayf  al-Dawla,  and 


eventually  became  hb  sOn-in-law,  exchanging  several 
verse  epbilcs  with  him,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  time 
(see  J.E.  Montgomery.  Abu  Fitds’s  poetic  correspondence 
ii}ilh  Abu  Zuhajyr^  in  The  Occasionai  Fapers  of  the  Schoot  of 
Ahhasid  Studies,  St.  Andrews,  ii  [I983j,  1-45).  The 
tradition  that  al-Sanawbarl  was  himself  a keen 
gardener  may  be  aetiological,  based  on  his  fame  and 
pre-eminence  as  a nature  poet.  As  Mez,  loc.  ci/, , ex- 
plains, the  iakab  ai-^anaufbarT  presumably  means  that 
either  he  or  his  father  traded  in  pine  nuts  {^anaivtar). 
Al-^anawbari,  however,  according  to  Ibn  ^Asakir, 

Tah^Tb  Ta^t}^  Dimasth,  Damascus  1329,  i.  456, 
claimed  that  the  name  had  been  given  to  his  grand- 
father by  the  caliph  al-Ma^mun  f^.f.  |,  on  account  of 
the  keenness  of  his  reasoning  in  disputations  (?).  His 
poems  in  praise  of  the  ahi  cd-bayt  \q.v.\  point  to  his 
Shi^T  affiliations,  but  as  this  is  not  attested  by  any  later 
authorities  it  may  simply  be  that  these  poems  were 
composed  to  harmonise  with,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  ShTl 
Flamdanids  [i?-f  ].  Among  his  raitjfs  were  Abu  ’I- 
Hasan  al-Adib  and  Abu  ’l-f4asan  Muhammad  b. 

Ahmad  b.  ^jumay^  al-Ghassant. 

Al-$anawbarFs  dfwdn  was  edited  (in  alphabetical 
and  not  generic  order)  by  Abu  Bakr  al-^ulT  [q.o,  |.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Fihrist,  168,  it  amounted  to  200  folios. 

The  section  containing  the  rhyme-lettem  rd^  to  kdf  is 
still  extant  in  a ms  in  Calcutta  (see  'Abbas,  op.  eii. , 

6),  although  this  is  not  exhaustive  as  'Abbas,  Takmdai 
DFufan  ai-Sanawbart,  poems  83-98,  and  L.  al-^akkal 
and  D.  al-Khatib.  TuUmmat  Dfwdn  al-S^Tiawbar^,  Alep- 
po 1971,  poems  27-37,  indicate.  The  dtwdn  contains 
the  full  panoply  of  poetic  types  encountered  in  the  col- 
lections of  Other  contemporary  poets  (panegyrics  and 
vituperations  [50  pieces],  love  poems  [especially 
mu^iakkardi,  poems  composed  about  boys,  80  pieces], 
veneric  and  cynegeiic  pieces,  ihrenodies  and  consola- 
tions [40  pieces],  occasional  snippets  composed  to 
order,  etc.)  but  is  Justly  famous  for  its  40  nature 
poems,  txjth  epigrams  and  kusidas  rabi^iyydt 

(vernal  poems),  zahriyydt  (flora!  poems),  rawdiyydi 
(meadow  poems)  and  even  di^aliHiyydt  (snow  poems). 

Whilst  al-$anawbarT  is  heavily  indebted  to  his  poetic 
forbears,  especially  Ibn  al-Mu'tazz  [^.  i;.  ].  he  is 
acknowledged  as  the  creator  of  the  fully  independent 
nature  ka^ida,  doing  as  much  Ibr  horticultural  poetry 
as  Abu  Nuwas  did  for  viticuhural  poetry.  His 

achievement  is  that  he  not  only  liberated  nature  as  a 
theme  of  the  Arabic  poetic  repertoire,,  establishing  it 
as  a genre  in  its  own  right,  but  that  he  also  enlarged 
its  scope  to  encompass  other  genres,  such  as  the 
khamriifya  [47^  i'-]-  The  key-note  of  this  poetry  is  the 
striving  after  wonderment  and  effect,  being  very 
much  the  product  of  the  betdi^  \q.  v.  ] style  and  being 
heavily  dependent  upon  ' 'phamastic''  {takf^tli)  im- 
^ later  defined  by  'Abd  aJ-Rahir  al-QjurjJjam 
(tl.  471/J087  in  Suppl.J),  imagery  which  involves 
the  inversion  of  the  conventional  Leading  to  an  an- 
thropomorphisation  of  nature.  These  effects  arc 
directed  at  the  auditor/readcr’s  appreciation  of  the 
poet's  display  of  ‘^linguistic  ingenuity  ...  a style  in 
which  the  probable  is  made  improbable,  the  familiar 
enigmatic,  the  ordinary  miraculous"  (S.  Sped,  Man- 
nerism in  Arabk  poetry,  Cambridge  1989,  l56)jpatid3r.C0m 

In  modern  scholarship,  al-S^^nawbarl's  nature 
poetry  has  been  studied  from  the  exclusive  viewpoint 
of  the  imagination,  as  literary  (mannerist)  artifice 
devoid  of  any  connection  with  reality.  This  is  to 
overlook  the  occasional  or  social  nature  of  much  of 
this  poetry;  it  is  not  the  poetic  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  was  presumably  composed  for  the  garden 
banquei-cum-mdi^/ijr  "when  the  caliph  or  a grandee 
would  invite  the  habitues  of  his  salon  to  a Sans-souci 
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in  the  gardens  at  the  edge  ol  town"'  (C.E.  von 
Grunebanm^  A.ipecls  of  Arabk  urban  liigratur^j  in  Islamic 
Studks.  viii  [1 969j,^.  Hence  the  repeated,  witty 

shifts  ifir' register “phantastic’ ’ to  the  on- 
toJogicah  i-e.  from  the  imaginary  to  the  real.  His  in- 
fluence  on  Andalusian  poetry  was  such  that  Ibn 
Khafadja  o.  ] was  crowned  the  $anawbarT  of  the 
West. 

A commentary  on  Ohu  1-Rumma's  Bd^iyj>a  was 
also  penned  by  aJ-SanawbarL 

Bibitography:  Given  in  the  article.  For  a survey 
of  20th-century  scholarship  and  an  extensive  discus- 
sion of  aJ'SanawbarT^s  nature  poems,  see  G. 
Schoeler^  Arabki^lir  Naiurdkhlung.  Z)rc  Zahnydt, 
Habi^tyat  und  Rau^fydt  van  thnn  Anjdngen  bis  as^ 
•^anaubarf.  Ei»e  geUtungs-,  motto-  und  sitigesckkhtlkhe 
Unfirsu^bung^  Beirut  1974,  273-343-  and  Sciigin, 
Gdi't  ii.  501-2.  Other  works  containing  discussions 
of  al-SanawbarT  are  A.  Hamori*  On  the  art  of  medkoai 
Arabk  Ikeraiure,  Princeton  1974,  76-87;  M.M. 

Hadawij  From  primaty  to  set^onda^  Qa^fdas:  thoughts  ort 
the  deoeiopmeni  of  Classical  Arabic  poetry^  in  JAL^  xi 
(1980),  29-31;  E.  Wagner,  Grundzuge  det  klassischen 
arobischen  lykhtung,  Darmstadt  1988,  li,  145-50;  J. 
Stetkevych,  The  zephyrs  of  Najd:  the  poetics  of  nostalgia 
in  the  Classkat  Arabic  Nasib,  Chicago  1993,  183-7. 
See  also  C.E.  Bos  worth,  SanawbaTts  degy  on  the 
pilgrims  slain  in  the  Carmathian  attack  <ffi  Mecca 
{3171930).  a iiteraTy-historkal  study,  in  Arabica,  xix 
(1972),  222-39.  Montgomery) 

SANDABIL,  a town  said  to  be  the  capi  tal  of  the 
king  of  China  in  the  account  of  the  Arab  traveller 
and  litterateur  Abu  Dulaf  Mis^ar  b.  Muhalhil  [i^  J 
purptming  to  describe  his  participation  in  an  embassy 
of  the  Chinese  king  b.  al-ShakhIr  returning 

from  the  court  of  the  Samanid  amir  Na^r  b,  Ahmad 

(301-31/914-43  at  Bukhara. 

Abu  Dulaf  describes  it  as  an  immense  city,  one 
day's  journey  across,  with  walls  90  cubits  high  and  an 
idol  temple  bigger  than  the  sacred  mosque  at 
Jerusalem  {First  Risdta,  Fr.  tr.  G,  Ferrand,  in  Relations 
de  voyages  . . . rdatifs  d i*Fxtr/me  Orient  du  VHP  au  XVHI* 
sieeies,  Paris  1913-14,  219-20,  221;  Ger.  tr.  A.  von 
Rohr -Sauer.  Oes  Abu  Dulaf  Berichi  uher  seine  Reise  nach 
Turh^stan^  China  und  Indien,  Bonn  1939,  17,  27-30,  text 
originally  known  in  Yakut,  Buldan,  ed._  Beirut,  lii, 
440,  444-5,  cf.  275,  and  In  aJ-Ka^wmi*  Athdr  ai-biidd, 
ed.  Wustenfeld,  ii,  30  If  ).  It  is  not,  however,  men- 
tkjned  in  other  early  Muslim  sources  on  China  (the 
Hudud  al-^dlam.,  Gardizi,  Marwazi),  and  its  existence 
as  such  is  dubiouK,  given  abo  further  doubts  alxjut  the 
historicity  of  this  Sino-Sarnanld  mission  {see  C,F. 
Bos  worth.  An  alleged  embassy  frorri  the  Emperor  of  China  to 
the  Amir  Mayr  b.  Ahmad:  a contribution  to  Sdmdnid  military 
history.,  in  Minovi  and  Afshar  (eds  ),  Yddndme-ye  irdm- 
ye  Minorsky,  Tehran  1969,  8-9).  Marquatt,  Streifzuge, 
84-9,  cf,  von  Rohr-Sauer,  op.  ciL , 58-60.  sought  to 
identify  Sandabil  with  Kan-chu,  in  Kan-su  province 
[g.ij.  ],  which  would  be  geographically  feasible.  Minor- 
sky  pointed  out,  Hudud  ak^dlam^  comm.  232.  that  the 
name  of  the  ^ ‘large  town  governed  from  China*"  in 
the  anonymous  geography,  tr.  65,  Kh,ahb-k. 
resembles  in  the  Arabic  script  the  S,n.dab.!  of  Abu 
Dulaf,  especially  in  its  last  three  letters,  and  noted  that 
the  place  mentioned  in  the  Hudild al-^alam  *s  chapter  on 
China  immediately  before  Khal.b.k  is  Khamf  u - 
Kan-chu.  It  seems  impossible  to  take  the  question  any 
further  than  this. 

Bibliography'  Given  in  the  article. 

(C.E.  Bos  worth) 

§ANDAL  (a.,  P.  candtii  from  Skr.  dandana)  is  the 
sandal  wood,  coming  from  several  unrelated  trees 


which  are  mainly  of  Indian  and  Southeast  Asian 
origin. 

Both  white  and  yellow  sandalwood  were,  in  fact, 
only  different  kinds  of  iSianta/wm  album  E, , Santalaceae.  It 
supplies  the  bright,  white  sap-woiid  and  the  reddish 
heartwood-  Because  of  its  peculiar  scent,  probably  ex- 
perienced as  very  pleasant,  it  was  appreciated  from 
time  immemorial  and  used,  among  other  purposes, 
for  perfumeries,  and  its  ethereal  oils  against  inAam- 
m at  ions  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  red  sandalwood, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  heart  wood  of  Pterocarpus  .van- 
talinus  Eeguminosae.  It  is  totally  scentless  and  of  lit- 
tle value,  but  was  popular  for  its  beauty.  It  Is  not 
known  how  the  name  sandal  was  transferred  from  the 
white-yellow  to  the  red  wood.  The  Arabic  authors 
know  the  same  threefold  distinction.  Sandalwood  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  most  comprehensive  ac- 
count about  st^ndal  is  found  in  al-Nuwayri,  Nihoya.,  xii, 

39-42,  tr.  Wiedemann,  in  Aufsdtze  zur  arabischen 
Wissenschqftsgeschkhte,  ii,  252-4,  263.  The  yellow,  fat 
{al-dasim)^  heavy  wood,  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
painted  over  with  saffron  and  is  therefore  also  called 
akzafardni^  is  accounted  the  best  sandalwood.  It  has  a 
strong  fragrance  and  is  designated  as  al-makasirt  (the 
meaning  of  ihis  nisba  is  not  clear,  cf.  Dozy,  Suppl. , ii, 

3 58-9).  Of  the  white  sandalwood,  which  is  also 
fragrant,  there  exist  various  varieties,  which  incline 
partly  tt>  yellow,  brown  and  red. 

The  use  of  various  sandalwoods  in  medicine,  above 
all  of  their  ethereal  oils,  is  described  extensively  from 
several  sources  by  Ibn  al-Bayl^ar  iDjdmP.  iii,  89,  10- 
31  - Lcclerc,  no.  1418).  When  added  to  electuaries 
{ma^^undt),  they  are  inter  alia  e fleet! ve  against  fever 
and  heating  of  the  bile.  If  inhaled,  its  powder  is  effec- 
tive against  pleurisy  {birsdm)  and  congestion  (?  lahfb). 

If  the  electuary  is  applied  togeiher  with  rosewater  as 
a poultice,  it  is  effective  against  erysipelas  (^amra), 
boils  of  feverish  gout  {al-nibris  al-ftd^r)  and  infections  of 
the  eyelids  {s&atar). 

In  the  Maghrib,  as  repeatedly  stated  by  ^Abd  Allah 
b.  6a]ihp  Ibn  al-Baytar*s  teacher  (see  Dietrich, 
Dkscurides  triumphans.,  ill,  31.  38*  93,  and  Dozy,  Suppl. 

I,  846a),  sa^ihi  indicates  thyme  {nammdm)  and 
the  wild  and  cultivated  mint  ( Ihymus  serpyllum  L. , 
Labiatae). 

Bibliography  : Studies  of  the  sources  and  further 
literature  in  A.  Dietrich,  Disocuridts  triumphans.  Ein 
anonymer  arabischer  Kornmentar,  in  Ende  12.  Jahrh.  zur 
Materia  medica,  i,  41.  n.  2,  Abh,  A.  IV  Gdtt.^  Phil.- 
Hist.  KL,  N.F.,  no.  173,  Gottingen  1980;  idem.  Die 
Efgdnzung  Ibn  ^ulgul  *s  zur  Aiateria  medica  des 
Dioskurides^  no.  38.  in  Ahh.  A.  W.  GoU.^  Phil. -Hist. 

Kl,  MR,  no.  202,  Gottingen  1993. 

(A.  Dietrich) 

SAN DJ ■ SiNfiJ,  pi.  the  generic  term  for  any 

kind  of  cymbal.  Both  al-Djawharf  and  aJ-DJaw^ikl 
say  that  the  word  is  an  Arabicised  one.  Tane  thinks 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Persian  san^  or  sin^  and 
Ibn  Khurradadhbih  (d.  near  the  opening  of  the  1 0th 
century)  avers  that  the  Persians  invented  it  (al- 
Mas^udT,  Muril^„  viti,  90  ■=  § 3214),  However,  the  in- 
Kirumenf  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Semites.  We 
read  of  the  san^  in  early  Arabic  JiteraturefAl-K,utamI|f  Qom 
refers  to  the  fan^li  al-^inn  and  Ibn  Muhriz  j was 
called  the  sannd^  al-^Arab.  The  feminine  form  of  the 
latter,  said  to  express  an  intensive,  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  cognomen  of  al^ASha  Maymun  known  as  the 
fannddfat  al-^Arab  and  in  a certain  Mustarad  al- 
sannd^ia.  Yet  it  is  diflicuU  to  say  whether  the  actual  in- 
strument or  mere  symbolism  is  aimed  at  in  these  in- 
stances. Further  confusion  is  added  by  the  fact  that 
the  word  san^  ( < Pers.  cang)  was  also  given  by  some 
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Arabic  wriCcrs  CO  the  harp,  although  the  more  general 
name  for  the  latter  was  [see 

The  term  or  stn^^  is  generally  used  for  the  cym- 
bat  in  the  East,  although  zini^  has  been  more  common 
in  the  West  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  instrumem  is 
played  in  pairs  and  is  used  to  regulate  the  measure  or 
rhythm  in  both  music  and  dancing.  That  it  had  a 
deJlnite  place  as  a rhythmic  Lntrument  m days  of  old 
is  stated  by  Ibn  Zayla  (d.  4+0/1048)  in  his  Kiidb  ai-K^ 
(cd,  Z.  Yusuf,  Cairo  1 964).  It  is  to  be  found  in  several 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  finger  cymbals  used  today  are 
generally  about  4 or  5 cm  in  diameter  and  they  are 
usually  attached  to  the  thumb  and  middle  linger. 
They  are  depicted  by  Niebuhr  (i,  tab.  xxvi),  Villoteau 
(pi.  cc.  26),  Lane  (Aiodzrn  Egyptians^  ch.  xviii),  Christ- 
xani>witsch  (no.  .^6),  Lavignac  (2794,  2936),  and 
Sachsse  (tab.  8,  no.  36).  Specimens  may  be  found  in 
museums,  notably  Brussels  (no,  293)  and  New  York 
(no,  383).  Other  names  for  the  cymbal,  according  to 
Villoteau  (980),  are  zH  (<  Turk,  zi'/f),  kds  (probably 
of  cup-shape  form  originally),  and  sadjclia  or 
although  probably  this  ought  to  be  written  In 

Syria  we  have  the  term  and  in  Morocco 

nuway^LSa  (dimin.  of  nd^ui)  in  common  use,  the  former 
being  a metathesis  of  shuAay/a  (see  below).  The  term 
faldfii  (sing,  was  also  applied  to  all  high- 

sounding  clashed  metal  instruments,  of  this  type.  Like 
zii  or  zjii,  it  is  of  onomatopoeic  origin,  the  verba!  root 
being  (‘*to  sound”).  There  are  cognates  in  all  the 
Semitic  languages.  Saadia  (d.  941)  equates  the  Arabic 
root  with  the  Hebrew  and  we  have  the  Arabic 

standing  for  the  Hebrew  (cymbals) 

of  Fsalm  cl,  5,  in  the  Ghf^ttrium  l^tinQ-arahii^um  (11th 
century).  Small  cymbals  attached  to  a frame  were  also 
in  use.  This  instrument  was  known  as  the  or 

faghdna  (see  below).  It  resembled  a pair  of  metal  tongs 
with  iwo  or  three  arms  branching  from  the  open  ends, 
a small  cymbal  being  attached  to  each  arm.  Nowadays 
it  is  called  a zilit  ("jingling  tongs”).  We  see  it 

depicted  in  Sisanid  art,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Ibn 
^Jiallikan  (tr.  de  Slane,  iii,  491)  and  in  the 
Sttkayii'-  There  are  two  Turkish  speeimens  at  New 
York  (nos.  353,  1377). 

The  hand  cymbals  are  to  be  found  in  both  the 
plate  and  howl  shape.  This  belongs  to  martial  and 
processional  music.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
lFaedagi>gtii)  said  that  the  Arabs  used  cymbals  (xop- 
[^Xct)  in  war,  and  this  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  later 
Arabic  reference  to  the  ^anrid^at  although 

Arabic  lexicographers  think  differently.  Al-Djawharf 
describes  a cup^shape-  instrument  called  the  ^a^nr  It 
was  a small  bronze  cup  {fusayi)  which  was  struck 
against  another  of  its  kind.  This  cup  or  buwl- shape 
cymbal  was  favoured  in  martial  music,  and  it  is 
delineated  in  several  pictures  of  a military  band  which 
are  found  in  the  treatise  on  automata  by  BadT  al- 
Zaman  al-Djazarl  (flor.  later  6th/ 1 2th  century  [^.e.  in 
Suppl.j)  which  have  been  reproduced  (T’A^  legacy  of 
Islam ^ Ist  ed.,  llg.  91;  Schulz,  Die pers.- Islam . Mimatur- 
maierei,  lab.  ii;  al-DjazarT,  tr.  D.R.  Hill,  The  hook  of 
knowledge  of  ingenious  meehanieal  devices^  Dordrecht 
1974).  At  this  period,  however,  the  cymbal  was  called 
the  kds,  kdsa  orka^s,  and  N^ir-i  Khusraw  (iSi^iir-ndma, 
ed.  Schefer,  43,  46,47)  mentions  it  among  the  martial 
instruments  of  the  Fatimids.  In  the  Alf  layla  wa-layla  (i, 
66,323;  ii,  656;  iii,  150,  27 J,  274,  298),  these  bowl- 
shaped ^ or  kdsdt  are  frequently  mentioned  in  com- 
pany with  fubdl  (drunns)  in  the  warlike  scenes.  In 
modern  times,  the  hand  cymbal  is  plate- shaped  and 
known  as  the  san^  zil  and  kds  (Villoteau,  ioc.  cf'/. ; 
Russel],  Aleppo^  i,  151).  Villoteau  gives  the  diameter 
of  the  Egyptian  instrument  as  24.4  cm.  For  a Palestin- 


ian example,  see  Sachsse  (66.  tab.  8).  For  numbers 
used  in  military  bands,  see  tabl-khaha.  For  quite  a 
century  and  a half,  Turkey  has  been  famed  for  the 
manufacture  of  cymbals  and  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
2()th  century  .several  thousands  were  exported  from 
Istanbul  every  year.  There  are  two  other  mediaeval 
names  for  the  cymbal  which  are  worth  recording,  viz. 
sajfdko^^  and  musdjik-  The  former  occurs  in  the  Kitdb 
al-Aghdni  (v,  75),  and  Ibn  al-Haytamf  (Berlin 

ms.  55 17^  fol.  I9b)  likcn.s  it  to  the  (cymbal). 

Musdjik  and  mus^iko  equate  with  eymhaium  in  the 
Glossatium  latino-arahicum  and  the  Voeahulisia  in  Arahico 
(J  2th- 1.3th  century). 

Clappers.  In  Arabic,  handclapping  is  called 
safk^  (asfik  and  fasfth^  all  of  these  terms  being 

derived  from  verbal  roots  meaning  "to  clap  the 
hands’^  and  are  of  the  same  kin  as  the  Hebrew  ^dpak 
(Ezekiel,  xxi.  17).  A plate  of  wood  or  metal  wa.?  called 
a fafiba,  and  from  the  same  root  we  get  mufe^ahdt,  a 
word  which  appears  to  denote  "clappers”.  Labid 
[g.  if.  j , the  Arabic  poet,  places  musajfapdt  in  the  hands 
of  wailing  women  (anwdh).  Another  word  for  clapperti 
occurs  in  the  Vocahulisia  Amoigo  (1501)  where  we  have 
maeiquif  (chapas  para  laner)  and  mabiquif  {tarrmas  ehapos 
pata  taner)  registered.  Doubtless  the  b in  the  latter  is  a 
slip  for  r.  Dozy  was  of  the  opinion  that  both  these 
words  were  metathescs  of  musdjtk,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  word  intended  is  mafAaAi/'(sing.  the 

Aramaic  root  corresponding  to  this  being  ^fiekaf  (“to 
clap  the  hands”).  See  also  shakf  and  ^hukuf  (tesia)  in  the 
Ghssarium  lalino-arabicum  and  the  Voeabulisia  in  Arabieo. 

In  modern  times  the  ^ukayfdt  were  small  small  cym- 
bals (or  c^Lftan^^J)  used  by  dancers.  For  a design  of 
these  clappers,  see  the  Kiidb  al-Burkdn  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Or.  J33,  fol.  lib).  In  Persia  and  Turkey 
they  are  known  as  the  ^drpdra  (lit.  "four  pieces”)  or 
edlpdra.  See  Farmer,  Turkish  musical  instruments^  in 
/RAS  (1936).  Castanets  are  mentiuned  by  Ibn 
Khaldun  (cd.  Quatremerc,  ii,  354,  tr.  Rosenthal,  ii, 

397)  and  Villoteau  (981)  says  that  they  were  called 
akligk  in  Egypt.  Outside  of  Spain,  where  they  may 
have  been  known  as  the  kdsatdn  (hence  perhaps 
casfanet),  they  have  not  been  favoured. 

The  Percussion  slab  known  as  the  ndkus  is  dealt 
with  separately;  see  NA^fus. 

Percussion  staff.  This  was  the  kadrb^  an  Lnsiru- 
ment  found  in  the  hands  of  several  of  the  early  musi- 
cians of  Islam.  Its  identity  has  long  been  a puzzle  to 
both  mustcographers  and  orientalists.  It  was  a staff 
which  was  used  for  rhythmic  purposes  either  by  strik- 
ing it  up^on  the  ground  or  upon  something  else.  Ibn 
Ha^jac  al-Haytaml  (d.  972/1565,  fol.  19b)  has  a sec- 
tion entitled  “Concerning  beating  (d^rb}  with  the 
upon  cushions  (wasdHd)'\  It  recalls  an  incident  in  the 
“Story  of  the  Mock  Caliph”  in  the  A^  loyla  wa-layld 
where  a cushion  {mudawwara)  is  struck  as  a signal  for 
servants  to  appear.  Burton  will  not  allow  that  a 
cushion  is  meant,  and  substitutes  “a  circular  plate  of 
wood  or  metal,  a gong”.  We  get  a slight  idea  of  the 
sound  of  the  kadfb  from  the  fact  that  Muhammad  is 
said  to  have  been  averse  to  the  tick-tack  {fetkf^^)  of  the 
kadib,  and  the  same  is  said  of  the  imam  al -Shall (al- 
ghaJahl,  fol.  79).  It  is  given  a place  in  music  bxifMf.COm 
Ikhwaji  al-Sala^  (i,  91)  and  Ibn  Zayla,  although  later 
it  fell  into  desuetude  and  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  amateur  and  the  folk.  Indeed,  the  word 
muktadab  came  to  mean  "untrained”  or  “extem- 
porised”. 

Bells.  Ordinarily,  the  cup,  bowl,  or  cone  shape 
bell  is  known  in  Arabic  as  the  whilst  the  sphere - 

shape  bell  is  called  the  ^ul^ul.  On  the  other  hand, 

Carets  also  stands  for  a large  bell  (campana)  and  ^ul^ul 
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for  a small  bell  (tintinnabulum)^  the  probable  reason 
being  that  the  first-mentioned  form  was  generally 
found  in^lhe  large  instrument  whilst  the  second- 
mentioned  form  was  generally  found  in  the  small  in- 
strument. Bells  were  used  on  the  necks  of  animals  in 
pre-Islamic  days,  and  there  is  a tradition  that 
Muliamrnad  was  averse  to  the  sound  of  the  caravan 
bells  so  that  the  fiction  arose  that  “angels  will  not 
associate  with  a company  where  there  is  a ^aras*'  (e.g. 
Muslim,  Libds^  trad.  103).  A collection  of  these  bells, 
cither  on  a board  or  on  a chain  or  rope,  is  known  as 
a fabla.  The  term  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew  fabla,  which,  in  turn,  had  its  origin  in  the 
Greek  td(^Xo(,  because  these  bells  were  generally  at- 
tached to  a tablet  of  wood.  'I  hcre  is  a specimen  of  a 
fabla  at  New  York  (no.  2659),  the  largest  bell  being 
10  X 5.8  cm.  Bells  were  also  used  to  increase  the  din 
of  battle  so  as  to  affright  the  enemy,  as  we  are  told  by 
I bn  Zayla,  and  in  the  story  of  Gharfb  and  his  brother 
^Adjib  in  the  Alf  layla  wa-layla  (iii,  294)  we  read  of  the 
camels  and  mules  in  battle  being  furnished  with  large 
bells  {a4irds),  small  bells  . as  well  as  jingles 

{kaldki[).  According  to  Cervantes,  the  Moors  of  Spain 
did  not  tolerate  their  use  as  martial  instruments. 

The  small  bell  ((ta/(^’a/),  sometimes  called  a pellet 
bell,  was  spherical.  Like  salsal,  dabdab,  etc.,  the  word 
is  of  onomatopoeic  origin.  Ai-Khalil  (d.  probably  in 
175/791)  likened  the  sound  of  the  small  cymbals 
(funudi)  hanging  in  the  rim  of  the  tambourine  {duff)  to 
that  of  the  small  bells  {djaldfiii,  sec  Kh^arazml. 
Mafdtih  al-^ulum,  236).  Indeed,  these  small  bells  were 
sometimes  attached  to  tambourines  [sec  duff].  AI- 
Muzarrid  (6th  century  A.D.)  speaks  of  small  (tam- 
bourine) bells  {fialdfilC)  replying  to  the  wind  in- 
struments {mazdmiT\  see  the  Mufa44aliyydf,  i,  165). 
These  d^alddjil  were  also  attached  to  the  necks  of 
smaller  anirnds  in  the  form  of  a fabla,  and  in  Mamluk 
times  they  were  fastened  to  the  hats  of  criminals  (al- 
MakrTzi,  Suluk,  i/2,  106).  They  also  formed  part  of  the 
imp>edimenta  of  itinerant  minstrels,  who  likewise  wore 
them  on  their  hats  (J.S.  Buckingham,  Travels,  i,  100), 
as  did  the  fools  in  'I'almudic  Jewry  (Jastrow,  Diet. 
Targ.^  518).  In  Persia,  the  large  bell  is  called  a zang  or 
dard  and  the  small  bell  a zangula  or  zangulida.  In  'I’urkcy 
they  arc  the  ^ang  and  iingrak  rcsp>cctivcly. 

An  elaborate  type  of  chimes  was  known  to  the 
Arabs,  who  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  Greeks.  It  is 
described  in  a treatise  by  one  Muristus  (7. f ],  who,  in 
turn,  was  indebted  to  an  Egyptian  named  Sa^atus  or 
Satus,  whose  writings  were  known  in  Arabic  as  early 
as  the  4th/I0th  century  at  least  {Fihrist,  270).  This  in- 
strument was  called  the  ffulfiul  al-fayydb  (clamorous 
bell)  or  the  dfulflul al-fiydh  (octavo  bell).  Sec  Mach.,  ix, 
26. 

Another  Jingling  instrument  was  the  4i<^^dna  or 
fagtdna  (<  Pers.  cagiidna).  It  took  several  forms.  One 
was  a sceptre  of  wood  surmounted  by  hoops  of  wire 
from  which  were  suspended  about  a hundred  small 
bells.  For  a design,  sec  Niebuhr  (tab.  xxviii).  Another 
kind  was  surmounted  by  a metal  cone  pavilion,  hence 
the  European  name  of  Chapeau  Chinois  which  was 
given  to  it.  From  this,  and  from  three  or  four  horizon- 
tal arms,  small  bells  and  cymbals  were  hung.  It  was 
borrowed  by  European  military  bands  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury from  the  Turks,  and  in  Britain  was  known  as  the 
“Jingling  Johnnie”.  Sec  Farmer,  Rise  and  development 
of  military  music,  fig.  9.  For  the  'I’urkish  instrument, 
sec  Wittman,  Travels  in  Turkey  (1803).  Oriental  Chris- 
tians use  a different  type  known  as  the  mirwdha  (lit. 
“fan”).  It  is  described  and  delineated  by  Bpnanni 
(127,  pi.  Ixxxix),  La  Bordc  (i,  282),  and  Villotcau 
(1008-10).  A fourth  type  is  the  dabbus  used  by  the  dar- 


wtih  fraternities.  It  is  a wooden  sceptre,  to  the  head  of 
which  is  attached  a number  of  chains  {^aldfil)  with 
jingling  pieces  of  metal  fixed  loosely  in  the  links. 

There  is  a specimen  69  cm  long  at  New  York. 

Rattle.  This  is  generally  known  as  the  shakhshikha . 

In  Persia  and  Turkey,  there  is  the  kdi^ik,  which  is  two 
wooden  spoons  attached  to  each  other,  in  the  hollow 
of  which  arc  a number  of  small  bells.  It  is  more 
generally  struck  with  a stick.  See  Advielle  (15)  and 
Lavignac  (3076). 

Harmonica  and  glockenspiel.  The  IJcfivvan  al- 
$afa^  (i,  90)  deal  with  vessels  (mean/),  pots  {tarfiahdrdt), 
and  jars  {diirdr)  as  idiophones.  In  Arabic,  the  general 
name  for  the  harmonica  was  fusiU  and  Ibn  Khaldun 
speaks  {loc.  cit. ) of  these  fusut  being  played  with  sticks 
i^kufjlbdn).  The  Persian  Ibn  Ghaybi  describes  sdz-i  kdsdl 
(lit.  musical  bowls),  which  were  made  of  earthenware 
and  the  notes  of  which  were  determined  by  the 
amount  of  water  with  which  each  bowl  was  filled 
(Didmt^  al-albdn,  Bodleiaa  Library,  ms.  Marsh  282, 
fols.  78,  81b).  An  Arabic  author  of  the  9th/15th  cen- 
tury refers  to  the  harmonica  as  the  ktzdn  (cups)  and 
(jars)  and  mentions  the  water  content  (B.L., 

Or.  2361,  fol.  173).  Ibn  Ha^jar  al-Haytami  describes 
(fol.  19b)  the  beating  with  reeds  {akldm)  upon  earthen- 
ware (ftni).  'rhe  glockenspiel  is  mentioned  only  by  Ibn 
Ghaybf  (fol.  81b),  and  he  registers  the  instrument 
under  sdz-i  alwdh-i  fuldd  (“instrument  of  slabs  of 
steel”).  It  comprised  35  slabs,  each  giving  a particular 
note. 

Bibliography.  See  that  to  and  add 

Sachssc,  in  ZDPV  (1927);  La  Borde,  Essai  sur  la 
musique  ancienne  et  modeme,  1870. 

(H.G.  Farmer) 

SANDTA.  the  name  of  a small,  right-bank  af- 
fluent (Grk.  Singas,  Modern  Tkish.  Keysun  Qayi,  a 
tributary  of  the  Gok  Su)  of  the  upper  Euphrates  and 
of  a small  town  on  it,  both  coming  in  mediaeval 
Islamic  times  within  the  northern  part  of  Diyar 
Mudar  'I’he  Sans^a  river  runs  into  the 

Euphrates  between  Sumaysat  and  Kal^at  al-Rum 
[q.tfv.\.  It  was  famed  for  its  bridge,  said  by  the  Arabic 
geographers  to  have  been  composed  of  a single  arch  of 
200  paces’  length  constructed  from  dressed  stone,  and 
to  have  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  (cf. 

Yakut,  Bulddn,  iii,  264-5),  It  was  here  and  at  nearby 
Baddaya  that  the  Artukid  Na^m  al-Din  11  GhazT 
crossed  in  513/1119  on  his  campaign  at  Tell  Bashir 
against  the  Franks  from  the  County  of  Antioch  (see 
Cahen,  La  Syrie  du  Nord,  283  ff. , and  MAR^^  dabik). 

Bibliography.  Le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the 
Moslems,  531;  idem.  Lands,  123-4;  Cl.  Cahen,  La 
Syrie  du  Nord  a I'epoque  des  Croisades,  Paris  1940,  127, 

295-6;  J.  Tischler,  Kleinasiatische  Hydronymie,  Wies- 
baden 1977,  136.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

SANDJAK  (t.),  a Turkish  term  with  various 
significations.  (1)  flag,  standard,  banner  (Arabic 
liwd'^,  especially  of  a large  size  (more  important  than 
the  bayrak,  Ar.  rdya  or  ^alam)  and  suitable  for  fixing  in 
the  ground  or  hoisting  permanently  on  a monument 
or  a ship;  (2)  (nautical  term)  ensign;  pennant  {ikin^ii 
san^iak),  starboard;  (3)  formerly  a military  fief  or  khdfs 
[q.v.  I of  a certain  extent  in  the  Ottoman  qqitI 

a 'I’urkish  administrative  and  territorial  division;  (5) 

(in  the  expression  sanfiak  tikeni  or  dikeni,  from  the 
'I'urkish  translation  of  Burhdn-i  kdfi^,  88,  25)  a 
synonym  of  sinfian  tikeni  {on  this  plant,  see  Barbier  de 
Meynard,  ii,  lOI,  who  gives  it  as  a Persian  word). 

As  al-Kalkashandl  pointed  out  in  the  9th/ 1 5th  cen- 
tury {Subb  al-a^iiid,  v,  458),  sanfiak  comes  from  the 
verb  sanfi-mak  (not  san^jt-mak,  as  in  the  author  already 
quoted)  which  means  “to  sting,  prick,  plant,  stick  a 
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weapon  or  pointed  object  in  the  body  of  an  enemy  or 
in  the  ground  (cf.  Sami  Bey,  Kdmus-i  Jurki).  The  form 
sancak  found  in  Caghatay  (Boudagov)  and  even  in  an 
old  Serbian  loanword  (Miklosich.  Die  turkischen 
EUmente  in  den  sudost-europdischen  Sprachen,  Vienna 
1884,  ii,  50)  corresponds  to  the  verb  sanH-  of  the  Or- 
khon  inscriptions  (sec  Thomsen,  42;  Radloff,  132). 
Cf.  also  F.W.K.  Muller,  Uigurica,  ii,  78,  30  and  86, 
48.  In  Kirghiz  the  form  used  is  ihansii-  (Radloff. 
Worterbuchy  iv,  949),  and  in  Uriankhav  ihaniih-  and 
cani$jh'  (Katanov,  OpU  izUdovaniya,  429,  779.  with  the 
meaning  “to  prick,  stab,  erect,  fix*').  Mahmud  al- 
KashgharT  (5th/llth  century),  Dtwdn  al-Turk, 

cd.  Kilisli  Rifkat  Bey.  ii,  171,  180,  182,  iii,  310,  also 
gives  (iii,  108)  sanc{ighan  equivalent  to  sani^an  {sin(^an) 
already  quoted,  which  is  a Turkish  participle  used  as 
the  name  of  a prickly  plant. 

The  word  sancak  belongs  to  a family  of  derivatives 
which  all  contain  the  idea  of  “point”  and  mean  (the 
word  itself  sometimes):  harpoon,  fork,  piercing  pain, 
colic.  Such  are  sancigh.  sandj^kh,  san(^k,  daniki 
(Tobolsk),  ihani^ki  (Kirghiz),  san^jighi.  san((jji  (whence 
san^ji-mak  in  ^Oihnnanli).  We  may  add  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Abu  'l-Fida^  and  the  Turkish-Arabic  glossary 
published  by  Houtsma,  Leiden  1894,  80,  and  29  of 
the  Arabic  text,  the  proper  name  San^ar  [v-t'  ].  gloss- 
ed in  preference  to  the  usually  accepted  etymo- 

logy from  Sinjijar.  the  name  of  his  place  of  birth  (see 
Recueil  des  historiens  des  Croisades,  i,  1872,  and  index 
under  Sin^ar). 

Sancak  has  pa.ssed  into  a certain  number  of  other 
languages;  more  recently  into  the  Balkan  languages 
(cf.  the  work  by  Miklosich  quoted  above  and  Sai- 
neanu,  Injluenta  orieniaia),  and  earlier  into  Arabic  (cf. 
Dozy,  Supplhnenty  and  W.  Maryais,  Le  diaUcte  arahe  de 
Tlemcen,  Paris  1902,  270,  90,  92),  and  into  Persian 
where,  according  to  the  Burhdn-i  kdfi^,  it  means  or 
meant  a “fiag,  a large  metal  pin  intended  to  keep  on 
the  head  a kind  of  hood  worn  by  women”;  “a  kind  of 
girdle”.  In  Modem  Persian  san^dk  {sic)  simply  means 
“pin”  (in  opposition  to  “needle”)  (cf.  Nicolas,  Dic- 
tionnnaire  fran^ais-persan,  under  the  word  “pin”). 
Freytag  took  5an((iak  for  a Persian  word,  and  the  Turks 
still  keep  the  orthography  which  it  has  in  Persian 
{s-n-iH'd-k) , while  they  write  the  verb  with  a fdd. 

We  may  note  that  in  Persian  dirqfsh  “fiag”  also  means 
“point”  (see  Vullers),  whence  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
word  direwuiii  (see  Hind-oghiu  s.v.  “pointc”  and 
“poin^on”).  'Die  Burhdn-i  kdfi^  gives  a variant  of  san- 
((idk  in  the  form  san^uk.  If  it  is  not  a corruption  due 
to  the  Persian,  we  have  here  another  example  of  a 
Turkish  word  preserved  through  its  use  in  Persian. 
The  word  san^-uk  is  very  well  explained  with  the  help 
of  the  Turkish  suffix  -uk  {-ik)  which  makes  a passive 
participle  from  transitive  verbs.  San^iuk  then  would 
mean  “sharpened,  fixed”.  The  suffix  -aA,  with  its 
tendency  to  designate  place-names  (which  very  well 
fits  a flag  “fixed”  or  “able  to  be  fixed”)  seems  to  have 
been  more  in  use  very  early. 

The  etymological  details  which  are  given  above 
without  excluding  the  explanation  of  sancak  by  “lance 
with  a pennon”  (it  is  that  of  al-Kalka^andT,  who  uses 
the  word  rumb)  make  very  probable  the  explanation  as 
“flag  with  a staff  sharpened  at  the  foot”.  In- 
dependently of  this  peculiarity  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  was  the  exact  form  of  the  primitive  Turkish  san- 
^ak\  did  they  have  a horse’s  tail  (or  the  tail  of  a yak, 
of  which  von  Hammer  speaks  in  his  definition.  Hist, 
de  Vempire  ottoman,  xvii,  257)  or  were  they  always  flags? 
Were  they  like  the  or  shfliiiik  mentioned  by  Ibn 

Khaldun  (for  the  references  see  Dozy,  Supplement, 
under  the  word  palish',  fias  become  hdliih  by  an  error 


in  Djewdet  Pasha  and  Ahmed  Rasitn,  quoted  below 
in  the  Bibliography)?  I'hc  meaning  of  these  terms  may 
be  more  indefinite  than  we  think,  and  varied  a great 
deal  with  time  and  p)lacc.  The  word  tugh  [^.  i'.  ],  which 
could  be  taken  in  the  meaning  “horse’s  tail”,  meant, 
according  to  al-KashgharT.  not  only  a “flag  of  silk  or 
orange  brocade”  but  also  “drum”,  another  symbol  of 
sovereignly  (i,  169,  iii,  92).  Ibn  Khaldun  confuses  the 
flag  with  the  “parasol”  of  the  prince  or  r^itr,  better /a/r 
(Persian)  pronounced  ^ath  fal-Kashghari,  i,  340), 
then  cadir  “tent”,  by  the  Turks  who  have  preferred 
these  words  to  their  old  covai  “silk  parasol  of  the 
Turkish  Khaghans”  {ibid.,  ii,  149,  17,  iii,  45,  15;  cf. 
the  ^Othmanli  ioghash  “a  place  in  the  sun”,  and  a 
passage  in  Rabghuzi  in  Radloff,  Worterbuch,  iv,  59, 
under  d^avai\). 

Whatever  its  primitive  form,  the  san^iak  appears 
among  the  Sal^juks  as  an  insignum  of  royalty.  In  the 
Turkish  text  of  Ibn  Blbi  (ed.  Houtsma,  in  Recueil,  iii) 
the  word  san(liak  is  always  found  in  connection  with 
the  title  Sultdn  {SuUdnm  sandjaghi^.  This  standard  is 
mentioned  (135-6,  144,  169.  170,  289,  357)  a propos 
of  different  sieges  of  strong  places,  on  the  walls  of 
which  it  was  placed  after  capitulation.  Sometimes 
(135-6)  it  is  the  besieged  themselves  who,  ready  to  sur- 
render and  no  doubt  seeing  in  this  banner  a guarantee 
of  protection  again.st  pillaging,  asked  for  a sandiak  to 
be  sent.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  sultan 
himself  should  be  present  and  the  historian  (357) 
shows  us  the  beylerbeyi  setting  out  on  an  expedition 
with  the  standard  of  the  sovereign. 

For  a long  time  the  neighbouring  princes  and 
vassals  of  the  Sal^julics  respected  their  privilege,  but 
the  Aiabeg  of  Maw^il,  Sayf  al-Din  al-GhazT.  son  of 
^Imad  al-Din  Zangi  (d.  November  1 149),  was  the  first 
of  the  a^b^b  al-afrdj  to  have  a sandiak  carried  unfurled 
over  his  head  (Ibn  al-Ajhir,  Hist,  des  Atabeks  de 
Mossoul,  in  RHC,  Hist,  or.,  ii/2,  167). 

The  Ayyubids  followed  the  example  of  their 
predecessors.  In  594/1198  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  al- 
Malik  al-^AzIz,  conferred  on  his  nephew  al-Malik  al- 
Mu^az?am  ^Isa,  when  he  became  prince  of  Damascus, 

“the  sandiak  and  the  liwd^  to  display  throughout  the 
world”  {Kitdb  al-Rawdatayn,  in  RHC,  v,  117).  In 
648/1250  Aybak  the  Turkoman,  married  to  an 
Ayyubid  princess  and  proclaimed  sultan  of  Egypt, 
took  part  in  a procession  in  which  the  royal  banners 
were  unfurled  for  him  {al-sanddiik  al‘sulldniyya\  cf.  Abu 
’l-Fida^,  Annales,  ed.  Reiske,  iv,  516  of  the  Arabic  text 
and  515  of  the  Latin  tr.).  Among  the  Mamluks,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  sandjflkddr  “royal 
standard-bearer”  and  the  ordinary  ^alamddr  ( M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes,  La  Syrie  d Eepoque  des 
Mamelouks,  Paris  1923,  p.  xcvii);  afterwards,  in 
Turkish  Algeria  this  distinction  disappeared;  see  J. 

Deny,  in  Melanges  Rene  Basset,  Paris  1923-5,  ii,  35. 

According  to  one  later  Ottoman  tradition,  not  to  be 
taken  literally  but  nevertheless  attesting  to  the 
significance  of  the  wn^ia^/banner  as  a political  sym- 
bol, at  the  end  of  the  Sal^juk  empire  in  Asia  Minor 
the  sandiak  became  one  of  the  insignia  of  investiture  of 
new  sovereigns,  notably  of  the  first  ‘Olhmanll  sultan. 

In  679/1280,  after  the  capture  of  Karajija  yi$ar  iblsr.COITI 
^Othman,  Sultan  ^Ala^  al-Din  II  to  celebrate  this  con- 
quest sent  him  by  the  hands  of  Ak  Timur,  ^Olhman’s 
nephew,  a sandiak  “with  its  accessories”  {sandiak 
yaraghi).  as  ^Aghlk  Pasha-zade  tells  us  (ed.  Constan- 
tinople 1332,  8-9);  Neshrl  prefers  another  version  (see 
Noldeke,  in  ZDMG,  xiii  (1859),  207-9).  ^Ashil*:  Pa^a- 
zade  mentions  in  this  connection  that  ^Oihman  thus 
became  sandiak  beyi,  and  we  know  that  it  was  from  this 
time  that  the  khu^ha  was  read  in  his  name  (for  the  first 
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lime  at  Kara^a  Hi^ar  by  Duisun  FakiTh).  According 
to  ihc  same  authority,  the  were  made  of  cloth 

produced  in  PhUadelphia  or  Ala  Sh^hir  (56), 

When  they  became  independent  in  their  turn,  ihe 
Ottoman  rulers  appointed  san^ak  in  larger  and 
larger  numbers  and  the  san^ak^  somewhat  diminished 
in  splend<JurK  bctame  iderttified  with  the  territory  over 
which  it  waved*  not  as  a symbol  of  independence  but 
of  potitical  authority  deputised  by  the  ruler;  it  appears 
henceforth  as  the  term  for  a political/administraiive 
division.  The  original  patrimony  around  Bursa  re- 
mained the  Ottoman  beys  [^.£f  ] domain,  areas  added 
by  ctmquest,  such  as  l^arasi  and  ^zmid  [g, u.  in 

Suppl  ] in  Anatoha  or  on  the  frontier  zone  in  Thrace 
were  entrusted,  as  newly  created  satt^sks,  to  other 
members  of  the  House  of  ^Olhnfian  or  to  the  com- 
manders leading  the  conquest.  In  time*  each  of  the 
smaller  Anatolian  principalities  incorporated  into  the 
Ottoman  state,  and  the  successive  frontier  conquests 
in  the  Balkans*  constituted  a separate  as  a ter- 

ritory of  cominand-  At  a rough  estimate,  a san^ak  en- 
compassed an  area  of  several  thousand  km^  and  a 
population  of  perhaps  lOO^OOQ  on  average.  Usually 
reflecting  pre-Ottoman  administrative  divisions  and 
geographical  realities,  san^ak  size  and  boundaries  re- 
mained fairly  stable  through  the  centuries;  provinces 
in  modern  Turkey,  especially  in  western  and  northern 
Anatolia*  are  very  similar  to  I5lh-century  iun^ak 
divisions. 

At  least  until  the  mid-l6ih  century,  san^ak  main- 
tained two  distinct  but  eventually  merging  senses, 
military  command  and  a prtjvincial  district:  in  the 
sense  of  command  of  a body  of  troops  there  were*  in 
addition  to  the  saniHok  beyt  of  a district,  san^ak  beyis  of 
Anatolian  auxiliary  troops,  rniiseilem  (cavalry)  and^>'a>'a 
(infantry).  Even  the  san^^^k  proper,  i.e,  of  a 

district,  were  sometimes  referred  to  atsatiu  mn^ak  bejfi, 
i.e  cavalry  commander,  in  their  primary  role  as  the 
commander  of  alt  the  holders,  i.e.  those  officers 

and  cavalrymen  whose  living  was  maintained  by 
re  venue -grant,s  in  a particular  district.  The  san^ak  by 
was  required  to  maintain  his  tjwn  military  retinue 
supported  by  (he  official  ] revenues  allocated 

to  him,  the  number  of  his  retinue  being  commen- 
surate with  the  size  of  his  In  time  of  inobilisa- 

lion,  the  fan^ak  by  led  his  own  household  and  the 
troops  of  his  district  to  join  the  campaign,  sometimes 
entrusted  with  discreet  military  cj^perations  such  as 
reconnaissance  and  advance  or  rear  guard,  otherwise 
marching  into  battle  under  (he  command  of  the 
beylerby  [g.rr.  ] of  the  province.  The  maritime  nan^aks, 
most  of  them  included  in  the  k^pi^dan  [g  r?.  ] pro- 

vince of  Djqzq  \r-j'  Bahe-i  Seftd  {q  v \ literally  , Aegean 
Islands,  bu(  also  including  mainland  Anatolian  and 
Grecian  districts)  supplied  ships  for  naval  campaigns 
instead  of  (hut  sometimes  as  well  as)  cavalry  trotjps. 

Eventually,  the  sense  of  district  for  mn^ak  (also 
especially  in  documents)  and  district-governor 
for  &an^ak  beyi  (also  jTifr  tiiud^  came  to  predominate . 

can  be  considered  the  main  adnninistrativc 
division  in  the  Ottoman  empire  in  various  senses.  For 
one  thing,  in  lesser  dirUk%  the  area  supplying  the  diTHk- 
holder^s  income  was  co- ex  tensive  with  the  limits  of  his 
authority.  For  higher  level  officers,  the  dirtik^  khd^s, 
was  normally  wholly  included  within  the  territory,  but 
the  territory  governed  was  much  larger  than  the 
A sanf^ak  by  usually  derived  his  income  from  the 
main  towns  of  his  district,  the  percentage  of  urban  vs. 
rural  taxes  constituting  his  kf^s  varying  according  to 
the  level  of  town  development  and  commercial  taxes 
in  each  district;  the  rest  of  the  sandit^  might  support 
a dozen  or  so  officccs'  dirliks  {ydmet)  and  a few  hun- 


dred (irnars  for  cavalrymen  (ji^aAf  [see  sivahI.  1]).  In 
other  words,  it  is  at  the  sandietk  level  that  the  ad- 
ministrative unit  was  much  larger  than  an  officer's 
revenue  source.  The  governor-general  {beylerby)  was 
aJso  the  san^ak  by  of  the  chief  district  of  his  province. 

The  primary  administrative  role  of  the  sandiak  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  provincial  area  regula- 
tions {^kd^dn-ndme  j)  as  well  as  land  and  population 
surveys  {takrfr)  were  drawn  up  for  each  san^k^k 

In  1527,  after  the  greal  conquests  of  Selfm  I but 
before  Hungary  and  eastern  Anatolia  were  fully  in- 
tegrated in  the  realm,  there  were  97  sandjiaks  in  seven 
provinces,  as  well  as  1 7 Kurdish  san^ak^  of  special 
status  (Topkapi  Palace  Archives,  D.  5246),  Later  in 
the  16th  century  some  larger  districts  e.g.  Bosna 
[g.  If.  j*  were  reconstituted  as  provinices;  there  was  also 
expansion  both  in  the  north-west  and  in  the  east;  the 
result  is  that  the  number  of  provinces  and  districts  in- 
creased to  abcjut  35  and  more  than  300  respectively. 
Especially  in  frontier  regions,  the  tendency  was  to 
Create  smaller  pr<>vinces  with  Just  a few  districts;  the 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  concentrate  a larger 
number  of  higher- ran  king  officials  in  sensitive  areas. 

Identified  very  closely  with  the  command  of  his 
district's  troops,  the  position  of  the  san^^k  by  eroded 
as  the  military  value  of  provincial  cavalry  declined  in 
the  17th  century.  There  was  a relative  eentraiLsation 
of  provincial  authority  at  the  province  level  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor -gene rah  who  very  often  came 
to  depend  on  local  notables  for  routine  administration 
rather  than  through  sandiak  bys^  TLis  process  is 
already  discerned  at  the  end  of  the  J6th  century  by  the 
restyling  of  provinces  as  ^leis  rather  than  byeTbytik. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  iffV^iAr-holding  provinciai 
cavalry  and  the  sandiak  beyi  survived  a long  time  after, 
though  in  reduced  circumstances.  When  the  dirtiks 
were  finally  abolished  in  1837  the  lein^ak  became 
simply  an  administrative  subdivision.  T'he  mut&^unlf, 
the  governor  of  a sani^itk  (or  tiwd^or  now  also  mut^ar- 
riflik}  was  henceforth  a Civil  official,  distinct  from  the 
miT  liwd^  who  now  became  the  mcidcrn  general  of  ihe 
brigade.  The  division  into  sandi^ks  was  maintained  by 
the  1864  and  1871  laws  of  (he  wUdyds  (the  former 
eydtets).  The  term  was  finally  abolished  in  provincial 
administration  by  the  Ankara  Grand  National 
Assembly  in  the  1921  Constitution. 

Bibliography.  For  older  bibl.*  see  J.  Deny's  EB 
art.,  to  which  should  be  added  Pa k aim,  s.v.  Sanenk. 
for  a summary  of  Ottoman  provincial  administra- 
tion, see  H.  Tnalcik,  7 he  Ottoman  mipire.  7 he  classical 
age,  1 300- J 600,  London  1973,  ch.  13;  M.  Kuni, 
Sancakian  eyaUtc,.  Istanbul  1978,  and  idem,  T'he 
Saltan  “s  servants.  TransJoTmaiton  of  Ottoman  pTovincial 
government,  1550-1650,.  New  York  1983.  include 
discussifin  <jf  lists  of  provinces  and  districts; 
Anatolian  historical  geography  is  (rea(ed  in  T, 
Raykara,  Anadolu'nun  tarihl  c&grafyastna  giri^: 

Anadoiu  ’nun  idarf  taksimaii,  Ankara  1988;  for  the  em- 
pire as  a whole  see  A.  Birkcn,  Die  Provinzen  des 
Osrnanischen  Reiches,  Wiesbaden  1976,  and  D.E.  Pit- 
cher, An  hisioriccti  geography  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

Leiden  1972;  for  provincial  regulations  see  sandiak 
kdndn-ndrnes  in  Barkan.  Kanunlar-,  since  M.TlBf.COm 
Gokbilgin,  XV.-XVT  asirlarda  Edirne  ve  livastr^ 
Istanbul  1952,  and  Inalcik,  defter- 1 sancak-i  At- 

vanid.  Ankara  1954,  numerous  Studies  of  individual 
Anatolian  and  European  sandyaks  have  appeared. 

(J.  Denv-[M.  Kunt]) 
SANeiAJK  BEYI  [sec  sandjak). 

SANEIAi^-I  ^EKIF,  Liwa^  1 Suerif  or  ^Ai  em-i 
Nebewi,  in  Ottoman  Turkish  usage  the  sacred 
standard  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  which  is 
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kept  in  the  p^a^ce  of  "Topkapi  at  Istanbul  ^sce  'fOPKAPl 
sarayT)  tog<?ther  with  th«  other  holy  relics  of  Islam 
(Em^ndt’i  MuhaTeke^oT  $uch  as  the  Holy 

Mantle  {the  Burdd)  [see  khirka-y1  sherIf).  Holy 
Footstep  and  Beard  of  the  Prophet  (see  kadam  sharif 
and  LtyVA-yi  sharTk], 

According  to  a tradition  recorded  by  Mouradgea 
D'Ohsson  {Tabigau  gen^af  de  Otftamiin,  Paris 

1788-1824,  ii,  378)  and  the  Ottoman  historian 
FmdltlTli  Mehmed  Agha  (Stid^ihr  T3r^tM^i,  ed,  Ahm- 
ed RefTh  [Altinay],  Istanbul  1928,  14)  this  is  the 

black  banner  known  as  used  among  other  stan- 

dards in  the  battle^  against  F^uraysli  It  was  used  as  a 
door  curtain  by  ^A^iaha  as  well.  ^Aii  carried  it  at  the 
conquest  of  Mecca  and  handed  it  to  ^Amr  b.  al-^Af 
{q.  t}.  I during  the  battle  of  $tffTn  (37/657).  During  the 
reigns  of  the  first  four  caliphs,  this  battle  standard  was 
always  planted  in  front  of  the  troops.  It  was  handed 
down  from  the  Umayyads  to  the  ^Abb^ids  and  was 
handed  to  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selfm  I [q  v.  j by  Kha^ir 
Beg  [q.  V.  ] after  the  conquest  of  Cairo  in  922/151 7.  An- 
other tradition  has  it  that  it  was  presented  to  the  Ot- 
toman sultan  by  Abu  Numayys  son  (and  successor)  of 
the  ^anf  of  Mecca  Abu  M-Barakat^  at  the  same  time, 
as  a symbolic  expression  of  his  submission.  In  this 
case,  the  colour  is  given  as  green  and  its  size  as 
0.l3x  n3_cm.  However,  according  to  the  historian 
Mu?tafa  'All  (948-1008/1541-1600)  [see  'ALt]*  Sukan 
Selim  did  not  carry  the  sacred  standard  with  him  to 
Istanbul  at  the  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  deposited 
in  the  provincial  treasury  of  Damascus,  A standard  of 
the  Prophet  reportedly  usually  accompanied  the  year- 
ly Hadj^  caravan  from  there.  Ewliya  ^^elcbi  \ 
mentions  having  seen  the  sacred  standard  next  to  the 
] at  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  such 
a caravan  In  Damascus  in  1672  (sec  S,  Faroqhi,  Hett- 
Siher  uber  Mekka:  dk  Ge^chkhte  der  Fiigerjahn,  Munich- 
Zurich  1990,  52),  The  Ottoman  historian  SelanikI 
confirmed  by  'All,  narrates  that  in  1001/1593 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  so-called  "Long  War"'  against 
the  Habsburg  Emperor,  it  was  decided  to  have  the 
sacred  standard  from  Damascus  brought  to  the  army 
in  the  field  in  order  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  troops. 
The  following  years,  each  campaigning  season,  the 
standard  travelled  up  and  down  under  an  escort  of  the 
Damascus  Janissary  contingent.  In  1003/1595  it  was 
decided  to  deposit  the  sacred  standard  definitively  in 
the  palace  of  Topkapi  so  that  it  could  be  kept  together 
with  the  other  relics  of  the  Prophet,  On  23  Shaww^ 
1004/20  June  1596,  Sukan  Me|;>emmed  HI  [q.v. ) took 
the  standard  with  him  leading  the  army  in  person.  At 
that  occasion  it  was  escorted  by  300  sayyid^  led  by  the 
so-called  ian^ak-i  s^if  During  the  battle  it  was 

planted  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  sultan,  with 
reciting  sura  XLVIH  (ai-Faih).  The  sacred  standard 
probably  stood  before  the  Sultan’s  person  during  the 
Battle  of  Mez6-Kereszics/HaC  Owasi  [q  u. ),  23-6  Oc- 
tober 1596,  although  this  is  only  mentioned  by 
SelanikI  and  not  by  a number  of  eye-witness  accounts 
which  do  mention  the  sultan  as  putting  on  the  Holy 
Mantle  and  handling  the  sword  of  the  caliph  'All, 
DhuH-Fakar  [^.f.  ]. 

From  this  time  onwards,  the  sultans,  when  not  join- 
ing their  armies  in  the  field,  appointed  the  Grand 
Vizier  s^rddr-i  commander- in -chief  (see  bab-I 

shr'askbri).  Upon  leaving  the  capital,  the  Grand 
Vizier  went  in  a ceremonial  procession  to  the  imperial 
tent  erected  in  camp  at  Dawud  Pasha  (in  the  case  of 
war  in  Europe)  or  Haydar  Pagha  (in  the  caise  of  war 
in  Asia),  there  to  receive  the  insignia  of  office  from  the 
hands  of  the  sukan:  a sable  fur  caftan,  a Seitmi  turban 
with  one  or  more  aigrettes  {sorgue),  a gilt  sword  and 


the  sacred  standard.  The  sultan  wished  his  vizier  suc- 
cess and  the  latter  left,  carrying  the  sacred  standard  on 
his  shoulder.  Upon  the  return  of  the  army,  a like 
ceremonial  took  place. 

When  the  fC^puddn  Pa^a  put  out  to  sea,  he  offered 
a ceremonial  salute  to  the  $sTti^<ik-i  Sheriff  exhibited  for 
the  occasion  in  the  arsenal  (Tersdne-yi  ^Amtrg  [see  ter- 
sambJ)  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  sacred 
standard  was  also  brought  forward  in  times  of 
rebellion.  An  exceptional  occasion  was  Mu^fafa  Pasha 
Bayrakdar’s  [q.  u.  f planting  it  in  front  of  his  troops 
entering  the  capit^  to  depose  Sultan  Mu^fafa  IV 
\q.v.]  on  4 J^umada  H 1223/28  July  1808  (General 
State  Archives  The  Hague  (ARA),  Van  Dedem 
Pai^rs  2.21.049-61). 

Six  Grand  Viziers  were  killed  in  action  while  the 
sacred  standard  was  with  them,  inciuding  Khadim 
Sinan  Pasha  on  29  Dhu  l-Hidjdl^  922/1517  while 
defending  the  person  of  the  sukan  against  rebel 
soldiery,  and  §JichTd  'All  Pasha  on  16  Sha'ban 
1 128/1715  with  the  sacred  standard  in  his  bands  in  the 
Battle  of  Gr<jKswardein/Nagyvarad,  leading  the 
counter  attack  against  the  imperial  army.  Count  Mar- 
sigh,  describing  the  various  banners  and  standards  in 
use  with  the  Ottoman  army,  mentions  the  standard  of 
the  Prophet.  He  never  saw  it  deployed  either  in  camp 
or  on  the  march.  He  concludes  from  the  event  that  the 
Ottomans  were  always  successful  in  saving  the  sacred 
standard  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in 
their  many  defeats  during  the  war  in  Hungary  (J683- 
99)  because  it  was  always  heavily  escorted.  After  the 
disastrous  battle  of  SaJankamen  (24  Dhu  ’I-IJLa'da 
1 1D2/J9  August  1691),  the  escort  was  richly  rewarded 
for  bringing  it  safely  back  home.  According  to  the 
story,  a miracle  happened  which  made  the  banner  in- 
visible when  passing  through  the  enemy  cavalry. 

(L.F.  Marsigli,  Staio  miVfVarif  df/i'Imperio  Ottomanno^ 

The  Hague  1732,  repr.  Graz  1972,  ii,  51-2), 

By  the  end  of  the  Ilth/I7th  century,  the  sacred 
standard  was  badly  worn.  The  original  black  banner 
was  replaced  by  three  green  silk  banners,  to  each  of 
which  were  attached  pieces  of  the  Shtrif,  thus 

transferring  its  blessed  powers  to  the  new  standards. 

One  of  these  was  handed  to  the  outgoing 
commanders-in-chief,  one  the  sultan  kept  with  his 
own  person  when  travelling  outside  the  capital  and 
one  was  permanently  kept  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Topkapi  Palace  (in  the  Khirka-yi  Sksrtf  Dd^ir^si).  The 
lasting  respect  in  which  the  sacred  standard  was  held 
by  the  Ottomans  is  exemplified  by  the  traditional  view 
that  all  men  between  seven  and  seventy  years  of  age 
were  obliged  to  join  the  ^ihdd  [^.  cf.  j when  the  standard 
was  brought  forward.  The  place  in  front  of  the  throne 
room  in  the  Topkapi  Palace  where  it  used  to  be 
planted  was  held  to  be  sacrosanct  and  not  to  be  trod- 
den by  anyone's  feet.  Till  1908,  two  soldiers  with  fix- 
ed bayonets  stood  on  guard  there. 

The  handling  of  the  sacred  standard  was  regulated. 

Texts  of  such  regulations  (fedr^dn-namd)  of  different 
periods  are  extant.  When  Sultan  Mafimud  II 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries  (see  yeni 
CerI)  on  9 ’l-I^a'da  1241/15  June  1826,  the  loyal 
“people  of  Mutiammad*'  were  called  SB'  ^athehr. CO ITI 
around  the  sacred  standard,  which  stood  plant^  upoii 
the  minharof  the  mosque  of  Sukan  Afimed  I,  The  last 
time  the  was  deployed  was  on  25  Ohu 

’l-Hidjtlja  1332/14  November  1914  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  so-called  "Holy  War”  (Lhihdd-i  Ekbrr) 
against  the  Entente  Powers. 

Bibliography.  t.H.  Uzungar^th,  Osmanh 
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^Abdurrabtnan  Pagha,  fCdnunndnu , in  MTM,  i/3 
(1331/19J2-13).  497  544i  Sclaniki  Mu^iaJa  Efcndi, 
Tarih^i  Silartikk^  tp^irll,  2 vols.,  Istanbul 

1989,  i,  322.  420-1,  ii,  493,  534.  608,  611;  Muhiir- 
dar  A|fiia.  DJ^ivdhir  Hl-igwarC^,  ir,  E,  Prc>- 

kosch.  Krifg  und  Sieg  in  Ungam  ^ Graz.  etc.  1976,  24- 
5;  M.  Cczar,  M.  Serroglu  ei  a/ii,  Mu/assal  Osm^inh 
iarihi,  ti.  Istanbul  1958.  767-8;  K.  Qtg,  hiamische 
Rehqttien^  Istanbul  1966;  J.  Schrnidt.  Tfte  Egri  cam- 
paign of  1596  Miiiiarj  hisiojy  and  thg  probitm  qfsmrcis, 
in  A.  Tietze  (ed,),  Hahstfurgisch-osmanisch^  Bezit- 
hnngen.  Ciepa  Colhqiit  Wien  1983^  Vienna  1985, 
125-44.  (A.H.  i>E  GRoar) 

SANDfAR  b.  Malik  ^A^ud  al-Dawla  Abu 

^i-Hari^  Ahmad.  Saldjuk  matik  in  Khurasan  490- 
511/1097-1118  and  then  supreme  sultan  of  the 
G reat  Saldju  ks  H ruling  Khurasan  and  northern  Per- 
sia till  his  death  in  552/1157;  he  accordingly  ruled  for 
some  60  years.  The  name  Sandjar,  which  occurs  for 
other  members  of  the  SaldJok  family  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Turkish  world,  seems  to  mean  In  Turkish  'Vhe 
who  pierces,  thrusts’',  cf.  M.Th.  Houtsma,  Ein 
tiirkuch-arahisch.es  Chssar,  Leiden  1894.  text  29. 
glossary  78.  80,  and  the  detailed  discussion  by  P. 
Pciliot,  in  Oeunres  pQsthames^  ti.  Paris  1949.  176-80;  a 
contemporary  European  rendering  is  given  by  Otto  of 
Freising  in  his  chronicle,  stth  anno  1145:  Sartiar- 
dosiSamiardos  fraires. 

He  was  born  in  either  Ra^ab  477/November  1084 
or  Ra^ab  479/November  1086.  his  mother  being  one 
of  Malik  SJhah’s  concubines.  Whilst  still  a boy,  he  was 
in  490/1097  appointed  by  his  half-brother  Berk-yaruk 
(Y-  ] as  governor  of  Khur^an  after  the  unsuccessful 

revok  there  and  death  of  Arslan  Arghun  b.  Alp 
Arslan.  During  the  internecine  struggles  over  the 
supreme  sultanate  bc'twcen  Berk-yaruk  and  Muham- 
mad b-  Malik  Shah  [q.  v.  j.  Sandjar  generally  took  the 
side  of  his  full  brother  Muhammad,  but  from  the  con- 
stitutional aspect  regarded  himself  as  governor  only  of 
the  eastern  provinces  and  as  subordinate  to  the 
supreme  sultan  in  the  western  lands,  calling  himself 
on  his  coins  of  this  time  merely  a maitk  and 
acknowledging  Berk-yaruk  and  then  Muhammad  as 
al-Suhdn  ai-Mu*-az^m. 

However,  when  Muhammad  died  in  511/1118, 
Sandjar  refused  to  consider  himself  subordinate  to  his 
nephew  in  the  west,  Mahmud  b.  Muhammad  tr.  |. 
and  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Saldj^k  family,  both 
his  de facto  power  and  his  position  under  Turkish  tribal 
custom  gave  him  a claim  fo  the  supreme  sultanate 
even  though  this  had  previously  been  held,  for  eighty 
years,  by  the  Saldjuk  who  controlled  western  Persia 
and  ^Irak-  The  squabbling  sons  of  Muhatnmad  b. 
Malik  Shah  were  too  divided  and  militarily  weak  to 
dispute  Sandjar ’s  position,  and  they  had  generally  to 
place  Sandjar’s  name  plus  his  title  of  al-suifan  al- 
mu^a^^am  on  their  eoinis  before  their  own  names  and 
titles.  The  only  serious  opposition  at  the  outset  to  San- 
djar’s  claims  here  came  from  Mahmud,  but  in 
51 3/ J 1 19  Sandjar  marched  westwards  with  a powerful 
army,  whose  commanders  included,  besides  the 
sultan  himself,  four  vassal  kings,  defeated  Mahmud  at 
Sawa  ] in  northern  Qjibal  and  marched  onwards 
fo  Baghdad.  When  peace  was  made.  Mahmud  agreed 
to  Sandjar’ s supremacy  and  was  made  the  latter's  heir 
(in  the  event,  he  died  long  before  Sandjar  did),  but 
had  to  relinquish  to  San^ar  the  Caspian  provinces  of 
Mazandaran  and  l^umis  and  the  town  of  Rayy.  the 
key  point  for  control  of  northern  Persia,  and  to  agree 
to  the  re-appointmeni  of  Sandjar’s  shihna  or  military 
governor  in  BagljdMi.  It  was  during  these  year  also 
that  Sandjar  was  again  concerned  with  the  Isma^Hts  of 


northern  Persia  and  Khorasin;  in  497/1104.  when  he 
was  maiik,  he  had  sent  an  expedition  against  these 
sectarians  in  T^bas.  and  now  in  520/1126  his  vizier 
Mu^in  al-Dln  Mukhtass  al-Mulk  campaigned  in 
Ruhistan  (an  action  which  doubtless  contributed  to 
his  death  by  assassination  in  ihe  following  year).  In 
the  J140s.  however.  Sandj^ir  and  the  isma^TlT  leaders 
who  had  succeeded  to  Hasan  i Sabbab  W ^'■1  came  to 
some  sort  of  modus  oivendi. 

On  Mahmud’s  death  in  525/1131.  his  brothers 
Mas^ud,  Toghrtl  (II)  and  Saldjuk  Shah  successfully 
disputed  the  succession  <if  Mahmud's  young  son 
Dlwud,  but  were  unable  to  agree  amongst  themselves 
as  to  who  should  tx'  sultan.  They  laid  the  question 
before  Sandjar,  aa  sen  tor  member  of  the  dynasty . San- 
4jar's  favoured  candidate  was  T^^shril.  but  his  preoc- 
cupation with  events  in  Transoxania  at  this  time  (see 
below)  prevented  him  from  providing  Toghrfl  with 
much  military  support,  and  the  latter  died  anyway  in 
529/1 134,  allowing  Mas^ud  to  succeed  in  the  west  and 
to  reign  there  for  twenty  years.  Sandjar's  last  major 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  family  in  the  west  bad 
been  his  defeat  of  Mas^ud  at  Dmawar  in  526/1132. 
but  thereafter,  affairs  in  Khurasan  and  Transoxania 
increasingly  clainicd  his  attention. 

Sandjar  continued  to  exercise  the  overlordship  over 
the  Karakhanids  of  Transoxania  |sec  ilek-khams]  first 
imposed  Oy  his  father  Malik  Shah,  but  had  on  various 
occasions  to  lead  expeditions  acrossc  the  Oxus  against 
recalcitrant  Khans.  In  495/1102  he  had  stemmed  at 
Tirmidh  the  invasion  of  one  KaraHnanid  claimant 
and  had  placed  on  the  throne  in  Samarkand  Arslan 
tChan  Mufiammad  (II).  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
latter's  long  reign,  in  524/1 130.  Sandjar  had  to  come 
with  an  army  to  reinforce  the  Khan’s  faltering 
authority  in  Samarkand.  He  set  up  various 
Karakhanid  nominees  on  the  throne  there,  ending 
with  (possibly  in  526/1132)  Arslan  Khan  Muham- 
mad’s third  son  Mahmud,  who  was  Sandj^i'^s 
nephew,  since  his  mother  Terkcn  Khatun  was  San- 
i^ar’s  sister.  The  fortunes  of  Sandjar  and  Mafimud 
were  to  be  closely  interwoven  over  the  ensuing  year; 
when  Sandjar  was  captured  by  the  Oghua  in  548/1 J 53 
(see  below).  Mafimud  was  recognised  by  the  Saidjtik 
army  in  Khurasan  as  interim  suUan  of  Khurasan  and. 
after  Sandjar 's  death,  likewise  as  legitimate  ruler 
there  till  his  own  death  in  557/1162. 

As  ruler  of  Khurasan.  Sandjar  was  also  concerned 
with  the  neighbouring  great  power  to  his  east,  the 
Ghaznawids.  Since  the  peace  agreement  between 
Caghri  Beg  and  the  Ghaznawid  Ibrahim  b.  Mas^ud  in 
451/J059.  there  had  been  a considerable  Saldjok 
cultural  penetration  of  the  Ghaznawid  empire,  visible 
for  instance  in  numismatic  patterns,  titulature  and 
literary  trends.  A raid  early  in  his  reign  by  Sandjar  in- 
to Ghur  ].  the  mountainous  central  region  of 
Afghanistan,  is  recorded,  but  a succession  dispute 
within  the  Ghaznawid  royal  house  also  allowed  San- 
^ar  to  cxterid  direct  SaJ^uk  5«>vereignty  over  the 
Ghaznawid  lands  of  eastern  Afghanistan.  When 
Arslan  came  to  the  throne  of  Ghazna  in 

509/1115,  his  brother  Bahram  Shah  escaped  .to 
Khurasan  and  appealed  to  Sandjar  for  help.  3Ilfl8r.C0m 
Saldjuk  sultan  marched  eastwards  with  a formidable 
army,  defeated  Arslan  Shah,  sacked  Ghazna  and 
placed  Bahr^  on  the  throne  there  (510/1117). 

The  latter  agreed  to  become  Sandjar's  vassal,  to  place 
his  name  first  in  the  ^uiba  and  on  the  coinage  and  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  250,000  dinars.  For  some 
thirty  years.  Bahram  Sh^  acknowledged  this  subor- 
dinate status,  only  once  becoming  restive  when  in 
529/ J J 35  SanjJjar  and  his  other  vassal,  the  Kh'*'arazm 
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Shati  Atsiz,  came  with  iheir  forces  to  Qbazoa,  expell- 
ing Bahrain  Shah  to  India  before  he  returned  and 
agreed  resume  his  vassalage. 

Along  the  northern  fringes  of  Khurasan,  Sandjar 
had  as  vassals,  in  addition  to  the  Karaith^nids,  the 
Kh'^arazm  Shahs  of  the  line  established  by  his  father 
Malik  Shah,  sc.  the  line  of  AnQshtigtn  Qharfa^  [see 
km^arazm  -shahs]  . T he  second  ruler  of  this  line, 
ICutb  al-Dm  Muhammad,  was  Sandbar's  faithful 
vassal,  as  was  initially  his  son  and  successor  ^Ala^  al- 
Din  Atsiz,  attending  Sandjar*s  court  regularly.  But 
relations  deteriorated  as  Atsiz  built  up  his  own 
military  strength  and  began  to  identify  himself  with 
the  particular  interests  of  his  province,  until  in 
53 3/ r 138  he  rebelled  openly.  San^ar  invaded 
Kh^arazm.  drove  out  Atsiz  and  left  there  a Sal^juk 
prince  and  his  atabeg;  but  as  on  earlier  occasions 
when  outside  powers  had  endeavoured  to  impose  their 
rule  over  the  province,  the  Kh^arazmian  people  rose 
up  against  the  occupiers  and  expelled  them,  enabling 
Ats!z  to  return  and  take  the  offensive  against  Trans- 
oxania. 

There  now  appeared  a new  force  in  the  affairs  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Kara  Khitay  I'-j,  the  K^i-tan  or 
Liao  of  the  Chinese  sources.  Within  the  western 
Karakhanid  principality,  disaffected  Karluk 
tribesmen  called  in  the  Kara  Khitay:  Mahmud  IQian 
of  Samarkand  in  turn  appealed  to  his  suzerain  and 
kinsman  San^jar.  The  latter  appeared  in  Transoxania 
with  a large  army,  but  was  in  536/1141  defeated  by 
the  Kara  Khitay  in  a bloody  battle  on  the  K^twan 
steppe  of  Ushrusana  J,  on  the  middle  Syr  Darya. 
Sandjar  and  Mahmud  Khan  fled  to  Khurasan,  aban- 
doning Transoxania,  and  the  Kara  Khitay  went  on  to 
make  Atsfz  their  own  vassal;  accordingly,  whilst  San- 
djar’s  defeat  was  clearly  opportune  for  Atsiz,  it  seems 
improbable  that  the  Shah  had,  as  some  of  the  Islamic 
sources  assert,  incited  the  Kara  Khitay  to  invade  as  an 
act  of  revenge  on  San^jar  for  the  sultan's  killing  of  his 
son  Atligh'  At  this  point,  Atsiz  raided  into  Khurasan 
himself,  but  was  driven  back  by  a SaJi^uk  counter- 
invasion  of  Kb'^arazm  which  penetrated  to  the  capital 
Gurgan^j  and  compelled  the  Silah  to  disgorge  the 
treasuries  which  he  had  previously  looted  from  San- 
djar^s  capita]  of  Marw  (538/1143-4).  Yet  once  again, 
Kh^arazm  proved  too  hostile  for  Saldjuk  troops  to  be 
able  to  remain  there. 

However,  the  tragic  end  to  Sand|iar*s  reign  and  the 
resultant  downfall  of  Sal^juk  power  in  the  east  came 
about  not  from  the  attacks  of  external  foes  like  the 
Kara  Khitay  or  from  those  of  rebellious  vassals  like 
Atsiz.  but  from  an  explosion  of  iuternaj  discontent 
within  Khurasan  itself,  largely  brought  about  by  the 
ptolicies  of  Sandiar^s  aides  and  officials  there. 
Khurasan  and  the  steppes  to  the  southeast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Gurgan  and  Dihiscan,  contained  ex- 
tensive pasture  grounds  which  supported  numerous 
groups  of  tribal  I y -organised  Turkmens.  These  includ- 
ed Turkmens  driven  southwards  into  the  Khurasa- 
nian fringes  by  the  recent  upheavals  in  the  Central 
Asian  steppes,  including  the  pressures  from  the 
Kh-  arazm  §hahs  and  the  Kara  Khitay.  and  also 
descendants  of  the  Oghuz  tribesmen  whose  dynamic 
had  brought  the  Sal^juks  to  power  in  the  fslamic  lands 
a century  earlier.  The  sultans  had  accordingly  always 
felt  certain  obligations  towards  these  kinsfolk  of  theirs, 
often  making  special  administrative  arrangements  for 
them  in  the  regions  where  they  were  especially 
numerous,  appointing  special  officials  raYr 

1^.  ])  to  act  as  channels  of  communication  between 

the  nomads  and  the  SaJdjuk  state,  whose  ddminating 
Perso- Islamic  ethos  was  now  largely  alien  to  the 


Turkmens.  These  arrangements  now  came  under 
severe  strain  because  of  the  financial  exigencies  aris- 
ing from  San4jar"s  military  adventures,  increasingly 
expensive  after  529/1 135;  he  is  said  to  have  disbursed 
three  million  dinars  for  the  Transoxanian  campaign  of 
536/1 141 , not  counting  the  cost  of  presents  and  robes 
of  honour  given  to  various  local  potentates.  The 
burden  of  taxation  in  order  to  pay  for  these  fell  on 
sedenraries  and  nomads  alike,  but  the  Oghuz  in  the 
upper  Oxus  regions  of  KUut'^l  and  Tukharistan 
finally  rebeilect  against  the  tax  demands  and  the 
harsh  collecting  methods  of  the  over  the 

'T’urkmens  there,  the  slave  commander  'I mad  al-Din 
Kuma^?:  of  Balkh.  Despite  placatory  approaches  from 
the  Oghuz.  Sandjar  insisted  on  mounting  punitive  ex- 
peditions against  them,  but  he  was  twice  defeated, 
forced  to  evacuate  his  capital  Marw  and  finally  cap- 
tured by  the  nomads  (548/1153),  The  Oghuz  bands 
swept  through  Khurasan,  attacking  towns  there  and 
showing  particular  violence  and  hostility  towards 
members  of  the  Sal^juk  administration  and  the 
religious  classes,  closely  linked  with  the  Saldjuk  state; 
a genera]  climate  of  insecurity  was  created  in  both 
towns  and  countryside  of  Khurasan,  in  which  various 
other  anti-social  elements  such  as  the  ^ajfj^ars  [q.tp.l 
took  advantage  of  the  breakdown  of  authority  to  fur- 
ther their  own  interests. 

The  Jeaderless  Sal^juk  army  in  Khurasan  offered 
the  throne  there  to  the  refugee  Karakhanid  Mahmud 
Khan  who,  as  the  son  of  Sandljar’s  sister,  had  Saldjuk 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  Sal^Uuk  sultan  in  the  west, 
Muhammad  (H)  b.  Mahmud  \q.u.  ],  agreed  to  this  and 
sent  an  investiture  diploma.  In  fact,  over  the  next  few 
years,  real  power  in  Khurasan  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Saldjuk  ownTs,  such  as  Mu^ayyid  aJ-Dln  Ay  Aba  at 
Nlahapur  and  Ikhtiyar  al-DTn  Ay  Tak,  at  Rayy,  for 
Mahmud  Khon  was  never  able  to  establish  firm  con- 
trol over  the  whole  of  Khurasan,  and  he  died  in  any 
case  by  559/1164.  Sandjar,  meanwhile,  was  carried 
round  by  his  Oghuz  captors  for  three  years,  apparent- 
ly in  humiliating  circumstances  and  enduring  hunger 
and  deprivation,  until  he  managed  in  551/1156  to 
escape  to  Tirmislh  Marw.  But  a year  later  he 

died,  aged  71,  and  with  him,  the  authority  of  the 
Sal^juks  in  eastern  Persia  ceased ; to  contemporaries  it 
seemed  like  the  end  of  an  epoch. 

Sandjar’ s court,  when  he  was  not  campaigning,  was 
normally  based  on  Marw,  where  he  also  had  a fully- 
developed  administration,  headed  by  the  diwan-i 
presided  over  by  a series  of  viziers,  of  whom  eight  are 
known,  from  Shihab  al- Islam  ^Abd  al-Razzak  (511- 
16/1117-22)  to  Nii^arji  aJ-Mulk  H^san  (at  some  point 
after  547/1152),  These  were  usually  Persians  or 
Arabs,  though  from  516/1122  to  510/1124  San^ar 
had  a Turkish  vizier,  Muhammad  b.  Sul  ay  man 
Ka^hgharf  YJ^an  (or  Toghan)  Beg.  We  know  some- 
thing also  of  provincial  administration  within  San- 
^ar^s  dominions,  inter  alia  from  the  collection  of  ad- 
ministrative documents,  the  ^Alabal  at-kaiaba,  made  by 
Munfadjah  aJ-Dln  Badl^  Djuwaynf,  who  was  head  of 
San^jar's  chancery,  diwdn-i  inshd\  at  Marw.  This  ad- 
ministration was  exercised  through  centrally  ap- 
pointed officials  with  designations  like  wdlty  nd^jtfrjSr.COIT) 
and  raHs.  although  this  last  had  an  additional 
role  as  representative  of  the  urban  notables  vis-a-vis 
the  sultan  [see  ra^S.  2],  and  we  possess  from  San- 
^ar's  reign  documents  on  the  nomination  of  provin- 
cial governors  for  Gurgan  and  its  dependencies, 
Mazandaran,  Rayy,  Balkh  and  its  dependencies, 

Marw,  Tds  and  Dihistan. 

The  court  at  Marw  was  also  a centre  for  Persian 
literary  activity,  under  the  patronage  of  the  sultan  and 
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of  his  great  officials  and  commanders.  BarthcjJd’^s 
caiCgoricaJ  assertion  that  San^jar  was  i3  Jit  crate 
( Acquires  lUrtiier  prool' before  this  can 
be  accepted,  since  we  know  that  some  at  least  of  his 
kinsmen  and  contemporaries  am<jngst  iJic  western 
Persian  Saigyuks  were  iiigJily  J iterate.  The  Persian 
poet  (d.  ca.  519-21 /1 1 2S-7  was  San- 

djar’s  chief  eulogist  during  the  earlier  pan  of  his 
reign  K and  it  was  to  seek  Mu^izzT’s  intermediacy  that 
the  anecdottst  Nizami  'ArudI  Samar^andi  came 

to  Sandier 's  court  when  it  was  at  Tus  in  510/1116-17, 
Also^  Adib  $abir  ir.  j served  both  as  Sandjai’’^^ 

panegyrist  and  on  official  missions,  and  it  was  in  this 
latter  function  that  the  pcxTl  was  killed  by  the 
Kh'^iirazm  Shah  Atsiz  (in  the  mid- 1 140s).  The  great 
theologian  al-Qhaz^T  v.  | sent  a letter  itj,  and  made 
a speech  before , Sansijar  (see  Aiakdiih-i  fdrsi-yi  Ghazdlt 
bi-ndm-i  Fm^dHl  al-andm  min  r&sdHl  H u^djai  ed. 

'Abbas  Ihbal,  lehran  1333/1954,  3-5,  6-10  (with 
interesting  introd,  by  the  original  compiler),  German 
tr.  Dorothea  Krawulsky,  BTti'J^und R£di>n  dex  Abd  Hamid 
Afn^ammad  ai-Oazzd/i.  Friburg-im-Br , 1971.  63-76. 
fiibd&^raphv:  1.  Sources.  Bundari,  125  ff, , 
224-5,  255-84;  NTs  ha  purl.  Sd/^uk-ndma,  44-52; 
$adr  al-Om  Idusayni,  ed.  Iqbal,  64-5,  77-8,  B4-96, 
99-101,  121-2,  123-6  (Eng  tr.  Qibla  Ayaz,  An  unex^ 
pioiled  sonree/oT  ihe  hixiQry  of  the  Saijdqi  .. . , Edinburgh 
Univ.  diss.  1985,  iinpubl. );  RawandT.  167-203; 
Yazdt,  ^Urdda.  94-113;  Ibn  al-AiiiTr.  x-xi;  Ibn 
Khallikan,  cd.  'Abbas,  ii,  427-S,  tr  de  Slanc,  i, 
600-2;  lijuwaynl- Boyle,  i,  278-88  (on  the  relations 
of  Sandjar  and  Aisiz). 

2.  Studies.  W.  Barthold,  Turkestan  down  to  the 
Mongol  invasion^,  319-32:  M.A.  Koymen,  Biiyuk 
Sricukluldt  impaTalorfugunda  Oguz  iiyani,  and  Bdyiik 
Selfiiklu  imparat&Flugti  larihtnde  Oguz  in  A C/D?'- 

CF Dzrgtsi^  V (1947)*  159-73,  563-620,  with  German 
tr.  at  175-86,  621-60;  idem,  Buyiik  Seifukiu  im- 
paraiorfu^u  tarihi.  II.  Ikinci  imfiaTatoTink  devri,  Ankara 
1954;  idem,  Sel^uklu  devri  turk  tarihi^  Ankara  1963; 
idem.  tA  art.  I^nczr;  M.G.S.  Hodgson,  7h£  order  o/ 
Assassins,  the  .druggie  o/ the  earfy  P/izdri  Ismd^Iiis  against 
the  Islamic  world,  I’he  Hague  1955j  88,  100-2, 
146  ff;  A.K.S.  Lambton,  7*he  adminisirafion  of  San - 
jar's  empiif  as  iilustraied  in  the  'Atabat  al-kataba,  in 
XX  (1957),  367-88;  H.  Horst,  Die  Stoat saer- 
Grossel^dqen  und  ^Srazmsahs  (I0SS-J23I)j 
Wiesbaden  1964;  C.E.  Bosworth,  in  Camb.  hist. 
Iran,  v,  108,  1 10,  112-13,  U9-20,  135-59;  Lamb- 
ton,  in  ibid-,  ch.  2,  indev;  N.M.  Lowick,  Seijug 
coins,  in  NC,  7th  ser. , vol,  x (1970),  245-50  (alsi^  in 
Coinage  and  history  of  the  Isiamie  world,  Varicjrum  Edi- 
tions, London  1990,  no.  VI). 

(C.E.  BoSWfORTtt) 

^ANF,  a geographical  term  appearing  in  the  ac- 
counts of  Arab  travellers  from  the  niid-8th  cemury 
and  denoting  at  times  an  island,  and  at  others  a 
kingdom  of  the  mainland,  bordering  on  the 
sea,  or  a sea . Study  of  these  itineraries  makes  it  clear 
that  they  refer  to  Campa  or  Champa  situated  between 
Cambodia  and  the  delta  of  the  Song  Coi  in  Viet  Nam. 
The  inlbrmation  given  by  these  authors  is  very 
laconic,  and,  curiously,  the  l3lh  and  14th  century 
texts  are  much  less  well  documented  than  the  earliest 
ones.  There  is  practically  nothing  on  the  people  there, 
Sometimes  described  as  being  brown,  nor  on  the 
political  situation,  except  that  Ibn  ai-NadTm  [^.fv. ) 
(end  of  the  lOth  century)  speaks  of  a victorious  w^ar  by 
the  Vi£r  Nam  which  ravaged  the  land.  All  accounts 
stress  the  production  there  of  aiot:s  wood,  considered 
as  excellent,  except  for  Yakut  in  his  Mu^i^am  ai-buldan 
(end  of  the  l2th-opening  of  the  J3ih  century),  who 


considered  this  product  as  the  worst  possible.  Al-  IdrisT 
(12th  century)  is  the  rollesi,  speaking  of  stock-rearing 
(hovines  and  buffaloes)  and  agriculture  (rice,  sugar 
cane,  coconut  palms  and  bananas),  He  describes 
Hindu-type  customs  (respect  for  cows),  whereas  Ibn 
ai-Nadrm  merely  mentions  Buddhist  temple.s,  which 
tan  only  have  been  rare  at  his  time,  The.se  texts  also 
contain  tall  stories,  such  as  that  in  the  Alukhlnsar  al- 
^Oi^d^ib  (beginning  of  the  1 Ith  century)  on  the  legend 
of  the  island  of  the  White  Palace,  made  of  crystal, 

W'hich  Alexander  the  Great  allegedly  visited. 

Sanf  seems  tfj  have  been  a stage  much  frequented 
by  Muslim  merchants  travelling  between  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  China  Seas.  Better  known  under  its 
Sanskrit  name  of  6am pa,  the  plains  around  the  deltas 
were  inhabiicxl  by  populations  of  controversial  origin 
but  who  belonged  to  the  Auslroncsian  tlnguUdc  fami- 
ly. In  the  mountains,  proto- Indo-Chinese  tribes 
fSedang,  Bahnar,  Jbrai,  Rhade,  etc.),  speaking 
Ausircmesian  or  Mon- Khmer  languages,  were  more 
or  less  in  a vassal  status. 

The  anciem  Cham  seem  to  have  been  organised  in 
principalities  which  were  at  first  independent,  stretch- 
ed along  between  the  Hoanhso^ii  and  the  Phan-rang 
region  The  first  Co  appear  in  history  was  the  most 
northerly  one,  founded  in  A.D.  192  and  known  under 
tile  Chinese  name  of  Li'nyi  Before  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  all  these  principalities  must  have  been 
brought  together.  6am pa  had  a very  lively  history. 

The  Cam  were  excellent  warriors  and  remarkable 
sailors,  willingly  turning  to  piracy.  The  land  was  torn 
apart  by  frequent  revolts  and  succession  wars.  As  an 
agressive  neighbour,  it  often  fought  with  Cambodia, 
occupied  Angkor  1177-81,  but  bet  ame  a Khmer  pro- 
vince 1202-20.  During  1283-5,  it  successfully  repelled 
a Mongol  invasion.  But  the  main  enemy  was  Viet 
Nam  Having  the  advantage  until  the  10th  century,  it 
then  fell  behind,  alternately  sufTering  defeats  and 
making  counter-attacks.  The  king  Bong  Nga  (1360- 
90)  invaded  the  delta  of  the  Song  Coi  three  times. 

After  him,  decadence  set  in.  In  1471  the  Vietnamese 
emperor  Le  'Fhanh  Ton  crushed  the  kingdom,  which 
became  a vassal  state*  gradually  nibbled  away  and 
progressively  depopulated,  'rherc  remained  only  a 
few  enclaves  and  a shadow  of  former  royalty.  In  1832, 
the  last  king  and  part  of  the  population  took  refuge  in 
Cambodia. 

Inspired  by  Indian  culture,  the  Cham  created  a 
brdliiint  and  varied  civilisation  whose  architectural  re- 
mains, for  long  neglected,  are  now'  being  restored. 

Society  was  in  origin  matrilmeally  organised*  and  it 
adopted  the  Hindu  system  of  castes  and  customs.  At 
the  present  time,  there  remain  few  Cham  in  Viet 
Narn,  most  of  them  preserving  an  impoverished  form 
of  Brahmanic  rites. 

The  presence  of  colonies  of  Muslim  merchants  is 
known  from  the  middle  of  the  lOch  century,  and  a 
Muslim  even  led  two  embassies  to  China  in  958  and 
960  (see  Hudud  fiZ-'a/um*  Ir.  Minorsky*  tr.  86,  comm. 

240).  It  is  unknown  when  Islam  penetrated  Cham 
society,  but  this  was  probably  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  Yel  it  has  always  remained  a minority  faith* 
and  nno  varying  a great  deal  from  the  fundampifitlitjsr.COm 
norms  [see  further  Cam], 

Bibliography  : Jean n e Luba*  Un  royaume  dispuru, 
les  Cham  et  hut  art,  Paris  1923;  G.  Maspeio*  Le 
Toyaume  de  Champa,  Paris  1928;  .J.-Y.  Claeys* 

Simhapura,  la  grande  capitale  chame  ( VF-  VUF  j.  A.D.'), 
in  Retmt  des  Arts  Asiatiques,  vii  (1931)*  93-104;  J. 

Boisselidr,  slatuaire  du  Champa^  Parts  1963;  C,R, 

Tibbetts*  A study  of  the  Arabic  tdxts  containing  material 
on  South-East  Asia,  I.ieiden  1979;  Po  Dharma*  Le 
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Faniiliiranga  (Camp^,  1^22-1^32,  SiS  rappifrts  av€£  le 
Viilnam^  diss-  Paris  1987,  See  diso  the  bibl.  to  ^^am. 

realpatidar.com  (p.l.  lamant) 

8ANHApjA^  an  important  group  of  Berber 
tribes  who  played  an  hi  stork  al  role  in  North  Africa 
from  the  4th/J0th  century  onwards.  They  lived  in  the 
two  Maffhribs  and  in  Ifnkyia;  some  were  sedentary^ 
whilst  others  had  moved  into  the  desert  and  become 
nornadic.  According  to  the  Berber  genealogists^  the 
^anhai^a  were  one  of  the  seven  great  fritics  descended 
from  Bernes,  son  of  Bert,  On  the  ocher  hand,  for  the 
Arab  genealogists,  like  Ibn  al-Kalbi,  they  hadj  in 
common  with  the  Kutama  or  Ketama,  a Yemeni 
origin,  and  had  allegedly  been  sent  to  the  Magheib  by 
Ifricos,  one  of  the  kings  of  Yemen . 

The  whole  history  of  the  §anha£ya  was  dominated 
by  their  opposition  to  another  great  group  of  Berber 
tribes,  the  Zanata,  in  particular,  to  the  Miknasa, 
Maghrawa  ) and  the  Banxi  Ifran  w.  ].  According 
to  Ibn  Khaldun,  the  ^anhaiija  had  almost  70 
branches,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the 
Talkata  who  occupied  part  of  the  central  Maghrib. 
The  first  known  chief  of  the  Talkata  was  probably 
Manad  b.  Mankus,  whose  son  Ziri  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Zirid  dynasty  v.  \ and  the  founder  of  their 
capital,  Aglilrp  in  the  ^abal  Titicri  (324/935), 

As  partisans  of  the  Fatimids,  this  branch  of  the 
3anha^a  had  adopted  ^I^ism  (they  were  later,  how- 
ever, to  return  to  Sunnism),  and  when  the  Fafimid 
caliph  aJ-MuTzz  | left  for  Egypt  (361/972),  he  en- 
trusted the  government  oflfrikiya  to  the  Zfrids.  Since 
they  then  became  practically  independent,  the  Zirids 
ruled  in  Ifrfkiya  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  central 
Maghrib  until  the  opening  of  the  I2th  century  A.D. 
(498/1105),  Their  break  with  the  Fa|imids  in  Cairo 
provoked  the  unleashing  against  Ifrikiyo  by  the 
Fatimids  of  the  Banu  Hilal  [q.  u.  J Arabs»  who 
devastated  the  land.  Another  $anha^a  kingdom  had 
seen  the  light  in  the  central  Maghrib;  a grandson  of 
Zm  b,  Manadt  Hammad  b.  BulnggiriA  after  having 
built  the  Bani  Hammad  [q  t?.  and  hammaoios],^ 

separated  from  his  Zirid  cousins.  In  order  to  get  away 
from  the  Hilal  tan  pillagers,  one  of  Hamm  id's  suc- 
cessors founded  Bi^jaya  [^.fJ  J (Bougie)  (before 
461/1068-9).  But  gradually,  these  ^anha^ja  of  the 
eastern  Maghrib  became  dominated  by  the  Hilal  and 
other  Arab  tribes. 

At  the  end  of  the  4th/beginnin.g  of  the  11  ih  century, 
a son  of  ZTri  b.  Manad,  ZawT,  departed  for  Spain, 
where,  after  having  entered  the  service  of  al-Man$ur 
Ibn  Abi  ^Amir,  the  regent  for  the  Umayyad  empire^ 
he  founded  an  independent  state  around  Granada. 
This  Sanha^a  branch,  however,  abandoned  al- 
Andalus  in  416/1025  [see  zirids  of  Spain]. 

Within  the  Sahara,  there  nomadised  a second 
group  of  the  Sanha^fa,  the  Lamtuna  ]t  wearers  of 
the  iithdm  or  veil,  the  Aimoravids  [see  al-murabitOn]. 
After  having  conquered  Morocco,  these  last  seized 
Tleincen,  Oran  and  all  the  coastal  region  up  to  x^lgiers 
(475/1082).  They  dashed  with  their  fellow-tribal 
brethren  of  the  BanQ  Hammad  and  then  embarked  on 
the  conquest  of  aJ-Andalus, 

The  two  $anha^a  kingdoms,  descendants  of  ZirT  b, 
Manad,  in  the  Maghrib  and  in  Ifrlkiysi.  disappeared 
around  the  middle  of  the  6th/l2th  century  when  a fur- 
ther wave  of  Berbers,  the  Almohads  (see  al- 
MOWAtji^iDUNl,  conquered  the  whole  of  Barbary  as  far 
as  Tunis,  As  for  the  Almoravid  $anha4fa,  they  were 
erusht-d  by  the  Almohads  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  the 
Maghrib.  A fraction  of  them,  the  Band  Ghaniya 
ruled  in  the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  6th/12th 
century.  They  even  managed  to  seize  Bidjaya 


(581/1185),  Algiers,  the  Ral'at  Bani  Hammad  and 
Gafsa,  invaded  the  Djcrid  and  reached  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  in  399/1203;  but  they  ended  up  being  defeated 
by  the  Almohads  (621/1224),  and  $anha£^a  domina- 
tion of  Barb  ary  was  ended  . 

A few  tribes  of  the  ^anha^ja  lived  in  the  Maghrib 
al-Ak$a,  in  the  Sum  and  in  the  Adas,  sc.  the  Lamfa 


[q-v.]  and  the  Gazzula,  nomads,  and  the  sedentary 
Haskura.  Other  less  important  groups  lived,  and  still 
live,  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  plains  of  Morocco,  the 
Shawiva  [^.tr.]  and  the  Dukk^a,  and  above  all,  in  the 
north,  near  the  RTf  [^.  ],  such  as  the  Botluya  and  the 

BanQ  Urya^ul;  but  none  of  these  ^anha^ja  tribes  en- 
joyed any  political  power. 

Bthliqgraphy:  Ibn  HawkaJ,  ^urai  al-ar^\  Bakn, 
Musdiik,  ed-  and  tr.  dc  Slane,  repr.  Paris  1965;  Ibn 
Khaldun,  ^Ibar  ^ Hist&ir^  des  i-ii^  tr.  de 

Slane,  repr.  Paris  1969;  L.  Golvin,  Le  Magrib  central 
d i ’cpqquc  dec  Ziridcs.  Rccherch^s  d ^aFchRfhgif  ei 
d^hisimre^  Paris  1937;  H,R,  Idris,  La  Bcrberie  &rientale 
s&tij  les  Zfrides  ctJcles,  Paris  1959;  V. 

Lagardtrc,  Les  A Im^r&tfides  jtttqu'au  regne  de  Yusuf  ibn 
7'asyrm  iJQ39-Jl06).  Paris  1989 

(Ghantal  de  La  Veronne) 
al-SANHURI,  ^Aeo  AL-RAzzAg,  b.  11  August 
1893  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  d.  J971  in  Cairo,  is  the 
Arab  world^s  most  distinguished  scholar  of 
modern  jurisprudence,  with  the  regeneration  of 
Islamic  law  figuring  prominently  in  his  work.  He  is 
renowned  For  drafting  new  civil  codes  for  Egypt, 
‘^Irak,  Syria  and  Libya  which  incorporate  Islamic  legal 
rules  to  the  extent  which  he  considered  appropriate  for 
each  country,  and  for  comparative  treatises  on  civil 
law  and  the  sources  of  legal  right  in  Islamic 
jurisprudence. 


Al-Sanhuri  obtained  a licence  en  dt&it  in  1917  from 
the  Khedival  School  of  Law  (Cairo),  graduating  top  in 
his  class.  He  began  his  juristic  career  as  walrtl  niydba 
in  the  Mixed  Courts  of  aJ-Man$ura  and  was  a teacher 
in  the  schcM>l  for  tSAarf'a  judges.  In  1921  he  went  to 
France  for  doctoral  studies  al  the  University  of  Lyon 
with  E.  Lambert.  There  he  wrote  two  theses,  one  on 
English  law  which  won  the  prix  de  these.  The  other,  Le 
Caii/at  (Paris  1926)  is  a study  of  doctrine  and  history 
of  the  caliphate  which  concludes  with  proposals  to 
revive  that  institution  (abolished  by  the  Turks  in 
1 924)  and  to  reform  the  legal  systems  of  Arab  states. 

Returning  to  Cairo  in  1926,  al-SanhiirT  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the  National  (later 
Cairo)  University,  and  began  to  write  treatises  on  the 
theory  of  obligations  and  contracts,  notably  ^Akd  al- 
i^dr  (1930)  and  Na^ariyjiat  aL^ahd  (1934).  Drawing 
from  comparative  and  Islamic  law  and  case  material 
of  the  Egyptian  courts,  he  sought  to  make  Egyptian 
and  Islamic  law  part  of  comparative  jurisprudence. 

In  1933  he  was  invited  to  Baghdad  as  professor  and 
Dean  of  the  newly-established  l^w  School.  He  taught 
comparative  (Islamic  and  Western)  law  and  began 
work  on  const  meting  ^ Irakis  modern  civil  code.  The 
technique  he  used  to  compare  codifications  of  Islamic 
law  (Afa^aita  and  Aftir^itid  ai-hayran)  with  Legal  rules  in 
European  codes  is  explained  in  MaSatiat  al-K&^f 

(Baghdad)  (1936/2),  real  3Miaar.eom 


Back  in  Egypt  in  1936,  he  was'briefly  Dean  of  the 
I jaw  Faculty  of  Cairo  University  and  began  work  on 
revising  the  Egyptian  civil  law.  His  views  about  revi-, 
sion  appear  in  al-Kdnun  ma  *l-ikhfdd  (1936/6)  and  o/- 
Kitdh  al-^akabi  ii  d-mahdkim  al-ahUyya  (Cairo  1938), 
Al- San  hurl  defended  the  final  version  before  Parlia- 
ment in  1948  against  critics  who  wanted  a completely 
Islainic  code.  He  claimed  the  revised  code  included  all 
the  Islamic  law  it  was  then  possible  to  adopt,  ‘^having 
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regard  to  ground  pHnciples  of  modern  legislation,'’ 
Al-Sanhuri  was  active  in  Egyptian  nationalist 
politics  and  became  prominent  in  public  life  from  the 
1930s,  He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  Sa^dist  par- 
ty (1937),  E^eputy  Minister  of  Justice  (1944)  and 
Minister  of  Education  (1945-6  and  1947),  The  pin- 
nacle of  his  public  career  came  in  1949  when  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Majlis  al-dawla.  He 
made  it  '^^a  towering  fortress  of  the  protection  of  rights 
and  the  guardian  of  liberties”  (MursF,  1980). 

At  first  he  supported  the  Revolution  of  1952  and  the 
Free  Officers.  Later  came  his  concern  to  re-establish 
consticutionaJ  government  and  civilian  rule.  During 
the  political  turbulence  of  March  1954*  al-SanhurT 
was  physically  attacked  at  the  Majlis  by  demon- 
strators and  never  again  held  public  office. 

Thereafter*  he  worked  on  his  two  major  treatises: 
Mafdiiir  Ji  al-Isidmf,  6 pts.  in  2 vols,, 

Cairo  1954-9*  and  Ji  &l-lmnun  al-madani 

ai-^adfd^  10  pts.  in  12  vols.*  Cairo  1952-70,  completed 
the  year  before  he  died.  Both  are  still  in  print  and 
serve  as  basic  reference  works, 

Bi^liQgrapky:  Y.L.  de  Bellefonds*  ^Abd  al- 
Razzdk  ai-Sanhufi:  Mafadir  fiijiqh  af-ufafflf*  in 

Rfvue  dt  drifit  compare  (1958),  x,  476-9; 

F.  Ziadeh,  Lawyers,  the  rule  qf  law  and  liberalism  in 
modern  Egypt,  Stanford  1968,  117-18,  137  ff. , 156n., 
I58n.;  D.  Khaitab.  Ahd  ai-Raezdk  aLSanhiiri:  JS95- 
1971,  in  Ma^ailat  (Baghdad),  xxvi  (1971); 

A.  al'i^ami^,  ^Abd  aLRazzah  al-Sanhuri,  in 
xxvii  (1972):  A.  MursF*  Unddh  al-asdlidk^t  in  al-^Id 
al-mi^dwrli-kulliyydi  al-kukuk,  Cairo  1980;  F.  Castro, 
^Abd  al-Razzdfi  Ahmad  af-Sai^AiIrf  (11195-1971):  primi 
appunii  per  una  hiogrqfia,  in  Stadia  in  onore  di  Franee.ien 
Gabrielli  nel  sua  attantesimo  eompleanna,  Rome  1984, 
173-210;  M.  'All am,  al-Sanhuri,  in  Ji 

khamsin  Cairo  1986,  158-60;  E.  Hill,  al- 

Sanhuri and  /stamle  law,  in  Arab  Law  (Juar ierlv  {]9BB), 
33-64*  182-218;  N.  al-Sanhiin  and  T.  al-ShawT. 
^Abd  aLRojzdk  al-Sanhuri  A wrdk  al-sha^fiym^  Cairo 
1988;  eidem,  Fifih  al-^ildja  wa-iaiawwaruhd  ( tr.  of 
Le  Cahjat,  with  notes),  Cairo  1969. 

(Ri^io  Hill) 

al-SANHURI,  Abu  ’l-Hasa^  'AlI  b.  'Abd  Allah 
al-Nufubist  al-MalikI*  Nur  al-Din,  Egyptian  usdli 
Jakih  and  grammarian  (fra.  8 14-89/fa.  1411-84). 

He  was  bom  at  Nufubis,  and  he  lived  at  Sanhur 
near  Alexandria*  where  he  learnt  the  l^.ur^an*  and 
finally  settled  at  Cairo*  in  the  Azhar.  Amongst  his 
masters  there  were  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
religious  lawyers  of  the  time,  with  whom  he  studied* 
amongst  other  works,  the  ‘■Akila  and  the  Mire  al-ma^drti 
of  al-Shatibi  [^.  ti.  ].  The  Aljiyya  of  Ibn  Malik  {q  e- ] and 
the  two  Miikttasar^  of  Abu  'Amr  Ibn  al-IJa^ib  j. 
He  also  followed  courses  in  mathematics  and  the  divi- 
sion of  inheritances.  He  then  made  the  Pilgrimage* 
and  spent  some  time  at  Mecca. 

He  wTote  a on  the  Mukhtasar  of  KhalTl  b,  Ishak 
[^.  £f.  I*  an  unfinished  work;  a ta9fk  to  the  Tallin  of 
'Abd  al-Walihab  al-BaghdadT  (d  422/1031);  and  two 
commentaries  on  the  gtammatjcal  work,  the  Adiur- 
riimiyya  of  Ibn  A^urrum  ] (see  for  the  mss.  of  this, 
Urockelmann,  11^*  238  no.  5 and  S 11*  333  no.  5;  he 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  another  commentator  on  the 
A^urrumiyya,  'All  b.  H^san  al -San hurl  al-Shafi^T).  He 
taught  at  the  Barkukiyya  and  A^hrafiyya  modrasas, 
becoming  in  the  end  al-Mdlikiyya.  His  pupils  in- 

cluded the  famous  North  African  fakih  and  mystic 
Ahmad  Zarruk*  as  well  as  other  outstanding  Egyptian 
scholars  (see  a story  on  their  numbers  m Makhluf) 
who  studied  fihh  and  Arabic  grammar  and  philology 
with  him.  Concerning  one  of  them*  we  know  that  he 


studied  with  al -San  hurl  the  Mukhtasar,  part  of 
Sabnun’s  Mudawwana  and  the  FajriJ  of  Ibn  al-Ojallab. 

Ibn  Abr  Zayd’s  Risdla,  Ibn  'Askar's  ^Umda,  as  well  as 
the  Itslidd  (see  al-Karaii,  lawshth^  184  no,  183). 

Bibliograpkyi.  Sakhawl*  Daw^,  v,  249-51  no. 

843;  Karafi,  lawshih  al-dibd^,  ed.  A.  al-ShatyawT. 

Beirut  1983*  130-2  no.  127;  Ibn  al-KadF*  Durrat  al- 
hi^dl  JT  mmd^  al-ri^idL  ii,  444;  Abm^id  Baba  al- 
I'lnibukti,  Nayi  al-ihtihddj,  Beirut  n-d.*  208-9; 

Isma'TI  ai- Baghdadi.  Hadiyyat  al-^drijm,  Istanbul 
1951,  i,  737;  M.  Makhluf*  Shadiarat  at-ndr  ai-zakiyya 
Ji  iabakdi  al-mdlikiyya,  Cairo  1950-2*  258  no.  939; 

Kabb^l^-  Mti^allijin,  vii,  138;  Ziriklf,  A9dm,  iv,  307. 

For  the  intellectual  context*  see  C.F.  Petry,  7'Atf 
civilian  elite  of  Caira  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  Princeton 
1981;  J.  Bcrkey,  The  transmission  of  knowledge  iir 
medeual  Cairo.  A social  history  of  Islamic  education, 
Princeton  1992.  (Maribel  Fierro) 

al-SANHURI*  ABU  Y-NAiilA  [sec  samm  b 
muhammadJ. 

SANIYA  [see  nA^ura]. 

SANTUR,  a musical  instrument  still  surviving 
today  in  the  urban  music -making  of  Turkey  (very 
rare),  of  'Irak  (integrated  with  the  dalghi  quartet  ac- 
companying al~makdm  [see  MAkAMj,  of  Persia 

and  of  Kashmir  (played  solo).  It  is  a cithara- 
tympanon-dulcimer  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a 
flat  isosceles  trapezoid  provided  with  72  to  96  strings 
of  metal  stretched  from  the  string-holders  (left-hand 
side  of  the  trapezoid)  to  the  pegs  (right-hand  side)* 
grouped  into  groups  of  four  strings  and  then  resting 
on  from  18  to  24  bridges.  It  is  played  with  two  wooden 
sticks  {modrab)  covered  with  tow  or  cotton  and  held  by 
the  musician  between  thumb  and  index  finger  (the 
techniques  differ  according  to  various  schools):  the 
strings  give  out  a crystal -I ike  sound  prolonged  by 
lengthy  reverberation. 

The  saniUT  of  Persia  spans  four  octaves  and  33 
degrees  in  kept  atonic  diatonic  scales.  Since  the 
bridges  are  arranged  in  two  groups  of  nine  each,  the 
ninth  bridge  allows  the  division  of  a note  (c.g.  fa 
natural  and  fa  sharp  in  order  to  change  gii^a,  melodic 
model).  It  is  therefore  more  a question  of  the  soloist's 
virtuosity  than  of  modulation  {talwin}. 

The  sanhur  of  'Irak  spans  three  octaves  and  a third, 
and  its  two  groups  of  twelve  bridges  define  48  degrees. 

The  various  ways  of  tuning  the  strings  provides  in  the 
same  register  the  possibility  of  modulating  between 
genres  and  of  passing  fron»  a BayatF  (A-BJ-C- 

D ^)  to  a $aba  (A-bJ-CH-D^)  and  a (A-Bk- 

CH-D  ^).*  Ii  thus  leads  more  to  modulation  than  to 
virtuosity. 

The  origins  of  the  sanfur  are  unclear.  It  has  been 
alleged  to  be  Assyrian(?),  It  does  not  appear  in 
classical  miniature  paintings;  it  may  be  evoked  in  the 
K.  i2/-j4</Efer  of  8afr  aJ-Din  al-UrmawTj^.  it.  j (Baghdad* 

7 th/ 13th  century);  it  appears  on  a fresco  of  the  Oihil 
Sutun  palace  in  Isfahan  (IJ th/1 7th  century);  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Comte  de  Gobineau’s  7rmj  ans  en 
Aste,  Paris  1859;  and  it  appears  at  the  end  of  the  I9th 
century  on  the  "'chromolithographs”  of  Kadjar- 
period  Persia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century* 
ii  was  very  common  in  the  coffee  houses  of  IstanbulJSf.COm 
Tehran  and  Baghdad*  and  took  on  a connotation  of 
being  connected  with  amusement  and  play*  before  il- 
lustrating the  type  of  music  called  '"traditional^*  by 
(he  West.  Its  present-day  most  brilliant  exponent  is 
the  Persian  Faramarz  Payvar. 

* Musical  abbreoiations:  J ■ less  one  or  two  com- 
mas; H - sharpened  by  a lemma. 

Bibliography:  Faramarz  Payvar*  Dastur-i  sanldr 
(method)*  Tehran;  idem,  lahdrmidrdb  bdra-yi 
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(30  exercises  in  vinuosity  for  the  saniur}. 
Tehran,  both  pubL  after  I960;  Thi  runv  Cme^*  dic- 
tionary qf  musical  instruments , London  1984,  iii.  291*2 
(good  bibl,).  _ G -C.  Cha®rikii) 

SANTURIN  ADASi,  the  Turkish  name  for  Sam 
rorin,  Grk.  Thera,  Lat.  Sancta  Irini,  the  volcanic 
island  wh  ich  is  the  southern  most  of  the  Aegean 
Cyclades  group,  to  the  north  of  Crete. 

It  may  already  have  sulTered  from  Arab  raids  from 
Crete  in  the  3rd/9tb  century,  from  the  Arabs  of  Sicily 
and  then  from  Western  corsairs,  although  it  is  record- 
ed as  inhabited  in  549/1  134  by  al-ldrisr  (tr. 
Jaubert.  ii,  127),  the  first  to  employ  the  name  San* 
turin  (<  the  island's  patroness  St.  Irene)  (see  A.  Sav* 
vides,  Uotis  on  tnediofoai  Thfra/Santorin  untH  ihtf  iai€  15lh 
c/rniuiy^  in  Fariana^  xv,  no.  53  [1994]^  in  Greek). 
Turkmen  raids  from  Menteab'-'  ^^nd  Aydln  [q  vv.]  in 
1318-31  and  1345*60  resulted  in  limited  damage  (see 
E.A.  Zachariadou,  Trade  and  Crumde.  Venetian  Crete  and 
the  emirates  of  Aienieshe  and  A^din,  1300- MI 5^  Venice 
1983.  13,51,93-4,  103,  1 88)  and  during  the  9th/ 1 5rh 
century,  the  Ottoman  sultans  recognised  Venetian 
suzerainty  over  the  Island  in  a series  of  treaties  (sec 
Pitcher,  //hr.  geogr.  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ^ 67  and  maps 
VI  n,  XIV).  Ottoman  raids,  including  one  by  Khavr 
al-Dm  Pasha  ] m 943/1537,  led  to  an  agreement 
Cahd-ndma}  in  972/1575,  and  in  the  next  year  Piyale 
Pa^a  [^  a.  I took  it  in  a series  ol  operations  which  end- 
ed Latin  rule  in  the  Archipelago  (see  B.  Slot,  Ar- 
ihipelagus  turhatus  ...  /55f>-/7//f,  Leiden  1982,  32  ff, 
73  ff  ).  In  fact,  it  was  administered  on  favourable 
terms  by  Joseph  Nasi,  Duke  of  Naxos  [see  naksiie] 
and  in  the  following  century  was  still  largely  self- 
governing  but  sulTcring  from  Venetian  corsair  raids, 
even  though  there  were  no  Muslims  on  the  island  and 
at  least  part  of  the  Christians  were  Roman  Catholics, 
A brief  Russian  capture  of  the  island  during  the 
1768-74  Russo-Turkiah  War  was  followed  by 
definitive  Ottoman  rule  until  in  May  1 82 1 the  bland 
rebelled  against  Turkish  rule  (see  Pegues,  Histoire  ... 
de  Sanioria^  Pari.s  1842,  352-3,  619  ff.),  though,  as  was 
also  the  case  in  Naxos,  by  no  means  unanimously, 
given  the  Catholic  population.  The  island  in  fact 
briefly  rose  against  its  first  Greek  governor, 
Capodistrias,  in  1331 , but  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
newly-founded  Kingdom  of  Greece  by  the  1832  Trea- 
ty of  Constantinople. 

Bihiiographjf  (in  addition  to  references  in  the  ar- 
ticle): M.  Danezes  (ed  ),  Athens  1971  (in 

Grk  ):  M.  Med ri nos,  Tnrktih- dominated  Thera,  its 
iiheration  movements  (in  Grk),  in  EE  KM,  ix  (1971-3), 
718-46;  A-  Tsclikas,  Aiemories  from  Sanlorine  1573- 
1819  {in  Grk  ),  Athens  1935.  (A.  Savvioes) 

SANtJAj^  JAMES  [see  abij  nai^^pahaJ. 
al-SANUSI,  Abu  ^Abi>  Allah  Mamammao  b. 
Yusuf  b ^Umar  fa.  Shu^avb  (b.  at  Tlemcen  838  or 
839/1435-6.  d.  l^jumada  fl  89ri/May  1490),  North 
African  theologian  and  mystic. 

I.  Life  and  influence. 

Despite  the  decline  of  the  Banu  Zayyan  or  ^Abd  al- 
Wadids  [if.  a.],  Tlemcen  was  still  one  of  the  main 
cultural  centres  of  the  Maghrib.  In  his  youth,  al- 
SanusF  studied  the  Kurban  with  hb  father,  and  other 
teachers  for  Arabic  language  and  for  arithmetic  and 
the  law  of  successions  (receiving  an  i^dza  from  one  of 
the  later  teachers,  Abu  'l-IJasan  al-ffala^adl,  on 
whom  see  Brockelmann,  IJ^,  343*4,  SI  I,  378-9),  for 
the  Afudawwana  of  al-TanuJihr,  for  the  astrolabe,  for 
the  ufui  ai-din  and  for  the  I^umal  of  al-Khunadjl.  In 
such  an  environment  of  scholars,  al-SanusT  stood  out 
as  precocious.  With  hU  half-brother  'All  al-TaJuti,  he 
studied  the  Risdia  of  Ibn  Abi  Zayd  al-Kayrawani 


\q.  V.  the  Ir^^dd  of  the  Imam  al-IJaramayn  al- 
l^juwayni  and  tatt^hid,  and  received  another 

i^dzii.  During  a slay  in  Algiers,  he  studied  the  hadftt 
collections  under  'Abd  al- Rahman  al-Tha'alibi.  and 
then  at  Oran  followed  the  Teaching  of  the  great  $ufT 
Ibrahim  b.  Mub^rnmad  al-Tazi. 


Being  inclined  to  asceticism,  he  fasted  one  day  out 
of  two  and  rarely  left  his  dwelling.  He  kepi  vigils  for 
several  night  on  end  and  then  embarked  on  a period 
of  fasting.  He  was  famed  for  his  practise  of  islikhdra 
{q.o-l,  one  which  enabled  him  to  give  a reply  to  a 
problem  obtained  during  sleep.  Because  of  his  gift  of 
knowing  how  to  interpret  (lit.  **read"\  h^ra^a)  his 
dreams  and  those  of  others,  the  public  came  to  him 
from  all  over  the  kingdom  to  hear  his  dicta,  and  he 
gained  an  unequalled  reputation  in  the  religious, 
especially  mystical,  sciences.  He  (xintinued  to  teach  in 
the  mosque  until  illness  compelled  him  to  slow  down 
and  in  the  end  brought  his  life  to  an  end  in  894/1490. 

Soon  afterwards,  a liuhha,  rectangular  in  shape  and 
covered  with  shiny  green  fabrics,  was  erected  in  his 
honour  in  the  cemetery  of  al-'Ubbad  (Sidi  Bou- 
Medine);  it  contained  the  catafalques  of  ai-SanusT  and 
his  half-brother  al-TalutT,  who  had  died  shortly  alter. 
But  he  allegedly  had  another  tomb  amongst  the  Awl  ad 
Hammu,  thus  g^tining  him  the  name  of  Bu  Kabrin 
(likewise  amongst  the  Bam  Bu  Sa^id,  etc.).  Each 
winter,  when  the  corn  was  still  green,  a great  com- 
munal meal  (wa^da)  was  given  by  the  people  of 
Tlemcen  to  the  pour  and  to  strangers,  near  al-Sanusi's 
tomb,  the  latter  being  called  Dhd  T^ahfa  master  of 
the  drought'"  because  of  a miracle  described  by  Ibn 
Maryam  in  his  Bustdn.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  th<-"i'e 
was  a communal  prayer  for  rain.  Sidi  SanusT  was 
equally  invoked  in  periods  of  protracted  drought.  At 
Tlemcen,  no  less  than  two  mosques  perpetuate  his 
memory.  An  apparently  older  one,  al  the  gate  of  the 
Darb  al-Masufa  quarter,  is  said  to  be  that  of  Ibn  al- 
Banna^  and  to  have  been  the  mosque  were  al-SanusI 
taught  and  worshipped.  The  other  is  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  he  was  born,  in  the 
Banu  yjumla  quarter.  Both  were  richly  endowed  with 
huhns. 

Al-SanusT  had  numerous  students,  such  as  al- 
Mallalt,  author  of  his  biography  and  of  a commentary 
on  the  B^ghrd:  Abu  'l-Kasim  ai-ZawawI;  Ibn  al-^Abbas 
ah^agbi'',  Ibn  Abi  Madyan;  and  Ibn  Sa'd  al- 
Tilimsam,  one  of  the  sources  of  Ahmad  Baba.  They 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  their  master's  works  in 
the  West  Africa  , by  means  of  the  trading  links  well  es- 
tablished with  that  region,  cspt?cially  through  the 
milieux  of  scholars,  such  as  the  family  of  Abmad  Baba 
of  Timbuctu,  in  the  10th/ 16th  century  in  Mali,  and 
'Uiliman  b.  Fudi  (g.  ] {Usumanu  dan  Fodio)  in 

northern  Nigeria  in  the  J 2th/ 18th  century. 

Over  the  centuries,  al-Sanu$i  has  remained  a source 
of  inspiration  and  study.  His  three  marked  the 

grades  of  primary,  middle  and  advanced  studies,  with 
ihe  Sugh^d  ai-fug^rd  sometimes  replacing  the  Stighrd  in 
the  first  grade.  In  Algeria,  there  have  been  various 
commentaries  from  scholars  so  diverse  as  al- 


Warihilani  (d.  1193/1779).  Abu  Ras  (d.  1238/1823). 
etc.  The  famous  poet  Ibn  Amsayib  (d.  1 190/1 768)  ySSf-COm 
ed  the  theme  of  a visit  to  Sfdi  Sanusf's  tomb  and  was 
buried  near  him.  At  the  opening  of  the  20th  century, 

Ibn  Badis  used  al-Sanu$r  for  his  KuPan  commentary. 
Moroccan  scholars  studied  the  three  ^ahd^id  with  the 
commentaries  and  gloss  of  ai-Dastikr.  'Fhus  the  Fast 
al-Man^jjur  studied  and  commented  on  al-Sanusf,  as 
well  as  the  MiknasF  al-Wallall,  the  minister  al- 
ZayyanT  and  the  Bufi  Ibn  ^A^iba.  Till  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  the  teaching  of  logic  at  Fas  was 
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done  through  the  kaldm  with  the  three 

creeds  and  the  abridgemertt  of  the  ^ugkm,  with  com- 
mentaries; ajnd||heology  with  the  Su^hrd  and  the  gloss 
cjf  al-Yfisi  on  the  Kubrd.  In  the  J lth/i7th  century » the 
^Akida  at-xughrd  spread  through  West  Africa  to  the 
Niger  under  the  Fulani  name  kabbt.  'Fhere after,  com- 
mentaries and  glosses  on  them  began  to  abound  in  the 
Arabic  Uteraiurc  of  West  Africa,  especially  the  lesser  , 
middle  and  greater  commentaries  on  the  ijTii^Ara, 
which  was  most  often  called  Umm  al-bardhin. 

In  Egypt.  ai-Saniisr  was  taught  at  the  Asjhar, 
notably  with  the  commentaries  of  al-Fadalf  (d,  1821) 
and  his  pupil  ai-Badjurl  (d.  1860),  up  to  the  coming 
of  the  Salafiyya  [f.  c.  ] cultural  and  st>ciaL  reform  move- 
ment. Muhammad  ^Abduh  jiy.if,  ] often  cites  him,  and 
it  was  certainly  al-Sanusf  v^ho  provided  him  with  the 
three  modalities  of  judgement:  necessity 
impossibility  {al-istihdta)  and  possibility 
and  hk  attitude  to  the  Muslim  community,  in  his 
Rixdlat  ai-T'nufhtd^  has  reminiscences  of  that  of  the 
scholar  of 'ricmccn.  Finally,  in  Asia,  and  especially  in 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  it  has  been  the  Umm  a/- 
bardhin,  also  called  dZ-DurrjS,  whitli  has  been  the  most 
popular  of  those  works  explaining  the  A^i^arl  dtM:- 
trine  on  the  divine  and  prophetal  aitribuies 
Copies  of  it  often  have  interlinear  Malay  or  Javanese 
translations.  In  the  resantrens  h commen- 
taries and  glosses  are  studied  on  the  old.  original  texts 

(ffidtn). 

2.  Works, 

As  far  as  is  at  present  known  al-SanusT's  wt>rk 
(apart  from  the  live  ^i-Kubrd^  at- 

^^ugiitd,  ^ugl^rd  al‘^u£igrd  and  Muk^dima)  comprises  a 
large  number  of  commentaries  on  many  varied 
topics — ^ works  of  logic,  the  of  Muslim,  algebra, 

medicine,  the  K organic  kird^dt,  Sufi  manuals,  iafsir^ 
etc.  (for  details,  see  Brockelmann,  11^,  323-6,  S II, 
3;>2-6,  and  Moh.  Ben  Cheneb,  El^  art.  j. if.).  Almost 
all  of  these  arc  abridgements  or  works  of  vulgari- 
sation. 

In  his  ^Hgkrd^  ahSanusr  gi\'es  an  exposition  of  the 
essentials  of  faith  according  to  a methodical  form  of 
augment.  Knowledge  is  based  on  Judgement 

hukrn}^  which  stems  from  the  divine  law 
custom  experience  and  reason  (*^d^/)-  Rational 

judgement  (aZ-^wAwi  comprises  the  three 

categories  of  necessity,  impossibility  and  possibility, 
Aristotelian  modalities  adopted  by  Islamic  philosophy 
and  theology.  God  has  twenty  attributes:  six  are 
divine,  seven  comprise  real  ideas  Uifdt  a(-ma^dni)  and 
seven  are  ideal  ones  {$ijdt  ma^na.wi)fyii).  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  attributes  of  the  divine  messengers. 
Finally,  he  concludes  that  the  ^ahdda  sums  up  in  its 
first  part  all  that  a believer  need  know  of  God,  whilst 
the  second  part  involves  belief  in  all  the  prophets, 
angels,  revealed  books  and  the  Resurrection,  affirmed 
as  true  by  the  Frophet. 

AI-SanusT's  doctrine,  as  it  appears  from  his  works, 
is  made  up  of  prudence  {taufi^knj)  and  reason,  in  pur- 
suit of  equiJibriurp  and  salvation.  It  was  certainly  in- 
fluenced by  signs  of  a shaking-up  of  values  in  the 
society  of  his  time  vis-^-vis  the  state,  religion  and 
cultural  traditions,  with  the  faith  confronted  by  new 
problems.  It  was  open  to  non- Muslim  theological  in- 
fluences. as  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  xiv,  16-17,  26,  29,  and  of  the  theme 
of  the  Paraclete  {barakiit^:  the  saviour  of  the  human 
race  is  our  Lord  Muhammad  {Ta^ma  H d-^diamtn').  The 
ideas  of  the  various  tnadhdhib  are  set  forth  and  dis- 
cussed. It  was  also  inJipired  by  the  works  of  al- 
GhazaJi’s  teacher  former's  ideas 

being  spread  in  the  Maghrib  by  Ibn  Tumart  f^.f-j). 


notably  by  the  Itihdd  and  the  ^dmit,  seen  both  in  its 
form  and  in  certain  concepts,  such  as  al-Ash^ari's 
classification  of  the  divine  attributes  into  three  sub- 
divisions, as  in  aJ-DjuwaynT:  and  the  dilference  be- 
tween nafsiyya  or  cons  ubst  ant  iaJ  attributes  and 
qualit alive.  Trui^nauMyya^  ones.  Similarly,  al-Qlia^.ahk 
innuence  (ihe  Itcih^  appears  in  I he  division  into 
seven  of  (he  divine  attributes  of  God  and  the  prophets, 
whilst  al-Sanusi  also  takes  up  the  Ashman  idea  of 
However,  at  times  he  takes  up  a position  differing 
from  such  AEh^arl  authorities  as  these  two,  al-A^'^arT 
himself  and  al-Bakiflanf.  rejecting  that  which  offends 
against  reason  and  dogma  {Mukaddima,  63-7).  His 
system  of  ethics  is  inspired  by  al-QJiaz^T,  especially  in 
the  Ihyd^,  where,  on  all  occasions,  he  seeks  out  a mid- 
dle: position. 

He  condemns  firmly  blind  acceptance  {takitd  uj). 

Merely  reading  the  Kurban  and  haduhs  is  inadequate 
for  understanding  the  bases  of  faith  (liman);  sound 
reasoning  {al-na^ar  at-^akik)  is  prererablc  to  this 
(fFurtfl),  and  must  lead  to  what  is  sought.  Judgement 
thus  rests  on  proof,  aided  by  knowledge  or  intui- 

tion {ma^rifa}.  Dogmatic  theology  is  the  queen  of 
sciences  and  involves  demonstrable  proof  {burh&n)  to 
distinguish  between  dialectic,  rhetoric,  poetry  and 
sophism  (the  divisions  of  Aristotelian  logic).  The 
truths  of  the  Kurban  can  thereby  be  apprehended  and 
anthropomorphic  interpretations  avoided. 

Following  a tradition  of  the  Almtihad  dynasty,  al- 
Sanusj  wanted  the  people  to  have  a simplified  access 
to  Ciod,  leaving  for  an  6lite  {thd^^a)  the  possibility  of 
a deep  study  of  the  principles  of  religion  a theme 
which  he  often  takes  up  with  his  pupils  and  in  his 
works,  notably  in  his  division  of  knowledge  into  two 
branches,  an  external  {zdhir)  one  and  an  esoteric 
{batin)  one,  for  him  the  truest  and  noblest  know-ledge. 

Finally,  by  his  public  and  private  life,  al-Sanusi 
became  part  of  the  popular  ^uflsm  illustrated  by 
Tlemt:en's  patron  saint,  Abu  Madyan:  a moderate 
Sufism,  with  simple  dogma  and  intelligible  to  ihc 
believers.  From  his  indcpicndencc  and  originality,  and 
his  deep,  widely -connected  thought,  he  seems  clearly 
to  be,  in  company  with  the  Persian  al-Dawani 
tile  most  imporianL  Muslim  theologian  of  ihe  9th/ 13th 
century  (Fakhry). 

BihtifigTaphy:  1.  Sources.  The  main  ones  arc 
Ibn  'Askar,  Daufyat  at-nd^ir^  ms.  B N,  5025,  Fas, 

1309.  89.  tr.  Grauilc,  in  AM,  xix  (1913),  207-12, 

221,  29:  Muhammad  al-MallalT,  ai-Mawahib  ai- 
kudxiyya  Ji  '‘t-mandkib  al-sanusiyya,  ms.  B.N,  6897, 

B.N.  Algiers  1066,  etc.  Of  secondary  importance 
arc'Abd  al-BasHb.  Khalil.  ai-Rawdal-hmim,  cd.  and 
tr.  R . Brunschvig,  Deux  recits  de  uoyage  inidits  cn  A fri- 
du  Nard  au  AT'"'  ji'cc/e,  ^Abdalbasd  st  Adame,  Paris 
1936;  Ahmad  Baba  al-TinbukfT,  b/ayi  ui-ibtihd^.  Fas 
1309;  idem,  Ki/dyat  Ibn  Maryam,  at- 

Bu^tdn  Jt  d^tkr  at-awUyd^  tva  bi-JVimsdn, 

Algiers  1908,  198,  tr.  F.  Proven zali,  Algiers  1910, 

270-84;  Wansh^nshi,  tr.  Amar,  in  AM,  xii 
(1908),  82-3,  263;  al- Hasan  al-Wazzan  (l^o 

African  us),  Desfripdou  df  EAfrigue,  tr.  Epaulard, 

Paris  1932. 

2 . S t u d i e s . J .J . L.  Barges , Hist,  des  f.  COITI 

rau  de  77fimcciri,  Parts  1852;  idem,  7'/fmccn,  ancienne 
capitalf  du  royaume  d€  ce  mm,  Paris  1859;  idem.  Com- 
plement de  Chist.  des  Beni-Zeiyan,  Paris  1887;  Moh. 

Ben  Clicneb,  Elude  suf  Us  pers&mges  meutionnis  d&ns 
Eidjaza  du  cheikh  ^Ahd  el  Qadir  al- Easy,  in  Actes  XIV^ 
iUngrh  intemat.  des  orientalistes,  Algiers  1903- Paris 
1907,  iv;  C.  Brosselard,  Les  inscriptions  nrabes  de 
Tlemcen.  Tombes  du  Cid  Mohammed  es-Smouci  ei  de  son 
frhe  in  RAfr.  iii/l6  (1859),  245-8;  idem,  Retour 
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a Sidi-Stnoud,  in  ibid.,  v/28{l86l)»  21-60;  idem,  In- 
scriptiom  — hab&tts  des  mosquees  de  Sidi-Settouci,  in 
ibid,  ^v/29  {1861  IJjamm  aJ-DTn  Bokll,  ai- 

ftndm  Ibn  Yusu/'  ai^Sdnust"  al-tau}hid,  Algiers 

1965;  A,  Chcrbnnjieau,  Docs,  inidiis  suf  ts-Scnouci , in 
JA,  iii  (1854)^  175-80;  idem,  hes  urivaim  dc  i'AigirU 
aa  Moytn-Agt,  in  xiv  (1870),  72-8;  G,  Deiphin, 
hct  pkiiosopkic  du  cheikh  Senomsi  ddpris  son  ^Aqida 
fuVfl.  in  JA,  X (1897).  365-70;  G.  Gabridi,  Un 
capituh  di  leodicca  musuimana,  gii  atinhuti  divini 

secundo  iu  Vmm  oi-Barahin  di  ai-Sanissi^  Trani  1901; 
idem>  Z-a  doTnirmtica  Tninore  di  osSandsi,  in  Bcssoficsit , 
vii  (1904);  L.  Gardel,  Raison  ei  joi  dons  iJslam,  in 
Reo.  'TkomisU.^  xliii/3  (1937);  idem.  Etudes  de 
philosophic  ct  dc  mystique  comporees,  Paris  1972;  D. 
Cimarel,  7heorie  de  i'ttcie  humain  en  theologie 
musuimane,  Paris  1980;  Abu  M-Kaslm  Muh.  al- 
Hifnawl,  7'a^rff  ai~khaiaf  bi-nt^idi  at-salafj  Algiers 
1324/1906;  Horten,  Snnusi  imd  die  griechische 
Phihsopkie,^  in  /j/.,  vi  (1915),  178-B8;  idem,  Muhom- 
medanische  Glaubenslehre.  Die  Katechismen  dcs  Fudaii  und 
des  Saniisi,  Bonn  1916;  J.P.  Kenny,  Muslim  theoUgy 
as  presented  by  ...  as-Sanusif  especiaily  in  his  al-Aqida  ai- 
IVusta^  Ph  D diss,  Edinburgh  1970;  J.D,  Luciani, 
Petit  tmite  de  th^iogie  musuimane^  par  . . Senoussi, 
Algiers  1896;  idem,  A propos  de  lu  traduction  de  /a 
SeTiOussia,  in  RaJj,  xLii/231  (1896),  376-86;  idem,  Les 
pToiegomenes  ihiologiques  de  Algiers  1908; 

T.H.  Weir,  7*h£  Shaikhs  of  Morocco  in  the  KVhh  fs-n- 
tury,  Ed  in  burgh  “London  1904;  M,  Wolff,  EF 
Senusi's  Begriffsentwick/ung  des  Muhammednnischen 
Giaubensbekenntnisses,  Leipzig  1848;  M.A.  Zouber, 
Ahmad  Bdbd  de  Tombouctou  (1356-1627),  Paris  1977. 

On  the  Influence  and  diffusion  of  al- 
Sanusi *3  teaching  through  the  f sJamie  world , 
see;  O,  Amin,  Muhammad  ^Abduh,  essat  sur  ses  id^es 
Cairo  1944;  A.  Bel,,  in  Bull,  de  i^enseignemerit  des 
indigenes  de  i'Acad^ie  d 'Alger,  dxxxiv  (1908);  M, 
Ben  Che  neb,  Itinermre  de  7*l^cen  a la  Mekke,  in  RAfr, 
xliv  (1900);  L.W.C.  van  den  Berg,  in  B7'LV 
(1886),  538-42;  J.  Berque,  Al-Yousi  ....  Paris-The 
Hague  1958;  M.  van  Bruincssen,  in  BTLV,  cxlvi/2- 
3 (1990),  251-2,  265;  A.  Cabaton.,  Une  traduction  in- 
lerlinemTe  malaise  de  la  ^Aqidah  d*aFSanusi.  In  /A 
(1904),  115-45;  M.A.  Cherbonneau,  Hist,  de  la  lilt 
arabe  au  Soudan,  Iti  JA,  vi  (1835);  idem,  Essai  sur  la 
liti.  arabe  au  Soudan,  in  Annuaire  de  la  Soc.  Archil,  de 
...  Constantine  (1854-5);  G.  Deiphin*  in  Bull. 
7>imPf^r,  deGeogr.  et  d 'ArcheoL  d'Oran,  viii  (1888);  G, 
Faure-Biguet,  in  JA,  xiv,  2 (1899);  M,  Fakhry,  A 
history  of  Islamic  philosophy,  I London  1983,  322,  Fr, 
ir.  Histoire  de  la  philosophie  islamique,  Paris  1989,  350; 
J.O.  Hunwick,  in  BSOAS,  xxvii  (1964);  W.E.N. 
Kensdale,  Field  notes  on  the  Arabic  lit.  of  the  Western 
Sudan:  Shehu  Usumanu  dan  Fodio,  in,//?v4*S  ( 1955);  P, 
Marty,  Etudes  sur  Uslam  au  Senegal,  Paris  1917; 
idem.  Etudes  sur  I ’Islam  et  les  tribus  du  Soudan,  Paris 
1920;  idem,  Etudes  sur  Uslam  en  Cbte  dJuoire,  Paris 
1922;  A.  Merad,  Ibn  Badts,  commeniateur  du  Coran, 
Paris  1971;  I.  Sal  am,  E 'enseignement  islamtque  en 
Egypte,  Cairo  1938;  J.S.  Triraingham,  Islam  in  the 
Suclan,  Oxford  1949;  War^ilanF,  Rihla,  partial  tr.  in 
M,  Hadj-Sadok,  in  RAJr.  xcv;  ZiyanT,  al- 
lur^umdna  aFkubrd,  partial  tr.  G,  Salmon,  in  AM, 
ii  (1905). 

Ethnological  and  archeological  studies:  A. 
Bel , Quelques  rites  pour  obienit  ia  fduie  . . . , in  de 

mimoires  ...  KIV^  Congp:is  des  Orienialhtes , Algiers 
1905;  idem,  Ea  population  musuimane  de  7'lemcen,  in 
Reo.  des  Et.  Ethnogyaphiques  el  Sociotogiques  ^(1908); 
idem,  Ees  Bern  Sno^  et  leurs  mosquies,  in  Bull.  Arched . 
(1920);  idem,  E' Islam  mystique,  Algiers  1928;  G. 


Destaing,  Etude  Jtir  le  diatecle  Berber e des  Beni-Snous,  in 

Bui.  de  Correspondance  AJricaine,  xxxiv  (1907);  O. 

MarGais,_  7'tetrccen,  Paris  1950.  (H.  Benckelneb) 

al-SANUSI,  Muhammad  b..  'Ali,  scholar  and 
^ufi  of  Algerian  origin,  and  founder  of  the 
San usiy ya  [q^u.]. 

Born  on  12  Rabi^  1 1202/22  December  1787  at  al- 
Wasita  (or  douar  al-l*horch),  some  40  km/25  miles  to 
the  east  of  Mustagfjanim.  he  belonged  to  the  AwlM 
Sfdi  *^Abd  Allah,  IdrTsid  ^urd/d^  of  the  Ma^ahir,  a 
Makhzan  tribe  of  Oran  under  the  Turkish  regime.  He 
inherited  from  his  family  the  nisba  aJ-Khat(abI  (from 
^Abd  Allah  al-Khattib.  the  ancestor  of  the  Awlid  Sidi 
^Abd  Allah,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I0th/I6th  century),  and  those  of  aJ-H^san>  and  aJ- 
IdrTsi  (which  refer  to  the  origins  of  his  Sharifian  line). 
The  qualifieative  of  al-SanOsI  would  appear  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  a local  toponym  (the  name  of  a 
mountain)  of  the  region  of  Tilimsan  (Tlemcen). 
where  his  family  previously  lived.  This  nisba  implies 
no  link  of  kinship  with  Muhammad  b,  Yusuf  al- 
Sanusl,  the  Tlemceni  scholar  of  the  9th/ 14th  century 
[q.o.]. 

Muhammad  al-Sanusi  studied  initially  within  his 
own  family  and  in  several  intdlcctual  centres  of  Oran: 
Mustaghanim,  Mazuna  and  TiJimsan.  At  eighteen 
years  old,  in  1220/1865  (al-Da^djanf,  following  King 
Idris),  or  at  tweTity-onc,  in  1223/1808-1809  (K. 
Vikor,  following  al-ljibf),  he  left  to  pursue  his  .studies 
at  Fez.  He  stayed  there,  according  to  the  authors, 
seven  years  (al-Libi/Vikar)  or  fourteen  years  (IdrTs/al- 
Da^j^ani),  associating  with  major  scholars  of  the 
period.  In  Fez,  he  joined  several  major  8ufi  orders,  in 
particular  the  Shadhiliyya  in  its  mazQliyya,  Nasiriyya 
and  Tayyibiyya  branches,  as  well  as  various  local 
He  appears  also  to  have  been  affiliated  to  the 
Darkawiyya  and  the  Kadiriyya,  but  he  doca  not  men- 
tion them  in  the  list  of  the  forty  tutuk,  the  udrd  of  which 
he  was  later  to  claim.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Ahmad  al- 
Tidjam,  with  whom  he  studied  the  Ktir^an,  but  whose 
way  he  does  not  seem  to  have  adopted. 

He  left  Fez  in  1233/1818  (al-Libi)  or  in  1235/1819- 
20  (a!-Dadjdj^0^  According  to  al-Llbi,  he  apparently 
made  a first  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1232-3/J8J 7- J8, 
before  his  final  departure  from  the  Moroccan  city. 
After  Fez,  his  traces  are  followed  with  some  difficulty: 
he  probably  spent  some  time  in  his  native  region,  and 
then  he  made  a leisurely  progress  along  the  confines 
of  the  Sahara.  But  the  statement  of  Rinn  (1884),  ac- 
cording to  which  al-Sanusj  was  crossing  the  Sahara  at 
the  lime  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  Algiers,  is  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  He  had  long  since  left  Algeria 
and  was  never  to  return  there. 

After  staying  two  to  three  years  in  Cairo,  al-Sanusi 
arrived  in  Mecca  ca.  1240-1/1825-6,  It  was  there  that 
he  encountered  the  Moroccan  scholar  and  Sufi 
Ahmad  b.  Idris,  who  had  been  residing  in  the  Holy 
City  some  twenty  years.  A mystical  master.  Ibn  Idris 
claimed  a brief  lineage  which  was  traced  by  way  of 
two  intermediaries  to  the  mysterious  K'ir^anic  figure 
of  al-Kb^<jir  hence  to  the  Prophet,  always 

present  at  the  origin  of  these  successive  transmi^^sions 
(whence  the  names  of  Khadiriyya  and  Muhammadiya 
given  to  the  Way).  Ibn  Idris  was  not  the  founder  of  a 
structured  fraternity  but  the  respected  master  of  a cir- 
cle of  disciples  in  the  Holy  Cities,  and  later  in  the 
Yemen. 

Al-Sanusi  did  not  remain  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years  under  the  tutelage  of  his  master.  When  the 
latter  departed  for  the  Yemen  (1243/1827-8),  he 
became  his  Maltfa  at  Mecca.  As  a pupil  of  Ibn  Idris, 
al-Sanusi  had  acquired  specific  esoteric  knowledge 
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and  had  reconsidered  certain  areas  of  ^iim.  It  was  aJso 
no  doubt  under  his  influence  that  he  consolidated  his 
distinctive  positions  in  judicial  matters:  the  criticism 
of  blind  imitation  (taklfd);,  the  combined  utilisation  of 
the  four  and  the  recourse  to  which 

were  to  characterise  profoundly  his  later  positions, 
and  which  would  expose  him  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
scholars  of  al-Azhar  (in  particular,  of  Muha™r¥iad 
'AIT  ^^lllaysh).  7’hc  teachings  of  Ibn  IdrTs  were  clearly 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Wahhabis,  with  whom  a 
number  of  restrained  polemics  were  held. 

When  Ibn  Idris  di^  at  $abya  in  1253/1837,  al- 
SanusI  became  a master  in  his  own  right  and  the 
zdanya  of  Ibn  Idris,  situated  on  the  hill  of  Abu 
IS^ubays,  a neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  became  by 
gradual  and  barely  perceptible  stages,  at  no  dale 
which  can  be  specifically  assigned,  the  centre  of  the 
new  ^'Sanusiyya'"  brotherhood.  Distinct  derivatives 
emerged  at  the  same  time  u nder  the  influence  of  other 
disciples,  such  as  the  Mirghaniyya  which  found  its 
preferred  territory  in  the  Sudan. 

Probably  hindered  in  Arabia,  by  Wahhabi  activity 
and  ihe  power  of  the  local  religious  establishment*  the 
founder  of  the  Sanusiyya  henceforward  sought  new 
places  for  settlement  in  the  African  continent.  From 
this  time  until  his  death,  the  chronology  of  his  life  is 
one  of  alternation  between  Mecca  and  the  new 
African  zdwiyas:  1255/1840:  departure  from  Mecca; 
1262/1846;  return  to  Mecca,  after  founding  four 
including  that  of  al-Bayda^,  in  the  territory  of 
Barka  (Cyrenaica);  1270/1854;  new  departure  from 
Mecca  and  settlement  at  ab'-Izziyya,  then,  in 
1273/1856,  at  Djaghbub.  a ' new  city"'  created  out  of 
noth  mg  in  an  inhospitable  desert  location  on  the 
western  borders  of  Egypt.  It  was  there  that  he  died,  on 
9 gafar  1276/2  September  1859. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  journey  to  the  West, 
Muhammad  al-SanusT  had  entered  Tunisia  and  ap- 
proached the  Algerian  frontier,  but  the  region  was 
unstable  at,  that  time  and  seemed  to  him  unfavourable 
for  his  projects,  and  the  presence  of  other  Sufi  orders 
was  also  a hindrance.  Finally,  in  Tripoli,  he  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  local  Ottoman  power,  then 
barely  reinstated  in  Libya,  and  he  turned.  In  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  towards  the  mabai  al- 
Akhdar,  to  the  north  of  Cyrenaica,  approaching  the 
Bedouin  of  the  region,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Law.  Thus  the  Sanusjyya,  unable  to 
establish  itself  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  becaftie 
" Libyan  with  a strong  concentration  in  the  ^jabal 
al-Akhdar,  and  a salient  extending  across  the  Fexzan 
as  far  as  the  Algerian  borders, 

Muhammad  al-SanusI  conceived  his  work  as  being 
primarily  a carefully-structured  missionary  project. 
He  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a system  which  his  son 
and  successor  Muhammad  al-Mahdf  was  subsequent- 
ly to  pursue  energetically.  In  this  system,  the  epitome 
of  pious  endeavour  is  the  construction  of  a zdwiyaj  a 
place  of  assembly,  of  teaching  and  of  arbitration,  a 
sedentary  and  agricultural  centre  for  the  dilTusion  of 
Sanusi  ideas  and  policies  in  a nomadic  environment. 
I'hus  there  was  established  across  Cyrenaica  and  the 
Fezzan  a network  of  Sanusf  which  guaranteed 

the  diffusion  of  Islamic  models  and  celebrated  the 
bara/in  of  the  founder. 

On  the  doctrinal  level,  al-Sanusi  is  seen  as  a refor- 
mist (appeal  to  Tenacious  legends  notwith- 

standing, aJ-Sanusf  was  not,  no  more  than  was 
Ahmad  b.  IdrTs,  an  apologist  of  against  the 

Europeans.  He  maintained  an  apolitical  stance, 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  Ottoman  authorities  and 
giving  priority  to  a “grass-roots^’  re-Islamisation 


among  the  disinherited  populations.  In  terms  of 
gufism,  he  is  seen  as  the  reviser,  and  to  a certain  ex- 
tent the  unifier,  of  the  forty  furuk,  the  asdnid  of  which 
he  lists  meticulously.  Al-SanusT  left  behind  him,  in  the 
various  domains  of^Hm,  and  more  particularly  in  that 
of^ufism,  a prolific  written  corpus,  quite  apart  from 
his  numerous  letters.  Al-Dadjdj^*i^i  has  listed  44  titles. 

Among  these,  eight  of  the  most  important  have  been 
collected  and  printed  in  al-mu^tdra  at  the 

orders  of  King  IdrTs;  aZ-Durar  which 

eulogises  the  Idrisi  family;  hfea^  al-tvasndn  and 

which  deal  with  (aklfd  and  ii^tihdd:  K.  al- 
Manhal  al-mtifi  which,  in  its  early  sections, 

recalls  his  masters  and  his  studies:  Mukinddimat 
AfdM,  which  addresses  questions  of 
Mali  Id  law;  al-Sa/iabti  al-muHn,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  forty  Sufi  broiherhoods;  and  Slki/d^  al-sadr 
bt-drd  which  concerns  ten  problems 

of  cubic  practice  (prayer  with  arms  folded,  etc.). 

Some  works,  destroyed  by  the  Icalians,  are  known  on- 
ly by  their  titles. 

Thus  there  evolves,  across  the  72  years  of  his  life, 
the  figure  of  a teacher  versed  in  multiple  disciplines, 
of  a reviver  of  Islam  and  of  Sufism,  of  a missionary 
and  an  organiser,  but  also  of  an  eminent  individual, 
endowed  with  baraka,  whose  charisma  was  renowned 
throughout  the  central  and  eastern  Sahara. 

Bihii&gTaphy  : Muhammad  al-T^yyib  b.  Idris  al- 
A^hab,  ai-Sanusf  al-kabfr^  Cairo  1956;  Ahmad  Sidki 
al-Dadj^anT,  ial-Harakat  al-sanujiiyya.  Nash^aluhd  tva- 
nvrnutvwufid  Ji  "l-karTt  ai-idsi^  Beirut  1967, 

^1988;  E.E.  Evans-Frilchard,  The  Sanusi  a/  Cyre- 
naiVis,  Oxford  1949,  '■^1954;  ^Abd  al-Malik  b.  ^Abd 
aJ-Kadir  b.  ^Ali  aJ-LTbT,  ai-Fawd^td  ai-^aiiyya  JT 
ta^nkh  al-^d^ilu  al-^nusiyya.  al-hdkinui  Ji  Libiyya, 
Damascus  1966;  B.G.  Martin,  Af«j/iVn  brotherhoods 
in  1 9th‘^CentuTy  Ajrica^  Cambridge  1976;  R.S. 

O' Fahey,  Enigmatk  saint.  Ahmad  Ibn  Idris  and  ihe 
Idnsi  tradition^  London  1990;  Muhammad  b.  ^Allal- 
SanusT,  ai-Ma^lmu^ai  al-mukhtara  min  mn^aitajdt  ai- 
iisiddh  ...  al-SandsT,  Beirut  1968;  L.  Rinn,  Marabouts 
et  Khouan^  Algiers  1884;  C.  Souriau,  (Muhammad  6.] 

^Alt  al-Sanust  ( 1 787-1859),  JondateuT  d ’une  confrerie  aux 
dimerisians  d'vn  empire,  in  Ch.-A.  JuJicn  (cd.),  Le.s 
A fries  ins , Pa  ris,  vi(l977),  231  -59 ; J . -L . IViaud , La 
Ugende  noire  de  la  Sanusiyya,  Paris  and  Aix-en- 
Provence  1995;  K.S.  Vikor,  Suji  and  scholar  on  the 
desert  edge.  Muhammad  b.  ^Alf  abSaniisf  and  his 
brotherhood,  London  1995.  G 'L,.  Triauo) 

al-SANOSJ,  Shavkh  Sayyid  Ahmao  (1290-1351/ 
1873-1933),  Third  Grand  Master  of  the  Sanu- 
siyya ] order  of  dervishes.  His  full  name  was  al- 
Sayyid  Muhammad  al-Mahdi  Ahmad  b.  al-Sayyid 
Muhammad  al-Sharff  b.  al-Sayyid  Muhammad  b. 

^Ali  al-SanusT  al-Kh^Babf  al- Hasan*  al-IdrTsT. 

He  was  born  at  Dja^hbub.  a grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  order,  and  received  a classical  educa- 
tion in  Islamic  learning  from  his  father,  uncle,  etc., 
according  to  the  high  standards  of  SanusI  tradition. 

He  succeeded  to  the  leadership  at  Kuru  (Borku,  in 
Chad),  where  his  uncle  resided  from  1899  fill  his 
death  in  1902,  being  the  eldest  member  of  the  SanusT 
family.  Next  to  his  spiritual  leadership,  Ahmad  l^-Sr.COITI 
^arTf  developed  a political  and  military  organisation 
for  the  SanusT  community  against  French  expansion 
in  the  Sudan  region,  but  after  a defeat,  he  decided  to 
withdraw  from  Kfii'u  to  the  old  centre  at  Kufra  [q-0.\ 
in  1902.  In  need  of  international  recognition  and  sup- 
port, he  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  direct  Ottoman 
rule  in  Cyrenaica  and  Fazzan  (19 10),  and  the  7,000 
Ottoman  troops  in  the  province  co-operated  now 
against  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  these  being  in  1911 
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the  Italians  invading  Ottoman  Libya  [sec  lTbiya.  !i] 
until  1 33 1 /December  J912.  During  this 

period  the  SanOsf  issued  a proclamation  of 

^ihad  against  the  enemiesiW  Islam.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ItaJo- Ottoman  peace  of  Lausanne -Ouchy 
(15  October  1912)^  the  Sanusi  leader  continued 
resistance  against  the  Italians  with  the  discreet  sup- 
port  of  the  Ottoman  (Young  Turks')  government. 
The  sultan-ealipht  Mehemmed  V [^.  t?-  ] approved  of 
Ahmad  al-SharTr  s installation  of  a ^^Sanusiyya 
Government^'  in  Gyrcitaica  and  Fazzan.  From  1912 
till  19  J 5 Ahmad  al- Sharif  was  able  to  defeat  Italian 
forces  at  times.  Apart  from  regular  financial  and 
logistic  support,  the  sultan-caJiph  awarded  the  Shaykh 
honours  and  decorations.  When  Italy  joined  the 
Entente  Powers  against.  La.,  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
1915,  Ahnaad  al- Sharif  was  secretly  appointed  the 
sultan’s  representative  {nd^ib  ui'sul^dn)  with  the  rank  of 
Vizier  and  the  title  of  Pasha  {irade  of  6 August  1915). 
During  the  same  year  1915,  from  June  onwards,  a 
regular  communication  with  Istanbul  was  ensured  by 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  submarines  carrying 
arms,  munitions  and  men  to  the  SanusT  forces,  but 
their  guerrilla  attack  against  the  British  in  western 
Egypt  failed  (15  RabP  1 1334/22-3  January  1916). 

Ahmad  al-^arif  retreated  with  SOO  followers  and 
was  chased  back  to  Djaghbub^  from  where  he  went  on 
to  the  Sirtica  region  of  Tripoli  tan  ia.  He  maintained 
his  relationship  with  the  Ottomans,  but  the  influence 
of  his  cousin,  Sayyid  Muhammad  Idris  (the  later  King 
IdrTs  I al-Sanusf  of  Libya)  was  by  now  increasing. 
With  the  permission  of  Ahmad  al- Sharif.  IdrTs  opened 
up  negotiations  with  the  British  and  the  Italians 
(19J7).  In  191 B the  Sanusi  ^ayj^  was  made  the 
sultan’s  representative  in  all  North  Africa,  but  his  ac- 
tual influence  on  affairs  was  steadily  in  decline.  On  1 3 
Dhu  'l-Ka'^da  1 336/2  J August  1918  Ahmad  al-^arif 
left  Libya,  for  good  as  it  turned  out  to  be,  brought  by 
a German  submarine  to  Istanbul.  He  relinquished 
political  leadership  but  remained  the  spiritual  chief  of 
the  Sanusiyya  till  his  death,  and  his  lasting 

prestige  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  to 
officiate  at  the  ceremonial  girding  of  the  sword  of  the 
new  Ottoman  sultan,  Mehemmed  VI  Wah^d  aLDTn 
at  Eyyub  in  1336/1918.  Widely  regarded  as  one 
of  the  foremost  fighters  for  Islam,  Ahmad  al-Sharif 
chose  the  side  of  the  resistance  against  the  Allies  in 
Anatolia  led  by  Musjala  Kemal  Pasha  [see  atatork], 
and  became  one  of  his  emissaries  in  the  provinces  of 
Anatolia.  (Mustafa  Kemal  was  photographed  in  an 
Arab  dress  presented  to  him  by  the  SanusT  at 

this  time.)  In  1922  he  journeyed  to  southeastern 
Anatolia  along  the  Turco-French  front,  in/cr  aim  ar- 
bitrating a peace  amongst  the  Arab  tribes  there,  but 
after  the  definitive  victory  of  Mu^jafa  Kemal,  Ahmad 
al-Sharif  returned  to  Istanbul  and  became  involved  in 
the  question  of  the  Ottoman  caliphate  [see  khilafa], 
which  was  not  after  all  offered  to  him,  in  spite  of  the 
support  of  his  cause  by  Ibn  Su^ud  [see  al-^azTz 

AL  SA^Oo],  Imam  Yahya  of  Yemen  and  Sa^d  Zaghlul 
Pasha  [^.tJ.  ].  In  1924  he  left  for  Damascus.  The 
French  did  riot  permit  him  to  stay  there,  and  he  went 
on  to  the  Hi^jaz,  dying  at  Medina  on  13  Dhu  ’I- 
Ka^da  J 35 1/10  March  1933. 

Bibliography'.  Ahmad  al-SharTL  Baghyat  al- 
mmd^id Ji  r^kam  ai^mudddhid  Ji  ^l-hadk{h 
Cairo  1332/1913-14;  §.S.  Aydcmir,  Enver  Pofa  // 
1903-1914,  Istanbul  1971,  229-40;  E.E.  Evans- 
Pritchard,  Phe  Sanusi  of  Cjyrenaiea,  Oxford  1949  (por- 
trait between  12S-9);  M.  Le  Gall,  The  Ouornan 
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XX  i (1989),  91-106;  E,  Graefc,  Der  A u/rtif  des  Seheiehs 


der  Senusija  zum  Heiligen  Krtegey  in  /j/.  , iii  (1912), 
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1979,  86-9;  R.  Simon,  Libya  between  Ottomanism  and 
nationalism:  the  Ottoman  involvement  in  Libya  (/tiring  the 
war  with  Italy  {^1911-1919),  Berlin  1987,  index  s.v. 
Ahmad  al-Sharif;  S.R.  Sonyel,  Turk  kurtuluf  savasi 
ve  di^  politika  I,  Ankara  1973,  188-9;  N.A,  Ziadeh, 
Sanusiyah,  Leiden  1958,  index  s.v,  Sayyid  Ahmad 
ash-Sharif.  (A.H,  df-  Groot) 

SANUSIYYA,  a $ufT  brotherhood  or  tarlka, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century  by  Muham- 
mad b.  ^Air  al-Sanusf  ],  Denounced  by  a French 
black  legend’*,  as  tenacious  as  it  is  ill-founded,  as  a 
centre  of  anri-westem  subversion  across  the  Sahara, 
the  Sanusiyya  order  was  confronted  at  a very  early 
stage  with  the  game  of  the  European  Powers,  For  this 
reason,  it  is  better  known  for  its  political  role,  real  or 
supposed,  than  for  its  specifically  §ulT  teaching. 

After  studying  in  Fez,  Muhammad  b.  ^Alf  al- 
SanusT  (born  in  December  1787  near  Mustaghanim. 
in  Algeria),  had  become,  at  the  time  of  his  Pilgrimage 
during  the  1820s,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Ahmad  b. 
IdrTs,  a Moroccan  Sufi  and  Sharif  residing  in  the  Holy 
Places;  when  the  latter  departed  for  the  Yemen  in 
1827,  he  remained  in  Mecca  as  his  Ahmad  b. 

IdrTs  belonged  to  a mystic  lineage  going  back  to  the 
Moroccan  Sufi  and  Sharif  ^Abd  i-^AzTz  al-Dabbagh. 
belonging  to  a Shadhilt  spiritual  lineage,  initiated  by 
the  mysterious  Kur^inic  figure  known  by  the  name  of 
al-Kkadit  [^.w.]. 

After  the  death  in  1837  of  Ahmad  b,  Idris,  who  was 
more  the  founder  of  a circle  of  disciples  than  of  an 
organised  tarika,  the  disciples  of  the  Master  split  into 
different  groups.  Muhammad  b.  '^AlT  al-SanusT,  who 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
advanced  in  the  way,  then  inaugurated  his  own  struc- 
ture by  gradual  stages,  and  the  IdrTsiyya  zdwiya  of 
Mecca,  on  the  hill  of  AbQ  Kubays,  became  the  first 
“SanusT**  establishment, 

Muhammad  al-SanusT  emerges,  in  his  works,  as  the 
inspirer  of  a Sunni  and  moderate  ^ufTsm.  Summing 
up  the  forty  ways  into  which  he  was  initiated,  he 
claims  a larlka  muhiammadiyya  which  is  the  quintessence 
of  them  all  and  which  makes  the  encounter,  in  dreams 
and  while  awake,  with  the  Prophet,  and  the  appeal  for 
his  guidance  and  imitation  of  his  model,  the  supreme 
qualities  of  the  initiate.  The  dhikr  of  the  farika  is  con- 
stituted by  a distinctive  prayer,  the  stsldt  al-^a^imiyya, 
a prayer  for  the  Prophet  inherited  from  Ahmad  b. 
Idris,  which  takes  its  title  from  the  repetition  of  Allah 
ai-^Azim  C^God  the  Most  Great"),  and  by  various 
ahzdb  and  awrddt  including  a haylala  the  text  of  which 
is  prolonged  by  the  formula  “in  every  look  and  every 
breath,  a number  of  times  which  only  the  knowledge 
of  God  can  apprehend**  (a  formula  which  also  features 
in  the  ^A^imiyya). 

But  it  is  not  the  dhikr  which  constitutes  the  most 
original  part  of  the  SanusT  programme.  'I’he  principal 
work  of  Muhammad  al-SanusT  was  directed  in  fact 
towards  the  realisation  of  a centralised  and  hierar- 
chical order  based  on  a network  of  zdwiyas  established 
in  places  judged  to  be  strategic  from  the  point  of  view 
of  communicatJon  routes,  of  the  supply  of  water  or  of 
the  local  tribal  composition.  The  zdwiya  Is  thus  the 
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ultimate  act  of  piety,  and  the  creation  of  it  follows  a 
precise  protocol*  The  appeal  for  ti  must  be  made  by 
the  population  concerned.  The  latter  sends  a delega- 
tion to  the  chief  (he  brotherhood,  before  whom  it 
solemnly  confirms  its  wishes,  and  takes  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  constructing  the  buildings  of  the  ^dwiya  and  of 
working  periodically  in  its  service.  Muhammad  al- 
SanQsf  would  then  appoint,  from  among  his  disciples, 
a sfmvth,  obliged  to  marry  into  the  local  population. 
Regular  and  prolific  correspondence  maintains  the 
link  between  the  centre  and  the  new  local  outpost. 
Each  jsdwiya  is  simultaneously  an  educational  centre, 
a staging-post  and  a hostel  for  travellers,  a place  of 
worship  and  an  agiicultural  location.  It  is,  in  the 
desert  environment,  a small  urban  enclave,  represen- 
ting the  sedentary  values  and  models  which  are  those 
of  normative  Islam.  By  virtue  of  this  network,  which 
developed  in  Libya  from  the  3 840s  onward,  the  fart^ia 
is  observed,  in  the  first  phase  of  its  existence,  to  be  a 
missionary  order  whose  vocation  is  then  to 
disseminate  Islam  among  the  disinherited  populations 
of  the  central  Sahara. 

The  history  of  the  Sanusiyya  may  be  divided  into 
several  sequences.  The  first,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  founder — known  as  ai-Usld^  (Master)  and  as  al- 
Imdm  ai-akhar  (Great  Imam) — saw  the  expansion  of 
the  movement  in  an  east- west  direction,  following  the 
lines  of  wells  and  the  routes  of  the  Pilgrimage.  Before 
reaching  its  furthest  point  and  establishing  its  niche  in 
Cyrenaica,  the  brotherhood  had,  in  fact,  spent  along 
time  in  search  of  the  right  territory.  The  Sanusiyya 
often  encountered  the  resistance  of  the  existing  local 
powers  and  the  presence  of  other  Islamic  organisa- 
tions and  clientHes*  Its  extension  into  Cyrenaica 
(foundation  of  the  llrst  African  zdwiya.  al-Bayda^t  at 
Gyrene  at  the  end  of  1842)  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  into 
the  central  Sahara,  thus  represents  a last  resource:  if 
was  only  in  these  regions  that  the  presence  of  weak 
and  scattered  authorities,  and  the  absence  of  powerful 
religious  institutions,  enabled  it  to  acquire  suitable 
space. 

During  its  expansion  in  the  Sahara,  the  Sanusiyya 
came  into  contact  with  the  world  of  the  nomad.  It  was 
there,  far  from  the  major  centres  of  power  and  of 
scholarship,  that  it  found  a loyal  following,  one  which 
was  furthermore  more  attached  to  the  baroAa  of  the 
Master  than  to  his  erudite  teaching.  Thus  there  was 
established  between  the  brotherhood  and  the  Saharan 
nomads  a durable  bond  of  friendship.  The  SanusI 
made  alliance  with  the  Bedouin  (Ma^abra  and 
Zwaya,  in  Cyrenaica,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  Twareg 
Ajjer,  to  the  west)  one  of  the  pillars  of  their  system. 

But  the  Sanusf  system  was  not  restricted  to  the 
nomadic  world.  The  brotherhood  exploited  to  its  ad- 
vantage a new  trans-Saharan  route,  inaugurated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  through  the  initiative  of 
Ouaddai  (Waddai)*  This  route,  still  precarious  and 
experimental,  which  ran  from  Benghazi  to  Abeche  by 
way  of  Kufra,  and  which  was  one  of  the  last  trans- 
Sahara  n axes  still  usable  (the  others  having  fallen  vic- 
tim to  political  anarchy  or  to  European  interference), 
became  under  its  protection,  from  the  middle  of  the 
century  onward  of  Tazar,  to  the  north  of 

Kufra,  1848-9;  zdwiya  of  al-^uf,  Kufra,  ca.  1856), 
one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  its  power.  The 
Sana  SI  system  was  born  of  this  combination  of  ex- 
ploitation of  a caravan  axis  with  colonisation  of  the 
desert.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  the  fanka  became 
the  manager  and  controller  of  a region  and  the  pro- 
moter of  an  economy.  But  its  activity  was  essentially 
regulatory.  Just  as  It  did  not  then  aspire  fo  political 
power,  the  Sanusiyya  had  no  wish  to  undertake 


economic  enterprises.  The  benefits  which  accrued  to 
it  from  iis  protection  of  commerce  were  symbolic 
(alliances  and  allegiances)  or  material  (gifts,  agri- 
cultural produce).  The  activity  of  the  Sanusi  i^wdri 
was  one  element  in  a major  project,  envisaging  first  a 
general  recognition  of  the  baraka  of  the  Master,  from 
which  esteem,  client^e  and  material  goods  would 
subsequently  flow. 

A veritable  * 'Maghrib!  multi-national^^  at  the 
outset,  bearing  in  mind  the  origin  of  the  closest 
disciples  of  the  Master,  the  Sanusiyya  then  began  to 
“Liby anise”  itself.  The  two  sons  of  the  Imam  al- 
middle  age  were  bom  in  Cyrenaica,  respective- 
ly in  1 262 / 1 844  (Mu  bam  m ad  al  - M a hd  ■ ) an  d 
1262/1846  (Muhammad  al-Sharlf).  Muh^^nmad  b* 

'^All  al-SanusI  himself  left  the  Hidjaz  for  good  in  1854 
and  established  his  headquarters  at  Djaghbiib,  a new 
city  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  and  near  the  Egyptian, 
border,  in  1856,  It  was  there  that  he  died  in  1859. 

His  son  and  successor  Muhammad  al-Mahdr.  who 
was  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  movemcne  for 
more  than  forty  years,  emerges  as  an  organiser  of 
talent.  It  was  he  who  gave  to  the  foundations  laid  by 
his  father  a systematic  development.  It  was  also  he 
who  oriented  the  brotherhood  towards  the  south,  in 
the  direction  of  Central  Africa.  The  first  sub-Saharan 
zdwiya  came  into  being  at  Chemidour  (currently  in 
eastern  Niger)  from  1661-2  onwards.  Later,  faced  by 
increasing  interference  on  the  part  of  ^Abd  al-IJamld 
II,  Muhammad  al-Mahdl  who,  like  his  father,  had 
maintained  amicable  relations  with  the  Ottoman 
authorities,  abruptly  transferred  his  headquarters 
from  I^jaghbub  to  Kufra  (June  1895),  then  to  Gouro, 
to  the  north  of  what  is  currently  Chad,  in  Ekrccmber 
1899,  preferring  a hi^ra  to  confrontation.  The  attrac- 
tions of  Ouaddai,  rich  in  ivory,  in  ostrich  feathers 
and,  additionally,  in  slaves,  also  played  a role  in  this 
long  march  towards  the  south. 

This  southward  orientation  of  the  movement  coin- 
cided with  the  French  advance  towards  Lake  Chad. 

From  190J  onwards  the  Sanusiyya  improvised,  in  dif- 
ficult conditions,  resistance  to  the  French  assaults, 
establishing  for  this  purpose  a defensive  system  and 
then  appealing  for  Turkish  protection.  Its  destiny  was 
henceforward  to  be  inseparably  embroiled  in  the  game 
of  the  Great  Powers.  Thus  on  9 November  1901, 
French  troops  attacked  the  zdwiya  of  Bir  'AI^I  situated 
some  108  km/60  miles  from  Lake  Chad.  Initially 
defeated,  the  French  forces  took  control  of  the  place 
on  20  January  1902.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a tong 
Franco-SanusI  war  which  ended  with  the  fall  of  ihe 
fortified  zdw^a  of  ^Ayn  Gatakka  (to  the  south  of 
Gouro)  on  27  November  1913. 

After  the  death  of  Muhammad  al-MahdT  at  Gouro 
on  2 June  1902,  the  latter^s  nephew,  Ahii^ad  al-$harTf 
(1872-1933  [see  al-sanDsi,  shaykh  savyid  aijmadJ), 
became  the  third  Master  of  the  tafika.  He  immediately 
decided  to  return  to  Kufra  and  began  to  organise  the 
brotherhood  on  more  secular  lines,  a development 
which  prolonged  and  reinforced  the  politicisation  and 
militarisation  which  had  become  apparent  during  the 
confrontation  with  the  French.  When  the  Italians  ar-  Qom 
rived  in  Libya  (October  1911),  he  used  all  his  influ- 
ence to  achieve  the  mobilisation  of  his  followers  in  a 
against  the  invader  and  allied  himself  with  the 
Ottoman  forces.  This  **s|jihadist”  orientation,  alien  to 
the  founder  of  the  Way,  henceforward  made  of  the 
Sanusiyya  a politico- mill  Cary  organisation  aligned 
with  the  Ottoman  caliphate.  In  1914,  Ahmad  al- 
Shari^f  allied  himself  to  the  Central  Powers.  At  the  lat- 
te r^s  insistence,  Sanusl  forces  fought  on  all  fronts: 
they  attacked  the  British  in  Egypt  (November  1915), 
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expelled  the  Italians  from  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan 
(September  1914-April  1915),  then  engaged  in  a con- 
flict with  the  French  ih4H¥Sahara,  which  culminated 
in  the  seizure  of  the  French  fortress  of  Djanet  (2 
March  1916),  the  capture  of  P.  dc  Foucauld,  killed  ac- 
cidentally by  a Twareg  sentry  (1  December  1916), 
and  the  siege  of  the  French  outpost  of  Agades  (1 
December  1916-3  March  1917).  Already  split  into  a 
number  of  “fiefs”  according  to  the  various  branches 
of  the  family,  deprived  progressively  of  a single  direc- 
tion, the  Sanusiyya  were  devastated  by  this  war  and 
by  the  defeats  inflicted  on  it  in  all  theatres  of  operation 
after  1916.  Muhammad  Idris,  elder  son  of  Muham- 
mad al-Mahdi,  promoted  by  the  British  as  a useful  in- 
termediary, negotiated  with  the  latter  and  with  the 
Italians  and  signed  an  accord  at  ^Akrama  near 
Tobruk  in  April  1917.  The  accord  integrated  the 
Sanusis  into  the  camp  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  ex- 
change for  a partial  recognition  of  the  brotherhood.  In 
August  1918  Ahmad  al-SharTf  left  Tripolitania  aboard 
a German  (or  Austrian)  submarine  and  abandoned 
the  supervision  of  the  farika. 

The  subsequent  period  reflects  the  {x>litical  history 
of  Libya.  After  a long  period  of  ambiguity  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Italians  and  Sanusis,  and  the  signing  of 
accords  which  were  never  properly  implemented,  the 
final  struggle  began  in  the  late  1920s:  Italian  troops 
entered  Djaghbub  in  February  1926  and  Kufra  in 
January  1931 . One  of  the  leaders  of  the  brotherhood, 
^Umar  al-Mukhtar.  kept  alive  the  last  embers  of 
Sanusi  resistance  until  he  was  captured  and  publicly 
hanged  by  the  Italians  in  September  1931. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  a Sanusi  force  was 
raised  to  fight  alongside  the  British.  The  liberation  of 
Cyrenaica  (1943)  and  British  support  for  Muhammad 
Idris  cleared  the  way  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Sanusi  monarchy  at  the  head  of  an  independent  Libya 
(24  December  1951).  Like  other  Maghribi  Sharifian 
lineages  in  other  periods,  the  fartka  sanusiyya  thus 
became,  in  circumstances  of  peril  for  the  Muslims,  a 
symbol  of  political  legitimacy,  but  these  new  disposi- 
tions proved  impossible  to  maintain  or  to  extend.  The 
seizure  of  power  by  the  “Free  Unionist  Officers” 
under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Kadhdhafi  (1 
September  1969)  [see  lIbiya.  3}  led  in  Libya  to  a 
lasting  “excision  from  history”  of  the  brotherhood, 
which  has  come  to  at  least  temporary  extinction. 

Bibliography:  C.C.  Adams,  The  Sanusis ^ in  A/IF 
(1946),  21-45;  G.  Albergoni,  Variations  italiennes  sur 
un  theme  Jran^ais:  la  Sanusiyya^  in  CRESM,  Con- 
naissance  du  Maghreb.  Sciences  sociales  et  colonisation^ 
Paris- Aix  1984;  G.  Ciammaichella,  Libyens  et  Fran- 
cois au  Tchad  (1697-1914).  La  confrerie  senoussie  et  le 
commerce  transsaharien,  Paris- Marseilles  1987;  D.D. 
Cordell,  Eastern  Libya,  Wadai  and  the  Sanusiyya:  a 
Tartqa  and  a trade  route,  in  Jnal.  of  African  History 
(1977),  21-36;  A.S.  al-Pa^j^janl,  al-Haraka  al- 
sanusiyya.  Nash^atuhd  wa-numuwwuhd ft  H-kam  al-tdsi^ 
^a^ar,  Beirut  1967;  H.  Duveyrier,  La  confrerie 
musulmane  de  Sidi  Mohammad  ben  Ali  Es-Senousi  et  son 
domaine  geographique  en  Tannee  1300  de  THegire  “ 1683 
de  notre  ere,  Paris  1884  (the  classic  form  of  the  “black 
legend”);  E.E.  Evans-Pritchard,  The  Sanusi  of 
Cyrenaica,  Oxford  1949;  H.  Klopfer,  Aspekte  der 
Bewegung  des  Muhammad  Ben  ^Ali  As-Sanusi, 
Wiesbaden  1967;  A.  Martel,  Aux  origines  de  TElat  li- 
byen:  La  Porte  et  la  Sanusiya  au  Sahara,  1633-1922,  in 
CRESM,  Enjeux  sahariens,  Paris-Aix  1984,  233-9; 
B.G.  Martin,  The  Sanusi  brotherhood  in  Libya  and  the 
Sahara,  in  Muslim  brotherhoods  in  19th  century  Africa, 
Cambridge  1976;  C.A.  Nallino,  Senussi,  in  En- 
ciclopedia  Italiana,  1936,  395-7;  idem,  Le  doctrine  del 


fondatore  della  confralernitd  senussita,  in  Raccolla  di  scritti 
editi  e inedite,  it,  Rome  1940,  395-410;  J .-I^.  Triaud, 

Tchad  1901-1902.  Une  guerre  franco- libyenne  oubliee? 

Une  confraie  musulmane,  la  Sanusiyya,  face  d la  France, 

Paris  1988;  idem.  La  ligende  noire  de  la  Sanusiyya.  Une 
confrerie  musulmane  saharienne  sous  le  regard  francaise, 

Paris-Aix  1995,  2 vols.;  K.S.  Vikor,  Sufi  and  scholar 
of  the  desert  edge.  Muhammad  b.  Ali  al-Sanusi  and  his 
brotherhood,  London  1995;  N.A.  Ziadeh,  Sanusiyah:  a 
study  of  a revivalist  movement  in  Islam,  Leiden  1958. 

(J.-L.  Triaud) 

SAR-I  PUL,  “the  head  of  the  bridge”,  called  by 
Arab  geographers  Ra^s  al-Kanfara,  is  a town  of 
Afghan  Turkistan  (lat.  36®  13'  N.,  long.  65®  55'  E., 
alt.  610  m/2,007  feet),  on  the  Ab-i  Safid,  from  the 
bridge  over  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  a village  near  Samarl^and  or  a quarter  of 
Nishapur,  both  of  the  same  name,  each  of  which  is 
historically  as  important  as  the  Afghan  town.  Between 
the  northern  spurs  of  the  Paropamisus  and  the  sands 
to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  in  a fertile  tract  well-watered 
by  streams  from  the  mountains,  but  proverbially 
unhealthy,  lay  four  Ozbeg  khanates  or  petty  prin- 
cipalities, Akfa,  Shibarghan.  Maymana  and  Sar-i  pul 
with  Andkhul  (Andkhudl.  the  independence  of  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Durrani  and  Barakzay  Amirs  of 
Afgh^istan  in  the  mid- 19th  century.  Of  these  prin- 
cipalities, Sar-i  pul  was  the  last  to  succumb  to  the 
ruler  of  Kabul.  In  1865  the  troops  stationed  there 
revolted  against  the  Amir  Shir  ^Ali,  but  the  mutiny 
was  suppressed  by  ^Abd  al-Rahman  Khan,  who  even- 
tually succeeded  as  Amir;  not  long  afterwards  Sar-i 
pul  lost  the  la.st  vestiges  of  its  independence,  but  the 
former  geographical  and  political  divisions  of  the  prin- 
cipalities were  preserved  and  their  Uzbeg  inhabitants 
exempt  from  liability  to  military  service. 

The  site  of  Sar-i  pul  is  probably  identical  with  that 
of  the  town  Anbar  or  Anbir,  one  of  the  main  centres 
of  the  mediaeval  Islamic  principality  of  l^uz^tjan 
[q.v.,  and  sec  Elr  art  Anbar  (C.E.  Bosworth)].  The 
modern  town  of  Sar-i  pul  comes  within  the  present 
^uzshan  province  of  Afghanist^;  in  ca.  1955  it  had 
an  estimated  population  of  5,000. 

Bibliography:  Le  Strange,  Lands  of  the  eastern 
Caliphate,  426;  Ifudud al-^dlam , tr.  Minorsky,  comm. 

335;  J.  Humlum.  La  geographie  d' Afghanistan,  etude 
d*un  pays  aride,  Copenhagen  1959,  132,  151. 

(T.W.  Haig®) 

SARA,  wife  of  the  Biblical  patriarch 
Abraham  [sec  ibrahTm].  Sarah  enters  the  text  of  the 
Kurban  only  in  its  rendition  of  the  etiological  nar- 
rative surrounding  the  name  Isaac  (Hebrew  wayyifhak 
“and  he  laughed”)  from  Gen.  xvii,  15-22,  xviii,  11- 
15  and  xxi,  5-7;  thus  in  Kurban,  XI,  71-3,  and  LI,  29- 
30,  Sarah  laughs  at  the  messengers  who  bring  the 
news  that  she  will  bear  a son  in  her  (and  Abraham’s) 
old  age,  but  she  remains  unnamed  and  is  referred  to 
simply  as  imra^atuhu  “his  [Abraham’s]  wife”.  The 
issue  of  Sarah’s  laughing  (and  thus  doubting  God) 
drew  some  Muslim  exegetical  attention  as  it  did  in  the 
Jewish  tradition  (e.g.  al-Tabarl,  Tafsir,  ad'^\,  71);  the 
solution  cited  by  al-Farra^,  Ma^dnt  *l-Kur'*dn^  Cairo  r^r\m 
1955-72,  ii,  22.  and  Ibn  Kutayba,  Qh.arib  ■^0171 

ed.  A.  $akr,  Cairo  1958,  205-6,  and  then  in  many 
sources  after  them,  avoids  the  problem  by  defining  the 
verb  6ahika  as  “menstruate”  rather  than  “laugh” 
(justified  by  the  idea  that  “rabbits  laugh  when  they 
menstruate”),  reflecting  a popular  rabbinic  gloss  of 
the  Hebrew  ^ednah  in  Gen.  xviii,  12,  as  “menstruate” 
rather  than  “pleasure”  (see  M.M.  Kasher,  in  En- 
cyclopedia of  Biblical  interpretation.  New  York  1953,  iii, 

26). 
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In  the  wider  Muslim  elaboration  of  Biblical  history, 
Sarah  plays  a substantial  role.  The  story  of  her  beauty 
aud  hety being  taken  hy  Pharaoh,  leading  to  the  pro- 
da  mat  ion  by  Abraham,  that  “She  is  my  sister", 
created  a great  deal  of  discussion  {see  R . Firestone, 
Dijfiiukiesi  in  keeping  a heauiijul  wijet  the  legemi  of  A braham 
and  Surah  in  Jewish  and  Islamic  itadiiion,  of  Jewish 

Studies^  xiii  [1991],  196-214),  The  incident  became  a 
part  of  an  early  tradition  eoneerning  the  “three  lies  of 
Abraham"*  (e.g.  Abu  ^Ubayd,  ctl-^uiab  wa  7- 
ed.  Ramadan  'Abd  al-Tawwab,  Cairo  1986. 

1 13)  as  well  as  creating  extensive  discussions  concern- 
ing the  true  lineage  of  Sarah  (sec  Firestone,  The 
ptohimi  of  Sarah  ’j  identity  in  hlnmk  fxegetical  tradition,  in 
MW,  I X X X (1 990 ] , 65-71;  idc m , PTopheth ood,  niar- 
riageabie  consanguinity,  and  text:  the  probiem  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  's  kinship  reiationship  and  the  response  of  Jewish  and 
Isiamif  exegesis^  in  JQR,  Jxxxiii  [1993(,  331-47).  One 
tradition  also  states  that  her  original  name  was 
Yasara,  but  this  wa*s  changed  to  Sara  when  she  was 
promised  Isaac*  and  the  was  given  to  John  (the 
Baptist)  whose  name  was  changed,  through  this  addi- 
tion* from  Hay  a to  Yahya  (see  Abu  Rifa'a  al-Farisi* 
Bad^  cd-hAtiik  tikanbiydK  in  R.G.  Khoury  (cd.), 

Les  iegendes  propheticfues  dans  iTsiam^  Wiesbaden  197B* 
3 OB),  This  may  be  compared  with  the  change  from 
Sarai  to  Sarah  in  Gen.  xvii,  15,  and  the  rabbinic  com- 
ments on  the  status  of  thejw^/  in  her  name  (see  Kashcr. 
ii*  24H,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  change  of  name 
from  Hoshca  to  Joshua  (Num.  xiii,  16)  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a>'W  from  Sarah*s  name  is  also  cited). 

The  sacrifice  of  Abraham"s  son  [see  rsM^'iLj 

also  brings  Sarah  into  the  accounts,  especially  as  It  ties 
into  the  understanding  of  her  death.  The  concern  of 
the  son  for  the  fate  of  his  shirt  and  whether  this  would 
cause  his  mother  grief  (and  lead  to  her  death)  is  prom- 
inent. Also*  Sarah  is  portrayed  as  a true  beiiever  in 
God  alongside  Abraham  and  her  son,  as  within 
Judaism  and  Chrisiianify  (see  Hcbr.  xi,  1 1)*  in  the  ac- 
counts of  her  resisting  Satan’s  temptation  to  interfere 
in  the  sacrifice  alter  Satan  tells  her  about  Abraham^s 
plan  {sec  Abu  ^Ubayd,  al-Khuiat,  111-12;  al-Tabari, 

i,  293)^ 

Eibiiagraphy  : Given  in  the  article;  sec  also  J, 
HorovitsE,  iKoranische  Untersuchungen , Berlin -Leipzig 
1926,  114,  on  the  prc-lslamic  use  of  the  name;  R. 
Firestone,  Journeys  in  Holy  Lands^  Albany,  N.Y. 
1990. _ ' (A,  Rippin) 

SARA  (see  sapav]. 

SAEAB  (a.),  mirage. 

1.  As  a natural  phenomenon,  ibrai  is  specilical- 
ly  the  illusion  of  water  (sometimes  running  water,  due 
to  a sense  of  the  verb  r^ir^j^fi)  seen  at,midday  which  ap- 
pears lo  be  on  the  ground,  as  compared  to  at,  whieh 
is  seen  early  and  late  in  the  day  and  makes  things  ap- 
pear to  float  in  mid-air  and  quiver.  '"I'hc  lex- 
icographical tradition  attempts  several  ways  of 
distinguishing  these  two  words,  but  the  emphasis  on 
the  time  of  day  of  their  appearance  is  the  most  consis- 
tent differentiation.  Sarah  is  used  twice  in  the  Kurban, 
in  XXIV*  39,  within  a simile  for  the  deeds  of  the 
unbelievers*  the  value  of  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
mirage  before  God,  and  in  LXXVlI*  20,  in  reference 
to  the  last  day  on  which  mountains  will  vanish  (into 
thin  air)*  as  in  the  experience  of  a mirage. 

The  image  of  a “miragt:**  as  reflected  in  FLur^an, 
XX  rv,  39,  gains  jmwerful  resonances  in  Suli 
thought*  especially  I bn  ^ArabT*  Futuhdt  Afakkiyya. 
Billak  1329/1911,  h,  105,  where  the  verse  is  inter- 
preted to  suggest  that  God  appears  to  people  in  the 
form  of  their  need;  pursuing  that  form,  which  is  a 
mirage,  reveals  the  non-bring  of  Cod  and  leads  to  the 
true  vision  of  the  divine. 


Bihiiography:  EJt\  s,v.  a/;  Lane.  i.  127-B  (s.v. 
df);  tafsfr  and  f^.ur^an- lexicographic  al  tradition  csp. 
on  XXIV,  39;  W,C.  Chittick,  'The  Sufi  path  of 
knowledge,  fhn  ai-^Arahf\s  metaphysics  of  imagination^ 

Albany.  N.Y.  1989,  378-9.  (A.  RtPPlN) 

2.  In  poetry.  The  mirage  or  fata  Morgana,  in  its 
two  forms  distinguished  by  the  Arabs  (sardb  and  a/,  see 
above)*  is  very  often  described  by  pre-  and  early 
Islamic  Arabic  poets  in  brief  passages  rarely  ex- 
ceeding two  lines,  incorporated  in  their  ka^idas  con- 
taining desert  scenes.  Often  it  is  said  to  move,  dance 
or  “amble’"  {^ard,  raka^a.  khabha)^  to  glitter  or  shim- 
mer (tarakraka,  lama'^a}  like  water,  enveloping  hills  and 
sand  dunes  that  appear  clothed  in  it,  or  partly  hiding 
camels  that  seem  to  wade  or  move  in.  it  like  ships.  Its 
apparent  movements  make  it  seem  alive,  like  animals 
or  humans.  Later,  urban,  poets  remain  fond  of  the 
images,  the  main  differences  being  that  the  mirage, 
now  become  part  of  the  poetic  universe  rather  than  an 
everyday  reality,  generally  changes  from  a primuni  in- 
to a secundum  contparaiionis,.  and  that  it  is  increasingly 
used  less  as  a potential  source  of  strongly  visual  im- 
agery than  as  a symbol  of  deceit,  thwarted  expecta- 
tions, illusions  and  unfulfilled  promises*  to  point  a 
moral  rather  than  adorn  a scene.  'Fhc  frequent  occur- 
rence of  this  image  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
Flur^an.  where  the  sardb  already  stands  for  illusion  and 
fuiiliiy  {XXIV.  39)  or  instability  (I.XXVIII*  20).  For 
small  selections  of  the  vast  but  scattered  material 
(Dhu  'l-Rumma’s  I}rwdn  alone  offers  over  thirty 
passages),  see  e g.  I bn  Abi  ^Awn*  Tashbihdt,  London 
1950*  7 1-4;  Abu  "l-Hilal  al-'^AskarT*  Diwdn  aPma^dm,. 

Cairo  1352/1933-4,  ii,  128-9;  ShimshatJ.  al-Anwdr  wet- 
mahdsin  al-aiif'dr^  i.  Kuwait  1977*  355-9. 

(C.J.H.  van  Gecdeir) 

SARACENS*  a vague  term  used  in  the  West  for 
the  Arabs  and*  eventually*  other  Islamic  |jeoples  of 
the  Ntrar  East,  in  both  prc-ls!amic  and  mediaeval 
times. 

1.  Earlier  usage. 

Saracens  was  one  of  the  many  terms  that  Classical 
authors  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  used  for  the  Arabs, 
the  others  being  Arabes.  Skenitai*  Tayyaye*  Ismailitai 
and  Hagarenoi . It  became  the  most  common  of  all 
these  terms,  although  it  was  one  that  the  Arabs  did  not 
use  in  referring  tO  themselves.  I’he  term  was  a Coinage 
composed  of  *Sarak  and  the  Greek  sulftx  enos^  and 
both  jfs  etymology  and  denotation  arc  controversial. 

Many  etyma  have  been  suggested  for  this  term,  such 
as  shark  (the  east)*  saraka  (steal)  and  Sawdrik  (a  tribe), 
but  all  of  them  have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting. 

The  mosi  recent  effort . one  that  has  received  a wide 
vogue*  considers  the  etymon  to  be  Jirkf^  federation,  a 
term  to  be  found  in  the  bilingual  Greek- Aramaic  in- 
scription of  Xhamud  in  Ruwafa.  Many  serkius  objec- 
tions were  advanced  against  this  etymology,  even 
before  a dose  examination  of  this  inscription  rcveakxl 
that  the  term  sh^rkt  was  a misreading  of  ^Jirbt  (tribe)*  a 
conclusion  supported  by  the  Greek  version  of  the  in- 
scription which  has  ethnos,,  the  exact  equivalent  of 
shrbt. 

The  failure  of  all  these  attempts  to  explain  Sarakenos 
calls  Ibr  a return  to  what  the  Classical  aufftpHs  saidlSf.COITI 
abc:»ur  the  term  , accepted  long  ago  by  Nbldcke  as  the 
true  etymology.  The  earliest  certain  attestations  of  it 
go  back  to  the  1st  century  A.D.  when  Dioscoridcs  of 
Anazarbos*  a physician-pharmaeologist*  spoke  of  the 
Saracen  tree  imjKjrced  through  the  Nabataeans*  and 
Pliny  the  Elder,  who  spoke  of  the  Saraccfts  as  the  Ar- 
cani  who  lived  beyond  the  Nabataeans,  Thus  the  two 
authors  pin^xiinted  the  Saracens  as  a jicople  in  north- 
western Arabia  and  clearly  indicated  that  the  term 
was  not  a generic  but  specific  one.  Ptolemy  in  his 
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Gfogr&pky  speaks  of  a rfistrict  Sarakine  in  Arabia 
Petraea,  and  Stephanus  of  By^^antium  in  his  Ethniktx 
speaks  of  Saraka  as  a district  beyond  the  Nabataeans 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  the  Samkenm\  aU hough  a 
6th  century  writer,  Scephanus  depended  on  the  much 
earlier  works  of  Ulpianus  and  Uranios,  These  writers 
provide  data  for  the  most  plausible  etymology  of  the 
term,  that  relating  to  a region,  Saraka.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fad  (unnoted  by  the  etymologists  of  this 
term)  that  the  Creek  suffix  ims  is  used  to  ftirm  ethnic 
adjectives  from  geographical  names. 

Surprisingly,  however,  Saraka  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared from  Arabian  toponymy,  although  Arab 
geographers  know  of  two  almost  homophonous  place- 
names  in  the  IJiJaz,  a valley  (Suwarik)  and  a village 
(al-Suwarikiyya).  Serious  consideration  should,  there- 
fore, be  given  to  the  possibility  that  Saraka  is  none 
other  than  Sara(t),  the  well-known  mountain  range  in 
that  area.  It  is  either  a dialectal  version  of  Sara(t)  or 
it  experienced  epenthesis  by  the  intrusion  of  the  kappa. 

Even  more  important  is  the  denotation  of  the  term. 
It  clearly  was  applied  originally  to  a group  of  Arab 
pastoralists  in  northwest  Arabia,  but  soon  it  became 
the  generic  term  for  all  the  Arab  pastoraHstS  within  as 
well  as  without  the  Roman  times.  And  so  it  was  used 
by  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  4lh 
century,  such  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and 
Eusebius  respectively.  The  latter  developed  an  in- 
terest in  both  the  term  and  what  the  term  stood  for. 
For  them,  the  Saracens  were  the  Biblical  people,  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  hence  the  children  of  the  bondwoman 
Hagar  and  thus  ‘'outside  the  promises”.  As  some  of 
the  Saracens  attacked  the  inmates  of  the  monastic 
establishments  in  the  Orient,  such  as  those  in 
Chalcidice  and  the  Desert  of  Judah  near  the  Jordan, 
they  acquired  a bad  reputation  among  these  ec- 
clesiastical historians,  some  of  whom  indulged  in 
etymologising  the  term  “Saracen”  along  pejorative 
lines.  Such  was  Sozomen,  who  suggested  that  in  order 
to  avoid  the  opprobrium  attaching  to  their  descent 
from  Hagar,  the  bondwoman,  the  Arabs  started  to 
call  themselves  by  a name  that  related  them  to  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  the  first  patriarch.  These  perceptions  of  the 
Arabs  most  probably  explain  the  emergence  of  other 
Biblical  terms  for  the  Arabs,  such  as  ismaiiitai  and 
Hagarenoi,  with  the  same  pejorative  implications. 

I.,atin  authors  who  came  to  the  East,  such  as 
Jerome,  also  etymologised  the  term  along  these 
Biblical  lines  and  so  projected  an  uncomplimentary 
image  of  the  Saracens.  Jerome's  unfortunate  ex- 
perience with  some  marauding  Saracens  while  he  liv- 
ed in  Chalcidice  and  at  Bethlehem,  contributed  fur- 
ther to  the  deterioration  of  that  image  in  his  writings. 
Such  was  also  the  experience  of  the  pilgrim,  the 
Anonymous  of  Placentia,  with  the  Saracens  of  Sinai  in 
the  6th  century.  Thus  through  the  writings  of  such  in- 
fluential figures  as  Jerome,  the  term  “Saracen”  with 
all  its  pejorative  implications  reached  Western  Eurcipc 
long  before  the  Muslim  Arabs  appeared  in  the  Roman 
Occident  in  the  2nd/8th  century. 

Bibliography:  Dioscorides,  Aiat^ia  Afcdtca. 
ed.  M.  Wellmann,  Berlin  1958,  i,  60;  Ptolemy, 
Geography^  ed.  C.F.A.  Nobbc,  Hildesheim  1966, 
book  V,  ch.  17,  p,  69;  Stephanos  of  Byzantium, 
Ethnica,  ed.  A.  Meineke,  Berliri  1849,  556;  Yakut, 
Mu^{§.am  ai'bulddn.,  Beirut  1957,  iii,  275-6;  Am- 
mianus Marcellinus,  Ris  GVr/of,  XXII.  15.2; 
XXI 11. 6. 13;  Sozomen,  EccUsiastimi  hisi&ry^  ed.  J. 
Bidez,  Berlin  I960,  book  VI,  ch.  58;  D,F,  Oral  and 
M.  O’Connor,  Ehf  ari^n  of  the  term  Saracen  and  the 
Rawwdja  inscriptions^  \n  Byzantine  StudiesiEtwies  byzan- 
tines,  Iv  (1977),  52-66;  O’Connor,  The  etymology  oj 
Saracen  in  Aramaie  and  pre-lstamk  contexts^  in  The 


defence  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  East  ^ BAR,  Interna- 
tional Series,  297,  ii  (1986),  603-32;  L Shahid, 

Rome  and  the  Arabs,  Washington  D,C.  1984,  123-41; 
idem,  Byzantium  and  the  Arabs  in  the  ffth  eentury^ 
Washington  D.C.  1989,  484,  485,  543;  B.  Moritz’s 
art,,  Saraka  til  Pauly-Wisstiwa  and  J-H.  Mordt- 
mann’s  Saracens  in  the  EP  may  be  consulted  for  the 
old  controversies  on  the  etymology  of  Saracenus. 

(Irfan  SHAHfo) 

2-  In  mediaeval  European  usage. 

The  term  “Saracen”  (OFr,  Sar(r)azin,  Sar(r)acin, 

OEng.  whatever  its  origin  (see  above,  1.) 

came  into  botb  I^te  Greek  and  Late  Latin  usage 
during  late  antirjuity,  and  at  that  time  simply  meant 
“Arab”.  With  the  rise  of  Islam,  and  in  subsequent 
mediaeval  European  times,  European  writers  used 
“Saracen'’  to  denote  “Arab”  or  “Muslim”  or  both, 
according  to  conlext.  With  the  contacts  of  the 
Crusaders  with  the  SalglJuks  of  Rum  in  the  6th/J2th 
century  and  the  rise  of  the  appellation  Turcia  for  Asia 
Minor,  and,  above  all,  with  the  appearance  of  the  Ot- 
tomans, “Saracen”  in  the  sense  of  “Muslim”  gave 
place  to  “Turk”.  As  the  Christian  reconguista  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula  progressed,  followed  by  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  attacks  on  the  North  African 
mainland,  “Saracen”  in  the  sense  of  “Arab'’  began 
to  be  generally  replaced  by  “Mxior”,  since  the  Christ- 
ian peoples  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  had  used  Mauri 
and  Mor&s  for  the  Arab- Berber  invaders  of  their  land 
[see  moors).  The  increasing  number-s  of  Western 
travellers  in  North  Africa  and  the  Near  East  also  came 
to  use  “Arab”  more  particularly  in  a pejorative  sense 
(here  following  the  usage  of  the  indigenous  urban 
populations  of  those  lands)  for  “Bedouins,  brigands”. 

Hence  in  Western  Europe,  by  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
“Saracen”  had  tended  to  fall  out  of  usage  and  to  be 
replaced  by  somewhat  more  specific  terms. 

The  great  literary  usage  of  “Saracen”  in  the  Euro- 
pean high  Middle  Ages  was,  of  course,  lo  designate 
the  Muslim  opponents  of  the  Christians  in  the  Chan- 
sons de  geste\  mostly  set  fictiously  in  the  time  of 
Chailemagne  or  his  son  Louis  I (“The  Pious”)  and 
written  in  the  various  forms  of  Old  French.  From 
these  originals,  whose  genesis  in  time  is  uncertain,  the 
views  and  concepts  of  the  Chansons  spread  to  other  ver- 
nacular literatures,  such  as  Spanish.  Provcngal  and 
Italian,  and  also  to  English  and  German  literature. 

These  Chansons  provide  for  us  an  idea  of  what  was  the 
unofficial,  un-clerical,  un-academie  view  of  the 
Muslims  (as  opposed  to  the  views  of  monkish  and 
other  clerical  polemicists)  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  whether  their  (largely  unknown)  poetic  creators 
meant  to  provide  a malisiic  portiait,  as  they  conceived 
it,  of  their  Muslim  foes  in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Syria 
or  Egypt,  or  whether  they  used  '‘Saracen”  in  a vague, 
general  sense,  is  not  always  clear. 

Byzantine  usage  of  the  term  “Saracens”  probably 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  empire.  Certainly^  Ibn  Bat- 
tuta was  addressed  as  such  {kal  li-hdd^  TSardkinu ya^nf 
al -Muslim)  by  a monk  in  Constantinople  (H.A.R. 

Gibb  pointed  out  that  it  was  chronologically  impos- 
sible, however,  that  this  monk  could  have  been  the  cx- 
Emperor  Andronicus  II)  when  he  was  there,  probably  if.COITI 
in  the  autumn  of  732-371332  {Rihla,  ii,  441-2,  tr. 

Gibb,  ii,  512-13), 

Bibliography:  The  literature  on  Christian  con- 
ceptions of  Muslims  as  shown  by  the  chansons  de geste 
is  extensive,  A useful  start  can  be  made  from  the  de- 
tailed bibliographical  information  in  N.  Daniel, 

Heroes  and  Saracens.  An  interpretation  of  the  Chansons 
de  Geste,  Edinburgh  1984,  280-1  (studies),  320-7 
(texts),  (C.F,.  Bosworth) 

SARAJEVO,  principal  city  of  Bosnia  (and  of 
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Chc  republic  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  of  former 
Yugoslavia),  situated  on  the  banks  of  a small  river 
knownflts  the  Milj^cka  (western  tributary  of  the  river 
Bosna),  at  (he  outlet  of  a valley  opening  towards  the 
West,  this  being  the  ‘'Plain  of  the  ^raglio” — in 
Turkish  Saray  Ova  or  Saray  Ovasi  (hence  the  name  of 
the  city),  surrounded  by  tall  and  precipitous  moun* 
tains  (notably  those  of  Ozren  (1,452  m/4,762  feet)  and 
of  Trebevic  (1,629  in/5,343  ft)),  at  an  altitude,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  neighbourhoods,  of  between 
537  m/1.761  ft  and  7(H)  m/2,296  ft. 

Its  first  mention,  under  the  name  of  Vrhbosna  (“the 
Crete  of  Bosnia”,  of  which  the  zupa  (local  parochial 
district)  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  from  the  10th 
century  onwards)  apparently  dates  from  1415,  but 
this  appellation  in  fact  only  applied  to  the  fortress 
situated  on  a rocky  promontory  dominating  the  city 
(and  the  small  township  in  front  ol  the  latter),  since 
the  city  of  Sarajevo  as  such,  for  a long  time  called 
simply  Saray  (meaning  the  seraglio,  i.e.  the 
“palace”),  or  Bosna  Saray,  was  founded  ca.  1429  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  but  quite  certainly  at  a later 
date,  by  the  Ottomans  (see  e.g.  B.  Djurdjev,  art. 
BOSNA.  at  vol.  I,  1263a). 

The  fertile  region  around  Sarajevo,  with  its  abun- 
dant water  sources  and  forests,  was  inhabited  from  (he 
Neolithic  period  (2400  to  2000  B.C.),  as  is  proved  by 
the  excavations  of  Butmir  (one  of  the  principal  urban 
centres  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  this  period,  the 
ceramics  of  which  are  renowned).  Other  prehistoric 
dwellings  have  been  brought  to  light  on  the  slopes  of 
Trebevic  (as  on  those  of  Debelo  Brdo),  some  of  which 
may  have  possibly  e.xisted  even  before  the  Roman 
period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  (900 
B.C.).  this  region  e.xperienced  an  Illyrian  inllux,  of 
which  numerous  vestiges  have  b<*en  discovered.  In  the 
Roman  period,  the  0th  Augustan  Legion  was  based 
on  the  plain  of  Sarajevo,  and  the  well-known 
sulphurous  bathing  establishments  of  Midia,  a ther- 
mal station  situated  in  the  foothills  of  Mount  Igman 
(today  some  ten  kilometres  from  the  centre  of  the  city) 
were  developed.  Other  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered  within  Sarajevo  itself. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Eastern 
Goths  were  the  first  to  establish  themselves  in  this  ter- 
ritory. then,  in  535  A.D.  the  entire  region  was  con- 
quered by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Justinian  I.  During 
the  7th  century  Slavic  tribes  occupied  the  region,  and 
from  the  1 0th  century  onwards  there  began  to  be 
formed,  in  the  depression  between  the  current  cities  of 
Sarajevo  and  of  Zenica,  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
mediaeval  Bosnian  state.  It  is  known,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  a document  of  the  king  of 
Hungary  BHa  IV  dating  from  1244,  that  at  that  time 
the  territory  of  Sarajevo  formed  a part  of  the  zapa 
(local  parochial  district)  of  Vrhbosna,  then  the  site  of 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  Peter,  centre  of  the  diocese.  As 
early  as  1379,  the  presence  was  noted  at  Vrhixisna  of 
traders  from  Ragusa,  who  mentioned  a locality  called 
TrgoviSte  (meaning  “the  place  of  [open]  market”) 
situated  in  the  territory  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Sara- 
jevo, at  the  point  where  the  stream  known  as  KoSevo 
(currently  the  name  of  a quarter  of  the  city)  joins  the 
river  Miljacka.  It  is  also  known  that  in  1415  a local 
dignitary,  the  voivode  Favlc  Radenovid.  was  buried  at 
Vrhbosna. 

The  first  decades  of  the  15th  century  were  marked 
by  increasingly  frequent  incursions  on  the  part  of  the 
Ottoman  cavalry,  who  took  possession  in  1416  (or 
possibly  not  until  1428)  of  the  fortress  of  Hodidjed,  a 
strategic  position  commanding  the  valley  of  Miljacka, 
situated  two  hours’  march  from  Vrhbosna.  Hodidjed 


was  definitively  captured  by  the  Ottomans  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1435  (according  to  some  sources  in  the 
previous  year),  thus  some  thirty  years  before  the  lay- 
ing of  the  first  foundations  of  the  future  city  of  Sara- 
jevo, intended  as  a secure  base  for  the  conquest  of 
Bosnia,  of  Herzegovina,  of  northern  Serbia,  of 
Dalmatia  and  of  a part  of  Croatia,  then  also,  a century 
later,  of  a part  of  Hungary. 

'I'he  Ottomans  recognised  at  a very  early  stage  the 
value  of  its  location,  and  when  they  conquered  Bosnia 
during  the  time  of  Mehemmed  1,  in  the  spring  of 
867/1463,  they  made  it  the  principal  arsen^  of  the 
contjuered  territory.  From  1438-9  onward  an  Ot- 
toman governor  was  installed  there,  with  the  duty  of 
controlling  the  indigenous  local  dynasties  (in  par- 
ticular that  of  the  Pavlovics)  who  were  required  to  pay 
tribute.  After  the  definitive  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bosnia,  and  the  execution  of  its  last  king,  Stjepan 
TomaSevi^,  the  Ottoman  governor  at  first  resided  at 
Vrhbosna,  the  name  of  which  was  to  be  retained  for 
some  time  (at  least  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury), as  is  shown  by  the  travel-writing  of  Felix  Petan- 
cius  and  of  Benedict  KuripeSic,  and  exchanges  of  let- 
ters with  Ragusa  (where  the  following  forms  are 
(bund:  Werchbossen,  Verchbossen,  Verbosavia,  Ver- 
bosania,  Verchbossania,  etc.). 

The  first  significant  foundations  date  from  the  years 
1460-1  (ci.  the  wakj-ndme  of  1462  of  ^Isa  Beg,  son  of 
Ishak  Beg,  who  was  to  become  san^jok  bfg  of  ^snia  in 
1464):  initially,  the  governor’s  palace  and  a wooden 
mosque,  then  a bridge  over  the  Miljacka,  a 
caravanserai,  a brdeslen,  a hammdm,  residential  houses, 
shops,  water-mills,  etc.  It  is  said  that  from  1455  on- 
ward the  new  urban  centre  {kayaba),  was  called  some- 
times Saray,  sometimes  Saray  owast,  or  even  Saray 
kayabast,  the  first  mention  of  its  current  form  (which  is 
found  in  a letter  written  in  Cyrillic  characters)  dating 
from  1507.  Twenty  years  after  the  first  constructions, 
in  1480,  the  city  was  taken  by  assault  and  burnt,  in 
(he  course  of  a raid  mounted  jointly  by  the  Hungarian 
garrison  of  jajee  led  by  Peter  Doezy,  and  Serbian 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  despot  Vuk 
Grgurovic/Brankovi6  (“Zmaj  Ognjeni  Vuk”). 

Sarajevo’s  most  illustrious  period  belongs  to  the 
16th- 1 7th  centuries.  It  corresponds,  of  course,  to  the 
era  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  the  Balkans  and  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  but  also 
to  the  Ottoman  golden  age  prr  se,  a pei  iod  in  which  the 
massive  quantities  of  b<H)ty  amassed  in  the  course  of 
incessant  military  campaigns  against  “the  infidels” 
brought  prosperity  to  commerce  and  to  craftsman- 
ship, and  assisted  in  the  development  of  a large 
number  of  towns.  Sarajevo  was  for  close  on  a century 
the  seat  of  the  governors  of  Bosnia  (more  precisely, 
from  1463  to  1533,  at  which  date  the  latter  was 
transferred  to  Banja  Luka  \q  v.\  before  being  restored 
to  Sarajevo  in  1637-8).  Its  governors  (^Isa  Beg,  Ayas 
Beg,  Yahya  Pasha.  Iskender  Pasha  (whose  name  is 
still  born  by  the  quarter  of  “Skenderija”),  then  the 
son  of  the  latter,  Mustay  Beg.  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  them,  Ghazi  Khosrew  Beg,  a native  of  the  town  of 
Trebinje  in  Herzegovina,  who  lived  for  seventeen 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  Miljacka  (he  vf^^pQrFiiJar.COm 
times  san^ak  beg  of  Bosnia  between  1521  and  the  year 
of  his  death,  1541,  and  was  buried  in  Sarajevo), 
embellished  it  with  the  construction  of  a large  number 
of  renowned  buildings:  the  mosques  of  ^Isa  Beg 
(926/1520),  of  Khosrew  Beg  (937/1530  [see 

KHOSRF.w'  beg])  with  a medrese  built  in  1537,  a library, 
a tekke,  a public  kitchen,  a hospice  for  travellers,  a 
stone-built  khan,  a bedeslen,  a hammdm,  etc.),  of  Ghazi 
^Ali  Pajiha  (969/1561),  of  Fcrhad  Beg  (also  in 
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y69/l561),  nor  forgetting  the  Imperial  Mosque 
“Carcva  dSamija'’'  (buiU  in  1566  at  the  order  of 
Suleyman  the  Magnificent,  to  replace  the  former 
mosque  of  the  same  name,  founded  in  1457  and 
destroyed  in  1480),  and  many  others;  the  iekf:e&  of  the 
McwlewTit,  of  the  Khalwctlii.  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Kadi  ns  (the  renowned  Ukkg  of  Si  nan  Agha. 

constructed  in  1638-40  and  subsequently  restored  on 
numerous  occasions);  the  (in  particular  the 

weJhknown  “Bursa  bezistan”  built  by  Rustem  Pasha 
in  1551);  the  eloek  tower  (built  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  or  at  the  start  of  the  1 7th) , the  medreses, 
the  iiirbtSy  the  fountains,  the  baths,  the  ^:idns,  etc. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  city,  which  had 
gained  the  status  of  ^thtr  before  the  1 6th  century, 
grew  rapidly  as  a result  of  the  influx  of  the  Muslim 
population,  which  settled  at  the  outset  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  MiLJacka;  for  a very  long  time,  each  religious 
group  lived  in  separate  Tnahalies.  This  population  con- 
sisted above  all  of  new  converts — there  had  been  pro- 
gressive Islamisation  of  a significant  section  of  the 
local  Slav  population— as  well  as  numerous  ad- 
ministrative and  religious  cadres,  Ottoman  civilians 
and  soldiers,  of  diverse  origins  and  belonging  to  the 
most  varied  ethnic  groups,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
genealogies  of  some  of  the  eminent  Muslim  families  of 
the  city.  But  the  city  also  expanded  as  a result  of  an 
influx  of  indigenous  Christian  p<;>pu]ations.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  this  context  that  in  1477  there  were 
in  Sarajevo  103  Christian  households,  8 households  of 
Ragusans,  and  only  42  Muslim  households  (see  Ham- 
dija  KreSevIjakovii,  Estmfi,  1958.  9,  quoting  an  article 
of  Nedim  Fjlipovi£).  The  Christian  population  was 
composed  of  the  Orthodox — whose  Old  Church, 
“Stara  Grkva“,  was  built  in  1528,  then  rebuilt  on 
several  occasions  after  numerous  fires,  in  particular  in 
1616  and  in  1658,  subsequently  reconstructed  com- 
pletely in  1730,  then  once  more  renovated  in  1793 
(the  list  of  popes  of  Sarajevo  from  1516  to  J804  may 
be  found  in  V.  Skaric,  Srpski...,  140-1) — and  of 
Catholics,  some  of  whom  came  from  Ragusa  [^.  v.  J in 
the  course  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  and 
settled  in  a separate  quarter,  subsequently  called 
“Latinluk“.  Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  arrival,  also 
around  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  of  a relatively 
substantial  Jewish  colony.  These  were,  of  course, 
Jews  expelled  from  Spain  and  Portt^al,  who  settled  in 
a quarter  later  known  as  “Cifuthana*^  The 
synagogue  was  prcjbably  built  around  1580,  then  com- 
pletely renovated  in  182J , having  been  twice  damaged 
by  fire,  in  1697  and  in  1788.  The  total  number  of 
hearths  (in  Turkish  o^dk)  thus  apparently  increased 
from  153  in  1477,  to  181  in  1480,  subsequently  to 
1024  in  the  first  half  of  the  I6th  century,  then  to  42711 
in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  Aided  by 
geographical  position  and  “the  industries  of  war”, 
commerce  and  craftsmanship  developed  rapidly,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  number  of  warehouses  and 
covered  markets,  of  traders  and  of  types  of  merchan- 
dise which  were  sold  there  or  which  passed  through 
the  city.  In  fact,  the  city  was  located  “on  the  caravan- 
mute  leading  from  Istanbul  and  from  Salonica 
towards  the  West,  at  a staging-point  where  it  was 
necessary  to  substitute  horses  and  mules  for  camels” 
(G-  Vein  stein,  op.  cd..  in  Bibi.,  92).  It  was  linked  to 
the  Adriatic  coast  on  the  one  hand  by  the  valley  of  the 
Nerctva,  on  the  other  by  the  route  situated  further  to 
the  north-west,  leading  from  I.,ivno  to  Split.  Further- 
more, in  the  local  context,  the  city,  situated  at  a cross- 
roads, was  also  an  excellent  outlet  lor  agricultural 
markets.  En  a totally  different  domain,  it  may  be 
added  that  in  1085/1674-5  under  Mehemmed  IV  and 


In  1099/1687-8  under  Suleyman  11  [q.vv.],  copper 
coinage  was  struck  there  (these  being  the  coins  known 
as  mankh).  This  economic  prosperity  was  naturally  ac- 
companied by  increasingly  intense  religious  and 
cultural  activity,  for  Sarajevo  had  very  rapidly 
become  an  important  administrative  centre.  With 
reference  to  the  Muslim  pcipulation,  there  is  abundant 
testimony  (cf.  for  example  the  works  cited  in  the  Btbi. 
of  H.  TahmisEii^,  of  M.  Mujezinovic  and  of  H. 
Sabanovi^);  in  the  literary  domain  as  such,  the  best 
known  names  for  the  whole  of  this  period  remain 
those  of  Mchmed  Nergisf  (d,  1044/1635  |)  and  of 

Hasan  Ra^imT  (d.  ca.  1101/1690,  cf.  J.  Samid,  op. 
cit.).  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  overall 
development  of  the  city  was  thwarted  on  numerous 
occasions  by  various  scourges:  outbreaks  of  plague 
(like  that  of  1526-7)  and  of  cholera  (J69J),  fires 
(particularly  worth  mentioning  arc  those  of  1644  and 
1656)  and  earthquakes,  not  to  mention  famines.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  the  description  of  Sarajevo  in  1 660 
provided  by  Ewliya  6elebi  (even  bearing  in  mind  the 
exaggerations  characteristic  of  this  author)  is  quite  im- 
pressive: the  city  reportedly  then  comprised  400 
TTmballeSy  including  ten  Christian  ones  and  two  Jewish 
tines  (it  may  be  recalled  that  according  to  an  earlier 
source  at  the  end  cif  the  16ih  century,  the  city  allegedly 
comprised  91  Muslim  maimtiis.  and  two  Christian 
mdr^//fs),  1 7,000  houses,  77  mosques  and  100  mfjfi^Ve/s, 
a clock  lower,  numerous  medreses  and  other  specialised 
religious  schools,  180  mekiebty  47  iekke&y  llO  public 
fountains,  300  700  wells,  76  flour  mills,  five 

h^ammdmSy  670  private  bathrooms,  three  caravan- 
serais, 23  ^aJis,  1,080  shops,  a btdesUrty  seven  bridges 
over  the  Miljacka,  an  Orthodox  church,  a Catholic 
church,  a synagogue,  seven  ^iwirc/s^  etc. 

This  long  period  of  prosperity  was  brusquely  inter- 
rupted  four  decades  later,  in  September  1697,  by  a 
terrible  and  totally  unexpected  blow,  the  sacking  and 
burning  of  the  city  by  Austrian  troops  commanded  by 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  who,  taking  advantage  of  his 
victory  over  the  Ottomans  before  Zenta.  carried  out 
an  exceedingly  bloodthirsty  raid,  leaving  behind  him, 
after  a brief  occupation  of  the  city  , the  ruins  of  Sara- 
jevo ablaze,  The  unsuccessful  siege  of  Vienna  attemp- 
ted by  the  Ottomans  in  1683  marked,  effectively . the 
beginning  of  a totally  different  period,  that  of  the 
riconquisi&y  and  of  the  definitive  withdrawal  of  Ot- 
toman troops  from  Hungary  and  from  Slavonia,  but 
also  from  Voivodina.  from  Croatia  and  from 
Dalmatia.  A new  era  also  began  for  the  city  of  Sara- 
jevo (the  scat  of  the  Ottoman  weztrz  was  furthermore 
transferred  after  1699  to  Travnik,  where  it  remained 
until  1850),  a period  during  which  relations  between 
the  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  populations  of  the 
region  deteriorated  sharply,  as  did  relations  between 
on  the  one  hand  the  ruling  classes  composed  of  in- 
digenous Muslims,  the  the  and  the  local 

bigSy  struggling  fiercely  to  preserve  their  long-standing 
privileges,  and  on  the  other  the  Porte,  resolutely  pro- 
moting a.  whole  series  of  new  reforms — for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  unpopular — and  its  repFesematives 
who.  appointed  for  very  short  perieds,  sought  to 
enrich  themselves  with  maximum  haste  at  the  expense  iaf.COITI 
of  the  indigenous  populations,  irrespective  of  religion, 
although  the  non- Muslims  bore  the  heaviest  bufden. 

In  the  I8th  century,  the  economic  and  financial 
crisis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  following  the  crisis  of 
the  very  structures  of  the  state,  considerably  weaken- 
ed the  latter's  military  power.  This  had  immediate 
repercussions  for  the  whole  of  the  ^g^dlet  of  Bosnia, 
henceforward  a frontier  region  bordering  on  Christian 
Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  city  of  Sarajevo,  where 
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disorder  and  corruption  became  rife.  In  fact,  the  ar- 
rival in  the  city  of  huge  numbers  of  Janissaries  forced 
to  leave  the  vast  territories  conceded  to  the  “infidels’* 
provided  a ready  source  of  troops  for  rebel  governors, 
who  relied  upon  them  on  every  occasion,  also  u{x>n  a 
large  number  of  malcontents  among  the  aggrieved 
loc^  sipdhfs  and  the  Muslim  masses  of  the  city,  whose 
standard  of  living  had  worsened  considerably  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reconquest,  with  the  constant  in- 
crease in  levies  and  the  creation  of  new  taxes.  There 
ensued  a scries  of  revolts  and  seditious  activities, 
punctuated  by  full-scale  internal  wars  such  as  those 
conducted,  on  behalf  of  the  central  power,  after  the 
major  revolt  against  the  Porte  which  erupted  in  Sara- 
jevo in  1750,  by  Mcfimcd  Pasha  Kukavica,  a native 
of  Foia  in  Bosnia  (from  1752  onwards),  or  by  the  kul 
edwus^AM  Agha  (from  1772  onwards).  These  difficult 
times  were  accompanied  by  a whole  scries  of  scourges, 
first  plague,  which  raged  on  a number  of  occasions  in 
the  course  of  this  century  (in  1731-2,  1741,  1762-3 
and  1781-2),  then  numerous  fires  which  devastated 
Sarajevo  on  some  ten  occasions  (in  1721,  1724,  1731, 
1748,  1766,  1769,  1773,  1776,  the  most  serious  occur- 
ring in  1788  and  1797),  as  well  as  numerous  flcKxls.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  efforts  were  made  to  restore  certain 
ancient  buildings,  such  as  the  fortress  situated  in  the 
old  town  (in  1729-39),  the  mosque  known  as 
“Magribija”  (constructed  in  the  I6th  century  and  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  1766),  the  Serbian  Orthodox  church 
(rebuilt  in  1730  and  fully  restored  in  1793 — we  arc 
told  that  in  1720  the  city  reportedly  contained  be- 
tween 3,000  and  5,000  Serbs,  cf.  V.  Skari€,  Srpski,  54, 
but  this  number  must  also  include  the  Serbs  of  the 
surrounding  villages  gravitating  round  the  Orthodo.x 
church  in  Sarajevo),  etc.  It  may  be  recalled  finally 
that  the  history  of  Sarajevo  in  the  second  half  of  the 
l8th  century  is  drawn  from  an  exceptional  source,  the 
Chronicle  of  Mulla  Mu^lafa  BaScski  (1731-2  to  1809), 
which  covers  the  years  1746-1804,  and  which  contains 
a mine  of  first-hand  information. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  I9th  century,  general 
discontent  and  resistance  to  reforms  continued  in 
Sarajevo,  just  as  in  other  regions  of  Bosnia  and  of 
Herzegovina,  to  the  point  where  insurrections  against 
the  governors  sent  by  the  Porte  (or  even  sometimes 
directly  against  the  central  power)  were  carried  out 
with  increasing  intensity.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  1814  and  then  in  1826  (date  of  the  major  revolt 
which  followed  the  suppression  ol  the  corps  of 
Janissaries).  But  these  revolts  were  invariably  brutally 
suppressed,  for  example,  by  Djclal  ul-DTn  Pasha  in 
1829,  and  subsequently  by  ^Alxl  ul-Rahman  Pasha. 
However,  soon  afterwards,  in  1246/1831,  a new  ma- 
jor uprising  erupted,  this  time  against  reforms  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Ottoman  army  and  led  by  the 
kapuddn  Huseyin  Beg  GradaS^^evic,  nicknamed  “Zmaj 
od  Bosne”  (i.e.  “Dragon  of  Bosnia”).  The  movement 
spread  ra[)idly  at  first,  both  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  but  when,  some  time  later,  other 
kMpuddn%  dissociated  themselves  from  it  and  joined  the 
side  of  the  government  forces  (see  RipwAN  begovi^J, 
it  too  was  suppressed,  with  much  bloodshed,  after  a 
decisive  battle  which  took  place  at  Pale  near  Sarajevo. 
(Attention  should  be  drawn  in  this  context  to  a 
tendency  which  has  been  observed  throughout  the 
Balkans;  during  the  Communist  period,  some 
historians  and  pseudo-historians  of  former  Yugoslavia 
represented  these  various  uprisings  against  the  Pone, 
led  by  various  local  condoUieri^  as  “national  revoUs”  of 
the  indigenous  Muslim  populations  against  the  Ot- 
toman Turks,  which  is  manifestly  false.)  In  spite  of 
these  numerous  setbacks,  some  years  later  (in' 1840 


and  then  in  1848),  there  was  a renewal  of  uprisings 
against  the  wez\r%  of  the  Porte  based  in  Travnik,  which 
induced  the  latter  to  embark  on  a wide-ranging  policy 
of  repression.  The  task  was  entrusted,  in  1850.  to 
^Omer  Pash^  (formerly  a junior  officer  in  the 
Austrian  army,  a native  of  Lika,  in  Krajna.  a region 
of  Croatia,  whose  name  before  his  conversion  to  Islam 
was  Mihailo  (Mica)  Latas  (1806-71)),  who,  armed 
with  special  powers  and  a substantial  military  force, 
definitively  crushed  all  resistance  in  1850-1 , executing 
in  the  process  a large  f>roportion  of  the  indigenous 
Muslim  ruling  class,  just  as  he  had  done  previously, 
in  actions  of  a similar  type,  in  Syria,  in  Albania  and 
in  Kurdistan,  or  was  later  to  do  in  Montenegro  and 
in  Herzegovina,  although  his  efforts  in  Crete  in  1867 
were  unsuccessful.  After  these  bloody  events,  the  seat 
of  the  Ottoman  weztrs  in  Bosnia  was  definitively 
transferred  from  Travnik  to  Sarajevo.  From  this  time 
onwards,  the  city  experienced  the  implementation  of 
a number  of  reforms  aimed  at  European-style  moder- 
nisation, as  during  the  vizierate  of  Topal  ^Olhman 
Pasha  (i.c.  between  1861  and  1869),  a period  which 
saw  a hesitant  and  belated  reform  of  education,  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Ottoman  printing-press  in 
these  regions  (that  of  the  wildyet),  and  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  very  first  local  Muslim  journals  (cf. 

Dj.  Pcjanovi6,  op.  cit.,  in  Bibl.).  Two  other 
phenomena  affected  the  city  of  Sarajevo  substantially 
from  the  mid- 19th  century  onwards:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  gradual  and  final  disapp>earancc  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  e^ndf  (guilds  of  craftsmen)  which  had 
dominated  the  economic  life  of  the  city  in  preceding 
centuries;  on  the  other  hand,  and  most  importantly 
(as  this  was  to  change  enormously  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  various  populations  of  the  city),  the 
gradual  but  constant  enrichment  of  many  of  the 
Serbian  families  of  Sarajevo,  who  were  subsequently 
to  represent  a considerable  social  force  in  the  materi^ 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  city.  It  is,  however,  worth 
remembering  that,  in  the  words  of  a significant 
remark  of  M.  Ekmcfic,  “around  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  (i.c.  the  19th),  Sarajevo  contained  100  mos- 
ques, and  one  Serbian  Orthodox  church”  (cf.  Srpski 
narod  u Turskoj  od  sredint  XIX  veka  do  1878,  in  Istorija 
srpskog  naroda,  v/1  [Belgrade  1981},  454).  Finally,  it 
may  be  noted  that,  as  in  the  past,  Sarajevo  had  to  en- 
dure in  the  19th  c-entury  a prolonged  outbreak  of 
plague  (in  1813-16),  and  a number  of  major  fires  (in 
1831,  1842,  1852,  and  the  most  devastating  of  all,  in 
1879). 

According  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  (Junc-July  1878),  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  placed  under  the  mandate  of  Austria-Hungary, 
although  the  latter  did  not  formally  annex  the  two 
p>rovinccs  until  October  1908.  The  troops  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  entered  the  city  of  Sarajevo  in  August 
1878,  having  encountered  a desperate  resistance,  as 
uncxfjcctcd  as  it  was  murderous,  on  the  part  of  a sec- 
tion of  the  Muslim  pxipulation  of  the  city,  which  lasted 
eight  hours.  It  was  led  by  numerous  local  individuals, 
including  an  imdm,  Hadii  Lojo(Loyo),  although  there 
was  no  significant  involvement  on  the  part  of  Sara- 
jevo’s Muslim  ruling  class,  which  remained  alooflf-COIT) 
from  this  popular  movement.  The  forty  years  of 
Austro-Hungarian  occupation  (1878-1918)  trans- 
formed the  appearance  of  the  city  beyond  recognition, 
not  only  in  matters  of  town-planning  and  architec- 
ture, but  also  in  terms  of  the  religious  (corresponding 
in  this  particular  case  to  ethnic)  composition  of  the 
population.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following 
table,  devised  by  one  of  the  two  most  knowledgeable 
historians  of  the  city.  Hamdija  KrcSevljakovi^  (the 
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other  specialist  being  Vladislav  Skanc).  What  is  cstab- 
Hshed  is  on  the  D|ie  hand  a quite  spectacular  fail  in  the 
percentage  population,  and  on  the 


other  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
the  Catholic  population  (see  KreSevljakovit:,  SaFajit^ 
za  imjerne^  38): 


year 

pop. 

Afusiims 

Orthodox 

Catholics 

1851 

21,102 

15,224 

(72.23%) 

3,575 

(16.94%) 

239 

(1.14%) 

1,714 

(8.12%) 

1879 

21,377 

14.848 

(69.45%) 

3,747 

(17.52%) 

678 

(3.26%) 

2.077 

(9.74%) 

1885 

26,267 

15,787 

(60.09%) 

4,431 

(16.38%) 

3,326 

(12.66%) 

2,618 

(9.96%) 

1895 

38,083 

17,787 

(45.06%) 

5,858 

(15.39%) 

10,672 
<28  02%) 

4.054 

(10.64%) 

1910 

51,919 

18.460 

(35.57%) 

8,450 

(16.27%) 

17,922 

(34.51%) 

6,397 

(12.33%) 

1921 

60,087 

21,465 

(35.73%) 

12,479 

(20.77%) 

18,076 

(30.08%) 

7,427 

(12.36%) 

Seeing  the  occupation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  as  a 
first  stage  in  its  colonisation  of  the  Balkans,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  government  proceeded  metho- 
dically towards  the  implementation  of  numerous  pro- 
jects, especially  in  Sarajevo,  designed  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  this  object ive^  while  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  to  international  opinion  the  civilising 
nature  of  Its  mission:  construction  of  railway,  of  a cen- 
tral electricity  system  and  of  urban  canals^  improve- 
inent  of  the  quays  of  the  Miljacka;  construction  of  the 
Catholic  cathedral  (1884-9,  replacing  the  former 
Catholic  church,  on  which  little  information  is 
available,  as  is  hardly  surprising  when  the  figures  In 
the  above  table  are  considered);  building  of  a 
monumental  Town  Hall  in  pseudo- Moorish  Style 
(1896),  and  many  other  public  buildings  on  the  grand 
scale  (such  as  the  magnificent  Zemaljski  Musej 
(1888),  modelled  on  the  Vienna  Museum,  the 
Theatre,  the  I^aw  Courts,  the  Bank,  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  Hospital,  schools,  hotels,  etc.;  not  forget- 
ting the  laying- out,  in  1886,  of  the  city’s  first 
municipal  park  on  the  site  of  a Muslim  cemetery). 
This  rapid  Europeanisation  brought  to  Sarajevo  many 
soldiers  and  ofncials.  Among  the  latter,  both  in  ad- 
ministration and  in  education,  there  were  to  be  found 
a large  number  of  Orthodox  (i.e,  Serbs)  and  Catholics 
(predominantly  Cmals,  who  were  joined  by  con- 
siderable numbers  of  new  arrivals  from  elsewhere: 
Austrians,  Germans,  Hungarians,  Pules,  Czechs, 
Slovaks,  Slovenians,  Rumanians,  etc.)  (see  Kre&evl- 
jakovL6,  (tp.  dt. , 37-9).  The  city  was  extended  rapidly 
in  a westwards  direction,  i.e.  towards  the  plain,  and 
towards  Ilidia,  which  soon  became  a kind  of  "‘oriental 
Baden”.  At  the  same  time,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
there  was  a decline  in  the  craftsmanship  of  the  city,  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  first 
factories. 

The  shock  experienced  by  the  Muslim  population 
of  Sarajevo,  as  a result  of  Austro-Hungarian  occupa- 
tion and  the  sudden  irruption  of  all  this  modernity, 
was  acute,  as  is  shown  by  many  texts  of  this  period, 
and  also  by  the  emigration  (although  apparendy  of 
limited  extent)  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
m Turkey,  or  towards  closer  regions  still  controlled  by 
the  Ottoman  Empire  (see  A,  Poptivic,  hi.  halk.^  272- 
3).  However,  gradually  the  Muslim  reacted  and 
organised  themselves  into  a religious  community 
guided  by  an  Ukirui  medzlis  and  an  administration  of 
wakh,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  chief  of  the  com- 


munity bearing  the  title  of  RPis  al-ulemei  (see  EP , I, 
1273b).  In  matters  affecting  schools,  and  education  in 
general,  great  changes  took  place,  since  the  Austro- 
Hungarjan  authorities  completely  reformed  the 
organisation  of  public  instruction.  In  this  new  system, 
which  had  little  effect  on  the  various  Muslim  elemen- 
tary schools,  medT€S€^,  more  or  less  '‘reformed”, 
served  lor  the  training  of  religious  functionaries  of  in- 
ferior status.  The  best-known  in  Sarajevo  at  this  time 
were  the  KurSumlija  and  Hanika  medtese^,  both  dating 
from  the  time  of  GhazT  Khosrew  Beg  (cf.  Spommica 
Gazi...).  Furthermore,  in  1887,  a special  college  was 
inaugurated  in  Sarajevo  with  the  aim  of  training 
judges  for  the  Muslim  courts  and  senior  religious 
functionaries.  This  was  the  highly -renowned  Sfriatska 
Sudaika  Skitta  u Samjzztu^  which  was  the  principal  Kccd- 
bed  of  ihc  Muslim  religious  inlelligentsia  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  between  J887  and  the  Second  World 
War,  and  where  the  duration  «if  studies  was  five  years. 
Many  details  concerning  this  institution  are  to  be 
found  ill  the  two  volumes  compiled  on  the  occasion  of 
Its  thirty-fifth  and  fiftieth  anniversaries:  in 
TndesHpeiog&diinji  izvjeU&j  Seriaiske  Suiktdke  u Sara- 
Sarajevo  1917,  and  especially  in  Spommua  ^rriat- 
skf  Sudacke  Skd(  u izdana  p&ui>d&m  p^desitgodi^n- 

Jjcf  ovtfga  znvoda  {J887-I93Z),  Sarajevo  1937.  In  1892 
an  academy  was  also  founded  for  the  training  of 
school -teachers  {Ddr  ai-mu^alhmin)^  where  the  course 
of  study  Lasted  three  years.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  was  at  first,  among  the  local  Muslims,  a period 
of  passivity,  of  mistrust  and  of  defiance  regarding 
everything  emanating  from  the  Austro-Hungarian 
authorities.  In  this  context,  worth  citing  for  example 
iS  the  fact  that  in  1SB7,  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  ^r.  Sud.  ^k^la  which  has  been  mentitined  above, 
the  new  administration  encountered  obstinate 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Muslims,  who  refused  to 
send  their  sons  to  the  school,  with  the  result  that  the 
first  pupils  of  this  establishment  were  recruited,  among 
orphans  (cf.  Abduselam  Balagija, 

Algiers  1940,  115),  But  subsequently,  as  a 
result  of  a gradual  transformation  of  opinions,  many 
Muslim  children  began  to  attend  secular  elementary 
scfuMils  and  academics.  Some  even  pursued  studies 
abroad,  especially  in  Vienna  and  in  Budapest,  for 
those  to  whom  Zagreb  was  not  a preferable  option,  to 
qualify  as  doctors,  engineers,  etc.  Others  also  went 
abroad,  but  with  the  object  of  pursuing  traditional 
studies,  in  Istanbul,  in  Cairo  and  in  Medina,  or  on 
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the  contrary,  to  become  Initiated  into  Western-style 
tsiamology,  in  Vienna  (as  was  the  case  with  Sukrija 
Alagid,  Fchimti^ajralctarei^ic  and  Safvei-beg  Basagic) 
or  in  Budapest  (in  the  case  of  Sacir  Sikirtc),  thus 
beenming  the  very  first  local  orientahsts. 

There  is  much  that  should  be  said  regarding  the 
Muslim  press  of  Sarajevo  during  these  four  decades. 
This  evidently  reflects  accurately  the  principal 
political,  social,  cultural  and  other  tendencies  which 
emerged  in  the  Muslim  community,  a community 
which  found  itself  from  day  to  day,  without  really 
understanding  how^  being  carried  along  in  the  wake  of 
the  other  populations  of  the  city,  which  until  recently 
had  only  constituted  the  Details  should  also  be 

supplied  regarding  the  first  Muslim  political  parties 
founded  in  Sarajevo  in  this  period  (on  these  parties, 
see  Popovic,  op.  cii. , 287-9).  Finally,  it  may  be  recall- 
ed that  it  was  in  Sarajevo,  on  28  June  1914,  that  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  Fran^  Ferdinand  was 
assassinated  by  Gavrilo  Principe  a young  local  Serb, 
and  that  this  act  served  as  the  pretext  for  the 
unleashing  of  the  First  World  War. 

From  1918  to  1941.  Sarajevo  was  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  (a  state  which  was  initially 
called,  and  for  a shorl  time,  “Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
of  the  Groats  and  the  Slovenians’')-  While  continuing 
to  play  its  role  as  a major  regional  city,  and  although 
it  was,  from  1929  onwards  the  centre  of  the  I>rinska 
Banovina.  i.e.  the  Department  of  Drina,  Sarajevo 
quite  rapidly  lost  its  former  importance  and  was 
relegated  to  the  second  rank,  suffering  unfavourable 
comparisons  (in  all  respects)  in  regard  to  the  major 
centres  of  the  country,  such  as  Belgrade,  Zagreb  and 
Ljubljana,  It  retained  its  picturesque  monuments  and 
its  pleasing  aspect  of  an  ancient  Ottoman  city,  with  its 
“upper  town"’  composed  of  residential  quarters  and 
its  'Uower  town”,  with  its  mrsija,  the  streets  of  which 
still  bore  the  names  of  the  crafts  which  had  been  prac- 
tised there,  its  mosques,  its  quarters  of  former  limes, 
and  its  cemeteries  extending  over  the  neighbouring 
hills  (in  particular,  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  all, 
the  Jewish  Cemetery,  dating  from  the  16th  century, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Miljacka).  Sarajevo 
nevertheless  continued  to  develop  on  the  economic, 
industrial,  cultural  and  political  levels.  Its  population, 
within  which  the  religious  harriers  were  becoming 
blurred,  with  the  consequence  that  an  increasing 
number  of  mixed  marriages  was  observed,  grew  from 
60,987  inhabitants  in  1921  (“more  than  a third  of 
wBom  arc  Muslims,  who  are  for  the  most  part  crafts- 
men”, F,  Babinger,  op.  £iL  , in  Btbl.)  to  slightly  more 
than.  80,000  in  1941 . The  city  was  naturally  the  prin- 
cipal religious  and  cultural  centre  not  only  for  the 
Muslims  of  Bosnia- Herzegovina,  but  also  for  the 
Muslim  community  of  the  Kingdom  as  a whole  (see 
BOSh'A,  and  Popovic,  Isi.  baik.,  312  ff.  and  passim).  As 
regards  the  Muslim  scholastic  establishments,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  mf-drese  of  GbazI  Kb  os  re  w Beg 
continued  to  offer  higher  secondary  education,  but 
also  that  a new  pilot  scholarly  establishment  was  open- 
ed, known  as  the  “Academy  of  Islamic  Law”  {Serijat- 
irka  gimnazija).  which  was  the  only  Muslim  academy  in 
the  Kingdom  where  Muslim  pupils  could  receive  an 
education  comparable  to  that  dispensed  in^  other 
public  academies.  As  for  the  Seriaiska  Suda^ka  Skoia,  it 
was  converted  in  1937  to  the  Viia  islamska  ferijaisko- 
t/^oioska  skoia  u Sarajevtt  (“Islamic  High  School  of  Law 
and  Theology”)  and  gained  the  status  of  a Faculty. 
Furthermore,  the  Muslim  press  (of  various  tenden- 
cies) continued  to  develop,  as  did  the  Muslim  political 
parties  {which  were  to  disappear  in  1941),  (On  these 
topics,  sec  Popovic,  ap.  cd. , 32S-31  and  passim.) 


During  the  Second  World  War  (1941 -5),  the  city  of 
Sarajevo  was  pan  of  the  Fascist  Croat  state  of  Ante 
Paveltc,  then,  after  the  war,  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  Federal  Socialist  Republic  of  Bosnia-Herxegovina 
of  TItoist  Yugoslavia,  Tn  the  course  of  this  latter 
period  (1945-92),  Sarajevo  experienced  extraordinary 
growth,  expanding  from  some  100,000  inhabitants  in 
I 1946,  to  213,092  in  1961,  then  to  about  250,000  in 
1968,  and  passing  the  figure  of  300,000  in  1992, 
henceforward  comprising  a large  number  of  modern 
quarters,  most  of  them  extending  over  the  plain.  The 
city  continued  to  be  the  base  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Yugoslav  Muslim  community  and  the  seat  of  its  chief. 

(On  relations  between  the  latter  and  the  Communist 
authorities  during  this  period,  see  Popovic.  Lis 
yotigosiaves.)  As  regards  the  Muslim  educa- 
tional establishments,  they  experienced  several 
phases,  which  may  summarised  thus-  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  taking  of  power  by  the  Communists, 
all  the  Muslim  religious  schools  mentioned  above 
were  closed.  Thus  the  kV/a  isl.  ifftr-teoi.  ikoh  was 
definitively  closed  in  April  1946,  this  coinciding  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Muslim  courts.  Then,  gradually, 
as  a result  of  an  extraordinary  reversal  of  the  situa- 
tion. beginning  with  the  Gommunist  government’s 
decision  to  seek  a major  role  in  the  organisation — - 
predominantly  Muslim— of  Non-Aligned  States,  a 
new  system  was  put  in  place.  Under  this  system,  the 
principal  institution  for  the  training  of  religious  cadres 
became  Once  more  the  renowned  Gazi  Husrevbeg 
m^drese,  then  some  lime  later,  in  1977,  there  was  estab- 
lished (still  in  Sarajevo)  a Faculty  of  Islamic  Theology 
(Islamski  Teolaski  Fakultfi),  The  same  period  saw  a re- 
markable nourishing  of  the  Muslim  press. 

The  disintegration  of  Tiioist  Yugoslavia,  following 
the  collapse  of  the  Communist  world  and  the 
resurgence  of  various  local  nationaJisms,  culminated 
in  the  spring  of  1992  in  a brutal  civil  war  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  in  which  the  city  of  Sarajevo  has 
become  one  of  the  principal  theatres  of  operations  (on 
these  controversial  and  poorly -under stood  issues,  as 
well  as  on  the  Muslim  commumty,  cf.  X.  Bougarel, 

Disc  OUTS  d^un  Tamadan  dc  guerre  civile ^ in  L 'Auire  Europe, 

26-7  [Paris  1993],  171-197;  and  idem,  Un  eourani 
pani.dumiste  en  Bosnie-Herzegotnne,  in  G.  Kepcl  (od.).  Ex‘ 
iis  et  royaumes.  Les  appartertances  au  ntofide  arabo- 
musuimans  aujourd^hm . Paris  1994,  275-99).  At  present, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  when,,  or  how,  the  city  of  Sara- 
jevo can  regain  a semblance  of  normality. 

Hibiiograpky-.  F.  Babinger,  SetajioQ  , in  ; 
BaSeskija  (Mula  Mustafa  Sevki),  Ljelopis  1746- 
1604,  ed.  and  tr.  M.  Mujezinovid,  Sarajevo  1968; 

B.  Darkot,  Basna-SaTay in  tA\  B.  Ojurdjcv,  Bosna, 
in  EP  \ M.  Ekmc^ic,  Drusluo,  privreda  i soeijatni  nemiri 
u Bosni  / Hercegouini  (535-603),  and  Naciorialni  pokreii 
u Bosni  i Mercegooini  (604-648),  in  /slorija  srpskog 
narodn,  vi/1  (1878-1918),  Belgrade  1983;  EvJiya 
tScIcbi,  Seyabal-name,  ed.  A.  Gevdet,  Istanbul  1315, 

V.  427-41  (see  esp.  E.C.^  Putopis.  Odiornci  o 
^gosfatfcnskim  zemijnmu,  tr.  and  comm.  H. 
Sabanovic,  Sarajevo  1967,  101-25;  M.  Filipovic 
and  S.  Corovid.  Sarajevo^  in  Narodna  Eneikiopedija, 

Zagreb  1929,  iv.  28-30;  S.  Kcmura,yHa{yflc  fmtj/iwiojuTir.COm 
ske  grndfevine  u Sarajevu,  then  Sarajevske  diamije  i druge 
javr^t  zgrade  turske  dobe.,  in  Glasnik  Zemaljskog  Muz^a, 
xxii-xxiii,  Sarajevo  1908-11;  H.  Kre£evi]akcivi£,^ 
Sarajevska  iarsija,  njeni  esnafi  i obrt  ea  osmariiijkske 
uprave.,  in  Narodna  Slarina,  vi/14,  Zagreb  1927,  15- 
38;  idem,  Esnafi  i obni  u Bosni  i Hereegouini  (1463- 
1878):  Samjeoo  ( = Zbcjrnik  za  narodni  iivot  i obi^aje 
juf.nih  SI  a vena,  XXX),  Zagreb  1931 ; idem,  Sarajevo 
if  doba  okupaeije  Bosne  1878,  Sarajevo  1937;  idem. 
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Vodovodi  i gr^nje  na  t^odi  u slar&m  Sarajevo 

1939;  idenrij,  £snafi  i obrti  u Jiaroffi  Sarofevu^  Sarajevo 
J95S0  t/rijime  amtrifugarske  uprave 

{1S7S  191^,  Sarajevo  1969;  T.  KruSevac^  S^lrajevo 
pod  austrongaTskom  upravom  lB?S-19tBy  Sarajevo 
1960;  M.  Mujezinovic,  hl&mska  ipigmjiku  Basnt  i 
Heteegotfine,  knjigo  1:  S<iriiijevo^  Sarajevo  J974;  Dj,  Pe- 
janovi^t  BiMiografijO'  ^tampe  Rojrae  / Mercegovim  1S30^ 
1941 1 Sarajevo  1961 ; Pelletier,  Sarajtoo  tt  sa 
rigion^  Paris  1934;  A.  Popovic,,  L'^lslam  bulkanipui. 
L,ti  TUiisulmani  dii  tud-sst  europeen  d^ns  la  pcFtode  pifst- 
oHoTnone^  Berlin -Wiesbaden  1986;  idem,  Lts 
musulmans  yougostaoix  (1945-^1989).  Adedtaieurs  et 
metaphores,  Lausanne  1990;  H.  Sabanovic,  Knjizev- 
nost  musiimanii  Ba57i£  i M^<egooint  na  OTij^nioInim 
j^zkima..  Sarajevo  1973;  J,  §ami£,  Divan  de  KdHmi. 
Vk  ei  0Uore  d^un  poeie  iosniaque  du  XVlB  skcte,  Paris 
1986;  Sikiri^,  Sorajevskf  iekije^  in  Murodna  Starina^ 
vi/14,  no.  1„  Zagreb  1927,  77-9;  V.  SkarR,  Srpskj 
pravosiaoni  narod  r crkva  u Sarajtvu  u 17,  i 18.  vijfku.f 
Sarajevo  1928;  idem,  Fostam^  Sarajeva  i njtgov  \etitan- 
jaini  razvitak  ti  15  i 16  vijekti^  in  Ztmaljikog 

Aduz^,  xii»  Sarajevo  1929,  4J‘55;  V.  Skaric,  Saro- 
jfvV  I njggaoa  okokna  od  najxtanjih  vremgrta  do  ousiro- 
ugarske  okupoiijf,  Sarajevo  1937,  Spomenka  Gazi 
H ujFeifhegovf  l^itiristogodisTtjkf^  Sarajevo  1932;  H , 
TahmiSCid  (ed.),  Poezija  Sarajeoa^  Sarajevo  1968  (see 
csp  - s 5abanOvi6,  Fosianak  r pToshst  Sorajfva  pod  lur- 
skom  vlalduy  J23-7);  H.  TahmiS^ic,  Sarajevo  (album 
of  photographs  with  commentary),  Sarajevo  n.d^ 
[1969];  S.  Tihid  et  alii^  Sarajevo,  in  Enakhpedija 
Jugoslavije^  Zagreb  1968,  vii,  136-141 ; G.  Vcinstein, 
SaFijevo  la  AfagTtlJiqu£^  in  L'Hijtoire^  no.  166,  Paris 
(May  1993),  86-92.  (A,  Popovic) 

SARA^iLS,  a town  of  northern  Khurasan,  ly- 
ing in  the  steppe  land  to  the  north  of  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Kopet  Dagh  mountain!  chain.  It  was  situated  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Ta^jant  (modem 
Tej4jen)  river,  whose  uncertain  flow  received  the 
waters  of  the  Harf  Rud  before  ftnally  petering  out  in 
the  Kara  Kum  desert  [q  o.].  According  to  the 
mediaeval  Islamic  geographers,  the  river  bed  only 
contained  water  at  the  time  of  floods,  i.e.  winter  and 
early  spring.  Various  channels  were  taken  off  the  river 
for  irrigation,  but  scantiness  of  water  supply  always 
limited  agriculture  there.  In  mediaeval  times  also  the 
road  from  Nighapur  and  Tns  to  Marw  passed  through 
Sarakhs. 

The  geographers  record  a taJe  that  the  town  was 
founded  by  the  legendary  Turkish  king  Afrasiyab,  but 
nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  any  pre- Islamic  history. 
The  first  mention  of  Sarakhs  in  Islamic  history  is  in 
22/643  when  the  Arab  commander  al-Ahnaf  b.  Rays 
\q.o,\  sent  One  of  his  officers  lo  it,  but  this  can  only 
have  been  an  exploratory  probe  since  ^Abd  Allah  b. 
^Amir  in  3J/651-2  led  a campaign  into 

Khurasan > capturing  Nishapur  and  other  towns  as  far 
as  Sarakhs  (al-Taban,  i,  2682,  2884,  28B7-8).  Sarakhs 
is  mentioned  during  the  fighting  in  Khurasan  be- 
tween Abu  Muslimas  partisans  and  the  last  Umayyad 
governor  there,  Na^r  b.  Sayyar  [^.  i>.  ],  and  in  185/801 
there  took  place  at  Sarakhs  and  at  neighbouring  Nasa 
[^.(j.]  a rebel lion_  against  the  oppressive  ^Abbasid 
governor  'Air  b.  'Isa  b.  Mahan  \q^v.\  led  by  the  mawid 
Abu  'l-KiiagTb  Wuhayb  b,  'Abd  Allah  (183-6/799- 
802)  (sec  E.L.  Daniel,  The  peikical  and  social  history  of 
Kkurman  und^  Abhasid  rule  74  7- 820 ^ Minneapolis  and 
Chicago  1979,  171).  The  geographers  of  the  4th/ 1 0th 
century  describe  Sarakhs  as  a considerable  town,  half 
the  size  of  Marw,  with  a Friday  mosque,  good 
agriculture,  including  grain  grown  for  export  to 
Nlshapur,  and  extensive  pasture  grounds  for  camels 


and  sheep.  Within  the  population,  so  ai-Mukaddasi 
states,  there  were  two  factions  of  the  HanafT  'Arusiyya 
and  the  Shafi'T  Ahliyya  (see  C.E.  Bosworth,  The  Ghaz- 
Fiavids,,  J65-6). 

Sarakhs  played  a significant  role  in  the  overrunning 
of  Khurasan  by  the  Turkmens  in  the  first  half  of  the 
5th/J  lth  century.  In  425/J025  Mahmud  of  Ghazna 
allowed  4, OCX)  Oghnz  families  and  their  herds  to  cross 
the  Oxus  and  settle  near  Farawa,  Abiward  \q.vo.  \ and 
Sarakhs.  but  by  428/ J 036  the  Oghuz  were  demanding 
a grant  of  the  re ven  u es  of  Marw , A bfw  ard  a nd 
Sarakhs.  it  sulTered  badly  from  the  devastations  of  the 
Turkmens,  so  that  when  Mas'ud  of  Ghazna  appeared 
there  with  his  army  in  431/J040,  the  exasperated  in- 
habitants refused  him  entry,  and  Mas'ud  had  to  storm 
the  citadel,  killing  many  of  the  people;  it  was  thus 
from  Sarakhs  that  the  sultan  set  forth  for  his  ill-fated 
battle  with  the  Saldjukii  and  their  forces  at  Dandankan 
{q.v.  in  SuppL]  in  the  waterless  desert  between 
Sarakhs  and  Marw  (see  Bosworth,  The  Gkaznavids., 

224,  250-1,  265).  In  the  second  half  of  the  5th/12th 
century  and  after  the  end  of  San£]j;ar*s  sultanate, 

Sarakhs  was  held  by  the  Oghnz  chief  Malik  Dinar, 
and  then  by  the  Kh'^irazmian  claimant  to  power, 

Sultan  ^ah  b,  II  Arslan.  During  the  time  of  the 
Mongol  invasiOiis,  ^ingiz  Khan  in  618/1221  sent  his 
son  Toluy  to  occupy  the  towns  of  Khurasan,  including 
Sarakhs:  it  submitted  and  received  a Mongol  di^hna, 
but  rebelled,  like  other  towns  in  the  province,  on  hear- 
ing rumours  of  the  Kh '"a razm - Sh ah  DJalal  al-Dm^s 
successes  < DJ  u way  nT-  Bo  vie . L,  155-6,  J62,  30  J).  The 
town  must  nevertheless  have  slowly  revived  after  the 
Mongol  devastations.  Ibn  Battuta  [^.  u.  ] passed 
through  it  without  mentioning  anything  except 
Sarakhs^s  connection  with  the  $ufi;  Luktnan  al- 

Sarakhsi  (whose  gunbad  or  tomb  still  exists  in  the  town) 

{Rihia^  iii,  79,  tr.  Gibb,  iii,  583),  but  IJamd  Allah 
Mustawfi  (mid-8th/14th  century)  describes  the  town 
as  having  a strong  wall  5,000  paces  in  circumference 
and  a flourishing  agriculture,  especially  of  melons  and 
grapes  {Nazha,  ed.  Le  Strange,  159,  tr.  155). 

During  the  period  of  Safawid-Ozbeg  warfare,  it  had 
an  exposed  position  in  the  frontier  zone  between  the 
two  rival  powers.  In  932/1526  'Ubayd  Allah  Khan 
Shibini  occupied  Sarakhs  en  route  for  his  campaign 
against  Mashhad  and  Tus  {Bdbar-nama , tr.  Beveridge, 

534).  The  raids  of  the  Tekke  Turkmens  of  Marw  on 
Persian  territory  did  not  cease  until  after  the  Persian 
government  in  ea.  1850  constructed  a strong  fort  at 
Sarakh^i  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Te^en 
river,  shortly  after  which  a new  threat  appeared  when 
the  Russians  moved  into  Central  Asia  and  built  a 
military  post  and  settlement  at  Old  Sarakhs  on  the 
right  bank  (G.N.  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Persian  ques- 
tion^ London  1892,  i,  195-8). 

Modern  Persian  Sarakhs  (lat.  36*  32 ''N.,  long.  61* 

07^  E.)  is  the  chef- lieu  of  a bakhsh  of  the  same  name 
in  the  dtqbrastdn  of  Ma^had  in  the  province  (itjtdri)  of 
Khurasan,  in  ca.  1950  it  had  a pjopulation  of  5,000 
(Razmara,  Earhang-i  diughrdjiyd-yi  Ir&n-zamin,  ix,  212- 
13),  which  had  increased  by  J991  to  22,247 
{Preiiminaiy  results  of  the  J99I  census^  Statistical  Centre 
of  Iran,  Population  Division).  r6alpatidar.C0m 

Bibliagraphj  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  A.  Burnes,  Travels  into  Bokhara. Lon- 
don 1834,  ii,  50-3;  C.E.  Yate,  Khurasan  and  Sis  tan  ^ 
Edinburgh  and  London  1900,  34;  Le  Strange,  The 
lands  of  the  eastern  Goliphate,  395-6;  ^Abbas  Sa'fdl, 

Sarakhs  dtrUz  wa  imrUz^  pazhuhisj^t  dar  djughrdfiyd-yi 
idrikjir  wa  ansdbf-yi  Sarakhs^  Tehran  1354/1975;  W. 
Barthold,  An  historkal  geography  of  han,  Princeton 
1984,  62-3,  (C.E-  Bosworth) 
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al-SARAKHS!.  Abu  A km  ad  b.  aJ- 

Tayyib  ta.  Marwari,  the  most  prominqnt  disciple 
of  al-K-lndi  master,  a dedicated  ad- 

vocate of  Greek  Icammg^  af  the  unsure  early  stage  of 
its  Muslim  integration,  but  with  a more  pronounced 
inclinaiion  toward  adab. 

He  was  born  around  220/B35  and  died  early  in 
286/'899.  A fact  attested  for  his  obscure  early  life  is  his 
partLcipation  as  the  delegate  of  al-Kindl  in  a 
muhircligious  phUosophicahiheological  debate  about 
Christianity  and  the  Trinity  (see  Moosa  and 
Holm  berg).  He  began  his  career  as  an  educator  of  the 
future  caliph  ahMu^tadid.  In  271-2/885,  he  accom- 
panied the  prince  on  an  unsuccessful  military  expedi- 
tion to  al-Tawahm  in  southern  Pali-scinc,  keeping  a 
journal  detailing  its  itinerary.  He  l>ecamc  an  influen- 
tial mdfm  I of  the  caliph  and,  in  282/895,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  {q  V | and  other  offices.  This,  how- 
ever. may  have  contributed  to  his  downfall . Already 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  incarcerated.  He  died, 
or  rather  was  put  to  death,  in  prison  three  years  later. 
I'hc  reason  for  this  turn  in  his  fortunes  was  a mystery 
that  was  much  debated  at  the  time  and  continued  to 
intrigue  scholars  through  the  centuries.  Many  ex- 
planations were  put  forward,  none  of  them  provable. 
The  unwise  betrayal  of  a high-level  secret,  a faJling- 
oul  with  the  caliph  himself,  and  also  rumours  of 
"heresy",  might  have  contributed.  He  appears  in- 
deed to  have  unwisely  expressed  objectionable  views, 
including  seeming  doubts  about  the  credibility  of  pro- 
phets (see  also  below).  His  supposed  influence  on  the 
caliph  in  religious  matters  might  have  become  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  latter,  once  he  was  given  highly 
visible  official  positions.  And  there  were  no  doubt  the 
usual  rivalries  at  court;  he  himself  is  described  as 
fiercely  protective  of  his  position  (see  al-Safadi,  Wap, 
xii,  1 7,  under  al-H^s^n  b.  Abi  '1-Ra^d  al-Khurasaiir). 

His  great  productivity  as  a scholar  and  writer  may 
in  part  have  been  as  transmitter  of  al- Kindi,  albeit,  it 
.seems,  a rather  creative  one;  this  is  particularly  likely 
where  identical  litJcs  on  philusuphicaJ  subjects  are  at- 
tested for  both  only  in  late  bibliographical  tradition. 
No  copy  of  a complete  work  of  his  has  been  authen- 
ticated so  far.  The  recent  discovery  of  a Kilab  Addb  al- 
maiuk  also  remains  doubtful  (or  the  time  being,  even 
though  the:  title  appears  among  his  works;  the  attribu- 
tion to  him  is  found  in  only  one  of  the  two  manu- 
scripts now  known,  and  the  work  itself  is  an  in- 
teresting reworking  of  the  Aki^^dk  al-muiuk  by 
Muhammad  b.  al-Hariih  al-Taghhbi/Hja^Iabj,  pub- 
lished earlier  as  /Citdb  al-  la^i  with  a wrong  attribution 
to  al-Djabi^  (see  G.  Schoeler,  in  ZDASG,  exxx  ( I980j, 
21  7-25).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a cornucopia  of 
quotations  from  his  works  or  attributed  to  him  as  a 
transmitter;  a noteworthy  recently  published  source  is 
Abu  Hayyan  al-Tawhtdl,  /itasaVr,  cd.  Wadad  al-Radi, 
Beirut  1408/1988  Geography,  in  particular,  was 
enriched  by  his  above-mentioned  journal;  it  was 
discovered  in  aJ-Mu^tadid^s  library  under  interesting 
circumstances  and  acquaints  us  with  a unique  docu- 
ment of  early  Muslims  geography.  He  Is  credited  with 
other  geographical  and  topographical  writings.  He 
and  al-Kindr  are  said  to  have  provided  the  materials 
for  a world  map  (sec  M.  Kropp,  in  Froceedtnifs  o/  thf 
Nindt  Congrifs  of  ihe  Union  Euwpetnm  des  ATabisanU  ri 
fsiaTTiisanti,  Leiden  1981,  between  160  and  161).  He 
wrote  on  the  full  extent  of  the  paideia  of  the  nadim,  on 
cooking  and  politics,  on  love  and  music,  among  many 
other  subjects-  Fragments  on  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
music  are  preserved  in  a1- Hasan  b.  Ahmad  al-Katib, 
Kamdl  adah  ai  g^ind^,  ed.  Cairo  1975,  v.  muifAT,  vii, 
683-4;  Fr.  tr.  Am  non  Shiloah,  La  son- 


naissances  muska&s,  Paris  1972).  He  occurs  frequently 
as  a transmitter  of  anecdotes  on  .singers  and  wits.  His 
interest  in  comparative  religion  is  further  attested  by 
his  report  on  the  Sabians  on  the  basis  of  al-Klndl  pre- 
served in  the  Fihrisl  (another  fragment  in  ^Abd  al- 
Ojabbar.  v,  152).  His  hilarious  spoof  that 

laigfcted  the  and-Grcek  religious  bias  of  a narrow- 
minded mernber  of  the  Ibn  Thawaba  family  [^.  i'.  j as 
told  by  Abu  Hayyan  al-Tawbidl,  A^idk  al-ivazirajm, 
cd.  Ibn  Tawit  al-Tan^ii,  Damascus  1385/1965^  235- 
47,  may  possibly  have  been  concocted  or  embellished 
by  al-TawhidT  himself;  be  this  as  it  may,  its  ascription 
l<i  him  as  well  a.s.  his  writing  on  8^bianism  could  easily 
have  added  to  impeaching  his  orthodoxy  for  later 
generations.  All  his  works  and  ideas  (among  them  the 
invention  of  a transliteration  system  for  foreign 
languages,  see  H^rriJia  aJ- Isfahan i,  Tanbfh,  ed.  M.H 
A1  Yasin,  Baghdad  1968,  35)  reveal  a lively  thinker 
and  (to  a degree)  free  spirit  who  probably  had  few 
equals  in  his  time.  He  may  well  be  considered  as 
representative  of  inieMectual  currents  in  contem- 
pe^rary  Baghdad  that  were  about  to  change  direction. 

BibiiograpAy:  The  main  sources  for  his  life  and 
works  are  the  Fihrisl  and.  secondarily,  Ibn  Abi 
U?aybi'a.  Cf.  further,  for  instance,  Mas^^udi;  Rjfp; 

Yakut,  frsf^d^  i,  1 58-60;  Dhahabi,  Siyar^  Beirut 
1412/1992,  xiii,  448-9;  ^afadi,  Wdp.  vii,  5-8;  Ibn 
Haiijar,  Lisdn,  i,  19B-9;  Brockclmann,  l^,  231-2, 

S I,  375;  Sexgin,  CAS,  tii,  259,  v,  263,  vi.  162-3, 
vii,  l37,  ix,  233.  Numerous  other  biographical 
references  are  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  death.  See  F.  Rosenthal, 

Afifnad  b.  apTdyyib  oj-Sarabst,  American  Oriental 
Series  26^  New  Haven  1943;  idem,  in  JAOS^  Ixxi 
(1951),  135-42,  Ixxvi  (1956),  27-32,  Ixxxi  (1961), 

222-4;  idem,  articles  to  be  published  on  As^b  at- 
muluk  and  on  the  RanistreH  between  lovers  of  boys 
and  of  girls;  Matti  Moosa,  in  al-Maifiatla  al- 
Bafnyarkiyya  {The  Pairiarctiat  Magazine,  Organ  af  the 
Orthodox  Patnarchate  oj Antioch  and  All  the  Ea\i'), 

vii  (1969),  189-97,  244-52;  idem,  in  JAOS,  xcii 
(1972),  19-24;  B.  Holmberg,  d on  dW 

Trinity  oj  God  by  hratl  oj  Kashkar,  Ltind  Studies  in 
African  and  Asian  Religions  3,  Lund  1988,  50  ff. , 

84  ff.;  Mu^taba  Mmuwi,  in  Ijidmtdan  ^irad,  i 
(1 354/1 975),  9- 1 8 (no  more  publ. ; reference  provid- 
ed by  Said  Arjomand).  (F.  RosbNTHAL) 

al-SARAKHSI.  Muhammad  u.  AyMAD  b.  Abi 
Sahl  Abu  Bakr,  Shams  al-A^irnma,  a HanafTjiirist 
of  the  5th/ 1 1th  century,  who  lived  and  worked  In 
Transoxania,  inheriting  and  developing  the  juristic 
tradition  of  that  region.  He  produced  a number  of 
works,  the  most  important  being  the  Mahsui,  the  ^arh 
at'Siyar  ai-k&blr,  and  the  Ufut  al-fik.h.  The  first  of  these 
is  a work  of  furik^.  a commentary  on  the  mu^fa^ar 
of  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  al-Marwazi  (d. 

334/945).  This  in  turn  was  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
Muhammad  b.  al-Hasan  al-Shaybam,  the  founda- 
tional texts  of  the  Hanafl  tradition.  Al-Sarakhst  re- 
introduced and  explored  the  rules  of  al-ShavbanL 
organising  his  material  around  points  of  dispute  (if^- 
titdj)  and  incorporating  information  related  to  local 
Hanafr  tradition  and  other  schools  of  law,  apparently  1 3 f.  CO  ITI 
derived  from  oral  transmission  and  local  teaching 
practice.  His  organisation,  comprehensive  coverage, 
exploration  of  ikhtiidjf  and  manipulation  of 
henneneuticaJ  argument,  all  conduce  to  make  this 
work  a re  markable  achievemem  of  juristic  literature. 

It  remained  a point  of  reference  for  the  developing 
Hanafi  jitru^  tradition  till  the  l9ih  century.  The  Sharh 
is  a commentary  on  the  Kitdb  at-Siyar  at-kabir  of  al- 
^aybim.  In  its  published  form  it  is  not  always  easy 
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to  distinguish  the  text  and  the  commentary  (also  true 
of  the  Mabsut)^  but  it  too  demonstrates  an  overall  con- 
cern for  comprehensive  coverage,  development  of 
rules  and  considered  hermeneutical  argument.  Al- 
Sarakhsi*s  Uful  draws  on  the  independent  Transoxa- 
nian  Hanafi  tradition  represented  by  Abu  ’l-Hasan  al- 
Karkhi  (d.  340/951)  and  Ahmad  b.  Mul:iammad  al- 
Shashi  (d.  344/955)  and  on  the  uful  works  of  al- 
l^a$$a9  (d.  370/980).  He  also  refers  to  the  Risdla  of  al- 
Shafi^r.  the  opinions  and  some  writings  of  later  Shafi^T 
thinkers  (e.g.  Ibn  al-Suray^,  d.  306/918),  and  to  the 
major  stances  of  other  traditions. 

The  Hanafi  biographical  tradition  has  little  in- 
dependent information  on  al-Sarakf>sY*s  life.  It  draws 
on  and  elaborates  clues  supplied  in  the  works.  The  In- 
troduction to  the  Mabsut  and  the  concluding  formulae 
of  a number  of  its  sections  reveal  that  the  author  dic- 
tated it  from  prison.  The  Shark  identifies  ^Abd  al-^AzTz 
b.  Ahmad  al-HulwanI  as  a teacher,  and  the  JU^ul 
begins  with  the  statement  that  it  was  dictated  in  Uz^- 
and  or  Ozgend  in  479/1086.  Biographical  notices 
emerge  later  e.g.  in  the  Kitdb  al-Djawdhir  al-mu^iyya  of 
^Abd  al-Kadir  b.  Abi  ’1-Wala^  Muhammad  b. 
Muhammad  aJ-KurashT (d.  775/1373)  and  the  Td^iat- 
iard^im  of  al-Kasim  Ibn  Ku(lubugh^  (d.  879/1474). 
In  addition  to  conventional  and  formulaic  items,  al- 
Kurash*  states  that  ai-SarakhsT  died  ca.  490/1096,  and 
names  three  students,  Muliammad  b.  Ibrahim  al- 
Hasiri,  ‘^Ulhman  b.  ^Ali  al-Baykandi  and  ^Umar  b. 
Habib,  grandfather  of  al-Marghinani.  the  author  of 
the  Hiddya.  Ibn  Kullubugha  expands  the  story  of  the 
imprisonment,  adds  that  al-Sarakhsi  ended  his  life  in 
Farghana  under  the  protection  of  the  Amir  Ha.san, 
suggests  a date  of  death  about  500/1 106,  and  gives  an 
anecdote  about  a local  amir  and  his  umm  walads.  The 
anecdote  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  integrity  of  al-Sarakhsi.  but  Heffening,  in 
EP  , discovered  in  it  a cause  for  his  imprisonment. 
Abu  ’l-Hasanat  Muhammad  ^Abd  al-Hayy  al- 
Lakhnawi,  writing  in  1293/1876,  summari.sed  the 
biographical  tradition,  incorpiorating  a few  more 
details  (e.g.  he  identifies  another  student,  Muham- 
mad b.  ^Abd  al-^Aziz  al-Oz{|jandi.  grandfather  of 
Kadlkhanl  and  citing  an  aberrant  death  date  of 
438/1046.  Ha^siji  Khalifa,  v,  363,  gives  483/1090  as 
date  of  death  and  has  been  followed  by  Brockelmann, 
Heffening  and  Sezgin.- 

Bibliography.  Sarakhsi.  K.  al-Mabsiif,  30  vols., 
Cairo  1324  (repr.  Beirut,  n.d.);  Shark  aPSiyar  al- 
kabfr,  5 vols.,  cd.  S^l^b  al-Din  al-Munadjdjid, 
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SARAKUSTA,  Saragossa,  a town  situated  on 
the  river  Ebro  in  Spain,  regional  capital  of  its 
eponymous  province  and  of  the  current  Commumdad 
Autonoma  de  Aragon.  Founded  in  24  B.C.  by  Augustus 
as  a Roman  military  colony,  on  the  Iberian  site  of 
Salduba,  it  was  called  in  Latin  Caesarea  Augusta,  a 
name  corrupted  into  the  form  Cesaragosta,  which  was 
adopted,  virtually  unchanged,  by  the  Muslims  after 
their  conquest  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula;  it  is  transcrib- 
ed into  Arabic  as  Sarakusta  {nisba:  Sarakustt).  The  cor- 
respondences s > z and  k > g and  the  current 
assimilation  -sh  > -z-  explain  it.s  modern  form  in 
Spanish,  Zaragoza. 


Saralcusla  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
(madfna)  of  al-Andalus,  between  95/714  and  its  con- 
quest by  Alfonso  I of  Aragon  (512/1 1 18),  considered 
the  regional  capital  (hd^lira)  or  the  “metropolis”  of  the 
“Upper  March”  of  al-Andalus  {umm  al-thaghr  al-a^ld), 
the  thaghr  or  northern  frontier  extending  in  principle 
to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  after  the  Christian 
conquests  as  far  as  Pamplona  (captured  in  183/799) 
and  Barcelona  (captured  in  185/801).  This  was  fixed, 
for  the  duration  of  the  three  remaining  centuries,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  with  the  zones  {iklTm)  of 
Sara^usia  and  of  Tudela  (Tu^ila),  Huesca  (Washkai. 
Barbastro  (Barbijaniya),  Lerida  (Larida)  and 
Calatayud  (KaPat  Ayyub),  in  addition  to  the  eastern 
zone  of  Tortosa  (Turfusha)  and  the  southern  zone  of 
Barusha,  bordering  on  the  “Middle  March”  {al-thaghr 
al-awsat). 

The  zone  {iklim)  of  Sarakusta  included  the  districts 
{ndhiya)  of  the  city  itself  {al-madind),  and  others  such  as 
Belchita  (Balsh^d)*  Cazarabet  (Ka.sr  ^Abbad),  Cutan- 
da  (Kutanda),  Fuentes  (Funtigh),  Gallego  (Djallik), 

Jalon  (Shalun).  Pleitas  (Bafiash).  and  Zaydun.  It 
comprised  fortresses  {hi^n),  villages  {balda)  and 
hamlets  {karya),  denominations  applied  not  always 
systematically  to  places  in  this  zone,  such  as  Alcaniz 
(Kannish).  Almenara  (al-Manara),  Ca.spe  (Kashb), 
Calanda  (Kalanna).  Montanana  (Munt  Anyat),  Ricia 
(Rikla),  Rueda  dc  Jal6n  (Ruta),  and  Zuera 
(Sukhayra). 

The  town  plan  of  Sarakusta  included  a space 
enclosed  within  a wall  of  stone,  built  by  the  Romans 
and  preserved  throughout  the  four  centuries  of 
Muslim  domination;  this  wall  surrounded  an  ir- 
regular rectangle  of  approximately  600  x 900  m 
where,  according  to  the  calculations  of  L.  Torres 
Balbds,  some  17,000  inhabitants  lived.  This  intra- 
mural space  was  crossed  by  two  perpendicular 
highways  (the  former  cardo  and  decumanus)  which  con- 
nected four  gates:  the  Gate  of  the  Bridge  {Bdb  al- 
Eanfara),  on  the  river  Ebro;  to  the  east,  the  Gate  of  al- 
^ibla,  or  of  Valencia;  to  the  west  the  Gate  of  Toledo, 
or  “of  the  Jews”  {Bdb  al-Yahud),  cmd  to  the  south  the 
Gate  of  the  $inha£ya,  indicating  a settlement  of  these 
Berbers,  a name  still  evident  in  the  “Cinegio”  Arch. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  enclosed  space  there 
was  a fortified  compiound,  the  scat  of  authority  {al- 
Kasr),  known  as  aPSudda  (like  the  Sudda  of  Cordova), 
a name  currently  born  by  the  “Torrc6n  dc  la  Zuda”. 

Also  within  the  enclosed  space  stood  the  Great 
Mosque  (al-DidmP\  which  according  to  an  im- 
probable tradition  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
number  of  venerable  individuals  {fohdba  or  tdbPun) 
who  were  sup|X>scd  to  have  arrived  in  Sarakusta  with 
the  vanguard  of  the  Muslim  conquerors:  archaeology 
has  proved  that  this  Great  Mosque  was  built  over  a 
Roman  temple,  dating  from  the  lime  of  Tiberius, 
which  became  a church  with  the  arrival  of  Christian- 
ity. Some  Andalusian  sources  indicate  that  the  Great 
Mosque  of  Sarakusta  was  enlarged  twice,  in  242/856- 
7 and  ca.  469-12/1018-21.  Recent  archeological  ex- 
cavations have  revealed  the  rectangular  shape  (54  x 86 
m)  of  this  Mosque,  with  a pillar-supported  hall  of  nine 
naves,  comparable  in  dimensions  to  the  greatest  mos-ll^-COITI 
ques  of  al-Andalus,  tho.se  of  Cordova  and  Seville.  All 
that  remains  of  it  arc  the  lower  portions  of  the 
minaret,  and  a few  capitals  dating  from  the  5th/llth 
century  and  uncovered  in  excavations  carried  but  in 
what  is  now  the  Seo  del  Salvador,  the  church  con- 
structed by  the  Christians  on  the  site  of  the  Great 
Mosque  of  Sarakusta. 

Outside  the  wall  there  were  extensive  suburbs 
{rabad),  such  as  that  known  as  “the  Tannery”  {aP 
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Dihdgha,  currently  the  suburb  of  “Alt abas'*,  formerly 
“Atabahas“,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river),  several 
named  r&^fter  $mha^ja  (outside  the  eponymous 
Gate),  and  other  suburbs  which  encompassed  the  wall 
in  its  entirety,  in  their  turn  defended  by  a wall  of  clay 
(radam),  with  its  own  small  gates,  five  of  which  are 
known  to  us  by  later  names  belonging  to  the  Christian 
period.  Outside  the  Gate  of  Sancho,  to  the  north- 
west, stretched  the  great  public  esplanade  of  the 
or  (a  name  retained  in  what  is  now 

“Almozara"  street.) 

Outside  this  wall  of  clay  is  located  the  most  impor- 
tant building  of  Sarakusta  which  is  still  standing:  the 
castle-palace  of  Aljaferfa  (al-^ayaTi)>^),  named  after 
Abu  Dja^far.  of  the  king  of  the  of 

Sarakusta,  al-Muk^adir  (second  half  of  the  5tK/lUh 
century),  who  built  the  palace  alongside  a tower 
dating  from  the  Umayyad  period  {currently  “Torre 
del  I’rovador*')  which  possibly  has  Roman  founda- 
tions. The  builder-king  celebrated  his  palace  in  his 
poetry^  calling  it  “house  of  joy'^  (dar  aZ-vamr);  his 
honorific  title  of  al-Muktadir  is  to  be  found  inscribed 
on  a capital  of  the  Aljaferfa.  preserved  in  the  MuKeum 
of  Saragossa. 

Sarakust^t  known  as  the  “White  City'*  (ai-mndina 
ai-hay^^,  appeared,  according  to  the  Arab 
geographers,  as  “a  white  stain  surrounded  by  the  vast 
emerald  green  of  its  coiiniryside*’ . In  fact,  the  sources 
praise  the  quality  and  the  abundance  of  its 
agriculture,  well  irrigated  by  the  great  river  Ebro  and 
its  numerous  tributaries.  Commerce  found  in 
Sarakus^a  “the  gateway  to  all  routes*',  according  to  a 
reference  in  the  sources  There  were  salt  mines  and  a 
thriving  fur  trade,  producing  some  renowned  furs 
known  as  sarai^tifiiyya. 

In  this  space,  the  Muslim  life  of  Sarakus^a 
developed  during  the  four  centuries  (2nd- 8th  to  6th- 
12th)  of  Islamic  political  domination,  also  during  the 
following  four  centuries  (from  IJ  18  to  1614)  of  the 
well-documented  presence  of  “Mud6jar“  [y.  I'-j  and 
“Moriscos”  [q-v  \r  the  “Moors**,  subjected  to  Christ- 
ian politieal  power.  The  four  centuries  uf  Muslim 
political  domination  reflect  the  genera!  chronology  of 
the  history  of  al-Andahis  (a)  conquest  and  rule 

by  umrrs  dependent  on  the  Orient  and  Ifrikiya;  (b)  the 
independent  Umayyad  dynasty  of  al-Andalus;  (c)  the 
kingdoms  of  taifa^  (muiuA  ai-lawdhy};  and  (d)  the 
Almoravids.  Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the 
Muslim  conquest  of  Sarakusta,  possibly  in  95/714; 
Christian  sources,  such  as  the  Cr&nUa  Mozaraiv^  speak 
of  fieree  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  town,  but  two 
Christian  churches  remained  in  use  there  throughout 
the  Islamic  period:  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (with 
the  pious  tr^ition  of  the  apparition  of  the  “Pillar'*) 
and  the  church  of  Las  Santas  Masas,  centres  of  an  ac- 
tive Christian  presence  in  the  town.  There  was  also  a 
Jewish  community,  to  which  sporadic  reference  is 
made. 

Sarakusfa  takes  a prominent  role  in  the  history  of 
al-Andalus  from  the  year  124/742  onwards,  becoming 
embroiled  in  the  struggles  of  the  baladiyyun  Arabs 
against  the  Shimiyyun,  and  of  the  “North  Arabs** 
against  the  “South  Arabs**,  the  latter  forming  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Upper  March.  In  132/749-50,  the  gover- 
nor of  al-Andalus  Yusuf  al-Fihrf  [^.  t.  ] sent  to 
Sarakusta  as  wdii  a certain  al-Sumayl,  a “North 
Arab*\  in  the  hope  of  exercising  better  control  over 
the  “South  Arab'*  majority;  the  tatter  rose  in  revolt 
four  years  later,  and  ultimately  supported  the  can- 
didature of  the  Umayyad  ^Abd  aJ- Rahman  I 
but  after  the  latter  had  become  arntt  of  al-Andalus, 
these  “Southern  Arabs*’,  dominating  the  Upper 


March,  rebelled  incessantly  against  the  central  power 
of  al-Andalus,  even  seeking  the  aid  of  Charlemagne, 
who  came  ttj  Sarakusta  in  778  but  found  the  gates  of 
the  city  dosed  against  him;  whilst  withdrawing,  the 
Frankish  army  was  attacked,  this  constituting  some  of 
the  most  renowned  episodes  recorded  in  the  Chanson  d£ 

Roland. 

These  frontier  regions  of  al-Andalus  persisted  in 
their  autonomist  tendencies,  rejecting  both 
dependence  on  the  Christians  and  dependence  on 
Cordova,  which  sent  its  armies  there  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, commanded  in  person  by  successive  aTTirrs  of 
al-Andalus,  who  succeeded,  periodically,  in  controll- 
ing the  region  by  installing  Cordovan  governors,  an 
unsatisfactory  measure  in  terms  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  especially  in  terms  of  the  external 
Christian  threat.  Collaboration  with  local  families,  in 
principle  loyal  to  the  Umayyads,  was  the  major 
recourse  of  the  central  power,  from  the  later  years  of 
the  2nd/8tli  century  onwards.  The  mulsdt  {muumliad 
[q.  v.  I)  family  of  the  Banii  ^fasT  [?,  v ] were  to  become 
periodically  the  masters  of  Sarakusfa,  leading  pro- 
tagonists, probably,  in  the  activities  of  the  Upper 
March,  alternating  loyalty  and  rebellion  towards  the 
Umayyad  amirs,  until  the  decline  of  muladi  power 
throughout  al-Andaius,  and  its  progressive  replace- 
ment by  a new  power  exercised  by  certain  Arab 
families,  who  were  relied  upon  by  the  Umayyads  from 
the  later  years  of  the  3rd/9th  century  onwards,  as  hap- 
pened as  Sarakusta  with  the  Banu  Tu^jib  or 
TusijTbiyyun  in  power  between  276/890  and 

430/1038,  such  families  alternated  between  sub- 
missiveness  and  an  autonomism  which  was  total  after 
the  civil  war  {fiina)  of  the  early  5th/nth  century, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  dynasty  of  the 
lai/a  of  Sarakusta,  which  was  replaced  by  the  dynasty 
of  the  Banu  Hud  [4  |t  from  430/1038  until  the  con- 
quest by  the  Almoravids  in  503/1 1 10.  The  latter  were, 
however,  unable  to  maintain  Muslim  political 
domination  at  Sarakusta  for  more  than  eight  years, 
until  512/1 118.  The  Muslim  inhabitants  remained 
there  after  the  Christian  conquest,  subject  to  the 
regulations  imposed  upon  “Mud^jars”  [?  t'  j and 
“Moors**  until  their  expulsion  in  16J4. 

Cultural  life  came  into  being  very  early  at 
Sarakusta,  given  its  status  as  an  important  urban  cen- 
tre, with  the  first  manifestations  in  the  3rd/9th  cen- 
tury, and  with  consolidation  in  the  following  century, 
centred  on  cultured  families  such  as  the  Banu  Fgrtish 
and  the  Banu  Xbabit,  among  others.  During  these 
two  centuries,  Sarakusta  was  in  a State  of  some 
cultural  isolation  from  the  rest  of  al-Andalus  but 
maintained  direct  relations  with  the  Orient  and  the 
Maghrib,  especially  through  the  journey  of  the 
Pilgrimage.  Fhe  cutiural  flowering  of  the  5th/llth 
century  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  the  arrival  of  major 
poets  and  scribes  from  Godova,  making  their  way  to 
the  great  taifa  of  the  Upper  March,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  rulers  of  the  Banu  Tu^Tb  and  Banu 
Hud.  In  the  6th/ 12th  century,  the  finest  flowering  of 
the  culture  of  Sarakusta  was  to  be  seen  amongst  its 
citizens  in  e.xile,  as  in  the  case  of  Ibn  Badja  \<j.v  ].  but 
in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  the  culture  IpfathSl 3 f. CO ITI 
Mudejars  and  the  Moors  also  survived,  manifesting 
itself  in  aijamid  {al-^a^amiyya). 
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(M.J.  Viquera) 

AL-SARA^iLUSTI,  the  nisba  ol  two  Andalusian 
tradition  is ts*  father  and  son*  both  connected  with 
the  northern  Spanish  town  of  Sarakusta  v.  J or 
Saragossa.  These  are  Abu  Mubammad  F^asim  b, 
Thabit  b-  Haam  b.  'Abd  at-Rahnian  b.  MufarriTb. 
Sulayman  b.  Yabya  al-*'Awfr  al-Zuhrl  (255-302/869“ 
914)  and  his  father  Abu  ' 11 -Kasim  Xhabit  (217- 
313/832-925  or  314/926).  The  biographical  sources 
metuLoii  variants  in  their  nasab  that  show  that  their 
genealogy  was  mampulaled.  They  were  Berbers  who 
had  established  ties  of  ouala^  (wald^  ^aldba)  with  the 
Banu  Zuhra,  as  all  the  Berbers  of  the  Upper  Frontier 
in  al-Andalus  had  done.  Kasim’s  father  Thabit,  angry 
for  some  unknown  cause,  decided  not  to  use  the  nisba 
al-ZuhrT  and  adopted  instead  the  nisba  al-^AwfT.  This 
way  he  pretended  that  his  ancestors  were  clients  of  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet’s  Companion  ^Abd  al- 
Rabnian  b.  ^Awf  al-ZuhrT  who  was  allegedly  in 

the  Iberian  Peninsula  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
Kasim  and  his  father  are  credited  with  having  intro- 
duced into  al-Andalus  al-KhalH's  Kildb  al-^Ayn,  but 
they  are  especially  famous  for  their  work  on  ^arib  al- 
padidk  (before  them,  the  Andalusians  ^Abd  al-Malik  b. 
Hablb  and  Ibn  ^Abd  al-Salam  al-Khushanl  had 
already  written  books  on  the  same  genre).  Both 
travelled  to  the  Bast  in  the  year  288/900,  studying  in 
Mi$r  (Old  Cairo)  and  Mecca  with,  among  others,  the 
tradition  i St s al-Nasa^*  aJ-Bazzar  and  Ibn  al-Djarud  (a 
complete  list  of  their  teachers  is  given  by  Ibn  HarilJi 
ai-Khushani:  see  also  al-Fahham  in  RAADy  li  [1976]* 
512-3).  In  294/906  they  returned  to  d-Andalus  as  ex- 


perts in  padtdl  and  lugha.  Kasim  commenced  work  on 
his  ahDald^il  JT  shark  md  aghfala  Abu.  ^Ubayd  wa-^bn 
Kuta;yba  rnin  gharlb  al-hadiik,  but  died  before  he  finished 
it.  The  book  was  completed  by  his  father  Xhabit.  Al- 
Zubaydf  reports  that  some  said  they  were  not  the  real 
authors  but  rather  it  was  the  work  of  an  Eastern 
author.  In  any  case*  it  was  much  lauded*  all  the  An- 
dalusian biographers  repeating  Abu  ^AlT  al-KalTs 
praise*  stressing  that  it  was  unparalleled  even  in  the 
East  (we  are  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  development 
of  an  Andalusian  sense  of  local  pride  well  reflected  in 
Ibn  Ha-zm^s  Risdla  Ji  Jadd^I  al-Andalus  where  of  course 
the  K.  fl/-Dja/a^7  has  a place  of  honour).  Organised  ac- 
cording to  the  musnad  system*  the  K.  aLDald^l  is  par- 
tially preserved  in  three  mss.:  BG  Rabat*  no.  197  kd/ 
(microfilm  in  the  Ma^had  aPmakhtutlat);  Zahiriyya, 
no.  1579  = no.  41  lugha  (microfilm  in  Maktabat  a|- 
Awkafh  Baghdad^:  Tiirk  Evkal'Muzesi*  Istanbul,  no. 

1682.  They  have  been  carefuUy  described  by  al- 
Fabb^iT^^  who  is  also  responsible  for  a partial  edition 
of  the  text.  Mubammad  b.  Aflah*  mawld  of  al-Hakam 
II,  wrote  a TaHik  ^ala  V-Dd/aV/  (sec  M.  al-Manum, 

Tpakd/gt  aLsakdliba  bi  'l-Andalus,  in  Aoordk,  v-vl  [1982- 
3),  27*  no.  33),  The  well-documented  transmission  of 
a/-Z9a/if^i7  through  different  chains  reaches  up  to  the 
Andalusj  Ibn  Salim  al'Ka!a''i'  (7th/l3th  century), 

Kasim  is  described  as  ascetic  and  pious.  Pressed  by 
his  father,  who  had  been  a judge  in  Saragossa*  to  ac- 
cept the  same  post,  Kasim  asked  for  three  days  to  con- 
sider the  matter  and  died  in  the  meantime.  On  the 
basis  of  this  anecdote,  the  historical  value  of  which  is 
open  to  discussion*  he  1$  credited  with  being  a mud^db 
ohda'^wa,  for  he  would  have  succesfully  asked  God  to 
spare  him  the  dangerous  office  of  judge. 

There  is  information  about  other  members  of  the 
family  who  specialised  in  the  transmission  of  the  A!,  ah 
DaldHl,  for  example  K^sim^s  son  Ibabit  (289- 
352/902-63)*  whes  wrote  a copy  of  the  work  for  al- 
Hakam  Ii.  The  last  known  descendant  is  Xhabit  b. 

^Abd  Allah  b.  Xhabit  b.  Sa^id  b.  Thabit  b.  Kasim  b. 

Thabit  (d.  514/1120). 

Bibliography  \ For  the  primary  sources,  see  M, 

Fierro.  Historia  de  los  autores  y trammisores  andalusies 
(HATA),  forthcoming.  See  also  Kabhala,  iii*  99- 
100,  viii,  96-7;  Zirikli*  ii,  97*  v,  174;  J.  Vernet,  El 
oalle  del  Ebro  camo  nexo  entre  Orienie  y Otddente,  in 
Boktin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Buenas  Letras  de 
Barcelona,  xxiii  (1950),  249-86,  nos.  181,  200,  201 
(repr,  in  J,  Vernet*  De  ^Abd  al-Raprndn  I a Isabel  II. 
Barcelona  1989);  M.A.  Makki* 

taeiones  orimiales  m la  Espaha  musulmarta,  Madrid 
1968,  156*  198-9,  264;  J.  Hermosilla,  Las  obras 
andalusies  en  la  Gunya  del  ^di  ^iydd,  in  Anuario  de 
Fiiohgta,  V (1979)*  192.  no.  2;  GAS,  viii,  252;  L. 

Mofina  and  M^  L,  Avila,  Sociedad  y cultura  en  ta 
Marea  Superior,  in  Historia  de  Aragon,  iii,  Saragossa 
1985,  90;  M.  Marin,  Nomina  de  sabios  de  al-Andalus, 
in  EOBA,  \ (Madrid  1988),  nos.  335*  1051;  L. 

Moltna*  Fomilias  andalusies,  in  ibid.  * ti  (Granada 
1989),  69-70;  J.M.F.  Vizcafno*  Fomilias  andalusies 
en  la  Fahrasa  de  Ibn  Joyr,  in  ibid, , v (Madrid  1992), 

473*  no.  5.  On  the  A'.  ai-Dold^il,  see  ^Izz  al-Dm  al- 
Tanukhl,  Kds:im  b.  Thabit  al-Sarakusif  wa-kiidbuku  .COff) 
gliarfb  ahbadf(h  ahmusammd  bi  'l-Dala’il*  in  RAAD, 
xli  (1966),  3-20;  al-Fahham,  Kitdb  al-Dald^ilJt 
gkarib  al-hadilh  li-AbT  Muhammad  K^sim  b.  Thabit 
al-^Awfial-Sarakusti*  in  ibid.,1  (1975),  75-1  lO,  303- 
21,  512-27*  li  (1976)*  232-94,  481-517;  idem*  pfadtih 
al-^^a^bfjt  ^i/a/  al-gj^yth.  mustakhrad^  min  Kitab 

aJ-Dala^il  fT  gharib  al-hadilh  ii-Abi  Mubammad  Kdsirn 
b.  Thabit  ai-^Awfi otSarakusti,  In  ibid.,  Ivlli/l  (1983), 

3-69.  (Maribel  Fierro) 
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SARANDIB,  the  name  given  in  meetiaevaJ  Tsiamic 
geograph  Lea]  and  historical  sources  to  the  island  of 
CcyloiY.:4Tpp!i^13jiiP  Sri  Lanka).  The  Arabic  form 
renders  weJr  the  Skr.  Simhala  Ceylon*’  + dinpa 
^‘island”;  an  intermediate  form  is  found  in  ai-BTrum, 
India ^ tr.  E.  Sachau,  London  1910,  i,  233,  as 
Sangaindtp-  By  the  time  of  Yakut  (early  7thM3th  cen- 
tury), the  form  Sitdn  Is  found  {Butdan,  cd.  Beirut,  i, 
346,  art.  Bafyr  al-Htnd)^ 

Most  of  the  mediaeval  Islamic  geographers,  from 
Ibn  Khurradadhbih  onwards,  give  some  account  of 
Sarandfb,  placing  it  in  the  Sea  of  Hark  and  ( - the  Bay 
of  Bengal)  between  India  and  China  and  describing  it 
as  the  last  of  the  Diba^at  (an  Arabised  plural  form  of 
Skr.  dtnpa)^  i.e.  the  Indian  Ocean  archipelagos  of  the 
Laccadives,  Maldives  [g'.  wf.  j,  etc.  An  authority  like  al- 
Idrisi  gives  an  exaggeratedly  large  size  for  SarandTb, 
an  over-estirnation  gtiing  back  to  Ptolemy  and  noted 
by  Marco  Polo  in  his  section  on  Sedan  (Yuie-Cordier, 
7’Ar  Book  oj  Set  Marco  Folo^  London  1903,  li,  312-30, 
chs.  xiv^xv).  For  the  Arab  and  Persian  writers,  the 
most  notable  feature  was  the  island's  mountain,  called 
R.hdn  (from  Skr.)  in  the  A^bdr  at-Sin  wa  'i-Hind  (writ- 
ten 236/851),  § 5 (a  text  much  used  by  subsequent 
writers,  e.g.  al-Mas^udi,  Murd^,  i,  167-8  = §§  175-6, 
etc.),  regarded  as  the  spot  to  which  Adam  descended 
on  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  leaving  a footprint 
given  as  70  cubits  in  size.  At  a later  time,  Ibn  Batfufa 
was  to  note  that  Muslims,  Hindus  and  Buddhists  alike 
regarded  the  mountain  as  holy,  with  the  Buddhists 
considering  the  footprint  as  that  of  the  Buddha 
iv,  165-85,  German  tr.  H.  von  Mzik,  Dk  Reise  des 
Araher  ibn  Safufa  dufch  Indien  und  China  (t4. 
JahThunden)^  Hamburg  1911,  353-67). 

The  Akhbdf  further  states  (§§  5,  51)  that  Sarandib 
had  two  kings  and  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Island 
that  a dead  king  was  immolated  with  his  wives  also 
throwing  themselves  on  the  funeral  pyre,  if  they  wish- 
ed. Sauvaget  observed  that  the  detail  of  the  two  kings 
was  known  from  the  time  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(6th  century  A.D.),  reflecting  the  frequent  division  of 
power  between  a Singhalese  monarch  and  a Tamil 
one  in  the  north-east  of  Ceylon.  Also  mentioned  are 
the  import  of  wine  from  ^Irak  and  Fars  by  Muslim 
merchants  for  the  king  to  enjoy  per.sonally  and  to  sell 
to  his  subjects,  and,  apparently,  the  existence  in  the 
forests  of  Ceylon  of  the  .aboriginal  Vedda  people. 

Bibliography’.  Sec  especially,  J.  Sauvaget, 
^Ahbdr  af-^in  idq  i-Mtnd.  Relaiion  de  la  Chine  et  de  Vln^ 
efe,  Paris  J948,  §§  5,  51  and  comm.,  and  G.  Fer- 
rand , Relations  des  my  ages  ei  levies  geographi^ues  . . . 
relati/s  d l^Extr^e-Orkni  da  Vlll*  au  XVIII*  siecies., 
Paris  1913,  see  index  s.v.  Sirandib,  with  trs,  of  the 
relevant  texts,  to  which  may  be  added  Hudud  a/- 
^diam^  tr.  Minorsky,  61,  % 5,2,  comm.  194,  and 
MaroazC  tr,  idem,  46,  50,  For  IdrTsi's  detailed  ac- 
count of  Sarandib  and  his  map,  see  S.  Maqbul 
Ahmad,  India  and  the  neighbouring  territories  in  ...  aP 
Sharif  al~Idrfsf.  Leiden  i960,  text  27-30,  comm.  122- 
6 aod  Map  11.  For  the  spread  of  Islam  there  and 
subsequent  history  of  the  island,  see  cevi.on, 

{C,E.  Boswortii) 

SARANGPUR,  a small  town  in  Central  India, 
before  Partition  in  the  Native  State  of  Dewas,  now  in 
the  Shajapur  District  of  the  state  of  Madhya  Pradesh 
in  the  Indian  Union  (lal,  23“  34'  N,  long.  76®  24'  E). 
It  b essentially  a Muslim  town,  founded  by  the  sultans 
of  Malwa  but  on  an  ancient  site.  It  was 

reputedly  the  location  of  a battle  in  840/ 1437  when 
MafitTiOd  iihSildjI  I of  Malwa  was  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  Mewaf  and,  of  more  certain  historici- 

ty, it  was  captured  in  932/1526  from  Mahmud  II  of 


M^wa  by  Rai^a  Sanga  ] of  €:itawr.  Then  in 
968/1561  it  was  seized  by  Akbar  from  the  lotral  gover- 
nor Baz  Bahadur  and  incorporated  into  the  Malwa 
fuba  of  the  Mughal  empire,  becoming  the  chef-lieu  of 
the  sarkdr  of  Sarangpur.  After  falling  to  the  Maralhas 
in  J734,  it  was  in  1818  restored  to  the  Dewas 
Slate.  The  town  contains  several  ruinous  Islamic 
buildings,  including  a mosque  with  an  inscription 
from  901/1496  by  Ghiyath  ai-Dm  Sh^  Khalc|jl. 

Bibliography  : Imperial  gazetteer  oJ India^ ^ xxii,  95- 
7;  K.A.  Nizami  and  M.  Habib  (eds.),  A comprekm- 
size  history  oJ  India,  V.  Uie  Delhi  Sulianaie  (A.  D.  1206- 
132b\  Delhi,  etc.  1970,  790-1,  936-7. 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 

SARAPARDA  (p.,  lit.  “palace-curtain’'),  the  term 
applied  in  the  sources  for  the  Great  Saldjuks  and  the 
Rum  Sal^uk^  to  the  great  tent  carried  round  by  the 
sultans,  regarded,  with  the  iatr  or  mizalla  v.  ],  as  one 
of  the  emblems  of  sovereignty.  It  is  described  in  such 
sources  as  Rawandi,  Ra^td  al-Dfn  and  Ibn  Bibi  as 
being  red,  the  royal  colour*  and  as  having  internal 
curtained  compartments  forming  rooms. 

Bibliography:  t-H.  Uzun^ar^^ili,  Osmanli  deuleti 
te^kildhna  medhat^  Istanbul  1941,  31,  37^  121^ 

Sukumaf  Ray,  Bairam  Khan,  Karachi  1992,  232. 

(Ed.) 

al-SARAT  (a.  “the  back’'),  the  collective  name, 
not  particularly  widespread,  of  the  chains  of  moun- 
tains which  run  from  the  Gulfof  ^Akaba  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  [see  al-^arab,  J^azTrat,  ii|*  The  word 
sarat  occurs  quite  often  in  the  construct  state,  as  in 
sardt  al-azd,  sard!  al-han,  etc.  In  both  Saudi  Arabia  and 
in  Yemen,  aJ-Sarat  separates  the  lowlands  along  the 
Red  Sea  [see  al-ohawr:  tihama]  from  the  high 
plateau . The  commonest  view  in  the  Arab  sources  is 
that  al-Sarat  is  identical  with  al-Hidjaz  ] “the 
barrier'*.  As  a whole,  the  chains  of  mountains  are  cut 
up  into  large  and  small  ranges  which  intersect  in  all 
directions.  A]-Sarat  is  in  general  treeless,  with  black 
rocky  ravines,  ridges,  peaks  and  pinnacles.  Break- 
neck paths  and  bridle  paths,  often  hardly  traceable  on 
the  rock,  lead  up  to  narrow  gates  which  give  access  to 
mountain  villages  found  on  almost  inaccessible 
heights.  There  are  wcU-cultivated  fields  in  terraces 
along  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys,  protected  by  a wall 
of  large  Stones.  I'he  fields  yield  coffee,  protected  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  by  shade -giving  frees*  grapes  and 
sugar-cane. 

'I’he  heat  on  the  western  slopes  is  tropical,  reaching 
from  23®  C,  in  Jamjary-Februairy  to  daytime  shade 
temperatures  of  38®  C.*  and  frequently  of  49®  C.,  in 
summer  (June- August).  In  winter  some  cyclones  skirt 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  moving  southwards  and  pro- 
viding some  precipitation  [see  ivtakka.  3.  The  Modern 
City.  Floods].  At  night,  the  temperature  drops  con- 
siderably, and  the  mountain  tops  are  frequently 
covered  with  snow.  In  March  and  April  some  rains 
fail,  normally  torrential,  while  the  rainy  period  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September.  A 
further  particularity  of  the  climate  of  the  western 
slopes  are  the  Tihama  fogs,  called  umma  or  su^aymdnl. 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  slopes  is  extremely  dry,  but 
the  valleys,  because  of  the  rainy  seasongGjiavt^tidaf.COm 
perennial  water  supply  and  show  great  wealth  in  fruit, 
cereals,  plants  and  trees. 

There  are  only  a few  gaps  in  the  al-Sarat  chains: 
from  Yanbu^  al-Bafir  to  Yanbu^  al-Nakhl.  and  via 
Badr  H^nayn  to  Medina;  from  Djudda  to  Mecca; 
from  al-ghukayya  via  al-Darb  to  Abha  ];  m 
Yemen,  from  al-Hudayda  } to  and  from 

al-Mukha  to  Ta^izz 

Bibliography:  HamdanT,  ^i/o,  vi.  Index 
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Gcographicuis,  58;  Forrtr,  Siidatabien  nach  at- 
* * Beschreibung  ofabiuhtn  HatbinseV* , 

vi»  Index  115,  iv,  1020;  Mata^id  ed.  Juyn- 

boll  1853,  20-2;  E,  Glaser,  V^rt  H^daida  narA  San*^a^^ 
in  Fet£Tvianns  Mkteitungeny  xxxii  (1886),  43;  R.  Bayly 
Winder,  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  ninetanih  century^  London 
1965;  British  Admiralty,  A handbGQk  of  Arabia,  Lon- 
don 194^.  (A.  Gwohmann-[E.  van  Donzei.]) 

SARATAN  (a.),  masculine  substantive  (pL  sardlin) 
denoting  crustaceans  {^istFtyydt)  lit  general  and, 
more  specifically,  those  which  are  collected  for 
human  consumption.  The  root  s-r-t  evokes,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  notion  of  eating  greedily  and,  on  the 
other,  that  of  running  rapidly.  The  form  sarafan  serves 
as  a substantive,  also  as  a verbal  noun  and  an  adjec- 
tive; it  is  only  the  substantive  which  is  considered  in 
this  article.  Being  applied  to  edible  crustaceans 
it  has  undergone  considerable  distortions  ac- 
cording to  specific  regions;  thus  the  forms  en- 
countered include  rarfa^an,  salta^^y  ^alta^dn,  salta^uti, 
saFa^dn  and  zaFatdn.  Alongside  this  term,  each  crusta- 
cean bears  other  names  which  often  recur  to  denote 


other  species- 

1.  The  decapod  crustaceans, 

(!)  The  spider  crab  {Mata  squinado)\  samak  ^ankabuty 
duTurti,  ^ukrdyshfSp  rtii^a. 

(2)  The  squill-fish  (Scyltarus  la(us)  and  the  mantis- 
shrimp  (Stfiiiila  mantis):  ztr  a/-6a^r,  isldkdzd  al-rami. 

(3)  The  crab  saratan  al-babr  and  all  the 

distortions  of  safo^dn  mentioned  above,  ^akn^ha, 
bamarun,  abu  ^amrun  from  the  Spanish  camaron, 

bu  abd  dlalambu,  man^, 

(4)  The  edible  crab  {Cancer  pagurus  or  CarcfniiJ 
maznas):  umm  diniba,  ^um^urrt,  risL 

(5)  The  prawn  and  the  shrimp  (Penacm  caramote, 
Faiemon  serraius}:  abaydn,  irbtydn,  urbtydn,  rubydn,  bur- 
ghiidi  a/-babrj  nayiun^  kumbri,  kunbri^  bd  bdsa^  {^mbari^ 
diammari,  bu  b^mrun,  b^zdzi. 

(6)  The  crayfish,  river  lobster  (Asiacus  Jluviaiiiisy. 
saraMrt  na/trf  and  all  the  distortions  of  sarafdn  men- 
tioned above,  gbaran^  djardd  al-nahf. 

(7)  The  lobster  {Homatus  i^ulgaris):  sara^dn  ai-habr^ 
zal^aidn  babrt,  irbiydn,  urbaydn^  rubyan^ 
bdbdS^pdpds^  kamU,  kunbdTf  karkand,  bu  makkusa^  djardd 
al-babr. 

(8)  The  crawfish,  spiny  lobster  {Paiinurm  ouigarh): 
angusk  ankusiL  isti^uzd  l-^u^db  abmurdjaniyya  and  all 
the  names  of  the  crab,  the  prawn,  the  crayfish  and  the 
lobster. 

(9)  The  hermit  crab,  soldier  crab  {Pagurus  bernhar- 
duj):  k^ldy  sarafan  ndsik. 

2.  Literature. 

Few  ancient  authors  have  discussed  crustaceans. 
Aristotle,  in  his  Misioria  Anima/ium  (see  Bjbk}j  offers 
some  observations  regarding  the  ethology  of  these 
aquatic  creatures,  observations  which  later  Arab 
authors  were  content  to  reproduce  to  the  letter;  these 
include  aLDjahi?,  in  the  3rd/9th  century  and,  later, 
aJ-Damlrl  in  the  8th/J4th  century,  in  his  brief  article 
sarafan  (see  Bibl.)  concerning  the  crayfish  and  ancient 
legends  relating  to  it.  Thus  finding  in  a village  a dead 
crayfish,  lying  on  its  back,  is  a mark  of  protection 
against  plagues  and  natural  disasters,  ff  it  is  attached 
to  a fruit-tree,  the  latter  will  bear  an  abundant  crop. 
In  the  Sea  of  China,  a marine  crustacean  which  comes 
ashore  and  dies  of  desiccation  provides  Chinese  physi- 
cians with  an  ingredient  for  medicines  designed  to 
combat  leprosy.  In  the  same  period  as  that  in  which 
al-Damirl  was  writing,  Ibn  Mangll  included,  in  his 
treatise  on  hunting  (sec  BibL)^  a brief  chapter  on  the 


crayfish  borrowed  from  his  contemporary.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  for  all  these  ancient  authors  the 
crustaceans  are  not  decapods,  but  octopods,  the  pair 
of  pincers  {minkash.  minkdkh,  mafkaj)  not  being  regard- 
ed as  feet. 

3.  Permissibility  of  consumption. 

By  virtue  of  the  Rur^anic  verse  (V,  95/96);  “You 
arc  permitted  the  game  of  the  sea  {fayd  al-bahr)  and  the 
food  which  is  found  there”,  crustaceans  taken  alive 
may,  once  cooked,  be  lawfully  eaten. 

4.  Specific  qualities. 

According  to  al-DamirT,  the  flesh  of  edible  crusta- 
ceans is  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  dorsal  pains  and 
of  phthisis.  Bearing  on  one's  person  the  head  of  a 
crayfish  prevents  sleep  when  the  moon  is  shining 
brightly,  but  induces  sleep  when  there  is  no  moon.  If 
a crayfish  is  roasted  and  pulverised,  the  powder,  ap- 
plied to  haem<jrrhoids,  causes  them  to  subside.  If  the 
pincer  of  a crayfish  is  applied  to  a fruit-tree  bearing  a 
full  crop,  all  the  fruits  will  fail  without  the  slightest 
cause.  If  a crayfish  is  applied  to  a deep  wound  enclos- 
ing an  arrowhead,  the  latter  is  easily  extracted.  Final- 
ly, the  crayfish  serves  as  a talisman  against  any  bite  of 
a snake  or  a scorpion. 

5.  Onetromancy. 

Seeing  a crustacean  in  a dream  is  the  sign  of  a per- 
son of  great  guile,  strongly  armed,  very  preoccupied, 
going  far  afield  in  search  of  possessions  and  of  un- 
sociable nature.  One  who  dreams  of  eating  the  flesh  of 
a crayfish  could  receive  good  things  from  a faraway 
place. 

6.  Astronomy^ 

APSarafdn,  “the  Crayfish"'  or  "Cancer”  is  the 
fourth  zodiacal  constellation  containing  the  two  stars 
known  as  "the  two  Plncera'*  (af-z«Adnaran'),  these 
being: 

<1)  a (alpha)  Cancri.  mag.  4,4  (zubdnd  1- sarafan  ai- 
djandhiyya)  "the  southern  Pincer  of  the  Crayfish”;  and 
(2)  i (iota)  Canzri,  mag.  4,2  {zubdnd  'l-smafdn  ai- 
i^mdiiyyd)  ‘"^the  northern  Pincer  of  the  Crayfish”. 

7.  Medicine, 

Al-sarafdn  is  the  medical  name  currently  given  to  the 
disease  of  cancer,  with  the  synonym  dkita^  "the 
devourcr”,  and  the  adjective  jarafdni^  "cancerous”. 

Bibliography  (in  alphabetical  order  of  authors): 
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(F.  ViRfe) 

SARAWAK,  a state  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo  and  a constituent  part  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia  since  J963.  Originally  the 
name  referred  to  a dependency  of  the  sultanate  of 
Brunei  consisting  of  the  Sarawak,  Samarahan  and 
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Lundu  river  ba^^ins.  Through  & scries  of  treaties  (the 
lirst  in  1841)  with  the  Sukan  of  Brunei  in 

Suppl- 1-0 these  tc]rd;t caries rp^^sed  to  the  ‘^White  Ra- 
jahs'\ Brooice  dynastj^  who  administered  Sarawak 
between  1841  and  J9+6,  in  1946  the  Brookes  ceded 
iheir  territory  to  the  British  Crown,  and  Sarawak, 
together  with  Sabah  [4.  y.j,  became  British  colonk-K. 
The  wide  variety  of  indigenous  ethnic  groups  includes 
I ban  5,  Bidayuh  (Land  Da  yaks),  Melanau,  Kayans, 
Kenyahs,  Klemantans^  Muruts  and  Malays.  The 
general  term  "Dayak"  was  widely  used  to  describe 
any  non-Muslim  peoples. 

'I'he  Muslim  population  has  generally  been  held  to 
be  about  20%  of  the  total  and  is  made  up  primarily 
of  Malay-speaking  riverine  and  coastal  dwellers. 

Brooke  policy  was  to  give  cl  feet  to  native  laws  and 
customs,  and  Islam  was  but  one  amongst  a number  of 
recognised  law  systems.  There  was  no  attempt  to  ad- 
minister the  strict  principles  of  the  until  very 

recently  (see  below).  Instead^  it  became  the  practice  to 
note  down  the  main  principles  of  Islam  as  these  were 
seen  to  alTect  public  administration^  and  to  enforce 
them  through  administrative  procedures.  Marriage, 
divorce,  inheritance  and  conversion  were  all  regulated 
in  this  way. 

From  the  early  years  of  this  century,  Muslim  mat- 
ters were  governed  by  the  Undang-Undang  AfahAairtah 
Metayu  Siimwak  (Laws  of  the  Sarawak  Malay  Court). 
This  document  was  a comptrndium  of  Malay  custom 
and  amended  from  time  to  time.  It  never  constituted 
a *'Code  of  Muslim  Law"  but  instead  was  directed 
toward  the  regulation  of  a society  whose  members 
shared  rccognisably  Muslim  values,  particularly  as  10 
relaitons  between  the  sexes.  No  hard  and  fast  line  was 
drawn  between  custom  {udat)  and  the  ^ari^a. 

It  has  been  noted  (hat  the  conflict  between  tradi- 
tional and  modernist  Muslims  which  occurred  in  the 
Peninsular  Malay  states  was  absent  in  Sarawak, 
possibly  because  the  small  number  of  local  religious 
scholars  studied  in  Mecca,  not  in  Cairo,  the  centre  of 
late  I9th  cemury  reformist  ideas,  and  because  Brooke 
rule  isolated  Sarawak  Muslims  from  contact  with  the 
imerrtat tonal  Muslim  community.  Also,  the  pandak 
schools  [see  eMANTRHMj  which  on  the  Peninsula  pro- 
vided elementary  training  in  the  Muslim  science*, 
were  not  developed  in  Sarawak.  In  1939  a group  of 
Malays  in  Kuching  established  the  Persaluan  Mdayu 
Sarnu^nk  (the  Sarawak  Malay  Association),  one  of 
whose  aim*  was  to  protect  Islam.  The  Association  was 
banned  under  the  Japanese  Occupation  of  Sarawak, 
although  there  was  otherwise  little  interference  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  Malays  (Muslims). 

This  rather  static  position  has  been  fundamentally 
changed  from  the  I E?80s.  A Department  of  Religious 
Affairs  has  been  established,  Muslim  oiriciats  have  a 
defined  status  in  the  administrative  system  of  the 
state,  a Sharia  Court  System  is  in  place  and  hadjdj  and 
educational  finances  are  provided.  Islam  ha.s  also  a 
political  voice  in  state  affairs  as  in  the  other  states  of 
Malaysia  [fl.y.  ],  Dakwah  activity  has  been  increasingly 
evident. 

RihiiogTaphy  : R.  Pringle^  R&jahs  and  rebdi:  tht 
Ibans  qf  Samtju&k  under  Brooke  rule,  1S4I-1941  ^ Lon- 
don 1970;  J .P.  Ongkili.  Pre- Western  Brunei,  Saraiuak 
and  Sabah,  in  Sarauuak  Museum  Journal^  N.S.  xx/40-1 
(1972);  M.  Leigh,  The  rising  moon  p&Htkal  change  in 
^rawok^  Sydney  1974;  C.  Lockhard^  'I'he  Southeast 
Asian  town  in  perspeUitfe:  a sociaf  history  of  Kuching, 
Aiulaysia,  JS20-I970,  2 vols.,  Ann  Arbor  1974; 
M,B,  Hooker,  Native  law  in  Sabah  and  Sarawak, 
Singapore  1980;  R.H  .W.  Reece,  The  name  0/ Brooke 
The  end  of  White  Re^ah  rule  in  Sarawak,  Kuala  Lum- 


pur 1982;  M B.  Hooker,  hiamk  law  in  South- East 

Asia,  Singapore  1984. 

(Viroinia  Mathiison  Hcm5ker) 

SARAY,  or  SaRAI,  the  name  of  two  successive 
capitals  of  the  Golden  Horde  located  on  the  lower 
Volga.  Of  Persian  origin,  .tara/  "palace"  or  "court^", 
entered  Turkic  in  the  1 1 th  century,  where  it  was  often 
paired  with  k^rifti,  from  the  IVikharian  B keraje  "royal 
palace",  to  designate  the  principal  camp  of  a nomadic 
ruler  (Nadelyaev,  et  aL^  Dreuneiyurskiy  slomr\  429, 

488  and  CJauson,  Etymological  dictionary,  664).  In  the 
Mongolian  era,  1 3th- 14th  centuries,  there  was  a fur- 
ther proliferation  of  Sarais  (sec,  for  example 
Galstyan,  Armyanskic  islolniki,  28)  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  uncertainly  and  debate  over  the 
nomenclature,  locale  and  chronology  of  the  Golden 
Horde  capitals. 

The  first  of  these  capitals,  now  called  Old  Sarai  for 
the  sake  of  clarity,  is  located  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Akhtuba,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Volga,  near  the 
modern  village  of  JSelitrennoe,  about  125  km/77  miles 
north  of  Astrakhan.  Founded  by  Baiu,  the  son  of 
Djoj^t,  6inggis  Kban’'s  eldest  son,  some  time  after  the 
conquests  of  Russia  and  the  Ripifak  steppe  (completed 
around  1242),  Sarai  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in 
1254  when  the  Franciscan  William  of  Rubruck  visited 
the  site  on  his  way  to  Mongolia.  He  relates  only  (hat 
Sarai  was  newly -built  by  Baiu  and  had  a palace 
(Mongol  mission,  ed.  Dawson,  207,  210).  The  character 
of  the  new  capital  is  nicely  evoked  in  Djuwaynrs 
depiction  of  Sarai  a.s  both  a "camp"  (mukhayyam)  and 
as  a "city"  (iAd/ir)  (i,  222;  Djuwavnj-Bovie.  i,  267). 

According  to  the  archeological  evidence,  Sarai  was 
a large  complex,  about  four  km/l2|4  rniles  in  length 
and  covering  an  area  of  10  km^.  I'he  city  had  a well- 
developed  network  of  streets  (usually  defined  by 
drainage  ditches),  water  reservoirs,  markets  and 
substantia]  artisans’  quarters  which  housed  jewellers, 
metaismiths  and  glass-  and  ceramics- makers.  I'he 
walled  villas  of  the  wealthy  were  generally  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  (Egorov,  Istori<^eskaya 
geogra/iya,  114-117;  Fyodorov- Davydov,  Golden  Horde 
cities,  19-22). 

I’lte  most  informative  literary  sources  on  Old  Sarai 
all  date  to  the  1330s,  just  before  the  move  of  the 
capital  upstream  to  New  Sarai  (Saray  aJ-Djadid),^  and 
consequently  there  has  always  been  some  dispute  over 
which  city  is  described  in  these  accounts.  In  most 
cases,  however,  a careful  reading  of  the  source 
resolves  the  apparent  ambiguity.  Ibn  BaqQia,  for  ex- 
ample, begins  his  description  of  ' ‘al-Sara’ ' by  stating 
that  it  took  four  days  of  travel  m reach  the  capital  from 
Hadjdj  Tarkhan,  the  modern  Astrakhan.  Clearly, 
therefore,  he  visited  Old  Sarai,  which  is  125  km/77 
miles  from  Astrakhan,  and  not  New  Sarai,  which  is  a 
further  four  days’  journey  to  the  north.  Moreover,  the 
dimensions  of  the  Sarai  he  depicts  also  confirm  this 
conclusion;  his  city,  like  Old  Sarai,  is  large,  a half- 
day’s  ride  in  length  (tr.  Gibb,  ii,  515-16),  while  the 
New  Sarai,  according  to  recent  topographical  studies 
(see  below),  was  much  smaller,  barely  2 km“  in  area. 

Other  contemporaneous  accounts,  by  Abu  'l-Fida^ 
and  al-^Umari,  also  picture  a large,  populous  city  an<|gp  COIT) 
arc,  in  all  probability,  referring  to  Old  Sarai  (Abu  'l- 
Fidl^  Takwim,  tr,  ti,  i,  322-3;  aJ-^Umari,  ed.  Lech, 

Ger.  tr.  146,  Arabic  text  81), 

The  city  described  by  these  authors  was  full  of  mer- 
chants and  markets.  E,uropcan  sources,  such  as  the 
commercial  manual  of  Pegolotti,  correctly  place  Sarai 
on  the  main  overland  trade  route  leading  from  the 
Crimea  to  China  (Yule,  Cathay^  iii,  147;  cf.  Bratianu, 
RechercheSy  239-41).  7Tie  inhabitants,  as  was  typical  of 
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Mongolian  capitals^  were  diverse:  Muslims  and 
Christians  and  numerous  eihnic  groups  including 
Alans,  Circassians,  Russians,  ^p£aks  and  Greeks, 
each  of  which,  according  to  Ibn  Eaf|uta,  had  its  own 
quarter  and  bazaar.  In  its  early  decades  Sarai  had  a 
substantial  Christian,  mainly  Orthodox,  population. 
Tn  1261  a bishop  was  appointed  to  Sarai  to  mimster 
to  its  Christian  residents  and  visitors.  This  bishop  also 
played  a central  role  in  diplomacy  between  the 
Mongols,  the  Russian  principalities  and  Byzantines 
chmnicU^  tr.  Zenkovsky,  iii,  37,  45,  63,  132' 
Meyendorf,  Byzoniium,  45,  46,  78,  132.  150,  185), 
The  Orthodox  presence  at  Sarai  is  reflected  in  the 
numerous  finds  of  metal  icons  and  other  religious  ob~ 
jects  (Poluboyarinova,  RvLiskit  49-54),  Over  the 

course  of  time,  and  iiarticuLarly  during  the  early 
decades  of  the  14th  century,  the  city  took  on  a more 
Muslim  character.  Ozbek,  the  khan  of  the  Golden 
Horde  (r.  1311-41),  and  a convert  to  Islam,  built  a 
maifrfljfi  in  Sarai  and  successfully  attracted  Muslim 
scholars  to  his  capital  (al-^Umarl,  ed.  Lech,  Gcr.  tr. 

] 36,  Arabic  text  68),  By  the  late  I330s  when  the  Fran- 
ciscan Pascal  of  Vittoria  reached  *'Sarray^’,  he  viewed 
It  as  “a  city  of  Saracens* L and  notes  further  that 
several  years  prior  to  his  arrival  Christian  mis- 
sionaries were  martyred  there  (Yule.  Caihay^  ui.  82, 
83). 

The  transference  of  the  capital  from  Old  to  New 
Sarai  took  place,  by  the  best  available  evidence,  at  the 
end  of  Ozbek*s  reign.  The  issue  is  complicated,  how- 
ever, by  the  existence  of  contradictory  information  on 
the  origin  and  name  of  the  new  capital.  Muslim 
writers  of  the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries  often  refer  to  a 
second  Sarai  founded  by  Berke  (r.  1257-66),  the  first 
ruler  of  the  Golden  Horde  to  embrace  Islam  . Accord- 
ing to  a tradition  related  by  Ibn  ^Arabsiiah,  the 
historian  of  the  TTmurid  period,  Berke  first  con- 
structed and  then  peopled  his  Sarai  with  Muslim 
divines  a$  a conscious  mean$  of  spreading  Isia^n  in  the 
pagan  steppe  (tr.  Sanders,  77-9;  cf.  aJ-^UmarT,  ed. 
Lech,  Ger.  ir.  146,  Arabic  text  81),  Moreover, 
Nafanzf,  writing  in  the  early  I5th  century,  refers  to 
both  a Saray-i  Barka  and  a Saray-i  Batu  (ed.  Aubin, 
81,  97,  366).  Such  terminology,  however,  b never  en- 
countered In  earlier  sources.  Rashid  ah  Din,  for  exam- 
ple, speaks  of  Batub  death  ai  Saray,  and  more 
significantly,  of  Berke b burial  at  Saray-i  Batu  (ed. 
Karlml,  i,  122,  ii,  744).  Berke ’s  capital,  an  island  of 
the  faith  in  a sea  of  paganism,  is,  in  all  likelihood,  a 
pious  Action,  one  that  has  bedevilled  many  19th-  and 
20th-century  scholars  who  have  sought  to  equate 
Saray-i  Barka  with  Sariy  al-Djadfd-  In  reality,  Saray 
aJ  -DJ  ad  id  was  built  in  the  1330s  and  became  the  new 
capital  in  the  early  1340s  when  Djanibek  (r.  1342-37) 
came  to  power.  Several  lines  of  evidence  point  to  this 
conclusion.  First,  the  earliest  literary  reference  to 
New  Sarai  is  a report  of  an  anonymous  1 4th-century 
Mamluk  author  who  relates  that  Ozbek  died  there  in 
1341  (Tizengauzen,  Sbornik  maierialov,  i,  Russian  tr. 
263,  Arabic  text  254).  Second,  and  even  more  helpful, 
is  Ibn  'Arabaiiahb  statement  that  “between  the 
building  of  Saray  and  its  devastation  there  passed 
sixty- three  years'*  (tr,  Sanders,  79).  Since  its  destruc- 
tion by  TTmur  occurred  in  1393,  the  city  was  founded 
In  cfl.  1332.  The  numismatic  evidence  also  supports 
this  chronology;  minting,  which  began  in  Old  Sarai 
around  681/1282-3,  is  drastically  reduced  after 
740/1339-40,  and  in  the  following  year,  741/1340-41, 
silver  dirhams  appear  for  the  first  lime  in  Saray  al- 
J^jadld.  Thereafter,  Saray  al-^adtd  becomes  one  of 
the  most  active  mints  in  the  Golden  Horde,  while  Old 
SaraL*s  output  is  limited  and  intermittent  (Fedorov- 


Da Vidov,  O mxiak  momtn&y  ieh^ki^  83;  MellLnger, 

Cflfjjj  of  tk€  Goldtn  1 70-3).  Lastly,  extensive  ar- 

cheological investigation  of  the  site  shows  that  it  was 
founded  in  the  14th  century;  no  evidence  has  emerged 
to  support  an  earlier  date. 

New  Sarai,  modern  Tsarev,  was  located  on  the 
Akh'nba,  just  below  the  great  bend  of  the  Volga, 
about  125  km/77  miles  north  of  Old  Sarai.  The  area 
encompassed  by  New  Sarai  is  well  defined  by  a defen- 
sive ditch  that  encircled  the  city.  Oval  in  shape.  New 
Sarai  was  1 .6  km  in  length  and  1 km  wide.  Inside  are 
the  remains  of  a modest  earthen  embankment  with 
strong  points  guarding  the  main  gates.  In  the  view  of 
the  excavators,  the  ditch  and  the  wall  were  not  part  of 
the  original  construction  but  a later  addition,  proba- 
bly dating  to  the  J360s-  Within  the  walls,  the  New 
Sarai,  like  the  Old,  had  a network  of  streets  defined 
by  drainage  ditches,  along  which  were  located  in- 
dividual homes.  In  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the 
city,  there  were  a number  of  fenced-in  villas,  while  the 
poorer  classes  and  artisans  were  concentrated  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  where  they  often  lived  in  earthen 
dugouts  {^tmiyanka  in  Russian).  Northwest  of  the 
main  city  was  a suburb  with  its  own  walls,  streets  and 
water  supply  ( Fedorov  - Da  v Id  ov  et  a/A,  ATkiifi>lQgi£fsk£i 
isslfdovanijg,  68-71).  The  living  quarters  unearthed  at 
New  Sarai  reveal,  not  unexpectedly,  an  admixture  of 
styles.  The  square  and  rectangular  houses  of  wood 
and  brick  find  their  prototypes  in  Kii'^irazm,  the 
well-attested  use  of  yurts  in  the  city  goes  back,  of 
course,  to  Mongolian-Turkic  traditions,  while  the 
earthern  dugouts  show  continuity  with  the  local 
Saltovo-May^ki  culture  of  the  5th- 1 0th  centuries 
(Egorov,  172-93) 

The  internal  history  of  the  new  capital  is  little 
known.  One  can  infer  that  it  was  touched  but  not 
devastated  by  the  plague  which  repeatedly  swept 
through  Russia  and  the  Volga  region  between  1345- 
54  (Nik<fn  ckr^nide.  ed.  Zenkovsky,  iii,  157).  This 
threat,  as  Mellinger  has  suggested,  might  explain  the 
appearance  of  new  coins  in  749/1348-49  bearing  the 
inscription  Saray  al-Mahrusa,  “Saray  the  preserved 
[of  God]”  {C&im  qf  the  Goiden  H^rde^  178-80),  New 
Sarai,  from  the  number  of  metal,  stone,  and  ceramic 
crosses  found  there,  also  had  a Christian  population, 
and  it  seems  likely  (hat  the  “bishops  of  Sarai”  ap- 
pointed in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  because 
of  the  continued  importance  of  their  diplomattc  func- 
tions, were  now  stationed  at  New  Sarai,  near  the  court 
of  the  Golden  Horde  ( Pol  ubo^ri  nova,  Russ  kit  lyudi^ 

54-72;  Nikun  chtonich^  ed.  Zenkovsky,  iii,  242,  iv,  14, 

135,  139). 

New  Sarai  was  buffeted  by  the  growing  turmoil 
within  the  Golden  Horde,  Under  Mamai,  a non- 
£inggisid  general  who  attempted  to  control  the  Horde 
through  puppet  rulers,  the  capital  became  a major 
centre  of  resistance  to  his  rule.  In  1361,  according  to 
a Russian  source,  “the  Lords  of  Sarai”  rebelled, 
“fortified  Sarai”,  elevated  a kh^  of  their  own,  and 
in  the  following  year  fought  a battle  with  the  forces  of 
Mamai  ed.  Zenkovsky,  iii,  189).  Ap- 

parently it  is  these  events  that  produced  the  ditch  and 
embankment  uncovered  by  Soviet  archeologists  al^p  QQppi 
New  Sarai.  Mamai  later  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Moscovite  Principality  in  1 380  and  Toktamigh,  a 
<5inggisid  from  the  eastern  wing  of  the  ^jo^Sd  line, 
seized  control  of  the  Golden  Horde  with  the  support 
of  Timur.  According  to  Russian  and  Turkish  sources, 
he  occupied  “Sarai*'  where  he  was  formally  enthron- 
ed i^Pamy^iniki  iit£T^t\An  dsevnty  Rusi^  191,  192;  Abu  *1- 
GhazI  Bahadur  tr.  Desmaisons,  171). 

That  New  Sarai  is  probably  meant  here  is  supported 
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by  :Ke  fact  that  Toktamish  issued  considerable 
coinage  at  Saray  al-Oljadrd  throughout  his  reign.  But 
xince  coins  were  also  minted  at  Sarai  at  this  time,  a 
measure  cjf  ambiguity  remains  {MuEhainadiev, 
M&n^tnq;^  sislema,  147.  152).  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever. it  is  imfHJrtant  to  consider  that  for  the  Mongols 
the  concept  of  a single  and  fixed  capital  had  far  less 
significance  and  meaning  than  it  did  for  sedentary 
peoples  and  that  they  continued  their  nomadic  life- 
style long  after  the  empire  was  founded.  The  elder 
Polos,  for  example,  met  Bcrke  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oucaca  (Ukek)^  a summer  pasturage  halfway  between 
Sarai  and  arid  Russian  sources  indicate  that 

Ozbek  had  a camp  as  far  west  as  the  Sea  of  Azov 
(Marco  Polo.  ed.  Moule  and  Pelliot,  i,  74,  76;  Nikon 
cfiTOnicU^  tr.  Zenkovsky,  iii,  104).  This  pattern  per- 
sisted into  the  later  14th  and  15th  centuries,  Ibr  the 
extant  (decrees)  of  the  Golden  Horde  clearly  re- 

veal that  its  rulers  were  still  on  the  move,  making  an- 
nual rounds  (Usmanov.  Zaiopannte  aktL  264-5).  For 
the  Mongols,  their  successive  capitals,  Old  and  New 
Sarai,  were  much  enlarged  winter  camps  which  hous- 
ed them  for  only  part  of  the  year  (see  a]-^Uman,  ed. 
Lech,  Gcr.  tr.  147,  Arabic  text  83;  cL  also  Gydrffy, 
iSyjfCTTtf  sfifT  Ti'sidsnces,  48-53,  135).  This  is  why  the  Rus- 
sian chroniclers,  who  report  endless  official  trips  to  the 
Khan,  always  say  that  their  prince  went  to  the  or^^a, 
never  to  Sarai,  for  they  well  understood  that  the  actual 
“capital”  of  the  Horde  was  wherever  the  moving 
camp  (oT^a)  of  the  Khan  was  located  at  a given  point 
in  time. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  Golden  Horde,  quite  visi- 
ble by  the  last  decades  of  the  14th  century,  had  im- 
mediate and  disastrous  repercussions  for  all  the 
Golden  Horde  cities  of  the  Volga  basin.  When 
Tok tarnish  ^tnd  his  patron  Ttmur  felt  out,  the  latter 
launched  a major  punitive  campaign  which 
culminated  in  the  winter  of  1 395  with  the  destruction 
of  Ha4jc(j  Tarkhan  and  New  Sarai,  or  Sarai  the  Great 
(Saray  Velikiy)  as  the  Russian  “Sttiry  of  Temir 
Aksak”  has  it  (Pamja/zjili  iiifraturt  Rusi,  232, 

233),  According  to  Itmurid  historians,  Sarai  and  its 
surrounding  districts  were  sacked,  levelled  and  set 
ablaze  fSharaf  al-DTn  ^Alf  YazdT,  ed.  ^AbbasJ,  i,  552; 
Ni^am  al-Din  Shainl.  ed.  Tauer,  I,  164).  Yet  de.spite 
the  claims  of  total  devastation,  these  cities  were  at 
least  partially  rebuilt.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khan 
Muhammad  (1421-45)  Tarkhan,  Saray  aJ- 

^adld  and  Sarai  were  again  issuing  a limited  number 
of  coins  ( M ukhamadiev , M&nelnay'a  sixt^ma,  157), 

The  final  destruction  of  the  Golden  Hoixle  capitals 
can  be  dated  to  the  last  half  of  the  1 5th  century, 
Afanasiy  Nikitin,  a Russian  merchant  who  traversed 
the  entire  length  of  the  Volga  in  1 466,  mentions  only 
one  Sarai  in  his  detailed  itinerary  (Nikitin^  Kho^^nie. 
J 1, 34,  53,  71).  By  this  time,  evidently,  one  of  the  two 
capitals  had  already  faded  into  obscurity.  And  the  sur- 
vivor, whatever  its  identity,  was  soon  under  attack.  In 
1471  troops  from  the  Russian  town  of  Vyatka  raided 
down  the  Volga,  temporarily  occupied  Sarai,  seized 
much  booty,  and  succcs.s  fully  returned  home 
{loiofovska^  Utopit*,  ed.  Zimin,  73).  Another  Russian 
raid  came  in  1480,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
S i be  rian  and  Nog  h ai  I'a  i ars  jo*  ned  force  s and 
Systematically  pillaged  all  the  camps  of  the  Great 
(Golden)  Horde  “between  the  Don  and  Volga” 
(Kazanskq^  islQri^,  ed.  Moiseeva,  56; 
iftopisnti  svod,  ed.  Serbina,  93-4).  The  Golden  Horde 
had  been  dealt  a crippling  blow  from  which  it  never 
recovered  and  Sarai,  its  long-time  capital,  - departs 
from  the  historical  stage. 

Well-known  and  important  cities  in  the  islamic 


world  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  fame  of  the  Sarais 
spread  much  further  afield.  Chaucer,  in  Thf  Squire's 
Taif  refers  to  “Sarray  m the  Land  of  Tartarye”  and 
Sarai /Sarra  appears  on  European  maps  in  the  1320s 
with  anachronistic  references  as  late  as  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury. Fra  Mauro's  world  map  of  1459  even  registers 
the  two  Sarais,  the  “great”  and  the  “small”  (Tardy, 
Conirihuthn.  182,  184.  185-6,  189,  190,  206,  212, 

217). 

Bihiioi^raphy:  1.  Sources,  (a)  ATolnc.  Ibn 
'Arabxhah,  Tamerlane  or  Timur  th^  Great  Amir,  tr. 

J,H.  Sanders,  repr.  Lahore  1976;  Abu  'I-Fida^, 
ai'huiddn.,  tr.  Reinaud,  Giographie 
d*AbouLjida,  li/J,  Paris  1848;  Ibn  Ba^fu^a,  Travel,  ii, 
tr.  H.A.R.  Gibb.  Cambridge  1962;  V. 
llzengauzen,  Shomik  matertaiQu  otnosynshiil^sya  k 
hiorii  Zoiotoy  Qrdi^  i,  lzi}ieieniya  iz  locineniy  ujabtkikh, 

St.  Petersburg  1884;  ^Umari,  7)aj  mongoHsch^ 

WeUrekk^  ed.  and  tr.  K,  l^ech,  Wiesbaden  1968.  (b) 

Turkic.  Abu  ^l-Gh  azi  Bahadur  Khan,  Hidoire  dts 
Adongois  ct  des  Taiares^  tr.  P.l.  Desmaisons,  repr.  St. 
Leonards  and  Amsterdam  1970.  (c)  Persian,  Dju- 
waynl,  Ta\£kh^i  diihan ‘gushd,  ed.  Kazwjni,  i;  idem, 
i,  tr.  J.A,  Boyle;  Mu^m  al-Dm  Najanzj,  Munta^uib 
ai-tawdrikh^i  mu^fnf,  ed-  J - Aubin,  Tehran 
1336/1957;  Rashfd  al-Om,  Diamt^  al’lawdri^,^  i,  ii, 
ed-  B.  KarimT,  "I'chran  1338/1959;  idem,  TV  suc- 
cessors of  Genghis  Khnn,  tr.  J.A.  Boyle,  New  York 
1971;  Ni^am  al-Din  Shami,  Hisioire  des  conquetes  de 
Tamerlan  intiiulie  ^etfar-ndma.  i.  Texte  per  sane  ^ ed.  F. 

Tauer,  Prague  1937;  SharaF  al-Dm  'Ah  YazdT, 
Zafar-ndma,  i,  ed.  M.  ^Abb^i,  Tehran  1336/1957, 

(d)  Russian.  losafovskaya  ieiopis\  ed.  A. A.  Zimin, 

Moscow  1957;  Kazartskajq  isloriyu,  ed.  G.N. 
Moiseeva,  Moscow- Leningrad  1954;  Afanasiy 
Nikitin,  Kho^enie  za  tri  morya,  ^MoscOw-Lcningrad 
1958;  Ihe  Nikon  ckronkU,  iii-iv,  tr.  S-  Zenkovsky, 
Princeton  1986-6;  Pamyatniki  UieratuTi  dreun^  Rusi; 
XlV-seredina  XV  ueka.^  Moscow  1981;  Uslyukskii 
letopisnli  svod,  ed-  K.N.  Serbina,  Moscow- 
Leningrad  1950.  (e)  Armenian.  A.G.  Galstyan, 
Armycinskie  istodnikt  o M&ngolakk^  Moscow  1962.  (f} 
PJuropean.  Marco  Polo,  The  description  of  the  world,  i, 
ed.  A.O.  Moule  and  P.  PclJiot,  London  1938; 

Pascal  ofViitoria,  Letter^  in  Vuje,  Caihay  and  the  way 
thither,  iii,  repr,  Taipei  1966;  Francesco  Balducci 
Pcgolotti,  La  praeika  della  mereaiura,  in  Yule,  op.  cit. , 
ill;  William  of  Rubruck,  Joumey^  in  C.  Dawson 
(ed,),  7 he  Mongol  mission.  New  York  1955. 

2.  Archeology  and  numismaiics,  V.I.. 

Egorov,  Zilishca  Nooogo  Spray,  in  A,P.  Smirnov 
(cd,),  Poooli^e  d srednie  ueka,  Moscow  1970,  172-93; 

G.A.  Fedorov-Davldov  et  alii,  Ar^eologiieskie 
iisledoeaniya  Tsareuskogo  gorodtiltle  {Nouiy  ..Voray)  v 
J 95 9- J 966  VO.,  in  Smirnov  (cd.),  Fooolik  u srednie 
Veka,  68-171;  idem,  O nadale  monetnojf  ^ekanki  u 
Khorezrne  T Saray  v konUe  XUI  v.,  in  Epigtafika 
uosioka,  xiv,  Moscow- Leningrad  1961,  79-89;  G.M, 
Mellinger,  The  silver  rains  of  the  Golden  Horde:  1310- 
1358,  in  Arehivum  Eurasiae  Medii  Aevi ^ vii  (1987-91), 

153-211;  A.G.  M u kham  adie  v , Bulgaro  - Tata  rskaya 
monelnaya  sistema  A7/-AT'  w.,  Moscow  S983;  S.A. 

Yanina,  Monety  Zolotoy  Ord!  iz  rajjtp/xfA^sIp^ji^J/Qr.COlTI 
pouoUskoy  arkh^ologice.^kqy  ekspediisU  na  Tsarevskom 
gorodi^ie  V 1959-1962  gg.,  in  Smirnov  (cd.),  Povotz'e 

0 srednie  ueka,  194-218, 

3.  Studies.  G.I.  Bratianu,  Reeherekes  sur  k earn- 
merce  g^ois  dans  la  Mer  Noire  au  XHP  siecle,  Paris 
1929;  Sir  G.  Clauson,  An  etymological  dictionary  of  pre- 
thirteenth  century  Turkish,  Oxford  1972;  V.L.  Egorov, 
Istaricfskaya  geografiyq  Zolotoy  Ordt  v XIl-X/P'  vt/., 

Moscow  1985,  112-17;  C,A.  Fyodorov- Davydov, 
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I'hi  cuUure  of  the  Gold£n  Horde  cities  (British  Ar- 
cheological Repom^  198),  Oxford  1984,  16-25;  B. 
Grekov  ^ Hordg  d*Or  ei  let 

Russie^  Paris  1961,  155-47;  Gy.  Gyorffy,  Sysieme  de 
residences  d'hiver  et  d*iic  chez  les  nomades  et  Us  chefs 
honuToh  dt  sitcU^  in  ATchiuum  Eurasioe  Medii  Aeoi^ 
i (i975).  45-153;  J,  MeyendorT^  Byzotilium  ond  the 
rise  of  Russia,  Cambridge  1981;  V.M,  Nadelyaev  et 
ahi,  Dfevnet^rkskiy  slovar',  Leningrad  1969;  M.D. 
Pol  obcjyari  nova,  Russkie  lyudi  o Zototoy  Orde, 
Moscow  1978,  49-72;  B.  Spuler,  Uie  Q&ldene  Horde y 
^Wiesbaden  1965,  264-70;  J.  Tardy,  A conirihufion  to 
the  cartography  of  ike  centtai  and  iotver  Volga ^ in  A. 
Rona-Tas  (ed.  ),  Chuvash  studies,  Wiesbaden  1982, 
179-236;  M.A.  Usmanov,  ^alomnme  akil  diuiieoa 
uius,  Kazan  1979;  B.B.  ^iromirskil,  Sareti,  in  The 
Modern  Kncyclopedia  of  Russian  and  Soviet  History, 
xxxiii  (Gulf  Breeze,  Fla.  1983),  101-2. 

(T-T.  Alcskn) 

SARAY  (p.)  (from  an  Old  Persian  form  ^stdda,  root 
Srd  *'to  prcjtcci’')  means  in  Persian  dwelling, 
habitation  or  house.  The  word  is  frequently  com- 
pounded with  another  substantive  to  indicate  a par- 
ticular kind  of  building.  The  best  known  example  is 
kdrmdn  sardy  *Taravanscrai'\  a roadside  stopping- 
place  for  caravans  {see  kman].  Similarly,  the  Djannai- 
sardy  added  to  the  northern  part  of  the  shrine  at  Ar- 
dabTl  by  the  S^fkwid  Shah  T^hmasp  1 ca.  947/1540  is 
a domed  octagonal  building  used  for  §ufi  gatherings 
and  prayer  (A.H.  Morton,  The  A rdabfl  shnPe  in  the  reign 
of  Shdh  Tohmdsp  /,  in  Iran,  xii  [1974],  31-64,  and  xiii 
[1975],  39-58,  no.  C).  The  word  sardy  was  extended  to 
refer  to  the  seat  ot  government  and  the  residence  of  a 
prince.  It  could  refer  to  a town.  Ak  Saray  for 

example,  is  a town  in  inner  Anatolia  with  a castle  built 
by  the  SaJ^uk  sultan  of  Rum,  Kflish  Arslan  11  (r.  55J- 
88/1156-92).  Seray  Berke  j,  capital  of  the  Blue 
Horde  in  southern  Russia,  takes  its  name  from  its 
founder  Berke  (r.  653-65/1237-67).  The  most  com- 
mon meaning  of  sardy y however,  is  palace,  and  this 
article  is  a general  review  of  Islamic  palaces.  It  in- 
cludes examples  known  by  other  names,  but  concen- 
trates on  those  in  the  eastern  Islamic  lands,  where  the 
word  j'aray  is  common  and  on  those  that  are  nt>t  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam. 

In  early  Islamic  times  [see  architecture],  palaces 
were  known  in  Arabic  by  various  terms,  including  the 
rare  haldl  [^,  t',  in  Supphj,  derived  from  the  Latin 
palatium.  A more  comnion  term  was  kccfr,  used  for 
Umayyad  desert  palaces  and  frontier  forts.  ah 

Hayr  ^-Gharhl  \q.v.  ],  for  example,  was  an  Umayyad 
castle,  and  al-Hayr  aJ-Sharkf  ]»  an 

Umayyad  agricultural  settlement.  These  fortlficci 
residences  were  square,  two-storeyed  structures, 
usually  35  or  70  m per  side,  with  apartments  of  several 
rooms  opening  on  to  a central  court.  They  arc  re- 
markable for  their  elatiorate  decoration,  including 
llotir  mosaics,  paintings,  and  carved  stuccoes,  and  the 
fancier  establishments  formed  part  ol  larger  com- 
plexes with  mosques,  baths,  dams  and  other 
buildings.  The  biggest,  the  palace  at  Ukhaydtr  [tj.v.] 
in  southern  ^Irak,  is  generally  considered  to  be  sc^mc- 
what  later  (late  Sth  century)  and  is  distinguished  not 
only  by  its  larger  size  (112  x 82  m)  but  als<j  by  its  in- 
ventive vaulting  and  extensive  decoration  in  carved 
stucco  and  brick  laid  in  geometric  patterns.  Many  of 
these  residences  can  be  considered  to  continue  the 
Late  Antique  tradition  of  the  villa  rustka,  centres  of 
agricultural  exploitation  and  private  pleasure  away 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  urban  establishment.  The 
square  forms  were  repeated  extensively  in  Central 
Asian  palaces  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  [see  oiiiKiSN). 


Their  residences,  known  as  kiis^,  were  mud-brick 
buildings  with  a central  court  or  domed  hall  surround- 
ed by  living  quarters. 

In  contrast  to  these  rural  establishments  from  early 
Islamic  times,  many  of  which  are  still  standing,  con- 
temporary urban  palaces  arc  known  primarily 
through  texts  and  identified  by  other  names.  One  was 
icubhat  ai-^adrd^r  This  was  the  name  of  the  palace 
erected  at  Damascus  by  the  first  Umayyad  caliph 
Mu'^awiya  (r.  41-60/661-80),  and  it  reoccurs  frequent- 
ly in  early  Islamic  times,  for  example  at  the  paJacc 
erected  by  the  ^Abbasids  in  their  new  capital  at 
Baghdad,  founded  in  156/962.  Although  often 
translated  as  **Green  Dome”,  referring  to  an  oxidised 
copper  coveming  over  a wooden  dome,  the  term  is 
better  translated  ‘Thjme  tif  Heaven”,  referring  to  the 
long-standing  Mediterranean  tradition  of  a heavenly 
dome  over  the  ruler’s  throne. 

Another  type  of  urban  palace  was  the  Dir  al-Imara 
("House  of  Government”),  usually  built  adjacent  to 
tile  congregational  mosque  to  allow  the  governor 
ready  access.  The  Dar  al-Imara  erected  by  Sa^d  b. 

Abi  Wakka?  \q.v.  ] at  Kufa  in  1 7/638  just  after  the  com 
quest  of  *’Ir^k  was  excavated  between  1935  and  1956 
by  the  Iraqi  Directorate  of  Antiquities.  It  was  a square 
building  (12,  lOOni  square,  or  J 10  m on  a side)  enclos- 
ing a large  courtyard  with  iwdns  on  three  sides  and  a 
triple-aisled  hall  and  dcrnied  room  on  the  south.  The 
Dar  al-Iniara  erected  by  Abu  Muslim  at  Marw  in 
129/747  is  known  through  textual  descriptions.  It  was 
also  a square  building,  but  had  a central  domed 
chamber  surrounded  by  four  fEttins  that  opened  on  to 
four  courts. 

With  the  founding  of  Samarra^  j by  the 

^Abbasid  caliphs  in  the  3rd/9th  century.  Islamic 
palaces  changed  dramatically  and  became  significant- 
ly broader  and  lower.  The  gargancuan  1 7 6 -ha  palace 
founded  by  the  ^Abbasid  caliph  al-Mu^ta?im  at 
Samarra^  in  22 1 /836  was  known  as  the  Dar  aJ-Khilala 
and  later  as  the  Djawsak  al-Kh^am.  Excavated  by 
the  German  Samarra  Expedition  of  1911-13  and 
surveyed  since  1983  by  the  Iraqi  Directorate  of  Anti- 
quities, the  site  included  immense  gardens  and  two 
main  palatial  units.  The  southern  one,  used  for  public 
audience,  was  a square  buildingj(l  80  x 200  m)  with 
a monumental  gateway  (Bab  al-'Amma),  throne  halls, 
rooms  and  a large  courtyard  on  the  east.  The  northern 
one,  used  for  private  residence,  had  a smaller  square 
reception  hall  and  residential  apartments.  The  palace 
built  by  al-Mutawkkil  two  decades  later  was  on  a 
similar  scale  and  had  a corresponding  division  be- 
tween Spaces  for  public  audience  and  private 
residence.  These  sprawling  palace-cities  with  ncaus 
connecting  cltjsed  and  cjpen  spaces  allowed  visitors  to 
process  in  an  ascending  crescendo  towards  the  ruler, 
and  the  magnificent  wall  decoration,  known  from  con- 
temporary descriprions  and  fragmentary  remains,  was 
intended  to  underscore  the  ruler’s  power  and  majesty. 

^Abbasid  palaces  set  the  mcdcl  throughout  the 
Islamic  world  in  the  mediaeval  period,  and  other 
rulers  copied  not  only  the  architectural  units— two 
juxtaposed  rectangular  halb  or  four  fujans  around  a 
court— but  also  the  sprawling  spaces  divided  intolf.COm 
public  and  private  realms.  The  palaee-cily  founded  in 
325/936  by  the  Umayyads  of  Spain  outside  Cordova 
at  Madinat  al-Zahra’  [^.w.  ].  which  has  been  excavated 
and  reconstructed  by  the  Spanish  since  1911,  was  laid 
out  on  the  shjpes  of  the  Sierra  Morena  in  a scries  ol 
cascading  terraces  that  took  advantage  of  the  site. 

From  garden.s  in  the  lower  zone,  one  ascended  to 
workshops  and  court  buildings  in  the  middle  zone  and 
then  to  the  Alcazar  in  the  highest  zone,  which  contain- 
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cd  the  dar  the  private  quarters  of  the  caliph 

and  his  close  associates.  The  large  scale  (the  site 
measured  some  1500  by.jSO  m or  112  ha)  and  layout, 
like  the  rich  decoration,  was  meant  to  project  the 
Umayyad  caliph's  role,  as  had  the  'Ahbasid  palace  at 
Samarra^. 

The  two  palaces  built  by  the  Fapmid  caliphs  in  their 
new  city  of  al-Rahira  were  smaller  but  also 

splendid  establishments.  They  flanked  the  tnain 
north 'South  road  through  ihe  city,  which  became 
knowrn  as  Bayn  ahl^a^rayn.  The  Great  Eastern  Palace 
built  for  the  caliph  al'Mu^izz  (r.  441; '65/953-75  )) 

reportedly  covered  10  ha  and  had  12  pavilions;  the 
Small  Western  Palace  built  for  hia  successor  al-^Azjz 
(r,  365-86/975-996)  was  set  in  front  of  a vast  garden. 
The  Fa  timid  palaces  were  destroyed  and  the  sites  built 
over  after  the  Ayyubids  transferred  the  seat  of  power 
to  the  citadel.  The  palace  and  state  buildings  were 
located  in  the  southern  enclosure  constructed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  7th/ 1 3th  century.  The  most  im- 
pressive unit  was  the  dome  chamber  of  the  Dar  al- 
^Adl,  built  by  the  Mamluk  sultan  al'Na5ir  Muham- 
mad in  733/1333-4.  It  survived  until  the  I9ch  century, 
when  it  was  cleared  to  make  way  for  the  Mosque  of 
Muhammad  ^Ali.  The  citadel,  with  palace  and  other 
establishments  for  the  rulers,  was  a common  feature 
of  cities  in  the  l.^vant  during  the  mediaeval  period 
which  can  be  found  in  Damascus,  Aleppo  and 
elsewhere. 

Palaces  in  the  easttrrn  Islamic  lands  al&o  rcptrated 
many  of  the  same  ideas  established  under  the 
"^Abbasids,  Three  mud-brick  palaces  were  built  at 
La^karT  Bazar  a royal  suburb  that  extended 

six  km  northwards  from  Bust  along  the  cast  bank  of 
the  Helmand  River  Begun  as  a garden  development 
in  the  4th/l0th  century  and  expanded  in  the  ,>fh/l  1th 
and  6th/ 12th  centuries,  the  site  was  excavated  by  the 
French  in  the  1940s  and  f950s  (D,  Schlumbcrgcr  €t 
alii,  Lnshkari  Bazar.  Um  residence  r&jfak  ^hazneuide  et 
ghoride,  M^ms.  DAFA,  xviii  [1978];  see  also  the  im- 
portant considerations  by  Terry  Allen,  Notes  on  Bo-si, 
in  ban,  xxvi-xxviii  (i983-9()j).  The  earliest  was  the 
small  Centre  Palace,  erected  along  the  river  hank  with 
a nearby  pavilion  and  large  garden  to  the  east.  It  may 
be  the  erected  by  the  $afFarid  Tahir  at  the  begin- 

ning of  the  4th/10th  century  and  is  unrelatcxl  to  the 
larger  and  better  known  SOuth  Palace,  assigned  to  the 
reign  of  the  Ghaznawid  Mahmud  (383-421/998- 
1030),  In  both  plan — a large  rectangle  enclosing  a 
central  courtyard  with  on  the  four  sides — and 

decoration — panels  of  stucco  carved  in  relief — ^the 
South  Palace  al  LashkarT  Bazar  copies  the  Mesopota- 
mian prototypes  used  at  the  *’Ahbasid  palaces  at 
Samarra^.  Its  most  distinctive  feature  is  a second 
iTtffln-hall  lying  beyond  the  north  tu^dn  and  overlooking 
(he  river.  The  grandest  reception  room  in  the  palace, 
it  had  a dado  painted  with  a frieze  of  attendants  and 
walls  revetted  in  baked  brick  and  carved  stucco  in 
geometric  patterns  and  inscription  bands.  The  third 
palace  at  the  site,  the  poorly-known  North  Palace,  wa.s 
a large  rectangular  enclosure  containing  three  self- 
eontained  buildings,  each  with  a central  courtyard. 

The  plan  oi'  fmdns  grouped  around  a courtyard,  and 
rich  decoration  in  carved  stucco  and  painting,  con- 
tinued to  be  hallmarks  of  palaces  erected  in  the 
5th/lJth  and  6th/ 1 2th  centuries  at  other  sites  in  the 
eastern  Islamic  lands  under  later  Giiaznawrds  and 
their  local  representatives.  For  example,  the  large 
palace  erected  by  Mas'^ud  HI  (r.  492-538/i099'l  1 15) 
to  the  east  of  Ghazna  [^J^  a. } had  a rectangular  court 
(50  X 32  m)  paved  in  marble  and  surrounded  by  32 
niches  and  twdn^i  on  the  four  sides,  with  an  additional 


throne  room  beyond  the  south  lU/dn.  Excavations  un- 
covered an  extraordinary  inscription  in  floriated 
Kufic  that  extends  for  250  m around  the  court.  The 
text  is  a Persian  poem  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
sultan  and  the  glories  of  his  palace  and  was  composed 
specifically  for  the  new  construction  (A.  Bombaci,  The 
Ku/ic  ri/j/iijn  I'ri  Persian  verses  in  the  court  of  the  Royal 
Faiace  of  Mas^Ud  /II  at  Ghazni,  Rome  1966),  Similarly, 
the  palace  erected  by  local  rulers  in  the  northern 
suburb  of  old  Tjrmidh  j yn  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oxus  River  comprised  several  buildings  grouped 
around  a courtyard.  Excavations  by  the  Termez  Ar- 
chaeological Expedition  (TAKE;  1936-8)  and  others 
have  yielded  rich  decoration  in  carved  stucco,  in- 
cluding panels  with  animals  and  other  zoomorphic 
motifs.  The  palace  built  in  the  late  3rd/9th  or  early 
4th/H)th  century  at  Hulbuk,  capital  gf  the  mediaeval 
province  of  KJhottalan  on  the  Kyzyl  (Akhsh) 

River  in  southern  Tajikistan,  was  rebuilt  three  times, 
and  each  time  the  carved  stucco  panels  and  murals 
were  renewed.  The  site,  excavated  since  the  1960s, 
has  yielded  more  than  5,0lKl  panels  and  fragments  of 
carved  stucco,  with  an  exceptionally  diverse  range  of 
geometric,  floral  and  epigraphk  motifs  (E. 
CJulyamova,  Reznoy  f^aVhuka,  Maieriai^naya 

kuVtnta  Tadzhikistana,  iii  |1973J.  186-202), 

Nothing  has  survived  of  Saldjuk  palaces  in  Persia, 
but  thtry  prt>bably  provided  the  mcHdels  for  the  palace 
parks  built  by  the  Saicljuks  of  Rum  in  the  7th/13th 
century  in  or  near  Konya,  Kayseri  and  Alanya.  They 
had  multi -storey  pavilions  commanding  fine  views, 
often  over  a nearby  lake,  and  were  resplendently 
revetted  in  glazed  tiles.  A riparian  view  also  provided 
the  setting  for  the  contemporary  Kara  Saray  (“'Black 
Palace"),  the  palace  built  by  the  A tab  eg  Badr  al-Dm 
Lu^lu^  at  Maw§il  between  630/1233  and  657/1259  (F. 

Sarre  and  E.  Her/.feld,  Arehdologiscke  Reise  im  Euphrat- 
und  Tigris-Oebiel^  Berlin  1920^  ii,  239-49).  Although 
much  of  the  palace  was  destroyed  in  (he  1980s,  it  was 
a iwo-storey  masonry  construction  with  Iwdns 
grouped  around  a central  court  and  had  fine  decora- 
tion in  carved  stucco.  It  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of 
a saray  in  the  Arab  lands,  but  in  its  foundation  inscrip- 
tion {RCEA,  no.  4451)  it  was  simply  called  hind^ 
(^'building"  or  "structure"),  and  the  name  Kara 
Saray  is  probably  modern. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Mongols,  the  tent,  often  set 
in  a garden,  became  a major  form  of  palatial  architec- 
ture [sec  iiiiAYMAj.  These  portable  structures  with 
rigid  supports  covered  with  fabric  have  not  survived, 
but  textual  descriptions  and  depictions  in  later  book 
paintings  show  that  they  were  large  and  elaborately 
decorated  ensembles.  For  example,  the  tent  that 
Huk'gu  used  when  he  ascended  the  throne  near  Baikh 
was  made  of  go  Id -on -go  Id  material  and  attached  by  a 
thousand  gold  nails;  it  included  an  clevatc-d  pavilion 
and  a magnificent  audience  hall  decorated  with  gold 
and  silver  gem-studded  vases  (Ra^id  al-Din,  Djdmi^ 
ai-tdwdrikh^  ed.  and  tr  E.  Quatremere,  Hisioire  des 
Mongols  de  la  Perse,  Paris  1836,  repr.  Amsterdam  1968, 

139-65).  The  ruler's  large  tent  supported  by  guy  ropes 
{bdrgdh)  was  often  combined  with  a trellis  tent  (f^argdh) 
which  served  as  a private  chamber.  These  tents  mad  el  ST.  CO  IT) 
fitting  palaces  for  rulers’  a trellis  tent  that  belonged  to 
the  Ak  Royunlu  ruler  Uzun  Hasan  (r.  857-82/1 453- 
78  had  a woexten  door  painted  in  red  and  blue 

with  scenes  of  lighting  beasts  and  was  covered  with 
blue  cloth  and  trim  mix)  with  red  silk. 

The  tent  was  not  the  only  type  of  palace  used  in  the 
later  period,  however,  and  other  palaces  built  of  more 
perrnanem  materials  continued  forms  and  decoration 
used  earlier.  The  la^gc  and  elaborately  decorated 
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hunting  lodge  uncovcri:d  by  Oerman  excavations  in 
the  early  1960s  at  Takht-i  Sn layman,  to  the  southeast 
of  Lake  Urrniya,  was  begun  ca.  673/1275  by  Abaka  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Sas»anid  sanctuary  of  ShTz 
),  the  site  where  the  Sasanid  emperors  were 
crowned.  The  palace  had  an  artificial  pond  In  the  cen- 
tre of  a large  courtyard  (125  x 150  m)  surrounded  by 
porticoes  and  four  nfoiis  and  lavish  decoration  in  carv- 
ed marble  and  lustre  and  Id^ivardina.,  and  a balcony 
supported  on  wooden  columns  afforded  a fine  view  of 
the  pond  (R.  NaumanOi  Ruinen  Don  7'acht-f 

Sukiman  und  Zmdan-e  SuUiman^  Berlin  1977).  Textual 
descriptions  and  depictions  in  contemporary  paintings 
show  that  other  II  Kh^id  palaces  also  used  the  iwdn 
plan  and  had  elaborate  decoration.  By  the  Mongol 
period^  the  word  mmy  was  increasing  applied  to 
palaces,  even  those  built  earlier.  The  11  Khauid 
historian  Hamd  Allah  Mustawfi  al~Ki.azwrnIj  for  ex- 
arnpJe^  referred  to  the  paiacc  that  the  Buyid  ^Adud  aJ- 
Dawla  (r.  367-72/978-33)  had  built  in  eastern 

Baghdad  as  iardy-i  suUdn  ('^palace  of  the  sultan^ 
Ouzida,  Q&.  Nawa^i,  Tehran  1339,  415),  An 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  version  of  the  one  his  father 
Mu^izz  al-DawJa  had  founded,  the  palace,  which  is 
totally  destroyed,  had  a great  court  surrounded  by 
domed  porticoes,  halls  for  audience,  residences,  and 
gardens. 

The  Hmunds  continued  to  use  both  the  tent  and 
the  structural  palace,  and  the  word  sardy  was  also  used 
with  a qualifying  adjective  of  colour  to  refer  to  a major 
palace  or  citadel-  The  most  famous  'ITmurid  example 
is  the  Ak  Saray  ('*White  Palace""),  the  palace  that 
'iTmur  built  between  78 J and  798/1379-96  in  his 
birthplace,  Kish  [see  KASiJ.|,  later  known  as  ^ahr-i 
Sabz  ('‘The  Verdant  City"').  The  palace  was  located 
in  the  northeast  quadrant  of  the  new  walled  enclosure, 
and  its  facade  faced  north  towards  Samarljcand,  the 
chief  city  of  the  realm.  All  that  remains  is  the  colossal 
entrance  portal  with  a vault  22  m wide,  but 

from  the  description  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  Ruy 
Gonzales  de  Clavijo,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
plan  of  a courtyard  building  with  four  axial  twdrt^. 
The  name,  which  was  used  in  contemporary  sources, 
cannot  refer  to  the  actual  colour  of  the  building,  which 
was  resplendent  with  coloured  tiles,  but  is  thought  to 
signify  ""aristocratic^*  (L.  Golombek  and  Wilber. 
The  Timurid  arekkecture  of  Iran  and  TufflJi,  Princeton 
1988,  no.  39),  The  Gdk  Saray  (“Blue  Palace"'")  that 
Ttmur  built  at  Samarkand  m.  802/1400  was  a four- 
SlOrey  palace  that  has  been  destroyed.  Suburban 
palaces  were  often  called  hdgh^  meaning  a park  or 
estate  with  buildings  and  gardens;  other  terms  used  in 
the  Timurid  peri  cad  include  idMf,  meaning  a pavilion 
with  a view,  ^dna  and  manztl  ("'residence"*),  and  kd^k 
or  some  of  which  were  larger  than  kiosks  or 

pavilions  (T.  Allen,  A catalogue  of  the  iop&nyms  and 
monuments  of  Timurid  Herat^  Cambridge.  Mass.  1981, 
nos.  405  and  206) 

The  palace  precinct  laid  out  between  998/1 590  and 
1020/1611  by  the  Safawid  Shah  Abbas  1 in  his  new 
capital  at  Isfahan  continues  many  Timurid  traditions, 
especially  the  unfortified  exterior  and  the  garden  set- 
ting dotted  with  pavilions,  but  most  of  the  structures 
were  built  of  masonry,  and  not  fabric  tents.  The 
precinct,  sandwiched  between  the  Mayddn-i  Stdh 
("'Royal  Square"’)  and  the  ^ahdr  Bdghy  the  boulevard 
with  trees  and  water  channels  that  leads  south  across 
the  Ziyanda  River,  was  divided  into  two  zones.  A 
more  public  zone  near  the  mayddn  contained 
workshops  and  administrative  offices,  while  a more 
private  residential  area  behind  it  contained  gardens 
with  small  open  pavilions.  These  were  often  known  as 


hadit  bihidit  ("'Eight  Paradises""),  from  their  plan — an 
octagon  with  eight  rooms  or  apartments  arranged 
around  a large  central  hall,  The  form  copies  now- 
vanished  Timurid  models,  known  from  other 
buildings  such  as  the  ^7miVi  Kd^k  ("Tiled  Kiosk"") 
added  tO'  the  Topkapi  P^ace  in  Istanbul  in  878/J473 
and  the  Ha^ht  Bihisht,  the  palace  that  the  Ak 
K<^yunLu  ruler  Ya'^tub  built  at  Tabriz  in  892/1486. 

The  name  was  popular  in  the  ^afawid  period,  as  in 
the  pavilion  built  in  Isfahan  by  Sulayman  I/$aft  II  (r. 

1077- n 85/1666-94),  and  many  smaller  examples. 
Columnar  porches  were  another  popular  design  for 
^afawid  palaces,  found  in  Isfahan  at  the  <!^ihjL  Sutun 
and  repeated  at  K,hiva,  where  the  Tash  Hawli 
(“Stone  Courtyard"")  palace  (1830-8)  incorporated 
several  pillared  porticoes  arranged  around  courtyards 
within  its  163  rooms. 

Many  of  these  Timurid  and  3afawid  forms  were 
copied  in  the  palaces  built  under  the  Mugbals  in  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  but  they  were  Incorporated 
inside  walled  palace- fortresses  and  executed  in  local 
materials,  particularly  red  sandstone  contrasted  with 
white  marble.  In  general,  a main  gate  led  to  a long 
bazaar  which  gave  cm  to  the  courtyard  and  hail  for 
public  audience.  This  public  area  was  separated  from 
a more  private  one  that  had  courtyards  with  pavilions, 
often  called  mahalt  {q.o  for  an  extensive  discussion  of 
both  pavilions  and  their  setting;  and  sec  MUciaACS.  7. 
Architecture,  for  a discussion  of  chronological  and 
Stylistic  developments).  Buildings  were  laid  out  to  take 
acivantage  of  topography  and  setting.  At  Fathpur 
Slkri  Abkar's  fiat  city  (979-93/1571-85),  for  ex- 

ample,  the  tallest  building,  the  five-story  pavilion  with 
domed  kiosk  now  known  as  the  Pan^j  M a hall 
(“Palace  of  Five  [Levels]*'),  demarcates  public:  space 
from  private;  in  the  Red  Fort  (1048-58/1639-48)  built 
by  Shah  Djahan  in  hb  suburb  of  Sh ahc(j:alta n abad  [see 
DiHLi.  ti],  the  private  pavilions  overlook  the  Yamuna 
or  Jumna  River.  The  looser  arrangement  of  earlier 
sites,  such  as  the  Red  Fort  at  Agra,  became  increas- 
ingly regularised,  as  at  Path  pur  Sikri,  and  especially 
at  Shaheyahanabad.  This  greater  attention  to  sym- 
metry and  axiabty  underscores  the  increasing  role  of 
ceremonial  in  MujfhaJ  life. 

Unlike  the  ^afawids  and  Mughals,  who  built 
numerous  palaces  in  several  places,  the  Ottomans 
maintained  their  court  in  a single  palace,  the  Sarayd 
humayun,  founded  by  the  Ottoman  sultan  Me  hemmed 
11  if,  ] after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in 
857/1453  and  used  as  the  primary  residence  of  the  Ot- 
toman sultans  until  the  19th  century.  Although  com- 
monly known  today  as  the  Topkapi  Seray  after  a 
shore  pavilion  built  near  a gate  of  that  name,  until  the 
19th  century  it  was  called  in  Ottoman  sources  sardyd 
^edid-i  ^dmire  ("‘New  Imperial  Palace"*)  ow  yedrsardy 
(""New  Palace"")  to  contrast  it  to  the  eskt  sar^  (“Old 
Palace""),  the  first  palace  that  Mehemmcd  had  built  in 
the  centre  of  city,  and  to  the  Tekfur  Saray,  the  Byzan- 
tine palace  (Gulru  Necipo^lu,  Architecture^  ceremonial, 
and  poiver:  the  Topkapi  Palace  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries^  New  York  and  Cambridge,  Mass.  1991,  4). 

Set  on  a magnificent  promontory  on  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula  overlooking  the  Bosphorus  and  the  harbour  [f.COlTI 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  palace  comprises  an  outer 
precinct  or  park,  known  as  the  First  Court,  and  an  in- 
ner precinct  of  three  courts  constituting  the  palace 
proper.  A line  of  three  great  portals  leading  into  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Courts  provided  a major 
ceremonial  axis  to  the  audience  ball  (T.  ^arf  odasl)  set 
beyond  the  third  portal.  Behind  were  gardens  with 
pavilions,  and  to  the  left  were  several  residences  with 
courtyards,  including  several  for  the  sultan's  harem. 
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separation  of  men’s  anci  women’s  quarters  was 
picked  up  in  European  Janguages,  where  several  loan- 
words from  jarr^j,^gch  as  the  Italian  seragUo  and  the 
French  s^ail  are  sometimes  found  with  the  meaning 
“harem*’ . 

The  pai ace-city  was  also  developed  in  the  western 
Islamic  landsp  as  at  the  Alhambra,  built  up  in  the 
7th/ 1 3th  and  8th/ 1 4th  centuries  outside  Granada  [see 
GHARNATA.  Monumcnts,  B].  One  of  the  best  pre- 
served and  most  popular  examples  of  an  Islamic 
palace^  U i^  actually  a scries  of  palaces,  including  the 
more  public  Comarcs  Palace  with  its  audience  hall 
and  the  more  private  Palace  of  the  Lions. 

The  arrangement  seen  at  the  Alhambra  reappears 
in  palaces  built  later  in  the  western  Islamic  lands.  The 
ruined  Badf^  Palace^  built  at  Marrikusji  J by  the 
Sardian  ruler  Ahmad  aJ-Mansur  {r.  986-1012/1578- 
1603)  for  official  rccepitf>n$^  for  example,  is  an  in- 
flated version  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions.  1 he  biggest 
was  the  palace-city  built  by  the  FLlalT  ruler  Isma^it  (r. 
1082-1139/1672-1727)  at  Miknas  j,  where  seven 
km  of  thick  mud-brick  walls  with  basti<jn5  enclose 
three  separate  palaces,  each  comprising  several 
smaller  palaces  of  differing  arrangements  as  well  as 
pavilions,  mosques,  barracks,  prisons,  stables, 
granaries,  olive  presses  and  huge  pools  to  water  the 
extensive  gardens  (M,  Barrucand,  Urbantsmt  priTiriiT  en 
hiam:  Meknes  it  ies  viUes  royaks  iskmiqtus  pofi-Ttufukhuies  ^ 
Paris  1985).  The  scale  is  far  grander  than  at  the 
Alhambra,  and  the  site  was  so  large  that  the  palaces 
were  never  finished.  Pise,  made  from  the  ever- 
available  earth,  was  the  main  material  c»f  construc- 
tion, but  other  materials,  such  as  columns  and 
marbles,  were  salvaged  from  other  sites  or  imported. 

In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  palaces  in  the 
Islamic  lands  were  often  built  on  European  models  or 
incorporated  features  of  Western  architecture,  such  as 
monumental  stairways,  tall  windows,  engaged 
pilasters,  and  landscape  murals.  DoJmabahfe  Palace, 
the  Ottoman  palace  built  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus  in  1853-5  to  replace  Topkapi  Palace,  had. 
an  opulent  double  staircase  with  rock  crystal 
balustres,  the  nrst_  ceremonial  staircase  to  survive 
since  the  Bab  aJ-^Amma  at  Samarra^.  The  TfCa^jar 
dynasty  of  Persia  continued  the  practice  of  seasonal 
migration  that  the  11  F^hanids  and  Tfmurids  had 
maintained  and  had  palaces  throughout  the  country. 
Path  "All  Shah  (r.  1212-50/1797-1834)  enlarged  the 
Gulistan  Palace  in  Tehran,  a rambling  series  of 
buildings  and  gardens  within  a walled  enclosure  that 
served  as  winter  residence  and  administrative  centre, 
by  adding  the  Marmar,  a columnar  audience 

hall  on  the  form  of  a traditional  /a/ar.  To  cater  for  his 
peripatetic  lifestyle^  he  also  established  many  summer 
palaces,  often  terraced  structures  set  in  elaborate 
gardens,  including  several  in  hillside  villages  subse- 
quently incorporated  in  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Tehran.  His  palaces  were  often  decorated  with  large 
murals  depicting  the  Shah  and  his  court.  The  largest 
was  a mural  painted  by  "Abd  Allah  Khan  in  1812-13 
to  decorate  the  Nigaristan  Palace;  it  showed  the  ruler 
enthroned  in  state  with  118  life-si^e  figures.  I’hc  spate 
of  palace  construction  continued  under  Nisir  al-Din 
(r,  1264-1313/1848-96).  but  the  elegant  symmetry 
typical  of  Path  ^AlT  Shah’s  work  was  abandcpncd  and 
European  elements,  such  as  pilasters  and  tall  win- 
dows, were  added  to  traditional  features  such  as  col- 
oured tilcwork,  ornately  carved  stucco,  and  mirror 
mosaic. 

BibliiigraphyL  In  additiem  to  the  monographs  on 

individual  palaces  cited  in  the  text,  see  G.A. 
Puga^^enkova^  Futi  rg^yitiya  ar^ilekiurt  yu^nogo  7 hr^- 


menhiana  port  rabovlad^niya  i /eodalizffta^  Moscow  1958 
(esp.  eh.  3 on  the  ku^tk  of  the  6th- 1 0th  centuries); 

K.A.G.  Creswell,  A short  a£counl  of  early  Muslim  tjr- 
Harmondsworih  1959,  revised  and  sup- 
plemented by  J.W.  Allen,  Aldershot  1989;  O. 

Grabar,  The  forrmitioTi  of  Islamic  art,  New  Haven 
1973,  revised  ed.  1988;  idem.  The  archiiecture  &f 
poiver:  palaces^  citadels  and foriifkations,  tn  Architecture  of 
the  Islamic  world ^ ed.  G.  Michell,  London  1978,  48- 
79;  R.  Hillenbrand,  ^La  dolce  uita*  in  early  Islamic 
Syria.  The  evidmee  of  lai^  Umayyad  pal^cs^  in  Art 
History  y v{l982),  1-35;J.  Scarce,  The  royal  palaces  of 
the  Qajar  dynasty:  a in  Qajar  /ran.  ed.  E. 

Bosworth  and  C.  Hillenbrand,  Edinburgh  1983. 

329-51;  R.  Eltinghausen  and  Grabar,  The  art  and  ar- 
chitecture of  Islam  Harmondsworth  1987 

(pictures  of  many  early  Islamic  sites);  Ars  Orientalis., 
xxiii  (1993)  (special  issue  on  pre-modern  Islamic 
palaces,  with  articles  on  many  of  the  sites  and 
pieriods  mentioned  above);  R.  Hillenbrand,  hiamic 
archUteture^  Edinburgh  1994  (esp,  eh.  Vil,  palace}; 

S.S.  Blair  andJ.M.  Bloom,  ^The  art  and  arckitecture  of 
Islam  I250-I8(M}^  London  and  New  Haven  1994 
(colour  plates  of  many  palaces  from  the  later 
period);  Bloom,  Palace,  Islamic  lands,  in  Dkihnary  of 
art,  in  press.  (Sheila  S.  Blair) 

SAREADARIDS,  the  name  given  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Bayhak  (Sab;sawar  region  of 

Khurasan  and  a section  of  their  fbliowers,  in  the  half 
century  between  the  death  ^!^f  Abu  Sa^fd  [q  a \ and  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  Timur  (On  the  name, 

often  also  found  as  Sarbadal  (“refactory**),  see  e.g. 

Nawa^L  note  in  Samarkandi,  432.)  The  Sarbadarid 

regime  has  been  variously  viewed  as  a robber  state,  a 
social  revolutionary  movement  animated  by  a strong 
Mahdist  impulse,  and  a type  of  ShT^T  “republic”  (see 
Rocmer,  38-9).  It  can  most  usefully  be  seen  as  an  at- 
tempt at  sdFgovernment  among  the  indigenous 
population  of  western  Khurasan,  faced  with  the 
disimegration  of  Mongol  rule. 

The  Sarbadarid  uprising  started  in  BasJitTn.  in  the 
district  of  Sabzawar,  on  9 Sha^ban  737/13  March 
1337  (Faryupiadi,  347;  cf,  Samarkand!.  147).  ^Abd 
al-Razzak.  son  of  a respected  local  notable,  murdered 
a ta.x  olTicial  and,  in  an  effort  to  forestall  the  Conse- 
quences, rose  in  revolt.  The  readiness  of  others  to 
follow  'Abd  al-Ra^zak,  who  is  painted  as  a rash  and 
abusive  character,  and  later  his  more  sophisticated 
brother,  Wa^ih  al-Dln  Mas^Od,  can  and  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  financial  oppression  oj  the  ivazlr  of 
Khurasan.  ^Ala^  al-Dm  Muhammad  (Amuli,  18 J -2). 

^Ala^  al-Dm*s  exactions  were  driven  by  the  need  to 
finance  the  aspirations  of  the  ^ingizid  pretender 
Tugliay  Timur,  whose  vain  elTorts  to  impose  himself 
as  heir  to  the  IlJdianate  depleted  Khurasan*s  resources 
and  caused  the  Mongol  leaders  to  neglect  the  Sar- 
badarid uprising  until  it  was  too  late. 

‘‘Abd  al-Razzak  was  himself  devoid  of  any  great 
political  purpose,  but  was  able  to  gain  control  of  Sab- 
zawar  (12  $afar  738/9  September  1337),  where 
several  members  of  ^Ala^  al-Dm *s  family  were  killed 
{Faryumadr,  347,  326).  "Abd  al-Razzak's  immoral 
behaviour  led  to  his  death  late  in  738/June  1338  S0tliil3r.COm 
hands  of  hi$  brother  Mas^ud,  who  represented  the 
wider  ambitions  of  the  rural  landowners  of  the  region, 
anxious  to  throw  off  Mongol  rule.  The  growing  band 
of  soldiers,  young  men  and  "^ayydrs  who  eagerly 

joined  him  were  rewarded  by  an  egalitarian  distribu- 
tion of  the  spoils  gained  fr<jm  a series  of  raids,  directed 
particularly  against  the  Dja^un-i  KuL^^an,  which 
culminated  in  the  capture  of  NTshapur  (AmulT,  182). 

More  .significantly,  Mas^ud  sought  to  strengthen 
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the  rather  nimsy  bases  of  his  authority,  and  abo  to  at- 
tract further  support*  by  involving  Shaykh  I;Iasan-i 
l^urT*  a discipJe  the  MazandaranT  Shi^T  darwi^h, 
Shaykh  Khalifa,  in  his  cause.  Although  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  J^urT  had  not  become  master  of  a 
radical  underground  movement,  he  recognised  that 
the  grievances  of  his  adherents  and  of  the  oppressed 
Muslims  of  Khurasan  in  general  could  best  be  re- 
presented  if  he  associated  himself  with  the  protests 
being  voiced  by  the  outlaws  of  Sabzawar.  Thus  began 
the  uneasy  alliance  between  the  Sarhadarids  and  the 
^aykhis  that  gives  the  regime  its  distinctive  character 
(Aubin,  in  Sih^  v/2  [1976]). 

Tuch%  Timur,  in  whose  name  coins  had  con- 
tinued to  be  minted,  even  in  Sabzawar  (Masson 
Smith,  109,  201),  could  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the 
Sarbadlrids,  and  after  an  exchange  of  messages  that 
rcOected  the  new  religious  dimension  contributed  by 
Hasan-i  J^QrT  (Mfrkh^'and,  614),  the  two  sides  met 
near  the  G organ  river.  Tughay  "rTmur’s  army  was 
routed.  ^Ala^  ah  Din  Muhammad,  his  wa2iT,  was  pur- 
sued and  killed  in  Kabud  Qjamaon  23  Sha^ban  742/J 
February  1342  (I bn  Yamln,  569).  The  Sarbadarids 
now  coined  in  the  name  of  Xdghay  '^nmurb  rival 
Sulayman*  the  protege  of  the  Cubanids  {q.Vr\^  and 
sought  to  expand  their  domains  further  at  the  expense 
of  the  Karts  j of  Harat.  T!  his  evidently  coincided 
with  a crisis  in  the  relationship  between  Mas^ud  and 
the  Shaykhfs.  for  during  a battle  near  Zawa  on  13 
Safar  743/18  July  1342  (Ibn  Yamln,  570),  IJasan-i 
^jun  was  killed*  aliegediy  on,  Mas^udb  orders 
(Faryiimadr*  348),  turning  victory  into  defeat. 
Undeterred*  Mas^tid  soon  launched  an  invasion  of 
Rustamdar  and  Mazandaran,  but  the  campaign  end- 
ed in  disaster,  and  he  was  killed  in  DhuM-Ka^da 
743/April  1343  (Amulf,  183-9;  Faryumadi*  348).  Ihe 
following  year,  coins  in  Tugh^y  Tlmur^s  name  were 
again  minted  in  Damghan.  which  had  previously 
passed  out  of  his  conimL 

The  Icadershtp  was  now  assumed  by  one  of 
Mas^ud’s  commanders,  Muhammad  Ayfimur,  who 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  once  more  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Ttighay  Tjmtir.  Although  he  had  shown  himself 
a competent  ruler,  he  was  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  the  darwfit^^  in  Miiharram  747/April  1346 
(Faryumadr,  348)*  who  perhaps  favoured  a more  ag- 
gressive policy.  This  inaugurated  a period  of  instabili- 
ty as  the  Sarbadars,  broadly  loyal  to  the  family  of 
Mas^ud  BashtinT,  and  defending  the  interests  of  the 
Sarbadarid  troops,  vied  for  power  with  the  darwt^s, 
whose  chief  spokesman  (though  not  their  spiritual 
leader),  Kh'*^ad,ja  Ti^  aJ-Din  ^AJi  b,  Shams  al-Dm 
^ishumt.  finally  agreed  to  become  ruler  (16  gha^ban 
748/21  November  1347;  Faryumadi,  348).  Ta^  al- 
DTn  ^Alf  brought  a measure  of  order  to  Sarbadarid  af- 
fairs, He  i^ued  the  first  independent  Sarbadarid 
coinage  (748/1348)*  Sunm  in  type,  and  fblJowed  a 
programme  of  economic  and  moral  reform  designed 
to  appeal  to  the  wide  range  of  opioioii  contained  with- 
in the  Sarbadarid  state  (Masson  Smith,  1 39-2).  In 
general,  he  was  also  able  to  reach  agreements  with  his 
various  neighbours.  In  752/1351*  following  the  incor- 
poration of  Harat  into  the  6aghatayid  sphere  of  inilu- 
ence,  ^AlT  deemed  it  prudent  to  mint  coins  once  more 
in  the  name  of  T ughay  Ttmur.  This  appeasement  of 
the  Mongols,  in  top  of  his  own  autocratic  methods, 
led  to  his  murder  on  28  Shawwal  752/18  December 
1351  (ibn  Yamln,  371), 

One  of  the  assassins*  Yahya  Karrabf,  a landed  pro- 
prietor of  the  district,  resumed  military  hostiitties  and 
after  several  confrontations  with  I'ughay  'Hmur, 
whose  ardu  was  weakened  by  the  Black  Death,  he 


feigned  a willingness  to  make  peace  and  treacherously 
murdered  the  last  of  the  ^ingizids  in  his  camp  at  Pul-i 
Hasjjsjjf  Khatun,  near  Sultan  Duwin.  on  16  Dhu'l- 
KaMa  754/ J 3 December  1353  (Dawlats^ah,  237-8). 

Karrabi  later  came  to  terms  with  the  Mongol  rulers  of 
eastern  f^faurasan.  in  a coalition  against  the  malik  of 
Harat*  but  was  almost  immediately  murdered*  on  10 
Muftarram  759/23  December  1357  (Ibn  Yamln,  56B; 

Aufain.  in  TurciVa*  viii  [1976],  39-41). 

Another  period  of  instability  followed,  again  mark- 
ed by  a series  of  coups  and  political  murders,  the 
precise  chronology  of  which  remains  elusive-  even  the 
most  reliable  sources  arc  inconsistent  and  mutually  in- 
compatible. This  may  partly  be  due  to  the  difficulty 
(even  for  comemporaries)  of  distinguishing  the 
nominal  from  the  actual  periods  of  power  enjoyed  by 
the  different  leaders*  the  two  most  prominent  of 
whom,  Id^^ydar-i  l^a^sib  and  H^san-i  DamjEhani, 
both  installed  their  own  candidates  before  seizing 
power.  One  of  these,  Luff  Allah  son  of  Wasijjh  al-Dm 
Mas^ud,  was  the  last  member  of  this  family  to  rule. 

Internal  divisions  spawned  external  threats,  Amir 
Wall*  son  of  the  former  governor  of  Astarabad,  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  extend  his  control  in  the 
area,  ostensibly  on  behalf  of  Tughay  Timur^s  son 
Lukman.  He  defeated  the  forces  sent  by  fj^ydar-i 
l^as^ab  and  was  able  to  issue  eoins  in  his  own  name 
in  Astarabad  in  759/1358  (Morton,  257).  A large 
force  led  by  fjasan-i  Dam gh ini  was  also  defeated 
(Faryumadi*  330),  Damglian!  faced  further  dif- 
ficulties. Darwi^  'Aziz*  a follower  of  Hasan -i  DjiurL 
installed  himself  in  Mashhad,  where  his  devotions  at- 
tracted followers.  With  their  support*  he  rose  in  revolt 
and  seized  Tus.  Contrary  to  some  assertions*  there  is 
no  numismatic  evidence  that  he  tried  to  establish  a 
Mahdist  state  there  (Monon*  257).  He  was  c.xpelled 
from  Khurasan,  but  Kh^'aclja  ^Ati  b.  Mu^ayyad*  son 
of  a Sabzawarf  notable*  rose  in  revolt  in  Damghan, 
sought  Darwigh  'Aziz's  help  and  together  they  cap- 
tured Sabzawar.  Hasan- i Damghani  was  murdered* 
evidently  in  763/1362. 

With  the  accession  of  Kh'^adja  'Ali*  the  Sfii^ism  of 
the  Sabzawarts  first  found  explicit  political  expres- 
sion. He  announced  his  rule  with  a new  issue  of  coins 
bearing  a formula*  and  instituted  the  practice  of 

leading  a horse  out  twice  daily  for  the  8ablb-i 
Zam^'s  expected  arrival.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  he  invited  an  Imamt  scholar*  Muftammad  b. 

Makki  aF'Amilr  [^,  u,  ]*  to  Sabzawar  to  preside  over 
the  establishment  of  Twelver  Shi^ism  in  the  Sar- 
badarid realm,  anticipating  a similar  move  by  the 
$afawLds  j a century  and  a half  later.  Ibn  Makki 
was  unable  to  accept*  but  he  wrote  a work  on  tmami 
to  guide  Kh'^a^a  ^Ali  (Mazzatiui*  66-7).  The 
earlier  measures  probably  reveal  the  influence  of  Dar- 
wigh  'Aziz  and  the  gjjaykhiyya*  still  hoping  for  a new 
dispensation;  nevertheless*  Kh^adja  'AlTs  commit- 
ment to  this  view  was  lukewarm*  and  within  a year  he 
had  engineered  the  removal  of  Darwl^  'Alr(18  Rabl^ 

1 764/5  January  1363;  Faslh,  95-6)  and  driven  out  the 
^aykJliyya,  even  going  so  far  as  to  desecrate  the 
tombs  of  Shavkh  Khalifa  and  IJasan-i  Djurf 
(Mrrkh^and*  624).  The  flight  of  Darwigh  'Airs  QQppi 

cessor*  Rukn  al-Din,  to  the  court  of  ghah-i  ^hudja' 
the  Mufanarid:  {q-v.\  led  to  an  invasion  of  Sarbadarid 
territory  with  Mu^affarid  support*  in  which  Sabzawar 
was  captnred  in  77S/J376.  Kh'*'adja  'AlT  was  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  with  Amir  Waif,  who  helped  him  regain 
the  city  on  8 Rasijab  781/20  October  1379 
(Faryumadi*  331-3);  but  Kh^adja  'AIT  was  left  with  a 
greatly  reduced  realm. 

Two  years  later*  in  783/1381*  Kh^'adja  'AlT  took 
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the  opportunity  of  prcaorving  hirnsett  by  entering 
l’ijnuir’'s  service-  On  his  death  in  Huwayza  in 
788/l386f6?iip3'Bai'badarid  redms  were  divided 
amongst  several  leaders,  vkfho  also  served  lYmurj 
particularly  in  the  administration  of  I-ower  '^Iraj^-  In 
808/1405*  an  attempt  by  a relative  of  Kh"^id  ja  ^Ali  to 
claim  his  ‘^hereditary  rights" to  the  former  Sar- 
badarid  territories  ended  in  his  execution  and  the  sack 
of  Sabzawlr-  Another  member  of  the  family  later  won 
fame  as  the  poet  Amir  ^ahr 

The  Sarbadarid  regime  channeUtd  a number  of 
currents  flowing  through  f^h^irasanian  society  in  the 
8th/J4th  century-  Its  history  reveals  something  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  rural  population  and  their  leaders, 
the  activities  of  the  /utuivwfi  [?.f  j organisations,  the 
growing  role  of  SufT  skaykhs  in  political  life,  and  the 
hesitant  emergence  of  Shf^ism  as  an  expression  of 
local  particularism.  Many  of  these  themes  arc  ap- 
parent in  the  poetry  of  the  panegyrist  Ibn  Yamin 
\q.v.\,  who  also  praises  the  building  works  of  rulers 
such  as  Ta4i  al-Dln  *’Ali  and  Yahya  Karrabi  (Ibn 
Yamin,  30,  86).  The  latter's  restoration  of  the  kandt^ 
in  Txis  (Dawlatshah*  282-3)  is  symptomatic  of 
the  Sarbadarids‘  vain  but  heroic  attempt  to  counter 
the  negative  effects  of  Mongol  rule  in  Khurasan. 
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idem,  Le  kkanett  de  Cs^oidi >/  U Khotassan,  1334-1380^ 
in  Tareka^  viii  (1976),  16-60;  idem,  art.  ^Abd-al- 
Razzdq  BdUini,  in  £/r*  i (1985),  J53-4;  and  idem*  Le 
quriltai  de  SuMn-Mayddn  {1336),  in /-4  (1991)*  175- 
97.  The  most  recent  survey  is  by  H.R.  Roemer*  I'he 
Jalqyirids^  Muzaffarids  and  Sarhaddrs^  in  Camb.  hist. 
Iran,  vi  (1986)*  esp.  24-39*  49- .50.  ^Abd  al-RafT^ 
Hakikat,  ^anbi^-i  Sarbaddran  wa  dfgar 

^anbisb-hd-yi  Irdniydn  dar  karn-i  haiiiturn'i  kidiri. 


-Tehran  1363/1984,  is  unaware  i>f  Masson  Smith 
and  Aubin ’$  w'ork.  Sec  also  Rashfd  Yasimf,  Ahwd/-t 
Ibn-i  Yamin,  Tehran  1303/1924;  M . M.  Mazzaoui, 

7 ’Ac  origins  &f  the  6^f^i^ids:  Si^istn,  $iifism,  and  the 
Catdi,  Wiesbaden  1972,  (C.P.  Melville) 

SAEOAB  (p.),  literally  “cool  water  “*  often  found 
in  the  Arabised  form  sirddb,  an  underground 
chamber  used  for  keeping  cool  during  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  e.g.  the  ^Irakf  or  Persian  summers. 

Such  building  constructions  are  an  ancient  feature 
of  Middle  Eastern  life,  being  found  amongst  the 
Egyptians  of  Pharaonic  limes  and  in  Babylonia.  Ex- 
amples of  them  have  been  Jbund  in  the  remains  of  the 
early  ^Abbasid  palace  at  al-Ukhavdir  [^. &-]  and  at  al- 
Mu^tasim"s  palace,  the  DJawsak  al-Khakani,  at 
Samarra.  At  Bagjhdad  until  recent  times,  traditional- 
type  houses  had  a semi-ba-sement  vaulted  cellar  sunk 
into  the  ground  some  1.5  m/5  ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  This  was  ventilated  by  a shaft  on  thc 
north  side  of  the  chamber  running  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  house  in  order  to  catch  the  cooler  north 
wind  (this  shaft  being  called  in  mediaeval  Arabic 
hddahan^  or  hadanfH,  Arabised  from  Persian  bddband) 

[see  badcIr  in  Suppl.j*  and  abo  by  several  small  win- 
dows just  above  grijund  level.  People  would  spend  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day*  from  mid-morning  till 
sunset,  in  these  rooms.  In  the  equally  hot  and  humid 
coastlands  of  ^huzistan,  Fars  and  Kirman  in 
southern  Persia,  such  chambers  are  also  found  and 
are  called  3;fr-j  zamin  (“subcerrancaii'');  again,  they 
are  usually  provided  with  a ventilating  shaft  or  bddgtr. 

It  was  more  elaborate  forms  of  these  which  C.K,  Cur- 
zon  encountered  at  ^hushtar  On  Khuzistan.  under  the 
name  shabedan  or  shevedan.  These  were  hewn  into  the 
bedrock  on  which  the  town  stood  to  depth  of  13  m/60 
ft.  or  more,  reached  by  steps,  and  with  a ventilating 
shaft  and  with  light  coming  from  a circular  light  In  the 
vaulted  roof;  during  July  and  August,  the  inhabitants 
lived  almost  entirely  in  these  subterranean  chambers 
{Persia  and  the  Persian  qaesiion^  London  1892,  ii,  367). 

By  extensicin*  the  term  sarddbi  sirddb  came  to 
designate  any  kind  of  underground  room  or  passage. 

In  Ibn  Ba;|u|a,  Rihla^  j,  264-5,  tr.  Gibb,  i,  _l65-6,  sar- 
dab  is  used  for  the  passage  constructed  by  ^ Alisha  and 
leading  from  the  Prophet"s  mosque  in  Medina  to  what 
was  the  house  of  Abu  Bakr  outside  the  mosque 
precincts  (cf.  the  kEawkha  or  private  entrance  to  the 
mosque,  regarded  as  a special  privilege  (i^fl^ilffl)  of 
Abu  Hakr’s;  sec  Wen  si  nek*  A handbook  qf  Muhammadan 
tradition^  6,  and  G.E.  Bogworth,  Al-MaqrTzt^s  ^^Book  qf 
eonteniian  and  strife  caneerning  the  relatiam  between  the  Band 
Umayya  and  the  Band  t£dshim*\  Manchester  n.d- 

[1981],  86-7,  139). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article);  C.  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arahie  et  en  d’aatfes 
pays  circonvoiiins^  Amsterdam  1780*  it,  279;  Sir  R. 

Ker  Porter,  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  An- 

cient Babylon, , London  1821-2,  ii*  261;J.S.  Buck- 
i ngh am , Travels  in  Mesopotam ia , , . , I..on don  1 8 2 7 * i i , 

192.  2 JO;  Dozy,  Supplhnetit^  i,  647;  A Badawy*  .4r- 
chitecturai  provision  against  heat  in  the  Orient,  iajNES, 
xvii  (1953),  127-  Sec  also  KHAVSit:  mjrwajja' 

BAixiiR  jn  Suppj.  (C.E.  Bf>swi<fiCTl|^3tidar.com 

SARDANIYA,  the  most  usual  Arabic  transcription 
of  the  place  name  Sardinia*  the  second  largest  in 
size  of  the  island  in  the  western  Medilerra- 
nean.  The  author  of  the  EP  article  meririons  also  the 
transcription  Sardaniya, 

Among.'it  the  reasons  impelling  the  Arabs,  who  had 
just  in  vaded  North  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  A.D.,  to  conquer  Sardinia*  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  appendage  of  the  Byzantine  Exarchate  of 
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Africa.  To  ihis  first  reason,  one  might  add  a desire  to 
acquire  the  silver  mines  required  for  a bimetallic 
monetary  system,  one  based  on  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  timber  for  constructing  ship>s.  In  Sardinia,  there 
were  silver  mines  in  the  district  of  Sulcis,  not  far  from 
Cagliari,  whilst  the  whole  island  was  practically 
covered  with  forests. 

'I'he  historical  information. 

At  least  eleven  different  Arabic  sources  describe,  in 
a summary  fashion  and  without  details,  a series  of  in- 
cursions stretching  from  the  8th  to  the  I2th  century 
A.D.  and  taking  place  at  the  following  dates:  84/703- 
4;  87/705-6;  89/707-8;  92/710-11;  114/732;  117/735; 
119/737;  135/752-3;  201/816-17;  206/821-2;  322/933- 
4;  323/934-5;  405/1014;  406/1015;  and  446/1054.  The 
sources  in  question  are  1.  the  K.  al’ltndma  of  Ps.-Ibn 
Kutayba,  attributed  to  Ibn  al-Kufiyya  (d.  367/977); 
2.  al-Dabbi(d.  599/1203);  3.  Yakut  (d.  626/1233);  4. 
Ibn  al-Athrr  (d.  630/1233);  5.  Abu  ’1-Fida^  (d. 
732/1331);  6.  al-Nuwayri  (d.  732/1332);  7.  Ibn 
Mdliarl(d.  750/1349);  8.  al-Dbahabl  (d.  748/1348);  9. 
Ibn  Khaldun  (d.  808/1406);  10.  al-MakrizI  (d. 

845/1442);  and  11.  Abu  '1-Mab^in  Ibn  TaghribirdT 
(d.  874/1470). 

On  the  Sardinian  side,  the  sources  provide  no 
details  at  all  on  an  Arab  presence  in  the  island  except 
for  general  statements  that  the  Sardinians  always 
fought  with  great  courage  against  the  invaders.  One 
fact  only  is  reported  in  detail  by  sources  worthy  of 
credence,  such  as  the  Venerable  Bede  and  Paul  the 
Deacon,  author  of  the  Historia  Langobardorum . 'I'his  is 
the  transfer  of  the  body  of  St.  Augustine  from  Cagliari 
to  Pavia,  in  northern  Italy,  at  the  intervention  of  the 
King  of  the  I..ombards,  Liutprand,  who  between  721 
and  726  purchased  the  relics  of  the  saint  so  as  not  to 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

Surviving  traces. 

Epigraphy.  In  the  Cagliari  Archaeological  Museum 
there  arc  three  Kufic  inscriptions.  The  first  is  a 
funerary  stele  of  the  prismatic  type  called  mkabriyya  in 
the  Maghrib,  which  comes  from  Assemini,  a small 
town  to  the  north  of  Cagliari.  On  it  there  is  the  name 
of  a certain  Maryam,  daughter  of  ^Afiyya  al-Sarra^j, 
deceased  in  470/1077.  The  second  was  found  at 
Cagliari,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  which 
was  formerly  that  of  the  Viceroy;  it  is  a fragment, 
whose  date  may  be  identified  with  the  former  one. 
The  third  stems  from  Olbia,  in  the  north.  It  is  a large 
rectangular  slab,  with  the  top  part  and  the  right-hand 
side  missing.  The  name  which  can  be  partly  read  is 
Mu^lafa  Muhammad  al-M  ...  These  inscriptions  are 
carved  on  a kind  of  limestone  which  is  found  in  Sar- 
dinia, but  the  dates  fall  after  the  i>criod  of  an  Arab 
presence,  which  ended  towards  1070. 

Coins.  Given  the  small  number  of  pieces  of  money 
(19  in  all)  kept  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  at 
Cagliari,  one  is  tempted  not  to  take  them  into  ac- 
count. But  1 1 of  the  coins  belong  to  the  period  be- 
tween 700  and  778;  moreover,  7 are  copper,  a metal 
which  was  not  transported  about  and  which  no-one 
hoarded  in  a monetary  form. 

Toponyms.  Numerous  scholars  have  categorically 
stated  that  Sardinian  toponomastic  has  no  Arabic 
terms  at  all.  There  are  nevertheless  some  elements 
which  invite  reflection.  'Phe  etymology  of  Alghero 
could  be  “grotto,  cave”  in  Arabic.  There  exists  in  fact 
in  the  outskirts  of  this  town  the  “grotta  di  Nettuno” 
to  which  one  descends  by  means  of  “la  cscala  del 
Cabirol”  of  600  paces  and  which  has  been  known 
since  Antiquity  for  its  internal  lake  and  its  enormous 
halls  with  fantastic  rock-shapes.  There  are  at  least  two 
other  examples  of  place  names  involving  numerals: 


Arbatax,  which  is  pronounced  locally  Arbatash. 
which  in  Maghribf  Arabic  means  “I4“,  and  also 
Assemini,  which  could  mean  in  Arabic  “8th’’,  and 
which  is  found  inserted  into  a context  of  place  names 
which  begins  with  Quinto  (“the  5th’’)  and  ends  with 
Decimo  (“the  10th’’). 

In  brief,  the  dates  given,  with  not  exactitude,  by  the 
Arabic  historians  point  rather  to  raids,  except  perhaps 
for  a half-century  of  occupation  in  the  area  around 
Cagliari,  between  700  and  750  A.D.  The  surviving 
traces — epigraphic,  numismatic  and  some  place 
names — have  dates  varying  between  the  8th  and  the 
11th  century,  which  could  suggest  the  existence  of  col- 
onies which  arc  not,  unfortunately,  confirmed  by 
other  sources. 

Bibliography:  G.  Oman,  Vestiges  arabes  en  Sar- 
daigne^  in  ROMM  (1970),  17.5-84;  idem,  Iscrizioni 
arabe  di  Sardegna,  in  Atti  della  Settimana  di  Studi 
Mediterranei  Medioevali  e Moderni,  C.2k^\\2kr'i  1979,  213- 
27;  idem,  Monete  con  iscrizioni  arabe  nel  Museo  Ar- 
cheologico  Nazionale  di  Cagliari,  in  Annali  dell'lstituto 
Italiano  di  Numismatica,  xv  (1968),  115-17;  Maria 
Giovanna  Stasolla.  Arabi  e ^rdegna  nella  storiogrqfia 
araba  del  Medioevo,  in  Studi  Magrebini,  Naples,  xiv 
(1982),  1-40,  Appendice  II.  see  Bibl.;  Emanuela 
Boiardi,  Gli  Arabi  in  Sardegna  nel  secolo  VIII  e la  trasla- 
zione  del  corpo  di  S.  Agostino,  diss.  Bologna  1978-9, 
unpubl._  (G.  Oman) 

SARDAR  (p-),  often  Arabised  as  Sirdar, 
“supreme  military  commander’’,  literally 
“holding  or  possessing  the  head’’,  i.e.  chief  or  leader. 

It  was  borrowed  in  the  military  sense  by  the  'l  urks, 
who,  however,  sometimes  derive  it  in  error  from  Jirr- 
^ar(“the  keeper  of  a secret’’).  Through  Turkish  it  has 
reached  Arabic,  and  in  a letter  written  in  989/1581  by 
“one  of  the  princes  of  the  Arabs  (of  Yaman)“  occurs 
the  phrase  wa^^ayyana  sarddr**^  ^ala  ’l-^asdkir  (“and  he 
appointed  a commander  over  the  troops’’),  on  which 
Rutgers  comments  “Vocabulum  sarddr,  quod  Persicae 
originis  est,  dueem  exercitus  .significat’’.  The  abstract 
substantive  sarddriyyat  in  the  sense  of  the  post  or  office 
of  commander  of  an  army  also  occurs;  and  it  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  familiarity  of  the  Arabic- 
speaking people  of  Egypt  with  the  borrowed  word  that 
it  was  selected  as  the  official  title  of  the  British 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  and  Sudanese  ar- 
mies in  the  periods  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  Con- 
dominium. In  Persia  the  word  was  until  the  early  20th 
century  much  used  as  a component  part  of  honorific 
titles,  such  as  Sarddr-i  ^afar  and  Sarddr-i  Djang.  In 
British  India  it  was  used  generally  of  the  (Indian) 
commissioned  officers  of  the  army  as  a class.  Sarddr  log 
meant  “the  (Indian)  officers  of  a corps  or  regiment’’. 

It  was  formerly  applied  to  the  head  of  a set  of 
palanquin-bearers,  and  it  was  still  in  the  early  20th 
century  applied  to  the  valet  or  body-servant  of  a Euro- 
pean in  northern  India,  as  the  chief  of  his  household 
servants.  Sarddr  Bahadur  was  a title  of  honour  attached 
to  the  first  class  of  the  Order  of  British  India,  an  order 
confined  to  Indian  commissioned  officers  of  the  army. 

Bibliography  : The  standard  lexica  of  Persian, 

Turkish  and  Urdu;  R.  Dozy,  Suppl^ent  aux  diction- 
naires  arabes\  A.  Rutgers,  Historia  Jemanat  sub  1^-^0171 

Pascha,  I^eiden  1838;  H.  Yule  and  A.C.  Burnell, 
Hobson-Yobson,  2nd  edition  by  W.  Crookc,  London 
1903,841.  (T.W.  Haig*) 

SARDHANA,  a town , also  the  centre  of  a tahftl,  in 
the  Meerut  [see  MiRAfH]  District  of  northwestern  In- 
dia, now  in  the  Uttar  Pradesh  State  of  the  Indian 
Union.  'I’he  town  is  situated  in  iat.  29®  09'  N.,  long. 

77®  36'  E.  and  lies  some  19  km/12  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Meerut  town. 
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It  achieved  fame  in  the  later  Jbth  rcntui’y,  when 
Walter  Reinhardt,  called  Sombre  or  Samru,  ol 
Luxemburg  nrigint  after,  having  been  a mercenary  in 
both  French  and  British  service,  received  from  Mlrza 
N^at^af  Khan,  general  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  Sh^h 
*^Alam  n the  f^r^^afta  [^.a.]  of  Sardhana 

I'hiK  became,  after  his  death  in  1778,  the  centre  of  a 
small,  virtually  independent  principality,  kept  up  by 
his  remarkable  Indian  wife,  the  Begam  Samrii  u.  |, 
surviving  within  British  territory  as  a distinct  entity 
and  family  estate  until  her  death  in  1836,  when  it  was 
resumed,  eventually  being  granted  to  m^n  Fighan 
Khan,  formerly  leader  of  the  Sayyids  of  Fagh man  in 
Afghanistan  and  his  family.  In  1961,  Sardhana  had  a 
population  of  16,563,  and  the  iahfti  (in  whose  rural 
areas  the  Muslims  are  especially  represented)  one  of 
361,063. 

Btbliojgraphy'r  Imperiai  of  xxii, 

104-7;  P.  Spear,  7ujiii^hiqftheMu^huls,  studits  in  late 
Of^Ar,  Cambridge  195L  115,  143,  132.  Utiar 

P^adn^h  District  GazetUers,  Mceiut,  Allahabad  1968, 

44  IT,.  48-9.  See  also  samru*  begam. 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 

SARm(A.),  a masc.  noun  (pi.  surudf)  denoting  the 
horse  saddle,  and  this  uniquely;  from  the  same  root 
there  is  sarfj^a  for  a mule  or  camel  saddle.  From 
this  mot  stem  also  the  verbs  sara^a^  also  forms  LT  and 
IV,  for  saddle  a mount’ ' (also  used  arc  kasd  at-sart^ 
and,  for  unsaddling,  mmd  ai-sar^^  and  then  sarrd^ 
and  surit^i  for  the  saddle-maker  and  seller  of  sadtlles, 
and  sirdd^a  and  surudii^jm  for  the  craft  of  making  sad- 
dles, A horse  which  is  saddled  is  musarradi^  Every  town 
of  the  Arab  lands  had  its  own  quarter  or  market  for 
saddle-makers  (sdk  al-iarTddifn)^  usually  located  near 
the  ways  out  of  the  urban  area  in  order  to  facilitate 
traffic  with  the  countryside. 

Amongst  the  Arabs,  the  traditional  saddle  is  made 
up  of  the  saddle-bow  a/-jrar^'),  a baste  frame 

made  out  of  two  wooden  curved  pieces  connected 
together  by  their  ends  and  forming  a vaulted  shape  on 
the  mount's  back.  The  interior  of  this  vauhed  shape 
is  padded,  and  on  this  base  is  placed  the  leather  seal 
(Aufjf)  of  the  saddle.  The  front  of  the  pommel 
pi.  kardhi^^  and  vars.  ^rhus,  fjiarbQ.t')  is  slightly  raised 
and  the  reins  can  be  fastened. to  it,  l^hc  back  poitiinei 
{karbus  TJm^oAAAAiar)  supporting  the  rider’s  reins  is 
generally  very  high.  Each  lateral  facing  of  leather  or 
quarter,  on  which  the  backside  of  the  rider  is  set 
down,  receives  the  Stirrup-leather  {sayr  at-rikdb)  bear- 
ing the  Stirrups  and  the  stirrup -holder  iribdt,  pi.  riibut). 
Between  the  mount's  back  and  the  saddle  is  placed  the 
saddle-cloth  (mtVjAflAa),  with  wool  preferred  to  cotton, 
thus  avoiding  rubbing,  calkisities  and  wounds.  The 
whole  of  the  saddle  is  then  fixed  on  the  animal  ^s  back 
by  the  saddle-girth  {Tni^zam,  umdw,  S^a/o),  and  a long 
chest  tether  {iahah)  or  breast-strap  keeps  it  from  mov- 
ing back.  At  the  opening  of  the  3th/l4th  century,  the 
author  of  a work  on  hunting,  Ibn  Mangli  (see  the  ir. 
ofF.  Vir6,  De  la  chaise,  Paris  1984,  43-4),  categorically 
forbids  use  of  the  high  back  pommel  of  the  saddle, 
which  the  Persians,  he  alleges,  supposedly  introduced, 
because  it  impedes  the  drawing  of  a bow,  both  in 
hunting  and  in  combat;  he  denounces  its  nine  major 
faults  and  adjures  the  Mamluks  to  reject  this  type  of 
saddle. 

T'he  saddle  could  be  decorated  with  gleaming  or- 
naments and  pieces  of  embroidery  and  copper  stud- 
ding; for  ceremonial  processions,  parades,  etc.,  it 
could  be  covered  over  with  a eapa.rison  {k<tfiibasun)  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread, 

T he  saddle  strapped  on  to  the  horse's  back  provides 
the  basis  for  figurative  expressions  like  mdta  sordfuka 


*'your  sadtfic  has  slipped  off  ’ for  *’your  alTairs  are  go- 
ing badly”;  rani  ft  *l-sardi  ''see  me  firmly  in  the  sad- 
dle”. meaning  have  succeeded”;  and,  the  con- 
trary, rani  watd^  at-sardl  “see  me  behind  the  saddle”, 
moaning  *1  have  faiied/los<  ” . 

Bibliography . Sec  the  exhavmive  bibb,  to  f.ar.as 

and  FLFRijsiYVA.  (F.  Virk) 

SAREKAT  ISLAM,  a Muslim  movement  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  which  flourished 
1912-27. 

The  establishment  in  1912  of  Sarekat  Tshm  opened  a 
new  era  for  both  Islam  and  political  mobilisation  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Tt  actually  grew  out  of  an 
association  with  more  limited  aims,  the  Sarekal  Dagang 
Fslam  (“Association  of  Islamic  Traders’'),  set  up  in 
1909  by  Raden  Mas  Tirtoadisoerjo,  a Javanese 
aristocrat  and  merchant  whose  trading  company  was 
then  being  liquidated.  He  and  other  Javanese  mer- 
chants set  this  up  as  a co-operative  trading  association 
to  counter  Chinese  economic  dominance;  from  the 
late  i9th  century,  the  Chinese  had  begun  to  take  over 
even  those  small  industries  (such  as  the  production  of 
batik  cloth  and  kreiek  cigarettes)  which  had  till  then 
been  Javanese-dominated.  The  association  organised 
Successful  ami-Chinesc  boycotts  and  propaganda, 
leading  to  government  action  against  it.  One  of  its 
members,  the  batik  manufacturer  Hadji  Samanhoedi, 
consequently  turned  to  Hadji  Omar  Said  IJokro- 
amincHo  to  rebuild  the  association.  Tjokroaminoto, 
born  in  1B82,  was  the  son  of  a relatively  minor  ofFicial 
in  the  colonial  Javanese  bureaucracy,  and  had  himself 
been  trained  at  the  training  school  for  native  ofbcials 
(OSVTA,  Opleidin^s school  van  Inlandschen  Ambtenareny. 
However,  he  spent  only  three  years  in  the 
bureaucracy  before  moving  On  to  other  occupations 
which  led  him  to  travel  widely  across  Java.  He  now  es- 
tablished a re-formed  organisation,  called  iSarfAd/ 
Islam,  on  10  September  1912.  The  original  commer- 
cial orientation  and  anti -Chinese  element  remained 
and  are  evident  in  the  association's  newsletter, 
Oeioesan  //mc/ia  (” The  Indies  Messenger”).  But  iVarejtdj: 
Islam  soon  became  a mass  movement  whose  member- 
ship went  far  beyond  the  elite  group  responsible  for  its 
foundation.  It  grew  phenomenally  and  drew  in 
diverse  elements:  not  only  the  small  group  of  Muslim 
entrepreneurs  from  whom  the  founders  had  been 
drawn,  but  also  Muslims  from  the  world  of  the 
mosque  school,  Islamic  reformists,  and,  increasingly, 
the  peasant  masses.  Already  by  1914  it  had  over 

360.000  members,  and  by  the  time  of  its  first  national 
congress  in  June  1916  h had  recruited  more  than 

80.000  members  outside  Java. 

Islam  had  had  a leading  role  in  large-scale  political 
mobilisation  for  many  centuries.  Yet  this  mobilisation 
had  been  pre-modern  in  its  organisational  form^  being 
led  by  traditional  elites  such  as  the  hereditary 
aristocracies  of  the  Indies  or  (he  Elites  associated  with 
mosque  schools  and  tarekai^.  In  J^iva,  mobilisation  in 
the  name  of  Islam  hfid  been  led  by  princes,  and  Islaui 
had  been  largely  subordinatc-d  to  pre-Ulamic  Javanese 
political  values.  Many  Islamic  concepts  had  been 
redefined  to  accommodate  to  a highly  monareba- 
r.entrk  policy  in  which  service  tb  the 
was  the  supreme  moral  virtue,  and  Javane.se  rulers 
claimed  to  be  endowed  with  both  tvaliy  [?  and  the 
Light  of  Prophecy.  From  the  foundation  of  Sarek&t 
Islam  it  is  clear  that  Islam  had  freed  itself  from  the  old 
royalist  ideology  and  patrimonial  forms  of  mobiMsa- 
iion,  and  had  done  much  to  make  possible  an  in- 
digenous j>o]itical  life  based  on  associalional  forms,  on 
Gesdlschqft  rather  than  Getneinschafi,  Indonesia's  links 
with  the  heartland  of  Islam  had  also  greatly 
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strengthened  since  the  late  I9th  century  through  a 
large  increase  in  those  making  the  Pilgrimage,  who 
returned  ^3 stronger  eornmitment  to  Islamic 

norms  and  also  brought  back  a better  knowledge  of 
poiitica]  and  military  developments  overseas.  At  the 
local  level,  the  modernising  aspect  of  Sankat  hiom  was 
less  evident,  indeed  was  sometimes  replaced  by  a pro- 
test against  the  cost  to  the  peasantry  of  economic 
modernisation  under  the  colonial  aegb,  or  against  the 
Chinese  money-lenders  to  whom  indebted  or  tax- 
burdened  peasants  had  to  turn.  The  years  I9i3-l4 
saw  a peak  of  anti-Chinese  violence.  I’o  say  am  a 
Muslim/'  at  this  period  was  a way  for  those  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  colonial  racial  hierarchy  (below  Dutch, 
Eurasians,  and  Chinese)  to  claim  a more  positive 
identity  than  that  allocated  to  them  by  the  Dutch  term 
iniandfT  (native).  Sarf^ai  Islam  by  its  very  name  tapped 
this  sense  of  identity  and  grievance,  fn  addition, 
Tjokroaminoto  was  a charismatic  leader  who  became 
a focus  for  the  messianic  beliefs  that  had  been  a prom- 
inent feature  of  traditional  movements,  whether 
Islamic  or  Javanist.  By  now  the  organisation,  rather 
ambitiously,  claimed  a membership  of  two  millions. 

I’he  role  of  Islam  in  introducing  more  modern  con- 
cepts into  political  mobilisation  in  the  Indies  was  cer- 
tainly not  u neon  tested.  Socialist  ideas  first  developed 
a significant  presence  in  the  Indies  just  at  the  lime 
Sarekat  Islam  was  established.  The  Dutch  Socialist 
Sneevliet  founded  the  ISDV  {Intlisehe  Sonaal- 
Dernokrallschg  Indies  Social  Democratic 

Union)  in  May  1914  and,  after  a lack  of  success  with 
the  Eurasian  community,  turned  his  attention  to 
Sarekai  Islam.  From  l9l6.  the  Semarang  branch  of 
Sarfkat  Islam  was  the  centre  of  the  Socialist  wing,  led 
by  the  n-year-old  Semaun.  Semarang  was  then  the 
most  progressive  and  liberaJ  city  in  the  Indies,  the 
centre  of  an  embryonic  proletariat  (associated  with  the 
railways  and  service  industries)  and  of  trade  union  ac- 
tivity, At  the  second  Sartkai  Islam  conference  in  1917, 
the  Semarang  group  moved  to  insert  into  the 
organisation's  programme  the  combating  of  “sinfur' 
(i.e.  foreign)  capitalism,  later  to  be  extended  to 
capitalism  in  general.  The  position  of  the  Semarang 
group  was  strengthened  after  the  October  Revolution 
in  Russia  (which  led  to  a dramatic  rise  in  membership 
of  Sar^kai  /j/am),  and  they  were  joined  by  two  centrd 
Javanese  aristocrats,  Darsono  and  Surjopranoto.  An 
opposing  group  under  Abdul  Muis  and  Hadji  Agus 
Salim  (who  had  originally  joined  Islam  as  a 

government  spy  but  been  converted  to  its  cause)  were 
branded  as  tools  of  the  colonial  govemmcni.  At  the 
third  Sarekai  Islam  conference,  Tjokroaminoto  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  two  factions, 

1919  was  a turbulent  year  on  Java,  with  sugar  plan- 
tations set  on  fire  and  peasants  refusing  to  perform 
forced  labour.  In  mid-year  there  occurred  local  in- 
cidents first  in  Sulawesi  and  then  in  West  Java.  The 
latter  case  ended  in  the  slaughter  by  government 
troops  of  a Garut  landowner,  Hadji  Hasan,  and 
members  of  his  family  , after  they  had  shut  themselves 
into  their  house  and  refused  to  hand  over  the  rice  tax. 
It  was  claimed  that  there  was  within  Sarekat  Islam  a 
clandestine  “Section  dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
of  colonial  rule.  As  planters  and  others  in  the  Euro- 
pean community  panicked  at  the  spectre  of  a Muslim 
conspiracy,  the  government  reacted  strongly,  leading 
many  of  the  middle-class  Muslims  who  had  founded 
Sarf/uil  Islam  to  leave  the  organisation.  The  relatively, 
liberal  attitude  to  Islam  inUiated  by  Stiouck  Hurgron- 
je's  policy  advice  to  the  colonial  government  was 
under  serious  challenge. 

In  May  1920  the  ISDV  changed  its  name  to 


Persenkatan  Komunis  di  Inida  (“ Indies  Communist 
Union*',  later  “Party”)  and  in  July  1920  the  Com- 
intern passed  a resolution  that  pan- Islamic  move- 
ments be  opposed  as  strengthening  Turkish  im- 
pcrialLsm,  despiie  Sneevliet’ s plea  that  cooperation 
continue.  Sarekat  Ishm  had  already  set  up  a committee 
in  support  of  the  caliphate  and  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  the  division  between  the  Socialist  and  pan-Tslamic 
wings  of  the  party  was  sharpening.  Tjokroaminoto. 
the  chief  architect  of  compromise,  was  arrested  on  the 
grounds  of  supposed  involvement  in  the  Garut  affair . 

During  his  absence,  on  the  occasion  of  the  October 
1921  conference,  Hadji  Agus  Salim  introduced  party 
discipline  in  ^arc^at  Islam^  leading  to  a split  between 
the  Islamic  and  Socialist- Marxist  movements  and  to  a 
subsequent  battle  between  them  for  control  of  the 
branches.  Despite  the  orgamsational  break,  at  the 
popular  level  Islamic  communist  movements  con- 
tinued to  exist,  as  for  instance  that  led  by  the  extreme- 
ly popular  Haji  Misbach  in  Solo,  whose  peasant 
following  were  attracted  by  the  idea  of  reinstituting  a 
golden  age  of  justice  for  all.  Whcn^ar^^ii/  Islam  impos- 
ed party  discipline,  he  opted  for  the  PKL  and  was 
subsequently  banished  by  the  government. 

In  January  1922  a strike  of  employees  in  the 
government -run  pawnshops,  the  first  large-scale 
union -sponsored  work  stoppage,  took  place.  It  was 
supported  by  a number  of  political  organisations,  and 
the  subsequent  government  crack-down,  fell  most 
heavily  on  Sarekat  Islam  in  the  arrest  and  deportation 
of  its  leadership.  At  this  juncture  the  gulf  between  the 
aspirations  of  the  Indonesian  oppositional  movements 
and  the  limits  set  by  the  colonial  government  was 
harshly  illuminated.  Semaun  subsequently  resumed 
leadership  of  the  decapitated  PKl,  and  Tjokro- 
aminoto  that  of  Sarekat  Islam.  The  latter  now  published 
his  book  Islam  and  Sa^lalism  {Islam  dan  Sasiaiismg)  which 
represents  a hardening  of  his  attitude  to  Marxism.  In 
it  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  Islamic  socialism  is 
t he  most  perfect  ki  nd , not  o nl  y by  refere  ncc  to 
Muhammad’s  teachings  but  also  by  a reconstruction 
of  society  under  the  Orthodox  Caliphs.  He  says  that 
the  state  owned  land,  which  was  the  same  as  owner- 
ship by  the  people;  that  society  was  neither  autocratic 
nor  bureaucratic;  and  that  the  army  was  a people's  ar- 
my. Among  the  socialistic  regulations  in  force  were 
prohibition  of  riba,  the  institution  of  zakdi^  injunctions 
to  charity,  and  the  egalitarianism  evident  in  the  com- 
munal prayers  and  during  the  Pilgrimage.  In  this 
book,  1 jokroaminoto  strongly  attacks  historical 
materialism  as  denying  God,  and  deifying  material 
things.  He  condemns  BebePs  famous  dictum  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  is  not  that  God  created  man,  but  that  man 
has  invented  God.  Much  of  the  work  is  organised  not 
around  specifically  socialist  ideas  but  around  the 
ideals  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  Islamic  thinkers  of  the  period  felt 
the  need  to  justify  Islam  in  terms  of  Western  political 
ideals,  whether  Piberal  or  socialist. 

December  1927  saw  the  first  federation  of  Indone- 
sian political  parties  (PPPfCI:  Fgrmtifakatan  Fgrhim- 
panan  Falitiek  Kfbangsaan  iTid&nfsiat  “Union  of  Indone- 
sian Political  Associations”),  subsequent  I JJiOTtheir. CO ITI 
elimination  of  the  Communist  Pany  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful localised  uprising  in  1926.  This  began  a phase 
when  there  was  pressure  on  all  political  parties  to 
define  or  re-defme  themselves  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tionalist focus  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  “In- 
donesia”. Sarekat  Islam  duly  changed  its  name  to  Fariai 
Sarfkat  Islam  Indanrsta  (“I’hc  Sarekat  Islam  Party  of 
Indonesia”).  After  Tjokroaminoto's  death  in  1934, 

PSII  lost  much  of  its  influence,  and  from  19.37  on- 
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wards,  a number  of  breakaway  movemfrus  left  m 
establish  separate  parties,  adding  to  the  pluraliiiy  of 
Islamic  organisations,  which  already  encompassed  the 
social  movement  Muhammadiyah  (set  up  in  the  same 
year  as  Surekai  hinm)  and  the  Nakd^tui  Ulama  (“Asso- 
ciation of  Ulama^')  set  up  in  1926-  In  an  evermore 
repressive  colonial  situation,  it  wsls  impossible  for  any 
movement  to  replicate  the  early  success  of  Sarfkat  fshm 
in  mass  mobilisation:  in  1939,  PSII,  though  still 
larger  than  any  other  political  party,  had  only 
12,000  members  left.  PSII  was  dissolved  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Japanese  Occupation,  and  in 
November  1943  the  Japanese  created  the  Madjeli^ 
Sfura  Muilimifi  Indonesia  (“Indonesian  Muslim  Coun- 
cir'  or  Masjumi)  as  a single  organisational  vehicle  for 
Islam.  This  unity  lasted  until  1952,  when  the 
Nahddtitl  split  off,  and  Indonesia's  first  elec- 

tions in  1955  were  contested  by  a number  of  I.slamic 
parties  which,  though  they  jointly  obtained  a riiajonty 
of  the  votes,  were  unable  to  co-operate  to  form  a 
government  based  on  Islam. 

I he  history  of  Suw-Jaij?  hiam  is  thus  paradigmatic  of 
that  of  political  Islam  in  Indonesia,  exhibiting  a 
tremendoos  capacity  for  mass  mobilisation,  the 
necessity  to  address  powerful  competing  ideologies 
both  traditional  and  modern,  and  the  cfTect  of  contin- 
uing internal  divisions  in  preventing  the  translation  of 
mass  appeal  into  political  dominance. 

Bibliography  : B.  Dahm,  ir  P-S.  Falla,  l/istary  of 
Indonesia  m the  twentieth  century,  London  J97L  Ruth 
Thomas  MeVey,  T^he  rise  of  Indonesian  Communism, 
Modern  Indonesia  Project,  Southeast  Asia  Pro- 
gram, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  1965; 
Deliar  Noer,  The  modernisi  Aiaslim  mdinement  in  In- 
donesia 1900-1942,  Singapore  1973;  H.O.S. 
Tjokroaminoto,  Islam  dan  sosialisme  (tertuUs  di 
Maiaram,  dalam  bulan  Nopember  l924);  kata 
pengantar  [oleh]  Hadji  Anwar  Tjokroaminoto, 
Hadji  Harsono  Tjokroaminoto  [dan]  Hadji  Ahmad 
Sujud  Tjokroaminoto,  Lembaga  Penggali  dan 
Penghimpun  Sedjarah  Revolusi  Indonesia.  Djakar- 
ta 1963.  (Ann  KuMAd) 

SARF  (a.),  a term  of  Arabic  grammar.  Literally 
meaning  “averting'’,  “divergence’',  this  term 
became  in  later  grammar  the  current  indication  For 
the  science  of  “morphology’*  as  a synonym  for 
t&srif{ef.tf  |.  In  the  early  stages  of  Arabic  grammar  the 
term  was  used  in  two  completely  different  senses.  In 
Srbawayhi’s  Kitdb,  b almost  always  connected 

with  the  verb  insarafa  in  the  sense  of  “to  be  fully 
declined said  of  a noun.  In  Sibawayhi’s  theory  of 
grammar  the  normal  situation  for  a noun  is  to  have 
three  case-endings  to  indicate  the  three  cases  (in 
Western  grammars  of  Arabic  sucli  words  are  said  to 
be  tripiotic  in  contrast  to  words  that  have  only  two  en- 
dings, which  are  said  to  be  diptotic).  This  normal 
situation  obtains  when  the  noun  is  as  near  as  pos.sible 
to  its  lightest,  i.e.  most  flexible  form,  the  triliteral 
masculine  noun.  Such  a noun  is  said  to  he  completely 
mutamakkin,  i.e.  having  full  freedom  of  movement 
(synonym  nmnsarif).  When  a noun  is  diverted  from 
this  normal  pattern  ii  runs  the  risk  of  losing  its  full 
declension.  This  at  least  is  the  way  the  later  gram- 
marians (as  for  instance  al-Za^dj^^"®  ^ yan^arif 
wa-md  id  yanearif)  view  the  behaviour  of  these  words. 
But  it  seems  that  in  the  Sibamayhi  matters  are 

somewhat  different;  here  the  emphasis  is  ort  the 
absence  or  presence  of  nunation.  I’he  lightness  of  a 
word  (i.e.  its  unmarked  use  with  maximum  syntactic 
freedom)  enables  it  to  carry  nunation,  hut  when  it 
deviates  from  its  normal  pattern,  It  becomes  heavier 
(i.e.  more  marked)  and  as  a consequence,  loses  the 
nunation  and  full  declinability  {lark  al  sarf^  e.g.  Kitdb, 


i,  163.11;  ii,  2.11  and  many  other  examples,  cf. 
Troupcau,  1976,  123,  who  translates  $arf  with  “con- 
version “).  It  is  difficult  tci  explain  this  use  from  the 
lexical  meaning  of  the  word,  since  it  is  precisely  the 
adherence  to  a certain  pattern  that  brings  nunation 
and  thus  ^arf,  and  only  when  a word  is  diverted  from 
iis  normal  pattern  {mabdud  '^an  ai-bind^  huwa 

awid  bihi  as  al- Khalil  says,  apud  Sibawayhi,  Kitdb ^ ii, 

14.5-1  I,  who  himself  uses  the  term  mahiui  ^an  in  the 
same  passage)  it  loses  the  ^arf  (for  a detailed  analysis 
of  the  treatment  of  this  issue  in  the  Kitdb.  sec 
Reusehel.  1959,  41-7). 

One  explanation  for  this  use  of  the  term  sarf  may  be 
the  behaviour  of  a word  like  amsi  “yesterday".  Nor- 
mally, this  word  has  no  nunation  and  only  two  en- 
dings, since  it  is  used  as  a temporal  adjunct  (.^arf),  i.e, 
in  a more  restricted  construction  than  the  syntactically 
free  words  But  when  it  is  diverted  from  its  usual 
category  and  used  as  a prc>pc:r  name  it  becomes  fully 
declinable  with  nunation  {mafruf^  Kitdb,  ii.  43.6  ti-anna 
amsi  hdhund  toysa  ^aid  1-hadd).  Perhaps  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  term:  sometimes  words  arc  diverted  from  their 
own  category  to  another  and  then  they  acquire  nu na- 
tion and  full  declinability.  If  this  explanation  is  cor- 
rect, the  original  meaning  of  the  term  has  been 
generalised  to  all  words  receiving  nunation  (and  full 
declinability).  In  later  grammar,  the  theory  of  full 
declinability  was  expressed  in  a canonical  list  of  fac- 
tors that  cause  words  to  lose  one  of  their  endings  (the 
so-called  mawdni^  al-^aTf):  two  factors  From  this  list  in 
combination  (e.g.  when  a word  is  both  feminine  and 
used  as  proper  name)  cause  a word  to  become  diptotic 
(cf.  e.g.  in  al - Zamak hsh ari ’ s Mufayfal.  9-10). 

The  discussions  in  this  pan  of  the  Kitdb  are  typically 
morphological  problems,  in  which  the  test  of  the  prop- 
er names  is  used  as  a device  to  find  out  what  the  status 
of  a word  is  and  to  which  category  it  belongs  (cf. 

Carter,  I9B3),  These  problems  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  syntactic  relations  within  the  sentence,  since 
diptotic  words,  even  though  they  have  only  two  en- 
dings, are  syntactically  used  in  all  three  cases.  This 
may  explain  why  in  later  grammar  yarf  wa,'5  used  as  a 
synonym  for  tasrif  and  became  one  of  the  normal 
terms  for  “morphology*’. 

The  lexical  meaning  of  eorafu  “to  divert,  avert"  is 
much  clearer  in  the  other  sense  in  which  sarf  is  used 
in  early  grammar,  in  partktilar  by  al-Farra^.  Here  it 
means  the  divergence  or  non-identity  between  two 
constituents  of  the  sentence.  In  the  sentence  id  ta'^kui 
ai-samaka  wa-ta^raba  'l-iabana,  for  instance,  the  sub- 
jufictivc  oi  task  rata  is  explained  by  al-Farra^  by  a prin- 
ciple of  “ diverge jiec"  between  the  two  verbs.  This 
construction  may  be  compared  to  the  use  of  the  ac- 
cusative indicating  referential  non-identity  in  a 
sentence  such  as  zaydun  khaifaka.  as  against  the 
sentence  eaydun  sdbibuka.  where  the  nominative  in- 
dicates the  identity  of  the  two  nouns.  According  to 
Carter,  1973,  this  is  Sibawayhi's  theory  (he  uses  the 
verb  .^arafa  in  connection  with  this  construction,  Kitdb, 
i,  418-19),  but  it  became  associated  with  Kufan  gram- 
mar under  the  name  of  sarf,,  which  continued  to  be  us- 
ed in  this  sense  in  later  explanations  of  the  construc- 
tion (cf.  e.g.  I bn  al-AnbarJ,  Insdf  229-3|tbdI|^b^g|-  Qom 
1990.  157  L;  BaaJbaki.  1981,  22).  The  term 'is,  i'n-  ' 
deed,  fairly  frequent  in  al-Farra^*s  M/iVHr(e.g.  i,  33; 
other  instances  in  Carter,  1973,  298,  n.  1). 

Bibtiography:  Sibawayhi,  Kitdb^  ed.  Butak, 
1316/1898-9;  al-Farra^,  Ai&^dnt  l-Kur^dn.  ed.  M.^A, 
ai-Na4i4j3'^*  Cairo  1955-72;  Ibn  al-Anbari,  al-lnsdf 
ft  masd^ii  al-khildf  bayn  al-nahwiyyln  ai-bafriyyin  wa  7- 
kufiyyin.  ed.  G.  Weil,  Leiden  1913;  ZamakhsharT. 

Aiufa^^al.  cd.  J.P.  Broch,  Christiania  1879;  al- 
Zadjdi^dj-  Kitdb  md  yan^arif  wa-md  id  yan^arif  ed. 
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H.M.  Cairo  1971;  R.  BaaLbaku  Arab  gram - 

matifai  cantrov^si£i  and  the  exUini  sources  of  the  second  and 
the  third  f^luries  Wadad  al-Kad^  (t-’d.). 

Studio  Araikca  et  I ildmica-  FeststhTifi  for  Ihtsdn  ^Abbas, 
Beirut  19B1,  1-26;  M.G.  Carter,  ff  j^ilaf:  con- 
tribution  a l^histoire  de  la  gTammaire  ambe,  in  Arabiea,  xx 
{1973)^  292-304;  idem»  The  use  of  prop^  names  as  a 
testing  deoiee  in  Stbaiuayhi's  Kitab,  In  C.H.M, 
Vcrsteegh,  K,  Roe  me  r and  H.-J.  Niederchc  (edj».), 
I'he  histoty  of  iinguistics  iVt  the  Near  East,  Amsterdam 
1983|>  109-20;  J.  Owens,  Early  Arabic  grammatical 
theory:  heterogeneity  and  standardization,,  Amsterdam 
1990;  W.  ReuscheU  At- bitted  ihn-Ahmad,  der  Lthrer 
Sibawaihs,  als  Grammatiker,  Berlin  1959; 
XroLipeau,  Lexique-index.  da  Kitab  rfr  Paris 

1976.  (C-H.M.  VERSTTEbOH) 

SARF,  a term  of  Islamic  law  [see  SuppI  ]. 
SARHAXID  (p.>,  lit.  ''upper  frontier,  boundary”, 
a general  geographical  term  specifically  applied  in 
southeastern  Persia  to  the  mountain  region  in  the 
modern  Persian  province  of  BalulJistan  and 
Sis  can.  adjoining  the  frontier  with  Pakistani 
Baluchistan.  Its  mountain  chains  run  generally  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  and  include  the  volcanic  (still 
partially  active)  Kuh-i  Taftan  (4.042  m/ 13, 262  feet), 
the  highest  point,  but  there  are  also  east- west- running 
outliers,  such  as  the  Kuh-i  Bazman  (3,489  m/ 1 1,478 
feet)  which  connects  the  Sarbadd  with  the  J^abaJ 
Bariz  1^.  in  Suppl.j.  The  only  villagc/small  town  of 
any  note  is  Kh^ash  or  Vasht.  in  a broad  and  fertilc 
valley  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  main  mountain 
chain  and  situated  on  the  road  linking  Z^idan 
(Zahedan)  with  Transhahr  and  Clahbahir  on  the 
Makran  ] coast. 

The  Sarbadd’s  role  in  history  has  been  mainly  as  a 
refuge  area  c.g,  for  the  Mihrabanid  Maliks  of  Nimruz 
in  the  later  9th/ 1 5th  century  (see  C.E,  Bosworth,  The 
history  of  the  Saffarids  of  Sistan  and  the  Maiiks  of  Nimruz 
{24?-36}  to  94911 542-3\  Costa  Mesa,  Calif,  and  New 
York  1994,  463-5).  By  the  later  19th  century,  the 
region  had  become  largely  depopulated,  with  irriga- 
tion and  agriculture  abandoned,  because  of  endemic 
banditry;  this  last  provoked  in  1916  a punitive  ejcpwdi- 
fion  of  the  Indian  Army  mounted  from  British 
BalQ^jsian  into  the  Kuh-i  Morpi^  (see  R.E.H.  Dyer, 
The  raiders  of  the  Sarhad^  being  an  account  of  a campaign  of 
arms  and  bluff  against  the  brigands  of  the  Persia- Baluchi 
border  during  the  Great  War^  London  1921). 

Bibliography  : See  also  P M.  Sykes.  Ten  thousand 
miles  in  Persia  or  eight  years  in  Iran,  London  1902.  93, 
136  IT.;  C-E.  Bosworth,  Mistorical  note^  on  the  Sarhadd 
region  in  Baluchistan^  in  Irfan  Habib  (cd  ).  Professor 
Mohammad  Habib  oolume^  ^Aligarh,  fortli- 

coming.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

SARHANG  (p.).  a term  denoti  ng  a rank  of  of- 
ficer or  commander  in  mediaeval  Persian  armies 
and  paramilitary  groups  (cf.  Vuller,  Lexicon  persico- 
iatinum^  ii,  261-2,  293;  dux  exercitus,  praefectus'^.  Thus 
the  sarhangs  were  leaders  of  bands  of  ^ayydrs  (g-f-j  or 
Sunni  orthodox  vigilantes  combatting  the  I^ari^is  in 
3rd/9th  century  Slstin,  and  Ya%ub  b.  al-l.ayih, 
founder  of  the  Saflarid  dynasty  tr.  j,  embarked  on 
his  rise  to  power  by  becoming  a sarhang  in  the 
forces  of  a local  leader  in  Bust,  $alih  b.  al-Na^r  al" 
Kin  am  {Ta\iM-i  Ststdn,  ed.  Bahar,  passim;  GardizL 
Zayn  al-a^bdr,  cd.  Nazim,  1 1 , ed.  Habibi,  139;  see  the 
discussion  by  Bosworth  in  BSOAS^  xxxi  [1968J, 
539-40). 

in  modern  Persia,  sarahang  denotes  the  rank  of 
colonel- 

Bibtiography  : Given  in  the  artidc. 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 


SARI,  Arabic  form  Sariya,  a town  of  the  Cas- 
pian region  of  Persia,  in  mediaeval  Islamic  times 
within  the  province  of  Taharistan,  now  in  the  modern 
province  of  Mazanda ran  (lat.  36^^  33"  N.,  long. 

53“  06"  E.).  It  lies  some  32  km/20  miles  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  on  the  TTdjjn  river  {Hudud  al-^dlam^  tr.  77; 
TTzin-Rudh)  and  in  the  hot  and  humid  coastal  plain; 
the  surrounding  region  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
silk  production  and  its  fruits. 

Whether  Sari  had  any  pre-Islamic  history  is 
unclear,  though  Islarnic  lore  assigned  its  foundation  to 
the  legendary  Pish  dad  id  1^.  v,]  figure,  X^hmuralJh. 
Details  are  lacking  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Arabs 
there;  this  may  have  been  in  the  time  of  ^Ulhman's 
governor  of  KQfa,  Sa^Id  b.  al-^A?  [qf.  f.  |.  Sul  ay  man  b. 
^Abd  al-Mahk’s  governor  Yazld  b.  al-Muhallab  [gee 
MUHAt.LABiDs]  temporarily  occupied  the  town,  but 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  by  the  Dabuyid  (see 
dabOyaJ  Ispahbadh  Farrukhan.  The  first  Islamic 
building  erected  there  was  a congregational  mosque 
built  by  the  first  'Abbasid  governor  of  Tabaristan, 
Abu  1-Khudayb.  in  140/757-8,  Tt  remained  generally 
the  capital  of  the  indigenous  Ispahbadhs,  with  the 
Arab  governors  installed  at  nearby  Amul 
although  in  the  3rd/9th  century  the  Tahirld  governors 
and  the  local  '^Alids  moved  their  capital  to  Sari,  and 
the  Bawandids  remained  there  till  the  7th/ 13th  cen- 
tury. The  town  was  nourishing  in  the  4th/ 1 0th  cen- 
tury. according  to  the  geographers,  with  a citadel  sur- 
rounded by  a moat  and  rampart  and  a flourishing 
textiles  industry. 

There  is  little  mention  of  San  in  later  Islamic  times. 
It  suffered  on  Mongol  times  and  was  sacked  by 
Timur’s  troops  in  795/1393,  yet  recovered  and  re- 
mained the  capital  of  Mazandaran  till  the  Zands,  who 
transferred  it  to  Barfuru^.  Agha  Muhammad  Khan 
Ka^ar  brought  Jt  back  again  to  Sari,  but  in  the  J9th 
century  the  town  declined  in  favour  of  Amul  and 
Barfuru^h" Babul  and  only  revived  in  the  20th  century 
with  the  advent  of  the  railway  and  of  better  road  com- 
munications during  the  PahlavT  period.  It  is  now  the 
capital  both  of  a shahrastdn  or  canton  of  the  same  name 
and  of  the  province  ((ju/^in)  of  Mazandaran;  in  ca,  19.50 
the  population  was  25,000,  but  this  has  now  risen  to 
185,844  {Preliminary  results  of  the  1991  Statistical 

Centre  of  Iran,  Population  Division).  See  further. 
mazanoaran. 

Bib liog  rap hy : Sam'^ ini,  A n sdb , ed , H ayd arabad , 
vii,  128-31;  Yakut,  Mu*-<^am  al-buiddn,  ed.  Beirut, 
ill,  170-1;  G.N.  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Persian  ques- 
tion ^ London  1892,  i,  379;  Le  Strange,  Lands,  370, 
374-5;  H.L.  Rabino,  Mdzandardn  and  Astardbdd, 
London  1928,  5J-7;  Razmiri  (ed.),  Farhang-i 
diughrdfivd-vi  Irdn-zamin,  iti,  147-9. 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 

SARi'^,  an  Arabic  metre  with  the  following  three 
main  types,  each  consisting  of  six  feet  to  the  line  and 
differing  in  the  last  fool  (darb)  only: 

(a)  - ij  - f I I - - 

(b)  __v^- j j 1 -- I 1 

(c)  - _ - i - - w ^ i - ^ I - - ^ - 1 - ^ - 1 - “ 

(in  which  = represents  an  overlong  syllable  i.e.  con- 
sonant + long  vowel  + consonant).  T^he.  first 

fourth  foot  come  in  three*  van  ants: ^ v - 

and  ^ — KJ  The  second  and  fifth  foot  have  either 
___v  — or-“‘-^'w*~.  In  the  work  of  Ibn  al-Rumi 
(221-76/836-96  [?.w.]),  the  distribution  of  these  types 
is:  type  (a)  6%,  (b)  39%  and  (c)  55%;  the  three  types 
together  are  used  in  almost  7%  of  the  poems  in  the 
dtcadn. 

In  Khainiaii  theory  [,see  'aruo],  is  the  ninth 

, metre,  and  the  first  metre  of  the  fourth  circle.  The 
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scansion  (if  the  ciiclc  meii*e  is  musiar-Uun  muslaj^ihin 
maj^aldlii  (twice),  I'ypes  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  arc  Called 
dwwal  dZ-jarf',  t^dnT  dml  Al- Khalil 

b,  Ahmad  (d.  173/791  [isr-t/.  J)  distinguishes  three  other 
types  of  jari',  whereas  some  later  metricians  mention 
a seventh  type.  The  most  important  of  these  are  two 
types  of  three-fcMJt  mri^i 


In  practice,  however,  types  (d)  and  (e)  are  called  radjaz 
by  many  authorities  (ef,  Ibn  Rashik^  ^Umda^  i, 
183;  aJ-Damanhurl,  /rjfeif/,  76  LI,  13-17),  "rhe  division 
of  opinion  explains  why,  for  instance,  the  ten  pieces 
in  three-foot  Jdrf'  metres  of  the  of  Abu  '^I'^am- 

mlm  arc  placed  under  the  ar^dz  in  the  index  of  the 
edition  of  al-Marzuki's  comnicntary , whereas  al- 
'I'ibrizi's  commentary  contains  an  explicit  reference  to 
the  jdrf'  metre  in  seven  of  these  pieces  (see  cd, 
Frey  tag,  i,  308,  332.  675,  798,  801 , 802,  808;  but  note 
the  fact  that  ihe  metre  of  the  piece  which  begins  on  p, 
297  is  said  to  be  mm  maslitur  al-ra^az}. 

A diffenem  system  is  found  in  aJ-DjawharT  (d. 
393/1003  or  later  [<7^p.]).  He  does  not  recognise  the 
jari'  as  an  independent  metre,  hot  considers  the  six- 
foot  types  as  sub-forms  of  a bastf  from  which  tlie 
second  foot  of  each  hemistich  ha^i  been  left  out  {^Aru4 
a/-tmra^a,  23-4;  Ibn  Raghik,  ^Umda,  i,  137.  ii,  303). 
The  three- foot  or  ma^ihiur  types,  m:.  (d)  and  (e)  abcjve, 
arc,  according  lo  him,  sub- forms  of  CArud  <i/- 

46  n.  15). 

For  further  statistics  and  a discussion  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  metre  in  'Abbasid  times,  see  J . 
Bcnchcikh,  Foeiique  203-40 

Bibiiogrflphj/:  G.W,  Frey  tag,  Darsi^Uung  d^ 
arabischm  Ver^kunst,  Bonn  1830,  242-54;  idem  (ed,), 
Heimsiaf  cartnma  fum  7ebriiti  scholiis  initgris^  Bonn 
1828-51;  Mulitammad  al-Damanhuri,  ai-lrihdd  a/- 
shdjt  'aZd  mdfn  al-KdJt,  Butak  1285/1865:  Ahmad  b. 
Muhammad  ai-Marzuki,  Diwdn  at-fiamdia, 

ed.  Ahmad  AmTn  and  'Abd  al-SaJam  Harun,  Cairo 
1371 -2/ J 951 -3:  Ibn  Ra^hlk.  al-^UmduJT  mahdnn  ai- 
wa-dddbihi  wa-nakdih,  ed-  Muhammad  Muhyl 
n-Din  'Abd  aJ-HamId,  2 vols.,  "^Cairo  1374/1955; 
Abu  Na^r  Isma'rl  al-Fija wharf,  ^Ardd  al-warak^.  cd. 
Muhammad  al-' A la  mu  Casablanca  1984;J,E.  Bcit- 
cheiklu  Pottiquz  arabe,  ^Paris  1989, 

{W,  Stoetzer) 

au-SARI  a.  al-Hakam  b.  Yusuf  al-Baukhu  gover- 
nor and  financial  controller  of  Egypt  iVom  I Ramadan 
200/3  April  816,  On  1 Rabi^  I 201/27  Sept.  816,  the 
troops  openly  mutinied  against  him,  and  al-Ma^mtiti 
was  forced  to  remove  al-Sart  from  his  post  and  replace 
him  by  Sutayman  b.  Gh^ib:  aJ-Sarl  was  put  in  prison 
and  Sulaym^  entered  upon  his  office  on  Tuesday,  4 
Rabi'  I 201/30  Sepi.  816.  He  was  removed  from  of- 
fice as  early  as  1 §ha'ban  201/22  Feb.  817,  as  the 
result  of  a repeated  revolt  of  the  troops,  and  al-Sari 
was  again  appointed  by  al-Ma^mun.  "the  news  of  his  ap- 
poinlment  reached  Egypt  on  12  Sha^ban  201/4  March 
817;  al-Sarl  was  released  from  prison  and  entered  aJ- 
Fustat  on  the  same  day.  He  held  office  till  his  death 
on  30  Djumada  I 205/11  Nov,  820.  That  al-SarT 
played  a prominent  part  in  Egypt  even  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  governor  is  evident  also  from  his  men- 
tion in  the  }irdz  of  a kiswa  intended  for  the  Ka'ba  of 
the  year  197/812-13.  His  name  is  also  found  on  gold 
and  copper  coins  of  Egypt:  see  W.  Tiesenhausen^ 
Monnaies  des  Kkatife^  orizniaux,  188>  no,  1 700  (Mi^r  200 
A.H.),  193,  no.  i737  (200  and  202  A.H  );  H.  Nut^eU 
Kut^iog  d.  orient,  hdunzen  in  den  KgL  Atuseen  zu  JSeriin, 
367*  no.  2247;  Isma'Tl  Gha^lib,  Meskukdt-i 
iildmijfye  katalogi,  188*  no.  563  (Misr  200  A.H,)*  387* 


no  928  (Misr  201  A.H.),  no  929  (Mi^r  204  A H.). 

Bi blio^r^phjr:  Kindi,  A.  inZ- ITu/sf,  ed-  R.  Guest. 

London  1912,  161-5,  167-72;  Abu  1-Mahasin  Ibn 
Tagbribii'dli  dnndZci.  ed.  T.GJ.  Juynbt4l,  i^ 

Leiden  1855*  574-88;  MakrM,  Mm.  i.  178*  179* 

310:  X^barl,  in*  1044:  tbn  al-Aihlr,  vi,  256;  F. 

W listen  feld.  Die  Stafthniter  von  Ag^plen  zut  Zeit  der 
Chaiifen,  ii*  in  Abh.  G.  IV.  GdU.  (1875)*  xx,  30-2;  Cor- 
pus papyrorum  Raineri  ///,  Series  arabica,  ed.  A, 
Grohmajin,  1/2*  144^  145-  (A,  Grohmann) 

ai.-SARI  b.  MANSUR  |scc  abu  ’l-saraya). 
al-SARI  b.  Ahmad  b.  al-SarI  ai.-RAFFA^  al- 
Kindr  al-Maw^iir,  Abu  9- Hasan  (d.  362/972-3  accord- 
ing to  Yakut*  iv*  185,  and  Ibn  aL'Adiin, 

Bughyo . IX,  435;  other  dates  are  also  given),  Arab 
poet  and  anthologist,  particularly  famous  for  his 
desi^riptive  poetry  {aw^dj). 

He  was  born  in  Maw§i!*  where  his  father  apprentic- 
ed him  to  the  clothcs-menders/jobbing  tailors 
hence  his  nickname,  which  is*  however*  not 
yet  used  by  the  contemporary  source  Ibn  al-Nadlm 
{Fikrist^  169).  In  spite  of  his  lowly  occupation  he  tried 
his  hand  at  poetry,  and  al-BaMiarzI  lists  him  among 
poets  who  had  to  earn  their  Living  by  hard  work, 
alongside  the  rice- bread  baker  al-KhubzaruzzI.  the 
market-crier  al-Wa^wa^  al-Dima^ki-  and  the  doth 
merchant  Abu  Hil^  al-' Askar!  \jq-uu.  j {Dmnyat  al-ht^r^ 
cd,  al-Hulw,  Cairo  1968,  i*  528-9).  He  was  apparent- 
ly not  a complete  autodidaci*  since  the  name  of  his 
teacher,  the  otherwise  unknown  Abu  Mansur  Ibn  Abi 
Barrak,  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  aJ-NadTm  {Fihrist,  169*  I. 

12)*  but  he  is  otherwise  said  to  have  been  uneducated. 

After  achieving  a certain  fame  as  a poet*  he  went  to 
the  Hamdanid  court  in  Aleppo  in  345/956-7  (for  the 
year,  see  Ibn  a|-'AdIm.  Bu^a.,  ix*  428)  and  found  ac- 
ceptance among  the  court  poets  of  Sayf  al-Dawla, 

After  the  lalter^s  death  in  333/945*  he  moved  on  to 
Bagkdad  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  Buy  id  vizier  al- 
Muliallabi  (d  352/963  c ]),  'Fhc  sources  are  not  in 
unison  about  his  worldly  affairs  in  this  period:  some 
depict  him  as  poor  and  debt -ridden  f^-Khadb  al- 
Baghdadl,  TaV/M  Baghdad,  ix*  194)*  others  as  wealthy 
(al-Tha'afibr.  Yatima,  ii*  1 19;  Yaktit.  7r.^dd,  xi,  185)* 

For  the  time  of  al-Muhallabl’s  successor  al-' Abbas  b. 
al-Husayn  al-ShlrazI  (appoimed  vizier  in  356/967*  d- 
362/973  [j?  e.  1)  we  have  an  anecdote  related  by  aL 
Mubassin  b.  Ibrahim  al-3abi^  (d.  401/1010;  sec  al- 
sABi,  no.  8),  according  to  which  aJ-Sari  must  have 
been  a man  of  modest  means  at  the  time  (apu^Ibn  al- 
'AdTm,  Bugbm.  ix,  429-30). 

9 ’he  main  feature  of  aJ-Sari’s  fife  ax  depicted  in  the 
sources  is  his  constant  Feud  with  the  two  Kh^idl 
brothers,  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  b,  Hashim  and  Abu 
'Uthman  Sa'id  b.  Hashim  (see  ai.-k-HaliuiyyanL 
They  too  came  from  Maw5,il  and  it  seems  that  already 
early  on  al-bar!  accused  them  of  stealing  his  own  as 
well  as  other  poeis^  poetry,  Ibn  aJ-Nadlm*  in  his 
paragraph  on  the  Rhalidls,  concurs  that  it  was  second 
nature  to  them  to  appropriate  (ghasabd)  verses  they  lik- 
ed {Fihrisi,  169,  I.  21-3).  To  make  the  accusation  stick, 
al-Sarl  used  the  devious  method  of  making  copies  of 
the  dfwdn  of  Kush^jim  (d.  ca.  350/961  [^,  tf.  j),  whom 
he  admired  and  emulated,  and  including  tHc  bests f. CO ITI 
poems  of  the  Khaiidis  in  them  (al-Tha'alibi,  Yairma^ 
ii*  1 18:  Yakut,  Ir^dd,  xi*  183;  Ibn  Khallikan,  ii*  360). 

4 ’he  feud  between  al-Sarl  and  his  adversaries  was  a 
long- lasting  one;  in  the  account  of  al-Khatib  aJ- 
Baghdadr*  the  Kb  a Lid  is  appear  as  aJ-SarFs  iitelucfable 
nemesis,  who  succeed  in  poisoning  his  relationships 
with  Sayf  aJ-DawIa,  al-Waz!r  al-Muhallab!,  and  other 
patrons.  Al-San  himself  was,  however,  not  immune  to 
the  accusation  of  sariko:  Ibii  al-NadIm — amidst  a 
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string  of  admiring  epilhets — calls  him  a man  ""of 
many  tht:fts"  (Aa^fr  alsarika,  Fihriit,  169,  J.  28).  It  is, 
however,  important  here  to  disiingubh  between  two 
kinds  of  plagiarism,  (a)  wholesaJe  lifting  of  other 
peopie^s  potrms  {musdiala^  for  the  term  see  c.g.  Vattma^ 
ii,  1 J9,  I.  5),  and  (b)  taking  up,  and  playing  with,  ex- 
isting and  attributable  motifs.  Both  play  a role  in 
ai-Sart's  literary  Hie.  On  the  one  hand,  Ibn  al-Nadim 
mentions  that  al-San  is  said  to  have  appropriated  the 
poetry  of  his  teacher  Ibn  AbT  Barrafc  (Fihnst,  169,  H 
12),  and  aJ-Xha^^hbi  writes  that  he  discovered  a 
number  of  identical  poems  in  the  collection  of  poetry 
of  the  two  KhaJidFs  in  the  handwriting  of  Abd 
‘‘Ulhman,  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers,  and  the 
collection  of  al-Sarf's  poetry  in  the  p»oct’s  own  hand- 
writing. both  belonging  to  the  bibliophile  Abu  Najr 
Sahl  br  al-MarjEuban  {Vatfma^  ii,  118-19;  one  of  the 
poems  he  quotes  in  this  regard  is  actually  also  includ- 
ed in  Kushadjlm,  Dfu/dn^  ed.  Khayriyya  M.  Mahfu^, 
Baghdad  1390/1970,  230,  no,  210,  and  has  even  a 
fourth  avatar  in  an  unattributed  appearance  in  al- 
SarFs  own  anthology  K,  ^i-Muhtbb  [sec  below),  iv, 
326.  no.  717).  Al-Tha^alibT  declares  himself  unable  to 
decide  whether  the  duplkadon  of  poems  is  due  to 
i&wdrad  '"two  poets  having  the  exact  same  idea’"  or 
miisdiaia  “appropriating  another  poct"s  poems” 
(Ffld'mfl,  ii,  119,  II.  4-5).  If  theft  is  involved,  it  is  still 
unclear  who  is  the  thief  and  who  the  victim.  In  his 
chapter  on  the  Khalidi  brothers,  ai-Tha^alibf  thus 
uses  the  term  “two-way  theft”  to  characterise 

the  eases  of  strong  similarity  between  the  l^alidfs  and 
al-Sari  which  he  presents  to  the  reader  (Kahnifl,  ii, 
184-6  [Abu  Bakrj,  and  199-201  [Abu  'Uihman]).  He 
also  makes  an  important  observation  concerning  the 
reason  that  made  the  free  Boating,  or  malicious  steal- 
ing, of  so  many  poems  possibles  there  is,  between  aJ- 
Sar!  and  the  KhalidTs.  “an  amazing  agreement  and  a 
close  similarity  in  handling  the  reins  of  the  rhymes 
and  fashioning  the  adornment  of  the  motifs”  ( Yalima. 
ii,  119,  11.  5-6).  7"he  only  way  of  redress  that  a poet 
had  to  combat  an  infringement  of  his  “copyright” 
was  to  complain  about  this  injustice  to  the 

authorities,  most  commonly  to  the  recipients  of  their 
panegyrics.  A fair  amount  of  al-SarT"s  poems  contain 
such  complaints  against  the  KhalidTs. 

I’he  other  type  of  plagiarism  is  the  more  regular 
and — in  an  age  of  mannerist  poetising^hardly 
reprehensible  type  of  adopting  and,  if  possible,  im- 
proving successful  motifs  of  earlier  poets.  Al-Tha^ alibi 
gives  a list  of  44  ,such  cases  and  praises  al-Sarl  for  his 
skilful  “plagiarism”  (Ahjij  at-sanAa  ai- 

akhdh.  see  Yaiftna,  ii,  120,  penult.).  The  "Victims”  are 
almost  all  “modern”  poets,  led  by  aL-M.utanabbT  who 
serves  as  a model  twelve  times. 

Al-Sarl  ai'Rafla^  has  left  three  works,  two  of  which, 
the  DiLCfdrj  and  al-Muhibb  w&  'i-rriahbub  wa 
usa  ^l-fna^hrubj  have  been  preserved.  The  latter  is  an 
anthology  of  the  ma'^ajir-catalogue  type,  i.e.  a topically 
arranged  selection  of  poetic  fragments  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  the  beloved,  of  the  lover, 
of  spring,  and  of  wine.  The  majority  of  the  poets  are 
“Moderns”,  but  Umayyad  [K>ets  have  their  fair 
share,  while  pre- Islamic  ones  occur  very  rarely. 

The  Diwdn  was,  according  to  Ibn  aJ-NadIm  (Fthrist^ 
169,  penult.),  edited  by  the  poet  himself  shonly  before 
his  death  on  300  leaves  who  then  added  more  ma- 
terial to  it.  It  was  also  edited  by  an  unknown 
"'modern”  adih  in  the  alphabetic  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  rhyme  letters.  This  may  mean  that  the  poet"s 
edition  was  not  alphabetical.  If  so,  the  situation  may 
be  reflected  in  the  surviving  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  are  alphabetical,  while  others  are  not  (see  the 


description  of  the  mss.  in  Dfu/dn,  i,  188-208),  How- 
ever, the  situation  was  very  likely  more  complicated: 
al-Iha'^alibl  enumerates  three  sources  for  his 
knowledge  of  aJ-SarJ’s  poetry:  the  Dtwdfi  as  brought  to 
him  from  Baghdad,  a number  of  outstanding  poems 
recited  to  him  and  given  for  copying  by  the  famous 
poet  and  epistolographer  Abu  Bakr  al-i^'^'acazmi  (d. 

383/993  [^.iJ.  under  al-kh^arazmT]),  and  a volume 
{mu^ailada)  in  al-Sarl's  own  hand- writing  in  the 
possession  of  Abu  Na^r  Sahl  b.  al-Marzuban  and  con- 
taining many  additions  to  the  Diivdn.  But  still,  he 
says,  he  found  in  the  secondary  literature  fragments  of 
poems  by  ahSarl  that  he  could  not  trace  in  his  sources. 

Ibn  al-'Adim  lists  nine  people,  among  them  Abu  Bakr 
al-Kh’^^razmi.  who  are  said  to  have  transmitted 
al-SarFs  poetry  {Bagl^a,  ix.  428),  The  details  of  the 
early  transmission  of  al-Sart’s  poetry  are  thus  still 
obscure. 

The  opinions  about  al-SarT’s  stature  as  a poet  were 
generally  very  high.  He  is  even  called  ""next  in  line” 

(rodiy)  after  al-Mutanabbf  and  superior  to  him  in 
tenderness  (rikk^)  (on  the  title-page  of  the  Jyiwdn  ms. 

Laleli  1745,  see  introd.  of  ed.  in  D\wdn^  i,  189).  He 
is  particularly  famous  for  his  ecphrastic  poetry  , “very 
versatile  in  similes  and  descriptions”  {katjnr  ai-ijtindn 
fi  *i‘tashhxhdi  't-auu^df)^  as  Ibn  al-NadIm  says 

(Fihrisi^  169^  29).  The  index  of  poetically  described 
objects  in  the  recent  Diwdn  edition  lists  150  items  {!). 

Not  all  of  them  yield  monothematic  poems,  many  are 
integrated  into  larger  frameworks.  Some  of  these 
seem  to  be  unusual  polythematic  structures,  possibly 
created  by  al-Sarl.  Thus  poem  no.  353  (Dfiyan,  ii, 

464-5)  starts  with  a de.scripcion  of  the  morning  and  a 
rooster,  leads  on  to  a wine  song,  and  ends  with  a 
panegyric  on  Sayf  al-Dawla.  An  interesting  subgenre 
with  al’Sarl  is  his  descriptions  of  his  own  poetry,  of 
which  aI-Tha"^a]ibi  gives  a small  collection  of  examples 
( Yairma,  ii).  A close  literary  study  i$  still  lacking. 

Btbliegraphjn  Works.  i>fioan,  first  ed,  Cairo 
1355  (based  on  two  mss.);  ed.  Habib  Husayn  al- 
Hasant,  2 vols.,  [Baghdad]  1981  (based  on  ten 
mss.);  n/'Muhibb  uj<a  ^t-nmhbub  wa  ^l-irt&shmum  wn  V- 
ed.  Misbab  Ghalawuncbl  [?],  4 vols.  [vol. 

4,  ed.  Madjid  Hasan  aJ-Dhahabl],  Damascus  1306- 
7/1986  (the  ms.  Vienna  359  bearing  the  same  title 
is  not  al-SarFs  work;  the  ed.  has  identified  it  as  a 
rearranged  version  of  Haibai  ai-kumaj/t  by  aJ- 
Nawadji  ],  see  introd.,  m4-m5). 

Studies.  Yusuf  Amin  Ka^Ir,  aiSaft  al-Rt^d^, 

Baghdad  1956;  H^blb  Hnsayn  al-H^sanl,  as  an  in- 
trod.  to  his  ed.  of  the  Dfwdn^  i,  9-J82;  for  cotn- 
parbons  with  the  ecphrastic  poetry  of  Kuahadjim, 
see  Alma  Ciese,  bet  Kuld^im^  Berlin  1981 , 222 
(snow),  255  (melon),  263  (eandle),  269  (fire),  273 
(writing  utensils).  On  K.  ai’Mubtbb  see  J.  Sadan, 

Aiaidetis ' Hair  and  Starry  Skies.  Imagery  systems  and 
ma^dni  guides;  the  ptaeikai  side  of  Arabic  pntiks  as  demon- 
sirated  in  twa  manascTipts ^ in  Israel  Oriental  Studies^  xi 
(1991),  57-88,  in  particular  67-70,  74-84. 

Sources.  Ibn  aJ-Nadlm,  al-Fthrist^  ed.  Flu  gel; 

Tha^ alibi.  Vattmai  al-dahr^  ed.  IVI,M.  “^Abd  al- 
Hamld,  4 vols.,  ^'Cairo  1375-7/1956-8;  al-Khatlb 
al- Baghdadi.  Id^rikt  ix,  Cairo  1349/1931  ;]3r.C0m 

Yakut,  Ir^dd al-arib^  ed.  A,F.  Rifa^T,  xi,  Cairo  n.d.; 

Ibn  Khallikan,  Wajayat  al-a^ydn,  ed.  1,  ^ Abbas,  ii; 

Ibn  al-'Adlm,  Bugf^at  al-falab  Jt  ta^rtkk  ^alab^  facs. 
ed.  F.  Sezgin,  ix,  Frankfurt  1409/1989;  Mufisin  al- 
Amin,  A'lydn  alShi^a,  xxxiv,  Beirut  J 370/ J 950, 

35-147.  (W.P.  Heinrichs) 

SARI  al-SAKATI,  Abu  "I- Hasan  b.  al-Mughallis. 
important  5nfT  of  the  second  generation  of  $ufis  in 
Baghdad,  155-253/772-867. 
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Biography 

Bom  as  ihc  son  of  a pedlar  {sahufi)  who  had  settled 
at  an  l^r:tj^}datqailhCCW?l  Karkh  quarter  of 

Baghdad,  Sari  rose  to  be  a distinguished  wholesale 
trader,  known  for  his  honesty  (7a  ^rikh  BaghdMd  ( = 7’S) 
IX,  189).  I-^ike  other  merehants,  he  devoted  hirnself  to 
studies  which,  as  the  names  of  his  teachers  in- 
dicate, must  have  brought  him  from  Baghdad  via 
iCufa  to  Mecca  {^itya^  m,  127). 

At  the  age  of  m.  35-4f)  he  encountered  the  saint 
Ma^ruf  al-Karkbi  (d.  815  which  brought  his 

career  as  a merchant  to  a sudden  end  and  initiated  the 
second  period  of  his  life.  The  world  had  beomc  indif- 
ferent to  him;  he  abandoned  his  trade  and  chose  the 
$ufi  path.  Several  journeys  opened  up  new  hori'^ons 
for  him.  In  the  con  vent  of 'Abbadan  ] he  tried  to 

join  the  Ba^ra  school  through  fasting  exercises.  On  the 
road  he  came  to  know  the  Syrian  anchorite  ^AlT  al- 
S^ur^yanJ,  who  exerted  a Lasting  influence  upon  him 
x,  110-11)  and  directed  his  eye  towards  Syria, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  schqjoi  of 
Ibrahim  b.  Adham  [q~v.\,  which  was  to  impress  him 
in  more  than  one  way.  He  stayed  at  Damascus, 
Ramla,  Jerusalem  and  Tarsus  in.  the  north,  from 
where  he  joined  the  ^ihdd,  at  already  sixty  years  of  age 
{Mitya,  X,  126).  His  wandering  years  ended  around 
218/833  with  his  dellnite  return  to  Baghdad.  Probably 
already  before  his  journeys  he  had  won  there  Bisbr  al- 
Hafi  (d  - 84-0  [^7. 1)  as  a paternal  friend-  For  his  views 
he  was  also  indebted  to  Fudayl  b.  ^lyad  (d,  803  [q.v.  J), 
whom  he  did  not,  however,  come  to  know  personally. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  maintained  close  relations 
with  al-Muhasihr  (d.  857  [^. &.]),  who  was  very  closely 
connected  to  him  as  far  as  $uiT  ethics  and  seJf-educa- 
tion  were  concerned  (cf.  J . van  Hss*  Gtdankmwdi,  10). 

The  third  period  of  Sari's  life,  which  began  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  Baghdad,  was  that  of  his 
great  role  as  a teacher.  Pupils  did  not  only  come  flock- 
ing in  from  ^Irak  and  Khurasan  (Abu  '1-Ka$im  al- 
Djunayd,  Ahu  SaTd  al-Kharrax.  Abu  N-Husayn  ah 
Nun,  Samnun,  I bn  Masruki  and  others),  but  also 
from  Syria  (e.g.  'Alt  al-Ghada^iri  and  Isma'^H  b.  ^Abd 
Allah  al-Shamlj-  It  was  not  only  pmftsstonal  Sdfis 
who  joined  him.  but  also  pious  workmen  and  mer- 
chants, unto  the  muhaddi^  [sec  liAPiTH]  and  the 
(77?,  ix,  191-2,  189,  1.  15).  Sari  must  have  been  an 
outstanding  teacher,  who  knew  how  to  address  and 
stimulate  everyone,  whether  personally  or  in  the 
course  of  lectures  (c-.g.  ffilya,  x,  119,  IJ.  J5  fh),  but 
who  also  knew  what  he  could  demand  of  the  in- 
dividual person.  Only  the  intimates  had  insight  in  his 
mystical  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  he  Mso  com- 
posed a rule  for  novices  {Mityay  x,  117  below). 

We  do  not  know  how  long  SarT  was  active  as  an 
educator.  From  a certain  moment  tm  wards  he 
withdrew  completely  into  his  own  world  of  experience 
and  permitted  only  intimates,  above  all  Abu  1- Kasim 
ai-Djunayd  (d.  910),  to  approach  him.  For  this  fourth 
period  of  SarT's  life,  too,  people  in  Baghdad  had  a 
concrete  explanation.  Once  he  was  teaching  in  his  cir- 
cle when  the  misanthrope  Abu  l^a^-far  ^-Sammak 
passed  and  marred  the  holding  of  further  sessions  by 
remarking;  "Abu  l-Hasan,  you  have  become  the 
resting-place  of  the  idlers^'  (TS,  xiv,  41!). 

Sarins  characUr 

In  his  statemems  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  about 
him,  Sari  appears  a$  a noble,  unselfish,  helpful  and 
dynamic  personality  who,  as  a member  of  the  Islamic 
community,  felt  himself  rcsptmsible  for  the  well-being 
of  his  fellow  men  (cf.  7'^,  Lx,  188).  This  attitude  had 
already  won  him  the  favour  of  Ma'ruf  al-Karkhi  and 
made  him  later  responsive  to  the  /utuwwa  [^.fj  of 


Ibrahim  b-  Adham,  who  did  every  kind  of  work  for 
others  but  would  himself  never  lay  claim  to  their  help. 

'The  after-effects  of  his  influence  also  sharpened  SarT’s 
sensitivity  to  decent  gocxl  manners  (adaby  cf.  Mityay  x, 

120,  11.  20-1,  122,  11.  18-20). 

Kike  Ibn  Adham,  Sari  was  a man  of  action  and  not 
a theoretician.  Knowledge  interested  him  only 

in  so  far  as  it  could  be  turned  into  deed  He 

shared  Bish*'  aJ-HafT’s  scepticism  of  knowledge  of  the 
baditt\  according  to  him,  it  was  "no  provision  for  the 
hereafter"  {ibid.,  x,  127).  Consequently,  he  transmit- 
ted only  traditions  which  were  illustrated  by  his  own 
attitude  or  which  would  support  the  latter.  He  was  no 
less  at  a loss  with  theology,  even  if  occasionally  he 
knew  how  to  gain  a $ufr  aspect  from  a theologumenon 
(cf.  Mukhiaiar  'Ta^kh  lyimadlk  =-A/7'£),  ix,  227  in  the 
middle).  There  was  only  one  knowledge  for  which  he 
had  a burning  interest,  namely,  the  paths  to  self- 
knowledge  and  self-education;  as  a protagonist  of  this 
field  of  knowledge,  he  particularly  esteemed  al- 
Muhasibi  at-kulHh,  ii,  35,  11.  1 1 -12  =■  Gramlich, 

Die  Mahmngy  i,  503). 

Other  main  features  of  SarKs  character  were  his 
sincerity  and  veracity.  Bishr  al-Hab  had  trained  him 
in  the  freedom  not  to  fool  others  in  anything  {Luma^ 

373,  11.  5-8).  and  Sari  himself  demanded  that  nothing 
should  be  done  or  left  out  "on  behalf  of  people"  but 
only  on  behalf  of  God  alone  at-^afwQy  ii,  213).  in 

other  words,  that  there  should  be  practised  what  in 
^Irak  was  understood  as  [7  i*-]  and  which  Sari. 

In  association  with  al-Djurdjanr.  still  called  ta^dtb 
irdda  "purification  of  intention"  (al-Sulamf,  51;  for 
aJ-Dfurdjani:,  sec  Milyay  x.  J 12).  In  the  method  of  car- 
rying through  this  attitude  against  all  impulses  of 
hypocrisy  (rt^a^,  he  largely  followed  al-Muhasibl  (cf. 
ibid.y  X,  125,  and  van  Ess,  Cfdankmweiiy  149  ff  ). 

Above  all,  he  fought  a particular  case  of  hypocrisy, 
which  one  might  qualify  as  "business  by  means  of 
religion".  On  a lower  level  he  condemns  "eating 
thanks  to  one's  religion"  {Mitya,  x,  117,  11.  7-10;  see 
for  this,  Luma^y  201,  1.  3;  Meier,  Abu  Sa^idy  304);  on 
a higher  one,  he  eensures  the  claim  to  social  authority 
of  many  a Kurban  reader  on  the  ground  of  his  piety 
and  religious  knowledge,  which  he  misuses  (MTD,  ix, 

226-7).  As  a general  remedy  and  aa  preventive 
medicine,  he  recommends  "anonymity"  (MumuA, 
following  also  in  this  point  Bi^r  al-lj^n'^s  example. 
ihe  end  of  zuhd 

Sarf  belongs  to  the  gent.- ration  of  Sufis  in  which- — 
not  least  under  the  influence  of  a new  mystical 
experience — the  authentic  wealth  of  ideas  of  zuhd  is 
partly  commuted,  partly  refined,  but  sometimes  also 
hyperbolically  brought  ad  absurdum-  The  theatrical 
tirades  of  the  ascetics  against  the  world  became  silent, 
and  the  lierce  battle  against  its  allurement  gave  way 
to  indifference  (see  for  this,  AfT'D,  ix,  219).  Sari  in- 
deed abandoned  his  trade  because  of  lack  of  interest 
in  wordly  affairs,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  did  not 
simply  throw  away  all  his  worldly  goods  but  put  them 
into  action  for  works  pleasing  to  God.  Zuhd  became  an 
inner  attitude  and  signified  that  "the  heart  is  free 
from  that  from  which  the  hands  are  free"  (Luma^,  46). 

Thc  most  important  means  of  commuting  zuhd  sH^Sf. COm 
"scrupulousness'^  (iifara*'),  i.e.  the  painful  effort  to 
come  only  in  contact  with  "what  is  permitted'"  {b&idl). 

The  first  matter  to  be  dealt  with  was  one's  daily 
bread.  The  scrupulous  person  wanted  to  know  where 
his  sustenance  came  from,  and  who  had  dealt  with  it 
before  it  reached  his  hands.  SarT  then  extended  this 
method  to  all  implements  of  daily  life  ('fB,  ix,  189), 

He  apparently  came  to  know  these  implements  in 
Syria,  in  the  heritage  of  Ibn  Adham  (cf.  Mityay  x,  ! 16, 
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22-3).  The  idea  of  narrowing  whai  is  permitted  by 
means  of  wara^  in  such  a way  that  zuhd  practically  loses 
its  goes  back  to  this  heritage.  This  was  in 

any  case  the  way  tn  which  Sari  proceeded  (TB^  ix, 
19D).  When  sure  of  their  Irreproachable  origin,  he  was 
by  all  means  open  to  worldly  titbits  (MTD,  ix,  217 
below).  But  he  followed  I bn  Ad  ham  ideas  of 
also  in  another  aspect;  not  only  did  he  not  want  to  eat 
anything  which  might  burden  him  before  God,  but 
neither  should  food  render  him  indebted  to  any 
creature  (Lurns'^  1R3,  Ik  6-7;  on  Ibn  Adham.  cf  aJ- 
Ifl^ushayri,  59,  11.  9-10  » Gramlich,  Das  Sendschr^ibrn, 
172). 

All  along  there  bad  been  a latent  conflict  between 
excessive  service  of  God  {^ibdda  [q.  ]),  as  practised  by 

the  ascetics,  and  social  requirements.  Initially,  Sari 
had  clearly  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He 
transmitted  to  his  pupils  (al'Stilaml,  J65,  11.  9-10)  the 
relevant  h&dUh^  taken  over  from  Ma^ruf:  “He  who 
fulfills  a wish  of  his  Muslim  brother  is  rewarded  in  the 
same  way  as  one  who  has  served  God  during  all  his 
life"  {Mandkib.  626-7)  In  the  last  period  of  his  life, 
however,  he  recommends  as  “the  direct  path  into 
paradise""  that  “one  should  occupy  oneself  with  the 
service  of  God,  turn  only  to  Him  in  such  a way  that 
there  does  not  remain  anything  else  inside  oneself" 
X,  119).  Ascetic  piety  expressed  in  works  is  cer- 
tainly not  at  stake  any  more  here,  but  it  was  on  the 
one  hand  a matter  of  the  delight  of  being  alone  with 
God  (cf,  ibid.,  x,  117,  1.  14,  125,  1.  10)  and  on  the 
other  a matter  of  avoiding  temptations,  no  less  impor- 
tant for  Sari  {abSulamI,  50,  11.  6-7). 

With  the  conviction  of  his  own  depravity.  Sari 
enters  the  field  of  hyperbolism.  This  conviction  may 
have  been  furthered  by  continuous  selfcriticism  and 
by  examination  of  his  conscience,  but  it  also  cor- 
responds to  an  old  praxis  of  exercise  in  humility  (cf. 
van  Ess,  Gedankaiwdl,  1^8):  one  forces  oneself  to  the 
notion  that  one  is  worse  than  everybody  else.  Fudayl 
b.  ^lyad  [?  ) tield  the  same  view  {Hitya,  vhi,  101). 

To  the  alarm  of  his  pupils.  Sari  did  not  even  wish  to 
have  preference  over  homosexual  boys  (al-Sulami,  49, 
11.  10  ff.)  and  continuously  squinted  at  the  tip  of  his 
nose  in  order  to  investigate  whether  his  face  had  not 
already  become  black  because  of  his  depravity  {Idilya, 
X,  116;  this  passage  became  famous,  cf.  Ta^arraf.,  31, 
I 8). 

San  aJst>  gives  a new  turn  to  another  ascetic  motive, 
namely  ostentatious  and  continuous  mourning  as  it 
was  practised  by  the  bakkd^un  and  laier  by  Fudayl  b. 
^lyad.  Sari  still  allows  for  this  attitude  when  he  men- 
tions “weeping  about  onc"s  sins"^  as  the  first  of  the 
“five  most  beautiful  things”  (al-Sulami,  54).  Later, 
being  mournful  becomes  for  him  the  characteristic  of 
someone  who  loves  God  (as  in  HUya,  x,  125,  1.  24), 
and  when  he  exclaims  before  al-^unayd  “I  should 
wish  that  the  mourning  of  the  entire  mankind  be 
thrown  upon  me”  (ibid.,  118);  this  may  conceivably 
have  an  altruistic  meaning,  but  certainly  not  the 
former  ascetic  one. 

Finally,  a word  on  the  primal  ascetic  motive  of  fear 
of  God  and  His  Judgement.  It  is  true  that 
reminiscences  of  both  the  absolute  and  the  polarised 
fear  of  God  are  not  lacking  in  Sari"s  thinking  (e.g. 
Hiiya,  X,  I IB,  11.  2-4,  and  al-Sulami,  53,  1.  5),  but  the 
starting  point  of  his  reflections  is  a well -considered 
balance  between  fear  and  its  counter -force,  namely, 
hopelulness  (for  this  problem  see  Meier,  Abu  Sa^id, 
148  ff,),  put  down  in  a fragment  of  a letter  of  a later 
period,  the  only  authentic  document  of  Sari  which  we 
possess  {Lutna^,  238).  However,  he  developed  this 
dichotomy  further  in  a way.  On  the  one  hand,  he 


does  this  with  the  help  of  a surmounting  third  notion: 
firstly,  it  is  the  shame  (bayd^  before  God’s  eye  (HiiyUt 
X,  117),  which  takes  the  place  of  the  mere  fear  of  His 
punishment  and  hope  for  His  grace  (see  also  Attar, 

Tamira,  i,  253,  tl.  14-15,  247,  M.  20  fl  );  secondly. 

Sari  introduces  here  as  a fourth  binding  force,  after 
the  example  of  gba^ik  al-BaljyiT  (A dab  al  ^ibdddt,  20-1 ), 
the  love  of  God,  which  outshines  the  eiememary  ex- 
periences of  fear  and  hope.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
refines  fear  and  hope  into  feelings  of  reverence  (bayba) 
and  intimacy  (unj)  {Sifat  af-^qfuja,  ii,  215,  11.  7-8).  All 
“new"’  notions  are  characterised  as  personal  feelings 
towards  God  and  therefore  indicate  that  we  find 
ourselves  already  in  the  sphere  of  mysticism.  In  the 
“five  things  next  to  which  nothing  else  rests  in  the 
heart  Sari  gives  a summing  up,  namely  “fear  of 
God  alone,  hope  in  God  alone,  love  of  God  alone, 
shame  before  God  alone,  and  intimacy  with  God 
alone"’  {Jbliiya,^  x,  124-5). 

Sartos  myiticai  experifTtces 

We  are  extremely  badly  informed  about  what  Sarf 
made  public  of  his  mystical  experience  (cf.  al-Sulami, 

48,  11.  .3-2;  al-Kushayri,  10,1.  2 Gramlich,  Das  Send- 
sihrabm,  41),  It  is  certain  that  this  experience  was 
completely  under  the  imprint  of  the  love  of  God.  I’he 
impulse  might  go  back  to  Ma^riif  al-K.arkhf  who,  after 
his  death,  could  only  be  imagined  in  paradise  as  being 
drunk  with  the  love  of  God  (Mandkib,  675-6)  and  who 
is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  love  of  God  to  that 
form  of  renunciation  of  the  world  which  he  also  knew 
how  to  provoke  in  Sari  iii,  82,  11.  4 ff,).  In  fact, 
it  is  to  aJ-^junayd  exclusively  that  we  owe  ail  informa- 
tion on  3arl"s  love  of  God,  and  so  it  dates  only  from 
the  third  or  fourth  periods  of  his  life. 

Here,  too,  in  the  most  authentic  field  of  his 
mysticism,  Sart  is  seen  as  the  practical  man  who  is 
averse  from  all  forms  of  speculation.  He  does  not  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  $uft  theory  of  love;  on 
the  contrary,  he  wants  to  understand  love  of  God  as 
a psychosomatic  phenomenon.  While  speaking  about 
this,  he  tried  to  extend  the  skin  of  his  forearm,  and 
when  this  proved  to  be  impossible*  he  said,  “If  I were 
to  assert  that  this  skin  had  dried  up  on  this  bone  out 
of  Jove  for  Him,  I would  speak  the  truth”  (al- 
Ku^ayrT,  ii,  1.  Il  ^Gramlich,  Das  SendscAreiben,  41- 
2).  Elsewhere,  too,  he  depicts  the  love  of  God  as  an  in- 
ner burning  (TV?,  ix,  191,  II.  7-10)  and  does  not  get 
tired  of  quoting  corresponding  verses  on  profane  love 
(Tamo^,  251,  11.  4-6).  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
he  also  transmitted  the  famous- infamous  badiiit 
fal-Kushavn.  112,  1,  23  = Gramlich,  Das  Sirtds^hndbga, 

317;  for  the  b^dti^  itself,  see  Massignon,  Essai,  195-6), 

SarT  represents  here  the  well-known  conviction  that 
lovers  of  God  would  be  tested  by  Him  in  the  hardest 
possible  way*  so  that  the  truthfulness  of  their  love 
might  prove  itself.  In  a dream  he  hears  God  telling 
them:  "*1  want  to  bring  down  upon  you  as  many 
proofs  as  you  have  breaths,  which  not  even  the  solid 
mountains  would  stand.  Will  you  bear  them  patiently 
{a-tafbirdna)?*'  They  answer:  “If  it  is  You  who  tests 
us,  do  whatever  You  wish!  ” al-sqfwa,  ii,  216,  11. 

15  ff.).  Sari  himself  did  not  advance  any  further  opin- 
ion on  this,  but  we  possess  a vivid  description  by.^^fQf.cOITI 
DJunavd  of  the  torments  in  question,  where  he  depicts 
the  desperate  endeavours  with  which  the  mystic  tries 
to  win  back  the  situation  of  bliss,  caused  by  the  union, 
after  he  has  awaken  from  ecstasy  (Kiidb  a/-Tartd^,34- 
8 = Gramlich,  hiamisih^  Mysiik,  19-22).  Perhaps  the 
linguistic  virtuoso  that  the  pupil  was,  retained  here  his 
m aster "s  experiences. 

Sari  was  indeed  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
ecstatic  heights  of  mystical  experience,  A|-^junayd 
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repfjrts  abciut  a trance  of  the  master,  in  which  his  face 
radiated  in  such  a way  that  the  bystanders  could  no 
more  stand  the  sight  {Luma^t  307,  IL  13  ff.).  More- 
over, Sari  confirmed  to  him  that  ecstatic  experiences 
{inawddlid  kddfi^)  and  intensive  thoughts  of  God  {a^kat 
could  lead  the  mystic  so  far  that  "'his  face 
might  be  beaten  with  a sword  witliout  him  being 
aware  of  it^’  306,  11.  6-12).  It  may  be  that  what 

Sari  once  indicated  as  his  nightly  ' "experiences” 
{fawdHd)  {HUya,  x,  121,  11.  20-1)  were  such  states  of 
trance,  and  that  what  he  calltd  his  auirdd  |see  wird] 
were  correspf>nding  ^ikr  exercises.  But  since  he  con- 
sidered ecstasy  as  a charisma  {hirdms),  he  did  not  of 
course  want  to  talk  about  it  (cf.  his  postulate  of  the 
^iydnat  al-kararjidt^.  ffilya,  x,  1 20,  !-  13). 

Bibliojiraphy  . I , S o u r c e s . (a ) 'fhe  most  rcl i able 
are  7a  ^rikh  Baghdad:  Abu  Nu^aym  a1- Isfahan!, 
^Itiyal  ai-awUyd\  Cairo  1351-7/1932-8;  Sulaml, 
J’atakdf  ui-fu/ty/a,  ed,  Shuravba.  Cairo  1372/1953; 
Kushayri,  Riidia^  Cairo  1359/1940,  tr,  R. 
Gramlich,  Tiai  Smdichreiben  eZ-Qnuzyri'j  iib^r  dat, 
Su/iitAm,  Wiesbaden  1989;  Ibn  al-l>jawzl.  Si/ai  ai- 
.^a/wa,  Haydarabad  1388-92/1968-72.  (b)  Sources 
with  weaker  traditions  are  Abu  Tahb  al-Makki,  ^u/ 
Cairo  1351/1932,  tr.  Gramlich,  Die 
/^ahrung  der  Her^fTi^  Stuttgart  1992-4;  Sarra^,  K.  it/- 
Luma^ft  cd,  Nicholson,,  London- Leiden 

19 14;  Kalabadhr.  at-Ta^arru/  li-madhkah  ahl  af- 
taiaivtvuf,  ed.  Arberry,  Cairo  1934;  Ibn  Manxur, 
Mtikhiasar  Ta^rtkk  DiTna^kk^  ed.  Nashshawu 
Damascus  1405/1985.  (c)  Unreliable  sources  arc 
Hu^wirl,  h'ashf  ai-mah^ilb,  ed.  ZjTukovski.  l^min- 
grad  1926;  ^Abd  Allah  An.^arf,  Tabakdt  al-ydfiyya^ 
ed.  Habfbi,  Kabul  1340  ASH;  '^Ajtar,  Tadhkirm  a/- 
aivliyd^,  Tehran  1336  ASH.  (d)  Other  sources  are 
ShakTk  al- Balk  hi.  Addb  al-^ibdddt,  cd.  P,  Nwiya,  in 
A/h/u;  ^iijiyya^^yr  nmnshtiTa,  Beirut  1986;  Djunayd, 
Kitdh  ed.  A,H.  Abdel-Kader,  in  The  life, 

personaluy  and  turilingi  c/  Al-Junayd^  London  1976: 
Mandkib  Ma^rdf  ai-Kurkhi  wa-aikbdtuk^  ed.  in  al- 
Mawtid,  ix/4  (Baghdad  1401/1981),  609-80. 

2.  St  ud  Les  . G . Bdwering,  ’Fhe  mysii^ai  vision  of  ex- 
isttnee  in  Cfai  JiVa/  Islam,  Berlin  1980;  J,  van  Ess,  Die 
Gedankeninelt  des  fldrit  al-Muhdsibi^  Bonn  1961;  R. 
Gramlich,  Mystik,  Sufiuke  Texte  uus  zehn 

Jahrkundeflen^  Stuttgart  1992;  L.  Massignon,  Essai 
SUT  Us  otiginei  du  Uxiqne  ieehnique  de  la  mystique 
musulmane,  ’Paris  1954;  F.  Meier,  .dfeu  XsVrf-i  Y- 
ifayty  Leiden  1976;  P.  Nwyia,  Exegese  caranique  H 
langage  mystique,,  Beirut  1970;  B.  Reinert,  .Sisrf  a!- 
Saqali  und  seine  Bedeutungjur  die  isiamisehe  Mystik,  in 
Oriens,  xxxv,  forthcoming.  (H.  Rf.inert) 

$ARi  =ABD  ALLAH  EFENDI,  Ottoman  poet, 
man  of  letters  and  bureaucrat  (?992-?  1071/? 
S 584  ? 1661). 

He  was  also  reported  to  have  tiecn  a good 
calligrapher  and  an  ardent  lover  and  cultivator  of 
flowers,  Ibrahim  1 dubbing  him  sersiiiikufe^i  (/i/ekii 
(see  Omer  Faruk  Akun,  in  lA,  art.  San  Ab- 
dullah). In  his  own  works  he  is  referred  to  as  ^Abd 
Allah  b.  al-Seyyid  (or  al-SherIf)  Muhammad  b.  ‘’Aljd 
Allah  (Akun,  lac.  ciL).  He  seems  to  have  been  born  in 
Istanbul,  but  the  sources  disagree  on  the  date  of  birth, 
Hjs  lather  Sayyid  Muhammad  had  fled  from  the 
Maghrib  to  Istanbul  and  settled  there;  his  mother  was 
a daughter  of  the  Beglerbegi  Mebmcd  Pasha  (d- 
997/1588-9),  brother  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Khalil 
Pasha,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  and  given  an 
education  under  Shaykh  Mahmud  of  Scularl  and 
others  (see  Nihad  S^ii  Banarli,  Resimii  lurk  edebiyaii 
iarihi,  Istanbul  1976,  700),  with  early  cxpM>sure  to 
mysticism,  Khalil  Pasha  himself  having  close  tanka 
connections  [see  kiialIl  pasha  icav^ariyyei.i]. 


He  served  as  tedhkiredil  (private  secretary)  lo  Khalil 
Pa^ha  when,  in  his  second  vizierate,  the  latter  was 
given  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Persian  cam- 
paign, and  in  1037/1627-8  wa.s  appfiimcd  rr^fj  ill-kuridb 
j^.^.  ] in  place  of  Mebmed  Hfcndi,  who  had  just  died, 
but  was  soon  dismissed  at  the  same  time  as  his  patron  . 

After  the  latter's  death  in  1 038/ 1 629,  he  remained  out 
of  office  until  1040/1638  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
imperial  rikab  [g.i?,  ].  He  accompanied  Murad  IV  on 
his  BaghtJad  campaign  and  them  btreame  re^is  iil-kuttab 
for  the  second  lime.  He  continued  in  various  positions 
until  1065/1655  when  he  retired  from  public  life  and 
devoted  his  remaining  years  to  writing-  His  tomb  is  in 
the  cemetery  of  Malfepe  outside  the  Top  Kapi  (Gate 
of  St.  Rotnanus)  in  l.stanbul  (CJibb,  HOP,  iv,  79). 

A member  of  the  Bayramiyya  iarika,  ^ari  ^Abd 
Allah  Elendi  had  a rhise  rf.'latiou.ship  also  with  leaders 
of  the  Mawlawiyya  |^.^  |,  and  most  of  his  works  (in 
Turkish  and  Arabic)  were  connected  with  mysticism. 

His  five -volume  PpeufdbiT-i  bewdbir-i  Meihneiu^f,.  written 
1035-41/1625-31  and  dedicated  to  Murad  IV,  is  a 
Turkish  translation  of  and  commentary  on  the  first 
volume  of  Mawlana's  Persian  Ma(bnawt,  but  has  been 
described  as  an  "encyclopaedia  of  mysticism'  * (Aktln, 
lac.  citr),  containing  as  it  does  inforniation  about  vari- 
ous orders  and  legends  of  saints.  The  interpretation  is 
closely  related  to  Sari  ^Abd  Allah's  knowledge  of  Ibn 
al-^Arabi’s  [^-c.  ] doctrines.  Although  stylistically  the 
work  is  part  of  the  high  culture,  with  sections  in  rhym- 
ed prose,  it  also  contains  sentences  that  are  short  and 
simple,  and  close  to  the  spoken  Language  (Banarli,  ap. 
cit.).  It  was  printtxl  at  Istanbul  in  1288/1871.  Among 
his  other  works  arc:  Hasthaiu  1-muluk,  a Mirror  for 
Princes  and  discussion  of  death  and  the  hereafter; 

J^emerdifi  7-/u  W,  a dUcussion  on  mystical  topics  with 
Isma'Il  Ankarawl  e.  ],  which  also  refers  to  various 
orders  and  personages;  D^anoharahi  1-biddya,.  another 
mystical  work  but  dedicated  to  Murad  IV,  with  an  in- 
troduction describing  his  recent  conquest  of  BaghdM: 
and  Diisturu  a collection  of  olTicial  cor- 

respondence and  other  documents  (some  of  his  own 
composition),  .interesting  from  the  aspect  of  foreign 
relations.  He  also  wrote  poetry  and  songs  of  a mystical 
tenor  under  the  makplas  ^Abdl. 

Bibliography  : For  further  details  and  bibi,,  sec 

.Akun,  op.  cit 

(Cl..  Huary-JKai i-it.(-:i7:H  Burru-lJ) 

SARI  KURZ  or  $arT  Gorkz  (on  the  pronunciation 
of  the  second  dernem  in  the  name,  st:e  M.C. 
^ehabeddin  Tekindag,  Yeni  kaynak  iv  oesikalar  $yt£i 
oltinda  Yavuz  Sultan  SeliTn'in  Iran  se/eri,  in  Tan  It  Dergisi, 
xvii/22  (1967].  49-78,  n.  20),  lokab  j of  the  Ot- 
toman scholar  and  statesman  Nur  al-Din  Hamza 
b.  Yusuf  of  Karasi. 

Tht'  date  of  his  tiirfh  is  unknown.  According  lo 
Tashkopru-zade  | j Y/t  al-nu'^rndniyya  JT 

^ulamd^  al-dawlat  aW^Uihmdniyya,  Beirut  139-5/1975, 

181),  he  studied  with  the  of  his  age”,  and 

Successively  with  Khatib-zade  and  Khodja-zade 

].  He  next  "emered  the  service”  of  K hod[ja  Si  nan 
Pa^a  [7, i». j.  Grand  Vizier  between  881/1476  and 
882/1477  (t.H.  Uzuncar^^ih,  Htztr  Bey  oglu  Sinan 
Fasa  'nin  aezir-i  dzamhgtna  ddir  fak  kiymetli  bir  mti4r4p6Wtid3r.COm 
HelUten,  xxvil  (196.3],  .37-44),  accompanying  his 

patron  m exile  in  Sivrihisar  in  882/1477  (Tatfikopru- 
zadc,  ap.  tiV. , 106-9).  On  his  accession  in  886/1481, 

Bayezid  II  recalled  binan  Pasha,  and  appointed 

him  miiderm  at  the  Dar  al-Haditb  in  Edirne  ^-1’ 
whither  Kiirz  accompanied  him  as  his  teaching 
assist  ant.  After  the  Dar  al-HadTih,  Sar!  Kiirz  became 
niudems  "at  several  madmsas'',  finally  at  one  of  the 
Eight  Mad  rasas  attached  to  the  Mosque  of  Meheicmt- 
ed  11  [see  ^AiiN-t  tmaman).  He  evidently  remained  on 
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intimaie  terms  with  BayezTd  11.  since  the  only  incideni 
in  his  career  to  enter  the  Ottoman  historiographical 
tradition  his  embassy  pn  behall  of  this  sultan  to  his 
son  Prince  Sehm  (Selfm  I \q.u  \)  in  917/1511  (Di> 
Akosm^niseken  Amnymen  Chronihn,  cd.  F.  Gicse, 
Breslau  1922,  130;  Ahmet  Ugnr,  The  retgn  of  Sultan 
S^tTm  I in  light  qf  iks  SAim-ndme  tiletaiurt , Bcdin  1985, 
160,  171,  177;  Djelal-zade  Mu^tala,  Sdim-name,  ed. 
Ahmet  Ugur  and  Mustafa  Quhadar,  Ankara  1990, 
258,  295).  By  the  year  917/1511,  Bayezfd  had  also  ap- 
pointed him  of  Istanbul,  a p^t  which  he  held  un- 
til 919/1513  or  later  (for  makfiyye^  which  he  validated 
in  these  years  as  Istanbul,  see  Q-L.  Barkan  and 

E H.  Ayverdi,  iitanhut  mktjlari  tahrtf  dejeteri,  933 
(1546)  ktTthii,  nos,  2J07.  906).  Selim  I appointed  him 
successively  ^asker  [i/.  | of  Anatolia  and  kddf  ^askef 

of  Rumelia,  It  was  he  who  in  920/1514  issued  the  fat- 
u/d  sanctioning  the  opening  of  hostilities  against  the 
Safawids  ) and  the  massacre  of  their  adherents  in 
Anatolia  (for  text  and  facsimile  of  the  fuiwd^  see 
Tekindag.  Qp  <k.y  Taghkopru’zade  rcporlK  that 
Selim  eventually  dismissed  him  as  kad*  ‘^a.^ker  of 
Rumelta  ""because  of  something  that  happened  be- 
tween them^",  and  re-appointed  him  to  one  of  the 
Eight  Madrasas.  He  seems  to  have  ended  his  career  as 
kadi  of  Istanbul,  since  he  validated  wak/tyyts  in  Istan- 
bul in  924/1 51 8 and  927/1521  (OX.  Barkan  and  E.H, 
Ayverdi,  op.  ctV. , nos,  917,  2163).  He  died, 

T ag hj k opru - zadc  says,  “in  928  or  929 “/1 52 1-3.  and 
was  buried  “next  to  hb  mosque  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople^ \ The  mosque  in  question  must  be  the 
mosque  of  “8ari  Kez“.  which  EwJiya  Celeb i ] 
(Siydhat-ndmf , i.  Istanbul  1314/1896-7,  3 10)  places  “in 
the  ^AlT  Pasha  market,  near  [the  mosque  of  Mehcrnm- 
cd]  the  Conqueror”.  The  mosque  gave  its  name  to  a 
quarter  in  the  Fatih  district  of  Istanbul,  known 
variously  as  Sari  Kez  or  SaH  Guzel  (Semavi  Eyice, 
fstuni^urda  yay la  oamileri,  in  Tardi  Dfrgisi,  x [1954],  34 
nn.  8,  9). 

Tashkopru'zade  records  Sad  Kiirz  as  the  author  of 
a work  of  HanafT /uru^  entitled  al-Murladd  (see  I4a£|jcj]f 
Khalifa,  cd.  Flugel,  al-^unun^  v.  491),  and  a 

book  of  responsa  to  the  legal  conundrums  of  SayyidI 
Hamldl  {ibid.^  vi.  241).  HadjdjT  lihaBfa  <iv,  170)  also 
lists  a gloss  on  al-I^fahanrs  commentary  on  the 
'faivdli^  at-anmdT  of  al-BaydawT. 

BibliogTaphy . In  addition  to  the  references  given 
in  the  text,  see  R.C.  Repp.  7/fC  Mujii  of  isianhid, 
Oxford  1986,  218-20;  Mehmed  Thureyya.  SidiiU-i 
^Odk^dni,  repr.  Farnborough  1971.  iv,  581;  Hall? 
Huseyn  Aywansarayi,  Hadikai  [stanbul 

1281/1864-5,  133^4.  (C.  IMekr) 

$ARI  mehmed  PAiHA,  Bakkal-zadf,, 
jyi,  Shkhfli,  Defterdar  (?-I  129/1 7 17),  Ottoman 
statesman,  born  in  Istanbul  (hence:  Sh^brt),  a son  of 
a Muslim  Turkish  grocer.  He  styled  himself 
Mekmid  ^-Defteti  \n  the  preface  to  his  chronicle. 

He  made  his  career  in  the  financial  department  of 
the  Porte  [see  malivyk].  In  1081/1671  he  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  ruzndm^e'yi  eww^i  kaUmi 
He  won  the  patronage  of  the  defterdar  KiliS  *^AII 
Efendi,  bashdcfteTddT  {in  function  1102/1691-2)  and  was 
promoted  to  mektubdlu  ( = mektdbt),  head  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  principal  defterddr.  The  Grand  Vizier 
Rami  Mehmed  Pagha  appointed  him  principal 

defierddr{ll  Dhu  n-Hi^dja  1114/5  May  1703).  This 
was  the  first  of  his  seven  appointments  to  this  high  of- 
fice. At  the  time  of  the  Edime  Revolt  he  was  dismissed 
(13  Radjab  1115/23  August  1703),  The  new  Sultan 
Ahmed  III  if. ] reinstated  him  $oon  at  the  behest  of 
the  rebels,  who  demanded  $ari  Mebnted's  finarveia] 
acumen  to  produce  the  necessary  funds  for  their  “Ac- 


cession Fee”  {druids  bakhskishi).  Dismissed  after  this 
operation,  he  was  relegated  to  the  rdzndm^-yi  emmei 
oftice.  Defterddi  again  on  23  Sbawwal  1115/29 
February  1704,  he  lost  the  position  after  eleven 
months.  Re-appointed  14  months  later,  he  remained 
in  function  for  one  year  and  5 months.  The  next  turn 
of  office  lasted  from  20  Dtiu  ’1-R.aMa  11 19/ 12 
February  1708  till  3 Djumada  11  1121/10  August 
1709.  when  he  lost  favour  with  the  Grand  Vizier 
Gorlulii  ^All  Pasha  [j?.if,  ] and  retired  into  private  life 
at  his  konak  in  the  RumkapT  quarter  of  the  capital.  The 
Grand  Vizier  removed  him  from  the  centre  of  power 
by  appointing  him  (titular)  mulasarTif  of  Salonica, 
ranking  as  a pagha  of  “two  tails”  [see  TtJim]  and 
sending  him  as  military  governor  to  the  frontier  for* 
tress  town  of  Bender  (Bessarabia)  fv  a ]■  Eater,  he  was 
given  the  government  of  Izmid  as  well.  $ari  Mehmed 
Pa|ha  became  defterddr  again  in  1123-4/1712  for  five 
months.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Russia  at 
Edirne  (1125/1713),  he  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  boundary  commission  which  settled  the  new 
border  in  Podolia.  Upon  their  retum  to  Istanbul,  the 
sultan  awarded  caftans  of  honour  to  inter  alios  $art 
Mehmed,  who  soon  was  made  deflerddr  again 
(1126/1714),  He  appears  to  have  been  a client  of  the 
kapiiddnpas^  Hasijsijl  Mcfimcd  Pa^a  “m,anTm 
Khodja”  [^r.  EJ.|.  Next  year  he  joined  the  campaign  in 
the  Morea  led  by  the  Grand  Vizier  Damad  ^All  Pash^ 

[^.  w.  ].  His  task  was  the  provisioning  of  the  army  via 
E^riboz  j After  the  Grand  Vizier's  death  in  the 
battle  of  Peterwardein,  5arf  Mehmed  Pasha  received 
the  rank  of  vizier  (4  Ramadan  [ 128/22  August  1 7 ] 6). 

He  had  been  hoping  for  the  grand  vizierate,  but  he 
loyally  served  under  the  new  Grand  Vizier,  the  aged 
Ha^y^T  Arnawud  IO|alil  Pa^a  i?,  ]*  fighting  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  and  the  Imperial  army  near 
Belgrade.  He  seems  not  to  have  become  member  of 
the  faction  of  the  sultan’s  favourite,  Damad 
New^ichirli  tbrahfm  Pasha  \q  tf.]r  8ari  Mebrned 
openly  vented  his  disappointed  ambition  and  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  sultan.  In  1 1 29/1  71 7 he  was  recalled 
Co  the  Porte,  and  his  new  appointment  as  military 
governor  of  Salonica  meant  his  disgrace.  He  received 
the  order  to  organise  a force  of  3,000  to  be  recruited 
from  the  Ewldd-i  Fdtibdn  (originally  Anatolian  Turks 
settled  in  Rumelia)  at  his  own  expense  and  to  join  the 
main  army  at  Nish  to  take  up  the  guarding  of  the 
“Iron  Gate”  of  the  Danube.  He  failed  to  comply,  and 
openly  criticised  the  sultan's  policy.  His  behaviour  led 
to  hts  downfall;  he  was  accused  of  incitement  to  revolt 
and  of  previous  misconduct  in  the  field  before 
Temesvar  in  1716,  where  his  force  of  1000  dalkllid- 
serdenge^ti  volunteers  withdrew  without  fighting.  A 
kapt^boi^i  sent  from  the  Porte  had  him  executed  in 
the  castle  of  Kawala  ] His  possessions  in  Istan- 
bul, Salonica.  Bender  and  Stwas  were  confiscated.  At 
least  one  son  survived  him,  Mcbmcd  Emin,  alaybeyi  at 
Siwas  in  J 179/1767  (see  above,  vol.  I,  at  295a). 

Bibliog rap ky ; Na^d  VA  ul-txfuzerd ^ we  3-umerd ^ wejd 
Kitdb  iil-Giildeste^  ed.  and  tr.  WX.  Wright,  Ottoman 
siateerafL  The  book  of  eounset  for  oeeirs  and  gooemors^ 
Princeton  1935;  ed.  in  mod.  Tkish.  with  an  introd. 
by  H.R.  Ugurai.  Defterdar  San  Mehmet  Fa^a,  tSfeejfe/ir.COm 
adamianna  bgutlery  Ankara  1987;  a chronicle  of  Ot- 
toman history  1 656- J 704,  pop.  ed.  in  mod.  Tkish. 

A.  Ozcan,  Zubded  vekayiai  {olaylarm  ^zu),  Istanbul 
1977-9,  3 vols.  (vol.  4 still  to  come?),  a critical  ed. 
by  idem,  announced  in  1990;  idem,  Defterdar  San 
Mehmed  Pa^a  'mn  mail  bast  gbrhf  oe  /aaliyetieri , in 
GDAAD,  x-xi  (1981-2  [publ.  1983]),  239-48;  t.  Par- 
maksizoglu  (ed.),  Sddhdar  Mehmet  Aga.  Nustetname^ 
Istanbul  1962-9,  3 vols.,  in  5,  ii,  index,  s.v.  Mehmed 
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Ef£ndi,  Bakkalogtu\  A.  I’abakoglu^  G^Ueme  ddnetnim 
girfrken  asmanli  maiiytsi^  Istanbul  1985»  132j  230  ^ 
266;  l.Plj  Uzuncar^jli,  0$7nanh  iariki,  iv/2»  Ankara 
1959.  597-602.  de  Groot) 

$ARf  $ALTUR  DEDE,  T nrkish  warrior-saint 
of  the  7tJi/l3th  century. 

The  sources  on  his  life  arc  extremely  meagre-  The 
earliest  surviving  work  in  which  he  is  mentioned  is 
Ibn  Batluta^s  Rifyta.  The  author  Mates  that  when  he 
passed  through  the  town  of  '"'Baba  Saltuk'’  in  the 
Dasht-i  Rip£ak  [g-tJ-  in  Suppl.]  (probably  near  the 
lower  Dnieper  in  the  Ukraine)  in  732/! 332.  he  learn- 
ed that  its  namesake  was  '^an  ccstaiic  devotee, 
although  things  are  told  of  him  which  arc  reproved  by 
Divine  Law®*  (tr-  H.A-R.  Gibb.  The  tT&vds  &f  Ibn  Ba^- 
Cambridge  1958-71.  ii.  499-500).  About  the 
same  time,  legendary  stories  related  to  3^*^  3^tdk  had 
entered  the  Bektashl  uaildytt-ndmes.  By  the  9lh/J5tli, 
century,  he  was  considered  to  be  a BektashT  saint 
(F.M.  Koprulii.  The  Seljuks  qf  AnoioUa,  tr,  and  ed,  G- 
Lciser.  Salt  Lake  City  1992,  81  n,  82).  Next,  he  ap- 
pears briefly  in  the  Ta\i^-i  dl-i  Sai^iuk,  written  by  the 
Ottoman  historian  Yaaldji-oghlii  (or  Yazidjl-zade) 
^Ali  during  the  reign  of  Murad  II  (824-55/1421-51). 
According  to  this  work,  which  is  virtually  the  only 
historical  source  on  his  lifc^  San  ‘'of  blessed 

memory’'  went  to  Constantinople  to  join  the  deposed 
3al^juk  sultan  ^Izz  al-Din  Kaykawus  II  and  his  army 
after  they  had  taken  refuge  in  Byzantine  territory 
from  Kaykawus 's  brother  and  his  Mongol  protectors. 
These  Turks  found  favour  with  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  who  subsequently  gave  them  Dobrudja 
as  an  abode.  Later,  the  emperor  imprisoned 
Kaykawus,  but  he  was  freed  by  Berke  Khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  who  gave  him  and  his  followers 
hospitality  in  the  Crimea,  Berke  Khan  then  transfer- 
red the  Turks  of  Dobrudja.  among  them  3arf  Baliuk, 
into  the  steppe  {dash{)^  When  Kaykawus  died  in  the 
Crimea  in  679/J  280,  one  of  his  sons  claimed  the 
throne  and  asked  for  permission  to  return  to  Rum.  At 
that  point,  Berke  Khan  ordered  3ari  ^alluk  to  lead  the 
remaining  ‘rurks  back  to  Dobrudja,  Meanwhile,  an- 
other of  Kaykawus*s  sons  had  been  held  in  Constan- 
tino pic*  where  he  was  baptised  by  the  Patriarch.  3ari 
3altuk  successfully  asked  for  him  to  be  freed.  He 
returned  to  Islam  and  became  a dervish.  $arj  Saltuk 
then  transferred  to  him  the  supernatural  power  that 
he  had  received  as  a shepherd  from  the  holy  man 
Mahniud  Kh  ay  ran  7 (d,  667/1269)  of  Akshehir  and 
sent  him  to  ^uLtaniyya.  3ari  3^H^k  later  died  in 
Dobrudja  (P.  Wittek.  Yazi^oghlti  ^Att  on  the  Christian 
Turks  of  the  Dobruja,  in  BSOAS,  xiv  |J952|,  639-68), 
While  describing  Suleyman’s  Mohacs  campaign 
(932/1526),  Kem^  Pa^h^-zade  {q.o.\  (or  Ibn  Kamil, 
d.  940/1534),.  dt-i  ^O^mdn,  mentions  Sari 

3altuk  in  passing  as  a wonder-working  saint  in 
Dobrudja-  Sayyid  Ijukman(d.  ca,  1010/1601-2  [ij'.  w.  ]), 
Id^mdl-i  ahwdt^i  dl-i  essentially  repeats  YaEi^T- 

oghlu*s  information;,  but  adds  that  3ari  33ltuk  went  to 
Rumelia  in  662/1263-4  (relevant  passages  from  these 
writers  in  A.  Decei.  Le probthn  de  ia  colonisation  des  lures 
seijoukides  dans  la  Dobragea  au  XJIR  siecte^  in  Tarih  j4ra/- 
tirmalan  Dergisi^  vi  [1968],  85-111). 

Yaaidji-oghkPs  report  clearly  reflects  the  incident 
in  which  Kaykawus  II  fled  from  the  Mongols  to 

the  court  of  Michael  VIII  Palaeologus  in  660/1262 
and  subsequently  reached  the  Crimea.  Some  of  (he 
Turk-s  who  followed  him  later  settled  permanently  in 
Dobrudja  and  were  thus  apparently  the  first , to 
establish  Islam  in  the  Balkans.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
these  Turks  eventually  became  Christians  known  as 
the  Gagauz  [qrV.].  We  have  neither  a contemporary 


Christian  (Hyzaniine)  nor  Muslim  source,  however, 
that  mentions  a 3an  Saltuk  in  connection  with  these 
events.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  ncme  of  the  aforesaid 
Ottoman  historians  links  3ari  3^lfdk  with  the 
Bektashls.  Yet  by  the  9th/l5fh  century,  3arr  3al|uk 
appears  in  Bckiaglif  tradition  as  a shepherd  whom 
HidjdjT  Bektash  sends,  via  Sinope,  to  Georgia,  where 
he  converts  the  Georgians,  Then  he  goes  to  Dobrudja, 
where  he  kills  a dragon  which  had  captured  the 
daughters  of  a king,  at  the  fortress  of  Kaltakra 
(Rilgbra).  Afterwards,  he  calls  the  people  to  Islam 
and  builds  a iekke  (Kbpriilu,  The  Seljuks,  54-5). 

Relying  primarily  on  BektashT  ooiidyet-ndmevi  and 
other  legendary  or  Kcmi-lcgendary  sources,  it  is 
generally  held  today  that  there  actually  was  a saint 
named  3ar]  $aLluk  and  (hat  he  was  a disciple  of 
Hadidi^  I^cktash.  Moreover,  the  heterodox  dervish 
Barak  Baba  \q.  v.  ] claims,  in  turn,  that  he  was  a disci- 
ple of  3ari  3altuk  (Kbprulu  , Islam  in  Anatolia^  tj,  and 
ed.  G.  Leiser,  Salt  Lake  City  1993.  22-3).  Indeed, 

Kbprulu  considers  $arj  3all:uk  to  be  one  of  a series  of 
warrior  babas  or  alp-eran^  connecting  the  uprising  of 
Baba  Ishak  [y.  ^ ] in  eastern  Anatolia  in  638/ 1 240  with 
the  revolt  of  Badr  al-Dln  [y.  r.  ] b-  Radi  Sainawna  in 
Dobrudja  in  819/1416  {op.  cit.  .15,  22,  77  n . 55 . 78  n . 

57,  90  n.  Ill,  and  esp,  A,Y.  Oeak,  La  riooiU  de  Baba 
Resul  ou  la  formation  de  Rheierodoxie  musulmane  en  Anaioiie 
au  XI iR  Steele,  Ankara  1989,  100-5  and  passim).  Still, 
it  is  unclear  if  this  Sarf  3^ink  and  the  one  who  accom- 
panied the  Turks  to  Dobrudja  in  the  7th/ 1 3th  century 
were  the  same  person. 

In  any  case,  by  the  mid  9ih/15th  century,  it  was  the 
legendary  3nr'  Saltbk  who.  as  an  heroic  figure  in  the 
epic  Saifiik-ndme,  supplanted  the  vague  historical  per- 
sonage in  the  Turkish  consciousness.  In  878/1473 
when  Prince  JQijcm  fy.tj  ] was  in  Edime  guarding  the 
Balkan  borders  while  Mehcmmed  H was  on  campaign 
against  Uzun  Hasan,  he  heard  many  stories  about 
3arf  3nltuk  from  various  places  in  Rumelia  and  com- 
missioned one  Abu  4-Khayr  al-RumT  to  compile  a 
book  about  him,  Abu  ’1-Khavr  collected  material  for 
seven  years,  v biting  all  the  places  associated  with  3a ri 
3altuk  in  Anatolia  and  Rumelia.  and  then  wrote  his 
Saliuk-ttdme.  Thb  work  followed,  but  was  superior  to. 
the  Bafidl-ndme  and  Ddni^mend  ndme  as  the  last  in  the 
cycle  of  epic  romances  concerning  the  conquest  of 
Anatolia  and  Rumelia,  The  first  two  works  were  cen- 
tred on  Anatolia,  while  the  Saltdk-ndme  focussed  on 
Rumelia.  In  this  epic,  Sarf  3^116^  a great  3«fi 
who  had  dose  relations  not  only  with  HadidJ^ 

Bckta^.  but  also  with  0jajaE  al-Dm  al-Ruml.  Abu 
Isb^k  al-Kazaruni  and  even  Na^r  al-DJn  Khodja 
\q.vu.\.  He  commanded  miraculous  powers  and 
defended  Muslims  and  converted  unbelievers  from 
China  to  Andalusia.  He  first  lived  in  Sinope,  then  in 
the  Crimea,  then  along  the  Danube,  and  finally  in 
Edirne.  (He  was  often  associated,  initially,  with 
northern  Anatolia.  The  Bolu  sdl-ndme  <si  1334/1915-6, 

226,  for  example,  states  that  the  region  of  Bartln 
north  of  Bolu  near  the  Black  Sea  had  previously  been 
referred  lo  as.*‘3aJTuk  the  province  of  3altuk-) 

His  major  objective  was  to  Islamtse  Rumelia.  and  he 
predicted  the  conquest  of  that  region  in  the  time  of  thclaf.COm 
sons  of  ^OjJbman.  Although  the  Saltuk-ndme  is  replete 
with  fabulous  dements  (Including  stories  common  to 
those  in  the  Bekta^f  wildyH-name?^.),  and  blends 
numerous  local  traditions  (he  was  often  identified  with 
such  Christian  personalities  as  St,  Nicholas)  with 
Muslim  or  Turkish  traditions,  it  also  reflect?  many 
historical  events  that  occurred  between  1 200  and 
1400,  such  a?  the  struggle  of  the  Anatolian  Saldjuk^ 
and  beyliks  against  the  Mongols,  Byzantines  and  other 
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West(?rn  powers;  the  relations  of  the  Golden  Horde 
with  the  West  and  Byzantium;  the  struggle  of  the 
A yd  in  id' ruler  Umur  Bey  with  the  Christians  of  the 
West;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  State. 

*rhe  Salfu^-ndma  was  written,  in  fact,  much  like  the 
lirst  anunymaus  Ottoman  chronicles.  It  is  especially 
ifo  port  ant  for  describing  the  psychological  state  of  the 
unbelievers  created  by  the  Ottoman  invasion  of  the 
Balkans  (Kopriilu,  7";^^  Seljuks,  43-!>2).  It  even  sheds 
light  on  social  life  In  Anatolia  under  the  Ilkhans  and 
in  the  Crimea  under  the  Golden  Horde. 

EwJiya  Celebi  (d.  fa.  1095/1684  [7.  ])  reports  the 

existence  of  two  works,  now  lost,  on  the  legendary 
$ari  $ahuk;  a risdia  by  Yazicfji-oghJu  Mehmed  Celrbi 
(d-  855/1451)  and  a Saituk-ndmir  by  K.en^an  Pa^a  (d, 
1069/1659  j)  (Sejfd^at-ndTWy  Istanbul  1896-1935, 
ill,  366/ropkapi  Sarayi  Ba^dat  Kd^ku  ms.  305,  fol. 
127h).  Ewliya  claims  that  his  real  name  was  Muham- 
mad Bukhari,  that  he  was  girded  with  a wooden  swtird 
by  Ahmad  YasawT  [q.  ] and  sent  to  the  assistance  of 

Bektafih.  who  then  sent  him  to  Dobrudja;  that 
he  lived  in  Arpa  Cukuru,  Siwas  and  'I’okat;  and  that 
he  was  the  patron  saint,  /ji>.  of  the  boza  makers  {op, 
ciL  ^ ii,  134/Bagdat  ms.  304.  fol.  266a.  and  i. 
659/Bagdat  ms.  304.  foL  2 1 2b).  Ewliya  also  relates 
the  story  that  3^rT  Saltuk  instructed  hts  disciples  to 
bury  him  in  seven  coffins  in  remote  towns  in  Rumelia 
(indeed,  as  far  away  as  Sweden)  ‘*so  that  the  ig- 
norance of  where  the  body  really  was  would  produce 
everywhere  a pilgrimage  of  Muslims  and  from  the 
pilgrimage  would  result  the  incorporation  of  these 
lands  into  the  kingdom  of  Islam  (o/>.  nV. . ii. 
133/Bagdac  ms,  304.  fob  266a  ff  ).  'I'his  indicates,  of 
course,  that  the  legendary  Sari  S^lfuk  was  not  only  a 
major  symbol  of  the  Islamisation  and  Turkification  of 
Rumelia,  but  that  he  was  also  probably  a composite 
of  many  of  the  warrior  dervishes  who  went  to  that 
region  after  the  origina]  $arf  Sattuk’s  death.  Certain- 
ly, the  fact  that  most  of  the  followers  of  the  original 
Sari  Saltuk  eventually  converted  to  Christianity  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  legendary  person  was  much 
more  important  and  inliuentiaJ  in  this  respect  than  tJ>e 
original.  In  addition  to  his  burial  sites  in  Rumelia.  he 
had  resting  places  as  well  in  Anatolia,  'lltc  latter  are 
revered  even  today:  Iznik,  Bor  near  Nigde,  and 
Oiyarbakir  (G.  Smith,  Samz  iiirbtsl maqdmi  of  Sort 
Saltuq^  an  early  Anatolian  Turkish  gazTiaint,,  in  Tarrifa, 
xiv  [1982],  216-25).  Nevertheless,  his  *^truc'*  burial 
place  is  generally  considered  to  be  at  Babadagh? 
in  DubrudJaJust  south  of  the  l>anube  delta.  This  site 
was  often  the  centre  of  Turkmen,  jgluxzi  and  heretical 
dervish  activity.  While  t>n  campaign,  Bayczid  [I 
visited  Babadaght  in  889/1484  and  built  there  a great 
mosque  and  zdwiye  dedicated  to  3arl  ^ulfuk-  Accord- 
ing to  Ewliya,  he  also  rebuilt  the  saint’s  which 

had  become  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  and  endowed  a 
madrasa  and  l>aths  in  the  town.  Later,  in  945/1538, 
Suleyman  also  showed  interest  in  3arl  Salfuk  ^nd 
spent  several  days  visiting  his  tomb.  In  the  i2th/18ih 
century . Babadaghi  began  a long  period  of  decline. 
But  the  saint's  modest  tomb  still  stands,  an  often- 
repaired  and  humble  reminder  of  a thriving  Ottoman 
past  (J . Deny.  San  Salitq  ei  le  nom  dt  ia  ovlk  de  Babadaghi^ 
in  Melanges  Q^eris  d Emile  Fteoi,  Paris  1913,  1-15;  M. 
Kiel,  7he  iurbe  of  Sin  Sa/ttk  at  Bahadag-Dobrndja , in 
Guney-Dogu  Aorupa  Ara^tirmalari  Dergid,  vi-vii  1 197  7-8] . 
205-25). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  works  cited  in  the 
text) : M . F.  Koprulii , Tiirk  edebiyydtinda  ilk 

mtitasaiewijlar^  Istanbul  1918.  2nd  revised  ed. 
Ankara  1966.  54-5;  F,W,  Hasluck,  Christianity  and 
Islam  under  the  sultans^  Oxford  1929,  429-39,  index; 


A.Z.V.  Togan.  Vmumi  turk  tarihine  giri^y  Istanbul 
1946,  repr.  198J.  268-71,  334-5,  342-3;  O. 

Koprulu,  Tarihi  olarak  XIV.  oe  XV.  asirlardaki 

bdzi  'Turk  menakibndrTtehTi^  diss.  Istanbul  University 
1951.  Taibh  Seinineri  Rutuphanesi.  no.  512;  O. 

I'uran,  Sekuklular  zamamnda  7'iirkiye  tarihif  Istanbul 
1971,  499,  581;  F.  tz.  facsimile  ed.  Saltuk-ndme, 
Cambridge.  Mass.  1974-84;  S H,  Akalin  (ed.), 
Saltuk-ndme,  Ankara  1987-90;  K.  Yuce.  Saltuk- 
ndme^detanhi,  dini  oe  efsaneoi  tinsurlar^  Istanbul  1987, 
with  full  bibl.  (G.  Lkiser) 

SARIKA  (a.),  theft,  noun  of  agent  Sarik  ^^thieP'. 

Islamic  legal  theory  distinguishes  l>ctwcen  al-sarika 
al-,fU£hrd  (theft)  and  al-sarika  (highway  robbery 

or  brigandage),  each  with  different  hadd  punishments. 

(1)  Theft  (r^triTra)  is  punished  by  cutting  off  the 
hand,  according  to  sura  V,  42,  This  was  an  innova- 
tion of  the  PropliePs;  but,  according  to  the  Amd^ii 
literature,  this  had  already  been  introduced  in  the 
days  of  paganism  by  al-Walid  b.  Mughira  (Ndldeke- 
Schwally,  Oeseh.  d.  QprdnSy  i.  230).  'Phis  method  of 
punishment  may  be  of  Persian  origin  (cf.  Lettre  de  Tan- 
jar,  ed,  J.  Darmestcter  in  yd.  Series  9.  iii  [1894],  220- 
1 , 525-6;  Sad  jDar,  64,5  - Sazred  books  of  the  East,  xxiv, 

327).  In  pre-Islamic  Arabia,  theft  from  a fellow- 
tribesman  or  from  a guest  was  alone  considered 
despicable,  but  no  punishment  was  prescribed  for  it; 
the  person  had  himself  to  see  how  he  could  regain  his 
property  (G.  Jacob,  Altarabisches  Beduinenkhen^ ^ 2l7- 
18;  cf.  J,L.  Burckhardt,  Bermrkungen  uhfr  die  Beduinen, 

Weimar  1831.  127  ff.  261  ff.).  In  the  beginning  of  the 
lat/7ih  century,  the  right  or  left  hand  was  cut  off; 
there  was  no  fixed  rule.  The  Rur^in  leaves  the  point 
obscure,  and  one  tradition  says  that  Abu  Bakr  ordered 
the  left  hand  to  be  cut  off  {Muwatfa^,  Sanka,  bdb  4;  al- 
Shafi^f.  Kitdb  al-Omm,  vi,  1 17).  Cf.  the  variant  of  sura 
V.  42,  aymdnahumd^  transmitted  by  Ibn  Mas^ud. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  thiePs 

right  hand  is  cut  off  (for  a second  crime  the  left  fool, 
then  the  left  hand,  then  the  right  foot)  and  at  the  wrist; 
the  stump  is  held  in  hot  oil  or  fire  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

The  HanaHs  and  Zaydis.  however,  put  the  culprit  into 
prison  at  his  third  crime,  which  the  Shafi^is  arid 
Malikis  only  do  after  his  fifth,  ^bc  Shr-fs  inflict  im- 
prisonment for  the  third  offence  and  death  for  the 
fourth.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  in  public;  the 
thief  was  frequently  led  round  the  town  seated 
backwards  on  an  ass  with  the  limb  cut  off  hung  round 
his  neck  (cf,  Ibn  Madja,  Huddd,  hdb  22;  O.  Rescher, 

Siudien  uber  fkn  Inkalt  von  JOQ}  Nacht,  in  IsL  [I9l9].  ix, 

68  ff.).  Punishment  could  not  be  inflicted  in  cases  of 
pregnancy,  severe  illness  or  when  tht:  weather  was 
very  cold  or  very  hot.  It  is  a punishment,  as  a 

right  of  God  Allah!)  is  violated  by  theft.  But  as  the 

rights  of  the  owner  are  also  injured  {bakk  ddarns)  the 
thief  is  bound  to  make  reparation.  If  the  article  stolen 
has  disappeared,  he  is  kept  under  arrest  (not  so,  ac- 
cording to  Abu  Uaiirfa).  The  caliph  ^Umar  is  said 
always  to  have  condemned  the  thief  to  return  double 
the  value  (cf.  Roman  Law:  Justinian,  Instit.,  4,  1.  5). 

The  Jurists  define  theft  for  which  the  b^dd  punish- 
ment is  prescribed  as  the  clandestine  removal  of  leeaf- 
ly  recognised  property  (rauif)  in  the  safe  keeping-’^ 1" -^0171 
of  another  of  a definite  minimum  value  {nisdhi  among 
the  Hanafis  and  ZaydTs  lO  dirhams,  among  the 
Malikis.  and  Shi^Ts  14  dinar  or  3 dirhams)  to 

which  the  thief  has  no  right  of  ownership;  it  is  so  dis- 
tinguished from  usurpation  {^046)  and  embezzlement 
(i^iyand).  By  ^iVa  is  meant  guarding  by  a watchman  or 
by  the  nature  of  the  place  (e.g.  a private  house).  Thus 
theft  from  a building  accessible  to  the  public  (e.g. 
shops  of  the  market,  in  the  open  air.  baths)  is  not 
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liable  to  the  hadd  punishment.  This  is  further  only  ap- 
plied to  one  who  (I)  has  attained  his  majority  {bdligh 
[q.v.  I),  {"ly.ii'CQmpds  mmUs  and  (3)  has  the  inten- 

tion {niyya)  of  stealing,  i .c.  is  not  acting  under  compul- 
sion but  freely  (jnu^tdr).  No  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween freeman  or  slave,  male  or  female.  The 
punishment  is  not  applied  in  case  of  thefts  between 
husband  and  wife  and  near  relatives  nor  in  the  case  of 
a slave  robbing  his  master  or  a guest  his  host.  Views 
are  divided  on  the  question  of  the  punishment  of  the 
^immi  and  the  protected  alien  (musla^in)  with  the 
hadd,  and  on  the  punishment  of  accomplices  and  ac- 
cessories; in  any  case,  the  total  divided  among  the  lat- 
ter must  reach  the  nifdb  for  each  of  the  thieves.  It  is 
not  theft  to  take  articles  of  trifling  value  (wood,  water, 
wild  game)  and  things  which  quickly  go  to  waste 
(fresh  fruit,  meat  and  milk),  or  articles  in  which  the 
.Sharing  does  not  recognise  private  ownership  or  things 
which  are  not  legitimate  articles  of  commerce  (mdl), 
like  freeborn  children,  wine,  pigs,  dogs,  chess-sets, 
musical  instruments,  golden  crosses  (the  theft  of  a full- 
grown  slave  is  considered  ghasb)  or  articles  in  which 
the  thief  already  has  a share  (booty,  state  treasure, 
ivaJk/,  something  from  the  common  good  to  the  value 
of  the  share),  also  copies  of  the  Kurban  and  books  (ex- 
cept account  b<K>ks).  as  it  is  assumed  the  thief  only 
desires  to  obtain  the  contents.  The  conception  of 
literary  theft  is  unknown  to  /ikh. 

'I'he  charge  can  be  made  by  the  owner  and 
legitimate  possessor  (or  depository)  but  not  by  a 
second  thief.  The  legal  inquiry  has  to  be  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  robbed.  For  proof  two  male 
witnesses  arc  necessary  or  a confession  (ikrdr  [v  e j. 
which  can,  however,  be  withdrawn.  It  is  recommend- 
ed to  plead  not  guilty  if  at  all  possible  (sec  'aphab].  If 
the  thief,  however,  has  given  back  the  article  stolen 
before  the  charge  is  made,  he  is  immune  from  punish- 
ment (sura  V,  43). 

(2)  Highway  robbery  or  robbery  with  violence 
{muhdraba,  kat^  al-fank)  cx:curs  when  anyone  who  can 
be  dangerous  to  travellers  falls  upon  them  and  robs 
them  when  they  are  distant  from  any  possible  help  or 
when  someone  enters  a house,  armed,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  robbing  (cf.  Roman  Law;  Justinian,  Novellae, 
134,  ch.  13).  The  Shifts  consider  any  armed  attack, 
even  in  inhabited  places,  as  highway  robbery.  The 
same  regulations  hold  regarding  the  person  and  the 
object  as  above,  especially  the  m$db.  On  the  authority 
of  sura  V,  37-8,  the  culprit  is  liable  to  the  following 
hadd  punishments.  If  a man  has  committed  a robbery 
which  is  practically  a theft  to  be  punished  with  hadd, 
his  right  hand  and  left  foot  are  cut  off  (the  next  time, 
the  left  hand  and  the  right  foot).  If,  however,  he  has 
robbed  and  killed,  he  is  put  to  death  in  keeping  with 
right  of  reprisal  {kifdf)  and  his  body  publicly  exposed 
for  three  days  on  a gibbet  or  in  .some  other  way.  The 
punishment  of  death  is  here  considered  a hakk  Alldh\ 
the  payment  of  blood-money  {diya)  is  therefore  out  of 
the  question.  If  the  criminal  repents,  however,  before 
he  is  taken,  the  hadd  punishment  is  omitted;  but  the 
claim  of  the  person  robbed  of  the  article  for  compensa- 
tion and  the  talio  remain.  All  accomplices  are  punish- 
ed in  the  same  way;  if  one  of  them  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  his  actions,  the  hadd  punishment  can- 
not be  inflicted  on  any. 

All  these  laws  hold  only  for  the  hadd  punishment 
which  the  judge  can  only  inflict  when  all  conditions 
are  fulfilled.  In  all  other  cases  the  thief  is  punished 
with  ta^ziT  [^.v.  ] and  condemned  to  restore  the  article 
or  to  make  reparation.  It  is  the  same  with  the  thief 
who  comes  secretly  but  goes  away  openly  {mul^talis) 
or  the  robber  who  falls  upon  someone  and  robs  him 


at  a place  where  help  is  available  {muntahib).  Special 
laws  were  therefore  frequently  passed  in  Islamic  states 
to  supplement  the  ^ari^a,  in  Turkey,  for  example,  by 
the  Ottoman  sultans  Meh<^mmed  II  {Mitteilungm  zur 
Oim  Gesch.,  i (1921],  21. 35),  Suleyman  II  (von  Ham- 
mer, Siaatsvrrfassung,  i,  147-8).  Meb^mmed  IV  and 
'Abd  al-Mesyrd.  These  laws  endeavoured  more  and 
more  to  replace  the  ^dd  punishment  by  fines  and  cor- 
poral punishment.  The  Turkish  criminal  code  of  1858 
still  only  recognised  fines  and  imprisonment  for  theft, 
although  the  ^ari^a  was  not  officially  abolished 
thereby  [see  .mf.jsjei.lf.]. 

The  punitive  prescriptions  of  the  ^^ari^a  regarding 
sarika,  which  have  been  either  abolished  or  largely 
mitigated  during  the  course  of  the  20th  century,  ex- 
cept in  such  countries  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Sudan, 
seem  likely  to  regain  ground  at  the  dawning  of  the 
third  millennium  in  several  parts  of  the  I.slamic  world 
with  the  rise  of  I.slamic  fundamentalism. 

Htbliography  : 'I’he  chs.  on  sarika  and  kai^  al-larik 
in  the  Jikh  books,  to  which  should  be  added:  H. 
l.aoust,  Le  precis  de  droit  d'Ibn  Quddma  ( » Fr.  tr.  of 
the  K.  al'^Vmda  ft  ahkdm  al-fikh  by  Muwaffak  al-Din 
Ibn  Kudama,  d.  620/1223),  Beirut  1950,  266-9.  Sec 
further,  Th.W.  Juynboll,  Handbuch  des  islamischen 
Gesetzes,  305-6;  E.  Sachau,  Aiuhammedanisches  Recht, 
825  ff.;  L.W.  van  den  Berg,  Beginselen  van  het 
Moham.  Recht^,  Batavia-The  Hague  1883,  189-90 
(cf.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Verspr.  Geschriften,  Bonn 
1923,  ii.  196-7);  Keyser,  Het  moham.  Strajregt,  The 
Hague  1857,  11-12,  101-2,  161-2;  D.  Santillana 
(tr.),  Sommario  del  diritto  di  Halil,  Milan  1919,  ii. 
724  ff. ; A.  Querry,  Droit  musulman,  Paris  1872,  ii, 
514  IT.;  Tornauw,  Moslem.  Recht,  Leipzig  1855, 
236;  W.  Heffening,  Islamische  Fremdenrecht^  Hanover 
1925,  15,  28-9;  E.  Nord  (tr.).  Das  iurkische 
Strajgesetzbuch  von  JS58  mil  Novelle  von  1911,  Berlin 
1912.  arts.  62  ff.  and  216  If.;  Young,  Corps  de  droit 
ottoman,  1906,  vii;  van  den  Berg,  Slrafrecht  der  Tiirkei, 
in  F.  von  Liszt  (ed.).  Die  Stra/gesetzgebung  der  Gegen- 
wart,  1894,  710  ff.;  Jaenecke,  Grundprobleme  des 
turkischen  Strajrechts,  Berlin  1918;  L.  Bercher,  l^s 
dilits  et  les  peines  de  droit  common  prevus  par  le  Coran, 
'Funis  1926;  A.F.  Bahnasi,  al-Diard ^im  Ji  *l-jikh  al- 
isldmi,  Cairo  1959;  J.  Schacht,  An  introduction  to 
Islamic  law,  Oxford  1964,  175-6,  179-81;  N.J. 
Coulson,  A history  oj  Islamic  law,  Edinburgh  1964, 
124,  150,  157.  See  also  fikh;  t.iAon;  and  esp. 
MAHKAMA  and  the  Bibl.  there.  (W.  Heffening) 
SARIYA  (see  SARij. 

SARKAR  AKA  (p.),  a term  used  for  a number 
of  heterodox  religious  leaders  within  the  broad 
tradition.  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
19th  century,  possibly  in  recognition  of  links  between 
the  title’s  bearers  and  the  Ka^jar  court.  The  title 
(meaning  soniething  like  “lord  and  chief’)  was  used 
for  the  first  Aka  Khan  (Ha.san  ^All  S^ah,  1804-81 
[q.v.\  and  several  of  his  successors,  as  heads  of  the 
Nizari  Ismal^lis  (sometimes  as  Sarkar  Aka  Khan):  it 
is,  however,  not  in  current  use.  Leaders  of  the 
Shaykhr  branch  of  the  'Fwelver  Shi^a  (see 
SUAYiiiiiYYA]  have  been  termed  “Sarkar  A^a”  sinc^ 
the  time  of  Hasjj^j  Mirza  Muhammad 
mani  (1809-70  (^.t^.  ],  as  referred  .to  as  “Sarkar-i 
Khan”),  a great-nephew  of  Fath-^AII  §hah  and  a son- 
in-law  of  Nisir  al-Din  .Shah.  The  title  pas.sed  to  his 
Kirman-based  lineal  successors  within  the  Ibrahimi 
family  until  quite  recently,  and  was  particularly  used 
of  the  late  Abu  ’l-Kasim  Kil^n  (d.  1979).  Within  the 
Baha^I  movement  (sc*e  baha^is]  the  title  is  reserved  for 
‘Abbas  Effendi  ‘Abd  al-Baha^  (1844-1921),  the  son  of 
Mirza  Husayn  ‘Alt  Nuri  Baha’  Allah  [^.e.  ],  whose 
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family  hiid  a variety  of  marital  links  to  ttie  If  a^ars.  In 
English  usage  ^ Baha^fs  re  ter  to  him  as  '^thc  Master’ \ 
which  |i0  both  a partial  translation  of  Sarkar  AjjLa  and 
an  echo  of  Christian  rcrminology . (D.  MacEoin) 
SARK  HAD  [see  salkhad]. 

SARKBifils  a site  lt>  km/6  miles  to  the  southeast 
of  Ahmadabad  [^.f.  J m western  India^  capita]  of  the 
sultans  of  Gujarat  [q  r^  ] in  the  9fh-l 0th/ 15th- 16th 
centuries. 

Its  fame  arises  from  the  complex  of  buildings  built 
round  an  artificial  lake^  all  of  them  still  standing  and 
excellent  specimens  of  9th/l5th  century  Gusijarat  ar- 
chitecture. They  include  the  tomb  of  the  saint  Shavkh 
Ahrnad  Khattii  '‘Gan£[j  Bakhsh  (d.  850/1446)  and  a 
mosque  of  sultan  Muhammad  Shah  (846-55/1442- 
51).  It  became  a favourite  retreat  of  Sultan  Fath  Khan 
Mahmdd  Shah  Begfa  (862-91  7/1458-151 1),  who  built 
the  large  tank,  palace  buildings  and  two  mauSolea  for 
himself  and  hL';  family. 

Bidiiograp/iy  \ J.  Burgess^  Tlfte  Aiuhtimmadan  ur- 
chitfciure  Ahmad^iba^  A.  D,  J4I2-J520  ( ^ ATchmol 
Surv^  qf  iVest^m  India^  vii).  i,  46-51  and  pis.  9^  55- 
64;  M.S.  Commissariat,  A history  oj  Gujarat^ 
London-Bombay  1938-57,  i,  131-3,  235-7;  K A. 
Nizami  and  M.  Habib  (cds.),  A campr^hefisiae  htstory 
qf  India.  The  Iklhi  Sultanate  (A  . D.  1206^1526), 
Delhi,  etc.  1970,  876;  J.  Burton  Page,  Mosques  and 
tombs y in  G.  Michell  and  SnehaJ  Shah  (eds.), 
Ahmadabad^  Bombay  1988.  30-119,  and  pis,  on 
48-55.  (EtoUA  Kocn) 

§ARLIYYA.  the  name  of  a group  of  Kaka^is  or 
A h I - J I;!  a h k k t'-  ] living  in  northern  ^lr%,  in  a group 
of  six  villages,  four  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Zab 
and  two  on  its  left  one,  not  far  from  its  confluenee 
with  the  Tigris  and  45  km/28  miles  to  the  south-south- 
east of  MawriL  The  principal  village,  where  the  chief 
lives,  IS  called  Wardak,  and  lies  on  the  right  bank;  the 
largest  village  on  the  left  bank  is  Sufayya. 

The  Sarlls,  like  the  other  sects  found  in  northern 
^Irak  (Yaildls,  Shabaks.  BacLJur^),  are  very  uncom- 
municative with  regard  to  their  belief  and  religious 
practices,  so  that  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country 
have  in  the  past  attributed  abominable  rites  to  them 
and  alleged  that  they  have  a kind  of  secret  language 
of  their  own.  In  1902,  Pere  Anastasc  gave  some  notes 
on  the  SarlJg  (and  also  on  the  sects  of  Baffjuran  and  the 
Shabaks)  which  he  obtained  from  an  individual  in 
Mawi^it.  According  to  him,  their  language  was  a mix- 
ture of  Kurdish,  Persian  and  Turkish,  As  to  religion, 
they  were  monotheists,  believing  in  certain  prophets, 
in  paradise  and  hclL  They  neither  fasted  nor  prayed. 
They  believed  that  their  chief  had  the  power  to  sell  ter- 
ritory in  paradise.  For  this  purpose  he  visited  all  the 
villages  at  harvest  time,  and  every  $arli  was  allowed 
to  purchase  as  many  ^rVd^s  as  he  could  pay  for;  the 
price  of  a was  never  less  than  a quarter  of  a 

met^idiyye.  Credit  was  not  granted.  The  chief  gave  a 
receipt  which  show  how  many  dhird^s  an  individual 
had  acquired.  This  receipt  was  put  in  the  pocket  of  the 
dead  man  so  that  he  could  present  it  to  Ridwan.  the 
guardian  of  Paradise.  The  $ar]Ts  had  also  a feast-day 
once  in  every  lunar  year,  which  consisted  in  the  con- 
sumption of  a repast  at  which  the  chief  presided,  and 
to  which  every  one  contributed  a cock  boiled  with  rice 
or  wheat.  After  this  meal,  called  aUat  al-maliabba^  the 
lights  are  said  to  have  been  extinguished  and  orgies  of 
promiscuity  to  have  taken  place.  The  head  of  the  com- 
munity was  succeeded  at  hts  death  by  his  unmarried 
son;  he  was  forbidden  to  shave  hb  heard  or  his 
moustache.  The  $arlis  were  polygamous.  They  were 
said  to  have  a sacred  book  written  in  Persian. 

These  statements  should  be  taken  with  considerable 


reserve,  ^Phe  ^ariis  themselves  said  that  they  were 
simply  Kurds  and  belonged  originally  to  the  Kake 
Kurds  who  have  some  villages  near  Kirkuk.  But  the 
Kike  Kurds  also  had  a mysterious  reputation.  A 
characteristic  feature  noticed  in  one  of  the  SarlJ 
villages  (Sufayya)  was  an  ornament  with  triangular 
holes  in  the  walls  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
village.  Like  the  Yazrdls  v.  j,  the  i^arlls  used  Muslim 
names,  and  their  chief  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
was  one  T^ba  Ko£a  or  Mulla  'faha. 

The  present  (1994)  status,  or  even  the  continued 
existence,  of  these  ^arJis,  is  unknown,  given  the  pres- 
ent impossibility  of  western  scholars  undertaking 
ethnological  field  work  in  the  Kurdish  areas  of 
northern  ^IraJji. 

Bibliography  '.  V,  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d^Asie^ 

Paris  1894;  Pere  Anastase  al-Karmili,  Tajkibat  aL 
adhdn  fi  ta^rff  thaldt/iiil  adydrit  irt  Machrig,  v (1902), 

577  ff. ; W.R,  Hay,  Tu/o years  in  Kurdistan^  fjondon 
1921,  93-4;  C.J.  Edmonds,  Kurds,  Turks  and  Arabs. 

Politics^  traoei  and  research  in  nortk-eastem  Iraq  I9l9- 
1925,  London  J957,  195.  (J.H.  Kramers*) 

SARMAD  [see  muhammau  SA^in  sarmadJ. 

SARPUL-I  CIiUHAB  (^'bridgehead  of  Zohab^’), 
a place  on  the  way  to  the  Zagros  Mountains  on 
the  great  Baghdad -KJrman^ ah  road,  taking  its  name 
from  the  stone  bridge  of  two  arches  over  the  river  Al- 
wand,  a tributary  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Diyala.  Sar- 
pul  in  the  early  20th  century  consisted  simply  of  a lit- 
tle Ibn  {hi^r-Ukdna^  "^arsenal”)  in  which  the  governor 
of  Zohab  lived  (the  post  was  regularly  filled  by  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Gurao),  a caravanserai,  a garden 
of  cypress  and  about  40  houses.  The  old  town  of 
Zohab,  about  4 hours  to  the  north,  is  now  in  ruins.  To 
the  east,  behind  the  cliffs  of  Hazar-Djartb.  lies  the  lit- 
tle canton  of  Beshrwe  (Kurdbh  "‘below”)  in  a cor- 
ridor running  round  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  giving  ac- 
cess to  the  famous  col  of  Pa-Tak»  on  the  slope  of  which 
is  the  Sasanid  edifice  called  Girra.  In  the  west, 

the  heights  of  Mel-i  Ya^ktib  separate  the  verdant  plain 
of  Sarpul  from  that  of  Ka$r-i  Shfrin  [^.&'.  ].  Sarpul  is 
the  natural  halting  place  Ibr  thousands  of  Persian 
pilgrims  going  to  the  ^atahdt  [q.o.  in  Suppl.]  (Karbala^ 
and  other  sanctuaries).  When  the  pilgrimage 

season  is  at  Us  height  (in  autumn  and  winter),  a hun- 
dred tents  may  be  seen  near  the  bridge.  They  belong 
to  the  Kurdish  gipsy  tribe  of  Suzmani  (Fiyu^i).  (he 
women  of  which  are  professional  dancers  and  singers 
noted  for  their  light  morals. 

8arpul  corresponds  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Kbaimanu  of  the  Assyrians,  I^ulwin  of  the 

Arabs.  The  earlier  name  survived  as  the  Kurdish 
name  of  the  Alwand,  i.e.  HaJawan.  Traces  of  the  old 
town  are  found  mainly  On  the  left  bank  (Pay pul) 
where  the  land  is  level  and  beautiful. 

Sarpul  is  noted  fur  its  antiquities:  (I)  the  bas-relief 
and  Pahlavi  Inscription  on  the  cliff  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Alwand;  (2)  three  steles  on  the  cliffs  of  Hazar- 
^arib  (on  the  left  bank)  of  which  two  are  S^anid 
(Painhian?)  and  the  third  represents  Anu-Banini,  king 
of  the  Lulubi;  (3)  two  miles  away,  to  the  south  of 
Hazar-’  jPjarTb.  is  an  Achacmenid  tomb  cut  out  of  the 
rock  and  venerated  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  If.COm 
of  Dukkan-i  Dawud  (David^s  workshop)  by  the  Ahl-i 
Idakk  who  have  a cemetery  at  the  foot  of  the 

rock. 

Modern  Sarpul-i  I2buhab  is  the  chef-lieu  of  a ba^hsh 
of  the  same  name  in  the  shahrastdn  of  Ka$r-i  ^blrTn  in 
Kirmansh  ah  province  (usldti)  (lai.  33®  27 'N,,  long, 

45®  25'  E.,  alt.  534  m/1,750  feet).  In  ea.  1950  it  had 
a population  of  around  comprising  Shills.  Ahl- 

i I4akk  and  Sunnis,  a number  swollen  in  winter  how- 
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ever  by  the  influx  of  iranshumants  from  their  jj 

or  u m iiKrt  in  -ibe  m oun  t a in  s 

Rawlinson,  in  JRGS,  ix 
(1839),  39;  Ritter,  ix,  Berlin  1840,  460; 

J.F.  Jones,  Mf!moirs  in  Sglgciions  fram  the  rrfsn/i  &f  the 
Bombay  Government,  N .S,,  xliii,  150;  Cirikov.  Futevoy 
ZhuTTinf,.  St.  Petersburg  1875,  313  and  passim;  J,P. 
Fcrricr,  P'oyages  en  Ffrir^  Paris  JB60,  i,  29;  J.  dc 
Morgan.  Mi^s.  seienL,  ii.  Etudes  ghgr. , Paris  1895, 
106.  jv.  Revherehes  areheoL,  part  I,  Paris  IB9G,  149- 
71  (plates  Vll  and  XII  give  detailed  sketehc^  of  the 
iocaiiiy);  R.  Aubin,  La  Perse  d'aujnuriPhui,  Paris 
1908,  348;  Sarrc-Herafclcl,  Iranisehe  Fe/sreiie/s^ 

Berlin  1910,  61;  Her^feld,  Am  Tor  jfon  Asten^  Berlin 
1920;  Razrnara  (ed.).  Farhang-i  ^ugitnifiydyi  /ran- 
Jrttniij,  V,  230;  Sylvia  A-  Matheson,  Persia,  an  arc/t- 
aeotogieni  guide^^  London  1972,  135-6,  294. 

(V.  Minorskv*) 

SARRAJ>J  [see  sard^]. 

SARRAPJ.  BANU  fsce  ibn  AL-SARBAiy,  in 
SupplJ. 

al-SARRA^,  AtiO  MtlHAMWAD  I^aHar  b. 
At^MAn  b-  al-Hn$ayn  al-Kari^  (d-  500/1106),  known  \ 
as  I^a^far  al-Sarra^j,  or  ahSarradj  al- Baghdadi,  a : 
Hanbaii  traditionist  frofii  Baghdad,  noted  Ibr  his 
poetry  and  author  of  the  famous  Adasdri^  tif-  ^ushshdA . 
was  born  in  Baghdad  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
417/Febriiary  1027. 

He  took  up  the  study  of  Islamie  Tradition  at  a very 
early  age  and  received  an  education  in  the  Aird^dt 
[f/.  u.j.  He  actually  taught  this  for  several  years,  not 
without  eultivaiiiig  ai  the  same  lime  his  good  taste  in 
bdks  leitres  and  his  poetic  skills.  I’hus  aPKhatib  al- 
Baghdadl  (d.  473/1071)  edited  a collection  of  his 
enunciations  (/anm^id),  and  specimens  of  his  poetry 
are  given  by  all  of  his  biographers.  Ai-Sana^  is  said 
tcj  have  been  proud  of  the  many  authorised  tiansmis' 
slons  {riwdya  ])  he  had  gathered,  and  be  con- 
tinually collccied^ — and  transmitted — traditions  of  va- 
rious kinds.  He  travelled  to  Mecca,  Egypt  and,  a 
number  of  limes,  the  coastal  towns  of  Syria,  especially 
Tyre,  and  to  Damascus  where,  according  to  Ibn 
^Asakir,  his  (late)  transmission  from  the  famous  Ibn 
Shad  ban  (d.  426/1034)  was  appreciated-  Amtmg  his 
students  figures  the  well-known  Abu  Tahir  al-SilalT 
(576/1  180), 

Titles  of  two  kinds  o|  his  writings  are  mentUmed  in 
the  sources,  one  l>eing  the  versifieations  of  works  cm 
Ji^h  and  religous  matters,  as  e.g,  the  K.  <i/- 7ianJ^i7i  by 
Abu  Ish^k  al-i>hTrazT  (d.  476/1083),  a certain  Ai&ndsiA 
aLhanEs^  and  a K.  aI-Mubtndd\  The  al-Ur^u^ti  Jt  nazd^ir 
ai-Rur^dn^  mentioned  by  Brockclmann,  seems  to 
belong  to  this  group.  Other  titles  apparently  concern 
works  of  a moralising  adab  type,  such  as  his  ^ukm  a/- 
sibydn  and  Mandbtb  (ai-juddn). 

His  Masdri^  aL^ushshdk . ''The  places  (or:  times,  ck> 
easions)  of  slaughter  of  passionate  loveis'"  (or,  if 
mafdri^  is  taken  as  the  exceptional  plural  form  of  sari^, 
'^Lovers  who  were  slain  [by  love]^'),  agrees  in  charac- 
ter with  this  second  type  of  writings.  It  is  a collection 
ol‘  short  narrations,  often  accompanied  by  verses, 
about  the  calamity  of  love,  which  is  depicted  as  a 
chaste  and,  mostly,  a fatal  experience.  The  author 
only  contributes  some  versi^.s  at  the  end  of  each  section 
(^W^,  and  meticulously  quotes  isndds.  'I'hey  show 
that  these  materials  circulated  among  scholars  of 
Islamic  Tradition,  and  that  they  were  taken,  to  a large 
extent  attributed  to  the  founders  of  adab  literature, 
from  earlier  collections  and,  to  a lesser  degret-,  from 
SufT  teachings.  His  book,  which  served  as  a basic 
source  for  later  works  on  this  topic,  was  classified  even 
by  mediaeval  authors  as  ^adjtb  '"remarkable’',  and,  in 


modern  studies,  has  raised  questions  as  fo  the 
underlying  teaching  (jn  love  and  its  connection  with 
the  M^nbali  school  of  thoughi.  Neither  the  origin  of 
the  texts,  nor  their  presentation,  which  void  of  any 
moralising  commentary,  demonstrates  a HanbalT 
character  of  the  woi  k (Bell),  but  the  edifying  effect  of 
memorisation  {dhikr)  and  the  impersonal  perspective 
prevalent  in  most  of  the  narrations  (Vadel)  denote  a 
moralisfie  attitude.  In  ihb  vein,  the  work  is  com- 
parable to  earlier  collections  of  edifying  narrations  or 
“reports"',  which  were  composed  by  representatives 
of  the  Ahl  a/Sunna  urn  'l-Djamd^a . such  as  Ibn  Abi  'I- 
Dunya  and  others. 

Bibiiography  : There  is  no  critical  edition  of  the 
AiafarFi  most  versions  are  icprinis  of  the  Bcirtii 
1958  ccL — Entries  on  al-Sarradj  are  found  in  most 
of  the  biographica^l  literature  of  the  period  con- 
cerned; Ibn  al-Djawzf,  at-Alunta^m,  18  vols., 
Beirut  1412/1992,  xvii.  102-4;  Yakut,  Irthdd,  cd. 
Margobouth,  ii,  Leiden  1909,  4U3-5;  Ibn  Mansur, 
Afuiipfasar  7h  VfiA  DimaikA,  vi,  Damascus 
1404/1984.  52'.  Ibn  aLNadj^ar.  ai-ALustqfdd  rnin 
fJkayf  Ta^fit  Rit^ddd,  Ibn  al-Dimyap,  Beirut 

n.d.,  93-5;  Ibn  Racljab,  Dhavi  ^atd  Jdbakdi  ai- 
hartdbda,.  ed,  M,  Hamid  aLFikT,  i.  Cairo  1952, 
100-3, 

For  studies  of  his  work,  see  Brockclmann,  P, 
431,  S I 594;  J.‘C1.  Vadet,  L 'esprit  murtois  en  Orient 
dans  fes  cimf  premiers  siedes  de  i’hegire.  Paris  1 968.  379- 
430;  .|.N.  Bell,  7'he  AAafibaiitr  teaehing  on  hrje.  diss. 
Princeton  University  1 97 1 (University  Microfilms). 
245-58;  S.  Leder,  Ibn  al-Gauef  and  seine  Kompilation 
wider  die  f .e ideas e hap , Beirut -Wiesbaden  1984,  98- 
lOl ; German  tr.  of  excerpts  from  the  A7a^drF,  by  R, 
Paret,  in  Frii/iarabisihe  Liebesgeschiehten.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  oergleiehenden  Liieraturgeschicbie^  Sprache  und 
Dichtung  40,  Bern  1927.  (S.  LBUitR) 

al-SARRADI.  Anti  Nasr  ^Abo  Auuah  b.  ^Ali,  ^ufJ 
author  oiiginally  from  I'us  in  Khurasan,  who  lived 
towards  the  middle  of  the  4th/ 1 0th  century  and  died 
in  his  ht^c  town  in  378/988. 

The  bio- bibliographical  and  hagiographk  literature 
Altar,  'f'adhAira,  ed.  Nicholson,  h,  182-3;  al- 
I>h  ahabu  7d  \ikb  aPfsidm,  cited  by  Nicholson  in  'Fbe 
Kitdb  a/-Luma^,  p.  Ifl;  Ibn  TaghrTbirdi.  Natpum,  iv, 
152;  I>j  am  f , Na/ahdt , no.  353  ; 1 bn  a I - 1 mad , ^adhardt , 
iii,  91 ) gives  hardly  any  precise  information  about  his 
life  and  upbringing.  We  do,  however,  know  the 
name.s  of  some  of  his  teachers  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion e.g.  amongst  OEhers^  Dja^far  al-Khuldi  (d.  in 
Baghdad  348/960)  and  Ahmad  b.  Mu  bam  ad  b.  Salim 
of  Basra  (d.  356/967),  the  leading  light  of  the 
Salimiyya  school.  The  fact  that  he  frequented  the 
company  of  this  last  and  that  he  cites  liim  does  not, 
nevertheless,  allow  us  to  count  him  amongst  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Salimiyya  [</.  e.i.  | {sec  Nicholson,  op.  ciY. , 
pp.  Xi-XIl);  the  lively  discussion  which  he  had  with 
Ibn  Salim  on  the  validity  tif  the  £kafabai  attributed  to 
Abu  ya?Jd  al-Bistarnt  {Lama^,  ch.  lafstr  aFshathiyyat) 
testifies  all  the  same  to  his  independence  of  mind. 
Frtim  the  text  of  tiie  K al-Lama'^  it  appears  that  al- 
Sarradj  travelled  widely,  since  he  cites, 
conversations  whicli  he  apparently  had  not  only  in 
\ Persia  but  also  in  ‘^Irak,  Syria  and  even  Egypt.  Above 
I all.  our  sources  mention  the  remarkable  consequences 
I of  hi.s  spiritual  elevation.  LKus.  invited  during 
j Ramadan  to  direct  the  educaiion  of  the  dervishes  in 
j the  Khumzjyya  mosque  at  Baghdad,  he  is  said  not  to 
have  touched  for  a month  the  fiiod  which  was  brought 
to  his  ceil  (ladtkira,  ii,  182;  Nafabdt,  no.  353; 
Hudiwiri,  Rasbf  aFmah^db,  ed.  Zhiikovski,  417). 
^ Attar,  and  Qjamf  following  him,  further  report  that 
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aJ"Sarra<j[j^  carried  oH'  by  a mornciH  of  etstasy,  pJung- 
cd  face  into  a Elaroing  brazier  without  sulTerlng 
any  pain  or  leaving  any  trace  on  his  face;  on  the  con- 
trary» it  was  completely  radiant.  But  in  fact,  we  know 
hardly  anything  further  on  his  life  and.  in  particular, 
have  no  info  rotation  at  all  on  hi$  possible  successors 
on  the  mystical  path,  As  for  his  disciples,  wc  know  on- 
ly one  name,  that  of  Abu  "l-Fadl  of  Saraklis»  the  future 
master  of  Abu  Sa^id  h,  Abi  N-Khayr  | (Muham- 
mad  b.  al-Munawwar,  Asrdf  ed,  Dh.  $afa^ 

27;  Nqfa^t,  no.  354).  This  is  a remarkable  dearth  of 
information,  about  one  who  was  called  ”the  peacock  of 
the  poor**  {fdwus  ai-/u^ard^  and  whose  authority  and 
competence  were  widely  recognised. 

In  fact,  the  personality  of  al-Sarras^j  is  completely 
hidden  behind  the  K.  ai-Luma^  ^‘^Book  of  shafts  of 
light”,  his  main  and  probably  only  work,  since, 
despite  an  affirmation  of  existence  by  Djamu  no  other 
title  attributed  to  him  is  known  to  us.  This  work  in- 
volves a treatise  of  considerable  value,  both  from  the 
richness  of  its  documentary  information  on  the  $ufisin 
of  the  first  Islamic  centuries  and  also  from  the  quality 
of  the  religious  thought  which  informs  it.  Al-Sarradj 
presents  there  the  bases  of  knowledge  understood  in  a 
mystical  sense,  contrasted  with  the  Islamic  religious 
sciences  known  at  the  time.  He  details  in  it  the  main 
stages  and  states  of  the  mystical  path;  underlines  the 
importance  of  the  revealed  sacred  text  and  the  pro- 
phetic example  by  highlighting  the  ways  of  interpreta- 
tion followed  by  the  ^^ufTs;  describes  the  customs  (dddb) 
of  Suffs  and  cites  the  particularly  significant  texts  of 
the  great  masters.  The  precision  of  his  delinitions  in 
the  technical  lexicon  of  $u6sm  is  most  valuable.  He 
also  deals  with  the  tangible  and  controversial  aspects 
of  the  5^ufT  life,  such  as  the  status  of  miracles  {kardmdt), 
the  nature  of  ecstasy,  the  lawfulness  of  listening  to 
music  (jrama*^  ]),  the  orthodoxy  of  the  paradoxical 
utterances  attributed  to  certain  mas^ytk^; 

and  the  doctrinal  errors  of  several  currents  of  thought 
claiming  a connection  with  ^uHsm.  fiach  chapter 
forms  a little,  autonomous  treatise,  in  which  the 
author  cites  abundantly  and,  especially,  the 

dicta  of  the  great  masters  of  ^ufism.  His  own  points 
of  view  are  not  concealed  at  all  but  are  fitted  in  fairly 
discreetly  behind  the  teachings  of  the  great  figures  in 
the  tradition. 

The  importance  of  the  Lums^  was  appreciated  as 
soon  as  it  appeared.  Subsequent  authors,  like  al- 
f^Uihayri  in  his  found  in  it  subsea ntjal  bases  of 

documentation,  as  did  even  Abu  Hamid  al -Ghazni, 
who  drew  upon  it  for  several  elements  in  his  writings 
on  the  behaviour  of  $u(is  (see  esp.  the  ►Book  ii, 

K Addb  ai-s^2md^  tua  The  also  con- 

tributed  to  (he  legitinvisation  of  i^ufism  as  an  Islamic 
science  in  its  own  right.  Al-Sarradj  showed  himself 
quite  firm  about  the  essential  point:  true  ^QfTs  are  not 
merely  in  complete  conformity  with  Islamic  or- 
thodoxy but  they  themselves  make  up  its  spiritual 
elite.  It  is  not,  then,  a question  of  an  apologia.,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  or  of  a purely  defensive 
Justification  of  Sufism,  but  it  goes  beyond  that  to  an 
argued  and  assured  statement  of  the  harmonious  in- 
tegration of  mysticism  within  the  bosom  of  Muslim 
religious  life.  Being  moderate  and  aiming  at  a consen- 
sus of  opinion,  al-Sarradj^s  language  in  the  Luma^  thus 
forms  a particularly  clear  and  vivid  example  of  the 
conception  which  the  Suits  had  of  themselves  towards 
the  middle  of  the  4th/J0th  century. 

B ibli og ra phy : 'The  Kitdb  iki-Lmna''. . . , ed . with 
summary  and  glossary,  by  R.A.  Nicholson,  QMS, 
Leiden-London  1914;  A.J.  Arberry  (ed-),  Fagu  qJ 
tkt  Kitdb  ai~L>u,nia^  Abu  N&^r  a/-^arra;,  London  1947 


(gathers  together  the  lacunae  of  the  Nicholson  ed. 
on  the  basis  of  a Bankipore  ms. , with  a memoir, 
preface  and  notes),  Sehhglkkter  uber  das  Sujiium,  the 
K.  intrtxl. , tr.  and  comm,  by  R. 

Gramlich,  Wiesbaden  1990  (a  valuable  work,  in- 
cluding a correction  of  Nicholson^s  text  from  two 
supplementary  mss.  as  well  as  exhaustive  references 
throughout  the  text  to  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  $ult 
and  ]ion-$u(i,  bio -bibliographical  sources). 

(P.  Lory) 

SARRUF,  Va^^^ub,  a personage  of  the  revival 
of  Arabic  culture  and  literature  or  nahda  {q.v.\ 

(b.  al-Hadaih,  18  July  1852,  d.  Cairo,  9 July  1927). 

Of  Maronite  origin,  he  was  part  of  the  first  wave  of 
graduates  from  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in  1870 
and  taught  for  two  years  in  American  missionary 
schools.  Little  is  known  about  his  conversion  to  Pro- 
testantism, From  1876  onwards,  together  with  Firis 
Nimr[^.fl.J,  his  name  was,  for  half  a century,  attached 
to  the  journal  al-Muktataf^  which  published  121 
volumes  over  its  life-span  of  75  years.  In  order  to 
avoid  official  displeasure,  he  emigrated  on  March 
1885  to  Egypt,  with  his  Journal.  Unceasingly  remain- 
ing as  close  as  possible  to  contemporary  issues,  he 
translated  and  popularised  the  latest  scientific 
discoveries,  defended  freemasonry,  and  clashed  with 
the  Jesuits  of  the  journal  at-Mo^tyik  and  the  reformists 
of  the  journal  aPMandr  [q.v.],  since  he  was  only  in- 
terested in  religion  (as  a Christian  within  an  Islamic 
society)  or  politics  (thus  he  did  not  take  up  a position 
against  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt)  from  the 
scientific  viewpoint.  He  championed  Darwinian 
evolution,  even  though  his  lack  of  a specialist  scientific 
training  did  not  allow  him  fully  to  understand  the 
philosophical  bases  of  that  doctrine.  As  well  as 
numerous  translations,  he  published  three  novels  as 
separate  volumes,  Faidt  Misr^  Amir  Lubrtdn  and  Fatal  al- 
as  well  as  biographical  collections  and  works 
on  natural  history  {Fusdi  Ji  ^i-ta  \ikh  al-tabi^i  min 
mamiakaiay  al  fyayawdn  wa  ^Fnabdt)  and  astronomy 
{BasdHi  ^ilm  aFjatak  wa-^uwar  ai-samd)).  As  a journalist 
pre-occupied  with  science,  he  not  only  invented  words 
to  translate  new  English  and  French  concepts  into 
Arabic  but  also  endeavoured  to  express  himself  in  his 
own  writings  in  a clear  language.  He  proposed  a 
theory  of  his  own  practice  in  this  regard.  His  work 
shows  the  limitations  of  a person  who  acted  as  a chan- 
nel of  transmission  for  a modern  field  of  knowledge 
without  caking  part  in  Us  elaboration. 

Bibiiographyx  Brockelmann,,  S III,  215-17;  SaM 
Abu  Diyya,  ai-Ajkdf  al-mdsuniyya  Jt  ma^ailat  al- 
in  ai-Ma^alla  ai-Ta\i}^iyy&  aF^Arabiyya  ti 
^l-Hirdsdt  al-^Uif^mdniyya^  nos.  1-2  (Jan.  1990),  9-19; 

Daghir,  Mayddif^  ii,  540-8;  Nadia  Fa  rag,  ai-MuqtafaJ 
1876-1900;  a study  of  the  influence  af  Victorian  thought  on 
modern  Arabic  thought ^ diss.  Oxford  Univ.  1969,  un- 
pubL;  Fihris  al-Aiuktataf,  Beirut  J967,  3 vols.; 

Kahh^^>  xiii,  353-4;  AnTs  at-MakdisI,  al-Funun  al- 
adabiyya  lua-a^ldmuha  fi  ^l-nahda  ed-^arabiyya  al-h^diihaj 
Beirut  1963,  239-57;  Fu^id  ^larrtif,  in  Ruwwdd  In- 
^iliyyun,  103-27;  Ph.  TarrazT,  Ta^rith  aF^ahtdfa,  ii, 

124-9;  ^Abd  Allah  al-^-Umar,  af-Mac^alla  ^ 

tpiak^yya  wa  1-tahwlrdt  al-mu^d^ira^  K.uwait<3984jiSK3r.COm 

68;  ZinkJl,  ix,  266.  (J.  Fontaine) 

SART,  a term  found  in  the  history  and 
ethnography  of  the  Persian  and  Central  Asian 
worlds.  Originally  an  old  Turkic  word  for  '‘mer- 
chant’*, it  occurs  with  this  meaning  in  the  IJth- 
century  sources,  such  as  Mahmud  al-Kash^harFs  en- 
cyclopaedic dictionary  Dttjodn  lughdt  aFTurk  {Compen- 
dium of  the  Turkic  dialects^  tr.  R.  Dankoff  and  J . Kelly, 

3 vols..  Gambridgc,  Mass.,  1982-5,  i,  269),  and  the 
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Rarakhanid  mirror  for  princes,  Kutadgu  bilig  by  Yusuf 
khass  Hasijib(cd.  R.R.  Aral,  Istanbul  1947,  i,  571). 
For  references  to  other  editions  of  both  works,  see 
Ortvnetyurkskty  s(ovar\  Leningrad  1969,  490). 

Evidently  a loan-word  from  the  Sanskrit  for 
“caravan  leader”  {sdrthavdhd)y  it  is  attested  in  the 
Uighur  translation  of  the  SaddharmapundoLrika  sutra  as 
sartbav.  which  is  explained  as  “head  of  the  merchants” 
{satighdjUar  ulught)  {Kuanfi  tm  pusar,  ed.  and  tr, 
§.  Tekin,  1960,  repr.  Ankara  1993,  11),  and  in  the 
Manichacan  and  Buddhist  Uighur  texts  from  Turfan 
(W.  Bang  and  A.  von  Gabain,  Turkischr  Turfan-TexU 
If  and  Tiirkischt  Twrjan-Texte  k',  in  Sprachwissenschaft- 
liche  Ergebnisse  der  deutschen  7'ur/an-Forschung,  3 vols. , 
repr.  Leipzig  1972-85,  ii,  34  and  n.  16,  120  and  n. 
B57,  the  latter  in  the  form  sartavaghi,  which  was  also 
a designation  for  the  Bodhisattva.  See  also  BartoFd, 
ii/1,  162,  196-7,  253).  It  may  have  come  into  Uighur 
through  Sogdian  (G.  Clauson,  An  etymological  dictionary 
of  pre -thirteenth-century  7'urkish,  Oxford  1972,  846), 
since  it  was  the  (eastern  Iranian)  Sogdians  who  took 
over  the  trade  with  the  Turkic  peoples  from  the  In- 
dians (Bartol’d,  ii/1,  460), 

When  the  western  Iranians  secured  control  of  the 
trade  with  the  nomadic  peoples,  the  Turks  and 
Mongols  applied  the  term  rdrt  to  them  in  the  same 
sense  as  td^idc  ] (Bartol’d,  ii/2,  304).  Because  Ira- 
nians were  a sedentary  Muslim  people,  the  term  also 
designated  all  sedentary  Muslims,  irrespective  of 
language  or  ethnicity  (Fragncr.  21).  Thus,  the 
Mongols  referred  to  Arslan  Khan,  the  prince  of  the 
Muslim  I’urkic  Karluks,  as  sartdktdi  (tdi  being  the 
masculine  ending),  which  Ra^l^id  al-Din  explained  as 
meaning  I’a^iik  {Djdrni^  al-tawdrfth,  i/I,  ed.  A. A. 
Romaskevii  et  alii,  Moscow  1965,  351).  I'he  sartdktdi 
were  therefore  viewed  by  the  Mongols  not  just  as  mer- 
chants, but  as  bearers  of  Perso-Islamic  civilisation. 
I’his  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  word  sartdul, 
which  is  obviously  derived  from  the  same  root  (e.g. 
ibid.,  ii,  ed.  E.  Blochet,  Leiden  1911,  541),  occurs  in 
Ibn  Muhanna’s  late  14th-century  polyglot  glossary 
with  the  meaning  al-muslimun  (P.  Melioranskiy,  Arab 
filologo  mongoEskom yazlke,  in  ZVOIRAO,  xv  [1904J,  75 
and  136),  It  was  this  term  that  was  applied  by  the 
Mongols  to  the  Kh^arazmshahs  and  their  subjects 
(Bartol’d  ii/I,  461,  ii/2,  310-11), 

In  the  post-Mongol  period  in  Central  Asia,  the 
term  sdrt  was  used  synonymously  with  tddiik  to 
designate  the  Persian-speaking  sedentary/urban 
population  in  contrast  to  tiirk,  which  was  used  for  the 
I’urkic-speaking  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  popula- 
tion. I'he  15th-century  Cagh^tay  Turkish  author  Mir 
'Ali-Shir  Nawa^j  [^•*'•1  regularly  referred  to  the  Ira- 
nian people  as  sart  ulust  and  to  their  language  as  sart 
tiliy  the  latter  as  a synonym  for  fdrsi (Persian).  He  also 
stated  that  in  Kilurasan  the  Sarts  did  not  speak 
I'urkish  and  if  they  did,  it  was  clearly  recognisable 
that  they  were  Sarts  {Muhdkamat  al-lughatayn . ed.  and 
tr.  R.  Devereux,  Leiden  1966,  6.  See  sdso  Abufka  lugati 
veya  Ca^atay  sozlugix,  ed.  B.  Atalay,  Ankara  1970,  264- 
5,  for  other  instances  of  its  use  by  Nawa^i  in  the 
Madidlis  al-nafd^is,  etc.;  also  Pavet  de  Courteille,  Dic- 
tionnaire  turc -oriental,  Paris  1870,  334).  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  Farghana.  Babur  referred  to  the  population  of 
Andr^jan  as  tiirk,  while  he  said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Marghinan  and  Asfara  were  sdrts,  adding  that  the  lat- 
ter were  Persian-speaking  (fdrst-guy)  {The  Bdbar-ndma, 
facs.  ed.  A.S.  Beveridge,  1905,  repr.  London  1971, 
fols.  2b,  3b;  Bdbumdma,  Chaghatay  Turkish  text  with 
Abdul-Rahim  Khankhanan's  Persian  translation,  'I'urkish 
transcription,  Persian  edition  and  English  translation 
by  W.M,  'I'hackston  Jr.,  Pt.  1,  [Cambridge,  Mass.] 


1993,  6-7  (note  that  Khankhanan  renders  sart  as 
tddiik)).  Elsewhere,  he  pointed  out  that  the  urban  in- 
habitants of  Kabul  were  sdrts  (fols.  131  a-b;  ed.  and  tr. 
Thackston,  Pt.  2,  [Cambridge,  Mass.]  1993,  270). 

Following  their  conquest  of  Central  Asia  in  the  16th 
century,  the  nomadic  Uzbeks  clearly  distinguished  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  sedentary  subjects  whom 
they  called  sdrts,  irrespective  of  linguistic  or  ethnic 
considerations.  'I'hc  distinction  between  Uzbek  and 
Sart  (or  Ta^ik)  was  now  felt  more  keenly  than  the 
older  distinction  between  'i'urk  and  Sart,  probably 
because  some  of  the  pre- Uzbek  'I'urkic  (Caghatay) 
tribes  had  already  made  the  transition  to  sedentarism. 

Abu  *I-Ghazi.  the  17th-century  Caghatay  'I'urkish 
author  of  the  Shadiara-yi  Turk,  frequently  employed 
the  expression  “Uzbeks  and  Sarts”  when  referring  to 
the  entire  population  of  Kh^arazm  {Histoire  des 
mongols  et  des  tatares  par  Aboul-Ohdzi  Behddour  Khan,  ed. 
and  tr.  P.l.  Desmaisons,  1871-4,  repr.  Amsterdam 
1970,  231, 256).  I'he  same  usage  survived  to  the  19th 
century,  as  attested  in  the  works  of  historians  of 
Khiwa.  such  as  Mu^nis,  Agahi  and  Xh^na^i,  although 
it  also  took  on  political  significance  (Bregel,  123-5; 

Bartol’d,  v,  223),  as  well  as  of  Khokand  (see  T.K. 
Beisembiev,  '*7'a^ri^-i  sha^ru^P'  kak  istoriceskiy 
istocnik,  Alma-Ata  1987,  93), 

The  introduction  of  a critical  mass  of  Turkic  and 
Turkicised  Mongolian  nomads  into  Transoxiana  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Uzbek  invasions  strengthened  the 
general  trend  toward  Turkicisation  of  the  indigenous 
Iranian  population.  The  degree  to  which  Turkicisa- 
tion and  Uzbek  sedentarisation  had  progressed  by  the 
19th  century  is  vividly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  Sart,  which  had  first  been  applied  to  sedentary 
Iranians  and  then  to  both  Persian  and  Turkic- 
speaking urban  dwellers,  began  to  be  used  chiefly  for 
I’urkic-speaking  or  bilingual  town-dwellers,  while  the 
term  I'a^ik,  which  had  earlier  been  synonymous  with 
Sart,  was  ic.served  for  Persian-spieakers  only 
(Subtelny,  49-50;  Fragner,  22).  Moreover,  it  was  now 
Kazaks  (or  Turkmens  in  the  case  of  Kii'^arazm)  who 
as  nomads  were  contrasted  with  the  Sarts  as  urban 
dwellers  and  agriculturalists  in  Bukhara  and  Khokand 
(Bartol’d,  ii/1,  462,  v.  223;  Bregel,  123). 

Although  19th-  and  early  20th-century  European 
and  Russian  scholars  adopted  the  use  of  the  term  Sart 
for  urban  Turkic-speakers,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
“native  inhabitants”  of  Central  Asia  (Subtelny,  50; 

BartoPd,  ii/1,  462,  ii/2,  303-5;  L.  Budagov,  Srav- 
niteTniy  slovar*  turetsko-tatarskikh.  nareliy,  St.  Petersburg 
1869,  i,  612),  Bartol’d  himself  remained  sceptical 
about  this  use,  since  he  found  no  direct  proof  for  it  in 
the  historical  sources  (ii/1,  462).  No  serious  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  determine  the  dialectal  differences 
between  Sarts  and  Uzbeks  either  in  Bukhara  or  in 
Khiwa.  although  they  certainly  existed  and  probably 
warranted  the  treatment  of  Sarts  as  a separate  ethnic 
group  (Bregel,  148;  Bartol’d,  ii/2,  303  ff.).  However, 
the  close  symbiotic  relationship  that  had  existed  for 
centuries  between  the  (nomadic)  Turkic  and  (seden- 
tary) Iranian  peoples  in  Central  Asia,  resulting  in 
mutual  linguistic  and  ethnogenetic  influences,  made  it 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sort  o4il53liiclar.COm 
differences  between  the  two  (Subtelny,  44  ff.). 

During  the  1920s,  in  keeping  with  Soviet  na- 
tionalities policies  in  Central  Asia,  which  aimed  at 
creating  separate  national  republics  based  primarily 
on  ethnolinguistic  criteria,  the  name  Sart  was  banish- 
ed from  use  and  the  ethnic  designation  Uzbek 
substituted  for  it  on  the  grounds  that  Sart  had  never 
been  an  ethnic  term  and  that  it  was  insulting  to  the  in- 
digenous population  on  account  of  its  pejorative 
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popular  etymology  “yellow  dog”  {sort  it),  which 
reflected  the  traditionally  contemptuous  attitude  of 
the  nomads^  towar^sedentary  peoples  (Subtelny,  48, 
51;  Barthf^SJ(^^|^^§-:^Pither  popular  etymologies 
see  Budagov,  612),  although  Bartol’d  argued  that 
there  was  nothing  pejorative  abtiut  the  term  and  it  had 
in  fact  been  used  by  the  Sarts  as  a self-designation 
(ii/1,  462,  ii/2.  314;  B.  Kdl.  Karmish<-*va,  Ocerkt  el- 
niieskoy  istorii  yuzntf^  rayonov  '/adiikisiana  i Uzhekisiana, 
Moscow  1976,  147).  Soviet  historiography  never  dealt 
adequately  with  the  term  or  with  the  Sarts  as  an 
ethnico-linguiscic  group  (for  an  overview,  sec  Brcgel, 
121-2),  although  rich  ethnographic  material  exists  for 
its  study  (see  c.g.  the  bibliography  in  K.A.  Voznesen- 
skaya and  A.B.  Piotrovskiy,  Material'!  dlya  bibliografii po 
antropologii  i etnografti  Kazakstana  i sredneaziatskikh 
respublik.  Trudi  Komissii  po  izuieniyu  planennogo  sostava 
naseleniya  SSSR  i sopredel 'nikh  siran,  xiv,  Leningrad 
1927,  181-99). 

Bibliography:  V.V.  Bartol’d,  Soiineniya,  10 
vols.,  Moscow  1963-77,  esp.  O prepodavanii  tuzem- 
ml^  nareciy  v Samarkande,  ii/2,  303-5;  Eihie  o slove 
*'sart'\  ii/2,  310-14;  Sart^  ii/2,  527-9  (tr.  of  the  cor- 
rected version  of  his  article  in  EB  ):  Yu.  Bregcl,  The 
Sarts  in  the  khanate  of  Khiva,  '\t\  Journal  of  Asian  history, 
xii/2(1978),  120-51;  B.G.  Fragner,  Probleme  der  Na- 
lionswerdung  der  Usbeken  und  Tadschiken,  in  Die 
Muslime  in  der  Sowjetunion  und  in  Jugoslawien,  ed.  A. 
Kappeler  et  alii.,  Cologne  1989,  19-34;  M.E. 
Subtelny.  The  symbiosis  of  Turk  and  Tajik,  in  Central 
Asia  in  historical  perspective,  cd.  B.F.  Manz,  Boulder, 
Colo.  1994.  44-60. 

(W.  Barthoi.d-[M.E.  Subtelny]) 
SART,  the  form  of  the  name  in  Ottoman  Turkish 
of  the  small  village  in  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
ancient  Sardes  {<xi  SdipStti;  of  the  classical  authors, 
which  makes  Sami  Bey  write  SSrd),  capital  of  the  Ly- 
dian kingdom,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sart 
Qay  (Paktolos)  a little  southwartl  to  the  spot  where  this 
river  Joins  the  Gediz  Qay  (Hermos).  Although  in  the 
later  Byzantine  period  Sardes  had  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance  (as  a metropolitan  see)  and  been 
outflanked  by  Magnesia  (T  urkish  Maghnisa  J) 
and  Philadelphia  (Ala  Shehir  \q.v.  ]),  it  still  was  one  of 
the  larger  towns,  when  the  Saldjuk  'Furks,  in  the 
5th/nth  century,  made  incursions  into  the  Hermus 
valley.  At  the  time,  they  were  expelled  by  the  Byzan- 
tine general  Philo<’alcs  (1118).  At  the  end  of  the 
7th/13th  century.  Sardes  had  been  for  some  time 
under  a combined  Greek  and  'I'urkish  domination, 
until  the  Greeks  were  able  to  drive  away  the  Turks  a 
second  lime  (Pachymeres,  ed.  Niebuhr.  Bonn  1835, 
ii.  403).  In  the  beginning  of  the  8th/14th  century  the 
citadel  was  surrendered  to  one  of  the  Salsljuk  amirs, 
and  the  town  probably  belonged  during  the  remainder 
of  that  century  to  the  territory  of  the  $aruldian  (9.  i».  ] 
dynasty,  whose  capital  was  Maghnisa.  So  when  in 
792/1390  the  Ottoman  sultan  Bayczid  1,  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  then  Greek  town  Philadelphia,  took 
possession  of  the  Sarukhan  country,  Sardes  was 
equally  incorporated  in  his  empire  (Anonymus  Giese, 
Breslau  1922,  28;  ^Aghik'Pasba-^.ade.  Istanbul  1333, 
65).  After  the  battle  of  Ankara,  when  'FTmur  marched 
against  Izmir  (805/1402),  Sardes  and  its  citadel  were 
probably  destroyed  and  never  recovered  again. 

'Fhe  modern  settlement  of  Sart  (lat.  38®  28'  N., 
long.  28®  03'  E..  alt.  102  m/335  ft.)  lies  between  the 
Sart  Cay  and  the  citadel  hill.  I'his  hill  is  a long,  nar- 
row counterfort,  200  m/656  ft.  in  height,  belonging  to 
Mount  Tmolus  (now  Mahmud  Dag  in  the  south  (a 
topographical  sketch  of  the  site  in  Curtius,  Beitrdge  zur 
Geschichle  und  Topographie  Kleinasiens,  in  Abh.  Pr.  Ak. 
W.  [1872],  Plate  V^).  East  of  the  ridge  is  a small  mill 


brook  called  'I’abak  north  of  the  town  it  Joins  the 

Sart  Qay,  which  is  united  with  the  Gediz  about 
6 km/9J4  miles  to  the  north  of  the  acropolis  hill.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  Gediz  Qay  is  situated  the  big 
necropolis  of  Sardes,  a large  plain  of  mounds  called 
Bin  Bir  Tepe.  North  of  this  plain  is  the  Mermere  Lake, 
the  ancient  Lake  of  Gyges.  The  railway  from  Izmir  to 
Ala^ehir  runs  along  the  southern  Gediz  Qay  bank  and 
has  a station  at  Sart.  Administratively,  Sart  now 
comes  within  the  nahiye  of  Sahhli  in  the  i7  or  province 
of  Manisa. 

Excavations  at  the  classical,  Roman  and  Byzantine 
site  of  Sardis  have  been  undertaken,  especially  by 
American  archaeologists  since  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  century.  In  recent  decades,  these  have  been 
associated  with  G.M.A.  Hanfmann.  See,  in  par- 
ticular. his  Sardis  und  Lydien,  in  Abh  Ak.  Wiss.  zu 
Mainz,  geistes-  un  sozial  wiss.  Kl.,  Jhg.  I960,  499-536; 
idem  (ed.),  Archaeological  exploration  of  Sardis  (1958- 
1975).  Sardis  from  prehistoric  to  Roman  times,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  1983.  See  also  PW,  1.A.2,  cols.  2475-8  s.v. 
Sardeis,  and  Der  kleinr  Pauly,  iv,  cols.  1551-2. 

Bibliography . Hadj^f  Khalifa.  Qiihdnnumd, 
Istanbul  1145/1732-3,  636;  Sami,  Jfomus  al-aHdm, 
iv,  2477;  E.  Banse,  Die  TixrkeP , Brunswick  1919, 
119,  132-4;  von  Hammer,  GOR,  i,  70;  V.  Cuinet. 
La  Turquie  d'Asie,  Paris  1894,  iii,  532.  533,  565;  Ad- 
miralty Handbook.  Turkey,  London  1942-3,  ii,  317-18, 
320.  (J.H.  Kramers*) 

SARUJ^X-  ^ town  in  Diyar  Mudar  [9.*'. ] on  the 
most  southerly  of  the  three  roads  from  Bire^jik  J 
to  Urfa  [see  al-ruha]  in  36®  58'  N.  lat.  and  38®  27' 
E.  long.  As  the  name  of  the  town  is  also  that  of  the 
district,  its  relation  to  the  ancient  names  An- 
themusia  and  Batnae  is  disputed;  see  Bibl.  On  account 
of  the  fertility  of  the  district  in  which  the  town  is 
situated,  and  its  central  p>osition  between  the 
Euphrates  on  the  one  side,  and  Urfa  and  Harran 
[q.v.\,  from  each  of  which  it  is  about  a day's  Journey 
distant,  on  the  other,  the  traffic  through  it  brought  it 
a certain  degree  of  prosperity,  es|>ecially  as  it  was  also 
important  as  a post-station  between  al-Rakka  and 
Sumaysa?.  According  to  Ibn  Khurradadhbih.  it  was 
20  farsalfis  from  the  former  town  and  13  from  the  lat- 
ter. 'Fhe  principal  occupation  was  settled  by  the 
natural  suitability  of  the  soil  or  growing  fruit  and  the 
vine,  as  all  the  geographers  tell  us.  Within  the  town 
itself  Ibn  mubayr  (late  6ih/12th  century)  found  or- 
chards and  running  water. 

Sarudj — an  ancient  centre  of  Syriac  Christianity, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Jacob  of  Saru^j  (d.  521) — was 
captured,  with  the  rest  of  al-DiazTra.  by  the  Arab 
commander  ^lyad  b.  Ghanm  in  18/639.  Three  cen- 
turies later  it  came  within  the  possessions  of  the  Ham- 
danids  j^.v.  j of  Maw^il  and  Aleppo,  and  then  of  the 
resurgent  Byzantines.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
5th/ 1 1th  century,  Diyar  Mudar  was  controlled  by  the 
Turkmen  family  of  the  Artukids  j,  prot^gtrs  of  the 
SaldJuks,  and  Sukman  b.  Artuk  made  Sarudj  the  cen- 
tre of  his  lands  there  until  the  Crusaders  under 
Baldwin  of  Bouillon  appeared  at  nearby  Urfa  or 
Edessa  in  1098.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  the  town — at 
this  time  known  as  the  seat  of  a Jacobite 
formed  part  of  the  Frankish  County  of  Edessa.  TTc 
Franks  held  Sarudj,  in  the  face  of  attacks  by  the  Ar- 
tukid  11-GhazT  and  the  Turkish  governor  of  Maw§il, 
Mawdud,  until  in  Radjab  .539/January  1145  it  fell  to 
^Imad  al-Dm  ZangT  ] and  reverted  to  Muslim 
control.  It  was  as  a native  of  the  town,  expelled  thence 
by  the  Christians,  that  al-Harlrl  ] made  the  hero 
of  his  makidmdt  [<7.£'.],  Abu  Zayd  al-Sarudji;  the 
makdmdt  contain  some  details  on  the  town. 

By  the  time  of  Abu  M-Fida’  (8th/14th  century). 
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Saru^y  was  already  in  ruins.  Nineleenth -century 
rravcUcrs  described  it  jiiuch  as  did  the  mediaeval 
geographers^ p0iipi0h,iilQfBpp£;ared  smaiJer  to  them. 
Sachau  (sec  BiM.}  actually  spoke  of  the  village  of 
Saru^Jj;  in  late  Ottoman  times  it  was  the  residence  of 
a ^a^m-trt£i^dmr 

In  modern  times,  the  town  was  occupied  by  British 
and  then  French  troops  in  1920  after  the  First  World 
War,  but  with  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier,  came 
within  Turkey,  so  that  Surije  is  now  just  north  of  the 
Syrian  frontier^  Administratively^  it  lies  within  the 
province  or  tV  of  Diyarbakir  and  is  the  ehef-liru  of  a 
county  or  lYri?  also  called  Suriic:  in  196(1  it  had  a 
population  of  6,800. 

Bibli&gruphy-  Fraenkel,  arts.  Anihemusia  and 
Bainai  in  Pauly- Wissowa;  K.  Reghng,  Zar  hist&t. 
Geographie  d.  mesopol.  PaTailflogmmms ^ in  Kiio^  i 
(1902),  443-76;  H,  and  R.  Kiepert,  Formac  Qrbh  ant- 
iqui,  1910,  part  v,  5b:  Le  Strange,  Lands  of  the 
EasUrn  CaiifkaU,  108;  I^vakbri,  78;  Ibn  IHawkal,  cd. 
Kramers,  230,  ir.  Kramers- Wiei,  224;  Ibn 
Djubayr,  Rihta.  ed.  W'righi-de  GO'Cje,  248*  Yakut, 
index  s-v.:  Abu  ’1-Fida^,  Ta^wxm  ol- 
buiddn^  cd.  Reinaud  and  de  Slane,  233-4,  276;  tr.  ii, 
12-13,  52;  Ibn  Khurradadhbih,  73,  97,  21G;  ibn  al- 
Athtr,  index  s.v.;  R.  Pococke*  Eksctipiian  of  ih€  East, 
Book  ii,  eh.  xviii,  German  tr.  F.  von  Windheim, 
Erlangen  1754,  ii,  238;  W .F.  Ainsworth,  7raveh  and 
r£seaT£kes,  London  1842,  ii,  102-3;  E.  Sachau,  R£is£ 
in  Syrien  and  Aicsop&^amifn,  Leipzig  1883,  180-1;  M, 
von  Oppenheim,  Vom  ^um  Fgrs.  GolJ\ 

1900,  ii,  3,  and  the  map,  western  sheet;  Caeiani, 
Annah  d^lFIsldm,  Milan  191  L iv,  32-48;  E. 
Honigmann,  Sfadim  zuf  Notitia  Antiechma,  in 
Zdisekrift,  xxv  (1925),  73.  77-8;  Cl.  Cahen,  La  Sym 
da  nord,  M3,  180,  187,  2l9,  230,  263-4,  291;  M 
Canard,  Histoire  de  ia  dynastir  d^s  M^amdanides,  92-3; 
F.  i^iltan,  UTfa  boiged  tarihi,  Istanbul  1960.  index; 
J.B,  Segal,  Edfssa,  'Tht  Bkss^d  City\  Oxford  1970, 
index;  lA,  art.  Suruc. 

(M,  PLitsss'F.»t-[C.E.  Bos  worth]) 
SARUKHAN  the  name  of  a Turkish  amirate, 
which  appeared  after  the  collapse  of  the  Saldiuk  state 
of  Rum  [see  SALOjUKtDS.  II L 5], 

It  was  probably  named  after  its  founder,  Sarukhan 
the  son  of  Alpagi,  and  it  was  situated  in  the  region 
roughly  coinciding  with  the  ancient  Lydia,  a territory 
yielding  a rich  agricultural  production  (grapes,  figs 
and  especially  cereals).  Its  capital  was  ihc  ancient  city 
of  Magnesia  cm  the  Sipylos,  called  by  the  Turks 
Maghnba  or  Manisa,  which,  after  having  ac- 

quired special  importance  under  the  emperors  of 
Nicaca,  was  conquered  by  SaruJihan  Begca.  1313.  In 
the  beginning,  the  Turks  of  Sarukhan  extended  their 
territory  by  fighting  against  the  Byzantines  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ottoman  chronicler  Enwen,  they  join- 
ed the  'l  urks  of  Aydln  £?-j  in  naval  raids  directed 
against  the  Christian  territories  of  the  Aegean  regions. 
As  a result  of  these  military  activities,  an  important 
slave  market  was  created  in  Maghnisa.  Nevertheless, 
the  dangerous  Genoese  presence  in  their  vicinity,  t c. 
in  the  alum -producing  town  of  Phocaca  as  well  as  on 
the  island  of  Chios  (see  Saisiz],  brought  them  into  a 
rapprochement  with  the  Byzantines.  When  the 
Emperor  Andronicus  111  PaJaeologus  cxpdJed  the 
Genoese  I'roin  Chios  and  compelled  those  ol'  Phocaca 
Co  recognise  his  suzerainty,  he  concluded  a treaty  with 
$arukhan  (1329).  Later,  the  amir,  deeply  vexed  by 
the  Genoese  of  Phocaca  since  his  son  Suleyman  and 
twenty- four  sons  of  Turkish  notables  were  being  held 
as  hostages  by  them,  offered  military  aid  to  the 
cmfieror  against  the  Genoese  governor  of  Phocaea, 


who  rebelled  and  tried  to  tonquer  Lesbos;  a new  irea- 
ty  was  contiuded  (1335).  During  the  Byzantine  civil 
war  (1341-7),  Suleynnan  $arukh^n-oghlu  followed 
Umur  Aydin-oghlu,  the  notorious  ally  of  the 
pr  etender  John  Cantacuzenus,  and  fought  on  his  side 
in  Thrace,  where  he  died  after  an  illness  (1345).  In  the 
light  of  a Genoese  document,  ^aruklran  also  died  after 
1348  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fakhr  al-Din  Ilyas. 
Around  the  same  time,  the  amirate  acquired  a com- 
mon frontier  with  the  Ottomans,  who  annexed  the 
amirate  of  Itarasi  [?  ]. 

An  import  an  I part  of  the  licet  of  $arukhan  was 
destroyed  by  the  Crusaders  near  I m bios  during  one  of 
the  usual  raids  organised  in  collaboration  with  Uniur 
AydinMjghlu  and  directed  against  the  Christian  ter- 
ritories ( 1 347).  The  exact  year  of  Ilyas"  death  is  not 
known.  In  1357  the  amirate  was  governed  by  his  son 
Ishak  <^elebi,  who  was  closely  connected  with  the  der- 
vish order  of  the  Mcwlesis  or  MawJawiyya  [q  ^ \ Ii 
was  probably  Isbak  Ceicbi  who  established  relations 
with  the  Byzantine  emperor  John  V Palaeologus  when 
the  latter  sailed  to  Phocaca  in  1 358  in  order  to  liberate 
the  son  of  the  Ottoman  sultan  Orkhan,  who 

was  being  held  as  prisoner  by  the  Genoese.  The 
^ emperor  concluded  a nc:w  treaty  with  the  Sarukhan- 
oghlu  and.  furthermore,  he  took  the  amir's  children 
' as  hostages  to  Constantinople,  Ish^k  Oelebi  probably 
' died  in  1388  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ktiidir 
^ah,  in  whose  days  the  amirate  was  annexed  by 
Bayezid  I ] (1390).  (SJjidif  Shah  was  sent  to  Bursa 
where  he  died. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ankara  between 
Timur  and  the  Ottomans  (804/1 402),  the  amirate  was 
restored  by  Ttmur  to  Orkhan  ^aruJthan-oghlu,  who 
had  followed  him  in  his  Anatolian  campaign.  It  was 
taken  by  ilic  ’Ottomans,  again  in  1410  to  become  One 
of  the  important  san^ak&  of  their  state,  while 
Maghnisa  ^camc  the  residence  of  one  of  the  heirs  to 
the  throne.  Nomads  of  Sarukhan  were  transported  by 
the  Ottonnans  to  Rumelia,  and  several  soldiers  were 
granted  there  ifmdrs  (the  Sarukhanlu). 

In  the  territory  of  ^^arukhan  and,  especially,  in 
Maghnisa.  besides  the  important  monuments  erected 
by  the  SarukJian-oghullarT,  new  ones  were  added  by 
the  Ottomans  to  honour  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman 
princes  there:  among  them  is  the  MurMiyye  mosque 
(after  Murad  III),  which  was  built  by  the  great  ar- 
chitect Si  nan  [(?  c 

Bihiiography : H.  Acun,  Mantsa^daki  iurbe 

mimarisi,  in  Bdkten^  xlix  (1985),  479-501;  M.M. 
Aktepe,  XIV.  ife  XV.  astrlarda  Rumdi^nin  Tiirkler 
taTqftndan  iskdntna  rfjtuV,  in  I'drinyat  Affcwiuasi,  x 
(1953),  300-2;  O.L.  Barkan,  Osmanh  ImparaioTiugun- 
da  hir  iskdn  Oi  kotonizaiyon  melodu  fdarak  surgunier,  in 
ikttsat  FakulUsi  Mftmmvi,  xv  (1954),  215-16;  F.M. 
Emecen,  ,VF/.  asirda  Manisa  kazdsi,  Ankara  1989: 
Kate  Fleet,  Th^  treaty  af  1387  between  Murad  I and  the 
Genoese  „ in  BSOA^,  Ivi  (1993),  13-33;  Irene 

Mclikoff-Sayar,  Le  Desian  d^Umur  Pacha,  Paris  1954; 
M.Q.  Ulu^ay,  Saruhan  oguPari  oe  eserierine  daw 
vesikaiar  (773H-1220H)^  Istanbul  1940;  idem,  in  lA  , 
art.  Saruhan-agulfarti  K.A.  Zachariadou,  Trade  and 
crusade i Venetian  Crete  and  the  emirates  of  Mmteshe 
Aydin  {1300-1415),  Venice  1983;  K."  Zhukov,  Qi- 
tomanj  Saruktanid  and  Karas  id  coinage  of  the  Herfrtiiage 
collection,  in  The  Ot toman  emirate,  1300-1389,  in 
Elizabeth  Zachariadou,  fiaicyon  days  in  Crete  /.  A 
symposium  held  in  Rethymon  11-13  January  1991, 
Rcthymon  1993,  237-42. 

(Elizabeth  A.  ZAGHARtAtKin) 
SARWISTAN,  a small  town  in  the  Persian  pro- 
vince of  Pars  (lat.  29“  16'  N.,  long  53®  13'  E.,  alt. 
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1,597  m/5,238  ft.),  some  80  km/50  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  Shiraz  on  the  road  to  Nayriz  [9.  j.  It 
seems  to  be  identica!  with  the  Khawristan  of  the  early 
Arab  geographers,  but  first  appears  under  the  name 
Sarwistan  (“place  of  cypresses”)  in  ahMukaddasf  at 
the  end  of  the  4th/ 1 0th  century. 

It  is  notable  for  the  tomb  and  shrine  of  a local  saint, 
Sh aykh  Yusuf  Sarwistani,  dated  by  its  inscription  to 
682/1283,  and  for  a nearby  mysterious  building 
situated  on  the  Shiraz- Fasa  road  12  km/7  miles  south 
of  Sarwistan,  first  noted  in  1810  by  the  English 
traveller  Wm.  Ouseley  and  described  some  30  years 
later  by  Flandin  and  Coste.  This  has  traditionally 
been  taken  by  western  scholarship  as  a Sasanid 
palace,  building  on  its  vague  resemblance  to  the 
Emperor  Ardashir’s  palace  at  Firuzabad  [9.  v.  | and  on 
the  fact  that  al-Tabari,  i,  870-1,  tr.  Noldeke, 
Gtichichter  <Ur  Perser  und  Arahrr,  111-12,  says  that 
Bahram  V Gur’s  minister  Mihr  Narsc  laid  out 
gardens  near  Firuzabad,  including  one  with  12,000 
cypresses  {sarw).  RecenUy,  however,  a detailed  ar- 
chitectural study  by  Lionel  Bier  has  shown  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  post-Islamic  and  is  probably  a 
Zoroastrian  fire-temple  erected  in  the  last  flowering  of 
that  faith  in  Fars  ca.  A.D.  750-950,  though  an  origin 
in  the  Buy  id  period  is  not  excluded. 

The  modern  town  of  Sarwist^  is  the  chef-lieu  of  a 
hakhsh  in  the  i^ahrastdn  of  Shiraz.  In  ca.  1950  it  had  a 
population  of  around  4,000,  but  this  has  risen  con- 
siderably in  recent  decades. 

Bibliography:  Scl  warz,  Iran,  73-4;  Le  Strange, 
Lands,  252;  G.N.  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Persian  ques- 
tion, London  1892,  ii.  111  n.  1;  Razmara,  Farhang-i 
djughrdfiyd-yi  Irdnzamm,  vii,  129-30;  Sylvia  A. 
Matheson,  Persia,  an  archaeological  guide,  London 
1976,  258-9;  I-.  Bier,  Sarvistan,  a study  in  early  Iranian 
architecture,  Pennsylvania  State  Univ.  Park  and  I^n- 
don  1986,  with  all  the  earlier  bibl.  given. 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 

SASAN,  BanO,  the  blanket  designation  in 
mediaeval  Islamic  literature  for  the  practitioners  of 
begging,  swindling,  confidence  tricks,  the 
displaying  of  disfiguring  diseases,  mutilated 
limbs,  etc. , so  that  m^amhas  often  become  a general 
term  in  both  Arabic  and  Persian  for  “beggar, 
trickster”.  Ha^j^ji  Khalifa  uses  sdsdnT  \n  the  sense  of 
“pertaining  to  magic  or  slight-of-hand”,  with  the  Him 
al-hiyal  al-sdsdniyya  denoting  “the  science  of  artifices 
and  trickery”. 

In  his  treatise  warning  the  general  public  against 
trickery  in  all  forms,  al-Mui^tdr  min  ka^hf  al-asrdr,  the 
early  7th/13th  Syrian  author  ^Abd  ad-RahIm  al- 
Djawbari  [q.v.  in  Suppl.]  enumerates  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  members  of  the  Banu  Sasan: 
mountebanks,  dervishes,  gypsies  (Zuff  [^  t'-j).  those 
exhibiting  bodily  afflictions  and  feigning  disease, 
those  who  teach  tricks  to  animals  and  birds,  and 
p>opular  tellers  of  edifying  tales  and  preachers  {wu^^dz 
(see  ijiA^I),  regarded  as  the  highest  class  amongst  the 
Sasanls;  to  these  last,  those  who  prey  upon  the 
populace’s  religious  fears  and  scruples,  al-I^jawbarl 
devotes  a whole  chapter  (see  Bosworth,  The  mediaeval 
Islamic  underworld,  i,  24). 

Other  material  on  the  Banu  Sasan  can  be  culled 
from  the  rather  exiguous  sources  in  Arabic  literature 
which  deal  with  low  life,  including  various  adah  works 
of  al-JQjabi?.  Ibrahim  al-Bayhakl’s  K.  al-Mahdsin  wa 
Tmasdwt  and  al-Raghib  al-isfahani’s  Muhd^ardt  al- 
udahd^,  as  well  as  those  of  the  makdma  genre  \q  v.\  and 
of  the  shadow  plays  (see  ibn  daniyal  and  kuayal  aI.- 
The  present  writer  has  studied  in  detail  this  ma- 
terial and  also  two  long  poems  written  substantially  in 


the  beggars’  Jargon  (mundghdt.  lughat  Bam  Sdsdn)  com- 
posed by  the  4th/ 10th  century  traveller  and  litterateur 
Abu  Dulaf  al-KhazradjI  and  by  the  8th/14th  century 
poet  Safi  al-Din  al-Hilll  \q.vv.  ].  in  which  many  of  their 
tricks  and  scabrous  practices  are  delineated  {The 
mediaeval  Islamic  underworld,  i.  The  Band  Sdsdn  in  Arabic 
lije  and  lore,  ii.  the  Arabic  jargon  texts.  The  qa^Ida 
sasaniyyas  oj  Abu  DulaJ  and  d-Dxn,  Leiden  1976). 

The  origin  of  the  name  Banu  Sasan  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  The  sources  give  several  explanations,  some 
of  them  implausible.  A mythical  ^aykh  Sasan  is 
often  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  fraternity  of 
crooks  and  beggars.  One  oft-repeated  story  found  in 
the  sources,  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  author  and 
translator  from  Pahlavi  into  Arabic.  Ibn  al-Mukaffa' 

[q  v.\,  is  that  S^an  was  the  son  of  the  legendary  Per- 
sian emperor  of  the  Kayanid  line,  Bahman  b.  Isfan- 
diyar,  but  was  displaced  from  the  succession  to  his 
father,  hence  took  to  a wandering  live  amongst,  as 
some  sources  state,  the  nomadic  Kurds  (a  people 
notorious  in  mediaeval  Islamic  times  for  banditry  and 
violent  ways  of  behaviour).  Other  stories  hold  that  the 
Persians  as  a nation  took  to  mendicancy  after  the 
Arab  conquest  of  the  lst/7th  century,  and  aroused  pi- 
ty and  commiseration  by  claiming  to  be  scions  of  the 
dispossessed  Sasanid  royal  house.  The  process 
whereby  the  name  of  a fallen  dynasty  is  applied 
ironically  or  satirically  to  a later  group  seems 
psychologically  possible;  but  some  modern  authors 
have  further  suggested  etymologies  for  sdsdn  from 
Sanskrit  or  Persian  (see  Bosworth.  op.  cit. . i,  22-3). 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article,  and  see  also 
that  to  AL-ryAWBARl;  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
critical  text  of  the  Kashf  al-asrdr  promised  by  the 
author  of  that  article  has  regrettably  not  yet  ap- 
peared. (C.E.  Bosworth) 

SASANIDS,  a pre-Islamic  Persian  dynasty 
that  ruled  a large  part  of  western  Asia  from  A.D.  224 
until  651.  In  Arabic  and  modern  usage,  the  dynastic 
name  is  derived  from  Sasan,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
“lord”  in  the  inscription  of  Sh^pur  1 \q.v.]  on  the 
Ka^ba  of  Zoroaster  (SKZ).  The  inscription  of  Narseh 
at  Paikuli  also  refers  to  the  royal  clan  of  Sasanagan. 
Theophoric  names  in  the  Parthian  period  suggest  that 
Sasan  may  have  been  a minor  deity  or  perhaps  a 
deified  ancestor.  According  to  the  late  Sasanid  Kdr- 
ndmag,  Sasan  was  the  son-in-law  of  Papak,  who  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  because  Sasan  was 
descended  from  Dara,  the  last  Achaemenid  king.  Ar- 
dashlr  I (^-t^.  ] was  their  child,  although  he  is  after- 
wards regarded  as  the  son  of  Papak.  In  the  account  of 
al-'I'abarl  (i,  814),  derived  from  the  late  Sasanid 
Xwaddy-ndmag,  Sasan  was  custodian  of  the  fire  temple 
of  Anahita  at  Istakhr  (^.t'.j,  married  to  a member  of 
the  Bazrangid  ruling  family  in  Fars  (^.t^. ),  and  the 
father  of  Papak. 

The  rise  of  this  family  to  power  was  aided  by  Par- 
thian (Arsacid)  preoccupation  with  their  own  civil  war 
and  conflict  with  the  Romans.  In  about  205-6  Papak 
overthrew  the  last  Bazrangid  ruler  of  Fars  and  ruled 
at  Istakhr:  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Shapur,  in 
about  209.  Shapur’s  younger  brother.  Ardashir  I, 
succeeded  him  in  about  216,  expanded  his  rule  overlf.COm 
the  rest  of  Fars,  Khuzistan  (^.t/. ) and  Kirman  [q.v.\, 
and,  allied  with  the  rulers  of  Adiabene  and  Gar- 
makan,  defeated  and  killed  the  Arsacid  Artabanus  V 
in  battle  on  the  plain  of  Hormizdagan,  probably  in 
western  Media,  in  about  224.  He  commemorated  his 
victory  in  a rock  relief  near  Gur  (Firuzabad  (^.r.  ]), 
where  he  also  built  the  city  of  Ardaah^f^^warrah  (the 
fortune  of  Ardaahir).  In  the  west,  he  conquered 
Maysan  (7.  t>.  ],  took  Ctesiphon,  where  he  was  crowned 
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in  226,  biJi  failed  to  take  Hatra  (al-Hadr  con- 

quered Media,  and  was  turned  back  from  Armenia 
(Arminiya;  [jpiQ])  by  i^0|sons  of  Artabanus  in  about 
227.  In  the  ^st,  he  occupied  the  rest  of  the  Parthian 
empire  by  force  and  intimidation,  extinguishing  the 
royal  fires  of  local  rulers.  He  also  occupied  coastal  al- 
Bahrayn  \q.v.\  and  ^Uman  t;.  ] in  Arabia.  In  230  he 
invaded  Roman  Mesopotamia,  claiming  everything 
as  far  as  Ionia  and  Caria  by  ancestral  right  fn>m 
Cyrus  to  Darius,  the  last  Persian  king,  whose 
kingdom  Alexander  had  destroyed.  Hatra  went  over 
to  the  Romans,  whose  counter-invasion  of  Armenia 
and  Media  by  the  generals  of  Alexander  Severus  was 
beaten  back  by  Ardashir  with  heavy  losses  on  both 
sides.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus  in  235, 
Ardashir  was  able  to  take  Nisi  bis  and  Carrhae  (Har- 
ran  ])  in  238.  In  240  his  son,  Shapur.  was  crown- 
ed as  co-ruler,  possibly  to  secure  the  succession.  Hatra 
fell  to  them  in  240,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  vic- 
torious in  Armenia  before  Ardashir  died  early  in  242. 

Ardajtblr  I was  the  real  founder  of  the  Sasanid 
monarchy.  This  was  initially  based  on  a cult  of  divine 
kingship  that  continued  from  the  Arsacids,  who  had 
been  called  theos  thropator  (“god,  of  divine  descent”) 
and  represented  as  receiving  a diadem  from  Tyche  on 
their  coins,  and  had  a royal,  dynastic  fire  dedicated  to 
them  as  to  the  other  gods.  On  his  coins  Ardasb***’* 
earliest  crown  resembled  that  of  Mithradates  II,  he 
was  called  “the  Mazda-worshipping  god,  Ardashir. 
who  is  descended  from  the  gods”,  and  the  reverse 
bore  the  image  of  a throne  mounted  on  a column  with 
the  inscription  “the  fire  of  Ardashir”.  His  royal  fire 
was  kindled  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  224-5.  In 
rock  reliefs,  he  was  shown  receiving  a ring-like  object 
from  Ohrmazd,  who  was  also  portrayed  as  a king, 
probably  to  show  the  divine  nature  of  royal  authority, 
and/or  that  Ardaah**"  rnled  the  world  on  behalf  of 
Ohrmazd.  Later  tradition  credits  Ardashir  with 
having  the  Avestan  teachings  collected  and  adding  the 
five  Gatha  days  to  the  Zoroastrian  calendar. 

The  Achaemenid  legacy  was  also  important  for  the 
early  Sasanid  monarchy,  beginning  with  the  irreden- 
tist claims  of  Ardashir  (also  made  by  the  late  Arsacids) 
reported  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  (who  called 
him  Artaxerxes).  This  legacy  may  be  seen  in  the 
Sasanid  dynastic  roots  at  Istakhr.  the  use  of  architec- 
tural motifs  from  Persepolis  in  Ardashlr*s  palace  at 
Firuzabad,  the  choice  of  the  major  Achaemenid  site  of 
Na^:sh-i  Rustam  for  reliefs,  inscriptions,  and  fire 
temples,  and  the  later  claim  of  their  descent  from 
Dara.  Under  Shapur  I this  is  seen  in  his  use  of  an 
Achaemenid  building  at  Na^:sh-i  Rustam  for  his  in- 
.scription  and  in  the  interest  of  some  of  his  officials  in 
viewing  the  paintings  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  (Ar- 
taxerxes) in  the  synagogue  at  Dura. 

'File  structure  of  the  Sasanid  state  under  Ardashir 
was  outwardly  similar  to  that  of  the  late  Arsacids  with 
sub-kings  for  Abrcnakh  (probably  Khurasan  ])• 
Marw  ],  Kirman,  and  the  Sakas  (Sistan  j). 
Greater  royal  centralisation  was  reflected  in  his 
establishment  of  an  elaborate  royal  court  attended  by 
the  sub-kings  and  the  heads  of  Parthian  noble 
families,  and  his  foundation  of  royal  cities  in  crown 
territories  {dast(a)gird)  as  centres  for  royal  ad- 
ministration. 

Shapur  I continued  the  work  of  his  father,  possibly 
conquering  Gllan  [^.t/.]  and  Kh'^arazm  [9.  i^.  j before 
being  drawn  west  by  a Roman  attack  in  243  under 
Gordian  III,  who  took  Carrhae  and  Nisibis,  annexed 
Osrhoene  with  Edcssa  (Urfa  [^.v.  ]),  garrisoned 
Singara  (Sin^jar  )),  creating  the  province  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  attacked  Babylonia  (Asorestan). 


Shapur  defeated  and  killed  Gordian  at  Massice  on  the 
middle  Euphrates,  which  he  renamed  Peroz-SJhapur 
(“victorious  is  Shapur”.  also  called  al-Anbar  e.  ]). 
Philip  the  Arab  made  peace  with  Shapur  for  500,000 
denarii  and  possibly  a free  hand  in  Armenia,  which 
stabilised  the  frontier  for  about  ten  years. 

In  252  Shapur  had  the  Arsacid  king  of  Armenia, 
Khusraw.  assassinated.  The  latter’s  son,  'Firidates, 
fled  to  the  Romans,  w hile  the  sons  of  Tiridates  joined 
Shapur.  One  of  them.  Artavazdes,  ruled  Armenia 
from  252  until  262.  Claiming  Roman  harm  to 
Armenia,  in  256  Shapur  attacked  the  Romans  on  the 
Euphrates,  destroying  a Roman  army  at  Barbalissos, 
taking  Dura,  occupying  Mesopotamia,  and  invading 
Syria,  where  he  took  Antioch  (Anjakiya  [^. t^  j)  with 
the  help  of  a local  senator  called  Cyriades,  who  took 
the  imperial  title  with  Persian  backing.  Shapur  cam- 
paigned up  the  Orontes  valley  as  far  as  Emesa  (Him^^ 
])  and  returned  to  Mesopotamia.  The  Persian 
garrison  in  Syria  was  massacred  in  257,  Cyriades  was 
murdered  by  the  people  of  Antioch,  and  Dura  was 
reoccupied  by  Roman- Palmyrene  forces  between  256 
and  260.  when  Shapur  retook  it.  Shapur  settled  his 
Syrian  captives  in  Khuzistan  at  a new  city  called  Weh 
Antiok  Shapur  (“the  Better  Antioch  of  Shapur”!. 
which  became  Djundavshabur  (Gondeghapur  J). 

Between  258  and  260  Shapur  besieged  Edessa  and 
Carrhae  and  defeated  a Roman  relief  army  near 
Edessa.  taking  Valerian  captive.  According  to  Kirdir, 
who  was  with  the  army,  Shapur  then  pillaged,  burn- 
ed, and  destroyed  Antiot  h and  Syria,  Tarsus  and 
Cilicia,  Caesarea  and  Cappadocia,  as  far  as  Greece, 
Armenia,  Georgia  (al-Kur<^  (^.  r. )),  Albania,  and 
Balasagan  up  to  the  Gates  of  the  Alans.  Except  for 
Magians  (Ma^jus  ]),  who  were  not  harmed, 
Shapur  depiorted  tens  of  thousands  of  captives  to  Ears, 
Parthia,  Khuzistan.  and  Babylonia.  He  was  harrassed 
on  his  return  by  Odainath  of  Palmyra,  who  retook 
Carrhae  and  Nisibis,  besieged  Ctesiphon,  recovered 
the  booty  (although  Kirdir  claims  the  booty  was 
returned),  captured  Shapur’s  concubines,  and 
restored  the  Roman  frontier  between  262  and  267. 
Shapur’s  settlement  of  his  captives  was  part  of  the 
economic  development  of  his  state  through  the  use  of 
captive  labour,  and  a denial  of  those  labour  resources 
to  the  Romans  in  the  provinces  from  which  they 
came.  'Fhey  were  used  to  build  dams,  bridges,  and  ir- 
rigation works  in  Khuzistan.  and  to  build  Shapur’s 
palace  at  Blghapur  in  Pars.  They  also  introduced 
eastern  Mediterranean  cultural  influences  where  they 
settled. 

Shapur  commemorated  his  achievements  in  at  least 
.seven  rock  reliefs,  and  left  a major  in.scription  (SKZ) 
on  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Ka^ba  of  Zoroaster  at 
Nakgh-i  Rustam  in  Parthian,  Middle  Persian,  and 
Greek  sometime  after  262,  when  he  replaced  Ar- 
tavazdes with  his  own  son,  Hormizd-Arda.shIr.  as 
great-king  of  Armenia  (262-72).  In  his  inscriptions 
Shapur  was  called  “the  Mazda-worshipping  god, 
Shapur,  king  of  kings  of  Iran  and  non-Iran,  of  divine 
descent.”  There  was  a royal  fire  at  Bl.shapur; 
Shapur’s  coins  were  the  fir.st  to  have  the  fire  ^far 
flanked  by  two  attendants  (in  the  3rd  century 
times  the  king  and  queen)  on  the  reverse;  he  founded 
many  Bahram  fires,  of  the  god  of  victory,  in  every 
land;  he  gave  benefices  to  many  Magians;  he  estab- 
lished name-fires  for  his  own  soul  and  for  members  of 
his  immediate  family  and  daily  sacrifices  of  sheep, 
bread,  and  wine  for  twenty-nine  members  of  the  royal 
family.  living  and  dead.  Several  of  his  sons  had  the 
names  of  deities.  Such  royal  patronage  of  the  Magian 
cult,  with  fires  possibly  beginning  to  replace  cult 
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images,  should  be  balanced  by  Sh^pur’s  reputation 
for  tolerance,  his  patronage  of  both  Kirdir  and  Man! 
(who  members  of  the  royal  family), 

and  his  to^radon  of  Christian  and  Jews.  The  latter 
were  left  under  their  cxilarch  in  return  for  respecting 
Persian  law  and  paying  taxes.  According  to  Elisaeus 
Vardapet,  in  the  .‘ith  century,  Shapur  issued  an  edict 
that  people  of  every  religion  should  be  left  undisturb- 
ed in  their  belief.  According  to  the  Denkard  (DKM, 
412-13)  he  collected  Magian  literature  which  had  been 
disp>ersed  in  India,  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  other 
lands,  that  dealt  with  medicine,  astronomy,  and 
philosophical  subjects,  added  them  to  the  Avesta,  had 
a copy  put  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  considered 
bringing  all  systems  into  line  with  the  Mazdayasnian 
religion.  There  has  been  modern  speculation  that 
^apur  favoured  a universalising  religious  syncretism 
corresponding  to  his  imp>erial  ambition. 

In  his  inscription  (SKZ)  Shapur  described  his  em- 
pire as  consisting  of  Pars,  Parlhava,  Khuzistan. 
Maysan,  Asorestan  (Babylonia),  Adiabcne,  Arabia 
(Beth  ^Arbaye),  Adharbavc^an.  Armenia.  Iberia, 
Maxelonia  (Lazica),  Albania,  Balasagan  up  to  the 
Caucasus  mountains  and  the  Gates  of  the  Alans,  the 
Elburz  mountains.  Media.  Gurgan  (7. t;.  ],  Marw, 
Harat  [7.1'.  J,  Abar^ahr,  Kirman,  Sfstan,  I'ugran, 
Makran  (<7.4'.),  Pardan,  Hind  and  the  land  of  the 
Kushans  up  to  Pashkabur  (Peshawar  ?),  to  the 
borders  of  Kish.  Sogdia  and  the  mountain  of  Sha^sh 
(I'ashkent  [^.  e.  ]),  and  Mazon  (^Uman)  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea.  The  only  delmition  of  the  difference 
between  Iran  and  non-Iran  is  given  by  Kirdir,  accord- 
ing to  whom  Iran  included  Maysan,  Adharbavc^an. 
Isfahan  e.  ],  Rayy  (^-4'-].  Kirman,  Sistan,  Gurgan, 
Marw,  and  as  far  as  Pashl^abur  in  the  east.  Non-Iran 
was  the  territory  in  the  northwest  including  Armenia, 
Iberia.  Ma.xelonia  and  Balasagan  up  to  the  Gates  of 
the  Alans. 

Centralising  tendencies  under  Shapur  were  ex- 
pressed in  three  ways.  Members  of  the  royal  family 
participated  in  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty 
dnd  their  appointment  as  sub-kings  began  the  process 
of  converting  client  kingdoms  into  provinces.  By  the 
end  of  Shapur’s  reign  five  of  his  sons,  who  did  not 
start  local  dynasties,  ruled  Sistan,  Gllan,  Kirman. 
Maysan  and  Armenia  as  kings.  Second,  he  continued 
ArdashTr’s  policy  by  founding  at  least  eleven  cities  out 
of  the  expanding  royal  domain  {dasi(a)gifd)^  and  ap- 
pointed governors  {ih.ahrdbs),  with  a staff  of  scribes,  a 
treasurer,  and  a judge,  for  at  least  eight  to  ten  new 
and  existing  cities.  None  of  these  cities  were  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  sub-kings  and  thus  constituted  the  core  of 
directly  administered  territory  in  Asorestan, 
Khuzistan.  Pars,  Media  and  Abarshahr  (Khurasan). 
Third,  administration  was  centralised  at  an  increas- 
ingly hierarchic  and  elaborate  royal  court,  attended 
by  members  of  the  Varaz,  Suren  and  Karen  families, 
who  had  Sasanid  dynastic  names  but  no  ad- 
ministrative positions.  (I'wo  princes  called  Sasan  were 
also  raised  by  the  Farrigan  and  Kidugan  families.) 
Court  officials  included  the  bidaxs  (or  pitiaxs,  viceroy, 
regent?),  hazdrabed  (commander  of  the  royal  guard), 
(steward  of  royal  property),  chief  scribe,  chief 
judge,  treasurer,  and  market  inspector  {wdzdrbed, 
agoranomos^.  From  the  third  century  the  Sasanid  ruling 
classes  were  organized  into  a hierarchy  in  descending 
order  of  kings  and  queens  {ijhahrddrdn),  princes 
{waspuhragdn)^  grandees  (wucurgdn),  including  power- 
ful families  from  the  Arsacid  period  and  court  of- 
ficials, and  the  minor  nobility  (azaddn). 

When  Hormizd-Ardashir  (Hurmuz  ],  272-73) 
succeeded  his  father,  his  brother,  Narseh,  the  Sakan- 


became  king  of  Armenia  (272-93).  Hormizd- 
ArdashYr  was  the  first  to  be  called  “king  of  kings  of 
Iran  and  non-Iran“  on  his  coins.  He  allowed  Man!  to 
preach,  but  he  promoted  Kirdir  to  Ohrmazd-rnowbed 
{rnobadh,  ]),  and  put  him  in  charge  of  ritual  and 
sealing  contracts.  The  third  century  was  a transition 
period  between  the  Hellenistic  tradition  of  expressing 
political  allegiance  through  the  cults  of  deified  rulers 
and  the  emergence  of  confes.sional  religions  with  mass 
memberships  that  became  identified  with  states.  By 
the  mid-third  century  Manichacism,  Christianity, 
and  an  early  form  of  Mazdaean  Zoroastrianism  were 
all  spreading  in  Sasimid  territory.  I’he  success  of  the 
Mazdaean  priests  in  the  late  3rd  century  was  related 
to  the  career  of  Kirdir,  the  proliferation  of  Bahram 
fires,  and  the  need  of  the  family  of  Bahram  I [^.4/.) 
(273-76)  to  legitimise  their  succession  against  the 
claims  of  his  brother  Narseh.  Bahram  1 had  been  king 
of  Gilan  under  Shapur:  he  was  shown  being  invested 
by  Ohrmazd  in  a rock  relief  at  Bi^hapur;  he  wore  the 
solar  crown  of  Mithra  on  his  coins;  and  enjoyed 
fighting,  hunting,  and  feasting.  When  Man!  heard  of 
his  accession,  he  set  out  for  Kushan  territory,  but  was 
forbidden  to  go  and  told  to  present  himself  to 
Bahram  I at  Djunday.shabur.  where  Kirdir  accused 
him  to  the  king  of  being  oppiosed  to  hunting  and  war. 

Manf’s  answer  that  he  had  healed  many  people  and 
driven  out  demons  was  fruitless;  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Pjundayshabur.  where  he  died  in  276.  His  successor, 
Sisinnios,  organised  the  Manichaean  ecclesiastical 
structure. 

Bahram  1 was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bahram  II 
(276-93),  who  was  married  to  Shapurduxtak.  the 
daughter  of  Shapur.  king  of  Maysan.  The  legitimacy 
of  this  branch  of  the  royal  family  was  emphasised  by 
.showing  Bahram  11  with  his  wife  and  son,  Bahram,  on 
the  coins,  some  of  which  showed  the  king  and  queen 
attending  the  fire  altar  on  the  reverse.  A clo.se  a.Hsocia- 
tion  with  the  ^odlyazad  Varethraghna  (Bahram)  was 
shown  on  the  coins  by  the  introduction  of  the  wings  of 
Varagn  (the  eagle),  the  bird  form  or  symbol  of 
Varethraghna  and  of  victory,  on  Bahram’s  crown, 
and  by  his  queen  and  heir  wearing  animal  forms  of 
Varethraghna  and  other  yazads  on  their  heads,  ac- 
cording to  Lukonin.  Bahram  II  was  depicted  in  at 
least  ten  rock  reliefs  engaged  in  combat,  with  his  fami- 
ly, holding  court,  receiving  the  submission  of  Arabs, 
killing  two  lions  and  attending  a fire  altar.  Bahram  II. 
his  queen,  and  his  heir  were  also  represented  on  the 
earliest  attested  such  Sasanid  silver  cup. 

Kirdir  reached  the  height  of  his  career  under 
Bahram  II,  when  he  left  four  inscriptions  with  similar 
texts,  located  strategically  near  rock  reliefs  of  Ar- 
dashir  1,  Shapur  I and  Bahram  II.  In  them  he  re- 
counted his  earlier  career  and  his  promotion  to  mowbed 
and  judge  of  the  entire  state  under  Bahram  II,  who 
also  made  him  master  of  ritual  and  put  him  in  charge 
of  the  fires  of  Anahita-Ardashir  and  of  Lady  Anahita 
at  Istakhr.  marking  the  first  time  the  latter  position 
was  separates!  from  the  person  of  the  monarch.  In  his 
time,  the  Mazdaean  religion  {din  Mazdisn)  and 
Magians  were  in  great  honour  in  the  state,  and  there 
was  great  service  to  yazad^y  water,  fire  and  cattlcir.COITI 
He  claimed  to  have  destroyed  idols  and  established 
the  place  of  the  yazadSy  increased  religious  rituals, 
founded  many  Bahram  fires,  sealed  many  contracts 
for  the  fires  and  the  Magians  as  well  as  testaments  and 
documents,  and  arranged  many  close-kin  marriages. 

Many  of  the  unfaithful  became  faithful  and  aban- 
doned the  doctrines  of  the  demons  for  that  of  the 
yazads.  He  also  claimed  to  have  suppressed  Jews,  Bud- 
dhists, two  kinds  of  Christians,  “baptists”,  and  Zan- 
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dtks  (probably  Mankhaoans).  Manichaean^  were 
pcrseculcd  under  Bah  ram  II  ^ ihcir  leader*  Sbrnniasi, 
was  killed,  protected  and  patronised  by 

^Amr  b.  ^Adi*  the  amfr  of  the  Lakhm  ( Lakh m ids 
[(}rV.  ])  at  al-ldtra  ].  KirdTr's  claims  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  but  they  mark  the  first  recorded  attempt 
to  create  a mass  constituency  for  Magianism  and  an 
afTirmation  of  the  Maidaean  identity  by  opposition  to 
other  religions  in  the  late  3rd  century. 

These  developments  also  contribute  to  the  thesis 
that  the  Sasanids  persecuted  non-Majsdacans  when 
the  monarchy  was  weak  and  needed  support  from  the 
Maadaean  priests.  In  addition  to  the  Bahrams' 
problem  with  legitimacy,  Bahram  II  had  to  fight  on 
two  fronts.  In  2B3  a Roman  army  under  the  emperor 
Cams  reached  Ctesiphon,  but  Carus  died  and  the  ar- 
my withdrew.  However  in  2B7  Bahram  II  made  peace 
with  Diocletian  in  order  to  deal  with  the  revolt  of  his 
brother  Qhrmazd  in  the  cast.  According  to  the  terms, 
the  Sasanids  ceded  their  claims  to  upper  Mesopotamia 
and  western  Armenia,  and  an  Arsacid  prince  was  en- 
throned in  western  Armenia  as  Tbidates  IV,  leaving 
Narses  with  ea.stern  Armenia.  By  the  end  of  his  reign 
Bahram  II  had  defeated  Ohrmazd,  conquered  Sfstan 
and  made  his  heir  Sakanghah. 

rhe  death  of  Bahram  II  in  293  set  off  a dynastic 
civil  war.  One  noble  faction,  led  by  Wahnain  and 
joined  by  the  king  of  Mays  an*  Adurfarnbag,  sup- 
ported the  succession  of  the  Sakansh^  as  Bahram  IH. 
Other  nobles  rebelled,  gathered  in  Asdrestan*  and 
sent  for  Narseh,  the  last  son  of  ^apur,  who  came 
from  Armenia  to  Iran  and  met  them  at  I’aikuJi  north 
of  Khanikln  [^.f  . J.  There  Narseh  was  proclaimed  king 
by  an  assembly  of  nobles  that  included  Shapur  the  tax 
collector  {har^ubgd),  Tapak  the  btiiaxs,  Ardaahir  the 
fta3:drabgd,  Rakhsh  the  spdhded  and  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  great  families.  This  event  was  commemorated  by 
a Slone  mcjnument  bearing  a major  inscription  in 
Middle  Persian  and  Parthian,  that  includes  events 
later  than  the  meeting  in  293.  In  this  inscription 
Narseh  proclaimed  his  legitimising  propaganda  that 
' 'bhapur  willed  that  this  one  | Narseh]  should  be  lord 
over  Eran-Sahr,  because  he  was  the  best,  the  most 
just,  and  the  most  vigorous  after  Shapur.  He  also 
recorded  his  recognition  by  twenty-seven  rulers,  who 
either  acknowledged  him  as  king  of  kings*  according 
to  Lukonin  and  others.  Or  acknowledged  his  right  to 
the  throne,  according  to  Frye.  If  the  first,  it  would  in- 
dicate an  extensive*  loosely -organised  state;  if  the 
second,  it  would  indicate  a significant  contraction  of 
the  scale  since  the  time  of  Shapu  r,  and  the  revival  of 
local  rulers.  Narseh  then  defeated  the  king  of  Maysan 
and  rival  forces  in  Khuzistan,  captured  and  executed 
Wahnam  (the  fate  of  Bahram  III  is  unknown),  and 
replaced  the  name  of  Bahram  I on  the  relief  at 
BT^apur  with  his  own. 

He  was  called  "the  Mazdacan,  divine  Narseh,  king 
of  kings  of  Iran  and  non- Iran,  descended  from  the 
Gods^"  on  his  coins,  which  had  his  own  face  in  the 
flames  of  the  fire-altar  on  the  reverse.  In  a rock  relief 
at  Nak^-j  Rustam  he  was  depicted  receiving  a ring 
from  a female  figure,  usually  identified  as  Anahita. 
and  at  Paikuli  he  claimed  to  have  recovered  Armenia 
Ibr  the  land  of  Iran  thrtmgh  Ohrmazd*  all  the  y&zads, 
and  the  Lady  Anahita.  Beneath  the  common  venera- 
tion of  Ohnnazd  one  can  sec  a shift  from  one  ^ozad  to 
another,  from  Vercthragh  na  to  Anahita,  associated 
with  the  new  branch  of  the  dynasty.  Narseh  re  vended 
the  policies  of  the  Bahram s,  neglected  fire  temples, 
perhaps  in  favour  of  his  own  royal  lire  (his  eldest 
grandson  was  called  Adur- Narseh  "'the  fire  of 
Narseh'"),  and  tolerated  Manichacans. 


In  296  Narseh  conquered  Armenia,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  and  prepared  to  invade  Syria.  Dinrlr- 
tian  sent  the  Caesar  Galerius,  who.5e  forces  were 
crushed  by  Narseh.  Galcrius  regrouped  at  Antioch 
and  invaded  Armenia  in  297  where  he  routed  Narseh 
and  captured  hi.s  family,  while  Diocletian  advanced  to 
Nisibis.  In  298  Narseh  secured  the  return  of  his  family 
by  ceding  several  districts  (m  the  upper  Tigris  to  the 
Romans  and  setting  the  frontier  at  the  Tigris. 

Tiridates  was  restored  in  Armenia,  which  was  enlarg- 
ed in  the  east  to  the  frontier  of  Media.  The  king  of 
Iberia  was  to  be  invested  by  the  Romans,  and  Nisibis 
was  to  be  a place  of  commercial  exchange.  'I’he  treaty 
of  Nisibis  thus  marked  a change  in  the  balance  of 
power  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  with  the  recovery 
of  the  late  Roman  empire  under  Diocletian. 

Narseh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormizd  II  (302- 
9),  who  continued  his  father's  policies  and  was  re- 
presented in  combat  in  a rock  relief  at  Nak&h-i 
Rustam.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Armenia  became 
Christian  under  Tiridates  IV,  making  Christianity  a 
political  issue  for  the  Sasanids,  especially  after  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  in  311,  and  dividing 
Armenia  hencelbrth  between  pro- Roman  Christians 
and  pro-Sasanid  nobles. 

Hormizd  II  had  several  sons;  the  eldest.  Adur- 
Narseh  look  the  throne  brirlly  when  his  father  died  in 
3Q9,  but  the  officials  and  priests  at  court  made  a 
posthumous  son,  Shapur  II  (309-79),  king  and  en- 
throned him  as  an  infant.  Shapur  iFs  minority  lasted 
for  fifteen  years;  his  reign  lasted  for  seventy  years,  the 
longest  of  any  Sasanid  king.  The  survival  of  the 
Sasanid  state  during  ^apur  II 's  minority  indicates 
the  strength  of  ruling  institutions  by  the  4th  century 
and  the  fact  that  the  monarchy  had  become  more  ijn- 
portant  than  the  monarch  as  a focus  of  loyalty  for 
nobles,  officials  and  priests  who  had  a vested  interest 
in  the  system.  The  state  was  held  together  by  its  ad- 
ministrative structure,  and  a glimpse  of  local  officials 
going  back  and  forth  to  court  is  provided  by  two  in- 
scriptions on  a doorpost  at  Persepohs  from  311  and 
327.  According  to  post-Sasanid  act:ounts,  the  main 
problem  during  ^apur  H’s  mirmrity  was  the  incur- 
sion of  Arabs  from  Eastern  Arabia  into  ^Irak  |, 
KhQaistan  and  the  coast  <jf  Ears.  At  his  majority  in 
324  ^apur  11  drove  them  out  of  ^Irak.  began  to  build 
long  walls  and  a trench  Sabdr)  along  the  desert 

frontier  in  the  south-west  to  keep  them  out,  sailed 
from  Ears  to  al-Babrayn,  defeated  the  Arab.s  there, 
made  eastern  Arabia  a province  with  garrisons  and  of- 
ficials and  may  have  built  the  S^sanid  fort  at  Slraf 
1^.  if.  I as  a naval  base.  He  resettled  Arabs  in 
Khtizisian,  P’ars  and  Kirmin. 

The  resumption  t>f  war  with  the  Romans  over 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  from  337-8  to  350  coin- 
cided with  the  first  persecution  of  Christians  in  the 
Sasinid  state  and  support  for  Shapur  by  anti- 
Christian,  prO'Sasanid  Armenian  nobles.  In  about 
350  ^apur  II  had  the  Armenian  king  Tiran  killed 
and  may  have  made  the  laiter's  son.  Arshak  (ra.  3.50- 
67),  king.  At  about  the  same  time,  Christians  rebelled 
at  Susa;  Shapur  II  had  the  city  razed  and  trampled  by 
elephants  and  built  ihc  new  city  of  Eran-Xwarr^»h  laf.COm 
^apiir  (“Iran's  glory  [built  by]  Shapur  ")  nearby 
The  pensecufion  lasted  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  en- 
couraging the  thesis  that  henceforth  Christians  tended 
to  be  persecuted  during  wars  with  Rome. 

At  mid-century  Shapur  was  drawn  east  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Central  Asia  by  Chionite  Huns.  Iranians  mix- 
ed with  Huns  were  driven  south  and  attacked  eastern 
Iran.  In  the  359s  Sliapur  11  campaigned  in  the  east 
against  the  Chionites  and  Kuahans.  The  Ku^ans 
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were  conquered  and  their  territory  governed  into  the 
car[y  5 th  century  by  a scries  of  nine  Samian  id  royal 
princfSS^fBtetthe  itiric  rff  Kushanshah  according  to 
Lukonin  and  Gobi,  aJ though  there  are  good  reasons  to 
pul  this  in  the  3rd  century.  Shapur  O came  to  terms 
with  the  Chionites,  concluding  a treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  them  and  the  people  of  Gilan  (Gel an i)  in 
about  358. 

He  then  rciumed  to  the  Roman  front  with 
Chionite.  Gelani,  Albani  and  Segestam  allies.  In  a let- 
ter to  Constantius  he  revived  Achaemenid  irredentist 
claims  to  territory  as  far  as  the  river  Strymon  and  the 
border  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  saying  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  recover  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  which 
had  been  taken  from  his  grandfather,  Narses,  by 
double-dealing.  He  took  Amid  in  359  and  Singara  in 
360,  deporting  the  population  to  Persia,  In  363  Julian 
marched  down  the  Euphrates  and  invaded  Babylonia, 
while  Armenian  forces  marched  cast  from  Carrhae. 
Julian  's  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  encour- 
aged Jews  at  Mahoza  (Wch-Arda&hir.  across  the 
Tigris  from  Ctesiphon)  to  believe  the  Messiah  had 
come  to  return  them  to  Palestine;  thousands  of  them 
marched  out  of  the  city  and  were  massacred  by 
Shapuj 's  troops.  Ammianus  Marcell  in  us,  who  was 
with  Julian's  army  has  left  a first-hand  account  of  his 
campaign  and  a description  of  Babylonia.  He  des- 
cribed wall-paintings  of  hunting  scenes  in  a palace 
near  Ctesiphon,  an  annual  fair  at  Batnae  in  Pars  at 
ihe  beginning  of  September  to  buy  goods  brought  by 
Indians  and  Syrians  by  land  and  sea,  and  cities  and 
villages  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  where  many 
ships  sailed  back  and  forth.  He  also  described  the 
battle-order  of  the  Sa.sanid  army  at  Ctesiphon  with 
mail-clad  cavalry  in  from,  infantry  behind  them  and 
elephants  in  the  rear.  The  Romans  won  the  battle  at 
Ctesiphon  in  363,  but  Julian  was  killed,  and  Jovian 
secured  the  retreat  by  ceding  Nisibis,  Singara  and  the 
trans-Tigris  districts  that  Narseh  had  lost,  and  aban- 
doning Armenia.  Between  368  and  370  Shapur  took 
Armenia  by  a combination  of  diplomacy  and  force, 
won  over  some  nobles  and  satraps,  invited  the  king, 
Arshak,  to  a banquet,  blinded,  imprisoned,  and  killed 
him,  pillaged  Armenia,  drove  the  Roman  protege  out 
of  Iberia  and  enthroned  his  own  one.  Roman  counter- 
measures left  Iberia  divided  and  Armenia  under  a son 
of  Arshak  as  a Roman  protege,  whom  they  had  killed 
in  about  373. 

The  reign  of  ^apur  II  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
shift  in  royal  legitimising  ideology  from  being  of 
divine  nature  and  descent  to  being  human  and 
descended  from  the  Kayanld  f.^.  v.  ] kings  mentioned  in 
the  Avista.  Shapur  11  was  the  last  Slsanid  king  to  be 
called  ‘'of  divine  descent''  on  his  coins.  In  his  letter 
to  Constantius,  in  358,  he  called  himself  "king  of 
kings,  partner  with  the  stars,  brother  of  the  sun  and 
moon."  The  transition  was  symbolised  by  emphasis 
on  the  royal  fortune,  Hvamah  {^xwarrah^  Jam),  as  a 
ya^ad  the  subject  of  a represented  by  a ram  with 

a bow  around  its  neck.  At  the  siege  of  Amid,  in  359, 
Shapur  wore  a gold  ram’s  head  set  with  gems.  The 
garrison  of  Mahoza,  in  363,  extolled  in  song  the 
justice  and  good  fortune  (iuslitiam /dkiistmufue}  of  their 
king.  He  ordered  the  Christian,  Posi,  to  venerate  the 
"fortune  (^ad)  of  Sbapur,  king  of  kings,  whose  nature 
is  from  the  gods."  According  to  Lukonin,  the  dynastic 
myth  of  Kayanid  descent  through  Dari  was  invented 
in  Shapur 's  time  by  a secretary,  Khorkhbud.  who 
wrote  a chronicle  telling  how  the  Hvarnab  of  the 
Kayans  had  watched  over  Arda^hir  I in  the  form  of  a 
ram  with  a bow  around  its  neck,  ensuring  his  victory 
over  tile  Parthians. 


The  4th  century  also  saw  a shift  from  rock  reliefs  to 
royal  silver  objects  with  hunting  scenes.  The  metal 
came  from  a single  source  and  the  objects  were  proba- 
bly produced  in  a royal  workshop  beginning  with 
^ipur  11,  such  as  that  run  by  Posf  the  at 

E ranshahr-iihapu r (Karkhc  dha  I.Hadhan)-  ^hapur  If 
was  also  associaEcd  with  royal  banqueting  customs 
and  ceju  rt  protocol - 

This  same  century  was  a period  of  sharpening 
religious  conflict,  inter-faith  polemic  and  the  con- 
solidation of  religious  identities.  The  polemic  lines 
were  drawn  among  Magians,  Manichacans,  Christ- 
ians. Jews  and  fatalists.  Magians  and  Christians  op- 
posed Manichaeans  and  fatalists;  Magians  and  Jews 
opposed  Christians,  probably  indicating  who  felt 
threatened  by  whom.  According  to  the  Denkard  (iv, 

26-7)  ^ipQr  II  (who  may  have  been  Zurvanite) 
issued  an  edict  defining  true  belief  and  condemning 
false  belief,  bur  does  not  .say  what  they  were.  Under 
^apur  n the  rot/,  Mahraspand,  sanctioned  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  Manichaeans  for  the  royal 
treasury.  The  latter's  son  Adurbed  was  a major  figure 
in  the  formulation  of  Mazdaean  doctrine,  remem- 
bered and  quoted  in  later  tradition.  He  stood  for 
judicial  procedure,  an  ethical  reduction  of  the  sphere 
of  life  controlled  by  fate  and  the  embodiment  of  the 
spiritual  in  the  material,  and  he  opposed 
Manichaeans.  The  spread  tjf  popular  piety  was 
reflected  in  the  motto  "reliance  on  theyaj^ddn'*  on  per- 
sonal seals,  although  the  meaning  of was  begin- 
ning to  shift  from  the  divine  beings  in  general  to  a 
term  for  Ohrmazd- 

The  organisational  structures  of  Magians,  Christ- 
ians and  Jews  underwent  elaboration  in  this  century. 

The  earliest  references  to  a supreme  mowbtd  and  to  a 
priesdy  hierarchy  with  territorial  jurisdictions  corre- 
sponding to  secular  administrative  divisions  belong  to 
the  reign  of  Shnpur  11.  As  part  of  the  ruling  class, 

Magian  priests  and  the  attendants  of  fire-temples 
were  exempt  from  paying  the  poll  tax.  Christians 
formed  an  ecclesiastical  structure  under  the  primacy 
of  the  bishop  of  Ctesiphon  from  the  eariy  4th  century, 
which  made  it  easier  for  the  state  to  deal  with  them, 

Shapur  II  required  the  bishop  of  Ctesiphon,  Shem^on 
bar  Sabba^c,  to  collect  a double  poll  tax  and  land  tax 
from  Christians  because  they  were  living  in  peace. 

Jews  were  ruled  indirectly  through  ihejr  cxi larch  in 
return  for  taxes,  loyalty  and  defence.  Subordinate  of- 
ficials of  the  ex il arch  administered  justice,  collected 
taxes  for  the  government,  supervised  markets,  pre- 
served order  and  defended  Jewish  towns.  The  4th- 
ccniury  cxilarch,  'Ukba  bar  Nehcmiah,  established 
the  principle  that  the  law  of  the  government  was  to  be 
obeyed  just  as  the  Torah,  By  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, there  was  an  alliance  between  the  cxilarch  and 
the  rabbis,  who  staffed  the  religious  courts,  where 
they  applied  religious  law  to  the  life  of  the  community, 
acted  as  local  administrators,  collected  the  poll  tax  and 
enforced  dietary  laws  as  market  inspectors.  By  this 
century  wo  rid -affirming  doctrines  were  being  used  by 
the  representatives  of  authority  in  the  new  order: 
Mazdaean  priests,  Jewish  rabbis  and  the  Christian 
clergy,  who  used  ritual  and  taw  to  cxet£isi*f  socialir.COm 
control. 

Under  the  successors  of  ^apur  II  a three-way 
power  struggle  emerged  among  the  monarchy,  the 
wuzurgan  or  nobles,  and  the  Magian  priests,  while  the 
pressure  from  steppe  peoples  increased.  The  Sasanids 
were  generally  successful  in  warfare  in  the  east  until 
the  mid-5th  century.  Ardaghir  H (379-83)  was  most 
probably  the  brother  of  Shapur  II;  an  investiture  relief 
at  Tah^i  Bustan  near  Rirmanshah  ] is  usually 
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ascribod  to  him,  although  it  could  be  that  of  Shapiir 
n.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  a revolt  by  the 

by  ^apur  H[  (383-8).  a 
son  of  Shapur  H , wfio  is  said  to  have  favoured  the 
wuzurgan.  $hapur  III  was  the  first  to  be  called 
Kayanid  on  his  coins,  and  was  represented  as  slaying 
a lion  on  a silver  plate;  he  left  a rock  relief  of  himself 
and  hiii  father  at  Ta^-i  Buslan.  He  is  said  to  have 
freed  Christian  prison ers  because  it  was  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  state  to  have  them  engage  in  crafts  and 
pay  taxes,  which  may  have  led  the  luuzurgdn  to  replace 
him  with  his  brother  Bahrain  IV  (388-99),  Some  of 
the  latter' s coins  have  the  earliesi  mint- marks.  In  389 
Armenia  vyas  partitioned  with  the  Romans,  at  first 
under  two  Arsacid  client  kings,  but  in  the  390s  the 
western  part  was  integrated  into  the  Roman  empire 
and  governed  by  a white  Bahram  IV  made  his 

brother  H ah ram-S h ap u ram^hapLih  king  of  Perse- 
Armenia  in  394,  marking  the  end  of  the  Arsadd 
dynasty  of  Armenia.  In  395  Huns  from  north  of  the 
Caucasus  reached  Mesopotamia  and  were  driven 
back.  Bahram  IV  died  violently,  p<j.ssibly  ai  the  hands 
of  the  ivuzurgdft.  Frye  argues  that  the  strength  of  local 
nobles  over  the  central  government  in  the  late  4th  cen- 
tury was  due  to  ll"s  failure  to  establish  central 

authority,  although  it  is  equally  possible  that  Shapur*s 
wars  served  to  strengthen  the  landed  military  nobility, 
officials,  and  royal  princes. 

Yazdadjird  I (399-420)  wa$  most  likely  a brother  of 
Bahrain  IV  and  was  called  * 'delight  of  the  state"’  on 
his  coins.  The  incipient  outline  of  a dual  secular  and 
religious  judi<‘ial  system  existed  by  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reigii  (408-9).  There  was  a secular  hierarchy  of 
state  judge,  local  and  judges  of  first  instance,  while 
the  priests,  under  the  grand  Magus,  performed 
judicial  and  ritual  duties.  Adur-Ohrmaid  (d.  407)  is 
said  to  have  recited  the  Avesta^  Va^ta  and  dr&Ti 
(ceremonial  fOf>d  offerings)  night  and  day  as  moivhfd  of 
Eelaahfhi'f-  The  expansion  of  the  royal  domain,  or  its 
hierarchic  administration,  can  be  seen  in  the  earliest 
attestation  of  a grand -/rflniflrfKfr  in  4 10,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  famous  Mihr-Narseh,  from  the  noble 
clan  of  Spendiad,  who  dominated  the  first  half  of  the 
5(h  century.  The  latter  left  an  imeription  on  a bridge 
he  had  built  at  Firu^abad,  and.  according  to  ah 
Tt'tbitrl,  developed  four  villages  with  orchards  nearby, 
founded  a sacred  fire  for  his  own  soul  in  one  and 
“named  fires"’  in  the  other  three  for  each  of  hb  sons; 
Zurwandad.  the  Herbed  of  herbeds^  Kardtr,  the  head 
of  soldiers  and  Mah-Gushnasp.  the  head  of 
cultivators/herdsmen.  These  titles  were  new  in  the  5th 
century;  twcj  of  them  are  A vest  an;  and  all  three 
categories  are  Avestan.  Rather  than  indicating  the 
reorganisation  of  late  Sasanid  society  according  to 
Avestan  social  categories,  they  probably  show  the  im- 
pact of  Avestan  social  theory  in  the  5th  century  co- 
ordinated with  the  late  Sasanid  system  of  three  major 
fire  temples;  Adur  Farnbag,.  of  priests  in  Fars;  Adur 
Gushnasp.  of  soldiers  at  Shfz  | (Takht-t 

Sulayman)  in  A d h arbaydja n : and  Adur  Burzen  Mihr, 
of  farmers  in  Khurasan,  that  probably  existed  by  the 
5th  century. 

The  late  4th  and  early  5th  centuries  marked  the 
height  of  the  aUiance  between  the  Sasanid  state  and 
Jewish  exUarchs,  who  resembled  client  kings.  The 
wife  of  Yazdamird  I is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  an  exilarch  ( Yah iiddn Shah ) ; at  her  request  he  settled 
Jews  at  Gay  (Isfahan  [g.  He  is  said  to  have 
honoured  the  exilarch.  and  Rabbi  Ashi  regarded  the 
Persians  as  protecicjrs  ol  Jews. 

Vasdadjird  I also  legitimised  the  position  of  Christ- 
ians, After  peace  with  the  Roma  ns/ Byzantines  in  409, 


Chri.stians  were  alhjwcd  to  worship  publicly  and  bury' 
their  dead-  In  410  the  first  synod  in  Sasanid  rc:rritary 
was  arranged  by  the  grand.-/ramfl(4ir  at  Sdcucia/Wch- 
Ardastjh’.  where  the  creed  of  Nicaea  (325)  was  ac- 
cepted and  a hierarchy  of  metropolitan  bishoprics 
under  the  raiholicos  of  Scleucia-Ctesiphon  wai^  estab- 
lished parallel  to  the  secular  administration.  The  acts 
of  this  council  were  guaranteed  by  the  double  sanction 
of'  excrjmmunicaticin  and  of  punishment  by  the  King 
of  Kings j and  Yazda^jird  was  called  victorious'"  and 
“illustrious'"-  Mazdaeans  called  him  a sinner 
in  the  Arabic  sources)  and  remembered  him  as  an  op- 
pressive. cruel  tyrant,  which  probably  reflects  the  op- 
position of  priests  to  toleration  and  of  the  wiisuTgdn  to 
royal  authority.  Toltration  was  tested  toward  the  end 
of  his  reign  when  a Christian  priest  in  Kbuzisian 
destroyed  a fire  temple  and  refused  to  rebuild  it,  and 
another  extinguished  a sacred  fire  and  performed  the 
eucharist  in  its  place.  Both  were  executed  after  trials, 
but  rather  than  amounting  to  a “persecution’",  this 
served  to  define  the  limits  of  toleration.  According  to 
legend,  the  Louzurgdn  prayed  for  relief  from  Yaz- 
dadjird’s  oppression,  and  Cod  sent  an  angel  in  the 
form  of  a horse  that  killed  him. 

The  wuzurgdn  tried  to  exclude  the  sons  of  Yaa- 
dadjird  from  the  succession.  His  eldest  son,  Shapur. 
who  had  succeeded  Vramshapuh  in  Armenia  in  414, 
went  to  Ctersiphon  and  took  the  thr<jne.  but  wa-S  killed 
by  the  wuzurgdn,  who  enthroned  a descendent  of  Ar- 
daghfr  1 called  Kliusraw.  Shapur’s  brother  Bahram. 
who  had  been  raised  at  al-IjRa  by  al-Mundhir  of 
Lajdirn.  marched  on  Clesiphon  with  an  Arab  army; 

Khusraw  abdicated  and  Bahram  seized  the  throne  as 
Bahram  V (420-38).  He  remitted  taxes  at  festivals, 
and  mint  rnark.H  became  standard  on  coins.  Early  in 
his  reign  he  defeated  an  invasion  of  He pht halites 
(Hayapia  [^/.icj)  In  the  east,  killed  thdr  king, 
dedicated  his  crown  to  the  Gugitnasp  fire  at  Shrz  and 
the  queen  and  her  slaves  to  serve  there.  In  the  west, 
war  was  waged  with  the  Byzantines  from  421  to  422 
by  Mihr-Narseh  over  the  extradition  of  Armenian 
Christian  refugees,  while,  at  the  instigation  of  Mihr- 
^apur.  head  of  the  Magians,  for  five  years  corpses 
buried  in  the  time  of  Va3da4jird  1 were  exhumed  and 
scattered  about  in  the  sun.  The  treaty  with  the  Byzan- 
tines in  422  provided  for  religious  freedom  to  Christ- 
ians in  the  Sasanid  state  and  to  Magtans  in  the  Byzan- 
tine stale,  and  Ibr  the  Byzantines  to  help  pay  ibr  the 
defence  of  the  pass  at  Darband  [see  al-abwab]  by 
the  Sasanids.  A synod  in  424  established  the 
autonomy  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Sasanid  ter- 
ritory from  the  Byzantine  Church. 

Artashes,  the  son  of  Vramshapoh.  had  succeeded 
as  king  of  Armenia,  but  the  pro-rersian 
naxamr^  asked  to  have  him  removed,  so  Bahram  V re- 
placed him  with  a,  Persian  maTzbdn  {maTzpdn  .]).  in 
428.  Following  an  experiment  in  the  4th  century,  the 
marzbdn  emerged  during  the  5th  century  as  a new  kind 
of  military  governor  for  a frontier  region,  replacing 
royal  princes  as  sub-kings.  By  the  end  of  the  5lh  cen- 
tury, Nisibisi  and  Asbrestan  were  governed  by 
marzbdn^. 

Against  Christians,  who  accused  Magians  of  beinglSr.COITI 
ixjlythclsts  and  worshipping  the  elements,  Bahram  V 
answered  that  he  recognised  only  one  deity;  the  rest 
were  only  courtiers  of  the  king.  He  devoted  Mihr- 
Narsch  “as  a slave”  to  the  Ardwahisht  fnre  and  that 
of  Afson-Arda^ir  for  several  years,  and  tradition 
associated  hint  with  the  Adur  Gu^nasp  shrine  at 
§hTz.  When  he  married  an  Indian  princess,  who 
brought  the  port  of  Daybul  as  her  dowry,  he  en- 

trusted her  to  the  priest  of  the  Adur  Gushnasp  shrine 
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to  be  purified  and  converted  to  MagiaiiiKm,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  visited  this  shrine  on  the  feasts  of  Sad  a 
(the  midwinter  |^g|festivaJ)  and  Nawrua  [^rV.]. 

Tradition  also  associated  Bahrain  V with  importing 
Indians  (Zun  with  water  buffaLocs  to  the  Gulf 

coast  of  Pars,  and  4,000  Indian  musicians^  who 
spread  through  the  provinces  as  entertainers.  He  was 
remembered  as  Bah  ram  Gur  (''the  onager^')  for  his 
skill  in  hunting,  and  his  exploits  were  extolled  in 
legend  and  illustrated  in  art. 

For  a half-century  after  Bahram  V there  was  grow- 
ing disorder  in  the  Sasanid  state,  persecution  and 
forced  conversion  of  Christian  and  Jews,  a seven-year 
drought  and  famine  in  the  460s  or  470s,  the  payment 
of  costly  tribute  to  the  Hephthalites  and  social 
disorders  associated  with  the  Nlazdakite  movement 
[see  MA3iOAK|  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  shift  from 
divine  to  Kayanid  kingship  was  completed  by  the  time 
of  the  son  of  Bahram  V,  Yazda^ijird  11  (438-57),  the 
last  to  be  called  ^ ‘divine^’  on  his  comSt  while  the  title 
''Kay' ' was  common  on  his  coins  and  those  of  his  suc- 
cessors. From  the  time  of  FTrtiz  (459-84)^  Kayanid 
names  became  popular  in  the  royal  family.  The 
signi^cance  of  this  lay  in  the  role  of  Kayanid  kings  as 
patrons  of  Zoroaster  and  supporters  of  his  religion  in 
the  Avesta  and  in  the  development  of  the  myth  of  the 
Kayanid  descent  of  the  basanid  kings  included  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  {Xwadd^y  ndmag)  that  contained  material 
from  at  least  the  5th  century. 

War  with  the  Byzantines  was  ended  peacefully  in 
442  in  order  to  deal  with  the  steppe  people  in  the 
north-cast.  There  were  repeated  campaigns  to  keep 
the  Kidarite  Huns  out  of  Gurgan,  and  Yazdadjird  II 
is  said  to  have  moved  his  court  to  north-east  Iran  for 
seven  years  to  hold  back  the  Hephthalites.  His  reign 
also  saw  the  beginning  of  serious  efforts  to  spread 
some  form  of  Magianism  and  establish  a uniform 
religious  identity  among  Sasinid  subjects  similar  to 
contemporary  efforts  by  the  Byzantines  to  deal  with 
the  Nestorian  and  Monophysitc  controversies.  The 
title  of  mowbeddn  nwwbed  (a  caique  Shdhdn-^dfi)  was 
first  attested  for  Mihr-Shapur  in  446.  Yazdasjjird  11  is 
said  to  have  considered  it  a sin  to  accept  tribute  from 
Christians;  in  446  Christians  denounced  by  Mani- 
chaeans  were  executed  at  Kirkuk  p.  ]:  and  the  king 
of  Albania  was  forced  to  become  a Magian.  He  tried 
to  convert  Armenian  Christians  and  Jews  and  sent 
Mihr-Narseh  to  do  it,  who  presented  Magian  doctrine 
to  them  in  its  Zurvanite  form.  These  efforts  provoked 
a revolt  by  Christian  Armenians  led  by  Vardan,  a 
Mamikonian  prince,  which  was  crushed  by  the  pro- 
Sasanid  naxitrars  under  Vasak,  prince  of  Siunik,  at  the 
battle  of  Avarair  in  431.  Afterwards  Mihr-Narseh  was 
removed  from  service  to  the  fire  temples  for  sinfulness 
and  assigned  to  the  royal  domains  for  several  years.  In 
455  Yazdadjird  11  is  said  to  have  outlawed  the  Jewish 
sabbath. 

The  death  of  YazdadJ**"*^  followed  by  a 

dynastic  civil  war  between  two  of  his  sons,  Hormizd 
III  (457-9)  and  FTruz  (459-84),  who  defeated  and 
killed  his  brother.  During  the  civil  war  the  Albanian 
king  rebelled  and  allied  with  the  Huns  north  of  the 
Caucasus.  After  war  with  the  Albanians,  FTruz  made 
peace ^ permitting  Albanians  and  Armenians  to  re- 
main Christian,  and  the  Byzantines  subsidised  the 
defence  of  the  Caucasus  passes.  Upon  consulting  with 
Maitbul,  the  moivbeddn  m&wbed^  and  other  judges, 
FTruz  pul  Mihr-Narseh  in  the  service  of  the  Ohrmazd- 
Firuz  fire  (i,c.  his  own  royal  fire).  In'  the  460s  the 
Hephthalites  crossed  the  Ox  us,  and  in  about  469 
defeated  and  captured  FTruz,  who  lost  Ha  rat  to  them, 
agreed  to  pay  them  tribute,  left  his  son  Kubadh  as  a 


hostage  to  guarantee  its  payment  and  levied  a general 
poll  tax  over  his  entire  state  to  ransom  him.  The  great 
drought  and  famine  led  him  to  remit  taxes,  but 
together  with  the  beginning  of  persecution  under  Yaz- 
da^ird  II,  may  have  encouraged  messianic  expecta- 
tions among  Jews  in  468,  four  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  About  that  lime,  the  Jews 
of  Isfahan  are  said  to  have  flayed  two  and 

FTruz  Ordered  half  the  Jews  of  Isfahan  killed  and  their 
children  to  be  turned  over  to  the  SroS  Aduran  fire 
temple  as  slaves.  In  470  two  rabbis  and  the  son  of  the 
exilarch  were  imprisoned  and  executed,  and  in  474  or 
477  Babylonian  synagogues  were  closed,  schciols 
destroyed,  Jews  were  made  subject  to  Persian  law  and 
Jewish  children  were  turned  over  to  Magians  to  be 
raised. 

When  FTruz  died  fighting  the  Hephthalites  in  484, 
the  wuzurgdn  enthroned  his  brother  Bala^  (484-8), 
who  secured  peace  with  the  Hephthalites  in  return  for 
tribute,  gave  Armenian  Christians  religious  freedom 
and  made  Armenia  a royal  province.  By  the  late  5th 
century,  Sasanid  coins  began  to  have  dates  in  the 
regnal  year  of  the  king.  The  desire  of  Balaab  to  build 
baths  in  the  cities  of  his  empire  is  said  to  have  provok- 
ed opposition  from  the  Magian  priests,  who  accused 
him  of  trying  to  abolish  their  laws.  In  4S8  he  was 
deposed  by  the  wuzurgdn  and  priests,  who  enthroned 
Kubadh  I (4B8-96,  499-531),  the  son  of  Firuz. 

Sectarian  fragmentation  and  conflict  among 
Magians  and  Christians  were  typical  of  the  end  of 
Tate  Antiquity.  The  5th  century  saw  the  emergence  of 
the  egalitarian  movement  of  the  Zaradushtagan,  that 
captured  the  Sasanid  state  at  the  end  of  the  century 
and  survived  as  a sectarian  form  of  Magianism.  Con- 
temporary with  the  Mtinophysiie  movement  in  the 
Byzantine  empire,  this  was  related  to  political  support 
for  some  particular  form  of  the  dominant  faith,  the  en- 
forcement of  religious  conformity  for  political  reasons, 
the  popularisation  of  Magianism  through  forced  con- 
version and  the  impact  of  the  Avesta,  which  sanction- 
ed the  sharing  tif  w^ealth,  women,  and  wisdom. 

Drought,  famine  and  the  decimation  of  the  wuzurgdn 
in  the  Hephthalite  and  civil  wars  may  have  created  an 
agricultural  and  demographic  crisis  in  the  state,  while 
the  wu^urgdn  engaged  in  local  oppression  under  a 
weak  monarchy.  Kubadh  1 allied  with  the  Zaradu^- 
tagan  and  their  leader  Mazdak  [f.a.]  as  a means  of 
popular  support  against  the  wu^tiTgdn  and  the  priests. 

He  tried  to  ftircc  the  Armenians  to  convert,  permitted 
or  ordered  the  sharing  of  women  and  redistributed 
land.  The  sharing  of  women  and  property  may  have 
been  intended  to  undermine  the  wuzurgdn,  break 
down  social  barniers  to  marriage  between  nobles  and 
commoners,  repopulaie  the  state  and  restore 
agriculture^  but  pctiplc  were  allowed  to  help  them- 
selves, causing  disorders  in  494-5.  In  496  the  wuzurgdn 
deposed  Kubadh  over  his  policy  toward  women  and 
held  an  assembly  to  decide  what  to  do  with  him.  Pro- 
copius reports  that  it  was  not  legal  to  enthrone  a com- 
moner unless  the  royal  family  was  extinct  and  that  the 
majority  were  unwilling  to  kill  a member  of  the  royal 
family  , s<j  they  imprisoned  Kubadh  and  enthroned  his 
brother  Qjamasp  (496-99).  realpatidar.COITI 

Kubadh  escaped  to  the  Hephthalites,  whose  army 
restored  him  to  the  throne  in  499.  Djamasp  was  blind- 
ed and  imprisoned  because,  according  to  Procopius, 
no-one  with  a physical  deformity  could  be  king. 

Kubadh 's  second  reign  began  with  a senes  of  natural 
disasters:  famine  and  flooding  on  the  lower  Tigris, 
which  changed  its  channels  below  Kaskar,  creating 
swamps  and  turning  land  into  desert  along  its  former 
course.  Needing  cash  to  repay  the  Hepht halites,  the 
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Byzantine  refusal  to  pay  for  (he  defence  of  the 
Caucasus  passes  served  as  a pretext  for  predatory  war- 
fare Seg^ubadh  took  Amid  and  car- 

ried off  the  ^rvivors  as  slaves.  The  Byzantines  made 
F>eace  in  506  and  paid  an  indemnity  to  Kubadh.  who 
returned  the  conquered  territory  and  the  captives 
from  Amid.  The  internal  situation  was  stabilised  with 
the  Mazdakiies  in  control  for  thirty  years.  After  his 
restoration.  Kubadh  required  the  Arab  ruler  of  al- 
Hira  al-Mundhir  HI  (ca.  505-54)  to  become  a Maz- 
dakite.  When  the  latter  refused,  Kubadh  got  the  Arab 
ruler  of  the  Kinda  (7  t>. ),  aJ-Hariih  b.  ^Arnr,  whose 
kingdom  was  at  its  height  in  the  early  6th  century,  to 
impo.se  Mazdakism  on  the  Arabs  in  Na^jd  and  the 
Hidjaz  |.  In  525  al-Harith  defeated  al-Mundhir 
and  otxupied  al-Hira  until  his  death  in  528. 

Apart  from  the  suppression  of  the  touzurgdn,  who 
never  recovered  their  p>owcr  in  the  state,  the  Maz- 
dakite  period  was  less  of  a break  with  than  a continua- 
tion of  5fh-century  developments.  The  interest  in  con- 
version and  spreading  Magian  observance  in  this 
period  also  saw  the  emergence  of  herhfds  as  Magian 
missionaries,  according  to  Chauniont,  who  were  en- 
couraged to  return  to  their  villages  to  instruct  people 
and  establish  schools,  where  they  taught  children  to 
recite  the  Yachts.  Mazdak  is  said  to  have  persuaded 
Kubadh  *0  extinguish  all  but  the  three  original  sacred 
fires,  which  were  associated  with  Avestan  ideology, 
and  the  Mazdakiies  may  have  contributed  to  their 
elevation  in  the  late  Sasanid  period.  Kubadh’s  reputa- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  suffered,  and  he  was 
credited  with  a reform  of  the  Magian  calandar. 
Kubadh  gave  his  sons  Kayanid  names  and  was  called 
"Kay”  on  his  coins  along  with  increasing  astral 
symbols. 

Kubadh  also  began  the  reforms  asstn  iated  with  the 
recovery  of  the  Sasanid  state  in  the  6th  century.  He 
instituted  the  use  of  an  ofTicial  seal  fur  rnowhfds  to  use 
on  documents,  many  examples  of  which  are  attested 
from  the  late  Sasanid  period.  He  began  the  survey  of 
agricultural  land  in  lower  ^Irak  for  tax  purposes,  and 
began  the  creation  or  reorganisation  of  administrative 
districts  later  called  in  Arabic  kuivar,  and  subdistricts 
called  tasdg,  which  became  the  basis  of  late  Sasanid 
local  government. 

The  same  period  saw  a schism  in  the  Christian 
Church  in  Sa.sanid  territory  with  the  introduction  of 
"western”  controversies.  This  is  usually  put  in  terms 
of  the  formation  of  a Nestorian  majority  and 
Monophysitc  minority,  but  actually  involved  the 
adoption  of  the  diophysitc  chrisiology  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsucstia,  favoured  by  Bar  S^wma.  bishop  of 
Nisibis,  who  convinced  Firuz  that,  if  the  Sasanid 
Church  adopted  Theodore’s  doctrine,  there  would  In- 
less  reason  to  fear  Christian  collusion  with  (he  Byzan- 
tines. He  was  excommunicated  in  485  by  his  own 
catholicos,  Acacius  (484-96).  who  favoured  the  creed 
of  Chalredon  (451).  The  doctrine  of  Theodore  was  in- 
stitutionali.sed  at  the  school  of  Nisibis,  founded  under 
Bar  3awma’s  patronage  in  496,  and  that  year  Musa, 
the  Christian  court  astrologer  of  mamasp,  got  royal 
permission  (for  the  first  time)  for  the  election  of  his 
relative  Babai  as  catholicos  (497-515),  who  removed 
Bar  $awriia’s  excommunication  at  a synod  in  499.  By 
the  6th  century,  Nestorians  controlled  the  Church  and 
spread  Theodore’s  doctrine  while  those  opposed  to 
them  tended  to  become  Monophysitc.  The  Armenians 
rejected  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  491,  adopted  a 
christology  close  to  that  of  the  Monophysites  and 
broke  completely  with  the  Byzantine  Church  by  609. 

The  late  Sasanid  state  emerged  in  the  6th  century 
with  a centralised  bureaucratic  administration. 


hierarchic  social  order,  commercial  domination  of  the 
overland  and  Indian  Ocean  trade,  and  agricultural 
reclamation  and  development.  The  revival  of  a strong 
monarchy,  military  power,  and  growing  universal 
claims  and  ambitions  culminated  in  the  wars  of 
Khusraw  II  in  the  early  7th  century.  This  was  aided 
by  the  decline  of  the  Hephthalites,  who  split  into 
eastern  and  western  halves  in  about  515,  and  were 
defeated  in  India  in  about  528;  they  survived  as  small 
states  in  the  east.  Kubadh  secured  the  trans- 
Caucasus,  drove  the  pro- Byzantine  king  out  of 
Georgia  and  installed  a marzhdn  at  Mtskheta  in  523. 

War  was  renewed  with  the  Byzantines  in  527  with 
Arab  forces  under  al-Mundhir  III,  who  had  recovered 
al-HTra  for  the  Lakhmids  when  al-Haridi  b.  ^Amr 
died  in  528,  joining  the  Sasanid  army.  In  531  joint 
Sasanid-Arab  forces  defeated  the  Byzantines  at 
Callinicus,  but  their  own  losses  were  so  great  that  they 
withdrew, 

I'he  Mazdakiies  favoured  the  succession  of  Kawus, 
so  his  younger  brother  Khusraw.  allied  with  the  Maz- 
daean  priests,  challenged  Mazdak’s  influence  over  his 
father,  as.sembled  the  Mazdakites  at  Ctesiphon  for  a 
religious  disputation  or  to  proclaim  Kawus  as  suc- 
cessor in  528  or  529,  convinced  Kubadh  that  Maz- 
dak’s doctrines  were  false  and  had  the  latter  executed 
with  80,000  followers.  When  Kubadh  died  in  531, 

Kawus  claimed  to  succeed  his  father  but,  according  to 
Procopius,  the  vote  of  the  notables  was  necessary  to 
assume  royal  |>owcr.  They  were  a.ssembled.  a docu- 
ment was  read  declaring  Khusraw  to  be  Kubadh’s 
successor  and  they  declared  Khusraw  king.  This  is  the 
first  attested  example  of  such  a procedure,  which  was 
the  basis  for  theoretical  generalisations  in  the  Ttsta- 
ment  of  Ardashir  and  the  Letter  of  Tansar,  both  6ih- 
ceniury  works. 

Khusraw  I (531-79)  purged  his  rivals  among  the 
royal  family  and  the  ivuzurgdn,  suppressed  the  Maz- 
dakites, and  ruled  fairly  unopposed.  There  are  recurr- 
ing references  to  assemblies  during  his  reign,  where 
policies  were  approved.  In  532  he  made  peace  with 
the  Byzantines  by  evacuating  fortresses  in  Lazica, 
while  the  Byzantines  resumed  their  subsidy  to  defend 
the  Caucasus  passes.  Khusraw  1 fortified  the  pass  at 
Darband  and  built  a long  wall  to  defend  the  Gurgan 
plain.  He  was  famous  for  his  ju.stice  and  support  of 
Mazdaean  religion,  was  remembered  as  Anushirwan 
] (“of  immortal  soul”)  and  became  the  subject  of 
legend.  His  coins  were  the  first  to  have  stars  between 
the  horns  of  crescents,  and  from  535  had  the  slogan 
"may  he  prosper”  {ahzdn).  The  capital  at  Ctesiphon- 
Weh-ArdashTr  grew  into  a metropolis  (al-Mada^in 
\q.v.  ])  of  .several  cities,  and  it  was  most  Ijkely  Kthusraw 
I who  built  the  great  audience  hall  (Iwan  or  T^k-i 
Kisra)  there. 

The  distinction  between  nobles  and  commoners 
was  restored,  the  property  of  Mazdakite  leaders  was 
confiscated  and  given  to  the  poor,  and  property  taken 
by  force  was  returned  to  its  former  owners.  Wuzurgdn 
kept  their  status  but  lost  their  power  to  a bureaucratic 
elite  of  royal  officials  who  collected  taxes  directly.  A 
new  class  of  military  landlords  {dahigdn,  dihkdn  [q.v.\) 
was  created  from  the  azaddn,  who  were  givf^gJancltWar.COm 
ihe  treasury  in  return  for  military  service  and  forwar- 
ding ta.xes,  as  a ba.sts  for  the  army  and  support  for  the 
monarchy. 

The  state  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  of  the 
South,  West.  North  and  East,  each  under  a military 
governor  {spdhbed),  ami  divided  into  districts  and  sub- 
districts, with  marzbdns  in  frontier  districts.  An 
elaborate  central  administration  run  by  officicds  {kdr- 
ddrdn)  was  divided  into  departments  with  parallel 
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hierarchies  reaching  down  into  the  provinces  along 
verlicaJ  lines  of  authority  with  overlapping  checks  at 
the  local  feyieJL  and  books  on  the  duties  of  officials  and 
moi£}beds.^^\Jcmfi(icnx\at\  officers  were  u-sed  as  internal 
Spies  and  messengers,  and  there  was  a royal  post  for 
communication.  The  heads  of  dcparimcnis  were 
members  of  the  royal  court  along  with  the  grand 
chamberlain,  grand  counsellor^  head  steward,  head  of 
servants,  royal  warden,  royal  astrologer,  head  phy,si- 
eian,  chief  of  craftsmen  and  chief  of  cukivators;  these 
titles  were  sometimes  combined  and  may  have  been 
honorific.  There  were  at  least  se\'en  departments;  the 
chancellery,  the  registry  department  to  seal 
documents,  the  finance  department  to  collect  taxes* 
the  departmerit  to  administer  the  royal  domain,  the 
judiciary,  the  priesthood,  including  the  office  of 
religious  works  {diudn-i  kard^gan)  that  registered  the 
endowments  and  property  of  fire  temples  and  the  ar- 
my. A tax  reform  paid  for  the  expanded  system, 
Khusraw  I finished  the  cadastral  survey  in  the  SawM 
] of  ^trak  and  replaced  the  agricultural  tax  a^  a 
proportion  of  the  harvest  by  a tax  per  unit  of  area 
under  cukivation  according  to  the  type  of  crop,  com- 
puted in  cash,  but  paid  in.  cash  or  kind.  He  also  estab- 
lished a regular,  annual  poll  tax  of  4,  6,  8,  or  12 
dirhams,  to  be  paid  in  three  instalments,  On  the  male 
population  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50.  Members 
of  the  royal  family,  itmzuTgdn,  soldiers,  priests  and 
royal  ofTicials  were  all  exempt  and  agreed  to  its  im- 
position. 

A highly  developed  legal  literature  was  produced  in 
the  late  Sasanid  period  covering  legal  procedures  and 
social,  cconoitijc  and  criminal  activity.  The  Dddfstdn 
ndmag  was  a collection  of  judicial  decisions;  the 
Mddagdn  was  a digest  containing  the  opinions  of  jurists 
and  royal  rescripts  from  the  5ih  century  until  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  Khusraw  11  (6lfS).  Based  on 
Magian  ethical  principles  and  religious  requirements, 
the  application  of  this  legal  system  helped  spread  a 
Magian  way  of  life. 

'Fhc  late  Sasanid  social  ethic  emphasised  order, 
stability,  legality  and  harmony  among  the  theoretical 
four  estates  of  priests,  soldiers,  officials  and  workers, 
so  that  each  would  perform  lt$  specific  duty  toward  the 
others.  These  estates  were  supposed  to  be  hereditary, 
but  in  practice  were  overlapped  by  a vertical  social 
hierarchy  of  the  royal  family,  wuzurgdn,  provincial 
gOvcrnoiT?,  small  military  landholders  and  local  of- 
ficials, freemen  and  slaves.  There  arc  scattered 
references  to  organisations  of  artisans  and  merchants. 
The  Sasanids  monopolised  the  transit  trade,  exchang- 
ing goods  with  the  Byaantines  at  markets  along  the 
western  frontier  at  Nisibis  and  Dubios  in  Pers- 
armenja.  Procopius  describes  how  numerous  mer- 
chants from  all  over  Persia  and  some  under  Byzantine 
rule  came  to  Dubios  and  traded  for  goods  from  India 
and  Iberia. 

Khusraw  f was  famous  Jbr  his  Jove  of  literature  and 
philosophy;  works  were  translated  from  Greek,  Syriac 
and  Sanskrit  into  Middle  Persian,  a set  of  royal 
astronomical  tables  Shdht)  was  produced  for 

him  and  there  were  philosophical  discussions  at  his 
court.  Paul  the  Persian,  a Nestorian  theologian  and 
Aristotelian  philosopher,  in  a Syriac  introduction  to 
logic  addressed  to  Khusraw.  argued  that  knowledge 
was  better  than  belief  based  on  the  relativity  of 
religious  belief  that  resulted  in  a variety  of  opinions- 

War  was  resumed  with  the  Byzantines  From  540  to 
5f>l  over  the  control  of  Armenia  and  Lazica,  encour- 
aged by  Ostrogothic  ambassadors,  for  plunder,  and  to 
divert  and  employ  the  military  aristocracy.  In  540 
Khusraw  I invaded  Syria,  took  Antioch,  burned  the 


city  and  deported  the  survivors,  and  seized  or  extorted 
huge  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  there  and  from  other 
cities  on  his  return.  He  reset  tied  the  captives  fr<}m  An- 
tioch in  the  new  city  of  Weh  Antiok  Khusraw  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  al-Mada^in,  which  was  pattern- 
ed after  Antkich  in  Syria  with  public  baths  and  a hip- 
podrome and  put  under  the  charge  of  a chief  of  ar- 
tisans as  a manufacturing  centre.  In  541  (he 

Lazes  offered  l^usraw  1 the  prospect  of  attacking  the 
Byantincs  by  sea  through  their  land,  and  he  invaded 
Lazica  with  Huns  as  allies  and  established  direct  rule 
there.  In  542  he  invaded  Syria  up  the  west  bank  of  the 
P^uphi’ates  as  far  as  Commagenc.  Finding  nothing  left 
to  plunder  or  extort,  hr  deported  farmers  from 
Callinicus  on  hb  return.  He  defeated  the  Byzantines 
in  Annenia  in  543  and  invaded  Mesopotamia  in  544; 
the  Byzantines  agreed  to  a five-year  truce  and  paid 
2,000  pounds  of  gold.  The  truce  was  broken  in  its 
fourth  year  when  the  Lazes  allied  with  the  Byzantines 
to  expel  the  Sasanids.  The  fall  of  Petra  to  the  Byzan- 
tines in  551  was  followed  by  a second  five-year  truce, 
and  negotiations  for  a peace  treaty  were  begun  in  556. 
Khusraw  turned  to  the  cast,  where  the  Western  Turks 
invaded  Central  Asia  and  defeated  the  Hephihalites. 

In  about  557-8  Khusraw  took  the  Hephthalile  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Oxus.  A fifty-year  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Byzantines  in  551 , by  which  the 
Sasanids  evacuated  Lazica  in  return  for  an  annual 
payment  of  gold,  religious  freedom  was  guaranteed 
for  Christians  under  the  Sasanids  and  Magians  under 
the  Byzantines,  and  Nisibb  and  Dara  were  confirmed 
as  centres  for  the  silk  trade.  Khusraw's  gold  coins  of 
564  contained  univcrsalist  slogans;  “he  who  makes 
the  world  without  fear“  and  “may  he  cause  the  world 
to  prosper^  . In  564  a member  of  the  Suren  family  was 
made  governor  of  Armenia,  who  built  a fire  temple  at 
Pvin  (Dwin  [^.  f.  |)  and  killed  a leader  of  the  Mamiko- 
nian  family,  provoking  an  Armenian  revolt,  in  571. 

The  Byzantines  withheld  their  payment-  and  in- 
decisive warfare  was  renewed  over  Armenia  and 
Mesc^potamia  from  572  to  582.  'I  here  was  a war  with 
the  Turks  in  569-70,  and  between  575  and  577  a 
Sasanid  naval  expedition  conquered  al-Vaman  I?. t'. ] 
from  the  Ethiopians.  'J'hc  Armenian  revolt  ended  with 
a general  amnesty  in  578. 

The  conflict  between  the  crown  and  the  wfuzurgdn 
resurfaced  in  the  reign  of  Hurmixd  IV  (579-90),  who 
had  l>een  designated  as  succes.sor  by  his  father 
Khusraw  L Hurmizd  IV  is  said  to  have  favoured  the 
cromingn  people  against  the  ut:uzuTg&fi^  possibly  as  a 
basis  of  support  for  the  crown,  killed  some  13,000  Per- 
sian notables,  executed  the  Jewish  exilarch  in  581  and 
closed  the  schools,  and  reduced  the  pay  of  the  army. 

He  also  suppressed  the  priestly  order  of  m€twbed^\  for 
the  rest  of  the  Sasanid  period  and  into  early  Islamic 
times,  hirbeds^  are  represented  as  the  most  important 
priests,  although  Hurmizd  IV  resisted  their  efforts  to 
persecute  Jews  and  Christians.  In  588  HephthaJite 
subjects  of  the  Western  Turks  invaded  the  east, 
reaching  Badghis  ] and  Harat.  Bahrain  CubTn 
[sec  BAH  ram],  of  the  Mthran  family  and  spdkbed  of  the 
North,  defeated  the  Western  Turks  at  Harat  in  589, 
crossed  the  Oxus  and  defeated  the  Eastern  '1  urks,  ainjfef.COm 
was  then  sent  against  the  Byzantines  in  Albania, 
where  he  was  defeated.  Jealous  of  Bahram’s  populari- 
ty, Hurmizd  IV  disgraced  him  on  the  pretext  that  he 
held  back  booty,  provoking  Bahram  to  rebel  in  the 
trans-Caucasus,  according  to  Theophylact,  or  in  the 
east,  according  to  the  Syriac  Khuzistan  chronicle. 
'J'owards  the  end  of  589  Bahrim  marched  against  al- 
Mada^tn,  where  the  nobles  rebelled  early  in  590,  led 
by  Bindoe  and  Bistam,  brothers-in-law  of  Hurmizd, 
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who  released  the  nobles  from  prison,  deposed,  blinded 
and  killed  Hurmizd  IV,  and  enthroned  his  son 
Khusrav|^.  Bahram  ^foated  them  in  Adharhayiijan, 
Khusraw  fled  to  the  Byzantines  in  March,  Bahram 
entered  the  capital  in  the  summer  of  590  and  took  the 
throne  (Bahram  VI,  590-1)  with  upper-class  support, 
including  the  rich  Jews  there.  He  struck  coins  for  two 
years  and  may  have  associated  his  rule  with  millennial 
cxpectatations  and  Arsacid  restoration. 

Khusraw  sought  aid  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Maurice,  who  sent  him  money  and  two  armies  for  his 
promise  to  return  conquered  territory  and  permanent 
peace.  One  army  marched  through  Armenia^  rein- 
forced by  12,000  Armenians  and  awaited  in  Adhar- 
bayjijan  by  Bindoe  with  8,000  Persians.  The  other 
went  through  Mcso|X>tamia  andjJefeated  Bahram  in 
^Irak;  Bahram  headed  for  Adharbavc^jan.  was 
defeated  by  Bindoe  near  Lake  Urmia,  and  fled  across 
the  Oxus  to  the  Turks,  where  he  was  assassinated  a 
year  later.  When  Khusraw  returned  to  al-Mada^in, 
his  general  and  the  Christians  killed  many  of  the  Jews 
of  Mahoza  for  supporting  Bahr^. 

Khusraw  II  (591-628)  returned  Dara  and 
Mayyafarilcin  ) to  the  Byzantines  in  591,  and 
ceded  Armenia  up  to  Lake  Van  and  Tillis.  He  remit- 
ted half  the  land  tax.  put  one  uncle,  Bindoe,  in  charge 
of  the  administrative  bureaux  and  treasuries,  and  the 
other,  Bisfam,  over  the  north-east.  Bindoe  was  soon 
executed,  and  Bistam  rebelled  in  the  north-east,  strik- 
ing his  own  coins  at  Rayy  from  about  592  to  596.  In 
598  an  expedition  annexed  al-Yaman  as  a province. 
Khusraw  II  established  his  rule  over  the  entire  state 
by  601. 

The  reign  of  Khusraw  II  was  the  most  extreme  ex- 
pression of  late  Sasanid  political  absolutism  and  im- 
perial ambition.  In  a letter  to  Maurice,  he  called 
himself  “king  of  kings,  master  of  those  who  have 
power,  lord  of  peoples,  prince  of  peace,  saviour  of 
men,  good  and  eternal  man  among  gods,  most  power- 
ful god  among  men,  most  honored,  victorious, 
ascended  with  the  sun  and  companion  of  the  stars.” 
He  was  represented  as  the  cosmocrator.  His  image 
was  observed  in  624  on  the  inside  of  a dome  on  a 
building  at  Ganzak  enthroned  in  the  heavens  with  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  around  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  a celestial  throne  with  a canopy  of  gold  and  lapis- 
lazuli  on  which  the  stars,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  planets 
and  the  seven  climes  were  represented.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  over  360  astrologers  and 
magicians,  whose  advice  he  sought  constantly.  He 
was  called  Aparwez  (Parwiz  \q.v.\  “the  trium- 
phant”), and  the  slogan  “may  he  make  Iran  prosper” 
occured  on  some  of  his  coins.  The  rock  reliefs  in  the 
large  grotto  at  Tah-i  Bustan  are  probably  his.  as  are 
the  remains  of  a palace  at  Ka§r-i  ShTrin  near 

Dastagerd  (Daskara  [7.^;.]).  He  amassed  a huge  royal 
treasure,  accumulated  from  the  lime  of  Firuz, 
reorganised  the  state  into  35  administrative  districts 
and  built  353  fire  temples,  where  12,000  h^iurds 
recited  rituals. 

He  eliminated  all  rival  sources  of  p)Owcr,  probably 
in  compensation  for  insecurity  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  The  Jewish  exilarchate  was  suppressed;  after 
590  there  was  no  exilarch  for  the  rest  of  the  Sasanid 
p)criod,  Jewish  schools  were  closed  and  the  rabbis 
became  the  de  facto  leaders  of  the  community.  In  596 
he  had  his  own  candidate  elevated  as  Nestorian 
catholicos,  but  being  deceived  by  a group  of  physi- 
cians, astrologers  and  Christian  courtiers  over  the 
elevation  of  a successor  in  604,  alter  the  latter  died  in 
609,  he  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a catholicos  for 
the  rest  of  his  reign.  In  about  602  the  Lakhmids  were 


suppressed  and  their  last  king,  al-Nu'man  III  b.  al- 
Mundhir  'vas  executed.  After  a Sasanid  army 

was  defeated  by  the  Banu  Shavban  at  Dbu  Kar  [q.v. ) 
between  604  and  611,  al-Hira  was  put  under  a marzbdn 
and  the  desert  frontier  restored. 

In  b02  Maurice  was  deposed  and  killed,  giving 
Khusraw  the  opportunity  to  regain  territory  ceded  to 
the  Byzantines  by  posing  as  his  avenger,  starting  the 
last  and  greatest  S^^id-Byzantine  war.  Between  604 
and  610  Sasanid  armies  under  Shahin.  spdhhed  of  the 
West,  and  Shahrbaraz  conquered  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  invaded  Syria  and  Anatolia. 

Byzantine  weakness  during  this  phase  of  the  war  was 
due  to  their  lack  of  local  support  and  the  occupation 
of  their  forces  putting  down  local  disturbances  and 
revolts,  that  destroyed  their  own  manpower  in  Syria. 

The  second  phase  started  with  the  accession  of 
Heraclius  in  610;  Khusraw  now  intended  to  conquer 
the  entire  Byzantine  empire.  In  61 1 with  Shiil'in’s  ar- 
my covering  in  Anatolia,  Shahrbaraz  invaded  Syria, 
taking  Antioch,  and  Damascus  (613).  Then  marching 
down  the  coast  taking  the  towns  to  prevent  Byzantine 
reinforcements  by  sea,  he  turned  inland,  conquered 
Galilee  and  the  Jordan  valley  and  besieged  Jerusalem 
in  May  614,  joined  by  tens  of  thousands  of  messianic 
Jews.  When  Jerusalem  fell,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Christians  were  killed,  300  monasteries  and  churches 
burned,  35,000  captives,  mostly  craftsmen,  deported 
to  S^anid  territory  along  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  relic  of  the  True  Cross,  and  a 
Bahram  fire  established  there.  The  Jewish  alliance 
broke  down  in  617,  their  administration  of  Jerusalem 
was  ended  and  they  were  cxp)cllcd  from  the  city.  The 
treatment  of  Christians  in  Palestine  was  moderated  by 
the  influence  of  Christians  at  the  Sasanid  court;  some 
prisoners  were  freed,  money  was  sent  for  relief,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  churches  and  monasteries  was  al- 
lowed. Chalcedonian  bishops  were  expelled  from 
Mesop)otamia  and  Syria,  and  their  churches  turned 
over  to  Monophysites.  From  616  to  620  Shahrbaraz 
conquered  F-gypt  as  far  as  Ethiopia  in  the  south  and 
L.ibya  in  the  west,  and  installed  a Coptic  Patriarch  in 
Alexandria.  Meanwhile,  an  Armenian  army  under 
Sembat  Bagratuni  defeated  Hepthalites  north  of  Lake 
Helmand  and  looted  as  far  as  Balkh  \q.v.  J.  During  this 
phase  of  the  war,  the  Sasanids  were  inconsistent  in 
responding  to  local  support  from  Jews  and 
Monophysites,  and  may  have  played  them  off  against 
each  other;  they  also  failed  to  develop  a navy,  and 
Khusraw  II  was  unwilling  to  consider  peace  while  he 
was  winning. 

Instead  of  trying  to  reconquer  lost  provinces,  the 
Byzantines  took  the  war  to  the  Sasanids  in  its  third 
phase.  In  622  and  624  Heraclius  invaded  Armenia, 
faced  by  Khusraw  II  himself  in  Adharbavrjjan.  Burn- 
ing towns  and  villages,  Heraclius  drove  Khusraw  II 
out  of  Ganzak  and  ShTz.  Khusraw  11  fled  to  al-^Irak, 
while  Heraclius  wintered  in  Albania.  In  625  Heraclius 
defeated  three  Sasanid  armies  in  Adharbavdjan  and 
Armenia.  With  the  war  going  badly,  Khusraw  II 
turned  against  the  Christians,  executed  Nestorians  in 
upper  ^Irak,  deported  Monophysites  from  Edessa  to 
Sistan,  raised  taxes  and  took  treasures  from  qqitI 

to  finance  the  war. 

In  its  fourth  phase,  the  war  escalated  in  626;  the 
Sasanids  allied  with  the  Avars  in  eastern  Europe, 
while  the  Byzantines  allied  with  the  Khazars  J 
north  of  the  Caucasus.  The  joint  Sasanid-Avar  siege 
of  Constantinople  failed  in  626,  as  did  the  Byzantine- 
Khazar  siege  of  Tiflis.  In  627  plague  broke  out  in 
Palestine,  and  Heraclius  invaded  Armenia  with 
Greek,  Laz  and  Iberian  troops,  and  with  Khazar 
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cavalry,  DescenJlng  to  th«;  Tigris  valley,  he  defeated 
Sisanid  forces  at  Nineveh,  marched  down  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  took  and  destroyed  the  royal 
palace  and  animal  p^serve  at  Dastagerd,  and  took  the 
royal  treasures.  Khnsraw  II  fled  to  al-Mada^in  and  set 
up  a defensive  line  along  the  Nahrawan  {q.D.  | canal. 
Unable  to  find  a ford  due  to  disastrous  floCKling  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  winter  of  627-8,  Heraclius 
returned  to  Ganaak,  and  waited  for  political 
developments  in  the  capital.  Khusraw  II  suspected 
and  feared  everyone,  arrested  all  the  officers  who  had 
fled  from  the  Byzantines  and  ordered  them  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, imprisoned  thousands  of  people  and  executed 
die  workmen  who  failed  to  close  the  Tigris  breaches. 
Furious  at  his  behaviour  and  rejection  of  peace  pro- 
posals^ in  February  628  a group  of  generals  and  high 
officials  entered  the  capital,  opened  the  prisons,  pro- 
claimed his  son  Kubadh  II  king,  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned K^husraw  II  and  insisted  that  Kubadh  ex- 
ecute him,  because  there  could  not  be  two  kings  at 
once, 

iCobadb  II  reigned  for  eiglu  months  (February  to 
September  628),  was  called  Kubadh  Ffruz  (“vic- 
torious'*) on  his  coins  and  was  popularly  called 
Slirruya^Shiroe.  Persians  called  him  “the  unjust**, 
and  he  was  identified  as  the  Antichrist  in  apocalyptic 
literature.  He  was  remembered  as  a parricide  and 
fratricide;  he  killed  all  of  his  adult  brothers,  leaving 
only  sisters  and  children,  creating  the  subsequent 
dynastic  problems.  During  his  reign,  one-thiixl  to  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  'Irak  perished  from  plague, 
probably  brought  back  from  Syria  by  Sasanid  armies. 
He  abo  began  peace  negotiations  with  the  Byzantines 
based  on  mutual  evacuation  and  the  freeing  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  deportees.  He  reduced  taxes  and 
allowed  the  election  of  a Nestorian  catholicos. 

Kubadh  II  was  succeeded  by  his  seven-year-old 
son^  ArdashFr  U l (September  628  to  April  630),  with 
Mah-Adur-Gu^nasp  as  regent,  ^ahrbaraz  seems  to 
have  broken  with  Khusraw  II  by  the  end  of  626,  and 
had  refused  to  recognise  Kubadh  IT  or  evacuate  his 
provinces.  In  the  summer  of  629  he  negotiated  with 
Heraclius  on  his  own,  evacuated  Egypt  and  Syria, 
returned  to  al-Mada^in,  purged  his  enemies  and  those 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Khusraw  II,  and  made 
Jiimself  regent.  He  returned  the  True  Cross  to 
Heraclius,  but  was  defeated  by  ihe  Khazars.  On  27 
April  630,  he  killed  Ardashir  HI-  made  himself  king 
and  reigned  for  42  days  until  he  was  killed  by  his  own 
guard  on  June  9. 

"rhis  was  followed  by  an  extreme  dynastic  crisis, 
with  eleven  rulers  in  two  years.  BQran  (630-1), 
daughter  of  Khusraw  Tl  and  wife  of  Kuba^  II,  struck 
corns,  built  bridges,  and  completed  the  peace  negotia- 
tions with  the  Byzantines  before  being  deposed  and 
killed  in  the  fall  of  631.  In  the  latter  part  of  632,  a 
grandson  of  Khusraw  11,  Yazda4jird  111  i' ] (632- 
5 1 ),  was  proclaimed  king  ai  Istakhr  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  twenty-one  and  brought  to  al-Mada^in. 

Yazdasijird  III  was  the  last  Sasanid  monarch.  The 
Sasanid  position  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  had  already 
been  lost;  their  sysicm  of  military  colonies  and  tribal 
alliances  in  al-Yaman,  'Uman,  and  al-Bafirayn  col- 
lapsed when  defeat  by  the  Byzantines  followed  by  a 
four- year  dynastk  crisis  (628-32)  made  them  unable 
to  support  their  garrisons  and  Arab  proteges  The 
treaty  of  Hudaybiya  ] in  628  enabled  the  Muslims 
to  form  their  own  alliances,  and  Sasanid  governors  at 
$an^a^  ^ 1 Hadj^r  acknowledged  the  Prophet 
Muhammad  and  converted  to  Islam,  while  Magians 
in  al-Bafirayn  and  coastal  ^Uman  were  allowed  to  pay 
tribute.  The  raid  of  Khalid  b.  al-Walid  if  J in  633 


destroyed  most  of  ihc  Sasanid  system  of  fortresses 
along  the  desert  frontier  of  ^Iraki  crippled  their  Arab 
allies  there  and  provoked  a major  Sasanid  effort  to 
restore  the  border.  But  they  were  unable  to  follow  up 
their  victory  over  the  Muslims  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Bridge  in  634  because  of  factional  conflict  at  al- 
Mada^iii.  The  Muslim  victory  at  al-Kadisiyya  [ly  f. ) 
in  636  resulted  in  the  loss  of  "^Trak  to  the  Sasanid s; 
Yazdadjird  fled  to  Hulw^  then  to  Rayy. 

The  fail  of  ^Irak  affected  the  subsequent  conflict 
because  the  Sasanids  had  lost  the  heart  of  their  state: 
the  administrative  centre  at  al-Mada^in,  the  tax  base, 
that  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  total  revenue,  the 
royal  treasure,  substantial  military  forces  and  the 
leadership  of  many  nobles.  The  Muslims  now  held 
these  resources,  assisted  by  former  Sa,sanid  soldiers 
and  ofTicials  who  defeciied  to  them.  The  caliph  ^Umar 
I had  intended  expansion  to  stop  there,  but  at- 

tacks on  lower  ^Irak  by  Sasanid  forces  in  Khuzistan 
provoked  the  Muslim  conquest  of  that  province  from 
639  to  642.  Yazdat^iid  HI  raised  a major  army  and 
sent  it  to  Nihawand  j in  order  to  block  any 
Muslim  advance  and  possibly  to  retake  ^Irak'  The 
defeat  of  this  army  by  combined  Kufan  and  Ba$ran 
forces  in  642  was  a second  military  disaster  for  the 
Sasanidsi  it  secured  Khuzistan  and  *^lrak  for  the 
Muslims,  ended  organised  resistance  in  the  Dj i hal 
[^,  u,  ] and  opened  the  Iranian  plateau  Co  the  Muslims. 
Yazdasijird  HI  fled  to  I^ifahan  and  then  to  I^jaMir, 
where  he  tried  to  organise  the  defence  of  Fans.  But  the 
Ba^ran  army  conquered  Pars  in  649-50;  Yazda^jird 
III  fled  to  Kirman  and  Srsfln,  pursued  by  Muslim 
forces,  and  arrived  at  Marw.  Resenting  Yazdadjird 
Ill's  financial  demands,  the  m&T^bdn  of  Marw  allied 
with  NTzak  Tarkhan  [v-f.  ],  die  Hcphthalitc  ruler  of 
BadghFs.  to  defeat  Yazda^ird's  followers.  Yazdai^ird 
III  fled  from  Marw,  and  was  killed  by  a miller  nearby 
in  451.  His  son  Flruz  took  refuge  in  T’ang  China,  hut 
he  and  his  son  Narseh  were  unsuccessful  in  getting 
Chinese  help  to  restore  their  dynasty.  The  fall  of  the 
Sasanids  did  not  mean  the  Muslim  conquest  of  Persia, 
which  took  several  more  decades  [sec  iran.  v. 
History).  The  Sasanid  Book  of  Kings  {Xw&ddy 
achieved  its  final  form  in  ihe  reign  of  Yazda^ird  III, 
and,  because  he  had  no  successor,  his  regnal  years 
continued  from  632  as  the  era  of  Yazdadjird.  Magians 
took  (hat  year  as  the  end  of  the  millennium  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  of 
Oshedar. . 

The  significance  of  Sasanid  history  lies  in  providing 
an  example  of  a late  antique  state  and  society  that 
broadens  the  understanding  of  that  p^triod,  in  the 
dcvelopmcni  of  monarchic  and  redigious  institutions, 
and  the  formation  of  religiou.s  communities^  ihat 
created  precedents  for  religious  groups  as  political 
minorities.  *rhe  Sasanids  left  a legacy  of  royal  ab- 
solutism and  bureaucratic  administradon,  and 
Sasanid  motifs  continued  in  the  art  and  architecture  of 
the  Islamic  period  and  spread  lo  the  east  and  west. 
Branches  of  ihe  dynasty  survived  long  afterward  as 
Local  rulers.  The  Bawandids  (Bawand  [ij. e. ])  of 
Tabaristan  u ] claimed  descent  from  Kawus,  the 
son  of  Kubadh  I.  and  ruled  until  750/^[|^3tr^Qf.com 
Dabawayhids  (Dabuya  e,  |)  claimed  descent  from 
Djamasp.  the  son  of  FTruz,  and  ruled  in  Tabaristan 
and  GUan  in  the  7ih  and  8ih  centuries.  The 
Badusbanids  \q-v  l claimed  descent  from  them,  and 
branches  of  this  dynasty  lasted  uniil  975/1567  and 
984/1574. 

Bibiiotiraphy . The  literature  on  subjects  related 
to  the  Sasanids  is  huge:  only  an  updated  selection  is 
given  here.  General  treatments  and  imroduc- 
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tory  bihls.  arc  given  by  A.  Christensen.  L'lran 
sous  Us  Sassanidts^ , Copenhagen  1944,  now 
superseded the  Cambridge  hist,  oj  Iran,  iii,  Cam- 
bridge 1983;  J.  Neusner,  A history  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylonia,  ii-v,  I^eiden  1966-70;  articles  in  La  Persia 
nel  Aiedioevo,  Rome  1971;  and  R.N.  Frye,  I'hr 
heritage  oJ  Persia,  London  1962,  and  'Phe  history  of  An-  | 
dent  Iran,  Munich  1984.  Orientalia  J.  Duchesne-  I 
Guillemin  emerito  oblata,  Acta  Iranica  23,  Deuxifcme  I 
s^rie,  Homrnages  et  Opera  Minora,  ix,  Leiden 
1984,  has  several  contributions  on  the  Sasanid 
periwl.  Sec  also  the  proceedings  of  a symposium  ai 
Turin,  1985,  Common  ground  and  regional  features  of  the 
Parthian  and  Sasanian  world,  in  Aiesopotamia , xxii 
(1987),  17-21;  F.  Rahimi-Larid  jani,  Die  Entwiiklung 
der  Bewdsserungslandwirtschaft  im  Iran  bis  in  sasanidisch- 
fru.hislami.sche  Zeit,  Wiesbaden  1988;  G.  Gnoli,  The 
idea  of  Iran:  an  essay  on  its  origin,  Rome  1989;  R. 
Brody,  Judaism  in  the  Sasanian  empire:  a case  study  in 
religious  coexistence,  in  S.  Shaked  and  A.  Netzer, 
Iranojudaica,  ii,  Jerusalem  1990,  52-62;  K.  Schipp- 
mann,  Grundzuge  der  Geschichte  des  Sasamdischen  I 
Reiches,  Darmstadt  1990.  For  Armenia,  see  N.  Gar- 
soian,  Armenia  between  Byzantium  and  the  Sasanians, 
[..ondon  1985. 

For  inscriptions,  sec  the  Corpus  I rescript  ionum 
Iranicarum,  III,  Pahtavi  Inscriptions,  London  1955-; 
Ph.  Gignoux,  Glossaire  des  Inscriptions  pehUvtes  et  par- 
thes,  London  1972,  with  a complete  bibl.  of  previous 
publications;  M.  Back,  Die  sassanidischen  Staats- 
inschriften,  I^eiden  1978.  Sp>ecific  in.scriptions  are 
noted  below  according  to  period. 

On  coins,  sec  F.D.J.  Paruck,  Sassanian  coins, 
Bombay  1924,  repr.  1976;  R.  Gobi,  fiasanian 
numismatics,  Brunswick  1971;  M.  Milchencr,  I'he 
mint  organization  of  the  Sassanian  Empire,  in  Numismatic 
Circular,  Ixxxvi  (1986);  R.  Curicl  and  R.  Gyselen, 
Aionnaies  des  fouilUs  de  Bishdpur,  in  Stir  .xvi  (1987),  7- 
43.  Other  works  on  coins  are  given  below  by 
period. 

Seals  and  bullae  arc  treated  by  Gobi,  Der  j 
sasanidische  Siegelkanon,  Brunswick  1973;  idem,  Die  | 
Tonbullen  vom  Tacht-e  Suleiman,  Berlin  1976;  j 
Gyselen,  Une  classification  des  cachets  sasanides  selon  la  j 
forme,  in  Stir,  v (1976),  139-46;  eadem,  Le  reemploi  | 
de  sceaux  d Tepoque  sassantde,  in  ibid.,  xx  (1991 ),  203-  | 

10;  D.  Huff,  Technological  observations  on  clay  bullae 
from  Takht-i  Suleiman,  in  Aiesopotamia,  xxii  (1987), 
367-90;  Gignoux  and  Gyselen,  Bulles  et  sceaux 
sassanides  de  diverses  collections,  Paris  1987;  eidem, 
Sceaux  de  femmes  d Tepoque  sassanide,  in  L.  De  Meyer 
and  F.  Hacrinck  (cds.),  Archaeologia  Iranica  et  Orien- 
talia, Ghent  1989,  877-96.  Sec  also  S.  Shaked, 
Jewish  and  Christian  seals  of  the  Sasanian  period,  in  M. 
Roscn-Ayalon  Studies  in  memory  of  Gaston  Wiel, 
Jerusalem  1977,  17-31;  and  J.A.  Lcrncr,  Christian 
seals  of  the  Sasanian  period,  Istanbul  1977;  corrections 
in  H.  Humbach,  ZDAiG,  cxxix  (1979),  189-90; 
critique  by  Gignoux,  Sceaux  chretiens  d'epoque 
sasanide,  in  Iranica  Antiqua,  xv  (1980),  297-314. 

For  institutions,  see  K.  Erdmann,  Die  Ent- 
wicklung  der  sasanidischen  Krone,  in  Ars  Islamica,  xv-xvi 
(1951),  87-123;  F.  Aliheim  and  R.  Stiehl,  Ein 
asiatischer  Stoat,  Wiesbaden  1954;  Frye,  Notes  on  the 
early  Sassanian  state  and  church,  in  Studi  Orienialistici  in 
onore  di  Giorgio  I^vi  Della  Vida,  Rome  1956,  314-35; 
idem.  The  Sasanian  system  of  walls  for  defense,  in  Studies 
in  Aiernory  of  Gaston  14 />/,  Jerusalem  1977,  7-15;  D. 
Mctzicr,  Ziele  und  Formen  kdniglicher  Innenpolitik  irn 
vorislamischen  Iran,  Munster  1977;  D.M.  Goodblatt, 
'The  poll  tax  in  Sasanian  Babylonia,  in  JESHO,  xxii 
(1979),  233-94;  K.  Mosig-Walburg,  Die  friihen 


sasanidischen  Kbnige  als  Vertreter  und  Fbrderer  der 
zarathustrischen  Religion,  Frankfurt  a.M.  1982; 

Gignoux,  Die  religiose  Administration  in  sasanidischer 
Zeit:  ein  Vberblick,  in  H.  Koch  and  D.N.  MacKenzie 
(eds.),  Kunst,  Kultui,  und  Geschichte  der 
Athdmenidenzeit  und  ihr  Fortlehen,  Berlin  1983;  idem, 

L 'organisation  administrative  sasanide:  le  cas  du  marz- 
ban,  \i\JSAI,  iv  (1984),  1-29;  idem,  Ac  spahbed,  des 
Sassanides  a T I slam,  in  ibid.,  xiii  (1990),  1-14;  W. 
Sundermaiin,  A.V  Cihr  az  yazddn.  Zur  Titular  der 
Sasanidenkbnige , in  ArO,  Ivi  (1988),  338-40;  Gy.selen, 

Les  donnees  de  geographic  administrative  dans  le 
‘'^hrestanihd-i  Erdn" , in  Stir,  xvii  (1988).  191-206; 
eadem.  La  geographie  administrative  de  T Empire 
sassanide,  Paris  1989;  and  Shaked,  Administrative 
Functions  of  priests  in  the  Sasanian  period,  in  Gnoli  and 
A.  Panaino.  Proceedings  of  the  First  European  Conference 
of  Iranian  Studies,  Rome  1990. 

For  Magtan  religion,  one  can  stan  with  K. 

Erdmann,  Das  iranische  Feuerheiligtum,  Leipzig  1941; 

J.  de  Mcnasce,  Feux  et  fondations  pieuses  dans  le  droit 
sassanide,  Paris  1964;  Humbach,  Atur  Gusnasp  und 
Takht  i Suleimdn,  in  Festschrift  fur  Wilhelm  Eilers, 

Wiesbaden  1967,  189-91;  K.  Schippmann,  Die 
iranischen  Feuerheiligtiimer,  Berlin  1971;  J.  Duchesne- 
Guillemin,  I'he  religion  of  ancient  Iran,  Bombay  1973; 
idem,  Art  and  religion  under  the  Sasanians,  in  Gignoux 
and  A.  Tafazzoli,  Aiemorial  Jean  de  Adenasce, 
Louvain-Tehran  1974,  147-54;  M.  Boyce,  A history 
of  Zoroastrianism,  Leidcn-Cologne  1975;  eadem, 

Iconoclasm  among  Zoroastriam , in  Neusner  (ed.), 

Christianity,  Judaism  and  other  Greco- Roman  cults. 

Studies  for  Ai.  Smith  at  sixty,  Leiden  1975.  More 
recently,  see  Gignoux,  Pour  une  esquisse  des  functions 
religieuses  sous  les  Sasanides,  xn  JSAI,  vii  (1986),  93- 
108;  idem,  Vn  categoric  de  mages  a la  fin  de  Tepoque 
sasanide:  les  mogveh.  in  JSAI,  ix  (1987);  J.R. 

Russell,  Zoroastrianism  in  Armenia,  Cambridge, 

Mass.  1987;  Gyselen,  Note  de  glyptique  .sassanide:  quel- 
ques  elements  d'iconographie  religieuse,  in  F'.  Vallat 
(ed.).  Contribution  a THistoire  de  Than.  Melanges  offerts 
a Jean  Perrot,  Paris  1990,  253-67;  Boyce,  Some  further 
reflections  on  Zurvanism,  in  eadem  and  G.  Windfuhr 
(cds.),  Iranica  varia:  papers  in  honor  of  Professor  Ehsan 
Yarshater,  Acta  Iranica  30,  Leiden  1990,  20-9;  A.S. 
Melikian-Chirvani,  Le  livre  des  rois,  miroir  du  destin. 

II.  Takht  - e Soley  man  et  la  symbolique  du  Shah-Name,  in 
Stir,  XX  (1991),  33-148.' 

On  art , architecture  and  material  remains, 
see  A.U.  Pope  (ed.).  Survey  of  Persian  art,  i,  iv,  Lon- 
don 1938,  repr.  London  1964-5;  K.  Erdmann.  Die 
Kunst  Irans  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden,  Berlin  1943,  Mainz 
1969;  V.G.  Lukonin,  Persia  II,  Geneva  1967;  W. 

"Hinz,  eMtiranische  Funde  und  Forschungen,  Berlin  1969; 

S.  Fukai  and  K.  Horiuchi,  i'aq-i  Bustan,  Tokyo 
1972;  J.A.  Neely,  Sassanian  and  early  Islamic  water - 
control  and  irrigation  systems  on  the  Deh  Luran  plain,  in 
Th.E.  Downing  and  McG.  Gibson  (cds.).  Irriga- 
tion's Impact  on  Society,  Tucson  1974,  21-42;  S.A. 

Matheson,  Persia:  an  archaeological  guide,  I^ondon 
1976;  P.R.S.  Moorey.  Kish  excavations  1923-1933, 

Oxford  1978,  repr.  1979;  P.  Harper,  Royal  hunter: 

art  of  the  Sasanian  empire.  New  York  1978;  L.  Varidentidar.COm 

Bcrghe,  Bibliographic  analytique  de  I ’archeologie  de  I 'Iran 

ancien,  Leiden  1979;  G.  Herrmann  and  R.  Howell, 

The  Sasanian  rock  reliefs  at  Bishapui,  Berlin  1981;  R. 

Boucharlat  and  J.  Salles,  'The  history  and  archaeology  of 
the  Gulf  from  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  to  the  seventh  century 
A.D.:  a review  of  the  evidence,  in  Procs.  of  the  Seminar  for 
Arabian  Studies,  xi  (1981),  65-94;  K.M.  Trinkaus, 

Pottery  from  the  Damghan  plain,  Iran:  chronology  and 
variability  from  the  Parthian  to  the  early  Islamic  periods,  in 
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Sllr,  xiv  (1986),  23-88;  Harper,  Parthimn  and  Sasamnn 
sHvenvare:  gueslions  qJ  iontinuity  and  inn&vaii&n,  in 
Mesopotamia^  xxii  (1987),  341-55;  Boucharlat, 
i Upoqtie  sasanide.  Une  fapitaif  prestigieusf  det/enue  uilif  de 
proofTic^i  in  i&id. , xxii  (1987),  357-66;  and  R.  VVcnkc; 
and  N.  Pyne,  Some  issues  in  the  analysis  of  Sasanian 
Iran^  in  Vallat  (cd.).  Melanges  . , . Jean  Ferrot,  235-5 1 . 

For  the  third  century,  Sh apur  I's  inscription  at 
Naksdi'i  Rustam  (SKZ)  was  published  by  E, 
Honig^nnann  and  A.  Maricq,  Researehes  sur  ks  Res 
Gestae  Dioi  Sap&ris^  Brussels  1953;  and  Maricq, 
Classka  et  orientalia  5-  Res  gestae  Dioi  Saporis^  in  his 
Ctasska  et  otienialia,  extraii  de  Syria  1955-62,  Paris 
1965,  37-101;  his  inscription  at  Blshapur  by  R. 
Ghirshman,  Inscription  du  monument  de  CAa^ttr  i n 
Reoue  tks  Arts  Asiatiques,  x (1937),  123-29;  and  at 
Ha^^iabad  by  N^acfCen^ie,  Shapur^s  shooting,  in 
BSOAS^  xii  (1978),  499-511,  On  the  establishment 
of  a fire  temple  at  the  beginning  of  Sh  apur  Ts  reign, 
see  Gignoux*  D'Abnun  ^ Mdhdn:  et  tide  de  deux  irtrfrijp- 
tions  sassanideSf  in  St/r,  xx  (1991),  9-22.  For  coins, 
see  S.D.  Loginov  and  A.B.  Nikitin,  Sasanian  coins  o/ 
the  third  century  Jrom  Mero,  in  Mesopotamia,  xxviii 
(1993),  225-46.  For  the  graffiti  at  Dura,  see  B. 
Geiger,  The  Middle  Iranian  texts,  in  A.R.  Bellinger  et 
aL  (eds,).  The  Exemations  at  Dura-Europos.  Final  report 
Vll,  Fart  I,  New  Haven  1936,  283-317.  On  the 
death  of  Manf,  see  J.P.  Asmussen,  Manichaean 
literature^  Delmar,  N.Y,  1977.  For  Kirdir’s  in- 
scriptions, see  Frye,  7'he  Middle  Fersian  inscription 
of  Kartir  at  Naqi-i  Rajab^  in  Indo- Iranian  Journal,  viii 
(1964-5),  211-25;  M -L.  Chaumont,  Llnscription  de 
J^^arjfir  a la  **Kaaha  de  Zoroastre*\  in  JA  (i960); 
Gignoux,  L Tnsctipti&n  de  Kartir  d Sar  Malhad,  in  ibid. 
(1968),  387-418;  idem.  Etudes  des  oariantes  textuelks 
des  insenpHons  de  ^TtVdir,  in  Le  Museon,  Ixxxvi  (1973), 
193-216;  idem,  Les  quatre  inscriptions  du  mage  Kirdir. 
lextes  et  concordances^  Paris  1991;  Herrmann, 
MacKenzie  and  R.H.  Caldecott,  Iranische 
Denkmdier,  Reihe  ll,  Iranische  Felsreliejs.  !..ieferiing 
13,  I,  Nfsqsh-i  Rustam  6.  The  Roman  victory  oj  Shapur 
I and  the  hast  and  inscription  of  Kerdir^  Berlin  1989-  See 
also  F.  Grenet,  Observations  sur  le  tilres  de  Kirdir,  in 
Stlr^  xix  (1990),  87-94.  The  best  tecent  treatment  of 
Narseh's  Inscription  is  by  Humbach  and  P.O. 
Skja^rvo,  The  Sassanian  inscription  of  Faikuli, 
Wiesbaden  1978-83.  Political  events  from  the 
Roman  point  of  view  are  given  by  Herodian, 
History  of  the  Empire  from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius^  tr, 
C,R,  Whittaker,  Ganibridge,  Mass.  1970;  Cassius 
Dio,  Roman  History,  tr.  E.  Cary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1955;  T'he  Seriptores  Histotiae  Au^stae,  ed.  and  tr.  D. 
Magie,  London-Cambridge,  Mass.  1921-32.  See 
also  A.  Rdsger,  Tlie  Darstellung  des  Ferseffeidzugs  des 
Sever  us  Alexander  in  der  Historia  Augusta,  in  Bonner 
Historia-Agusta-Colloquiurn  1975/76,  Bonn  1978.  in- 
scriptions and  exerpts  from  contemporary  authors 
are  translated  in  J.  Gag^,  La  montee  der  Sassanides  et 
Theure  de  Faimyre,  Paris  1964. 

General  works  on  the  third  century  include 
Chaumont,  Les  Sassanides  et  la  christianisation  de  FEm- 
pire  ironien  au  IIP  siecle  de  noire  ere,  in  RHR,  cixiv 
(1964),  165-202;  eadem,  La  christianisation  de  Fempire 
irankn  des  origines  aux  grands  persecutions  du  4*  sikck, 
Louvain  1988;  Lukonin,  Iran  v Hi  oeke,  Moscow 
1979.  For  Sasanid  origins,  see  Chaumont,  Le 
cuke  de  Andhitd  d Stakhr  et  les  premiers  Sassanides,  in 
RHR,  tlih  (1958),  154-75.  Works  on  Ardashtr  I in- 
clude V.G.  Loukonin,  Monnak  dArdachir  / ei  I* Art 
officiei  sassanide,  in  Iranica  Antiqua,  vUi  (1968),  106- 
17;  P.  Schmitt,  Artaxerxes^  Ardasir  and  Verwandte,  in 
Ineoniri  Linguistici,  v (1979),  61-72;  V.  Fiorani 


Piacentini,  Ardashir  f Fdpakdn  and  the  wars  against  the 
Arabs.  Working  hypothesis  of  the  Sasanian  hold  of  the 
Gulf,  in  Frocs.  of  the  Eighteenth  Seminar  Jar  Arabian 
Studies,  London  1985,  57^77 1 D.  Potter,  Alexander 
Seuerus  and  A rdashir , i n Mesopotamia , x x ii  ( J 98 7) , 147- 
57.  On  the  fall  of  Hatra,  see  Maricq,  Les  derniercs 
annees  de  Hatra,  in  ^rta,  xxxiv  (1957);  Chaumont,  A 
pTopos  de  la  chute  de  Hatra  et  du  couronnement  de  Shapur 
F\  in  Acta  Antiqua  Scimt.  Acad.  Hungarica,  xxvii 
(1979  [1981]);  J.  Wiesehdfer,  Die  Anfange  der 
sassanidischen  Weltpolitik  und  der  Untergang  Hatras,  in 
Klio,  IxLv  (1982),  437-47.  On  Shapur  1,  sec  also 
Sunderman,  Shapur^s  coronation.  The  evidence  from  the 
Gotogne  Mani  Codex  reconsidered  and  compared  with  other 
texts,  in  Aspects  of  Iranian  culture,  in  honor  of  Richard 
Nelson  Frye,  Bulletin  of  the  Institute,  iv/2  (1990), 

295-9;  and  K.  Mosig-Walburg,  Shapur  L ”Kdnigvon 
Iran*^  - Fakium  oder  Irrium?,  in  Schweizerische 
Numismatische  Rundschau,  Ixix  (1990),  103-26.  For 
the  late  third  century,  see  Herrmann,  The 
sculptures  of  Bahram  //,  in  JRAS {197Q},  165-7 1 ; J .K. 

Choksy,  A Sasanian  monarch,  his  queen,  crown  prince 
and  dielies.  The  coinage  of  Wahram  II,  i n American  Jnai 
of  Numismatics,  i (1989),  1 17-37;  and  W . Seston,  Le 
Toi  sassanide  Narsh,  les  arahes,  ei  k Manicheisme,  in 
Melanges  syriens  offerts  d M.  Rene  Dussaud,  i,  Paris 
1939,  227-34.  J.  Crtbb,  Numismatic  evidence  for 
Kushano-Sasanian  chronology,  in  Stir,  xix  (1990),  151- 
93,  argues  for  the  third  and  early  fourth  century,  as 
does  M.L.  Carter,  Early  Sasanian  and  Kushano- 
Sasanian  coinage  from  Mero,  in  Aspects  of  Iranian 
cultures^  11-16. 

Primary  sources  for  the  fourth  century  in- 
clude R.  Frye,  7'he  Persepotis  Middle  Persian  inscrip- 
tions from  the  time  of  Skaput  II,  in  AO,  xxx  ( J966),  83- 
93;  Ammianus  Marcel!  inus,  Rerum  Gestarum  Lihri 
qui  supersunt,  ed.  and  tr.  J.  Rolfe,  Cambridge, 

Mass.  1950.  On  the  latter,  see  also  K,  Rosen, 
dkn  zur  Darstellungskunst  und  Glaubwurdigkeit  des  Am- 
mianus  Marceilinus,  Bonn  1970,  Standard  editions  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Persian  martyrs  are  by  E,  Assemani, 

Acta  martyrum  orientalium  et  occidentalium,  Rome  1 748  , 
and  P.  Bedjan,  Acta  martyrum  et  sanctorum,  Paris 
1890-7,  with  translations  by  G.  Hoffman,  Auszuge 
aus  syrischen  Akien  persischer  Martyrer,  Leipzig  1880, 
and  O.  Braun,  Ausgewdhlte  Akien  persischer  Mdriyrer, 
Kempten -Munich  1915.  See  also  H,  Delahayc,  Les 
uersions  greques  des  actes  des  martyrs  persans  //, 

in  FQ,  ii/4  (1906),  40T560;  and  P.  Devos,  l^es  mar- 
tyres  persans  d trovers  leurs  actes  syriaques.  in  La  Persia  e 
il  mondo  Greco-Romano,  Rome  1966,  213-25,  The 
Armenian  account  of  Faust  us  of  Byzantium  is  now 
translated  by  Garsoian,  The  epk  histories  attribute  to 
F^awstos  Buzand  (Buzandaran  Faimut^iwnk^),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  1989.  For  the  age  of  Sh  apur  IT  see 
Neusner,  Apkrahat  and  Judaism.  The  Christian  Jewish 
argument  infourtk-emtury  Iran,  Leiden  1970;  M.I. 

Mochiri,  Evenements  historiques,  loealisations  geo^aphi- 
ques  it  indict  chronologique  atiestes  par  ks  monnaks  de 
Shapur  II,  in  Iran,  xxvii  (1989),  39-49;  idem, 

Titulature  de  Shapur  II,  in  Iran,  xxviii  (1990),  13-22; 
Gignoux,  Les  nouvelks  monnaies  de  ^Ao/!?tirp^pin  Qom 

xix  (1990),  195-204;  S.D.  Loginov  and  'A.B. 

Nikitin,  Coins  of  Shapur  11  from  Merv,  in  Mesopotamia, 
xxviii  (1993),  247-70;  Gyselen  and  H.  Gaschc,  Suse 
et  Ivdn-e  Kerkha,  capital  provinciale  dErdn-xwatrah- 
Sdpur.  Note  de  geographie  historique  sassanide,  in  Stir, 
xxiii  (1994),  19-35.  On  Shapur  III,  see  Chau- 
mont, A propos  d*un  edit  de  paix  religieuse  d’epoque 
sassanide,  in  Melanges  d'Histoire  des  Religions  offer ts  ci 
T/.C.  Puech,  Paris  1974,  71-80. 

In  the  fi  ft  h c en  tu  ry , for  Mihr-Narseh  see  W . B . 
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Henning,  ’The  inscjiptmn  of  FiruztLbdd  {FiJilaui  instrip- 
thn  at  tht  ruinf  of  ih^  Sassanian  hhdgi),  in  Majar, 
n,s.  Christian  synods 

from  the  5th  eencury  onwardsH  seeJ.B.  Chabot  <ed- 
and  tr.),  5\ynudia^Ti  Chimtale,  Paris  J902.  The  martyrs 
of  Kirkuk  are  in  the  6th-ccntury  History  of  Karka  de- 
BetSdoky^d.  P.  Bccijan^  htiAaanmrtyTUTnet  'ianftorumy 
ii,  507*37.  tr.  G.  Hoffmann,  Amzugi^,  43-60.  The 
Armenian  accounts  by  Eiise  Vardapei,  Vasn  Far- 
damic  ew  Mayoo  Pa^erasF7l^n,  cd.  E.  Ter-Mlnasean, 
Erevan  1957,  and  Lazar  of  P^a-rp,  Fatuit^ian  Mayoc, 
cd.  Tcr-Mkrtzean,  Tiflis  1904,  are  tr.  in  V. 
Langlois,  CoHrOtioa  des  hutoirfs  (ineisns  de  moderns 
dAmtenie,  ii,  Paris  1869.  On  the  coins  ofFTruz, 
sec  W.  Szaivert.  Die  MiAnzpragung  des  Smanidmkdnifis 
Feroz.  Versuch  liner  hisiorischen  Inierpretalion,  in  LtUerae 
Numismatkae  VindobQnertsh,  iii  (1987),  157-68.  For 
the  early  Ncslorians,  see  A.  Voobus,  History  oj 
the  School  of  NhibtSy  I^uvain  1965. 

On  Kubadh  and  Mazdak,  in  addition  to  the 
lilcratui-e  cited  in  the  article  mazoak,  see  O.  KUma, 
Biitrd^e  ztit  Gesckkkte  des  Muzdakismus^  Prague  1977; 
H,  Gaube,  Mazdak:  historical  reality  or  inuentionl  ^ in 
Stir,  xi  (1982),  1 11-122;  Tafazzoli,  Observatrons  sur  ft 
soi-disant  iMazdak-Ndmsg,  in  Acta  fwnfCfl,  xxiii  (1984). 
For  a thought-provoking  reassessment,  sec  P. 
Crone,  Kaooirs  heresy  and  Mazdak's  revolt,  in  Iran, 
xxix  (1991).  21-42. 

The  most  important  Byzantine  sources  for 
the  5ih  century  include  Procopius,  History  o/  the 
WarSf  ed.  and  tr.  H.  B.  Dewing,  London  1961; 
A gat  h las  of  Myrina,  Agathiae  Myrinaei  //ij^ariariim 
libri  ^uin^ijcf,  ed.  R.  Key  dell,  Berlin  1967,  tr.  J. 
Frendo,  I'he  histories/AgathiaSy  Berlin- New  York 
1975,  which  has  the  earliest  surviving  account  of 
Sasanid  dynastic  history.  For  an  assessment  of  the 
latter,  sec  Avcril  Cameron,  Agathm^,  Oxford  1970. 
The  late  Sasanid  lawbook  is  edited  by  A.G. 
Perikhanian,  Matigdn  e hazdr  datesian,  Erevan  1973; 
and  M.  Macuch,  Z>ai  sasanidische  Rechtsbueh 
**Md{akddn  i Hozdr  Ddtistdn'\  Wiesbaden  1981.  For 
late  Sasanid  literature,  see  D Sanjana,  Kdr~ 
ndmak  i /lr^a.sAf>  i Pdpakan,  Bombay  1896,  tr.  Th. 
Noldcke,  in  Bizzertberger's  Beitragt  zur  Kundg  der  in- 
dogennonisekert  Sprachen y jv  (1879),  22-69;  E.K.  An- 
tia,  Kdrrtdmak-i  Ariakhshir  Pdpakdn,  Bombay  1900: 
Boyce,  1 he  Letter  of  Tansar,  Rotrie  1968;  and  Al. 
Grignaschi,  Qatlques  specimens  de  ia  liHerature  sassanide 
conseroes  dam  les  bibliotheqties  d'h-tanbul,  in  JAy  ceJiv 
(1966),  1-142,  which  includes  Arabic  translations  of 
the  Testament  of  Arda^htr  and  the  Kdr-ndmag  of 
Anushirwan.  See  also  D.  Gut  as,  Fauf  the  Persian  on 
the  classification  of  the  parts  of  Aristotle's  philosophy:  a 
milestone  between  Alescandria  and  Bagdad ^ in  hL,  lx 
(1985),  231-67. 

The  most  important  sources  for  the  late  6lh  and 
early  7th  centuries  are  Thcophylact  Simocatta, 
Histariae,  cd.  C.  dc  Boor,  Stuttgart  1972,  tr.  M.  and 
M.  Whitby,  The  History  of  Thcophylact  Simocatta,  Ox- 
ford 1986;  and  the  Khuzistan  chronicle,  cd.  and  tr. 
L Guidi,  Chronica  mmara  1,  CSCO,  Scr.  Syri  1,  16-39, 
and  2,  1.3-32,  I-ouvain  1955,  tr.  Noldekc,  Die  von 
Guidi  hcrausgegebtne  syriseke  Chronik^  in  SB  Wiener  Ak. 
Wiss.y  ex.xviii  (1893),  1-48.  For  this  period,  sec  also 
M.  H iggins,  7he  Fersiaa  War  of  the  Emperor  Maurice. 
Washington;,  D.C,  1939;  P Peeters,  Les  ex-voto  de 
Khosrau  Aparuvez  a Sergiopolis.  in  Analecta  Boflandiana, 
Ixv  (1947),  5-56;  H P.  L'Orangc,  Studies  on  the 
iconography  of  cosmic  kingship  in  the  Ancient  World,  Oslo 
1953;  K.  Czcgledy,  Bahram  Cdbin  and  the  Persian 
apocalyptic  literature.  In  AO.  viii  (1958),  21-43;  D. 
Frendo,  Theophylaei  Simocatta  on  the  revolt  of  Bahram 


Chohin  and  the  early  eareer  of  Khusrau  1 1,  in  Ball,  of  the 
Asia  Institute,  iii  (1989),  77-88. 

A good  account  of  the  Sasanid  - Byzantine  war 
and  guide  to  contemporary  sources  is  given  by  A.N. 

St  rat  os,  Byzantium  in  the  seventh  eentuiy,  tr.  M. 
Ogilvic-Granf , i,  Amsterdam  1968.  For  the  late 
Sasanid  Book  of  Kings,  see  A.S.  Shahbazi,  On  the 
X^  addy-ndmag.  in  Iranica  varia:  papers  in  honor  of  Pro- 
fessor Ehsan  Yarshaier.  The  most  important  post- 
Sasanid  Middle  Persian  literature  with  infor- 
mation on  the  Sasanid  period  includes  J. 

Mark  wart,  A catalogue  of  the  provincial  capitals  of  Erdn- 
$hahr,  Rome  193l;  D.M.  Madan,  'The  complete  text  of 
the  Pahiavi  Dinkart  (DKM),  Bcjmbay  1911;  B.T. 

Anklesaria,  Tiand-Akasih,  Iranian  or  Greater  Bundahiin. 

Bombay  1956.  Much  historical  and  legendary  ma- 
terial on  the  Sasanids  survived  translated  into 
Arabic  and  Persian,  but  this  literature  must  be  used 
critically.  The  most  informative  works  include  the 
anonymous  Nihdyat  al-arab  ft  akhbdr  al-Furs  wa  7- 
^Arab.  mss.  Cambridge  Q;q225,  Cairo  ta^rikt  4505, 
summarised  by  E.G.  Browne  in  Some  account  of  the 
Arabic  work  entitled  ^'Nihd^yatu  7-?>a^/t  akhbdr  'LFurs 
wa  d-^Arab^  particularly  of  that  part  which  treats  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  in  y/L4,V(19CK)),  195-259;  Tha^^ibL 
Ghurar  al^bdr  muluk  al-Furs  wa-siyarahum.  ed,  and  tr 
H.  Zotenberg,  Histoiie  des  rois  des  Perses,  Paris  1900; 

Pt.-Djahiz,  A'  aLTd^  JT  aktldk  ai- muluk.  Cairo 
1322/1914,  tr.  Ch,  Pellat,  Le  livre  de  la  couronne, 

Paris  1954;  DinawarT,  A'.  al-Akhhdr  al-iiwdl,  Leiden 
1912;  Ya'kQbl,  Ta^fkh.  Leiden  1883;  Jabart, 

Sasanid  section  tr.  Noldcke,  Geschichte  der  Ferser  und 
Araber  zur  2^it  der  Sasaniden,  Leiden  1879;  Isfahan!, 

Ta^rlkh  sim  multlk  al-ard  wa  Tanbiyd^.  Beirut  1961; 

Mas^udr,  Muru^'.  Firdawsi,  S^dh-ndmay  Mosi.ow 
1963-71;  the  anonymous  Chronicle  tf  SPirt.  In  PO, 
iv/3,  219-313.  ii,  241-334,  vii/2,  99-203,  xiii/4,  437- 
639  The  late  Sasanid  period  is  also  covered  in 
Greek  by  Theophanes,  Chronograph  ia.  ed.  C.  de 
Boor,  Leipzig  1883-5,  tr.  H.  Turtledove,  7*he 
Chronicle  of  Theophanes.  Philadelphia  J9S2;  and  in 
Syriac  by  Michael  the  Syrian,  cd.  and  tr.  Chabot, 

Chronique  de  J^ichei  le  Syrien.  Paris  1899-1910,  repr. 

Brussels  1963,  both  of  which  are  based  on  earlier 
sources.  On  the  Muslim  conquest  of  Persia,  see 
BaladburL  tr.  P.K.  Hitii.,  7he  origins  oj  the  Islamic 
state.  New  York  1916,  repr.  Beirut  1966.  For  addi- 
tional bibliography,  see  M.  Morony,  ^Arab,  n.  Arab 
conquest  e//ran,  in  £/r,  ii  (1987),  203-10. 

(M.  Morony) 

SASARAM  [see  sahsaram]. 

SATALIA  [sec  antalvaJ, 

SATGA^ON,  Saptagrama  in  Sanskrit,  a famous 
medieval  pore  city  and  administrative  centre  in 
southwestern  Bengal.  Located  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Bhagirathi  and  Saraswati  and  adjacent  to 
both  IViveni — a holy  place  to  the  Hindus — and  Chbta 
Pandu^a  [see  pan^u^aJ,  the  city  existed  Jong  before  its 
conquest  by  a famous  Muslim  army  commander 
Zafar  KJian  Ghazt  during  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Kaykawus  ^ah  (689-700/1290-1301).  A thriving  port 
city  and  commercial  place  during  the  Sultanate 
period,  Satga^on  also  became  an  important  Muslimidsr.COm 
cultural  and  educational  centre  where  large  number  of 
mosques  and  madrasah  (such  as  the  Madrasa  Dar  al- 
Khayrat  dated  713/1313)  were  built.  Epigraphic 
sources  provide  us  with  a few  names  of  its  celebrated 
governors  such  as  Tarbiyat  Khan  in  861/1457,  Malik 
Barbak  Shah  (later  Sultan  Barbak  Shah)  in  860/1455 
and  Ikrar  Khan  in  860/1455. 

Among  its  Muslim  architectural  remains  is  a 
mosque  from  the  reign  of  Sultan  Nusrat  Shah  dated 
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936/1529  built  by  a saint  Sayyid  Djamal  al-DTn 
Husayn  b,  Sayyid  Falser  al-Dm,  an  immigrant  from 
the  Caspian,  coast  town  of  Amul  (see  Shamsuddin 
Ahmad.  v/ v,  Rajshahi  J960t,  24-7, 

28-9*  56-7^  68' 70).  Satga^on  was  an  important  mini 
town  smc:e  the:  beginning  of  8th/l4th  century.  The 
earHe^t  coin  discovered  so  far  is  dated  729/1328,  while 
the  latest  is  957/1550. 

The  first  ELiTopean  contacts  with  Satga^on  date 
from  the  1 530s  when  Portuguese  ships  started  using 
its  port.  Unfortunately^  due  to  the  violence  often  prac- 
tised by  the  Portuguese  in  the  area,  the  population  of 
this  grand  city — once  called  Porto  Piquefto  or  the  little 
Heaven  by  the  early  Europeans— started  dwindling. 
The  final  ruin  of  Saiga^on  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  silting  of  the  river  Saraswati^  as  the  port 
almost  lost  its  navigability  towards  the  end  of 
the  10th/ 16th  contury. 

Bibtiography:  Rakhal  Das  Bandyopadhyaya, 
Saplagmma  ar  ^tgdnvu,  in  JASB,  v/7  (July  1990), 
2 45 ‘62;  D-G.  Crawford,  Satgaon  cjk/  Tri^CTij,  in 
B^gal  Pa^t  A Pres£ni^  iii  (Jan, -April  1909),  18-26. 

(Muhammah  Yusuf  SloniQ) 
SATIH  B.  RABIJA,  a legendary  diviner  (kdhiti) 
of  pre- Islamic  Arabia,  whom  tradition  connects  with 
the  beginnings  of  Islam;  in  reality,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a quite  mythical  personage  like  the  other  kdhin  in 
whose  company  he  appears  in  most  stories,  SlliKk  al- 
5a^bT,  who  is  simply  the  humanisatiem  of  a 
demoniacal  monster  in  appearance  like  a man  cut  in 
two  til-ttisdn:  cf.  van  Vloten,  in  WZKM,  vjj 

[1893J,  180'1,  and  mi^kk).  Satift,  whose  name  means 
flattened  on  the  ground  and  unable  to  rise  on  aC‘ 
count  of  the  weakness  of  his  limbs"  {Lhdn  {li-^AraiP ^ 
iil,  312),  is  described  as  a monster  without  bones  or 
muscles;  he  had  no  head  but  a human  face  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  chest;  he  lay  on  the  ground,  on  a bed  of 
leaves  and  palm  branches,  and  when  he  had  to  change 
his  position  ‘"they  rolled  him  up  like  a carpet";  only 
when  he  was  irritated  or  inspired  did  he  inflate  himself 
and  stand  up.  His  close  resemblance  to  Shikk  is  accen- 
tuated by  legend  which  makes  them  both  be  born 
without  the  intervention  of  a father  in  the  night  before 
the  death  of  the  kdhinu  Xurayfa  (the  wife  of  ^Amr 
Muzaykiya^.  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  this  name,  who 
is  said  to  have  foretold  the  catastrophe  of  the  breaking 
of  the  dam  of  Ma^rib  in  the  Yemen).  She  is  said  before 
dying  to  have  made  the  two  newborn  monsters  come 
to  her  and,  after  spitting  in  their  months  (the  classic 
mcth^id  of  transmitting  magic  p<jwer),  declared  them 
her  successors  in  the  art  of  kihdnfi. 

In  spite  of  these  characteristically  mythical  features, 
Arab  genealogical  tradition  has  not  refused  to  give 
Satift  ^ place  in  its  system,  but  gives  him  a name  and 
a paternity  (Rabr  b.  Rabija  b.  Mas^ud  b.  Maain  b. 
DhPb).  which  connect  him  with  the  G_hassanid  branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Azd  (just  as  it  connects  Sftikk  with  the 
Banu  $a^b,  a branch  of  the  Band  Ba^jjlla)  and  more 
precisely  with  the  Band  L^i^b  (Ibn  Durayd, 

286;  Wustenfeld,  Gmealog.  TahfUm^  11,  16;  according 
to  others,  the  Band  DhPb  belonged  to  the  ^Abd  al- 
i^ays*  a tribe  belonging  to  the  Rabija  group);  there 
even  seems  to  have  been  in  historic  times  an  Azd  clan 
claiming  descent  from  Satib  (Abu  al-Sidjistant, 

Kitdb  at-MiZamm&un^  3,  in  Goidziher,  AbhandL  zur 
amk  Pkihiogie,  Leiden  1896-9,  ii). 

Among  the  legends  associated  with  the  name  of 
Sapb  some  arc  connected  with  the  pre -history  of  the 
Arabs  and  represent  Sa^ffi  as  acting  as  a diviner  and 
judge  {^kamj  without  any  regard  for  history  or  chron- 
ology, being  totally  fictitious;  sometimes  wc  Find  him 
dividing  among  the  sons  of  Nizar  (Mudar,  RabT^a, 


lyad  and  Anmar)  their  father's  estate  ii,  46,  4th 

cd.,  ii,  39);  sometimes  we  find  him  consulted  with 
Shikk  by  al-!^arib  al-^AdwanT  (Wustenfeld,  Gzn. 

Ydbftieriy  D,  13)  regarding  the  real  p<.>sition  of  RasI, 
the  ancestor  of  the  ThakFf*  to  whom  ^-Zarib  had  been 
forced  to  promise  his  daughter  in  marriage  (AghdnK  ^ 
ii,  7.5).  In  al-Ya^kubl  {Ta^nkfi,  i,  288-90),  it  is  he  who 
decides  the  difference  that  arose  between  ^Abd  al- 
Muttalib,  the  Prophet's  grandfather,  and  the  two 
Rays!  tribes  al-Kilab  and  al-Ribab,  regarding  the 
ownership  of  the  well  of  Dfiu  1-Harm  discovered  by 
the  former  in  the  vicinity  of  aJ-Ta^ifi  but  the  paraUeli 
versions  of  the  same  story  cither  do  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  arbitrator  or  give  him  that  of  another 
kdhin,  Sal  am  a b.  AbT  Hayya  al-Kud^^F  (al-Maydani, 

Am^di^  ed,  1284,  i,  36«ed.  1310,  i,  30;  Yakut,  iv, 

629;  L^A\  xiii,  283). 

Two  other  legends,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a com- 
pletely Islamic  stamp;  according  to  the  first,  given  by 
Ibn  Ishak,  who  does  not  give  his  sources,  Sapb 
consulted — as  always,  with  ^ikk — ^by  the  Lakhmid 
chief  RabF^a  b.  Na^r  regarding  a dream  which  had 
frightened  him,  reveals  to  him  that  South  Arabia  will 
be  invaded  by  the  Abyssinians  and  that  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  latter  and  t he  brief  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sians it  will  be  conquered  by  a Prophet  (Muhammad); 
as  a result  of  the  oracle,  Rabija  b*  Na^r  sends  his  son 
^Amr  at  the  head  of  the  tribe  to  the  king  of  Persia  who 
settles  them  at  al-Hira;  this  is  the  ""South  Arabian" 
version  of  the  foundation  of  the  Lakhmid  dynasty  (cf. 

G.  Roth  stein.  Die  iJy>nasti€  def  in  ai 

Berlin  1899,  39). 

The  second  and  most  widely  disseminated  legend 
goes  back  to  a certain  Hani^  al-M.akhzQmT,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  150  years  and  about 
whom  Muslim  historiographical  tradition  knows 
nothing  (see  Ibn  IJa^jar,  I^dba^  vi,  279,  no,  8,929).  It 
forms  part  of  the  cycle  of  the  ^Hdm  &l-Huhuwwii,  that  is, 
of  the  miraculous  signs  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
prophetic  mission  of  Muhammad.  In  the  night  when 
the  latter  was  born,  remarkable  phenomena  occurred 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  king  (Kisra. 
Anushirwan).  not  being  able  to  get  an  explanation 
from  his  magicians,  asked  the  king  of  al-Hfca,  al- 
Nu^man  b.  aJ-Mundhir  (an  anachronism!),  to  send 
him  someone  who  could  explain  it.  Al-Nu^man  sent 
*Abd  al'Masib  b.  Bukayla  aJ-Ghassanl  (on  whom  see 
al-Si^istanr,  Kitdb  38;  Caetaoi,  Annafi 

deirixidm,  ii,  935.  12  A.H.,  § 165,  iv,  657,  2 1 A.H., 

§ 328),  who,  not  being  able  to  explain  these  marvels 
himself,  went  to  Salih > his  maternal  uncle,  who  lived 
in  the  desert.  He  found  him  at  the  pciint  of  death,  and 
his  appeal  was  unanswered;  only  after  his  nephew  had 
addressed  him  in  verse,  did  the  kahiTi  predict  to  him 
the  coming  fall  of  the  Persian  Empire  and  its  conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  etc.  Having  delivered  this  oracle,  his 
uncle  Sadh  died. 

batlh  claimed  t<i  receive  his  kntiwJedge  of  the  future 
from  a familiar  spirit  (raY,  see  kahin),  who  had 
overheard  the  conversatj^m  of  God  with  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai  and  had  revealed  part  of  it  to  him.  Here 
we  see  the  inlluence  of  the  R.ur’anic  passage  (LXXIl, 

J)  about  the  r^inti  who  overhear  God's  utterances,  I ST.  CO  ITI 

The  calculations  of  the  Arab  historians  on  the  age 
reached  by  Saflh  are  naturally  completely  fanciful; 
those  of  them  who  place  his  birth  at  the  time  of  the 
bursting  of  the  dam  at  Marib  and  his  death  at 
Muhammad's  birth,  give  him  a life  of  600  years.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Abu  Hitim  al-Sit^istani  (sec 
above),  whose  version  is  markedly  different  from  the 
others  (he  does  not  speak  of  his  monstrosity,  puts  his 
home  in  al-Babrayn,  etc,),  makes  him  die  in  the  reign 
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of  ihe  Himyaritir  king  ^bu  and  ihcrefore  does 

not  know  of  his  prophecy  to  Kisri  Anush  irwan. 

Bi^&grapky  (in  addition  to  works  quoted  in  the 
article):  fbn  Hisham^  9-12;  i,  911-14, 

981-4;  (Noldeke^  Giickkhie  dtr  Pfrstr  u.nd  Araber , 254- 
7);  iii,  312-13  (with  variants  on  the  text  of  al- 

Xsibari);  Dtnawai4i  ai-Akhbar  ai^tiwdi^  56;  Ibn  ^Abd 
Rabbihi,  af-^fkd  al-faT^d\  i,  J33-4,  4th  ed.,  i,  94-5; 
Shark  al-lilarinyya^^  i,  216-17  (commen- 
tary on  the  18th  Diyarbakrh  7hViM  <3^ 

Khamts.  i,  227-8;  Mas^udT,  Murui^l,  iii,  364  == 

§ 1249;  KaawmT,  at-maf^tu^ly  cd. 

Wustenfeld^  i,  318-20;  Ibn  Khallikan,  Wafaydt  ai- 
a^ydrij  ed,  “"Abbas,  ii,  230-1^  tr.  de  Slane^  i,  487-8; 
Damiri,  iiaydt  1st  ed.,  i,  46-9,  2Tid  cd,, 

i,  43-4;  Frey  tag,  prcnfi*rftid,  i,  160;  Caussin  de 

Perceval,  Essai  sur  Ihistoir^  des  Ambes  andens^  i,  96-7; 
Sprenger^  Uai  and  dit  Lthn  dts  M&hammad,  i, 

134-6.  A new  analysis  of  the  documentation  used  in 
this  article,  with  some  additions,  has  been  made  by 
T.  Fahd  in  his  La  diidnatiGn  arohe,  ^Paris  1987,  see 
esp.  44,  66,  83,  lOl,  165,  186-9,  250. 

(G.  I.KVI  DkLI.A  VlDA-fT.  pAHOh 

S ATP  ANT  HIS,  adherents  of  a group  in  India  that 
broke  away  from  the  main  NizarJ  Isma^Tlf  da^wa  in  the 
Subcontinent  in  the  10th/ 1 6th  century.  Also  called 
Momnas  or  Imam  ^ahls,  these  followers  of  the  Sal- 
panih  (the  true  way)  gave  their  allegiance  to  Muham- 
mad Shah,  the  son  of  Imam  Shah,  a Ni^ari  Isma^ilT 
ddH  and  son  of  one  of  the  major  pfrs  of  the  tradition, 
Hasan  Kabir  al-Din.  They  continue  to  preserve  their 
own  version  of  the  ^inans,  literary  expressions  of  devo- 
tion and  religious  teaching  common  to  the  da^^wa 
tradition  in  India,  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  Imams 
of  the  Nizirl  line.  Their  main  centres  arc  at  Pirana  in 
Gujarat  and  Burhanpur  t'.  j in  Khandegh 

Bibli&^raphy  r W,  Ivanow.  Th^  of  Imam  Sbdh 
in  Gujarai^  in  JBBJRAS,  xii  (1936),  19-70;  G. 
Khakcc,  Thf  £>asa  Avotara  of  Ike  Satpanthx  i^mdiits  and 
imam  St^kls  of  Indo- Pakistan^  diss.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity 1972,  unpubl.;  Azim  Nanji,  The  Nizdn  hmd^^tli 
in  the  Indo- Pakistan  Subeoniinent,  New  York 
1973.  (Azim  Nanji) 

SATYA  PIR,  literally  the  true  saint’',  the  name 
of  a cult  wh  ich  f1  ou  rished  j n Bengal  and  claimed 
both  Hindu  and  Muslim  adherents.  Islam’s  entry  into 
Bengal  gave  birth  to  some  important  socio- religious 
trends  in  Hindu  society  which  expressed  themselves  in 
cults  like  the  Vaish  navite.  the  Dharma  and  the  Satya 
Pir  ones.  According  to  the  Subhodaya,  many  local 

sadkuii,  who  were  mostly  Tantric  Gurus,  embraced 
Islam  and  adopted  devotion  to  pirs,  to  whom  they  at- 
tributed supernatural  powers.  Cults  like  Satya  Pir, 
Pan^^  Pfr,  Manik  Pfr.  Ghora  Pir  and  Madari  Pir  cen- 
tred round  pirs  and  attracted  both  Hindus  and 
Muslims  to  their  fold. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Satya  Pir  cult  to 
a Brahmin  youth  of  Mymensingh,  Kanka  by  name, 
who  had  accepted  a Muslim  saint  as  his  spiritual 
preceptor.  At  the  behest  of  his  pir  he  composed  during 
the  reign  of  the  Bengal  Sultan  ^Ala^  al-Dm  Husayn 
Shah  in  ca.  907/1502  an  epic  poem  Vidyasundara  kahini 
to  pronounce  the  spiritual  glories  of  Satya  Pir. 
Originating  in  northern  and  eastern  Bengal,  the  Satya 
Pir  cult  became  popular  all  over  the  province.  The 
first  Bengali  poet  to  compose  verses  on  Satya  Ptr  was 
Shay  lib  Fayd  Allah,  whose  S'dOid  Pirkavya  was  compos- 
ed at  some  time  between  952-83/1545-75,  Since  Fayd 
Allah  was  an  expert  in  music  and  had  written 
Ragmaia,  the  first  book  on  music  in  Bengali  literature, 
the  Cult  of  Satya  Pir  spread  thrijugh  music  and  song 
also.  Later  on,  considcrabie  literature  appeared  on 


Saiya  Pir  in  Bengali.  Vidyapati,  a Hindu  poet  of  the 
18th  century,  compost'd  his  poem  Pfr  an^aii^ 

which  further  popularised  the  cult  in  Bengal.  In  the 
later  pan  of  the  19th  century,  the  cult  lost  its  earlier 
popularity  due  to  the  opposition  of  Muslim  reformist 
movements.  The  view  that  Sultan  Husayn  SJl^h  (898- 
25/1493-1519)  was  ihe  originator  of  the  Satya  Pir  cult 
lacks  contemporary  evidence,  though  the  possibility  of 
the  sultan  encouraging  the  cult,  from  mixed  motives 
of  superstition  and  policy,  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

The  followers  of  the  Saiya  Pfr  cult  make  special  of- 
ferings on  the  day  of  the  full  motm.  They  place  a 
wooden  plank  which  they  consider  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Satya  PTr,  and  put  food  and  comestibles  on  it  and 
distribute  them  as  tokens  of  blessing.  The  Satya  Pir 
Bhita  (dwelling)  stands  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Bud- 
dhist monastery  at  Paharpur  in  Ra^sh^i  district.  Its 
custodian  still  enjoys  rent-free  lands,  though,  barring 
a few  areas  in  Bengal,  the  Satya  Pfr  cult  is  non- 
existent now. 

Bikhography:  Afematrs  of  ike  ATehaeolagieal  Survey 

of  India ^ no.  55,  Delhi  1938,  9,  80;  H.  Misra,  Shekh 
Subhodaya^  ed.  S.K.  Sen,  Calcutta  1927;  Sukumar 
Sen,  Bengaia  sahiiye  itihasa^  Calcutta  1940.  832;  A. 

Karim,  Social  history  of  ike  Mmiims  in  Bengal,  Dacca 
1959,  165  ff. , ^Chittagong  1985,  216-18;  Rharat- 
chandra,  Satya  narain  vratakaiha,  Calcutta;  RnamuJ 
Haq,  Range  sufi  prabhava,  Calcutta  1935,  241;  idem, 

A history  of  Sufidsm  in  Bengal^  Dacca  1975,  277-92; 

D,C.  Sen,  History  tf  the  Bengali  language  and  literaiare^ 

Calcutta  I9n,  797;  M.R.  Tarafdar,  Husain  Skaki 
Bengal  - a socio- political  study,  Dacca  J9G5;  M.A. 

Rahim,  Social  and  cidtuml  histoty  of  Bengal,  i,  Karachi 
1963,  338-9  etc.  (K.A.  Nizami) 

SA^UJil-BULAIJ  faec  sAw^y-eonA^;]. 

SAUL  ( see  talut]  , 

SAWA  (older  form  Sawa^lp  cf  tbe  nisba  Sawadji, 
found  at  the  side  of  SawT),  atown  of  northern  Per- 
sia some  125  km/80  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Tehran 
(lat.  35^  00'  N.,  long.  50“  22'  E.,  altitude  960 
m/3,149  feet).  It  was  formerly  on  the  Razwfn-Rumm 
rcjad  used  in  mediaeval  times  but  now  replaced  by  the 
modern  paved  roads-system  centred  on  Tehran,  and 
on  the  main  cjiravan  and  pilgrimage  route  from  south- 
western Persia  and  lower  ^Irak  to  Rayy  and 
Khurasan,  but  this  too  has  been  replaced  by  the 
modern  highway  from  Khuzistan  m Arak  and  K,umm 
and  then  to  Tehran,  bypassing  Sawa,  as  does  also  the 
railway.  The  town  has  thus  lost  importance  in  modern 
times  and  the  agriculture  of  the  surrounding  district 
has  been  affected  by  decreasing  water  supplies  and  the 
encroachment  of  salt  desert.  Sawa  itself  is  situated  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  a plain  watered  by  the 
Kara  Cay  (the  mediaeval  Gawmaha  river)  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  between  Hamadhan  and  Sawa  and 
peters  out  eastwards  into  the  Great  Dc.sert. 

I,  History. 

Sawa  is  not  known  before  the  Muslim  period.  VV. 
Tomaschek  (zTstr  histsnseke  Topographje  von  Persien,  in 
SB  Ak  Wien,  ch  [1083],  154-7)  connects  its  name  with 
the  Avestan  w'Ord  sava,  PahlavT  savaka,  * ^advantage, 
utility'*  (?).  The  Persian  dictionaries  gives  "’pieces  of 
gold’*  for  rdKJfl.  According  to  Tomaschek,  Sawa 3 f. CO fTI 
responds  to  the  Sevavicina  or  Sevakina  tif  the  Tabulae 
Ptu  tingiria  nae . 

The  mediaeval  geographers  placed  Sawa  within  the 
province  of  PjibaJ,  but  they  state  that  it  was  attached 
administratively  both  to  Hamadhan  and  to  Rayy  at 
various  rimes.  It  was  often  linked  with  the  town  of 
Aba  or  Awa  {q.v.  ] to  its  south  on  the  Gawmaha  river. 

The  geographers  describe  Sawa  as  prosperous  because 
of  the  transit  traffic,  its  camels  and  camel-drivers 
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being  famous,  and  as  having  a h'riday  mosque,  baths 
and  fortifications.  The  people  were  strongly  Sunni, 
hence  often  ax  odds  vviih  their  neighbours  in  Awa  who 
were  fervent  Shifts  (see  ijluduA  al-^dlam,  tr.  Minorsky, 
133,  § 31 .22;  Le  Strange,  Lands  oj the  Eastern  Caliphate, 
211-13,  228-9;  Schwarz,  Iran  im  Mittelalter,  539-42). 
Ibn  al-Athir,  cd.  Beirut,  viii,  512,  mentions  an  attack 
of  Kurds  on  the  Pilgrimage  caravan  near  Sawa  in 
344/955-6.  In  ca.  420/1029  the  lord  of  Sawa  is  recored 
as  one  Kamru  al-DaylamI,  who  allied  with  the  incom- 
ing bands  of  Ghuzz  J to  besiege  Rayy  {ibid.,  ix, 
382).  It  suffered  badly  from  sacking  by  Cingiz  Khan*s 
Mongols  in  617/1220,  who  burnt  down  a library  there 
of  what  Yakut  calls  unparalleled  richness  and  which 
also  contained,  according  to  al-KazwInl,  scientific  and 
astronomical  instruments.  By  the  next  century,  how- 
ever, it  had  revived,  and  Hamd  Allah  Mustawfi 
describes  it  as  within  a fertile  agricultural  district  and 
as  nourishing.  Its  walls  were  8,200  ells  in  cir- 
cumference, having  been  rebuilt  by  a local  magnate, 
Kh^adja  ^ahlr  al-Dln  'All  b.  Malik  Sharaf  al-Din 
SawadjI.  The  people  of  Sawa  were  still  Sunnis  of  the 
madfihah.  but  the  surrounding  villages  had 
become  largely  Shi^I:  the  whole  district  of  Sawa  pro- 
duced revenue  of  25,000  dinars  (Yakut,  Bulddn,  ed. 
Beirut,  iii,  179-80;  al-Kazwini,  Atkdr  al-bildd.  ed. 
Wiistenfeld,  258;  Mustawfi,  Nuzha.  62-3,  tr.  Lc 
Strange,  67-8). 

Among  the  European  travellers,  Marco  Polo  men- 
tions Sawa  (“Saba”)  as  the  town  from  which  the  three 
Magi  kings  set  out  for  Bethlehem  and  where  they  are 
buried  in  a square  sepulchre.  This  Persian-Christian 
legend  must  be  based  on  a local  popular  interpretation 
of  texts  like  “Reges  Arabum  et  Saba  dona  adducent” 
(Psalm  Ixxii.  10).  According  to  another  story  given  by 
Marco  Polo,  the  three  kings  are  buried  respectively  at 
Sawa,  Awa  and  KaPa-yi  Atashpiarastan,  which  Yule 
located  between  Sawa  and  Abhar,  while  Tomaschek 
identified  it  with  Diz-i  Gabran  (one  stage  beyond 
Kum  on  the  road  from  Kashan). 

Sawa  is  mentioned  by  Giosafa  Barbaro  (1474), 
Figueroa  (1618),  etc.  Chardin  lamented  its  sterile  soil 
and  heat.  In  1849  the  English  consul  K.E.  Abbot 
counted  300-400  houses  in  Sawa  with  1,000  in- 
habitants; he  says  that  the  soil  is  excellent  everywhere 
that  it  is  not  mixed  with  the  kawtr,  but  that  the  salt 
desert  is  met  with  at  only  6 km/9  miles  from  the  town. 

At  the  present  day  the  population  of  the  district  of 
Sawa  is  wholly  ShPl.  It  consists  of  Persians  and 
Turks.  The  latter  belong  to  the  local  confederation  of 
Shah-Sewen.  which  includes  the  remnants  of  the  tribe 
of  Khaladj  [^.v.  ].  The  district  of  Sawa  is  frequently 
called  Khaladjistan.  There  are  Shahsewen  to  the 
north-east  and  to  the  south  of  Sawa.  The  Khaladj  live 
more  especially  to  the  north  of  the  Kum-SuUanabad 
road  (Rahgird,  Tadj-Khatun.  Djahrud.  Tafrish)-  In 
several  of  their  villages  (Kundurud,  Maw^jan,  Sift, 
Fowcjjird,  Kardedjan),  various  dialects  of  Turkish  are 
spoken,  making  up  the  distinct  Turkish  language 
known  as  Khaladj.  extensively  studied  by  Minorsky 
and  Doerfer;  see  for  this,  khaladj.  2.  Language.  In 
recent  times  Sawa  has  formed  part  of  various  ad- 
ministrative combinations.  Sometimes  it  was  gov- 
erned along  with  the  districts  to  the  south  (Mahallat, 
Ka/.zaz),  sometimes  with  Zarand  (northeast  of  Sawa) 
and  Kharrakan  {vulgo:  Karagh^n).  This  last  moun- 
tainous district  formed  an  enclave  between  the  prov- 
inces of  Kazwin  and  Hamadhan.  It  consisted  of  three 
buluks:  Afshar-i  Baki^lu,  Afshar-i  Ktitilu  and 
Karagoz;  the  chief  town  of  Kharrakan  is  situated  in 
the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  It  is  called  Awa,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  place  of  the  same  name 


in  the  Sawa  district.  About  1890  Sawa  was  governed 
by  an  Austrian  officer  in  the  Persian  service,  von 
Taufenstein.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  it 
formed  a kind  of  fief  of  the  brigade  of  Persian 
Cossacks  at  Tehran.  One  of  the  higher  officers  of  this 
military  force  acted  as  governor  of  Sawa  and  controll- 
ed the  Turkish  natives  who  supplied  the  principal  con- 
tingent to  the  brigade. 

The  modern  town  of  Sawa  comes  within  the  central 
province  (ustdn)  of  Persia  and  is  the  chef-lieu  of  the 
ihahrastdn  of  the  same  name.  The  ruins  of  the 
mediaeval  town  and  its  citadel  can  still  be  seen.  In  ca. 

1950  it  had  a piopulation  of  ca.  18,000  (Razmara, 
Farhang-i  (Hu^rdjiyd-yi  Irdn-zamtn,  i,  109),  which  had 
risen  by  1991  to  93,920  {Preliminary  results  of  the  1991 
census.  Statistical  Centre  of  Iran.  Population 
Division). 

Among  famous  men  born  in  Sawa,  Y^ut  mentions 
Abu  Tahir  ^Abd  al-Rafiman  b.  Ahmad,  one  of  the 
principal  ShafPl  imams  (d.  484/1091).  A colleague  of 
the  great  vizier  of  the  Mongols.  Rashid  al-Dln 
was  Sa^d  al-Din  Sawasjjl,  executed  in  711/1312  after 
his  fall  from  power.  Mustawfi  mentions  the  tomb  of 
Shaykh  ^Ulhtnan  SawadjI  near  the  town.  On  the  poet 
Salman-i  Sawa^ji  (700-78/1.300-76),  see  E.G. 
Browne,  LHP,  iii,  260-71  etc.,  and  the  article  s.v. 

2.  Antiquities  and  architecture. 

These  include:  (i)  The  barrage  on  the  Kara-^ay 
(about  12  miles  south-south-west  of  the  town),  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  Shams  al-Dfn  l^uwaynl  \q.v.  J,  vizier 
of  several  Il-Khanid  rulers  of  the  7th/ 13th  century  (sec 
Mustawfi,  Nuzha,  221).  The  barrage  is  said  to  have 
been  restored  under  the  Safawids;  it  is  known  as  band-i 
^dh  ^ Abbas.  It  occupies  the  passage  between  two  hills 
and  is  about  65  feet  high,  100  long  and  45  thick. 

Beside  it  on  the  left  bank,  the  road  rises  in  a kind  of 
spiral;  caravans  were  thus  able  to  ascend  the  dam, 
which  was  used  as  a bridge,  and  descend  on  the  west 
side  by  a gradual  slope  on  the  right  bank. 

(ii)  The  fortress  of  Klz-kaPa  on  a rock  in  the  centre 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  not  far  from  the  dam. 

(iii)  The  mosques  and  minarets  of  the  town  itself. 

The  Friday  Mosque  on  the  south  .side  of  the  town, 
rebuilt  in  the  $afawid  period  by  ^ah  Tahmasp  I, 
may  well  occupy  the  site,  so  Minorsky  thought,  of  the 
Friday  Mosque  mentioned  by  al-MukaddasI,  392  n.  a 
(“distant  from  the  market”);  it  incorporates  an  an- 
cient structure,  and  Buyid  period  inscriptions  (so  far 
unpublished)  have  recently  been  uncovered  there. 
Adjacent  to  it,  but  free  standing,  is  a brick  minaret, 
first  described  by  Dieulafoy,  with  an  inscription  dated 
504/1110-11  in  the  names  of  the  Sal^uk  sultan 
Muhammad  b.  Malik  ^ah  and  the  ^Abbasid  caliph 
al-Musta?hir  [q.vu.\.  In  the  town  centre  is  the 
Masfijid-i  Maydan  with  an  early  $afawid  inscription 
and  with  its  minaret  naming  as  builder  a local 
DaylamT amfr,  Abu  Dulaf  Surkhab  b.  ^Imad  al-Dawla, 
and  the  date  .50.3/1109-10. 

Bibliography.  W.  Tomascheck,  Zur  historischen 
Topographic  von  Persien,  i,  in  SB  Ak  H^ien,  cii  (1883), 

154-7;  Le  Strange,  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate, 

210  ff. , 228-9;  Schwarz,  Iran  im  Mittelalter,  539-42 
(these  authors  giving  references  to  the  l^r^ahib^r.COITI 
geographers);  Hudud  al-^dlam,  tr.  Minorsky,  13.3; 
Mustawfi,  Nuzha,  62-3,  tr.  67-8;  K.E.  Abbott, 
Geographical  notes  ...,  in  JRGS  (1855),  4-10;  H. 

Binder,  Au  Kurdistan,  Paris  1887,  380  (photograph 
of  the  db-anbdr  at  Sawa);  J.  Dieulafoy,  La  Past, 

Paris  1887,  photographs  of  the  barrage  and 
religious  buildings  within  the  town,  165-173;  Sir  A. 
Houtum-Schindler,  Eastern  Persian  Irak,  London 
1903,  129-30;  Yule-Cordier,  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco 
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Foio^,  London  1903,  i.  78-81;  F.  Sarrc,  Dmkmdlfr 
persischet  Baukunst,  Berlin  1910,  ii,  112-23;  E.  Herz- 
Teld.  ^JjChofasan . ..  Dmkjj^js^eoeTaphischf  Sludien  zur 
Kulturgei'chichtjf  in  Iran^  in  /r/-,  xi  (1921), 

170;  Pop>c,  Survey  of  Persian  art,  index;  A.  Godard, 
Les  anciennes  mosquees  de  I’lran,  in  Arts  asiatiques,  iii 
(1956),  48-63,  83-8;  G.C.  Miles,  Inscriptions  on  the 
minaret  oj  Saveh,  Iran,  in  Studies  in  Islamic  art  and  ar- 
chitecture in  honour  of  Professor  K.A.C,  Creswell,  Cairo 
1965,  163-78;  Sylvia  A.  Matheson,  Persia,  an  ar- 
chaeological guide"^,  London  1976,  190. 

(V.  Minorsky-IC.E.  Boswortii]) 

3.  The  town’s  role  in  Muslim  legend. 

Sawa  plays  an  important  partinthelcgcndsol' 
Muhammad.  According  to  a frequently  quoted 
tradition  (for  details  see  A.  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Mohammad,  i,  134  IT.,  and  Th.  Noldeke, 
Geschichte  der  Perser  und  Araher,  253  ff.),  a lake  {Jbuhayra') 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sawa  sank  into  the  ground  in 
the  night  in  which  the  Prophet  was  born.  The  site  was 
still  pointed  out  to  al-KazwIni  in  the  7th/ 13th  century. 
As  the  tradition  quoted  shows  a rather  accurate 
knowledge  of  Iranian  matters,  we  may  safely  seek  an 
allusion  to  a definite  Iranian  conception  in  this  single 
feature  of  the  story.  Now  in  Zoroastrian  eschatology 
the  lake  Kansava  {Kasaoya-)  plays  an  important  part; 
in  the  later  Avesta  it  is  located  in  Eastern  Iran  and  is 
said  to  correspond  to  Lake  Hamun  in  Sidjistan.  In  it 
is  preserved  the  seed  of  Zaraihush*ra.  from  which  in 
the  end  will  arise  the  saviour  Saoshyant.  When  we 
find  the  legend  of  the  drying-up  of  a lake  in  Iran  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  Muhammad,  we  may  inter- 
pret it  as  an  allusion  to  this  mythical  lake.  I'he  legend 
symbolises  the  destruction  of  the  hojje  of  a Zoro- 
astrian saviour,  just  as  the  earthquake  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Ctesiphon  recorded  in  the  same  tradition 
symbolises  the  end  of  the  Iranian  empire  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  sacred  fire  the  end  of  Zoroastrian 
culture.  (H.H.  Schaeder) 

SAW  AD,  a name  used  in  early  Islamic  times 
for  ^ I rain;  ].  While  the  name  ^Irak  has  been 
proved  to  be  a Pahlavi  loanword  (from  Erag,  “low 
land,  south  land”,  occurring  in  the  I’urfan  fragments, 
with  assimilation  to  the  semantically  connected  root 
^k\  cf.  A.  Siddiqi,  Studien  uber  die  persischen  Premdworter 
im  klass.  Arab.,  Gottingen  1919,  69;  H.H.  Schaeder, 
in  Isl.,  xiv,  8-9;  J.J.  Hess,  in  ZS,  ii,  219-23)  sawad 
“black  land”  is  the  oldest  Arabic  name  for  the  alluvial 
land  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  given  on  account  of 
the  contrast  to  the  eye  between  its  greenness  and  the 
dazzling  white  Arabian  desert  (Yakut,  Mu^^am,  iii, 
174,  14  sqq.).  The  name  has  undergone  a threefold 
development  of  application.  (1)  It  is  identified  with 
the  political  notion  of  ^Irak  and  thus  corresponds  to 
the  Sasanid  province  of  Suristan  (Dil-i  Erdnihahr). 
With  this  meaning,  the  historians  of  the  Arab  con- 
quests use  the  name  Sawad  for  'Ira^j;  (sec  e.g.  al- 
Baladhuri.  Futuh,  241 , 1 ; because  the  Muhadjirun  ac- 
quired such  extensive  properties  there,  it  became 
known  as  “the  Garden  of  Kuraysh*’),  and,  especially, 
the  compilers  of  monographs  on  taxation  or  |>olitical 
handbooks  (cf.  Abu  Yusuf,  Yahya  b.  Adam,  Kudama 
and  al-Mawardi,  also  Ibn  KhaJdunL  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  the  cadastral  and  revenue  regulations  of 
^Umar  I,  the  name  Sawad  was  used  officially.  (2)  It  is 
used  as  the  name  of  the  cultivated  area  within  a 
district,  e.g.  Sawad  al-^Irdk,  Sawad  Khuzistdn.  Sawdd  al- 
Urdunn.  (3)  Before  the  name  of  a town,  it  means  the 
systematically  irrigated  and  intensively  cultivated 
fields  in  its  vicinity,  e.g.  the  Sawdd  of  aI-Ba$ra,  Kufa, 
Wasil,  Baghdad.  Tustar,  Bukhara,  etc. 

Bibliography:  The  fundamental  work  is  H. 


Wagner,  Die  Oberschdtzung  der  Anbaujldche  Babyloniens 
und  ihr  Ursprung,  in  Nachrichten  v.d.  Kgl.  G.  W.  Gdtt., 

Phil. -hist.  Kl.  (1902),  224-98.  On  the  philological 
point,  see  Lane,  i,  4,  1462b.  On  the  technical  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  A.  von  Kremer,  Uber  das  Budget  der 
Einnahmen  unter  der  Regierung  des  Hdrun  al-ralid,  in 
Verh.  d.  VII.  Internat.  Orient.  Kongr. , ii,  1888;  M.  van 
Berchem,  La  propriete  territoriale  et  Pimpot  fonder  sous 
les  premiers  califes  (1886);  D.C.  Dennett,  Conversion 
and  the  poll  tax  in  early  Islam,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1950,  ch.  II;  F.  Lokkegaard,  Islamic  taxation  in  the 
classic  period,  Copenhagen  1950,  index;  M.G. 

Morony,  Iraq  after  the  Muslim  conquest,  Princeton 
1984,  index.  (H.H.  Schaeder*) 

$AWAFi  Isee  SAFi|. 

SAWAKIN.  the  Arabic  form,  in  English  Suakin; 
Bet^awyet;  u-Sok,  an  island  and  port  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  19*  07'  N.  and  37®  20'  E. 
in  the  present  Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

A narrow  inlet  from  the  sea,  about  3 km/2  miles 
long,  widens  on  the  inside  to  form  a natural  harbour 
11-15  m/35-50  feet  deep  which  can  easily  accom- 
modate about  20  traditional  coastal  vessels;  growing 
coral  reefs  make  it  dangerous  to  navigate  at  night.  In 
this  harbour,  a coral  island  fPjazIrat  Sawakin),  360- 
450  m /1 ,200-1,500  feet  in  diagonal,  rises  ca.  2 m/6 
feet  above  high  water  mark.  Another  two  small  and 
one  larger  island  (Qjazirat  al-Shavkh  ^Abd  Allah  al- 
J^abarti.  marked  on  British  maps  variously  as 
Condenser-,  Hospital-,  or  Quarantine  Island)  are 
connected  to  the  mainland  today  by  silt  and  salt-pans 
and  no  longer  recognised  as  islands.  Qjazirat  Sawakin 
is  the  site  of  the  old  town,  a typical  Arab-Islamic  In- 
dian Ocean  merchant  settlement.  Its  houses,  built 
mainly  of  coral,  are  up  to  four  storeys  high;  most  have 
tumbled  down  today.  A causeway  built  in  1878  links 
the  island  to  the  mainland  (al-Kayf;  Be^awyet:  u- 
Gef).  I’here,  the  dwellings  are  mostly  Bec^ja  \q.v.  \ huts 
built  of  reed,  palm  mats,  driftwood,  and  more  recent- 
ly, scrap  metal  or  sackcloth.  Much  of  al-Kayf  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  remnants  of  a fortified  wall  erected 
1887-8.  Outside  the  wall  a number  of  suburbs  have 
grown,  in  p>articular  around  the  water  storage  basin 
al-Fula  and  the  salty  wells  at  al-Shata.  I’he  mainland 
settlement  has  been  more  populous  than  the  island 
town  since  at  least  the  early  I9th  century;  in  1814,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  5,000, 
compared  to  3,000  on  the  island.  I’he  population  grew 
only  slightly  during  the  century  and  fell  to  ca.  5,000 
during  the  Mahdist  wars.  After  a brief  recovery 
(1904:  10,500)  it  dwindled  to  around  4,000  during 
1937-67,  but  rose  again  in  the  1970s.  I'he  local  census 
of  1979  gave  a figure  of  13,714  inhabitants  (all  on  the 
mainland).  Sudanese  Bes|ja  and  refugees  (often  from 
Eritrea)  each  constituted  about  40%. 

Popular  etymology  has  inspired  several  legends 
concerning  the  origin  of  Sawakin.  The  best-known 
story  tells  of  seven  virgin  slave  girls  sent  from  Ethiopia 
to  a northern  king.  Upon  arrival  they  were  found  to 
be  pregnant  and  explained  that  during  an  overnight 
stay  on  the  island  of  Sawakin  they  had  been  visited  by 
“seven  ^Vnfi”  {sab^a  dfinn),  and  that  “the  Djinn  had 
done  it”  {sawwd  diinn  [sic]),  for  it  was  ‘Ithe  ^Vflrfljlar.COm 
dwelling”  (sakan  al-tHinn}.  The  king  sent  them  back  to 
the  i.s]and  where  their  children  were  born,  and  from 
them  descended  the  inhabitants  of  “Sawajjjin”  > 

Sawakin.  The  lexicographer  al-FIruzabadi  li.sts  the 
i.sland  in  his  fCdmus  s.v.  f-k-n.  Roper  argued  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  suk  “market”  (Bec^awyet  u-suk, 
construct  form  i-sukib,  which  may  be  heard  as  i-sookim; 
Correspondence,  in  Sudan  Notes  and  Records,  xxii  [1939], 

293-4). 
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'I'hc  port,  one  of  the  few  sheltered  anchorages  with 
a fairly  reliable  supply  of  water  on  an  otherwise  in- 
hospiiabie^,PP^^t;^  probably  been  used  since  Anti- 
quity. identify  it  with  place  names  col- 

lected by  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  from  the 
heterogeneous  information  brought  back  by  mer- 
chants have,  however,  remained  inconclusive.  Most 
likely  candidates  are  Aip:?|v  EuayyeXiwv  “port  of  good 
tidings”,  'A<nc(^  “round  shield”,  and  S^oexo  Xtp^Qv  (all 
from  Ptolemy;  the  latter  is  found  on  'labula  XV. 
Codex  Urbinas  Graecus  82,  fols,  87  (86)''-88  (87)'^),  and 
Sace/Sacae/Suche  of  Pliny.  The  name  Sawakin  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  4th/10th  century  as  a minor  f>ort  in 
the  country  of  the  Bedja  with  trade  connections  to 
iQjudda  and  Nubia  (al-Hamdani,  41,  133;  Ibn 

flawkal,  55;  Yakut,  iii,  182;  Ibn  Sulaym  al-UswanI, 
Afihbdr  al-Nuba,  in  al-MakrizI,  K.  al-Aiawd^iz,  ed.  G- 
Wiet.  Cairo  1922,  iii,  257,  272).  'Fhe  export  of  grain 
and  animal  products  from  its  hinterland  to  the  Hifijjaz 
was  probably  the  earliest  and  most  stable  source  of 
Sawakin’s  income,  but  its  natural  harbour  also  gave 
it  a certain  significance  as  an  anchorage  on  the  trade 
route  between  Egypt  and  the  Yemen,  even  while 
^Avdhab  t'- ] was  still  the  large.st  port  on  the 
Sudanese  coast,  'lliis  significance  increased  in  the 
6th/ 12th  century  after  the  decline  of  Bacjli^,  and 
Sawakin  subsequently  became  involved  in  the  strug- 
gles for  control  of  the  Red  Sea  trade  between  Dahlak 
[^. t;. ],  Egypt,  and  the  Meccan  Sharifs.  The  Fatimids 
established  a special  fleet  to  protect  the  ships  of  the 
Karim!  [q.v.\  merchants  threatened  by  pirates  while 
travelling  between  ^Aydhab  and  Sawakin.  On  occa- 
sion, Sawakin  and  Dahlak  went  to  war  over  control  of 
the  islands  lying  between  them.  Sawakin’s  local  rulers 
(Muslims  since  at  least  the  7th/ 13th  century)  collected 
customs  from  the  ships  calling  at  the  port;  they  had, 
however,  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  and  to  pay  them  tribute.  In  case  of  insubor- 
dination they  faced  punitive  expeditions. 

By  the  early  8th/ 1 4th  century  the  Sharifs  of  Mecca 
[q.v  ] gained  control  over  Sawakin  (Ibn  Banuia,  ii. 
161-2,  tr.  Gibb,  ii,  362-3),  perhaps  driven  by  a desire 
to  secure  a trade  route  that  reduced  their  dependence 
on  grain  imports  from  Egypt.  They  were  only  able  to 
establish  a foothold  on  the  African  coast  by  co- 
operating with  the  Beejja,  whose  rulers  (the  Hadarib) 
maintained  direct  control  of  the  more  important  port 
of  ^Avdhab.  Both  sides  had  to  acknowledge  a measure 
of  Egyptian  sovereignty. 

Following  the  decline  of  ^Aydhab.  Sawakin  became 
the  largest  northeast  African  port  north  of  Ma$awwa' 
(V-t/.  J,  serving  as  an  entrepot  for  the  upper  Nile  basin 
and  as  the  major  point  of  embarkation  for  pilgrims 
from  the  Sudanic  belt.  Through  the  commercial  net- 
works of  the  Banya  (Hindu  and  Jain  merchants  from 
India)  Sawakin  partook  in  the  lucrative  (but  fluc- 
tuating) Indian  Ocean  trade.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
8th/ 14th  century  the  Hadarib  moved  their  capital  to 
Sawakin.  Egyptian  pressure  continued;  Sawakin  was 
sacked  in  843/1439-40  and  had  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Mamluks  (who  used  it  as  a place  of 
banishment)  until  the  end  of  their  rule. 

The  10th/ 16th  century  saw  two  major  changes  in 
the  geopolitical  situation.  The  Ottomans  became  the 
leading  military  power  in  the  Red  Sea  after  their  con- 
quest of  Egypt  and  the  defeat  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
they  succeeded  the  Mamluks  as  overlords  of  Sawakin. 
Their  first  landing  there  occurred  around  1520,  and 
in  962-4/1555-7  Ozdemir  Pasha  \q  v.\  established  the 
Ey^et  of  Habesh  ],  with  Sawakin  as  its  ad- 
ministrative headquarters.  The  residence  of  the 
beylerbeyi  was  transferred  several  times  between 


Sawakin,  Ma^awwa^,  and  Djudda  until  1113/1701. 
when  the  province  was  finally  united  with  the  san^idk 
of  ^udda  and  the  post  of  shaykh  al-Haram  of  Mecca, 
with  j^udda  as  seat  of  the  administration.  The  hidHm- 
mai^m  of  the  sandjflk  of  Sawakin  was  appointed  by  way 
of  annual  tax-farming. 

Secondly,  the  Fun^j  sultanate  of  Sinnar 
new  political  centre  on  the  Nile,  tried  to  gain  control 
of  the  port,  which  led  to  fighting  with  the  Ottomans. 

Neither  of  these  outside  forces  was  able  to  maintain 
complete  authority  over  Sawakin,  however;  they  had 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Be^a  amir  who  resided  on 
the  Kayf  (the  families  monopolising  this  office  became 
known  as  “Artega”).  In  theory,  the  amir  shared  the 
revenues  of  the  port  (customs  and  a poll-tax  for 
pilgrims)  with  the  Ottomans;  in  practice,  he  only  paid 
if  he  felt  they  were  strong  enough  to  pose  a threat. 

'Hie  diversion  of  the  trade  route  from  India  to 
Europe  around  Africa  caused  a depression  of 
Sawakin’s  international  trade  in  the  1 7th- 1 8th  cen- 
turies. But  its  function  as  a trans-shipment  centre  for 
African  trade  with  the  Arabian  peninsula  secured  it 
continued  importance,  and  when  Ottoman  power  in 
the  Red  Sea  declined  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
the  Sharif  of  Mecca  assumed  control  of  Sawakin. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century,  the  power 
struggles  between  fhe  Sharif,  the  Wahhabis,  the  Ot- 
tomans and  the  Egyptians  gave  greater  independence 
to  the  local  leaders  in  Sawakin.  But  when  Muhammad 
^Al!  \q  v.\  defeated  the  Wahhabis  in  1813,  Sawakin 
became  subject  to  Egyptian  domination  (though  not 
sovereignty)  even  before  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan. 

In  1830  the  Ottoman  Sultan  officially  recognised  this 
situation,  but  when  Egypt  had  to  evacuate  most  of  her 
acquisitions  in  1841,  the  Red  Sea  territories  were 
nominally  returned  to  the  Ottomans.  They  were 
unable  to  exert  effective  control,  however,  leaving 
Sawakin  and  Ma.sawwa^  practically  independent. 

Late  in  1846,  the  Ottomans  leased  both  ports  to 
Muh^nimad  ‘All  for  the  duration  of  his  lifetime 
against  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  5,000  purses 
(the  amount  suggests  that  Egypt  had  strategic  rather 
than  economic  interests).  In  1849,  they  revened  to  the 
Ottomans,  though  an  actual  Ottoman  presence  was 
not  re-established  until  1851.  Egypt  continued  her  ef- 
forts to  gain  control  of  Sawakin,  which  many  regarded 
as  an  easier  outlet  for  the  increasing  Sudan  trade  than 
the  Nile  route.  In  spite  of  protests  by  local  traders, 
who  feared  Egyptian  competition,  Sawakin  and 
Ma§awwa^  were  transferred  to  Egyptian  administra- 
tion in  Dbu  ’l-Hiiljc^a  1283/May  1865  (for  details,  see 
G.  Douin,  Histoire  du  regne  du  Khedive  Ismail^  iii/1, 

Cairo  1936,  268-77,  305-6). 

Sawakin’s  importance  grew  with  the  increase  in 
Red  Sea  trade  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  shipping  (since  1829),  the  colonial  exploitation 
of  the  interior  as  a source  of  gum,  ivory,  and  slaves, 
and  the  marketing  of  European  industrial  goods. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  ( 1 869),  European 
merchants  were  able  to  outdo  their  Indian  and  Arab 
competitors;  the  latter  were  increasingly  left  with 
smuggling  and  the  slave  trade  (formally  illegal  since 
1855).  Nevertheless,  the  export  of  ghee  and  grainiCter.COm 
the  Hi^j^  remained  the  largest  and  most  stable  part 
of  Sawakin’s  trade. 

Political  stability  and  the  economic  opportunities 
attracted  a cosmopolitan  population,  and  the  building 
boom  of  the  1870s  effaced  much  of  the  earlier  ar- 
chitecture. The  over-ambitious  modernisation  pro- 
jects devised  by  the  Egyptian  administrators  largely 
failed,  however,  and  the  exaction  of  forced  labour, 
heavy  taxation,  and  increasing  “foreign”  control  did 
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not  hdp  the  government’s  popularity.  A significani 
part  of  the  local  populaiioo  left  the  town  during  the 
1884-9 1 S^waktn,  the  only 
Sudanese  town  never  conquered  by  the  Mahdists,  was 
the  chief  base  for  British  rniliiary  operations  in  the 
eastern  Sudan.  Trade  was  severely  disrupted » though 
it  never  stopped.  The  important  route  to  Berber  was 
reopened  in  1891.  and  for  a brief  time  Sawakin  flour- 
ished again  as  an  import  centre  for  the  new  Con- 
dominium authorities. 

Natural  deficiencies  made  it  unlit  for  modern  ship- 
pings however,  and  after  190S  it  was  replaced  by  the 
newly -constructed  Port  Sudan  which,  apart  from 
having  more  room  for  expansion^  gave  the  British 
greater  control  over  maritime  commerce  by  limiting 
the  role  of  Sawakin ^s  indigenous  urban  population 
and  of  the  Egyptians.  By  1910.  the  administrative  and 
economic  centre  of  gravity  had  shifted  to  the  new 
port,  and  after  most  merchants  transferred  there 
(1928-5),  Sawakin  fell  into  disrepair.  In  the  mid- 
1940s,  over  80%  of  its  houses  had  collapsed.  The 
customs  were  finally  closed  in  1946,  and  Sawakin  was 
left  with  only  the  pilgrimage  traffic  which  was  offici al- 
ly restricted  to  the  old  port  during  1908-52  and 
lingered  on  until  1973, 

l‘he  relocation  of  the  Sudan’s  official  dhow  harbour 
to  Sawakin  in  1968-72  gave  the  town  a new  function 
as  a centre  of  boatbuilding,  dhow  tradings  and 
llshing.  its  social  composition  was  radically  altered  by 
the  influx  of  drought  and  war  refugees  during  the 
1970s;  the  island  town  remains  deserted,  and  Sawakin 
now  consists  of  a collection  of  villages  on  the 
mainland.  A new  impetus  has  been  given  by  the  large 
container  port  opened  in  1991  to  relieve  pressure  on 
Port  Sudan. 
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(A-  Hoi-ueinz) 

SAWDA  BT.  ZAM^A  a.  RAVYts  n.  ‘^Aaui  Smams, 
Muhammad’s  second  wife,  was  one  of  the  early 
converts  to  Islam.  She  was  of  the  noble  tribe  of 
Ruraysh  [i?.  u.  ] on  her  father's  side,  and  her  mother  al- 
Shamus  bt.  Rayyis  b.  'Amr  of  the  Banu  'Adi.  was 
from  the  Medinan  Ansar  [q.v  ],  supporters  of  the 
Prophet.  She  accompanied  her  first  husband  al* 

Sakran  b,  ^Amr  to  Abyssiniya,  along  with  her  brother 
and  his  wife,  with  the  second  party  of  Muslims  who 
emigrated  there.  I'he  couple  returned  to  Mecca  before 
the  hit^ra  ),  and  al-Sakran,  who  had  become  a 
Christian  in  Abyssinia,  died  there. 

Sawda’s  marriage  to  Muhammad  was  arranged  by 
Khawla  bt.  H^kim  tJ.j,  who  wished  to  console  him 
for  the  loss  of  Khadtdja  and  took  place  about  a 

month  after  the  latter's  death,  in  Ramadan  10/631, 

I'here  is  some  disagreement  among  Muslim  scholars 
wht^thcr  the  Prophet  first  married  Sawda.  the  mature 
widow,  or  the  virgin  bride  ^A’isha  ).  According  to 
one  tradition,  he  chose  Sawda  because  of  her  devotion 
to  his  mission  rather  than  ^A^igha.  daughter  of  his 
closest  friend-  In  any  case.  Sawda  lived  alone  with 
Muhammad  for  some  time  since  was  too 

young  for  her  marriage  to  be  consummated  and  re- 
mained with  her  parents. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  hi^ra,  Sawda  and  Muham- 
mad's daughters  were  brought  to  join  him  in  Medina; 
her  dwelling  was  among  the  first  to  be  built  adjacent 
to  the  mosque  area.  Despite  her  access  to  the  Prophet 
and  proximity  to  the  centre  of  affairs,  only  one  Or  two 
traditions  are  related  from  or  about  her  compared  to 
the  numerous  .^WiV^s  ascribed  to  'A^i^a.  On  two  oc- 
casions when  Sawda  asserted  herself.  Muhammad 
reproved  her. 

I'he  most  noteworthy  event  in  Sawda's  life  with 
Muhammad  was  her  success  in  dissuading  him  from 
divorcing  her.  because  if  resulted  in  the  revelation  of 
sura  IV,  127:  '^If  a woman  fearcth  ill-treatment  from 
her  husband,  or  desertion  ,.,  it  is  no  sin  for  them 
twain  if  they  make  terms  of  peace  between  them- 
selves.'’ Muhammad  lavoured  ^A^isJja  and  (in  8/629) 
apparently  decided  to  divorce  Sawda,  but  she  stopped 
him  in  the  street  and  implored  him  to  take  her  back. 

She  offered  to  yield  her  day  to  as  “she  was 

old,  and  cared  not  for  men;  her  only  desire  was  to  rise 
on  the  Day  of  Judgement  as  one  of  his  wives'’.  The 
Prophet  consented,  and  after  that  the  verse  was  re- 
vealed to  him. 

Sawda  gained  a reputation  for  being  heavy  and 
ungainly  because  during  a pilgrimage.  Mufiarnmad  laf.COm 
allowed  her  to  reach  Mina  for  the  morning  prayer 
before  the  crowd’s  arrival,  to  avoid  being  jostled,  a 
privilege  he  denied  ^A^i^ha.  Because  she  was  an 
unusually  (all  woman.  '^Umar  recognised  her  from 
afar  at  night  and  convinced  the  Prophet  to  seclude  his 
wives.  Sawda  is  sometimes  confused  with  Zaynab  bt. 

Djahgh  as  the  “longcst-haitdcd’ ’ among  the 

Prophet's  wives.  i,e,  the  most  charitable,  who  would 
be  the  first  lo  join  him  in  Heaven,  She  was  generous 
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and  humorous,  ^A’iaha  used  to  sayt  “There  is  no 
woman  in  whose  skin  I would  rather  be  than  Sawda's, 
except  that  sheiid somewhat  envious",  Sawda  as  well 
as  Zaynab  bt.  Djahsh  did  not  take  part  in  the  last 
pilgrim  age  t implying  that  God  and  his  Prophet  pre- 
ferred them  to  remain  in  their  home. 

After  Muhammad's  deaths  Sawda  received  a gift  of 
money  from  ^Umar,  which  she  ordered  to  be  dispers- 
ed like  her  share  of  the  spoils  of  i^ftaybar.  She  died  in 
Medina,  in  Shawwal  54/Scptem be r- October  674, 
during  the  caliphate  of  Mu^awiya^  who  bought  her 
house  in  the  Mosque  precincts,  together  with  that  of 
Safiyya,  for  lf!0,000  dirhams. 

Bibliographjy^  Ibn  Hisham>  214,  242,  459,  787, 
1001;  Ebn  Sa'-d,  viii,  35-39;  Ibn  Hanbal,  Mu^rt^id, 
vi,  223,  271;  Tabari,  i.  1767,  1769,  iii,  2437-40; 
Aghani\  iv,  32;  Ibn  Hihban,  A\  Hay- 

darabad  1973-62,  iii,  183;  Ibn  al-ffJLaysarani,  d/- 
Diam  ^ bayna  Aitdbay  Abt  Na^r  at- Kaiaba^Hit  wa-Abt  Bakr 
at-Ifbahajii  JT  n^dl  ai-Mu/^hdri  wa-Jidustim,  Haydar- 
abad  1905,  ii,  no.  2371;  ph  ahabf,  a^idm 

ai-nu bald E eiru i 1981-8,  ii , no . 40 ; Ibn  H a^ar 
al-'^Askalanl,  Ijaba^  Cairo  1970-2,  vii,  nos.  11337, 
11887;  Oaetani,  Annati  d^tV  Ixiam^  i,  378-9;  N- 
Abboic,  Aishahy  th§  hthv^d  oj  Mohammed,  Chicago 
1942,  3-8,  11-12,  24,  26,  41-42,  44-45,  94,  197; 
Sawda,  Cairo,  l!)ar  al-Ma''Irif  1983. 

(V.  VAGGA-[RUTii  Rodeo]) 
SAWDA,  M[rza  Mu1:{ammad  RafT  (1125- 
1 195/1713-1781),  a highly  esteemed  Urdu  poet,  was 
born  in  DihlT.  His  father  came  from  a military  family 
of  Kabul,  and  he  settled  in  Dihll,  where  he  became  a 
wealthy  merchant.  The  future  poet  was  a spendthrift 
in  his  youth,  and  after  his  father’s  death  he  soon 
disposed  of  his  inheritance  by  riotous  living.  After  a 
spell  of  soldiering,  he  turned  to  a poetical  career, 
adopting  the  takhailus  of  Sawda  (Ar.  "melancholy, 
madness”),  an  apt  name  in  an  age  when  poets  con- 
centrated on  gha^at.  Perhaps  it  was  also  a pun  on  Per- 
sian sawda  (“trade"),  in  allusion  to  his  fathcr'a  oc- 
cupation (Saksena,  op.  ci7. , 61).  Hb  counly  manners, 
due  to  his  upbrining,  enabled  him  to  find  patrons  easi- 
ly, and  his  undoubted  poetic  talents  soon  won  him 
recognition.  As  was  the  usual  custom,  h^concentrated 
largely  on  Persian:  but  the  poet  Khan-i  Arzu  persuad- 
ed him  to  change  to  Urdu  “a  momentous  decisiort 
which  bad  a far-reaching  effect  on  his  poetic  career 
and  the  development  of  Urdu  poetry”  (Sadtq,  83). 
Saksena  {op.  dt.,  66)  describes  him  as  the 
"Shakespeare  of  Urdu”).  And  few  will  deny  that  he 
is  a pioneer  of  Urdu  poetry,  and  probably  one  of  the 
six  greatest  poets  of  the  iSth  and  i9th  centuries. 

Though  he  composed  many  ghazat  poems — 
especially  in  his  early  years — he  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  a master  in  the  genre.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  does  not  project  the 
accepted  portrait  of  the  ghazal-gd  as  a lover  let  down 
by  a cruel  beloved.  Nor,  at  the  other  end  of  the  ghazal 
spectrum,  can  he  be  regarded  as  a mystic  poet.  He 
was  a Shl^T  and  exceedingly  proud  of  it.  This  emerges 
in  his  poetry  in  various  forms,  but  it  is  not  the  key  to 
his  mastery  as  a poet.  This  lies  in  bis  command  of 
many  different  genres,  his  virtuosity  in  the  tech- 
niques, his  positive  approach  to  his  metier  and  his  ap- 
parent pride  and  joy  in  it. 

The  political  situation  in  DihlT  made  life  there  In- 
creasingly less  congenial,  and  an  exodus  of  poets 
gathered  momentum.  In  1754  Sawda  moved  to  Far- 
ru khabad:  then  in  (?)  1771  to  Faydabad  (Fay?abad), 
where  the  Nawab  Shudj^^  al-Dawla  became  his 
patron.  The  succeeding  NawJib  A^af  al-Dawla  found- 
ed a new  capital  at  Lucknow  in  1774.  and  took  the 


poet  there  with  him,  granting  him  a substantial  salary 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Though  undoubtedly  an  architect  of  Urdu  poetry, 
he  retained  many  features  of  "Persian  decadence”,  as 
later  critics  called  it,  but  not,  however,  the  passion  for 
ihdm  {double  aitendre).  His  vocabulary  is  rich,  but 
predominantly  Persian -Arabic.  He  revelled  in  dif- 
ficult rhymes  and  metres.  His  poetry  is  full  of  energy, 
and  at  time  vitrioiic.  Turning  to  the  forms  for  which 
he  is  famous,  he  is  recognised  as  a“ possibly  the — 
leading  ^^r<fa-^(Z( writer  of  odes)  [see  mad^.  6. 

in  Urdu).  These  include  religious  ones  in  praise  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  Shi^i  Imams,  and  secular  ones  in 
praise  of  nobles  and  rulers  including  Nawab  GhazI  al- 
Dln  Khan  on  his  birthday,  and  Nawabs  Sftudja^  al- 
Dawla  and  A^af  aJ-DawIa.  There  are  also  numerous 
poems  of  satire  {ha4idiha^w),  which  ranged  from  the 
amusing  to  the  vulgar,  and  are  often  exaggerated.  He 
also  composed  a number  of  ma^nawiR  and  marlhiya^. 

His  poems  m murabba^a  and  mitkhammas  and  various 
other  forms  should  be  mentioned.  He  is  also  credited 
I with  introducing  into  Urdu  verse  what  is  termed 
tamiMliyyei,  skd^iri  ("gnomic  verse”),  in  which  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  first  hemistich  of  a verse  is 
followed  by  an  illustrative  metaphor  or  simile  in  the 
second;  this  could  be  used  in  many  verse  forms. 

Bibliography:  Among  a number  of  published 
collections  of  bis  poetry,  KuHiyydt  Sawdd  by 
Nawal  KigJhdr,  Lucknow  1936,  can  be  recommend- 
ed. Of  critical  studies  of  the  poet.  Khali k An- 
^uman,  Mirzd  Muhammad  Sawdd,  Aligarh 

1966,  deserves  mention.  A useful  selection  of  his 
poetry  is  found  in  K^drat  ^AIT  Sbawk.  'Trdmkdt  al- 
ed.  Nadhir  Afimad  Faruk,  Lahore  1968, 

119-71.  Unfortunately,  the  earlier  pages,  including 
the  biographical  notes  arc  missing  from  the  original 
ms.  of  this  section.  Accounts  of  the  poet  are 
found  in  two  general  English  sources  for  Urdu 
literature,  namely  Muhammad  Sadiq,  A hislory  of 
Urdu  iit^ature,  Ixmdon  1964,  82-93,  with  many 
quotations  in  Urdu  script,  often  with  English 
translations:  also  Ram  Babu  Saksena,  A history  of 
Urdu.  liiiTature,  Aligarh  1927,  60-80,  which  contains 
no  quotations.  Haywood) 

At.-SAWDA^,  more  precisely,  AL-KqARiBA  al- 
Sawda’  "the  black  ruin”,  the  ancient  Nashshan.  an 
important  archaeological  site  In  the  Djawf  of 
Yemen,  102  km/63  miles  to  the  north-east  of  $an^a^,, 
still  inhabited  today,  and  adjoining  the  north-cast  of 
the  modern  settlement  of  aJ-Ma^lub,  the  main  centre 
of  the  Banu  Nawf.  It  lies  on.  the  left  bank  of  the  Wadi 
'l-Kharid  (Locally  called  al-Buhayra),  and  the  tell 
dominates  the  surrounding  plain  by  a do:£en  metres. 

The  ancient  enceinte,  ca.  1,200  m/3,940  feet  long, 
encloses  a rectangle  330  m/ 1,080  feet  by  280  m/920 
feet.  It  comprises  a thick  massif  of  unfired  bricks  cm 
to  which  abut  two  walls  faced  with  stone,  one  very 
carefully  constructed  facing  the  outside,  and  the  other 
less  so  facing  the  interior;  of  these,  there  remains  only 
a few  stone  foundations  and  a pile  of  sun-dried  bricks. 

As  in  other  sites  of  the  Djawf.  the  curtain  wall  was 
reinforced  at  regular  intcr\'als  with  square- plan 
towers;  several  of  these  are  still  siandinggp^pgltij^sr.COm 
western  part,  the  best  preserved.  There  were  four 
gates,  all  now  in  a very  ruinous  state,  which  can  be 
discerned  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  sides.  Inside  t^e 
town,  the  main  visible  traces  are  large  footings  of 
regularly-cut  stone  and  pillars  or  architraves  belong- 
ing to  the  gateways. 

At  720  m/2,360  feet  to  the  cast  of  the  town,  a fine 
sanctuary,  dedicated  to  the  local  god  'Aihtar  dhu 
Risaf  d-Ryf)  has  been  aJmost  wholly  preserved  by 
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iht:  sand  which  cowered  h.  It  was  partially  ex- 
cavated by  the  French  Archacoloj^ical  Mission  tn  the 
Yemeh- Aral)ti<l^«public  in  the  winter  of  i98fi-9 
{Breton,  (992).  and  is  notable  lor  the  quality  of  its  ar- 
chitecture and  its  decoration,  incised  on  the  supports 
of  the  lintel  of  the  entrance  porch,  as  well  as  the 
monolithic  pillars  suppenting  the  stone  covering.  The 
main  figures  of  this  decor  are  young  women  on  a 
podium  (which  the  people  in  the  l^awf  call 
“Daughters  of  ^ Ad' \ referring  to  the  mythical  tribe  of 
that  name  [sec  ^Aoj).  ibexes  in  movement,  ostriches, 
snakes  interwined  in  pairs,  bulls'  heads  and  geometric 
motifs.  The  very  ancient  inseriptions  carved  on  the 
pillars  of  the  entrance  porch  (SW/BA/iy  1-4)  and 
carbon-S  analysis  of  the  wofxl  found  in  the  mortar  of 
the  enclosing  wall  allow  us  to  date  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  temple  to  the  8th  century  B,G. 

The  irrigated  perimeter  of  the  wail  round  the  tell  is 
now  hardly  discernible.  The  traces  of  a tamarisk 
thicket  which  struck  the  discoverer  of  the  site, 

Hayyim  Hab^hush  fed,  and  summary  tr.  Goitein.  Ar, 
text  52^7-8;  Moscati-Sieindler.  1976.  86)  nevertheless 
show  that  a good  site  for  agriculture  and  a water  sup- 
ply existed  there,  [rrtgation  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
ticed for  many  centuries,  judging  by  the  thickness  of 
the  alluvium  cut  through  by  the  wadis,  which  exceeds 
a do^en  metres. 

The  site  and  the  temple  of  have  yielded  87 

inscriptions,  in  the  two  e pi  graphic  South  Arabian 
languages  MadhabI  and  Sabaean  (sec  on  these, 
Robin.  1992,  31  ff. ; for  a complete  list  of  these,  sec 
Avanzini,  1993), 

Al-Sawda^  is  the  ancient  Ns^n,  shown  by  four  m- 
scriptions  at  the  site  containing  this  name  (al-Sawda^ 
52  - CIH  440/4;  al-Sawda"  75  - RES  2902  - M 
126/1;  SW-BA/I/5  and  6);  the  vocalisation  of  the 
name  was  probably  Naghshan.  if  one  relies  on  the  sole 
mention  of  this  loponym  in  Arabic,  a poem  of  the  12ih 
century  A.D.  (Madeiung,  1992,  37).  This  last  was  the 
capital  of  a small  independent  kingdom,  equally  called 
Naahlhan.  in  the  Sth  century  B.C.  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  one.  Only  one  person  with  the  titk-  of 
king  is  known;  ^iumhuyafa^  Yasran,  son  of  I.uba^an. 
king  of  NaEhEhan  (S^mhyf^  Ys^rn  bn  Lb^  mik  in 

SW /BA/I/5  and  6;  see  also  RES  3945/14-17  and  al- 
Sawda^  4,  where  the  same  person  is  mentioned  with- 
out a title).  The  kingdom  V.s  territory  included  the  town 
of  Nashshan.  that  of  Nashk”'^'  modern  al- 

Bayda^)  and  a district  called  Ayk^”*  with 

numerous  scctlcinents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  B.C..  the  kingdom  of  Saba which  already 
dominated  the  basin  of  the  Adhanar  modern 

wadt  Dhana)  rivtrr  and  the  northern  sector  of  the 
Djawf,  undertook  to  impose  its  piotection  over  Nash- 
Sihan.  probably  fearing  that  the  latter  would  unify  the 
Ci^wf  and  become  a threat  to  Sabaean  supremacy  in 
South  Arabia.  Led  by  a mukarrib  (a  sovereign  superior 
to  the  kings,  whose  name  means  “unifier"')  Karib^il 
Watar.  son  of  Dhamar'^ali,  Saba^  launched  two  sue- 
ces.sful  campaigns  against  Nash^an.  which  emerged 
from  the  struggle  seriously  weakened,  losing  territory 
to  Saba^  (Nashk'^"^  and  Ayk^"*)  and  suffering  under 
severe  conditions  (destruction  of  the  royal  palace 
called  ^AFraw  (^rw)  and  the  enceinte  of  the  capital,  in- 
stallation of  a Sabaean  garrison  and  the  building  of 
the  temple  of  AJmakah  ( ^hnkh)^  the  great  god  of  the 
Sabaeans,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  (see  on  this  war, 
Robin,  forthcoming).  Its  independence  was  thus  com- 
promised, and  it  was  soon  annexed  by  the  kingdom  of 
MaTn  (attested  from  700  B.C.  to  120-100  B.C.. 
with  its  capital  Karnaw.  Kmw,  in  the  lower  Diawf). 
and  then  some  decades  befijre  the  disappearance  of 


Ma'-in,  by  Saba^  (see  al-Sawda^  52  - CIH  440,  the 
oldest  Sabaean  Language  text  found  at  the  site).  This 
was  the  lime  when  the  Arabs,  notably  the  tribe  of 
AmTr  (W  or  settled  in  large  numbers  in  the 

l^awf  (Robin,  1992.  59-60,  158);  a Madhabr  text 
from  Nashshgn,  whose  ductus  dates  from  around  the 
2nd  century  B.C.  (al-Sawda^  80  - RES  2917  - M 
139).  mentions  precisely  “the  war  of  AmTr"  (f/r  ^r) 

(i.  2). 

At  the  lime  of  his  South  Arabian  expedition,  the 
Roman  Aelius  Gallus.  who  reached  Marib  ] in  25 
B.C.,  seems  to  have  taken  Nash|hirt.  for  amongst  the 
towns  of  the  Djawf  which  the  legions  look  by  storm, 

Fliny  mentions  Neslum  (vars.  Amnestum, 
Hancscutri)  (von  Wissmann  1976,  317,  401).  Around 
A.D  80-90,  NaEhsJian  was  a Sabaean  stronghold  with 
a royal  garrison  when  the  kingdom  of  Hadcaioawt  in- 
vaded the  I^awf  during  the  reign  of  Karib^il  Bayan. 
king  of  Saba^  and  JQhu  Ray  dan.  son  of  JQhamarSh 
Dharih  (Ja  643/22).  A 3rd-century  inscription  shows 
that  one  of  the  great  Sabaean  families,  the  Banu 
‘^UiJbkulan  ^^A^iyai.  had  clients  ( Vfti)  at  Naidlshan  (Fa 
76/7).  Only  one  inscription  from  the  site  of  al-Sawda^ 
goes  back  to  this  period,  al-Sawda^  51  JH  604,  a 
decree  pronouncing  upon,  it  appears,  the  inalienabili- 
ty of  the  crown's  landed  property,  palm  groves,  vines 
and  fields  of  various  kinds.  Nashshan  passed  under 
Hioiyarltic  control  when  Himyar  [^.  e ] annexed 
Saba^  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  and  the  last  men- 
tions of  the  place  date  from  the  4th  century.  The  site 
was  abandoned  between  the  end  of  the  yimyaritic 
period  (6th  century)  and  the  lOth  century,  for  the 
Yemeni  scholar  al-Hamdanf  memtons  it  as  a 

ruin  (al'^ariba  af-saiadd^  bi  'l-^^^kirijyya,  ed.  Muller, 

157/12,  see  also  ir.  Paris,  J938,  64,  66,  Paris,  1940, 

104,  108)  belonging  to  the  Nashkiyyun  (ed.  KhaiTb. 

12). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Naahslian  is  con- 
fined to  two  lists  of  deities  and  the  names  of  some 
temples-  The  official  pantheon  of  independent  Nash- 
shan,  given  in  two  texts  (al-bawda^  3 and  5).  includes 
in  the  protocolary  oi'der  ^AtJitar  Shari kan.  Wadd. 
Aranyada*^.  At  hear  dhu  Garab  and  *-Athtar  Nashk. 

The  inscriptions  further  mention  other  gods,  such  as 
^AtJhtar  Matab  f^amlr.  ^Ajiilar  dhu  Rabd  and  Rahs^ 
(al-Sawda^  3 and  5).  Four  temples  are  known  from  the 
texts:  Ri^af,  consecrated  to  '^Alb.far  (this  temple, 
whose  name  is  attested  solely  in  the  compound 
'Aih^ar  dhu  Ri^af,  may  possibly  be  identifiable  with 
the  one  excavated  by  the  French  Mission  outside  the 
town);  Saywad,  the  temple  of  ^AjJitar  Matab  Khamir, 
to  be  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  according 
to  al-Sawda^  3 which  mentions  it;  Garb“"\  the  temple 
of^Athiar,  attested  in  the  expression  “the  temple  of 
^Aihtar  dhu  Garb'^'f*",  whose  building  is  com- 
memorated by  al-Sawda^  5 - CJH  428  but  whose  ex- 
act localisation  is  unknown;  and  Na^ab,  the  temple  of 
Wadd.  mentioned  in  al-Sawda^  4/2,  whose  localisa- 
tion is  cquiilly  unknown.  To  these  fernples  should  be 
added  that  of  Almakah.  built  “in  the  centre  of  the 
town  of  Na,^2^an“.  after  the  Sabaean  victory  (RP^S 
3945/16).  Finally,  several  dedications  to  ^Atiitar  dhu 
Kabd  from  the  Minaean  period  (al-Sawd^^^^|-6^^^|^p  QQpp| 
one  to  think  that  there  was  also  a temple  dedica^ted  to 
this  deity. 

The  first  description  of  the  site  of  al-Sawda’  is  owed 
to  the  expedition  of  Joseph  Halcvy  (a  Jew  from 
Adrianople,  of  Hungarian  nationality,  who  became  a 
naturalised  French  citizen  after  the  expedition)  and 
his  Yemeni  Jewish  guide  Hayyim  Habghuahj  in  the 
spring  of  (870  (Halevy.  1872.  82-5,  200-14,  who 
writes  the  name  as  “Hs-Soud“;  IJabshQsh.  cd.  and  tr. 
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Goitein,  +5-6).  FinaJiy^  the  site  was  visited  by  the 
Egyptians  Muhammad  Tawfik  in  1944-5  (Tawftk, 
1951,  pi.  1,  marking  the  itinerary  followed)  and 
Abmad  FakhrT  in  1947  (Fakhrr.  1951 , i,  147),  then  by 
the  Russian  P.A.  Griyaznevi^  and  the  Italian  PaijJo 
Costa  in.  December  1 9 7 0 f G ri vaz nevii! . 1978,  220-1), 
and  finally  by  the  French  Mission  from  September 
1980  onwards  (Robin,  1980,  192-3). 

Bibliography:  1.  Inscriptions.  CIH  = Corpus 
inscriptionum  semilioarum,  IV.  Inscriptioots  Mimyaritioos 
et  Sahaeas  continent j Paris  1899-1930;  Fa  76,  see 
Fakhry,  1951,  ii;  la,  643,  647,  664-5,  see  A, 
Jamme,  Sohaean  ins£Tiplioni  from  Aiohrom  BUqii, 
Baltimore  1962;  M,  see  G,  Garbini,  Iscrizioni 
j^udarahiche.  /.  Iscrizioni  minse.,  Naples  1974;  RES  ^ 
Riperloire  d^ipigrapkie  Paris  1900-67;  al- 

Sawda^,  see  Avanzini;  SW/BA/I/l-fi,  see  Breton, 
1992. 

2.  Texts.  Hamdam,  ^ifa,  ed.  Muller,  Leiden 
1884-91;  N-A,  Paris,  'Tke  oniiquitirs  of  South  Arabia 
( - (r.  of  Book  VIII  of  the  Ikiil),  Princeton  1938; 
Fads  (cd,),  Ar.  text  of  Book  Vlil,  Princeton  1940; 
Book  X,  ed,  Muhibb  aJ-Din  al-KhatTb.  Cairo 
1368/1948-9;  I;4ayyim  Habsbusbp  -df?  aicount  of 
Joseph  Halioy  's  journey  to  Najran  in  the  year  1870.,.,  ed. 
with  summary  tr,  S,D,  Goite in,  Jerusalem  1941. 

3.  Studies.  J.  Halevy,  Rapport  iur  une  mission  ar- 

ohe'ologique  dans  le  in  JA^  6th  ser.,  xix  (^Jan.- 

Junc  1872),  5-98,  129-266,  489-547;  Ahmed 

Fakhry,  An  arehaeologieal journey  to  Yemen  {Mareh-May, 
1947)^  3 parts,  Cairo  1951-2;  Mubaminad  TawfTk, 
Lej  monuments  de  Ma^in  {Ytimen),  Cairo  1951  (in 
Arabic);  Gabrieli  a Moscati-Steindler,  Ijayyim  Mah- 
sds,  immagine  deih  Yemen,  Naples  1976;  H.  von 
Wissmann,  Die  Gesohichte  des  Sahdrereiohs  und  der 
Feidzug  des  A eii us  Galius^  in  Hildegard  Temorinl  and 
W.  Haase  (eds),  Aufsiieg  and  Miedergong  der 
Rdmischen  We/i.  II.  Principat^  ix/1 , Berlin  1976,  308- 
544;  A.F-L,  Beesfon,  The  transliieration , in  Corpus  des 
insers.  et  antiquites  sud-arabes^  i/l,  Louvain  1977,  pp. 
xxxiii-xxxvi;  P.A.  GriyaanevL^,  V poyska^  zaieryan- 
ni^  gorodoo  Yemenskie  reportali,  1978,  Ger.  ir.  idem, 
Im  Reich  der  Konigin  von  Saba,  Leipzig  1985;  J.*F. 
Breton,  Le  sanciaaire  de  ^Athiar  dhii-Risaf  d^as-Satndd^^ 
{Ripahiique  du  Y^en),  in  Acad,  des  Insers.  et  Belles - 
Lettres,  comptes  rendus  (1992),  429-53;  Ch.  Robin.  Les 
etudes  sudarabiques  en  languefrancaise:  1980,  in  Rayddn^ 
iii  (1980),  189-98;  idem,  Inabba^^  Haram,  al -Kafir, 
Kamma  et  al-ffardshif  Inveniaire  des  inscr.s.  sudarabi- 
^arr,  i,  fasc.  B,  Les  planches,  Paris-Rome  1992 ; 
idem,  Sheba,  in  Suppiemenl  au  Dielionnaire  de  ia  Bible, 
to  appear;  Atlessandra  Avanzini,  as-Sawdd.  Inuen- 
lario  delle  iserizioni  sudarabisebe,  3,  Paris  1995. 

(Ch.  Robxn) 

SAWDj-BULAK.  a Persian  corruption  of  sogbuk 
hulak  “cold  spring* % Kurdish  Sa-blagh,  the  name  of 
a district  in  southwestern  Ad h a rba vdjan , to  the 
south  of  Lake  Urmiya,  and  also  the  former  name  of 
its  chef-lieu,  the  modern  Mahabad  [4. if. |.  The 
districi  comprises  essentially  Mukri  Kurdistan,  in- 
habifed  by  the  sedentary  Mukri  and  DebokhrT  tribes 
of  Kurds,  speaking  the  Kurman^T  form  of  the  Kur- 
dish language  (classically  described  by  O.  Mann  in  his 
Die  M undart  der  Mukri- Kurden.  Kurdisch-persische 
P'orse/tungen,  4th  ser.  vol.  iii/ 1-2,  Berlin  1906-9.  Cf. 
Minorsisy^s  bibliography  on  Kurdish  in  EP  art. 
KURDS,  E.  Language),  and  confessionally  being  Sunm 
Muslims  of  the  Shafi^i  madiihab.  There  were  formerly 
also  Neo-Aramaic-speaking  Jews  in  the  town  of 
Mahibad.  For  a detailed  geographical  and 
topographical  description  of  the  Saw^-bulak  district, 
see  Minorsky’s  £/'  art.  s. v.,  on  which  the  present  arti- 
cle is  based. 


The  history  of  the  Kurdish  tribes  of  the  district  is 
only  really  known  from  ^afawid  times  onwards. 

During  the  I9th/16lh  century,  the  MukrT  chiefs  pur- 
sued an  opportunistic  policy  between  the  rival  powers 
of  the  Ottomans  and  ^afawids.  Si  rim  b.  Sayf  al-Dm 
challenged  and  defeated  in  battle  Shah  Isma'^jl  I in 
912/1506-7  and  then  later  sought  investiture  of  his 
lands  and  military  help  from  Sultan  Selim  I,  His  suc- 
cessors variou.sly  sought  the  aid  of  Shih  Tahmasp  I 
and  Sultan  Suleyman  the  Magnificent.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  Sarim*s  great- great -nephew 
Amiri  Beg  (11)  adhered  to  Suhan  Murad  III,  who 
added  to  his  hereditary  lands  in  Mukri  Kurdistan  the 
ivildyel  of  Shahrlzur  and  the  san^ab  of  MawsiJ.  But 
after  the  Ottoman  conrjuesf  of  Adharbaysjian  during 
the  Perso-Turkish  War  of  986-98/1578-90,  the  Ot- 
tomans were  in  a stronger  position,  and  Amlra  Pasha 
(as  he  now  was)  was  made  subordinate  to  the  Ot- 
toman governor  in  Tabriz,  reduced  to  authority  only 
over  his  hereditary  lands  and  compelled  to  pay  an  an- 
nu2il  tribute  of  J 5 ^arwiri^  of  gold.  In  the  early 
llth/17th  century,  the  historian  Iskandar  Beg  Mun- 
^hl  I was  an  eye-witness  of  Sh^h  ^ Abbas  Fa  ex- 

pedition again.sr  the  Mukrf  and  Bradbst  Kurds  {.see  his 
^Aiam~drd,  ir.  R.M.  Savory,  Boulder,  Colo. 

1978,  it,  1009-19,  years  1018-19/1609-10),  and  the 
episode  of  the  siege  of  Dumdum  KaFa  (south  of  Ur- 
miya on  the  Kasimlu  river)  became  a favourite  theme 
of  later  Mukri  heroic  ballads. 

In  the  early  I9lh  century,  the  Turkish  governor  for 
the  in  Maragha,  Ahmad  Khan  Mukaddam, 

took  strong  measures  against  the  MukrTs  by  massacr- 
ing several  of  their  chiefs.  In  the  last  decades  of  the 
century  there  was  fierce  sectarian  fighting  between  the 
Sunni  Kurds  of  Sawdj-bulak  and  the  ShFis  of  the 
Marlgh^  district.  After  1905  the  Saw^-bulak  district 
was  gradually  taken  over  by  Ottoman  forces  under 
Mehmed  Fadfi  Pasha,  until  in  1914  the  old  frontier 
between  Turkey  and  Persia  was  restored  through  its 
ddi  mi  nation  by  Russian  and  British  representatives. 

The  region  wag  the  scene  (jf  fierce  Russo-Turkish 
fighting  in  the  First  World  War,  beginning  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Russian  Consul  at  Saw^j-bulak, 

Colonel  A.  lyas,  at  nearby  Miyandoab. 

After  the  War.  under  Rida  ^ah  Pahlavl  ],  the 
name  of  Siwdj-bulak  town  was  changed  to  Mahibad. 

For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  modern  town,  and 
especially  its  role  a.g  capital  of  the  short-lived  Kurdish 
Republic  of  1946,  see  mahabad. 

Bibliography:  Sir  R.  Kcr  Porter,  Travels  in 
Georgia,  Persia  etc.,  London  1822,  iii,  453-98;  Gol, 
Monteifh,  Journal  of  a tour  through  Azerbaidjan,  in 
JRGS,  iii,  1833,  5-6;  J.B.  Fraser,  Travels  in  Kar- 
disian,  London  1834;  J.CL  Rich,  Narraiiue  of  0 
residence  in  Kurdistan,  London  1836,  i,  223-260;  H. 
Rawlinson,  Notes  on  a Journ^  from  Tabriz  in  1838,  in 
JRGS,  X (1840),  (extremely  important  article);  Rit- 
ter, Efdkunde,  1838,  viii,  393;  1840,  ix,  586,  597, 

603-4,  631,  807,  822,  940,  944,  J014-36;  M. 

Wagner,  Reise  nock  Persien  und  dem  Land  der  Kurden, 

Leipzig  1852,  ii,  100-2;  Scheref-nameh,  ed-  W. 
Veliaminof-Zernof,  St.  Petersburg  J860,  i,  279-96; 
tr.  F.B.  Charmoy,  St.  Petersburg  *873,^^|^^3jar.COm 
Thietmann,  Streifziige  im  Kaukasus,  Berlin  1875,  321 ; 

G.  Hoffmann,  Auizuge  aus  syrischen  Akien  pers.  Mdr^ 
iyrer,  in  Ahh.  f d.  Kunde  des  Morgmlandes,  1880,  208- 
16;  H.  Schindler,  Reisen  /m  nordwesilichen  Persien,  in 
the  Zeiischr.  d.  Gesellseh.  f.  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin^  xviii 
(1883),  341-43;  Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella  Bird), 

Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan,  in  the  Geogr.  Journal, 

London  1891,  ii,  207-10;  J.  de  Morgan,  Miss,  seient, 
en  Perse^  Etudes  gdogr.,  ii,  Paris  1895,  1-44 

(photographs,  maps);  W.B.  Harris,  From  Batum  to 
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Baghiiad^  London  ltt95,  162-233;  idem,  A jouTney  in 
P^Tiian  Kurdiitan,  in  Gt&gr.  J&umr,  iv  (1895),  453-60; 
S-QrfVv'^ilson,  AriWfi  Hfe  and  customs.  2nd  ed,,  Lon- 
don 1896*  99-122;  A.  Billerbeck,  D&s  Sanduchack 
Suigimama^  Leipzig  1898;  Ghilan.,  I.es  Kardes  p^sans 
€i  I ^invasion  Mtomanet  in  RAfAt  (1908),  1-22,  193-210; 
C.F-  Lehmann- Haupt,  Anmntin  tinst  und  jHzl^ 
Berlin  1910,  i,  219.  See  also  the  maps  and  some 
phoio-'i  in  E.  Herzfeld,  Fdikuti.  Mnnuments  and  in- 
scriptions of  thz  early  hi  story  of  ihe  Sasanian  tfinpire,  Berlin 
1924.  _ (V.  Mj_norsky-[C.E.  Boswobth]) 

SAWD|i,  SAWD|I.  the  name  of  three 
Ottoman  princes. 

The  name  would  appear  to  originate  in  the  Old 
'Turkish  (especially.  Eastern  Turkish)  word  saw 
*'word,  piece  of  disco^Jrse^  utterance^',  found  as  early 
as  the  Orkhon  inscriptions,  then  in  the  Turfan 
U ygh  u r texts,  in  the  late  5th/ll  th  century  Kutadghii 
biiig  ) and  up  to  the  8th/ 1 4th  century,  after  which 
it  is  not  attested  as  a separate  word  (Clan son,  An 
eiymoiogicat  did.  of  prr- thirteenth  eentuTy  Purkish^  782 -.3). 
Cf.  also  the  name  of  the  slave  commander  of  the 
Sal^uk  sultan  Alp  Arslan,  Sawtigin.  Saw^j^i  would  ac- 
cordingly he  purveyor/conveyor  of  a message  > 
prophet”.  In  the  later  8tli/l4ih  century  it  appears  in 
onomastic  in  Saw^i  Agh^,  head  of  a coniiiigcnt  of 
troops  in  Murad  Ts  army  against  the  Karamanids, 
and  it  is  about  this  time  that  it  is  attested  in  the  Ot- 
toman royal  house  itself  (see  below). 

(1)  Sawdji  Beg,  in  the  old  Ottoman  chronicles  also 

called  SarI  yatI  or  §arI  bal[,  etc,  was  one  of  the 
younger  brothers  of  ^Olhman  the  founder  of 

the  Ottoman  dynasty,  and  a son  of  Ertoghrul.  He 
supported  his  brother  on  his  campaigns  and  fell 
(684/1285-6  is  the  date  given)  in  battle  against  the 
governor  of  Angclokome  (Ayne  G61)  at  Egrij^e  south 
of  Koladja,  behind  Olympus  at  the  foot  of  a pine  tree. 
'The  tree  was  still  called  Kandiii  cam  ‘^pine  tree  of  the 
lamps”  in  later  times  presumably  from  the  Lights  lit 
there,  the  glimmer  of  which  was  afterwards  given  a 
mystic  significance.  (According  to  Ne^n,  IdrTs 
Bidlfsl  and  Sa^d  al-Dm,  Td^  ai-iawdrikh  ^ i,  18,8  ff.,  a 
heavenly  light,  nuzul  raur,  illuminated  the  tree  by 
night.)  Saw^i  Beg  was  buried  beside  his  father  in  his 
tomb  (tiiri&i')  at  Sogtid  [ij.  o.  ] in  northwestern  Anatolia, 
destroyed  by  the  Greeks  in  1922. 

BihiiogTaphy  : J.  von  Hammer,  GOR.  i,  54,  and 
following  him  J.  Zinkeisen,  GOR,  i,  70  (from  Sa^d 
aTDTn,  who  follows  IdrTs  BidlrsT,  f^f^t  bihtsht-  and 
Nesliirl.  Ifithiin-numd). 

(2)  A son  of  ^Othman  was  also  called  Saw^i.  We 
only  know  of  him  that  he  fell  in  battle  {SidiiH-i 

^Oihfridni.  i,  37). 

(3)  The  eldest  son  of  Murad  I ] who,  when 
governor  of  Rumelia,  made  terms  with  a son  of  John 
V Palaeologus  of  Byzantium  named  Andronicus,  and 
rebelled  against  liis  father.  The  Otttiman  chroniclers 
give  very  scanty  infornnation  about  this  conspiracy, 
while  the  Byzantine  historians  ChaJcocondyles, 
Phrantzesand  Ducas  give  very  lull  accounts,  differing 
only  in  details;  cf.  Chalcoc.,  ed.  I mm.  Bckker,  i, 
40  ff.  (ZetouC?]^);  Phrantzes,  ed.  Bekker,  i,  50,  where 
the  rebel  is  wrongly  called  Mwtrr]  T^sXtirrj^.  i e.  Musa 
6clebi  through  confusion  with  Bayezfd  Ts  son; 
Ducas,  ed-  Bekker,  22  (ZotpovTCiPC),  where  Sawdjr  is 
mentioned  but  the  rebel  is  called  KoawTouC'“1<i . i-e. 
Gunduz.  Murad  I acted  jointly  with  John  V and  took 
the  field  against  the  two  princes.  After  an  unsuccessful 
battle  at  a place  whicli  the  Byzantine  writers  call 
'ATCLKpCStov  (Ghaic.j  43,4),  Saw^J  lied  to  Didymo- 
tichoHj  where  he  was  .surrounded  and  forced  to  sur- 
render to  his  father.  He  was  blinded  and  then  behead- 


ed. The  execution  took  place  in  7B7/ 1385-6  and  the 
body  was  brought  Co  Bursa  and  buried  there.  Mur^ 

I had  apparently  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of 
Sawdji,  as  he  had  appointed  his  son  Bayezid  tt>  watch 
his  movements,  cf.  Murad  Ts  letter  to  Bayezfd  in 
Ferfdun,  Afunshe^dt-i  seldtin^  i~,  107  (of  the  beginning 
of  RabT^  I 787/1385-6),  with  BayezTd's  answer,  opr 
fit.,  esp,  108  abcjve,  according  to  which  the  KadT  of 
Bursa  must  have  passed  a death  sentence  on  Saw^T, 

The  execution  of  Saw^i  was  the  first  of  a long  series 
of  similar  cases,  in  which  princes  dangerous  to  the 
Otioinan  heir-apparent  were  put  out  of  the  way. 

Bihliogtapky.  J.  von  Hammer,  GOR^  i,  190, 

599,  Zinkeisen,  in  GOR,  i,  237  ff.;  Hadjelji Kiialifa, 
ai-tawdr^,  under  the  year  787;  Sa^d  ai- 
Din,  Ididal-tawdn^.^  1 00  (following  Idris  Bidlisi); 

A.D.  Aldcrson,  Siructare  &/  the  Otioman  dynasty,  Ox- 
ford 1956,  index  at  157;  tA  art.  Saoct  (M.  'J'ayyib 
Gokbilgin),  (F,  BAaiNOER-jC.E.  BosworthJ) 

SAWFK  (a.  ) is  a food  preparation  of  s<mie  antiqui- 
ty, and  one  widely  known  throughout  the  mediaeval 
Middle  East.  Al-Tha^aitbi  attributes  its  first  ap- 
pearance to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  is  cited  in  the 
physicians"  works  of  both  eastern  and  western  Islamic 
lands.  It  was  recommended  for  travellers  and  was  us- 
ed to  feed  armies  in  the  field.  For  all  its  fame,  it  rarely 
appears  described  in  the  extant  culinary  manuals, 
although  sonne  recipes  are  found  in  the  earliest 
(4th/ 1 0th  century)  work  by  aJ-Warrak  (A.  al-'ia&ikh, 
ed.  K,  Ohrnberg  and  S,  Mroueh,  Helsinki  1987,  37- 
8).  Preparation  was  chiefly  from  wheat  and  barley, 
the  former  preferred  among  the  urban  classes  which 
could  afford  it.  The  wheat  grain  was  first  washed  and 
then  soaked  in  water  overnight.  Discardirig  the  water, 
the  wheat  was  next  fried  thoroughly  until  browned. 

When  cooled,  it  was  ground,  sieved  and  then  stored 
for  use  when  it  could  be  eaten  by  adding  sugar.  An 
alternative,  more  complicated  method  was  to  husk 
and  dry  the  grain  before  frying.  'Fhis  baste  prepara- 
tion could  then  be  used  in  other  types;  for  example, 
in  rwHiman;  three  portions  of  wheat  sawTk  to  onc 

of  pomegranate  (m^n/Tiau)  seeds  were  mixed  together, 
cooked,  sieved  and  sugar  added.  Sawik  was  aliwi  added 
to  the  dough  in  making  the  pastry,  According  to 

al-RazT  (A.  Jt  daF  muddrr  al-aghdhiya,  Cairo  1888,  7), 
pomegranate  and  apple  rosfrlt  were  intended  only  for 
medicinal  purposes,  while  wheat  and  barley  types 
were  for  nourishment.  Plain  sawtfc  was  considered  a 
nourishing  substitute  for  fresh  fruit  when  it  was 
unavailable.  Medicinal  preparations  made  from 
barley  are  described  by  Isaac  Isra^ilf  {K.  ai'aghdhiva. 
facs.  ed.,  Frankfurt  1986,  li,  72-8),  and  clc-arJy  pbyst- 
cians  envisaged  different  ways  in  which  it  could  be 
used  to  achieve  different  effects  within  a regimen  of 
health. 

Bibliography:  In  addition  fc»  the  above 

references,  see  Kan^  al-fawd^id  JT  tanwi^  al-mawd^id, 
eds.  M.  Marm  and  D.  Waines*  Beirut -Stuttgart 
1993.  (D.  Waines) 

SAWM  (a  ),  a term  ofislamiclaw,  denoting  the 
bargaining  involving  both  vendor  and  purchaser 
that  occurs  before  a sale,  Sawm  is  a classical  term 
which,  although  pre-contractual,  inllucnces  thdtfSt9r.C0m 
mat  ion  of  the  contract  and  has  a legal  effect  upon  it. 

Sale  is  prohibited  if  a higher  bid  is  offered  by  a third 
party  during  the  negotiation  leading  to  the  sale  agree- 
ments ATBuldiari  and  Muslim  record  the  prohibition 
of  making  an  offer  while  another’s  offer  is  being  con- 
sidered, What  is  curious  is  that  they  also  record  the 
prohibition  of  sale  {6ay^)^  This  has  lead  to  some  confu- 
sion among  scholars,  I'he  difference  between  sawm 
and  is  that  the  former  is  n<j  more  than  an  offer  to 
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enter  into  the  latter  after  the  manifest  approval  of  the 
vendor.  Xhc  prospective  purchaser  can  take  the  com- 
modity home  for  examination,  even  if  he  proposed  a 
lower  price  than  the  vendor  requested.  If,  during  this 
period,  the  commodity  is  damaged,  then  the  full  price 
requested  by  the  vendor  becomes  liable-  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  and  sawm  with  ^iiba  and 
nikdh  e,  I since  they  represent  parallel  sequences. 

often  refers  to  the  two  types  of  contract 
together.  This  indicates  the  personal  aspects  of  in 
Muslim  society  as  well  the  formal  dimension  in 
marriage. 

Biirliagmphj?:  Abii  'hWalid  al-f^Lirxubi,  ai-Baydn 
wa  ed.  M.S.  A^rab,  Beirut,  vii,  436-7: 

Beirut,  Dar  $adir  n,d,,  xii,  310;  Ibn  Ida^jar  ah 
^Asl^alani,  Fath  al-Bdri^  jv,  323-53:  Cairo 

1306,  viii,  350;  Shafi^i,  /C.  aFUmm^  Beirut 
1403/1983,  iii,  92;  Ibn  Kudama,  al-Afug/tm\  cd. 
Hulw  and  Turk!,  Cairo  1408/1988,  vi,  305-8. 

(M.Y.  Izzi  Dien) 

$AWM  (a.),  with  $i¥AM,  mandat  from  the  root 
s-m-m:,  the  two  terms  are  used  indiscriminately.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  in  Arabic  b “to  be  at 
rest'"  (Th.  Noldeke,  N^ue  Beiimge  zur  jem,  Sprazhuf., 
Strassbtirg  1910,  36,  n.  3;  sec  previously,  S.  Frankel, 
Df  vomb.  ...  in  Corano  peregrinis,  Leiden  1880,  20: 

The  meaning  “fasting*’  may  have  been 
taken  from  Judaeo- Aramaic  and  Syriac  usage,  when 
Muhammad  became  better  acquainted  with  the  in- 
stitution of  fasting  in  Medina;  this  is  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  Medinan  suras. 

Origin  of  the  rite.  That  fasting  was  an  unknown 
practice  in  Mecca  before  Muhammad’s  time  cannot 
be  a priori  assumed.  Why  should  not  the  buna/d^  [see 
hanjf]  have  also  used  this  religious  custom?  In  the 
Meccan  suras,  as  above  mentioned,  there  is  a 
reference  to  foivm  in  XIX,  27:  a voice  commands 
Mary  to  say  “I  have  made  a vow  of  fawm  to  the  Mer- 
ciful, wherefore  J speak  to  no  one  this  day“.  Observ- 
ing silence  as  a Christian  fasting  practice  (cf.  Afriha^, 
ed.  Parisoi,  in  Patrol.  Sjrnaca,  i,  97)  may  have  been 
known  to  Mujiammad.  In  the  year  2/623-4,  according 
to  unanimous  reliable  Muslim  tradition  (cf.  A.J. 
Wensinck,  Mohamfrizd  zn  de  Jod^n  it  Medina^  Leiden 
1903,  136-7,  contra  e,g.  A.  Sprenger,  I>as  Leben  und  dit 
Lchu  d€&  MobczTnmad^  iii,  53-9),  the  revelation  of  sura 
IT,  179-81 , abolished  the  ^ fast  as  an  obligation 

by  the  institution  of  the  fast  of  Ramadan.  On  the 
question  why  Muhammad  chose  tbb  particular 
month,  various  opinions  have  been  expressed-  The 
most  plausible  is  that  of  A.J . Wensinck,  who  has 
called  attention  to  the  particularly  sacred  character  of 
the  month  of  Ramadan  even  in  pre- Islamic  times  (on 
account  of  the  iaylat  in  hjs  Arabic  New- Year  and 

ihf  Feast  qf  Tabernochs ^ in  Verb.  AL  W.  Amst,,  N,S, 
[1925],  xxv/2,  1-13;  see  also  M,Th.  Houtsma,  Ooer  de 
Israelitische  Vastendagtn^  in  Vtrsi.  en  Mtd.  Ak^  Wetensch.^ 
Afd-  Letterk.,  Series  4,  ii  [Amsterdam  1898],  3 ff.)- 
The  first  regulations  concerning  the  manner  of 
the  Muslim  fasting  are  given  in  sura  II,  1 79-81 , which 
probably  belong  together  (Ndldeke-Schwally,  178, 
mntro  Th-W,  Juynbtill,  Handbuch  des  isldmischen 
Gestizes^  Leiden- Leipzig  1910,  1I4,  who  considers  v. 
IBl  a later  revelation;  al-BaydawT  also  assumes  that  it 
was  revealed  in  separate  parts).  The  fast  b also  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  Xur^an  II,  192;  tV,  94;  V,  91, 96; 
LVIll,  5.  is  further  used  in  XXXflT,  35,  to  de- 

scribe the  devout  Muslim,  along  with  other  epithets, 
while  in  II,  42  and  148,  jrair  [^-a.  j is  explained  as 
^awm. 

The  ordinances  of  II.  179-81 , 133,  form  the  basis  of 
the  detailed  neguJation  by  the  Jukahd}\  further  details 


were  taken  from  Tradition.  What  follows  here  is  a 
resume  of  the  law  on  fasting  according  to  the  Shafi*-f 
school,  as  contained  in  the  treatise  by  Abu  Shudja^  aJ- 
l^fahanT  (5th/ 11th  century),  al-Mui^iaiar  Ji  "i-jikh. 

How  the  fast  should  be  observed  and  who  is 
bound  to  fast . Fasting  in  the  legal  $en.se  is  abstinence 
{imsdk)  from  things  which  break  the  fast  {muftirdt), 
with,  a special  niyya  (intention)-  The  fd^irn  must  be  a 
Muslim,  in  full  possession  of  his  senses  {^dkit)^  and,  if 
a woman,  free  from  menstruation  and  the  bleeding  of 
childbed.  The  fast  is  valid  (ffl/tf^)  under  these  condi- 
tions; there  is  an  obligation  to  fast  on  every  one  who 
is  full-grown  (baligh)  if  he  is  able  physically  to  sustain 
it  (kddir). 

One  ought  to  formulate  the  niyya  before  dawn  on 
each  day  of  fasting  (tabyity^  by  ia^k  {g.o.y  however, 
the  Shafi^T  can  follow  the  MalikT  madhhab.  which 
allows  one  to  formulate  the  myya  for  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  Ramadan. 

The  miifl^irdt  are  defined  by  the  entry  into  the  body 
of  material  substances,  in  so  far  as  they  are  material 
in  substance  and  can  be  prevented  from  entering.  In 
order  for  there  to  be  ijtdr,  there  must  be  deliberate  ac- 
tion (^/fi'^ammud),  knowledge  (^i7m)  and  free  choice 
tiydr)  (al-Bujkharh  bdb  26,  Ayrndn^  bdb  15; 

Muslim,  tr.  171). 

\t  is  recommended  for  the  sd^im  to  take  the  /aiur 
(meal  marking  the  end  of  the  fast)  as  soon  as  he  is  sure 
that  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  safiur  (meal  taken  after 
midnight)  as  late  as  possible;  to  abstain  from  indecent 
talk  and  calumnies;  to  avoid  actions  which  might 
stimulate  the  passions  within  one  or  in  others;  to  recite 
the  Rur^an  for  oneself  or  for  others;  and  to  observe 
retreat  [^-ti-])  during  the  month  of  Ramadan ^ 

Al-Ghazair  adds  to  these  the  duty  of  charity  towards 
others. 

I.  Obligatory  {wde^ib)  fasting. 

Fasting  in  the  month  of  Ramadan  is  the  fourth 
pillar  of  Islam;  whoever  denies  the  obligation  to  fast 
is  a kd/ir,  except  for  the  recent  convert  or  one  who  has 
not  been  in  contact  with  the  ^uiamd^.  Whoever  omits 
to  fast  without  good  cause,  without,  however,  denying 
the  compulsion  to  fast,  may  be  imprisoned-  The 
general  obligation  to  fast  {^afd  sabii  al-^umum)  begins 
on  ] Ramadan,  after  30  ^a'^ban.  or  after  29  if  the 
bdkim  (kadi)  has  then  accepted  the  evidence  of  one  WZ 
(sc.  a person  worthy  of  credence)  that  he  has  seen  ihe 
new  moon.  The  beginning  of  Ramadan  may  be  an- 
nounced to  the  people  in  a way  settled  by  the  local 
custom  (a  cannon,  the  hanging  of  lamps  on  the 
mandTa,  in  Java  by  beating  the  btdug).  Days  omitted  in 
Ramadan  have  to  be  made  good  (kadd^  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  on  one  of  the  forbidden  days  or  on 
one  which  is  itself  a compulsory  fast  day. 

A distinction  is  made  between  the  major  and  minor 
ka^dra  (comf^ensating).  The  first  is  imposed  on 
anyone  who  (a)  breaks  the  fast  in  Ramadart  by  sexual 
intercourse;  (b)  is  guilty  of  illegal  killing  [see  ijatl]; 

(c)  has  pronounced  the  ^ikdr  formula  but  nt>t  the  paidk 
immediately  after  it;  (d)  has  broken  a valid  oath 
(jwitnfrt)  [sec  ipvsAMj. 

The  minor  kajfdta  or  jidya  has  to  be  paid  when  one 
takes  advantage  of  one  of  the  dispensations  whichtk^^f.COm 
detailed  below;  the  question  of  fasting  does  not  arise. 

In  the  case  of  great  drought,  the  Imam  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribe  extraordinary  ceremonies 

which  include  fasting;  the  three  days  before  the  saidt 
al-i.fi iskd^  [see  iSTtstfA^,  and  al-Ba4juri  > kCitdb  Ahkdm  at- 
^aidt.^  jasl  ahkdm.  ^aidt  aZ-ij/tV^aJ  are  spent  in  fasting. 

The  law  permits  relaxations  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

(a)  Such  as  have  reached  a certain  age  (men  40;  not 
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exactly  defined  for  women)  and  sick  pcciple  for  whom 
there  h no  hope  of  recovery ^ if  they  are  unable  to  fast^ 
may  omit  without  being  bound  to  the 

should!  their  strength  or  health  be  restored.  In  com- 
pensalLon  they  should  give  aJms  at  the  rate  of  one 
mudd  for  each  day  omitted. 

(b)  If  pregnant  or  nursing  women  fear  it  would  be 

dangerous  for  them  if  they  should  fast,  ij^dr  is  wd^iib 
or  obligatory  for  them  but  b obligatory. 

(c)  Jiick  persons  who  are  likely  to  recover  and  those 

who  are  overcome  by  hunger  and  thirst  may  break  the 
fast  on  condition  that  the  performed,  if  a man 

is  in  danger  of  death  or  danger  of  losing  a limb,  if^dr 
is  wd^b. 

(d)  Travellers  who  set  out  before  sunrise  may,  if 
necessary,  break  the  fast,  hut  not  if  they  begin  their 
journey  during  the  day.  In  case  of  mortal  danger,  ijfdr 
is  wd^ib.  Two  days"  journey  is  the  minimum.  Kadd^ 
Is  obligatory  on  them,  in  this  case. 

(e)  Those  who  have  to  perform  heavy  manual 
labour  should  formulate  the  niyya  in  the  night,  but 
may  break  the  fast  if  need  be. 

When  the  justification  for  relaxing  the  rules  disap- 
pears, it  is  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  fasting. 

IL  Voluntary  or  supererogatory  fasting 
{^swm  ^) . 

This  falls  into  the  category  of  what  is  recommended 
{m^ndub  For  a woman,  it  may  only  be  done 

with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  Tt  may  be  broken 
without  any  penalty.  The  niyya^  which  can  be  for- 
mulated any  time  up  till  midday,  need  not  be  expJicil- 
ly  made,  although  certain  of  the  Ju^iStha^  consider  it 
desirable  in  certain  cases. 

It  is  recommended  for  anyone  who  has  to  fast  (as  a 
substitution)  for  three  days  during  the  hadjdj  and 
seven  days  afterwards,  to  choose  as  the  three  days  the 
7,  8 and  9 Dhu  'I-Hidj4ja. 

For  the  supererogatory  fasting  of  six  days  in 
ghawwal,  it  is  preferable  to  choose  the  six  consecutive 
days  immediately  after  the  festival,  i.c.  2-7  Shawwal 
(see  Juyn boll,  Handbuek^  132). 

The  following  days  are  further  recommended  for 
voluntary  fasting:  the  day  before  ^dshdra^  day  and  the 
one  after;  the  yaiem  ai-mi^rd^  (27  Ra^ab);  and  the 
Monday  and  the  Thursday  (rufii/iii  mu^akkada,  accord- 
ing to  al-BadjiirJ),  days  when  actions  are  offemd  to 
God,  and  others  which  arc  describable  as  *'by  way  of 
routine”. 

III.  Fasting  is  forbidden  (^ratn)  on  the  days  of  the 
two  great  festivals,  on  the  iashrik  days  and  for  a 
woman  during  menstruation;  also  in  definite  cases 
when  danger  threatens,  as  already  mentioned  above, 

IV.  It  is  blameworthy  {makrdh)  to  fast  on  Friday 
because  it  distracts  the  attention  from  the  Friday  wor- 
ship, and  on  Sunday  or  Saturday,  at  least  if  one  has 
no  particular  reason  for  fasting,  because  the  Christ- 
ians and  Jews  observe  these  as  holy  days. 

The  three  other  ma^dhib  diverge  from  the  Shafi^i 
one  on  minor  questions  only  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  (see  “^Abd  al-Wahhab  al-Sha^ranl.  K.  al- 
Mizdn,  Cairo  1279/1862-3,  ii,  20-30). 

'Fhc  Shf^r  prescriptions  diverge  from  the  SunnT  ones 
on  some  points  of  detail,  of  which  the  following  are 
some  examples  (see  A.  Querry,  Recudl  de  iois  c^^nf^mant 
/ci  Musizimans  Schyitas,  Paris  1B71-2,  i>  182-209,  ii,  75- 
7,  197-9,  203-5,  following  Nadjm  al-Din  al- 

Muhakkik,  Shard^i^  ai-Iifdm  ^ masd^il  nl-kaidi  wa  T- 
hardm):  the  niyya  is  not  considered  as  a ^pillar”;  smo- 
king is  not  considered  as  one  of  the  mu/iirdti  it  is  for- 
bidden to  blaspheme  against  the  Shi^*  Imams;  the 
man  and  woman  guilty  of  sexual  relations  during  the 
Ramadan  fast  arc  to  be  Hogged  for  the  first  offence. 


with  the  death  penalty  for  persistent  ofi'cnces. 

Regarding  the  relaxations,  fasting  is  not  required 
for  a sick  person  unless  authorised  by  the  physician; 
dispensation  is  only  given  to  pregnant  women  if  they 
are  in  final  phase  of  pregnancy;  fasting  is  not  general- 
ly required  of  travellers,  but  compensation  must  be 
made. 

Voluntary  and  supererogatory  fasting  may  begin 
before  midday.  Shl^ism  adds  to  the  days  recommend- 
ed by  the  Sunnis  the  great  dates  of  Shi^T  craditton 
Kbumm.  mubabaia^  anniversary  of  al-Husayn"s 
death  on  10  Muharram;  sec  Querry,  op.  at,  37, 

notes). 

Al-Qlja^air  gives,  at  the  beginning  of  hts  Kitdb  differ 
a^-^awrrt  in  the  Ihyd^^  some  considerations  on  the  value 
of  fasting.  He  points  out,  referring  to  some  well- 
known  traditions,  the  high  esteem  in  which  fasting 
Stands  with  God.  He  gives  as  a reason  for  this  that 
fasting  is  a passive  act  and  no  one  sees  men  fast  except 
God;  secondly  it  is  a means  of  defeating  the  enemy  of 
God,  because  human  passions,  which  are  Satan ’’s 
means  of  attaining  his  ends,  are  .stimulated  by  eating 
and  drinking.  Fasting  is  therefore  “^the  gateway  to  the 
service  of  God.”  After  having  enumerated,  in  the 
manner  of  a the  regulations  regarding  fasting, 

he  declares  that  these  do  not  constitute  what  is  essen- 
tial. He  distinguishes  three  steps  in  the  fast.  The  first 
step  is  tjiat  of  the  fikb,  the  third  that  of  the  Prophets, 
the  fiddtkdn  and  those  who  have  been  brought  into  the 
proximity  [of  God)  {af^mukafrabun).,  whose  fast 
separates  them  ffom  all  worldly  desires.  But  the 
second  step  suffices  for  the  pious:  it  consists  in  keeping 
one’s  organs  of  sense  and  members  free  from  sin  and 
from  all  things  that  detract  from  God.^  Subjection  of 
the  fiassioTis  is  the  real  object  of  fa.sting.  mot  mere 
abstinence. 

'I’he  ethical  conception  of  the  fast  which  al-Ghaz^T 
gives  in  this  second  /afl  supplements,  he  says,  the  bar- 
ren law  of  the  fukshd^.  In  the  we  find  already 

various  traditions  with  ethical  tendencies  and  al- 
Ghazcilf  does  not  fail  to  quote  them  in  support  of  his 
view.  A mass  of  traditions  on  fasting,  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  various  aspects  of  the  topic,  will  be  found 
in  Wens  Lock's  Handbook  oj  mdy  Muhammadan  iradifion, 

71-6,  s.v.  Fait^  Fasting, 

It  is  a very  wide.spread  opinion  today  that  fasting, 
es(JeciaUy  during  Ramadan,  forms  the  most  ap- 
propriate expiration  for  ol fences  committed  during 
the  year.  This  is  why  the  law  on  fasting  is  still  in 
general  strongly  observed,  in  varying  degrees  of 
strictness. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  works  cited  in  the 
articlc):  A sketch  of  the  legal  prescriptions  accord- 
ing to  the  Sihafi^I  law  school  was  given  by  Th  W. 

Juynboil  in  his  Handbuch  dei  isiamischen  Gesetzes^ 

I,  ei  den -Leipzig  1910;  see  the  bibl.  to  the  1925  cd. 

I’he  main  sources  are  the  chs.  on  fasting  in  the  col- 
lections of  hadidiyjikh  and  ikhtildf.  to  which  should  be 
added  QhazalT,  eh.  on  yawm.  For  the  tradi- 

tions, see  Wensinck,  op.  ck. , and  idem.  Concordances 
ei  indices  de  ia  Tradition  musuimane,  Leiden  1936  ff. 

See  also  K.  Wagtendonk,  Fasting  in  the  Koran  ^ 

^iden  1968;  K Uch,  Gfsehiehtf  com 

FuUu.s.  I.  Das  ramadan- Fasten,  Wiesbaden  1979;  and, 
above  all,  the  bib  Is.  to  hadItu.  tjAiijm, 

PVASA  in  Suppi.,  RAMAjpAN  and 

(C.C.  BieRO-|Ed.|) 

^AWTIYYA  (a.),  the  neologism  used  for  the 
modern  p hon el  ic  descri  prion  of  Arabic. 

J , O^iniiion  and  background . The  sound  system  of 
Arabic  is  described  on  the  basis  of  its  phonetics,  ^ilm 
ahasojdiy  which  focuses  on  the  investigation  ol‘  how 
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sounds  are  produced  by  speakers  and  perceived  by 
listerners  and  on  its  phonoiogy,  . The 

word  savuiiyya  is(^0|eJ@Qypj  adjective  derived  from  the 
verbai  noun,  sawi  (pL  meaning  sound  or 

speech  sound.  The  phonological  analysis  renders  a 
description  of  the  processes  that  set  sounds  into 
organised  and  systematic  patterns.  These  arc  gov-^ 
erned  by  the  phonological  rules  operating  in  the 
system  that  make  the  distinction  between  the  sounds. 
The  phonemic  inventory  of  Arabic  is  established,  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  detailed  phonetic  information,  but 
also  nn  the  patterning  of  the  sounds. 

As  a result  of  the  impact  of  the  hlur^an  on  Arabic, 
the  literary  language  has  maintained  continuity  in  its 
sound  system  and  grammatical  structure.  The  Arabs 
and  Muslims  have  rendered  a meticulous  investiga- 
tion of  this  system.  Their  original  contributions,  in 
theory  and  practice,  result  in  precise  phonetic  descrip- 
iions  and  terminology.  Pioneers  in  this  field  are  sueh 
scholars  as  al-KhaJll  and  his  disciple  Slbawayh 
However,  most  linguistic  changes  have  occurred  with- 
in the  diaJects.  The  descrLpiion  of  sawtiyy^i  here  focuses 
on  the  mtidern  al-/ufhd  (Jiterary  Arabic)  sound  system. 

2.  DescTiptioTi  of  the  sound  system.  There  arc  29  con- 
sonants and  six  vowel  phonemes  or  distinctive  sound 
units  in  Arabic.  Consonants  are  produced  with  either 
partial  or  complete  obstruction  of  the  airstream  in  the 
vocal  tract  and  are  described  by  their  manner  and 
points  of  articulation.  The  vocal  cords  and  their  func- 
tion also  play  a definite  role  in  the  classirication  of  the 
phonemes  into  voiced  or  voiceless.  Sounds  produced 
with  the  vocal  cords  vibrating  are  called  voiced  while 
those  produced  without  vibration  are  voiceless. 

The  major  subgroups  of  consonants  are:  (1)  Stops: 
These  sounds  involve  a closure  of  the  airstreatn  at 
some  point  in  the  oral  cavity.  The  stops  are:  /b/  voic- 
ed bilabial;  A/  voiceless  dental;  /if  / emphatic  voiceless 
postdental;  /d/  voiced  dental;  /(Jl/  emphatic  voiced 
postdental;  /k/  voiceless  velar;  /q/  voiceless  unas- 
pirated uvular.  {2)  Fricatives:  These  sounds  are  pro- 
duced with  a partial  closure  of  the  oral  cavity,  where 
the  airstream  passes  thrcjugh  a narrow  passage, 
creating  friction  or  a hissing  sound.  The  fricatives  are: 
/f/  voiceless  Jabiodemal;  /6/  voiceless  interdental;  fd/ 
voiced  interdental;  /^/  emphatic  voiced  imerdenfal; 
/s/  voiceless  dental  /^/  emphatic  voiceless  postdental; 
/a/  voiced  dental;  /j  / voiceless  palatal;  /x/  voiceless 
velar;  iff  voiced  post  velar.  (3)  A^ricaie:  There  is  only 
one  affricate  /^i.  This  sound,  phonetically,  is  compos- 
ed of  two  phones — ^a  stop  [dj  immediately  followed  by 
a fricative  **[5]  iike"'  sound.  (4)  Nasals:  In  the  produc- 
tion of  the  nasals,  /mi  and  /n/,  two  cavities,  oral  and 
nasal,  are  involved  and  it  is  this  unique  combination 
that  distinguishes  nasals  from  other  sounds.  The  /m/ 
isi  voiced  bilabial  nasal  and  the  /n/,  voiced  dental 
nasal.  (5)  7>jV/:  The  sound  /r/  is  a trill  voiced  alveolar 
or  post-dental.  (6)  Lateral:  The  sound  /!/  is  a lateral 
voiced  dental.  The  /r/  and  /!/,  when  occurring  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vowels  /a  / or  /aa/,  may  be  characteris- 
ed as  emphatics.  (7)  Semivowels:  /w/  is  a bilabial 
semivowel  and  /y/  a palatal  semivowel.  They  form 
two  diphthongs:  /ay  / and  /aw/  as  in  hayi  (house)  and 
thawh  (dress).  (8)  Pharyngeals:  The  sound  'ayn  /V  is 
described  as  a voiced  fricative  pharyngeal,  however,  it 
is  also  described  as  a voiceless  stop  as  pronounced  in 
*Irak  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  sound  /b/  is  a 
voiceless  pharyngeal.  (9)  Glottals:  The  sound  /h/  is  a 
voiceless  oral  fricative  and  the  hamza  /^/,  a glottal 
stop. 

3.  Emphalks.  The  feature  of  emphasis  is  tradiiional- 

ly  called  ('^thickness").  There  arc  four  em- 

phatic consonants:  /(,  di  5^  ^/.  These  sounds,  in  addi- 


tion to  their  primary  points  of  articulation,  arc 
characterised  by  a secondary  articulatory  feature 
identified  as  the  retraction  of  the  tongue  as  well  as  the 
contraction  of  the  pharynx.  This  phonetic 
phenomenon  was  recognised  by  the  earliest  Arab 
grammarians  and  has  always  been  a point  of  attrac- 
tion and  fascination  for  Western  linguists  and 
Arabists.  Emphasis  is  not  limited  only  to  this  par- 
ticular gresup  as  there  are  other  consonants,  on  a 
marginal  basis,  which  demonstrate  emphasis  or 
pharyngealisation.  Emphatics  are  found  in  modern 
Arabic  dialects,  to  varying  degrees,  depending  on 
geographical  areas  and  social  levels  of  speaking.  The 
emphatic  consonants  condition  neighbouring  sounds, 
and  often  dominate  the  whole  syllable.  This  condi- 
tioning is  referred  to  as  ‘"spreading”,  which  can  be 
either  progressive  or  regressive  and  may  even  cover  a 
syllabic  or  more.  The  acoustic  effect  of  the  emphatics 
is  to  lower  the  frequency  of  neighbouring  sounds.  The 
dotted  line  of  the  shape  of  the  tongue  on  the  diagram 
below  shows  the  postion  of  the  tongue  for  the  em- 
phatic iti  as  in  the  syllable  /p  / that  contrasts  with  the 
broken  line  that  represents  the  non-emphafic  /ti  as  in 
/ti/. 

The  sound  /^/  exhibits  some  changes  in  its  pronuncia- 
tion. It  is  predominantly  pronounced  as  14  i » an  in- 
terdental emphatic  fricative,  in  ^Trak  and  Arabia. 
However,  in  the  sedentary  levant  regions,  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  izi-  Likewise,  the  sound  i^i  is  pronounced 
either  as  /^S/  in  rak  and  Arabia,  or  as  l<j/  in  sedentary 
regions  (see  further  on  this,  pad). 


This  diagram  is  a tracing  of  a Frame  from  an  Xray 
sound  ftlm  of  the  author's  vocal  tract.  It  is  superim- 
posed over  a diagram  of  the  vocal  tract  rnade  lpe4]|^ar.C0m 
phonetician  Peter  Ladefoged. 

4.  Powels.  Vowels  are  produced  with  the  airstream 
passing  fairly  freely  through  the  oral  cavity.  There  are 
two  types  of  vowels,  long  and  short.  The  short  are; 
fcasra  /i/,  short  high  front  unrounded  vowel;  4^tnma 
ini,  shon  high  back  rounded  vowel;  and/ijfAd  /a/,  low 
short  central  unrounded  vowel.  The  long  voweb  are: 
ii\i  kasra  -►  long  high  front  unrounded;  /uu/  (/atn- 
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ma  + wdw,  long  high  back  rounded  and  /aa/  Jaiha 
a/i/,  low  long  centr^  unrounded.  Lcngch  is  phonemic 
or  functional  aiid3p^QoN  indicated  by  writing  the 
vowels  twice  as  in  the  following  minimal  pairs:  kataba 
(“he  wrote*’)  and  kaedaba  (“he  corresponded  with”). 
The  difference  between  long  and  short  vowels  is 
primarily  one  of  quantity. 

5.  The  syllable  and  its  structure.  The  structure  of  the 
syllable  is  based  on  the  main  components  of  its  forma' 
tion.  Every  syllable  begins  with  the  onset,  a single 
consonant,  and  may  end  with  a coda,  which  can  be 
cither  one  or  two  consonants  or  none.  The  nucleus  or 
centre  of  the  syllable  is  the  most  prominent  element 
and  is  always  a vowel,  short  or  long.  There  are  six 
possible  syllabic  typvcs.  By  postulatmg  a “C”  to  repre- 
sent consonants  and  a “V”  to  represent  vowels  the 
syllabic  types  are:  CV,  CVV,  CVC,  CVVC,  CVCC 
and  CVVCC.  These  arc  divided  into  short  CV;  long 
CVC,  CVV;  CVVC  and  heavy  CVCC  and 
CVVCC.  With  rcsjxrct  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
the  first  four  syllable  types,  CV,  CVC,  CVV  and 
CVVC,  are  considered  the  dynamic  force  behind  the 
formation  of  all  the  grammatical  phonological  pat- 
terns of  non-pause  utterances.  The  last  two  types, 
CVCC  and  especially  CVVCC,  have  very  limited 
distribution.  They  occur  only  in  words,  phrases  and 
sentences  in  final  pause  forms,  as  docs  CVVC. 

Consonant  clusters  occur  medially  and  finally.  All 
syllables  and  words  .start  with  a single  con.sonant.  In 
the  Arabic  writing  system  whenever  a word  starts  with 
an  alif,  the  alif,  which  is  used  as  a kurst  (“chair”  for 
the  hamza),  has  no  phonetic  value.  Consonants  that 
arc  produced  in  the  front  section  of  the  oral  cavity, 
form  bilabial  to  palato-alveolar,  form  clusters  with  the 
remaining  back  consonants.  Restrictions  exist  on  the 
formation  of  consonant  clusters,  primarily  among 
consonants  that  have  the  same  manner  or  adjacent 
points  of  articulation.  Gemination  involves  the 
clustering  of  identical  consonants.  Lengthening  of  the 
vowels  does  not  create  vowel  clusters,  as  it  is  only  a 
quantity  difference  that  results  in  phonemic  length  for 
the  long  vowels. 

6.  Stress.  Stress  placement  rules  are  determined  by 
the  loudness  or  prominence  of  a specific  syllabic 
relative  to  other  syllables  within  the  utterance. 
Loudness  is  not  the  sole  feature  responsible  for  stress; 
length  and  pitch  al.so  contribute.  Syllable  structure, 
types  and  their  distribution  play  a definite  role  in  the 
placement  of  stress.  The  word-stress  rule  patterns  that 
operate  in  Arabic  arc  as:  (1)  when  a word  consists  ol 
a string  of  CV  types  the  first  syllabic  is  stressed  as  in 
dd-ra  sa,  CV-CV-CV,  “he  studied”,  (2)  when  a word 
contains  only  one  long  syllable  that  syllable  (but  not 
the  final  one)  is  stressed  as  in  mu-ddr-ri-su-hu,  CV- 
CVC-CV-CV-CV,  “his  teacher”;  (3)  when  a word 
contains  two  or  more  long  syllables  the  long  syllable 
nearest  to  the  end  (but  not  the  final  one)  receives  the 
stress  as  in  mu-dar-ri-sda-tu-kum,  CV-CVC-CV-CVV- 
CV-CVC,  “your  teachers”  (fern.);  and  (4)  final 
heavy  syllables  are  stressed  as  in  ki-tdab,  CV-CVVC, 
“book”.  These  stress  rules  encounter  some  variation 
depending  on  the  geographical  region  that  an  Arabic- 
speaking person  comes  from. 

Bibliography . For  a description  of  the  Arabic 
sounds  of  the  classical  period,  see  the  Bibl.  to 
MAKHARim  AL-HURLfF.  P:  Ladcfoged,  A course  in 
phonetics^  ’Fort  Worth  1993;  Salman  al-Ani,  Arabic 
phonology:  an  acoustical  and  physiological  investigation. 
The  Hague-Paris  1970;  idem  (cd  ),  Readings  in 
Arabic  linguistics,  '■‘Bloomington,  Ind.  1992;  Ibrahim 
Anis,  al  Afwdt  al-lughawiyya.  ’Cairo  1961;  Tamam 
Hassan,  al-Lugha  al-^Arabiyya  ma^ndhd  wa-mabnaha. 


Cairo  1973  (esp.  chs.  2-3);  S.  Davis,  On  the 
phonological  emphasis  in  two  modern  Arabic  dialects,  in 
Internal.  Jnal.  of  Islamic  and  Arabic  Studies,  viii/2 
(1991),  1-20.  (Salman  H.  al-Ani) 

SA^Y  (a.),  from  the  root  s-^~y,  used  .30  times  in  the 
Kur’an  in  such  senses  as  “to  work,  apply  oneself  to, 
denounce,  seek  to  earn  one’s  living,  run  after  s.  th.” 
etc.,  but  in  the  sense  concerning  here  denoting  the 
pilgrim’s  running  between  al-Safa  and  al-Marwa. 

These  are  two  hills  to  the  south  and  north-west  of  the 
Ka^ba  rcsp>ectively,  linked  by  a mas^d,  course,  which 
the  pilgrim  follows  after  having  made  the  sevenfold 
circuit  of  the  Ka'ba,  at  his  or  her  arrival  and  his  or 
her  departure.  This  following  of  the  course,  the  sa^y, 
is  likewise  sevenfold;  it  starts  in  al-3afa,  and  goes  to 
al-Marwa,  ca.  300  m away.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
course  is  a smaller  course  of  about  80  m.  marked  out 
by  four  green  columns,  which  the  men — but  not  the 
women — have  to  make  whilst  running,  the  remainder 
of  the  course  being  made  at  a normal  walking  pace. 

From  al-3ala  four  trips  are  made  to  al-Marwa,  and 
from  this  last  three  trips  back  are  made,  the  seventh 
trip  ending  at  al-Marwa,  the  whole  amounting  to  a 
little  more  than  two  km  (see  M.  Hamidullah,  Le 
pelerinage  d la  Mekke,  in  Sources  orientales,  iii,  Paris  I960, 

109). 

Sa^y  is  the  term  reserved  for  this  travelling  along  the 
course,  the  other  ones  (the  tawdf  around  the  Ka^ba 
and  those  between  ^Arafa-Muzdalifa-Mina)  being 
termed  jay4  or  ijdcjta  (course  made  in  an  enthusiastic 
manner).  It  is  obligatory  at  arrival  and  superogatory 
at  departure  for  the  pilgrims  who  perform  both  the 
Greater  I hac(id]\  and  Lesser  i^umra)  Pilgrimages  (see 
HApjiyJ. 

The  first  Muslims,  and  cspiecially  the  An§ar, 
hesitated  to  make  this  sacred  course,  because  of  its 
pagan  character.  On  the  two  hills  were  the  idols  Isaf 
and  Na^ila  [9.  e.  ],  two  sacred  stones,  on  which  the  vic- 
tims’ blood  was  poured.  They  must  have  had  a vague- 
ly human  form  which,  under  Syrian  influences  and 
because  of  their  proximity  to  each  other,  were 
assimilated  to  a divine  pair,  as  with  a Ba^l  and  a Ba^la. 

But  an  edifying  legend  developed  round  them,  that 
they  were  a man  and  woman  who  had  fornicated  in 
the  Ka^ba  and  had  therefore  been  transformed  into 
stone  (see  T.  Fahd,  Le  pantheon  de  TArabie  Centrale  a la 
veilU  de  rhegire,  Paris  1968.  103-9). 

I'hc  question  of  this  obligation  of  the  sa^y  was  put 
to  the  Prophet,  and  the  reply  was  revealed  that  “ad- 
Safa  and  al-Marwa  arc  part  of  the  rituals  (ihard^i^)  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  House  of  God.  Whoever  ac- 
complishes it  (hadjdja)  or  visits  it  (i^tamara)  will  never 
commit  a sin.  if  he  makes  the  course  between  the  two 
hills”  (Rur’an,  11,  1.38).  Some  recent  constructions 
have  been  made  to  facilitate  the  sa^y,  involving  two 
superimposed  tracks,  one  for  the  outward  journey  and 
one  for  the  return  (see  the  monthly  journal  al'^Arabi, 

Kuwait,  no.  1971). 

Bibliography.  For  further  details  on  the  rite,  sec 
M.M.I.  'Abduh,  al-^lbdddt  Ji  'l-lsldm,  Cairo  19.34, 

420-4;  Hamidullah,  op.  cit..  111.  For  the  rites  of  the 
Pilgrimage  in  general,  see  Fahd,  Le  pelerinage  a la 
Mekke,  in  Etudes  d'Histoire  des  Religions,  i,  Parisj^;^][^3f  COm 
6.3-94;  idem.  Pantheon,  esp.  241-7,  but  the  inost 
complete  work  is  M.  Gaudefroy-Demombynes,  Le 
pelerinage  a la  Mekke,  Paris  1923.  (T.  Fahd) 

SAYABIj^A.  for  Sayabiga,  the  name  given  in  ear- 
ly Islamic  historical  sources  to  a grou  p of  non  - A rab 
emigrants,  proximately  from  Sind  in  India  but, 
most  probably,  ultimately  from  South-East  Asia  and 
established  on  the  Arab  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
at  Basra  in  the  first  two  centuries  or  so  of  Islam. 
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SAYABIDJA  — SAYD 


Arabic  authors  often  link  tliciri  with  the  Zuff  or 

Jhats  I see  ^at]  from  northwestern  India  (sec  e g.  al- 
Tabari, 


distinct 


ips  a n 


34,  3]8l)»  although  two 
fact  involved  here. 


De  Gocjc  was  the  first  to  discuss  the  Sayabi^a  at 
length,  in  his  sur  ies  migraiions  des  Tsignttes  a 

traoers  I'Asie,  Leiden  1903,  18-19,  86-91,  in  the  latter 
place  giving  a resume  of  an  earlier  artitete  of  his 
devoted  to  them.  He  noted  that,  already  in  pre- 
Islamic  limes,  there  arc  mentioned  Sayabt^a  setded 
on  the  Gulf  coastlands  and  Zu|f  in  lower  ^Irak  (ai- 
Baladhurl.  Futilh,  373),  and  that  in  Abu  Bakr^s  time 
there  was  a garrison  of  Sayabi^a  and  Zuft  at  al-Khatl 
[g.w.]  along  the  coasts  of  ahl^atTf  and  Ha^jar  ( al- 
Tabari,  i,  1961).  Both  these  peoples  must  have  been 
planted  there,  or  induced  to  settle  there,  as  guards  and 
frontier  auxiliaries,  by  the  Sasanld  emperors.  At  the 
opening  of  Islam,  both  groups  followed  tlie  example  of 
the  Asawira  or  cavalrymen  of  the  Sasanid  army  (see 
C.E.  Bosworth,  Elr,  art.  Asdwera)  and  became 
Muslims  on  various  favourable  conditions;  the  Zutt 
and  Sayabidja  attached  themselves  as  mawdfr  [see 
mawi,a[  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  H^ni^aJa  of  Tamlm,  and 
Abu  Musa  ahAsh^arT  then  settled  them  at  Basra 

(cf.  al-Balacihurr,  Fum\  373  5;  al-Tabart,  I,  2562  ff.) 
Other  Sayabifjja  elements  seem  to  have  found  their 
way  to  Kufa  and  possibly  elsewhere,  since  the  KCifan 
forces  which  joined  ^Alf  at  Dhu  Kar  in  36/656-7  in- 
cluded a detachmeni  of  Zu|t  and  Sayabi^a  (a!- 
Tabaru  i,  3l8(J-l). 

Sayabi^a  troops  fought  in  Khurasan  under  '■Abd 
Allah  b.  'Amir  [q  Vr  | against  the  remnants  of  Persian 
resistance  there  and,  in  the  time  of  al-Hadjdjat^’  b. 
Yusuf  some  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  the 

ranks  of  Ibn  al-Afih'ath's  [^.i»  j rebel  forces  (al- 
Baladhuru  374).  The  caliph  Mu'awiya  had  further 
transplanted  ZuH  and  Sayabidja  in  the  lhughilr[q.v  | of 
northern  Syria  and  a!  Antioch  {i&c.  di.).  Within  the 
mi';r  of  Ba^ra.  a corps  of  40  or  400  Sayabidja  under 
one  Abu  Salima  al-Zu|tI  is  mentioned  as  guarding  the 
state  treasury  there  in  36/656-7  fal-Baladhurl.  Futuh, 
375-6;  al-Mas'Gdr,  iv,  307  = § 1629,  and  cf. 

Pellatks  j^eWraiec,  vi,  403),  and  a verse  in  a poem 
of  the  Basran  poet  Ibn  al-Mufarri^  (d.  69/689  [^-t'  j) 
mentions  '^"the  uncouthly-speaking  Sayabidj  bar- 
barians who  loaded  me  with  fetters  in  the  morning*’ 
(Ibn  Kutayba,  212).  It  would  accordingly  ap- 

pear that  the  Sayabidja  were  a rough  and  tough  ele- 
ment who  were  employed  on  police  and  custodial 
duties.  The  Sayabii^a  of  Basra  aie  mentioned  at  the 
time  of  Ibn  al-Zubayr’s  anti-caliphate,  in  64/683-4 
(al-BaladhuriMnja-*fl/-a^rfl/,  ivB,  106).  In  159/775-6, 
during  abMahdi’s  caliphate,  4,000  of  the  Asawira  and 
Sayabidja,  togeLher  with  volunteer  troops 
[q.v  ] from  Ba^ra,  were  brought  together  for  a naval 
expedition  against  the  coasts  of  northwestern  India;  in 
the  following  year,  760-766-7,  this  expedition  reached 
Gujarat  and  the  “town  of  [the  river]  Narbada”, 
probably  Broach  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  [see 
BHARoi?|  (al-Tabari,  iii,  461).  After  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  Sayabidja  fade  from  mention  and  were  no 
doubt  assimilated  into  the  general  mixture  of  popula- 
tion in  the  high  'Abbasid  period. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  and  the 

ultimate  origin  of  this  group,  were  discussed  in  detail 
by  de  Goeje,  /or.  cit  y and  G.  Ferrand  in  his  EP  art. 
S.V.,  and  the  validity  of  their  conclusions  has  not 
subsequently  been  challenged,  Arabic  lexicographical 
and  other  sources  describe  the  Sayabj4ja  as 
mercenaries  recruited  from  Sind,  and  give  as  the 
term’s  singular  the  form  Sayha^f.  De  GcM;ie  and  Fer- 
rand therefore  connected  this  with  Zabadi/Zjibag,  go- 
ing back  to  a Sanskritbed  form  Djavaka  and  a South 


Indian/Dravidian  one  ^avaka,  a term  used  to 
designate  the  Indonesian  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra 
[see  ZABA^j . The  early  Islamic  Sayabi^a  would  thus 
be  in  origin  Indonesians  who  had  emigrated  to 
western  India  and  who  then,  in  the  late  Sasanid 
period,  found  their  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  shores  in 
company  with  the  Zufj.  The  famed  seafaring  expertise 
of  the  Malay- Indonesian  peoples  would  have  ensured 
their  usefulness  to  the  Middle  Eastern  powers  in  such 
matters  as  the  policing  of  the  Gulf  and  the  protection 
of  its  trade  against  piracy,  etc. 

Bibiiogfap/ty  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  EP  an.  s.v.  Ch.  Pellat,  Le  rtti/bu  ba^Tten. 

40-1,  194,  296;  M crony,  Iraq  after  tb£  MusHm 

conquest,  Princeton  1984,  271-2;  A Wink,  Ai-Hind, 
the  making  of  the  Indff’/siamic  wi?rid.  i,  Eariy  medietfai  In- 
dia and  the  expansion  of  Isiam  7ih-I3th  centuries,,  Leiden 
1990,  156-7.  (C  E.  Bosw'Okth) 

SAYD  (a.),  a masc.  noun  and  noun  of  action  from 
the  root  which,  as  in  Hebrew,  evokes  both  the 

idea  of  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  wild  animals, 
by  earth  or  sea,  which  can  be  eaten  as  game, 
and  also  these  animals  themselves,  i,e.  all 
game,  whether  caught  by  hunting  or  8 siting.  In  all  its 
acceptations,  the  root  k n-f  is  its  exact  equivalent. 

The  ineluctable  need  for  daily  sustenance  has  led 
mankind,  like  all  other  living  beings,  from  the  time  of 
appearance  on  earth,  to  practise  both  hunting  and 
fishing  together  with  the  gathering  of  wild  fruits  and 
grain,  and  mankind  has  accordingly  ceaselessly  exer- 
cised its  ingenuity  in  finding  the  best  methods  here  for 
achieving  the  maximum  return  for  effort.  Thus  there 
has  been  a constant  striving  towards  perfection  in 
methods  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

For  hunting  game  by  land,  the  methods  of  capture 
mifyada^  masyaday  pi.  mafdyid)  are  numerous. 

A passive  mode  costing  the  least  effort  is  the  setting  of 
nets  and  snares  with  draw- nets  {hibdia,  uhbula. 

pi,  habdyil);  and  there  is  also  the  covered-over  pit-trap 
ugh^^yOy  mugEfiwwdt,  waifira,  daftna).  7’hen 
comes  the  method  of  liunting  witli  a bow  (ramji?, 
rimdya)  or,  otherwise,  with  a cross- bow  or  blow -pipe 
and,  at  present,  with  firearms.  But  out  of  the  various 
methods,  in  the  Islamic  world  and  during  mediaeval 
times,  one  of  the  most  favoured  by  princes  and  nobles 
was  the  chase  (tard,  muidrada,  pfdd),  on  foot  or  on 
horse -back,  with  the  aid  of  domesticated  or  tamed  car- 
nivore animals  ((/arf,  pi.  dacodri,  ^ayud,  pi.  si^ud),  such 
as  the  gazelle- hound  or  saidkf  Ji  the  cheetah  [see 
KAHt>]  and  the  caracal  lynx  (’^andk  apard)-  These 
precious  hunting  auxiliaries  were  launched  against  the 
gaxelle  [see  ohaxal|.  antelope  [see  stAHAi'],  wild  ass 
(Aimar  aPivahih},  ibex  (tta'/)  and  ostrich  [sec  na^am). 
According  to  the  region,  they  sometimes  served  for 
tracking  down  wild  beasts  with  furs,  such  as  the  pan- 
ther, leopard  [see  namirJ  and  even  the  fennec  fox  [see 
fanak].  Parallel  with  hunting  by  the  chase,  hunting 
by  the  air,  i,c.  with  raptors  [sec  bavzara],  was  always 
a favoured  pastime  for  all  social  classes  in  the  Muslim 
lands,  whether  high-flying  with  falcons  or  low-llying 
with  hawks  for  the  capture  of  small,  furry  game,  such 
as  the  hare  [see  AKr^AB]  and  of  that  with  feathers,  such 
as  the  partridge  {hnifior),  sand-grouse  (spgaWMJdar  COm 
bustard  {hubdra)^  wild  geese  (iiuaaz),  duck  andT 

teal  (had^f).  Certain  falcons  were  also  trained  to  tie 
down  and  blind  antelopes  and  wild  assess,  thus 
facilitating  their  capture  by  the  hunting  hounds.  The 
smallest -sized  birds  like  blackbirds  and  thrushes  were 
taken  by  means  of  snares  and  nooses  pi. 

a^^rdk}  placed  in  line  on  a taut  cord. 

For  Hshingand  fish,  both  in  sweet  waters  and  in  the 
seas,  see  samak. 

According  to  Islamic  law,  the  hunter  and  fisher 
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{fayyad,  ^nrjd^)  were  subject  to  rules  regarding  the 
ritual  slaughter  of  captured  game  in  order  to  preserve 
the  lawfulness  of  their  consumption;  all  these  rules  are 
set  forth  in  detail  by  al-Damm  in  his  K,  al-^ayawdndi 
ai-kuhrd  (cd.  Cairo  1356/1937,  ii,  70-5,  s.v*  ^nyd). 
From  it,  there  results  that,  in  order  for  it  to  be  lawful, 
game  should  not  be  killed  on  the  spot  and  picked  up 
dead,  so  that  its  throat  cart  be  ritually  cut. 

Out  of  all  the  Arabic  authors,  lexicographers  and 
writers  on  natural  history,  there  is  almost  only 
Kushafijim  {4th/l0th  century  [^.i^  ])  who  has  ex- 
haustively treated  all  the  methods  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  in  his  remarkable  A'.  ni-Ma^dyid  tva  'f-matdrid 
"‘Trapping  and  hunting  down’"  {ed.  A,  Talas,  Cairo 
1954).  Four  centuries  later,  Ibn  Manglf  took  up  again 
and  completed  the  topic  in  his  substantial  K.  Uns  ai^ 
maid^  bi  wabuh  Relations  of  the  leading  men  of 

this  world  with  ihe  wild  beasts  of  the  endless  deserts** 
(tr.  F,  Vice,  Paris  1984). 

Hunting  and  fishing  have  inspired  most  of  the  great 
poets,  such  as  Abu  Nuwas,  ^Antara,  al-Buhturl,  Dhu 
't-Rumma,  al-Ghassanr.  Ibn  al-Mu^tazz,  Ibn  al- 
Rumf,  Iinrti^  al-Kays,  Tabid,  al-Nashi^,  Ru^ba  b-  ab 
^Adj^a^,  al'Sanawbarl,  al-Shammakh  and  Zuhayr. 
Kushadjim  cited  the  most  noteworthy  tif  these  eom- 
positions,  adding  his  own  ones  which  had  been  well- 
received. 

Bibliography:  See  the  bibls.  to  the  articles  cited 

within  the  text.  (F.  VirI) 

SAYDA,  the  Arabic  name  of  Sidon,  the  ancient 
commercial  city  of  the  Fhocnicians . It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Arabs  ca,  6/637  by  Yazid  b.  Abl  Sufyin. 
The  Arab  geographers  mention  the  fact  that,  when 
fortified,  it  was  the  military  port  of  Damascus,  But  U 
was  not  until  the  period  of  the  Crusades  that  the  city 
achieved  any  kind  of  prominence.  The  Crusaders  cor- 
rupted the  Arabic  name  into  the  form  of  Sagitta 
(Sagette,  Sayeite);  besieged  in  501/1 107,  it  was  reliev- 
ed either  through  the  payment  of  a ransom,  or,  as  the 
Arab  authors  maintain,  as  a result  of  the  intervention 
of  reinforcements  from  Damascus,  But  the  city  was 
carcupied  by  the  Franks  in  504/ J IIO  or  505/1  III,  after 
a siege  lasting  47  days. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Franks,  in  583/1187, 
^alah  a|-Dln  (Saladin)  took  posKCssion  of  the  city,  and 
had  the  greater  part  of  its  Ibrtifications  destroyed. 
*rhey  were  rebuilt  by  the  Franks,  who  returned  in 
625/1228,  Recaptured  in  647/1249  by  the  Muslims, 
then  in  651/1253  by  St,  Louis,  king  of  France,  who 
fortified  it  afresh,  the  city  was  sacked  in  658/1260  by 
the  Mongols.  I'he  same  year,  it  passed  until  691/1291 
into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  Templar,  It  was  then  oc- 
cupied definitively  by  the  Muslims,  I’he  Druze  amfr 
Fakhf  al-Dm  ( 1 003-43/ J 595- 1634)  did  much  that  was 
beneficial  for  the  city;  the  market  which  he  caused  to 
be  constructed  for  European  traders,  the  Khan  Fran- 
sawT,  still  exists  today.  In  1791,  the  govern tir  Djazzar 
Pasha  expelled  the  French  merchants.  I'hen,  in  1840, 
$ayda  was  bombarded  by  British  and  Austrian 
warships. 

The  city  was  incorporated  into  Greater  Lebanon 
under  French  mandate  in  1920,  but  it  was  to  suffer 
during  ibis  period  as  a result  of  the  monopoly  which 
the  French  accorded  to  Beirut  in  respect  of  maritime 
and  commercial  traffic.  The  population^  with  its  Sun- 
ni Muslim  majority,  vociferously  demanded  affilia- 
tion with  Syria,  until  the  negotiations  of  March  1936 
between  France  and  its  mandated  territories;  given 
renewed  confidence  by  the  aiTaugements  then  set  in 
place,  it  participated  more  actively  in  national  life, 
under  the  aegis  in  particular  of  Riyad  al-Sulh,  the 
Prime  Minister  after  Independence,  who  was  to  be 


assassinated  in  1951,  It  was  at  the  same  lime  respon- 
sive to  (he  calls  of  Djamal  ^Abd  al-Na?ir  advocating 
Arab  unity,  and  it  took  part  in  May  J958  in  the  revolt 
against  President  Sham^Qn. 

The  population,  which  had  reached  a total  of  5,000 
inhabitants  in  the  18th  century  but  was  little  more 
than  15,000  in  1946,  the  same  number  as  in  1914,  was 
to  experience  a veritable  explosion  in  1948,  with  the 
influx  of  Palestinian  refugees.  It  quadrupled  in  15 
years,  reaching  a total  of  1 17,000  in  1980,  half  of  these 
being  Palestinians,  Wiih  I his  reinforcement  the  share 
of  the  SunnT  Muslims  in  the  population  of  the  city  ex- 
ceeded 80%. 

From  1970  onward,  i^ayda  and  its  camps  were  to 
become  a nucleus  of  Palestinian  resistance  to  Israel, 

'fhe  civilian  population  paid  a very  high  price,  endur- 
ing aerial  and  naval  bombardments,  even  before  the 
Israeli  invasion  of  June  J982.  which  had  the  object  of 
destroying  the  camps  and  driving  the  Palestinians 
towards  the  north.  In  February  1985,  Israel  was  oblig- 
ed to  withdraw,  but  its  role  was  taken  over  by  the 
Lebanese  fonees,  the  militia  of  the  Christian  Right* 
which  pounded  the  camp  of  ^Ayn  al-IJaiwa  for  a' 
whole  month.  The  Christians  of  $ayda  were  then 
forced  to  abandon  the  city. 

Palestinian  organisations  administered  the  camps, 
and  i(  was  not  until  June  1991  that  the  Ixjbanese  Ar- 
my took  over  control  of  their  access  points.  But  while 
the  Palestinians  have  lost  their  eapacity  for  political 
and  military  intervention,  the  Sunni  community  of 
$ayda  has  found  itself  in  a position  of  strength  on  the 
Lebanese  chess-board,  with  the  choice  of  one  of  its 
own,  the  multi-millionaire  RafTk  HarIrJ,  as  Prime 
Minister  in  1993. 

The  current  conurbation  is  composed  of  numerous 
very  distinct  areas: 

1'he  old  town  ixicupics  the  site  of  ancient  Sidon, 
sheltered  by  a peninsula  which  encloses  the  port.  Near 
the  entry  a small  island,  linked  to  land  by  a stone 
bridge,  bears  the  casdc  of  St.  l,ouis.  To  (he  south  of 
the  town,  on  an  artificial  hill,  stands  the  Citadel, 

Kal^^ai  al-Mu*^izKa.  Overcrowded  and  insalubrious, 
the  old  town  has  been  in  an  advanced  state  of 
delapidation  since  the  earthquake  of  1956;  it  accom- 
modates 20%  of  the  population,  the  poorest, 
Lebanese  or  Palestinian,  and  immigrant  workers  from 
Syria  and  Egypt, 

A new  town,  with  modern  concrete  buildings,  con- 
taining 46%  of  the  population  of  Sayda,  extends 
beyond  the  ramparts:  the  al-Dekerman  quarter, 
where  public  services  are  concentrated  and  which  is 
the  centre  of  cultural  life,  and  the  al-Wasianl  residen- 
tial quarter,  to  the  north,  interspersed  with  green 
spaces. 

The  Palestinian  camp  of  ^Ayn  aJ-Halwa,  opened  in 
1949  by  the  Red  Cross  3 km  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
accounts  for  34%  of  the  population  of  the  conurba- 
tion: more  than  40,000  people  are  crammed  in  there. 

The  city  has  expanded  alongside  arterial  routes, 
particularly  towards  the  east,  and  it  has  obliterated  the 
orange  groves  which  used  to  surround  it.  In  fact*  it 
has  benefited  fron>  the  late  which  dogged  Beirut  be- 
tween  1975  and  1990,  establishing  itself  SSaifatiSiiar.COm 
centre  of  the  south. 

$ayda's  inlluence  extends  over  the  entire  region 
between  the  rivers  of  Damiir  and  of  Ijtanl,  Its 
362,000  inhabitants  (in  1980),  are  divided*  besides 
$ayda,  between  three  small  towns  and  140  villages. 

The  coastal  plain  has  been  devoted  since  the  1950s 
to  market  gardening  and  cirrus  production,  irrigated 
by  the  af-Kasmiyya  canal,  which  serves  3,700  ha  from 
its  starting-poim  at  the  mouth  of  the  iJtanf*  and  by 
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hundreds  of  individual  wdls  and  bore- holes.  Since  the 
1980s  plastic  greenhouses  have  proliferated,  as  a 
result  of  the  capital  fuiids  invested  by  citizens  of 
Sayda  and  of  Beirut  and  by  eTnigr6s. 

The  mountain  suffers,  however,  from  lack  of  water, 
especially  to  the  south.  Various  irrigation  projects 
have  been  examined,  such  as  that  of  the  AwalT,  in 
abeyance  since  1967,  or  that  of  the  Djun  tunnel, 
which  uses  a diversion  of  the  LItani  for  hydro-electric 
production.  A pilot  project  has  already  succeeded  in 
irrigating  1 ,000  ha  in  the  region  of  Lebaa,  above  the 
small  Palestinian  camp  of  Miy€  wa-Miy6, 

Cereals  and  olives  are  cultivated  everywhere,  on 
the  plains  and  on  the  mountain.  But  this  agricultural 
activity  has  not  obviated  the  need  for  daily  work 
journeys  to  Sayda  or  Beirut,  nor  has  it  prevented 
large-scale  emigration.  During  the  1970s,  many  in- 
habitants left  for  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  following  the 
example  of  the  Palestinians  from  the  camps. 

The  wholesale  market  of  $ayda  takes  a third  of  this 
agricultural  production,  but  currently  it  is  industry 
which  is  the  motive  force  behind  the  regional 
economy.  Its  development  has  been  aided  since  1978 
by  the  influx  of  Palestinian  manpower  expelled  from 
the  south,  by  the  closure  of  the  port  of  Beirut,  which 
led  to  the  diversion  of  some  traffic  to  the  illegal  port 
of  3ayda,  and  by  the  investments  of  emigres. 

The  principal  units  are  the  oil  refinery,  which  treats 
Saudi  crude,  9 km/5  miles  to  the  south,  the  power- 
station  of  ^j:iye,  lO  km/6  miles  to  the  north,  the  match 
factory  of  Djjye,  the  cement-works  of  Siblm,  and  the 
textile  factories  of  ^Adlun  and  of  Kfar  Djarra. 

The  construction  sector  is  active,  and  light  industry 
very  diversified:  plastics,  nylon,  cardboard  boxes, 
lavatory  paper,  oils,  soap  and  leather.  The  local 
sculpted  marble,  worked  by  Egyptian  craftsmen,  is 
renowned. 

This  economic  development  depends  on  a young 
population,  at  a rapid  rate  of  growth,  and  3ayda  con- 
tained in  1980  some  thirty  educational  establish- 
ments, public  and  private  As  a result  of  the  policy  of 
partition  which  was  powerfully  advocated  during  the 
war,  four  centres  of  higher  education  have  been  open- 
ed in  Sayda  : a branch  of  the  Lebanese  University  in 
1977,  of  the  University  of  Saint -Joseph  in  1978,  a 
Makassad  Centre  of  Advanced  Studies  in  1979  and 
the  University  of  Kfar  FaJus  in  1980.  There  was  a 
total  of  3,400  students  in  1981-2. 

The  city,  although  no  more  than  40  km/25  miles 
from  Beirut,  is  thus  well  equipped  to  play  the  role  of 
a regional  centre.  But  the  potential  instability 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  more  than  100,000 
Palestinian  refugees  continues  to  cast  a dark  shadow 
over  the  future, 

BibtiQgTaphy-  BaladhurL  Fidubf  126;  de  Goeje, 
BGA^  index,  s.v.;  I bn  al-Athfr,  Kdmil,  index; 
Yakut,  V,  439  ff.;  Gildemeister,  in  ZDPV,  viii, 
23  fT.;  Baedeker,  PalHstina  und  Syrien;  Lortet,  LaSyrit 
(1684),  94  ff.;  G.  Le  Strange,  PaUstine 
under  the  Moslems^  London  1890,  index;  Abou  Saleh 
Sajaheddine,  La  region  g^grapbiques  de  Satda.  diss. 
Paris  1987;  D.  Chevallier,  La  societe  du  Mnnt-Liban 
d i^epoque  de  la  riuoiuiion  indtutrieile  en  Europe ^ Paris 
1971;  Hasan  Hammoud,  L'amenagemerd  regional  an 
Liban.  Etude  d’un  eas  type:  U caza  de  Sa'ida^  diss.  Paris 
1992;  Elizabeth  Picard,  iJban,  etat  de  disearde^  Paris 
1988;  Nadine  Picaudou,  La  dechirare  libanaise,  Paris 
1939;  Rosemary  Sayigh,  Too  many  enemies.  The 
Palesiinian  experienee  in  Lebanon.  London  1994. 

(M.  Laverone) 

al-^AYDANA  (al-3syc>ala)  (a.)  is  pharma- 
cology, in  the  meaning  of  pharmacognosy.  The 


druggist  is  called  al-faydaldni  or  aLfaydandni.  Al-Birunl 
defines  him  as  Ibllows:  “He  is  someone  who  occupies 
himself  with  gathering  medicaments  according  to 
their  most  commendable  sorts  and  with  selecting  their 
best  kinds,  both  simple  ones  and  those  which  have 
been  prepared  according  to  the  most  excellent  com- 
positions, which  have  dcrmitcly  been  determined  tor 
that  purpose  by  medical  authors*'.  Elsewhere  he  says 
^'^al-foydana  therefore  is  the  knowledge  of  simple  drugs 
according  to  their  selected  sorts,  kinds  and  forms,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  mixture  of  medicaments 
composed  in  conformity  with  their  written  prescrip- 
tions or  on  the  basis  of  what  the  trustworthy  and 
righteous  researcher  strives  for.  The  highest  rank, 
however,  is  held  by  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the 
simple  medicaments  and  their  specific  qualities’*  [see 
aowiya].  Besides,  ^aydana  indicates  the  druggist's  ac- 
tual store  of  drugs,  and  also  (with  Or  without  a 
preceding  kitdb)  the  handbook  of  drugs,  the  phar- 
macopeia. Ai-saydaldnf  ts  practically  synonymous  with 
al-'^aUdr  [q.Vr ; almost  everything  said  there  is  also  valid 
for  al-sa^aidni]-  Since  healing  powers  are  ascribed 
to  many  perfumes,  both  terms  indicate  also  the 
merchant  of  spices  and  aromas  [see  afawIh,  in 
Suppl.j. 

The  classical  definition  of  pharmacology  is  found  in 
al-BFrunrs  [q  o.\  highly  important  Preface  to  his  un- 
finished K.  aL-^ydana  j/i  Tfibb],  written  in  his  old  age. 

He  classifies  al-faydana  as  a sub-discipline  in  the  field 
of  medicine.  According  to  him,  it  is  the  first  of  the 
stages  of  the  medical  art  and  for  many  it  counts  only 
as  the  latler^s  preliminary  stage  because  it  is  a tool  for 
practising  medicine,  not  a part  of  it.  As  far  as  the 
word  saydana  is  concerned,  al-Bfruni  first  refers  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  Arabic  fdd  corresponds  with 
Indo-Iranian  He  approvingly  quotes  Hamza  al- 
Isfahanl  [q.  j,  who  is  said  to  have  explained  ^aydandm 
as  an  Arabisation  of  iandandnf  “merchant  of  san- 
dalwood*'. Sandalwood  is  not  a medicinal  plant  par  ex- 
celtenee^  but  one  may  assume— al-BTr uni  continues — 
that  the  Persian.^,  when  looking  for  sandalwood,  came 
in  contact  with  the  Indians  and  called  their  merchant 
of  pe  rfu  me  ca  nda  ndnf , the  Arabs  woul  d then  h a ve 
taken  over  this  term,  and  Arabised  it  because  they  did 
not  know  a name  for  it.  And  since  sandalwood  was  not 
counted  among  their  perfumes,  and  since  they  were 
hardly  able  to  distinguish  between  a perfume  mer- 
chant and  a drug  merchant,  they  identified  the  two 
words.  For  the  peculiar  scent  of  sandalwood,  see  |ak- 
OAL,  There  exist,  therefore,  in  this  case  the  same  tran- 
sitions of  meaning  as  those  found  in  the  case  of  VZ/ar. 

The  second  consonant  of  i/sandandni,  the  nurt,  would 
then  have  been  miswritten  or  misread  into  ydK  The 
fact  that  the  word  faydalal ^aydatdni^  as  far  as  is  known 
to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  is  completely  unknown  in 
the  western  Muslim  world,  may  be  explained  from  its 
Indian  origin;  in  the  West,  the  corresponding  terms 
are  ol-adwiya  al^mufrada  or  ai-^murakkaba,  in 

quotations  often  abbreviated  to  al-adtefiya  |see  adwiya] 
or  [^i/m]  al-^ainr/al-^aUdr  (see  above). 

As  an  oriental  synonym  of  aLyaydaldnt,  al-Blrunl 
also  mentions  aLddri^  with  which  the  Arabs  in  the  old 
days  indicated  the  perfume  merchant,  because  tH^af. CO ITI 
ships  from  India  brought  their  goods  to  the  port  of 
Darin,  lying  in  the  area  of  al-Bahrayn.  Al-Bit^ni 
substantiates  the  meaning  of  the  word  with  examples 
taken  from  ancient  Arab  poetry. 

A general  theory  of  pharmacology  is  given  by  al- 
Madjtisi  [see  ^alI  b.  al-^abbas  AL-MAnjusI]  in  his 
Kamil  aLftnd^a  ai'libbiyya,  Bulak  1294/1877,  ii,  84-100. 

The  section  is  comprehensively  analysed  by  M. 
Ullmann,  Islamk  medkine^  Edinburgh  1973,  104-6. 
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Bibliography.  The  most  important  study  on 
faydana  is  that  by  M.  Meyerhof,  Das  Vortvori  zur 
Drogenkundf  QueUen  and  Studien  zur 

Geschichte  der  Naiunvissitts^chajUn  und  der  Medizin^  iii, 
Berlin  1932,  fasc.  3,  esp.  Arabic  text  3-8,  tr.  25-37. 
Meyerhof  took  the  Arabic  text  from  the  unique 
manuscript  Bursa,  Kur^unluoglu  (composed 
678/1278).  A Turkish  translation  of  the  Preface  was 
made  by  §erefeddin  Yaltkaya,  Birunlu  Eba  Reyhan 
Kitabussaydele  jittibb  mukaddimesi^  in  Istanbul  Vniver- 
sitesi  Tib  Tarihi  Enstitusii^  x,  Istanbul  1937.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  complete  Arabic  text,  with  an  English 
tr.,  has  been  given  by  Muhammad  Sa^Td,  Bfrunt.  K. 
al-.saydana Ji  'l-libb.  Al-Btrum's  Book  on  Fharmacy  and 
Matrria  medica^  Karachi  1973.  There  exist  a Russian 
tr.  by  U.I.  Karimov,  Abu  Ray  khan.  Farmakognoziya  v 
medicine  (K.  al-^aydana/i  l-tibb),  issledovaniye,  perevod, 
primecaniya  i ukazateli,  and  a Persian  tr.  by  ‘•Abbas 
Zaryab,  Bfrunt,  Kitdb  al-Saydana  Ji  *l-fibb,  "rehran 
1369/1949.  (A.  Dietrich) 

Ai.-$AYDAWi,  ^ams  al-Din  Muhammad  al- 
Dirnashkl.  outstanding  musician  and  writer  on 
music  in  Syria  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th/l5th  cen- 
tury. Born  in  Sayda  at  an  unknown  date,  he  later  liv- 
ed in  Damascus  where  he  died  on  16  Dbti  ’1-Ka^da 
91 1/IO  April  1506. 

Al-$aydawi  composed  an  extensive  didactic  ur^uza 
of  nearly  250  verses  on  the  musical  modes  (anghdm)  of 
the  Syrian  tradition,  entitled  K.  at-ln^dm  (or  An^dm)  ft 
mahijat  al-anghdm.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  main 
modes  (four  labelled  afl  and  eight  Jar^)  and  the  six  so- 
called  dwdz  modes  he  describes  another  seven  secon- 
dary modes  called  buhur  (sing.  bahf).  To  illustrate  their 
melodic  development,  al-$aydawT  uses  stave  systems 
of  seven  coloured  lines  representing  the  degrees  of  one 
octave.  Within  the  stave  he  marks  the  principal  notes, 
the  direction  of  melodic  motion  and  some  other  details 
of  performance  by  using  coloured  symbols  and  ab- 
breviations derived  from  musical  terms  such  as 
ma'^khadh.  ^nd  rakz  (initial  and  final  note),  fu^ud  and 
hubut  (ascending  and  descending  motion),  slow  mo- 
tion {bi  *l~tartfb\  “step  by  step”),  quick  motion 
{sur^aF’*)^  sustaining  of  notes  {madd),  and  places  of 
“ jumping”  towards  higher  noics  {matdfira , sing,  mat- 
Jara).  The  whole  range  of  three  octaves  is  represented 
by  abdiad  letters  in  the  colours  of  the  basic  octave.  As 
far  as  we  know  at  present,  al-^aydawl’s  musical  nota- 
tion is  unique  in  Arabic  (and  also  Persian  and 
Turkish)  music  literature.  It  has,  however,  cognates 
in  the  stave  systems  of  the  Graeco- Latin  Musica  m- 
chiriades  (9th  century)  and  in  those  given  by  Vincenzo 
Galilei  (1581)  and  Athanasius  Kircher  (1650).  The 
“little  Arabic  book  on  music”  aroused  considerable 
excitement  when  it  reached  Paris  in  1634.  It  figures  in 
Diderot’s  Encyclopedie  (Planches^  vii,  3-4)  and  in 
d’Herbelot’s  Bibliotheque  orientale  (ii.  758),  and  it  was 
partly  translated,  around  1780,  by  Pigeon  de  Saint- 
Paterne  on  behalf  of  de  La  Borde. 

Besides  the  K.  al-ln^dm,  al-SaydawJ  left  some 
religious  poetry,  mostly  muwashshahdt.  including  a so- 
called  ndfik,  a didactic  poem  in  which  each  verse  is 
sung  to  another  mode.  The  ndtik  was  popular  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  and  still  appears  in  the  song 
text  collection  (ms.  Berlin,  or.oct.  1027)  of  the  Syrian 
litterateur  Ibn  til-Kh^  (d.  1117/1705). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  the  titles  mentioned 
above):  GhazzT.  al-Kawdkib  aFsd'*ira,  Beirut  1945,  i, 
79;  J.-B.  de  La  Borde,  Essai  sur  la  musique  ancienne 
et  moderney  Paris  1780,  i,  180-90;  H.G.  Farmer. 
Historical Jacts  Jor  the  Arabian  musical  influence y London 
1930,  323-6;  A.  Shiloah,  The  theory  oj  music  in  Arabic 
writings,  Munich  1979,  83-6  (corr.  name  and 


dating);  A.  Shiloah  and  A.  Berthier,  A propos  d'un 
"petit  livre  arabe  de  musique'* y in  Revue  de  musicologie, 
lxxi(I985),  164-77.  (E.  Neubauer) 

SAYF  IBN  DHi  YAZAN,  STrat,  an  Arabic 
popular  romance  of  an  epico-fantastical 
nature,  inspired  in  a very  remote  fashion  by  the  life 
of  the  eponymous  individual 

Known  in  numerous  manuscript  versions,  of  which 
the  earliest  dates  from  the  1 Ith/f  7th  century,  the  story 
was  probably  composed  in  Mamiuk  Egypt  between 
the  9th/ 15th  and  1 0th/ 16th  centuries;  the  identity  of 
the  hero’s  principal  antagonist,  Sayf  (Sayfa)  Ar^ad, 
emperor  of  Ethiopia  from  1344  to  1372,  rules  out  an 
earlier  date.  As  for  the  attribution  of  the  story  to  Abu 
’1-Ma^alT  (Muhammad  b.  ^Abd  al-Baki,  d.  991/1583- 
4),  mentioned  in  numerous  versions,  this  should  be 
treated  with  caution,  even  though  this  author  may 
have  played  a role  in  the  composition  of  the  work.  The 
narrative  material  seems  very  composite;  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected,  the  old  Yemenite  historico- 
legendary  tradition  is  in  fact  not  much  in  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  themes  are  jx-rcepti- 
ble  which  belcmg  to  the  Midra.shic  tradition  centred 
especially  on  the  figure  of  Moses  (A.  Chraibi,  Dialectic 
que  de  la  surdetermination  dans  le  Sirat  Sayf  ibn  Di  Yazan, 
in  Arabicoy  forthcoming),  also  themes  and  motifs 
relating  to  international  folklore,  as  well  as  foundation 
legends  which  seem  typically  Egyptian;  also  to  be  ob- 
served are  convergences  with  shorter  stories  belonging 
to  the  genre  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  in  par- 
ticular the  Tale  oj  Adjxb  and  Ghartb.  It  should  be  stress- 
ed that,  until  the  present  time,  a meticulous  nar- 
ratological  study  of  the  novel  in  its  entirety  has  yet  to 
be  undertaken;  the  same  applies  to  a systematic  com- 
parison of  the  difTcrent  manuscript  versions,  which 
might  give  a clearer  impression  of  the  prtxress  of  com- 
position of  the  story.  The  present  article  will  be  based 
essentially  on  the  analysis  of  the  printed  version, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  fantastic 
and  marvellous  themes,  often  with  a parodic  in- 
tention. 

Unlike  other  major  Arabic  popular  romances,  such 
as  the  Sfrat  ^Antara,  the  Sfrat  Pbdt  al-Himma,  the  Sfrat 
Baybars,  even  up  to  a point  the  chronicle  of  the  Band 
Hildly  which  are  all  located  in  a definite  and 
recognisable  historical  framework  in  spite  of 
numerous  anachronisms,  the  Sirat  SayJ'xs  situated  from 
the  outset  in  the  mythical  primordial  universe,  where 
men  and  di^nns  associate  together  on  familiar  terms, 
where  sorcerers,  wizards  and  enchanters  engage  in 
dogged  combat,  competing  for  power  or  for  the 
mastery  of  natural  forces.  This  universe  is  steeped  in 
impiety  and  the  worship  of  false  gods;  only  a few  sages 
and  a few  anchorites  observe  and  cherish  the  “Law  of 
Abraham”,  which  it  will  be  the  hero’s  task  to  pro- 
pagate among  the  diinn  of  Mount  Kaf.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  structure,  the  romance  consists  of  two  ma- 
jor parts,  a “Yemenite  cycle”  and  an  “Egyptian 
cycle”,  between  which  arc  interspersed  various  ad- 
vanturcs  following  the  classical  pattern  of  the 
“quest”.  The  Yemenite  cycle,  after  a prologue  evok- 
ing the  conquests  of  Yazan,  the  father  of  the  pro- 
tagonist, and  the  foundation  by  his  vizier  Yalhribiifiter.COm 
what  is  to  become  Medina,  destined  to  be  the  refuge 
of  the  future  Prophet,  follows  a familiar  theme.  Sayf, 
abandoned  in  the  desert  on  the  orders  of  his  mother, 
the  sorceress  Kamariyya,  who  intends  to  take  power 
into  her  own  hands,  is  rescued  by  the  king  Afralj.  Fall- 
ing in  love  with  the  latter’s  daughter,  the  beautiful 
princess  ^ama,  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  various 
tests,  in  the  course  of  which  he  establishes  him.self  as 
the  greatest  warrior  of  his  time,  discovers  the  secret  of 
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his  binh^  cunvcrtH  to  rnonolhc!ism  and  regains  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  haviiig:  obtained  the  hand  of  his 
beloved  marriage  being  only  the  first  of  a long 

series,  the  of  Abraham"*  being  considered  to 

allow  unlimited  polygamy).  As  well  as  to  the  courage 
of  the  hero,  his  success  is  owed  to  the  help  which  he 
receives  Froiri  a small  group  of  loyal  companions, 
among  whom  there  appear  nurncrous  female  charac- 
ters. in  particular  the  ^Akisa,  daughter  of  the 

White  King  and  foster-sister  of  the  protagonist,  as 
well  as  the  sage  and  magician  ^Akila,  Among  the 
enemies  of  Sayf,  besides  Ramarlyya,  who  is  executed 
after  committing  innumerable  treacheries,  figure  the 
powerful  Abyssinian  empjeror  Sayf  Ar^ad  and  the  two 
wizards  Sal^ardTs  and  Sal^ardiyun.  The  latter 
recognise  in  Sayf  the  hero  whose  destiny  it  is  to  imple- 
ment the  curse  laid  by  Noah  upon  Ham  and  his 
descendents,  dooming  them  to  fall  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Sims  of  Shem;  however,  the  conllict  seems 
to  be  primarily  religious,  with  the  Yemcnile 
"Muslims  according  to  the  religion  of  Abraham*’  op- 
posing the  Abyssinian  "worshippers  of  stars"  and, 
more  generally^  pagans  of  all  allegiances. 

The  first  of  the  two  "quests"  serving  as  a link  to  the 
second  cycle  takes  up  the  familiar  folkloric  theme  of 
the  search  For  a supernatural  spouse  who  has  disap- 
peared Q E,  Bencheikh,  Ch  Bremond  and  A.  Miquel, 
Miilf  gt  un  gmtes  <k  kt  nuit^  Paris  1991,  193-233),  The 
second  is  constituted  by  an  amalgam  of  various 
adventures,  linked  by  a somewhat  tenuous  theme'  to 
fulfil  a promise  made  to  the  ^Ayrudn  ^ho  has 

fallen  in  love  with  ^Aki§a.  Sayf  sets  out  in  search  of  the 
wedding  jewellery  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  preserved 
among  Solomon  *s  treasure,  A secondary  * "mini- 
cycle", possibly  of  Syrian  origin  and  evoking  the 
adventures  of  Dummar,  elder  son  of  Sayf,  leads  into 
the  second  section  of  the  novel,  returning  from  his 
quest,  Sayf  finds  that  his  capital  has  been  destroyed  by 
Sayf  Ar^ad  during  his  absence.  On  the  advice  of 
^AkiJa,  he  decides  to  lead  his  people  into  Egypt,  which 
is  still  a desert  and  inhospitable  land:  the  Nile,  halted 
by  a powerful  spell,  is  blocked  at  the  level  of  the 
Cataracts.  Thanks  to  numerous  supernatural  helpers, 
Sayf  succeeds  in  "liberating"  the  waters  of  the  river. 
The  remainder  of  the  story  recounts  the  foundation 
and  the  organisation  of  the  new  kingdom  (numerous 
foundation  legends),  then  the  hero’s  final  revenge  on 
Sayf  Ar'ad  as  well  as  on  SakardTs  and  Sakardyun'  in 
the  printed  version,  this  is  pursued  through  various 
episodes  which  are  clearly  later  additions. 

Despite  si>mc  tedious  passages  and  occasional  clum- 
siness of  style,  the  romance,  which  is  of  great  interest 
for  the  study  of  Arabic  narrative  traditions,  is  not 
without  appeal  on  account  of  its  unrestrained  ex- 
ploitation, not  devoid  of  irony,  of  marvellous  and  fan- 
tastic themes,  which  form  the  basis  of  a genuine 
literary  work. 

Bibiiography  : Sifni  al-Malik  SnyJ  ihn  QPt  Yazan 
faris  17  vols.^  Cairo  IBS  1-5  (numerous 

reprints);  F,  Khurshld,  Strat  Sa^f,  Cairo  19B2 
(abridged  version  of  the  "Yemenite  cycle",  preced- 
ed by  an  Introduction);  R.W.  Lane,  ManTigTs  and 
oj  the  modern  Egyptians^  London  1836,  ch. 
xxii;  R-  Pa  ret,  SimtSkf  ibn  Dhtjazan,  Ein  Arabiseher 
V&iksT&man,  Hanover  1924;  idem,  EB  s.v.;  J, 
Ghelhod,  La  gesie  du  rot  SayJ^  in  RHR,  elxxi/1 
Qanuary-March  1967),  181-205;  Hi.  Mankfi?. 
h.  KflJTdrt,  bayn  wa  'i-mtura,  Baghdad 

1980;  H.T.  Norris,  Eayf  b.  Di  Yazan  and  the  book  o/ 
the  hUtoJy  of  the  Nih,  in  Quaderni  di  Sludi  Arabi,  vii 
(1989).  125-51  Q.-P.  Guillaume) 

SAYF  B.  ^UMAR,  a com  pi  ler  of  historical  nar- 


rations on  early  Islamic  history.  Virtually 
nothing  b known  ab^ut  Sayf  or  his  life,  except  that  he 
lived  in  Kufa  and  probably  belonged  to  the  Uaayyid 
clan,  part  of  the  ^Amr  branch  of  the  tribe  of  TamTm. 
Various  sources,  however,  attach  him — probably 
erroneously- — to  other  tribal  groups;  accounts  stating 
that  he  was  of  the  Asad  tribe  stem  from  misreading  his 
nisba  "al-Usayyidi"  as  "ai-A$adi**.  but  he  is  also  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Pabba  and  Pubay^a, 
i>r  to  the  Baratyim,  a group  of  five  Tamlrn  clans  (not. 
however,  including  Usayyid).  According  to  the 
Bth/ 14th-century  scholar  aJ-l^ahabi,  Sayf  died  in  the 
time  of  ai- Rashid  (r.  1 70-193/786-809),  but  this  may 
be  merely  al-Dhahabi’s  guess,  deduced  from  Sayf  s 
position  in  various  hnidn. 

Sayfs  importance  rests  on  the  fact  that  his  Kitdb  al- 
futuh  al-kabiT  uia  'Lridda  was  chtJsen  by  the  famous 
historian  al-Tabari  {d.  310/923)  as  his  main  source  for 
the  ridda  and  the  early  Islaniic  conquests.  Sayf  is  also 
one  of  the  few  sources  of  information  ab>out  the  struc- 
ture of  the  early  Muslim  armies,  early  Muslim 
government,  and  settlement  in  the  garrison  towns. 
The  reliability  of  Sayfs  narrations  has  long  been  con- 
tested. however,  beginning  already  with  the 
mediacval  b^^diip  specialists  and  their  biographers, 
who  noted  the  suspect  character  of  his  hadiUe^\  some 
accused  him  of  zandako,  tnhers  simply  noted  that  he 
put  fabricated  accounts  {mau^dd^oP)  in  the  mouths  of 
trustworthy  transmitters-  Many  modern  scholars, 
after  examination  of  both  the  content  and  the  undds  of 
Sayfs  accounts,  have  expressed  similar  doubts. 
Already  de  Coejc  and  Well  hap  sen  pointed  out  the  im- 
plausible chronology  of  Sayfs  accounts  when  com- 
pared to  those  of  Ibn  Isbaks  al-WakidT,  etc.  The  fan- 
ciful quality  of  many  of  Sayfs  narrations,  which  are 
frequently  fitted  out  with  gratifying  but  suspect  detail, 
and  the  tribal  chauvinism  of  many  accounts,  in  which 
leaders  of  his  tribe  of  Tamim  engage  with  suspicious 
frequency  in  battlefield  heroics,  have  also  provoked 
critical  comment.  Sayf  s /rraaifs  have  also  lieen  seen  as 
problematic;  his  informants  frequently  cannot  be  trac- 
ed in  the  available  literature  on  iraditionbts.  This  has 
led  at  least  one  modem  scholar.  Murtada  al-^Askarl, 
to  condemn  Sayf  as  a subversive  who  invented  his  ac- 
counts and  the  names  of  his  informants  with  the  intent 
of  spreading  confusion  and  doubt  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Muslim  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  Landau-Tassertm  has  pointed 
out  that  Sayfs  accounts  frequently  do  not  contradict 
other  accounts,  but  merely  provide  different  informa- 
tion, and  has  argued  that  we  cannot  expect  many  of 
Sayfs  Informants  to  appear  in  the  traditionist 
literature  since  most  were  not  specialists  in  hadith.- 
Furthermore,  Sayf  retails  not  only  pro-Tamim  tradi- 
tions, but  also  accounts  that  highlight  other  tribes, 
suggesting  that  he  may  have  collected  various  tribal 
traditions  from  Kufa.  Many  of  his  accounts  display 
syntactic  and  lexical  peculiarities  that  may  be  reflec- 
tions of  archaic  tribal  dialects.  Close  inspection  of 
Sayfs  accounts  conveyed  from  Abu  'Ulhman  Yazfd 
b.  AsTd  al-Ghassani.  an  informant  idenliftablc  in  no 
other  source,  suggests  that  they  arc  not  fabricated 
wholesale  by  Sayf,  but  represent  selections  %oiin Y wo” 
different  written  sources,  one  compiled  by  Abu 
^ Util  man  himself,  the  other  by  an  intermediary  in- 
formant who  drew  on  Abu  ^Uthman,  each  work 
having  a different  topical  focus 

Comparison  of  the  accounts  from  Sayf  found  in  al- 
Tabari  with  those  found  in  Ibn  ‘^Asakir*s  Ta^rikh. 
madtnai  Dima^k  suggests  that  Sayfs  original  compila- 
tion on  the  ridda  and  conquests  may  have  consisted  of 
a long,  sustained  narrative  with  occasional  isnads 
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(raihcr  than  the  short  pieces,  each  prefaced  by  an 
iindd,  that  are  found  in  al-'labarFs  and  I bn  ^Asakir’s 
seIcctidiilpIpiomparisdQfirtso  reveals  that  the  ortgmal 
work  of  Sayf  featured  frequem  poems,  most  of  which 
have  been  edited  out  of  al-T^ban's  extracts- 

Sayfs  information  on  institutional  matters  has  been 
virtually  indispensable  to  historians.  Yet  uncertainTy 
persists  about  the  reliability  of  his  narrations  of  the 
ridda  and  conquests,  which  raises  the  question  why  al- 
Tabari,  whtj  is  generally  praised  for  his  sober 
historical  judgment,  favoured  SayPs  narrations  of 
these  events  over  others  that  seem  less  dubious.  Hum- 
phreys aiiribuies  al-TTabari's  choice  to  the  eircnic  and 
inoralising  qualities  of  Sayfs  interpretation  of  Islamic 
history,  which  smoothed  over  the  conflicts  that 
historically  divided  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet.  A 
derinicive  study  of  the  historiographical  complexities 
of  all  SayPs  traditions  remains  an  important 
desideratum. 

Eii^lio^raphy:  Dhahahl.  Mizdn  Cairo 

1325,  ii,  255-6,  no.  3637:  ibn  Ha4jar,  nt- 

idftdliib,  Haydarabad.  1325-7,  iv,  295-6,  no.  506; 
Ibn  Abi  hlatirii,  ai-X)jarh  ton  'Xta^dfl,  Haydarabad 
1952-3,  ii,  278;  Fihmt^  94;  F.  Sc^gin,  GAS^  !,  311; 
MJ,  dt‘  Gocje,  M^wire  sur  ia  fonifnetf  df  /a  Sj>rie, 
^Ljeiden  1900;  J.  Wollhausen,  Ffffie^omrna  zur  dltrsten 
Geschkhtf  di.i  Ishmi.  Berlin  1899  { - SAtsern  and 
IWarbftten^  6);  E^awad  'Alf,  Matudrid  ta^rf^  aX 
Jdbtin,  in  Adadiaiht  al-ma^ma^  al-^irdijcf,  i 

(1950),  179’B2,  ii(l95l),  163-6,  viii  (1961),  427-9; 
Murtada  a I Ask  art,  4:abdbi  miti/i- 

i,  Baghdad  1969;  A.  Noth,  Dtr  Charakier gmj^er 
oon  Nachrkhttn,  in  /t/.,  xlvii  (1971),  168- 
99;  M.  Hinds,  b.  ^UmuF  's  sf>iiTccs  on  Arabia,  in 
Sfudiei  in  the  hr  story  oj  Arabia.  1 , Sources  jor  the  history 

of  Arabia,  part  2,  Riyad  1979,  3-16;  A.  A.  Duri,  7"he 
rise  of  historical  utriting  among  the  Arabs,  Princeton 
1983,  index;  Ella  Landau-  Tasseron,  7 he  participa- 
tion of  Tt{y.yt^  fJt  the  Ridda,  in,/5d/,  v (1984),  53-71, 
idem,  Sayf  ibn  ^Umar  in  medievai  and  modern  schoiar- 
ship.  in  Isi.,  Ixvii  (1990),  1-26;  R,S,  Humphreys, 
lyanslaior's  foreword^  in  The  history  if  ai-JTtbarX  xv. 
7 'he  crisis  of  the  earty  Caliphate . 7'he  reign  of  ^Udimdn^ 
Albany  1990,  pp.  xv-xvii;  idem,  7'he  odd  couple:  al- 
l^abari  and  Sayf  b.  ^Umar.  rorihcuming  in  L.l.  Con- 
rad (ed.),  Hislory  and  histariogTaphy  in  early  Islamic 
times:  studie\  and  perspctiives . Princreton  1995;  F.M 
Donner,  Translator's  foreword,  in  The  history  of  al- 
7'abari.  x.  7he  conquest  of  Arabia,  Albany  199.3,  pp. 
xvi-xx;  A.  Noth  and  L.l.  Conrad,  'The  early  Arabic 
historical  tradition.  A souree'cnikal  study.  Prineeion 
1993,  index,  (F..M.  DowhfER) 

SAYF  al-DAWLA,  Aau  'Au  b.  Abi  3- 

Hay4ja^  ^Abd  Allah  b,  Flamdan  b.  Hamdun  b.  a|- 
Harilh  Sayf  al-Dawla  aJ-Taghlibl  (J7  Dhu  'l-Hidj^i^ 
303-24  §afar  356/22  June  916-9  February  967),  amtr 
of  Aleppo  and  of  northern  Syria,  also  of 
Mayyafarikln  and  of  western  Djazlra  (Diyar  Bakr  and 
Diyar  Mut;lar),  from  333/945  until  his  death.  From  his 
time  until  the  present  day,  he  has  personified  the  Arab 
chivalrous  ideal  in  its  most  tragic  aspect.  A peerless 
warrior,  magnanimous  vanquisher  of  rebellious 
Syrian  tribes,  he  led  with  audacity,  and  for  a long 
time  with  success,  the  ^ihdd  against  the  Byzantine 
enemy.  A prince  of  great  wealth,  he  s[>ent  large  sums 
of  money  on  the  ransom  of  Muslim  prisoners.  An 
enlightened  ptjet  and  philologist,  he  maintained  a 
literary  ecfurt  more  brilliani  than  that  of  any  other 
Islamic  sovereign  A man  of  ShT^T  leanings,  he  suf- 
fered terrible  ordeals  toward.s  the  end  of  his  life,  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Byzantines,  the  brutal  killing  of 
members  of  his  family,  debilitating  illness  and  the 


treachery  of  his  most  iro.sted  lientenams.  This  in- 
dividual has  inspired  an  abundant  literature,  mythical 
as  well  as  historical,  of  which  a full  account  cannot  be 
given  here.  Al-UbahabT  appends  to  hi.s  name  ihe 
following  qualiricatives:  mafcfotl  al-wufud,  ha^bat  al-diud^ 

/arts  al-isldm,  hdmil  liiird^  al-^ihad  {Sfrat  a^ldm  oTnnhala^, 
ed  Arna^ui  and  al-Bu^T,  Beirut  I9B3.  xvi,  187, 
hence  forward  abbreviated  to  Sira,  Abu  '1-Fadi 
Bayhakl,  Id^rf^h,  Arabic  tr.,  Cairo  1956,  4tl8,  a long 
eulogy  by  al-Tha^^ibl:  Ibn  Khalltkan.  Wa/aydi  al- 
ed.  Ibsan  ^Abbas,  iii,  401). 

7'hr  poetic  circle 

Among  the  men  of  letters,  the  majority  of  them 
from  Hrak  or  from  Djazira . whom  he  invited  to  his 
court  or  who  praised  him  in  order  to  benefit  from  his 
generosity,  certain  names  are  worth  mentioning,  the 
^atrb  of  the  ifiihdd  Ibn  Nubata  al-FarikL  the  philoso- 
pher Abu  Na§:r  Muhammad  b.  1 arkhan  al- Farabi, 
the  poets  Abu  Fira$  al-Hamdanl  (various  accounts  of 
his  captivity , A.-M.  Eddd.  JDescription  de  la  Syrie  du  nord 
d7bn  Haddad,  Damascus  1984.  288.  hencclorward 
abbreviated  to  Desetiptum')^  Abu  J-Tayyib  al-Mutan- 
nabbl  (on  the  last-named,  see  Ibn  al-^AdTin,  Buryat 
al-tdlib,  ed.  Zakkar,  henceforward  abbreviated  to 
Bughya,  639-86).  Abu  J-I>asiin  Na?r  b,  k^ialid  al- 
Shav/.anriT.  the  amtr's  foil,  Abu  J-^ Abbas  Ahmad  b. 
Muhammad  al-NamI  al-MissJsI,  Abu  J-Faradj  ^Abd 
al-Wahid  al-Babbagha^.  Abu  3-Faradj  Muhammad 
ai-Wa^wa^,  Abu  Bakr  ai-$anawbarT,  Abu  ’1-Nadjlb 
Sadad  b.  Ibrahlin  al-Djazarl  al-Zahir,  Abu  *1- Hasan 
al-Sarl  b.  Ahmad  b,  al-Sarl  al-Kindl  al-Raffa^  al- 
M aw 5 ill,  tht‘  two  brothers  al-KhalidI  Abu  Bakr 
Muhammad  and  Abu  ‘^Uihinan  Sa*^Id,  sons  of 
H^shim  b,  Wa'^uia  al-'Abdr  al-Maw^ih,  al-Tarsusf  al- 
Natljfanu  Abu  Muhammad  al-,Maw5ilJ,  Abu  '^Abd 
Allah  al-Ghamr  b.  Abi  3-Ghamr  al-Khalf^al-ShamL 
Tbn  Ba^?a,  al-Wa^^af,  the  KilabI  poet  al-A'sar  b. 
Muharl^.  the  Shtttf  poet  AbCi  “^Abd  Allah  Ahmad  b. 
al-Hnsayn  al-Aflasi  al-Sakran,  the  composer  of 
despatches  and  poet  Abu  '1-Fadl  b.  Salim  al-'Utaridl 
al-Manbicyi,  the  kdiib  Abu  ^All  Ahmad  b.  Na^r  al- 
Baziyir,  the  astrologer  Abu  ^Abd  Allah  al-Raghdadi. 

Abu  'J-Hasan  al-Karkhn  Abu  "^Abd  Allah  al-Ba^rf. 

Abu  Muhammad  al-'JJnmsI,  Abu  J-IJusayn  'Ali  b. 
Mubaminad  al-Shimsh  atl.  Ibn  Sad  aka  al-Maw$ilJ  al- 
Nahwl,  Abu  ^All  al-Hasan  b.  Ahmad  al-FasawI  al- 
Fa  rial  al-NahwT  a]-Lu  ghawi.  Abu  '1-Tayyib  ^Abd  al- 
Wahid  b.  'AIT  al-Halabi  al-LughawT,  Abu  'AiT 
Muhammad  b.  al-H^^an  al-LughawT  al-HatimT,  the 
IJanaB  Icddi  Abu  Sa'td  al-H^^an  b.  'Abd  Allah  b.  al- 
Mar^uban  ai-$ayrafi  al-Nah^i,  the  ^dmil  of  Antioch 
Abli  'Abd  Allah  al-IJusayn  b.  Muhammad  b.  al-3akr 
al-Ma'Iaibawi  al-Maw^ili,  the  kdtib  al-Hiisayn  b.  'All 
al-Magltribt  and  his  son  'All,  the  SnfT  Abu  J-Rasim 
Ahmad  b.  Humaydari  al-Rummani.  fbn  al- 
Khash^h^b  and  the  Mu'ia'iili  mutahallim  Abu  Bakr 
Ahmad  b.  'Ubayd  Allah  Ibn  Bint  Hamid,  who  con- 
ducted a iheologtcal  comroversy  regarding  the  Rur^an 
with  Abu  ^Abd  Allah  al-Husayn  ibn  Khalawavh. 
tutor  lo  the  sons  of  Sayf  aJ-Dawla,  in  the  latter’s 
presence.  The  accounts  concerning  them  demonstrate 
that  all  topics  were  apparently  dealt  with,  religious — 
hadit^,  kaldm,  the  Kur^anic  readings — ^G^i^fe^tl3r.C0m 
linguistic,  historical,  philosophical,  astronomical, 
astrological  or  purely  literary.  Poetical  contests  were 
particularly  frequent.  The  index  of  Bughya,  5212, 
under  'Al!  b.  ‘'Abd  Allah  Sayf  al-Oawla.  makes  it 
possible  to  trace  the  biography  of  the  inajoriiy  of  the 
individuals  who  adorned  the  Itierary  soirees  of  the 
amfr  at  Aleppo  or  at  Mayyafarikln  (see  also  M.  Ca- 
nard, ffistoire  de  la  dynastic  des  II  ^amdariides , hence- 
tbrward  abbr.  to  fPamd.,  1 8,  33;  Broekeiniann;  Sez- 
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gin;  and  EP ^ undt^r  iht:  wrirers  mentioned).  I’hc 
accounts  concerning  al-Sari,  4202-10,  4403, 

descntlS^ in  a number  of  instances  the  assemblage  of 
pioets  waiting  in  the  vestibule,  ni-dihitz,  to  be  received 
at  the  court  of  Sayf  al-Dawla,  in  the  hope  of  being 
awarded  a few  hundred  dirhams.  7'hc  tnlluenee  of  this 
court  extended  far  afield  ^ The  poet  SarT,  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  Sayf  al-Dawla  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  al-KjtaJrdi  brothers,  lived  miserably  in 
Baghdad^  hounded  by  their  hatred;  hence  his  Jubita' 
tion,  recounted  by  Ibn  al-^Adim,  when  he  received 
much  later  from  a wa^ir  a gift  of  3,000  dirhams.  He 
fett  able  to  show  himself  in  the  street,  wearing  fine 
clothing  and  a turban  five  cubits  in  length,  followed 
by  magnificent  slaves,  then  he  died  of  happiness.  In 
all  the  Islamic  capitals  of  the  time,  the  parasitism  of 
the  courtier- intellectual  a was  justified  by  the  prop- 
aganda which  their  works  disseminated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  local  prince.  The  poets,  in  particular,  com- 
peted fiercely  for  the  attainmem:  of  glory  and  wealth, 
bearing  witness  to  the  glory  and  the  wealth  of  the 
prince.  At  Aleppo,  the  major  official  poets  such  as  al- 
Mutanabbl  maintained  in  their  turn  a court  of  secon- 
dary poets  around  them  iBaghv^.  4314-15),  which  did 
not  prevent  the  latter  from  abandoning  Sayf  al-Dawla 
for  Kafur  in  346/937,  the  year  of  the  great  conspiracy. 

On  the  other  members  of  the  family,  see  ham- 
DANins.  The  Tiisha  al-Taghlibi  links  this  family  to  an 
Arab  t ribe,  living  in  J^azira  in  the  ^Abbasid  period - 
Ibn  Dasim  is  the  only  one  who  describes  the  Banu 
H^itndan  as  mawdlf  of  the  Banu  Asad.  The  family 
always  maintained  very  close  ties  with  the  Kurdish 
tribes,  and  was  possibly  itself  of  Kurdish  origin 
(H^amd.,  287-8,  305-6). 

Earfy  miiitary  tarfcr  ^ the  iiamdanid 

While  in  Baghdad,  the  political  authority  of  the 
^Abbasid  caliph  was  subordinated  to  that  of  the  amir 
ai-uf7iard^  Ibn  Ra^i^,  in  Diyar  Rabija  and  at  Maw^il 
the  governor  was  ahl:iasan  b.  ^Abd  Allah  b.  H^mdan, 
later  renowned  under  the  la^ab  of  Nasir  aJ-Dawla.  In 
324/936,  the  latter  promised  his  brother,  ’^AlT  b,  ^Abd 
Allah,  the  future  Sayf  al-Dawla,  aged  21  lunar  years, 
the  gift  of  Diyar  Bakr  in  exchange  for  bis  aid  in  con- 
fronting the  Daylami  ^Alf  b,  Dja^far,  governor  of 
Mayyalariktn,  who  was  in  revolt-  ^Ali  b.  ^Abd  Allah 
succeeded  in  preventing  ^AlT  b-  Dia^far  from  receiving 
the  assistance  of  the  feudal  chiefs  of  Armenia  and  ob- 
tained from  his  brother  the  amdn  appointing  him 
governor  (Hhmd.  478).  Then  he  intervened  at  Diyar 
Mud^r,  in  the  region  of  Saru4i>  against  the  Kay  si 
tribes  of  Numayr  and  Kusfiavr  which  were  creating 
disorder,  and  in  325/937  he  texjk  official  possession  of 
this  province.  In  328/939-40,  ^AlT  b.  ^Abd  Allah  sum- 
moned the  princes  of  the  region,  Armenians  and 
Georgians,  Christian  or  Muslim  Arabs^  to  a meeting 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Van.  He  obtained  their  submis- 
sion and  their  assistance  in  assuring  the  security  of  the 
Djazlra  by  means  of  a network  of  fortresses,  along  the 
routes  linking  Persia,  ^Irafc  and  Syria  with  Byzantine 
Anatolia,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian. 

In  330/942,  on  behalf  of  his  brother  who  had  acced- 
ed in  his  turn  to  the  post  of  amtr  oi-umard^  and  had  re- 
ceived the  la^b  ofNa^ir  al-Dawla,  'All  b.  'Abd  Allah 
victoriously  confronted  Abu  *l-ldusayn  al-Barjdi  near 
aJ-Mada^in,  and  received  on  this  occasion  the  la^ab  of 
Sayf  al-Dawia.  For  the  first  time,  lakabs  in  the  form  of 
-dawta  were  awarded  to  persons  who  did  not  occupy 
the  post  of  wazir,  head  of  the  caliphal  civil  administra- 
tion, but  were  soldiers,  one  of  whom  exercised  no 
supi^eme  authority  , 426,  HiJal  al-Sabi^, 

Ruium  ddr  ed-  Mikha^il  ^Awwad,  1 27-8). 


Sayf  al-Dawla  was  then  apparently  appoinred  to  the 
post  of  ivait  wa  at  W^i|,  which  led  to  his 

confrontation  with  Ahmad  b.  ^Ali  al-KOfi,  formerly 
the  in  practice  of  Ibn  Ra^it  and  fiscal  ad- 

ministrator of  the  same  province,  in  regard  to  the  duty 
to  be  levied  on  a barge.  The  attitude  of  the  two  pro- 
tagonists reveals  (he  depth  of  the  corruption  which 
was  then  Tife  in  ^Irak,  involving  fmanciers,  private 
sector  traders  and  the  holders  of  civil  or  military 
power.  In  331/943,  Sayf  al-Dawla  encountered  op- 
position on  the  part  of  Turkish  olTicerS  and  soldiers 
under  his  command  over  the  issue  of  pay;  this  opposi- 
tion was  led  by  Tuzun.  N^ir  aJ-Dawla  was  powerless 
to  rescue  him,  being  himself  in  difTicultics  in 
Baghdad,  the  Samanid  amft  of  Transoxiana  and  the 
Ikhshtd  of  Egypt,  who  coveted  Mawsil  (Hhmd^^  445), 
having  refused  to  help  him.  Sayf  al-Dawla  reached 
Baghdad  and  then  joined  his  brother,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Maw^il  after  the  nomination  of  Tuzun  as 
fljnjr  ai-umard^, 

Tht  sgizun  qf  Syria 

In  328/939-40,  Ibn  Ra^ik  had  detached  northern 
Syria  from  the  control  which  the  IkhshTd  of  Egypt  had 
exercised  there  since  324/935-6,  but  in  329/941  he  left 
Damascus  with  the  aim  of  regaining  supreme  power 
in  Baghdad  and  in.  Ra^Jab  330/ April  942,  he  was 
assassinated  at  Mawi;^!].  Na^ir  al-OawJa  wanted  to 
return  to  northern  Syria,  which  the  ikhshid  was  intent 
on  re-occupying,  to  the  direct  control  of  the  ^Irakr 
caliphate.  His  troops  easily  took  possession  of  the 
valley  of  the  HalTkh.  from  Hurran  to  Rakka,  but  cer- 
tain of  his  officers  sided  with  the  Ikhshld,  and  the 
Ijamanlds  who  had  remained  loyal  were  confronted, 
in  the  region  of  Kh^bur,  by  the  governor  oi‘  Rahba, 

^Adl  al-BaksHaml,  and  by  the  Banu  Numayr.  With  the 
surreptitious  support  of  the  Ikhshid,  and  aupplicd 
with  Turkish  and  Daylami  contingents,  ^Adl  marched 
on  Na?Tbm,  where  he  took  possession  of  the  treasure 
of  Sayf  ai-Dawla.  Abu  ^Abd  Allah  al-Husayn  b.  Sa^Td 
b.  Di^iodan,  the  brother  of  the  poet  Abu  Firas,  cap- 
tured ^Adl,  who  was  executed  in  Baghdad  in  Sha^^ban 
331 /May  943.  Na^ir  al-Dawla  then  entrusted  ibis 
cousin,  Abu  ^Abd  All^  b.  Sa^Id,  with  the  task  of  tak- 
ing control  of  northern  Syria,  of  Diyar  Mudar  and  of 
the  frontier  posts.  Having  been  obliged  to  take  Rakka 
by  assault,  Abu  ‘■Abd  Allah  occupied  Aleppo  without 
difficulty  in  Ra^jab  332/943-4. 

Sayf  al-Dawla  was  quite  prepared  at  this  time  to 
take  control  of  Syria  himself;  it  was  an  idea  born  of 
resentment  when,  having  returned  to  Naslbin,  he 
found  himself  under-employed  and  badly  paid.  He 
campaigned  against  the  Banu  Numayr  in  the  region 
of  al-DUlya  but,  betrayed  by  his  Arab  troops,  he  was 
defeated  in  the  winter  of  332/943-4  on  a number  of  oc- 
casions by  Tuzun,  and  he  joined  the  caliph  aJ-Muttakf 
at  Rakka,  hoping  to  have  himself  recognised  in  his 
turn  as  amtr  aiumard\  but  he  encountered  the  caliph's 
hostility  in  this  matter  and  had  his  rival,  Muhammad 
b.  Inal  al-Turs||uman,  assas-sinated  (various  accounts 
concerning  this  topic,  H^atnd.,  497).  Having  agreed  to 
recognise  Tuzun ’s  sovereignty  over  ^Irak,  from  Sinn 
to  Ba^ra,  his  brother  Na^ir  al-Dawla  had  officially  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  the  title  atnfr  COITI 

change  for  rccognitUm  of  his  authority  over  Djazlra 
and  northern  Syria,  from  Maw^il  to  the  limits  of 
Syrian  territory. 

During  the  summer  of  332/944,  the  Ikhghid  arrived 
at  Aleppo,  which  was  hastily  abandoned  by  al-Husayn 
b.  SaTd.  fn  Muharram  333/September  944,  the  Ikh- 
shid presented  himself  in  his  turn  at  Rakka  before  the 
caliph  ai-Muttaki}  to  whom  he  offered  his  services; 
obtaining  no  definite  response,  he  returned  to  Egypt. 
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Na$ir  al-Daw]a  was  alleged  then  to  have  said  lo  Sayf 
al-Oavvia,  with  whom  he  was  rcconciledi  Syria  lies 
before  in  this  land  who  can  pre^ 

vent  you  taking  it  ’^  His  cousin  Husayn  b.  al-Sa*-td 
having  renounced  his  Syrian  ambicjons  in  his  favour. 
Sayf  ahDawJa  decided  to  lake  control  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus. 

Sayf  al-Oawia  made  his  entrance  info  Aleppo  in 
Rabi^  1 333/Octobcr  944^  in  the  company  of  Abu  M- 
Fath  'Uihtnafi  b.  Sa^Fd  b.  al-'^ Abbas  b.  al-WalTd  al- 
Ki|abr>  a tribal  chieftain  whose  brother  Abu  ’ I Abbas 
Ahmad  was  then  governor  of  the  city  and  who  had 
himself  previo'Usly  held  the  post  on  behalf  of  the  Ikh- 
sittd.  Having  regained  the  capital  of  northern  Syria, 
the  Hatndanid  and  the  Kilabj:  toured  the  region  from 
the  crossing  of  the  Euphrates  riding  in  the  same 
^ammariyya^  with  t he  aim  of  observing  at  first-hand  the 
condition  of  the  villages. 

I'hc  IkhshTd  was  not  readily  prepared  to  accept  the 
loss  of  northern  Syria  and  of  the  frontier  towns  facing 
the  Byzantines.  He  opposed  Sayf  al-Oawta  when,  the 
latter  revealed  his  a.spi  ration  to  bring  Hi  ms  into  his 
domain.  The  Hanidanid  routed  an  Ifch^rdid  army 
commanded  by  Kaiur  at  Rastan  and  occupied  Hint?' 
From  ^Ayn  al-Qjarr^  last  stage  in  the  Bfija^  before  the 
crossing  of  the  Anti-Ljebanon,  he  sent  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Damascus  a letter  which  was  read  on  the 
rn inbar  of^  the  Great  Mosc^ue  (Tli.  Bianquis,  Les  derniers 
goumrneuii  ikh^ididts  d Damas,  in  BEO^  xiii  [1970]. 
!86).  The  IkhshTd  left  Egypt  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Ramadan  3 3 3/ April  945,  He  proposed  to  accept 
Sayf  aJ-Dawla's  authority  over  northern  Syria,  the 
^unds  of  Him$  and  of  Rinnasrm,  and  over  the  Frontier 
sites.  Sayf  refused,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Damascus 
as  a result  of  the  hostility  of  the  populace,  and  joined 
battle  with  die  IkhshTd  in  Shawwal  333/May-June 
945.  Defeated  by  means  of  a strategic  ruse.  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  withdrew  to  Rakk^^  "i  he  Ikhshid  army  ravaged 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  and  makreated  ihe 
population.  In  Rabi*  I 33 4/C>c tuber  946^  a treaty  on 
the  basis  of  the  IkhshTd^s  former  proposals  was 
negotiated  by  the  intermediary  of  the  Husaynid  jAanjf 
Abu  Muhammad  aJ-Hasan  b.  Tahir  b.  Yahya  al- 
Nas$aba  {H^amd.,  5S4.  details  of  the  negotiations  in 
Buj^d,  2408*12,  and  I bn  Sa'id  ai-Andalusu  a/- 
Mughrib  Ji  huld  al-Ma^hrih^  Cairo  1953,  194).  A parti- 
tion of  Syria  was  agreed:  to  the  south  of  the  new  fron- 
tier, Tarabultis,  Ba^labakk,  Labwa  [Bughya.  371)  and 
Damascus  remained  attached  to  IkhshTd  id  Syria;  to 
the  north  of  this  line.  ^Arha^  Djusiya  and  Him?  form- 
ed part  of  the  principality  of  Aleppo.  The  Egyptian 
leader  also  committed  himself  to  paying  an  annual 
tribute  to  compensate  for  the  renunciation  of  claims  to 
Damascus  on  the  part  of  Sayf  al-Dawla,  who  was 
obliged  to  marry  the  daughter  of  'Ubayd  Allah  b. 
Tughdi,  the  IkhshTd "s  brother.  The  signing  of  the 
ceremony  gave  the  caliph  al-Muti^  the  opportunity  to 
ratify  the  atnlrate  of  northern  Syria  and  the  of 

Sayf  al- Dawla  by  means  of  the  sending  of  ceremonial 
attire  which  arrived  in  Aleppo  in  the  spring  of  333/946 
(al-'^AzTmi,  ^alab,  cd.  Za^rur,  291,  hencefor- 

ward abbr.  to  al-^A?.Tmi). 

In  Dhu  'l-Hidj^ja  335/July  947,  the  Ikhlhid  died  in 
Damascus.  Sayf  al-Dawla  immediately  marched  on 
this  city  where  he  tried  in  vain  to  confiscate  the  minor 
estates  of  the  Ghiita  (Ibn  al-^Adlm.  Zubda,  cd.  SamT 
Dahhan,  IFEAD,  Damascus  1951,  i,  116-17, 
henceforward  abbr.  to  Zubda).  He  left  for  Palest ine^ 
but  defeated  by  Kafur,  the  black  eunuch  leading  the 
armies  of  Unudjur  b.  al- IkhshTd.  in  Djumada  I 335/ 
December  946,  the  H^tndanid  withdrew  to  the  region 
of  Damascus,  where  he  was  unobtusively  reunited 


wiih  his  mother,  then  retreated  towards  Him?,  follow- 
ing the  eastern  route  by  way  of  Rara,  a difficult  route 
in  winter.  In  the  spring  of  33.5/947,  having  rallied 
t roups  among  the  Arab  tribes  of  ^Uk^^yh  Numayr, 

Kalb  and  Kilab,  Sayf  al-Dawla  advanced  on 
f^amascus  and  was  once  more  defeated  by  the  IkhahTd 
army  which  entered  Aleppo  in  D_hu  ’l-Hidistl^ 

335/ July  947.  In  the  autumn  of  336/947,  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  re -occupied  Aleppo,  this  time  definitively. 

Pursuing  (he  IkhshTd  policy  of  appcasemciU, 

Kafur  negotiated  with  Sayf  al-Dawla.  The  previous 
treaty  was  ratified  but  the  Egyptians  retained 
Damascus  definitively  and  no  longer  paid  tribute  to 
the  Ham  dan  ids  (topographical  details  of  the  IJam- 
danid  posses.sions  in  northern  Syria,  Zabda^  1,  164-5, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  between 
Karghuya  and  the  Byzantines  in  359/968).  This  fron- 
tier between  northern  Syria,  inclined  toward.?  'Irak, 
the  Djazira  and  Anatolia,  and  southern  Syria,  closely 
linked  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was  to  function  in  an  al- 
most continuous  manner  until  the  Mamiuk  seizure  of 
the  province  in  658/1260. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  Sayf  al-Dawla  had 
no  further  confrontations  with  the  Ikhshids.  The 
Egyptian  power,  threatened  at  this  time  by  the 
Fafimids  installed  in  Ifrikiya,  gave  up  its  claim.?  to 
northern  Syria,  according  to  the  judicious  principle 
whereby  abandoning  a peripheral  province  was  less 
costly  than  maintaining  an  army  on  a war- fooling  and 
less  dangerous  for  the  authority  of  the  atntr.  Master  of 
a large  territory,  the  traditional  glacis  of  Egypt,  com- 
prising the  Mediterranean  coast  from  J'arabulus  al- 
Qharb  to  'farabulus  al-Sbam,  and  the  Red  Sea  as  far 
as  Yemen,  the  son  of  the  IkhshTd  retained  the  greater 
part  of  his  fat  her  *s  former  power  and  wealth,  leaving 
to  the  Hamdanid  (he  costly  defence  of  the  frontier 
facing  resurgent  Byzantium. 

Sayf  al-Dawla  was  henceforward  the  master  of 
northern  Syria,  of  the  western  and  eastern  frontier 
posts  of  the  Diyar  Mud^r  and  Diyar  Bakr. 
MayyafarikTn,  at  the  junction  between  these  two 
western  provinces  of  the  Djazlra.  was  his  second 
capital.  T’hc  embellishment  of  the  city  and  the  rein- 
forcement of  its  defences  were  to  be  continued  under 
the  Kurdish  MarwAnid  dynasty  | which  made  it 
its  capital,  in  the  5th/llth  century.  Sayf  al- Dawla 
built  at  Mayyafarikin  municipal  and  defensive  con- 
structions, on  a considerably  larger  scale  than  hts 
earlier  buildings  in  Aleppo  (on  the  Palace  of  H^lba 
constructed  by  Sayf  aj -Dawla  outside  Aleppo  and 
traversed  by  the  KuwayV.  Bu^kya . 349-50,  4489, 

Canard,  Sayf  ai  Dauia,  di  UxUSj  henceforward 

abbr.  to  Rer:uet(,  204-5,  H^amd.,  642-4). 

For  Diyar  Mudar  and  Diyar  Bakr,  Sayf  al-Dawla 
remained  theoretically  the  delegate  ol  his  brother,  the 
prince  of  DjazTra,  resident  at  Mawsil.  For  northern 
Syria  and  the  frontier  regions,  a less  clearly  defined 
chain  of  vassality  existed  since  the  'Abbasid  caliphate, 
despite  (he  sending  of  an  envoy  to  Sayf  al-Dawla  in 
335/946,  seems  from  332/943-4  onward  to  have 
recognised  only  one  provincial  authority,  Na?ir  al- 
Dawla,  receiving  ‘"in  appanage’”  all  (he  territories  to 

and'norih.wcst  of  'Irafc  as , (^afft^ffflar.COm 
Mediterranean  and  the  Byzantine  Frontier.  On  the 
other  hand,  functioning  in  a Kurdish  and  Daylami 
environment,  the  H^tndamd  family  had  embraced  the 
rule  of  primogeniture,  and  Sayf  aUDawla  always 
show^ed  great  respect  towards  his  elder  brother, 
although  the  latter^?  real  power  wa,s  much  inferior  to 
his  own  (well  known  '"unbooting’'  episode,  Zubda^  i, 

120-9,  Baghya,  2433-7,  H^atnd.,  621-2).  Furthermore, 
he  appointed  numerous  H^'^idanids,  including  sons  of 
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Nasir  al-Dawia,  to  posts  of  authority  in  his  states 
595 suppJies  the  list). 

Afufj6336/94?  he  visited  Djazlra  on  several  oeca- 
sions-  The  first  time,  in  338/950  he  travelled  by  way 
of  Ra^ta  to  iVlayyafarikfn^  where  in  lorn  his  mother, 
Nu^nt  and  his  son.  Abu  "l-Haydja^  ^Abd  Allah  had 
reecmly  died,  and  rctiirned  to  Aleppo  via  Amid,  This 
c^pedilion.  at  the  head  of  7,000  troops,  was  an  oppor^ 
lunity  to  display  his  wealth  and  the  power  of  his  army. 

Since  332/943,  the  Kurd  Daysam  had  resided  in 
Aleppo  as  a guest  of  Sayf  aJ-Dawla.  In  344/955  he  left 
for  Adharbayiljan.  where  he  estabUshed  the  on 

behalf  of  the  bt^nidanid  but,  defeated  by  Marmban 
and  handed  over  to  the  latter  by  the  Armenian  prince 
of  Vaspurakan , Derenik/Ibn  al^Dirani,  he  was  put  to 
death.  Sayf  aJ-Dawla  lost  his  influence  in  Armenia  un- 
til 354/965  when,  following  the  revolt  of  his  ^hu/am 
Nadja,  he  inherited  the  Armenian  places  which  the 
latter  had  appropriated  from  Abu  'bWard/Apelbart  [I 
b,  Abr  Salim  , in  the  region  of  Lake  Van.  The  fate  of 
these  places  when  AbG  'I  aghlib,  the  nephew  of  Sayf 
al-Dawla,  took  possession  of  Diyar  Bakr,  is  unknown. 
Suppr^ssiun  oj  the  tribes 

Sayf  al-Oawla  wa.«i  obliged  to  assert  his  authitrity  in 
northern  Syria  by  confronting  the  Arab  tribes,  whose 
aggressiveness  had  been  increased  by  a very  positive 
demographic  situation.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the 
region  of  Him,?  had  been  controlled  since  the 
Umayyad  pc'ood  by  the  Yemeni  tribes  of  Tayyi^  and 
Kalb,  semi'sedentarised.  To  the  north,  the  I^aysf 
tribes.  ^U^ayl,  Numayr.  Kilab.  Ka'b  and  l<Lu£hayr, 
still  nomadic,  held  the  plain  between  the  Orontes  and 
the  Euphrates  and  beyond  the  river,  in  Diyar  Muc^ar, 
threatening  longer- established  Arab  eommuniiies. 
Taghlib  had  been  repulsed  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Djazria  (attempt  at  devising  a map  of  the  tribes  in 
Sianquis,  ei  k Dtyctr  Mtn^ar.  ...  in  BED,  xli'tidii 

[ 1989-90.  pubL  1993J,  23-.53).  I he  region  of  Ma^arrat 
al-Nu^man  was  the  fief  of  the  Yemcm  Tanukh. 
formerly  converted  to  Christianity  and  entirely  seden- 
tary, The  coastal  positions  between  Tarabulus  and  al- 
Ladhikivva  were  inhabited  by  the  Yemeni  Rahra^  and 
by  Kurdish  groups. 

In  336-7/947-8,  after  a difficult  siege,  Sayf  al-Dawla 
took  possession  of  (he  fortress  of  Barzuya.  held  by  a 
Kurdish  brigand  who  controlled  the  low^er  valley  of 
the  Orontes  and  the  route  joining  Aleppo  to  al- 
Ladhiktyya.  He  campaigned  throughout  the  littoral 
range  and  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes  of  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  where  his  primary  objectives 
were  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Bahra^  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Kalb,  who  were  his  allies  against  the  Kilab.  At 
the  end  of  the  winter  of  337/949,  a agitator 

by  the  name  of  Ibn  Hirrat  al-Ramad  al-Kharidjf,  who 
had  claimed  the  titles  of  al-Hadf  and  of  al-^dl  at- 
Mubarka^,  incited  the  Kalb  and  the  Tayyj^  of  central 
Syria  to  revolt,  and  imprisoned  Abu  Wa^il,  the  gover- 
nor of  lylims  603).  Sayf  at-Daw4a  crushed  the 

rebels,  killed  the  Karma|T  and  freed  Abii  Wibl.  The 
following  year,  another  revolt  associated  with  the 
Karmatis  took  place  in  the  region  of  Damascus;  this 
lime,  the  rebels  were  ^Ukaylids.  i.e.  KaysTs. 

The  Raysi  tribes  regularly  caused  instability  in 
northern  Syria  between  338/950  and  343/954,  pro- 
voking limited  campaigns  of  repression  on  the  part  of 
the  Hamdanids  {^H^amd.,  602-18).  'The  Bedouin  refus- 
ed to  return  to  the  arrangement  whereby  they  were 
kept  away  from  the  eultivaurd  zones,  where  they 
wanted  to  pasture  their  cattle  and  extort  ransoms  from 
the  villagers.  The  revolt  of  winter  and  of  spring 
344/955  erupted  to  the  south-east  of  Aleppo,  in  the 
region  of  the  lake  of  £^abbul  and  of  KinnasrTn.  This 


was  not  a tribal  movement  but  a protest  against  social 
conditions  since  it  united  Bedouin.  Yemenis.  Kalb 
and  Tayyi^.  and  KaysTs,  'Amir  b.  5ia^?a^a,  Ka%  b. 

Rabija,  'Adjlan  b.  'Abd  Allah,  Kilab,  Numayr  and 
Kush  ay  r,  thus  prefiguring  the  great  uprisings  against 
the  Fat im ids  of  the  following  rentury.  'Fhc  repression 
impijscd  by  Sayf  al-Dawla  in  the  course  ofjunc  of  the 
same  year  js  known  to  the  smallest  detail,  as  a result 
of  the  ar^lysb  by  (Canard  of  the  poems  of  al- 
Mutanabbi  and  of  Abu  Firas,  as  well  as  of  commen- 
taries on  their  work.  This  was  a desert  policing  opera- 
tion perfectly  planned  and  rigorously  executed.  It 
could  have  ended  with  the  total  extermination, 
through  warfare  and  thirst,  of  all  the  tribes,  women 
and  children  included,  between  Salamiyya,  Tadmur 
and  the  Euphrates,  if  Sayf  ahDawla  had  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  his  feelings  of  solidarity  and  his  sense  of 
Arab  honour.  Later,  the  heavy  armies  of  the 
FapmLdK,  composed  of  Berber  horsemen  and  Turkish 
£^wf(jnis,  had  neither  the  same  ability  to  win  battles 
with  minimal  loss  of  life  nor  the  same  sensitivity  in 
avoiding  unnecessary  civilian  casualties. 

Sayf  al-Dawla  never  again  had  to  face  Bedouin 
revolts,  rhe  Numayr  had  been  expelled  to  the  north 
of  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Diyar  TVludar  around  l^arran. 
where  they  were  to  form  a principality  in  the  following 
century,  the  Kalb  migrated  towards  Tadmur  and  imo 
the  plain  between  Hint?  and  Dimashk.  the  T^yyi^ 
took  refuge  in  the  Djawlan  and  on  the  plateaux  of 
Transjordania.  'Fhe  small  KaysT  tribes  having  been 
either  eliminated  or  banished  to  the  north  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Banu  Kilab  were  left  as  the  only 
powerful  formation  of  northern  Syria.  Wisely,  they 
became  reconciled  to  the  Hnmdanid  and  sent  armed 
contingents  to  serve  under  him.  "I'hey  pursued  a 
policy  of  assistance  to  the  official  power  and  of 
peaceful  penetration  of  the  urban  milieu  which  was  to 
assure  the  success  in  the  following  century  of  (he  prin- 
cipality of  the  Banu  Mlrdas  Once  security  had 

been  restored.  Sayf  al-Dawla  entrusted  to  relatives  or 
to  close  associates  the  delegation  of  local  powers  based 
on  fortified  sites  (ai-'A?imT,  192).  The  central  ad- 
ministration at  Aleppo  and  at  Mayyafarikin  was 
limited,  being  confined  to  fiscal  issues  and  the  conduct 
of  war. 

T'he  ittar  against  Byzantium 

Sayf  al-Dawla  was  motivated  throughout  his  I lie  by 
the  desire  to  be  a ghdzi^  a knight  of  the  ^ihdd^  who  con- 
fronted the  Byzantines  in  more  than  forty  battles. 
Numerous  texts,  prose  or  poetry  {Jiug^a,  4682; 

Recueil,  passim)  reveal  the  extent  to  which  the  period 
was  marked  by  a well-founded  fear  of  a Byzantine  of- 
fensive against  the  Muslim  lands  of  Cilicia  and  of 
Dj  a-zTra  and  by  a mi J it aro- religious  brand  of  piety 
which  induced  professional  soldiers  and  young 
civilians,  from  all  over  the  Muslim  East,  to  risk  their 
lives  on  the  frontier  facing  By/antine  troops.  The 
significant  role  of  l^'arsu?  in  the  idciilogy  of  religious 
asceticism  and  of  the  military  efficacy  of  the  frontier 
diihdd  against  the  Byzantines,  is  developed  in  BugJ^va. 

180-1.  which  mentions  Sayf  al-Dawla  (see  also  C.E. 

Bos  worth,  7'he  eity  oj  T'arsus  and  the  Arab-Byzatitine /ron- 

tiers  in  ieiriy  and  middir  Abbas  id  times,  in  OjESfi,!  jSfSiidSr.COIT) 

[1992].  268-86). 

A detailed  description  of  the  frontier  military  opera- 
tions of  Sayf  aJ-Dawla  having  no  place  here,  mention 
of  the  most  important  dates  will  suffice.  In  fact. 

Canard  has  compiled  a complete  account  of  combats 
between  Hamdanids  and  Byzantines,  ba.sed  on  the  de- 
tailed analysis  of  a very  large  corpus  of  Arabic.  Greek, 

Syriac  and  Armenian  texts,  as  well  as  on  his  vast 
cruditioii  regarding  hislorieal  geography  {H^amd. . 
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715-862,  induding  lor  I he  period  ot  Sayi‘  aJ-Dawla. 
741-828).  Few  new  texts  have  been  puhltshcd  since 
therii  although  recent  works  dealing  with  the  strategy, 
tactics,  arms  and  military  training  of  the  Ryzandnes 
deserve  mention  (G.  Dagron,  pia4:ef -fortes 

itiiiages  oatjeFts  a ta Jrontiere  (frientaU  de  By^ancf  930,  in 
Carlrum*  ill  [Madrid-Rome  1984].  In  the  Arab  do- 
main, no  comparable  recent  study  exists  to  this 
writer’ K knowledge. 

Unlike  the  Ryzantine  basiifu  whtj,  supported  by  the 
substantial  resources  of  an  extensive  empire  were 
equipped  to  pursue*  after  314/926,  a project  of  recon- 
quesf  of  eastern  Anatolia,  of  Ciiiria  and  of  northern 
Syria*  Sayf  aJ-Daw4a,  amfr  of  a reduced  principality, 
had  no  Strategy  other  than  a policy  of  defence  of  the 
frontier,  reinforcemeril  of  the  towns  which  were 
threatened,  and  reconstruction  and  re  population  of 
the  latter  after  their  destruction  by  the  Ryzan tines. 
This  defensive  activity  was  interspersed  with  raiding 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Byzantine  territory: 
“they  threw  theinsi-lvcs  against  al-Saisaf  and  Wadi 
Sabur,  they  tjurned  the  towns,  tcHik  the  children  into 
captivity,  they  slaughtered  the  parents,  they  took  For- 
tresses by  assault;  this  was  a terrible  and  glorious  ex- 
pedition” iBugkya,  4293;  87).  Such  attacks  | 

provided  booty  and  facilitated  the  exchange  of  | 
prisoners,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a predetermined 
plan  for  the  methodical  conquest  of  new  towns  and 
new  territories.  However*  studies  ought  to  be  made 
concerning  tactics*  preparation  for  battle*  placing  of 
ambushes,  the  use  of  a variegated  army  made  up  of 
diverse  ethnic  groups,  Daylamts*  no  doubt  the  most 
numerous.  Turks*  Kurds,  Arab."!,  negroes,  and  their 
respective  weapons,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  reeruitment, 
maintenance  and  operations  of  the  army*  the  cost  of 
the  damage  caused  by  occupations  and  revolts*  and 
the  relationship  between  this  cost  and  the  various 
llscal  measures  which  Itnanced  the  war.  The  corpus  of 
sources  ,should  make  it  ptjssible  to  go  even  further 
than  Canarti  went  in  this  domain. 

The  Byzantines  conEinued  with  their  effort  at 
breaking  through  On  the  Armenian  front.  Even  before 
becoming  amir  of  Aleppo*  in  324/936  the  future  Sayf 
al-Dawla  had  led  an  expedition  against  the  Byzantines 
and  in  support  of  Sumaysat  [^.c  ]»  which  was  to  fall 
socm  afterwards.  His  first  victory  dates  from  the 
autumn  of  326/938,  confronting  the  Domes  tic  us  John 
Corcuas*  who  commanded  a large  army.  In  328/939- 
40*  he  conducted  operations  in  Armenia  in  order  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  the  Armeno-Arab  ami>s*  and 
he  acquired  on  this  occasion  renown  as  a champion  of 
the  dBhdd  in  the  Muslim  world.  Once  installed  in 
Aleppo,  Sayf  al-Dawla  engaged  in  limited  Operations 
against  the  Byzantines  in  the  winter  of  333/945,  fol- 
lowed in  autumn  335/946  by  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  but  real  hostilities  did  not  begin  until 
336/947*  when  the  treaty  with  Kafyr  acknowledged 
Sayf  al-Dawla’s  domination  of  northern  Syria  and 
responsibility  for  the  frontier  with  ByzantJutn. 

The  Iriamphafti  y€ars 

In  the  thirty  years  which  followed,  Sayf  al-Dawla 
was  frequently  at  war,  and  the  theatre  cjf  operations 
was  situated  at  this  time  in  the  southern  sector  of  the 
frontier*  between  Diyar  Bakr  and  the  Mediterranean,  ! 
principally  in  Cilicia;  although  master  of  the  coastal 
region  of  northern  Syria*  he  never  engaged  in  naval 
warfare.  It  was  the  Egyptian  fleet  which  scored  naval 
victories  against  the  Byzantines  at  this  time  (al-  f 
^Apinl,  298-9).  The  wars  conducted  after  his  installa-  I 
tion  at  Aleppo  and  Mayyafarikhi  may  be  divided  into  [ 
two  periods.  From  336/947  to  346/957*  Sayf  al-Dawla  j 
enjoyed  overall  success*  then,  from  350/961  to  his  i 


death  in  356/967,  he  Faced  with  fortitude  a scries  of 
grave  defeats  and  saw  even  Aleppo  briefly  occupied  by 
the  Byzantines,  then  threafened  again.  He  had  to  deal 
firsi  with  the  Domesticus  Bajdas  Phocas,  already  an 
old  man,  then  with  his  three  sons  NIcephorus*  Lcn 
and  Constantine,  formidable  strategists. 

In  336-8/947-50  the  Byzantines  had  taken  Mari  ash, 
then  threatening  Tarsus.  Sayf  al-Dawla 

organised  the  response.  After  some  sueeess*  his  cam- 
paign ended  in  the  autumn  of  339/950*  near  Bufiayrat 
al-IJadalh>  with  total  defeat,  the  gft&zwal  ai-musiba^  the 
caJamitous  expedition*  from  which  he  personally 
escaped  by  a miracle.  'I'o  strengthen  his  base  of  opera- 
tions, in  341/952  Sayf  al-Dawla  rebuilt  numerous 
Cilieian  strongholds,  including  Mar^ash,  and  was 
thus  able  to  repulse  a Byzantine  offensive.  Constan- 
tine Porphyogenitus  sent  a delegation  to  Aleppo  with 
the  offer  of  a treaty,  but  in  vain.  During  the  sumrncr 
of  342/953,  near  Hadailih  commanding  a reduced 
cavalry  force*  Sayf  al-Dawla  crushed  the  army  of  the 
Domesticus,  who  was  wounded  and  cme  tjf  wht>RC  suns 
died  in  captivity  at  Aleppo.  With  the  same  ehxiuertce 
with  which  they  had  bemoaned  his  defeat*  the  poets 
immortalised  the  victory  tif  Sayf  al-Dawla,  wht>  once 
again  refused  to  negotiate  a treaty  (on  the  complex 
relationship  between  Byzantium  and  Aleppo*  see 
778-9).  Another  victory  tjver  the  ponderous 
army  of  the  Dome.'stjcus  in  the  autumn  of  343/954  al- 
lowed Sayf  al-Dawla  to  complete  the  reconstruction  of 
kladaih,  which  successfully  withstood  a Byzantine  ex- 
pedition during  the  summer  of  344/955.  The  old 
Domesticus  Bardas  Phoca.s,  a miser  and  a poor  tacti- 
cian, was  then  replaced  by  his  son*  the  future  basileus 
NicephoruK  II  Phocas*  Pairiems  and  Siratt^us  of  the 
Anatolica,  Domesticus  of  the  Schola*  assisted  by  his 
younger  brother  Leo  and  by  the  Armenian  John 
Tzirivisees.  In  the  spring  of  345/956,  when  Tzimisees 
tried  to  intercept  him  on  his  return,  laden  with  spoils, 
from  an  expedition  towards  IJi$^n  Ziyad  and  Tall 
Bijrlk,  Sayf  al-Daw|a  won  another  victory*  having 
crossed  a stream  on  material  furnished  by  the 
engineer  eorpa  of  the  army.  In  the  autumn,  he  made 
hi.s  way  to  Cilicia  to  Kupfjori  Tarsus*  threatened  by  the 
advancing  fleet  of  the  Theme  of  Cibyrrheotes. 

’Thz  Byzantine  reipon^ie  under  Nieepitartti  Phozai 

However,  his  fortunes  changed,  and  Sayf  al-Oaw|a 
was  unable  to  avenge  the  capture  and  destruction  by 
the  Dtrmcstlcus  of  the  fortress  of  Hadalh  during  the 
summer  of  346/937  because  he  discovered  a con- 
spiracy of  his  senior  officers  in  Aleppo  to  deliver  him 
to  the  Byzantines  in  the  course  of  a campaign;  he 
ordered  the  execution  of  180  and  more  than 

200  others  had  hands*  feet  and  tongues  amputated 
and  lorn  out  (Zubda,  i,  127-3).  The  summer  and 
autumn  of  347/958  saw  near  Amid  a victory  of 
Tzimisees  over  Nadja,  the  Gircassian  ghuldm  who  was 
a favourite  of  Sayf  al-Dawla,  and  the  fall  of  Sum  ay  sat 
and  of  Ra^ban,  places  defended  by  Sayf  al-Dawla  in 
person.  With  the  reorganisation  of  the  Byzantine  ar- 
my* the  Muslim  front  was  entrusted  to  Leo  Phocas* 
who  in  the  winter  of  348/959  inflicted  a bloody  defeat 
on  Sayf  al-Dawla  and  occupied  numerous  fortresses 
between  Cilicia  and  Diyar  Bakr.  Nicephorus  PhocaslSr.COm 
having  commited  himself  from  the  summer  of  960  to 
the  spring  of  961  to  the  occupation  of  Crete,  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  seized  the  opjxjrt unity  to  launch  a raid  in  com- 
pany with  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus.  On  his  return, 

Leo  Phocas  inflicted  on  him  a terrible  defeat  in 
Ramadan  349/Novcmbcr  960,  The  Arab  amfre  of  the 
frotjtier  regions  sided  with  Byzantium,  and  I bn 
Zayyat  made  the  Miutba  at  Tarsus  in  the  name  of  the 
caliph,  not  mentioning  Sayf  al-Dawla,  whose  [rower 
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was  challenged  even  at  Aleppo.  From  the  autumn  of 
350/961  to  the  spring  of  963*  Nicephorus  Phocas. 
returning  victorious  from  Crete>  led  the  offensive  into 
Muslim  territory.  ^Ayn  Zarba  and  some  fifty  villages 
were  taken  in  the  winter  of  350-1/961-2.  Nicephorus 
massacred  pan  of  the  civilian  population  and 
destroyed  the  fruit  trees,  inaugurating  the  policy  of 
terror  which  he  conductetl  against  the  Arabs  until  his 
death.  During  the  summer  of  351/962,  Sayf  al-DawJa 
managed  partially  to  reconstruct  ^Ayn  Zarba.  In  Dhu 
*l-KaMa  351/962,  Nicephorus  Phocas  marched  on 
Aleppo;  Sayf  aJ^Dawla  did  not  become  aware  of  the 
Byzantine  advance  until  they  were  approaching 
'Azaz.  He  had  few  troops  with  him,  his  army  being 
far  away  under  the  command  of  Nadja,  hence  was 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Aleppo.  Nicephorus  forced 
his  way  into  the  city,  which  was  pillaged  and 
devastated.  He  did  not  succeed  in  taking  the  citadel 
(or  rather  the  height  defended  by  a DaylamJ  garrison 
on  which  the  citadel  was  later  to  be  built),  since 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  35 1/962  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  and  return  hastily  to  Qonscantinople, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  had  taken 
away  with  him  19,000  young  captives,  and  Sayf  al- 
Dawla,  in  order  to  repopulate  and  rebuild  his  capital, 
installed  there  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  Kinnasrin 
and  used  the  subsidies  sent  to  him  by  his  sister.  After 
a few  minor  successes  during  the  summer  of  352/963, 
at  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  Muslims  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  new  Domesticus, 
Tzimisces,  at  the  Hill  of  Blood  near  Adana.  The  year 
353/964  saw  little  military  activity.  Sayf  al-Dawla,  a 
sick  man,  was  confined  to  his  own  territory  by  revolts, 
and  famine  raged  in  Cilicia,  making  the  land  un- 
suitable for  large-scale  operations.  The  Byzantine  of- 
fensive was  resumed  during  the  winter  of  353-4/964-5 
and,  again  on  account  of  the  famine,  did  not  end  until 
the  following  summer  with  the  fall  of  Missisa/Mop- 
suesta  and  of  Tarsus.  Despite  a rescue  attempt  by  the 
Egyptian  fleet  which  arrived  too  late,  the  latter  city  ck- 
perieneed  in  jiha'ban  3 54/ August  965  an  honourable 
capitulation;  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  leave  for 
Muslim  territory  with  their  property,  Cilicia  was 
henceforward  methodically  re-Christianised.  An  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  negotiated  in  355/966;  the 
Muslims  were  obliged  lo  ransom  a further  3,900  men 
at  a cost  of  2tK>,000  gold  pieces.  Byzantine  operations 
were  now  directed  against  Syria,  and  Nicephorus 
Phocas  marched  on  Manbi^j,  and  then  on  Aleppo  and 
on  Antioch  before  returning  to  Byzantine  territory  at 
the  end  of  335/966,  Two  months  later,  Sayf  al-Dawla 
died  in  Aleppo. 

AffilitaTy  reverter , domestic  revolts  &nd  physical  weakness 
Since  346/957,  Sayf  al-Dawla  had  not  had  to  con- 
tend with  internal  revolt.  In  350/96  J,  the  rebellion  of 
Muhammad  b.  al-Husayn  Ibn  al-Zayyat,  amir  of  Tar- 
sus, in  favour  of  the  Ikhshidid  Unu^ur,  was  quickly 
suppressed  1490,  3419-21).  In  351/962,  the 

brief  occupation  of  Aleppo  by  the  Byzantines  cost  him 
his  military  prestige,  at  a time  when  he  had  recently 
been  stricken  by  hemiplegia.  From  this  lime  onwards, 
handic.apped  by  the  after-effects  of  this  attack,  ag- 
gravated by  increasingly  serious  intestinal  and 
urinary  disorders,  Sayf  al-Dawla  remained  bed- 
ridden. Pie  was  transported  on  a litter,  but  he  retained 
his  reason  and  continued  to  direct  the  policies  of  the 
principality  and,  when  necessary,  to  conduct  warfare. 
However,  his  political  position  was  fragile.  The 
leading  were  impregnated  with  the  notion 

dominant  in  the  Muslim  East,  according  to  which 
political  power  was  iegititiiised  solely  by  success  in 
battle.  In  352/963,  Hibat  Allah  b.  Narir  al-Dawla, 


governor  of  Harran,  whence  he  had  been  expelled  by 
a populace  resentful  of  his  fiscal  greed,  killed  at  Alep- 
po Abu  3-Husayn  Ibn  Danba,  a Christian  secretary 
of  Sayf  al-DawJa  who  had  the  latter’s  absolute  trust, 
then  attempted  lo  incite  his  administrative  charge  to 
rebel  in  favour  of  Na^ir  al-Dawla  (Miskawayh  and 
Ibn  al-Aihir,  cited  in  Recueil^  247-52).  At  the  approach 
of  Nadj^h  wJiom  Sayf  al-Dawla  had  sent  to  oppose 
him,  Hibat  Allah  sought  refuge  with  his  father.  On  his 
own  account,  Na^ja  e.xtoncd  compensation  of  a 
million  dirhams  from  the  inhabitants  of  Harran  and 
set  out,  in  his  turn,  to  attack  Mayyafartktn  with  the 
intention  of  placing  Diyar  Bakr  under  the  control  of 
Mu^izz  al-Dawla,  the  Buy  id  amir  of  Baghdad.  The 
wife  of  Sayf  al-Dawla  defended  the  city  successfully, 

Nadia  took  possession  of  towns  in  Armenia,  around 
Lake  Van,  and  in  the  autumn  of  353/964  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  a second  siege  of  Mayyafarikin,  a 
revolt  having  broken  out  in  his  Armenian  dominions. 

Having  returned  to  Mayyafarikin,  Sayf  al-Dawla  set 
out  for  Armenia,  where  personally  and  without 
fighting  he  obtained  the  spectacular  submission  of  his 
favourite  lieutenant  (moving  scene  in  Zuhda^  i,  145); 

Nadja  was  killed  at  the  end  of  winter  354/965  in 
MayyafarikTn,  no  doubt  at  the  orders  of  Sayf  al- 
Dawla's  wife  whom  he  had  publicly  insulted.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Hamdanid  mausoleum. 

Sayf  al-Dawla  had  suffered  a personal  blow  in 
352/953  with  the  death  of  his  sister,  KhawJa  Sitt  al- 
Nas,  a woman  of  considerable  political  skill.  She  be- 
queathed to  him  500,000  dinars  which  he  is  said  to 
have  devoted  to  the  ram^om  of  prisoners  (57™,  16. 
iSB),  In  354/965  hbsons  Abu  'l-Makarim  and  Abu  1- 
Barakal  died.  He  was  affected  then  by  depression  but 
continued  to  defend  his  power.  During  the  last  phase 
of  hb  life,  he  resided  mainly  in  MayyaOlrikm,  en- 
trusting the  defence  of  the  western  frontier  to  his 
senior  ghalamn.  f^innasrln  was  abandoned  by  its  in- 
habitants, and  commerce,  the  principal  source  of 
revenue  of  this  cross-roads  region,  was  hampered. 

The  civilian  populations  of  the  region  of  Aleppo  ac- 
cepted their  fiscal  burdens  with  increasing  reluctance, 
while  the  armies  of  the  omh  proved  themselves  in- 
capable of  protecting  them  from  the  Byzantine 
enemy.  In  354/964,  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  iron 
by  the  Karmails  of  al-Ahsa^,  who  intended  to  re-arm 
themselves  in  preparation  for  eventual  action  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  he  did  not  hesitate  lo  dismantle  the  gates 
of  the  town  of  Rakka,  which  were  tons  true  ted  of 
armour-plated  wood.  An  alliance  with  the  f^armafls, 

Opposed  to  the  Buy  id  of  Baghdad,  contributed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  maintenance  of  stability  on  the 
Syrian  plain  among  the  Arab  tribes,  Yemeni  or 
E,aysl,  over  whom  they  had  retained  strong  influence. 

The  FLarmaps  were  furthermore  hostile  to  Kafur.  d'he 
latter,  based  on  Fusfat,  continued  to  take  an  interest 
in  Syria,  intent  on  protecting  Damascus  from  any 
H amdan  id  inte  rference . 

In  354/965  there  erupted  the  far  more  dangerous 
revolt  of  the  former  prefect  of  the  lictoral,  the  ffarmafl 
Marwan  aJ-'^Ukayll,  who  took  pc^ssession  of  Him?, 
defeated  a Hamdanid  army  commanded  by  the  ghuldm 
Badr  and  reached  Aleppo  but  was  wounded  and  diec|3f.C0m 
shortly  afterwards  (different  versions,  649, 

and  Zahdo^  i,  146).  In  the  autumn  of  354/965  (dated 
incorrectly  in  H^amd.^  651),  Abu  9-Hasan  Rashlk  b. 

^Abd  Allah  al-Nastmi,  former  governor  of  Tarsus,  a 
town  henceforward  in  the  possession  of  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  impelled  by  a tax-farmer,  al- Hasan  b.  al- 
AhwazI,  took  possession  of  Antioch  and  assembled  an 
army  which  enabled  him  for  three  months  to  besiege 
Aleppo^  defended  by  Karghuya  and  Bishara.  (On  this 
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revolt,  see  Bu^hva . 3656-B^  4592-3;  JJescr.  ^ 240- 1 .) 
After  partially  accupying  the  lower  town^  Ra^hik  was 
killed  irr^battMl^He-O^JI  replaced  as  leader  of  ihc 
rebellion  by  a Daylamt,  Dizbar,  who  dcfeaicd 
Karghuya  and  entered  Aleppo  bur  then  abandoned 
the  town  with  the  imention  of  raking  control  of  all 
northern  Syria.  Sayf  aJ-Dawla  was  then  carrying  out 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  Byzantines  at 
Sumaysat,  and  he  saw  the  Muslims,  ransomed  by 
him,  joining  the  ranks  of  the  DaylamT  rebel.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Slimmer  of  355/966+  Sayf  al-Dawla  had 
himself  carried  in  a litter  to  Aleppo,  where  he  spent 
the  night  and  then  set  out  to  crush  the  troops  of  Diz- 
bar+  in  which  he  was  helped  by  the  defection  to  his 
side  of  the  Banu  Kilab.  Reprisals  were  severe^ 
although  the  new  governor  appointed  to  Antioch  by 
Sayf  al-Dawla,  Taki  al-Din  Mubamrnad  b,  Mlusa+ 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Byzantines  with  the  public 
funds  of  the  city.  I’hc  attack  by  Nicephorus  Pliocas  on 
northern  Syria  forced  Sayf  abDawla  to  take  refuge  at 
^ayzar,  until  Safar  356/Fcbruary  967,  the  date  of  his 
death  in  Aleppo  to  which  he  had  just  returned  (ac- 
cording to  al-^Aziml,  303,  he  died  at  MayyafarikTn). 
The  Abu  ^Abd  Allah  al-Aksasi  prayed  over  hb 

body,  pronouncing  five  takhfrs  in  the  fashion 

45 1 7). 

The  Shi^f  sympathies  of  Sayf  al-Dawla  are  demon- 
strated by  the  al-Dakica  which  he  had  built  on 

the  Djabal  Diushan  alongside  the  Christian 
monastery  of  Mara  Marutha  (^Bughya^  412,  2726), 
After  t he  murderous  invasiori  of  Aleppo  by  the  Byzan- 
tines in  351/962+  he  invited  rAan/s  from  Idarran  or 
from  Kum  to  take  up  residence  in  Aleppo.  The 
replacement  of  Sunnism  by  Twelver  Ski^ism  as  the  of- 
ficial  and  popular  religion  of  Aleppo  may  thus  be 
dated  From  the  mid-4th/10rh  century.  Some  of  their 
descendants,  notably  the  Banu  Ibn  Abi  '1-Djinn 
(Bugfivn.  2415-16;  Bianc]uis+  DsTnas  et  in  Syft^  sous  la 
domination  Jdtimide,  IFEAD.  Damascus,  indcx+ 
henceforward  abbr.  to  Dama^^  H la  played  an  im- 

portant role  in  the  Fadmid  period.  The  delimitation 
of  the  judicial  jnadhhab  applied  at  Aleppo  in  the 
4th-5ih/10th-l  1 ch  centuries  whether  Hanafism  or 
Imamism,  seems  difficult  to  identify  precisely  (oral 
indication  of  Anne- Marie  Edd^).  On  the  relationship 
between  Sayf  al-Dawla  and  Jsma'^ilbm  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  Nu$ayrisjTi  in  Syria  in  the  4th/10th  century, 
the  role  of  al-Husayn  b.  Hamdan  al-KhasTbi,  of 
Muhammad  b.  ^All  al-milli  and  of  Surur  al- 
TabaranF  see  Canards  634+  Halm,  art. 

NO§AViii+  and  Hiaiiquis,  Damas  tt  la  Syrk,  375-6, 

His  embalmed  body  was  transported  to 
Mayyafarikin  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  a mausoleum, 
beside  hb  mother  and  his  sister,  A brick  containing 
the  dust  removed  from  his  cuirass  on  his  return  from 
operations  against  the  Byzantines  was  placed  under 
hjs  cheek;  this  was  almost  the  in  ter  mem  of  a shahtd. 
He  left  only  two  living  offspring:  a daughter,  Siti  al- 
Na$i  and  a son,  Abu  ’TMa'^ali  ^arif,  to  whom  he  had 
had  the  made  before  his  death  16,  1 88)  and 

who  as  prince  of  Aleppo  bore  the  takah  of  Sa^’d 
al-Dawla. 

Sayf  al-Oawla  was  served  in  the  office  of  by 

Abu  fshak  Muhammad  b.  Tbcahlm  al-Kararlfi, 
formerly  in  the  service  of  the  chief  amir  Ibn  Ra^ik+ 
then  of  the  caliph  al-Muttaki;  subsequently,  he 
dismissed  him,  appointing  in  his  place  Abu  ^Abd 
Allah  Muhammad  b,  Sulayman  b.  Fahd.  Finally + 
Abu  ^1-Husayn  ^All  b,  al-Husayn  al-Maghribl  [see  al- 
vtAGHRttil.  banO]  was  an  efficient  and  loyal  tvazir^  no 
doubt  working  with  his  father,  al-Husayn  b.  ^Ali.  At 
the  time  of  Sayf  al-Dawla^s  installation  at  Aleppo,  the 


fiddf  was  Abu  Tahir  Ahmad  b-  Muhammad  b.  Mathil. 

Finding  him  insufficiently  obsequiou,s,  Sayf  al-Dawia 
replaced  him  with  a friend  of  the  poet  Abu  Firas,  Abu 
Husayn  'All  b,  ^Abd  Allah  (or  b,  ^Abd  al-Malik)  al- 
Rakkii  whom  Sayf  al-Dawla  later  accused  of  having 
induced  him  to  commit  iniquitous  acts.  He  was  killed 
by  the  Byzantines  in  349/960+  and  his  son  Abu  3- 
Haylhan^  was  to  be  waztr  of  a descendant  of  Sayf  al- 
Dawla.  The  same  year+  Sayf  al-Dawla  awarded  the 
charge  to  Ibn  Mathik  Abu  ^a'far  Ahn^ad  b,  al- 

Hanafr  was  to  succeed  the  latter,  and  was  exercising 
tins  function  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  amir  of 
Aleppo  i+  112,  113+  131+  152). 

Confiscation  of  (and  fy  the  /famdanids 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  given  by  the 
chroniclers  as  well  as  by  the  geographers,  it  should  be 
possible  to  reconsider  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Ham- 
danid  dynasty.  The  wars  between  Sayf  al-Dawla  and 
the  Ikhshid  had  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  olive- 
groves  and  orchards  surrounding  Aleppo.  The  agri- 
cultural landscape  was  [lermanently  altered  ( Bugl^a . i, 

415-16,  Rjanquiis+  Lc  pouooir  poiitiqtic  d Aiep  au  V^IXF 
sikU.  in  REMMM  [i992|+  no,  62,  49-59).  Further- 
more, this  prince  as  well  as  hb  brother.  N^ir  al- 
Dawla  and  Jater+  his  nephew  al-Ghadanfar.  princes  of 
Mawsil+  had  a policy  of  monopolising  fertile  agri- 
cultural lands  and  appropriating  extensive  domains+ 
with  the  aim  of  devoting  them  to  monoculture^  in  par- 
ticular the  growing  of  ccrcals+  a decidedly  profitable 
enterprise  in  view  of  the  demographic  growth  of 
Baghdad,  Combining  these  territorial  confiscations 
with  oppressive  fiscal  policies,  they  became  the 
wealthiest  amirs  of  the  Islamic  world  (Ibrt  Hawkal, 

Surat  al-ard.  111/12+  177  -89/174-86+  20O-24/20'7-3O+  in 
particular  211-14/205-8;  Buglj^a.  1+  59.  10.  4237, 

4593).  They  thus  acquired  lasting  glory  by  showering 
with  precious  gifts  their  kinsmen  and  the  poets  who 
eulogised  them,  but  they  seriously  destabilised 
agriculture  and  crafts,  commercial  exchanges  and  the 
equilibrium  between  towns  and  counitysLde.  on  the 
plains  and  plateaux  of  I^azTra  and  of  northern  Syria. 

Ibn  Ha'^ki^l,  followed  by  Ibn  al-^Adrm+  dates  from  the 
confiscations  of  Sayf  al-Dawla  the  ruin  of  the  city  and 
the  commerce  of  Balis.  By  destroying  orchards  and 
peri-urban  market  gardens,  by  enfeebling  the  once 
vibrant  poly  culture  and  by  depopulating  the  seden- 
larised  steppe  terrain  of  the  froiitier5+  the  Hamdan  ids 
contributed  to  the  erosion  of  the  deforested  land  and 
to  the  seizure  by  semi -nomadic  tribes  of  the  agri- 
cultural lands  of  these  regions  in  the  5th/l  1th  century 
{H>amd.^  397+  436), 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  text;  for  Arab  as  well 
as  Christian  sources+  see  M.  Canard,  St^f  al-dozDla^ 
recukl  dc  iextes,  Algiers  1934;  Histaire  de  ia  dynastic  dcs 
H^amddnidcs  de  Diazira  ei  de  Syrie^  i+  Algiers  195  J , in- 
dex; Ambim,  xviii  (1971),  279-319;  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  ^Izz  al- 
Din  Ibn  ^ add  ad.  al-A^idk  ai^khalira  JT  dhikr  umard^ 
al-^dm  wa  /-JJAgzrfra.  Description  de  la  Syrie  du  Nord^  tr. 
Anne-Marie  Edde,  IFEADt  Damascus  1984;  edited 
text,  in  BED,  xxxji-xxxiii  (1980- 1)^  265-402,  The 
principal  texts  which  have  appeared  since  1951  had 
been  used  in  manuscrip.  form  by  M CaW^ifi^ar.COm 
are  al-^Azimi,  Ta^rikt  rfatah^  ed,  Ibrahim  Za^rur 
(unreliable)+  Damascus  1984+  and  especially  Ibn  al- 
''■AdTm,  Xuhdat  al^haiah  miFj  ta kikh  piaiah^  i,  ed.  Sami 
Dahhan+  IFEAD+  Damascus  1951+  and  Bughyat  al- 
taiab  ft  Id Vfj^  Ifalah^  L-x  and  index,  ed.  Suhayl  Zak- 
kar+  Damascus  1408/1988,  For  source  material  re- 
garding Sayf  al-Dawla  in  the  Bughya.  ibn  al-^AdTm 
used  a great  many  works+  including  a JfiVat  Sayf  a/- 
Davtyia,  or  Al^bdr  Sayf  aBDowia^  a work  of  Abu  ^1- 
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^Alr  b.  al-Huaayn  al-Oaylam],  see 
2531.  The  sources  tised  by  Ibn  aJ-^Adrm  for  the 
4ih/l0fh  Century  been  Jisicd  to  this  writer’s 

knowledge,  see  Fvdde,  Sources  ambes  des  XU'  et  X!li' 
liides  d *apres  k dktwnnait€  brngra^igiu  d *!bn  al - ^Adim , 
in  liineraifes  d 'Orient.  Hommagei  a Claude  Cahen, 
Bures-sur-Yveite  1994,  293-307.  A few  volumes  of 
Ibn  ^Asakir,  madinat  have  also  ap- 

peared, but  the  rale  of  publication  by  the  Arabic 
Academy  of  Damascus  remains  regrettably  slow. 
See  also  Ibn  AbT  U^aybi^a,  ^Vydn  al-anbd^  Ji 
fabaqdt  al-aiibbd\  ed-  Tahhan,  Cairo.  The  editions 
of  Sibt  Ibn  al-DjawzL  Mir^dt  al-zarndn,  for  the  years 
350-450  and  of  J2hahabj,  7d^riMi  etl-iddm.  for  the 
4th/10ih  century,  have  not  been  available  for  con- 
sultation. 

Of  modern  references,  very  numerous,  see  Cl. 
Cahen^  La  Syrie  da  Nord  a Cepague  des  Craisade^  e(  la 
prindpauU  /mnguf  d 'Antiache,  Paris  1940^  J. 
Sauvaget,  Alep'  essai  sur  te  deveiappmemt  d'une  grande 
ville  syrienne  des  otiginen  au  milieu  da  XIX  siede,  Paris 
1941;  Ulla  S.  Linder  Welin,  SayJ  ai-dawlak's  reign  in 
Syria  and  Diyarbekr  in  the  Ught  aj the  numismatic  euidetiee, 
in  Sueea  Bepertis,  i,  Lund  J961 ; H.  Busse,  Chaii/  und 
Grasskeinig,  Wiesbaden  196B;  and  esp.  Canard, 
Alisceiianea  orientaiia.  Variorum  Reprints,  Lon  doit 
1973,  L 'expan iion  araho-isiamigue  et  ses  repereussians., 
ibid..,  London  1974,  and  art.  hamdanjos.  These 
may  be  supplemented  byj.  Bac  harach.  The  career  of 
Muhammad  h.  'Tughj  al-Ikhshtd. . . , in  Speculum  ( 1 975); 
P.  de  Snioor.  A'tra^jL  emd  Bedouins  in  the  Palace  of  Aleppo 
as  reflected  in  Ma^arrPs  worki\  Manchester  1985;  H. 
Kennedy,  77t^  Prophet  and  the  age  of  the  Caliphates^ 
London  and  New  York  1986;  Th.  Bianquis,  Le 
pouuoir  poll  tig  ue  a Akp  oti  V'fXT  sikie,  in  REM  MM 
(1992),  no.  62,  49-59;  M.  Gil,  A hutary  of  Palestine, 
634-1099,  Cambridge  1992,  esp.  320. 

(Th.  Bianq^uis) 

SAYF  aI'DIN,  the  honorific  title  of  two 
members  of  the  Shansabanid  or  Qburid  u.  \ dynasty 
which  ruled  in  Afgh  ants  tan  and  adjoining  landis 
during  the  5th-early  7th/12th-early  I3ih  centuries: 

1.  Sayf  aJ-Din  Surf  b.  ^Izz  al-Dm  Dusayn,  succeed- 
ed his  father  as  ruler  in  Ghur  540-3/1 145-8,  killed  in 
battle  with  the  Ghaznavid  Bah  ram  Shah  [see 
CHUR  IDS.  1.  at  II,  llOOj. 

2.  Sayf  al-Din  Muhammad  b.  ^Ala^  at-Din  Hu- 
sayn,  ruler  in  the  Ghurid  capital  of  FTriizkuh  [^.t.  ] 
556-8/1 161-3  (see  ibid. . at  IL  ItOl  ]. 

SAYF  At -DIN  BAKHARZl.  Abu  l Ma^au  Sa'=Io 
b.  Mutiihhar  b.  Sa^Td  b.  "All  (586;659/U90- 1 261 ). 
known  honorifically  as  Shaykh-i  ^Alam  and,  more 
familiarly,  as  Kh^adja-vi  Fathahadf,  in  relerence  to 
the  Bukharan  suburb  of  Fathabad  where  he  estab- 
lished a ^dnakdh.,  a leading  disciple  of  Na^im  al- 
Din  Kubra  (d.  618/1221),  eponym  of  the  Kubrawi 
order  [^-u.  ]. 

After  elementary  education  in  his  birthplace  of 
Bakharz.  a town  in  the  Kuhisian  region  of  Khurasan. 
Sayf  al-Din  studied  jurisprudence  and  the  recitation 
and  exegesis  of  the  Kurban  in  Harat  and  NrEhapur 
before  proceeding  to  Kh^^razm,  the  seat  of  Na^m 
al-DTn  Kubra.  According  to  Nizam  al-Din  Awliya^ 
(cited  in  Amir  SisijzT,  FawdHd  ai-ju  W,  Buland- 

shahr  1275/1855.  268-9),  Bakharzi  was  initially 
hostile  to  Kubra,  and  even  lo  Sufism  as  such,  but  this 
is  not  confirmed  by  any  early  source.  Even  before  go- 
ing to  Kh'^arazm,  Bakharzi  had  received  at  least  one 
Sufr  cloak  of  initiation,  from  a certain  Shaykh  Tas[j  aJ- 
DTn  Mahmud  in  Harat,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  went  to  Kh*arazm  expressly  to  join  Kubra^s 
circle.  Thanks  to  an  exemplary  degree  of  devotion,  he 


advanced  swiftly  in  the  esteem  of  the  master.  In 
celebration  of  his  bedding  a newly- acquired  con- 
cubine, Kubra  once  instructed  his  disciples  to 
dispense  with  their  u-sual  austerities  and  select  some 
pleasurable  activity  instead;  the  indulgence  chosen  by 
Bakharzi  was  to  stand  all  night  outside  Kubra^s 
chamber  with  a pitcher  of  water  ready  for  his  master's 
post-connubial  ablutions.  By  way  of  reward,  Kubra 
prophesied  that  one  day  rulers  would  run  respectfully 
alongside  Bakharzi ’s  horse,  a prediction  that  is  said  to 
have  come  true.  Not  long  aher,  Kubra  interrupted 
BakharzI’s  second  quadragesimal  retreat  to  tell  him 
that  his  training  was  complete,  and  he  dispatched  him 
to  BokJiara  in  order  to  propagate  the  Kubrawi  path 
(^Abd  al-Rahman  Nafahdt  al-uns , ed.  Mahmud 

^Abidl,  Tehran  1376  ^./|99J,  43.3-4). 

Bakharzi  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life,  amoun- 
ting to  some  forty  years,  in  Bukhara;  his  only 
absences  were  annual  visits  to  Shaykh  Nur  al-Dfn 
Ba^^Ir  in  Samarkand,  timed  to  coincide  with  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  highly  esteemed  khalili  grapes  of  the  region 
(Muhammad  b.  '"Abd  alT^alTl  Samarkandl,  Kandiyya,. 
ed.  Iracjj  Afshar,  Tehran  1367  s5^./1988.  98-9).  He 
soon  gained  considerable  prestige  and  innuenee.  and 
his  eminence  was  acknowledged  by  8uBs  of  other 
lineages,  such  as  Kh'^adja  Qharib  and  Hasan 
Bulgharl  of  the  Kll“^a£ijagan  fFakhr  al-Dln  ^Alf  i>atT, 

RadPihdt  ^ayn  ed.  ^AlT  Asgbar  MuTnfyan, 

Tehran  2536  impcrial/1977.  i,  54-5).  When 
Sorkaktani,  mother  of  Mongke,  the  Mongol  Great 
Khan,  donated  100  silver  bdii^  for  the  construction  of 
a madrasa  in  Bukhara,  despite  her  own  allegiance  to 
ChrLs^tianity,  it  was  to  Bakharzi  that  she  entrusted  its 
supervision,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  en- 
dowments she  settled  on  it  Malik  njuwaym, 

Tdrfkh-i  mahdn-gudld,  ed.  K^zwTnl,  iii,  8-9). 

Sorkaktani  further  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
BakharzI^S  khdnakdh  at  Fathabad;  the  statement  of 
Ma^sum  ^AlT  Shah  (d.  1344/1926)  that  the  khdnakdh 
was  built  by  Timur  in  788/1386  must  be  taken  to  refer 
to  a restoration  or  expansion  {Ttifd^ik  a/ ed, 
Muhammad  Dja^far  Mabcljdb,  Tehran  n.d.,  ii,  242- 
3).  Bakharzi  evidently  regarded  himseM  as  obliged,  by 
virtue  of  his  prominence,  to  influence  the  Mongol 
rulers  in  favour  of  Islam;  this  is  suggested  by  the  ver- 
sified letter  he  addressed  to  Ktitb  al-DTn  Habas^ 

'Amid,  vizier  to  ^^aghatay  Khan,  one  line  of 
which  reads,  *^*You  are  entru.sted,  in  this  government, 
with  promoting  the  truth  (nusr&t'i  b^kk};  should  you 
fail  to  do  so.  what  will  be  your  excuse  on  the  Day  of 
Gathering?^*  (cited  in  V.V.  BartoFd,  lurkestan  v 
ep&hhf^  Tn&ng&rskoga  na^A^stviya,  in  Solineniya,  i, 

Moscow  1963,  541).  Bakharzi  was  visited  in  Bukhara 
by  Berke,  the  future  ruler  of  the  Golden  Horde,  and 
either  converted  him  to  Islam  or  strengthened  him  in 
the  affirmation  of  the  faith  (J-  Richard,  La  conoersion 
de  Berke  et  les  debuts  de  Tislamisatian  de  la  Horde  d'Or,  in 
/?£/,  XXXV  [1967},  173-84).  For  all  his  prestige, 

Bakharzi ‘s  zeal  for  Islam  sometimes  led  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  Mongols;  thus  he  was  once  abducted 
while  praying  to  the  Mongol  camp  outside  Bukhara 
and  detained  for  a while  (Abu  M-Malakhir  Yahya 
Baliharzi,  Aivrdd al-ethbdb  wa  fu^uy  al-dddb,  ed.  Ira^  COm 

stiar,  Tehran  1358  ^. /1 979,  270).  Similarly,  one  of 
his  di.scipJes,  Riirhan  al-Dln  Bukh^tli  sent  to 
Kubilay’s  capital  of  Khan-BalTk  to  propagate  Islam, 
found  himself  expelled  to  Ma^in,  i.e.  the  realm  of  the 
southern  Sung,  where  he  soon  perished  fKh*^an- 
damlr,  H^btb  ai-siyar,  cd.  l,3jalal  ai-Din  Huma’l. 

Tehran  1333  iS^./i954,  ii,  64). 

BakharzT’s  influence  extended  beyond  Bukhara  to 
Kirman.  Kutlugh  Turkan  Rhatun.  the  Kutlugh- 
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Khanid  ruler  of  Kirman  (r,  1/1 258-82)  re- 

quested tiim  to  send  her  one  of  hb  sons,  and  he  ac- 
cordini^lv^dispaichcdp aJ-Din  Ahmad  (d- 
696/ I290t  nis  middle  .son ^ bearing  with  hiiii  the  gift 
of  a tooth  allegedly  from  the  Prophet,  Tht‘  ^dnakdh 
she  estahhshed  Ibr  him  in  Kii  man  became  a centre  lor 
the  temporary  expansitin  of  Bakharzf's  branch  of  the 
KubrawT  order  in  southern  and  south-eastern  Persia. 
'I’he  prestige  Bakharzj  thus  acquired  in  Kirman  is 
nr  fleeted  in  th<r  panegyric  ka;fida  addressed  to  him  by 
Kh^adfu  Kirmanf  (Dtwdfi,  ed-  Ahmad  SuhaylT 
Kli^ansirT.  Tehran  H 36  ^71957,  598-600).  Bahhar- 
zj  sent  his  youngest  son,  Ma'^.har  al-Din  Mutahhar,  to 
Konya,  not,  however,  to  spread  the  Kubrawl  path, 
but  to  pay  homage  to  al-Dfn  Rumf,  samples  of 

whose  verse  had  reached  Bakharzi  from  a follower  in 
^iraz  (Ahmad  Afl^T,  AiaFidkib  al-^drijin^  ed.  Talisin 
Yazici,  Ankara  1959,  i,  143-5). 

Bakharzi's  khdrtakdk  at  Fat b^ had  flourished  for  at 
least  a century  after  his  death  and  burial  there  in 
6.59/1261.  His  eldest  son,  Djalal  al-Dm  Muham- 
mad—the  only  son  to  have  remained  in  Rukjhara — 
cannot  have  played  a significanl  role  in  this  regard, 
for  he  was  killed  a mere  two  years  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  the  course  of  factional  strife  among  the 
Mongols.  1 1 was  railier  Abu  'l  -Mafakhir  Yahya  (d. 
736/1335-6),  the  son  of  Burhan  al-Din  Afimad,  who, 
coming  to  Bukhara  from  Kirman  in  712/1312-3,  suc- 
ceeded in  consolidating  the  alTairs  of  the  ^drtakdk 
(Ahmad  b.  Mahmud  Mu^m  al-Fu|>ai'a’,  Tdrt^i 
Afulld-zdda  dar  dhikr-i  mazardi-i  Bukhara,  ed.  Ahmad 
GuRm-i  Ma^am,  Tehran  J339  ^£6  /1969,  43).  Still- 
cxiam  documents  from  726/1326  and  734/1333  record 
an  augmentation  of  the  endowments  settled  on  the 
khd7jakdh\  of  particular  interest  is  thtr  earmarking  t^^' 
funds  for  the  purehastr  and  manumission  of  slaves 
who,  converted  to  Islam,  were  to  work  on  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  ivakf  (O.D.  ^ekhovR.  Buktaf^kk 
dokumenti  XiV  uirka^  Tashkent  1965).  Ibn  Batpita 
visited  the  kj^dnok^dh  during  Abu  ’J-Malatliir's  tenure l 
he  remarks  on  the  lavish  hospitality  which  he  received 
and  On  thtr  singing  of  poems  in  Persia  and  Turkish  by 
the  assembled  dervishes  iii,  27-8,  tr.  Gibb,  iii, 

554).  The  esteem  in  w^hich  rulers  continued  to  hold 
Bakharzl  is  illustrated  by  the  burial  in  his  proximity 
of  the  ^iaghstayid  Buyan  (or  Bayan)  KulT  Khan  in 
760/1359  (E.  Knobloch,  Turkadan,  Munich  1973, 
212).  Indeed,  gifts  by  rulers  continued  to  enrich  the 
ivakf  as  late  as  the  J 2th/ 1 8th  century,  but  by  the  time 
the  Persian  dervish  Ma^sum  ^A|T  visited 

Fathabad  in  1 316/1898-9,  the  shrine  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  dilapidation,  many  of  its  riles  having 
been  stolen  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Bukhara  ( ^fard^ik 
ai-hakd'^ik^  ii,  242). 

Long  before  this  architeciurtd  decay  set  in,  the 
BakharzT  line  of  the  Kubrawiyya  had  vanished  from 
Bukhara,  .supplanted — like  all  other  Central  Asian 
branches  of  the  order — by  the  Naksjibandiyya.  The 
tomb  of  BaMiarzT  came  to  function  simply  as  a site  for 
popular  pilgrimage  (as  happened  also  with  the  shrine 
of  Natjjm  al-Dln  Kubra  in  Kuhna  Urgan^). 
Genealogical  descendants  of  Bakharzi  can  be  traced  in 
Bukhara  as  late  as  the  1 3th/ 1 9th  century,  and  in 
1255/1839  one  of  them,  *^Abd  al-Kayyum  Khodja. 
wrote  a biography  of  his  great  forebear  {Mandkih-i  Sajf 
ai-Dtn  Bdkharzf^  mss.  Insdturc  nf  C^ricntal  Smdies  of 
the  Acaderny  of  Sciences  of  the  Uzbek  Republic, 
6965,  10*802);  none  of  them,  however,  wci'e  pracd- 
ti oners  of  the  Kubrawi  path.  A similar  development 
took  place  in  Kirman.  Burhan  al-nin  Ahmad  *s 
f^dnakdh  fell  into  disuse  after  Abu  3-Mafakhir's 
departure  for  Bukhara-  and  although  other  members  t 


of  the  family  remained  in  Kirman,  being  honorifically 
known  as  ^dhdn-i  Bukhara  and  occupying  positions  of 
importance,  none  of  them  pcrpetualcd  the  Bakharzl 
initiaiie  lineage. 

The  only  ext  endec!  prolongation  of  the  Bakharzl 
branch  of  the  Kubrawiyya  took  place  in  India.  From 
Badr  al-Dm  Samarkandf  (d.  716/13J6)  went  forth  a 
line  that  crystallised  after  two  generations  as  the  Fir- 
dawsiyya  of  Bihar,  a sub-order,  of  which  the  most 
eminent  representative  w'as  Sharaf  al-Din  Maneri  (d, 

782/ 1 3B  [see  MAjyiDUM  al-mulk  siiARAr  al-dTn]) 

(S.A.A.  Rizvi,  A hiytoty  of  Sufism  itt  fudia,  Delhi  1978, 

I i,  226-40;  B.  8 Lawrence,  Notfs //jum  a distant  flute:  Sufi 
literature  in  pre- Mughal  India,  Tehran  1978,  72-8), 

Bakharzrs  surviving  literary  corpus  is  quite 
meagre*  It  consists  of  al-kf^lwa,  an  Arabic  ac- 

count of  visions  experienced  while  in  Kh^arazm*  on- 
ly a fragrncnl  cd  which  is  extant  (Brockelmann,  S I, 

8l0);  a Persian  treatise  on  love  (Risdia-yi  t'd* 

Sa^td  Nal'isj,  in  Afa^alia-yi  Ddniihkadayi  Adabiydt-i 
Ddnishgdhd  l^ihrdn^  viii/4  (1.340  ^71961),  1 1-24);  and 
a number  of  quatrains,  including  some  of  uncertain 
attribution  (S.  Kliuda  Bakhsh,  Saifuddin  Bdkharzl^  in 
7,DAiG,  lix  (1905),  345-54;  SaTd  N all  si,  RuhdHyydi-i 
Bd^arzT,  in  MDADT , ii/4  (1334  ^./1955),  3-15; 
DJbabrhullab  ^afa,  Tdri^-i  Adabiydi  dar  Iran,  Tefiran 
1 339  ^./I95 1 , ii,  856-8).  Bakharzi  also  kept  a journal 
(ruz-ndma)  in  which  he  recorded  such  matters  as  the 
gifts  that  vvere  brought  to  him  and  the  prayers  he 
made  on  behalf  of  the  donors;  the  adversaries  in 
BuMiara  for  whose  redemption  and  guidance  he 
prayed;  and  the  menstrual  cycles  of  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines. The  journal  is  lost  but  (Liortions  of  it  were  in- 
cluded by  Abu  ’l-Mafakhir  Yafiya  in  his  Awrdd  ai- 
ahhdb  wa-fusuf  ai-dddb,  an  account  of  the  litanies  and 
|iraciit:es  of  the  Baisharzr  branch  of  the  Kubrawi 
order. 

Bibliography:  fradj  Afshar,  Sayfai-Din  Bdkhttrzf 
in  MDADI  , ix  (1341  £i./19623,  28-74;  idem,  ^Saif- 
ai-din  Bdkharzi.  in  W.B.  Henning  and  E,  YarshatCr 
(cds,),  A loeusi's  leg:  studies  irt  honour  of  S.H.  7b- 
qizadeh^  London  1962,  21-7;  D.  DeWeese,  The 
eclipse  of  the  Kubraoiyah  in  Central  Asia,,  in  Iranian 
Studies^  xxi/I-2  (1988),  47-50;  F.  Meier,  Die  TawdSh 
al-Gamdl  iva-Faivdtih  al-Galdl  des  Na£m  ad-Din  Kubrd, 
Wiesbaden  1957,  42-3;  J.  Paul,  Scheiche  und  Herrscher 
im  Khanat  Cagatay,  in  fsL,  Ixvii  (1990),  282-3. 

(Hamid  Alcar) 

SAYFl  "ARUpi  BUKHARi.  a Persian  pro- 
^odisr  and  minor  poet  at  the  'nmurid  court  in 
\ Ha  rat  during  the  second  half  of  the  9th/J5fh  century. 

^ He  is  rememl>ered  for  his  text-book  of  Persian  pro- 
I sody  ^Ardd-i  Sayfi^  which  he  completed  in  896/1491; 

I this  has  been  published  several  times  in  India,  notably 
f with  an  English  translation  and  extensive  eommen- 
1 tary  in  H.  Hlochmann’s  7he  prosody  of  the  Persians  ae- 
I cording  to  Saiji,  /arni,  and  other  writers,  Calcutta  1872.  a 
work  which  played  an  important  role  in  making  Per- 
[ Stan  poetical  theory  accessible  to  European  siudenis. 

But  now  that  older  and  more  detailed  works  on  the 
same  subject  are  available  (especially  the  early 
7th/ 13th-century  Afu^dfam  of  ghams-i  Kays)  SayfT's 
largely  derivative  work  is  only  of  limited  InteresUtidsr.COm 
“Say IT' ^ was  the  pen-name  of  several  other  Persian 
poets,  the  earliest  being  ^AlT  b.  Ahmad  al-SaylT  al- 
Naysaburi,  whose  poems  are  qua  red  by  ^AwdT, 

Sharns-i  and  T^adjarmi  and  of  whom  Dawlat- 

^ah  says  that  he  Nourished  under  the  Kh^arazm- 
sisah  'Ala^  al-Din  Tekish  (568-96/1172-1200). 

Bibliography:  Sayfi  ^Arud>  is  mentioned  in  Mir 
^Ali  Shir  Nawa^i^s  Matfidiis  al-ria/d^is,  Babur^s 
autobiography,  Dawdatshah  and  later  authorities. 
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See  also  Rieu,  Persian  eai.^  525-6;  Khayyampijr^ 
Farhang-i  sa^artwdrdn^  284;  Storey,  185-7  and 

SAYFI  HARAWr  (Sayf  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Ya^kub),  poet  and  historian  of  Harat  in  the 
Mongol  period.  Bom  in  ea.  681/1282,  he  gained  ac- 
cess to  the  court  of  Fakhr  al-DTn  Muhammad  (d. 
706/1307),  the  third  mahA  of  the  Kart  [^,^.1  dynasty  of 
Harat,  in  whose  honour  he  claims  to  have  written  SO 
ka^rdas  and  150  kif^as.  In  706/1306.  when  Harat  was 
besieged  by  the  Mongol  army  of  the  Ih|£han 
Ol^ieytu,  led  by  Dani^mand  Bahadur,  Sayfi  com- 
posed a maiknawf,  the  Sam-ndma,  in  praise  of  Djamal 
aJ-Dln  Muhammad  Sarn,  who  conducted  a vigorous 
defence  on  behalf  of  the  absent  maHk.  On  the  city's 
fall,  Sayfi  narrowly  escaped  execution  by  Daniih- 
mand  Bahadur's  son  Bd^jey,  whose  father  had  been 
treacherously  ktUed  by  Sam;  and  for  a time  his  for- 
tunes underwent  an  eclipse.  It  was  some  years  before 
he  gained  the  favour  of  the  new  md//A,  Ghiyath  al-Din 
Muhammad  {d.  729/1328-9),  to  whom  he  had 

presented  a work  on  ethics,  the  Mai^imu^a-yi  Ghivdihf. 
and  who  commissioned  him  to  write  a chronicle  of 
Harat.  Sayh's  TaVM-i  Hamt  (or  muliik-i 

Karl),  his  only  surviving  work,  covers  the  period  from 
the  city's  capture  by  Chinggjs  KJ^an  in  618/1221 
down  to  722/1322,  in  all  probability  the  date  of  com- 
position. It  was  originally  intended  to  comprise  two 
da/iar^  totalling  400  discourses  (j^fArs);  but  only  the 
first  dafiar,  of  J 38  i^iArs,  has  come  down  to  us. 
Although  Sayft's  chronology  for  the  first  half-century 
or  so  must  be  treated  with  caution,  the  as  the 

earliest  extant  history  of  Harat,  is  extremely  valuable: 
Say  IT  cites  lost  sources,  notably  the  Kart~ndma  of 
EabT^T-yi  Bushorii^ji  (ra.  702/1302-3),  and  utilises 
documents  in  the  Kart  id  chancery.  Both 
Abru,  in  his  historical  works  and  in  his  geography, 
and  Isfl^arT  (d.  903/1498),  the  later  chronicler  of 
Harat,  made  extensive  use  of  Sayb's  Ta^rtkh. 

Bibliography:  Storey,  i,  354-5;  Storey -Bre gel', 
il,  1042-4;  Abdul  Muktadir,  Notes  on  a unique  Aistoty 
a/ Herat,  m JASB,  N.S.,  xii  (1916),  165-84;  I P. 
Petru^evskiy , Trud  Sey/i,  kak  istacnik  pa  is/orii 
ifostai^^ifot*o  Khorasana.  in  Tradl  Ytiino-  Turkmenistanskov 
ark^eoiagiceskoy  kompteksnay  ekspedityii,  v,  Ashkhabad 
1955,  130-62;  edn.  of  Sayfi,  The  Ta^rikh-ndma-t 
Harat,  by  M.Z.  a^-Siddfqf,  Calcutta  1944,  repr. 
Tehran  1352/1973.  (P.  Jackson) 

SAYtlAN,  the  ancient  Saros,  the  western  twin 
river  of  the  (?  *'  ] *hc  Qukurova  (Cili- 

cian  plain)  in  eastern  Turkey;  both  were  identified 
with  two  of  the  Kur^anic  rivers  from  Paradise  (Kurban 
XLVII,  15,  etc.)  by  the  early  Muslim  border  war- 
riors. Its  total  length  is  360  km/348  miles  with  the  two 
spring  rivers,  the  western  Zamantt  Jrmagi  (325 
km7200  miles),  originating  in  the  Uiuh  Yayla,  and 
the  eastern  Goksu  (2 DO  km/ 1 25  miles)  coming  from 
Binboga  and  the  Tahtali  mountains.  The  Zamanti 
flows  ihrough  the  meadows  and  gorges  of  the  Taurus, 
and  below  Parana  Koyu  (Ariarameia)  it  unites  with 
the  Goksu.  The  latter,  m its  upper  part  preserves  the 
aneiem  name  as  Sanz  Suyu  near  the  town  of  Sanz. 
The  main  right -bank  tributaries  of  the  Say  ha  n are  the 
Gorgun  Suyu  and  the  Qakit  Suyu  (Hafiz  Suyu.  flow- 
ing down  from  Ulukt^la  through  the  famous  Pozanti 
Deresi)  just  above  Adana  [f.  ].  the  original  mouths 

of  which  are  now  immersed  in  the  artificial  lake  of  the 
Seyhan  Toprak  Barajt  (begun  in  1956).  The  riverbed 
had  meandered  ihrough  theQukurova.  causing  enor- 
mous inundations  and  often  enough  mixing  with  the 
Qjayban.  It  now  flows  westwards  into  a delta,  one 


arm  of  which  is  the  Tarsus  Cayi,  and  into  the  sea  at 
Deli  Burnu.  Avoiding  the  bad  climate  of  the  florxd 
plain,  the  main  harbour  of  the  region,  Mersm 
lies  25  km/ 15  miles  to  the  north.  Health  and 
agriculture  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam.  though  cotton  production  was 
known  in  the  Cilician  plain  from  the  Middle  Ages 
and,  together  with  orchards,  had  already  been 
organised  on  industrial  lines  under  MisirlT  Ibrahim 
Pasha  (rttutasarrif  in  Adana  On  behalf  of  Mebemmed 
^Ali  1833-40)  and  during  the  1860s.  The  first  railway 
connection  of  Adana  with  Mersin  was  built  in  1886. 

The  only  antique  monument  preserved  along  the 
river  is  the  old  bridge  in  Adana  with  14  of  its  original- 
ly 21  arches  still  in  use  (length  319  m/ 1,046  feet), 
erected  under  Hadrian,  with  restorations,  according 
to  inscriptions  and  literary  sources,  in  the  4fh  century, 
under  Justinian  (Procopius,  Deaedi/.,  5 § 5);  under  al- 
Mahdi  in  165/781-2;  in  225/840;  by  Mehemmed  IV 
in  1072/1661-2  (Kwliya  6elebi,  ix,  338);  by  Abmed 
III;  twice  in  the  19th  century;  and  in  1949.  Jt  is 
wrongly  described  as  having  only  one  arch  by  Yakut 
(i,  179).  It  should  probably  not  be  identified  with  the 
^jis^  al-WalTd  [II j,  constructed  between  al-MassI^ia 
(on  the  ^jayban)  and  Adana  in  125/743  (al- 
BaJadhurl.  165),  though  the  latter  was  situated  on  the 
western  bank.  But  the  region  to  the  west  of  the 
^ ay  ban  remained  a no-man's-land  between  Arabs 
and  Byzantines  until  the  early  ^Abbasid  period,  when 
under  aJ-Man^iir  in  141  or  142/758-9  Adana  was 
* 'founded"  (rebuilt)  and  populated  by  Khurasanians, 
and  in  165/781-2  a fort  was  begun  next  to  the  bridge 
by  Harun  al-Ra^td  as  governor  of  the  thughur;  ac- 
cording to  another  tradition  the  city  wag  [rejerecled 
only  in  194/809-10  (al-Baladhuri,  166-7).  The  early 
history  is  retailed  by  Ibn  al-'AdTm  (d.  660/ 1262, 

Bug^iva,  i,  169-71,  als<i  quoting  sevcrid  ^aifiTAs  for  iden- 
tifying the  Say  ban  with  that  river  of  Paradise  having 
water  (against  three  others  with  honey,  wine  and 
milk),  381-8,  .389-92;  cf.  al-Mas^udf,  I,  145  | 

289,  ii,  66  I 775;  Hamd  Allah  Mustawli,  Nu^ha,  ed. 

Le  Strange,  209.  ir.  2D1'2,  explicitly  states  that  these 
rivers  were  intended,  and  not  the  parallel  Say  bun  and 
^ayhun  of  Transi>xania).  He  adds  valuable 
geographical  and  historical  information  on  this  region 
(Byzantine  occupation,  from  the  end  of  the  9lh  cen- 
tury until  around  1172,  with  the  intrusion  of  the 
Lesser  Armenian  Kingdom  of  Sis  1080-1375  and  the 
Crusaders),  and  mentions  that  the  river  flowed  in 
Byzantine  territory  until  Ral'at  Samandu  (recalled  in 
the  modern  Zamanti,  see  Honigmann,  Osigrenze,  65- 
6),  then  in  Armenian  territory  {bildd  al-Arman)  until 
Adana  (i,  379-80). 

From  Salf^uk  times  onwards  Turkish  tribes  occa- 
rionally  pushed  into  the  Taurus  region,  occupying  the 
yayias  or  summer  pastures  and  valleys;  the  Ramad^n- 
oghullari  [^.o.  | were  later  prominent  here.  Remnants 
of  nomadic  life  have  survived  down  to  the  recent  past, 
and  the  and  pwpular  poets  {o^ari)  of  the  19th 

century  in  this  region  were  famous,  including 
Dadalojjhlu  and  Kara^aoghlan,  singing  of  social  ten- 
sions and  of  the  natural  beauties  of  ihe  mountain.^  and 
riverside.  I ticlljJcltlQSr.COm 

The  region  and  the  geography  of  the  river  were 
forgotten  in  Mamluk  and  Ottoman  limes,  in  spite  of 
the  continuing  use  of  routes  via  the  Cilician  pass 
(Gulek  Bog;azi)  and  along  parts  of  the  Zamanti  and 
Sayh^,  so  that  Ewiiya  ^elebi  confuses  the  rivers 
(Adana  on  the  Qjayhan,  but  not  consistently,  ix,  333, 

336-40,  already  like  the  Byzantine  sources,  see  ac- 
ma^.si5a).  Foreign  travellers  like  Marco  Polo  in  1270, 
Bertrandon  de  la  Broquiere  1432,  Kaiib  (5elebi,  Paul 
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Lucas  1706.  Kinncir  1813  and  Tcxicr  1835,  rarely 
mention  more  than  the  route  stages  and  towns. 

Arabic  sources,  travellers  and 
the  mWit^  see  ^avhan.  Also  I bn 

al-^Adfiti,  cd,  S.  Zakkar,  Damascus 

1+08/1988,  Ibn  Shaddad.  ai-AHdk,  Syrie  du  Nord,  cd, 
A-M.  Edd6,  in  BEG,  KxxLi/3  (1980-1),  369,  tr. 
Damascus  1984,  91-2;  Map;  Turkiyir  1:8^,000, 
Marita  Umum  Adiidiiriugii^  1933;  L-  Rot  her,  Gedanfcen 
^ur  Siadiiniu/ickliing  in  d^r  (^ukurova^  Wiesbaden  1972 
( - XAVO,  Reihe  B,  3);  Yurt  Ansikhpedisi^  i,  [sian- 
bul  1981,  s.v.  Adana  Hi,  10-37;  Murat  Yiikscl, 
^ukurava'da  7'urk-iHam  fSfrleri  vr  kda^feirr,  Ankara 
1994  (C.P.  Haasi:) 

$AYI^,  Fath  Allah  (1  790-?:  still  alive  in  1847), 
son  of  Anthony,  a Christian  of  the  Latin  rite  who  was 
a native  of  Aleppo  and  was  the  clerk,  dragoman 
and  biographer  of  Lascaris  de  Vinternille, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  agent.  In  Lascaris's  company, 
he  made  a “commercial”  tour  through  dilTcrcnt 
regions  of  Syria  and  ^Irak.  This  trip  concealed  what 
was  in  reality  a plan  involving  high  politics,  which 
SayigJi  was  unaware  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  travels. 
It  was  a question  of  getting  to  know  the  desert,  its 
itineraries,  resources  and  watering  places,  of  unifying 
its  tribes,  of  placing  them  under  a single  chief,  of 
organising  their  rebellion  against  both  the  Turkish  oc- 
cupying power  and  also  the  Wahhabis,  and  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  a French  military  expedition  which 
would  block  the  route  to  India  for  British  commerce. 

^ayigh  and  Lascaris  left  Aleppo  on  IB  February 
1810,  They  suctceded  in  reaching  Palmyra  and  in 
placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Muhanna 
Fadil.  the  shaykJt  of  the  Hisana.  But  the  policy  of 
Muhanna’ s elder  brother,  Napir,  was  contrary  to 
I.ascaris’s  aims.  The  latter  therefore  set  hts  sights  on 
the  amir  Duray^  b.  ^a^lan,  the  of  the  Ruwala 

{q-n.\.  It  was  at  that  point  (hat  he  revealed  to  his  com- 
panion the  journey’s  real  aim,  and  Savigh  henceforth 
threw  all  his  energy  into  realising  Lascaris's  projects. 
The  exploration  of  the  deserts  of  the  Arab  East  oc- 
cupied the  two  of  them  for  several  years.  B^yigh  made 
by  himself  a journey  to  Dir^iyya  [<?.p.  | in  IB  13,  and 
the  Odyssey  only  came  to  an  end  after  Napoleon's 

After  Lascaris’s  death  at  Cairo  in  I8l7,  the  result 
of  being  poisoned,  the  survivor  Sayigh  went  back  to 
his  mother  at  Latiakia.  where  he  found  a minor  job 
with  a merchant.  He  spoke  with  his  friends  about  his 
numerous  adventures  and  told  them  of  a collection  of 
notes  which  he  had  put  together,  at  Lascaris''s  request, 
during  his  iile  as  a Bedouin,  At  the  time  of  his  travels 
in  Syria,  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  became  interested  in 
^ayigh's  memoirs  (written  in  a semi -dialectal  Arabic), 
negotiated  their  purchase,  had  them  translated  into 
French  and  published  them  in  vol.  iv  of  his  Vayage  en 
Orient  (1835  ed.).  Saytgh  made  a trip  to  Paris  in  1847, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  Lamartine,  and  thanks  to 
the  latter,  he  was  nominated  consular  agent  of  France 
in  Aleppo, 

Studded  with  errors  as  it  was,  Lamartine's  version 
of  Sayi^'s  memoirs  was  condemned  to  oblivion  by 
the  Arabists  of  the  I9th  century,  who  accused  the 
Syrian  traveller  of  having  put  together  a romance  out 
of  assorted  pieces.  It  is  proliably  true  that  one  can  find 
in  ^ayigh’s  account  numerous  historical  and 
geographical  errors.  But  Journal  Asialique^  severe 
judgement,  which  claims  to  have  reduced  the 
historicity  of  this  account  to  nothingness,  is  only  true 
in  regard  to  the  written  parts  deformed  in  translation 
or  completely  foreign  to  the  original  text,  as  is  shown 
on  the  evidence  of  the  new  French  version. 


Bibliography  : Arabic  nis.  of  Fath  Allah  Savigh  's 
memoirs,  B.N.  fonds  arabc  2298,  ed.  as  Rihiat  Fatk 
Aitdh  Sdyi^  at-Halahi.  ed.  Yusuf  ghulhud, 
Damascus  1991;  Lamartine,  Voyage  en  Orient.  Recit 
du  sejour  de  Faialla  Sayeghir  ehez  les  Arabes  erranL'i  du 
grand  dhert,  new  tr.  J.  Chclhod,  Le  dhert  ei  la  gloire., 

Paris  1991 ; Letlre  dc  Fresnel  a Jules  Moht^  in  ./^,  6lh 
scr.,  xvii  (1871),  165-83;  JA,  Rapport  annuel^  6th 
scr.,  XX  (1872),  36;  Aurianl,  La  nie  extraordinaire  de 
Iheodore  Lascaris,  Paris  1940;  J.  Chelhod,  Lascaris  et 
Sdyighj  agents  de  Napoleon,  chez  Us  Bedouins,  in  Rev. 
d^istoire  diplomatique.,  102^  an  nee  (1988),  5-35. 

(^J.  Chelhod) 

SAYIGH,  TAWFiijt  (1923-1971),  Christian 
Palestinian  Arab  poet,  born  at  Khirba  (southern 
Syria)  as  the  son  of  a Presbyterian  minister.  In  1925, 
his  family  moved  to  Palestine,  then,  in  1948,  to 
Beirut.  Sayigb  was  educated  at  the  Arab  College  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  American  University  in  Beirut 
(B.A.  in  English  literature  in  1945),  and  studied 
literature  at  Harvard,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
taught  Arabic  Language  and  literature  in  Cambridge 
and  London.  He  was  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  new 
Beirut  cultural  ruagarane  Hiwdr  from  1962  through 
1967.  From  1968  until  his  death  from  a heart  attack 
on  3 January  1971,  ^^yigh  lectured  at  the  Universiiy 
of  California  at  Berkeley. 

5^ayigh’s  poetry,  which  is  devoid  of  rhyme  and 
metre,  comprises  the  following  volumes;  J^aldltH^ 
ha^ida  (1934),  al-Nosrda  kaf  (1960)  and  Mu^allakal 
7'awJTk  ^ayigh  (1963)  (all  of  them  republished  in  ai- 
Ma^mu^^dt  aL^i^riyya,  London  1990).  His  poetry, 
much  of  which  was  originally  published  in  the  Beirut 
literary  magazines  ^f'rand  iHwar,  has  been  called  “a 
supreme  example  oJ’  an  early  modernity  achieved 
because  of  the  poet's  particular  qualities  of  vision  and 
technique."  (Salma  Jay yusi.  in  M.M.  Badawi  (ed,). 

Modern  Arabic  literature  ( i-  7'he  Cambridge  history  of  Arabic 
literature),  Cambridge  1992,  152). 

His  other  writings  include  essays  on  Arabic  and 
English  literature  and  translations  of  English  verse 
(e.g.  50  kayfda  min  al-sti^f  al-amiriki  al-mu^dfir^  and 
T.S.  Eliot,  Rubd^iyydt  arba^  Four  Quartets),  both 
^London  1990). 

Bibliography:  Issa  J.  Eoullata,  7'he  beleaguered 
unieoTn.  a study  of  7awJTq  ^yigh^  \tiJAL.  iv  (1973), 

69-93;  idem,  7 Vis  concept  of  modernity  in  the  poetry  oj 
Jahra  and Sayigh,  in  Boullata  (ed.),  Critical  perspectiues 
on  modern  Arabk  iiierature  J 945- 1980,  Washington 
D.C.  1980,  263-79,  repr.  from  Edebi^i,  h (1978), 

173-89;  Djabra  Ibrahim  Djabra.  Fi ^uhh  al-usdd,  in 
Shi^r,  XV  (i960),  10.3-17,  rc-pr.  in  idem,  ai-ljtii^iyy^ 
wa  7-iufdn^,  Beirut  1982,  28-42;  idem,  law/tk 
Sdyigh,  dughut  aUnar  wa  ^-dfawhar  al-sulb,  in  at-Ndr  wa 
'l-^awhar,  Beirut  1975;  Matnunud  Shurayb^  Tawjtb 
Sdyigk,  sirat  ikd^ir  wa-manfd,  London  1989. 

(W.  Stoetzer) 

§AYMARA,  a town  of  mediaeval  Persia,  in 
what  later  became  known  as  Luristan  and  the 

chef- lieu  of  the  district  of  M ihradiankadhak.  A 
tributary  of  the  Karkha,  which  flows  into  the  KarQn 
river  [^.  £/.  ],  is  still  today  known  as  the  Saymareh. 

The  district  passed  peacefully  into  the  hands  of  AbdBf.COm 
Musa  al-A^^arT's  Arab  troops  (al-Baladhuri.  Futdh, 

307),  and  in  mediaeval  times  prospered  as  a meeting- 
place  of  Arab,  Persian  and  Lur  ethnic  elements,  apart 
from  the  devastations  of  a severe  earthquake  in 
258/872  (al-Tabari,  id,  1872-3).  The  valley  which 
comprised  the  district  was  fertile  and  could  even 
produce  dates,  but  by  Hamd  Allah  Mustawfi's  lime 
(8lh/l4th  century),  Saymara  was  falling  into  ruins 
(which  can  still  be  seen  today).  A notable  scholar  and 
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humorist  from  the  town  was  Abu  ^J-'Anbas  al- 
^i^ayman,  d.  275/800  in  SuppI,], 

Bihti&g^raphj?  - IjC  StrangCi  Lands  uf  Eastern 

CalipfQte^  202;  Schwarz^  Iran  im  MtUetailerf  4 70” 3. 

(C,E.  Bosworth) 

al-§AYMARI,  Abu  ^l-^Abbas  Ya*'Kub  b- 
scholar  and  writer,  probably  a ShT^r.  of  whom  we 
unfortunately  know  very  little. 

The  authors  of  the  5th/ 11th  century,  in  par- 

ticular, al -Sharif  al-Radi^  compiler  of  the  Nah^ii  qI~ 
baldglia  j (d,  405/1015  ir.  ])*  and  biographers  like 
Ibn  al-Nadim  (d,  433/1046),  al-Nadja^r  (d. 

450/1058)  and  al-Tust  (d.  460/1067),  do  not  have  a 
single  word  about  al-^aymarl  or  his  work.  Moreover, 
there  were  occasions  for  this.  As  far  as  is  known,  the 
sole  piece  of  information  about  him  whic:h  we  possess 
is  owed  to  Ibn  Abi  'l-HadTd,  commentator  on  the 
Nah^  (d.  656/1258  [?  v j)  This  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  he  lived  after  al-Sharif  aJ-Radi  and  al-TOsI  but 
before  Ibn  Abi  ’1-I4adid,  if  indeed  he  was  not  the  lat- 
ter's contemporary.  If  this  is  the  case,  he  must  have 
lived  in  the  period  of  the  5th-6th/l  1 thT2th  centuries. 

Thanks  to  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Hadfd,  we  also  know  of  the 
existence  of  one  of  his  works,  the  Kaidm  ^A{i  ma- 
^upsbahu  {*' Words  and  speeches  of  ^Alf”).  But  this 
work  is  completely  unknown  to  the  older  Arab 
biographers.  Its  title,  however,  enables  one  easily  to 
deduce  its  nature,  and  it  was  probably  a collection  of 
'AlTs  discourses  and  letters.  Following  other  writers 
who  came  after  al-Sharif  al-Ra<;lf  (cf.  K.h.  al-Husayni, 
Ms^ddir  Nah^at-baldghsv  Baghdad  1966-8,  i,  63-92,  at 
70),  al-$aymarT  probably  wished  in  his  own  book  to 
(III  in  some  of  the  gaps  left  by  the  eompiler  of  the 
Nahdl-  But  the  extract  from  his  text  given  by  Ibn  Abi 
’1-l^adrd — a correspondence  between  '^AU  and 
Mu^awiya,  apparently  at  the  outset  of  their  C|uarrel, 
in  which  the  latter  invites  his  opponent  to  prepare  for 
war  {^arb  al-baid£iia,  Cairo  1965-7,  xv,  82)—^ 

does  not  appear  in  the  Nah^[  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  no  more  can  be  said. 

Biblio^^raphy  : Given  in  the  article. 

(Moktar  Djebli) 

al-^AYMARI,  Abu  T-^Anbas  [see  abu  'l-^anbas 
AL-^AVMAR[,  in  Suppl.j. 

al-^AYRAFI,  Muj;IaM(4ao  b.  Baor,  a prom  inen  i 
judge  in  Ikhshidid  Egypt.  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  b. 
Badr  b,  ^Abd  Allah  (or  ^Abd  al-'Aziz)  aJ-3ayrafi  was 
born  in  Egypt  in  264/877-8.  His  father  was  a client  of 
Yabya  Hakim  al-Kinani  and  was  a prosperous 
money  changer  {iarrdj)  for  whom  Abu  ^Umar  al- Kindi 
composed  his  Kitdb  al-Mawdif.  A fn^dhhab 

and  a reporter  of  traditions,  al-$ayrafi  studied  under 
Abu  Dja^far  al-Tabawi  as  a Hanafi  jurist  and  heard 
traditions  from  ^All  b.  ^Abd  al-'Aziz  a!-Baghawi  in 
Mecca  and  from  other  Meccan  and  Egyptian 
teachers.  Ibn  ^Asakir  briefly  refers  to  al-^ayrafi  in  his 
Ta  ^nkh  rnadfnat  stating  that  he  stayed  in 

Damascus  for  a while  and  transmitted  there,  as 

well  as  in  Egypt,  on  the  authority  of  ^All  b,  ^Abd  aJ- 
^Azfz  al-BajtllawT. 

Al-$ayralT  held  difFerent  Judicial  posts  before  suc- 
ceeding to  the  judgeship  of  Egypt  Mi^r)  under 

the  Ikhshldids.  For  a while  he  was  a deputy  to 
Muhammad  b.  al-Hasan  b.  Abi  H-Shawarib.  who  had 
been  designated  as  the  t:hief  judge  of  Egypt  by  the 
^Abbasid  caliph  al-Radu  According  to  Ibn  Fladjar  al- 
^Askalanl,  al-^ayrafl  himself  held  the  Judgeship  of 
Egypt  on  three  occasions,  from  Shawwal  322/October 
934  to  Sha^ban  324/July  936,  and  secondly  from  Dhu 
’J-Hidjdja  327/Ociober  939  to  $afar  329/I>cccniber 
940.  Muhammad  b.  Tnghdj  al-Ikhshfd  appointed  al- 
$ayraft  for  the  third  and  last  time  to  that  office  in 


Shawwal  329/Jijly  941 , a post  he  held  until  his  death 
in  Sha%an  330/May  942.  Abu  ^Urnar  al-Kindi 
reports,  on  the  authiirity  of  Ibn  Zulak,  that  Muham- 
mad b.  Badr  al-^ayraff  wore  fine  clothes  and  had  a 
sumptuous  house  in  Fusjiai. 

Bibiiagraphy:  Kindi,  Kitdb  al-ujuldt  ma-kitdb  al- 
kuddi^  ed.  R.  Guest  as  'The  gavernors  and  Judges  of 
Egypt,  London  I9l2,  486-7,  483,  439-90;'  Ibn 
al-^Askalanl,  Raf^  fr/-ijr,  in  The  gevernars  and 
judges  of  Egypt,  533,  540,  542,  543,  546-7,  550,  551, 

552,  557-62,  564,  566,  570,  572,  573;  idem,  Raf  al- 
ifr,  ed.  H^mid  ^Abd  al-Madjjfl  Cairo  1957- 

61,  i,  72,  76,  ii,  265-6,  269,  270,  273,  278,  386. 

(F.  Daftary) 

SAYRAM  (also  $ayram,  etc.),  the  name  of  a town 
in  present-day  K azahh^tan , some  7-8  miles  cast  of 
Cimkent,  on  the  Arfs  river,  a tributary  of  the  Syr 
Darya.  Kashghart  (ed.  and  tr.  Dankoff,  ii,  241; 
repeated  in  the  Ta^^-l  Raihidf,  tr,  Ross,  171),  in  the 
earliest  reference  to  it  under  this  name,  identifies  it  as 
the  “White  City  which  is  called  Isbldjab*^  [see  rsrlm;- 
Aij,  in  Suppl.j.  In  KashgharT^s  day  (i.  84)  its  in- 
habitants spoke  “both  Soghdian  and  Turkic,’'  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  a city  of  the  same  name  in 
Eastern  Turkisfaii  (located  between  Kuj^a  and  Aksu) 
which,  according  to  local  tradition,  was  founded  by 
captives  brought  thither  by  the  Kalmyks  (Barthold, 
rev.  of  Amntyyat  in  So^neniva.  viii,  213);  the 

great  Turkish  3ufi,  Ahmad  Yasawl  (d.  562/1166-7 
[^.  u.  ])  was  claimed  as  a native  of  this  town  (Barthold, 

Hist,  des  Turcs  d'Asie  Centrale,  111).  Ch^ang  Ch'uii, 
who  visited  “Sai-lan“  in  the  early  1220s,  noted  that 
its  ruler  was  a Muslim.  Subsequent  Chinese  travellers 
of  the  Yuan  and  Ming  eras  describe  it  as  a well- 
populated  Muslim  town  with  extensive  agriculture 
(sec  Bretschneider,  Researehes,  for  references).  The 
agricultural  productivity,  based  on  irrigation  canals, 
is  remarked  on  by  later  Muslim  authors  as  well  (see 
Pi'ih^ulina,  Fis^menme,  167-72).  Ra^Td  al-Dln 
(Djdrfti^,  ed.  RomaskeviC,  i/J,  72-3)  places  it  in  a 
listing  of  Eurasian  toponyms  between  “Talas”  and 
'TbTr  and  SIbIr”  and  cites  it  (i/l*  10 1)  as  one  of  the 
regions  conquered  by  the  legendary  Qgh  uz  KJhan.  He 
also  mentions  (i/l . 91)  it  as  “l^arl  ^ayram”  (Turk, 

“Old  Say  ram”)  as  an  '‘old  and  great  city”,  one  day’s 
journey  in  length,  with  40  gates,  inhabited  by  Muslim 
Turks.  It  is  frequently  noted  in  Tlmurid  (TTmur  gave 
it  to  his  grandson,  Ulugh  Beg,  see  Yazdi,  ii,  449)  and 
Shavbanid  sources,  with  often-shifting  overlordship 
according  to  the  fortunes  of  war  (Barthold,  Hist,  of  the 
Setnirechy^. 

Bibliography:  1,  Sources.  E.  Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval  researches  from  eastern  Asiatic  sources,  i-ii,  St. 
Petersburg,  1838;  N.  Elias  (ed.)  and  E.D.  Ross 
(tr  ),  A histojy  of  the  Mughals  of  Certtral  Asia,  being  the 
Tarihhd- Rashidi  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Haidar  , Dvghldt , 

London  1395;  iviahmud  KashgharL  The  compendium 
of  the  Turkic  dialects  {Dtwdn  Luydi  at~Turk),  ed.  and  tr. 

R,  Dankoff  and  J.  Kelly,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1982- 
5;  Ra^ id  al-Dfn,  Didmi^  al-tawdrihilt  ed,  A. A, 
Alizade,  A. A.  Romaskevi^^  et  alii,  3 voL.  Baku- 
Moscow  1957  -30i  Sharaf  afPln  Yazdi,  Eqfur-ndma , 
ed.  Muhammad  '^Abbasq  2 vol^^StTc^hrariir.COITI 
1336/1957. 

2,  Studies,  W.  Barthold  (V.V.  Bartol’d), 
Akademik  V.V.  Bar  toTd  socineniya  (Moacesw  1963-77), 

9 vols,,  in  which  see  Taarikh.-i  Emenie.  Istori^ 
oladetel^  Kashgar  ii,  socinenie  Mullt  Must,  ben  Mutla 
Aysa,  sayramtia,  izdannaya  N.H.  Pantusomm  (“The 
TaVlkh-i  Amniyya.  The  History  of  (he  Rulers  of 
K ash gh aria,  a work  of  Mulla  Musa  ben  Mulla 
Aysa,  the  Sayramite,  edited  by  N.N,  Pantusov”), 
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vUt,  213-19;  idt^m,  Hisioiff  7wr<j  d’Aiie 
Paris  1945;  History  q/  thf.  Semirechyd,  in  Four 

Asia^  i.  Leiden  1962; 
K.A.  Pishgulina.  F^'minnt^  vosto^me  ists^^niki  o prt sir- 
dar 'in  ski&t  ^^oroda^  Kazts^sia  na  xw -xvii  vv.  ( ‘ ‘ Eas  i e rn 
written  sources  on  the  Syr  Darya  towns  of 
Ka^nakhstan  of  the  XfV^XVII  centuries’ '),  in  K.A. 
Tultipbaev  (ed-)j  Sr^dnEoekoo^g  gorodikqyg  kuFtura 
Kaza^iiaTta  t Sr^dri^'  Azti  ('"The  medieval  urban 
culture  of  Kazakhstan  and  Central  Asia”),  Alma- 
Ata  1 983 . 165-77;  C . . V aJ  i khan  o v , Mrattie  n - 

eni’r  0 pygti  tomakh  ( = t olL  works  in  5 volumes). 
Alma-Ata  1984-5.  (P.B.  Golden) 

SAY^UN,  a town  in  Wadi  Irladramawt 
situated  about  16  km/ 10  miles  east  of  ^ibam  J 
and  24  km/13  miles  west  ofTarTm  [^-w.  ] and  approx- 
imately 480  km/3(X)  miles  north  of  the  port  of 
Madramawt,  al-Mukalla  [^.  t.  ] (see  H,  von  Wissmann 
and  R.B.  Serjeant^  map  of  Southern  Arabia,  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  1958)„  The  town  was  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Fifth  Governorate  of  the  Petiplc’s 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  and  now  in  the 
unified  Republic  of  Yemen.  Landberg  {Etudes  sur  (es 
diaieEtis  de  i Afabii  m^ridioTmiE , iii^  Dq£inah^  Lcidcn 
1913,  1820)  discusses  the  spelling  of  the  name,  Say^un 
and  Saywun,  ete,^  concluding  that  the  former  is  the 
more  ancient  spelling  and  that  the  -un  ending  is  Malm 
(cf.  names  like  l^iudun,  Dammun,  I^aydun  etc.). 

The  area  is  famed  for  its  fertility  and,  in  particular, 
for  Us  date  growing.  Ah  hough  it  has  nothing  like  the 
renown  of  Tarim  in  this  regard,  some  accemnfs  of 
Say^iin  mem  if  m the  town  as  a centre  of  Islamic 
scholarship  (Al^ra/  9/m)  (Ibrahim  Ahmad  al-Makhafi, 
Afu^j^em  ai  buiddn  wa  l-ki&kd^U  ai-YamaniyyE^^  5an'a^ 
1988,  333).  l.andberg,  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
{Etudes^  i,  idad^Gmoui,  Leiden  1901.  451),  writes  of  the 
temporary  decline  of  Tarim  as  a centre  of  scholarship 
and  religion  with  the  closure  of  its  school  {ribaf}  and 
the  resultant  rise  of  the  discipline  in  Say^fin,  Here  a 
rich  benefactor  of  the  school,  aFliabih  (the  usual 
Had  ram  I Ude  of  a sayyid)  ^AH  al-HabshI  8a  ^AlawT, 
was  its  rector,  providing  for  all  the  needs  of  poor 
students  entirely  free, 

Say^un,  h should  be  said,  is  not  of  great  antiquity. 
The  name  of  the  town  appears  along  with  the  KathM 
Sultans  from  about  the  9th/ 1 3th  century.  They  con- 
quered Hadramawt  from  the  east,  from  ^afar  [^.c.  J 
from  where  they  originally  hailed.  I’he  town  con- 
tinued in  their  hands  and  was  the  Capital  of  the 
KaihlrT  sultanate  in  1967  when  the  British  left  the 
Aden  Protectorates  and  independence  was  granted. 

Bibliography . Ail  references  are  given  in  the  text 
except  the  historicaj  ones,  the  main  one  of  which  is 
Salim  b.  MubiiiTiTnad  b.  Salim  b.  Hatnld  al- Kindi, 
Tdrlkh  Hadramawt,  al-^Udda  al-mujida  /i- 

tawdnMk  kiwimm  wa-hadidkt^ ,,  ed.  'Abdallah  Muham- 
mad ahl;4ab£iiL  $an'a^  1991,  paidm.  See  also 
Government  of  Bombay,  An  account  of  ifw  Arab  tribES 
in  rAj?  vkintty  of  Aden,  Bombay  1999,  12.3  ff.;  R.B. 
Se  rjea  n t , 7 he  Fori  iiguese  off  the  South  Arab  ian  toast  .Ox- 
ford 1963.  23  If.  and  pssdm\  idem,  Omani  naval  ac- 
tivities off  the  Southertt  Arabian  coast  in  the  late  llihllVth 
century  from.  Yemeni  chronic les,  in  /nal-  of  Oman  Studies^ 
vi  (1983),  77-39.  ‘ (G.R.  SMirn) 

SAYYID,  Sa^id  (a.,  pis.  asydd,  sddg,  sdddt^  abstract 
nouns  su^dad^  etc),  originally,  chief,  eg.  of  an 

Arabian  tribe»  and  then,  in  Islamic  times,  a title  of 
honour  for  descendants  of  t he  Propliet  M u ham  - 
mad,  being  in  this  respect  in  many  ways  coterminous 
with  the  term  sk^rff. 

Sayyid  was  used  in  ancient  South  Arabian,  where  it 
appears  as  shod  ^chieftain  ' (A.F.L.  Beeston,  etc.. 


Sabak  dkiionary,  Louvain-Beirut  1982,  129),  but  the 
root  seems  to  be  largely  absent  from  North-Western 
Semitic,  being  only  dubiously  attested  in  Elephantine 
Aramaic  Q.  Hoftijzer  and  K.  Jongeling,  Dietionary  of 
the  A/or/A- lYler^  Sewirfj'c  inscriptionh,  Leiden  1995,  it,  779- 
30).  In  early  Arabic  usage,  it  could  be  applied  to 
animals,  with  the  wild  ass  called  the  layyid  of  his 
female,  and  to  (he  leaders  of  the  Jinn  (Lane,  Lexicon^ 

1462-3). 

1,  1 n carl  y Arabic  I ri  bal  usage  . 

■'fhcjugh  sayyid  is  the  most  common  and  the  most 
general  term,  there  are  many  other  designations  for 
the  tribal  chief:  ^amid,  ‘"pillar,  support”;  rdbi^  or 

sayyid  al-mirbd^  (from  the  chiefs  entitlement  to  a 
quarter  of  captured  booty);  mVf,  hd^d  (referring  to  the 
chiefs  leadership  in  war);  khatih  and  zaHm  (referring 
to  his  oratorical  powers);  and  ^A^iyAA  and  kabir 
(designating  chiefs  who  were  veterans,  with  long  and 
glorious  careers).  Less  common  in  ancient  times, 
jAayM  has  become  in  recent  centuries  the  standard 
title  for  the  Bedouin  tribal  chief,  since  both  sayyid  and 
diarif  (referring  to  tfie  chiefs  nobility  of  lineage)  have 
tended  to  acquire  specialised  Islamic  religious  senses 
(see  below,  2.). 

The  chiefs  authority  in  his  tribe  was  based  in  the 
first  place  on  his  nasab  or  ancestry,  fi-om  inheritance 
(iVfA"'")  and  from  a chain  of  noble  {drarij)  and  free 
(A«Tr,  sarik)  predecessors  (AaAtr'^'^  'on  AaAir^'^)  (see  Richr 
Farfcs,  L honneur  chez  Its  Arabes  aoant  t * Islam  ^ Paris 
1932,  52;  and  'tap).  He  had  to  possess  such  qualities 
and  practice  such  skills  as  hkm  ],  magnanimity; 

^AJA^3^  shrewdness  and  diplomatic  finesse;  and  liberali- 
ty and  hospitality  (a  chief  might  be  described  as  ^a^im 
al-kiiduT  “having  large  cooking  pots”  or  kalt^k  al-rimdd 
“having  a large  pile  of  ashes  [outside  his  temj”).  He 
had  to  act  as  spokesman  and  orator  for  the  tribe,  so 
(hat  many  chiefs  were  famed  also  as  poets,  such  as 
Imru^  al-Kays  of  Kinda  and  Malik  b.  Nuwayra  of 
Varbu'  of  Tamlm  {q,vv. , and  see  for  Other  such  pocl- 
chiefs,  stiA'tR.  L a].  Such  abilities  as  being  able  to 
read  and  write  and  l^ing  able  to  swim  are  recorded  as 
being  amongst  those  possessed  by  the  chief  of  the 
Khazra^j  in  Medina,  Sa'^d  b.  Ubida  [q  v.\r  Because  of 
an  emphasis  on  seniority  within  the  leading  family, 
chiefs  tended  to  be  men  of  mature  age  and  experience 
rather  than  youths;  they  might  be  bald,  but  could  not 
be  beardless.  Certain  of  the  chiefs  functions  might  on 
occasion  be  exercised  by  others  of  his  kinsmen  or  by 
tribal  notables,  and  in  early  modern  times,  jaussen 
noted  ihe  existence  at  the  side  of  the  chief  of  a specific 
leader  of  raids,  ^akfd  al-^hazw.  amongst  the  Jordanian 
tribes  (Couiumes  dgs  Arabes  au  pays  dr  Moab,  Paris  1948, 

132), 

A chief  might  succeed  to  the  headship  by  an  act  of 
bequest  (iea^ij^jra)  of  his  predecessor,  Imru^  al-Kays 
succeeded  his  father  Hudjr;  Hatim  ] son 

succeeded  him;  and  Durayd  b.  al-Sirnma  [*?. ir. ] suc- 
ceeded his  brother.  Although  chiefs  usually  came  from 
what  would  later  be  called  a shaykhly  house,  this 
lineage  had  to  be  allied  to  proven  competence  if  the 
tribe  were  to  flourish  and  survive  in  a harsh  and 
lawles.s  environment.  Hence  because  of  the  overriding 
necessity  for  continuing  success,  the  chiefs" authority] af.COITI 
was  fragile  and  could  be  impaired  in  times  of  adversi- 
ty. I'hat  of  'Amir  b.  abjufayl  | was  challenged 
within  his  tribe  of  l^a'far  b.  Kilab  of 'Amir  b-  ^a'sa'a 
after  setbacks  in  battle,  but  later  restored.  Unless  the 
chief  was  one  of  the  minority  of  outstandingly  forceful 
figures  regarded  as  uncomested  in  their  authority 
(miitff',  ^yr  muddfa^),  such  as  Muhammad’s  contem- 
porary 'Uyayna  b.  Idi?n  of  Fazara,  his  authority 
rested  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  tacit  consent  of 
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his  pt'crs  within  ihc  iribt^  underpinned  by  his 
ging  ability  to  preserve  his  people's  fighting  reputa- 
tion and3@;sccu|id?pasture  for  its  herds.  Hence  chief- 
tainship could  often  be  more  a burden  than  a source 
of  ex  pi  on  at  ion,  reflected  in  the  popular  saying  xnyyid 
^ddimtthum  - "the  chief  is  the  tribe’s  servant"'. 
Whether,  as  Chclhod  surmised,  the  chief  originally 
had  a sacral  role,  one  effaced  by  the  adveni  of  Islam, 
is  uncertain,  but  in  his  function  as  tribal  orator  and 
spokesman  one  might  conjecture  an  attribution  of 
magical  powers  similar  to  those  attributed  to  the  an- 
cient poets  {see  sha*^i&.  I . Aj . 

Bibfiography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the  ar- 
tide):  G.  Jacob,  AHb^duimsth^s  L^b^rt  ftach  den  Queltm 
geschildeti'^  ^ Berlin  1897;  H.  Lam  mens,  Le  beresau  de 
V Islam ^ VArabie  oeeideniale  d la  veille  ds  Rome 

1914,  '203-331;  C.A.  Nallino,  Sulla  dtik 

tribu  arabe  prima  dell 'Isiamismo^  in  Raeolta  di  scriiti^ 
Rome  1939-48,  iii,  64-88;  E.  Tyan,  Inditutians  du 
drail  public  miisutman.  i.  Le  Califal^  Paris  1954,  84- 
102;  J.  Chclhod,  Ifitroduetion  d la  sociol&gie  de  VJslam., 
Paris  i958*  53-9;  J.  Henninger,  La.  satieti  hidouine 
anrtVnne,  in  F.  Qabricli  (ed. ),  L^anliea  societa  heduina., 
Rome  1959.  82-4-  (C-E.  Bosworth) 

2.  In  Islamic  socio- rel i gious  usage. 

See  for  this,  ejjarIf,  especially  section  3. 

SAYYID  HASAN  SflAZNAWI.  Abu  I Muham- 
mad b-  Muhammad  al-Husayni  al-Ashraf.  Persian 
poet  who  died  presumably  in  536/1 161.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  tn  Qhazna  as  a panegyrist  of  the 
Ghaznawid  Sultan  Bahram  Sh^h  (51 2-47/1 1 18-52),  to 
whose  campaigns  into  India  he  dedicated  several 
kasfdaii.  During  the  latter's  reign  he  made  the 
in  all  probability  prompted  by  problems  with  this 
rnamduk  and  intended  a£  a search  for  a new  one.  Our 
oldest  source  on  Hasan,  the  Persian  polymath  Zahir 
al-DJn  Abu  ’I  Hasan  al-BayhakI  mentions  in  his 

(Arabic)  Lubdb  aLansdb  (wriu^n  in  555/1160)  that  he 
met  the  poet,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  in 
Nlsliapur  in  544/1149  (Mudarris-i  RadawT,  introd.  to 
the  Dfwdn^  357)*  During  his  journey  he  associated 
with  members  of  the  Saldjuk  dynasty:  he  mourned 
sultan  Mas^ud's  death  in  a iar^i^-band  (in  546/1151) 
and  dedicated  a to  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 

Malik  Shah  111  (in  547/1152).  After  this  journey  he 
seems  to  have  resided  in  Khurasan  at  the  court  of  San- 
iljar.  Following  Sandjar's  capture  by  the  Ohuzz  in 
548/1153,  he  attached  himself  to  the  latter's  proteg^ 
and  nephew,  the  S^arajehanid  Mahmud  Khan,  who 
had  b&rome  ruler  of  J^hurasan.  It  is  not  completely 
certain  whether  ka^fdas  dedicated  to  the  Kh ^arazm 
Shah  Aisfz  (d . 551  /1 1 56)  and  to  the  Sal^ju  k Sulayman 
Shah  on  the  occasion  of  his  enthronement  in  555/1 160 
were  only  sent  to,  respectively,  Kh^arazm  and 
Hamadhan  or  refer  to  an  actual  stay  at  those  places. 
The  Icufida  for  Sulayman  Shah  gives  the  last  date  of  his 
life,  which  came  to  an  end  before  557/1J62,  the  date 
of  the  deposition  of  Mahmud  Khan  (^e  below),  A 
tomb  of  the  poet  can  be  seen  in  Azadwar  near 
Djuwayn* 

The  only  work  which  has  survived  is  a Persian 
diufdn  of  about  5,000  bayis.  This  Dtwdn  is  preceded  by 
an  introduction  written  by  a companion  who  assens 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  author’s  wish  in  his  testa- 
ment, he  collected  it  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Karakhanid 
Mahmud  Khan.  Although  no  ms.  of  the  Diwdn  older 
than  the  late  1 0th/ 1 6th  century  survives,  several  of 
Hasan  Ghaznawi's  poems  have  come  down  to  us  in  a 
ms.  from  636/1238  from  another  text,  namely, 
RawandT’s  history  of  the  SaJdjuks  Rabat  al-sudur 

(completed  in  603/1206-7).  In  this  text  he  is,  after 
Mu^jTr  aJ-DTn  Baylakanl  ],  the  dtwdn  author  most 


cited;  it  contains  seven  complete  poems  and 

taTkih-band'si)^  which,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  text,  are  all  intended  for  Saldjuk.  mamdub^^  and 
.some  odd  verses  as  well.  Moreover,  Rawajidf  cites  an 
anecdote  wherein  Hasan  advises  another  poet  to  learn 
by  heart  ‘'modern''  poets  like  AnwarF  (4  ] and 

himself  and  leave  aside  the  great  classics  like  Sana^f 
t;. ] whose  taJent  would  inhibit  a poet  (57-8). 

The  Diwdn  consists  of  ^fijfd^s,  strophk  poems. 
ghnzaliyydt^  and  fubd^iyydt.  The  arc  mostly 

panegyric,  and  more  than  half  of  them  lack  a nasib  and 
begin  directly  with  the  madli-  A large  part  of  the  re- 
maining kasida^  have  a nasib  devoted  to  a description 
of  spring  and  taghazzuL  Some  k^^idet^^  however,  stand 
out  both  by  subject  matter  and  quality.  Memorable 
are  no*  57,  a complaint  with  the  title  ^ajir  at- 

damtT\  no,  59,  which  echoes  a ka^ida  by  Mas^ud-i  Sa^d- 
i Salman  ] combining  complaint  with  Jak^r,  and 
no.  60,  an  ascetic  ka^ida.  In  no.  72,  a sawgand-ndma 
(“oath-poem"),  the  poet  tries  to  repudiate  an  accusa- 
tion. Some  k^ida^  have  long  passages  devoted  to 
A case  in  point  is  the  original  no.  46,  which  has  a des- 
cription of  fourteen  lines  of  the  eyes,  which  leads  to  a 
gurizgdh  where  the  gaze  is  oriented  towards  the  mam- 
duh.  Other  examples  are  the  description  of  the  night 
in  nos.  62  (as  well  as  of  the  horse)  and  67  (with 
separate  attention  to  each  of  the  planets). 

Already  in  1958  Bragin.ski  paid  attention  10  the 
ghazaliyydi  of  IJasan,  More  than  a third  of  them  end 
with  a panegyrical  dedication;  in  this  he  follows 
Mas^ud-i  Sa'^d-i  Salman  and  Mu^izzf  | and 
prefigures  his  later  contemporary  Sana^i  and 
ultimately  Hafiz. 

Bibli&graphy\  Diwdn^  ed.  Muhammad  Mudar- 
ris-i  Radawi,  2nd  revised  cd*,  Tehran  1362  sSS, 

(with  extensive  introduction);  RawandT,  Rabat  a/- 
^tidtir  ed.  Muhammad  IkbaJ,  with  extra  notes  by 
Mu^taba  Mmuwl,  “Tehran  1364  Sh. : Muhammad 
^Awff,  Lubdb  al-albdb,  ed-  Sa^Td  NafTsI,  Tehran  1335 
438-41;  Dawlat  Sh^h,  TadhkiTai  al-^u*^ard\  cd, 
Muhammad  Ramadan!^,  Tehran  1338  S,,  82-4; 

Luff-'^Aii  Beg  Adhar.  AiasAkada^  ed.  Hasan  Sadat 
Na?irT,  ii,  Tehran  1338  535-44;  Braginski,  O 

v&zniknoi/enit  gazeli  if  tadzkikskoy  i petsidskoy  literature, 
in  Vosiok,  ti  (191^8)  94-100;  Dhabihallah  Safa, 

'lartk^-i  adabiyydi  dar  Iran.,  ii,  Tehran  1332  St-,  586- 
98 ; J . R y pka , HisL  af  / ranian  literai  ure,  1 2 2 * 197; 
idem,  in  Camb.  hist.  Iran.,  v,  562;  Munzawi,  Fikrist-i 
nmkhahd-yi  kl^Ut-yi  Jdrst^  iii,  Tehran  1350  2297- 

98;  J.T.P.  de  Bruijn,  Of  piety  and  poetry.  Tlie  interac- 
tion of  religion  and  litetature  in  the  lije  and  works  of  Hakim 
Sand'll  of  Okazna,  Leiden  1983,  passim  (see  index); 
KhaJiki-Mutlak.  art.  ASraf  Gaznaui^  in  Eh  (based 
on  Mudarris-i  Rad  awl's  introduction)* 

(Anna  Ltvia  Beelaert) 

al-SAYYID  al-HIMYARI,  Abu  Hasmim  Isma^il 
b.  Muhammad  b.  Yazid  b.  Rahf-a  b.  Mufarrigh . a 
poet  and  a grandson  of  the  poet  Ibn  Mufarrigh 
al-HitoyarT  ff-j.  He  was  born  to  Ibadf  parents  about 
105/723,  grew  up  in  Ba^ra,  and  died  in  Baghdad  or 
Wasit  between  173/789  and  179/795.  At  a young  age, 
he  adopted  with  great  fervour  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kaysaniyya  ShT^a.  believing  in  the  imamate  and  |3f_Qom 

occuitation  of  Muhammad  b.  al-Hanafiyya  and 

his  return  as  (he  MahdT  [4  £'  ]-  Twelver 
authorities,  both  mediae Vtal  and  modern,  claim  that 
he  later  converted  to  Imamism  {tadfi'^fmd),  but  the 
proof-stories  they  cite  arc  anachronistic,  contradic- 
tory, or  legendary,  and  his  tadfsfur  poems  have  been 
judged  of  O'ld  as  forgeries.  Despite  his  well-known 
Kaysani  ShT^T  beliefs,  though,  he  maintained  good 
relations  with  the  ^Abbasid  caliphs  al-Saffah,  al- 
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Mansur,  al-Mahdi  and  ai- Rashid,  whtjsc  praiifes  he 
sang  and  whose  gifts  he  accepted, 

Al-Sayyid  is  considered  a leading  and  prolific 
mufida(h.  poet  of  the  of  Bashshar  b.  Burd  and  Abu 
l-'Atahiya  Although  several  known  people 

(including  four  daughters)  transmitted  his  poems,  no 
one  could  collect  them  all,  dug  to  their  large 
number — allegedly  over  2,300.  Of  these,  only  2'21 
poems  and  fragments  have  survived;  and,  of  the  many 
books  written  about  his  only  one  is  extant  also. 

Clearly,  hb  poetry  was  shunned  very  early,  since  it 
contained  vehement  invectives  against  the  Compan- 
ions, the  Prophet’s  wives,  and  the  enemies  t>f  the 
Shi^Ts,  notably  the  Umayyads.  Most  of  his  poetry 
praises  the  Banu  Hashim  and  recounts  ^Alrs  virtues 
and  extraordinary  exploits,  "f hough  this  poetry  is 
generally  lyrical,  mdoditjus,  easy-flowing,  and 
idiosyneratieaUy  narrative  in  style,  abSayyidb  most 
tender  are  perhaps  his  KaysanI  poems,  depicting  Ibn 
al-ldananyya’s  state  and  his  long-awaited  return  to 
earth.  These  latter  poems  have  been  a major  source 
for  the  be rcsiog raphe r$  on  the  Kaysaniyya  and  have 
often  been  attributed  to  the  earlier  Kaysam  poet. 
Kuthayyir  ^Azza  ]. 

Bibfiography  \ 1 . "I  c x t s . I^fwaTi  al-^St^yid 

fiimyarK  ed.  Shakir  Hadi  Shakar.  Beirut  n,d-;  Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz,  6-8,  32-6;  T^faham, 

ai-Aghdtii,  cd.  Beirut,  vii,  224-68;  Ka^^i,  RiiUdi, 
ed.  Karbala^,  242-S:  MarzubanT, 

Beirut  199.1;  al-Shavkh  al-Muhd.  al-Inhdd. 
tr.  l.K.A.  Howard,  FJmhurst  1981,  429-39; 

iUb^babT,  '/bYijy  ai-isi&m,  ed.  'Tadmuri,  xi,  157-61; 
idem,  a^ldm  ai-nubald^^  viii,  40-2;  KutubT, 

Faiudt  ai-wafaydl,  cd.  ^Abbas,  i,  188-92;  ^afadi,  ai- 
Wd/i  hi  'I-i£ni/aydt t Lx,  J 96-202;  Ibn  Hadjar,  Lisdn  al- 
mf^dTi^  i,  436-8;  I^'^ansarJ,  Rawdd^  ai-^arindt, 
Tehran  1390,  i,  103-11;  Matyiist,  Bi/tdr  aFanwdr, 
Tehran  1377,  x,  232-3,  1393,  liii,  131-2.  Of  the 
h c re  si  o graphical  sources,  see  Nawbakhti,  FtroA 

ed,  Nadjaf,  46-7;  Kummi,  ai-Makdidt  wa  7- 
/iVflA,  36-7;  [ps.-|  aJ-Na^i^  aJ-Akbar,  MmdHi  <ii- 
imdma^  27-9. 

2.  Studies.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Le  Seid 
Htmyaritiy  in  JA^  7cme  s6r.,  iv(l874),  159-258;  M- 
aJ-Amin,  A^ydn  Beirut  1961,  xii,  84-165; 

Brockelmann,  I.  83,  S I,  133;  Sezgin,  ii,  458-60; 
W,  al- Radii.  <it- Kaysdniyya  fi  7-arfftA, 

Beirut  1974,  322-56;  M.  Nouiouat,  La  vie  ddL 
x^yyid  at-Himyari,  poete  chiite  du  iTf  VIP  in  REI ^ 

xlviii  (1980),  51-97;  H.  Halm,  islamis£k€  Qnosh, 
Zurich- Munich  1982,  54,  71;  j.  van  Ess,  Fheologie 
und  Qinetischafi  im  2.  and  3.  JahThanderi  //I’drcAm,  i, 
Berlin- New  York  1991,  304-5.  (Waoad  Kadi) 
SAYYID  KUTB,  Ibrahim  Husayn  ShldhilT, 
Egyptian  writer,  prominent  member  of  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood  and  main  ideologue  of 
modern,  M usJlm  Sun  ni  fundamental  ism  , born  9 
October  1906  in  Musba  near  A$yu|,  executed  29 
August  1966  in  Cairo. 

Lije.  In  1920  Say y id  Kujb  moved  from  his  native 
village  to  Cairo  for  his  secondary  education.  From 
1929  till  1933  he  studied  at  Dst  ai-^Uidm.  He  worked 
as  a teacher  for  approximately  six  years,  became  a 
functionary  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  ( Wizdrai  al- 
Ma^drif)^  and  was  sent  on  an  educational  mission  to 
the  United  States  where  he  spent  two  years.  He 
returned  to  Egypt  in  August  1950. 

Sayyid  Kutb  joined  the  Mu&Mm  Brotherhood  [sec 
AL-iJiHWAN  al-musumunJ  probably  only  after  his 
return  from  the  United  States,  The  exact  date  on 
which  he  joined  is  still  disputed.  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  he  became  a Brotherhood  member  in  1951. 
in  October  1952  he  left  the  Ministry  of  Education 


after  nineteen  years  of  service.  When  the  July  1952 
revolution  took  place,  he  was  in  close  contact  with  the 
Free  Officers,  He  served,  so  we  are  told  by  several 
sources,  as  the  cultural  adviser  to  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution.  Nevertheless  Sayyid  Kujb  parted  with  the 
new  leaders  because  of  ideological  differences,  for  he 
believed  that  Islam  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
new  Egyptian  regime. 

He  became  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  of  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood  just  before  he  was  arrested  for 
the  first  time,  together  with  the  kadership  of  ihc 
Muslim  Brotherhood,  in  early  19.54,  and  remained 
behind  bars  for  three  months. 

His  second  arrest  took  place  on  26  October  1954  in 
the  wake  of  the  Manshiyya  incident,  supposedly  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  then  President,  Djamil 
^Abd  al-Nasir  [q.v.  in  Supp].|,  in  Alexandria’s  Man- 
shiyya  Square,  In  1955  be  was  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years  in  prison. 

Thanks  to  mediation  by  the  ^Irakf  president  ^Abd 
al-Salam  ^'Arif,  Sayyid  Ku^b  was  released  from  prison 
in  1964.  In  November  1964  he  published  his  Aia^dtim 
fi  ’l-tarik  “Landmarks”.  In  this  book  he  accuses  pres- 
ent Muslim  societies  of  being  not  Islamic  but  ^dhiR. 
This  word  originalty  simply  means  *‘pre-IsJamic”, 
but  in  this  new  context  it  hm  no  limitations  to  a period 
but  means  first  of  all  “pagan”,  “barbaric”,,  “anti- 
Islamic”,  “vicious”  and  “wicked”.  'The  accusation 
of  being  dl<^hdf  implies  apostasy  from  Islam,  which  is 
punishable  by  death. 

On  9 August  1 965,  Sayyid  Kutb  was  arrested 
again.  He  was  accused  of  attempting  to  assassinate 
mamal  ^Abd  al-Nasir,  of  treason,  and  of  planning  a 
coup  d’etat.  His  trial  was  presided  over  by  the 
notorious  military  judge  F'u^ad  ai-Di^wT  who.  in  the 
words  of  GilJes  Kepd,  “offered  the  accused  all  the 
guaranteeii  of  fairness  characteristic  of  a military  court 

in  a dieiatorial  state  trying  defendants  broken  by  tor- 
ture.” Sayyid  Rutb  wa$  sentenced  to  death  on  2 1 
August  1966  and  executed  one  week  later. 

Aai&diograpAkai  writings.  Two  of’  Sayyid  Kalb's 
novels  are  generally  believed  to  be  largely 
autobiographical:  fifi  min  “A  child  from  the 

village”,  1946,  and  Ashwdk  “Thoms”,  1947,  a mov- 
ing work  which  explains  why  its  hero  never  married. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1965,  in  prison,  Sayyid  Kutb 
wrote  a detailed  statement  on  hb  activitie'i  within  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood.  This  statement  wa-s  published 
under  the  title  Li-mddhd  a^damuni^  “Why  did  they  exe- 
cute me?”.  Moreover,  several  letters*  autobio- 
graphical articles,  and  court  or  police  proceedings 
have  been  preserved. 

Lueraiy  works  and  literary  criticism.  The  first  book 
Sayyid  Rufb  published  was  hi$  Ada/iammat  al-s/id^ir ft  7- 
hetydi  wa-ski^r  ai-t^ii  aZ-A^f/ir,  ^“The  task  of  the  poet  in 
life  and  the  poetry  of  the  present  generation”,  1933. 

Sayyid  Rush’s  first  and  last  volume  of  poetry  ap- 
peared in  1935.  It  is  entitled  al-Shdu^ al-mad^AdL  “The 
unknown  shore”.  "Ihc  artieJes  of  literary  criticism 
which  he  pubJbhed  in  the  periodicals  ni-Risdla,  aP 
Mukiapif  ai-Kitdb  and  al-Kdtib  ai-Mi.fTi  between  1942 
and  1946  have  been  collected  in  his  Kutub  wa- 
^a^^iyydL  1946.  In  the  same  year  hb  novel  al-Ai^tdina 
ai-mashuta  “The  enchanted  city”,  appeared. 

Writings  on  Islam.  Id&as.  Sayyid  Rutb’s  most  im  pur- 
tan  t work  is  without  doubt  his  commentary  on  the 
Kurban,  F\  ^ildi aPFur^dn,  literally  “In  the  shadows  of 
the  Rur^an’’,  in  30  volumes.  When  Sayyid  Ruib  was 
arrested  in  19.54,  16  volumes  had  appeared.  I he  re- 
maining volumes  were  written  from  prbon,  with 
Shaykh  Muhammad  al-Ghazalt  acting  as  govern- 
ment-appointed censor. 

In  1960,  a revised  edition  of  this  commentary 
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started  lo  appear,  Vcilume  xlii  tif  the  revised  edition 
(up  tu  siira  XIV)  appeared  in  1964.  Arrest  and  execu- 
tion prevMi^.the  edition  from  being  com- 
pleted. edition  which  is  often 

characterised  as  tafiiT  ^araArf  ** activist  exegesis”. 

In  the  general  introduction  to  this  commentary,  the 
layman  Sayyid  l^utb  carefully  explains  that  he  “had 
heard  God  speaking  to  [him]  in  this  I^ur^an'\  even 
though  his  training  had  been  literary,  non- 
(heologicat,  and  even  though  he  had  never  been  a 
recognised  Azhar-trained  “man  of  religion”. 

His  al^^Addla  fi  7-/j/am,  Social 

justice  in  Islam”,  April  1949,  revised  ed.  1954,  was 
originally  written  as  an  answer  to  the  leftist  ideas  with 
which  Egypt  was  permeated  in  the  late  nineteen- 
forties.  It  contains  much  that  would  come  back  in 
m<jre  rigidly-argued  forms  later  on.  It  appears  to  be 
the  first  work  in  Arabic  that  employed  the  phrase 
■'social  justice”  instead  of  “socialism”. 

The  theory  developed  in  Aia^dhni Ji  ^i-iarTk^ 

1964,  became  the  ideological  nudeus  of  modern  Sun- 
ni fundarnemalism.  It  has  the  grim  consequence  of 
the  act  of  identifying  someone  as  a k^ir, 
unbeliever,  or,  even,  when  born  a Muslim,  as  an 
apostate  wh<i  deserves  the  death  penalty. 

Sayyid  X'ilb’s  i^dhiliyya  theory  has  roots  in  tradi- 
tional Islam  and  in  traditiunal  Islamic  Jaw.  It  appeals 
to  the  traditional  dislike  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Middle  East  fed  for  their  rulers.  It  reflects  the  feeling, 
common  in  the  Middle  East,  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
a modernity  that  penetrated  the  Muslim  world  from 
the  West, 

There  is,  however,  more  to  fundamentalism  than  a 
mere  rejection  of  modernity,  llie  non-fundamentalist 
$ufTs,  as  well  as  other  groups,  equally  reject  moderni- 
ty, but  they  do  not  accept  the  grave  political  conse- 
quences which  the  fundamentalists  attach  to  this  re- 
jeetiun. 

Amongst  the  collections  of  articles  that  appeared  as 
separate  books  under  the  name  of  Sayyid  X^ilb, 
Ma^Takaiimd  ma^a  ^i-Yahtid,  ”Our  struggle  with  the 
jews”,  deserves  individual  memion.  The  essay  which 
gave  this  volume  its  title  was  probably  written  in 
1950-1.  In  its  present  form,  it  contains  footnotes  refer- 
ring t<i  the  spuri<jus  document  known  as  The  PtQtoc&ts^ 
of  the  eiders  of  Zion  that  were  added  in  1970  by  a Saudi 
editor,  one  Zayn  al-DTn  al-Rakkabi.  ^I'here  is  an 
English  translation  of  the  essay  by  Ronald  L,  Netder, 
including  an  elaborate  introduction  and  commentary, 
see  Bihi.  below . 

A complete  list  of  Sayyid  Rutb’s  writings  can  be 
found  in  S^I^h  ^ Abd  al-Fattah  al-Khalldl,  1991,  517- 
80.  This  valuable  lUt  supplies  ample  information  on 
the  origins,  first  date  of  appearance,  reprints  etc.  of 
Sayyid  Kutb's  articles  and  books. 

Bihliography:  $alah  *^Abd  al-Fatt^  al-Khalidf, 
Sayyid  ICufb:  min  al-mfidd  iid  'i-istisilhdd,  Damascus, 
Bcirut-Jeddah  1991, 608  pp,  (discusses  the  primary 
and  secondary  sources);  Sylvia  G.  Haim,  Sayyid 
Qtifb,  in  Atfai?  and  African  Studies  t xvi  (1982),  147-56; 
Yvonne  Y.  Haddad,  ^yyid  Qutb:  ideologue  of  Islamic 
remoal,  in  j.  Esposito  (ed.).  Voices  of  the  hfamk 
Revolution,  New  Ytjrk  1983. 

IVanslaiions  into  English  of  works  by  Sayyid 
Rutb:  Syed  Qutb  Shaheed,  MUestanes^  tr.  S.  Bade! 
Hasan,  Karachi  1981;  tr.  anon.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  n.d.;  Islam  and  umuersal  peace Indianapolis 
1977;  R.  L.  Net  tier.  Past  trials  and  present  tribulations: 
a Muslim  fundamentalist  'i  view  of  the  Jews,  Oxford 
1987,  repr,  1989. 

Texts  by  Sayyid  Kutb  tr.  into  French:^  O.  Carre 
and  G.  Michaud,  in  Les  Freres  Musulmans,  Paris 
1985,  83-107. 


All  books  on  modern  Islam  discuss  Sayyid 
but  see  especially:  G.  Kepel,  The  Prophet  and 
Phara&hy  London  1985,  26-67  (Gilles  Kepcl,  Le  I^o- 
phete  et  Pharaon.  les  mouvements  islamistes  dans  I'Egypte 
contemporaine,  Haris  1984,  30-67);  E,  Si  van.  Radical 
Islam y New  Haven  1985,  21-28;  J.O.  Voll,  Fhn- 
damentalism  in  the  Sunni  Arab  world,  in  M.E.  Marty 
and  R,  Scott  Appleby  (eds.),  p'undamentalisms  ob- 
served, i,  Chicago  1 99 1,  .368-72. 

(J  J-G,  Jansen) 

SAYYlDS,  a dynasty  o f Indo  - Muslim  kings  in 
OihIT  which  followed  the  Tughluks  and  preceded  the 
I^dfs  tft',  ] and  ruled  over  DihlT  lor  about  37  years 
(817-55/1414-51).  Four  rulers,  Khidr  Khan  (817- 
24/1414-21),  Mubarak  ^ah  (824-37/1421-34), 
Muhammad  b.  Farid  (837-47/14.34-4.3)  and  ^Ala^  al- 
DTn  '■Alam  Shah  (847-55/1443-51),  belonged  to  this 
dynasty  . Their  claim  of  Sayyid  descent  seems  to  have 
been  shrewdly  fabricated  in  order  to  buttress  ihcir 
position  in  the  absence  of  any  racial  or  oligarchic  sup- 
port. The  con  tern  ptjr  ary  author  of  Ta^fkh-i  Mubdrak- 
Shdhi,  182,  gives  two  reasons  for  this  claim:  firstly, 
because  Sayyid  J^aJal  al-DTn  Bukhari,  an  eminent 
Suhrawardr  saint  of  Multan,  had  once  referred  to 
lihidr^s  father,  Malik  Sulayman,  as  a Sayyid;  and 
secondly,  because  Khidf  possessed  the  m<jral  qualities 
of  a Sayyid.  Both  are  Himsy  arguments.  Significandy 
enough,  the  author  of  7 a ^Tikh-i-Muhammadi  is  silent  on 
this  point, 

Khidr  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  the 
son  of  Malik  Sulayman,  an  adopted  Son  of  Malik 
Na^Ir  aJ-Mulk  Mardan  Dawlal,  an  innuential  amfr  of 
FTruz  Shah  Tughluk  Under  the  later  Tughluks. 

Khidr  became  the  of  Multan,  but  was  removed 

in  798/1.395-6  when  he  quarrelled  with  Sarang  Khan, 
brother  of  Mallii  Ikbal  Khan  [g. t'  j.  Fortune  smiled 
upon  him  when  TTmur  occupied  DihiT  and  conferred 
its  government  on  him.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure, 

Timur  entrusted  to  him  the  government  of  Multan 
and  Dipalptir  also.  Tliis  gave  Khidr  an  initial  leverage 
over  other  Tugbluk  mflh’A:s  who  were  struggling  for 
supremacy  in  the  state,  but  he  had  to  struggle  hard  to 
reach  the  throne.  After  a number  of  battles  and  skir- 
mishes at  Adjodhan,  Sirhiiid,  Rohtak,  Mewat  and 
Dihli  and  in  the  Do^ab,  Khidr  entered  Siri  on  17 
Rabi^  1 817/6  June  1414  and  ascended  the  throne.  His 
seven  years  of  rule  were  spent  mostly  in  quelling 
rebellions  and  dealing  with  recalcitrant  groups  of  the 
nobility.  He  made  determined  efforts,  though  without 
any  Lasting  success,  to  reunite  under  the  Sultanate  the 
whole  tract  of  the  country  from  Multan  in  the  west  to 
Kannawdj  in  the  cast  and  from  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  in  the  north  to  the  borders  of  Malwa.  He 
was,  however,  reluctant  to  assume  sovercigitty  and 
was  content  with  the  title  of  Rdyat^i  a^ld,  pretending  to 
rule  un  behalf  of  17mur.  Abu  3-FadI  remarks: 

“Khidr  Khan  in  gratitude  (to  Timur)  did  not  assume 
the  regal  title  but  styled  his  court  'the  Sublime  Stan- 
dards', and  adorned  the  khtdba  with  the  name  of  (bat 
illustrious  monarch  and  afterwards  with  that  of  MTrza 
^ah  Rukh.  but  it  concluded  with  a prayer  fur 
himseir’  (ii,  312).  The  text  of  the  khutba  is  given  in  the 
Madima^  al-ini^d^  and  7aVrj^-i  Muhammadi,  KJli^^sr.COm 
Khan  died  on  17  Djumada  I 824/20  May  142 1 and, 
according  to  Firi^hti^i  people  mourned  him  by  wear- 
ing black  garments. 

Mubarak  Sh^h,  who  succeeded  his  father,  dealt 
with  the  rebellions  of  Eljasrath  Khokar  and  T ughan 
Ra^Ts,  garrisoned  Lahore  and  undertook  campaigns 
against  Katehr  and  Kampil.  Developments  in  Etawa. 

Multan,  Bayana,  Gwaliyar  and  Mewat  disturbed  him 
throughout  his  reign.  He  also  had  to  deal  with  Sultan 
Ibrahim  Sharki  of  t>jawnpur  ],  undertake  cam- 
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paigns  against  the  Khokars  and  face  the  revolt  of 
the  sons  of  Sayyid  Salim  fShawwal  833/June-July 
1430).  Djuiiiada  d<f\p^3  4/ February -March  1431, 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  incursion  of  Shaykh  ^Ali  of 
Kabul. 

On  9 Rasjjab  837/19  February  1434,  Sultan 
Mubarak  Shah  was  assassinated  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  for  his  Friday  prayers.  During  the  17  years 
of  his  reign,  he  had  to  undertake  ceaseless  military 
operations  in  Kaichr,  Mewat  and  the  north-eastern 
region,  and  had  to  deal  with  rebellious  maliks  in  and 
around  the  capital.  Corrupt  and  treacherous  officers 
added  to  his  problems  and  pervaded  the  entire  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  His  administrative  short- 
comings apart,  he  was  (as  Firish^a  says)  a “cultured 
prince*’. 

Immediately  on  his  father’s  death,  Muhammad 
Shah  (son  of  Farid  b.  Khit^r)  ascended  the  throne 
“with  the  assent  of  the  amtrs^  maliks,  imams,  Sayyids, 
grandees,  people,  ^ulamd^  and  the  kd^fs"  {T. -i 
Mubdrak-Shdhf.  236).  The  next  day  he  called  the  high 
amirs  and  slaves  of  Mubarak,  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  the  mahf  mardtib  (fish  banner),  on  the 
pretext  of  giving  bay^at  (allegiance),  and  had  some  of 
them  killed  and  put  others  in  confinement;  he  thus 
brought  many  of  the  regicides  to  book.  At  a time  when 
anarchical  tendencies  were  getting  out  of  control, 
some  ^ulamd^  and  amirs  invited  Mahmud  I Khalcyi 
[q.v.\  from  M^wa.  In  utter  distress,  Muhammad 
Shah  sent  for  Rahlul  Lodi  and  his  troops  from 
Samana.  The  stern  battle  of  the  first  day  convinced 
Mahmud  that  the  conquest  of  DihiT  would  not  be  an 
easy  task.  He  therefore  readily  accepted  Muhammad 
Shah’s  proposal  for  peace  and  turned  back.  When  he 
was  on  his  return  journey,  Bahlul  Lodi  plundered 
some  of  his  equipage.  Pleased  at  this,  Muhammad 
Shah  addressed  Bahlul  officially  as  his  son. 

In  845/1441  Muhammad  Shah  handed  over 
Dipalpur  and  Lahore  to  Bahlul  and  commissioned 
him  to  chastise  masrath  Khokar.  But  Bahlul  turned 
hostile  and  marched  against  Dihli,  This  undermined 
the  position  of  Muhammad  Shah,  whose  nobles 
“even  within  twenty  karohs  of  Dihli’’  turned  against 
him.  On  Muhammad  Shah’s  death  in  847/1443,  his 
son  ^Ala^  al-Din  *Alam  Shah  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
According  to  Abu  ’I  Fa<jl,  he  “possessed  no  share  of 
rectitude  and  abandoned  himself  to  licentious 
gratifications’*  (ii,  313).  Reports  of  Shark!  attacks  and 
the  disloyal  attitude  of  the  nobles  created  a difficult 
situation  for  him.  In  1448  he  abandoned  Dihli  and 
settled  in  Bada^un,  where  earlier  he  had  lived  as 
governor.  Bahlul  IxxJi  took  possession  of  Dihli  but  al- 
lowed him  to  rule  over  Bada^un  till  his  death 
(883/1478).  Subsequently,  Sultan  Husayn  Shark!  in- 
tegrated Bada^un  into  his  kingdom  of  Djawnpur. 
Families  which  traced  their  origin  to  him  were  known 
in  Bada’un  as  Khidr-Khdni  Sayyids  (FadI  Akram  $id- 
diki,  Aihdrd  Badd^un,  Bada^un  1915.  70). 

Emerging  as  the  principality  of  Multan,  the  Sayyid 
dynasty  ended  as  the  principality  of  Bada^un.  Looked 
at  in  the  context  of  the  Dihli  Sultanate,  the  Sayyid 
dynasty  forms  a watershed  in  the  history  of  mediaeval 
India,  indicating  a stage  in  the  dismemberment  of 
centralised  monarchy.  Its  rulers  were  devoid  of  any 
ideal  of  establishing  an  empire;  their  political  vision 
was  confined  to  a radius  of  some  200  miles  round 
Dihli.  Their  writ  worked  only  from  “Dihli  to  Palam” 
{az  Dihli  td  Pdlam),  as  the  saying  went.  They  under- 
took innumerable  punitive  campaigns  but  these  were 
mainly  directed  against  their  own  maliks.  There  was 
neither  administrative  coordination  nor  uniformity  in 
the  areas  under  their  control.  Even  in  the  agrarian 


sphere  there  was  “diversity  of  practice  in  assessment 
and  collection”  (Moreland,  67).  Group  assessment 
seems  to  have  gained  ground  at  the  expense  of  Shar- 
ing or  Measurement.  In  reality,  the  Sayyid  kings  of 
Dihli — with  their  nebulous  title  of  rdyat-i  a^ld — were 
nothing  more  than  glorified  ikfd^-ddrs  and,  as  Tripathi 
has  remarked,  “were  never  seriously  considered  as 
Sovereign  rulers’’.  Their  political  outlook,  their 
theory  of  kingship,  and  even  their  ethnic  origin,  was 
born  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The 
numismatic  evidence  on  which  E.  Thomas  and 
Nelson  Wright  based  their  conclusions  about  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Sayyid  currency  is  not  borne  out  by  infor- 
mation recorded  by  Bihamid  Khani  and  other  Persian 
chroniclers.  According  to  Bihamid  Khani,  the  orders 
of  Shah  Rukii  were  enforced  here  for  about  40  years. 

Robes  of  honour  and  standards  were  received  from 
Harat,  while  the  sikka  (currency)  was  issued  and  the 
f^ulba  was  recited  in  the  name  of  Timur  and  his  son. 

It  appears  from  the  Td\^ikh-i  Muhammadi  and  the 
Matla^  al-sa^dayn  that  the  Sayyid  rulers  regularly  paid 
tribute  to  them.  Mubarak  Shah’s  claim  to  be  Nd^ib-i 
Amir  al-Mu^minin  should  be  interpreted  in  the  context 
of  Shah  Rukb's  “ambition  of  being  recognised  as 
Khalifa  and  overlord  of  other  Muslim  princes” 

(Arnold,  The  Caliphate,  12). 

Despite  all  the  political  turmoil  and  unstable  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  in  their  shrunken  kingdom,  the 
Sayyid  rulers  displayed  a keen  interest  in  the  founding 
of  new  cities.  Khidr  Khan  founded  Khidrabad  and 
Mubarak  Shah  Mubarakabad  on  the  banks  of  the 
mumna  (Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan.  AtJidr  al-sanddid, 
ed.  Khalik  An^um,  Delhi  1990,  i,  102).  No  ar- 
chaeological remains  of  these  cities  have  survived. 

^Ala^  al-Din  is  said  to  have  populated  A^lapur  in  the 
Bada^un  district  (Radi  al-Din  Bismil,  Kamz  al-ta^rif^, 

Bada^un  1907,  232).  He  laid  out  a pleasure  garden 
also  (Manzoor  Badaoni,  Alhdr  awliyd-i  ihahrd  Badd^un, 

Agra  1338/1920,  25).  The  architecture  of  the  Sayyid 
period  is,  however,  expressive  of  dissolution.  Only  the 
tombs  of  the  period  have  survived;  it  has  been  rightly 
dcsignatc-d  as  the  Makbara  architecture.  According  to 
Percy  Brown.  26.  “in  the  course  of  lime  the  country 
around  the  capital  was  converted  into  a vast 
necropolis”.  More  than  fifty  tombs  of  considerable 
size  and  importance  belonged  to  nobles.  No  large  con- 
gregational mo.sques  were  built  during  this  period. 
Bibliography:  1.  Sources.  Yahya  Sirhindi, 

Ta^rikh-i  Mubdrak-Stdhi,  Bibl.  Ind.,  Calcutta  1931; 

Mir  Kh^and.  Raivdat  al-^afd,  Lucknow  1270- 
4/1853-7;  Hindu  Shah,  called  Firishta,  Ta^rikh  i 
Firi^ta,  Nawal  Kishore  1281/1864-5;  Sharaf  al-Din 
Yazdi,  Za/ar-ndma.  Bibl.  Ind.,  Calcutta  1885-8,  ii; 

Haydar  b.  Abu  ’1  ^Ali  Ewoghlu.  Mar^rna^  al-in^^d^ 

B.L.  Or.  3482,  fols.  38a-39a;  Nizam  al-Din, 

'/'abakdt-i  Akbari,  i,  Calcutta  1927;  Bihamid  Khani. 

Ta^ikt-i  Muhammadi,  B.L.  Or.  137,  fols.  31  lb- 
31 2a;  Abu  ’I  FadL  A^in~i  Akbari,  tr.  H.  Blochmann, 
repr.  Delhi  1989,  ii,  312;  ^Abd  al-Kadir  Bada^uni. 
Muntakhab  al-tawdrikh,  Bibl.  Ind.,  Calcutta  1864-9; 

^Abd  al-Razzak  Samarkand!,  Matla^  al-sa^dayn,  cd. 

M.  Shafi^,  Lahore  1941-9;  Kh^urshah  b.  Kubad 
al-Husayni,  I'a^ikh  i Rutbi,  ed.  S.M.|^0|gM^ygp  COITI 
Delhi  1965,  186-7.  ^ 

2.  Studies.  E.  Thomas.  The  chronicles  of  the 
Palhan  Kings  of  Delhi,  London  1871;  N.  Wright,  The 
coinage  and  metrology  of  the  Sultans  of  Delhi,  Delhi  1936; 

P.  Brown,  Indian  architecture  {Islamic  Period),  repr. 
TarajK)rewaIa  1968;  W.H.  Moreland.  The  agrarian 
system  of  Moslem  India,  Cambridge  1929;  Cambridge 
history  of  India,  iii.  ed.  Sir  Wolseley  Haig,  Cam- 
bridge 1928;  K.S.  Lai,  Twilight  of  the  Sultanate,  rev. 
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ed.p  Delhi  1980;  Asti  a Ahmad.  Studies  in  thf  Islemu 
fulture  in  iht  /ndmn  enmrf^nmenf,  O;£ford  1964;  R.P. 
l^ripathi.  Some  ^peett  &f  Muslim  adminutratwn^ 
Allahabad  1936;  T.W.  Arnold.  T'he  caliphate^  Ox- 
ford  1924;  A.  Halim,  Administrath^e  systt^m  of  ike 
SuUam  oj  Khidt^  Khdni  (the  Sayytd)  dynasty^  m ^^5" 
iv  (1959),  49-72;  idem.  Local  odminisiraiion 
of  the  Sayyid  dynoLSty^  injAS  Frisian  ^ v (1960),  35-62; 
idem.  Relation  qJ  the  Sayyid  hings  with  the  rulers  of  pro- 
ptnemi  dyrtmties\  in  Froa.  of  the  indion  History  Congress  ^ 
1945,  118-26  ; idom.  Growth  and  dcuelopment  of  Hindi 
literature  during  l^yyid-Lodhi  period,  in  JAS,  Fakistan,  ii 
(1957),  69-89;  idem,  Growth  of  Urdu  language  and 
Hierature  during  Sayyid — Lodhi  period^  in  JAS^  Pakistan  ^ 
iii  (1958),  43-66;  A eomprehensioe  history  of  India^  v, 
cd.  Habzb  and  Nizami,  Delhi  1970,  ch,  VI  on  the 
Sayyids  by  K.A.  Nizami.  630-40. 

(K.A.  Nizami) 

SAZ,  Ottoman  form  saz,  the  Turkish  lute.  5d>, 
with  various  meanings  in  Persian,  including  “musical 
instrument"^  in  general,  maj^  be  applied  to  stringed 
instruments  (the  edgur  in  Adh arbaydjan.  the  viol, 
sQTud^  in  EaluCistan),  to  wind  instruments  (the  zura^  in 
Persia)  or  to  the  musical  band  itself;  in  effect,  in 
BalQ^istln  (where  the  local  language  often  reflects  the 
ancient  stages  of  Persian),  this  word  also  means  the 
tuning  of  instruments. 

If  in  Turkey  saz  still  denotes,  in  a rural  environ- 
ment, any  musical  instrument,  the  term  is  generally 
applied  to  the  lute  with  a long  neck  and  a semi- 
pyriform  belly,  with  three  groups  of  strings  compris- 
ing two  or  three  strings,  and  this  has  become  over  the 
course  of  the  20th  century  a real  symbol  of  national 
unity. 

1 .  Hhlory  and  structure  of  the  instrument , 

There  are  representations  of  lutes  with  long  necks 
on  Akkadian  cylinder  seals  of  the  third  miUennium 
B.G.  The  same  type  of  instrument  was  spread,  in  the 
second  millenniunii  B.C.,  all  over  western  Asia  and 
Egypt.  Later,  there  are  Byzantine  pictures  of  long- 
necked  lutes  ipandouTo),  attesting  the  presence  of  such 
instruments  in  Anatolia  before  the  Turkish  conquest. 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  these  lutes  tan  be  dis- 
cussed at  length,  but  it  is  clear  that,  although  such 
stringed  instruments  may  have  existed  in  Western 
Asia  before  the  Turks'  arrival,  it  nevertheless  seems 
that  the  Oghuz  brought  into  Asia  Minor  their  own 
lute,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  saz,  with  the  name  of 
kopuz.  In  descriptions  of  the  1 4th- 1 5th  centuries  A.D. 
(in  Yunus  Emre  and  the  Dede  Korkut  epic),  it  seems 
to  have  been  a lute  with  three  strings,  with  a long  neck 
and  a sound-board  of  hide.  The  present  form  of  the 
sue  could  thus  be  the  result  of  a synthesis  between  the 
autochthonous,  Anatolian  instrument  and  the 
Turkish  kopuz. 

In  our  time,  the  saz  has  several  names,  correspond- 
ing to  different  sizes  respectively;  thus,  in  increasing 
order,  cura  (between  50  and  70  cm),  cura-haglama  or 
tambura  {ca.  93  cm),  baglama  {ca.  110  cm),  bozuk  (1  15- 
20  cm),  dioan  sazt  (130  cm)  and  meydan  sazt  ( 1 40  cm  or 
more).  The  length  of  the  neck  compared  with  the 
sound-board  is  such  that  one  can  play  an  octave  and 
a fourth.  One  should  mention  a final  variant,  original- 
ly from  eastern  Turkey  and  Adharbay^an, 
characterised  by  a shorter  neck  (an  octave  + a tone) 
and  with  a total  length  of  about  ICO  cm;  this  is  called 
or  hsa  saph  {bagloma).  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  most  archaic  saz  may  be  the  little  cura  with  three 
strings,  called  in  the  western  parts  a^telli  boglama  or 
kopuz ^ and  by  the  nomads  of  the  Taurus,  bulgon. 

Each  fret  is  a nylon  thread  (in  former  times  a piece 
of  gut  or  a copper  thread),  wrapped  three  times  round 
the  neck  and  tied  at  the  back;  this  may  be  the  origin 


of  another  name  currently  used  for  the  jaz,  sc.  baglama 
(from  haglatnak  “to  attach'"). 

The  strings,  of  metal  since  the  l8th  century,  are  in 
origin  two  {tkitelli^  corresponding  to  the  Persian  dotdr) 
or  three  (uftelli,  seidr).  On  the  biggest  saz,  the  cords  are 
doubled  or  tripled  in  unison,  in  order  to  increase  the 
dynamic  or  to  Create  sympathetic  resonances  (doritelli, 
etc.).  At  the  present  time  there  is  added  a 
deep-toned  threaded  string,  tuned  to  an  octave.  The 
strings  at  the  top  and  at  the  base  are  of  a similar  trim 
(.  18  or  .20  mm),  and  that  or  those  of  the  middle  is/are 
lower  (.30  mm).  In  our  context,  we  shall  speak  about 
the  lower,  middle  or  top  string  in  the  singular,  even 
though  a group  of  strings  may  be  involved 

2.  Evolution  and  playing  techniques. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  instruments  of  rural 
origin  from  those  of  musical  instrument  workshops  of 
the  towns.  The  latter,  meant  for  playing  in  all  styles, 
have  24  frets  and  can  sometimes  claim  the  same 
perfection  as  the  classical  lutes.  A saz  made  by  a peas- 
ant or  nomad,,  with  10  to  18  frets,  will  be  adapted  to 
a particular  regional  or  tribal  style. 

In  the  countryside,  the  saz  is  still  played  with  the 
fingers,  with  trimmed  finger  nails;  with  one  finger,  or 
with  rasgueados^  but  a plectrum  may  also  be  used,  now 
made  of  a piece  of  plastic  with  an  equivalent 
flexibility. 

The  different  sizes  of  instruments,  the  placing  of  the 
frets's  and  the  numerous  strings  of  the  three  groups 
display  the  main  traits  of  the  Anatolian  musical 
system.  At  the  outset,  the  longer  the  instrument,  the 
more  the  left  hand  is  forced  to  make  long  movements, 
played  on  the  lirst  string,  with  the  other  strings  acting 
as  a drone.  The  saz  is  in  this  case  essentially  a moncdic 
instrument,  subordinated  to  the  voice  which  it  accom- 
panies. If  it  is  of  small  or  medium  size,  it  will  be 
played  on  the  three  strings;  the  slenderness  of  the  neck 
allows  in  effect  the  thumb  to  block  the  upper  string, 
whilst  the  other  fingers  press  indifTcrently  the  lower  or 
middle  string.  If  the  hand  grips  round  the  neck,  the 
third  fmger  may  even  press  the  upper  string  at  the 
same  time  as  the  thumb.  From  this  there  results  the 
possibility  of  varying  the  drones  and  of  producing 
chords  of  three  sounds,  so  that  the  art  of  the  rural  saz 
is  often  characterised  by  a tendency  to  polyphony, 
which  sustains  an  invariably  monodic  melody. 

As  many  as  14  different  tunings  (l;fiiz^^!)  of  the  saz 
are  enumerated.  The  ones  most  used  today  arc: 

(from  top  to  bottom) 

G-D-A  {kara  diizen  or  bozuk  ditzen) 

E-D-A  (a^jA  duzeni  or  baglama  dtizent) 

The  first  allows  all  the  modes  of  rural  Anatolian 
music  to  be  played,  and  leaves  the  choice  between 
several  base  notes  (A,  G,  B or  D).  For  this  reason*  it 
is  considered  as  the  most  suitable  to  represent  the 
logical  and  systematic  coherence  put  forward  by  the 
teachers  in  the  conservatories  of  traditional  music  in 
contemporary  Turkey.  The  second,  the  tuning  of  the 
minstrels  {asik  [see  ^ashik]).  is  more  limited  since  it 
only  allows  one  base  note  (E),  but  is  nevertheless  very 
esteemed,  and  considered  as  more  “hot"’  iyantk). 

Since  the  base  note  is  situated  on  the  middle  string, 
the  polyphonic  tendency  mcmioned  QQppi 

displayed  there  necessarily,  in  the  shape  of  chords  of 
parallel  fifths  very  characteristic  of  minstrels'  art. 

Other  tunings  arc  meant  for  a more  limited  number 
of  modes,  and  are  practiced  either  in  a special  region 
(e.g,  miskei  duzeni,  F#-D-A,  in  the  region  of  Ankara) 
or  by  a group  (e.g.  abdal  diizeni^  G-A-A,  characteristic 
of  the  Abdal  Turkmens). 

3.  ideology  and  society. 

In  presem-day  I'urkey,  after  the  coming  of  modem 
ways  of  transmitting  music — radio,  tape  recorders — 
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and  taking  Into  account  the  more  frequem  movemcniij 
of  population  and  migration  to  the  big  towns^  several 
practices  ol]  the  mi  exist  together. 

Despite  the  change  brought  about  by  modern  life, 
Ibr  marriage  celebrations,  laz  musicians  of  the  village, 
knowing  the  traditional  and  local  repertoire,  arc  stUI 
resorted  to.  They  often  play  in  small  groups  e.g.  sai\ 
viol  and  a wind  instrument.  They  are  gradually  being 
replaced  by  youths  playing  the  urban  repertoire  on  an 
electric  sftz. 

The  mz,  then,  continues  to  accompany  the  singing 
of  the  a^ijts  or  ozans,  ].  These  poet -musicians  come 
cither  from  the  rnainly  Sunni  regions  of  Kars  and  Er- 
zurum, or  from  the  Alevi-Bekta^i  eommunities  of  ihe 
Sivas  and  Erzincan  regions.  In  this  latter  case,  intcr- 
naJ  emigration,  to  Istanbul  or  Ankara,  or  external,  to 
Germany,  has  perpetuated  the  tradition  of  the  apk^ 
which  owes  its  popularity  in  the  urban  milieu  to  the 
political  echoes  of  the  texts  of  the  songs,  as  expressions 
of  a minority  often  persecuted  in  Ottoman  history, 
and  to  a social  ideal  and  art  of  living.  Furthernnore, 
the  saz  is  the  essential  insirumem  for  the  ceremony  of 
the  Alevi  For  all  these  reasons*  it  has 

become  the  main  symbol  of  Alevi  culture,  in  contem- 
porary Turkey  and  in  the  diaspora,  in  the  form  of  the 
fo^ur  tuned  according  to  the  fmgiama  or  dtizfni. 

In  addition  to  the.se  practices,  of  a local  or  religious 
nature,  since  the  first  years  of  the  Republic  there  has 
come  into  being  a national  music,  whose  difTusjon  has 
been  assured  by  the  Turkish  radio  and  the  state  con- 
servatoires. The  repertoire  is  collected  from  all  the 
provinces  of  Turkey  and  interpreted  by  orchestral 
groups  using  traditional  instrumems-  In  this 
framework,  the  ssz  embodies  the  national  identity  in 
more  than  one  way:  at  the  outset  by  its  suitability  lor 
representing  all  the  regional  styles;  then  by  the  fix- 
edness of  its  system  fretting  and  the  proportions  which 
dertermine  its  making;  and  finally,  by  the  inherent 
system  and  logic  in  learning  the  practice  of  the  saz  and 
often  underlined  by  its  teachers,  these  last  give  pride 
of  place  to  the  Kara  diUm,  in  fifths,  assimilated  to  the 
‘"rationaT"  order.  From  this  point  of  view,  one  can 
say  that  the  two  tunings  mentioned  above  arc  seen  to- 
day as  entailing  two  distinct  ideological  contenis:  the 
haglarna  diizmi  is  assoeiated  with  the  voice  of  the  apk, 
to  what  is  secret  and  to  the  heterfxJoxy  of  Bektashism 
[see  BEKTASHiVYA],  Of  eveti  with  Social  confrontation, 
in  the  eyes  of  official  circles,  who  set  up  against  it  the 
‘'rational*^  kara  duzen,  the  expression  of  the  logical 
laws  of  the  national  music. 

Bibiiogruphy  ; H.G.  Farmer,  Siiidies  jVi  ^rieni^t 
mu:>ic<il  instTUTnenis^  London  1931;  Sir  Laurence 
Picken.  Folk  inslrum^ts  qf  Oxford  1973;  7'Arf 

new  Grove  dietionary  of  musical  instruments,  London 
1984,  ill,  319-20;  M.  Stockes,  Fhe  Arabesk  debate, 
Oxford  1992;  see  also  tuwoCr,  ^Ud.  (J,  Cler) 
SEBASTIVYA  [see  sabastivva]. 

SEB^HA  [see  sabkha|. 

SEBUKTIGIN  (Tkish.  seviik  i^gin  beloved 
prince"),  Abu  Mansur,  Turkish  slave  com- 
mander of  the  Simanids  tf.  | and  founder  of  the 
Qhaznawid  dynasty  | in  eastern  Afghanistan. 

What  little  is  known  of  his  early  life  stems  mainly 
from  his  alleged  Pand-ndma  or  testament  of  advice  to 
his  successor  (preserved  in  a later  Persian  historian; 
see  sh^bankara^i)  and  from  quotations 

from  a lo.st  part  of  the  Afudialladdi  of  Abu  ^1-Fadl 
Bayhaki  [q.v.J  which  dealt  with  Sebukttgin's  gover- 
norship. He  came  from  the  Barskhan  district  of  the 
Semire^ye  [sec  VEti  so],  was  enslaved  and  taken  to 
Transoxania,  thus  beginning  a career  in  the  Samanid 
army  as  a slave  of  Alptigin  [y.w  After  Alptigin 


withdrew  to  the  far  eastern  periphery  of  the  Samanid 
dominions  at  Ghazna  [r^.u. ),  a scries  of  hb  fellow- 
Turkish  commanders  succeeded  him  as  governor 
there,  culminating  in  Sebuktiginb  assumption  of 
power  in  366/977,  beginning  a twenty  years’  reign, 
nominally  as  governor  for  the  Samintds,  in  fact  as  an 
independent  ruler.  From  hb  base  at  Ghazna.  he 
began  the  policy  of  expansion  which  his  son  Mafimud 
was  to  continue,  adding  Bust  and  Ku^dar  [^.  w.  | to  his 
kingdom,  launching  expeditions  towards  nonh- 
western  India  against  the  HindCiihahi  j king 
Djaypal  and  annexing  the  Kabul  river  valley  down,  To 
Peshawar.  He  gave  military  aid  to  the  last  Samanid 
amfrs  against  their  rebelliou.s  generals  (384-5/994-5), 
but  Just  before  his  death  in  387/997  himself  intervened 
in  Transoxania  and  established  his  influence  in  the 
capital  Bukhara.  He  was  succeeded  in  Ghazna.  after 
a brief  succession  struggle,  by  his  eldest  son  Mahmud 

After  his  death,  Sebuktigin  acquired  a reputation 
aiuongst  the  Gbaznawids  a$  the  just  ruler,  amp-i  ^ddil^ 
but  little  of  his  real  personality  in  tact  emerges  from 
the  sources. 

Bibliagraphy'.  For  the  sources,  see  Bosworth, 

Early  sQurces  Jar  the  history  qf  the  first  four  Ghaznavid 
sultans  (977-}04t),  in  /Q,  viii  (1963),  and  for  the 
Pand-ndn\a,  M.  Nazim,  The  Fand-Ndmah  of  Subuk- 
iigtn,  in  y/?dJ5  (19.33),  605-28,  Of  studies,  sec  Bar- 
thold, Turkestan  dawn  to  the  Mongol  invasion,  261-5; 

M.  Nafim,  The  life  and  times  of  Sal^n  Aiahniud  qf 
Ghazna.  Cambridge  1931.  28-33;  Bosworth.  The 
Ghaznavidsj  36-44,  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

5EFARETNAME  [see  SAFiR(. 

SEGBAN  [sec  Suppl  j. 

SEGESTAN  ( see  sistan). 

SEGOVIA  [sec  shakubiyya] 

SEGU  or  Segou,  a town  of  the  present  Mali, 
situated  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  the  historic 
capital  of  the  Bambara  kingdom  of  Segu  from  the  I8fh 
century  onwards,  and  then  of  the  empire  of  al-H^dJ^ 

*^Umar. 

There  exist  lour  villages  with  the  name  Segu,  all  on 
the  river’s  right  bank,  at  more  than  200  km/ 124  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Bamako.  I’hese  are,  from 
upstream  to  downstream,  over  a distance  of  a dozen 
ktlometres,  Segu-Koro  (“old  Segu")^  Segu-Bugu  (the 
village  of  agricultural  culttvation),  Segu-Kura  (“new 
Segu“)  and  Segu-Sikom,  transformed  into  a royal 
residence  by  Ngolo  Jarra  (fa.  1750-87), 

It  was  around  1710  that  Biton  Mamari  Kulibali 
asserted  his  power,  as  war  leader  and  founder  ofa  new 
system  of  authority  , over  the  Bambara  peoples,  who 
were  sedentaries,  aniinists  and  users  of  the  Mandingo 
language,  of  this  part  of  the  Niger  valley.  Having 
become  the  leader  of  a group  of  young  men,  all  in  the 
same  age  band  (/f^n),  he  built  up  his  power  through  the 
extensive  acqui.dtion  of  slaves  from  all  origins,  who 
became  “slaves  of  the  {ionj&n).  In  this  way,  a cen- 

tralised, military  state,  based  on  Segu,  developed, 
which  spread  out  in  all  directions.  Over  two  centuries, 
two  dynasties  succeeded  each  other  at  the  head  of  this 
empire,  the  Kutibali  and  the  Jarra. 

I’he  basic  social  institution  of  the  Bambara  pi rejgp  COITI 

of  Segu  was  the  ton  jon  or  group  of  subject  persons, 
who  made  up  the  army  and  a good  part  of  the 
bureaucracy.  Through  loyal  service  and  acts  of 
bravery,  certain  jon  could  attain  to  positions  of  com- 
mand. It  was  these  ton  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
I8ih  century,  exterminated  the  Kulibali  family  and 
raised  to  power  one  of  their  own  number,  Ngolo 
Jarra,  founder  of  the  new  dynasty. 

The  bases  of  Segu’ s prosperity  rested  on  the  fasting 
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alliance  between  an  industrious  (cotton,  indigo,  food 
production)  Bambara  peasantry,  the  military  regime 
of  the  |’i^hOj,acmjpulatcd  captives  and  booty, 

and  thij^l^^r^ai'^'sp^ia'j^  Muslim  merchant  group, 
who  lived  in  certain  towns  and  controlled  commercial 
operations.  The  Bambara  themselves  were  strongly 
attached  to  animist  cults  (the  dynasty  protected  a 
whole  network  of  temples  and  priests),  but  tolerated 
the  practice  of  Islam  in  the  quarters  of  the  town- 
enclaves  of  the  Marka. 

At  the  approach  of  al-Ha^j^j  ^Umar,  in  the  midst 
of  the  19lh  century,  the  ruler  of  the  time,  Bina  ^Ali 
J^arra,  tried  in  vain  to  ally  with  the  Dina  of  Masina, 
the  neighbouring  Islamic  Fulani  fjower.  Al-Ha^dj 
'Umar  entered  Segu  on  26-7  Sha'ban  1 277/9- 10 
March  1861,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
gathering-together  of  all  the  idols  and  their  destruc- 
tion. Designated  as  khalifa  by  his  father,  Ahmadu 
(Ahmad  al-Kabir),  'Umar’s  son,  took  over  the  succes- 
sion on  his  father’s  death  in  1864.  It  was  at  this  time 
(1864-6)  that  the  French  traveller  Mage  lived  in  Segu. 
of  which  he  has  left  a lively  and  well-informed  descrip- 
tion, estimating  the  population  of  Segu-Sikoro  at  that 
time  at  10,000  persons.  Ahmad  al-Kabir  reigned  in 
this  town  for  almost  thirty  years,  at  grips  with  the  op- 
position of  some  of  his  brothers  and  with  the  con- 
quered population.  In  this  same  period,  the  French 
advanced  progressively  from  Senegal.  On  6 April 
1890  Colonel  Archinard  entered  Segu,  whilst 
Ahmadu  fled  eastwards.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
months,  Archinard  sent  to  the  Bibliolheque  Nationalc 
in  Paris — which  has  preserved  them  ever  since — the 
rich  library  of  al-Hacjjdj  'Umar  and  of  Ahmadu. 

Bibliography  '.  E.  Mage,  Voyage  dans  U Soudan  oc- 
cidental {Senegambie- Niger),  Paris  1868;  C.  Monteil, 
I^es  Bambara  de  Se'gou  et  du  Kaarta,  Paris  1924,  *1976; 
L.  Tauxicr.  Histoire  des  Bambara,  Paris  1942;  A. 
Bime.  Segou,  ville  capilale,  Angouleme  1952;  S. 
Sauvageot,  Contribution  a I'histoire  du  royaume  bambara 
de  Segou  {XVIIT  et  XIX'^  siecle),  diss.  Paris  1965;  L. 
Kesteloot  et  alii.  Da  Kionzon  de  Segou,  epopee  bambara, 
Paris  1972;  G.  Dumestre.  La  geste  de  Segou  - texies  des 
griots  bambara,  diss.  Paris  1974;  J.  Bazin.  Guerre  et 
servitude  a Segou,  in  C.  Meillassoux,  L'esclavage  en 
Afrique  precoloniale , Paris  1975;  S.M.  Mahibou  and 
J.-L.  'IViaud,  Voila  ce  qui  est  arrivL  Baydn  md  waqa^a 
d'al-Hajj  ^Umar  al-Futi.  Paris  1983;  N.  Ghali  e/ a/iV, 
Inventaire  de  la  bibliotheque  ^umarienne  de  Segou,  Paris 
1985;  D.  Robinson.  La  guerre  .sainte  d^al-Hajj  Umar, 
l.e  Soudan  occidental  au  milieu  du  XIX'  siecle,  Paris 
1988;  F.  Simonis.  Des  Francais  en  Afrique.  Les  Euro- 
peens  de  la  region  de  Segou,  diss.  Paris  1993. 

(J.-L.  TRiAtro) 

SEHi  BEY,  Ottoman  poet  and  biographer  of 
poets  of  the  I0th/I6th  century,  b.  874/1470-1  and 
died  955/1548-9. 

1.  Life. 

His  original  name  is  unknown,  and  the  historian 
'All  dubbed  him  “'Abd  Allah”  and  considered  him  as 
stemming  from  the  Dew^irine  [q.v.  J,  He  was  certain- 
ly from  Edirnc  and  a close  associate  of  the  poet 
NedjatT  Bey  (d.  914/1508-9  J).  also  from  that 

town.  Already  when  Bayezid’s  son  Mahmud  (d. 
913/1507)  was  appointed  governor  of  Manisa,  SehT 
was  the  companion  of  NeiijatT  and  several  other  poets 
in  the  Prince’s  entourage  (sec  La^ilT,  Te^hi^ire,  Istan- 
bul 1314,  196,  329;  'Aghllj;  6clebi.  ed.  Meredith 
Owens,  London  1971,  fols.  130b- 13 1 a;  M art.  s.v. 
(F.  Akun);  Mehmed  Qavusoglu,  Necati  Bey  Divani'nin 
tahlili,  Istanbul  1971,  II;  Fa^ik  Reghad,  Tedhkire-yi 
Sehi,  cd.  Mehmed  ^ukri,  Istanbul  1325,  76,  41; 
Giinay  Kut,  Heft  hihift,  the  Teskire  by  Sehf  Beg.  An 
analysis  of  the  first  biographical  work  on  Ottoman  poets,  with 


a critical  edition  ba^ed  on  Ms.  Suleymaniye  Library,  Ayasofya 
O.  3544,  Sources  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures 5,  Cambridge  Mass.  1978,  pp.  423,  at  p.  1). 

Through  a misunderstanding  of  'Alt’s  Kunh  al- 
akhbdr,  Ewliya  Celebi  wrongly  states  that  Sehi  was 
Nesijatr  Bey’s  son-in-law,  and  that  he  married  Nej^jatf’s 
daughter  in  order  to  lay  claims  to  his  jxiems  after 
Neijjati’s  death  {Seydhat-ndme,  Istanbul  1314,  i.  343, 

347),  a mistake  later  rcp>eatcd  by  F.  Babinger  in  his 
EB  art.  ; it  was  corrected  by  Reghad,  in  op.  cit. , 316, 
see  also  Akun,  op.  cit.,  and  Kut.  op.  cit.,  2.  Also,  Bab- 
inger, following  Leunclavius  and  Si((iill-i  ^0(^mdnt,  iii, 

1 15,  also  wrongly  states,  according  to  Akun  and  Kut, 
that  Sehi  was  the  secretary  {kdtib)  of  Bayezid’s 
youngest  sons  Mehmed,  and  accompanied  this  last  to 
Kaffa  1.  where  he  became  for  a time  sandjak  beg-, 
most  sources,  however,  connect  Sehi  with  Prince 
Mahmud  and  Manisa  (sec  above).  Sehi’s  close  con- 
nection with  NedjatT  continued  till  the  latter's  death, 
and  on  5k:hr’s  own  tomb  is  a chronogram  couplet  of 
his  mourning  Ne^jati’s  death  (see  Akiin  and  Kut). 

Later,  Sehi  served  as  a secretary  to  the  prince 
Suleyman  in  Manisa  and  also  with  the  latter  at  Edirnc 
when  Suleyman  was  commander  there  for  Rumclia. 

After  Suleyman’s  accession  as  sultan,  SehT  recalled  in 
his  poems  former  favours  no  longer  vouchsafed,  but 
he  seems  in  fact,  from  other  poems,  to  have  remained 
in  favour  with  the  royal  family,  and  held  office  in  the 
Morea  [see  moba).  Finally,  he  served  as  administrator 
{mutewelli)  of  various  'imarc/s  in  Ivdirnc  and  Ergene, 
dying  at  the  former  place;  it  was  whilst  acting  as  ad- 
ministrator of  a wakf  there  he  wrote  his  Tedhkire  (see 
below). 

2.  Works. 

Encouraged  by  the  Kdtjti  ^Asker  Muhiyy  al-DTn 
6clebi  FcnarT  [see  fenarT-zadeJ,  SehT  put  together  his 
poems  into  a diwdn,  the  unique  ms.  of  which  is  in 
Paris,  B.N.  suppl.  turc  360.  'Phis  contains  kcfidas, 
ghazals  and  other  lesser  genres  of  poetry,  but  SehT  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  considered  in  his  own  time  as 
a noteworthy  poet.  This  may  explain  why  he  is  hardly 
quoted  in  the  anthologies  of  the  10th/ 16th  and 
1 1th/ 1 7th  centuries  and  why  only  one  ms.  of  his  diwdn 
survives.  On  the  basis  of  chronograms  in  some  poems, 

Akun  concluded  that  SehT  completed  the  collection  be- 
tween 942/1535  and  944/1537.  'Phe  dedicatees  of  his 
poems  include  the  sultans  from  BayczTd  II  to 
Suleyman  and  a large  number  of  Grand  Viziers,  and 
there  are  three  poems  (na'/)  dedicated  to  'AlT  b.  AbT 
J'alib  and  two  to  $ufi  dedrs,  indicating  a possible  con- 
nection of  St‘hT  with  a dervish  order. 

SehT’s  real  fame  sprang  from  his  'I'edhkire,  finished 
in  945/1538  and  called  Heftt  bihifht  “Eight 
paradises”,  the  first  literary  biographical  work  in  Ot- 
toman literature  (for  detailed  discussion,  see  Kut,  op. 
cit.,  17-18).  SehT  states  in  his  preface  that  he  followed 
the  examples  of  the  collections  of  biographies  by 
^ami,  Dawlat  Shah  and  'All  ShTr  Newa^i,  and 
following  their  example,  divided  his  own  work  into 
eight  fabakas.  'Phese  include  (1)  the  life  of  Sultan 
Suleyman;  (2)  the  other  sultans  and  the  princes  who 
wrote  poetry;  (3)  high  officials  like  viziers,  nif^ani^is, 
etc.;  (4)  jxiets  from  the  ^ulemd\  (5)  the  Qom 

died  by  the  time  SehT  was  writing  (for  which  beseems 
to  have  gathered  his  own  research;  he  has  valuable 
details  about  early  poets  such  as  AhmedT  [sec 
ahmadT],  Ahmcd-i  Da'T  and  Sheykhi  [q.v.  j);  (6)  poets 
whom  Sehi  knew  personally  in  his  youth,  some  still 
alive;  (7)  his  contemporaries  and  the  newcomers  (in- 
cluding two  |x>ctesses);  (8)  young  and  talented  poets 
who  had  just  started  on  their  careers.  An  epilogue 
eulogises  Sultan  Suleyman. 

Following  his  Persian  and  6aghatay  Turkish 
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predecessors,  Sehf  gives  concise  informaiicjn  about  his 
poets,  with  full  details  of  names  and  education,  but 
rarely  giving  dates  of  birth  or  death;  he  then  ends  with 
selections  from  his  subject's  poetry.  This  procedure 
was  adopted  as  a model  by  future  biographers.  His 
work  clearly  luUllled  a need  as  pioneer  of  the  gen  re, 
Ibr  shortly  afterwards  came  the  similar  works  of 
LafTlT,  'Afihik  Celebi  and  several  others. 

There  exist  18  mss.  of  the  7*edfikire  scattered 
through  the  library  collectiuns  of  Turkey  and  Europe 
(see  Kut,  op.  til,  16-37).  Ms.  Ayasofya  35+4  is  the 
basis  for  Kut^s  edition;  it  was  probably  presented  to 
Suhan  Suleyman  and  was  subsequently  Eiwned  by 
Prince  Mehmed.  An  earlier  print  was  i$$iied  by 
Mehmed  Shukrf,  Istanbul  1325/1907,  with  the  title 
le^Airc-yi  (but  his  printt:d  version 
contains  only  218  poets,  see  Kut,  12-14),  to  which  is 
appended  a study  on  SchT  by  Fa^ik  Reshad:  this  print 
was  based  on  ms.  Millet,  Ali  Emiri,  Tarih  768,  copied 
by  ^Alf  Emm  himself.  Finally,  the  was 

translated  into  German  by  Mecati  LugaJ  and  O.  Re^er 
as  S^hi  Bey  's  Tezkere,  Turkis^ke  DkhlerbiogTaphien  aus  dem 
J6.  JahTh.,  Tubingen  1942.  Kut's  critical  edition  is 
based  on  six  mss, ; see  her  hihifi  and  also  her  Hep 
Bihip  *inymi  bir  niishaxi  pe  bir  duzeiime^  in  JnuL  of  Turkish 
Studies,  vii  (1984),  243-301.  In  recent  years,  Dr. 
Mujgan  Cumbur  and  a group  of  scholars  have  been 
working  on  a serial  edition  of  all  Ottoman  bio- 
graphical works,  starling  with  Schi’s. 

Bibii&gruphy  : Given  in  the  article.  For  the  older 
bibl.,  sec  F.  Babinger’s  EP  an.  (G.A.  Tekin) 
SELAMJLIiK  (t*  ).  the  Ottoman  Turkish  term  for 
the  oute  r , more  public  rooms  of  a l raditionaJly- 
arranged  house,  used  e.g,  for  the  reception  of 
guests  and  non-family  members;  it  thus  contrasted 
with  the  inner  rooms  which  constituted  the  haTum  or 
harem  for  the  womenfolk.  The  term  seidmltk  dd^iresi  is 
also  found.  A further  use  of  the  word  seldmilk  is  in  the 
expression  seiamlik  didyt  to  denote  the  suUan's 
ceremonial  procession  from  the  palace  to  the  mosque 
for  Friday  worship,  a practice  kept  up  by  the  Ot- 
tomans up  to  and  including  Mehcmmed  ^ Reshad 
] in  the  second  decade  of  the  20th  century, 
Bibiio_graphy:  FakaJm,  iii,  153-5.  (Eo.) 

SELANIK.,  the  CJttoman  Turkish  name  for 
classical  and  early  Byzantine  Thessah>nike,  modern 
Greek  Thessaloniki,  conventional  form  Sal  on  lea; 
t h c 1 a rges t city  of  M ac e don  i a , on  the  gul f of  the 
same  name,  to  the  east  of  the  Vardar  river  mouth, 
The  city  has  always  possessed  a large  and  secure  port, 
and  was  located  on  the  Via  Egnatia  connecting 
Durastzn  (Durres)  with  Byas.antium.  In  the  5th/llth 
century,  it  is  first  named  Salonikion,  frfim  which  all 
variant  names  derive;  or  S^lunik  in  Arabic, 

Solun  in  Bulgarian,  SclanTk  in  Turkish  and  Salonica 
in  English,  in  the  6th/ 10th  century,  the  town  was  an 
important  centre  of  Mediterranean  trade,  with  ties  to 
the  Islamic  world;  but  apart  from  al-Idrisi,  the 
mediaeval  Arab  geographers  do  not  inention  it.  An  at- 
tack tm  the  city  by  a naval  force  based  upon  Tripoli 
in  Syria  (289/902)  supposedly  netted  the  attackers  a 
total  of  22,000  captives.  In  581/1  185  Salonica  was 
taken  by  the  Normans;  the  textile  artisans,  for  whom 
the  town  was  famous,  were  transferred  to  the  royal 
workshops  in  Sicily.  In  the  early  7th/ 13th  century, 
Salonica  was  ruled  as  an  independent  kingdom  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat;  but  after  the  reccmquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Byzantines,  the  Palacologi 
recovered  Salonica  as  well.  Serbian  conquests  in  the 
area  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  the  Byzantine  exclave 
tif  Thessaloniki  by  the  middle  of  the  8Eh/14th  century, 
which  was  then  linked  to  Constantinople  only  by  sea. 


Citoman  activity  in  the  area  began  under  Murad  I, 
with  nomads  from  the  western  Anatolian  principality 
of  S^irukhan  |(7.  u.  ] settling  in  the  area.  Ottoman  forces 
once  conquered  the  city,  but  returned  it  to  the 
Emperor  Manuel.  Sultan  Ylldirim  Bayezfd  recon- 
quered it  in  796/1394,  but  after  his  defeat  and  capture 
in  the  battle  of  Ankara  (804/1402),  his  son  Suleyman 
returned  it  to  the  Byzantines  (805-6/1403).  Many 
details  of  this  sequence  remain  unclear.  However, 
after  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  Murad  IT  in 
826/1423,  the  governor  of  Thessaloniki,  Andronikos 
PalaeologtJS,  sold  the;  city,  which  then  supposedly  held 
about  40,000  inhabitaiiLs„  to  the  Venetians,  While  the 
sultan  recognised  this  transfer  in  the  capitulations 
granted  to  the  Venetians  in  830-1/1428,  in  833/1430 
ht:  con<^uej‘ed  the  city  nonetheless.  In  the  meantime., 
many  inhabitants  had  abandoned  the  city  because  of 
the  prevailing  insecurity.  Johannes  Anagnostes,  a 
Byzantine  chronicler,  has  left  a detailed  account  of 
these  events.  He  claims  that  7,000  persons*  including 
himself,  were  taken  prisoner.  Yet  in  some  cases,  the 
sultan  himself  paid  the  ransoms  of  the  captives  and 
promised  that  those  who  had  fled  the  city  would  have 
their  properties  restored  in  case  they  returned.  Two  or 
three  years  later,  Turkish  settlers  were  brought  into 
SclanTk  from  Vehidje-t  Vardar,  and  the  church  of  the 
Acheiropoielos  and  the  monastery  of  the  Prodromos 
were  turned  into  mosques. 

A tax  register  (tahnr)  was  also  prepartxl  at  this  time^ 
but  has  not  survived.  We  do,  however,  possess  a tax 
register  dating  from  883/1  478  and  a fragment  from 
the  reign  of  Bayezid  N (r.  886-918/1 481 -1 51 2) 
(Ea^bakanhk  Ar^ivi  Osmanh  Ar^ivi,  Istanbul  Tapu 
Tahrir  7,  and  Bibliothiquc  Nationale  Cyrilios  and 
Method ios,  Sofia,  Oriental  section*  SN  16/35*  publ. 
in  Bi^tra  Cvetkova  (cd.),  Fonies  turcici  bistpriae 
buigarieae,  xvi,  Sofia,  1972).  There  exist  two  further 
mufassat  registers  covering  Selanlk;  one  from  about 
967-8/15166  and  another  from  1022/1613  (Tapu 
Tahrir  403  and  723).  The  earliest  tahrtr  enumerates 
862  Muslim  and  1 *273  Christian  householders.  From 
their  regular  distribution  among  the  pre-existing  town 
quarters,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  Muslim  in- 
habitants had  been  settled  in  the  city  by  order  of  the 
sultan  (j/h^wn).  By  the  beginning  of  the  I0th/J6th  cen- 
Eury,  Selanik  had  about  doubled  in  size,  as  apart  frotn 
1,715  Muslim  households*  there  were  now  1,688 
Christians  and  754  Jews.  A high  point  was  reatihed  in 
925/1519,  when  an  abbreviated  register  (i^rndf) 
recorded  1,374  Muslim*  1,387  Christian  and  3,143 
Jewish  hou.seholds.  By  about  967-8/1.566,  a signifjcant 
drop  in  population  had  occurred  (773  Muslim,  1,047 
Christian  and  2,645  Jewish  households).  This  decline 
was  even  more  pronounced  by  1022/1613*  when  the 
relevant  figures  were  1,090*  561,  and  2,033.  showing 
a relative  increase  of  the  Muslim  and  a decline  of  the 
Christian  element.  Thus  Selanik  seems  to  have  held 
about  10*000  inhabitants  in  883/1487  and  to  have 
oscillated  between  18*000  and  30,000  thereafter. 

Ewliya  Celebi  claims  33*0(M)  houses  for  1 1th/ 17th- 
century  Selanlk,  which  would  give  a |>upulation  of 
over  150,000.  But  European  travellers  indicate  that 
during  its  yeaj-s  of  prosperity  in  the  second  half  of  ihiSr.COm 
I2fh/I8th  century,  SetanTk  possessed  a population  uf 
about  60.000  to  70.000*  28,000  to  30.000  of  whom 
were  T urks. 

Among  the  revenue  sources  ol'  Selanik  and  enher 
towns  of  the  area  which  the  9th/l 5ih-century  Ot- 
toman state  attempted  to  exploit,  were  the  salt  pans* 
supplemented  by  a fishing  weir  in  the  vicinity  of 
Selanik  itself  Accounts  hegm  in  873/1468-9,  but  show 
that  the  enterprise  was  in  constant  difficulties.  Several 
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tax  farmcrij  wcrt:  executed  for  their  failure  to  pay, 
while  the  mosit  prominent  of  them,  a member  of  the 
Palaeologi  family,  managed  to  escape.  The  early  tax 
farmers  were  Christians;  but  a Muslim  mdltezim, 
recorded  in  S8i/1476-7^  equally  owed  a major  sum, 
Thb  situation  indicates  considerable  disorganbatiem 
among  sheepbreeders  and  fishermen,  and  possibly  a 
crisis  in  the  Macedonian  village  economy  as  a whole - 

Among  the  Ottoman  monuments  of  the  city,  the 
most  prominent  is  the  White  Tower,  built  probably  in 
942/1^35-6  upon  the  order  of  Sultan  Suleyman; 
Mi'mar  Sinan  may  have  been  responsible  for  its  con- 
struction. Ewiiya  ^elebi,  who  visited  Selanfk  about 
1078-9/1668,  has  left  a detailed  description  of  the  for- 
tifications, including  the  castle  of  Katamarya;  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  their  size,  but  felt  that  they  had 
recently  been  neglected.  Among  the  mosques  that 
were  built  by  filaf^a  Khatun,  the  daughter  of  hlamza 
Beg,  was  a new  building  (872/1467-8,  enlarged  in 
1060-1/1592  and  repaired  in  1029/1620),  This  struc- 
ture had  come  to  be  known  by  the  late  I0lh/l6th  cen- 
tury as  the  mosque  of  Harnza  Beg.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  mosques  not  founded  by  a sultan  to  possess  a col- 
onnaded courtyard,  albeit  of  irregular  shape.  The 
reconstruction  around  1029/1620  is  documented  by  a 
wa^t/namr  penned  by  the  stylist  Mehmed  Nergisi, 
while  the  donor  was  a by  the  name  of  Meturved 

Beg  son  of  Seyyid  Qhazi.  The  second  mosque  con- 
structed at  this  time  is  known  as  the  Ala^a  'Imaret; 
it  was  built  by  the  former  Grand  Vizier  Inegdllu  Ishak 
Pasha  in  892/1486-7.  It  is  of  the  T-shaped  type,  and 
its  side  chambers  originally  may  have  been  meant  to 
house  dervishes.  The  mosque  was  associated  with  a 
public  kitchen.  Next  to  the  building  there  once  stood 
a minaret  ornamented  in  multi-coloured  stone,  which 
gave  the  whole  complex  its  name.  Other  major  mos- 
ques were  convened  Christian  churches;  since  SelanTk 
had  been  taken  hy  assault,  the  transformation  of  chur- 
ches into  mosques  was  legally  possible  at  any  time. 
Many  churches  were  taken  over  either  around  905- 
6/1500,  when  refugees  from  Spain  caused  a wave  of 
anti-Christian  feeling,  or  in  the  tense  years  surround- 
ing the  millenium  of  1000/1591-2,  The  church  of  St 
Demetrius  was  converted  into  a mosque  in  898/1492- 
3 and  thenceforth  known  as  the  JKLa^imiyyc,  while  in 
927/1521  local  conOicts  resulted  in  the  confiscation  of 
the  Hagia  Sophia,  ai  that  time  the  metropolitan 
church  of  SelanTk,  The  funerary  monument  of 
GalcriuSj  converted  into  a church  in  Byzantine  times, 
was  turned  into  a mosque  on  the  initiative  of  the  der- 
vish iiqyM  Khortadji.  with  the  support  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  Sinan  Pa^a  (993  or  999/1589-90  or  1590-1). 

In  883/1478,  the  SelanTk  tax  register  had  not  shown 
any  Jewish  inhabitants,  probably  because  the  city's 
Romaniotc  community  had  been  transferred  to  fstan- 
bul  by  Sultan  Mcbemmed  II  (r,  848-5(1/1 444-6  and 
855-86/1451-81),  This  move  probably  formed  a part 
of  the  latter's  programme  of  forced  setdcmenl  {sutgun) 
to  rcpopulate  his  new  capital,  Bui  after  the  Jews  had 
been  driven  out  of  Spain  in  1 492,  and  out  of  Spanish 
possessions  in  Italy  shortly  afterwards^  Bayezid  II  in- 
vited them  to  settle  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Many  of 
these  refugees  were  established  in  SeJanTk,  A sum- 
mary register  of  925/1519  records  the 

fjrcscnce  of  about  16,000  individuals;  this  figure  in- 
cluded refugees  from  Germany  and  Italy  as  well. 

The  Jewish  immigrants  continued  to  use  Spanish  in 
vernacular  communication;  when  the  language  was 
committed  to  writing,  the  Hebrew  alphabet  was 
employed.  A small  number  of  Judaea-Spanish 
speakers  exists  to  the  present  day;  but  centuries'  long 
isolation  from  Spain  has  resulted  in  many  expressions 


archaic  in  standard  Spanish.  A number  of  Hebrew, 
Ottoman  and  Greek  loanwords  have  also  been  incor- 
porated, and  at  one  time  there  existed  a second  more 
“literary"'  version  of  Judaeo-Spanish,  often  called 
Ladino,  which  contained  many  expressions  closely 
modelled  on  Hebrew, 

The  new  settlers  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth,  using  water-powered  fulling  mills 
located  outside  the  city.  This  manufacture  of 
medium-quality  cloth  supplied  the  market  as 

well  as  the  Janissaries.  According  to  samples  sent 
from  Istanbul,  the  cloth  was  woven,  dyed  and  fulled. 
Originally  this  service  was  paid  for;  but  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  10th/16th  century,  the  Salonica  Jews  were 
required  to  pay  part  of  their  taxes  in  the  shape  of 
woollen  cloth.  Their  supply  of  raw  wool  was  ensured 
by  the  privilege  of  purchasing  whatever  they  needed 
from  Balkan  producers  before  any  Other  customers 
could  be  supplied,  A rabbinical  regulation,  pronounc- 
ed around  946-7/1540,  threatened  all  Jews  who  cx- 
poried  raw  wool  and  the  indigo  needed  for  dyeing 
with  excommunictioii.  However,  the  doth  manufac- 
ture,  prosperous  m the  early  10th/16ih  century,  ran 
into  trouble  thereafter.  Raw  wool  prices  increased, 
first  because  of  Venetian  demand,  and  when  the 
Venetian  woollen  industry  steeply  declined  after 
1008/1600,  French  purchasers  prevented  a fall  in 
prices.  Civilian  demand  for  the  finished  product  also 
fell  away  as  English  cloth  appeared  on  the  Ottoman 
market  in  large  quantities  after  the  99(>s/l5fi05,  Due  to 
the  need  to  supply  the  Janissaries,  the  manufacturers 
were  not  able  to  change  their  trades.  In  consequence, 
a large  number  of  Salonica  Jews  emigrated  in  the 
llth/17th  century;  some  went  to  oiher  Rumeltan 
towns,  but  the  burgeoning  Anatolian  port  of  Izmir 
was  a favourite  destination. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  immigrants  con- 
tinued to  arrive,  particularly  from  Livorno  and  other 
Italian  commerci^  cenircs.  Due  to  the  contacts  which 
these  immigrants  (Francos)  brought  with  them,  many 
of  the  most  prosperous  Jewish  merchants  of  SelanTk 
down  to  the  1 3th/ 19th  century  came  from  this  group. 

But  even  though  certain  traders  Continued  to  be  suc- 
cessful. on  the  whole  Jewish  merchants  and  financiers 
were  eclipsed  by  other  groups.  An  increasing  orienta- 
lion  of  Balkan  trade  toward  Europe  facilitated  the  rise 
of  Christian  merchants,  and  as  the  Jewish  traders  of 
SelanTk  found  fewer  business  opportunities,  the  com- 
munity in  the  12th/] 8th  centuiy  increasingly  con- 
sisted of  petty  traders  and  artisans. 

In  the  10th/16ih  century,  ihe  Jewish  community  of 
SelanTk  possessed  a considerable  scholastic  activity,  as 
local  rabbis  grappled  with  the  religious  and  legal 
problems  ensuing  from  life  in  a new  environment.  In 
addition,  arrangements  had  to  be  devised  to  accom- 
modate those  people  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  in  Spain  or  Portugal  but  wished  to  return 
to  Judaism.  Responses  to  legal  questions  {usponsa) 
wcri:  at  times  committed  to  print,  iht:  first  printing 
press  in  SdanTk  being  established  in  915-16/1510,  Yet 
there  were  few  cnneacts  with  ciihcr  Muslim  or  Chris- 
tian scholars,  and  isolation  in  the  long  run  resulted  in 
a certain  sclerosis  of  intellectual  life.  fEalpatlCJar.COm 

For  the  Jewish  community  of  SelanTk.  the  major 
event  of  the  11th/ 17th  century  was  the  movement  of 
Shabbatay  Sebi  (1036-7-1087/1626-76  a rabbi 

from  Izmir  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  He  found 
adherents  in  Jewish  communities  all  over  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  even  in  eastern  Europe,  but  due 
to  the  concentration  of  Jews  and  institutions  of  Jewish 
learning  in  SelanTk,  his  partisans  in  this  city  were  of 
strategic  significance.  Complaints  from  rabbis  unwill- 
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ing  to  regard  Shabbatav  $ebi  as  the  Messiah  led  to  the 
inv<dvement  of  the  Ottoman  authorities,  and  Sebi  was 
assigned  (t:0Si!i^cnce  in  Gdibolu  (1076- 

7/1666).  BiJt  after  continuing  effervescente  among 
Ottoman  Jewish  tiommanities,  Sitabbatay  ijebi  was 
brought  to  the  sultan's  court  in  Edirnc  and  olTcrcd  the 
choice  between  death  and  conversion  to  Islam.  He 
chose  the  latter  (1077/1666).  While  some  of  his 
adherents  returned  to  the  established  communities^ 
others  followed  his  example  and  were  converted;  this 
process  coniLnucd  over  a number  of  years  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  a group  known  as  the  donmi  tf,  ] 
(converts).  Ddnme  used  Muslim  names  and  Ibllowcd 
Muslim  ritual  including  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca:  but 
down  into  the  present  century,  they  married  only 
among  themselves  and  had  the  basic  teat  ores  of  rab- 
binic law  taught  to  their  children.  Certain  well-known 
rabbis  of  Selanik  who  did  not  convert  also  retained 
sympathies  for  the  movement  of  Shabbatav. 

in  the  I2ih/18ih  century,  Selanrk's  trade  expanded 
after  a period  of  relative  stagnation,  as  the  port 
became  the  centre  of  a lively  import  and  export  trade, 
particularly  with  France  and  various  Italian  states. 
Foreign  consuls  and  vice-conauls  became  more 
numerous  (at  the  beginning  of  the  century , the  French 
consul  had  been  the  only  foreign  representative),  and 
an  increasing  number  of  non-Muslim  merchants  pur- 
chased the  “protection”  of  foreign  consuls,  often  ac- 
quiring more  or  less  fietkious  post  I ions  as  translators. 
In  local  administration,  one  of  the  key  personages  was 
the  principal  custom.s  farmer.  Both  the  wealthy  a^/tas 
of  the  area  and  European  merchants  maintained  good 
relations  with  him,  often  lending  money  to  a person 
of  their  confidence  so  that  he  could  acquire  the  posi- 
tion Another  powerful  figure  was  the  commander  of 
(he  local  Janissaries,  who  controlled  a force  of  about 
7,000  men. 

Among  the  goods  exported,  wheat  occupied  an  im- 
portant place,  even  though  this  was  mostly  contra- 
band, with  ci/Z/iis  in  the  Macedonian  coun- 

tryside supplying  the  exporters.  Grain  specula! Lon 
was  widespread,  landholders  holding  back  supplies 
until  prices  had  increased  or  else  making  deals  with 
exponing  merchants.  Grain  riots  were  not  unknown. 
Raw  wool  often  went  to  France,  while  cotton  and  cot- 
ton thread  gained  in  importance  with  the  growing 
mee  ha  ni  sat  ion  of  cot!  on -weaving  in  England,  and  also 
supplied  lotJms  in  Germany.  Tobacco  and  raisins 
were  also  exported.  Imports  consisted  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  particularly  French  woollen  fabrics,  but 
also  of  Vcneiian  silks,  which  ah  but  monopolised  the 
local  market  until,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
i 2th/ 18th  century,  silks  from  Lyons  became  impor- 
tant. With  the  increasing  production  of  coffee  on  the 
Caribbean  islands,  lecafedes  i/rs  began  to  compete  with 
Arabian  coffee  f and  sugar  brought  in  by  European 
merchants  with  Egyptian  sugar. 

For  distribution,  the  pre-existing  network  of  Balkan 
fairs  was  available,  at  which  even  rural  consumers 
were  able  to  purchase  the  cheaper  Imported  goods.  An 
active  internal  trade  existed,  linking  Selanik  with  Iz- 
mir, Egypt,  Crete  and  the  Aegean  islands.  Soap, 
linens  and  citrus  fruits  were  brought  to  the  city  from 
these  areas,  while  luxury  goods  often  came  from 
Istanbul.  Greek  merchants  were  particularly  active  on 
the  overland  route  linking  Selanik  to  Vienna  and  the 
fair  of  Leipzig.  Greek  merchants,  often  based  in 
Selanik,  were  so  active  in  the  Hapsburg  Empire  that 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  U took  measures  to  limit 
their  business,  forcing  rich  Greeks  established  in  the 
Hapsburg  domains  to  con  cent  rate  on  banking.  But 
due  to  the  foreign  ‘^protection”  which  many  wealthy 
merchants  had  acquired  and  to  the  resulting  tax  eva- 


sion, the  payment  of  taxes  and  dues  was  often  a heavy 
load  on  (he  “ordinary”  Greeks  of  Salon ica,  and  the 
community  owed  large  sums  cjf  money  to  wealthy 
Ottomans. 

The  dec:ljne  of  Selanik  as  an  international  port 
toward  the  end  of  the  i2tb/l8th  century  was  due  part- 
ly to  political  conflict  within  the  city,  but  also  to  inter- 
national conjunctures,  as  the  revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars  interrupted  established  trade  routes. 
The  general  downturn  in  the  Ottoman  economy 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  12th/lBth  century  prob- 
ably constituted  a coniributing  factor.  The  abolition 
of  the  Janissary  corps  in  1241/June  1826  had  political 
and  economic  repercussions  on  the  local  level;  the 
Jewish  accountant  of  the  Janissary  was  even  one 
of  the  victims  of  anti-Janissary  repression.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  Janissaries  led  to  the  final  eclipse  of 
woollen  cloth  manufacture  by  Jewish  artisans,  and  ag- 
gravated pauperisation. 

in  the  course  of  the  1 3th/ 19th  century*  certain 
notables  from  the  Jewish  cornmunity  developed  an  in- 
terest in  the  creation  of  new  enterprises,  particularly 
the  processing  of  tobacco  and  later  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes.  Due  to  the  overall  expansion  of  trade*  /he 
need  for  commercial  employees  with  training  in  ac- 
counting and  foreign  languages  also  made  Itself  felt. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  notables  it  was  necessary  to  train 
both  a literate  blue -collar  workforce  and  specialist 
white-collar  employees.  This  meant  a thorough 
restructuring  of  the  established  Talmud-Torah 
schools,  which  down  to  this  pteriod  had  imparled  basic 
literacy  to  boys  only.  Reform  of  the  school  system 
became  a major  bone  of  contention  in  the  struggle  for 
control  of  the  community  between  the  established  rab- 
binical elite  and  the  Jay  notables,  a struggle  not  with- 
out its  parallels  in  other  Ottoman  minority  com- 
munities of  (he  I3th/I9th  cemury.  After  1276-7/1860, 
the  notables  were  able  to  muster  ihe  support  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universellc,  an  association  based  in 
France  by  which  mainly  francophone  Jews  supported 
Frcnch-languagc  schooling  among  Jewish  com- 
munities of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  The  Alliance 
sponsored  not  only  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  but 
also  (no  more  than  partially  successful)  efforts  to  ap- 
prentice children,  in  addition  to  a network  of  social 
organisations.  In  the  early  stages,  the  Alliance  schools 
also  organised  the  teaching  of  Turkish  to  their 
Students,  and  in  the  early  20th  century,  when  the  an- 
nexation of  Selanik  by  Greece  was  increasingly 
viewed  as  a possibility,  began  to  teach  Modern  Greek 
as  well.  The  reports  of  the  Alliance  schoolteachers  to 
their  employers  in  Paris  constitute  a valuable  source 
for  the  social  history  of  late  Ottt>man  SelanTk. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  Selanik  was 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  Gommittee  for  Union  and 
Progress  (Ini^dd  we  IWaAki  Djem^-ivyeti  [^.  ir.  ]).  The 
backbone  of  this  group  were  officers  frustrated  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  against  Macedonian  rebels 
was  conducted — in  1903  there  had  been  a series  of  at- 
tacks against  public  buildings  in  Salontca  itself 
Musfafa  K.emal  (the  later  Ataturk),  a native  of 
Salonica  but  at  the  time  stationed  in  Syria,  visited  his 
home  town  and  helped  found  a branch  of  the 
Hurriyvet  DJem^iyyeii.  'Fh is  organisation,  based  on  smalr 
cells,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Salonica  telegraph 
official  TaFat  Bey,  expanded  rapidly  among  officers 
and  bureaucrats  in  Macedonia.  Contacts  were  estab- 
lished with  the  luihdd  we  exile  group  in  Paris, 

but  the  Salonica  group  retained  its  political  and 
organisational  independence  and  played  a key  role  in 
the  events  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  Ottoman 
Constitution  in  1908. 

Around  1900,  Selanik  possessed  one  of  the  largest 
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concccittations  of  factory  labour  Lo  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Much  of  this  labour  force^  particularly  in  the 
tobacco  ifidu,'4try,ifwas  female^  and  consisted  of 
teenage  girls  put  to  work  by  their  families  in  order  to 
earn  their  dowries.  But  among  the  male  labourers, 
organisatiuns  midway  between  guilds  and  trade 
unions  began  to  appear  at  this  lime.  Particularly 
among  the  minority  group  of  Bulgarian  labourers, 
socialist  tendencies  showed  themselves,  A local  group 
was  recognised  by  the  Second  Intemational.  In  1909 
Abraham  Benaroya  brought  out  a socialist  paper  in 
Ottoman  (Ottoman  Turkish  title:  Ghtisdlesi)^ 

Greeks  Bulgarian  and  Judaeo- Spanish.  While  the  Ot- 
ttiman  and  Greek  versions  soon  had  to  be  given  up 
due  lo  lack  of  reader  interest,  the  Bulgarian  and 
Judaeo -Spanish  versions  did  attmet  readers.  Official 
repression  followed,  including  Benaroya’s  banish- 
ment to  Bulgaria  (191  I). 

The  Ottoman  history  of  Selamk  ended  with  the 
First  Balkan  War»  which  began  with  an  occupation  of 
northern  Albania  by  Montenegro,  followed  by  an 
uhimatum  on  the  part  of  several  Balkan  states  against 
the  Ottoman  Empire  (October  1912).  While  the 
Bulgarian  army  advanced  as  far  as  on  the  out- 

skirts of  btanbuK  the  Serbian  and  Greek  armies 
entered  Macedonia,  with  the  Greeks  occupying 
SelanTk  on  8 November  1912.  The  Ottoman  govern- 
ment ceded  Selanfk  In  a peace  treaty  with  Greece  in 
March  1914,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  city’s  Jewish 
population,  whose  spokesmen  had  strongly  favoured 
the  continuance  of  Ottoman  rule.  Salonica  was  rapid- 
ly transformed  into  a Greek  city,  particularly  through 
emigration  of  the  Turkish-speaking  population,  the 
reconstruction  following  the  great  fire  of  1917  and  the 
settlement  of  large  numbers  of  Anatolian  Greeks 
entering  the  country  as  a result  of  the  Turco-Greek 
population  exchanges  of  1923. 

Bibho^rapky:  See  the  articles  on  the  city  in  EB 
G-R.  Kramers)  and  tA  (M.  Tayyib  Gokbilgin); 
most  references  given  by  Kramers  have  not  been 
repeated  here.  Mebmed 

Staatsbibliolhek  Berlin,  M.  Or.  Quart,  13+4- 
Sulcymaniyc  Genel  Kitaphgi  Halcl  Efendi  no.  616, 
I'nis-  I5b-l6a:  Ewiiya  Celcbi,  Seydhdt-ndmi,  viii, 
Istanbul  1928,  J42-7tJ:  l,S.  Emmanuel,  Hisloire  de 
rinduilrie  iusiu  dts  ^^r^^eiites  de  Sahniquf.  Paris 
J935;J.  N eh  am  a,  Hisiaire  dts  Ijirai/itts  de  Sahniguej  1 
vols.,  Salonica -Paris  i 935 -78;  F.  Babinger,  Ein 
Fftihrief  Aithmed  1 1 des  Erob^ers  f dr  das  Kioster  Ha^ia 
Sophia  zit  Sahniki.  in  Byzantimsche  ZatsckTiJt,  xliv 
(1951);  M.  Tayyib  Gokbilgin,  XV.-XVi.  astrlarda 
Edirnt  V€  ttakiJlaT,  muiktzTt  mukaiaaiar^ 

1 Stan  bu 1 1952,  1 50- 6 ; Se  m a v i Ey  ice , Y una  n is  tan  'da 
turk  mimari  eserUri,  in  Tiifkiyat  MeCmtiasi^  xi  (1954), 
157-82;  N.  Svcirtmos,  Lz  lommerfe  de  Saloniiftie  au 
A'k’///'' im7e,  Paris  1956;  A post  ol  os  Bakalopoulos,  A 
/listory  of  Iktssaloniki^  tr.  T.F.  Carney,  Salonica 
1963;  G.T.  Dennis,  Tkt  second  Turkish  Capture  of 
Thess&tomca,  139Ti394  or  1430,  in  BZ,  Jvii  (1964), 
53-61;  F.  Babinger,  Ein  turkischeT  Siiftungsbrief  des 
Nerkesi  com  Jahjg  1029/1^20,  in  Aufsdize  und 
Abhandiungm  zut  Geschichte  Sudosteuropas  and  der 
LevanU,  ii,  Munich  1966,  38-50;  A.  Bakalopoulos, 
Zur  Frage  der  zweiten  Einnuhme  Thtssahnikis  durch  die 
Tufken  1391-1392,  in  BZ,  Ixi  (1968),  285-90;  G. 
Scholcm,  Sabbatai  the  mystua!  messiah  7626- 

7676,  ir.  R.J.  Zwi  Werblowsky,  Princeton.  1973; 
Melek  Ddilba^i,  Sekmik^in  Venedik  idaresine  geemesi  oe 
Osmanti-Ventdik  in  BelUtm^  .xl7l60  (1976), 

573-88;  G.  Haupt  and  P.  Dumont,  Osmanh  im- 
paratoHugunda  sosyuiisi  hureketier,  tr.  Tugrul  Ariunkal, 
Istanbul  1977;  R.  Krcutel,  Ein  Kirchenraub  in 


Seianik.  in  WZKM.  Ixix  (1977),  73-90;  S.J,  Shaw 
and  Hzel  Kural  Shaw,  Hiitoiy  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
and  modem  Turkey,  ii,  Rejorm,  reoolution,  and  republic: 
the  rise  of  modern  I'urkey,  1H08-197!},  Cambridge 
1977,  263-7;  P.  Dumont,  ^ciai  sir  tuture  of  ike  Jewish 
community  of  Salonica  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century , 
in  Southeastern  Europe  - L Europe  du  Sud-est  (Pitts- 
burgh), v/2  (1978),  33-72;  H.  Braude,  Inlemaiionai 
compeiiiion  and  domestic  cloth  in  the  Ottoman  empire 
lT>i}Q-l€5(}:  a study  in  undeoeloprnent , in  Review,  ii/3 
(1979),  437-54;  P.  Dumont,  Sources  inedites  pour 
rhistoire  du  mouvemmt  ouvrier  et  des  courants  socialistes 
dans  i' Empire  Ottoman  au  dibut  du  sieele,  in 

Turkiye*nin  sosyal  ve  ekonomik  tarihi  (1079-1920),  ed. 

Osman  Okyar  and  Unal  Nalbantoglu,  Ankara 
i960,  383-96;  idem,  Une  source  pour  Tetude  des  corn- 
munautes  juiues  de  les  archioes  de  T Alliance 

IsraRite  Unioerselle,  in  Prilozi  za  Orientalnu  Fllologiju, 
xxxvi  (1980),  75-106;  E.  Pelropoulos,  La  presence  ot- 
tomane  d Saionique,  Athens  1980;  H,  Lowry,  Portrait 
of  a city:  the  population  and  topography  of  Ottoman  Setanik 
(Thessaloniki)  in  the  year  1473,  in  Lliptycha,  ii  (i98l), 

254-93;  Meiek  Dehlba^i,  Sultan  //.  MuradUn  fetihlen 
sonra  {29  Mari  143&)  ^(onik  'te  izledigi  polkika  oe  bir 
hamarn  kiiabesi,  in  Tarih  Ara^ttrmalart  Dfr^irj,  .xiv,  no. 

25  (1982),  361-4;  V.  Demetriades,  Tonoyparpifx  Trji 
Oca(7i3fAovof>)f  xara  rr)v  ’0^  XGOpKoxpartag, 

Salonica  1983;  D.  Nalpandis  (ed.),  lAcssaloniki  and 
its  monuments,  Thessaloniki  1985;  S.  Vryonb,  The 
Ottoman  canquesi  of  Thessaloniki,  in  A.  Bryer  and  H. 

Lowry  (cds.).  Continuity  and  change  in  late  Byzantine 
and  early  Ottoman  society,  Birmingham- Washington 
D.C.  1986,  281-321;  l>clilba^i,  ^Idnik  oe  Yanya'da 
Osmanli  egemenliginin  kurulmasi,  in  Belleten,  cli,  no. 

199  (April  1987),  75-106;  Minna  Rozen,  Contest  and 
rioairy  in  the  Mediterranean  maritime  commerce  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  : the  Jews  of  Salonica  and  the 
European  presence,  in  REj,  cxlvii  (1988),  309-52;  M. 

Kiel,  A note  on  the  exact  date  of  consiruction  of  the  White 
Tower  of  Thessaloniki,  in  idem,  Studies  on  the  Ottoman 
architecture  of  the  Balkans,  London  1990,  no.  VI; 
idem.  Notes  on  the  history  of  some  Turkish  monuments  in 
ihessalomki  and  their  founders,  in  ibid,,  no,  I;  S.J. 

Shaw,  The  Jews  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Turkish 
Republic,  New  York  1991  (ample  bibl.);  Meropi 
Anasta.ssiadou,  Les  inoentaires  apres  dech  de  Salonique  d 
la  fin  du  X1X‘  sieele:  source  pour  Tetude  d’une  societe  au 
seuil  de  la  modernisation,  in  Turcica,  xxv  (1993),  97- 
136;  Esther  Benbassa  and  A.  Kodrigvu:,  Juifs  des 
Balkans,  espaces  JudR>-ibRiques,  .Y/I^-AIV*^  siecles,  Paris 
1993;  G.  Veinsiein  (ed.),  Saloniqut,  7^50-797^,  La 
^'vitle  des  Juifs*'  ei  le  reveil  des  Balkans,  Paris  1993 
(incs.  extensive  bibl.);  Maria  Kabala,  Epponoi  <tto 
TrXateto  tou  e8&iivtEi.ou  EApiiTou<  BijSXto'fpacplii,  in  Syn- 
chrona  Ihemaia,  lii-liii  1994),  106- 

17;  Yildiz  Sertel,  Annem  Sabiha  Sertel  kimdi  neleryazdt, 

Istanbul  1993,  15-79  (social  life  of ddnmesln  SclanFk 
anti  emigration  to  Istanbul);  Delilba^i,  Via  Egnatia 
and  Seldnik  (Thessaloniki')  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  E. 
Zachariadou  (cd.),  Tia  Egnatia.  Rethymon,  in 
press . ( Sij  R I V A Fa  ROqH  i ) 

SELANIKI,  Mu^aka  Ekendi  (d.  ca.  1008?/ 

1600?),  Ottoman  official  and  hisiori a|i©3lp3tid3r.C0m 
Almost  nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life  or  family 
background,  or  when  he  was  born  and  died,  but  he 
identified  himself  with  Salonica  |!*ee  selanIk]  and 
called  himself  Seldniklu  and  apparently  reached  old 
age.  What  isi  known  stems  almost  entirely  from  his 
History  (sec  below),  in  which  he  details  his  ofllcial  ap- 
pointments, his  presence  at  various  military  events 
during  the  reign  of  Suleyman  I<.anunr  (e-g.  during  the 
S^iigetvar  campaign  in  Hungary  of  1566)  and  his  suc- 
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cessors  and  his  own  views  on  affairs.  Amongst  the 
many  official  posts  which  he  held  were  of 

the  Ha?aniayn  (til!  988/1580);  he  was  a dawadar,  he 
was  secretary  of  the  silni^ddr^  and  then  of  the  Sipahfs 
[q.v.\  (till  996/1589);  in  999/1591  the  Grand  Vizier 
Ferhad  Pasha  appointed  him  rttzndmfiiii  he 

became  mu^diebetlii  of  Anatolia  (1007/ 1599);  and 
shortly  thereafter  he  disappears  from  recorded 
history, 

I'he  7d^fkk-i /Ef'/diii'Xi" begins  with  cvenis  of  971/1563 
and  closes  with  the  escape  of  the  Voivode  l^asim  from 
enstody  in  ShawwlJ  lOOB/May  1600,  thus  touching  on 
four  reigns  np  to  that  <if  Melicmmed  111.  It  is  more  a 
diary  of  events  which  came  to  the  writer’s  notice  than 
a formal  chronicle,  the  composition  of  which  he  might 
have  intended  to  do  later.  It  becomes  progressively 
more  detailed  from  the  end  of  Murad  Ill’s  reign 
( iOfB/ 1595),  Rather  than  consulting  other  histories, 
Sclanlki  seems  to  have  relied  on  his  contacts  with  the 
leading  men  of  state  and  on  official  documents  from 
the  Dfuudn-i  ffumd^un  and  elsewhere  for  his  informa- 
tion; as  well  a.s  mentioning  the  viaiers  of  the  time,  he 
mentions  also  the  poet  Ba^r  [7.1^  ] and  the 
lilam  ^un’^  Allah  Efendi.  Although  the  Hiduty  is  a 
prime  source  for  the  period,  it  dears  not  seem  to  have 
been  widely  u.sed  or  copied  (yet  over  25  ms.  copies  of 
it  exist  today)  until  the  early  l2th/18t:h  century.  Ihe 
treatment  of  common  events  in  e.g.  Pe^ewl^  Katib 
Celebi  and  Na^ima  b quite  different,  bur  ^olak-zadc 
clearly  used  ft,  without  making  acknowledgement.  A 
Feature  of  SelanikFs  work  is  that  he  not  only  relates 
events  but  abo  includes  criticisms  of  ihc-se  events  and 
of  what  he  perceived  as  the  general  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  state;  the  ups- and -downs  of  his  own  official 
career,  with  its  frequent  appointments  and  dismissals, 
may  have  affected  his  attitude  here. 

The  HisVajy  was  partially  printed  at  Istanbul  in 
128 1/186 4- 5,  but  no  complete',  critical  edition  existed 
till  that  of  Mehmet  tp^irli,  pp.  LXXXV  + 1,008, 
Istanbul  1989. 

EibiiiigTfipky.  Von  Hammer,  GOR,  iji,  750,  iv, 
168,  181,  leSd,  241.  435;  Babinger,  GO  IT,  136-7; 
ip^irli,  Mtiii&jit  Sei<iniki  and  his  Hislaryf  in  7VrriA 
Ensiiliisii  Dergisi^  lx  (1978),  417-72;  lA,  art.  Sirfaniki 
(Bekir  Kiituko^u). 

(Mehmet  Ip^irls.  shortened  by  the  Editors) 
SEL^UK  [see  ava  solDk  | 

SELIM  I,  in  official  documents  Seilmah^h, 
nicknamed  Yavuz  or  the  Grim,  ninth  Ottoman 
sultan  (reigned  from  7 Safar  918/24  April  1512  to  8 
^awwal  926/21  September  1520),  conqueror  of 
eastern  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  first  Ot- 
toman sultan  entitled  Khiidim  a|-Haramayn  al- 
Sharlfayn  or  Servitor  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

'I’he  St  r uggle  I’o  r the  throne  , ] 509-  1 3 , 

To  comprehend  the  circumstances  and  nature  of 
the  fierce  struggle  for  the  throne  between  Bayeardb 
three  sons  IfCorkud,  Ahmed  and  ScITm,  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  Turco- Mongol  peoples  firmly 
believed  that  sovereignty  was  granted  exclusively  by 
God  and  no  human  arrangemem  could  determine 
who  is  going  to  be  next  on  the  throne. 

In  fact,  when  the  throne  became  vacant,  the  prince 
who  was  able  first  to  reach  the  capital  city  and  take 
control  of  the  treasury  had  the  best  chance  to 
recognised  as  ruler.  So  each  of  the  sons  of  the  reigning 
sultan  tried  to  get  the  governorship  neare.st  to  Istan- 
bul. Although  respected  as  an  intellectual  versed  in 
Islamic  law  and  the  fine  arts,  Korkud  was  thought  to 
be  less  apt  for  an  Otttiman  ruler.  Described  as  just 
and  generous  in  Ottoman  sources,  Ahmed  was  at  the 
beginning  the  most  popular  of  the  princes,  and  the 


many  of  the  great  men  of  state,  including  the  Grand 
Vizier  'All  and  the  wanted  him  to  succeed, 

i hc  youngest  of  the  three  princes,  SelTm  was  bom  in 
875/1470-1  in  Aniasya  from  prince  Bayezid  (Bayezld 
II)  and  'Ay^e  (’^A^i£|ve)»  the  daughter  of  the  Dhu  "I- 
Radrid  ruler  ^Ala^  al-Dawla.  When  the  rivalry  for  the 
throne  began  in  1509,  Ahmed  was  governor  of 
Amasya,  nearest  to  Istanbul  while  IfLork^d  was  the 
governor  of  the  distant  of  AntaJya  and  Selim 

that  of  rrebizond,  the  farthest  of  all. 

In  1509  Bayezid  II  h ailing  old  man,  was 
believed  incapable  of  leading  the  empire’s  armies 
against  Shah  Isma^ll  I [q  a \ of  Persia,  who  had 
bceome  a serious  threat  to  the  Ottomans,  not  only  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire  but  also  within 
Anatolia  through  the  activities  there  of  bis  Turcoman 
sympathisers. 

In  J.507,  the  Shah's  invasion  of  the  Dhu  "l-Kadr 
[g.  tJ.]  principality,  during  which  he  passed  over  the 
Ottoman  lands  and  enrolled  in  his  army  Turcomans 
who  were  Ottoman  subjects,  was  considered  a daring 
violation  of  Ottoman  sovereignty.  While  Bayezud 
avoided  any  open  conflict,  Selim  Irom  'i’rebizond  took 
the  initiative  and  in  retaliation  raided  the  ^ah’s  ter- 
ritory as  far  as  Bayburd  and  Erzincan.  In  Istanbul, 
this  was  interpreted  as  insubordination  and  caused  the 
first  rift  between  the  sultan  and  his  Son.  While,  by  his 
submissive  attitude.  Prince  Ahmed  was  favoured  by 
the  sukan  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  Selim  became  the 
symbol  of  an  aggres^iivc  policy.  Selim,  however, 
declared  that  his  concern  was  not  to  secure  the  throne 
but  to  save  the  empire  from  the  havoc  in  which  if  had 
fallen.  Openly  criticising  his  father's  inactivity,  he 
showed  himself  as  a champion  of  the  warfare  against 
heretics  as  well  as  Christians.  Already  from  'ITebi- 
zond  he  had  organised  raids  into  the  neighbouring 
Georgia.  Hb  ^azd  activities,  used  a.s  political  prop- 
aganda, won  him  the  favour  of  the  Janissaries,  the 
dmarioi  Sipahb  and  Akm^jb  W in  Rumefi.  It  was 
the  military  campaigns  that  gave  opportunity  to  these 
military  classes  to  get  promotion,  more  valuable 
or  booty.  In  reality,  for  Selim  this  was  a struggle  for 
survival  since  his  and  his  son  Suleyman's  lives  would 
be  at  stake  should  one  of  his  brothers  become  sultan. 

Since  there  was  iiftle  chance  for  him  to  reach  Istanbul 
when  the  throne  became  vacant,  he  insisted  that  his 
governorship  be  exchanged  for  one  in  Rumcli. 

In  this  strategy,  his  first  success  was  to  secure  the 
governorship  of  Kefe  [^.  i?. ) or  Caffa  for  Siileyman 
(August  1509).  When  the  news  reached  him  that 
Bayezid  was  ill  and  was  prepared  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  prince  Afinied,  RorJ^ud  and  Selim  suddenly  left 
their  seats,  the  former  moving  from  'fekke  to  Manba 
and  the  latter  from  rrebizond  to  CalTa.  In  fact, 

Bayezid  favoured  Abmed  as  his  successor,  and  openly 
expressed  this  at  a meeting.  From  Gaffa,  Seilm  in- 
sisted that  he  be  appoirited  to  a san^ak  on  the  Danube, 
ostensibly  to  fight  against  the  ”^unbehevers^*.  When 
this  was  denied,  he  crossed  the  Danube  at  the  head  of 
about  3,000  men  and  marched  toward  Adriano  pie 
(March  J 51 1 ).  '^All  Pa^ha  had  the  sultan  declare  Sclrtn 
a rebel,  and  Bayezid  led  an  army  of  15,000  to 
Adrianoplc,  ordering  at  the  same  tiincija^ath^ar.COm 
Rumelian  troops  to  join  him  there.  At  this  juncture, 
one  of  the  of  ^ah  IsmaSl  in  Tekke  [^,  if.  ],  tak- 

ing advantage  of  the  anarchical  conditions  in  the  em- 
pire, rose  up  and  with  his  fanatical  Kfzilba^  ] 
ibilow'crs  and  others,  defeated  the  imperial  troops  sent 
against  him  (early  March  15U).  Korkud  and  Ahmed 
were  held  responsible  for  thb  critical  situation,  which 
strengthened  further  Sdimb  position.  Under  these 
conditions,  Bayezid  eventually  yielded  and  agreed  to 
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give  Selim  the  governorship  of  Semendere  f } or 
Smcderovo.  The  alscj  vowed  that  * 'while  he  was 

alive  he  would  hot  allow  ajiy  of  his  sons  to  replace  him 
in  the  sultanate  and  said  that,  at  his  death,  it  wilt  be 
God's  decision  who  would  succeed  him.”  Believing 
that  he  had  pacified  SclTm,  Bayczid  returned  to  Istan^ 
bul  (24  August  1511),  When  Ahmed  learned  of  the 
agreement  between  his  father  and  Selim,  he  feared 
that  SelFm  would  becon>e  powerful  enough  tosetze  the 
throne,  so  he  himself  threatened  to  rebel  in  Anatolia. 
In  Rumeli,  Selmi,  trying  to  muster  under  his  banner 
the  troops  of  Rumeli  ai  EskbZagra,  heard  that 
Bayezid  and  'AIT  had  actually  decided  to  invite 
Ahmed  to  Istanbul  and  place  him  on  the  throne.  But 
the  Grand  Vizier  then  had  to  cross  in  haste  over  to 
Anatolia,  with  4,000  Janissaries  (May  J5J 1),  in  order 
to  suppress  Shah-Kulu.  who  was  threatening  to  cap- 
fure  Bursa.  Confident  in  eliminating  Shah-Kulu.  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  Ahmed  deliberated  how,  after  vic- 
tory, they  would  go  to  Istanbul  and  proclaim  Ahmed 
sultan.  Informed  of  this  plan,  SelTm  suddenly  turned 
and  cjccupied  AdrianopJe  (RabT'  I 917/June  151 J)  at 
the  head  of  the  Rumeli  an  army  of  30,000,  acting  there 
as  sultan.  This  was  open  rcheUion,  which  could  not  be 
tolerated,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men 
and  artillery,  Bayezid  hastened  to  confront  his 
rebellious  son  on  the  battlefield  near  Qorlu  (8 
Djumadi  1/.3  August  1511).  Selim,  defeated,  joined 
his  son  Suleymari  at  Caffa.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
bfjth  'Air  Pasha  and  Siiah-I5.uiu  fell  in  a bSocKly  com- 
bat in  central  Anatolia.  With  the  death  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Ahmed  lost  his  principal  supporter  for  the 
sultanate.  Ahmed  now  threatened  to  occupy  Bursa 
with  the  Anatolian  troops  and  to  confront  SeJim.  The 
empire  was  <in  the  brink  of  a civil  war.  Ahmed’s  sup- 
porters pressed  the  sultan  to  invite  him  as  s«>oii  as 
possible  to  Istanbul.  However,  the  new  Grand  Vizier 
Hersek-oglilu  Ahmed  [^.  u,  ] did  not  agree.  Angry  with 
Selim,  the  old  sultan  invited  Ahmed  to  Istanbul,  to 
march  at  the  head  of  the  army  against  Selim  {26 
Djumada  II  917/21  September  1511).  But  the 
Janissaries  rebelled  in  favour  of  SelTm  , and  the  sultan 
had  to  yield,  ordering  Ahmed  to  return  back  to  his 
Now  in  open  rebellion,  Ahmed  occupied  the 
governorship  of  IKaraman,  where  the  anti-Ottoman 
Turcoman  tribes  were  promising  iheir  support.  Pro- 
Safawid  Turcomans,  now  under  the  commander  Nur- 
'All  sent  by  the  Shah  (March  1512),  rebelled  in  the 
Tokat  area.  Under  pressure,  BayezTd  now  decided  to 
invite  Scifm  to  Istanbul  (March  15  J 2),  since  he  was 
now  considered  by  all  as  the  only  leader  to  cope  with 
the  critical  situation.  Confident  of  the  support  of  the 
Hap]  Hulu  \ element  of  the  troops,  and  of  the 
Rumelian  army,  Selim  was  already  on  his  way  from 
Caffa  (o  Istanbul.  In  the  meantime,  encouraged  by 
Selim's  oppfinents  Kc^rkud  arrived  in  Istanbul,  hop- 
ing to  ascend  the  throne  with  the  support  of  the 
Janissaries,  although  the  majority  of  these  last  were 
favouring  Selim  (early  April  1512).  In  Istanbul,  Selim 
was  greeted  by  all  dignitaries,  including  Horkud,  on 
2 $afar  913/19  April  1512.  The  old  sultan  still  had  no 
intention  to  abdicate;  but  when  Selim  arrived  at  the 
court  with  a contingent  of  Janissaries,  Bayezid  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  power.  The  deposed  sultan, 
on  his  way  to  Dimetoka,  died  at  the  village  of  Abalar 
near  Hafsa  (25  Rab^  I 913/lOJune  1512).  The  cause 
of  his  death  was  reported  as  suspicious  by  Menavino 
and  mennabf,  but  there  is  no  hint  confirming  (his  in 
Venetian  sources  (von  Hammer,  GOR,  iv,  86). 

Now,  having  received  the  formal  of  the 

and  dignitaries  and  in  control  of  the  treasury  and  the 
Kapj  HuJu  troops,  Selim  became  the  only  legitimate 


ruler  of  the  empire.  Ahmed,  recognising  the  reality  of 
Selim’s  power,  requested  from  him  the  governorship 
of  Anatolia  and  actually  began  to  appoint  governors 
in  his  own  name,  ordering  the  soldiery  to  rally  under 
his  banner,  and  turning  to  the  rebellious  Turcoman 
tribes  in  the  Tokat-Sivas  area  and  in  the  Taurus 
mountains.  Passing  over  to  Anatolia  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  Selim  expelled  Ahmed’s  son  'Ala^  al-Din  from 
Bursa  (15  Djumada  9 1 3/29  , July  1512)  and  moved  to 
Ankara,  from  where  his  forces  expelled  Ahmed  and 
his  sons,  who  then  fled  to  Shah  Isma'il  lor  aid. 

Now,  in  order  to  be  able  to  confront  the  ^ah  in  a 
major  campaign  in  the  east,  Selim  had  to  eliminate  in 
his  rear  all  possible  rivals  for  the  sultanate.  Hence  he 
ordered  the  execution  of  all  of  the  five  sons  of  his  de- 
ceased brothers  between  the  ages  of  7 and  21  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Bursa,  Next,  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men,  SelTm  surprised  his  brother  Korkud  in  his  palace 
in  Manisa,  finally  capturing  and  killing  him.  In  the 
meantime,  Ahmed  had  returned  to  Amasya,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1 5 1 2- 1 3 . confronted  SeJim 's  army  on  (he 
plain  of  Yeni^ehir  (27  Muharram  919/15  April  J513), 

Ahmed  was  defeated,  eaptured  and  strangled.  His  son 
'Oihman  shared  the  same  fate,  while  his  other  son 
Murad  was  with  the  ^ah  Isma'T!  in  Persia  preparing 
to  recover  his  father's  patrimony. 

The  campaign  against  Shah  Isma'Tl. 

Before  he  marched  against  Isma'H,  Selim  had  first 
to  deal  with  the  H^^ilba^  in  his  territory,  who  had 
already  risen  in  the  eastern  provinces,  while  Selim, 
was  busy  against  his  brother  Ahmed.  Ahmed’s  son 
Murad  was  ready  to  invade  the  area  with  (he  Shah's 
supp<irt.  Selim  conducted  a purge  of  suspected 
HizTlbash.  and  40,000  suspects  were  jailed  or  ex- 
ecuted. 

SeJim  alstr  took  unusual  measures  for  the  period  to 
deprive  the  Shah  of  the  main  cash  revenue  from  the 
Persian  silk  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1514,  he  ordered 
an  extensive  embargo  on  all  silk  traffic  from  Persia  to 
the  Ottoman  lands  and  Europe.  Later,  he  extended 
the  embargo  to  include  the  Arab  lands,  which  caused 
an  additional  friction  with  the  MamlQks.  He  declared 
(hat  any  Persian,  Arab  or  Turk  found  with  Persian 
silk  in  his  possession  was  subject  to  having  his  cargo 
seized,  and  in  1518,  the  sale  of  raw  silk  was  altogether 
banned  in  Ottoman  territory. 

On  his  way  against  the  ^ah,  in  Hrztncan,  the 
Janissaries  began  to  mutter,  bul  Selim  did  not  hesitate 
to  send  to  the  executioner  their  mouthpicco,  Hemdcin 
Pash  a,  a governor.  Shah  Isma'll  was  convinced  that 
the  Turcoman  Hizilbash  and  the  antJ-Sclim  governors 
of  Anatolia  would  Join  him,  hence  be  moved  from  the 
pasture  lands  of  Tabriz  to  confront  Scllm  at  <!!]aldlran 
{q-p.\  in  mid- August  1514,  The  two  arm ks  met  at  the 
plain  there  (2  Ras^jab  920/23  August  1314);  in  a 
iuritrus  assault  with  his  forty  thousand  heavy  cavalry, 
the  SJhah  c>verp€>wercd  the  'azt^ts,  Ottoman  light  infan- 
try in  the  first  line,  and  routed  the  R urn  el  i an  divisions 
on  the  left  wing  of  the  Ottoman  army,  then  turning, 
attacked  the  centre  where  Scllm  was  standing  with  hLs 
Janissaries,  The  stifi  resistance  of  the  Janissaries, 
decimating  the  ghah's  cavalry  with  salvos  of  fire,  and 
the  war  chariots  tied  with  chains  forming  JsjDSfci'd’ar.COm 
pregnable  stronghold,  determined  the  outcome  of  the 
battle.  Wounded  by  a bullet,  the  Sh^h  barely  escaped 
capture.  His  defeat  has  been  attributed  to  a lack  of 
firearms  in  his  army  (the  earliest  reference  to  his 
possession  of  muskets  dates  back  to  the  year  1515: 

TKSA  6320;  Tansel  88),  After  the  victory,  Selim's 
plan  was  to  pass  the  winter  ai  Karabagh  and  to 
resume  the  campaign  against  the  Shah  next  spring 
(for  /a/A-fiflTnrK^  See  Ferldun,  i,  386-9;  Ibn  Xulun,  ii. 
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47-53).  But  the  insurgent  Janissaries  forced  the  sultan 
to  return  to  Istanbul  (for  (he  Shah’s  embassies  to 
Sclfm  a«cmpts  .o  f.nd  allies 

against  the  'Ottoman.'s,  sec  Bacque-C^rammtmt,  73- 
145).  On  15  Ra^jab  920/5  September  1515,  Selim 
entered  Tabriz.  After  nine  days,  he  left  the  city,  tak- 
ing with  him  about  one  thtiusand  citizens,  artists,  ar- 
tisans and  rich  merchants  for  Istanbul.  On  his  way 
back  to  Amasya,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  Selim  an- 
nexed the  cities  of  Bayburd,  Erzincan,  Karahisar  and 
Canik. 

One  important  consequence  of  the  Ottoman  victory 
was  the  Turkish  conquest  of  all  of  the  Shah’s  posses- 
sions in  eastern  Asia  Minor,  from  Erzincan 
southwards  to  Diyarbakr  and  northern  'Irak,  The 
Kiztlba^  fortress  of  Kemah  (see  kemakh).  a key 
stronghold  on  the  crossroads  of  Erzincan  and  the 
Euphrates  valley  was  taken  by  Selim  on  5 Rabl'  I 
921/19  May  1515.  The  Shah’s  Kizilbash  Turcoman 
governors  and  garrison  commanders  put  up  a stiff 
resistance  to  the  Ottomans,  while  most  of  the  Sunni 
Kurdish  beys,  who  under  the  Kizllbash  domination 
had  lost  their  hereditary  patrimonies,  submittt'd. 
Through  the  activities  of  Idris  Bidllsl  (^.  y.  ],  a former 
Ak  Koyunlu  state  secretary  with  close  acquaintance  of 
the  Kurdish  beys.  Selim  followed  a conciliatory  policy 
to  attach  these  Kurdish  lords  to  his  side,  recognising 
with  official  diplomas  their  hereditary  rights.  Idris’s 
list  of  the  submitted  Kurdish  lords  included  those  of 
Soran.  'Imadiyye  and  Buklhl.  who  now  began  to  at- 
tack the  Persians  and  their  allies.  In  the  same  regions, 
the  Ak  Koyunlu  princes  expelled  by  Isma'H  also  co- 
operated with  the  Ottomans.  The  population  of 
Diyarbakr  rose  against  the  Shah,  offering  submission 
to  Selim  and  appealing  to  him  for  aid,  which  he  was 
only  able  to  provide  after  the  campaign  against  the 
Dhu  ’l-Kadrids  (summer  1515)  under  the  able  com- 
mand of  Biyikli  Mehmcd  Paslia  \q.v.\,  who  entered 
Diyarbakr  in  Sha^ban  921 /mid-September  1515. 
Following  Biylkli’s  unsuccessful  siege  of  Mardln 
[9.11.],  the  Persian  forces  came  back  and  besieged 
Diyarbakr;  Ottoman  control  over  the  Diyarbakr 
region  was  only  achieved  after  Biyikli,  reinforced  with 
the  army  of  Anatolia,  had  won  a decisive  victory  over 
the  Turcomans  at  Kargin-Dede.  Thereupon,  the  for- 
tresses of  Ergani,  Sin^ar,  Cermik  and  Birecik  sur- 
rendered, whilst  Mardln,  Hi^n  Kayla,  Ruha,  Rakk^ 
and  Maw$il  fell  later  in  1516. 

The  conquest  of  the  Dhu  ’l-Kadrids. 

While  advancing  against  the  Shah  in  1514,  5ielTm’s 
rear  was  threatened  by  the  Mamluk  sultan,  who 
mustered  forces  in  Aleppo,  and  by  his  vassal,  the  Dhu 
’l-Kadrid  'Ala^  al-Dawla.  'Ala’  al-DawIa,  on  Sultan 
Kan^uh  al-Ghawrl’s  \q  v.\  instructions,  intercepted 
food  supplies  from  his  territory  to  the  Ottoman  army. 
'All  b.  ^ahsuwar.  the  son  of  the  former  ruler  of  the 
Dhu  ’l-Kadrid  principality,  now  in  Selim’s  service, 
began  to  invade  his  father’s  lands  after  CaldTran  and 
with  Selim’s  support  (winter  1514-15).  Kan^uh  pro- 
tested against  this  as  an  infringement  of  Mamluk  ter- 
ritory, but  after  the  fall  of  Kemah,  Selim  decided  to 
annex  this  Turcoman  principality  to  his  empire.  'Ala’ 
al-Dawla  was  killed  by  'All  (29  Rabl'  II  921/12  June 
1515),  and  Selim  sent  his  head  to  the  Mamluk  sultan. 
This  strategically  important  region,  inhabited  by  Tur- 
comans who  had  joined  'All  b.  Shahsuwar  during  the 
Ottoman  invasion,  was  left  under  his  control.  Ot- 
toman law  was  only  imposed  under  Suleyman  I,  when 
Sipahls  of  K^u’i'nian  were  granted  ttmdrs  on  the  lands 
of  the  local  Turcoman  military  elite. 

The  campaign  against  the  Mamiuks. 

During  Selim’s  campaign  against  the  Persians, 


Kan^uh  had  rcmainetl  neutral,  and  Selim  was  careful 
on  his  part  not  to  offend  him.  But  after  <!!^aldiran,  (he 
Mamluk  promised  the  Shah  to  attack  Selim  from  the 
rear  if  he  attacked  the  Shah  again.  Ottoman  activities 
against  the  Dhu  ’l-Radrids  made  hostilities 
unavoidable.  Before  war  began,  Selim  took  a series  of 
measures  to  win  over  to  his  side  the  Arabs  and  some 
of  the  leading  amirs,  declaring  that  the  Mamiuks  were 
a foreign  caste  of  Circassians,  dominating  and  op- 
pressing the  great  mass  of  Arab  population.  In  fact, 
the  Aleppo  citizens  promised  to  welcome  the  Ot- 
tomans in  their  city.  The  Syrian  cities  had  become 
commercially  dependent  on  the  Bursa  market,  whilst 
it  had  become  evident  that  the  Mamiuks  were 
powerless  to  protect  Arab  merchants  in  their  trade 
with  India  against  the  Portuguese,  who  now  were  in 
the  Red  Sea  threatening  to  capture  Mecca  and 
Medina.  In  1510  Kan^uh  himself  had  appealed  to  the 
sultan  for  aid  to  build  a fleet  at  Suez,  and  Ottoman  ex- 
perts and  mercenaries  [see  kOmI]  were  already  in 
Suez,  Yemen.  Kha’ir  Bey,  governor  of 

Aleppo  and  Dj^*^herdl  Ghazall.  governor  of 
Damascus,  both  established  secret  relations  with  the 
Ottomans,  and  later.  Selim  won  over  by  promises  of 
rewards  many  other  Mamiuks  with  promises  of 
employment  in  the  future  Ottoman  administration. 

The  Mamiuks  feared  that  the  Ottomans  were  going 
to  invade  Egypt  from  the  sea.  In  fact.  Ottoman  ac- 
tivities for  the  construction  of  new  warships  at 
arsenals  were  intensified  in  I5l5.  Always  declaring 
that  his  preparations  were  aimed  at  the  heretic  Shah, 

Selim  claimed  that  by  allying  himself  with  Isma'll, 

Kan$uh  was  attempting  to  impede  the  Ottoman  sultan 
in  his  efforts  to  extirpate  heresy  in  Persia.  The /atwa 
sought  by  Selim  to  legitimise  his  campaign  against 
this  Sunni  Muslim  ruler  laid  emphasis  on  Mamluk 
oppression  and  injustices  committed  against  Muslims. 

Kan$uh  countered  that  the  Ottoman  sultan  was  using 
Christian  soldiery  in  his  army  against  Muslims.  Upon 
Kansuh’s  formal  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  Dhu 
’l-Kadrid  territory  by  the  Ottomans,  war  was 
declared.  Selim  entered  Mamluk  territory  in  Malatya 
(end  of. July  1516),  and  the  two  armies  confronted 
each  other  at  the  plain  of  Mar^j  Dabik  [q  v.]  40  km 
north  of  Aleppo  on  25  Rasjjab  922/24  August  1516. 

Here,  too,  the  Ottoman  wagenburg  tactics  with  the 
300  chained  war  chariots  and  their  superiority  in  fire- 
arms determined  the  outcome  of  the  battle.  Kan^uh 
was  among  the  dead.  Kha’ir  Bey  surrendered  Alepptj 
and  served  the  Ottomans  faithfully,  dying  as  Ottoman 
governor  of  Egypt  in  1522.  Selim  left  Aleppo  after 
eighteen  days,  and  reached  Damascus  on  1 Ramadan 
922/28  September  1516,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
months.  Although  his  viziers  were  not  in  favour  of  a 
campaign  against  Egypt,  Selim  was  urged  on  by 
Kha’ir  Bey  and  other  Arab  leaders  against  the  newly- 
elected  Mamluk  sultan,  XOtTianbay,  and  he  ordered 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  An  order  was 
sent  to  Istanbul  for  the  imperial  fleet’s  departure  for 
Egypt.  The  crucial  problem  was  how  to  get  the  Ot- 
toman army  through  the  Sinai  desert  to  Egypt,  and  to 
provide  a water  supply,  30,000  water  bags  carried  by 
15,000  camels  were  prepared.  Declaring  ^ig^fggipaar.COm 
to  take  all  Muslim  lands  under  his  protection,  ‘Sciim 
invited  Tumanbay  to  recognise  him  as  his  suzerain; 
this  was  naturally  refused.  On  their  drive  to  Egypt, 
the  Ottomans  won  their  first  victory  near  Ghazza 
against  the  Mamluk  forces  under  Djanbcrdl  (27  Dhu 
’l-Ka'da  922/21  December  1516).  I.x;ading  Bedouin 
chiefs  submitted  to  Selim.  To  confront  the  Ottoman 
army,  T’unanbay  had  prepared  a strong  line  of 
defence  reinforced  with  artillery  and  ditches  at  al- 
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Kaydaniyya.  On  29  Dbu  ’l-His^jjjja  922/22  January 
1517,  while  his  main  forces  atfacked  in  front,  Selim 
surpri^i^lgl^he  Mamluks  by  circumventing  Tuman- 
bay’s  fortified  encampment.  In  the  first  hours  of  the 
combat,  the  vehement  attack  of  the  heavy  Mamluk 
cavalry  shook  the  Ottoman  lines.  But  here,  too,  the 
outcome  of  the  battle  was  determined  by  Ottoman 
superiority  in  fire-arms,  foiling  Mamluk  cavalry  at- 
tacks. 'The  first  Ottoman  forces  entered  Cairo  on  3 
Muharram  923/26  January  1517.  Tumanbay  and 
those  Circassians  who  were  able  to  escape  resumed 
lighting  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  refusing  an  offer  of 
amdn  \q.v.\  by  SelTrn.  Tumanbay  mustered  his  troops 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  until  Selim  decided  to 
cross  the  Nile  and  crush  resistance.  Tumanbay  was 
captured  and  executed  (15  April  1517).  The  Cairenes 
recognised  Selim  as  their  legitimate  ruler,  but  only 
when  he  believed  it  was  safe  did  he  enter  the  city  (23 
Muharram  923/15  February  1517).  In  the  clashes  in 
Cairo  and  outside  the  city,  the  number  of  Circassians 
killed  or  exct  uied  was  estimated  at  50,000  to  60,000 
(sec  fath-ndmes  in  Feridun,  i,  427-49;  Ibn  T'ulun,  ii, 
44-7). 

Following  the  fall  of  the  Mamluk  sultanate,  the 
dependent  Arab  lands,  including  the  Sharifs  of  Mecca 
and  the  Yemen,  recognised  Selim. 

Selim  appointed  Kha^ir  Bey  as  Ottoman  governor 
of  Egypt,  who  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  remaining 
Mamluks  and  Arab  with  the  Ottoman  ad- 

ministration. Before  his  departure  from  Cairo  on  26 
Sha^ban  923/13  Septembtrr  1517,  Selim  sent  by  sea  to 
Istanbul  800  Cairenes  who  were  thought  “to  cause 
trouble",  including  the  last  ^Abbasid  caliph  al- 
Mutawakkil  and  many  artisans.  During  long  stays  in 
Damascus  and  in  Aleppo,  he  busied  himself  with 
organising  Syria  as  a typical  Ottoman  province.  He 
appointed  governors  and  surveyors  to  register  the 
population  and  revenues.  He  appointed  Djanberdi 
governor  of  al-Sham  (5  $afar  924/16  February  1518), 
and  Na$ir  al-Din  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hanash  was 
given  a \ani^ak  along  with  various  ikfd^a:  his  control  of 
Lebanon  had  been  confirmed  when  Selim  was  on  his 
way  to  fight  against  Fumanbay,  but  he  later  came  in- 
to conflict  with  the  Ottoman  governors,  leading  to  his 
elimination. 

Selim’s  claim  to  pre-eminence  in  the  Islamic 
world . 

The  title  of  [see  isjiilafat)  was  in  common 

use  among  Muslim  rulers  when  the  Ottoman  dynasty 
first  emerged.  It  did  not  then  represent  dominion  over 
the  umma  [^.e.  ] of  all  Muslims  in  the  world,  as  was  the 
case  under  the  ^Abbasids.  However,  the  Mamluk 
sultans,  taking  under  their  protection  Mecca  and 
Medina  and  also  the  ^Abbasid  caliphs  after  1258, 
claimed  a primacy  among  Muslim  rulers.  Already 
after  his  victory  at  Marjlj  Dabik,  Selim  began  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  successor  of  the  Mamluks,  and 
assumed  their  title  of  f\hddim  al- Haramayn  al-Sharifayn . 
The  historian  Ibn  Tulun  witnessed  this  at  a Friday 
f^utba  in  Damascus.  Selim’s  name  was  mentioned 
with  the  titles  of  al-Imam  at-^ddil  and  of  Sul^n  at- 
Haramayn  ai-^artfayn.  But  no  contemporary  source 
has  confirmed  the  alleged  account  that,  in  a 
ceremony,  al-Mutawakkil  officially  transferred  his 
caliphal  rights  to  Selim.  In  contemporary  Arab 
sources,  al-Mutawakkil  is  always  mentioned  as  al- 
Khalifa.  Amfr  ai-Afu^tntn^  and  Selim  only  after  him  as 
Alattk  at- Rum  (in  926/ 15\9:  Ibn  Tfilfin,  ii.  78,91).  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
^ulemd^,  the  Mamluk  sultan  or  Selim  himself  could  not 
claim  to  replace  al-Mutawakkil  because  they  did  not 
descend  from  the  Prophet’s  tribe  Kuraysh.  However. 


as  successor  to  the  last  Mamluk  sultan,  Selim  claimed 
primacy  in  the  Islamic  world;  in  a letter  to  the  Shir- 
wanshiih  1 b*-*  claimed  that  God  had  charged  him 
to  fight  against  heresy,  to  bring  order  to  the  true  laws 
of  Islam  and  to  protect  the  Pilgrimage  routes  for 
Muslims  (Feridun,  i,  439-45),  At  a time  when  the 
Portuguese  had  entered  the  Red  Sea  and  were 
threatening  possibly  to  capture  Mecca  and  Medina, 
the  protection  of  Islam  had  become  a crucial  issue  for 
all  Muslims  and  the  Arabs  in  particular.  Presenting 
themselves  as  the  “foremost  of ghdzis*'  Selim,  and  his 
successor  Suleyman,  claimed  to  be  the  protectors  of  all 
Muslims  in  the  world.  In  1526,  the  latter  used  the  title 
wdri{h  al-Hiitafa  ai-kubrd  “inheritor  of  the  supreme 
caliphate*’. 

At  the  time  when  developments  in  the  east  kept  him 
busy,  Selim  was  careful  to  maintain  peace  with 
Christian  nations  in  the  west,  in  particular  with 
Venice  and  Hungary.  On  17  September  1517  he 
renewed  the  Venetian  capitulations  in  Cairo,  with  the 
additional  stipulation  that  the  Venetian  tribute  to  the 
Mamluks  of  8,000  gold  ducats  for  Cyprus  was  to  be 
paid  thereafter  to  the  Ottoman  sultan.  Selim’s 
diplomacy  toward  Christian  nations  was  altogether 
successful;  but  Pope  Leo  X’s  increased  efforts  to 
organise  a European  crusade,  and  the  Shah’s  and 
Kan$uh’s  diplomatic  relations  with  Western  states 
against  the  Ottomans,  did  not  in  the  end  result  in  any 
hostile  activity  (K.M.  Setton,  The  Papacy  and  the  Le- 
vant, ii;  Bacque-Grammont,  135-45,  168). 

The  outbreak  of  a new  Kfzilbash  Turcoman 
rebellion  in  the  Amasya  province  in  the  spring  of  1519 
under  a dervish  calk'd  ^elal,  declaring  himself  Shah 
Well  and  a Mahdi  \q  v.\,  .showed  that  ^fiah  Isma**]! 
was  still  the  principal  threat  to  the  empire.  ’The 
rebellion  was  suppressed  with  difficulty  (April  1519). 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Selim  was 
advised  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  C'hios  one  of  his  most  urgent  tasks.  In  1519  ex- 
traordinary naval  preparations,  the  construction  of 
one  hundred  galleys,  were  belicvcxl  in  Venice  to  be  the 
signal  of  a campaign  against  Rhodes  (von  Hammer, 
iv,  247-9).  But  the  following  year,  Selim  died  on  his 
way  from  Istanbul  to  Edirne  nearQorlu  on  8 Shawwal 
926/21  September  1520.  His  only  son  Suleyman  \q  v.\ 
succeeded  him  without  difficulty. 

Well-educ:ated,  the  author  of  a collection  of  poems 
in  Persian,  an  admirer  of  MuhyT  al-Din  Ibn  al-^.^rabi 
].  Selim  was  at  the  same  time  an  uncompromising 
autocrat,  and  a quick-tempered,  merciless  man. 
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(HaI.II.  iNAt.CfK) 

SELIM  II,  the  eleventh  Ottoman  suUan  (r.  974- 
82/1566-74)*  the  third  son  and  the  fourth  of  the  six 
children  of  KanQnl  Suleyman  I and  Klrurrem  Sultan 
j.  Hg  was  born  in  Istanbul  on  26  Radjab  930/30 
May  1524*  during  the  festivities  accompanying  the 
marriage  of  Sulcyman'^i  Grand  Vizier  Ibrahnn  Pa^a 
Together  with  hb  elder  half-brother  Mustafa 
and  hi.s  elder  brother  Mehmed,  Selim  was  one  of  the 
three  princes  in  whose  honour  was  held  the  sunnet 
diigunit  (circumcision  feast)  of  15-30,  one  of  the  major 
dynastic  spectacles  of  Suleyman's  reign.  He  remained 
in  Istanbul  until  appointed  in  1542*  at  the  age  of  18* 
to  his  first  provincial  post  in  Ronya  as  sandjok  begi  of 
ICaraman.  in  951/1544*  following  his  brother  Meb- 
med's  death,  Selim  was  transferred  to  the  latter's 
more  prestigious  san^iak  of  Sarukhan  [i?-c.  ] at  Manisa* 
remaining  there  until  his  transfer  back  to  Konya  in 
15,58.  In  955/1548  SelTru  was  temporarily  assigned  to 
Edirne  to  guard  the  European  front,  whilst  Suleyman 
was  on  campaign  in  the  cast  against  5afawid  Persia. 

Following  the  deaths  in  960/1553  of  Mustafa  and 
another  brother  I^ihangir.  SelTm  and  his  younger 
brother  Bayezid  were  the  only  surviving  sons  of 
Su  ley  man.  On  the  death  of  their  mother  Khurrem  in 
965/1558*  rivalry  between  SelTm  and  BayezTd  broke 
out  into  an  open  successitm  struggle.  With  the  aid  of 
troops  sent  by  Suleyman  and  led  by  the  third  vr/ier 
^okollu  Mehmcd  Pa^a  [<?’*']-  Selim  defeated 
Bayirzid's  provincial  forces  at  the  battle  of  l^onya  in 
966/1559*  forcing  Bayezid  to  take  refuge  in  Persia. 

After  lengthy  negotiations  bt' tween  Suleyman  and 
Shah  ^fahmasp  I lq,o.\,  Hayezid  and  his  sons  were 
assassinated  at  Suleyman's  bidding  in  969/1362  (§. 

Tviran,  Kanunt'nin  oglu  ^ebzade  Bayezid  vak^ast,  Ankara 
196J,  passim).  Now  Suleyman’s  sole  heir,  SelTm  was 
transferred  to  the  san^ak  of  Kutahya*  where  he  re- 
mained until  Suleyman's  death  at  Szigetvar  in 
974/September  1566  whilst  on  campaign  in  Hungary, 

The  Grand  Vizier  Sokollu  Mehmed  Pagha  kept 
Suleyman’s  death  secret  for  several  weeks,  enabling 
Selim  to  be  safely  enihroncd  in  Istanbul  after  a hur- 
ried, secret  journey  from  Kulahya.  Selim  ihen  pro- 
ceeded to  Belgrade  to  he  acclaimed  by  the  army  and 
to  cucort  Suleyman's  bier.  His  reign  began  in  confu- 
sion. Initially  refusing  to  pay  accession  donatives  at 
ihc  level  demanded  by  the  Janissaries  and  household 
I roups,  Selim  was  forced  to  do  so  by  rioting  on  hi^jdaf.COm 
return  from  Belgrade  to  Istanbul.  He  was  also  obliged 
to  grant  tfmdrji  or  other  awards  to  fa.  8,(X)0  provincial 
troops  recruited  to  his  side  in  the  *559  fight  against 
Bayezld.  Thereafter*  he  took  little  part  in  govern- 
mciu,  retiring  to  the  harem  and  delegating  virtually  all 
responsibility  to  ^okollu  Mehmed  Pa^a,  who  re- 
mained Grand  Vizier  throughour  his  reign. 

During  Selim’s  eight-year  sultanate,  naval  ac- 
tivities took  precedence  over  land  campaigns,  and  ac- 
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tion  in  the  extreme  north  and  south  of  the  empire 
replaced  the  prominence  given  in  Suleyman’s  reign  to 
east-wes|3l§afawid-Habsburg  campaigns.  Relations 
with  Persia  remained  subdued  in  the  wake  of  the 
assassination  of  Bayezid,  whilst  an  eight-year  treaty 
was  signc'd  in  1568  with  the  Austrian  Habsburgs, 
stipulating  an  annual  payment  by  the  latter  of  30,000 
ducats  in  respect  of  those  parts  of  north-west  Hungary 
claimed  by  the  Ottomans  and  still  under  Habsburg 
control. 

In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  island  of  $aklz 
[^.e.  J (Chios)  was  captured  from  the  Genoese  by  the 
kapudan  pasjia  Piyale  Pasha  j in  1566  (technically 
while  Suleyman  was  still  sultan,  but  notified  to  Selim 
at  the  lime  of  his  accession),  and  Kibris  (Cyprus)  from 
the  Venetians  by  L.^a  Mustafa  Pasha  [q. | in  1 570- 1 , 
thus  increasing  the  safely  of  Ottoman  sea  routes  to 
Egypt.  Together  with  proximate  areas  on  the 
mainland  of  Anatolia,  Cyprus  was  formed  into  a new 
beglerbegilik  (province)  and  received  a large  influx  of 
lurkish  settlers.  In  the  ensuing  naval  battle  off 
Inebakhtl  (1.^‘panto)  the  Ottoman  fleet  was  defeated 
(979/October  1571)  by  a Papal- Venetian-Spanish 
fleet  commanded  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  but  was 
rebuilt  rapidly  over  the  winter  of  1 57  1 -2  and  Ottoman 
naval  supremacy  in  the  area  restored.  In  the  western 
Mediterranean,  the  fortress  at  Tunis  f Khaiku  ’I- 
wa^ad,  or  Goletta)  was  lost  to  Spain  in  late  1572,  but 
recaptured  by  Koslja  Sinan  Pasha  ) in  982/1574 
and  Tunis  and  its  dependencies  formally  established 
as  a new  beglerbegilik.  Elsewhere,  an  Ottoman  fleet  was 
sent  from  the  Red  Sea  in  1568  at  the  request  of  the 
Muslim  ruler  of  Sumatra  to  aid  him  against  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  this  achieved  little. 

On  land,  successful  military  operations  were  con- 
ducted against  Arab  tribal  revolts  in  the  Basra  region 
(1567),  and  against  Zaydi  threats  to  Ottoman  control 
in  Yemen,  which  culminated  in  the  loss  of  $an^a^ 
(1567).  During  1568-70,  under  the  command  first  of 
Ozdemir-oghlu  ‘Olhman  Pafiha  and  then  of  the 

governor  of  Egypt,  Kodja  Sinan  Pasha.  Yemen  was  in 
effect  reconquered  and  set  up  as  a single  province, 
rather  than  two  as  previously. 

I'he  most  ambitious  project  of  Selim’s  reign,  the 
building  of  a canal  between  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga 
(attempted  1569-70),  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  pro- 
moted by  Mehmed  Pasha  with  the  three-fold 

object  of  protecting  the  pilgrimage  route  from  Central 
Asia,  of  curtailing  the  southward  advance  of  Muscovy 
(which  had  captured  Kazan  in  1552  and  Astrakhan  in 
1556),  and  of  establishing  the  potential  to  attack  Per- 
sia from  the  north.  It  would  also  have  served  to  extend 
Ottoman  control  over  the  khans  of  the  Crimea. 
Adverse  weather  conditions,  unrest  amongst  the 
troops  involved,  and  over-extended  lines  of  communi- 
cation led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  project  with  only 
a third  of  the  canal  excavated  (cf  H.  Inalcik,  The 
origin  of  the  Ottoman- Russian  rivalry  and  the  Don- Volga 
canal  {1569),  in  Annales  de  TUnioersite  d* Ankara,  i (1946- 
7J.  47-1  10). 

Selim  11  died  aged  50  on  28  Sha^ban  982/13 
December  1574  in  Istanbul  (the  first  sultan  to  die 
there)  follovying  a fall  in  the  palace  hammdm,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Murad  III  (982-1003/1574-95  [^. o- J), 
his  eldest  son  by  his  Venetian  Nur  Banu  [7.  v.  J. 

Five  younger  sons  were  executed  and  buried  with  him 
in  his  tomb  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Aya  Sofya  mosque. 
'Three  daughters  were  married  to  prominent  viziers  in 
a triple  wedding  in  1562:  ismikh^n  to  Sokollu  Meh- 
med Pasha,  Gewherkhan  to  Piy^e  Pasha,  and  ^ah 
to  Hasan  Pasha  (re-married  later  to  pal  Mahmud 
Pasha).  I'his  network  of  ddmdd  (son-in-law)  connec- 


tions, and  Selim’s  reliance  upon  Nur  Banu  and  his 
sister  Mihrimah,  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  much- 
maligned  “harem  politics’’  (cf.  L.P.  Peirce,  I'he  im- 
perial harem:  women  and  sovereignty  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 

Oxford  1993,  passim). 

Known  to  Ottomans  as  3ar?  Selim,  “Selim  the 
Sallow’’,  and  to  Europeans  as  “Selim  the  Sot’’ 
because  of  his  love  of  wine,  Selim  was  skilled  in  ar- 
chery and  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  for  which  he 
spent  much  time  in  Edirne.  He  was  also  an  accom- 
plished pKJct,  under  the  mathlas  Sellml  (although  no 
diwdn  of  his  survives),  and  a discriminatir^  patron  of. 
amongst  others,  the  historian  Mu$tala  ^All,  the  jxiet 
BakI  \q.o.\,  and  the  s^ahname^i  Ix>kman  (see  e.g.  F. 
pagman,  ^ahname-i  Selim  Han  ve  minyaturleri,  in  Sanat 
tarihi yilltgt,  v [ 1972-3),  41 1-43).  He  was  the  first  Ot- 
toman sultan  to  honour  members  of  the  ^ulemd^  with 
accession  donatives.  Among  his  major  architectural 
projects  were  the  repair  of  the  Mecca  water  supply 
system  and  the  re- roofing  of  the  great  mosque,  the  ad- 
dition of  two  minarets  and  extra  buttresses  to  the  Aya 
Sofya  mosque,  and  the  construction  of  the  Selim iy ye 
complex  by  the  architect  Sinan  (^.  t'.  | in  Edirne. 

Bibliography:  1.  Contemporary  Ottoman 
sources:  Djelal-zade.  ed.  P.  Kapptrrt,  Geschichte 
Sulfdn  Suleymdn  Kdnunis  von  1520  bis  1557  ...  von 
Celalzade  Muftajd,  Wiesbaden  1981,  117a,  194a  ff. , 

386b;  SelaniicT,  ed.  M.  Ip^irli,  Tarih-i  Seldniki,  i, 

Istanbul  1989,  39-99,  101;  Mustafa  ^All,  Kimhu  7- 
df^bdr,  unpubl.  mss.  summarised  in  J.  Schmidt, 

Pure  water  for  thirsty  Muslims:  a study  of  Aluftafd  ^ Alt  of 
Gallipoli  *s  Kiinhii  'l-ahbdr,  Leiden  1991, 327-30,  and 
passim:  ibid.,  Nddirii  'l-mahdrib,  unpubl.  ms., 

Topkapi  Sarayi  Miizesi,  Revan  1290;  Peilcwl, 

7’aViM,  Istanbul  1283.  i.  438-504. 

2.  Further  Ottoman  sou rces,  published 
documents,  and  secondary  works  other  than 
those  cited  in  the  text  are  given  in  $.  Turan,  tA,  art. 

Selim  II.  See  also  C.  H . Fleischer,  Bureaucrat  and  intel- 
lectual in  the  Ottoman  empire:  the  historian  Mustafa  AH 
{1541-1600),  Princeton  1986,  esp.  33-9;  M.T. 
Gokbilgin,  lA,  art.  Mehmed  Pafa,  Sokollu;  J.-L. 
Bacque-Grammont,  in  R.  Mantran  (ed.),  Histoirede 
Tempire  Ottoman,  Paris  1989,  155-8  and  also  index. 

For  additional  bibl.,  see  S.J.  Shaw,  History  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire  and  modem  Turkey,  Cambridge  1976,  i, 

318-19.  (Christine  Woodhead) 

SELIM  III,  the  twenty-eighth  sultan  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire  (1203-22/1789-1807),  first  son  of 
Mustafa  HI  and  grandson  of  Ahmed  III  [q.vv.\,  was 
born  in  Istanbul  on  27  Pjumada  I 1 175/24  December 
1761. 

Considered  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  18th  century 
sultans,  Selim  Ill’s  early  upbringing  may  account  for 
his  later  perseverance  in  reforming  the  empire.  His 
father’s  more  liberal  outlook  allowed  Selim  con- 
siderable freedom  of  action,  including  the  observation 
of  the  training  of  Baron  de  Tott’s  new  Ottoman  rapid- 
fire  artillery  corps,  which  was  sent  to  the  Danube 
battlefield  in  the  last  year  of  the  1768-74  Russo- 
Turkish  war.  Selim’s  childhood  entourage  included 
many  individuals  such  as  Abu  Bakr  Ratib  Efendi  and 
Ku^iik  Husayn  Pa^a  \q.v.  j who  would  serve  Qom 

influence  his  thinking  upon  his  accession.  An  abortive 
coup  to  replace  Sultan  ^Abd  al-HamId  1 \q.v.\  with 
Selim,  reputedly  plotted  by  the  Grand  Vizier  Khalil 
Hamid  Pasha  in  I 785,  forced  the  Sultan  to  restrict  the 
young  prince’s  movements,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
Selim  from  maintaining  contact  with  the  world 
beyond  the  palace.  His  culpability  in  the  events  of 
1785  has  never  been  effectively  demonstrated.  The 
French  ambassadors  Saint-Priest  and  Choiseul- 
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CoufFier  enuauraj^ed  Selim  to  correspond  with  Loui$ 
XVL  letters  which  dcinonstrare  his  powerful  anli- 
R us sialrB sentiments  aitdDi^ish  for  revenge.  Cholseul- 
Gouffier  supported  the  sending  of  Tsh^k  Bey,  one  of 
Seitm's  companions,  to  France^  in  an  effort  to  eii- 
courage  the  French  Jink  with  tJie  Ottoman  hetr^ 
apparent. 

On  J1  Rad^ab  1203/7  April  1780,  at  the  age  of  27, 
Selim,  111  was  proclaimed  Sultan,  ascending  the 
tiirone  at  one  of  the  mojst  difficult  moments  in  the 
history  of  the  dynasty,  succeeding  to  an  empire  at  war 
with  both  Russia  and  Austria  and  riven  by  internal 
rebellions.  The  previous  autumn,  the  Austrians  had 
made  deep  inroads  into  Ottoman  territory,  capturing 
Khotin  I on  9 September  and  routing  the  Ot- 
toman army  at  Slatina  later  that  same  month.  In  spile 
of  the  evidence  of  Ottoman  military  exhaustion,  Selim 
vigorously  supported  the  war  effort,  immediately  con- 
firming Khodja  Yusuf  Fagha  in  his  position  as  Grand 
Vizier  and  Commandcr-in-Chicf  of  the  battlcfront, 
glorifying  past  Ottoman  successes,  reinstating  the  ac- 
cession bonus  to  the  Janissaries  [see  ysni-6k.pi),  which 
had  lapsed  with  ^Abd  al-IJamld  I.  and  generally 
boasting  the  morale  of  liis  people  (Enweri;  Shaw,  32). 

Khodja  Yusuf,  the  bellicose  initiator  of  the  war,  had 
demonstrated  some  success  in  maintaining  the  Ot- 
toman [305ition  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Danube, 
and  in  winning  the  loyalty  of  his  soldiers,  in  spite  of 
the  Ottoman  losses.  He  was  opposed  by  Djeza^irli 

giiassf  IJasan  Pasha  ),  sole  hero  of  the  1770 
esiin^e  [<f  v.\  naval  disaster,  reformer,  critic  of  the 
war,  and  Grand  Admiral  of  the  Navy  upon  Selim's 
accession.  Selim  replaced  the  experienced  admiral 
Hasan  with  his  boyhood  friend  Kii^uk  Husayn  Fa^a, 
ordering  fj^san  fo  command  the  fortress  of  isma^Tl 
c.  ] in  an  effort  to  recapture  Ozii  [see  6zr],  piaeating 
the  advocates  for  continuing  the  war,  eorisohdadng 
his  own  power  base,  and  managing  to  maintain  the 
services  of  a valued  comtnandcr,  The  new  campaign 
season  proved  a disaster,  however,  culminating  in  the 
battle  of  Marti neshtL  on  22  September  1 789  against 
combined  Austrian  and  Russian  forces,  a total  rout 
Ibr  the  Ottomans.  Thcreartcr,  the  Austrians  occupied 
Belgrade  and  Bucharest  [sec  bukkksh].  and  the 

Russians  Ak  Kirman  and  Bender  [4^. ti. 

An  Ottoman  treaty  with  Sweden  to  distract  Russia, 
which  was  concluded  on  1 I July  1789,  resulted  in  lit- 
tle, but  an  alliance  with  Prussia  dating  from  31 
January  1790,  and  the  death  of  Joseph  If  of  Austria 
in  February,  led  to  the  conclusion  of  an  Ottoman- 
Austrian  treaty  mediated  by  Prussia,  England  and 
'The  Netherlands,  at  Zistuwa,  on  4 August  1791.  but 
only  after  Prussia  and  Austria  had  settled  their  dif- 
ferenecs  in  the  Convention  of  Rcichcnbach  the 
previous  summer.  By  the  stipulations  of  I he  Zistowa 
treaty,  the  Ottomans  retained  the  territories  in 
WaJlachia  (see  kflakJ  and  Moldavia  [see  boo  no  an) 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Austria,  essentially  a 
recapitulation  of  the  1739  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  ceding 
only  Old  Orsowa  as  part  of  a new  definition  of  the 
Austro-Ottoman  border. 

Hostilities  continued  with  the  Russians,  with 
disastrous  results  for  the  Ottoman  forces,  Russia  oc- 
cupying many  of  the  important  Danube  fortresses, 
notably  Isma^Tl  , the  Ottoman  base  of  operations,  after 
a long  st  ruggle  on  22  Ekxember  1 790.  After  the  winter 
hiatus,  the  Russians  resoundingly  beat  the  Ottoman 
forces  south  of  the  Danube  at  Ma^in  in  April  1791, 
the  fortress  itself  capitulating  on  9 July.  Selmi  was  ill- 
served  by  his  commanders,  especially  after  the  death 
of  the  ncwly-reappointcd  Grand  Vizier  Djeza^irli 
GbazT  Hasan  Pa^a  on  the  battlefield  in  March  d4f 
1790.  His  successor,  Sheri  I'  FJ^san  Pagha^  after  allow- 


ing die  Russians  to  overrun  Budjak  fv  E'.].  was  ex- 
ecuted at  Sl\uiula  in  I'ebruary,  1791,  and  replaced 
once  again  by  Khoicjlja  Yusuf  who  could  no 

longer  contain  (he  conipleie  breakdown  of  Ottoman 
defences.  A truce  was  arranged  by  mid-svimmer,  and 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy  [see  vash],  9 January 
1792,  recapitulating  must  of  the  articles  of  the  1774 
Kii^Qk  Kaynardja  treaty,  but  establishing  the 

new  Ottoman -Russian  border  at  the  Dniester  and  the 
Kuban  rivers  and  ending  conclusively  Ottoman 
claims  to  the  Crimea  [sec  kImTm]. 

Selim  faced  a demoralised,  practicaJly  bankrupt 
and  highly  decentralised  empire,  conditiou-s  exacer- 
bated by  the  costly  and  fruitless  campaigns. 
Rebellions  in  Arabia,  the  Balkans  and  the  Caucasus 
continued  while  he  undertook  to  reform  his  ad- 
ministration, pursuing  an  energetic  programme 
designed  and  carried  through  by  his  advisors.  His  in- 
tentions were  clear  from  the  early  days  of  his  succes- 
sion. when  he  summoned  a council  of  200  men  of  state 
in  May  1 789  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the  empire. 
(Djewdet.  “vi,  6-7;  Shaw,  73).  During  the  war,  SelTm 
pursucxl  the  re -ordering  of  the  Ottoman  military 
machine  as  best  he  could,  but  with  little  practic^ 
results.  Immediately  following  the  peace  at  Jassy,  the 
Grand  Vizier  was  ordered  to  solicit  a number  of  writ- 
ten reform  proposals.  By  far  the  most  comprehensive 
was  that  of  Abu  Bakr  Ralib  Efcndi,  Ambassador  to 
Vienna  following  the  Zistowa  peace  treaty,  whose 
analysis  of  Austrian  institutions  served  as  a recipe  for 
the  Ottoman  reform  programme,  Nizdm-i  Df^dtd  j 
or  '"New  Order,'"  the  same  term  used  to  refer  to  the 
new  army  corps. 

Addressing  military  reform  meant  facing  (rowerful 
opposition,  as  the  Janissary  privileges  in  the  form  of 
pay  and  rations  were  deeply  entrenched  in  all 

levels  of  Ottoman  society.  Signiftcant  reform  was 
undertaken  after  1793  in  the  artillery  corps,  with  the 
introduction  of  new  iroop-s,  new  schools  and  training 
by  foreign  officers.  Selim’s  energy,  however,  also  ex- 
tended  to  the  traditional  Janissary  and  Sipahl 
corps,  instituting  diseiplme,  introducing  new 
weaponry,  and  undertaking  to  see  that  they  were 
regularly  paid  and  comfortable  In  rebuilt  barracks  in 
Istanbul,  but  to  no  avail.  Establishing  the 
DjedTd  army  proved  more  productive,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  irregular  Lewend  ['y.tf]  or^nisation,  with 
separate  barracks,  the  Lewend  Ciftelik,  located 
outside  the  centre  of  Istanbul,  and  training  and 
discipline  styled  along  western  lines.  Selim  felt  confi- 
dent emough  to  issue  regulations  conccrrnlng  the  new 
corps  only  in  1794,  a single  regimem  of  1,602  officers 
and  men,  attached  to  the  old  imperial  Bostan^jl  corps 
[q.v.\,  as  its  riflemen  branch.  By  1800,  as  a result  of 
the  threat  pt>scd  by  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Egypt, 
a second  regiment  was  installed  in  the  new  Sclrmiyye 
barracks  in  Uskiidar,  a force  drawn  largely  from  the 
unemplo.yed  of  the  streets  of  Istanbul,  and  Turkish 
peasants  from  Anatolian  villages,  whose  enlistment 
was  encouraged  by  high  salaries  and  tax  exemptions. 
By  1801,  the  force:  numbered  9,263  men  and  27  of- 
ITccts,  increasing  to  three  regiiinents  and  almost 
23.000  by  the  end  of  Selim’s  reign  (Shaw, 

During  the  179S-1801  confrontations 
Egypt  and  against  ‘’Ojiiman  Paswan-ogJilu  [see 
p AStv A N -Qcn LU ] ol  Vidin  [^.  £'.  ],  the  new  troops  acquit- 
ted themselves  with  some  small  successes,  hampered 
always  by  the  refusal  of  the  Janissaries  to  serve  with 
them.  Reform  in  the  navy  was  more  successfuL  under 
the  direction  of  Grand  Admiral  KuCuk  Huseyn 
Fa^a,  who  saw  to  the  construction  of  new  warships 
and  technical  schools  during  the  same  period. 

To  finance  his  reorganisation  of  the  military  and 
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ngvy^  Selfm  eMablished  ihu  Irad-i  Diedid.  a new  at- 
tcmpi  at  a centralised  budget,  with  revenues  from 
scale  set  asidt^llBr  its  use.  At  the  same  time, 

vacant,  absentee  or  poorly  managed  military  fiefs  of 
the  long  disfunctional  Umdt  system  were  seized  and 
added  to  the  new  treasury.  While  signiricantt  revenue 
was  generated,  the  provincial  upheaval  such  measures 
indueed  exacerbated  the  growing  disaffection  of  local 
notables,  one  of  the  significant  causes  of  Selim's 
downfall. 

'rhe  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (1799-1802)  pitied 
the  Ottomans  against  Napoleon,  and  forced  a reluc- 
tant Selfm  into  agreements  with  Britain  and  Russia  to 
counter  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt.  During  these 
confrontations,  the  sultan  was  forced  to  rely  on  the 
private  armies  of  local  notables  such  as  Ahmad  Djaz- 
zir  Paaha  [?  | in  Acre  |sce  '^akka)  and  Stdon  [see 

^aVOa],  ^AJi  Pasha  of  Yanina  and  'Othman  Paswan- 
ojjJllu,  which  both  extended  their  power  and  iru:reased 
the  privations  of  the  countryside,  especially  in  the 
Balkans.  The  Treaty  of  Antiens  in  1801.  negotiated 
without  an  Ottoman  presence,  so  angered  the  sultan 
that  he  signed  a separate  peace  with  France  on  25 
June  1002,  restoring  that  country  to  all  its  pre-war 
privileges  and  ignoring  the  question  of  war  indem- 
nities which  both  Russia  and  Britain  were  de- 
manding. 

Peace,  however,  meant  the  renewal  of  internal 
revolt,  often  encouraged  by  the  empire erstwhile 
allies,  especially  the  Russians,  who  had  made  tremen- 
dous gains  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  A serious  revolt 
in  Serbia  against  Janissary  and  the  auxiliary  Yamak 
abuses  broke  out  in  1802,  developing  rapidly  into  a 
revolution  under  the  leadership  of  Kara  George  after 
1804,  and  innucncing  much  of  the  diplomatic  man- 
oeuvring of  the  period.  War  between  France  and 
England  broke  out  again  in  1803,  and  intense 
diplomatic  pressure  by  the  resurrected  Anglo-Russiaii 
alliance  in  Istanbul  forced  Sclim  to  sever  relations 
with  France  in  1805.  Further  French  victories  over  the 
European  allies,  however,  persuaded  Selim  to  grant 
formal  recognition  to  the  emperor  in  1806,  and  to 
declare  war  on  Russia  in  December  after  the  Tsar 
ordered  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  and  was 
continuing  lo  support  the  Serbiait  rebcition,  Britain 
sent  warships  through  the  Dardanelles  [see  C:anak- 
BOCHAzf]  to  the  Capital  in  February,  demand- 
ing the  expulsion  ofSebastiani,  French  ambassador  to 
the  Porte  after  1805,  and  compliance  with  Russian 
demands  vis-d-ms  the  Principalities.  Selim's  refusal  to 
comply,  and  his  orders  to  fortify  the  city  and  the 
Straits,  let  to  the  British  withdrawal  lo  Tenedos 
[see  bok^a-aoa],  a last  mo  merit  of  victory  and  accord 
beiween  the  sultan  and  his  people.  The  British  fleet 
occupied  Alexandria  in  1007,  but  found  that  Muham- 
mad 'All  Pasha  [^7.4?,],  governor  of  Egypt  since  1805, 
had  subdued  the  Mamluks  [q.u  \^  forcing  the  British 
to  withdraw. 

Selim’s  failure  lo  create  a broad  coalition  of  sup- 
porters for  his  reform  agenda,  however,  finally  over- 
whelmed him,  A general  call  to  arms  for  Nizdm-i 
Djedid  troops  in  March  1805  had  prceipitaied  an  open 
revolt  among  the  Yamaks  in  the  Balkans,  beginning 
the  final  series  of  confrontations  between  the  tradi- 
tional forces  and  Selim's  reformers.  Quelled  tem- 
porarily by  Selim’s  capitulation  to  the  conservatives, 
the  rebellion  moved  to  Istanbul  in  May  1807,  when 
another  attempt  to  force  new  uniforms  on  the  unruly 
Yamaks  stationed  on  the  Bosphorus  incited  an  overt 
call  for  Selim  5 removal,  a conspiracy  spearheaded 
from  the  palace  itself  by  the  Kd^im-Tnakdm  [^.  c.  ] Musa 
Pa^a  and  the  ^ay^h  'A{a^  Allah  Efendi.  The 


Janissaries  joined  in  the  revolt,  forcing  SelTm  to  aban- 
don the  Nizdm-i  PJiSdfd  programme  and  sacrifice  its  ar- 
chitects and  partisans  to  their  demands,  rather  than 
testing  the  mettle  of  the  new  troops,  who  were  confin- 
ed to  their  barrackK.  Selim  was  deposed  on  22  Rabi^ 

1 1222/29  May  1807  and  as  he  had  no  children,  he  was 
replaced  by  Mustafa  IV  [^7,  tf. ),  eldest  son  of'Abd  al- 
HamTd  I.  Retiring  into  the  palace,  he  was  executed  by 
Mustafa  a year  later  on  4 Djumada  11/28  July  1808 
during  the  attempt  by  Mustala  liayrakdar  Pash^i 
[^.  e.  I of  Rus^uk  and  the  Grand  Vizier  Cclebi  Mu^p^fa 
Pash^t  J 10  rescue  and  restore  him  to  the  throne. 

In  the  confusion,  Mahmud,  brother  of  Mustafa  IV, 
escaped  the  same  fate  as  Selim,  and  was  brought  out 
of  hiding  by  Mustafa  Bayrakdar  as  Mahmud  II  \q.  c. J, 
proving  later  to  be  an  apt  student  of  his  cousin  in  the 
matter  of  reform. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Selim  faltered  in 
the  matter  of  leadership  and  continuity,  changing 
Grand  Viziers  ten  times  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he 
inaugurated  a process  of  reform  which  could  no  longer 
be  halted  if  the  Empire  was  to  survive.  Other  in- 
itiatives include  his  appointment  of  the  first  perma- 
nent Ottoman  ambassadors  to  Europe,  to  London  in 
1793  and  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris  in  1 795,  an  avenue 
for  information  on  Eurt^pean  affairs,  although 
diplomacy  of  the  period  continued  to  be  conductird 
largely  by  the  influential  foreign  presence  in  Istanbul 
(Kuran)-  A notable  poet  and  musician,  many  of 
Selim's  com  positions  are  still  perlbrmed.  He  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  Mawlawiyya  iekke  in 

Gal  at  a [sec  gualata  in  Suppl  J,  and  friend  and 
patron  of  Shavkh  Qhalib  Dede  [<7  the  well-known 
poet- mystic  and  partisan  of  the  rororm  programme  of 
the  young  sultan.  Aside  from  the  new  buildings  con- 
structed for  the  Nizdmd  D^edld.  Selim  completely 
restored  the  mosque  of  Fatih^ 

BihtiQgraphy  i The  of  W^if  as  well  as 

those  of  Enwerl  and  'A^fm  Ahmed  [/y.  u.  ] Form  the 
chief  historical  sources  on  Selim's  reign.  For 
general  information  on  the  period  of  Selim  lU,  see 
the  work  of  one  of  his  advisors,  Mouradgea 
d'Ohsson,  Idblrau  dt  I'mipirf  oihoman,  Paris  1788- 
1820.  'rhe  diary  kept  by  his  private  secretary,  Afi- 
med  Efendi,  from  1791-J807.  h a unique  source  by 
an  individual  who  accompanied  SciTm  almost 
everywhere,  ///.  Sdim  In  Sirkdfihi  Ahm^d  EJettdt 
fumfindan  tulnlan  Ankara  1993;  Abu  Bakr 

Ratrb,  S^fard-ndme^  ms.  Esad  Efendi  2235;  Baron  de 
Ibtt,  Metnotrs  of  Sawn  de  ToU^  London  1785:  A. 

Boppe,  La  Fronee  H ^'ie  militaire  turt”  ou  XVIIF  sirclr, 
i n Feu  dtry  d 'ftisioire  ( 1 9 1 2 ),  386- 402 , 490- 501;  t . H , 
Uzun^ar^ih,  Sdim  III ' tin  Vetiahl  iken  Friinsa  Krah  Lwf 
KVl  He  muhahereirri , in  Bellden.  ii  (1938),  191-246; 
idem,  Idodtdzam  Maid  Hamd  in  YAf,  v (1935), 

213-67;  E.Z.  Karal,  Mzasn-t  Cedide  ddit  layihatat^  in 
7'F,  i (1942),  414-25,  ii  (1942-43),  104-11,  342-51, 

424-32;  S.J.  Shaw,  Betwem  dd  and  new:  the  QUotnan 
Empirt  under  Stlim  III,  l7H9-iH(}7^  Cambridge  l97l 
(extensive  bibl  );  A. I.  Bagi§,  Bjitain  and  ihr  struggie 
for  the  integrity  of  l/te  Ottoman  Empire:  Sir  Robert  Ainslie  3 
embassy  to  Istanbul  J776-1 794 , Istanbul  1984;  Kemal 
Beydilli,  1790  Osm&nh-Prusya  UlifAki:  meydana  COITI 

tahiili,  tathiki,  Istanbul  1961 ; G.  Gawrych,  ^eyh  Galih 
and  Selim  111:  Xiedevisn\  and  the  Ntzam-t  Eedid,  in  In- 
ternat.  JnaL  of  Turkish  Studies^  iv  (1987),  91-114;  E. 

Kuran,  Aorupn  d&  Osmetnlt  ikamet  eldlikletinin  kurutu^u 
ve  ilk  el^lerin  JaAiiyetleti . J 793^Id2J , Ankara 

1968;  iA,  an.  Selim  111  (Cevat  Ercn), 

(ViRGiiviA  Aksan) 

SELrIM  GIRAY  I,  son  of  Bahadur  Giray,  four 
times  Khan  of  the  Crimea  between  1671  and  1704 
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(1671-7.  1684-91.  1692-9.  1702-4).  In  his  childhood 
he  lost  his  lather  and  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Miri'.ash  Ajjhdtiol  the  Ablan  family.  At  the  same  time. 
^Adil  Giray  tried  to  kill  him,  but  SciTm  sought  refuge 
among  the  Shlrm  laniily  and  e.'tcape^d  being  kilted.  In 
1671  he  became  Khan  of  the  Crimean  Tatars,  The 
■^ratars  living  in  Poland  asked  Selim  for  prtifection  and 
help  to  settle  in  the  Bui|iak  [^.e. ] region,  i.e,  southern 
Bessarabia.  Their  request  was  not  granti^d  by  the  Ot- 
toman authorities  and  sultan  Mchcmmcd  IV  ealled 
upon  Selim  to  help  tn  the  battle  for  Kamanina  f.  | 
(Kainicnicch  ^ ^ result  of  which  the  Polish  army  was 
defeated.  Soon  SelTm  was  again  summonird  to  war 
against  Poland,  and  after  a siege.  Kamanii^a  and  near- 
by fortresses  were  conquered  by  the  Muslims,  After 
the  fighting,  Selfm  became  the  mediator  in  peace 
negotiations  her  tween  Poland  and  the  sultan;  then  he 
fought  against  Russia  and  Poland  for  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  ^ihfin.  but  after  his  failure  here,  the  sultan 
accused  him  of  ineffectualncss.  and  he  was  deprived  of 
power  and  deported  to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  In  2684 
Selim  was  again  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Kuhans  of 
Crimea  i n Bagh^e  Saray  because  of  the  i nelTectiveness 
of  Ha^ljdjT  Gtray  12.  W'ho  had  reigned  after  him. 
During  rhb  time,  the  Russians  approached  the  Cri- 
mean territory  and  surrounded  fortresses  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea.  Selmi 
defeated  superior  Russian  forces^  preventing  the  Rus- 
$ian$  from  entering  the  Crimea.  In  1689  Selim  was 
called  upon  to  help  Turkey  in  the  war  against  Austria, 
and  the  Muslim  forces  won  a battle  near  Skopje.  In 
1691.  after  receiving  the  information  that  Polish  and 
Russian  forces  were  about  to  attack,  and  after  l>eing 
informed  of  his  son’s  death.  Selim  abdicated  the 
throne. 

He  then  went  on  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  ob- 
tained the  honorific  tide  of  The  sultan  assign- 

ed him  estates  at  Silivri.  Due  to  the  I'ffoins  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Giray  dynasty,  faced  with  a rebellion  of 
Tatar  troops,  in  1692  Selmi  was  appointed  to  the 
throne  for  the  third  lime.  At  that  time,  the  war  against 
Russia  and  Austria  started.  In  1695  Peter  I launched 
an  expedition  against  (he  Crimea,  and  in  1696  the 
Russians  conquered  the  fortress  of  Azov.  Because  of 
that  Selim  could  not  prOjM:rly  hidp  the  suhan  in  his 
war  against  Austria.  He  was  a signatory  to  the  1699 
peace  treaty  of  Karlowitz  (Karlovei  [see 
on  the  Danube-  By  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  Crimea 
obtained  a greater  independence,  and  was  relieved  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  sultans.  In  the  same  year.  1699. 
Selim,  by  now  very  old.  abdicated  in  hU  son  Dew  let 
Giray^s  favour,  and  the  sultan  awarded  SelTnn  a pen- 
sion of  8,000  gold  coins  per  year.  Intrigues  at  the 
su2lan‘s  court  and  the  necessity  of  pacifying  rhe 
rebelJious  Tatars  led  tu  Dewlet  Gi ray’s  dc  thronement 
and  Selim  was  for  the  fourth  time  apptanted  to  the 
throne  of  the  Crimea  in  1702,  but,  after  a short  reign, 
died  in  December  1704  aged  73.  Despite  his  preoc- 
cupations with  state  affairs,  he  was  interested  in 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  left  behind  a precious 
library. 

Bibliography:  V.D.  Smirnov.  Krimskove  Kfianstvo 

poJ  iferkhoumsivoin  Otornanskoy  Porii,  St.  Petersburg 

1887.  585-711;  A.W.  Fisher,  IJtr  Crimean  Tatar's, 

Stanford,  Calif,  1978.  46-50;  A.  Bennigsen  et  a(u\ 

Le  Khanat  dt  Grimi€,  Paris  1978,  201,  365.  373;  M. 

Ulkusal,  Kinm  Tfiri-l'atarian . Istanbul  1980,  69-78. 

See  also  am,Ay.  (A,  Dubinski^ 

SELMAN  RE^IS  (d.  923/1527),  a Turkish 

mariner  and  naval  commander  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean. 

Apparently  a native  of  Lesbon  [see  midilli)  and 
thus  a countryman  and  contemporary  of  another 


famous  seaman.  Kiiayr  aLDm  [?  t?  j.  he  became  ac- 
tive as  a corsair  in  the  Central  Mediterranean  (J.-L. 
Bacquc-Craiiimont  and  Anne  Kroell.  Mam/ouks,  Ol- 
tamaas  ei  Portugais  en  Mer  Rouge,  f/affairf  df  Djedda  en 
!5I7^  Cairo  1988.  76).  At  an  unspecified  date  (at  the 
latest  in  1514)  be  entered  the  service  of  the  ManiJuk 
sultan  Ran^awh  al-Qhawrr  ] who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  resist  the  recently-arrived  Portuguese  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  I’his  may  have  happened  in  the 
framework  of  Olioman  succour  to  Egypt,  well- 
documenicd  between  2 507  and  152  4.  Phis  ceased, 
however,  by  July  1514.  the  year  in  which  the  Mamiuk 
sultan  launched  a major  campaign  to  build  up  the 
arsenal  and  ncei  in  Suez,  with  Selman  Re^Is  as  its 
director  and  commander  of  2.000  ieojend^  or  marines 
(I bn  lyas.  BadaH^  al-zuhur  ft  wakd^i^  al-duhur,  ed.  M. 

Mustafa,  Cairo  1960,  iv,  466-7;  Bacqu6-Grammont, 
op.  ciL  , 5).  Under  what  seems  to  have  been  a joint 
command  of  Selman  Re^Ts  and  Husayn  al-Kurdl.  this 
new  licet  sailed  late  in  921/1515  on  a campaign  laun- 
ched partly  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  MuzalTar 
Sbah  11  of  Gu^ljarat  f ],  and  which  was  thus  meant 
to  succeed  where  the  lirst  Mamiuk  expedition  of 
914/1508-9  under  the  same  Husayn  had  failed;  in- 
stead of  combatting  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  however,  the  expedition  concentrated  on 
building  a stronghold  on  the  Red  Sea  island  of 
Kama  ran  ] near  the  Bab  al-Mandab  [^.p.  ] against 

an  expected  Portuguese  irruption  into  the  Red  Sea 
and  on  operations  In  Yemen,  culminating  in  a siege 
of  Aden  or  ^Adan  [<7  w ] held  by  the  governor  of  the 
ruler  of  Zabid  (Bacque-Grammont,  8),  The  siege  fail- 
ed, and  Selman  Re^js  withdrew  to  i^udda  \q  v.]  in  an- 
ticipation of  a Portuguese  attack  on  that  port.  Mean- 
while. the  Ottoman  sultan  had  conquered  Egypt,  and 
iriimediatoly  after  his  triumph  he  summoned  Selman 
to  appear  before  him  in  Cairo.  In  a reply  datcrl  25 
Rabi^  I 923/17  April  1517,  the  Turkish  captain  plead- 
ed for  a delay  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not  in  good 
conscience  leave  the  port  just  as  the  infidel  was  going 
to  attack  and  while  the  inhabittants  were  beseeching 
him  to  defend  them.  A marginal  note  added  one  day 
later  states  that  the  attack  has  occurred.  Selman  has 
repulsed  it.  but  that  it  might  be  renewed  and  hr  stil! 
eaiinoi  leave  under  these  circumstances  (S.  Tekindag, 

Sitvejys  Tiirkkr  ve  Seiman  Reis  'in  artiosi  f in  Belgelerlr 
Tdrk  Tarihi  Dergist,  ix  [1968],  77-80;  the  same  docu- 
ment published  by  M.  Yakub  MuguL  in  Beigeier^  ii/3- 
4 [1967),  37-48). 

The  events  of  the  next  several  months  are  of  crucial 
importance  mit  only  for  our  understanding  of 
Selman’s  career,  but  also  for  our  interpretation  of  the 
Ottoman  sultan’s  attitude  towards  the  struggle 
again-st  the  Portuguese  and  towards  the  more  specific 
place  the  defence  of  Islam's  sanctuaries  received  in 
Selim’s  mind.  Lopcj  Suarcs.  the  Portuguese  viecruy  of 
India,  withdrew  with  his  licet  by  the  end  of  April 
1517,  but  Selman  kissed  the  sultanas  hand  only  on  10 
Sha^han  923/28  August  1517  (Fcridun  Beg. 
AfuTi^e^dt^  i,  491).  He  seems  at  this  point  to  have  -sufi 
fered  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  Cairo  and 
Darna.sc:us. 

Eventually  pardoned,  Selman  ReTs  returned  fromar.COITI 
Istanbul  to  Suez,  which  now  was  the  base  of  what 
would  become  the  “Ottoman  Indian  C>t:ean  Fleet” 
and  of  which  he  may  have  been  the  first  commander. 

I'he  fieet  accomplished  little  in  the  period  of  his 
tenure.  In  1525,  after  an  undetermined  cruise  outside 
the  Bab  al-Mandab  .strait,  a second  attempt  was  made 
to  seize  Aden,  but  a report  that  a Porfugues*?  fleet  was 
approaching  persuaded  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege 
and  sail  back. 

These  failures  may  have  been  due  to  the  low  priori - 
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ty  which  ihc  Oitoman  government  attached  to  the 
Suez  base  and  fleet.  This  policy  corvlradicts  Sdman’s 
own  efforts  to  alert  Istanbul  to  the  challenges  from  the 
Portugese  and  possibilities  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  his 
efforts  received  an  eloquent  expression  in  a Idyiha  or 
memorandum  dated  iO  Sha^b^  931/2  June  1525 
(Topkapi  Palace  arehive^  N.E.  6455;  see  M.  Lesur€% 
Un  documeni  oU^man  jur  l'Ind€  pQrtugais?  ^ ks  payx  dg  la 
Mtr  in  Mare  lm.Q-indkum^  hi  [1976],  137-60). 

Although  anonymous^  the  report  ^s  internal  evidence 
strongly  argues  for  Selman’s  authorship.  It  is  an 
analysts  of  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  the 
Red  Sea,  a description  of  the  main  ports  in  the  Ara- 
bian  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  an  assessment  of 
Portuguese  strength  in  those  waters  and  of  the  chances 
for  an  Ottoman  fleet  to  oust  them  from  there. 

In  the  final  year  of  his  life  , Selman  Rc^s  was  charg- 
ed with  the  mission  to  eliminate  Mu^fafa  Beg,  an  in- 
subordinate governor  of  Yemen;  he  did  so  and  assum- 
ed the  administration  of  the  province  himself.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Khavr  al-Dm  Beg,  an  aide  who  had 
assisted  him  in  the  assignment,  gained  the  local 
Uwend^  to  his  side,  rebelled  in  his  turn  and 
assassinated  Selman  Re^fs  towards  the  end  of  1527. 

Selman  Regis's  career  has  received  conflicting  inter- 
pretation. Some  historians  view  him  as  proof  of  Ot- 
toman intentions  to  assume  a leading  role  in  the 
defence  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Muslim  world 
whose  trade  and  pilgrims'  routes  were  under  assault 
by  the  Porcuguese  (Palmira  Brummeti,  Oit&man 
seapowfT  and  Lettantine  diptamagy  in  ihg  Age  of  Discovety^ 
Albany  1994,  1 15-21);  others  draw  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, based  on  such  circumstances  as  the  treatment 
he  received  in  Cairo  despite  his  merit  of  saving 
njudria — and  thus  averting  a danger  to  Mecca — from 
the  infidels,  and  the  limited  encouragement  and 
means  he  received  after  his  rrhabilitation  (Bacque- 
Crammonl,  19-20). 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article.  Sec  also  Abu 
Makhrama.  lankh  iA^g^r  ‘^Adan,  ed.  O.  Ix)fgrcn, 
Uppsala  1936,  i,  21,  23,  and  ed.  and  tr.  L.O. 
Schuman,  Poliiieai  history  of  the  Yemen  at  the  beginning 
of  ike  }6th  eentury,  Amsterdam  1961,  index  s-V. 
Salmdn\  Femao  Ixjpes  dc  Castanheda,  Huioria  do 
deseQbnmmto  e eonquista  da  India  pelos  Ponugueses^ 
Lisbon  IB33,  iv,  11-12;  C.  Orhonlu,  Kizitdeniz^de 
Osmanidar^  in  I'atih  Detghi^  xvi  (1962),  J-24;  idem, 
Oimanh  Impajatoriu-^nim  gfiney  dyaseti:  Hahe^  eyaleti^ 
Istanbul  1974,  6-18;  S.  Ozbaran,  Osmanh  Im~ 
paraioflugu  o€  Hindi stan  yolu,  in  Idrih  Dergisi^  xxxL 
(1977),  65-146;  R.B.  Smith,  Ra^is  Salman  and  Amir 
being  the  Portuguese  text  of  an  itnknoujn  aecount 
of  their  expedition  from  Suez  to  Aden  and  the  return  to  fid- 
da,  in  1515  and  1516^  J^und  in  the  Bibltoieca  Haeional 
de  Lisboa,  Lisbon  1975;  G.W,F.  Stripling,  The  Ot- 
toman 1 'arks  and  the  Arabs,  151 J-15Z4,  Urbana  1942, 
88-92;  M.  Yakub  MuguL  Kanunt  deort,  Ankara 
1987.  (S.  SouctUv) 

SELWl,  the  Ottoman  Turkish  name  for  the 
Bulgarian  town  of  Se vl ic vo,  now  in  the  Gabrovo 
province  of  Danubian  Bulgaria  (population  in  1985, 
26,440).  From  the  Ibih  century  till  1878  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  ndhiye^  later  kddillk,  of  Hutali^/Sclwi  in 
the  sani^ak  of  Nigbolu.  In  the  J7th  and  1 8th  cen- 
turies, the  town  and  its  district  were  predominantly 
inhabited  by  Muslims  of  Turkish,  as  well  as  of 
Bulgarian,  origin.  The  town  is  situated  in  a vast  plain 
200  m/656  feet  above  sea  level  on  both  sides  of  the  lit- 
tle river  Rositsa,  a tributary  of  the  Yanira.  Most  of 
the  33  villages  of  the  kadd^  are  situated  in  the  hills 
around  the  plain.  The  town  is  the  indirect  successor  of 
the  mediaeval  Bulgarian  castle  of  HulaliC,  the  ruins  of 


which  were  discovered  in  the  1980s,  9 km/5  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  the  present  town  at  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  in  the  formerly  wholly  Turkish  village  of  HIsar 
Bcyli  (later,  Serbeglii,  since  1934,  Javorcts).  The 
Hutaht  castle  is  mentioned  in  a I3th-ccmury  in- 
scription. 

The  ndhiye  of  Hutalid  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Ictnal 
Defter  from  884/1479,  having  24  villages  with 
Bulgarian  names  and  Christian  inhabitants  besides 
two  villages  with  Turkish  names  and  Muslim  in- 
habitants (c!:adrrfi  and  ^Ali  Faklhler).  Selwi  itself  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  922/1516,  as  a newly- 
lounded  place  *'nol  mentioned  in  the  previous 
register^*  and  having  18  Muslim  Turkish  households. 

In  the  course  of  the  t6th  century,  this  village,  due  to 
its  central  location,  became  the  centre  of  the  district 
and  in  the  course  of  the  late  1 7th  century  developed 
into  a town.  In  922/1516  there  were,  next  to  the  old 
villages,  eight  new  Muslim  villages  with  Turkish 
names  and  in  1 579-80  fourteen.  At  this  time,  the 
number  of  the  Muslim  population  rose  from  214  to 
838  households,  whereas  the  Christians  largely  re- 
mained stagnant  because  an  important  part  of  the 
population  of  the  old  villages  gradually  Islamised.  In 
1731  Selwi  was  a small  town  of  301  households,  with 
two  mosques  and  a weekly  market.  I'hrough  further 
Islambation,  71%  of  the  district  was  now  Muslim. 

In  the  course  of  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  cen- 
turies, the  town  as  well  as  the  district  slowly  lost  its 
predominantly  Muslim  character,  the  Christians 
having  markedly  large  families.  In  1845,  52%  of  the 
district  was  Muslim,  in  1873  46%,  the  town  then 
having  2,345  Muslim,  inhabitants  and  3,864  Christ- 
ians. Selwi  had  in  1873  ten  mosques,  a few  barnmdms 
and  dervish  convents  and  a large  and  monumental 
church  for  the  Christian  community,  rebuilt  in  1834 
on  older  foundations,  with  the  support  of  the  local 
Muslim  notables  and  written  pjermission  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  II.  After  Bulgaria  became  independent, 
most  of  the  old  Turkish  colonists,  as  well  as  the  bulk 
of  the  Muslims  of  local  origin,  left  the  villages  of  Selwi 
and  migrated  to  Anatolia.  Those  remaining  in  the 
town  more  than  halved  in  numbers  by  1 887.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1928,  only  81 1 Muslims  were  still 
living  in  the  town.  After  the  Second  World  War, 
during  which  lime  the  town  saw  a rapid  development, 
almost  all  Muslims  left,  and  their  mosques  and  other 
buildings  were  all  demolished.  The  church  from  1 834 
and  the  Clock  Tower,  first  erected  in  1777,  remain 
standing  as  officially  recognised  monuments  of 
culture. 

Only  in  the  large  village  of  Akincyilar  (now  Petko 
SJavejkov),  until  1878  wholly  Turkish,  a majority  of 
[he  pKjpulaiion  remained  Turkish-speaking  Muslims, 
having  one  small  mosque.  The  same  is  valid  for  the 
village  of  mixed  origin,  Rahova  (Rahov^^iie).  In 
Malko^lar  (now  Burja)  and  Adiller  (Idilevo),  some 
farnthes  remain,  partly  with  '■AlevT  inclinations. 

Throughout  the  Ottoman  period,  the  ndbiyeikadd^ 
was  known  by  both  the  names  of  Selwi  and  Hutali^. 
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B.B.O.A.  [*  Ba;^bakanlik  Osmanlt  Ar^ivi]  TD 
367,  MM.  11;  1545:  B.B.O.A.  TD  416;  1579-80: 

Ankara  T.K.C.M.  58;  1642:  B.B.O.A,  TD  775; 
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Sofia  1961;  C.^hr.  Jonkov  (ed-),  SntHfoo  i SEvUevskijai 
kmj,  Sofia  1967;  HJ.  Korn  rump! » Die  TerTit&TialvtT- 
wsltung  .%P^l^^l^Tf  '^^(^mropaischen  Tiirkei,  IS64- 
187^,  Freiburg  1976.  331  “2:  Arheologiiexki  pumivanija 
V Cabrouski  Okri&g,  in  Vekova.  no.  3 (1979);  M..  KieL 
La  diffusion  de  I Islam  dans  les  camp&gnes  Rulgures  a 
i'epiyque  OtiQmane  (XV^'-XIX*'  stales),  Colamsatifm  et 
eonversiun  dans  k district  de  Stvlieua,  in  D.  Panzac 
Les  Balkans  d i’epuque  otiomane,  Aix-cn- 
Provencc  1993,  39-53.  (M.  Kiel) 

SEMA'  KHANE  [see  sama^J. 

SEMEDIREK,  SEMADIREK,  the  OttomarL 
Turkish  name  for  Samothrace^  modern  Greek 
Samothraki,  a mountainous  island  of  ihe  Thracian 
Sporades  group  in  the  northeastern  paft  of  the  Aegean 
Sea^  now  part  of  the  Greek  Republic  and  at  present 
iricludt:d  in  the  nvmos  or  department  of  Evros,  Its  area 
is  170  kmV69  sq.  miles^  and  in  1981  the  declining 
pupulation  stood  at  2,87  L In  mediaeval  tiiiics  it  was 
famous  for  its  honey  and  its  goats,  and  the  Latins 
called  it  hdandrmhi^ 

As  part  of  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  themes, 
Samothrace  suffered  from  Slavonic  and  Arab  raids  in 
early  mediaeval  times.  After  na.  1335  it  passed  from 
Byzantine  hands  to  the  Genoese  Gattilusi  house  of 
Lesbos  (see  MinzLLz}.  The  Aydm  Turkmen  beg  Umur 
had  raided  it  in  1330,  and  the  Ottoman  onslaught  on 
it  began  soon  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  (see 
E.  Malamut,  lies  de  I’enipire  byzaniin^  j.,  Paris 

1988,  index;  T.  Gregory,  in  Oxjord  diciiunary  Byzan- 
tium. C3xfbrd  1991;  A.  Saw  ides.  Notes  on  medieval 
Samathrake  until  the  7'urkish  conquest,  forthcoming).  The 
first  Ottoman  attack,  by  Mehemmed  Fatib's  fleet  (on 
4 June  1456,  according  to  a Byzantine  short  chroni- 
cle), provoked  a western  counter-attack  by  a papal 
fleet  under  Cardinal  Sea  ram  po,  but  in  1459  the  sultan 
recovered  Samothrace,  Lemnos  (Limni  [q.  ik  j)  and 
Thasos  (Tashoz  [ly.if.  J),  and  their  revenues  were 
amongst  those  granted  by  Me  hemmed  to  his  father- 
in-law,  the  vanquished  Despot  of  More  a Demetrius 
PalaeoJogus  [see  Apart  from  a brief  Venetian 

occupation,  Samothrace  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
passed  by  the  Turco- Venetian  treaty  of  1479 
definitively  into  Ottoman  hands;  by  1478,  the  island 
had  been  left  with  barely  200  inhabitants  because  of 
the  incessant  raiding. 

The  Ottoman  period  (1479-1912)  is  insuFficiendy 
documented  A Venetian  raid  is  recorded  in  1502. 
Sciori  afterwards.  Pm  Re^is  [^.  v.  ] called  the  island 
weliler  malidmi  abode  of  saints^',  perhaps  echoing 
earlier  descriptions  of  it.  In  169B  the  Venetian  ad- 
miral Dolftn  (breed  the  Ottoman  fleet  to  retreat  to  the 
Dardanelles,  so  that  the  Italians  could  gather  taxation 
from  the  northeastern  Aegean  islands.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  Greek  National  Revolt  (1821),  the  island 
was  raided  by  the  fleet  of  Rara  '■All,  which  slaughtered 
almost  all  the  male  Greek  population  and  enslaved  the 
women  and  children  (see  Finlay,  History  of  Greece.,  i, 
192),  and  only  after  1827  did  the  survivors  begin  to 
resettle  the  island  from  neighbouring  areas.  Ar- 
chaeological excavations  were  begun  on  Samothrace 
in  the  1 9th  century  by  the  French  and  the  Austrians, 
and  in  1063  the  French  consul  Champoiseau  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Ottoman  authorities  to  transport  the 
statue  of  the  Winged  Victory  to  the  Louvre.  The 
island  was  occupied  by  the  Greek  navy  on  19  October 
1912  in  the  course  of  the  First  Balkan  War;  during 
World  War  H it  was  under  Bulgarian  occupation  from 
Western  Thrace  1941-4. 

Bibliographyi  See  also  SamT,  fCdmiis  a/- 

a^ldm..  S.V.;  S.  Papageorgiu,  SamathToke,  history  of  the 
Island,  Athens  1982  (in  Greek);  LH.  Uzungar^ili, 
Osmanli  tarihi,  Ankara  1988,  index;  D,E. 


Pitcher,  An  historical  geography  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 

Leiden  1972,  84-5  and  maps  XIV,  XVI, 

(A,  Savvioes) 

SENEGAL,  the  name  of  a former  Fre-nch  colony, 
an  independent  republic  since  i960.  Senegal  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  which  rises  in  Guinea  and 
discharges  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  Saint-Louis 
after  describing  a broad  curve,  a section  of  which  con- 
.'ititutcs  the  frontier  with  Mauritania  [see 
MUHJTAivi  va]. 

The  origin  of  the  word  ^‘SenegaL^  is  disputed.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  term  is  said  to  derive  from  the 
name  of  the  3^nhadja  (or  Zenaga),  a Berber  people 
who  occupied  the  northern  bank  of  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river.  The  first  forms  of  these  names  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  accounts  of  travellers  of  the  1 6th  century . 

Duarte  Pacheco  Pereira  uses  the  phrase  'Tin  de 
panagua'^  to  denote  the  river;  Zurara,  Valeiilim  Fer- 
nandes, Ca  da  Mosto  and  Diogo  Gomes  call  the 
Berber  people  “Azenegucs' AEanaghes'^  or 
^^Cenegii'L  Other  interpretations  Jind  in  ihe  name  of 
Sunghana.  a town  in  the  river  valley  mentioned  by  al- 
BakrT  in  the  5th/ 1 1th  century,  another  possible  origin* 
According  to  a popular  etymology,  which  has  no 
historical  basis,  Senegal  would  be  derived  from  the 
Wolof  sunu  gaal  {*’our  canoe’').  Whatever  the  case^ 
the  name  of  Senegal,  which  had  long  been  applied  to 
the  region  of  Saint-lA>uis  alone,  was  not  extended  to 
the  whole  country  urilll  the  i9th  century. 

1.  Geography,  population  and  languages- 

Seoegal  is  the  most  we.H.tcrly  country  of  the  African 
continent.  It  is  situated  between  latitudes  12*  and  17* 

N,,  and  between  longitudes  11*  and  17*  W.  Its  sur- 
face area  is  196,722  km^.  The  most  significant  eleva- 
tion, in  die  extreme  south  of  the  country,  is  less  than 
500  m in  altitude.  Anomalies  exist  in  the  drawing  of 
frontiers,  a legacy  of  the  colonial  division.  The  valley 
of  the  Gambia  (approximately  300  km  in  length  by  20 
krn  in  breadth),  formerly  colonised  by  the  British, 
constitutes  an  enclave  which  impedes  communica- 
dons  between  Casamance  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  terms  of  climate,  Senegal  is  a region  of  transition 
between  the  Sahel  [see  sahil]  to  the  north  and  the 
tropical  forests  to  the  south,  with  an  Atlantic  littoral 
to  the  west  introducing  a maritime  dimension.  The 
major  part  of  the  centre  and  the  cast  (Fcrio)  is  semi- 
desert. 

Three  principal  ethnic  groups  share  the  land  of  con- 
temporary Senegal  r the  Wolof,  who  constitute  be- 
tween 35%  and  38%  of  ihc  totaJ  population,  and  who 
principafly  inhabit  the  north-west  of  the  country,  the 
Sereer,  settled  to  the  south  of  the  former  (region  of 
Sine-Saloum),  who,  with  19%  of  the  population, 
represent  the  second  largest  race  of  Senegal,  and  the 
Fuutanke  (pi.  Fuutankobc)  of  Fuuta  TcMiro  (called 
“Toucouleurs”  by  the  French),  a sedentary  people 
inhabiting  the  central  section  of  the  river  valley  {13% 
of  the  total),  the  product  of  iargc-scale  racial  inter- 
mingling, which  over  the  course  of  its  history  has 
adopted  the  language  of  the  PeuI  or  Fulbe  nomads 
(hence  their  name  of  hal-pulaaren,  those  who  speak 
pulaar/pcuV*},  Wolof,  Sereer  and  Hal-Pulaarcn  are 
related  through  language  and  culture.  The  final  third|3f  qqiTI 
of  the  Senegalese  population  is  composed  of  the 
Soninke,  Maninka/Malinke  and  other  kindred  groups 
(8.5%),  historically  associated  with  the  mediaeval  em- 
pires of  Ghana  and  of  Mali  [^.  £^n.],  the  Pcul  or  Fulbe 
(8%),  the  Joola/Diola  of  Casamance  (7%),  the 
Bal  antes,  Mandjak,  Mankagne  and  Bassari  of 
Casamance  and  the  south-east  of  the  country  (2%), 
and  the  Lebu  of  the  Cape  Verde  peninsula  (less  than 
2%). 

French,  the  official  Language  of  the  Republic*  is 
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known  by  approximately  one-third  of  the  population. 
Since  1978^  the  constitution  has  furthermoru  recognis- 
ed six  national  lajvguages:  Joola,  Malinkc,  Puiar, 
Screer^  Soninke  and  Wolof.  Due  to  its  centrality,  the 
number  of  its  speakers,  and  its  historical  and  political 
role,  Wolof,  although  little  used  in  the  press  and  in 
literature,  has  tended  to  become,  in  fact,  the  principal 
national  language  of  Senegal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
existence  of  a public  and  private  network  engaged  in 
the  teaching  of  Arabic,  and  the  use  of  Arabic  charac- 
ters in  the  transcription  of  certain  national  languages, 
have  tended  to  confer  upon  Arabic,  for  religious 
reasons,  the  status  of  a major  cultural  language,  in 
spite  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  those  who  use 
it. 

The  total  population  tjf  Senegal  was  7 million  in 

1988,  representing  a density  of  35.7  inhabitants  per 

km^.  The  capital,  Dakar  in  Suppl.j,  has  a 

population  of  over  a million.  The  scale  of  urbanisation 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  sub-Saharan  Africa;  more  than 
a third  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1988  the  G.N.P.  was 
$510  per  head  of  population,  and  the  overseas  debt,  in 

1989,  was  S 288- 25  per  head  of  population.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  population  is  Muslim.  There  also  ex- 
ists a Catholic  minority  (about  S%)  in  the  south  of  the 
country  (“Little  Coast"’). 

2.  Economy^ 

The  economy  of  Senegal,  which  depends  for  almost 
half  of  its  exports  on  a single  agricultural  product,  the 
ground-nut,  is  fragile.  Despite  efforts  towards 
liberalisaticjn,  the  Senegalese  slate  remains  the  prin- 
cipal employer,  importer  and  investor,  a fact  which 
increases  the  risks  of  corruption  and  nepotism  in  the 
administrative  apparatus.  The  Senegalese  economy 
is,  furthermore,  deeply  dependent  on  foreign  nations 
for  the  provision  of  capital  and  of  technology.  For  a 
long  time  France,  the  former  colonial  power,  has  oc- 
cupied a dominant  position,  which  is  currently  shared 
by  the  U.S.A. 

Since  independence,  the  value  of  ground-nuts  on 
the  international  market  has  declined  considerably  (in 
competition  with  the  oils  of  the  soy-bean  and  the  cole- 
seed). The  ground-nut,  which  represented  80%  of  the 
value  of  exports  until  1967,  represented  no  more  than 
one-haJf  fifteen  years  later.  This  collapse  is  also  ac- 
counted for  by  the  development  of  new  products  for 
export;  phosphates,  fresh  and  preserved  fish,  cotton. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  state  has  given  priority  to  the 
extension  of  rice- producing  land.  Besides  Casamance, 
the  regifm  traditionally  associated  with  this  crop,  rice 
has  been  introduced  into  the  valley  of  the  Senegal 
river,  as  a result  of  major  projects  sponsored  by  the 
(inter-states)  “Organisation  pour  la  Mise  en  Valour 
du  SenegaF"  (O.M.V.S.),  which,  by  means  of  the 
construction  of  a dam  at  Diama  (near  Saint-Louis), 
intends  to  modify  the  hydraulic  disposition  of  the  river 
and  to  combat  the  salination  of  sriils. 

Although  Senegal  does  not  belong  among  the  least 
pre^sperous  nations  of  West  Africa,  its  economy  shows 
few  signs  of  growth.  The  poor  quality  of  its  soil  and 
the  scarcity  of  natural  resources,  in  addition  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  condition  of  international  markets  in 
primary  materials,  constitute  this  country's  principal 
handicap.  The  recent  devaluation  of  the  C.F.A,  franc 
(^fanuary  1994)  has  rendered  still  more  perceptible  the 
problems  of  an  economy  which  has  yet  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  ties  of  external  dependence. 

3.  History, 

(I)  Eariin^l  hutoricai  times. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  Senegal  dates  back 
at  least  to  the  start  of  the  current  era:  the  presence  of 
tumuli  in  the  valley  of  the  Senegal  impressive  ar- 


tificial mounds  of  sea-shells  on  the  coast,  numerous 
megalithic  monuments,  dating  from  the  first  millen- 
nium of  this  era,  between  Gambia  and  Fcrlo  (in  par- 
ticular the  stone  circles  of  Sine-Saioum)  and 
metallurgical  sites  prove  the  antiquity  of  human  oc- 
cupation in  these  regions. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  its  history,  Senegal  wax  a 
cul-de-sac,  backed  by  an  ocean  which,  until  the  15th 
century,  played  no  part.  Essentially,  what  constitutes 
its  current  territory  was  outside  (he  zone  of  domina- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Ghana,  the  first  political  for- 
n^ation  of  any  size  in  the  region.  It  was  also  situated 
at  the  furthest  limits  of  the  Muslim  world  of  the  time. 

It  is  precisely  from  this  zone  of  contact  with  Arabo- 
Muslim  trans-Saharan  commerce,  at  (he  approaches 
to  the  valley  of  the  Senegal  river,  that  the  first  infor- 
mation filters  through,  beginning  in  the  9ih  century 
A.D. 

The  history  as  such  of  Senegal  really  begins  with 
the  description  of  sub-Saharan  itineraries  by  the  An- 
dalusian geographer  al-Bakri  (writing  in  460/1068). 
Proceeding  along  the  course  of  the  river,  he  describes 
successively  the  towns  of  Sun  gh  an  a (or  Sangb^na),  of 
Takrur  and  of  Sill  I (or  Si  Hi).  Situated  some  200  km 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Senegal  river  (“six  days 
journey  between  it  and  the  land  of  the  Godala"’), 
Sungb^oa  is  composed  of  two  towns,  located  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  Down-stream,  between  Sungbana 
and  the  Ailaniic  Ocean,  “the  inhabited  places  follow 
on  from  one  another”.  This  zone  corresponds  to  the 
lower  valley  of  the  river,  known  historjcally  by  the 
name  of  Waalo,  Up-stream,  at  a distance  which  is  not 
given  precisely*  are  located  Taknlr,  then  Silla,  itself 
situated  at  “twenty  stages”  (more  than  600  km)  from 
Ghana.  SiUl,  tcMi,  is  composed  of  two  towns, 
separated  by  the  river. 

The  middle  valley  of  the  Senegal  represents  the  first 
centre  of  Islamisation  of  the  entire  region.  The  king  of 
Takrur.  Waar  Diaabc  (d.  432/ J 040)  wa.s  converted, 
calling  on  his  subjects  and  on  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Siila  to  accept  (he  new  religion.  His  son,  Labi,  sup- 
ported Yahya  b,  ^Umar  in  448/1056  in  the  first  con- 
flicts of  the  Almoravid  movement  [see  al- 
murabitun].  The  king  of  Silla,  for  his  part,  made  war 
on  his  non-Muslim  neighbours,  such  as  those  of 
“lS.alanbu”  (Galam),  another  city  on  the  river. 

From  this  period  onward,  the  sources  of  gold, 
which  constituted  the  principal  magnet  for  Arabo- 
lierber  merchants,  were  logged  by  travellers  and 
geographers.  The  best  gold  was  then  obtained  from  a 
site  known  as  GhiyartJ  (Gunjuru  ?),  situated  at  “eight- 
een days^  journey’^  (less  than  600  km)  to  the  south  of 
Ghana.  This  is  in  the  major  auriferous  region  of  Bam-, 
buk,  which  is  located  on  the  righi  bank  of  the  Faleme 
(a  tributary  of  the  Senegal)  and  is  divided  today  be- 
tween the  modern  states  of  Senegal  and  Mali.  In  the 
following  century,  according  to  al-Idrisj  (writing  in 
549/1 1 54),  Takrur,  which  seems  to  have  gained  by  the 
enfeeblement  of  Ghana,  possibly  by  the  Almoravids, 
exerted  its  authority  as  far  as  the  approaches  to  Bam- 
buk,  thus  controlling  exchanges  between  the  salt  of 
the  coast  and  the  gold  of  the  inlerior. 

The  kingdom  of  Takrur  was  subsequently  9 f. CO ITI 

planted  by  other  regional  political  formations,  but  the 
toptmym  survived  and  was  to  acquire  great 
significance.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
name  “Tucurooes”  (Duarte  Pacheco  Pereira,  Valen- 
lim  Fernandes,  in  the  i6th  century),  then,  in  French 
writing,  of  “Toucouleurs”,  On  the  other  hand,  until 
the  I9th  century,  the  word  Takrur  denoted  in  a loose 
fashion,  throughout  the  Arab  East,  the  Muslim 
regions  of  the  extreme  west  of  Western  Africa,  more 
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spixificalty,  lands  which  are  currendy  Senegal  and 
Mali. 

(2)  ^ Senegalese  political  malfix:  the  Grand  JotaJ- 

Bc-jiides  the  pariicipaliort  of  Takrur  in  the 
Almoravtd  movement,  the  exploits  of  the  Murdbilun 
had  few  repdi’cuasions  in  the  region  of  Senegal.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  meinoiy  has  been  magnified  to  the 
point  of  representing  the  birth  of  the  Islamic  history 
of  the  land.  This  sense  of  identification  with  the 
Almoravid  ^ikad  finds  its  best  known  expression  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  the  Jolof,  the  first  great 
historical  Senegalese  kingdom.  The  oral  sources, 
which  concentrate  on  the  achievement  of  the  founding 
hero>  claim,  in  anachronistic  fashion,  that  the  first 
sovereign  of  thcjohif.  Njajaan  Njaay,  was  the  son  of 
the  Almoravid  Abu  Bakr  b.  ^Umar,  or  one  of  his 
descend  enfs  and  successors.  Rut  this  is  a late 
genealogy,  no  doubt  fabricated  after  the  1 2th/ 18th 
century  by  Muslim  scholars  anxious  to  validate  the 
Islamic  legitimacy  of  the  dynasty  ^ in  competition  with 
other  traditions  according  to  which  the  founder  was, 
on  the  cOnfi’ary,  renowntrd  tor  his  animist  powers. 

The  **Grand  JoIoE’  was,  between  the  I3th  and  I6lh 
centuries,  the  crucible  of  new  Senegalciie  political 
identities,  more  particular  those  of  the  Wolof 
language.  But  the  reconstruction  of  the  process  re- 
mains. in  part  conjectural.  After  the  legendary  account 
of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  by  Njajaan  Njaay, 
the  oral  sources  remain  virtually  silent  regarding  the 
latter’s  successors,  only  providing  dynastic  lists  with- 
out commentaries.  These  unclear  materials  make  it 
impossible  to  establish  a firm  chronology.  At  the 
most,  by  means  of  co'nnections  and  cross-checking  it 
is  legitimate  to  locate  the  origins  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
earliest  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  In  the 
Jolof  as  in  the  Waalo,  the  dynasty  claimed  descent 
from  Njajaan  Njaay:  these  were  in  all  probability  the 
central  territories  of  the  new  hegemony.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  other  dynastic  unities,  Kajoor  (Cayor)  and 
Bawtil  (Baol)  are  given  distinct,  even  earlier  origins 
(references  to  the  Soninke  of  Ghana)  and  therefore 
needed  to  be  attached  subsetjuently  to  the  great  totali- 
ty, Similarly,  the  Wolofisation'’  of  these  iwo  coun- 
tries was  accomplished,  after  some  delay,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Grand  Jolof.  Later  still,  there  took 
place  the  integration  of  the  southern  kingdoms  of 
Sereer  language,  of  Siin  (Sine)  and  of  Saalum 
(Salou  m). 

The  process  of  extension  of  the  political  range  of  the 
Jolof  was  overshadowed  by  the  expansion  of  the  em- 
pire of  Mali  [^.  u.  ]*  At  it$  zenith  (first  half  of  the  14th 
century),  this  empire  gained  a foothold  in  the  valleys 
of  ihc  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  defeated  the  sovereign 
of  the  Jolof,  if  the  Malinkc  tradition,  and  it  alone,  is 
to  be  believed,  and  radiated,  in  a fashion  difficuli  to 
determine,  over  the  rest  of  the  region.  Political 
litulature  bears  numerous  traces  of  this  pc*riod  of 
Malinkc  control.  The  titles  of  Jara  (chief)  or  o(  jaf-ba 
(great  chief),  which  came  to  lie  widely  used  in  Wolof 
hierarchies,  are  directly  borrowed  from  the  Malinkc 
language.  Genealogical  connections  with  the  dyna.sty 
of  Mali  also  appear  throughout  the  Senegambian 
zone.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
Jolof  was  at  its  zenith,  its  territory  extending  as  far  as 
Fcrlo,  to  the  east,  and  Gambia,  (o  the  south,  while 
Takrur  continued  to  exert  its  power  further  to  the 
east,  from  the  central  valley  of  the  Senegal  to  Bam- 
buk.  At  the  same  time,  Mali,  in  a process  of  decline, 
nevertheless  maintained  its  pre.ssure,  particularly  in 
the  Gambian  valley, 

Bui  the  empire  of  the  Jolof  was  weakly  centralised 
and  the  subsidiary  kingdoms  enjoyed  considerable 


autonomy,  sometimes  engaging  in  dissidcnce.  The 
sovereign  {baarha)  direcily  governed  only  the  province 
of  Jolof  as  such,  an  inland  region  separated  from 
maritime  t raHic.  As  a means  of  surmounting  this  han- 
dicap the  Grown  Prince  jelen,  ousted  In  a war 

of  succession,  made  his  way,  in  1488,  to  Lisbon,  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  and  having  regained  his  throne, 
played  an  active  part  in  the  control  of  imports  (horses, 
iron,  weapons,  fabrics,  leather  and  glass  objects,  etc  ). 

The  coasts  of  Sene  gam  bia  were  discovered  by  the 
Porruguese  around  J445.  The  Wolof  lands  represent 
in  this  context  the  first  *’morseP'  of  Black  Africa  ex- 
plored by  the  Portuguese.  The  testimonies  of  these 
navigators,  superseding  the  somewhat  limited  Arab 
sources,  provide  considerable  new  material  for  the 
understanding  of  Senegalese  societies  in  the  1 5lh 
century. 

By  combining  these  elements  of  information  with 
those  assembled  later,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  essen- 
tial character  of  these  sucieties.  They  are  first  of  all 
marked  by  a very  strict  hierarchy  sat  ion  of  social 
classes:  the  geer  (free  men),  the  neeno  (considered  in- 
ferior. of  low  ‘"caste”,  consisting  of  memljers  of  en- 
dogamic  groups  specialising  in  the  practice  of  certain 
artisanal  occupations,  smiths,  millers,  etc.)  and  the 
joarti  (slaves  and  depc:ndents).  Power  belonged  to 
members  of  the  ruling  families.  In  the  Senegam- 
bian zone,  kinship  is  established  both  in  the  mciternal 
and  the  paternal  line;  m at ri lineages  arc  called 
and  patrilineages  geno.  The  inheritance  of  goods  and 
positions  exposes,  in  variable  proportions  according 
to  dynasties  and  periods,  this  double  filiation.  Thus 
transmission  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Jolof,  from  the 
outset  until  the  end,  is  predominantly  patrilineal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Waalo.  the  Kajoor  and  the  Bawul 
practised  a bilincal  system  from  the  16th  to  the  I9lh 
century,  and  previously,  in  certain  cases,  possibly  a 
matrilineal  system.  In  the  entourage  of  these  Wolof 
kings,  a lady  of  the  Court  (mf>ther.  aunt  or  elder 
sister),  the  Ungeer,  exercises  a substantial  authority 
which  Underlines  tlie  rule  of  matrilinearity  in  these 
complex  systems. 

The  diffusion  of  Islam  in  these  kingdoms  is  still  very 
uneven.  The  Portuguese  texts  speak  of  animist  prac- 
tices and  evoke  the  propensity  of  the  Wolof  for  the 
abuse  of  akohoJ.  They  also  illustrate  the  important 
role  played  by  fci reign  preachers,  the  majority  of  them 
from  neighbouring  Zanaga  groups  (contemporary 
Mauritaiiia).  These  are  known  by  the  name  of  bisierin 
or  bixerin  (in  contemporary  Wolof,  serin ^ equivalent  of 
shaykhy.  From  the  early  17lh  century  onwards,  the 
term  “marabout”  comers  into  general  use  and  is 
sub.stituted  for  the  latter.  As  in  the  rest  of  western 
Sudan  in  the  same  pcrktdl.  Islam  is  the  faith  of  dites 
and  of  merchants,  an  Islam  of  the  court,  which  docs 
not  exclude,  on  the  pan  of  the  sovereign,  at  his  sub- 
jects’ behest,  recourse  to  instruments  of  legitimacy 
borrowed  from  ancestral  cults  (feasts,  dancing, 
sacrifices  etc.). 

(3)  I'he  turning-point  of  the  16th  century : a new  political 
landscape. 

The  years  Following  1.600  saw  a significant  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  region:  the  accessioritldaf.COm 
power  of  a Peul  Or  Fulbc  dynasty  in  neighbouring 
Takrur,  and  the  autonomy  of  the  subordinate  king- 
doms, destabilised  the  unity  of  the  Jolof. 

The  history  of  the  interior  of  Senegambia  is  mark- 
ed, during  the  second  half  of  the  1 5th  century,  by  a 
hostile  campaign  of  great  breadth  instigated  by  PeuI 
originating  from  the  border  regions  of  the  Sahel,  in  a 
double  movirment,  north-south  and  then  south-north. 

Between  146Q  and  1480  the  PeuI  ert}ssed  the  central 
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valley  of  the  Senegal  in  the  direction  of  ihe  Gambia. 
Sooii  afterwards^  a PeuI  state  was  founded  by  Tengela 
in  th^GFuutiiiQaaloo  (Fouia  Djaion,  currently  in 
Guinea  [see  futa  ijjALLONj),  while  PeuI  forces  con- 
fronted those  of  Mali.  From  1490  onward,  Tcngeia 
and  his  son  Koli  campaigned  along  the  current 
eastern  frontier  of  Senegal.  TengeJa  was  killed  in  1S12 
in  a confrontation  with  troops  of  the  Songhay  enfipire 
(an  empire  Centred  On  the  loop  of  the  Niger)  and  Koli 
(son  of)  Tengela  undertook  the  occupation  of  Takrur, 
where  he  founded  a new  dynasty,  that  of  the 
Dcniyanke  (pi,  Deniyankoobe).  T he  Peul  power  eje- 
eried  pressure  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Joloft  in 
particular  through  the  occupation  of  the  Ferlo. 

The  same  period  witnessed  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Kajoor,  annexirtg  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verde,  a 
strategic  commercial  area,  between  1482  and  J5J5, 
then,  between  1530  and  1550,  defeating  the  Jolof  in 
battle  (the  victory  of  Danki).  The  Kajoor  seceded,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  other  tributary  kingdoms. 

After  the  dislocation  of  the  Grand  Joloft  provisional 
equilihrium  was  established  between  the  four  Wolof 
kingdoms  Waalo,  Kajoor,  Bawol)  and,  more 

broadly,  between  the  Senegambian  states  (besides  the 
afore-mentioned,  the  Fuuta  of  the  Deniyankoobe— 
formerly  1‘akrur^ — lo  the  north,  and  the  Si  in  and  the 
SaaJum,  to  the  south),  A new  disposition  of  forces  was 
progressively  brought  into  being,  marked  by  the  am- 
bitions of  the  Fuuta,  the  power  of  the  Kajoor  and  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Saalum. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  16lh  century^  the  buutba  of 
thejolof  passed  for  some  time  under  the  protectorate 
of  the  Fuuta.  The  bmk  of  the  Waalo  followed,  after 
some  delay,  and  in  its  turn  paid  tribute  to  the  Fuuta. 
I’he  Deniyanke  dynasty  reached  its  zenith  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century  under  the  reign  of  the 
Samba  Lainu.  In  confrontation  with  this 
regional  power,  a new  hegemony  was  established 
under  the  leadership  of  Amari  Ngoone,  the  archifccl 
of  the  victory  over  the  Joloft  who  united  the  Bawol 
and  the  Kajoor  under  his  authority,  but  this  union 
collapsed  at  the  end  of  the  I6th  century.  Hencefor- 
ward, the  Wolof  found  themselves  divided  on  a Lasting 
basis  between  the  four  independent  political  entities, 
which  were  to  continue  in  operation,  within  virtually 
stable  frontiers,  until  the  colonial  conquest,  although 
the  memory  of  their  lost  unity  was  not  to  disappear. 
For  all  the  Senegambian  powers,  access  to  the  coast  or 
to  the  two  major  rivers  of  the  region,  represented  a 
vital  asset,  European  commerce,  dictated,  in  fact,  to 
an  increasing  extent,  not  only  the  trade  but  also  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  region. 

(4)  The  period  oj  the  slave  trade. 

The  ftrsl  Portuguese  incursion  took  place,  around 
1445,  at  Arguin,  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Mauritania.  From  there,  the  Portuguese  proceeded 
along  the  courses  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  with 
the  object  of  reaching  the  sources  of  gold,  thus  diver- 
ting the  internal  commercial  routes  towards  the  Atlan- 
tic. From  this  time  onwards,  the  traffic  in  slaves  began 
to  flourish.  Senegambia  constituted  in  fact  the 
primary  source  of  slaves  embarked  directly  for  Europe 
by  sea  and  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  exporter 
throughout  the  16th  century,  until  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
and  Angola  took  over  this  role  in  the  following 
century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Por- 
tuguese commercial  monopoly  was  shattered  by  the 
successive  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  the  British  and  the 
French.  The  new  powers  divided  the  coast  into  rival 
zones  of  inlliijence.  The  Dutch  established  themselves 
on  the  island  of  Go  re  a in  1621.  After  temporary  Por- 


tuguese re-oceupafions  (in  1629  and  1645),  they  were 
obliged  to  cede  the  lerritory  to  the  British  (1667),  then 
to  the  French  (1677).  In  1659,  the  French  built  the 
fortress  of  Saint-Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 
river,  and  organised  an  active  network  covering  the 
whole  of  the  river  valley.  For  their  pan,  the  British  es- 
tablished themselves,  in  1651,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia. 

This  European  implantation  had  profound  effects 
on  political  and  social  dispositions.  The  hunt  for 
slaves  led  to  violence  and  exacerbated  the  tensions  be- 
tween Senegalese  kingdoms  and  European  traders, 
and  within  the  Senegalese  kingdoms  themselves.  A 
social  revolution  was  created,  under  the  flag  of  Islam, 
as  a reaction  against  the  extortions  of  the  ruling 
aristocracies.  It  is  known  in  the  European  texts  of  the 
period  as  the  '"war  of  the  marabouts''  or  '"Toubenan 
movement'*  (from  Arabic  tawba  "conversion, 
repentance*^). 

Initially,  a iHihad  born  among  Berbers  of 
Mauritania,  at  the  initiative  of  a religious  utopian  and 
reformer  named  Na^ir  al-Dln,  as  a reaction  against 
the  double  pressure  of  Arab  H^ssam  warriors  moving 
towards  the  south  and  of  the  Europeans  installed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river,  erupted  in  the  river 
valley,  where  jt  acquired  aspects  of  supplementary 
significance.  The  desire  to  convert  the  populace  to 
Islam  was  combined  here  with  opposition  to  the  Euro- 
pean slave  trade.  Between  1673  and  1677,  the  dilhdd 
was  victorious  in  the  Waalo,  in  the  Fuuta,  in  ihc  Jolof 
and  in  the  Kajoor.  But  this  victory'  was  everywhere 
ephemeral.  In  Mauritania  (where  this  war  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Skar  Bubhd),  the  men  of  religion 
(e^wdjfa)  were  forced  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
warriors.  On  the  Senegalese  side,  the  local  dynasties 
re-established  their  authority  everywhere,  with  the 
military  and  material  aid  of  the  French  traders  of 
Saint-Louis.  This  restoration  was  accompanied  by  an 
anti- Islamic  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  warrior 
aristocracies,  who  delivered  the  defeated  survivors  in-^ 
to  slavery.  In  these  circumstances,  adherence  to  Islam 
took  on  a different  meaning:  from  being  the 
distinguishing  sign  of  an  ^lite  in  mediaeval  Sudanese 
societies,  it  became  the  symbol  of  an  ideology  of 
dissidence  and  revolt  against  pagan  tyrannies  (in  par- 
ticular the  power  of  the  eeddo  warriors,  "slaves  of  the 
crown  ' in  the  service  of  the  ruling  families)  and  the 
foreign  occupation.  "Islam  which  had  hitherto  been 
an  Islam  of  the  court,  the  monopoly  of  the  powerful* 
wa.s  to  an  increasing  extent  rejected  by  this 
aristocracy,  which  was  to  be  more  or  less  hostile  to  it 
until  the  time  of  the  colonial  conquest**  (B,  Barry, 
1972,  157).  In  these  circumstances  of  repression,  the 
Muslim  communities  became  pacific  and  minority 
enclaves,  which  periodically  attracted  to  themselves 
dispossessed  and  exploited  peasants. 

The  I8fh  century  witnessed  the  consolidation  of 
these  tendencies.  T he  development  of  the  cultivation 
of  sugar-cane,  cotton  and  tobacco  in  America  led  to 
an  expansion  of  slave  traffic  and  its  geograph icai  ex- 
tension beyond  Sencgambia.  European  demand  was 
henceforward  extended  to  gum,  a resin  of  acacia 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  Saharo-Saheltan 
the  region.  En  the  Senegalese  kingdoms,  the  exacerba- 
tion of  competition  for  access  to  European  products 
gave  the  advantage  to  militarised  groups,  in  particular 
to  the  ceddo  warlords  who  imposed  their  will  on  the  rul- 
ing dynasties.  I n confrontation  with  the  powers  of  the 
cedda,  Islamic  teaching  was  seen  as  a possible  response 
CO  the  general  crisis. 

Within  the  Senegalese  stales,  the  Muslim  com- 
munities consolidated  themselves  under  the  leadership 
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of  LnHucntial  religious  families,  who  were  noi  averse 
to  iitvokine  occult  means  to  intimidaic  their  adver- 
saries. Mu  sli^PHIc  laves,  linked  together  by 

regular  contacts  and  expressions  of  solidarity* 
organised  themselves,  cither  to  snatch  an  ever  more 
extensive  autonomy,  or  to  unleash  Islamic  revolu- 
tions. Their  leaders,  ' 'graduates'"  trained  in  the  same 
schools,  in  particular  the  religious  centres  of  Pir  and 
of  Kokki  in  the  Kajoor,  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Berber  £wdya  masters,  shared  the  same  culcurc  and  ex* 
changed  information  and  plans. 

Since  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  around  1690,  the 
Bundu,  a 7,one  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal 
river  in  the  east  of  the  country*  which  had  attracted 
numerous  Muslims  of  the  Fuuta  Tooro  lleeing  from 
repression,  had  been  the  epicentre  of  a Muslim 
revolution  led  by  a Fuutanke  scholar  by  the  name  of 
Malik  Sii  (Sy).  whtj  had  studied  at  Pir  and  was  direct- 
ly inspired  by  the  model  of  Nasir  al-Dln.  'I’he  Muslim 
party  was  thus  assured  of  control  of  the  valley  of  the 
Faleme,  doubly  rich  on  account  of  agricultural 
resources  and  gold  deposits  (Bambuk),  Like  Ni^iir  al- 
Din,  Malik  took  the  title  of  ahimmi  and  laid 

the  foundations  of  a regime  which  was  to  evolve  in 
dynastic  fashion. 

'rhe  Bundu  was  a ladder  towards  the  Fuuta  Jaaloo, 
a mountain  range  recently  colonised  by  the  Peul. 
where  other  partisans  of  Nasir  ai*Oln  fleeing  repres- 
sion had  also  taken  refuge.  In  1725.  a second  Islamic 
revolution  erupted  in  this  region  of  what  is  now 
Guinea.  In  its  turn  U was  to  serve  as  the  model  for  a 
movement  of  the  same  nature  which  was  victorious  in 
1776  in  the  Fuuta  Tooro  and  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
Dcniyankc  dynasty.  The  religious  party,  known  by 
the  name  of  t&orods  (from  a Peul  root  which  sign  tiles, 
according  to  the  hypotheses  proptjsed,  ‘‘to  beg^*  or 
'to  pray’")  was  led  by  two  former  pupils  of  the  schools 
of  Pit  and  of  Kokki*  Su Layman  Bal  and  *^Abd  al- 
b-adir,  the  first  ahnami  and  anifr  al-mii^TniFitn  of  the 
Fuuta.  ^Abd  al-Kadir  opposed  the  sale  of  Muslims  at 
Saint-Louis  and  blocked  the  communications  and  the 
supply-routes  of  the  French  fortress. 

The  io&fodo  party  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
tend Islamic  power  to  the  neighbouring  Wolof 
kingdoms,  but  it  encountered  determined  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  {damef)  of  the  Kajoor, 
Amri  Ngoone  Ndccla,  whose  forces  crushed  the 
Fuutanke  army  at  Bungoy  in  1790.  'rhe  Islamic 
revolution  was  brought  to  a dcliniiivc  halt.  In  the 
Fuuta,  the  new  aristocracy  of  the  Toomdo  ap- 
propriated land  and  dominated  the  country,  while  the 
regime  of  the  consumed  by  internecine  rivalry 

and  struggles  over  succession  between  families,  was  in 
dire  need  of  stability  (between  IS  06  and  iB54,  20  can- 
didates came  to  power  on  45  occasions,  which,  taking 
account  of  interregnums,  represents  an  average  of  less 
than  a year  per  fclgn).  As  in  (he  Bundu  and  Fuuta 
Jaaloo,  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  party*  trained 
originally  as  scholars,  progressively  yielded  power  to 
a new  warrior  aristocracy  which  had  no  direct  links 
with  religious  studies.  However,  the  Islamic  character 
of  the  state  was  reinforced  by  a network  of  schools  and 
of  which  had  the  function  of  di  flu  sing  and  pro- 

moting the 

In  the  Wolof  kingdoms,  the  Muslim  groups  main- 
tained their  cohesion  and,  sometimes,  emigrated 
towards  more  hospitable  regions  (such  as  those  from 
the  province  of  Njambur.  to  the  north  of  the  Kajoor, 
who  went  into  exile  in  huge  numbers  in  the  pt'ninsula 
of  Cape  Verde.) 

(5)  The  rit^airy  betwem  the  three  p&wers:  the  warriors,  the 
reiigiou.^,  the  French  of  Saint- Louis. 


Al  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (18 14),  Britain  imposed 
on  the  European  powers  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  Although  illicit  commerce”  continued  for 
some  time,  the  entire  balance  of  Atlantic  trading  was 
comprehensively  overiurncd.  The  Congress  of  Vien- 
na also  restored  to  French  its  warehouses  in  Senegal, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  British- 

After  lengthy  research,  the  gmund-nut  was  iden- 
tilied  by  the  French  as  the  product  providing  the  best 
substitute  for  rhe  slave-trade  (the  British  opting,  for 
their  part,  for  palm-oil).  From  1840  onwards,  the 
ground-nut  was  seen  as  the  miracle  crop  which  could 
rescue  French  commerce  in  Senegal  from  stagnation. 
This  choice  led  in  its  turn  to  a policy  of  intervention 
and  more  resolute  territorial  expansion.  It  was 
Faidherbe*  governor  of  Senegal  between  1854  and 
1865,  who  inaugurated  this  process  of  colonial  con- 
quest: occupation  of  the  Waalo(l855),  construction  of 
new  posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Senegal  river*  political 
and  military  interference  in  the  Kajoor,  and  vic- 
torious intervention  in  the  Saalum  (1859)*  These  cam- 
paigns accentuated  the  fragility  of  the  Senegalese 
kingdoms- 

There  was  only  one  force,  originating  in  (he  east, 
which  could  represent  an  alternative  to  the  French 
hegemony.  It  was  embodied  by  a toorodo  of  the  Fuuta, 
a veteran  of  the  Pilgrimage,  endowed  wi(h  the  title  of 
idifiiifa  of  the  new  Ti^lniyya  brotherhood,  named  al* 
tladisy  ^Umar  al-Futl.  The  latter,  also  inspired  by  the 
model  of  the  caliphate  of  Sokoto  (northern  Nigeria) 
where  he  had  lived  For  several  years  and  taken  a wife, 
sought  to  revive  the  toorodo  tradition  of  Islamic  reform. 
Establishing  himself  to  the  north  of  the  Fuuta  Jaaloo, 
he  attracted  to  his  cause  thousands  of  “social  Juniors’^ 
from  his  native  territory,  in  search  of  adventure  and 
social  advancement*  and  anxious  to  escape  the  crisis 
of  pfjwer  in  the  Fuuta  Tooro.  In  1846*  ^Umar  under- 
took his  lirst  tour  of  preaching  and  recruitment  in 
eastern  Senegambia  and  in  the  Fuuta  Tooro,  He  was 
faced  by  the  opposition  both  of  the  existing  hierarchies 
in  the  Fuuta  and  of  the  French,  worried  by  this  new 
.source  of  instability. 

^Umar  proclaimed  the  ^ihad  in  1852.  At  the  end  of 
1854  he  occupied  the  Bambuk,  invaded  the  Bundu 
and  established  himself  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Senegal.  In  1857,  he  instigated  a siege  of  the  French 
fortress  of  Medine,  situated  in  the  upper  valley,  but 
was  unable  to  complete  it  successfully  and  suffered 
heavy  losses.  Henceforward,  al-Hasys^  ^Umar 
withdrew  from  Senega!  and  directed  hb  efforts  against 
the  Bambara  animist  hegemonies  which  then 
dominated  the  entire  western  zone  of  what  is  now 
Mali.  But  he  continued  to  draw  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
from  the  human  reservoir  of  the  Fuuta  Tooro,  thus 
contributing  to  the  phenomenon  f ergo  (emigration), 
which  had  profound  ctTccts  on  the  riparian  societies. 

4’aking  up  the  legacy  of  al-ljadjslj  ^Umar  (who  died 
in  1864  and  whose  empire  survived  for  a further 
generation  on  the  territory  of  what  is  now  Mali),  some 
Sene  gam  bian  leaders,  influenced  by  the  ^Umarl  t^ihdd 
or  by  the  Uiorodr^  model,  revived  in.  their  turn  a militant 
and  radical  programme.  In  Senegambia,  the  principal 
figure  was  a dbciple  of  aJ-IJa^jli  ^Umar  ll^thc  name  ' 
of  Ma  Ba  Jaaxu,  who  dominated  the  stage  in  Senegal 
from  1861  to  1867.  He  took  the  title  of  aliimmi  and 
founded  a state  covering  the  land  between  the  Saalum 
and  the  Gambia  and  extending,  for  a brief  period,  as 
far  as  the  Senegal  river,  Ma  Ba  Jaaxu  was  killed  in 
1867  while  attempting  to  subdue  the  Siin,  who  re- 
mained resolutely  animist. 

Some  of  his  companions  were  to  persist  in  the  strug- 
gle for  Islamic  reform  and  against  French  expan- 
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Mioniiim,  included  Lai  Joor(Lai  Dyor)»  tda/nei  of 

the  Kajoor^  and  al-BiirJ  Njay,  his  nephew,  huurha  of 
the  Jolof,  Orherj lieutenants  of  Ma  Ba  maintained 
positions  of  power  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Gam- 
bia. But  the  most  signifLcant  figures  In  the  long  term 
were  to  be  non-coriibattant  rnarabouts.  The  change  in 
emphasis  was  embodied  in  particular,  a little  Later,  by 
Amadu  Batnba,  founder  of  Mundism,  whose  father, 
Moniar  Anta  Sali,  had  been  the  tutor  of  Ma  Ba’s  son 
and  an  adviser  to  l^t  Joor, 

Parallel  developments  took  place  in  the  Fuuta. 
Cunfrunted  by  a warlord,  Abdul  Bokar  Kan,  who,  bt^- 
iween  1860  and  1890,  at te in  pled  to  re-establish  the 
unity  and  the  independence  of  the  Fuuta  and  to  oppose 
the  large-scale  drain  of  the  human  resources  of  the 
region  in  the  direction  of  the  post-^Umarf  empire, 
other  religious  figures  called  for  the  restoration  of 
loorodo  ideals:  these  were  Cerno  Brahim,  a pupil  of  the 
Moorish  Zwdya  of  Trarza,  in  the  eastern  Fuuta,  and 
Amadu  Seexu,  son  and  disciple  of  an  influential 
religious  p^^'rsonage.  closely  linked  to  the  school  of 
Kokki,  who  was  proclaimed  Mahdi  in  the  western 
Fuuta  in  1828  (whence  the  name  of  Madiyankoobc 
"followers  of  the  Mahdi' \ given  to  the  movement), 
Gerno  Brahim.  for  his  pan,  was  defeated  by  allies  of 
Abdul  Bokar  Kan,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Senegal, 
in  1869.  The  same  year,  at  the  time  of  a devastating 
cholera  epidemic,  Amadu  Seexu  followed  his  father^s 
example  in  calling  for  a movement  of  reform  and  of 
purification.  The  mobilisation  of  forces,  and  the  ten- 
sion which  ensued,  led  to  a direct  confrontation  with 
the  French.  Amadu  Seoxu  allied  himself  temporarily 
with  Lat  Joor,  the  former  companion  of  Ma  Ba.  and 
pretender  to  the  thrtme  of  the  Kajoor,  and  won 
numerous  victories  over  the  French,  For  his  part,  Ab- 
dul Bokar  Kan  avriided  any  direct  confrontation  with 
the  Madiyankoobe  whose  leader,  powerless  to  rally 
the  entirety  of  the  Fuuta  and  being  much  more 
respected  in  Wolof  circles,  emigrated  with  all  his 
forces  to  the  Jolof.  Having  become  a threat  to  the 
Wolof  dynasties,  Amadu  Seexu  found  himself  pro- 
gressively isolated.  Along  with  hundreds  of  his  sup- 
porters he  was  killed  by  a French  expeditionary  force 
in  a bloody  battle  in  1875. 

A final  large-scale  religious  movement  was  launch- 
ed. in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Senegal  river,  by 
M amadu  Laamtn  Daraame,  a Soninke  of  the  Ga- 
jaaga.  from  a religious  family,  who  had  made  the 
Pilgrimage  lo  Mecca  and  who,  having  expressed 
criticisms  with  regard  to  the  ^Umart  regime,  was  tem- 
|n>rarily  imprisoned  by  Amadu  Seexu  (Sh^ykhu). 
sovereign  of  Segou,  son  and  successfiir  <jf  al-Hadjdj 
^Umar.  In  J885  Mamadu  Laaniin  launched  a 
which  united  the  majority  of  the  heterogenous  popula- 
tions of  the  Upper  River,  especially  those  of  the 
Soninke,  Jaxanke,  Maninka  and  Xasonke  ethnic 
groups,  in  what  is  now  the  frontier  region  between 
Senegal  and  Mali.  He  occupied  the  Bundu  and  Upper 
Gambia,  ihi'eafening  the  rearguard  of  the  French 
trocjps  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  ^Umari  empire. 
He  was  finally  killed  in  1886. 

Thus  Senegambia  was,  throughout  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury. the  scene  of  complex  confrontations  involving 
protagonists  of  three  types;  the  warriors  and 
monarchy,  defenders  of  the  traditional  order,  the 
religious  ?,ealots  who,  since  the  end  of  the  1 7iK  cen- 
tury, had  pursued  a programme  of  social  and  political 
reform  based  on  the  Islamic  and  the  French 

who,  having  started  out  as  ordinary  commercial  part- 
ners paying  fees  to  their  African  middlemen,  were 
constantly  gaining  territory  and  acting  like  con- 
querors. On  the  confront  a!  ion  between  warriors  and 


religious  ^cealots,  both  groups  being  themselves  wrack- 
ed by  internal  divisions,  there  was  superimposed  to  an 
ever-increasing  extent  that  between  African  and 
French  interests.  This  situation  accounts  for  the  in- 
stability of  alliances  and  counter-alliances.  Caught  be- 
tween two  fires — ^the  French  of  Saint-Louis  and  the 
religious  reformers — the  monarch s,  who  were  also 
dependent  on  their  entourages,  made  alliances, 

according  to  circumstances,  with  one  party  or  the 
cpiher.  Following  the  suppression  of  religious  in- 
itiatives, in  which  they  collaborated  in  numerous 
eases,  they  hoped  to  fmd  some  common  ground  with 
Saint-lxjuis,  but  were  in  their  turn  eliminated  at  the 
end  of  the  century;  Lat  Joor  was  killed  in  battle  in 
1886,  al-Buri  Njaay  was  forced  into  exile  in  1890,  and 
Abdul  Bokar.  powerless  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
the  Fuuta,  was  killed  by  Moors  actiiig  on  behalf  of  the 
French  in  1891. 

The  last  efforts  at  resistance  were  those  mounted,  in 
the  non-lslamised  south,  by  the  Joola  of  Lower- 
Casamance,  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia.  The  French 
administration,  reduced  to  a few  coastal  warehouses, 
sought  to  take  possession  of  maritime  Casa  ma  nee  with 
the  aim  of  developing  there  the  production  of  rubber. 

But  the  Joola  took  advantage  of  the  inaccessibility  of 
their  villages  and  of  the  localised  nature  of  their  power 
to  impede  French  penetration.  From  1885  onward, 
€>Tganised  on  a village-based  structure,  they  resisted 
the  French  with  some  success,  and  their  movement 
was  to  remain  active  until  the  First  World  War. 

(6)  l*ke  Co/ciiy  itf  Smegai. 

The  conquest  of  Senegal  by  France  resptmded  to  a 
double  objective:  strategic,  providing  a base  t>f  depar- 
ture for  the  advance  on  the  Sudan  (Segou,  the  ^UmarT 
capital  on  the  Niger,  fell  in  1890),  and  economic,  for 
the  development  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground-nut, 
especially  in  the  Kajoor.  In  1885,  the  ground-nut  re- 
presented 70%  of  the  colony's  exports  and  was  poised 
to  become  its  sole  crop. 

Beyond  the  various  legal  constructs,  the  true 
ftmnder  of  the  colony  of  Senega],  reduced  to  a lew 
isolated  trading  posts  at  the  time  of  the  French  return 
in  1B17,  was  the  governor  Fa  id  he  rbe  (1854-1865,  with 
a brief  interruption  in  1861).  At  hb  own  initiative, 
and  with  the  active  support  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity tif  Bordeaux,  Faidherbe,  who  had  been  train- 
ed in  the  Arab  Bureaux  in  Algeria,  directed  his  efforts 
towards  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  Senegal 
river.  He  was  diverted  from  operations  nearer  the 
coast  by  the  separation  of  Goree  into  a distinct  entity 
belonging  to  the  "'Marine".  Protected  by  the  Parisian 
administration,  Faidherbe  received  the  necessary 
funds  and  reinforcements.  He  also  knew  how  to 
cultivate  an  image  of  distinction  in  influential  French 
circles,  showing  himself  receptive  to  scholars, 
publicists  and  Journalists.  Like  Bonaparte  in  Egypt, 
Faidherbe  surrounded  himself  with  young  officers, 
graduates  of  military  schools.  Combining  diplcmiacy 
with  firmness,  he  encouraged  the  signing  of  treaties  of 
protectorate  with  African  chiefs,  but  he  also  organised 
the  Senegale.se  TiTsilimTs^  an  African  force  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  colonial  power,  later  to  enjoy  a great  for- 
tune. To  train  an  African  elite  for  i]i«r0:d<li.>bfliiSlar.COITI 
termediary  between  the  Senegalese  people  and  the 
French  authorities,  he  founded  for  this  purpose  the 
"Ecole  des  Dtages"  (1855-1871),  which  was  later  to 
become  the  "Ecole  des  Fils  des  Chefs  ct  des  Inter- 
prefes"  (1893).  With  the  annexation  of  the  Waalo 
(1856),  a collection  of  dispersed  trading  posts  was 
replaced  by  a single  and  continuous  tract  of  occupied 
territory,  the  first  of  its  kind  for  the  French  in  West 
Africa.  On  26  February  1859,  the  island  of  Goree  and 
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the  southern  trading  pcjsts  were  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  governor  of  Senegal.  The  Kajoor,  the 
major  ground-nuts,  all  the  outlets  for  which 

were  cohtrt^ed  by  French  commerce,  was  pro- 
gressively encircled-  A display  of  force  in  the  Kajioor 
and  the  replacement  of  the  darnel  January -May  1861) 
overcame  all  resistance.  'Lhe  retreat  of  aJ-Hadidi 
^Umar  (Treaty  of  Medina,  August  i860),  removed 
the  threat  of  {^ihdd  and  consolidated  the  structure.  If 
these  impressive  achievements  are  supplemented  by 
the  organisational  work  conducted  on  the  ground  (ad- 
ministrative infrastructures,  h'rench  and  Francn- 
Muslirn  schools,  Muslim  tribunals,  modernisation  of 
Saint-Louis,  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Senegal,  etc.) 
it  is  evident  that,  without  substantial  means, 
Faidherbe  had  transformed — twenty- five  years  before 
the  great  colonial  partition  of  Africa — a network  of 
trading  posts  of  mediocre  importance  into  a colony  of 
30,000  km^,  to  which  should  be  added  the  zone  of  in- 
fluence created  in  the  interior  by  the  various  treaties 
of  protectorate  and  by  settlements  along  the  river  or 
on  the  southern  coast.  Guided  by  the  Algerian  ex- 
perience, Faidherbe  conducted  a rather  Islamophiie 
policy,  using  Muslim  institutions  as  an  arm  of  the 
French  domination.  ^I  his  period  saw  the  beginnings  of 
a phenomenon  which  was  to  persist  for  several  genera- 
tions, the  privileged  status  enjoyed  by  represematives 
of  Muslim  Elites  of  the  region  of  Saint-Louis  and  of 
(he  river;  Shaykh  Sidiyya  Baba  (1862-1*^26),  a Kadirl 
Moorish  dignitary  of  Trarza,  Sliatykh  Sa^ad  Buh 
(1850-J917),  another  Kadirl  (and  Fadili)  Moorish 
figure,  the  interpreter  Huh  al-Mogdad,  drawn  from 
the  same  circles,  Amadu  Mukhtar  Sakho,  kddi  of 
Boghe  (Fuuta)  from  1903  to  1934,  and  a number  of 
prominent  citizens  and  merchants  of  Saint-Louis 
(Hamat  Njaay/Ndiaye,  etc  ), 

A decree  of  16  June  1893  created  the  '"Gouverne- 
ment  General  dc  I^Afrique  Occidentale  Fran^aise" 
(A.O.F.),  whose  titular  head,  based  at  Saint-Louis, 
combined  his  duties  with  those  of  governor  of 
Senegal.  A decree  of  1902  separated  the  two  func- 
tions: the  Governor- General  took  up  residence  in 
Dakar,  while  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Senegal  re- 
mained in  Saini-l-ouis.  A decree  of  18  October  1904 
established  the  definitive  organisation  of  the  A.O.F. 
and  presented  Senegal  as  a colony  composed  of  “ter- 
ritories of  direct  administration^’^  (the  four  communes 
of  Saint-Jjouis,  Goree,  Rufisque  and  Dakar,  with 
their  suburbs,  and  the  coastal  zone  traversed  by  the 
Dakar-Saint-Louis  railway)  and  the  "^'protccttirate 
lands”  of  the  interior. 

The  “Four  Communes”  represented  an  excep- 
rional  case  in  the  French  colonial  system  in  Africa.  A 
decree  of  10  August  1872  had  accorded  to  Saint-Louis 
and  Goree-Dakar  the  status  of  fully  functional  com- 
munes. In  1880,  this  status  had  been  extended  to 
Rufisque,  while,  in  1887,  Goree  and  Dakar  had  been 
separated  into  two  distinct  communal  entities.  Be- 
tween 1872  and  1887,  the  Four  Communes  were  en- 
dowed with  an  organisaiiofi  copied  From  the  French 
model,  't  he  decree  of  4 February  1879  created  an 
elected  General  Council,  on  the  model  of  the  practice 
followed  in  the  French  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  1848  (with  an  interruption  under  the 
Second  Empire)  the  inhabitants  of  Saint-Louis  and  of 
Goree  had  elected  a deputy  to  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  This  right  was  extended  to  nationals  of  the 
Four  Communes.  This  example  of  very  close  assimila- 
tion to  the  metropolitan  regime  was  not  extended  fur- 
ther; until  the  Second  World  War,  ii  never  covered 
more  than  of  the  Senegalese  population.  The 

otlier  nationals  of  the  territory  were,  as  in  the  other 


colonies,  “French  subjects”,  subordinated,  by  a 
decree  of  20  September  1887,  to  the  local  colonial 
regime,  by  which  they  could  be  regularly  requisition- 
ed for  works  in  the  public  interest,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  right  of  movement  was  limited  and  they 
were  subject  to  the  discretionary  power  of  the  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  Four  Communes,  on  account  of  their  privileg- 
ed status,  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  first  black 
elites,  whose  claims,  throughout  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  were  directed  towards  total  assimilation.  The 
first  land  mark  event  took  place  in  1914  with  (he  elec- 
tion, on  a huge  majority  (1,900  votes  against  671)  of 
a negro  customs  official,  Blaise  Diagne,  competing 
with  a candidate  of  mixed  parentage  supported  by  (he 
administration,  Blaise  Diagne  had  benefited,  especial- 
ly, from  the  support  of  the  Murfd  brotherhood.  For 
the  first  time  a Black  African  sat  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment . A law,  sponsored  by  Blaise  Diagne  and  pro- 
mulgated in  191.3,  enlarged  the  constituency  of 
French  citizens,  stipulating  that  all  the  nat  ionals  of  the 
Four  Communes  and  their  descendants  should  enjoy 
citizen  status.  As  a valued  representative  of  the 
French  government,  with  the  title  of  Commissioner  of 
the  Republic  and  the  rank  of  Governor-General, 

Blaise  Diagne  contributed  actively  to  the  recruitment 
of  African  troops  for  the  battlefields  of  the  First  World 
War.  He  was  convinced  at  this  time  that  the  shedding 
of  blood  would  acecicrate  progress  towards  assimila- 
tion. After  the  war,  he  became  Under-Secrctary  of 
State  For  the  ctilonies,  the  first  African  to  serve  a 
French  government  in  a ministerial  capacity.  C3n  his 
death  In  1934,  Galandou  Diouf  was  elected  deputy 
and  pursued  the  same  programme,  of  populist  oratory 
and  co-operation  with  France,  although  with  less  skill. 

The  founding  of  the  Senegalese  Socialist  Party  in  1935 
and  its  affiliation  to  the  French  Socialist  Parly 
(S.F.I.O.)  in  1938  marked  a new  phase.  The  leader  of 
the  new  party,  Lamtne  Gueye,  was  defeated  by 
Galandou  Diouf  in  the  elections  of  1934  and  1936,  but 
he  dominated  Senegalese  political  life  after  the  Second 
World  War. 

Senegal  was  affected  in  numerous  ways  by  the 
global  conflict,  Pierre  Boisson,  Governor-General  of 
the  A.O.F.,  remained  loyal  to  the  government  of 
Vichy  and  offered  military  resistance  to  an  attempted 
landing  by  General  Dc  Gaulle,  supported  by  British 
naval  forces,  at  Dakar  (13-25  September  1940),  After 
the  Allied  landing  in  North  Africa,  Boisson  negotiated 
an  accord  with  Admiral  Darlaii  and  with  General 
Eisenhower  (7  December  1942)  which  brought  (he 
A.O.F.  back  into  the  war,  but  not  into  alliance  with 
Free  France  (this  was  no(  to  be  achieved  until  June 
1943). 

(7)  Pt^agress  t^iejards  independence. 

After  the  war.  two  figures  belonging  to  two  dlf- 
ferc:nt  generations,  whose  rivalry  was  to  dominate  the 
political  life  of  the  country  over  the  next  ten  years, 
emerged  on  the  public  scene:  [.amine  Gueye,  a lawyer 
of  Saint-Louis,  a citizen  of  the  Four  Communes,  and 
Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  a Sereer  Catholic,  a school- 
teacher, who  had  promulgated  in  1939,  with  the  Mar- 
tiniquese  Aime  Cesaire,  the  concept  of  “NegritudetldSf.COm 
'I  he  two  men  collabLiralcd  at  first  within  the  S.F.I.O,, 
which  established  itself  as  the  dominant  party  in  the 
elections  of  194.3.  Both  were  elected  as  deputies  to  the 
French  National  Assembly  in  1943  and  1946,  Lamine 
Gueye  as  representative  of  the  first  constituency  (the 
citizens  of  the  Four  Commiine.s)  and  Senghor  as 
representative  of  the  second  constituency  (that  of  the 
“French  subjects”),  it  wa.'i  a law  promoted  by 
l..amine  Gueye  (7  May  1946)  which  conferred  French 
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citizenship  on  alj  nationals  of  the  overseas  colonies.  In 
1948,  Scnghor  resigned  from  tfic  S.F.I.O..  which  he 
considered  too  assimilation ist,  and  founded  his  own 
party:  the  Bloc  Demoeratique  SenegaLais  (B.D.S.). 
Henceforward,  the  two  organisations  were  to  compete 
for  cornrol  of  the  electorate,  actively  soil ici ting  the 
religious  leaders  (the  marabouts),  who  now  enjoyed 
the  status  of  electoral  brokers  and  were  the  recipients 
of  all  kinds  of  favours  from  politicians.  In  spite  of  his 
Catholic  allegiance  and  the  attacks  levelled  at  him  on 
account  of  it,  Senghor  emerged  from  this  confronta- 
tion the  victor.  Lamine  Gueye,  as  a city-dweller  from 
Saint-Louis,  was  not  at  all  familiar  with  rural  issues. 
Entelleciual  though  he  was,  Senghor  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  ^*bush'^  and  gained  the 
support  on  this  basis  of  numerotjs  marabouts^'  who 
had  a direct  interest  in  agricultural  problems.  He  also 
manipulated  with  skill  the  internal  conflicts  within  the 
brotherhoods.  Thus  he  supported  the  head  Ma/i/a  of 
the  Murids,  FaliJou  M^BackF,  against  his  nephew  and 
rival  Oheikh  M^Backe,  a friend  of  Lamine  Gueye. 
I’aking  equal  advantage  of  the  blunders  of  the  mili- 
tant socialists,  he  won  over  to  his  side  one  of  the  great 
historical  figures  of  the  Tis|janiyya,  Seydou  Nourou 
Tall,  grand.son  of  al-Ha^s|j  ^Umar,  a man  of  influ- 
ence who,  from  his  stronghold  in  the  Fuula  Tooro, 
had  served  all  the  administrations  and  now  put  his 
considerable  expertise  at  Senghor's  disposal. 

Senghor  won  the  elections  of  1951,  and  continued 
to  consolidate  hes  power  at  subsequent  polls.  The 
frame  law  of  June  1956  (the  '"Dcfferrc  Law’')  estab- 
lished a rdigime  of  intern^  autonomy  and  gave  rise  to 
an  autonomous  executive  and  a Republic  of 
Senegal”.  Elections  intended  to  put  this  autonomy  in- 
to effect  took  place  on  15  March  J957.  The  party  of 
Senghor  (which  had  become,  through  the  uniftcation 
of  small  parties,  the  '^Bloc  Populaire  S^ncgalais”) 
secured  78. 1 % of  the  voles,  as  against  11,1%  for  i he 
Socialists  (limited  essentially  to  Dakar  and  Saint- 
Louis).  Senghor^s  principal  assistant,  Mamadou  Dia, 
became  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Government 
(the  functions  of  President  being  reserved  for  the 
French  representative,  the  territorial  chief)p  while 
Senghor  continued  to  sit  in  the  French  National 
Assembly.  The  Council  of  Government  was  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Dakar,  promoted  to  the  status  of  capital 
of  Senegal,  to  the  detriment  of  Saint-Louis  and  the  old 
political  class  of  that  city.  This  victory  of  Senghorian 
political  strategy  was  consolidated  by  the  fusion  of  the 
Socialist  Party  and  the  B.P.S.,  forming  the  Union 
Progress!  ste  Senega  Lai  se  (U.P.S.)  in  April  1958. 

The  year  1958  was  dominated  by  the  referendum 
on  the  ’ ‘Communautc”,  which  gave  the  African  elec- 
tors a choice  between  independence  by  stages,  within 
a **Common wealth”  retaining  unified  defence  and 
ibreign  policy  ("Yes”  vote)  and  immediate  in- 
dependence L'No”  vote).  The  question  of  the 
referendum  provoked  deep  internal  dissension,  within 
the  U.P.S.  as  well  as  other  organisations.  At  this  time 
of  indecision,  the  adoption  of  a public  position  by  the 
religious  establishment,  constituted,  since  the  end  of 
1957,  as  a ” Committee  of  Islamic  Organisation”, 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  Seydou  Nourou 
Tall,  proved  crucial  in  tipping  the  balance.  These 
religious  dignitaries  expressed  their  support  for  the  ac- 
tion of  General  Dc  Gaulle  on  5 September  1958.  This 
mobilisation  of  marabouts  weighed  heavily  in  the  final 
decision  of  the  policy  committee  of  the  U.P.S.  which, 
two  weeks  later,  de.spitc  the  opposition  of  a powerful 
minority,  called  in  its  turn  for  a '^Yes”  vote.  In  the 
end,  the  ”Ycs”  won  by  a landslide  victory  (oilicially 
at  least)  when  the  referendum  took  place  on  27 


September  1958:  870,362  ”Yc-s”  votes  (97.2%  of  the 
votes  cast)  against  21,904  “No”  votes,  out  of  a 
registered  electorate  of  1,110,823. 

After  the  rTcfercndum . Senghor,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  “Balkanisation”  of  Black  Africa,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  ruler  of  the  Ivory  Coast  Houphouet- 
Boigny,  attempted  to  found  a West  African  federa- 
tion, the  Federation  of  Mali,  which  came  into  ex- 
istence in  early  January  1959,  and  succeeded  in 
unitiing  only  two  countries,  the  formerly  French  ter- 
ritory of  Sudan  and  Senegal  The  independence  of  the 
Federation  of  Mali  was  proclaimed  on  2Q  June  I960, 
but  the  experiment  came  to  an  end  two  months  later 
when,  on  20  August,  the  Senegalese  governnicnt 
withdrew  unilaterally  and  proclaimed  Senegalese  in- 
dcpcndeince.  The  two  countries  were  too  dilfcrent, 
and  their  political  directions  ineompatible.  On  26 
August  1960,  the  Senegalese  National  Assembly 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  independent  Republic 
of  Senegal,  which  was  composed  in  the  spirit  and, 
often,  in  the  letter,  of  the  French  Constitution  of 
1958.  On  5 September  i960,  the  electoral  college  ap- 
pointed by  this  Constitution  unanimously  elected 
Leopold  Sedar  Senghor  as  first  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Senegal  . 

In  1962,  there  was  discord  between  Senghor  and  his 
Prime  Minister,  Mamadou  Cia,  who  favoured  an 
economic  ptilicy  of  a planned  and  socialist  tendency. 

The  trial  of  strength  tocjk  place  on  17  December  and 
ended  with  the  arrest  of  Dia  the  following  day,  his  trial 
in  May  1963  and  his  sentence  to  a long  period  of 
detention.  In  the  event,  the  majority  of  the  religious 
Raders,  uneasy  at  the  direction  proposed  by  Dia,  ex- 
pressed public  support  for  Senghor.  A new  constitu- 
tion, abolishing  the  biccphality  of  the  executive  and 
paving  the  way  for  the  change  to  a presidential 
r^girne,  was  adopted  by  referendum  on  3 March  1963 
(99.4%  of  the  votes  cast).  The  consolidation  of  power 
was  pursued  with  the  establishment,  through  the  in- 
tegration of  some  and  the  exclusion  of  others,  of  the 
U.P.S.  as  a “unified”,  i.e,  single  party.  This  ag- 
gressive policy  of  presidentialisadon,  in  a context  of 
econornic  stagnation,  provoked  movements  of  discon- 
tent and  strikes.  On  22  March  1967,  supporters  of 
Mamadou  Dia  attempted  to  assassinate  Senghor  as  he 
was  leaving  the  Great  Mosque,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
feast  ofTabaski  (^Id sl-KabiTy.  In  the  face  of  increasing 
pressure  and  tension  (labour  strikes,  1 May  1968: 
strikes  in  schools  and  universities,  27  May;  and  call 
for  a generaJ  strike  by  the  official  trades  union  leader- 
ship, 31  May),  a constitutional  revision  restored  in 
1970  the  functions  of  Prime  Minister  and  e.xlended 
the  powers  of  the  Assembly.  Four  days  after  the 
referendum  which  confirmed  the  revision  with  94.9% 
of  the  voles  cast,  on  26  February  1970,  Senghor  called 
upon  One  of  the  younger  senior  civil  servants,  Abdou 
Diaf,  to  serve  as  Prime  Minister. 

A new  constitutional  revision  took  place  in  1976, 
restoring,  on  a distributive  basis,  the  multi-party 
principle:  three  parties  were  authorised,  on  condition 
that  one  was  to  esptjuae  “liberal  democracy”,  another 
Marxism-Leninism,  and  the  third  “sociali.st 
democracy”  The  L'.P.S.,  claiming  the  latteBlabel  foriaf.COm 
itself,  was  admitted  to  the  Socialist  International  in 
November  1976  and  adopted  the  name  of  Parti 
Socialiste  in  December,  This  “democratic  awaken- 
ing” of  1976  was  accompanied  by  a veritable  explo- 
sion of  new  tides  in  the  press.  This  burgeoning  of  a 
press  catering  for  political  discussion  in  the  French 
language,  which  had  no  equivalent  in  the  rest  of  Fran- 
cophone Africa,  was  to  continue  throughout  the 
19805. 
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On  31  December  1980,  President  Senghor  took  a 
decision  of  a kind  hitherto  unknown  in  sub*Saharan 
Africa,  resigning  from  his  functions  and  withdrawing 
entirely  of  his  own  accord  from  public  life.  He  thus  il- 
lustrated once  again  the  extent  to  which  he  differed 
from  the  leaders  of  other  African  regimes,  among 
others  President  Houphouet-Boigny  who,  encouraged 
by  the  results  of  the  “Ivory  Coast  economic  miracle” 
of  the  1970s,  was  eager  to  wrest  from  Senegal  its 
former  role  as  the  leading  nation  of  Francophone 
West  Africa.  In  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  Ab- 
dou  Diouf,  in  his  capacity  as  Prime  Minister,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  on  1 January  1981. 
On  24  April  1981 , on  the  recommendation  of  the  new 
President,  a law  was  introduced,  abolishing  the  limit 
on  the  number  of  parties.  On  27  February  1983,  Ab- 
dou  Diouf  was  elected  President  with  more  than  83% 
of  the  votes  cast,  while  the  Parti  Socialisie  obtained 
some  80%  of  the  votes  in  the  legislative  elections.  Out 
of  fourteen  officially  recognised  parties,  eight  par- 
ticipated in  the  legislative  elections  and  five  submitted 
candidates  to  the  presidential  elections:  Abdou  Diouf 
(P.S.):  83.5% — one  percentage  point  higher  than  the 
vote  obtained  by  Senghor  in  1978;  Abdoulaye  Wade 
(Parti  Democratique  Senegalais — right-wing  liberal); 
14.79%;  Mamadou  Dia,  the  former  detainee 
(Mouvement  Democratique  Populaire — internal 
autonomy):  1.39%;  Oumar  Wone  (Parti  Populaire 
Senegalais — nationalist):  0.20%  and  Mahjmout  Diop 
(Parti  Africain  de  I’lndcpendance — communist): 
0.17%.  The  results  were  vigorously  disputed  by  all 
the  defeated  parties,  with  allegations  of  corruption,  as 
had  previously  happened  in  1978.  Shortly  after  his 
retirement,  I^opold  Senghor  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Academic*  Fran<;aise  (May  1983). 

As  regards  the  most  recent  period — which  has  been 
marked,  internally,  by  a consolidation  of  socialist 
p>ower  (in  spite  of  recurrent  political  crises,  in  par- 
ticular with  the  P.D.S.  of  Abdoulaye  Wade),  an  ex- 
tension of  freedom  of  opinion,  but  also  an  aggravation 
of  economic  and  social  problems,  further  accentuated 
by  the  devaluation  of  the  C.F.A.  franc — the  principal 
events  to  be  noted  are  the  failure  of  the  Senegambtan 
confederation  (Senegal  + Gambia)  which  had  been 
proclaimed  on  1 February  1982  and  was  dissolved  in 
September  1989,  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  which  for 
several  months  pitted  Senegal  against  Mauritania  (a 
frontier  incident  degenerating  into  pillage  and  the 
murders  of  nationals  of  both  countries,  being  resolved 
with  massive  mutual  repatriations  in  September 
1989),  and  the  emergences  of  an  independence  move- 
ment in  the  isolated  southern  region  of  the  country, 
the  Casamance,  whose  indigenous  populations  (^Joola 
and  others)  showed  themselves  hostile  to  agricultural 
colonisation  by  Wolof  migrants  (armed  confrontations 
in  September  1989  and  September  1990,  provisional 
cease-fire  in  July  1993).  In  the  course  of  the  35  years 
which  have  followed  independence,  Senegal  deserves 
credit  for  having  been  in  the  vanguard  of  democratic 
evolution  in  Francophone  Black  Africa,  but  the  pauci- 
ty of  its  natural  resources  and  the  circumscription  of 
its  territory,  since  it  ceased  to  be  the  “centre”  of 
French  West  Africa,  render  its  position  fragile.  The 
laboratory  of  African  democracy  (it  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  which  has  not  ex- 
perienced a coup  d’etat  or  a military  regime)  Senegal 
is  also,  and  even  more  so,  a laboratory  for  the  study 
of  contemporary  Islamic  trends. 

4.  Religious  and  intellectual  life. 

Islam  is  both  an  ancient  and  a recent  phenomenon 
in  Senegal.  The  first  contacts  date  back  to  the  11th 
century,  with  the  conversion  of  the  king  of  Takrur 


(before  1040),  then  the  rise  of  the  Almoravid  move- 
ment in  the  second  half  of  this  century.  But  Islamisa- 
tion  was  a long-term  process  which,  under  the  triple 
inlluence  of  Soninke  dynasties,  inheritors  of  the  em- 
pire of  Ghana,  pioneers  of  Sahelian  commerce  and 
first  transmitters  of  the  faith,  of  institutions 
originating  in  the  empire  of  Mali,  and  of  the  educa- 
tion conveyed  by  learned  Moori.sh  zwdya  hailing  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Senegal,  henceforward  to  be  the 
guides  of  Senegalese  Islam,  developed  very  slowly 
from  north  to  south,. 

In  the  15th  century,  the  Portuguese  noted  the 
general  presence  of  religious  Muslims  (the 
or  hissnij")  in  the  entourages  of  chieftains.  But  the 
same  authors  also  report  the  existence  of  altars  and  of 
animist  sacrifices.  Adherence  to  Islam,  when  it  took 
place,  was  therefore  superimposed  upon  more  ancient 
cultural  and  religious  traditions,  still  very  much  alive. 

As  in  the  other  Sudano-Sahelian  formations  of  the 
period,  Islam  was  at  first  a sign  of  social  distinction, 
valued  by  the  aristocracy,  associated  as  it  was  with 
literacy  and  with  irans-Saharan  commerce.  Islam  was 
thus  a superior  knowledge  reserved  for  elites.  The 
lower  classes,  for  their  part,  adhered  to  ancestral 
traditions.  European  observers  thus  had  difficulty 
establishing  a firm  distinction  between  Muslims  and 
non-Muslims. 

This  “Islam  of  the  court”,  complaisant  towards 
princes  and  wealthy  merchants,  which  did  not  disap- 
pear entirely,  was  succeeded,  following  the  “war  of 
the  Marabouts”  (1673-7),  by  a militant  Islam,  more 
aware  of  itself  and  taking  advantage  of  major  social 
issues,  in  particular,  the  extension  of  the  Atlantic 
slave  trade,  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  ruling 
dynasties  and  to  call  for  an  Islamic  revolution, 
presented  as  the  reign  of  the  law  and  of  justice.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  “marabouts”,  Islam  tended  to  be 
concentrated  in  enclaves  partially  exempt  from  the 
direct  authority  of  the  sovereigns  and  attracting  pupils 
and  students,  pilgrims  and  travellers,  as  well  as 
refugees  anxious  to  escape  from  exploitations  practis- 
ed by  those  in  power.  The  schola.stic  centres  of  Pir  and 
Kokki,  in  the  Kajoor,  illustrated  this  new  brand  of 
Islam  which  laid  emphasis  on  the  higher  education  of 
students  drawn  from  all  the  neighbouring  regions. 

This  “populist”  Islam,  nourished  periodically  by 
Mahdist  aspirations,  and  committed  to  the  triumph  of 
the  ihari^a,  established  a firm  tradition,  with  recurrent 
manifestations,  in  the  Senegambian  regions. 

The  success  of  the  Islamic  revolution  in  the  Fuuta 
Tooro  (1776)  and  the  pioneering  role  then  adopted  by 
Peul  and  Toucoulcur  scholars,  as  a new  “chosen 
people”  bearing  the  divine  word  (“Arabs  of  Black 
Africa”  as  they  called  themselves),  reinforced  the 
hopes  of  the  Muslims  of  the  region,  but  the  Wolof 
monarchies  resisted  all  attempts  at  extension  of  the 
movement.  Only  the  colonial  conquest  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  repression  exercised  by  the  Wolof 
aristocracies  and  their  cfddo  military  slaves.  It  was  thus 
under  colonial  domination  that,  through  reaction  or 
through  accommodation,  the  Islamic  movement  was 
to  experience  its  most  rapid  progress. 

It  has  been  stated  above  to  what  an  cxtsaglpaihdar.com 
wake  of  al-Hadjdj  ^Umar  and  under  the  influence  of 
various  local  preachers  (Ma  Ba.  Cerno  Brahim. 

Amadu  Seexu  and  Mamadu  Laamin  Darame),  the 
19th  century  was  a century  of  religious  effervescence, 
with  com[>etition  between  different  types  of  claimant 
to  political  power:  military,  religious,  and  foreign. 

The  French  feared,  in  what  they  called  the  “Tiijjani 
league”,  a “holy  alliance”  of  all  the  Muslim  forces 
opposing  their  penetration.  However,  not  all  the 
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religious  actors  were  necessarily  Tisjjani  or  'Umari. 

This  “^jihadisi”  I9th  century  also  saw  an  inten- 
sification of  Muslim  pressure  on  the  southern  regions 
of  Senegal  (Sereer  kingdoms  of  Siin-Saalum/Sine- 
Saloum,  Joola  societies  of  Casamance),  which  had  re- 
mained largely  animist.  For  centuries,  the  Wolof  had 
been  moving  towards  the  south,  in  search  of  better  ir- 
rigated land.  In  these  foreign  regions,  they  willingly 
united  around  religious  figures.  It  was  in  fact  in  a 
zone  vf  Wolof  colonisation  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Gambia  (the  Badibu,  or  Rip),  that  the  movement  of 
Ma  Ba  first  flourished.  Saloum,  caught  between 
French  and  Islamic  threats,  fell  into  a state  of  total  in- 
stability and  experienced  widespread  conversion  to 
Islam  in  the  following  decades.  Finally,  it  was  the 
other  Sereer  kingdom,  that  of  Siin,  politically  stable 
and  far  less  receptive  to  Islam,  which  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  Ma  Ba  (1867).  However,  the 
lieutenants  and  companions  of  Ma  Ba  subsequently 
continued  his  |>olicy  in  their  respective  districts.  Ma 
Ba  had  failed  to  establish  a lasting  empire,  but  he  had 
di.slocated  the  existing  traditional  societies  and  opened 
the  way  for  a southern  campaign  of  Islamisation 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  occupation  of  land,  has  con- 
tinued into  the  present  day.  In  the  following  genera- 
tion, further  to  the  south,  yet  another  Malinke 
“marabout”  and  warrior  chiefiain,  Fode  Kaba,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  between  1877  and  1893  he 
defeated  and  forcibly  converted  the  Bainuk  and  made 
war  against  the  joola.  When  he  concluded  a peace 
treaty  with  the  French,  in  1893,  more  than  half  of  the 
population  between  Saalum  and  Casamance,  had,  as 
a result  of  his  exploits,  embraced  the  Muslim  faith 
eithe.''  voluntarily  or  under  duress. 

At  the  turn  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  another 
phenomenon,  much  further  to  the  north,  is  observable 
in  the  border  regions  between  Senegal  and 
Mauritania,  which,  as  noted  above,  had  maintained 
privileged  connections  between  France  and  a series  of 
Muslim  dignitaries,  sc.  the  emergence  of  a whole 
galaxy  of  scholar-personalities,  such  as  Sire  Abbas 
Soh,  Yoro  Dyao  (1847-1919)  and  shoykh  Musa 
Kamara  (1864-1945),  a native  of  Ganguel  (Fuuta),  a 
gifted  and  prolific  writer  and  historian  (the  author,  in 
particular,  of  Zuhur  ai-basdifn  ft  ta^ikfi  al^sawadiri),  who 
contributed  in  a very  active  fashion,  in  French,  in 
Arabic  or  PeuI,  to  the  creation  of  a Senegalese 
historiography. 

But  the  most  characteristic  movement  of  this  period 
was  the  emergence  of  the  major  Senegalese  dervish 
brotherhoods  or  $ufi  orders,  which  began  to  establish 
themselves  at  this  lime.  By  filling  in  a very  visible- 
fashion  the  political  void  created  by  the  defeat  of  the 
princes  and  the  collapse  of  the  Senegalese  states,  the 
orders  presented  thcm.scives  as  structures  of  substitu- 
tion and  of  refuge.  They  were  the  catalyst  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a Muslim  elite  which  had  long  been 
obstructed  and  frustrated  by  the  exactions  of  political 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  gave  the  signal 
for  a radical  change  of  strategy:  frontal  attack  upon 
the  colonial  occupier  was  superseded  by  an  attitude  of 
prudent  restraint,  where  the  emphasis  was  on  the 
peaceful  rallying  of  the  faithful  around  their 
charismatic  leaders.  The  formation  of  these  new 
associations  was  at  fir.st  a cause  of  concern  to  the 
French  p>ower,  but  a scries  of  negotiations  ensued, 
progressively  transforming  the  brotherhoods  into  in- 
fluential elements  of  the  colonial,  and  later  the  post- 
colonial state. 

The  toriXa  which  best  illustrates  this  new  trend  is  the 
Muridiyya  [^.e. ) or  Muridism.  At  the  end  of  the 
previous  century,  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Habib 


Allah,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Amadu  Bamba, 
whose  father  Momar  Anta  Sali.  a regular  frequenter 
of  the  courts  of  the  Wolof  princes,  was  affiliated  to  the 
Kadiriyya,  broke  with  the  warlike  methods  of  the  past 
and  proposed  to  the  faithful  a different  approach, 
based  on  peaceful  assembly  and  prayer.  Persecuted  at 
first  by  the  French  authorites  (deportation  to  Gabon 
in  1895-1902,  hou.se-arrest  in  Mauritania,  then  in 
northern  Senegal,  in  1902-12)  Amadu  made  the 
necessary  gestures  of  conciliation,  at  a time  when  cer- 
tain French  specialists  in  Muslim  affairs  in  Dakar, 
among  them  Paul  Marty,  envisaged  the  emergence  of 
a “Black  Islam”,  in  other  words,  an  Islam  im- 
pregnated with  African  practices  and  cut  off  from  the 
Arab  world,  which  they  hopK-d  would  prove  more 
malleable.  The  Murid  system,  which  became  firmly 
e.stablished  in  the  1920s,  with  the  colonisation  of  the 
new  territories  of  the  Baol,  was  partially  to  fulfil  their 
hopes.  'Faking  on  the  role  of  an  economic  motivator, 
the  Murid  confraternity,  which  preached  “sanctifica- 
tion through  toil”,  committed  its  adherents  on  a 
massive  scale  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  the 
production  of  ground-nuts.  Its  sense  of  hierarchy  and 
discipline  and  the  decisive  support  thus  given  to  the 
administration’s  policy  of  agricultural  development 
for  the  purposes  of  ex|K)rt,  made  it  an  indispensable 
intermediary.  Enjoying  favours  bestowed  by  the 
authorities  and  a broad  delegation  of  powers,  it  con- 
stituted from  this  time  on  a veritable  state  within  a 
state.  At  the  same  time,  it  gave  to  the  Wolof  Muslims, 
grouped  in  "daaras",  a spiritual  framework  which 
protected  them  from  the  “watch  of  the  Whites”. 

With  the  independence  of  the  country  this  position 
was  reinforced,  and  the  electoral  power  of  the  Murids 
confirmed.  When  the  exodus  from  the  countryside 
towards  the  major  cities  gathered  pace  in  the  1 970s. 
the  order  was  seen  to  adapt  itself  to  the  social  changes, 
creating  urban  dahiran  “circles”  and  investing  on  a 
large  scale  in  projjerty,  in  import-export,  and  in  small 
business  ventures.  On  his  death,  in  1927,  Amadu 
Bamba  had  been  buried  at  Touba,  the  site  of  his  first 
divine  inspirations.  Henceforward.  Touba  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  brotherhood  and  the  focus  of 
a spectacular  annual  pilgrimage,  the  “Grand 
Magal”.  The  doctrine  of  Muridi.sm  is  orthodox, 
although  the  eccentric  manifestations  of  its  team  of 
stewards,  the  “Bay  Fall”,  the  populist  nature  of  the 
movement  and  the  emotional  aspects  of  certain  prac- 
tices (singing,  etc.)  have  contributed  to  its  unconven- 
tional image.  With  its  tenacious  proselytism,  the  tarf^ 
has  .sought,  in  recent  years,  to  be  accepted  as  the  pre- 
eminent Sencgale.se  order. 

However,  in  spite  of  its  million  members,  the 
Muridiyya  is  outstripped  numerically  by  the 
Ti^janiyya,  which  remains  the  predominant 
Senegalese  confraternity,  but  docs  not  represent  an 
organism  as  centralised  as  that  of  Muridism.  It  is 
appropriate  in  fact  to  distinguish  between  a 
“developed”  and  modernist  'Fi^anism  in  the  large 
cities,  and  a rural  'Fi^ijanism.  marked  by  the  ^Umari 
heritage,  which  holds  hegemonic  positions  in  the 
Fuuta.  Distinction  should  also  be  drawn  between  two 
principal  “Houses”,  each  representing  a share  of  ihieir.COm 
body  of  adherents.  The  first  of  these  Houses  is  that  of 
'Fivaouane,  founded  in  1904  by  al-Ha^mj  Malik  Sy 
(fa.  1855-1922),  reformer  of  the  brotherhood,  whose 
intellectual  energy  contributed  significantly  to  the 
flowering  of  the  Tijijaniyya  under  French  domina- 
tion. Coming  to  terms  with  colonial  constraints  in  the 
interests  of  establishing  an  associative  and  pedagogic 
space  tolerated  by  the  administration,  al-Hamsjj 
Malik  Sy  devoted  his  efforts  in  particular  to  a “grass- 
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rucits  'L  He  was  espcciaLJy  eominiued  to 

I he  strugi^lc;  against  what  he  considered  the  deviations 
t>r  $ufksm  and  adopted  the  stance  of  a defender  of  a 
“StinnT  ' in  the  tradition  ofal-Ohazali.  After 

the  First  World  War»  he  was  joined  by  Seydou 
Nourou  Tall,  grandson  of  al-Hadjdj  ^Uinar^  who 
pledged  him  his  ailegiance  and  proceeded  to  develop 
useful  contacts  with  the  authorities.  After  the  death  of 
al-id^dj4j  Malik  Sy  in  1922,  the  Sy  family  retained 
control  of  Tivaouane,  while  an  annual  pilgrimage  (the 
gave  the  fraternity  an  opportunity  to  advertise 
the  scale  of  its  membership.  The  Titijamyya  of 
Tivaouane  has  been  distinguished ^ since  the  eoloniat 
period,  by  the  level  of  its  social  recruitment:  free 
peasants,  senior  bureaucrats  and  officials. 

The  second  House'*  is  that  of  the  Niasse  family, 
at  Kaoiack.  Although  without  the  local  network  of  the 
Tivaouane  branch,  the  '^Niassene**  zdmiya  of  Kaolack 
has  ramilications  throughout  West  Africa  and 
beyond.  It  wiis  founded  by  a former  disciple  of  Ma  Ba 
Jaaxu,  named  Abdoulaye  Niasse  (fa.  1840-1922).  In- 
itially a refugee  in  the  Gambia,  before  coming  to 
terms  with  the  French  and  establishing  himself  at 
Kaolack  in  1910,  Abdoulaye  Niasse  had  performed 
the  Pilgrimage  at  an  early  stage  (1887)  and  he  enjoyed 
close  contacts  with  the  "mother-houses*'  of  the 
nldjiniyya  (^Ayn  Madi  in  Algeria;  Fee.  in  Morocco; 
and  the  tribe  of  the  Idaw  ^AJi  in  Mauritania).  In  his 
lifetime,  a kind  of  separation  of  tasks  was  operated 
with  al-Hadidj  Malik  Sy,  with  whom  exedicm  rela- 
tions were  maintained,  A|  hladidj  Abdoulaye  Niasse 
exerted  the  most  influence  in  the  Stnc-Saloum.  where 
he  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  ground-nut,  lay- 
ing more  emphasis  than  did  the  Murids  on  small- 
holding and  free  agricultural  enterprise.  On  his  death, 
his  younger  son  Ibrahima  Niasse  (b,  1902)  who  show- 
ed himself  a better  religious  “entrepreneur'*  chan  the 
eider,  Muhammad,  the  olFiciai  heir,  gave  a new  Im- 
petus m the  Kaolack  branch,  conferring  on  it  an 
autonomy  and  a particularism  which  both  distin- 
guished and  detached  it  from  Tivaouane.  On  account 
of  his  dose  links  with  the  North  African  centres  of  the 
order,  the  Niasstme  House  henceforward  claimed 
primacy:  around  1930,  tbrahiiiia  Niasse  declared 
himself  al-zum^n  (“saviour  of  the  age"),  a ma- 

jor title  which  placed  him  directly  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion of  Ahmad  al-Ti^ani,  the  founder,  and  of  al- 
Hadjdj  ^Umar  aJ-FQtl.  A spiritual  vision*  accom- 
panied by  an  emanation  of  divine  grace  (/dVi/a),  con- 
solidated this  claim  At  the  end  of  1936,  Ibrahima 
Niasse  performed  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  I’his  was 
the  opportunity,  on  his  part,  for  a new  leap  forward 
in  his  quest  for  primacy  and  influonce.  In  Fez,  he  was 
recognised  by  the  Moroccan  dignitaries  of  the  Way  as 
the  i^lifa  of  the  Tidjanlyya  and,  in  Mecca,  he  had  his 
first  encounter  with  the  amir  of  Kano,  Abdullah 
Baycro,  who  was  to  become  his  most  fervent  sup- 
porter. Henceforward,  limited  in  its  influence  over 
Senegal  by  the  power  of  Tivaouane,  the  sau'iya  of 
Kaolack  w as  to  find  its  most  productive  area  of  activi- 
ty* especially  after  the  Second  World  War,  at  Kano 
and  ill  northern  Nigeria,  and  on  the  axes  leading  to 
these  regions.  Al-Hadjdj  Ibrahima  Niasse  became  a 
prominent  personaitty , a visitor  to  heads  of  state  and 
to  international  Islamic  conferences  (he  was  for  a time 
Vice-President  of  the  World  Islamic  League),  com- 
pensating for  his  relatively  limited  following  in 
Senegal  with  a high  ‘'mcdia-proltle*' . The  death  of 
the  master,  in  1975,  in  London,  deprived  the  move- 
ment of  exceptionally  charismatic  leadership  which 
has  yet  to  1;^  elTectively  replaced.  The  Niassene 
Ti^aniyya  is  set  apart  by  a more  esoteric  doctrine. 


where  notions  t>t  fay^a  (emanation  of  grace)  and  of  tar - 
hiya  (inifiatjon  through  teaching)  correspond  to  dif- 
ferent levels  in  mystical  transmission.  If  functions  In 
such  a way  as  to  appear  more  “occukic"  than  that  of 
Tivaouane. 

But  a group  exists  which  is  still  more  exclusive  and 
sectarian  in  nature,  that  founded  in  1936  at  Madina- 
Gounass,  in  the  south-east  of  the  country,  by  a 
Futanke  maraboui  named  Tierno  M amadou  Seydou 
Ba.  A kind  of  “holy  enclave*'  living  apart  from  the 
world  under  an  austere  and  rigorous  regime,  the  com- 
munity of  Mfidina-Gounass,  renowned  for  its  ab- 
solute probity,  in  which  respect  it  compared 
favouiably  with  the  lax  standards  applied  by  some 
religious  figures,  was  committed  to  the  agricultural 
exploitation  of  the  inhospitable  valleys  of  Upper 
CasamaTicc.  But,  since  the  mid-1970Sk  the  “com- 
munal idear'  of  Madina-Gounass,  divided  by  con- 
flicts between  Toucouleur  and  PeuI  adherents,  has 
been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  surrounding 
Senegalese  society. 

Other  Sufi  tendencies  exist  in  Senegal,  such  as  the 
Kadiriyya.  but  they  arc  of  Jess  importance.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  a small  brotherhood,  strongly 
ethnic  in  membership  and,  at  the  outset,  syntretist, 
that  of  the  Layennes  of  the  Cape  Verde  peninsula, 
principally  belonging  to  the  Lebu  ethnic  group. 
Ahhough  it  numbers  no  more  than  20,000  to  30,000 
adherents,  its  powerful  presence  in  Dakar  ensures  its 
disproportionate  visibility.  The  founder  of  this  order, 
Liinamou  Laye  (1B43-1909)  was  an  illiterate  from  a 
fishing  village  who,  unlike  the  founders  of  the  other 
groups,  leiV  no  Written  legacy.  Beginning  to  preach  in 
1883,  and  for  a brief  time  .suppressed  by  the  French 
administration,  he  claimed  to  be  a Mahdi  and  a black 
reiitcarnatioii  of  tlie  Prophet  Muhammad  (while  his 
son  and  successor  was  that  of  *^153/3 esus).  In  spite  of 
its  syncretist  aspects  (iconography  celebrates  the 
legend  of  alliance  with  a djinmfish),  the  new  order 
marks  a departure  from  Lebu  traditions  (alcohol, 
dancing,  cults  of  possession,  etc.)  and  manifests  the 
conversion  of  the  majority  of  the  group,  men  in  par- 
ticular, to  Kur^anic  monotheism.  The  later  evolution 
of  the  movement  in  an  orthodox  direction  was  tO  con- 
firm this  trend. 

Outside  the  domain  of  the  brotherhoods,  the  most 
signillcant  movement  is  the  Union  Culturelle 
Musulmane,  of  reformist  tendency,  which  was  in- 
Huential  in  some  parts  of  West  Africa.  Founded  in 
Dakar  in  1953  by  Cheikh  Toure  (b.  1925).  on  his 
return  from  the  Ben  Badis  Institute  of  Consiaminc 
where  he  had  been  studying  for  a year,  the  U.C.M 
adopted  positions  of  the  salqfT  reformist  type  (see 
salafiyya),  was  discreetly  opposed  to  the 
brotherhoods,  and  took  a vigorously  anti-colonial 
stance,  After  independence,  the  Senegalese  branch  of 
the  U.C.M.  gradually  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
state,  and  thU  resulted  in  the  departure  of  Cheikh 
Toure  and  his  colleagues  in  1979. 

The  1970s  saw  an  acceleration  of  the  trend  towards 
the  establishment  of  Islamic  associations.  The  Federa- 
tion des  Associations  Islarniques  du^  Sjcnegal, 
(F.A.J.S.),  founded  in  1977,  and  the 
Progres  Islamique  au  Senegal,  created  in  1973,  itself 
a member  of  the  F.A.LS,,  both  of  them  closely 
a.^sociated  with  the  state,  united  a number  of  them. 
Also  to  be  found  arc  the  “A]-Falah”  movement 
(created  in  1956),  more  entrenched  among  the  com- 
mercial classes,  close  to  Wahhibf  positions,  which  laid 
stress  upon  Arabo-IsJamic  education;  the  “Jamaatou 
Ibadou  Arrahman"  (founded  in  1978  by  a companion 
of  Cheikh  Toure),  comjx>sed  primarily  of  intellectuals 
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and  young  graduates  of  the  Francophone  school;  ihe 
“Cercle  d' Etudes  et  de  Recherches  Istam  ct 
DeveJoppement*'iaR^C,E.R.l-D.),  representing  a 
western -trained  intelligentsia;  and  the  Organisation 
pour  1’ Action  Islamique,  created  in  1985  by  Cheikh 
Tourc\  formerly  the  reformist  leader  of  the  Union 
CuhureJIe  Musulmane,  now  expressing  more  fun- 
damentalist  attitudes.  Other  associations^  often  called 
dahira&  or  **cLrcles*\  unite  the  adherents  of  confrater- 
nities in  terms  of  professions,  age-groups  or  locality; 
associations  of  young  people  and  students  are 
especially  active.  Signiftcanl  amotig  the  Utter  is  the 
dahira  of  the  Moustarchi dines,  born  at  the  end  of  the 
19 70s  in  a Ti^ant  ambience^  which  later  inspired  the 
development  of  a militant  and  activist  organisation,  at 
one  stage  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  security  of 
the  state  (1994), 

These  associations  have  played  an  important  role  tn 
the  development  of  the  teaching  of  Arabic,  which  has 
proved  to  be  quite  popular  over  the  past  fifteen  or  so 
years.  In  1985-6,  16,000  pupils  from  the  public  sector 
at  tended  Arabic  classes . During  this  time,  the 
U.P.LS.  established  approximately  1,000  schools,  at- 
tended by  more  than  40,000  pupils.  In  Dakar,  the  In- 
siitul  Islamique  offers  evening  courses  pursued  by 
mumbers  of  the  intcUcctual  ^litc,  while  every  year 
scholarship  htsldcrs  return  from  the  universities  of  the 
Near  East  and  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  Arabic 
cultural  models;  thus  between  1978  and  1986,  the 
number  of  Senegalese  teachers  of  Arabic  grew  from  32 
(for  all  secondary  education)  to  more  than  150  (for  the 
middle  level  alone).  This  progress  has  not  since  been 
interrupted. 

On  account  of  the  influence  of  the  5iufi  orders, 
which  have  never  lost  their  popular  base,  political 
Islam  has  not  made  a strong  impact  in  ^ncgal, 
despite  the  cxistenec  of  militant  associations  and 
publications  {Etudes  litamiqun,  founded  in  1979;  Wal 
F^djri  and  Djmma  founded  in  1983).  A “Hizbullahr' 
experiment  launched  by  Ahmed  Niasse  in  August 
1979  foundered  rapidly.  But  broader  Islamising 
political  leanings  exist,  permeating  the  brotherhoods 
and  expressing  thciiisclvcs  in  particular  in  certain  na- 
tional debates:  against  the  legal  reform  giving  women 
equal  rights  in  regard  to  divorce  in  1971;  against 
secularism  and  freemasonry  in  the  I98(ls;  and  in  the 
denunciation  of  Salman  Rushdie  in  1989  (with  the 
public  support  of  the  head  ^alifa  of  the  I'i^iianiyya  al- 
AhdouL  Aziz  Sy)r  In  this  land  tested  by  the 
droughts  of  the  1970s  and  the  disillusionmcnts  and 
economic  stagnation  of  the  1980s,  Islamist  utopianism 
has  a deep  appeal,  and  this  is  reflected  by  the 
brotherhoods,  which  sometimes  take  over  the  leader- 
ship of  the  movements  as  the  best  means  of  controlling 
them. 

5.  Conclusion. 

Senegal  owes  its  strong  identity  to  a long  past  and 
a singular  history.  In  contact  with  the  French  since  the 
1 7th  century,  headquarters'^  of  French  West  Africa 
for  two  generations,  Senegal  has  retained  from  these 
privileged  Links  a substantial  Francophone  legacy. 
The  ancieqiness  of  Islamic  culture  and  the  power  of 
the  ?ufi  orders  represent  another  recognisable  ele- 
ment, making  this  country  a model  for  the  study  of 
Islamic  phenomena  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara, 
Despite  periodic  internal  crises.  Senega!  is  remarkable 
both  For  constitutional  stability  and  for  a freedom  of 
discussion  and  debate  which  has  existed  for  a longer 
time  than  in  any  other  part  of  Francophone  AFrica. 
The  prestige  and  the  influence  of  this  country,  which 
has  prcxluccd  numerous  men  and  women  of  cultural 
di.«{:tinctic>n,  arc  thus  considerably  greater  than  would 


be  expected,  <jn  the  basis  of  its  demographic  atid 
economic  resources  alone. 
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Hamids,  Sa'^ad  Buh  (iv,  1990);  P.  Mark, 

L'isfam  et  le.i  masque.s  d 'initiation  casamancais  (iv, 

1990);  M.  Gomez- Perez,  Associations  islamiques  d 
Dakar,  v (1991);  T.  Ka,  al-Hdjj  Mukktdr  Toure  (/^6’,7- 
1918)  (vi,  1992);  J.  Schmitz,  S.  Bousbina  and  A. 
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(vii,  1993);  D.  Robinson,  Malik  Sy:  an  inieflectuel  dans 
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r’L.  TmAUO) 

SENKERE,  Sankara,  a village  of  ^Irak  on  the 
lower  Euphrates,  between  al-Samawa  and  al- 
Nagiriyya  [q.oo,]  (lat.  31®  12'  N.,  long.  45“  52'  E.), 
at  present  in  the  liwd^  of  al-Muthanna. 

It  is  famous  as  the  site  of  Larsa,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Sumero-Akkadian  cities  of  ancient  times. ISf.COm 
Then  it  would  have  been  much  closer  to  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  than  it  is  now  and  would  have  had  Ur 
(40  km/25  miles  to  the  south)  and  Uruk  (20  km/ 12 
miles  to  the  west)  as  its  equally  illustrious  neighbours. 

The  archaeological  importance  of  the  site  was  noted 
by  members  of  the  British  Euphrates  Expedition  in 
the  early  1830s  and  in  1854,  on  the  highest  points  of 
the  tell,  Loftus  began  to  excavate  building  bricks  bear- 
in.g  inscriptions  of  several  now  famous  New 
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Sumerian.  Old  Babylonian  and  New  Babylonian 
kings.  Up  to  the  recent  intervention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions intsog'^^^^jM  affefjTsQ^ijq^site  has  been  regularly  ex- 
cavated. 

The  two  largest  buildings  to  have  been  identified 
are  the  “White  House”  which  was  the  temple  of  the 
god  Shamash.  and  the  royal  palace  of  Nur-Adad,  an 
Amorite  ruler  of  the  19th  century  B.C.  The  early 
chapters  of  the  Bible  refer  to  the  site  as  Ellarsa.  and  it 
is  clearly  an  example  of  a very  impK>rtant  ancient  city 
abandoned  after  Hellenistic  control  was  imposed  on 
the  area  and  never  revived. 

Bibliography : Fraser,  I'ravfls  in  Koordistan, 

l..ondon  1840;  W.  Loftus,  Travels  and  researches  in 
Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  London  1857;  Ch-.-F.  Jean. 
Ixirsa^  Paris  1931 ; A.  Parrot.  Les  fouilUs  de  Tello  et  de 
Senkereh-Larsa:  campagne  1932- 1933 ^ in  Revue 

d^Assyriologie,  xxx  (1933),  169-82;  F.  Kraus, 

Siaatliche  Viehhaltung  im  altbabyionische  Lande  Larsa^ 
Leiden  1966;  Parrot,  Les  fouitles  de  Ixirsa:  deuxieme  et 
troisieme  campagnes  (1967),  in  Syria,  xlv  (1968),  205- 
37;  S.D.  Walters,  IVarer  /or  Larsa,  New  Haven 
1970;  M.  Stol,  Studies  in  Old  Babylonian  history, 
Leiden  1982.  (M.J.E.  Richardson) 

SENNA  [see  sanandacj]. 

SER^ASKER  (see  bab-i  skr^askkri). 

SERVET  [see  tahir  bkyJ. 

SETH  [see  shith}. 

SEVENERS  [see  sab^iyyaJ. 

SEYCHELLES,  a group  of  islands  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  to  the  north  of  Madagascar  and  east  of 
Tanzania  and  Kenya,  successively  a French  and 
British  colony  (17^-1976),  and  an  independent 
republic  since  then  (Republic  of  Seychelles,  Rcpubli- 
que  des  Seychelles,  and  Repiblik  Sesel  in  its  three 
languages.  English,  French  and  Creole).  The  popula- 
tion of  over  80,000  souls  is  mainly  of  African  descent 
(brought  there  by  French  and  British  colcmists  as 
slaves),  the  minority  consisting  of  Indian,  Chinese 
and  European  elements.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic,  while  Muslims  form  a minute  por- 
tion of  other  confessions.  The  archipelago  received  its 
name  in  I 756  after  Moreau  de  Sechelles,  one  of  Louis 
XV’s  ministers. 

Unlike  the  Comoros  [see  KttMR)  and  Maldives 
[q.v.\y  the  closest  comparable  archipelagos,  the 
Seychelles  had  received  little  attention  from  Muslims, 
and  were  uninhabited  when  the  Portuguese  began  to 
notice  them  in  the  first  years  of  the  16th  century.  It 
seems,  though,  that  the  islands  called  ZarTn  in  the  sail- 
ing directions  by  Sulayman  al-Mahrl  [q.v.\,  dated 
866/1462,  were  the  Seychelles  (G.  Ferrand,  L* Empire 
Sumatranais  de  Qrivijaya,  Paris  1922,  141-45;  see  facs.  of 
the  ms.,  B.N.  Paris,  fonds  arabe  2292,  published  by 
Ferrand  as  Instructions  nautiques  et  routiers  arabes  et  por- 
tugais  des  XV^  et  XVI E siecles,  Paris  1925,  fols.  22b. 
73b).  This  suggests  that  Muslim  mariners  did  occa- 
sionally visit  these  islands  situated  not  far  from  their 
routes  between  eastern  Africa  and  western  India;  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  the  westernmost  island. 
Aldabra,  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a distortion  of  the 
Arabic  word  al-Kha<jra^  (“The  Green  [Island)”), 
while  Zarln  (Pers.  zarrtn  “golden^*)  may  go  back  to 
the  legend  of  a gold-bearing  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  ultimately  identified  with  Sumatra  (Ferrand, 
L'Empire,  145).  The  small  Muslim  cemetery  at  Anse 
Lascar  on  Silhouette  Island  reported  by  P.  Vine  (see 
Bibl.)  probably  dates  from  recent  centuries,  but  only 
a closer  examination  of  the  tombstones  may  answer 
this  question. 

Bibliography:  G.R.  Tibbetts,  Arab  navigation  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  be/ore  the  coming  of  the  Portuguese,  Lon- 


don 1971,  435;  P.  Vine,  Seychelles,  London  1992, 

1 1 ; B.  Kocchlin,  Les  Seychelles  et  TOcIan  Indien,  Paris 

1984;  J.-M-  Filliot.  Histoire  des  Seychelles,  Paris  1982. 

(S.  Soucek) 

SEYFI  (d.  probably  after  998/1590),  Ottoman 
historian . 

Practically  nothing  is  known  about  Seyfi  aside  from 
the  fact  that  he  compiled  a unique  hisiorio- 
geographical  work  on  the  rulers  of  Asia  and  China 
contemporary  with  Murad  III,  and  the  possibility  that 
he  may  have  been  a defterddr  in  the  Ottoman 
bureaucracy.  Neither  he  nor  his  work  is  mentioned  in 
the  standard  Ottoman  bio-bibliographical  sources. 

Seyfi’s  history  has  been  published  by  J.  Matuz, 

L *ouvrage  de  Seyfi  Clelebi:  historien  ottoman  du  XV V siecle; 

Mition  critique,  traduction  et  commentaires , Paris  1966.  Its 
title,  added  posthumously  to  the  earlier  of  only  two 
surviving  manuscripts,  reads:  Kitdb-i  tewdrikh-i 
pddishdhdn-i  wildyetd  Hindu  we  Khitdv  we  Kii^mfr  we 
wildyet’i  ^Atfiem  we  Kashkdr  we  Kalmak  we  Clin  we  sd^ir 
pddiiiidhdn-i  piihin  az  ewldd-i  Cinghiz  fChdn  we  khdkdn  we 
faghfur  we  pddiitdhdn-i  Hindustdn  der  zamdn-i  Sultdn 
Murdd  ibn  Sultdn  Selim  Khdn  min  te^lifdt-i  defterddr  Seyfi 
Celebi el-merhum  fi  sene  990  ta\i!fiinde  (“History  of  the 
kings  of  India,  Khitay  and  Kashmir,  of  Iran, 

Kashgar,  the  Kalmucks,  and  China,  and  of  earlier 
kings  descended  from  C^inghiz  Khan,  and  of  the 
Khakan  [of  the  Turks),  of  the  Chinese  emperor  and 
the  rulers  of  Hindustan  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Murad 
b.  Sultan  Selim  Khan,  composed  by  the  late  defterddr 
Seyfi  6elebi  in  [or  who  died  in?)  the  year  990/1582”). 

This  title  appears  misleading  in  two  respects.  First, 
the  date  990/1582  is  almost  certainly  a copyist’s  error 
for  998/1.590,  the  date  clearly  given  in  the  colophon 
for  completion  of  the  work  (which  contains  at  least  two 
references  to  events  after  1582),  and  after  which  Seyfi 
must  have  died  (cf.  Matuz.  op.  cit.,  13-15,  156-7). 

Second,  the  author  identifies  himself  in  the  text  simply 
as  Seyfi,  without  mention  of  his  profession.  The  later 
title  gives  defterddr  Seyfi  Celebi”,  su^esting  possible 
identification  with  Seyfullah  Seyfi  Celebi  (d.  after 
1006/1597),  defterddr  of  Anatolia  in  the  1580s,  and 
author  of  a Szigetvar-ndme  on  KanunI  Suleyman’s  1 566 
campai^  (cf.  GOW,69,  n.  1).  However,  according  to 
^Aghlk  Celebi  (Mefd^ir  uf-fu^ard,  cd.  G.M.  Mercdith- 
Owen,  London  1971,  fols.  164b- 165a)  and  KInallzade 
Hasan  Celebi  {7ezkiretu*yfuard,  ed.  I Kutluk,  Ankara 
1978,  i,  498-500),  Seyfullah  Seyfi  Celebi  was  an  ac- 
complished prose  writer.  By  contrast.  Seyfi's  history 
is  written  in  an  unpretentious,  colloquial  style.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  two  authors  were  the  same 
person,  and  therefore  doubtful  that  Seyfi  was  a defter- 
ddr. There  are  no  further  clues  to  his  profession,  ex- 
cept that  the  makklf^f  Seyfi  would  be  appropriate  for  a 
writer  of  military  origin,  and  that  the  linguistic  style 
of  the  work  does  not  suggest  a highly-educated 
author. 

Seyfi’s  “history”  is  largely  a survey  of  contem- 
porary rulers,  arranged  geographically.  No  major 
written  sources  are  clearly  identifiable.  The  anecdotal 
style  suggests  mainly  oral  informants,  probably  mer- 
chants and  travellers;  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  text 
of  Seyfi  himself  having  travelled.  The  work  mcludcsJ3f.C0m 
much  social,  economic  and  ethnographical  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  historical  detail  to  corroborate  other 
sources  (Matuz,  op.  cit.,  19-37).  It  was  not  a source  for 
later  Ottoman  writers  and  remained  unknown  until 
used  by  C.  Schefer  and  W.  Barthold  in  the  late  19th 
century  (e.g.  Barthold,  art.  Kuium  Khdn.  in  EP , V, 

314.  with  reference  to  Schefer). 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  text. 

(Christine  Woodhead) 
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SEZAM,  Hasan  Ucde  (or  Efendi)  (1080' 

I 15 1/1669- 1738),  also  known  as  Shcykh  Hasan  Efen- 
di or  Hasan  Ottoman  poet  and 

founder  of  (he  Seza^iyya  farika,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Guisfianiyya  [see  gulshanI.  ibrahIm],  a branch  of  the 
Khalwatiyya  [q-v.  J.  He  was  born  in  Morea  [see  mora] 
where  his  paternal  grandfather  Kurtbey-zade  Hasan 
was  a well-known  figure.  Tahsin  Yazici  (J/4,  art. 
Seza^)  disagrees  with  Bjorkman  {EI\  an.  Szzd^i)  that 
he  was  of  Greek  origin.  He  was  brought  up  in  Morea. 
his  later  achievements  indicating  a good  education.  In 
1097/1685,  after  the  Venetians  conquered  Morea,  he 
migrated  to  Istanbul,  but  leaving  the  capital  he  moved 
on  to  Edirne,  from  where  Mchcmmed  IV  was  attemp- 
ting to  stem  Austrian  and  Venetian  attacks  on  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  and  entered  the  Sultan’s  service  in  the 
mukdbeU  kalemi. 

Many  details  about  his  life  and  thinking,  and  of  his 
opinions  concerning  his  contemporaries,  emerge  from 
a collection  of  his  letters  published,  with  a six-page 
biography,  under  the  title  Mektubdt-i  Sezd^i  (Istanbul 
1289/1872).  1‘hose  to  whom  they  were  written  include 
family  and  followers,  as  well  as  statesmen  and  leading 
figures  of  the  day. 

Seza’i’s  interest  in  mysticism  is  shown  to  have 
developed  from  an  encounter  with  a skeyf^  of  the 
Khalwatiyya  aboard  the  ship  going  to  Istanbul  and,  in 
Edirne,  he  was  to  become  a murid  first  of  Mehmed  3»r- 
ri  at  the  kjhdnkdh  of  Sheykh  'Ashlk  Musa  (a  follower  of 
Ibrahim  Gulsheni)  and  on  Mehmed’s  death,  of 
Mefimed  La^li  Fena^  (Shemseddin  Sami,  Kdmus  ai- 
aUdm,  iv,  2562).  I’he  latter  charged  Seza^i  with  the 
collection  of  rents  from  the  k&dnkdA*s  wakf  properties, 
gaining  him  the  la^ab  of  l^jabl  (rent  collector)  Dede 
Efendi.  He  then  became  pusi^rtisfifn  of  the  Sheykh 
Well  Dcde  Efendi  Idldnkdh,  but  when  Mehmed  La’ll 
Fena’r  died  in  1112/1  700-1  (and  his  successor  in  turn 
died  shortly  afterwards),  Seza’i  took  his  place.  I'he 
fdidnkdh  became  known  as  the  Seza’T  tekke^  and  on  his 
death  he  was  buried  at  his  own  wish  close  to  it  in  a 
shop  (later  converted  into  a turbe)  alongside  that  of  his 
predecessors.  His  son  Mehmed  3adik  succeeded  him 
at  the  Sheykh  WelT  Dede  Efendi  ^dnkdh.  Seza’I’s 
writing,  his  letters  and  poetry  in  both  dtwdn  and  folk 
style  (see  Vasfi  Mahir  Kocaturk.  Tekke  fiiri  antolojisi, 
Ankara  1968,  400-2),  show  him  as  a man  of  religion 
first  and  a poet  second.  The  main  tenor  of  his  dfwdn 
is  mystical,  and  although  he  has  been  labelled  the  Ot- 
toman “Hafi?  of  Shiraz”  (Yazici,  549)  he  is  not 
generally  considered  very  highly,  lacking  the  occa- 
sional burst  of  poetic  inspiration  as  regards  mystical 
thinking  or  style  (ioc.  cit.).  Kocaturk  {Tiirk  edebiyati 
tarihi,  Ankara  1970,  554-5)  points  to  a resemblance 
between  him  and  both  NesimT  and  Yunus  Em  re 
[q  VO.  J in  addressing  the  wider  folk  masses  rather  than 
the  upper,  intellectual  classes,  a trait  that  Seza’T 
shares  also  with  Niyazi  Mi§ri  [see  iA^  art.  Niydzi  (Ab- 
dulb^ki  Gotpmarli)],  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been 
given  the  mafdtias  Seza’i,  and  on  one  of  whose  ghazah 
Seza’T  wrote  a short  commentary  that  was  included  in 
the  edition  of  his  printed  at  Rulak  in  1258/1842. 

Bibliography  : This  article  follows  closely  that  of 

Tahsin  Yazici  in  tA,  where  the  sources  arc  named. 

(Kathleen  Burrill) 

SEZA’i,  Sami  Pasha-zadc  (modern  I'urkish  Sami 
Pa^azadc  Sezai),  late  Ottoman  fiction  writer  and 
essayist  (ca,  1859-1936),  noted  for  his  synthesis  of 
“art  for  art's  sake”  and  “art  for  society’s  sake”  and 
of  romanticism  and  realism.  Son  of  the  statesman- 
author  Sami  Pasha.  Seza’i  was  born  in  Istanbul, 
tutored  in  the  family  mansion  and  encouraged  by 
visiting  prominent  writers.  He  started  publishing 


journalistic  articles  when  aged  14,  learned  Arabic, 

Persian,  French  and  German,  and  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Namik  Kcmal  \q.v.\.  In  1879  he  published 
Shir  (“The  lion”),  a prose  tragedy  meant  more  for 
reading  than  staging.  From  1880  to  1884  he  served  as 
Second  Secretary  at  the  Ottoman  Embassy  in  London 
and  later  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Istanbul. 

Seza’i’s  principal  opus  Sergudht^t  (“The  adven- 
ture”), his  only  novel,  came  out  in  1889.  Inllucnced 
by  Victor  Hugo  and  Alphonse  Daudet,  it  broke  new 
ground  with  its  realism  notwithstanding  its  ornate, 
maudlin  and  occasionally  poetic  style.  The  tragic 
story  of  a slave  girl,  it  is  an  indictment  of  slavery  and 
of  injustice  against  women.  In  1892  Seza’T  published 
Kuiuk  ^eylcr  (“Little  things”),  a collection  of  eight 
stories  notable  for  his  mastery  of  the  genre  and  for  a 
new  sophistication  in  psychological  analysis.  Rumdz 
ul-edeb  (“Symbols  of  literature”),  a compilation  of  his 
essays,  critical  pieces,  short  stories,  recollections  and 
(ravel  notes,  came  out  in  1898. 

Seza’i  fled  the  Hamidian  oppression  in  1901  and 
lived  in  Paris,  working  for  the  Committee  for  Union 
and  Progress  and  writing  for  its  periodical  Shdrdyt  iim- 
met  (“Council  of  the  nation”)  until  1908  when,  with 
Constitutional  government  proclaimed,  he  returned 
to  Istanbul.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Madrid,  serving  until  1921.  His  last  work  I^ildl,  a 
threntxiy  for  his  beloved  niece,  to  which  he  apf>ended 
a misc:ellany  of  articles,  letters,  short  stories,  discours- 
es, etc.,  appeared  in  1923.  He  died  in  Istanbul  in 
1936. 

Seza’i’s  literary  work  is  generally  viewed  as  signifi- 
cant in  the  transition  of  I'urkish  fiction  into  its  realist 
phase. 

Bibliography:  A.  Ferhan  Oguzkan,  Sami 

Pafazade  Sezai  hayati,  sanati,  eserleri^  Istanbul  1954; 

Zeynep  Kerman,  Sami  Pa fozade Sezai , Istanbul  1986. 

(Taij^t  Sait  Hal.man) 

SHAABAN  ROBERT  (1909-1962)  was  the 
foremost  Swahili  poet  of  his  generation,  if  not  of 
the  past  three  centuries.  He  also  had  a profound  influ- 
ence on  contemporary  Swahili  prose  writing.  He  was 
born  at  Maehui,  a village  south  of  Tanga  on  the  Tan- 
zanian coast,  the  son  of  a Yao  settler  from  Malawi  and 
a local  Digo  mother.  His  only  formal  education  in  the 
western  sense  was  in  Dar  es  Salaam  from  1922  to 
1926,  which  enabled  him  to  gain  employment  as  a 
government  clerk.  He  had  also  attended  Kur’anic 
schools,  and,  as  truly  an  autodidact,  classes  in  tradi- 
tional Swahili  poetry,  of  which  he  had  an  en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge.  A.C.  Gibbc  (see  Bibl.')  gives  a 
bibliography  of  his  collected  poetry  and  of  his  prose 
works.  His  preoccupations  centre  round  the  Islamic 
religion  and  its  moral  teaching,  in  a manner  that  a 
European  critic  found  comparable  to  the  work  of 
Dante.  He  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
morally  upright  conduct,  of  a proper  attitude  to  mar- 
riage, of  the  education  of  children,  and  particularly  of 
girls.  The  Second  World  War  was  to  him  essentially 
a struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil;  he  had 
little  or  no  interest  in  pK)litics. 

Bibliography:  A.G.  Gibbe,  Shaaban  Robert, 

Mshairi,  I'anzania  Publishing  House|r0gj|ti3ti^3r_Qom 
Salaam  1980;  Kitula  G.  Kingci,  Mwongozo  wa 
Kusadikika-Shaaban  Robert,  Nairobi  1988,  with 
numerous  references  to  other  writers. 

(G.S.P.  Freeman-Grenvili.e) 

SHA^B.  1.  In  pre-Islamic  South  Arabia  this 
term  (spelt  s^^b  in  the  musnad  script)  denotes  a unit  of 
social  organisation  for  which  there  has  grown  up 
among  specialists  a convention  of  using  the  transla- 
tion “tribe”:  but  this  can  be  misleading  for  non- 
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specialists.  Thr  South  Arabian  was  antithetic  on 
one  hand  to  the  term  Vr  ( » Arabic  ^ai^d^tr)  applied  by 
the  S^hi^a^m  ^^edif^tary  communities  to  the 
nomaef  Arabia;  and  on  the  other 

hand,  within  the  South  Arabian  sedentary  culture 
itself,  to  the  “house”  (6y0»  a family  group  based  on 
kinship  whether  real  or  ftetitious.  I'he  former  of  these 
dichotomies  was  still  current  in  ^Abbasid  Arabic 
usage,  when  (as  exemplified  by  al-^jahi?  in  his  R.  al- 
Atrdk)  al-^Adj_arn  denoted  Persian  sedentary 

communities  and  contrasted  with  ^astd^ir  nl-^Arab,  the 
Central  Arabian  nomads.  Phe  South  Arabian  s'^^b  was 
in  no  way  kinship  based,  but  was  an  artificial  func- 
tional entity  engaged  in  some  common  enterprise. 
'The  term  has  a certain  fluidity,  to  the  extent  that  it 
had  no  fixed  place  in  an  ordered  hierarchy  of  com- 
prehensiveness: in  one  instance,  that  of  Ma^In  \q  v.\ 
it  was  co-extensive  with  the  kingdom,  its  subdivisions 
there  being  termed  Vd.  It  seems  probable  too  that  in 
some  cases  it  designated  a group  based  on  member- 
ship of  a profession,  or  on  religion  (in  the  4th  century 
A.D.  the  Himyarite  Jewish  community  is  called 
But  by  far  the  commone.st  application  was  to  a 
territorially-defined  group  of  agriculturalists,  whose 
functional  unity  rested  on  having  shared  responsibili- 
ty for  the  irrigational  installations  of  the  specific  area. 
A typical  feature  of  these  territorial  groups  was  the 
possession  of  a “town”  {hgr)  as  centre  for  local  trade, 
communal  business,  and  a communal  cult.  In  a few 
cases,  such  as  Ghayman  to  the  south-east  of  $an^a^, 
town  and  “tribe”  had  the  same  name.  Another 
feature  of  the  s^^b  is  that  the  niiba  formation,  with  ter- 
minal -y-n  (pi.  always  of  the  pattern  e.g.  $rwh-y- 

n/^frh-n  “the  3irwahite(s)”)  tends  to  imply  “tribal” 
membership,  not  memlx-rship  of  a byt.  But  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  the  5th-6th  centuries  A.D.  the 
plural  nisba  could  denote  the  vassals  of  an  influential 
family  whose  actual  members  were  adhwd'*  \q.  u. ):  thus 
^z^w-/i  arc  vassals  of  the  Yazan  {Yz^n)  family 
while  a family  member  was  Dl}u  Yazan. 

(A.F.l,.  Belston) 

2.  In  modern  political  parlance. 

^a^b  is  one  of  many  Arabic  terms  which,  used  in 
modern  social  and  political  contexts,  acquired  new 
meanings  alongside  or  instead  of  the  old.  On  the  eve 
of  the  modern  era,  however,  the  term  was  still  devoid 
of  such  novel  implications,  retaining  the  old  meaning 
of  a tribal  confederacy,  an  ethnic  group,  or  a people. 
When  applied  to  Muslims.  sometimes  carried  a 

slightly  negative  sense,  recalling  separatist  trends 
from  early  Islamic  periods  [sec  SHU^rBiYVAj.  Used 
with  reference  to  non- Muslims,  it  was  often  tinged 
with  the  disparagement  reserved  for  unbelievers.  A 
pliant  term,  comparable  to  “people”  in  the  broadest 
sense,  siia^b  was  applicable  to  groups  of  different  scope 
and  nature,  an  application  it  would  retain  even  after 
assuming  more  specific  connotations. 

As  so  often,  it  was  in  references  to  developments  in 
Eurof>e  that  the  notion  of  “people”  first  took  on  a new 
political  sense.  In  early  Arabic  accounts  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleonic  era.  i^a^b  was  used  to 
denote  the  ruled — as  oppiosed  to  the  rulers — 
struggling  to  attain  their  deserved  political  rights. 
Evidently  inspired  by  foreign  sources,  these  repKjrts 
referred  to  the  ita^b  “rising  in  total  revolt”  against 
Louis  XVI,  and  to  the  “French  people’s  will”  {irddat 
^a^b  Jaransa)  which  subsequently  brought  Napiolcon 
down  (Nikula  al-Turk,  Afu^aAkirdt,  cd.  Gaston  Wiet, 
Cairo  1950,  2-5,  11-12,  195-6;  Haydar  al-Shihabi, 
Lubndn  ft  ^ahd  ai-umard^  al’ih.ihdbtyytn,  Beirut  1933, 
2 1 4- 15,' 2 18- 19.  320,  430,  602).  Such  usage  became 
more  frequent  with  the  emergence  of  private  Arabic 


newspapers  which,  reporting  international  affairs 
from  the  late  1850s  on,  discussed  such  ideas  as 
“public  opinion”  {ra^  al-iJia^b)^  “people’s  will” 

{irddat  ni-sfia^h),  and  the  relationship  between  the 
government  (hukuma)  and  the  ihfl^b.  The  modern  con- 
cept of  )x>pular  sovereignty  was  also  reflected  in  the 
compound  ivukald^ ai-iho^b  “people’s  representatives” 

(and  ma^ilis  wukald^  “assembly  of  people’s 

representatives”),  in  texts  discussing  parliamentary 
life  in  the  West  (cf.  many  examples  and  references  in 
A.  Ayalon,  Language  and  change  in  the  Arab  Middle  East, 

Oxford  and  New  Vork  1987,  49  and  n.  22).  In  the 
same  vein,  the  Lebanese-Egyptian  journalist  Adib 
Ishak  [y.r.  | in  1877  defined  “republic”  as  huktlmat  al- 
iiia^b  hi  'l-ifia^b  “government  of  the  jx-ople  by  the 
people”,  echoing  Abraham  Lincoln’s  phrase  {al- 
Durar,  Alexandria  1886,  49). 

Being  largely  irrelevant  to  Ottoman  political 
realities  for  much  of  the  I9th  century,  the  idea  of 
popular  sovereignty  was  at  first  discussed  in  foreign 
contexts  only.  But  as  the  century  drew  to  a close,  it 
began  to  appear  in  association  with  Ottoman  and 
Egyptian  politics  as  well.  Thus  in  1896  Salim  Sarkis, 
owner  of  the  Egyptian  weekly  al-Musti^,  proudly 
defined  himself  as  “one  of  the  $tq^b" , warning  the  Ot- 
toman sultan.  “Woe  to  him  who  tries  to  withstand  the 
iiia^b  once  it  unites,  makes  a decision  and  sets  out  to 
achieve  a noble  goal”  {al-Afushfr,  Alexandria,  2 May 
1896).  Mustafa  Kamil  the  eloquent  leader  of 

early  Egyptian  nationalism,  stated  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  that  “every  iha^b  has  sacred  rights  in  its 
homeland,  which  no  one  can  infringe  ...  the  ilio^b  is 
the  only  true  power”  {Muytafd  Kdmil  ft  34  rabt^'\  ed. 

^Ali  Fahmi  Kamil,  Cairo  1910,  288-91).  Such  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  recurring  with  increasing  frequency, 
gradually  turned  the  word  into  a battle  cry  in  the  com- 
munity’s rightful  struggle  against  those  seen  as  en- 
croaching on  it.  whether  the  government  at  home  or 
a foreign  force. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  ihfl^b  had  become  a 
common  item  in  Arabic  political  vocabulary,  particu- 
larly that  of  nationalism,  along  with  (but  somewhat 
less  frequent  than)  umma  and  wafan  [q.ov.  ].  Capable  of 
evoking  strong  popular  emotions,  it  appiearcd  in 
names  of  political  parties  {hizb  — in  Syria 

(1925,  1947),  Iraq  (1925,  1946),  Egypt  (1930)  and 
Lebanon  (1945) — as  well  as  of  newspap>ers  throughout 
the  Arab  countries,  implying  a claim  for  public 
legitimacy  by  those  leading  the  struggle  for  national 
indepiendence  and  other  |x>litical  battles.  In  another 
part  of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Republic  of 
'Turkey,  {x>pulism  ('Turkish  halk(iltk)  was  adopted  as  a 
central  principle  in  the  state’s  official  ideology,  signi- 
fying recognition  of  the  people’s  sovereignty.  Thus  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  1924  Turkish  constitution  by 
Mu.stafa  Kemal  Ataturk  \q.v.\,  who  had  established 
the  “People’s  Party”  {Khalk  lurkasT)  the  previous  year 
as  a vehicle  of  popular  mobilisation.  The  notion’s 
growing  public  attraction  gave  birth  to  another 
phenomenon:  its  abuse  by  autocratic  or  aristocratic 
politicians  seeking  to  benefit  from  alleged  pKipular 
suppiort.  Egypt’s  rigid  Prime  Minister  Isma^il  3idkr, 
who  in  1930  founded  a pany  and  a paper  toipftffepar.COITI 
name  aL^a^b,  oners  a conspicuous  example  of  this 
cynical  practice,  which  continued  in  later  years  there 
and  elsewhere. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  reference 
to  “the  people”  was  also  made  in  a different  sense,  by 
thinkers  advocating  socialist  and  communist  ideas.  In 
their  teachings,  iha^b  (and  its  equivalents)  signified  the 
common  people,  the  deprived  lower  classes,  rather 
than  the  whole  community.  This  was  its  sense  in  the 
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parlance  of  such  leftist  organisations  as  the  ^Irakl 
AhalT  group  of  the  early  1930s  |see  i:iizB]f  which  label- 
led its  ideology  iita^biyya  (Majid  Khadduri,  frtd^pendftii 
Iraq,  London  1951,  72-4),  and  the  Egyptian  MarKist 
splinter  groups  calling  themselves 
(^'people liberation")  and  ai-taii^a  ai^-^a^biyya  ii  7- 
tabiirrar  ("popular  vanguard  for  liberation ")!►  Vvhich 
formed  in  the  following  decade  (Rifkat  al-Sa^fd, 
7aVfM  aI-;i^uyiiSjiya  al-mifriyya^  Cairo  1987, 

iii,^  196-9,  203  ff. ).  At  chat  stage:,  however,,  the  discus- 
sion of  such  notions  in  Islamic  countries  was  still  on 
the  sidelines  of  public  political  debate,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  "the  people"  with  such  meaning  was 
marginal. 

By  mid-oentury,  with  the  struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence in  most  Arab  countries  won,  the  focus  of 
political  discourse  had  begun  to  shift  to  other  issues, 
pdnriarity  sociopolitical  reform.  New  leaders — in 
Egypt,  Syria,  ^Irat,  Algeria,  Yemen,  Sudan, 
Libya — ^having  seized  power,  claimed  to  he  acting  on 
the  people’s  behalf  in  their  bid  to  transform  the  old, 
corrupt  order.  In  the  revolutionary  ideologies  which 
they  preached,  leftist  ideas,  hitherto  marginal,  came 
to  play  a major  role,  and  "the  people"  were  given  a 
prominence  unprecedented  in  their  societies’  tradi- 
tion, The  was  now  identilled  as  the  common 

masses,  primarily  workers  and  peasants  (equally  often 
referred  to  as  ^dmoAfr  "masses'*),  those  who 
previously  had  been  outside  the  circle  of  power,  and 
were  now  hailed  as  the  mainstay  of  reform.  Thus  in 
the  Egyptian  National  Pact  af-wafani)  of 

1962,  the  was  the  hero  whose  wit  and  resolve  ac- 
counted for  the  success  of  the  1952  revolution  and 
guaranteed  its  future.  Its  objectives  were  social 
justice,  military  might  and  "healthy  democratic  life"; 
its  enemies  were  imperialism,  tyranny,  feudalism  and 
monopolism  fal-Djumhurivva  al-^Arahiyya  al- 
Muttahida,  MasiiTu^  mdyu  1962^  Cairo 

n.d,,  3-6  pdirini).  Likewise,  in  Ba^ih  ideology , which 
the  regimes  in  Syria  and  ^Irak  adopted  in  the  1960s  (if 
in  different  versions),  the  Is  regarded  as  the 

leader  of  renaissance,  combatting  domestic  and 
foreign  oppression,  and  striving  for  socialism  and 
popular  democracy  (Mi^aJ  ^Aflak,  fT  s^ibil 
Beirut  1959,  172-85;  Hizb  al-Ba^ih  aJ-^Arabl  al- 
]|htiraki,  al-marftsif  li-i^swrat  min 

A^hdr/T  i-icufr  al-^arabi  af-5'arf,  Damascus  1965,  esp.  3- 
9,  21-9).  This  is  also  the  sense  of  the  notion  in  the  con- 
struct "People's  Assembly",  used  to 

designate  legislative  bodies  in  the  revolutionary 
regimes  of  Egypt,  Syria,  South  Yemen  and  several 
other  places.  Two  states  even  incorporated  the  word, 
in  adjectival  form  iska^biyya)^  in  their  ofnctal  names] 
"The  People’s  Republic  of  South  Yemen"  (1967, 
renamed  as  "The  People’s  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen"  in  1970),  reflecting  its  leftist  doctrine  and 
pro-Soviet  orientation;  and  "The  Arab  Libyan 
People's  Socialist  Qjamdhiriyya**  (1976,  to  which  the 
adjective  “the  Great"  was  added  tn  1986),  underscor- 
ing the  popular  nature  of  its  political  structure.  Leftist 
idea,s  also  inspired  the  Ibundation  of  many  "popular 
fronts"  of  political  action,  fashionable  in  the  late 
1960s  and  the  t970s,  namely,  groups  purporting  to 
advocate  social  reform  along  with  other,  often  more 
important  objectives — -e.g*  '*Thc  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine",  "The  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Oman  and  the  Arab  Gulf’,  etc. 

has  thus  come  to  imply  a variety  of  concepts. 
In  addition  to  its  use  in  the  broad  sense  of  "people'* 
or  "nation",  it  also  means  the  governed  people  as  op- 
posed to  the  government  and,  still  more  narrowly,  the 
lower  classes  striving  to  recover  their  deserved 


political  rights.  The  distinction  between  these  mean’ 
ings  is  often  blurred,  sometimes  intentionally  so,  as  in 
the  rhetoric  of  revolutionary  leaders  who,  appealing  to 
"the  seek  at  once  to  speak  for  the  whole  nation 

and  to  voice  concern  for  the  deprived  classes’ 
grievances.  In  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century,  this 
last  phenomenon  had  become  a prominent  aspect  of 
the  application  of 

Bibliography Given  in  the  text. 

(A.  Avalon) 

gif  ABA  |.see  KaTancaJ. 

SHA^BADHA.  ^ A^WAOHA  (also  with  final  d for 
dh)  (a.),  prestidigitation,  sleight  of  hand,  and 
from  it,  magician,  trickster.  The 

word  is  paraphrased  by  the  lexicographers,  following 
al-LaytJb  (b.  al-Mujaffar)  f^.w. },  by  al-yad  and 

u^hadh  (pi.  of  ukhdha)^  see  al-Azhari,  i,  405, 

Fihrist,  312,  mentions  as  "the  first  t«  perform 
^^badhd  io  Islam"  a certain  'AbldAUbayd  al-Kayyis 
who  also  wrote  a Kiidb  ai~iiha^badha , and  another 
musha^iiih  nicknamed  "Mill  Shaft"  (I^ulb  al-rabi). 
about  both  of  whom  unfortunately  nothing  further 
seems  to  be  known. 

According  to  al-Djawbari  \q  v.  in  SuppL],  among 
all  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  large  underclass  of 
crooks  and  swindlers,  the  activity  of  the  mu^^bidh  is 
distinguished  by  its  innocuousness;  his  tricks  arc  per- 
formed as  harmless  enienainment.  Ibn  Khaldun. 
Mul^addima.  iii,  1 26  ff, , tr.  Rosenthal,  iii,  158  ff, , uses 
the  terra  in  a more  general  manner  and  understands 
it  scientifically  as  characterising  one  of  three  kinds  of 
sorcery  [see  styB].  He  explains  the  underlying  process 
as  the  transformation,  by  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion, of  something  imaginary  into  imagined  existence 
in  the  world  of  the  senses;  for  the  religious  law,  it 
would  fall  under  forbidden  sorcery,  but  since  it  is  not 
real  (and,  therefore,  presumably  incapable  of  doing 
actual  evil)  and  something  irrelevant  that  is  easily 
avoided,  it  was,  certainly  in  the  eyes  of  Ibn  Khaldun, 
not  as  bad  as  the  other  kinds  of  sorcery  (and  not  really 
forbidden). 

The  term's  etymology  has  interested  philologists 
ancient  and  modern.  The  Arabic  lexicographers  stress 
that  it  is  not  true  Arabic  (sec  Lane,  1559a).  The  sug- 
gested derivation  from  Aramaic/Syriac  "to 

subdue"  is  linguistically  adequate  (both  bhv  and  dhld 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  assumption)  and  concep- 
tually possible  ("subduing  form  X]  devils"  is 

a sorcerer’s  task,  see  Fihnst^  309,  I.  2).  An  Arabisation 
of  Persian  slyabbdz  seems  less  likely,  as  does  a conHa- 
tion  with  the  root  the  Lexicographers'  deriva- 

tion from  a supposed  meaning  "quickness"  and 
^ha^wadhi  "express  courier"  if  anything  reverses  the 
actual  process. 

Hibliography ; Djawbari,  Jt  ka^itf  al- 

asTdr^  ch.  23,  tr.  R.  Khawam,  Le  voile  arrache,  Paris 
1979-80,  ii,  135-142;  the  promised  scholarly  edition 
by  S.  Wild  has  apparently  not  yet  appeared.  See 
further,  C,E.  Bos  worth,  mediaeval  lilamic  under^ 

worlds  I^eiden  1976,  t.  128,  ti,  51,  299,  333.  with  the 
older  literature.  (F.  Rosenthal) 

SHABAK.  a heterodox  religious  community 
living  in  several  dozen  villages  east  of  COITl 

triangle  bounded  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Greater  Zab. 

Their  numbers  were  in  1925  estimated  at  around 
10,CM>0;  the  i960  ^ Iraki  census  enumerated  15,000, 
living  in  35  villages  (Vinogradov  1974:  206).  Recent 
estimates  tend  to  be  considerably  higher. 

The  ^abak  commonly  consider  themselves  as 
Kurds,  but  have  since  the  1970s  been  subject  to  con- 
certed efforts  at  Arabicisation,  culminating  in  the 
destruction  of  around  20  Shabak  villages  in  1988.  The 
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language  of  iheir  prayers  and  religious  riiual  is 
Turkish.  Most  ^abak  are  multilingual,  which  has 
given  risejot^ms^ut^  arc  really  Turcomans  or 
Kurdish  sp^kersOTcvcfiAi^abs;  their  mother  tongue, 
however,  or  at  least  that  of  most  Shabak.  is  a dialect 
of  the  Gurani  branch  of  Iranian  languages.  Their 
religion  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Anatolian 
^Alcwfs  (Kizilbash);  one  of  their  invocations,  as  given 
by  al-$arraf,  explicitly  refers  to  Hasym?  Bektaah  and 
the  adepts  of  Ardabil  {Erdfbil  erenUri^  i.e.  the  3afawids) 
as  the  founders  of  their  spiritual  path.  Some  of  the 
religious  poems  sung  in  their  ritu^  meetings  arc  at- 
tributed to  Shah  Isma^n  and  to  the  Anatolian  ^Alewi 
saint  Pir  SuUan  Abdal.  A basic  tenet,  expressed  in 
several  poems  and  invocations,  is  the  Shabak ’s  belief 
that  Allah,  Muhammad  and  ^Ali  constitute  a trinity, 
in  which  ^AlT  appears  as  the  dominant  manifestation 
of  the  divine. 

The  “sacred  book”  ol  the  Shabak.  known  as  Kitdh 
al-Mandkib  or  Buyuruk  (fiuruk/i,  in  the  local  pronuncia- 
tion) and  published  integrally  in  al-^arraP  s 
monograph,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  a 
question-and-answer  dialogue  between  Shavkh  3afT 
al-Din  and  his  son  Sadr  al-DTn  on  the  dddb  of  the 
tartka,  in  which  there  is  no  indication  of  extremist  Shi^I 
influences;  the  second  part,  the  buyuruk  proper, 
resembles  in  content  the  texts  of  the  same  title  found 
among  the  Anatolian  ^Alcwi  communities.  It  consists 
of  various  teachings  and  instructions  associated  with 
the  imams  ^AIT  and  hha^far  al-$adik  and  discusses  the 
relationship  between  teacher  (murrbbi)  and  disciple 
(fdiib)^  and  the  institution  of  ritual  brotherhood 
(mufdhiblik). 

Their  SafawT-KIzflbash  affiliation  distinguishes  the 
Shabak  from  neighbouring  heterodox  communities, 
the  Yczidis  [7.  e.  j to  their  north  and  the  3arlr  (sec 
.sarliyya)  to  their  southeast.  The  latter  arc,  like  the 
Kaka^T,  a branch  of  the  Ahl-i  Hakk  [7.1^.  ];  they  speak 
a Guram  dialect  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Shabak. 
Another  neighbouring  GuranT-sp>eaking  community, 
the  Basjjwan  or  Ba^jalan.  arc  often  said  to  be  a section 
of  the  Shabak  or  vice-versa.  The  Bajywan,  however, 
arc  tribally  organised  and  led  by  tribal  chieftains, 
whereas  the  Shabak  arc  non-tribal  pea.sants,  share- 
cropping on  land  belonging  to  urban-based  sayyid 
families  who  have  great  moral  authority  over  them 
due  to  their  descent  from  the  Prophet  and  ^AlT.  The 
Shabak  intermarry  freely  with  Bailjwan.  3arll,  Kaka^i 
and  Shi^r  Turcomans  of  the  region,  resulting  in  the 
boundaries  between  these  religious  communities 
becoming  fuzzy. 

The  Shabak  community  is  structured  by  a spiritual 
hierarchy  similar  to  that  of  the  ^Alewis.  Each  adult 
person  is  affiliated  with  a pir,  his  spiritual  elder.  This 
is  a hereditary  function,  and  each  family  tends  to  con- 
tinue its  affiliation  with  a particular  pir  lineage  from 
generation  to  generation.  All  rituals  have  to  be  led  by 
a pir.  In  most  of  them  he  has  to  be  assisted  by  a rehber 
or  guide,  and  in  the  major  annual  celebrations,  twelve 
functionaries  have  to  be  present:  pir,  rehber ^ lamp- 
bearer  {hdmil  at-^iird^),  broom- bearer  {^mil  al- 
miknasa),  cup-bearer  (fokkd),  butcher,  four  attendants 
{(ihddim)  and  two  gate-keepers  (bawtvdb).  The  ^Alewl 
communities  of  Anatolia  also  knew  these  twelve  func- 
tionaries (on  iki  hizmet),  although  the  names  given  to 
each  vary.  The  Shabak  pir%  arc  themselves  hierar- 
chically ordered,  and  there  is  a supreme  spiritual 
authority  known  as  the  bdbd. 

The?  Shabak  have  regular  ritual  meetings  in  the 
house  of  the  pir.  There  are  three  major  annual 
celebrations,  one  at  New  Year’s  Eve  (celebrated  in 
December),  another  in  the  night  of  ^dihurd.  The  third 


is  the  “night  of  pardon”  {^b^h.’dr  gedjesi),  during  which 
public  confessions  of  guilt  arc  made  and  conflicts  in 
the  community  settled.  It  is  these  three  nightly 
celebrations,  in  which  both  sexes  take  part,  that  in  the 
early  literature  on  the  Shabak  and  3^rlls  arc  referred 
to  as  the  laylat  al-kajiha,  with  the  usual  accu.sation  of 
unspeakable  abominations  (the  verb  kafashd  meaning, 
in  the  local  Arabic  dialect  “to  grab”).  Minorsky’s 
suggestion  to  derive  the  name  from  more  innocent 
Persian  ka/sh  “footwear”,  has  been  adopted  by 
.several  later  authors,  such  as  Moosa,  who  secs  the  tak- 
ing ofl'  of  slipp>ers  as  the  origin  of  the  name.  The 
Shabak  themselves  do  not  appear  to  use  the  name  at 
all,  however. 

Pilgrimages  are  another  imp>ortant  part  of  the  ritual 
calender.  Two  important  local  shrines,  visited  at  the 
SV a/-/i/r  and  ^id al-adhd,  arc  named  ^AlT  Rash  (“Black 
^AlT”)  and  ^ Abbas.  Shabak  identify  the  former  with 
the  Imam  ^Ali  Zayn  al-^Abidln  b.  Husayn,  the  second 
with  Husayn ’s  younger  brother  ^Abb^,  who  died  at 
Karbala.  A different  tyf>e  of  ziydra  consists  of  the  ston- 
ing of  the  alleged  grave  of  ^Ubayd  Allah  b.  Ziyad,  the 
Umayyad  governor  of  'Irak  who  was  responsible  for 
the  drama  at  Karbala.  This  takes  place  throughout  the 
year. 

Bibliography'.  Pcrc  Anasiase  Marie  al- 
Karmali's  misleading  but  influential  articles  in  a/- 
Mashrtk,  ii  (1899)  and  v (1902)  have  now  been 
superseded;  the  only  serious  work  on  3hahak  beliefs 
and  practices  is  A^imad  Hamid  al-3arraf,  al -Shabak 
min  firak  al-ghuldt  fi  'l-^Irdk,  Baghdad  1373/1954.  M. 

Moosa,  Extremist  Shiites:  the  ghulat  sects,  Syracu.se 
1987,  is  largely  based  on  al-3‘irraf  and  a few  less  im- 
portant 'Iraki  authors.  A useful  anthrop>ological 
study  is  A.  Vinogradov,  Ethnicity,  cultural  discontinui- 
ty and  power  brokers  in  northern  Iraq:  the  case  of  the 
Shabak,  in  Amer.  Ethnologist,  i (1974),  207-18.  Infor- 
mation on  recent  events,  along  with  some  language 
samples,  is  given  in  M.  Leezenberg,  The  Shabak  and 
the  Kakais:  dynamics  oj  ethnicity  in  Iraqi  Kurdistan 
(technical  note,  Inst,  for  Language,  Logic  and 
Computation,  University  of  Amsterdam,  1994;  also 
to  appear  in  Studia  Kurdica,  Paris). 

(M.  van  Bruinessen) 

SHABAKHTAN.  the  name  given  in  several 
mediaeval  Arabic  sources  to  an  area  east  of  prt*sent- 
day  Turki.sh  Urfa  (Arabic  al-Ruha  [7.t/.  ],  Frankish 
Kdessa),  and  north  of  Harran.  We  can  perhaps  iden- 
tify it  with  the  range  of  hills  known  as  the  Tektek  Dag. 
Shabakhtan  apparently  comprised  a number  of 
strongholds,  each  with  its  dependant  fief  or  ^amal. 

Fiefs  {a^mdl)  of  Shabakhtan  referred  to  in  the  sources 
include  hhumlayn,  al-KuradT,  Tall  Mawzan  and  al- 
Muwazzar.  References  to  Shabakhtan.  or  to 
strongholds  within  it,  begin  with  the  Crusades.  Some 
or  all  of  Shabakhtan  formed  part  of  the  short-lived 
Frankish  County  of  Edessa,  but  by  538/1 144  the  area 
was  in  the  hands  of  'Imad  al-Din  Zangi.  With  his 
death  begins  a confused  story  of  frequent  changes  of 
ovcriordship,  successively  the  Anukids  of  Amid 
(Diyarbakir)  and  Mardin;  several  different  Ayyubid 
princes,  including  al-'Adil,  al-Aghraf,  al-Af<lal  and  al- 
Kamil;  briefly,  the  Kh’^arazmians  and  the  Mongol^dar.COITI 
and  then,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th/ 13th  century,  the 
Artukids  again,  at  which  point  references  cease.  Of 
the  known  ahndl  of  Shabakhtan.  only  Qjumlayn,  the 
most  frequently  mentioned,  has  so  far  been  located,  at 
the  site  of  Qimdine  Kalesi  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tektek  Dag.  It  consists  of  a fortified  outcrop  ringed  by 
a wall  overlooking  a rock-hewn  fosse,  and  bears  traces 
of  several  different  mediaeval  occupations. 

Bibliography.  Ibn  'Abd  al-Zahir,  al-Rawd  al- 
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Riyat;!  1976,  558;  Ibn  al-^^AdTm,  ZMa, 
Damascus  1968.  iii^  152.  154/259;  A nonjrjnaux  Syrian 
CAmm^  in (1933).  28Q.  288;  Ibn  al-A^irr.  a/^ 
KdTfiif,  Beirut  1966.  xi,  94,  xii.  83,  180.  182.  343; 
aZ-TaVriA  al’bdhir^  Cairo  n.d.,  67;  Ibn  al-^lbrl  (Bar 
He  brat:  us),  MukhldT^ir  al-duwaL  Beirut  1890.  393; 
Ibn  ^addad.  i/3,  Damascus  1978.  68.  i/2, 

Damascus  1991,  196;  Maithew  of  Edessa.  CAroni- 
qu^,  Paris  1858.  280;  Mkhael  the  Syrian.  Chranique. 
Paris  1905.  iii.  216;  Ibn  Na^Tf.  ai'Ta\iM 
Maniarf,  Damascus  1931,  18,  19.  39.  159;  Ibn 
Wa^i],  Mufarri{ii,  lii.  Cairo  196J,  140;  D.  Morray. 
Qal^ai  Jumlayn:  u JotItesi  of  SabahtaUj  in  BEO^  xlv 

(1993).  161-32;  M.  von  Oppenheim,  Amhinhi  In- 
s^kriftm,  bmrbeiui  uon  M^!tx  van  Berchem^  in  BeiiTagi  zur 
As^yriQlvgit  und  semiii^chE  ^prachwhsEnsf^haJt^  viii/1. 
Deipzig  1909.  62-3.  (D.W.  Morray) 

SHA^BAN.  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the 
Islamic  lunar  year.  In  classical  kadiih  it  has  already  its 
place  after  Radjab  Mudar,  In  Indian  Islam  it  has  the 
name  of  ^ab-i  bardt  (see  below),  the  Atehehnese  eall  it 
Kanduri  bu  and  among  the  Tigre  tribes  of  Eritrea  it  is 
called  Msddugm,  i.e.  who  follows  upon  Rasyata. 

In  early  Arabia,  the  month  of  Sha^ban  (the  name 
may  mean  *'Lntervar')  seems  to  have  corresptmdcd, 
as  to  its  significame,  to  Ramadan,  According  to  the 
baditki  Muhammad  practised  superogatory  fasting  by 
preference  in  Shat'^ban  (al-Bukharl.  Savum.  bdb  52; 
Muslim.  Siydm^  trad.  176;  al-Tirmidhi.  Sawm,  bdb 
36),  Alisha  recovered  in  Sha^ban  the  fast  days  which 
were  left  from  the  foregoing  Ramadan  (al-TtrmtdhI. 
Sau/my  bdb  65). 

In  the  early  Arabian  solar  year,  Sha^ban  as  well  as 
Ramadan  fell  in  summer.  Probably  the  weeks 
preec.’ding  the  summcr-soUticc  and  those  loJIowing  it. 
had  a religious  signillcance  which  gave  rise  to  pro- 
pitiatory rites  such  as  lasting.  This  perUxl  had  its  cen- 
tre in  the  middle  of  ^a'ban.  a day  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  preserved  feature  of  a New  Year’s 
day.  According  to  popular  belief,  in  the  night 
preceding  the  1 5th,  the  tree  of  life  on  whose  leaves  are 
written  the  names  of  the  living  is  shaken.  The  names 
written  on  the  leaves  which  fall  down,  indicate  those 
who  are  to  die  in  the  coming  year.  In  badftb  it  is  said 
that  in  this  night  Gcxl  descends  to  (he  lowest  heaven; 
from  there  he  calls  the  mortals  in  order  to  grant  them 
forgiveness  of  sins  (al-Tirmidbb  bib  39). 

Among  a number  of  peoples,  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  year  i$  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  dead  , The  connection  can  also  be  observed  in  the 
Muslim  world.  For  this  reason  Sha*^ban  bears  the 
epithet  of  “the  venerated^ ^ In  the  Indo- 

Muslim  world  in  the  night  of  the  1 4th  people  say 
prayers  for  the  dead,  distribute  food  among  the  poor, 
cat  b^iwa  (sweetmeats)  and  indulge  in  illuminations 
and  firework.  This  night  is  called  layiat  al-bard^a, 
which  IS  explained  by  '‘night  of  quittancy"'.  i.e, 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

In  Aicheh,  this  month  is  likewise  devoted  to  the 
dead;  the  tombs  arc  cleansed,  religious  meals  {kanddn 
I)  are  given  and  it  is  the  dead  who  profit  from  the 
merits  of  these  good  works.  The  night  of  the  middilc 
of  Sha^ban  bears  a particularly  sacred  character,  as  is 
attested  by  the  kandurh  and  the  ^aidn  which  are  called 
iviidt  al-bd^^  or,  on  account  of  certain  eulogies.  ,iaidi  a/- 
tasdbfb.  During  the  last  days  of  the  month,  a market 
is  held  in  the  capital. 

At  Mecca,  Ra^ab,  not  Sh a'^ban . is  devoted  to  the 
dead.  Here,  in  the  night  of  14th  Sha^ban.  religious  ex- 
ercises are  held;  in  the  mosque,  circles  are  Formed 
which  under  the  direction  of  an  imam  recite  the  prayer 
peculiar  to  this  night. 


In  Morocco,  on  the  last  day  of  Sha'^ban  a festival  is 
celebrated  called  the  Sha‘-bana  which  resembles  a car- 
nival. A description  of  it  is  to  he  found  in  L.  Brunot, 

La  mzT  dani  les  iTaditiom  £t  Us  industries  indigenes  i Rabat 
el  SaU,  Paris  1921,  98-9. 

BibliQgTaphy  I E,  Lit  (man.  £>ff  EkTennamen  und 
Meubenennungen  der  isL  Manaie,  in  /f/. . viii  (1918), 

228  ff. ; Hcrklois,  Qanovn-i  I slam  % C.  Snouck 
Hurgronje,  The  Aehehnese,  i.  221  ff, ; idem,  Mekka, 
ii,  76,291;  A.J.  Wen  si  nek.  The  Arabic  New  in 
Verb.  Ak.  Amst..  new  ser.  xxv.  no.  2,  G-7. 

(A-J-  Wexsinck) 

SHA'BAN,  the  name  of  two  Mamluk  sultans, 

1,  ajl-Malik  al-Kamil.  (son  of  al-Na^ir  Muham- 
mad b.  E^alawun  [^,t?.|).  who  succeeded  his  full 
brother,  al-$ali}i  Isma'il,  on  the  latter's  death  on  4 
Rabr"  II  746/4  August  1345, 

His  accession  was  brought  about  by  a faction  head- 
ed by  his  stepfather.  Arghun  al-'Ala^i,  who  had  been 
in  cfl’ect  regent  for  Isma^il.  A rival  faction  led  by  the 
vicegerent  of  Egypt,  Almalik.  supporting  his  half- 
brother  HadjdjL  rapidly  lost  power,  and  Arghun 
became  the  dominant  magnate  throughout  the  reign. 

His  sound  political  advice  to  the  sultan  served  as  a 
moderating  influence,  but  was  frequcnily  disregard- 
ed. gha^ban's  authority  deteriorated  rapidly  from  the 
beginning  of  747/April  1346,  Almalik  and  his  col- 
league, Kumarf.  were  sent  to  prison  in  Alexandria, 
and  their  property  was  sequest rated.  The  death  of 
Yusuf,  another  son  of  al-Na^ir  Muhammad,  in  Rabf^ 
II/July-August.  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  the  sultan 
was  implicated.  The  final  crisis  of  the  reign  resulted 
fr<im  Sha^ban's  determination  to  make  a state  visit  to 
the  HidJ^^i  which  led  to  heavy  demands  on  the 
peasantry  of  Egypt  for  grain,  and  on  the  Arabs  of 
Syria  for  camels,  while  it  would  have  involved  the 
Mamluk  military  aristocracy  in  ruinous  expenditure, 

A conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  sultan  was  hatched  by 
The  governor  of  Damascus.  Yatbugha  al-Yahyawi. 

When  Sha^ban  seized  two  of  his  remaining  brothers, 
lindj^I  and  Husayn.  and  placed  them  under  guard 
(29  Diumada  1/18  September),  revolt  broke  emt 
among  the  Mamluks  of  Cairo,  The  sultan,  accom- 
panied by  Arghun  al-'AlaT,  went  out  to  confront 
them  with  a small  loyal  force.  His  offer  to  abdicate 
was  rejected,  and  in  the  ensuing  skirmish  Arghun  was 
wounded  and  captured.  Sha^ban  lied,  but  was  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death  (3  mumada  11/2  J September), 
while  Ha^djr  had  been  released  and  proclaimed 
sultan  two  days  previously. 

Bibliography:  Notices  of  some  leading  per- 
sonalities of  the  reign  are  given  by  their  contem- 
porary al-$afadT;  e g.  ^a^ban.  Arghun  ab'AlaT, 

AimiJik  ( xvi.  153-5;  viii,  355;  ix.  372-3,  re- 
spectively). There  are  detailed  acrounis  of  the  reign 
by  the  9th/ 15th-century  chroniclers,  MakrizT.  Suiuk^ 
ii/3,  680-713;  and  Ibn  Taghrlbirdi,  Nw^um,  x, 

116-41. 

2.  Ai.-MALtK  al-Ashkaf,  Mamluk  sultan  (grand- 
son of  al-Na^ir  Muhammad  b.  Kalawun  |^,  t-,  ]).  who 
succeeded  his  cousin.  al-Man?ur  Mufiammad,  when 
the  latter  was  deposed  on  15  Sha^ban  764/30  May 

1363.  realpatidar.com 

Owing  to  Sha*^  ban's  youth  (he  was  born  in 
754/1353-4),  a series  of  high  Mamluk  amir?,  held 
power  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  YaJbugha  al- 
^Umari  and  Taybughi  al-TawTl,  originally  Mamluks 
of  al-Na^ir  Hasan  {q  v.\.  at  first  shared  the  regency, 
until  Taybugha  was  ousted  in  Djumada  II  767/March 
1366,  when  Yalbugha  assumed  sole  power.  In  the 
meantime,  a Crusading  expedition  under  King  Peter 
I of  Cyprus  brjefiy  occupied  Alexandria  (Mubarram 
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767/October  1365),  but  wiibdiew  as  Yalbuj^ha  ^nd 
the  sultan  advanced  to  relieve  the  city,  Tbe  regent 

For,  he  asserted,  a cotinter-olfensive.  An  appeal  from 
the  king  of  Dongola  [q-V.j  for  aid  against  hU  usurping 
nephew  led  to  the  organisation  of  an  expeditionary 
force  (RabT^  I 767/Decerfibcr  1365),  and  action 
against  Arab  tribesmen  who  were  ravaging  the  Aswan 
Iron  tier- region.  In  Rabi^  TI  768/Deccmber  1366 
Sha^ban.  resenting  Yalbugha's  domination,  colluded 
with  the  regent mutinous  Mamtuks  to  overthrow 
him.  The  sultan  did  not,  however,  finally  free  himself 
from  the  control  of  the  Mamiuk  magnates  until 
769/1367-8,  when  the  fjeriod  of  his  autocratic  rule 
began.  T’here  was  an  inelTeetual  attack  on  Tripoli  by 
Peter  1 in  Mubarram  769/Septembcr  1367,  but  other- 
wise  the  sultanate  was  in  no  danger  frorn  any  Foreign 
power.  Sha^ban's  quiet  reign  was  disturbed  in 
Mubarram  775/June  1373  by  a dispute  with  his  step- 
father, the  Ul(|jay  al-Yusufi,  over  the  in- 

heritance from  the  sultanas  mother,  Khawand 
Baraka,  who  had  died  in  the  previous  month.  Ul^ay 
was  defeated  in  a brief  armed  conflict,  and  drowned 
as  he  lied  across  the  Nile.  The  end  of  the  reign  was 
sudden  and  disastrous,  suggesting  long-suppressed 
covert  resentments,  perhaps  linked  with  the  sultan's 
greed  for  wealth  and  unprecedented  grants  to  his 
kinsfolk.  The  hostility  had  hs  fcx;us  in  the  Mamluks  of 
the  sultan's  household.  Disregarding  advice,  and  in 
spite  of  his  recent  recovery  from  a severe  illness,  he  in- 
sisted on  making  a state  pilgrimage  to  the  Hidjaz. 
When  he  was  encamped  at  the  pass  of  Ayla  ],  his 
M a minks  revolted,  demanding  fodder  and  pay.  The 
situation  got  out  of  hand,  and  he  fled  with  a few 
companions  towards  Cairo  (2  Obu  ’hI^.a^da  778/13 
March  1377).  While  they  were  on  their  way,  Mamiuk 
rebels  gained  control  of  the  Citadel,  and  proclaimed 
Sha^ ban's  infant  son,  ^Ali,  as  sultan.  Af-MakrTzT  and 
I bn  Taghribirdr  disagree  as  to  whether  the  two  risings 
were  concerted.  On  reaching  blub  bat  al-Nassr  outside 
Cairo,  ^a^ban's  companions  were  discovered  and 
killed.  He  himself  was  found  and  strangled  two  days 
later  (4  Dhu  "1-Ka^da/15  March).  His  son  succeeded 
him  as  al-Malik  al-Man^ur  ^Alf  (778-83/1377-8 1 ), 
Bibiio^^rophy  . Ibn  IJadjar  al-'AskalanJ,  ai-Durar 
af-kumirui^  2nd  edn.  Haydarabad  1972-6:  notices  of 
Sha^ban , ii,  342-3  (no.  1936);  Taybugha  al-TawIi, 
ii,  395-6  (no.  259);  Yalbugha  al-*^UmarL  vi,  268-10 
(no.  2565);  Khawand  Baraka,  ii,  6 (no.  1281).  Ac- 
counts of  the  reign  in  MakrizT,  Suiuk^  iii/1 , 83-283; 
Ibn  TagbrIbirdT.  xi,  24-147.  On  Peter  I's 

Crusading  exploits,  al-Nuwayrf  al-Iskandarani, 
Kiidb  7 vols.,  Haydarabad  1968-76;  see 

also  O.  Weintritt,  F^rmen  spdimitteiaiterlkher 
islamischer  G£SchichtJ^^aT£^elfung,  Beirut  1992;  P.W. 
Ed  bury,  The  Crusading  policy  a/  King  Peter  / of  Cyprus, 
J 339- J 369,  in  P.M.  Holt,  The  eastern  Aieditenanean 
lands  in  the  period  of  the  Crusades^  Warminster  1977, 
90-105;  idem,  The  kingdom  of  Cyprus  and  the  Crusades 
1191- 1374,  Cambridge  1991.  (P.M.  Holt) 

SHA^BANIYYA.  a mystical  brotherhood  aris- 
ing out  of  the  KhaJwatiyya  \q  v.  \ at  Kastamonu  in 
northern  Anatolia  towards  the  middle  of  the  I0th/J6tb 
century.  Its  pFr,  Sha^ban  WirlT,  born  at  Tashkdprii  in 
this  same  region,  was  initiated  into  the  KhaJwatiwa 
precepts  by  the  £^y^  l^iayr  al-Dm  Tokadi  of  Bolu  on 
his  return  from  a period  of  study  in  Istanbul,  and  died 
in  976/1568-9  at  Kasiamonu,  where  he  directed  a 
group  of  his  di.sciples  after  sp>ending  twelve  years  at 
the  side  of  his  spiritual  master,  I’be  main  snjurce  on 
the  origins  of  the  Sha^banivya  is  the  work  of  one  of 
Sha'^ban  Wadi's  successors,  ^Omcr  Fu^adT  (d. 


1046/1636),  the  Mendkih-i  PTr-i  Khalweif  hudret-i 

^a*^bdn  Well.  This  wf>rk  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  the 
founder  was  printed  at  Kastamonu  in  1294/1877  in  a 
volume  abo  containing  the  same  author's  Risdie-yi 
turhe-ndme,  which  deals  with  the  building  of  ^a^ban 
Well's  tomb  at  the  beginning  of  the  ilih/l7fh  cen- 
tury. ^Omer  Fu^adi  is  also  said  to  have  written  an 
enlarged  vcr.?ion  of  the  Mendkib-ndme^  unfortunately 
lost.  Sha'^ban  Well  himself  left  behind  no  works. 

For  almost  a century,  the  new  order's  network 
seems  to  have  remained  an  Anatolian  one.  However, 
in  the  capital,  one  of  the  founder's  ^aitfas,  Shayj^h 
Shudja*^  (d.  996/1588)  exercised  a great  influence, 
much  criticised  by  the  sultan's  entourage,  over 
Murad  HI  who  had  become  his  disciple.  Ac- 

cording to  a still  extant  kUnbe  of  988/1580,  ihb  same 
^ud|a^  had  the  mosque -tekke  of  ^a'^ban  Well  at 
Kastamonu  renovated.  Wc  know  many  details  about 
the  building  of  the  saint's  tonab,  completed  in 
1020/161 1,  thanks  to  the  work  of ‘’Omer  Fu^adT  men- 
tioned above. 

The  Older  was  at  various  times  given  fresh  impetus 
by  the  great  who  were  regarded  as  founders  of 

the  branches  of  (he  Sha^banayya,  and  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  1 Ith/l  7th  century  en  joyed  a vast  expansion 
throughout  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  an  early  date, 
there  was  '■AJf  ^Ala^  al-Dln  Karab^h  WclT  (b. 

^Arabglr,  1020/1611,  d.  on  returning  from  the 
Pilgrimage  in  1097/1686),  founder  of  the 
ICaraba^tyya,  called  aJ-A|wel  "the  very  tall"  on  ac- 
count of  his  height  and  Karaba^b  "black  head" 
because  of  the  order's  characteristic  black  cap.  In- 
itiated at  Kastamonu,  he  was  ^aykh  at  Qankiri  in  cen- 
tral Anatolia,  and  then,  from  1079/1669,  at  Uskudar 
(he  abo  spcTnt  some  time  in  c.xilc  on  Lemnos). 
Karabafib  Wclf  left  behind  numerous  works  on 
mysticism.  One  may  note  a commentary  on  Ibn  al- 
'Arabi's  Fufu^  al'hlkam  (the  Kdip^t/  i esrar  ai-Fu^u^)\  a 
tarikat-ndme-,  a treatise  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
(ia^btr-ndme);  a treatist?  on  the  40  days'  retreat  {Risdk- 
yi  erha'^rn);  and  one  on  the  dhikr  made  by  whirling 

(R.  fi  i^wdz-i  dewrdni  4-fufiyye).  He  is  said  to  have  had 
many  ghaltfas  who  spread  the  Sha^baniyva  in  his  new 
form.  This  last  alTected  not  only  Anatolia  but  also 
Rumelia  and  the  Arab  provinces.  The  networks  issu- 
ing from  the  order  which  took  shape  in  the  Arab  prov- 
inces from  the  end  of  the  I2th/J8th  century  under  the 
impetus  of  the  spiritual  successors  of  Mu^fafa  Kama! 
al-Dm  al-Bakrf,  notably  the  KamaJLyya,  Hinfiyya, 
DardJriyya  and  Sammaniyya  branches  and  their 
ramifications,  can  be  considered  as  independent  of  the 
Sha^banf  networks  of  Anatolia  and  Rumelia,  even  if 
certain  of  their  members  preserved  the  common 
mystical  tradition  (see  F.  de  Jong,  Afustq/a  Kamal  al- 
Din  ai-Bakri  (16118-1749).  Rcoivai  and  rejortn  of  the 
Khalwawyya  tradition , in  N.  Levtaion  and  J.O.  Vol  I 
(eds.),  Kighteentk  century  renewal  and  reform  in  Islam,. 
Syracuse-New  York  1987,  117-32). 

Four  other  per.sonalities  mark  the  evolution  of  the 
Sha^baniyva  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

The  first  was  Muhammad  Nasubi  (d,  1 J 30/1 718).  one 
of  Kara  bash  Well's  kkalFfas.  He  w^as  shaykh  of  a tekke 
built  for  him  by  the  Grand  Vizier  Damid  HasarJSI^  COm 
Pa^a  at  Uskudar  in  the  Dogbandjilar  quarter,  an 
establishment  considered  at  the  close  of  the  Empire  as 
I he  dsifdne,  main  centre,  of  the  order  in  Istanbul.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  works,  includtog  a 
Kurban  commentary  and  a dfwdn  of  poetry.  The 
sccond  was  Mustafa  Clerke^f  (d.  1229/1814),  disciple 
of  a ihaykt  of  the  region  of  SalVanboliL  who  exercised 
his  functions  at  the  little  town  of  Cerke^,  to  the 
south-west  of  Kastamonu.  More  than  Muhammad 
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Na^uljl,  he  seems  to  have  set  his  mark  on  the 
brotherhood.  He  lightened  the  burden  of  the  rules 
made  by  Karaba-^h  Well,  reducing  the  precepts  for 
members  froiti  twenty  ^ three:  to  be  linked  with  a 
spiritual  master*  committing  oneself  to  him  totally;  to 
accept  from  this  master  pardon  and  initiation 

(talkin);  and  to  perform  ^ikr  unceasingly.  Cerkeah* 
was  also  the  author  of  an  epistle  said  to  have  been 
written  at  the  request  of  Sultan  Mahmud  1 1 (R.  Jt 
, and  he  appears  moreover  in  recent 
works  as  the  second  ptt  of  the  ^a*^baniyya.  The  third 
person  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  a branch  of  the 
tatt^  was  a of  the  preceding  person*  one 

Hadj^T  Khalil  Geredeli  (d.  1247/183 1 -2  and  buried  in 
the  village  of  Gercde,  near  Bolu).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  illiterate  (ummi)  and  to  have  been  invited  by  the 
sultan  to  install  himself  in  the  capital*  where  he 
assumed  direction  of  the  tekke  of  the  Zeyrek  mosque. 
The  fourth  and  last  persori  considered  as  founder  of  a 
branch  of  the  Shs^baniyya  was  Ibrahim  R.ushadalj  (d. 
1845)*  ^atifa  of  BeypazarlJ  Shaykh  ^A|r*  a disciple  of 
Mustafa  Cerkeahi^  He  had  numerous  disciples  (in- 
cluding some  provincial  governors  and  some  women) 
and  gave  a particular  imprint  to  the  order*  notably  by 
rejecting  residence  in  a ukkr,  a mode  of  life  which  he 
considered  to  be  in  a state  of  degeneration  (when  the 
Ukke  which  he  headed  in  Istanbul  was  burnt  down  in 
1833,  he  refused  to  rebuild  it  and  settled  down  in  a 
simple  konak^.  He  was  certainly  inlluenced  by  malami 
doctrine,  but  equally,  he  placed  the  in  the 

forefront,  insisting  on  the  practice  of  rafij/a  (liaison  of 
the  disciple's  heart,  in  imagination*  with  chat  of  his 
sh^ykh)  and  on  that  of 

Under  the  impulse  of  these  different  persons,  the 
$ha^baniyya  gradually  became  that  branch  of  the 
Khalwativya  with  the  most  centres  in  the  Ottoman 
capital.  It  even  exceeded  those  <>f  the  Sunbuliyya 
in  the  last  decades  of  the  l9th  century*  with  25 
tekkr%^  of  which  about  ten  were  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
mainly  at  Uskiidar.  'Fhe  t^T^a  likewise  spread 
vigorously  in  northern  Anatolia*  in  a zone  extending 
from  Istanbul  to  Tokat,  above  all  in  the  triangles 
Kastamonu- Bolu- Ankara  and  Kastamonu-Yozgat- 
Tokat.  In  Rumelia*  where  ic  had  spread  strongly  since 
the  llth/J7th  century  (Ewliya  Celebi  mentions  its 
presence  in  the  Bulgarian  lands  ca.  1650),  it  had  a 
special  spurt  of  growth  In  the  second  half  of  the  1 9th 
century,  notably  in  Bulgaria  (at  Nevrokop/Goce 
DelCev  and  Tmovo)*  at  Iskece/Xanthi  in  Thrace*  at 
Bitola  in  Macedonia,  and  also  in  Bosnia- 
Hencogovina*  where  Ukke^  were  founded  from  cb.  1865 
onwards  at  Sarajevo*  Severin*  Bijcljina*  Dtmja  Tuzla 
and  ViSegrad  under  the  stimulus  of  the  skaykk 
Muhammad  Sayf  al-DTn  IblizovR.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Ya*^k,ub  Khan  Kashghari.  who  was  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Muhammad  'Fewfik  Bosnewi,  k^ait/a  of 
Ibrahim  Kush  ad  a If  (as  well  as  being  also  afUliated  to 
the  N aks h band i y y a and  Kadiriyya),  is  said  to  have 
contributed  to  spreading  the  order  in  India;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  pul  down  durable  roots  there. 

Today,  the  ^a^baniyya*  which  has  not  survived  in 
the  Balkans*  is  represented  uniquely  in  Turkey*  where 
it  is  the  most  active  branch  of  the  Khalwattvva.  In 
Istanbul  itself*  there  are  at  least  fifteen  mosques  where 
Sh^^banf  dervishes  meet  for  generally  on  Thurs- 

day or  Sunday  evening.  For  the  ceremony*  each  adept 
wears  a khirka  and  a fine-texiured  while  turban  falling 
on  to  the  back.  The  unfolds  in  three  phases: 

seated  in  a circle,  in  darkness*  the  dervishes  first  recite 
the  brotherhood's  ufird^  then  the  dk^kr  properly  speak- 
ing, characterised  by  repetition  of  the  three  formulae 
Ld  iidh  Hid  7/aA,  Alidh  and  //il*  and  then  ending  by 


standing  up  in  a k^tka.  According  to  recent  publica- 
tions attesting  the  activities  of  the  ^a^^baniyya  in 
Turkey  (see  these  belong  to  the  Gerkeghiyya 

branch  and  consider  Musiala  Cerkeghi  as  their  second 
pTr.  In  Kastamonu  there  exists  a “§a'ban-i  VeU 
Association  of  Kastamonu''  which  looks  after  the  an- 
cient centre  of  the  order.  This  consist  of  a much- 
visited  complex*  including  a mosque  which  until  1925 
serve-d  als  as  a Ukke  and  in  which  one  can  still  see  a 
series  of  small  cells  intended  for  spiritual  retreat,  a 
tiirbe  enshrining  Sha^ban  Well's  tomb  and  those  of  his 
successors,  a library*  and  ablutions  fountain*  a kit- 
chen, two  houses*  a cemetery  and  a spring  whose 
water  is  sought  after  for  curative  purposes. 

BibiiogTaphy  (in  addition  to  references  in  the  ar- 
ticle): Wa^^af*  Sijinet  ul-etvByd,  vol.  iii*  ms. 

Suleymaniye*  Yazma  bagi^ar  2308;  $adik 
Wi^dani*  iunik-i  ^aiiyyeden  Khaiwetiyye  silsiU- 

ndmesiy  Istanbul  1 338-41 , 62  IT. ; Bursalf  Mebmed 
Tahir*  H)thYrmnil  mil^diijleri ^ Istanbul  1915-25*  i*  55* 
118-19.  148-9^  151-2,  176-7;  H.J.  Kisslitig,  Su^ban 
VilT  und  die  Sa^bdniyye^  in  idem  and  A.  Schmaus 
(eds.),  Serta  Monaemsia^  Leiden  1952*  86-109;  l.H. 
Konyali*  Uskudar  tarihi,  i,  Istanbul  1976;  Dhakir 
Sliukri  Ef. , Dif  hianbuter  Derwisch-Konvenie  und  ihre 
Schekht  {mtemu^a-i  tekdyd),  ed.  M.S.  Tay^i  and  K. 
Kreiser,  Freiburg  19S0;  Y.N.  Oziiirk,  Muhammed 
Teujik  Bosmifi^  Istanbul  1981 ; idem*  Ki^^adati  tbrahim 
Huiveti^  Istanbul  1982;  Abdulkerim  Ab- 
d ill  kadi  roglu,  Hatifetifik'in  ^'baniyye  k&lu. 

Veii  fr  kutliyesi^  Ankara  1991;  M.l.  Oguz, 
Hazrel-i  ^a'ban-i  Vdi  v€  Mustafa  Istanbul 

1993;  E.  I^in,  Ibrahim  Efendi  {Kufadali)^  in  Dundee 
bugiine  Istanbui  ansiklopedisi , Istanbul  1994-  On  the 
order  in  the  Runnelian  provinces,  see  Nathalie 
C layer.  My  stiff  ufs,  etat  ei  soeieie.  Les  Haiveiis  dans  Baire 
haikaniqut  de  ta  fin  du  XV^  siide  d nos  jours ^ Leiden 
1994*  with  further  references. 

(Nathalie  Clayer) 

SHABANKARA,  the  name  of  a Kurdish  tribe 
and  of  their  country  in  southern  Persia  during 
mediaeval  Islamic  times,  fbn  al-Athir  spells  the  name 
^awankara*  whilst  Marco  Polo  rendered  it  as 
Soncara, 

According  to  Hamd  Allah  Mustawfi*  the 
Shabankara  country  was  bounded  by  Ears,  Kirman 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  At  present*  it  fails  within  the 
usldn  or  province  of  Pars,  and  there  are  still  two 
villages,  in  the  shakrasldn^  of  mahrum  and  Bu  Shahr 
respectively*  bearing  the  name  Sb^bankara  (Razmara 
(ed  ),  Farhang-i  dj^gt^dfiyd-yi  frdnzamm^  vii*  139). 

Mustawii  says  that  the  capital  was  the  stronghold  of 
Tg  or  Ifiij;  other  locaiiEies  of  the  province,  which  was 
divided  into  six  districts*  were:  Zarkan  (near  Ig)* 
l^(abanan  (or  4tabanat),  Burk,  Tarum*  Khayra* 
Nayrlz  |*  Kurm*  Runiz,  Lar  Iny  t'.  | and  Darab- 
djird  I-  As  for  particulars  and  idemifications  it 
suffices  to  refer  to  the  notes  of  G*  le  Strange  on  his 
translation  of  Mustawfi 's  AuzAal  b/-^u/u5*  J38*ir.  139; 
see  aKso  P,  Schwarz,  Iran  im  MiUdaiter^  li*  92.  As  for 
climate,  ^abankara  was  reckoned  among  the  warm 
countries  (garmsir)\  but  it  enclosed  also  regions  QQpp| 

moderate  temperature  {hawd-i  mu^ladif).  The  products^ 
of  Shaba nkara  consisted  chiefly  in  corn,  cotton,  dates, 

(dry)  grapes  and  other  fruits;  at  Oarabdjird*  mineral 
salt  was  found.  Among  the  most  fertile  districts  were 
those  of  Zarkan  and  of  Burk.  The  revenues  {fiukuk^i 
diwdnf)  during  the  Saldjuk  rule  amounted  to  more 
than  2*000,000  dinars*  but  at  the  time  Mustawfi  wrote 
(740/1340)  they  only  came  to  266, 100_ dinars.  The 
country  abounded  in  strong  places,  e*g.  Tg*  Istabanan 
(destroyed  by  the  Saidjuk  Atabeg  of  Pars  Cawuli, 
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rebuilt  later  on)  and  Burk.  At  the  time  of  MustawfT, 
the  fortifications  of  Darab^ird  were  ruinous,  but  the 
mountain-pass  of  Tang-i  Ranba,  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  had.  a strong  castle.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Muzaffarid  dynasty,  intercalated  in  the  manuscript  of 
Mustawfi’s  Tdrtth-i  guztda,  facs.  ed.  Browne,  665-6. 
there  is  also  mention  of  the  fortifications  of 
Shabankara.  the  fertility  of  that  country  (“beautiful 
and  cultivated  like  the  garden  of  Iram”).  its  mills, 
b^ars,  etc. 

The  ^abankara  trit)e  were  Kurds;  in  Ibn  al- 
BalkhT’s  lime  (early  6th/12th  century)  there  were  five 
subdivisions  of  them,  viz.  the  Isma^ili,  the  Ramani, 
the  Karzuwi,  the  Mas^udl  and  the  ^akanl.  I'hey 
were  herdsmen,  but  also  intrepid  warriors,  who  more 
than  once,  in  the  course  of  history,  became  a power 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Their  chiefs  boasted  descent 
from  Ardashir.  the  first  Sasanid.  or  even  from  the 
legendary  king  Manu^ihr.  Leaving  aside  the  exploits 
of  the  Shabankara  in  Sasanid  times  (as  e.g.  the  fact 
that  YazdajJjird  III  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  among 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Muslim  invasion),  the  history 
of  the  Shabankara  begins  at  the  epoch  of  the  decline 
of  Buyid  power. 

The  Isma^Hls  were  regarded  as  the  most  noble  in 
descent;  their  chiefs  are  said  to  descend  from 
Manu^ihr  and  to  have  held  in  Sasanid  times  the  func- 
tion of  Ispahbads.  The  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know, 
this  tribe  came  into  collision  with  a great  Muslim 
power  was  in  the  days  of  the  Ghaznawid  Mas'ud  b. 
Mahmud  (421-32/1030-41  [^.v.  ]).  whose  general 

Tash  Farra^h  drove  them  from  the  environs  of 
Isfahan,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  remove 
southward.  But  now  they  came  within  the  sphere  of 
Buyid  influence.  I'he  Buyids  not  suffering  their 
presence,  they  had  to  migrate  once  more,  until  they 
settled  in  the  Darab^ird  district.  Ibn  al-Balkhi  gives 
the  history  of  their  ruling  family  at  some  length.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  in  the  course  of  the 
quarrels  which  arose  among  the  kinsmen  one  of  them, 
Salk  b.  Muhammad  b.  Yahya,  called  to  his  aid  the 
mighty  Fadluya  of  the  Ramanis  [see  faplawayh);  at 
the  time  Ibn  BalkhY  wrote,  Salk’s  son  Husuya  was  the 
ruler  of  the  Isma^llls,  but  his  kinsmen  contested  his 
supremacy. 

n'hc  Karzuwi  Shab^kara.  taking  advantage  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  Buyids,  obtained  Kazarun 
[y.  i».  J,  but  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Cawuli  when  he 
made  his  expedition  in  Fars.  The  Mas^udls  also  came 
to  some  power  in  the  days  of  Fadluya;  the  Karzuwi 
chief  Abu  Sa^d  had  also  served  under  that  Ramani 
ruler.  For  some  time,  the  Mas^udls  possessed 
FTruzabad  and  part  of  Shapur  Khura.  but  they  were 
no  match  for  the  Karzuwls,  whose  chief.  Abu  Sa^d, 
defeated  and  put  to  death  Amiruya,  the  Mas^^udl 
prince.  When,  later  on,  ^awull  ruled  Fars,  he  install- 
ed Amiruya’s  son  Vightasf  as  ruler  of  Firuzabad.  The 
Shakanls.  rapacious  mountaineers  of  the  coastland, 
present  no  historical  interest.  They  also  were  subdued 
by  Cawull. 

Historically,  the  most  important  tribe  was  the 
Ramanis,  to  whom  belonged  Fadluya  (Ibn  al-Alhlr, 
X.  48,  calls  him  Fadlun),  the  mightiest  amir  of  the 
Shabankara.  This  man,  the  son  of  a certain  'All  b.  al- 
Hasan  b.  Ayyub,  who  was  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Sipdhsaldr  in  the  service  of  the  !^ahib-i 
'Adil  Muhadhdhib  2i]-Dawla  Hibat  Allah,  the  wcLzir  of 
the  Buyid  ruler  of  Fars.  Even  before  this  time,  the 
Buyids  had  been  troubled  by  the  Shabankara.  I'he 
Ta^rikfi’i  guzida^  432,  mentions  an  insurrection  of  a 
certain  Isma^Tl  of  ^abankara  against  ^Imad  al- 
Dln  Abu  K^Idj^  Marzuban  (415-40/1024-48).  This 
prince  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  al-Malik  al- 


Rablm  Khusraw  FTruz  [^.v.  J,  who  died  in  447/1055 
and  left  the  throne  to  his  younger  brother  Fulad 
Sutun.  the  royal  master  of  the  3abib-i  ^Adil.  Fulad 
Sutun  pul  to  death  this  wazir^  whereupon  Fadluya 
rose  in  rebellion.  He  succec*ded  in  capturing  the 
prince  himself  and  his  mother,  the  Sayyida 
l^urasuya.  Fulad  Sutun  was  confined  in  a stronghold 
near  Shiraz,  where  he  was  murdered  in  454/1062;  the 
Sayyida  was,  by  order  of  Fadluya,  sulTocated  in  a 
bath.  I'he  Shabankara  chief,  now  ruler  of  Fars,  soon 
came  into  collision  with  the  Saidjuk  power.  After 
fighting  without  success  against  Kawurd,  the  brother 
of  Alp  Arslan,  he  submitted  to  the  latter,  from  whom 
he  received  the  governorship  of  Fars.  Fadluya  after- 
wards revolted;  the  stronghold  of  Khurshah.  to  which 
he  had  betaken  himself,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
great  Ni?am  al-Mulk,  and  Fadluya,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  captured  and  executed  (464/1071).  Such 
is  in  substance  the  account  of  Ibn  al-Balkhl.  a younger 
contemporary.  Ibn  al-Aihlr  represents  these  events 
somewhat  differently  (x,  48-9;  the  Kurd  Fadlun_,  who, 
according  to  Ibn  al-Athlr,  ix,  289,  held  part  of  Adhar- 
baydi^  and  raided  the  Khazars  in  421/1030,  cannot, 
of  course,  l>e  identified  with  the  Shabankara  chief  and 
was,  in  fact  an  amir  of  the  local  line  of  the  3baddadids 
[9.  £>.]).  With  the  Fadluya  affair  is  connected  without 
any  doubt,  the  expedition  of  Alp  Arslan  to 
Shab^kara  of  the  year  458/1066,  mentioned  by  al- 
Rawandl,  Rdhat  al-^udur^  ed.  Iqbal,  1 18. 

The  Shabankara  were  to  be  for  many  years  a 
nuisance  to  the  provinces  of  Kirm^  and  Fars.  In 
492/1099,  supported  by  the  Saidjuk  prince  of  Kirman, 
Iran-Shah  b.  Kawurd,  they  defeated  the  Amir  Unar, 
who  was  wdli  of  Faurs  for  Sultan  Berk-yarul^.  About 
this  lime,  the  struggles  of  the  Atabeg  Cawull  with  the 
!^hab^kara  begin.  This  commander,  Fakhr  al-Din 
Cawull,  who  died  in  the  year  510/1116  (the  I'ahifsJi'i 
guzida  wrongly  places  his  death  under  the  rule  of 
Mas^ud  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malik  Sh^b),  governed 
Fars  on  behalf  of  the  Saldjul^  ruler  of  ^Iral^,  Muham- 
mad b.  Malik  Sh^.  The  Shabankara  Amir  al-Hasan 
b.  al-Mubariz  Khusraw  refused  to  pay  homage; 
thereupon,  Cawull  attacked  him  suddenly.  Khusraw 
had  a narrow  escape,  being  saved  by  the  help  of  his 
brother  Facjilu.  Now  Cawull  subdued  Fasa  and 
Qjahrum  in  Fars;  he  then  besieged  for  some  lime  the 
stronghold  where  Khusraw  had  taken  refuge,  but 
perceiving  that  the  siege  would  be  a long  and  hard 
one,  he  came  to  terms  with  the  Shabankara  chief. 

Later,  Khusraw  accompanied  the  Atabeg  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Kirman,  the  ruler  of  which  had  sheltered 
the  prince  of  Darabjjjird,  Isma'il.  In  this  connection, 

Ibn  al-AihIr  mentions  the  fact  that  Cawull  requested 
the  ruler  of  Kirman  to  hand  over  some  Shabankara 
forces  who  had  taken  refuge  to  him. 

After  these  events,  the  Sbab^kara  seem  to  have 
kept  quiet  during  the  rule  of  Muhammad  b.  Malik 
Shah,  but  new  troubles  arose  when,  under  the  follow- 
ing sultan,  Mahmud  b.  Muhammad  (511-25/1118- 
31),  the  wazir  Na^ir  b.  *AII  al-DargazInl  began  to  ill- 
treat  these  tribes  also.  This  caused  a revolt,  during 
which  the  Shabankara  wrought  great  damage.  For  the 
time  up  to  the  Kirman  affair,  there  may  be  noted  the-  ppjt-pi 
following  data.  In  the  service  of  the  Salghurid  Atabeg  ' 
Sunhur  [see  salghurids).  the  Kurd  Muhammad  Abu 
Tahir,  who  afterwards  became  the  first  independent 
sovereign  of  the  Greater  Lur  dynasty  (he  died  in 
555/1160  [see  lur-i  buzurg]),  made  himself 
meritorious  by  a victory  over  the  chiefs  {hukkdm)  of 
Shabankara.  In  564/1168  the  Shabankara  sheltered 
Zangt  b.  D.kla,  who  was  expelled  from  Fars  by  the 
ruler  of  Khuzistan. 

We  now  enter  on  the  most  glorious  period  of 
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Shaba nkara  history,  which,  however,  lasted  only  a 
few  years.  The  ^abankara  chief  Rutb  al-Dm 
Mabariz^P^  his  brother  Nizam  aJ-Dm  MaJimiid, 
amirs  of  Ig,  availed  themselves  of  the  disturbaitees 
which  arose  in  Kirman  after  the  extinction  of  the  rul- 
ing Sal^jiuk  dynasty  of  that  ccmntry.  They  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  aya^fr  Nasih  aJ-Dln,  who  solicited 
their  aid  against  the  Qhuzz,  Contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  HJozfr,  but  assisted  by  the  citizens,  they  oc- 
cupied, before  giving  battle  to  the  Ghuzz,  the  capital 
Bardaslr  and  $o  secured  the  dominion  of  Kirman 
(507/1200-1).  The  two  amirs  now  defeated  the  Ghuzz. 
but  the  strained  relations  between  these  rulers  of  Tg 
and  the  Atabeg  of  Pars  compelled  them  to  return  to 
their  realm  after  having  appointed  as  their  ns  Vi  one 
of  the  nobles  of  Kirman,  At  this  point,  the  Qhuzz  ap- 
pcared  once  more  to  repeat  their  ravages.  One  of  the 
Kirmam  amirs,  Hurmuz  Tadj  al-Din  Shahansh  ah, 
concluded  a treaty  with  them.  Nipam  al-Dm  marched 
against  him  from  Ig;  in  the  battle  which  ensued  Hur- 
muz  fell  and  his  Turkish  allies  were  routed.  Shortly 
after,  Ni?am  al-Dm  entered  Bardasir  again.  He  made 
himself,  however,  by  his  debauchery  and  his  rapacity 
odious  to  such  a degree  that  a plot  was  laid  against 
him.  In  the  night,  the  conspirators  took  him  prisoner 
with  his  sons  {600/1203-4),  They  intended  thereby  to 
conn  pel  the  commanders  of  Mubariz’s  garrisons  to 
surrender.  These  commanders,  however,  remained  in 
their  strongholds  and  the  latter  had  to  be  besieged. 
Meanwhile,  a new  actor  made  his  appearance  on  the 
political  stage,  viz,  ^Amam  ^ah  b.  Malik  Dinar,  a 
protege  of  the  Kh^^arazm-shah  'Ala^  al-Dm  Muham- 
mad ^Adjam  Shah  had  concluded  an  alliance 

with  the  Qhuzzp  who  assisted  him  in  his  attempts  to 
secure  the  realm  of  Kirman.  In  short,  the  course  of 
events  was  as  follows.  The  prisoner  Ni?am  al-Dm  was 
sent  to  the  Salghu  rid  Atal^g  of  Fars,  but  if  'A^am 
Shah  expected  to  remain  in  the  ejuiet  possession  of 
Kirman,  he  was  disillusioned  by  a ptilife  message 
from  the  Atabeg.  Sa^d  b.  Zangl,  to  the  effect  that  Sa^d 
was  sending  his  general  'Izz  al-Dm  Fadlftit  to  ac- 
celerate the  reduction  of  the  garrisons  mentioned 
above  (600/1203-4),  The  troops  of  Fars  duly  arrived 
and  delivered  Kirman  definitively  from  the 
^abankara.  An  expedition  which  Mubariz  under- 
took in  revenge  had  no  result.s  except  bringing  about 
once  more  sore  devastations. 

In  658/1^260  the  Mongol  Hulcgii  or  Hutagu  |^,  n.  j 
destroyed  fg  and  killed  the  ^abankara  amir  Muzaffar 
Muhammad;  afterwards,  in  the  year  694/1295,  we 
find  Shabankara  among  the  regions  which,  according 
to  the  treaty  between  Baydu  Khan  and  Qhazan  Khan, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Ghazan,  For  the  year  712/1312,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a revolt  of  the  §h&bi nkara  against  the 
authority  of  the  Il-Khanid  Oidfcytu.  It  was  repressed 
by  Sharaf  al-Din  Mu^affar,  who  later  became  the  first 
historically  important  member  of  the  Muzaffarid 
dynasty.  It  was  the  princes  of  that  house  who  definite- 
ly  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Shabankara,  In  the 
year  755  or  756  (1354  or  1355),  the  last  Shabankara 
ruler,  the  Malik  Ardaghir,  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  MuzalTarid  Mubariz  al-Dm.  The  latter  sent  his 
son  Mabmud  with  an  army  to  chastise  the  Kurdish 
prince.  Mahmud  subdued  the  country  and  obliged 
Ardaahir  to  fly.  From  this  time  onwards,  ^abankara 
formed  a part  of  the  Muzaffarid  lands;  incidentally,  in 
the  year  765/1 363-4,  we  hear  of  a ^akim  of  Shabankara 
on  behalf  of  the  Muzaffarid  princes  (Ta^ri^-i  guzida, 
698).  In  the  later  9th/l5th  century,  ^abankara  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  fiefs  of  the  Ak  Koyunlu  prince 
Baysonkor  (Dawlat-ghah,  ladhkirai  ed, 

Browne,  351). 


The  Shabank«ira  tribe  produced  a historian  during 
the  8th/14ih  century,  Muftammad  b.  'Aii 
Shabankara^!  [9-^-1'  a^uihor  of  a general  history  which 
brings  considerable  near- con  temporary  and  contem- 
porary information  on  Fara  during  the  Mongol  and  II- 
Khinid  p^Titids  ai-amdb , ed,  Mirza  Hashitn 

Mubaddilh,  Tehran  1363/1984,  220  ff.). 

Btbliograp/ijr:  1.  Geographical.  Ibn  ai- Balkhl. 
Fdfs-rtama^  ed,  Le  Strange  and  Nicholson,  129  ff. ; 
Mustawfi,  Nuzha,  138-9,  tr.  137-9;  Yule-Cordier, 

Th^  book  o/^Sff  Marco  Folo^^  London  1903,  i,  83,  86; 

Ritter,  Erkunde,  viii,  760,  762,  765,  823,  ix,  140, 

214;  Le  Strange,  Lands  of  the  Eastern  CaHpkatf.^  288- 
92;  Schwarz,  Iran  im  MitUialter,  92  Ff . ; Barthold,  An 
historical  geography  of  hartj  Princeton  1984,  161-2. 

2.  Historical.  Ibn  aJ-Balkhi.  164  ff, ; Muham- 
mad b.  Ibrahim,  7V-i  Sai^ukiydnd  Kirman,  ed, 
Houtsma,  178  IT.;  Ibn  al-Athm,  x,  48-9,  192,  362-4, 
xi,  229;  Ibn  Zarkub,  Shirdz-ndma,  ed-  Karlmi, 

Tehran  1310/1932;  Mustawff,  Guzida^  432-3,  466, 

506,  538,  591,  619-22,  639,  654-5,  663  ff.,  698, 

786;  Ra^Id  al-Dln,^  ed.  and  tr.  Quatrem^re.  Hisi. 
des  Mongob,  i,  381,  385,  440-9;  Wa??af.  Ta^m, 

ILih.  Bombay  1269/1852-3,  +23-5;  Shabankara^i. 
loc.  di. ; Natanzi,  ed,  J . Aubin,  Exiraiis  du  Muntakhab 
al-tacarikh-i  MuHrti  {anonyme  dlskandar),  Tehran 
1957,  2-10;  J.  von  Hammer,  Gcsch,  der  Ikk&ne,  i,  68- 
70,  233-4^  237;  Sachau,  Verzeichnis^  26  no.  65;  Zam- 
baur,  Manuel.  233;  Spulcr,  IMe  Mongolen  in  /ran, 

Leipzig  1939,  146-7;  Cl.  Cahen,  Fadlawayh  k 
Shaudnkdrch,  in  Si  /r,  vii  (1978),  111-15. 

(V.F,  B0chner-[C.E.  Bos  worth]) 
SHABANKARA^!.  Muhammad  b.  ^Ah,  Persian 
poet  j I i 1 1 crate u r an d historian,  of  Ku rdish  origin 
(c<!i,  697-759/ca^  1298- 1358),  who  wrote  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  Il-Khanid  era.  His  general  history,  the 
abamdb  fi  'biawdrikh,  exists  in  a num^r  of 
versions.  The  firsT  redaction,  dedicated  to  the  Il- 
Khanid  Abu  Sa^Td’s  vizier  Ghiyath  al-Dm  Muham- 
mad b.  Rashid  al-Dm,  was  produced  in  733/1332-3 
but  was  lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  vizier's  house  in 
736/1336,  Shabankara^!  completed  a second  redaction 
on  22  J^umada  I 738/17  December  1337;  this  is  found 
in  the  best  ms.,  Istanbul,  Yeni  Garni  909,  and  in  the 
printed  edition.  Yet  a third  version,  dedicated  to  the 
Cup^id  PTr  Husayn  and  finished  in  743/1343,  is  re- 
presented by  the  Paris  ms,  Supp,  pers.  1278  and  by 
a ms,  in  Tabriz.  An  abridgement  of  this  third  recen- 
sion, extant  in  several  mss.  (e  g B.L.  Add.  16,696), 
probably  originated  at  a considerably  later  date,  since 
none  of  the  mss.  is  earlier  than  the  1 0th/ 1 6th  century. 

The  Madima^  al-ansdh  is  of  importance  tor  its 
original  material  on  the  Qhaznawids,  being  the  sole 
source  to  supply  the  alleged  Fand-ndma  of  Sebuktegih 
1^,1?,],  It  is  also  the  first  general  history  to  incorporate 
chapters  on  the  local  dynasties  of  Shaban karat's 
native  region  of  southern  Persia,  with  sections  inier  alia 
on  the  rulers  of  the  Shabankara^i  Kurds  [see 
HIarai^karaI,  the  atabegs  of  Fars,  and  (most  detailed) 
the  princes  of  Hurmuz  j and  the  atabegs  of 
Luristan  [see  lur-i  buzurg]. 

After  ^abankara^T's  death,  and  not  later  than 
733/1381,  a certain  Ghiyath  al-Dln  b.  ^All  FaryumadTll"-COm 
wrote,  apparently  in  Gurgan  or  Khurasan,  a brief 
dhdyl  t>r  continuation  of  the  Madfma^  al-ansdb^  dealing 
with  the  Sarbadars  {9, if.)  aod  the  local  dynasties  of 
Khurasan  during  the  mid-to-late  8th/14th  century: 
this  is  extant  only  in  the  Istanbul  ms. 

Bihtiography-.  Storey,  i,  84-5;  Storey -B  re  gel',  i, 

334-7;  Bosworth,  Early  sourcts  for  ike  history  of  the  first 
Jour  Ghaznavid  sultans  {977-!04l)^  in  vii  (1963), 

18-20;  A,M.  Muginov,  IsiOTkeskiy  trad  Mukhammeda 
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^abdngdra  V,  i n U^en  Zapiski  Injtiiuta  Voxtokoue^ 
ix  (1934),  220-40;  J.  Aubin  (ed  ).  Extram 
du  Muntakhaif  al-tavarikh-i  (anonyme  d’lskan- 

dar),  Tehran  1937,  2-10;  idem,  Un  chroniqtaeiiF 
meconnu,  ^abdnkdra^T,  \j\StIr.,  x{l98l),  213-24;  cdn. 
of  ihc  Ma^ma^  at-amdb  and  of  FaryumadT's  ^ayi  by 
Mir  Mub^ddijJi,  Tehran  1 363/1 9B4. 

(C  E.  Bosworth  and  P.  ]ackson) 
SUABASHIYYA,  ihenameofasectofextreme 
Karmapans  in  the  region  of  Ba$ra  and  al-Ahsa  led 
by  hereditary  chiefs,  the  Banu  Shabash  ihaykhs  (the 
rububiyya  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son).  I'heir 
pc^htical  activity  lasted  over  a century  (about  380  to 
480/990-1090)  in  the  Persian  Gulf  rcjgion.  (The  form 
Sy^bha^ij/ya  should  be  dropped  ) 

Tw4i  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  excommunication  by 
orthodox  writers,  were  vi/aers  to  the  Buy  id  governor 
of  Basra:  Abu  l-Hasan  ^All  b.  Fad*  (or  Hasan)  Ibn 
^aba.^  (d.  444/1052)  and  his  son  Salil  at-Barakat 
(mentioned  in  487/1094  by  al  -Ghazali).  li  is  remark- 
able that  the  Oruzes  regarded  them  as  folU^wers  of 
their  religion,  for  wc  have  in  the  Druze  canon  an  epis- 
tie  of  al-Muktana  v,  j of  428/1037  which  is  dedicated 
to  them.  We  know  aU^t  that  in  the  9th/l3th  century 
there  were  still  links  between  the  Druzes  and  the 
islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (cf.  Poliak,  in  REi  [ 1 934], 
255). 

Bibii&graphy.  Goldziher,  StTeitschnft  des  Gazdli 
gtgfn  dk  Batinijja-S^kte^  I^eidcrt  1916,  37,  62;  Sacy, 
Druzes,  ii,  346;  M assign  on,  Ma^^arri, 

Risdlat  akQhufrnn^  168;  Yakut,  ai-Mu-^tarik,  287; 
von  Kremer,  Gesch.  dar  kerrsebendm  Idegn^  124,  n.  10. 
See  also  kahmajI  and  its  Bibi.  (!..  M^ssjonon) 
al-SHABB  aL'ZARIF  (see  al-tilimsan:]. 
SHABBATAV  ^EBl,  a Jewish  mystic,  pseudo- 
Messiah  and  the  inspiration  for  a Judaeo- 
M u si  im  sect . 

Born  at  Izmir  in  1035/1626,  where  his  father, 
originally  from  the  Peloponnese,  was  a trader,  he 
showerd  a prc:f:c>t:ious  propensity  for  the  religious 
sciences,  and  was  dedicated  to  a rabbinical  career. 
From  his  adolescence,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
esoteric  study  of  the  i^abbalah  and  led  a life  of 
abstinence  and  solitude.  'I'hanks  to  his  remarkable 
charisma,  he  became  surrounded  by  a group  <if  adepts 
whose  extravagant  practices  ended  up  by  attracting 
the  censure  of  the  rabbinical  author  hies.  He  was 
banished  from  his  native  city  in  1061/1631,  and 
became  a wandering  ascetic  (ravelling  in  turn  from 
Salonica  to  Istanbul  and  then  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cairo,  There,  during  1663-5,  he  was  the  protege  of 
the  mystical  circle  of  Raphael  Joseph  ^^elebi,  head  cjf 
the  Egyptian  Jewish  community  and  director  of  the 
Ottoman  treasury  {farm/  bniM)  until  the  time  when, 
visiting  Gaza,  he  was  hailed  as  the  Messiah  by  Nathan 
Ashkenazi,  who  also  took  himself  for  the  Prophet 
Elijah.  The  tireless  efforts  of  this  latter  person  to 
spread  the  messianic  faith  in  the  form  of  circular  let- 
ters and  pamphlets  provoked  a real  frenzy  in  the 
Jewish  world,  from  Kurdistan  to  Morocco  via 
Europe.  He  was  denounced  to  the  of  the  town 
through  the  rabbis'  opposition  in  |^u  *l-Hi<^dja 
1075/June  1665.  5ebr,  mti unfed  on  a hiirse  and  clad 
in  green,  despite  Muslim  prohibition,  made  a trium- 
phal entry  into  Jerusalem  after  having  circuniam- 
bulated  it  seven  tirnes.  From  the; re  he  returned  via 
Aleppo  to  his  natal  city,  where  he  was  hailed  en- 
thusiastically by  the  populace.  In  an  eschatological  at- 
mosphere of  penitence  and  aseticism,  the  messianic 
movement,  favoured  by  socio- religious  factors,  in- 
creased in  fervour.  Whilst  certain  rumours  related  the 
story  of  the  miraculous  conquest  of  Mecca  by  the  ten 


tribes  of  Israel,  manifestations  of  “Jewish  pride'*  were 
cruelly  repressed  in  certain  Muslim  lands,  involving  a 
breaking  of  the  contract  of  notably  in  Yemen. 

Henceforward  called  by  the  Hebrew  acrostic 
amirah,  evoking  Arabic  amir  “prince*',  3^bi,  accom- 
panied by  his  “ministers",  set  sail  in  l^umada  II 
1 076/Deccmbcr  1 663  for  Istanbul  where,  according  to 
Nathan's  predictions,  he  was  to  seize  the  crown  of  the 
“Grand  Turk"  without  having  to  strike  a blow. 
Meanwhile,  the  Ottoman  government,  perhaps 
alerted  by  the  Jewish  pseudo- Messiah  *s  own  Jewish 
opponents,  decided  to  put  an  end  to  this  ferment  of  ac- 
tivity, considered  to  be  seditious.  The  fate  of  the 
agitator,  intercepted  on  the  high  seas,  was  decided  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  Aljmcd  Kopriilu  [sec  k6pr0i.uJ, 
who,  unwilling  to  create  a martyr,  imprisoned  him  in 
the  fortress  of  Gallipoli  (^a^ban  1076/Fcbmary 
1666).  With  an  aura  of  prestige  for  having  escaped 
death.  $ebi  continued  to  receive,  in  prison,  delegates 
from  all  over.  These  included  Nehemiah  Cohen,  a 
Polish  Kabbalisi,  who  feigned  conversion  to  Islam  in 
order  to  gain  access  to  the  Grand  Vizkr,  to  whom  he 
denounced  5ebT  as  an  imposter.  ^cbT  was  brought  to 
Edimc  and  to  Sultan  Mehemmed  IV*s  dtwdn  on  16 
Rabr=  I 1077/16  September  1666, 

Sebl  escaped  capital  punishment  by  “adopting  the 
turban",  on  the  advice  of  the  apostate  Mu5,tafa 
Hayati-zade,  d/iWi  Gidkln,  the  sultan's  physician.  On 
his  conversion  to  Islam,  he  took  the  name  of  'AzFz 
M chined  Efendi,  saw  himself  receive  the  honorific 
title  of  k^pi^  baipt  “chief  doorkeeper  of  (he  palace", 
and  received  a royal  pension.  Had  the  'Purks  spared 
him  in.  cjrder  hir  him  to  act  a.s  a missionary  For  Islam!* 

If  the  majority  of  his  tbllowers  abandoned  him,  his 
apostasy  was  in  fact  followed  by  numerous  of  his 
faithful  followers,  including  his  wife  Sarah,  who,  after 
arriving  in  Gallipoli,  took  the  name  of  Fatima  K^dm. 

Seeking  a theological  jusiirication  for  the  parado.xicaJ 
mystery  of  hi5  defection — it  could  allegedly  be  con- 
sidered as  a deliberate  act  wiih  an  esoteric  aim— 

Sebr's  partisans  continued  to  believe  in  him,  adopting 
for  themselves  the  Hebrew  name  of 
“beljcvcrs' Sebi  kept  up  secret  contacts  with  them 
and  with  Nathan  of  Gaza  during  his  stays  in  now 
Edirnc  and  now  Istanbul,  during  which  he  led  a dou- 
ble life,  observing  the  Muslim  religion  externally 
whilst  practicing  certain  Jewish  rites.  He  U described 
as  going  now  to  the  mosque  and  now  to  the 
synagogue,  holding  a in  one  hand  and  a 

Torah  scroll  in  the  other.  The  ^abbatayan  tradition 
holds  that,  despite  this  duplicity,  5ebT  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Mehmed  Warn  Efendi,  the  sultanas 
favourite  preacher,  who  is  said  to  have  been  assigned 
to  him  as  his  teacher  of  the  precepts  of  Islam.  It  seems 
also  that  during  this  period  SebT  had  contacts  with 
Muslim  sectaries  like  the  Bckta^hf^i  and  pi.rhaps  also 
with  the  Khalwati  mystic  Mehmed  Niyazi  [^,  n,  j . Ac- 
cording to  certain  pieces  of  evidence,  he  reportedly 
frequented  in  Edirnc  the  Bekta.^r  tekk^  of  Kbidirlik 
and  took  part  in  ^ikr  sessions.  He  was  again  arrested 
in  Rabl^  II  10R3/August  1672  on  charges  of  licentious 
conduct,  and  nnally  deported  in  Shawwal  1083/ 

January  1673  to  Ulbin^  in  the  distant  province  3 f. CO ITI 

Eassan  (Albania).  Despite  visits  from  certain  of  his 
followers,  apparently  disguised  as  Muslims,  $ebT  died 
in  solitude  on  9 Radjab  1086/17  September  1676  at 
URindj,  where  hb  unmarked  tomb  is  still  venerated 
by  the  local  Muslim  population. 

Coming  as  it  did  ar  a time  of  eschatological  expecta- 
tion in  the  Muslim  environment,  where  he  was  seen 
as  the  Da^idj^l  [g  ^bi's  death  stimulated  the  ap- 
pearance of  MahdT  claimants. 
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Howcv<rrt  the  demise  of  ifs  founder  did  not  mean 
the  end  of  his  messianic  movement.  Accepting 
Nathan^s  teachingiraccording  to  which  $ebr  had  gone 
into  a phase  of  occultation — one  thinks  of  the  Shl^T 
concept  of  ghayba — and  whilst  awaiting  his  return^ 
several  hundreds  of  his  followers  embraced  Islam  en 
masse  in  1 095/1 6B3  at  Salonica,  which  henceforth 
became  an  active  centre  for  propaganda.  Under  the 
direction  of  Jacob  Querido  {^Abd  Allah  Ya'kilb),  the 
brother  of  Jochebed-^A^ish^h  ^brs  last  wife,  these 
apostates  assumed  the  shape  of  a sect  known  as  the 
donmes  ] (Tk.  “convert"").  Querido  was  proclaim- 
ed by  his  sister  as  ^ebl’s  reincarnation;  he  preached 
the  pious  performance  of  the  Islamic  obligations  and 
died  at  Alexandria  or  at  Bullh  in  ca.  1 102/1690  when 
returnirg  from  the  Meccan  Pilgrimage.  The  donmes 
split  into  various  factions,  the  most  radical  of  them 
being  headed  by  ^Othman  Baba  {alias  Berukhyah 
Russo,  d-  1721),  who  also  claimed  to  be  a reincarna- 
tion of  Sebr.  They  borrowed  certain  practices  and  also 
liturgical  chants  from  the  Bekta^I  circles  whose  tekke 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  cemetery  at 
Salon ica.  Whilst  practising  Islam  externally^  they  con- 
sidered themselves  the  ^‘true  community  of  Israel 
They  observed  a messianic  form  of  Judaism  based  on 
eighteen  precepts,  whilst  continuing  to  believe  in  the 
return  of  $ebi^  By  marrying  amongst  themselves,  they 
maintained  themselves  as  an  independent  community 
living  in  a special  quarter  until  1912.  At  the  time  of 
the  exchange  of  populations  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1924,  the  majority  of  them,  estimated  at 
between  10,000  and  15,000  families,  left  for  Istanbul, 
where  their  descendants  continue  to  reside. 

Bibiiagraphy:  A.  Dan  on,  Sabbatai  Cevi  et  Us  sab- 
bateens  de  Salttnique^  in  Rtvae  des  Ecaks  dt  CAlimnce 
IsToiliit,  V (1902),  289-323;  idem,  Eiades  sabhatiennes , 
Paris  1910;  1 . Molcho,  Maieriats  Jar  the  history  of  Shab- 
batay  Sebt  and  the  Dnames  in  Sahnica^  in  Rgshumbi^  vi 
(1930)  (in  Hebr. ];  A.  Galante,  Naut/eaux  daetitnetiis 
sar  Sabbaeta'i  Sevi,  Istanbul  1935;  G.  Scholem,  Die 
krypta-judische  Sekte  der  Zlohme  t^Sabhatianef^*  in  der 
Tiiikei,  in  Numen,  vii  (1960),  93-122,  Eng.  ir.  m The 
Messiank  idea  in  Judaism^  London  1971,  142-66; 
idem.  The  sprouting  oj  the  horn  of  the  San  of  Davids  in 
Essays,..  Abba  HUM  Siivef,  New  York  1963,  368-86; 
idem,  Sabbatai  Sevi^  the  mystkat  Messiah,  London 
1973;  idem,  art.  Doenmeh,  in  EJ^,  vi,  cols.  148-52; 
P.  Fenton,  Ihe  tomb  of  the  Messiah  of  hhmael,  in 
Pe^amirA,  xxv  (1985),  13-39  [in  Hebr.];  idem,  Shah- 
betay  S^bl  and  his  Muslim  contemporary  Muhammed  an- 
Niyazi.,  in  Approaches  io  fudaism  in  medieval  times,  iii 
(1988),  81-8;  idem,  A document  from  the  inner  cirele  of 
the  Shabbateans  in  Adrianople.,  in  Pe^amtm,  xliv  (1990), 
31-40  [in  Hebr.|.  <P,B.  Fenton) 

AL  SHABBI,  Abu  b.  Muhammad  b.  Abi 

"1- Rasim  Ibrahrm,  modern  Tunisian  poet 
(1909-34). 

There  exists  no  legal  registration  of  his  birth,  but 
according  to  information  published  in  his  lifetime  (aJ- 
Sanusi,  1927,  202)  and  confirmed  in  a posthumous 
letter  (Complete  works,  ii,  Correspondence » 269),  he  was 
bom  on  3 ^afar  1327/24  February  1909  in  the  village 
of  al-Shabbiyva>  near  Tozeur  in  southern  Tunisia, 
whence  his  nisba,  the  eldest  of  a numerous  family.  Hb 
father,  who  had  studied  at  ai-Azhar  1901 -8  and  then 
at  the  Zaytuna  of  Tunis,  was  appointed  in  1910  as 
at  Siliana.  The  family  henceforth  had  various  moves,  to 
Gafsa,  Gabes,  Thala,  Ma^jaz  aJ-Bab,  Ra^s  al-PjabaJ 
and  Zaghouan;  it  led  a comfortable  life  from  having 
as  its  head  an  ofliciat  certain  of  secure  employment 
under  the  French  Protectorate  established  in  1881. 
Abu  ‘1-Rasim  did  his  primary  studies  entirely  in 


Arabic,  after  a straightforward  entry  to  the  Franco- 
Arabic  school  at  Gabes,  whilst  his  three  younger 
brothers  were  to  become  bilingual;  he  felt  frustration 
from  this  lack  all  his  life.  In  October  1920  he  entered 
the  Zaytuna,  where  be  received  a traditional  educa- 
tion; Arabic  Language  and  literature,  and  Islamic 
theology.  The  teaching  at  the  Zaytuna,  and  his  fre- 
quenting the  nearby  libraries,  ensured  for  him  a wide 
literary  culture,  but  one  badly  assimilated  since  he 
lacked  direction  from  a preceptor.  It  included  the 
classical  world,  modern  Egyptian  and  Syro- Lebanese 
literature,  as  well  as  European  literature  through 
translations,  in  this  latter  case  given  a misleading  bias 
by  the  dominance  of  the  trio  of  Goethe.  Lamartine 
and  Ossian 

The  literary  caf^s,  study  circles  and  cultural 
societies  enabled  him  to  form  some  firm  friendships 
and  to  give  him  a consciousness  of  the  problems  posed 
by  modern  life;  trade  unionism . educational  reform 
and  the  emancipation  of  women.  Already,  when  he 
was  only  J4,  al-Sh^br  compH>sed  his  first  poem  al- 
Gh&edl  alfdiin  (1923).  In  1927  al-SanusI  published  27 
selected  poems  of  his  (in  al-Adab  al-tdnisf ft  Tkam  al- 
rdbi^  ^ashaTj  202-54). 

In  1928  he  obtained  his  diploma  of  secondary 
education  {ai-taiwi^)^  and  enrolled  at  the  Higher  Law 
College.  In  February  1929  he  delivered  a resounding 
lecture  on  al-EJiaydl  ai-i^i^ri  ^ind  al-^Arab  “Poetic  im- 
agination among  the  Arab$“.^  published  the  same  year 
and  dedicated  to  his  father,  who  died  a few  months 
later  in  September  aged  50.  He  finished  his  legal 
studies  in  1930.  was  married  the  next  year  and  had 
two  sons  (1932,  1934).  He  himself  died  on  9 October 
1934  at  the  Italian  Hospital  in  Tunis  from  heart 
disease  of  rheumatic  origin. 

Al-Shabbf  was  a born  poet.  Having  a presentiment 
that  his  life  would  not  be  long,  he  was  seized  by  an 
avid  desire  for  reading  and  writing.  In  the  con- 
siderable corpus  of  his  verse  and  prose  works,  the 
reader  finds  here  and  there  the  imperishable  message 
of  the  young  inspired  poet.  In  a musical  language, 
with  an  assured  sense  of  form,  he  sings  of  life  and 
love,  and  expresses  his  confusedness  and  his  un- 
satisfactory way  of  life.  Al-ShabbI  shows  himself  as  a 
young  bourgeois  disturbed  and  aroused  by  moder- 
nism. Modernity  was,  for  him,  Europe;  but  he  only 
knew  Europe  at  second-hand.  What  was  ancient, 
completed  and  outmoded,  was  Arabic  literature;  but 
he  knew  that  directly.  It  was  thus  a question  for  him 
of  either  implanting  himself  firmly  in  his  own  culture 
and  renouncing  the  call  of  the  new,  or  else  of  hurling 
himself  into  the  quest  for  modernity,  thereby  cutting 
himself  off  from  his  roots. 

Amongst  the  132  pieces  in  the  1984  edition  of  his 
poems,  the  autograph  manuscript  has  only  83,  with 
him  rejecting  in  his  definitive  version  poems  which  he 
considered  repetitive,  rough  sketches  which  he  ad- 
judged poorly -executed  and  containing  shallow 
lyricism.  The  longest  poems  comprise  a hundred  or  so 
verses,  the  shortest  are  mere  couplets.  Al-^abbf  used 
a large  spread  of  metres,  since  he  employed  ten  out  of 
the  sixteen,  in  descending  order  of  frequency,  l.  j|- 
khaJTf-f  2.  Aami/;  3.  mutakdrib-  4.  ramal;  3.  basfl\  6:  fazr/f/; 

7.  sari^  and  8.  mu^^talhlh',  9.  mutaddrik;  10.  munsarih^ 

Most  of  his  poems  are  in  the  classical  rnodcj  with  a 
single  metre  and  monorhyme;  in  this,  al-Shabbl  re- 
mained a conservative.  Nevertheless,  he  moved  for- 
ward timidly  cowards  innovation,  following  the  Syro- 
Lebanese  and  New  World  poets,  with  some  strophic 
poems  in  which  he  plays  on  the  number  of  poetic  feet 
and  by  alternating  the  rhymes.  A varied  typology 
opened  up  for  him,  e.g.  seven  possibilities  for  a single 
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ramat.  'I'hus  wc  have  a scrophit  schema  lor  chc  seven 
attested  combinations; 

four  feet,  rhyme  B 
four  feet,  rhyme  B 
two  feet,  rhyme  C. 

The  young  p>oet’s  death,  at  the  age  of  25,  in  a 
Tunisia  where  poets  had  been  very  few,  gave  him  a 
rontantic  halo  and  a popularity  verging  on  the  mythic. 
This  infatuation  with  him  has  engendered,  for  over 
60  years,  erroneous,  contradictory  or  fantastic 
biographical  statements,  and  (peremptory , verbose  or 
extravagant  literary  judgements.  Whilst  he  was  pub- 
lished as  a literary  critic  at  the  age  of  20,  his  collected 
poetry  had  to  await  publication  21  years*  after  his 
death. 

Bibliography.  I.  Works.  Shabbi.  al-A^mdl  al- 
kdmila,  2 vols.,  Tunis  1984:  i.  (a)  Aghdnt  U-haydt,  330 
pp.;  (b)  al-Khaydl  al-ihi^rf  ^ind  al-^Arab,  140  pp.;  ii. 
(a)  al'Dumu^  al-hd\ra,  122  pp.;  (b)  Rasd^il,  316  pp.; 
(c)  Mudtakkirdt,  76  pp. — in  fact,  an  intimate  journal 
going  from  1 January  to  6 February  1930. 

2.  Studies.  Abu  '1-K.asim  b.  Kirru,  al-Shdbbf. 
haydtuhu  wa-ihi^ruhu,  Beirut  1952  (by  other  works, 
this  author  clearly  shows  himself  as  the  person  who 
knows  al-Shabbi  best);  Pohrus  dc  Chabbi,  French  tr. 
A.  Gh^dira,  Paris  1959;  idem,  Chabbi  ou  le  mal  de 
vivre^  Tunis  1986;  Songs  of  life.  Selection  of  poems.,  Eng. 
tr.  Lena  Jayyusi  and  Naomi  Shibab  Nye.  Carthage 
1987;  Journal,  French  tr.  Mongi  Chemli  and 
Mohamed  Ben  Ismail,  Tunis  1988;  Camb.  hist,  of 
Arabic  literature.  Modern  Arabic  literature,  ed.  M.M. 
Badawi,  Cambridge  1992,  126-30. 

(A.  Ghkdira) 

SHABBiR  HASAN  KHAN  I^XOSU,  modern 
Urdu  poet,  born  5 December  1898,  died  22 
February  1982. 

He  was  born  in  MaJihabad,  a town  in  present-day 
Uttar  Pradesh  (formerly  United  Provinces)  in  India. 
His  parents  gave  him  the  name  of  Shabblr  Ahmad 
Khan,  but  subsequently  he  adopted  his  existing 
name  of  Shabblr  Hasan  Khan  as  a token  of  his  Shi^i 
sympathies.  He  descended  from  a line  of  poets 
reaching  back  to  his  great-grandfather,  Nawwab 
Fakir  Muhammad  Khan,  who  composed  poetry 
under  the  pen-name  Goya.  Djosh  received  his  early 
education  at  home.  About  1914  he  went  to  ^Allgafh, 
where  he  joined  the  school  attached  to  the  Muham- 
madan Anglo-Oriental  College.  He  attended  various 
institutions  one  after  the  other,  but  failed  in  the  end 
to  complete  his  formal  education,  in  part  because  of 
his  father’s  death.  Among  those  whom  he  mentions  by 
name  as  his  teachers  was  the  famous  Urdu  novelist 
Mlrza  Muhammad  Had!  Ruswa  (d.  1931  [^.c.  ]).  who 
taught  him  Arabic. 

In  1924  Djosh  went  to  Haydarabad  (Deccan)  and 
was  appointed  in  the  Translation  Bureau  of  Osmania 
University,  his  duty  being  to  sup>ervise  the  transla- 
tions of  literary  works  from  English  into  Urdu. 
Through  his  poetry  he  won  access  to  higher  social 
circles,  and  seemingly  enjoyed  a pleasure-loving  life. 
He  stayed  in  Haydarabad  for  some  ten  years,  when  he 
was  expelled  for  reasons  which  are  unclear  but  proba- 
bly resulted  from  official  disapproval  of  his  dissolute 
conduct.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  he  was  dismissed 
and  made  to  leave  the  state  summarily. 

In  January  1936  l^o^  started  a monthly  magazine 
from  Delhi,  Kalim.  Although  the  magazine  was  well 
received  in  literary  circles,  it  came  up  against  finan- 
cial difficulties  and  ceased  in  1939  as  an  independent 
publication.  Thereupon  it  became  merged  with  the 


journal  Nayd  adab  (“New  literature”),  and  appeared 
for  some  time  under  the  title  Nayd  adab  aivr  Kalim,  with 
Djosh  acting  as  its  chief  editor.  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II  it  published  in  its  August- 
September  1939  issue  an  inflammatory  p>oem  by 
Djosh . entitled  East  India  Company  ke  farzandoh  ke  ndrn 
(“To  the  children  of  Ea.st  India  Company”),  which 
received  wide  prominence,  but  was  banned  by  the 
government  for  its  strong  anti- British  content. 

From  1943  till  the  beginning  of  1948  l^osh  was 
associated  with  Indian  films  as  a songwriter,  most  of 
this  time  with  Shal»niar  Pictures  in  Pune  (Poona).  In 
1948  he  became  the  editor  of  Adi  (“Now”),  a 
literary  magazine  published  from  Delhi  under  the 
auspices  of  India’s  Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until  1955. 

Djosh  had  strongly  supported  the  cause  of  Indian 
nationalism.  This,  together  with  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  literature,  assured  him  a privileged  place 
in  the  new  set-up  after  India  became  independent  in 
1947.  The  Indian  government  rewarded  him  with  one 
of  its  highest  honours,  the  Padam  Bhushan.  Given  all 
the  prestige  that  he  enjoyed  in  India,  it  came  as  a 
shock  when  he  suddenly  migrated  to  Pakistan  towards 
the  end  of  1955.  From  the  Indian  point  of  view,  his  ac- 
tion amounted  to  a betrayal  of  trust,  the  more  so 
because  of  the  strained  relations  existing  between  In- 
dia and  Pakistan.  According  to  ^josh’s  own  admis- 
sion, he  made  the  choice  (which  he  seemed  to  have 
regretted  afterwards)  in  anticipation  of  better 
economic  prospects  for  himself  and  his  family.  In 
Pakistan  he  was  appointed  in  1958  as  literary  consul- 
tant in  the  Tarakki-yi  Urdu  Board  (“Urdu  Develop- 
ment Board”),  a Karachi -based,  government- 
spon.sored  body,  which  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
preparing  a comprehensive  dictionary  of  Urdu  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Oxford  English  dictionary.  Later,  the 
Board  also  assumed  the  work  of  reissuing  standard 
Urdu  writings  which  had  been  out  of  print  for  a long 
time.  Djosh  was  connected  with  the  Board  until  the 
beginning  of  1968,  when  his  contract  was  not  renewed 
by  the  military  government  of  President  Ayub  Khan, 
supposedly  because  the  poet  was  reported  to  have 
spoken  against  Pakistan  while  on  a tour  to  India 
during  the  previous  year.  In  1972  Djosh  moved  from 
Karachi  to  Islamabad  where,  in  1973,  the  government 
of  Prime  Minister  Zulfiqar  Ali  Bhutto  provided  him 
with  a job  in  the  Ministry  of  Education.  He  continued 
in  this  (X>sition  under  President  Zia-ul-Haq,  but  in 
1981  his  health  began  to  fail  and  he  died  in  February 
1982,  being  buried  in  Islamabad. 

Djosh  remained  a controversial  figure  throughout 
his  life.  He  was  outspoken  both  in  his  picrsonal  deal- 
ings as  well  as  in  his  poetry.  His  habits  were  pro- 
vocative; thus  his  taste  for  drinking  shocked  orthodox 
sentiments,  and  he  seemed  irreverent  where  religious 
matters  were  concerned,  yet,  at  the  same  lime,  he 
displayed  deep  feelings  for  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
and  for  ^Ali  and  his  son  Husayn. 

Ltjosb  claimed  to  have  begun  composing  poetry 
when  he  was  nine  years  old.  eventually  using  as  his 
pen-name  jQjo§h.  He  was  a prolific  writer  and  has  left 
numerous  publications  in  verse  and  prose  (sce|j^i[.i]cl3r.C0m 
His  first  collection,  Ruh-i  adab  (“I’he  spirit  of 
literature”),  which  contained  his  work  composed 
since  the  age  of  nine,  was  published  in  1920,  and  the 
entire  edition  quickly  sold  out.  His  other  pioetical 
works  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  a posthumous 
volume  of  his  unpublished  poems  appeared  in  1993 
under  the  title  Mihrdb  u midrdb  (“The  niche  and  the 
plectrum”).  He  was  al.so  a prose-writer  with  a distinc- 
tive style,  his  best-known  btx)k  here  being  his 
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autobiography  Yddon  ki  bardi  ("'I  he  wedding  proces- 
sion of  memories''),  which  b perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  oi  modem  Urdu  literature- 

^joih’s  carMest  adventures  in  poetical  composition 
were  represented  by  the  j^zaL  About  19J4  he  cook  up 
the  writing  of  nazm  (themattc  poem)  at  the  instance  of 
Mawlawi  Wahid  al-Din  Salim  (d,  1928).  of  Panipat, 
a follower  of  the  literary  reformer,  Altaf  Husayn  Half 
(d.  1915  and  one  of  the  architects  of  modern 

Urdu  literature.  The  subjects  of  most  of  Djosh "s  early 
na^ms  were  lovc  and  nature.  Soon,  however,  politics 
also  entered  his  verse,  and  became  ultimately  one  of 
his  most  frequently  employed  themes.  Superficial  and 
devoid  of  any  sustained  effect,  these  inflammatory 
and  topical  poems  were  nevertheless  important 
because  They  articulated  the  prevalent  pot  it  Leal  mood 
of  the  country,  and  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  militant  poetry  in  Urdu.  One  of  the  best- 
known  poems  reflecting  this  tendency,  zinddd 

kd  kh^^'dh  ("The  dream  of  the  breaking  down  o.f  the 
prison"),  was  comjxjsed  in  the  1 920s,  and  reflected 
the  rcv£ilufii>nary  fervour  of  the  period  a,gainst  British 
domination. 

The  predominant  note  of  Djosh  b verse  is  its 
romamicbm.  Hb  po€?tic  outlook  b largely  traditional, 
and  he  employs  set  forms  for  his  compositions.  One  of 
his  favourite  verse  forms  is  the  ruM%  in  which  his 
mastery  is  evidenced  by  the  skilful  treatment  of  varied 
subjects.  He  has  also  revived  the  traditional  mar(iiiya 
by  using  it  as  a medium  for  conveying  a new  social 
and  political  sensibility.  Another  significant  aspect  of 
his  poetry  is  his  protest  against  religious  hypocrisy, 
social  injustice  and  political  expediency,  though  his 
command  over  language  often  translates  itself  in  his 
poems  into  a mere  exercise  in  words,  adding  little  to 
the  development  of  the  thought  and  its  content. 

mosh  undoubtedly  ranks  among  the  foremost  Ur- 
du poets  of  modern  times.  In  fact,  he  is  regarded  by 
his  admirers  as  next  only  to  Ikb^  (d.  1938  ti.j)  in 
importance.  He  has  left  alasting  effect  on  modern  Ur- 
du poetry,  and  his  influence  is  seen  most  vividly  in  the 
works  of  such  poets  as  Ihsan  Danish  (l^l  1-82),  Asrar 
al-Hakk  Ma^jaz  (1911-55),  Makhdum  Muhyi  al-Din 
(1908-69)  and  ^AlT  Sardar  I^a'fari  (b.  1913). 

BihiittgrapAjy.  J.  Poetical  works.  Rdh-i  adab^ 
Bombay  1920;  u rjigdr^  Delhi  1936;  u 

^^hndm^  Delhi  1936;  Ftkr  u Delhi  1937; 

Diiindn  u hikmal  (collection  o^r«AaTs),  Delhi  1937; 
H-htJ  u.  hikdyal^  Lahore  1938;  Aydt  u noghmdt^  Lahore 
1941;  MrfA  « /ar^A,  Bombay  1944;  Ramis^  u mrtg, 
Bombay  19^5;  Sunbui  u saidsiL  Bombay  1947;  u 
sabu  (selection  of  Djosh 's  poems  made  by  him), 
Bombay  1947;  Surud  u Delhi  1952;  Samum  u 

^abdj  Karachi  1955;  7'a/u^-i  J^kr,  Karachi  1957; 
Mu^td  u mufakkir,  Lucknow  n,d,;  Ilham  a q/^ar, 
Karachi  1967;  Nu^idm  u ^i^ivdkir^  Karachi  1967; 
Diash  Maiihdbddi  kf  mar(hryt!^  cd,  Damfr  Akhtar 
Nakwi,  Karachi  1980;  Mibfdb  u mi^rdb,  Lahore 
1993. 

2,  Prose  works  include  I^dfdt  (collection  of  ar- 
ticles published  in  Kaifm),  Delhi  1942;  Yddon  kt  bardt 
(autobiography),  Lucknow  1972;  Makdldt-i  ZjjjojA . 
ed,  Sahar  An^arl,  Karachi  1982- 

3,  Studies.  These  are  fairly  extensive.  Only 

selected  items  may  be  mentioned  here;  AJhdr 
(special  issue  on  Djosh).  xvii/J22  and  123,  Karachi 
1962;  ihid,  (special  Issue  on  Djogh),  xxxvii  1/148. 
Karachi  1982;  (special  issue  on  Djosh ^ lxviii/4, 
Karachi  1963;  Husayn,  jDiojA  Mallhahadl: 

ins&n  awr  iiaSV,  Lucknow  1983;  Ihtisham  Husayn 
and  MasFh  aJ-Zaman  (eds.),  Intikl^b-i  Dfo:ih  (in- 
trod),  Allahabad  1967  (?);  Sardar  DJa'farJ,  Tarakkl 


pasand  adab  (138-63),  Aligarh  1951;  Naregh  Kumar 
fihad,  Di&ih  aivr  aj  Ar  Ekrlhi  nd.;  ^bmat 

MaJlhabadl,  Diash  ki  rdmam  ruha^iyyan,  Lucknow 
1976;  idem,  Rumdm  mm  i^o^h  kt  khidmat^ 

Lucknow  1984;  idem,  Kkdb-i  Djosh . Lucknow  1991; 

Fadhi  Imam,  akhir  ai-zamdn  Djosh 

Moithabddi,  Delhi  1982;  Ma^l  MalfhabadI,  Dio.± 
auDT  diyar-i  Dakan^  Lucknow  1984;  Sibgha^  Allah 
BaranT  (ed.).  Hadrai  Djoih  Midthdbddt:  shakksiyyat, 

Jann  u Karachi  1984;  Ka^im  ^AJI  Khan  (ed,), 

Lh'os/i  shindsf^  Lucknow  1986;  ^afar  Mahmud,  Ijiojh 
Maiihdbddk  ikakhftyyat  awr /ann\  Delhi  1989;  Khalfk 
Antrum  (ed.),  Djosh  Adalihdbddi:  tankfdi  d^d^za, 

Delhi  1992;  'Akll  Ahmad,  Diosh  kt  £Aa^j>f  kd  tanktdt 
iai^ziyaj  Delhi  1993;  Kamar  Ra^Ts  (ed.)^  D^osh 
Al aJiha bddi:  k/tusd^i  mat-dia^a,  Delhi  J 993; 'Aliya  Im- 
am, inktidb  {Djosh  Maitbdbddt),  Karachi  n.d. 

(Muni BUR  Rahman) 

al-SHA'BI . 'Amir  b.  Sharahil  b.  'Abd  al-KufT, 

Abu  'Amr,  famous  early  legal  expert  and 
transmitter  of  Ah^jT^  I'7'^-j- 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a descendant  of  a kinglet 
(Ar.  of  Yemen.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sha'b 
clan  of  the  tribe  of  Hamdan.^  In  isndds.  he  is 

either  referred  to  as  al-£ha'br  or  (less  olten)  as  'Amir 
(withou^  patronymic),  but  there  are  no  other  men 
called  'Amir,  at  least  not  in  that  early  slot  of  isndds^ 
immediately  preceding  a Companion  or  the  Prophet, 
with  whom  he  could  have  been  confused.  As  is  the 
case  w^ith  many  other  leading  figures  of  the  first  two 
centuries  of  Islam,  the  year  of  his  birth  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  He  stated  himself  that  he  was  born  in  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  J^alula^,  but  for  that  battle  two 
years  are  mem  toned  i 16/637-8  and  19/640  (cf.  F.M. 

Donner,  Eariy  Islumif  conquest 212,  while  al  l'abari, 
i,  2646,  indicates  his  birth  in  the  year  21/642).  His 
mother  is  said  to  have  been  captured  after  that  battle 
and  to  have  been  allotted  to  his  father  as  pan  of  the 
booty.  Al-Sha'bT  is  said  to  have  died  sometime  be- 
tween 103/721  and  1 10/728,  His  age  at  death  may  be 
reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  other  data,  which  seems 
to  suggest  that  he  was  bom  m.  40/660,  cL  G.H  A. 

Juynboll,  Muslim  Iradition  etc.,  20. 

AbSha'bi  is  said  to  have  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Kufa  where,  with  Ibrahim  b.  YazTd  al-Nakha'i  [see 
al-nakha'i.  rnRAHiM],  with  whom  he  often  is  com- 
pared, he  was  the  most  innuential  legal  expert  of  his 
day.  He  claims  that  he  met  numerous  Companions  of 
the  Prophet,  which  entitles  him  to  be  classed  in  the 
generation  of  the  Successors.  Although  he  is  supposed 
to  have  spurned  the  use  of  (i.e.  one’s  personal 
judgement  which  is  not  based  upon  runna  mddiya  i.e. 
precedem,  cf.  Ibn  Sa'd,  vi,  J 76),  hundreds  of  his  legal 
opinions  (Ar.  pi.  akwdl)  have  survived  in  several 

prc-canonical  tradition  collections,  cf.  especially  the 
indices  of  the  Muiannaf  works  by  'Abd  al-Raazak  al- 
$an'am  (d.  2 1 1/827)  and  Abu  Bakr  b.  Abi  bhayba  (d, 

235/849);  see  alsti  Concordance^  viii,  sm.  It  is  hard  to 
establish  which  of  these  individual  arc  historical- 

ly ascribable  to  Sha'b!  and  which  are  not.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  akwdi  of  Successors  have  survived  at  all 
in  such  numbers,  while  traditions  with  more 
"sophisticated^'  isndd^^  the  mettvkufdl,  mardsti  andlSf.COITI 
marfu^dt  [see  mursai,  and  Raf'.  2],  were  already  in  the 
process  of  being  pul  together,  thus  making  these  akwdl 
redundant,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  overall  tenability  of  their  historicity,  cf.  Juynboll, 

Some  notes  on  Isiam  first  fuqaha^  disiitied  from  early  h^dil. 
titerature,  in  Arabim,  xxxix  ( J992),  esp.  299-302.  Taken 
together,  they  describe  him  as  an  all-round /ojirA  who 
seemed  to  have  been  well-versed  in  every /ifh  chapter. 

His  advice  (faiwd)  on  juridical  and  ritual'  matters  was 
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allegedly  sought  by  many,  and  tht*  trends  he  set  in 
fashion  and  cos  me  tics  + such  as  his  habit  to  wear 
clothes  of  sil^and  dye  his  hair  with  henna,  are  exten- 
sively dealt  with  in  Ibn  SaM,  vi,  1 7f>-  Furthermore, 
al-Sha^bFs  recorded  skill  in  arithmetic,  cf.  ibid.,  173. 
L 3.  made  him  especially  expert  in  the  solving  of  in- 
heritance problems,  as  is  attested  m Jbn  A hi  Bayba’s 
Alu^annqf  and  al-Dariml’^s  LVanan,  chs,  on  An 

explanation  for  Sha^bi^s  supposedly  frequem  resort- 
ing to  as  set  o IT' against  his  vehement  rejection  of 
it  on  other  occasions,  may  be  sought  in  plain  jnhujte 
de  mitieri  we  may  assume  that  he  barely  suffered 
trespassing  on  his  patch  by  recently  tonv<!rfed  mamdii 
who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hidjaz,  were  every- 
where in  the  majority  in  the  Islamic  domain.  In  their 
desire  to  find  out  what  tlieir  new  religion  stood  for, 
and,  where  necessary,  to  give  it  substance,  they  were 
presumably  also  engaged  in  the  giving  fatmd^  and 
the  dissemination  of  and  Their  mere 

presence  tn  the  mosque  where  al-Sha^bl  himself  held 
court  may  have  prompted  him  to  call  them  by  highly 
derogatory  appellaftvejj,  such  as  $a^djika  ( = “pen- 
niless merchants"'),  cf,  LA,  s.n.  On  the  whole,  he 
seems  to  have  mistru.sted  nmwdli^  as  may  be  reflected 
in  a remark  attributed  to  him;  after  the  mawdli  have 
mastered  the  rules  of  Arabic  grammar,  they  are  surely 
the  first  to  corrupt  them,  cf.  Ibn  'Abd  Rabbihi, 
ed.  Cairo  J 948-53,  ii,  +78;  al-Djahiz,  Baydn,  ii,  59. 
Mmiidlt  mentioned  as  the  butt  of  ab^a^bF^s  vitriol 
were  among  others  b.  Abi  Sul  ay  man,  the 

celebrated  teacher  of  AbCL  HanTfa  Hakam  b. 

'Utayba,  Abu  $alib  Badham.  and  the  self-styled 
Kurban  exegcle  al-SuddT. 

Moreover,  al-^a^bl  figures  in  the  hndd  strands  of 
innumerable  historical  the  majority  of  which 

deal  with  the  early  conquest  history  of  ^ Irak  a$  record- 
ed by  Sayf  b,  ^Umar  [q.v.  ] and  a few  other  historians. 
Among  these*  the  disproportionately  large  number  of 
reports  of  the  awdHl  [«?  i?.  | genre  b particularly  strik- 
ing, Appointed  ^ddi  by  the  governor  of  'Irak  Ibn 
Hubayra  (according  to  al-TabarT,  it,  1347,  in 

the  year  100/718),  he  is  said  to  have  refused  to  com- 
bine his  judgeship  with  nocturnal  conversation  (Ar. 
sam^r)  with  hts  employer.  Besides,  Shit*^bi  is  recorded 
to  have  composed  unusual  rhymes  {amdbid),  as  well  as 
high-class  poetry.  He  allegedly  boasted  that  he  could 
recite  poetry  for  a month  without  having  to  resort  to 
repeats.  The  Umayyad  caliph  ^Abd  al-Malik,  who 
had  sent  his  children  to  al-Sha^-bf  to  be  educated 
(Waki^,  Athbdr  al-kuddt , ii,  421-2;  al-Djahiz.  Baydn^  ii, 
251)  invited  him  to  Damascus  to  engage  in  poetic  con- 
tests with  al-Akhtal  ],  and  allegedly  gave  him  and 
twenty  members  of  his  household  and  children  each 
2,000  dirhams  annually;  it  is  recorded  that  he  also 
sent  him  to  his  brother  ^Abd  a!-^AzTK,  the  then  gover- 
nor of  Egypt  (cf.  xi,  20-6)  as  well  as  to  the 

emperor  of  Byzantium,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  al-Sha^bt  (Ta^fM  Bagdad,  xii. 
231). 

As  far  as  ^a^br"s  use  of  fntas/s  is  concerned,  a case 
could  be  made  for  crediting  him  with  an  innovative 
device:  in  response  to  the  isndd  requirement  instituted 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  was  the  first  man  who 
thought  of  attributing  reports  which  were  in  need  of 
an  isnad  strand  back  to  the  Prophet  to  particularly 
long-lived  informants*  thus  giving  rise  to  the  widely 
imitated  mu^arnmar  phenomenon.  One  of  the 

very  few  Companions  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term  whose  age  at  death  ''qualified'"  him  as  a 
jTiuWiwKir  and  whose  name  was  inserted  in  isndd 
strands  back  to  Muhammad  was  ^Adf  b.  Hatim  j* 
and  more  extensively  than  anybody  else,  it  was  al- 


Sha^bT  who  relied  heavily  on  ^Adi  imdd  strands*  as 
^Adi's  musnad  in  the  Tuhjaf  al-a^r0  of  al-MiaizI  ] 
makes  abundantly  clear  (cf.  vii,  274-80).  But  a final 
analysis  of  al-Sha^bf's  role  in  the  proliferation  of  pro- 
phetic hadt^  is  something  that  still  needs  to  be  tackled. 

All  accounts  of  his  life  agree  that  al-Sha^bT  became 
deeply  involved  in  politics.  A I -Tabari,  ii.  609-13  has 
preserved  hb  eyewitness  account  of  how  al-Mukhtar 
b.  AbJ  'Ubayd  [g.f.  ] began  his  rebellion . which  al- 
espoused.  Later,  he  look  fright  and  left  for  al- 
Mada^in  or  Medina,  as  it  says  elsewhere.  Here  he  is 
said  to  have  mei  ^Abd  Allah  b.  ^Umar  ].  who 
allegedly  praised  al-Sha^brs  knowledge  of  the 
[q.v.  ],  which  he  called  greater  than  his  own.  His  flirta- 
lion  with  ShT^t  ideology  is  supposed  to  have  come  to 
an  end  because  of  the  ^i^Ts'  ifra^  or  exaggeration  in 
religion*  which  he  abhorred.  In  Ibn  *^Alxi  Rabbihi* 

^Ikd,  ii,  409*  he  is  depicted  as  scathingly  inveighing 
against  the  Rafidi-'s  Eventually,  having  returned  to 
^Irak,  he  is  also  described  as  having  panieipated  with 
the  ^urra^  insurrection  of  Ibn  al-Ash^ath 

against  al-Hadjdja^j  Iv  i' 1 80/699  This 

governor  bad  reportedly  always  held  ab^a^bi  in 
great  esteem,  so  that  he  had  appointed  him  the  ^anf 
[^.  Ef.  j of  his  clan  and  the  mankib  { superintendem)  of 
the  Hamdan  tribe.  After  this  insurreetiem  was  put 
down,  al-^a^bi  fled  from  the  governor’s  revenge  to 
the  court  of  Kutayba  b,  Muslim  [17  ^.  )^  where  he  en- 
joyed asylum  for  a time.  Later,  he  allegedly  returned 
to  al-Hadjtyasjji,  apologised  for  his  role  in  the  rebeilion 
and  was  subsequently  pardoned.  His  confrontation 
with  the  governor  has  given  rise  to  a Jong  range  of 
flowery  anecdotes,  which  receive  broad  menilon  Sn 
historical  as  well  as  adab  sources. 

Bibliography : More  or  less  extensive  sections  on 
al-Sha'^br  arc  given  in  Ibn  Sa^d,  vi*  17J-8;  Bala- 
dhuri*  Ansdb  aLaihrdf,  v,  index  s n.;  TaVfM  Bag- 
dad, xii*  227-3+-  Dhahabl.  Siyat  aHdm  at-naboliP,  ed. 

Arna^ut,  iv*  294-319;  idem,  TadhktTat  Ql-hujjdz,  i* 

79-88;  Ibn  Khallikan,  Wafaydt,  ed.  I.  Abbas*  iii* 

12-5;  Ibn  Mansur,  Mukhlasar  iahi^  madmat 
Dimad^k,  xi*  2+9-53;  Ibn  idhdhib  al-lahdhib, 

V,  65-9.  Abu  Nu^aym,  liilyat  ai-awliyd^,^  iv,  310-38* 
contains  a long  series  of  traditions  most  of  which  are 
spuriously  ascribed  to  al-Sh^'^bl.  He  is*  further- 
more, credited  with  numerous  bon  mots  and 
aphorisms  which  are  scattered  over  early  historical 
and  adab  works,  cf.  the  indiecs  s.n.  of  such  sources 
a$  Fasawf,  K.  al-Ma^riJa  'l-ta\[kh:  Djahiz*  Haydn 
and  Iiayawdn\  Ibn  liutayba,'t/yiin  al-ajdlbdT.  Ibn 
^Al>d  Rabbihi,  ^ikd,  l^fahanf*  Aghdnh  Mubarrad. 

Kdfnilx  etc.  For  al-Sha^bi's  amd'^ii  reports,  see  the  in- 
dites s.n.  of  Abu  Hilal  al-^Askari,  K.  ubAwaHl,  ed. 

M.  al-Misrl  and  WalFd  Kassab,  Damascus  1975* 
and  I^alal  al-Dm  aJ-Suyup,  al-  Wa^d'^il  da  musamarai 
al-auid^iL  ed.  As'ad  Talas*  Baghdad  1950.  For  his 
use  of  ma^ammaTun  in  his  imdds^  see  tVZTfAf,  Ixxxi 
(1991)*  155-7,5,  For  his  role  in  hadiih^  see  G.H.A. 
Juynbcill*  Muiiim  iraditioji.  Studi£i  in  chTonology^  prov^ 

£nan€£  and  authorship  of  early  hadith,  Cambridge  1983* 
index  s^n.  (C.H,A,  Juvmholl) 

SHABIB  B.  SHAYBA*  Abu  Ma'^maV  aJ-MinkarT 
al- I’amimT,  orator,  na  rrator  of  and^^bthorlQI^ .COITI 

of  many  maxims  preserved  in  various  works  of  adab 
literature,  was  a man  of  high  lineage  of  the  Sa^d  b. 

Zayd  Manat  branch  of  the  Banu  Tamfm  at  Basra, 

Khalid  b.  B^fwan  \q  u.],  the  famous  orator  of  the  late 
Umayyad  and  early  ^Abbasid  periods*  also  belonged 
to  the  ,'3ame  family  as  S ha  bib  According  to  al-Djahi?. 
ial‘Baydn  wa  1-tabyin,  ed.  ^Abd  al-Salam  M.  Ha  run* 
i*  355)*  they  were  cousins,  but  biographers  also  note 
a dilTerent  lineage  (e  g.  al-Khatfb*  7aVrj^  Baghdad,  ix* 
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274),  In  any  case,  they  are  often  mentioned  together, 
and  it  is  noted  that  their  relationship,  dictated  by  the 
ties  of  family  and  profession,  was  not  always  friendly 
j,  340;  A^Adni.  xx,  404-5),  After  serving  for  a 
short  time  as  head  of  the  at  Ba$ra  (Waki^,  AMbdr 

ai-Aa^dt,  ii,  60),  Shabib  went  to  the  new  capital 
Baghdad,  where  he  was  admitted  at  court  as  com- 
panion and  of  the  caliphs  a] -Mansur  and  al- 

Mahdr,  He  i$  said  to  have  had  some  influence,  and  he 
reports  himself  that  he  was  regnlariy  invited  to 
m cet  i ngs  with  ai-  M ahdl  (Tha^  lab , ed , 

Hariin,  413),  who  held  him  in  esteem  for  his  wise  and 
witty  statements.  His  acquaintance  with  the  inner 
circles  of  power  made  him  an  authority  for  some 
historical  akhbdr.  After  about  two  decades,  he  returned 
to  Ba^ra.  Ibn  al-^lmad  includes  Shabtb  among  the 
names  of  the  deceased  of  the  year  162/778-9,  but  it  b 
more  likely  that  he  died  some  years  later,  “in  the  six- 
ties” as  d-Dhahabr  (7d ^iklt  a(-lsidm}  notes. 

As  a pious  man,  ^abib  included  prophetic 
into  his  sayings.  However,  when  the  specialists  of 
Islamic  Tradition  developed  their  criteria  of  censure, 
his  testimony  did  not  find  approval,  although  his 
merits  in  the  literary  field  were  aknowledged  by  Ibn 
Hibban  and  others  {A.  ed.  Z%id,  i,  363 

and  Ibn  Hadjar,  7'ahi^th  ai-iahdk^^  xxxiv,  307).  These 
merits  are  expressed  by  al-I^^i^:  in  clear  terms:  in 
addition  to  his  competent  knowledge  of  style,  S ha  bib 
was  distinguished  by  the  dissemination  of  his  sayings 
among  the  literati  (Baydn,  i,  317-18),  The  reason  for 
this  was,  as  it  is  witnessed  by  the  quotations  preserved 
in  our  sources,  hts  mastery  of  the  short  sententious  ex- 
pression, This  art  was  for  him  the  true  perfection  of 
speech  (Ba^dn^  i,  112).  Adah  literature  preserves  ex- 
amples of  his  eloquence  in  the  oratory  genres  of  ad- 
monition (wiat(J'^i>fl),  condolence  (ta^^tjra)  and  general 
ethical  topics.  Hts  repeated  recommendations  for  the 
quest  of  adah  are  early  references  to  this  literary  and 
social  concept  (e.g.  Ma^^diis  /'ha^iab^  257;  Ibn  'Abd  aJ- 
Barr,  df-ma^diis,  ed.  al-KhulI,  i,  112;  7bVfM 

Ba^dd,  Lx,  276).  Besides  maxims  of  his  own,  older  ex- 
amples of  aphorisms  and  speeches  appear  in  literature 
on  his  authority.  A considerable  number  of  the  texts 
quoted  from  Shabib  show  parallels  which  testify  to  a 
widespread  and  varied  transmission  of  his  sayings. 
Hrockeimann  already  memlons  him  as  a precursor  of 
adah  literature  (Suppl.  I,  105),  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Shabrb  did  not  compose  books— Ibn  al-NadJm 
only  names  him  among  the  iihtt^abd^  (Fihrist,  cd. 
Tadjaddud,  139) — this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
materials  preserved. 

Bihlidgrafihj  (in  addition  to  the  literature  men- 
tioned): Mas^udr,  ed.  Pcllat,  vi  (Index), 

409-10;  W.  Werkmeister,  QuiUenunttrsiichuTig^n  £utn 
Kim  ai^^Iqd  at-Jand,  Berlin  1983,  385-7;  Yakut, 
Ir^dd^  ed,  Margoliouch,  iv,  260;  Dhahabi,  7a 

ed.  TadmurT,  257-9,  years  161-70.  For 
quotations  from  Shablb,  see  also  al-Zubayr  b.  Bak- 
kar,  AkMfdr  al-Mawa0akiyydi^  ed.  aJ-^Anf;  Ibn 
l^utayba,  ^Uydn  ai-akhbdT\  Zamakhshari,  Rahi^  al- 
ahrdf^  ed.  al-Nu^ayini;  etc.  (S.  L^Dl^it) 

SHABiB  B,  YAZIO  b.  Nu^aym  al-Shaybam, 
Kharisijife  leader  of  the  early  Umayyad  period.  A 
tribesman  of  the  Band  Hamm^  b.  Murra  b.  Ehohl 
lineage  of  the  Shayban.  Shabtb "s  father  Yazld  b. 
Nu^aym  emigrated  from  al-Kufa  to  the  region  of  al- 
Mawj^il,  and  participated  in  Salman  b.  Rabija  al- 
Bihiirs  raids  along  the  northern  frontier;  during  one 
of  these  Nu^aym  is  said  to  have  taken  a wife,  and  (he 
union  produced  Shabfb  in  DljiJ  'l'Hi4idja  yoar  25 
(September/October  646}  or  2G  (September/October 
647).  Shabib  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  al-Mawsil, 


perhaps  in  the  town  of  Satidama  (on  this  toponym,  see 
j.  Mark  wart,  Sudarmtnien  and  die  7'igrisqueilen . Vienna 
1930,  274  IT.).  Sh^bib  also  served  in  the  army,  since 
he  is  said  to  have  received  a stipend  and  fought  the 
Kurds,  but  at  some  undetermined  time  his  name  was 
dropped  from  the  dfwdn\  the  account  preserved  in  ai- 
BaiasBlurr's  >lFirJ^  and  credited  to  al-Haytham  b.  ^Adi 
says  this  was  by  reason  of  his  absence  from  the  muster 
call.  In  any  case,  severd  sources  (al-BaJadhurT,  Jbn 
A^lljam  and  al- Baghdadi)  explain  Shabib's  rebellion 
with  reference  to  ^Abd  al-Malik’s  refusal  to  grant  (or 
restore)  his  stipend. 

Little  specific  is  said  about  Shabib's  KhaH^|jite 
ideas,  but  his  rebellion  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  of  the  Umayyad  period;  it  caught  the  fan- 
cy of  Muslim  and  Christian  historians  alike,  who  por- 
tray ^abib  as  a fearless  guerrilla  leader.  His  fighting 
men  were  drawn  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  from  (he 
Banu  Shayban.  According  to  Abu  Mihhnaf,  as  pre- 
served in  al-Tabari,  in  Djumada  I 76/Septembcr  695, 

ShabTb  succeeded  the  pious  and  ascetic  b. 

Musarnh  (less  frequently,  Musarrah)^  when  $^ib 
was  killed  in  battle  against  al-Hariib  b.  'Umayra  al- 
Haindani  at  the  village  of  a]-Mudabba£|j;  S^ih  had 
earlier  rebelled  in  the  region  of  Dara,  and  ^abTb  is 
counted  among  his  men.  However,  other  sources  cast 
some  doubt  on  Abu  MiJihriiif  s reconstruction  of  the 
events,  presenting  i^alib's  rebellion  as  separate  from 
that  of  SihabTb*s.  Be  this  as  it  may,  according  to  Sayf, 

Shabtb  then  led  the  remnants  of  $^ih's  force  through 
al-MawsiJ  and  central  ^Irak.  scoring  victories  at 
IQiInikm  and  al-Nahrawan,  and  even  appearing  in 
al-Kufa  with  200  men;  he  then  defeated  Za^ida  b. 

Kudama  at  Rudhbar,  and  ^Utfiman  b.  al- 

Hartihl  near  the  viUage  of  al-Batt,  which  lay  on  the 
southern  borders  of  the  province  of  al-Maw^tl,  in  Dhu 
'1-Hidji|ja  76/March  696.  After  3 months  of 
manoeuvring  in  early  77/mid-696,  Shabib  eventually 
took  al-Mada^in,  and  now  with  perhaps  600  men. 
defeated  ^Attab  b.  Warka^  al-Riyabl,  and  threatened 
al-Kufa,  But  his  luck  finally  turned  when  a force  of 
several  thousand  Syrians  under  the  command  of  Suf- 
yan  b.  aJ-Abrad  al-Kalbf  routed  him  near  aJ-Kafa; 
after  an  indecisive  battle  at  al-Anbar,  he  marched 
through  Djilkha,  Ktrm^,  and  moved  into  aJ-Ahwaz. 

There,  crossing  the  Dujliayl  before  the  Syrians,  he 
was  drowned  sometime  near  the  end  of  7 7 /early  697. 

Other  reports  put  his  death  in  78/697-8. 

Despite  Shabib ’s  defeat,  the  Kharitljitcs  of  al- 
^azTra  and  al-Maw^ij  continued  to  draw  on  the 
region's  restive  tribesmen,  and  the  sources  record  a 
nearly  unbroken  succession  of  rebellions  against  the 
Umayyads  and  early  ^ Abbas  ids;  among  these  later 
I^arL^ifcs  the  sources  identify  ^ablb*s  son  $uharl, 
who  rebelled  against  the  governor  Khaltd  al-Kasri 
\q  i*  ] in  119/737. 

Bihiiography . Tabari,  ii,  years  76,  77;  Bala- 
dhurl,  Ansdb  al^ashrd/^  ms.  Reisulkuttap  598,  fois, 

43b-50a;  Ibn  al-Koff,  ai-Fuidh^ 

Haydarabad  1974,  vii,  84-92;  Ya^k^ibT,  ii,  328;  Ibn 
Fijamharat  ansdb  a/-WaA,  Cairo  1977*  327; 

Ibn  Kutayba,  Ma^driJ,  Cairo  1960,  410-1 1 ; Mubar- 

rad,  Kdmilj  Leiden  1864,  676-7;  BaghdIkJI.  Far^af.COm 

hayn  al-fitak^  89-92;  Ibn  ly^aUikan,  Wafaydt  ai-a^ydn^ 

Beirut  1977,  ii,  454-8;  Chtanicon  ananymum  ad  A. D. 
dl9  periinenji,  CSCO  81  and  109,  Louvain  1920, 

1937,  14  (Syriac)/9  (Latin);  ChTonicon  afionymum  ad 
annum  (234  pertin^s  (ed.  in  the  same  vols.), 

296/231;  J.  Wei  I hausen,  DU  Tdigids-pditiuhen  Op- 
pa^iUonspaTteicn  im  altm  lilam^  Gottingen  1901 , 42-8, 

Eng,  tr.  7'ke  reiigU-poiitkal  factions  in  early  islam^ 
Amsterdam  1975,  69-78  (based  exclusively  on 
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Tabari);  A, A-  Dixon,  Umayyad  calipkiitf  65- 

86/66^-705,  London  1971,  J 82-91  (based  on  Tab  an 


and  BaJa^utf^gr  Qonri 

(K.V.  2ETTF.RSTt.EN-[C  .F:  RoBINSOn]) 
SHABISTARI  [see  MAi,iMurj  shahistarTI. 
SHABJUN,  an  Andalusian  fakth  who  was  the 
grandson  o(  a Syrian  Arab  who  had  entered  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  cither  during  the  conquest  or  short- 
ly after  and  who  had  left  descendants  in  Cartama, 
Sidonia  and  Rayya.  Abii  ^Abd  Allah  Ziyad  b.  ^Abd 
al- Rahman  b.  Ziyad  b.  ^Abd  al-Rabmi^  b Zuhayr 
al-Lahh'^i  (d,  204/819)  was  the  first  member  of  the 
family  to  devote  himself  to  SVm.  He  was  known  as 
^abjun  or  Shaba^un.  a word  apparently  of  Romance 
origin  and  a laAat  given  to  other  Andalusi  scholars. 

During  hb  rify/a  to  the  East,  probably  begun  En 
l73/789„  he  studied  with  Ibn  ^Uyayna  and  al-Layth  b. 
SaM  among  others,  although  he  is  especially 
remembered  a$  M^ik  b,  Anas^s  pupil.  He  is  in  fact 
credited  with  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
NIalik's  jAAA  into  al-Andalus,  as  before  him  Andalu- 


sians would  have  followed  al-AwEaS^s  madhhab.  Ac- 
cording to  another  version,  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce  material  of  wa-pardm.  Although  he  is  said  to 
have  actually  introduced  M^ik‘s  this  is 

clearly  a later  assumption.  What  he  transmitted  was 
his  “audition’^  of  Malikas  teachings,  known  as  samd^ 
Ziyad.  This  was  incorporated  by  al-'^Utbl  in  his 

and  can  be  partially  found  in  I bn  Rughd 
al-Qjadd"s  commentary  on  the  Musia^ra^  entitled 
K.  ai-Baydn  (see  M.  Fierro,  in  Ai-Qaniara,  vi  [1985], 
576-8).  It  deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  earliest 
surviving  legal  transmissions  in  al-Andalus,  especially 
important  for  the  introduction  of  Medinan  /i^A  into 
the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

Once  back  in  al-AndaJus,  he  was  offered  the  post  of 
judge  which  he  refused  (possibly  a lopoi  to  stress  his 
asceticism  and  piety).  The  same  refusal  is  attributed 
to  Shabtun’s  most  famous  pupil,  Yahya  b.  Yabya  al- 
Laythr.  whose  transmission  of  the  originates 

directly  from  Malik  (but  see  now  N.  CaJdcr,  Studiti  in 
enr/y  Muslim  jurisprudence^  Oxford  1993,  20-38),  except 
for  some  chapters  of  the  kitdb  al-i^tikd/  that  Yahya  b. 
Yahya  transmuted  from  Shabtun  fShabpjn^s  con- 
tribution can  be  checked  in  the  existing  editions  of 
Yahya  b.  Yabya*s  riwdya  of  the  Muwa/pt^. 

Shabtun  is  also  credited  with  having  been  the  first 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  wearing  his  cloak  inside 
out  during  the  prayer  for  rain  {ai-htis^d7),  a practice 
which  was  censured  as  magical,  Shabtun  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Andalusi  judge  and  tradi- 
tionist  Malawi  ya  b.  $alih  aJ-Hadcaml  al-Him$r.  His 
descendants  became  one  of  the  huydtdt  (kl-Htm  of  Cor- 
dova. As  scholars,  some  of  them  fulfilled  religious  of- 
fices such  as  fdfyib  al- fatal.,  judge  and  Ja^xh  muftdwar. 
Another  branch  of  the  family  was  connected  with 
Rayya  (Malaga),  the  most  important  member  being 
the  judge  ^Amir  b.  Mu^awiya,  The  last-known 
member  of  the  family  died  in  430/1038.  The  Band 
Ziyad  ^ab(un  in  fact  disappear,  at  least  from  public 
life,  with  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  caliphate.  These 
Banu  Ziyad  are  sometimes  confused  in  the  sources 
with  a family  of  judges  also  known  as  the  Banu  Ziyad 
who  were  not  of  Arab  origin  (on  them  see  Fierro,  Tres 
Jamitias,  115-30). 

Bibliography  : All  references  can.  be  found  in 
I Fierrtj,  Tt€S  Jamilias  andaiiisies  de  epoca 
apvdadas  **Banii  Ziyad"',  in  Esiudios  ommdstko- 
hiogrdficos  de  al-Anda/us.  V,  ed.  M.  Marin  and  J. 
Zandn,  Madrid  1992,  89-102,  and  102-15  for  the 
rest  of  the  family  (for  the  statements  made  at  99,  see 
now  M.  Fierro  in  Al-Qan/ara,  xiii  [1992],  473,  n. 
34).  (Maribbl  Fierro) 


AL  SHABUSHTI.  Abu  M-Plasan  'AlT  b.  Mufiam- 
mad,  litterateur  of  the  Fafimid  period,  and 
librarian  and  boon-companion  to  the  caliph  al-'ArJz 
(36.5-86/975-96  died  at  Fustat  in  388/968  or 

possibly  in  the  succeeding  decade.  Ibn  l^iiallikan  ex- 
plains the  unusual  cognomen  ^abuah*f  as  being  a 
name  of  Daylamf  origin,  and  not  a nisba;  an  origin  in 
shah  pushti^'hc  who  guaids  the  king’s  back”  has  been 
somewhat  fancifully  suggested. 

Al-Sh^bushf  55  works  included  a K.  al-  Ftijr  ha^d  at- 
a.  Mardtib  at-Jii^hd^,  a K,  al-Tawkif  wa  'l-tafdiwif, 
a Kr  at-Zuhd  wa  and  collections  of  epistlcs 

and  poetry.  All  these  are  lost,  and  his  fame  stems  from 
his  K.  &i-Diydrdt  ”Book  of  monasterics’^V,  extant  in  a 
Berlin  ms.  and  now  ed.,  with  a good  imrod.,  by 
Gurgis  ^Awwad.  ^Baghdad  1386/1966,  '^I'his  forms 
part  of  a minor  genre  of  writing  about  monasteries,  in 
which  the  authcjr  had  been  preceeded  by  the 
Khahdiyyan^  brothers,  Abu  '1-Farac|j  al-l^fahanT  and 
al-Sari  ai-Raffa^  (^.  ].  It  deals  with  37  Christian 

monasteries  in  ^Irak,  plus  a smaller  number  of  those 
in  al-Djazlra.  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  is  of  high  impor- 
tance for  cultural  history,  historical  geography  and 
literature,  'rhere  emerges  from  it  that  the  monasteries 
were  places  to  which  caliphs  and  other  high  men  of 
state  could  retire  for  recreation,  above  all,  for  drink- 
ing parties,  since  the  monasteries  were  leading  centres 
for  wine -making  [sec  dayr).  A ronsiderabJe  amount 
of  poetry  is  cited,  including  verses  otherwise 
unknown. 

Bibticgrapky:  1.  Sources,  Yakut,  drihdd,  vi, 

407-8;  Ibn  Khallikan.  no.  445,  ed.  ^Abbas,  iii,  319- 
20,  tr.  de  Slane^  ii,  262-3. 

2.  Studies.  G.  Rothslein,  Zu  ai-^kustVs  B^richt 
uhfT  di€  Tdhirid^,  in  Orimtalischt  Studkn  .,.  Th. 

Ndid^k^  g€widm€i,  Giessen  1906,  i,  155-70,  E. 

Saehau,  Vam  Kioii^hush  dis  in  Abh.  Fr^ss, 

Akad.  Vyiss.  (1919),  1-43;  ZiriklT,  A'^tdm^,  v,  143-4; 
Brockelmann,  S I,  411.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

SHABWA,  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
South  Arabian  kingdom  of  Hadramawt  [q.o.  in 
Suppl.]. 

The  name  of  this  town  appears  in  classical  sources 
as  Sabata  (Strabo,  Geographi^a,  XVI,  4.2,  according  to 
Erattisthcnes).  Sabatha  (Pfolcmaios,  Geographia,  VI, 

7.38),  Sabbat  ha  {Feriplus  matii  Erythra^i^  27)  and 
Sabota  (Pliny,  Naiurai  history , VI,  155;  XII,  52). 
PtoJemaios  calls  the  town  a metropolis,  and  the 
Prriplus  additionally  calls  it  the  residence  of  the  king, 
for  whom  silverware,  horses,  statues,  and  clothing  of 
fine  quality  are  imported.  Pliny  mentions  as  the  chief 
place  of  the  Atramitae  Sabota  a walled  town  contain- 
ing sixty  temples  {ibid.,  VI,  l55),  built  on  a high  hill 
and  situated  a march  of  eight  days  away  from  the 
incense- producing  region  {ibid.  ^ XII,  52).  That  the 
capita]  was  also  the  religiou.s  and  cultic  centre  of  the 
kingdom  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  epigraphic 
evidence. 

Sh^ibwa,  the  geographical  c<j- ordinates  of  which  arc 
fat.  15®  22''  N.  and  long.  47®  01'  E.,  is  located  about 
700  m/2,3(X)  feet  above  sea-level  at  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Ramlat  aJ-Sab^atayn  on  a hill  at  the  mouth  of 
the  WadT  ^A^f,  the  lower  course  of  the  Wadi  TrmaiSr.COm 
'I’he  area  was  already  inhabited  during  the  Stone  Age, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  second  miUenium  B.C.  a 
settlement  existed  at  the  southern  part  of  the  later 
town,  ^abwa  was  situated  at  the  meeting-point  of 
important  caravan  routes  leading  from  the  port  of 
Rana^  at  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  south  and  from  the 
DjawJ  and  the  WadT  Hadramawt  in  the  east  to 
limna^,  the  capital  of  R.a(aban  [^. tf. j,  and  Marib 
[y,  F.  ] , the  capital  of  Saba^  J j well  as  through  the 

Ramlat  al-Sab^atayn  and  the  Yemeni  E>jawf  to 
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Nadjran  [q.v.  ] in  the  west  and  to  al-^Abr  further  to  the 
north. 

I'hc  first  epigraphic  attestation  of  Hadramawt  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Sabaic  inscription  fiES  3945,  a 
record  of  Karib^il  Watar,  from  the  7th  century  B.C., 
in  which  the  Hat^ramite  king  Yada^^il  is  mentioned  as 
an  ally  of  the  Sabaean  king. 

In  the  5th  century  B.C.  the  first  buildings  on  stone 
bases  were  erected  in  Shabwa  and  inscriptions  in 
monumental  seript  were  set  up.  I'he  cultural  and 
political  heyday  of  Shabwa  was  in  the  period  between 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  and  the  1st  century  A.D.  The 
mention  of  Shabwa  in  the  epigraphic  form  ihhwt, 
Siiabwat,  in  Ha<;;lramitic  inscriptions  found  outside  of 
the  capital  (c.g.  Khor  Rori  1.3,  from  the  ancient  town 
of  Samarum  at  the  coast  of  ?afar;  Jamme  892  from 
Sa^nun,  the  present-day  Hanun  in  the  Fwara^  Moun- 
tains of  i^afar;  RES  4912  from  al-^UlMa,  a fortress  to 
the  west  of  Shabwa give  evidence  to  the  importance 
of  the  town. 

The  extensive  research  work  carried  out  by  the 
French  Archaeological  Mission  in  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient town  showed  that,  inside  the  fortified  walls, 
tower  dwellings  were  the  most  common  architectural 
type  of  building  in  Shabwa.  Materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  were  stone  slabs,  wooden 
beams  and  bricks  of  dry  mud.  A complex  fortress  with 
high  foundations,  a window-less  base,  many  floors 
and  with  a courtyard  surrounded  by  columns,  turned 
out  to  be  the  royal  castle.  Its  name  shkr^  Sltakir.  was 
already  known  from  Hat^ramitic  and  Sabaic  inscrip- 
tions and  from  legends  of  coins,  since  the  royal  castle 
was  also  the  mint  of  the  Hac^ramite  kingdom.  Later, 
parts  of  the  town  and  the  royal  castle  were  rebuilt,  and 
the  palace  was  splendidly  decorated  with  sculptures 
and  ornaments  manifesting  local  traditions  as  well  as 
Hellenistic  influences.  During  the  first  decades  of  the 
fourth  century  A.D..  the  Himyarite  kings  put  an  end 
to  the  independent  kingdom  of  Hadramawt,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  the  town  of  Shabwa 
began  to  decay. 

The  Arabic  geographers  of  the  Middle  Ages  knew 
of  the  ruins  of  the  former  metropolis  only  an  insignifi- 
cant settlement  still  called  Shabwa.  a name  which  has 
survived  until  today.  Al-Hamdani  speaks  of  a pro- 
vince (mikiild/)  Shabwa.  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
the  Ashba’  (the  supposed  descendants  of  a certain 
Shaba^.  a grandson  of  Hadramawt;  cf.  ii.  ed.  M. 
al-Akwa^,  Cairo  1966,  372,  I.  5-373,  1.  1),  the  Ayzun 
(i.e.  the  Yazanids),  and  also  Suda^  and  Ruha^ 
ed.  Muller,  98,  20).  According  to  the  same  author, 
Shabwa  is  situated  between  Bayhan  and  Hadramawt 
and  is  a town  belonging  to  the  Himyar.  One  of  the 
two  mountains  of  salt  lies  in  its  neighbourhood.  When 
the  Himyar  waged  war  on  the  Madhhidj 
people  of  Shabwa  emigrated  from  their  town  and  settl- 
ed in  the  WadT  Hadramawt,  where  Shit>am  was 
allegedly  named  after  them  {Si fa,  87,  II.  23-5).  The 
fact  that  Shabwa  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Himyar  may  reflect  the  situation  of  late  pre-Islamic 
times  when  Hadramawt  had  become  part  of  the 
Himyarite  realm.  In  another  passage,  al-Hamdani 
enumerates  Shabwa  among  the  strongholds  of 
Hadramawt  {Ikifi,  viii,  ed.  al-Akwa',  Damascus  1979, 
157,  I.  5).  Until  today,  salt  of  good  quality  is  mined 
from  two  mountains  to  the  north  of  Sh^hwa,  called 
Milh  Mak^a  and  Milh  Khash^a.  and  from  two  moun- 
tains to  the  south-west  of  it,  called  Milh  Kharwa  and 
Hayd  al-Milh  near  ^Ayad-  Yakut  writes  that  Shabwa 
is  a station  on  the  main  road  from  the  Wadf 
Hadramawt  to  Mecca  {Afu^^am,  iii,  257,  I,  14),  and 
in  another  p>assage  he  mentions  that  it  is  the  place 


where  the  grave  of  the  prophet  S^ib  is  supposed  to  be 
(iv,  184,  II.  17-18).  I'he  notice  that  in  Sh^hwa  one 
sells  a load  of  dates  for  one  dirham  (Ibn  ^Abd  al- 
Mun^im  al-Himyari,  al-Rawd  ai-mi^fdr,  ed.  I. 
^Abbas,  Beirut  1975,  347)  indicates  that  the  surround- 
ings of  the  town  must  still  have  been  fertile  in  the 
Islamic  Middle  Ages. 

H.  Helfritz  was  the  first  European  who  succeeded 
in  reaching  Shabwa  during  an  adventurous  journey  in 
1934.  In  1936  H.St.J.B.  Philby,  eoming  from  the 
north-west,  visited  the  ancient  town,  gave  a detailed 
report  on  the  existing  ruins  and  drew  a plan  of  Shab- 
wa. The  first  small  excavation  in  the  ruins  of  Shabwa 
was  undertaken  in  1938  by  R.A.B.  Hamilton.  In 
December  1974  a French  Archaeological  Mission 
under  the  direction  of  Jacqueline  Pirenne  and  subse- 
quently of  J.-Fr.  Breton  started  excavations  at  the  site 
of  Shabwa  which  have  given  a deep  insight  into  the 
two  millennia  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  important 
settlement. 

The  ruins  of  Shabwa  are  so  extensive  that,  within 
the  area  of  the  ancient  town,  there  are  the  three 
villages  of  Ha^ar,  Maihna  and  May  wan,  which  are 
inhabited  by  members  of  the  tribes  of  the  Karab  and 
Al  Burayk.  In  the  former  People’s  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen  and  in  the  present  Republic  of 
Yemen,  Shabwa  has  given  its  name  to  a governorate 
{muhdfaza)  which  reaches  from  the  Saudi  Arabian 
border  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  includes  an  area  of 
37,910  km*.  The  governorate  of  Shabwa  is  divided  in- 
to four  administrative  districts  {mudtriyydt),  and  its 
capital  city  is  ^Atak.  In  the  recent  past,  the  region 
around  Shabwa  has  become  economically  important 
because  of  the  exploitation  of  the  oilfields  which  have 
been  discovered  there. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  BakrT,  Mu^diam,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  i,  352, 
ii,  522,  799;  Nashwan  al-Himyari,  Die  auf  Siidara- 
bien  bezuglichen  Angaben  Nasivdn’s  im  ^ams  al-^ulum, 
Leiden -London  1916,  ed.  ^A?iniuddm  Ahmad,  53; 
Yakut,  iii,  257,  iv,  184;  Mardfid  al-iffild^, 

ed.  Juynboll,  ii,  93-4;  H.  Helfritz,  Geheimnis  um 
Schobua.  Unter  iudarabischen  Bedumen  ins  Land  der 
Sabder,  Berlin  1935;  H.St.J.B.  Philby,  Sheba's 
daughUrs,  being  a record  of  travel  in  Southern  Arabia, 
London  1939,  78-123,  ch.  IV,  Shabwa’,  R.A.B. 
Hamilton.  Six  weeks  in  Shabwa,  in  Geogr.  JnaL,  c 
(1942),  107-23;  H.  von  Wissmann  and  Maria 
Hofner,  Beitrdge  zur  historischen  Geographic  des 
vorislamischen  Sudarabien,  Wiesbaden  1953,  106-8; 
1 1 1.6:  Shabwat  mit  seiner  Oase’,  109-22;  and  1 1 1.7:  Zur 
Geschichte  von  Shabwat  und  Ha^ramaut’,  W.W.  Muller. 
Schabwa  und  Hadramaut,  '\n  Jemen- Report,  viii  (1977), 
10-13;  J.-Fr.  Breton,  Shabwa,  capitale  antique  du 
Hadramaut,  \i\  JA,  cclxxv  ( 1987),  13-34;  Jacqueline 
Pirenne,  Les  tanoins  ecrits  de  la  region  de  Shabwa  et 
I’histoire  {Fouilles  de  Shabwa.  I).  Paris  1990;  Fouilles  de 
Shabwa.  II.  Rapports  preliminaites,  ed.  J.-Fr.  Breton, 
Paris  1992. 

(W.W.  Muller,  shortened  by  the  Editors) 
SHADD  (a.)  cither  thcactofgirdingwithanin- 
itiatic  belt  or  girdle,  as  practised  by  the  chivalrous 
sodalities  (the  exponents  futuwwa  |^.  e. 
guilds  {a^ndf,  see  below,  2.,  and  ?inf),  and  certain  $ufi 
orders,  or  the  belt  or  girdle  itself.  To  the  Arabic 
shadd  in  its  verbal  meaning  correspond  the  Turkish  ex- 
pressions fedd  kufotmak,  kufak  kuf aimak,  and  bel 
ba^lamak,  and  the  Persian  kamar  bastan.  The  origin  of 
the  custom  has  been  attributed  to  the  kusti,  the  sacred 
girdle  of  the  Zoroastrians,  for  whom,  however,  gir- 
ding on  the  kusti  was  a rite  of  passage  into  manhood, 
not  of  initiation  into  a closed  society;  moreover,  the 
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symboiism  attributed  to  this  girdle— a separation  ol 
the  noble  from  the  ignobJe  parts  of  the  hody^ — found 
no  reflection  in  any groups  practising  sh^dd  (J. 
Duchesne-Guillrinin.  La  rdigi^a  de  andrn^  Paris 

1962,  114-15).  In  Islam,  the  initiatic  belt  was  regard- 
ed pimariJy  as  a symbol  of  steadfastness  and  sub- 
missiveness  (Suleyman  Uludag,  Tmmivuf  itrhnhri 
Istanbul  1991.  447-8). 

1.  In  futuwwa  and  in  Sufism. 

Handbtwks  ^i  futtiwwa  assert  that  the  llrsi  initiaric 
bolt  was  that  which  Adam  girded  on  at  the  behest  of 
Gabriel  as  a token  of  Fidelity  to  his  terrestrial  mission 
as  divine  vice  re  gent  (Ne^et  Qa|^atay,  i5i>  Tilrk  kurumu. 
olan  ahilik^  ^Konya  1981,  181).  By  way  of  reaffirming 
this  primordial  covenant,  Gabriel  wound  a similar 
belt  around  the  waist  of  the  Prophet  Mu  ham  mad,  and 
he  in  turn  girded  it  on  ^All.  Next,  those  of  the 
Ctunpanions  whtt  came  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  patrons 
ol  various  crafts  and  trades  wcit  invested  with  a ihadd^ 
either  directly  by  the  Prophet  or  by  ^Ali  acting  under 
hi$  instructions.  As  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Prophet’s  household,  Salman  al-FarisT  [g.f. ] is  also 
said  to  have  participated  in  this  activity  (Abdulbaki 
Golpinarh,  lA^  art,  ^€dd).  No  I^ur^anic  reference 
could  be  adduced  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  girding; 
however,  the  words  of  Moses  referring  to  Aaron  in 
KX.  31,  aihdud  bihi  azri  (“strengthen  my  back  by 
means  of  him”)  are  sometimes  cited  as  alluding  to  the 
ihadd  (F,  Taeschner^  Zun/te  and  BTudfrrjfcha/ten  im  isiam, 
Zurich  and  Munich  1979,  162). 

Among  the the  girding  on  of  the  di&dd  was  ac- 
companied by  the  recitation  of  various  prayers  that 
always  Included  mention  of 'AlT,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  hiuntain  head  of  the  tradition;  mention  of  all 
Twelve  Imams  was  also  common,  particularly  from 
the  8th/l4t}i  century  onwards.  A further  echo  of  the 
putative  ^ANd  origins  of  /aiuif  iffl  was  the  practice  of 
associating  one  end  of  the  belt  with  Hasan  and  the 
other  with  Husayn;  the  latter  was  to  be  kept  longer 
than  the  former,  as  an  indication  of  the  primacy  of  the 
Husaynid  over  the  Hasan  id  line  of  descent  (Qagatay, 
45-7).  At  the  time  of  initiation,  the  belt  would  1^ 
handed  to  the  candidate  for  Juiuwu/a  by  a companion 
{raftk)^  whose  duty  U was  to  assist  him  in  his  further 
progress;  and  the  ceremony  of  girding  would  be  con- 
cluded with  the  drinking  of  salted  water  {skurb),  water 
signifying  wisdom  and  salt,  justice  (Taeschner,  139), 

The  diadd  was  usually  knotted,  rather  chan  being 
held  together  by  a buckle,  and  it  would  be  wound 
around  the  waist  a varying  odd  number  of  times.  It 
was  usually  made  cif  wool,  aUKough  other  materials 
Such  as  leather,  rope  and  cloth  were  also  acceptable; 
the  only  condition  was  that  the  ^hadd  should  not 
resemble  the  zunndr,  the  disiirictive  girdle  dhimmis 
were  required  to  wear  (Murtad^  $arraf,  Rasd^ii-i 
Dja wdn marddn , Tehran  and  Paris  1973,  77),  It  is  worth 
noting  that  despite  this  stipulation,  Jew's  and  Christ- 
ians were  permitted  to  join  the /utuwwa  brotherhoods, 
particularly  if  there  was  reason  to  hope  they  might 
come  to  accept  Islam,  conversion  being,  in  fact,  a con- 
dition of  their  proceeding  beyond  the  stage  of  girding 
t>n  the  belt  (Taeschner,  116). 

The  ru>vice  girded  with  a belt  was  known  as  mui^ddd 
(* 'girded”)  or,  more  fully,  Tnashddd  al-wasi  (“girded  of 
waist”),  and  counted  as  a probationary  member  of 
fhe  brotherhood;  full  initiation,  referred  lo  as  takmfi 
('^completion”)  and  symbolised  by  the  putting  of 
ritual  trousers  (iirwdi/dlitlwdr)  [see  sCrwal],  came 
later.  The  ceremony  of  diadd  was  said  to  correspond 
to  nikdft,  the  concJuiiion  of  a marriage  contract,  and 
that  of  takmil  to  rhe  con  so  mrn  at  ion  of  marriage 
(Taeschner,  141;  Sarraf,  77). 


Similar  procedures  accompanied  the  girding  on  of 
the  initiatic  belt  in  the  craft  guilds,  except  that  in  the 
accompanying  prayers  mention  would  generally  be 
made  of  a Companion  of  the  Prophet  believed  to  have 
practised  the  eraft  in  question.  Although  Jews  and 
Christians  sometimes  organised  their  own  guilds,,  they 
were  also  admitted  to  those  established  by  Muslim.s; 
in  19th-ceniury  Syria,  they  would  recite  the  Ten 
Commandments  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  respectively  as 
the  ^isdd  was  bound  on  (Taeschner,  585).  Each  guild, 
especially  in  Ottoman  Turkey,  had  its  own  distinctive 
form  tjf  Amdd  and  method  of  folding  and  knotting  it 
(Ca^iitay,  156-7;  Golpmarit,  380). 

^rhe  fraternities  of  brigands  known  as  ^ayydt 
which  may  be  designated  as  a degenerate  manifesta- 
tion of  futuwwa  also  resorted  to  the  girding  on  of  in- 
itiatic belts.  This  is  apparent  from  the  advice  given  in 
532/1 138  by  Abu  ’1-Karam,  the  governor  of  Baghdad . 
to  his  nephew,  Abu  ’l-Kasim,  that  as  a precautionary 
measure  he  should  have  himself  girded  with  a belt  by 
I bn  Bakran,  an  ^ayydr  chieftain  then  threatening  the 
city  (Ibn  al-Athfr,  xi,  24). 

The  custom  of  dl^dd  was  relatively  uncommon 
among  ^ufts,  for  whom  the  major  inkiattc  garment 
was  the  cloak  or  kf^iika  [g.t'  ];  in  fact,  an  explicit 
parallel  was  sometimes  drawn  between  the  belt  and 
trousers  of  thc/tV;iJan  and  the  khirk^  of  the  mystics  (see 
e.g-  Ibn  al-I^awzi.  Talbts  I blit.  Cairo  1349/1922, 

241).  Nonetheless,  certain  ^ufl  orders  did  use  the 
binding  on  of  a girdle  as  part  of  their  initiatic  rites, 
undoubtedly  as  a borrowing  from  the  traditions  of 
futuwwa,  it  is  tempting  to  suppn.se  that  this  twirrowing 
First  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Shihab  aJ-Din 
Abu  Haf?  ^Umar  al-Suhrawardi  (d.  632/1234 
for  he  was  simultaneously  a SufT  and  an  initiate  of  the 
caliph  al-Na^ir’s  courtly  Jutuivwa  (the  assumption  is 
made  by  J.S.  Trimingham,  The  Suji  ardun  in  Islam,, 

Oxford  1971,  35).  However,  aJ-Suhrawardi's  only 
reference  to  ihadd  in  his  celebrated  manual  of  Suit 
practice  comes  In  the  context  of  travelling,  where  he 
remarks  that  binding  up  the  waist  {^^add  al-wasf) 
before  setting  out  on  a journey  forms  part  of  the 
Prophet’s  sunna  {^Awdrif  al-ma^drif,,  printed  as  a sup- 
plement to  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazalt.  Ikyd^  hilum  at^din, 

Beirut  n.d.,  v,  95).  The  connection  between  ihadd  and 
travelling  is  coniTrmed  by  Ibn  Bal^ufa's  description  of 
travelling  $ufis  arriving  at  the  bMnabdks  of  Cairo  as 
ma^dud  al-waaf  and  carrying  with  them  other  essential 
appurtenances  ol  a Jcjurney:  a staff,  a jug  for  ablu- 
tions, and  a prayer  mat  (/?tA/fl,  ed.  Karam  al-Bustani, 

Beirut  1384/1964,  3B,  tr.  Gibb,  i,  43),  Another 
passage  in  Ibn  Battuta  conlirms  that  the  girdle 
gerterally  fiad  a utilitarian  ntft  a ritual  function  in 
Sufism;  he  recalls  meming  in  Hurmu^  with  a certain 
diaykt  from  Anatolia  who  gave  him  a belt — here  the 
Persian  word  kamar  is  used — that  supported  the  body 
of  the  wearer  ^‘as  if  he  were  leaning  against  some- 
thing”, and  adds  that  “most  Persian  dervishes” 

{akthnr  fukara^  ai-^a^m)  wore  such  belts  274). 

The  principal  5uti  orders  using  belts  or  girdles  for 
cultic  purposes  were  the  Mewlewis  and  the  BektashTs, 
a circumstance  accounted  for  by  the  ubiquity  of 
Jutuwwa  (or  of  akkdfk,  Lis  I'urkish  equivalentjltSrlSr.COm 
AnatolU  during  the  period  of  their  genesis  in  the 
8fh/I4lh  century.  Tlic  Mewlewis  wore  a woollen  gir- 
dle known  as  the  difi  ntmed,  so  called  because  with  its 
tapering  end  when  laid  out  flat  it  resembled  the  letter 
alif.  A cord  long  enough  to  be  twiste<l  around  the  waist 
twice  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  difi  mmed 
(GnJpinarJi,  Medn’t  adab  i>e  frkdni^  Istanbul  1963,  16- 
17).  A second  type  of  woollen  girdle,  known  as  the 
tighbmd  (literally,  “swordbelt”),  was  worn  only 
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during  the  Mewlewf  dance,  in  order  to  hold  in  place 
during  its  initial  stages  the  ample  skirt  of  the  garment 
known  as  the  tmHure  {ibid. . 44). 

The  itghbend  Held  a central  place  in  Bektashl  ritual 
and  belief.  According  to  their  tradition,  the  caliph 
Hi^am  wished  to  hang  the  Imam  Muliammad  al- 
Bakir  (^.  ],  but  the  first  time  the  rope  was  twisted 

around  his  neck  he  invoked  the  name  of  God  and  was 
saved,  only  a knot  remaining  in  the  rope.  The  second 
and  third  times  the  Imam  invoked  the  names  of  the 
Prophet  and  ^Ali  respectively,  giving  rise  to  two  fur- 
ther knots.  When  preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
renewed  attempt  to  hang  the  Imam,  one  of  his 
followers  by  the  name  of  Mu^min  ^Ayyar  suggested 
that  a rope  made  from  the  wool  of  a freshly 
slaughtered  ram  would  be  more  effective,  as  he  then 
demonstrated  by  hanging  himself  in  front  of  the 
Imam’s  cell.  Duly  impressed,  the  caliphal  agents  went 
to  hang  the  Imam  using  the  same  rop>e,  but  the  Imam 
had  peacefully  breathed  his  last  at  precisely  the  mo- 
ment Mu^min  ^Ayyar  had  hung  himself.  The 
Bekta§hi  tighbend.  al.so  fashioned  from  ram’s  wool,  was 
intended  to  be  a replica  of  this  rope,  and  it  thus  served 
as  a symbol  of  self-sacrifice  and  commitment.  Its  gir- 
ding on  was  the  second  element  (after  the  donning  of 
a skullcap)  in  the  Bektashi  ceremony  of  initiation 
known  as  ikrdr.  The  three  knots  tied  into  the  ifghbmd 
symbolised  both  the  names  of  the  Bektashl  trinitarian 
scheme  (God,  the  Prophet  and  ^Ali)  and  the  threefold 
ethical  injunction  of  Bektashism  (restraining  the  hand 
from  stealing,  the  tongue  from  lying  and  the  loins 
from  sexual  transgression)  (Ahmed  RiPat,  Mir^dt  ul- 
makd^id  JT  def-  U-mtJdsid.,  Istanbul  1293/1876,  268-70; 
J.K.  Birge,  The  Bektashi  order  of  dervishes London  1937, 
170,  181,  192,  234-5). 

Other  $ufi  orders  said  to  have  practised  the  $hadd  in 
Ottoman  Turkey  and — under  Turkish  influence — the 
Arab  lands,  include  the  Wafa^iyya,  Rifa^iyya, 
Sa^diyya,  and  Badawiyya  (Trimingham,  185,  n.  1; 
Pakalin,  iii.  314).  In  Persia,  the  girding  on  of  an  in- 
itiatory belt  is  recorded  for  the  l^aksar  dervishes. 
The  seven  folds  of  the  Kbaksar  girdle  {karnar)  signified 
the  discarding  of  seven  ’’instinctual  fetters”  {band-i 
nafsdni)^  i.e.  vices,  and  the  fixing  in  their  place  of 
seven  ’’divine  fetters”  {band-i  rahmdnt),  i.e.  virtues. 
The  fact  that  the  Khaksar,  like  the  Bektajihis, 
slaughtered  a ram  as  p>art  of  their  initiatic  ceremonies 
points  to  the  likelihood  of  a common  source  for  the 
practices  of  both  groups  (Sayyid  Muhammad  ^Ali 
Kh’^adia  al-Dm,  KoithiU-i  fdidksdri.,  Tabriz  1360 
Sll-/1981,  69-75;  R.  Gramlich,  Die  schiitischen  Der- 
ivischorden  Persiens.  Erster  Teil,  die  Affiliationen^  in  AKM, 
XXXVI  1,  80,  Dritter  Teil,  Brauehtum  and  Riten,  in 
AKM,  XLV  2,  95-6). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Ottoman  practice  of 
having  a 36^  gird  a sword-belt  on  a newly- 

installed  sultan,  first  documented  for  Murad  II  (824- 
48/1421-44  and  850-5/1446-51)  was  a reflection  of 
fiadd  as  practised  both  in  Jutuwwa  and  in  Turkish  3^^ 
orders  (Qagatay,  45;  Mustafa  Kara.  Din,  hayat,  sanai 
a(tsindan  tekkeler  ve  zaviyeler,  ^Istanbul  1980,  166-8).  It 
may  finally  be  observed  that  the  tradition  of  shadd 
may  have  predisp>oscd  certain  Turkish  3fi^s  to  adopt 
freemasonry,  with  its  comparable  custom  of  initiatic 
girdling  (Th.  Zarconc,  Mystiques,  philosophes  et  franc- 
masons  en  Islam,  Paris  1993,  312). 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article. 

(Hamid  Aloar) 

2.  In  the  trade  guilds. 

Under  its  corporate  aspect,  the  practice  of  ihodd  is 
attested  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  century  in  the  Arab 
lands  of  the  Near  East;  the  guilds  in  the  Maghrib  did 
not  apparently  know  this  initiation  rite. 


There  have  been  numerous  descriptions  of  the 
futuwwa  and  the  iiyaidd  ceremony  (with  divergencies 
over  details)  all  through  the  period  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  main  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  K.  al- 
Qhdkho^ir  (ms.  Gotha  903,  studied  by  Goldzihcr, 
Thorning  and  Baer)  and  in  four  mss.  of  the  K.  al- 
Futuwwa,  all  closely  related  to  each  other  and  concern- 
ing, like  the  preceding  work,  Egypt  (Gotha  ms.  906, 
used  by  Thorning,  and  three  B.N.  mss.,  arabe  1375- 
7,  usc'd  by  Massignon),  whose  dates  of  copying  extend 
between  1653  (Gotha  906)  and  1733  (B.N.  1377)  and 
which  relate  to  the  situation  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies. These  texts  give  lists  of  the  guilds  and  their 
masters  (/>*>),  tracing  the  history  of  the  ihddd,  received 
by  Muhammad  from  E^ibril,  handed  on  to  ^Ali,  and 
then  handed  on  by  ^Ali  to  seventeen  masters  in  the 
first  place,  beginning  with  Salman  al-FarisI,  who  then 
proceeds  to  the  shadd  of  other  masters  (whose  number 
varies  in  the  texts  from  50  to  58).  The  texts  then  des- 
cribe the  initiation  ceremony.  Ewliya  6clcbi  gives  in- 
formation on  the  guilds  and  the  futuwwa  at  Istanbul 
and  Cairo.  Al-^jabarti  mentions  a very  similar  ritual 
(without  mentioning  the  term  shfldd).  The  ceremony 
itself  is  described  in  detail,  in  an  essentially  similar 
form,  by  Jomard  {Description  de  TEgypte)  and  Lane 
{Modern  Egyptians),  and,  for  Damascus  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  by  QoudsT. 

The  ceremony  of  the  $hddd  took  place  at  the  point 
of  reaching  the  status  of  master  of  a craft  {mu^allim). 

It  is  unclear  whether  there  was  a ihfldd  ceremony  for 
the  entry  of  the  apprentice  into  his  profession  (men- 
tioned by  the  K.  al-Dhakhd^ir):  it  may  be  that  the  usage 
fell  into  disuse.  When  the  apprentice  was  considered 
expert  enough  in  his  trade  to  open  a workshop  or 
shop,  he  was  brought  to  the  shoy^  of  the  guild,  who 
examined  him  and,  if  he  found  him  qualified,  sum- 
moned a meeting,  through  the  nakib  (his  assistant  and 
the  master  of  ceremonies),  of  the  masters  of  the  trade. 

On  a fixed  day,  those  invited  gathered  together.  The 
naktb  brought  forward  the  petitioner  to  the  ibaykt  who. 
after  reciting  the  Fdfiha,  proceeded  to  instal  him  ac- 
cording to  a ritual  laid  down  in  minute  detail.  He  tied 
a girdle  round  the  upper  part  of  the  neophyte’s  body, 
making  in  it  knots,  between  three  and  six  or  seven  in 
number,  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  authors,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  important  master  craftsmen 
of  the  trade  who  were  present.  Each  knot  had  a sym- 
bolic meaning  and  was  untied  by  the  candidate’s 
master,  the  shoykh  and  one  of  his  assistants.  When  the 
ceremony,  punctuated  by  recitations  of  the  Fdtiha,  was 
over,  the  young  man  was  considered  to  be  mashdud. 

The  ^aykp  gave  him  various  pieces  of  advice.  Then  a 
feast  {waltma)  was  given,  at  the  expense  of  the  peti- 
tioner. There  may  perhaps  have  been  a similar 
ceremony  for  the  elevation  of  someone  to  the  office  of 
shaykh. 

This  ceremony  {stadd  al-walad)  was  the  corporate 
usage  which  lasted  longest,  but  in  a more  and  more 
restricted  number  of  trades.  Lane,  in  ca.  1830,  men- 
tions it  for  the  carpenters,  the  wood-turners,  the 
barbers,  the  tailors  and  the  bookbinders.  ^Ali  Pasha 
cites  the  barbers,  the  keepers  of  baths  and  the 
shoemakers.  It  was,  in  fact,  amongst  the  shoemakers [f. CO ITI 
{farmdtiyya)  (Mahmoud  Sedky,  La  corporation  des  cordon- 
niers,  in  Revue  Egyptienne  [1912))  and  the  coppersmiths 
{nahhdstn)  (Mohamed  Cherkess  cl-Husseine,  Images, 

Cairo  1947)  that  the  last  echoes  of  it,  well  into  the  20ih 
century,  were  to  be  found.  The  inevitable  decline  of 
the  trade  guilds,  because  of  the  modernisation  of  the 
Egyptian  economy,  explains  the  progressive  disap- 
pearance of  these  traditions.  The  same  thing  happ>en- 
ed  in  Syria,  where  the  very  detailed  picture  given  by 
E.  QpudsT  in  1885  of  these  usages  (largely  similar  to 
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(host-  Cairo)  dearly  rellects  a situation  largely 
outdated. 

^Lfwliya  CicJebit  Narrative  oj 
von 'Hammer  j London  1850,  ii,  90, 
and  S^ahatnamfsi.  Alisir,  Suthn^  Habff,  Istanbul 
1938,  358-86;  DjabarcT,  ^A^d^ib  di-d(hdr,  Bulalj; 
J297/]i879,  ii,  214-16;  E.F.  Jomard,  Des^fipiion  ... 

la  viiU  ...  du  Kaire,  in  Description  dt  VKgyptc,  Etai 
jTiW^rnc,  Paris  1822,  ii/2,  698-9;  E.W.  Lane,  Modem 
E^piians^  London  1846,  283-4;  ’’All  Pa^ha 

Mubarak,  ai-Kkiiat  al-d^adMa^  Bula)^  1306/1888,  j, 
101 ; FJia  QoudsT,  Noiicf  ,mr  ies  corparaiioni  de  Damas, 
Leiden  1885;  I.  Coldzihcr,  Abh.  £ur  arabischen 
ii,  Leiden  1899;  G.  Martin.  Les  bazars  du 
Caire,  Cairo  1910,  33-4;  H,  Thorning,  Bedrdge  zur 
Kenntms.. . , Berlin  1913;  V.  Ivanow  and  L. 
Massignon,  Etudes  sur  les  corpamtions  musulmanes , in 
RE I (1927),  M.  Gavrilnv,  Les  eorps  de  metiers  en  Asie 
Cmlrale,  in  REJ  (1928);  Massignon,  La  Fututvwa,  in 
La  Nauvelie  C/w(l952);  F.  Taeschner,  Futuivwa^  in 
Sehweizeriiches  Arehw^  lii  (1956);  G.  Baer,  Egyptian 
guilds  in  modern  timrjr,  Jerusalem  1964;  A.  Raymond, 
Artiians  et  cammerfants  au  CaiV^,  Damascus  1974; 
Abdul-Karim  Kafeq,  Crajt  arganizaiion  ...  in  Ottoman 
Syna.  in  JAOS,  cxi  (1991),  (A,  Raymond) 

SHADDAP  B.  'AD,  a personage  associated 
w i t h f h e 1 c g cn  d a ry  town  of  I ram  I2bat  al-'I  mad , to 
whom  is  attributed  its  foundation.  For  information  on 
him.  see  'Xn  and  iram.  (T.  Fahd) 

HADDAD  B.  'AMR  b.  Hbl  b.  al-AOjabb  ,..  al- 
Ruraahr  al-Fihri;  Companion  of  the  Prophet 
{safydbi}.,  as  also  his  son  al-Mustavs^rid,  who  transmit- 
ted on  the  authority  of  his  father. 

It  is  unknown  when  he  was  born  or  when  he  died. 
But  since  his  son  was  also  a Companion,  he  must  have 
been  of  a certain  age  in  the  earliest  Islamic  period.  But 
contrariwise,  there  is  known  a tradition  of  his  from  the 
Islamic  period,  transmitted  by  his  .son  from  Shaddad 
and  going  back  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad  himself, 
"I  went  along  to  the  Prophet's  side  ...  took  his  hand, 
and  lo,  it  was  softer  than  silk  and  colder  than  snow” 
(see  Ibn  ffasijar,  l^dha,  ii,  141  no.  3855;  on  the 
vocalisation  of  the  name  His!  (jiV)  and  of  Fihr,  see 
CaskebStrenziok.  ^mharat  anmasob^  ii,  324.  246.  and 
Kahhala,  Mti^t^am  kabdHi  al-^arab,  ^Beirut  1985,  i, 
271,111.929). 

Bibiiography . Given  in  the  articlc- 

(R.G.  Khoury) 

SHADPADIDS  or  Banu  ^addad,  a minor 
dynasty  of  Arran  and  eastern  Armenia  which 
flourished  from  the  4fh/l0th  to  the  6th/l2th  century 
(cfi.  340-5?0/fa,  951-1  174),  with  a main  line  in  Gan^a 
and  Dwm  (4  t't'  j and  a junior,  subsequent  one  in  AnT 
[^,  Et.  I which  persisted  long  after  the  end  of  the  main 
branch  under  Sal4jdk  and  latterly  lldemzid 
suzerainty. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  information  in 
the  history  of  the  later  Ottoman  historian  Munc^isiiim 
Ba^hi  that  the  S Haddad  ids  were  in  origin  Kurdish. 
Their  ethnicity  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
adopted  typically  Day  la  mi  names  like  La^hkarT  and 
Marzuban  and  even  Armenian  ones  like  Aghol,  but 
such  phenomena  merely  reflect  the  ethnic  diversity  of 
northwestern  Persia  and  eastern  Transcaucasia  at  this 
time. 

Around  340/95  J the  adventurer  Muhammad  b. 
Haddad  b,  K.r.bk  established  himself  in  Dwm  whilst 
the  Musa  Arid  Daylamr  ruler  of  Adharbaydjan  Mar- 
zubaii  b.  Muhammad  was  pre- occupied  with  various 
of  his  enemies,  including  Kurdish  and  other  Daylami 
rivals,  the  Arab  Hamdanids,  the  Rus  [4. i'-|  and  the 
Buyids  (who  eventually  captured  and  imprisoned 


Marzuban)  [see  musafirids];  but  Ibn  Shaddad  was 
unable  to  hold  on  to  Dwm  and  had  to  llee  into  the 
Armenian  kingdom  of  Vaspurakan.  Mubammad^s 
eldest  son  LashkarT  (d.  368/978-9)  in  360/971  seized 
Gan^ja  and  made  the  Shaddadids  an  independent 
power,  ending  Musafirid  influence  in  Arran  and  ex- 
panding northwards  into  Shamkur  in  Transcaucasia 
and  eastwards  to  Bardha'a  \<j.  v.  \.  After  the  short  reign 
of  Muhammad's  second  son  Marzuban,  the  third  son 
FaJI  (I)  began  a long  reign  (375-422/986-1031)  and. 
in  general,  expanded  the  Shaddadid  territories  from 
his  base  in  Arran.  He  combatted  neighbouring  Arme- 
nian princes,  recovered  Dwm  from  them  in  ca. 
413/1022,  and  occupied  the  territories  uf  the 
Armcnicised  Hungarian  Sevordik'  to  the  west  of 
Shamkur.  His  campaigns  against  the  Armenian 
Bagratids  of  Takhir,  who  had  styled  themselves 
* ‘kings  of  [Caucasian]  Albania”,  Alvank',  and  the 
Georgians,  met  with  varying  fortunes,  but  in 
421/1030,  after  a successful  foray  into  Georgia,  he  was 
intercepted  by  the  Georgian  king  Liparlt  and  the 
Armenian  one  David  Anholin  of  Ta^ir  and  hts  forces 
disastrously  defeated.  He  had  in  418/1027  constructed 
a fine  bridge  over  the  A raxes  river  [see  aL-RassJ, 
possibly  in  anticipation  of  an  incursion  into  the 
Rawwadids'  [^.tJ.  ] territory  of  Adharbay^an. 

By  this  time,  the  whole  region  was  becoming  con- 
fused and  unstable,  with  strong  Byzantine  pressure  on 
the  Armenian  princes  and  with  increasing  raids  from 
the  Turkmen  Oghuz  bands,  who  were  eventually  to 
establish  Saldjuk  suzerainty  over  Adharbaydjan  and 
Arran;  thus  the  chroniclers  record  an  attack  on  ^ad- 
dadid  Gans|ia  by  Kutiumush  b.  Arslan  Israeli  [see 
SALiyOKios  ni.  5]  in  437/1045-6  or  438/1046-7.  'AlT 
LaabkaH  b.  Fadl  (I)  (425-40/1034-49)  had  a successful 
and  prosperous  reign;  he  was  praised  by  the  Persian 
poet  Kafrart  ],  who  frequented  his  court  at  Gan- 
djat  amongst  other  things  for  a major  victory  over  the 
joint  forces  of  the  rulers  of  Armenia  and  Georgia;  but 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  was  besieged  in  Gan- 
dja  by  the  Oghuz.  mentioned  above,  and  relief  only 
came  from  the  imminent  approach  of  a Byzantine  and 
Georgian  army, 

La^kari's  larothcr  Abu  “LAswar  Shawur  (I)  had 
ruled  in  Dwin  as  a vassal  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
Shaddadid  family — -in  effect  as  an  autonomous 
prince— since  413/1022,  in  the  face  of  increasing 
Greek  pressure  on  the  region  which  culminated  in 
Byzantine  operations  against  DwIn  and  Am.  In 
441/1049-50  he  took  over  power  in  Gandja  also,  and 
ruled  as  the  last  great  independent  Shaddadid  until 
459/1067.  Although  married  to  a sister  of  the  Arme- 
nian king  of  Tashir  David  Anholin  (whence, 
doubtless,  the  name  A^hfl?  given  to  his  second  son). 

Abu  ‘1-Aswar  achieved  a great  contemporary  reputa- 
tion as  a g^zT  against  the  infidels  and  he  restored  the 
Shaddadid  principality  to  much  of  its  former  glory  in 
Arran  and  Shamkur.  But  after  th^  Sal^uk  Togh  rlt 
Beg  had  made  the  Rawwadids  of  Adharbavdjan  his 
tributaries  at  Tabriz,  the  sultan  came  to  Gan^a  in 
446/1054  and  Abu  3-Aswar  became  his  vassal  also.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  participated  in  the 
Turkmen  expansion  imo  Armenian  and  a^^^^af.COm 
Anatolia,  and  he  further  combatted  his  kinsmen  the 
Yazidr  Shi -Shahs  a.  ] in  Sbtrwan  to  the  north 
of  Arran  and  repelled  raids  by  the  Alans  or  As  [sec 
alan]  of  the  central  Caucasus. 

But  in  the  end,  the  Sal^uks  imposed  direct  rule 
over  Arran  and  brought  about  the  end  of  Shaddadid 
power  there.  Abu  '1-Aswar"s  son  Fadl  (II)  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Georgians,  and  the  Shirwan-Shah 
FarTburz  b.  Sallar  invaded  Arran.  When  sultan  Alp 
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Arslan's  eunuch  commander  Sawtlgin  parsed  through 
Arran  in  460/1068^  the  dissensions  within  the  Shad- 
dad  id  ruling  family  were  apparent  to  the  Saldjuk 
ruler,  and  when  Sawtigin  appeared  for  a second  time 
in  468/ i 075 , the  rule  of  FadJ  (HI)  b.  Fa<;ll  (II)  was  end- 
ed and  the  Sh  add  ad  ids*  territories  were  annexed  to 
the  Great  Sai^uk  empire. 

However,  the  branch  insialted  by  the  Saldju^s  at 
Anf  continued  for  another  century  or  so.  AnT,  the 
capital  of  the  Armenian  Ragratids.  had  been  taken 
over  IWjjti  them  by  the  Byzantines*  but  tn  456/1064 
was  conquered  by  Alp  Arslan.  Certainly  by  464/1072, 
and  probably  before  then,  the  Sbaddadid  Abu 
Shu^a^  Ndanu^ihr  b-  Abi  ^l-Aswar  (I)  (d,  ca. 
5 12/ 1 118?)  was  governing  the  city.  The  history  of  the 
Shaddadids  of  Ani  is  known  only  sketchily.  We  no 
longer  have  for  them  an  Islamic  source  comparable  to 
the  information  on  the  main  line  in  Gan^ja  found  in 
Mune^djim  Bash!  and  going  up  to  468/1075-6.  We 
do  know  that  Manui!^ihr^  with  help  from  his  Great 
Sal^jut  suzerains*  had  to  fight  off  attacks  by  the  Ar- 
tukid  II  Ghazi  of  Mardin  [see  artukios]  and  by  the 
latter's  vassals  such  as  Ki^Tl  Arslan  (sometimes  called 
in  the  Arabic  sources  al-Sabu^  al-Ahmar  *'ihe  Red 
Lion*"),  of  the  region  to  the  south  of  Lake  Van;  but 
the  ^addadids  seem  to  have  held  on  to  DwTn  till 
498/1104-5-  In  the  reign  of  Manu^ihr’s  son  and  suc- 
cessor Abu  'l-Aswar  Shawur  (II),  the  Georgian  king 
David  the  Restorer  (1089-1 1^5)  recaptured  AnT  For 
the  C h ri St ia n s and  re pJ aced  the  Muslim  crescent 
emblem  on  the  Armenian  eathedral  there  by  the  Cross, 
but  it  was  recovered  for  the  Muslims  by  Abu  ’l-Aswar 
(ll)*s  son  FadI  or  Fadiuo  (HI)  (d.  524/1130),  who  also 
retook  Dwin  and  Gandja.  Nevertheless,  the  Shad- 
dadid  pHcipaJity  of  Ani  remained  under  Georgian 
overlordship,  and  few  facts  are  known  about  the 
^addadid  amfrs  of  the  middle_decadcs  of  the  century. 
After  internal  unrest  within  Anj  itself  the  Georgians 
occupied  the  city  in  556/1161,  carrying  off  Fadlun 
(IV)  b.  Mahmud  b.  Manmihr,  and  shortly  afterwards 
sacked  DwTn  and  Gansjja  also.  It  was  Eldiguz  or  IF 
dehiz  t'.  I who  regained  An!  in  359/1164,  and  the 
historian  of  Mayya  lari  kin  al-Fankf  records  that  its 
governorship  was  given  by  him  to  a Shaddadid. 
^ahandiih  (b.  Mabmud)  b.  Manueihr;  he  ruled 
there  until  the  Georgians  once  again  conquered  Ani  in 
570/1174-5.  Thereafter*  the  Sh  add  ad  ids  fadefrom 
mention*  except  that  a Persian  inscription  in  Ani  of 
595/1198-9  was  apparently  made  by  ^^Sulfan  b. 
Mahmud  b.  Shawur  b.  Manueihr  al-ShaddadF  ** 
whom  Minorsky  identified  with  the  brother  of  Fadlun 
(IV),  Shahanshah  (-  Sultan  in  Arabic), 

The  family  thus  disappears  from  history;  the  An! 
branch,  at  lea-st.  had  been  notable  for  its  beneficent 
rule  over  both  Muslims  and  Christians  of  this 
ethnically  and  religiously  very  mixed  region,  echoing 
the  similar,  generally  just  treatment  of  the  Muslims  in 
their  own  lands  by  the  Georgian  kings. 

Bib^jffgraphy:  The  passages  of  the  anonymous 
Bah  ai-Abwdb  preserved  in  Munedjdjim 
BashTs  al-Duwai  (for  the  main  branch  of  the 

^addadids)  and  of  Fariki's  Ta^ikt  M&yyafarikin  (for 
the  An!  branch)  were  translated,  with  a copious  and 
penetrating  commentary,  by  V,  Minorsky  in  his 
Studi^i  in  Caufasifin  history^  London  1953,  TlO 
(survey  of  earlier  literature  at  2-3, _ genealogical 
table  of  the  main  line  at  6 and  of  the  Am  branch  at 
106);  see  also  his  A histary  qJ  Shatvan  and  Darband^ 
Cambridge  1958.  Of  both  the  earlier  and  subse- 
quent literature,  see  F.D.  Ross*  On  bduka^n- 

madan  dynmtus,  in  Asia  Majar^  ii  (1925)*  215-19; 
Ahmad  KasrawJ,  Shahtiydrdn-i  gum-ndm^  Tehran 


1928-30,  iii,  264-313;  Cl.  Cahen*  Ldran  du  Nard- 
Oaesl  fa^e  A rixpansion  S€tdjukid€  ddpres  une  souue  in- 
editiy  in  kdilanges  d^orieniatisyne  offtris  a Henri  lidasse^ 

Tehran  1.342/1963*  65-71  (information  from  Sibt 
I bn  aJ-Djawzi);  Bosworth,  7'he  Neiv  Isiamic  dynasiies, 
Eldinburgh  1996,  no.  73;  W.  Madelung,  in  Camb, 
hist,  of  Iran,  iv.  239-43;  Bosw'orih,  mibid.,  v,  34-5; 
and  for  inscriptions  at  Can^ja  and  Am,  Sheila  S. 

Blair,  The  monununtat  inscriptions  from  early  Idamie 
Iran  and  Transaxaniay  Leiden  1992,  index  s.v.  Shad- 
dad(i).  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

AL-  shadhilI.  Abu  ‘l-Hasan  ^Ali  b.  ^Abd  Allah 
b.  ^Abd  aJ-Djabbir  (ca.  593-656/ffl.  1196-1258),  one 
of  the  great  figures  in  the  Sufism  of  the 
brotherhoods.  His  teachings  launched  a larika 
which  gave  birth  to  numerous,  dynamic  ramifica- 
tions. These  developed  and  have  constituted  a 
mystical  tradition  very  widespread  in  North  Africa 
and  equally  present  in  the  rest  of  the  Islamic  world,  as 
far  as  Indonesia. 

Al-^hadhiirs  life  is  known  to  us  through  the  texts 
compiled  by  his  disciples,  often  late  and  in  a clearly 
hagio graphical  mould.  It  is  thus  hard  to  dUtinguUh 
the  historic  personage  from  what  pious  legend  or  the 
archetype  of  the  ooalx  has  brought  forward.  Yet  one 
can  sketch  cjut  the  course  of  life  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  saints  of  MaghribT  Islam,  The  most  important 
sources  here  are  the  Latd^if  al-minan  of  I bn  ^A|a^  Allah 
(d.  709/1309;  ed.  ^A.H.  Mahmud,  Cairo  1974)  and 
the  Durrat  af-asrar  of  Ibn  al  ^^bbagh  (d,  724/1-323; 
Brockelmann*  S 11,  147,  which  places  his  work  ca, 
751/1350,  to  be  corrected;  ed.  Tunis  1304/1836). 

There  is  also  the  synthesis  of  Ibn  ^lyad  (sometimes 
written  Ibn  ^Ayyad  and  even  Ibn  ^Abbld),  the 
Ma.fd^iT  ai-^aliyya  fi  'l-xna^dthir  al-^adhdiyyaj  Cairti 
1355/1937,  much  later  than  the  previous  two  sources 
since  it  cites  aJ-Suyut?,  Zarrujf.  (9th/i5tb  century)  and 
al-Sha^ranf  (1 0th/ 16th  century). 

AFSJhasibil'  born  in  northern  Morocco,  in  the 
Qhumara  country  between  Ceuta  and  Tangiers  in  ca* 

583/1 187  or  ten  years  later*  according  to  the  sources. 

He  c laimed  descent  from  the  Prophet  via  al- Hasan. 

He  studied  the  various  religious  sciences  in  Fas,  was 
tempted  for  some  time  to  fblJow  alchemy,  but  aban- 
doned it  for  the  mystical  way  in  its  proper  sense.  Seek- 
ing instruction  from  the  great  masters  of  his  lime,  and 
seeking  especially  to  meet  the  Pole  [see  kutbJ  , he  left 
for  the  East,  sc.  ^Irak,  in  615/1218,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  education,  notably  with  the  Abu  *J- 

Fath  ahWasitr  (d.  632/1234),  disciple  and  khalifa  of 
Ahmad  al-Rifa'-T  [see  Rif-'A*^ivvA|.  One  master  al- 
awliyd^,  according  to  Durray  4),  nevertheless  suggested 
that  he  should  return  to  the  Magh rib  to  seek  out  the 
Pole  of  the  age.  Back  in  his  homeland,  Morocco,  al- 
^adhill  recognised  the  Pole  in  the  person  of  the  her- 
mit of  the  Rif,  ^Abd  al-Saiam  b.  Mashlsh  (d. 
625/1228  [^.  u.  ]).  He  stayed  with  the  latter  for  several 
years,  until  ^Abd  al-Salam  suggested  that  he  should 
travel  to  Ilnkiya;  it  is  not  impossible  that  al-ShadhiiJ's 
departure  was  motivated  by  local  disturbances,  in  the 
course  of  which  ^Abd  al-Salam  wa,s  murdered.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  why  he  decided  to  settle  precisely  in 
the  village  of  Shadhila*  half-way  between  Tulr|M3and  ir.COITI 
Rayrawan,  nor  why  he  henceforth  began  to  be  called 
by  the  ntsba  of  al  - Shad  h ill — which  a flash  of  divine  in- 
spiration offered  him  the  interpretation  of  al-Shddhdh  It 
*‘lhe  man  set  apart  for  My  service  and  My  love^’ 

(Zfurm,  10).  But  his  teaching  and  personal  influence 
speedily  acquired  a great  fame  in  the  land.  Numerous 
miraculous  happenings  were  attributed  to  him;  he  is 
said  to  have  been  in  touch  with  al-Khadir.  His  influ- 
ence displeased  the  'u/aF?ia  ^of  Rayrawan,  who  launch- 
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ed  against  him  a campaigri  of  dt^nigrarion^  accusing 
him  of  proclaiming  himself  a “Fatirnid''’^aTi  allega^ 
tion  entirely  alien  to  al- 

ShadhilT^  conviction'f smee . a$  we  have  seen^  he  was 
of  Shanfian  origin)  that  he  was  the  Pole  of  his  age.  He 
IlnaJly  decided  to  leave  IfrTkiya  when  a Pilgrimage 
caravan  was  departing.  He  settled  in  Egypt,  an  attrac- 
tive and  welcoming  land  for  ^ulis»  at  Alexandria  in 
1244  or  perhaps  only  as  late  as  1252.  The  success  of 
his  teaching  and  his  prestige  grew  unceasingly,  in- 
cluding in  the  eyes  of  the  Warns  ^ and  numerous 
pupils  came  to  Alexandria  from  distant  parts  of  the 
Islamic  world  to  gain  a spiritual  and  ascetic  training 
from  him.  As  a fervent  observer  of  the  duties  of  Islam, 
Abu  '1-H^san  al  ShadhiU  made  the  Pilgrimage  as 
often  as  he  could,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  a journey 
to  the  Holy  Places  that  in  636/l254i  he  died  at  ah 
Humaythira  in  the  Upper  Egyptian  desert. 

Al-Shadhill  left  behind  no  writings  on  doctrinal 
matters  (deliberately  thus,  according  to  /.at'fl  V/,  37-8). 
The  only  writings  which  we  have  from  him  are  some 
letters,  litanies  and  prayers.  The  cs,scntlal  core  of  his 
teachings  was  transmitted  by  his  pupils  (see  above, 
and  in  BibL)  in  the  form  of  collections  of  "'sayings^’, 
words  of  wisdom  and  edifying  and  miraculous  anec- 
dotes. In  these  he  develops  the  themes  of  a moderate 
5u5sm,  attentive  to  the  material  life  of  his  disciples 
and  respectful  of  social  cohesion.  Basically,  it  is  a 
question  of  a strict  and  unequivocal  Sunni  spirituali- 
ty. The  putting  into  practice  of  the  is  here  the 

indispensable  framework  of  the  faith^  equally  valid  for 
£>ufis  and  for  ordinary  believers;  by  the  practice  of  the 
virtues,  the  Stjh  purifies  the  mirror  of  his  soul  and 
becomes  fit  to  undertake  the  mystical  pilgrimage  The 
/Siijr  who  is  a bad  practitioner  of  the.se  requirements  is 
ipfo  severely  blamed.  In  a more  general  way.  the 
my.stic  should  keep  a deep  humility  in  face  of  what  has 
been  provided  by  revelation.  If  your  mystical  unveil- 
ing (^£^  diverges  from  the  I^ur^an  and  Sunna,  hold 
fast  to  these  last  two  and  take  no  notice  of  your  unveil- 
ing; tell  yourself  that  the  truth  of  the  Kurban  and  Sun- 
na is  guaranteed  by  God  Most  High,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  unveiling  inspiration  and  mystical  percep- 
tions** fahSha^ranr.  at-kubrd^  Cairo  1954, 

ii,  4;  see  also  Durra,  34). 

AhShadhili’s  counsels  on  spiritual  orientation  like- 
wise recall  traditional  ^ufism.  Recurrent  themes  of 
them  are  the  abandonment  of  earthly  concerns,  the 
.struggle  against  the  carnal  soul  and  acceptance  of  the 
fate  which  befalls  one.  These  counsels  are  not  directed 
at  ascetics  but  at  pious  belie ver.s  engaged  in  the  social 
life;  **ehe  Way  docs  not  Involve  monastic  life 
(rahhdnijya) t nor  living  off  barley  or  flour- siftings;  the 
way  involves  patience  in  the.  accomplishing  of  the 
divine  commands  and  the  certainty  of  being  well- 
guided"  (al-Sha^rani,  op.  rt/.,  ii.  6;  Duna,  86). 
Numerous  of  the  master's  locutions  stress  the  necessi- 
ty of  a detachment  e.ssentially  internal  and  without 
ostentation  (see  e.g.  Durra,  138),  at  times  displaying 
maidmalf  overtoriCS-  Begging  143)  and  even 

wearing  special  clothing  are  condemned  by  al- 
SJia^iir,  who  moreover  himself  chose  to  dress  with  a 
certain  elegance.  He  showed  himself  circunispecE  in 
the  use  of  ] (Ourm,  104)  and  did  not  take 

part  in  sessions  which  induced  trances  or  sptxtacular 
phenomena  (walking  on  fire,  piercing  the  flesh),  as 
with  the  Rila^iyya  I’he  core  of  his  $iifi  practice 

was  the  constant  remembrance  of  God  by  means  of 
jaculatory  prayers  and  litanies,  plus  spiritual  firmness 
in  the  face  of  the  material  trials  and  hardships  of  the 
individual  life. 

The  mystical  experience  towards  which  al-Shaijbili 


endeavoured  to  guide  his  disciples  was  laid  out  in  a 
practical  way  and  not  an  abstractly  dcictrinal  one. 

Although  he  himself  had  been  trained  in  theology,  he 
saw  no  spiritual  value  in  the  speculative  and  indepen- 
dent exercise  of  reason  (see  e.g,  Owrrs,  34,  91),  and 
the  liagiographieal  sources  show  us  al-iahadliili  com- 
bat ling  and  converting  Mu'ta/.ili  disputants  {ibid,, 

23).  God  is  the  original  source  of  the  conscience,  not 
an  object  of  knowledge;  how  could  He  be  approached 
through  concrete  things,  when  it  is  only  through  Him 
that  these  things  are  known?  {L&pPif,  92).  Al-Sib,adl|ili 
develops  very  liulc  the  doctrinal  consequences  of  the 
experience  of  Jand^ — unity  of  existence,  identification 
of  the  devotee  with  his  Lord — but  goes  back  to  the  ac- 
tual spiritual  experience  itself.  "The  $ufi  sees  hb  own 
existence  as  being  like  dust  {koba^  floating  in  the 
air — neither  a.s  existence  nor  as  annihilation,  just  as  it 
is  in  the  knowledge  of  God"  (al-Slia'^ranl,  Y^boMt,  ii, 

8;  DutT^,  90).  He  recommends  to  his  disciples  the 
greatest  possible  discretion  concerning  their  spiritual 
conditions,  so  as  not  to  become  at  the  same  time  puff- 
ed up  with  pride  in  regard  to  others  and  uselessly  to 
hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  ordinary  believers:  *Tf  you 
wish  to  reach  the  irreproacliable  Way,  speak  tike 
someone  who  is  apart  from  God,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  union  with  Him  present  in  your  secret  heart*” 
(al-Sha^ranl.  op.  cit. , ii,  7;  see  also  Durra^  30). 

Another  aspect  of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  al- 
ShadhilT  is  the  number  and  the  important  function  of 
prayers  and  litanies  {ahtab)  which  he  left  to  his 

disciples.  These  prayers  often  relate  to  specific  situa- 
tions, e.g.  spiritual  or  material  distress  (cF.  Durra,  ch. 
iii;  al-Sha^ram.  op.  nV, , ii,  6,  9).  The  ahzdh  most  often 
recited  are  the  very  popular  hizb  al-bahr  (inspired 
directly  by  the  Prophet,  cf.  fhirra^  51),  the  b al-kabir 
(or  ki4idb  iiarrjO*  the  ai-barr^  the  al-nuT,  the  i^.  al- 
foth  and  the  h.  al-Skaykh  Abi  i-Ho.s^n.  I'heir  texts  are 
given  by  Ibn  aJ-^abbagh,  Ibn  ^lyad  and,  more  recent- 
ly, 'A.y.  Mahmud,  al-Madrasa  al-bsdith& 

iva-imdmuhd  Abu  'l-Hamn.  ^iShddkiii.  Cairo  1969).  The 
boundary  between  the  Ulurgicai  recitation  of  a prayer 
taught  by  the  Pole  and  the  magical  usage  of  these  texts 
in  not  always  easy  to  trace;  certain  of  these  htantes  in- 
clude formulae  of  a iheurgkaJ  or  talismanic  nature, 
and  numerous  of  the  faithful  attribute  inherent  virtues 
to  these  texts,  independent  of  whatever  understanding 
of  it  the  one  reciting  it  may  have.  But  al-bhadhiiT  is 
in  any  case  guiltless  regarding  all  the  forms  of 
superstition  surrounding  the  cult  of  saints,  which  he 
condemned  as  a form  of  idolatry  (al-Sha^rani.  tip.  ttV. , 
ii,  10).  If  saints'  prayers  are  answered,  U is  because 
they  are  the  theophanic  locus  of  the  divine  mercy,  and 
not  because  they  themselves  have  any  authority  for  in- 
tercession. In  his  own  lifetime,  aJ-Shadhill  already  ac- 
quired a reputation  as  a miracle  worker;  marvellous 
happenings  took  place  round  his  tomb  and  amongst 
his  dose  disciples,  for  whom  the  Master  remained, 
even  after  his  death,  the  person  for  whom  God 
answers  prayers. 

A more  esoteric  teaching  of  al-Sbasihiirs  concerns 
the  concept  of  sainthood.  It  revolved  round  ivaidya  as 
a prophetic  inheritance  (see  e.g.  al-Sha'ranT,  op.  ctf  , 
ii,  IQ;  or  Durra,  J 32-3),  here  again  taking  up  an  carlieri3r  qqitI 
$ufr  doctrine.  I’he  fully-accomplished  saint  reaches 
the  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  prophets  {anbiyd^  and 
the  mc-s.'sengers  (nun/),  but  he  is  inferior  to  them  on 
two  counts:  on  the  one  hand,  his  knowledge  is,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  less  complete  than  theirs,  and 
on  the  Other,  he  is  not  sent  to  bring  a more  correct  ver- 
sion of  a {Lafd^i/,  59-60).  Al- Shad  hi  It's  teaching 

was  nevertheless  perceived  by  his  followers  as  an  ac- 
tual, living  continuation  of  Muhammad 's  mj.s.sion  (cf. 
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e,g.  154).  The  vision  of  a hierarchy  of  saints, 

which  is  implied  here,  is  fun  da  merit  a!.  As  we  have 
seen,  al-Shadhili  was  preoccupied  since  his  youth  by 
the  meeting  with  the  Foie  of  the  oniverse.  His 
disciples  considered  him  fairly  soon  as  being  himself 
this  139),  and  he  personally  openly 

strengthened  them  in  thU  conviction  141,  146, 

165;  DuTFciy  1 3- 1 4,  111).  He  designated  his  main  disci- 
ple Abu  1-^Abbis  al-Mursf  as  his  successor  in  this 
function,  and  Shadhilf  tradition  confirms  that  the 
would  be  a member  of  their  brotherhood,  until  the 
Judgement  Day.  This  ^ufhdniyya  is  here  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  absolute  sense  (or  even,  cosmic,  cf.  i&id. , 
9,  105-6)  and  not  relative  to  a specific  community:  al- 
Sh  ad  hi  If  himself  enunciated  the  fifteen  remarkable 
features  or  charismas  which  this  office  of  the  Pole  in- 
volves (amongst  these  are  the  guarantee  of  inability  to 
err,  and  knowledge  of  the  past,  present  and  future;  cf. 

163,  and  Durfa^  71).  But  otherwise,  it  is  a 
delicate  task  to  isolate  the  original  doctrine  of  al- 
Shadhilf  regarding  the  formulations  of  the  Masters  of 
the  following  generations.  Ibn  Allah  relates 

163-4)  that  Abu  ^l-Hasan  received  a visit 
from  5^dr  aJ-Dm  al-KunawI  at  a time  when  his 
master  Ibn  ^Arabi  was  still  alive,  '^'^[^^dr  aJ-Dm]  ex- 
paliated  on  a multiplicity  of  sciences.  The  gjiayldn 
kept  hts  head  bowed  until  $adr  al-Dtn  had  finished 
talking.  Then  he  raised  his  head  and  said  to  him,  Tell 
me  who  is  at  this  moment  the  Pole  of  our  age,  who  is 
a veracious  successor  {^iddi^)  and  what  is  hi-s 
knowledge?  Shaykh  Sadr  al-Dm  was  silent  and  gave 
no  reply*’.  P.  Nwiya  {Ibn  AUih  et  la  naissan<,t  dt 

la  a^onfritu  shtMihiliu^  Beirut  1972,  26)  sees  in  this  tale 
an  affirmation  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Sbasihili 
way — proceeding  from  the  direct  teaching  of  and  in- 
spired by  the  Pole— over  that  represented  by  Ibn 
'Arabt.  But  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  M. 
Chodkiewica  {L>t  setau  des  ^aints^  Paris  1986,  173),  for 
whom  the  function  of  the  Seal,  claimed  by  Ibn  'Arab!, 
cannot  coincide  with  that  of  the  Pole—whence  al- 
IC.unawj*s  silence. 

Even  if  al-Shadh  ilT  never  envisaged  the  formation 
of  a tar\ka  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  his  teaching 
nevertheless  marks  the  evolution  of  ^uFism  towards  its 
manifestation  in  the  brotherhoods  and  in 
maraboutism.  There  are  several  disciples  of  far- 
reaching  influence — the  Andalusian  Abu  *1-^ Abbas  al- 
MursT  {d.  686/1287)  and  the  Egyptian  Ibn  ^A;a^  Allah 
(d.  709/1309)  from  amongst  his  immediate 

successors — who  at  the  same  time  continued  his 
teaching,  codified  the  ritual  of  the  dhikr.  founded 
k^dnak^s  and  in  turn  instructed  disciples  in  the  spirit 
of  the  school.  This  moderate  form  of  Sufism  cor- 
responded to  a profound  need  in  the  Muslim  society 
of  the  age;  ^adhilT  Id^nakohs  spread  and  flourished  in 
Egypt,  Ifrikiya,  Morocco,  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  the 
Hifjjaz.  Numerous  branches  and  sub-branchea  more 
or  less  attached  to  the  ghadhiliyya  saw  the  light  in  the 
course  of  succeeding  centuries  [see  SHAOHiLivvAj.  As 
for  the  masier*s  memory,  it  is  perpetuated  by  the  an- 
nual festivals  on  the  very  spot  of  his  burial  in  the 
eastern  desert  of  Upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Ifrikiya, 
at  Sid*  Belhassen  (in  the  outskirts  of  Tunis),  Menzel 
Eouzeifa  (Cape  Bon)  and  on  the  mount  Zaghwan. 

Bihlixigraphy  (in  addition  to  references  in  the  ar- 
ticle): SuyutI,  Ta^id  ai-*^aliyya  wa-ta^^id al- 

fanka  al-^d^iHyyaj  Cairo  1934;  idem,  Huin  al- 
TTnJiddara,  Cairo  1968;  MunawT,  al-Kawdkib  al- 
duTTtyya  (unpubl,);  the  biography  of  al-Sh^dhifi  after 
the  of  Ibn  Mughayzil  is  summaris- 

ed by  Hanebcrg,  in  Ait  Ahduikajun  Sebaddij  in 
ZOAfC(1853):  Ibn  al-Mulakkin,  T^bakdi  ai-awiiya^^ 


Beirut  19B6:  Abu  ‘1-IJ^san  Kuhin,  Jlababdi  al~ 
^^iijyya  al-kubrd,  Cairo  1 347/ J 928.  The  Eng,  tr. 
of  the  Durrai  ai-asrdr  by  E.H.  Douglas,  Tbe  mysiiial 
itac/imgs  of  al-^ihadhili^  Albany  1993,  who  has  also 
summarised  this  work  in  his  Ai-Shadhili^  a MoTth 
African  Safi,  according  io  !bn  at-Sabbagh^  in  MW, 
xxxviii  (1948),  should  be  noted.  Amongst  recent 
works  on  aJ-^adhilI  are  included  ^A.S.  ^Ammar, 

Aba  'l-Hasan  al-^ddtili.  Cairo  1951;  R.  Brunschvig, 

Hoff  ides,  Paris  1947,  ii,  322-3;  A,  Mackeen,  'fhe  rise 
of  al'Sbadhiii,  m JAOS,  xd  (1971).  (P.  Lorv) 

SHADHILIYYA.  one  of  the  most  important 
currents  of  §iifism,  associated  with  the  teaching 
and  spiritual  authority  of  the  great  Moroccan  mystic 
of  the  7th/l3th  century,  Abu  ^l-IJasan  al-Shadhilt 
k p ! 

This  last,  originating  from  northern  Morocco, 
where  he  benefited  from  the  spiritual  teaching  of  ^Abd 
al-Salim  b-  Ma^hi^  [see  '■Aim  aL-salam],  lived  in 
Ifrikiya  and,  above  all,  in  Egypt,  where  his  preaching 
and  spiritual  precepts  enjoyed  an  Immense  success 
[see  AL-SHAOHiLij.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  himself 
had  the  idea  of  founding  a structured  §ufi 
brotherhood.  But  the  fervour  of  his  disciples,  who 
considered  him  as  the  Pole  (Icutb}  of  the  universe  for 
his  age,  and  who  therefore  saw  in  his  words  a direct 
divine  inspiration,  was  transferred  to  his  successor, 
the  AndalusF  Abu  'l-^ Abbas  al-Mursi  (d.  686/1287). 

The  I at  teds  authority  and  spiritual  breadth  knew  how 
both  to  maintain  the  cohesion  of  the  Shadhili  group 
and  to  instill  into  it  a lasting  dynamic  of  expansion. 
Al-Mursl’s  work  was  completed  by  the  enthusiastic 
work  of  an  Egyptian  scholar,  Ta4j  al-Dln  Ibn  ^Ata^ 

Allah  al-Iskandarl  (d.  709/1309  in  Cairo;  see  ibn  ^ata’ 

Allah). Whereas  neither  his  own  master  nor  Abu  ’I- 
al- Shadhili  (eft  behind  any  written  work,  Ibn 
^Ata^  Allah  wrote,  notably,  numerous  treatises  of  a 
doctrinal  nature,  as  well  as  collections  of  prayers, 
which  played  a decisive  role  in  the  constituting  of  a 
genuine  ^adhilr  spirituality  (see  Brockeimann,  If, 

143-4,  S n,  145-7;  A.W.  al-Chunaymf  al-Taftazani, 

Ibn  ^Afd^  Adah  al^Sikandart  u/a-to^awwufuAa,  Cairo 
1389/1969,  i,  3).  His  La^a^f  al-mtnan  forms  one  of  the 
main  sources  regarding  the  teachings  of  the  two  first 
masters  of  the  Shadhili  school;  as  for  his  collection  of 
dicta,  the  Mikam,  it  had  an  immense  diffusion  all  over 
the  Islamic  world  and  attracted  several  commentaries, 
notably  by  Ibn  '^Abbad  of  Rond  a (8th/ 14th  century), 

Ahmad  Zarruk  (9th/15th)  and  Ibn  'Adjlba  (I2th- 
13th/ 18th- 19th).  See  the  study  and  Pr.  tr.  by  P. 

Nwyia,  Ibn  ^Aid^  Alldk  et  in  naissance  de  {a  canfrerie 
shadhrliie,  Beirut  1972;  Eng.  tr.  V,  Danner,  Ibn 
Ataillah^s  Sufi  aphorisms,  Leiden  1973. 

We  know  only  imperfectly  the  formative  period  of 
the  brotherhood.  During  the  8th/ 14th  century  it 
spread  through  Egypt  and  the  Maghrib,  where  from 
lhe9th/l3th  century  it  enjoyed  a considerable  success. 

One  .should  stress  that  it  never  assumed  the  form  of  a 
centralised  order,  but  early  spread  out  into  a 
multitude  of  ramifications  with  very  relaxed  links,  of 
sub- branches  energised  by  spiritual  masters  whose 
strong  personality  often  raised  up  a specific  strain 
amidst  the  generality  of  the  ^adhili  traditionpQtitdar.COm 
tain  of  these  ramifications  had  a limited  implantation 
within  a determined  region,  whilst  others  formed 
much  wider  groupings.  But  in  all  cases,  the  flexibility 
of  a tradition  presenting  itself  more  as  a school  of 
spirituality  than  as  a structured  organisation  allowed 
its  adaptation  to  very  diverse  historical  and  local  con- 
texts. It  could  thus  avoid  the  rigidity  and  degeneration 
which  often  awaited  mystical  groups  which  were  over- 
institutionalised.  The  ghadhiliyya  was  bom  in  an  ur- 
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ban  mUieu  {Alexandria,  Cairo,  Tunis),  and  counted 
within  Us  ranks  a good  number  of  well-known  intcllec- 
Euals,  such  a$  the  great  9th/ 1 5ih- century  polygraph 
Djalal  al“OTn  aJ-Suyup  [q  e.].  But  it  also  found  a 
ready  audience  in  rural  areas,  especially  in  the 
Maghrib,  The  affiliation  to  the  order  of  the  ecstatic 
popular  saints  of  the  1 0th/ 16th-century  ah 

3anhadjr  and  his  pupil  ^Abd  al- Rahman  al-Mac{jdh^b 
is  characteristic  in  ihi$  regard  {see  A L.  de  Premare, 
Siiii  ^Abd-er-Rahmdn  tt-Aiejdu.b^  Paris -Rabat  1966,  ch, 
III),  In  the  Maghrib  properly  speaking,  but  equally  in 
the  Nile  valley,  the  Shadhilivya  accompanied  the 
development  of  a which  tolerated — and  even 

encouraged— cults  around  saints’  tombs,  in  which  the 
efficacy  of  the  batikka  of  the  master  counted  for  more 
and  more, 

We  shall  not  deal  here  with  the  $ull  currents  which 
sometimes  attached  themselves  to  the  ^hadjiiJJ  spirit 
in  a purely  mythical  or  lateral  manner,  such  as  the 
Badawiyya  or  Dasukiyya’  nor  with  those  which, 
despite  being  impregnated  with  the  Shadhill  spirit, 
developed  into  new  and  independent  orders  (the 
Tidjaniyya  and  orders  derived  from  the  Idrisiyya). 
But  one  should  mention,  amongst  the  brotherhoods  of 
the  .^ihaslhiir  tradition  which  affirmed  their  personality 
during  that  time,  that,  in  Egypt,  the  Wafa^iyya, 
founded  by  the  IfrTkiyan  ^ams  al-Dln  Muhammad 
Wara^^  al-Bakri  (d.  760/1359)  and  his  son  (d, 
807/1404;  on  him,  see  aJ-Sha^rani’s  notice,  in 
ii,  22-65),  enjoyed  a solid  implantation  and 
an  undoubted  spiritual  and  inteliectuaJ  diffusion.  The 
Hanafiyya  were  founded  by  Muhammad  al-Hanali 
(d.,  847/1443),  a highly  charismatic  personality  who 
left  a strong  mark  on  his  age  (cf.  'Air  b,  'Umar  aJ- 
Eattanuni,  K.  Sirr  ji  manh^^iib  ai-Hanafi^ 

Cairo  1306/1888).  In  Syria,  the  Shadhilivya  spread 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Moroccan  ^Aif  b.  Maymun 
al-FisT  (li.  9 17/  J 5 J J ) and  his  disciples,  af^liate^*  of  the 
Madyaniyya  branch. 

In  the  Maghrib,  the  ShadhtJf  presence  was  even 
more  widespread.  One  may  mention,  in  particular, 
the  Zarrukiyyii*  which  arose  out  of  the  teaching  of 
Abu  'b'Abbas  Ahmad  al-BurnusT,  called  ahZarruk 
(d.  899/1494),  This  Moroccan  scholar  had  a stay  in 
Egypt,  where  he  became  a disciple  of  the  Wafa^^i 
master  Al^mad  aJ-Hadrami  and  probably  of  another 
Ha  nail  one.  Then  he  returned  to  the  Maghrib  and 
travelled  in  various  regions.  He  left  behind  an  impor- 
tant body  of  written  work  (cf.,  especially,  h*s  Kawd^id 
al-ta^Qwwaf.  Damascus  1968)  and  breathed  fresh  life 
into  the  Shadhill  heritage  there,  raising  up  a fresh  im- 
pulse (sec  A.F.  Khushaim,  Zarruq  tbe  Sufi\  Tripoli 
J976),  Several  Maghribf  brotherhoods  claimed  con- 
nections with  his  teaching:  the  Darkawiyya  (see 
below),  the  Raghrdiyya  and  its  own  branches,  the 
Shaykhiyya,  Karzaziyya  and  Na?iriyya  {on  these 
groups,  sec  Depont  and  Coppolani,  I^es 
reiigiEmes  musuimane^t , Algiers  1884,  457  IT.;  G. 

Drague,  Esquisse  d’bistom  Tetigieuse  du  Maroc,  Paris 
1951,  J85  IT,)-  Another  dynamic  movement  of 
dhiii  inspiration  was  stimulated  by  the  figure  of  Abu 
'Abd  Allah  Muhammad  aj-DjazQII,  a 8ulT  master 
originally  from  southern  Morocco.  This  last  travelled 
to  Fez,  then  had  a long  stay  in  the  East  (40  years?)  and 
finally  returned  to  Morocco.  A fter  a period  of  hermit - 
like  seclusion,  he  spread  his  teachings,  which  had  such 
popular  repercussions  that  he  was  persecuted  by  the 
political  authorities  and  died— perhaps  from 

poison — in  ca.  869/1465,  the  year  of  the  fall  of  the 
MarTnid  [g.u.j  dynasty  [sec  AL-iyAzuLij.  Later,  his 
body  was  interred  at  Marrakech,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  seven  patron  saints  of  the  city.  This 


thaumaturge  wa/f  marks  the  origin  of  a new  form  of 
mass  Membership  was  no  longer  conditional 

upon  personal  initiation  rites  (^subba^  tidkin),  and  did 
not  necessarily  take  place  within  a structured 
brotherhood,  but  resulted  from  a simple  act  of 
allegiance  lo  a shaykk  shown  by  a rite  of  transmission 
of  barnka  and  devotional  practice  centred  round 
reading  a collection  of  litanies,  the  Daid^ii  al-^ayrdl. 

This  last  became  extremely  popular,  notably  because 
of  the  miracukius  benefits  which  certain  people  con- 
nected with  its  recitation.  Several  later  fawd^t)  attach- 
ed themselves  to  the  movement  of  al-^azulF,  in- 
cluding the  'Arusiyya,  widespread  in  IfrTkiya  (see 
Brunschvig,  ii,  341  ff  ),  the  Han^aliyya  {see 

Depont  and  Coppolani,  492  ff. ; Drague,  163  ff.)  or 
also  the  'Isawiyya.  The  latter,  which  owed  its  name  to 
Muhammad  b.  'Tsa  al-Mukhtar  fd.  931/1524),  added 
to  the  Shadh  ili-Ijjazuir  tradition  shamanistic  practices 
reminiscent  of  those  of  the  RifS'iyya:  initiates  were 
endowed  with  a totem  animal,  practised  spiritual  heal- 
ings and,  in  a trance,  devoured  snakes  or  pierced  their 
bodies  with  sword  blades  (see  R.  Brunei,  Esmi  sut  h 
€&n/T^ie  drs  Aiissa^:}uas  aa  MarO£,  Paris  1926),  Analogous 
practices  are  also  found  in  the  related  Moroccan  Order 
of  the  Hamdu^iyya  (see  V.  Crapanzano,  Tbe 
Hamadshn — a study  in  Mornc€an  tthnopsyi^kohg^  ^ 

Berkeley,  etc.  1973). 

The  historic  success  of  the  bhadhilT  Way  probably 
depended  on  several  factors  of  a historical  nature. 

Within  a North  Africa  engulfed  in  a permanent 
economic  and  political  state  of  crisis,  grouping  in  the 
bosom  of  a community  based  on  iniiiational  solidarity 
had  a certain  attraction.  The  political  au thorites,  such 
as  the  Marmids  in  Morocco  or  the  Haf^Jds  in  Ifrikiya, 
often  actively  favoured  the  creating  or  expansion  of 
the  zawdyd  in  their  territories,  and  the  integration  of 
moderate  in  the  teaching  of  ihc  medrasas—oT 

conversely,  oS.  ji^h  in  the  znmajd.  It  is  true  that  these 
last  also  at  times  played  the  role  of  centres  of 
dissidcnce  against  the  central  power,  as  with  that  of  al- 
Dila^  in  Morocco,  which  almost  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  sultanate  power  towards  the  middle  of  the 
lUh/J7th  century  (see  M,  Hasijijjl,  ai-Zdwiya  al- 
Dild^iyya,  Rabat  1384/1964,  and  al-djla^  in  Suppl.). 
Nevertheless,  they  were  more  often  regarded  as  cen- 
tres of  social  stability  by  virtue  of  the  allegiance  given 
by  complete  tribes  or  villages  to  the  ihayfdx.  They  were 
often  organised  on  a "‘dynastic’*  manner  of  function- 
ing, and  to  some  extent  regulated  local  and  tribal  par- 
ticularisms, But  the  especial  success  of  the  j^ha- 
dhiiiyya  was  due  to  the  factors  peculiar  to  itself.  Its 
strictly  orthodox  Sunnism  and  the  respect  for  all  ex- 
oteric tradition  which  it  professed,  its  social 
discreetness  (absence  of  distinctive  garb  or  of  spec- 
tacular public  festivals  or  of  begging),  all  of  these 
aroused  confidence  and  fervour.  Finally,  the  active 
role  played  by  the  brotherhofxJs  in  attempting  to  resist 
European  encroachments  in  the  Muslim  lands — ^as 
e.g,  that  of  the  Shadhiliyya-I^azuliyya  in  Morocco  in 
the  warfare  against  the  Portuguese  in  the  9th- 
i0th/l5fh- I6th  centuries — accelerated  the  process  of 
cohesiveness  of  ^uh^m  and  the  social  fabric  in  the 

Maghrib.  realpatidar.com 

More  recently,  currents  of  revival  attached  lo  the 
Sihadhtll  tradition  have  appeared.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Darkawiyya  [see  darkawa].  It  goes  back  to  Abu 
Hamid  al-'Acabi  aLDarkawT  (d.  1823),  who  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  ZarrukJ  tradition  without  there  being 
any  new  elements  added,  except  for  a reforming  zeal 
in  combatting  the  material  and  spiritual  corruption  of 
the  surrounding  maraboutic  6ufism,  The  great  moral 
(and  political)  influence  which  he  exercised  from  his 
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zSwiya  in  the  rej^icm  cif  Fez  was  prc>longed  iifter  his 
death;  new  branches  of  the  order  then  came  into 
being, pwith  ^|,reinarkabje  vitahty  extending  right 
through  the  19th  century.  Thus  there  was  the  Bu’ 
ZTdiyya,  of  which  Ibn  'Atyiba  , prolix  author  and  head 
of  an  active  Mrijta  {d.  1809;  q.v.  andJ.-L.  Michon,  Le 
Styu/i  mariKaiTi  Ahmad  ibn  ^AJiba  et  son  mi^raj,  Paris 
1973),  was  a member.  One  should  also  mention  the 
Yashrutiyya  branch,  founded  by  the  Tunisian  ^Ali  al- 
Yashrup  (d.  1891  which  became  especially  rCK>ted  in 
Syria.  Palestine  and  Jordan;  his  history  is  known  to  us 
frona  the  compendious  Ribia  Hd  *i-hakb  written  by  the 
master’s  daughter,  Fatima  al-Yashrutivva  fsee  J.  van 
Ess,  Die  Yalruiijfn^  in  W^/,  xvi  [1975]).  Finally,  there  is 
the  ^Alawiyya,  founded  in  1914  in  the  Darhawiyya- 
Bu-Zidiyya  tradition  by  Ahmad  b.  ^Ailwa  (d.  1934; 
see  Jersr  ^auwa).  His  reforming  dynamism  and  his  new 
presentation  of  IsLamic  esotericim — which  he  spread 
forth  in  his  journal  abBaid^ii  and  in  many 

publications — attracted  numerous  disciples,  including 
a certain  numher  of  Westerners  (see  M.  Lings,  A 
Moslem  jaini  of  thf  iwentieth  centtny^  London  1961,  Fr.  tr. 
Un  saint  musainian  dn  20^  siecie,  h cheikh  Ahmad  a(- 
^Aiauyi^  Paris  1967). 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  contours  of  such  move- 
ments as  these,  since  their  attachment  to  the  ShadhilT 
siisi/a  is  sometimes  very  loose  and  blurred.  It  often 
happened  that  a Master  would  be  brought  up  in 
several  traditions,  and  multiplicity  of  affiliations  by 
the  simple  attributing  of  a became  a custom 

more  and  more  widespread  over  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies. Na^ir  al-Dar'f,  founder  of  the  Na^inyya,  had 
received  the  double  Zarruijir  and  Djazull  initiation; 
Muhammad  b.  *^Arus,  who  had  frequented  Shadh ill 
and  KadirT  masters,  did  not  claim  kinship  with  any 
well-defined  At  that  time,  the  historic  correct- 

ness and  authenticity  of  the  silsiias  was  visibly  less  im- 
portant than  the  efficacious  presence  of  a master 
whose  charisma  authenticated  his  mission.  This 
rather  diffuse  character  of  the  brotherhoods"  affilia- 
tions is  illustrated  and  analysed  for  the  eastern  regions 
by  E.  Geoffroy  in  his  Le  sou/isme  en  E^^pie  tt  en  Syrie  sous 
ies  dfrniers  Adatnelouks  et  ks  premiers  Ottomans:  orientations 
spiritiigiies  ei  mjeux  tW/areft,  Damascus  1995,  part  3. 

The  present  position  of  the  gh^dhiliyya  can  be 
delineated  as  follows.  The  order  is  mainly  represented 
in  North  Africa,  where  it  forms,  with  the  Kadiriyya 
and  the  Khalwatiyya  the  chief  living  8ulT  school.  The 
Shadh  ill  branches  remain  equally  active  in  Egypt  and 
also  in  the  Sudan.  But  it  would  erroneous  to  see  in 
the  Shadh iliyva  an  exclusively  Ncirth  African  order. 
Branches  of  it  have  in  effect  spread  throughout  almost 
the  whole  Muslim  world,  see  A.  Popov ic  and  G. 
Veinsiein  (eds.),  Les  ardres  mystiques  dans  i^Islam — 
Cheminernents  et  situation  actueiU^  Paris  1986,  index  s.n.: 
most  certainly  in  Syria  and  the  Arab  Near  East  (see 
F.  de  Jong,  Les  confr^es  mystiques  au  Machrgq  arabe^  in 
Popovic  and  Veinstein,  op.  ri/. ),  but  also  in  Turkey 
and  the  Balkans,  in  the  Indo- Pakistan  subcontinent, 
in  Indonesia  and  as  far  as  China, 

How,  then  may  one  characterise  Shadh  ill  spirituali- 
ty as  it  has  been  formed,  propagated  and  modified  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries?  First  of  all,  one  should 
note  its  attachment  to  orthodoxy  and  its  carefulness 
not  (o  give  any  appearance  of  contravening  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  it  is  only  in  confident 

submission  to  the  I^w  and  total  obedience  to  the 
ilmykt  that  the  novice  can  grasp  the  nature  of  his  rela- 
tionship  with  Gixl.  It  gives  little  attention  to 
phenomena  of  a miracuhius  appearance  {fcardmdt},  and 
commends  a mystical  cult  of  sobriety  (fahw)  which  is 
circumspect  regarding  the  states  of  mystical  inebria- 


tion. In  genera],  it  tolerates  the  practices  of  music  and 
dancing  {satnd^  [g.t.]),  but  with  a clear  display  of 
prudence.  The  excesses  of  ceremonies  involving  con- 
ditions of  trance  amongst  the  *^Ts5wiyya  and  IJam- 
duthiyya  arc  in  any  case  marginal  phenomena,  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  respective  founders  of  these  orders 
did  not  play  any  role  in  them.  The  Shadhiliyya  ad- 
vocate an  attitude  of  action  of  continual  gratitude 
and  try  to  avoid  an  asceticism  involving 
renunciation  which  might  lead  to  despising  part  of 
God"s  blessings  and  beauty;  the  SufT  who  sees  nothing 
else  but  God  is  spiritually  less  perfect  than  the  one 
who  sees  God  in  everything  {La^d^if  ai-minan,  Cairo 
1974,  89-90).  In  this  spirit,  al-Shadhtli  and  other 
great  masters  after  him  (^All  Wafa^  and  Muhiammad 
aJ-Hanafi)  deliberately  dressed  themselves  in  an 
elegant  fashion. 

It  is  not  an  “ 'intellectual’ ' order,  in  the  sense  that 
a greater  accent  is  placed  on  practice  than  on  doctrine. 

This  docs  not  mean,  as  some  have  written,  that  the 
Shadhiliyya  have  no  structured  doctrine;  the 
Wafa^iyya  branch,  in  particular,  provoked  the  pro- 
duction of  ail  important  corpus  of  texts  which  is  still 
poorly  explored.  The  work  of  Ibn  ^Arabi  was  more- 
over spread  within  the  ^adhiH  milieu  as  elsewhere 
within  the  fabric  of  ^ufism.  Indeed,  the  Shadhiliyya 
wished  to  make  itself  an  order  accessible  to  at] 
Muslims,  at  whatever  level  of  culture  they  might  be, 
but  reading  is  recommended  to  thcisc  with  access  to  it 
(see  e.g.  Ibn  *lyad  or  ^Ayyad,  ai-Ma/dk^ir  al-^aiiyya  /i 
7-  TTia  ^ditir  al-sbddhihyya , Tunis  1 986 , 116).  Ho  we  v er , 
by  far  the  most  used  books  are  the  collections  of 
prayers  and  litanies.  For  ShadhilT  spirituality  is  seen 
mainly  through  readings  made  out  loud  and  the  can- 
tillation  of  various  texts;  apzdb  composed  by  the  foun- 
ding masters  fal- Shad  hilt  and  al-MursI),  collections 
like  al-^azuli"s  Dald^il  ai-kha^rdi  and  pf^ems  in  h«inour 
of  the  Prophet  (al  -Bu^irf,  author  of  the  celebrated  Bur- 
da  ode,  was  a Shadhiln.  An  important  part  of  the 
popular  work  al-Mafdkhit  ai-^aiiyya  is  thus  consecrated 
to  dkikr  texts.  These  are  those  prayers  and  litanies 
recited  congregat tonally  which  beat  represent  Shadhili 
mysticism,  based  on  deep  immersion  in  the  state  of 
service  to  God  in  humility  and  on  the  ac- 

tion of  grace. 

Ribliography  {in  addition  to  references  in  the  ar- 
ticle): 1.  Sources.  Ibn  al-^abbagh,  Dunat  al-asrdt^ 

Tunis  1304/1887,  Eng.  tr.  E.H.  Douglas,  The 
mysiieai  teathings  of  ai-Shadhih\  Albany  1993; 
Sha'rini,  ai-Jtibakdi  ai-kubrd,  Cairo  1954,  ii.  6 ff, : 

Abu  I -Hasan  Kuhin,  Tabakdt  al-^ddtiiiyya  ai-kubrd, 

Cairo  1347/1926;  Ibn  ai-Mulakkin,  Tabakdi  ai- 
awliyd^,  Beirut  1986;  Suyufi,  Ta^yid  al-hakika  al- 
^atiyya,  Cairo  1353/1934;  idem,  fiusn  ai-mufyddara, 

Cairo  1968. 

2 . Studies.  On  the  order's  origins:  ^A.S. 
'Ammar,  Abu  *l-I:Iasan  Cairo  1951; 

^A,H.  Mahmud,  ai- Madras  a al-^ddhiByy^  al-hadrtha 
u/a-irndmuAd  Abu  THasan  ai-Shddhiir.  Cairo  1969;  A. 

Mac  keen , 7'be  rise  of  al-Shddhiit.  in  JAOS^  xci  (1971); 

E,  Levi -Provencal,  Shojfa.,  A.  Mustafa,  ai-Bind^  al- 
id^timd^rii  'l-^arika  ai-^ddtdiyya^  Alexandria  1982;  P, 

Nwyia,  Les  Let  ires  de  direction  spifitueiie  d 7bn  ^Abbdddk^'C  .OOVW 
Ronda,  Beirut  1958;  idem,  Ibn  ^Abbad  de  Ronda 
{1332-1390),  Beirut  1961.  For  a general  view  of  the 
order's  development,  see  J.S.  Trimingham,  The 
Sufi  orders  in  Islam ^ Oxford  1971.  There  arc  older, 
but  still  sometimes  useful,  pieces  of  information  for 
the  historian  in  L.  Rinn,  Marabouts  et  Khouan, 

Algiers  1884;  E.  Mirhaux-Bellairc,  Les  eonfreries 
religieuses  au  Afaroc,  Rabat  1923;  E.  Westermarck, 

Rituai  and  beiief  in  Moroeeo,  London  1926;  E. 
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Dermenghem,  Ar  culU  des  saints  dans  I' Islam 

maghrgbin^  Paris  1954,  repr.  1982.  (P.  Lory) 

SHAPiABAp  [see  mandu|. 

SHADIRWAN.  also  i^iHiirwdn,  is  an  Arabised 
Persian  word  which  originally  meant  a precious  cur- 
tain or  drapery  suspended  on  tents  of  sovereigns  and 
leaders  and  from  bedconics  of  palaces  and  mansions. 
But  in  mediaeval  sources  it  often  occurs  as  an  ar- 
chitectural term  designating  cither  a wall  fountain  or 
its  most  important  element — the  inclined  and  carved 
marble  slab  upon  which  water  Hows — perhaps  in 
reference  to  the  fabric-like  texture  of  water  rippling 
down  the  oblique  surface  (Laila  Ibrahim  and  M.M. 
Amin,  Architectural  terms  in  Alamluk  documents,  Cairo 
1990,  66,  68-9;  G.  Mar^ais,  Salsabil  et  ^dirwdn,  in 
Etudes  d*Oricntalisme  dedie  a la  mhnoire  de  Livi‘ Provencal, 
Paris  1962,  ii,  639-48).  In  this  second  sense,  it  usually 
alternates  with  salsabil,  an  Arabic  word  which  appears 
in  the  Kurban  (LXXVI,  18)  as  the  name  of  a par- 
ticular spring  in  heaven.  In  Muslim  India,  large  water 
chutes,  called  dbsjidm  and  made  of  inclined  and  carved 
marble  slabs  similar  to  ihadirivdn%  or  salsabils,  in- 
tercepted the  flow  of  water  in  the  long  channels  that 
run  the  entire  length  of  gardens,  especially  in  the 
Mughal  gardens  of  Kashmir,  and  provided  the  transi- 
tion from  one  level  to  the  next  below  [see  on  this  ma’. 
‘2) 

The  origin  and  first  appearance  of  ihadirwdn  or 
salsabil  in  Islamic  architecture  are  not  known.  Nor  is 
its  place  of  apjjearancc,  although  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  it  might  have  been  Samarra^ 
transient  and  opulent  ^Abbasid  capital  (221-79/836- 
92),  where  a large  number  of  palaces  with  gardens, 
fountains,  and  pools  were  constructed.  Modern  ex- 
cavations and  contemporary  panegyric  poetry 
describing  these  palaces  suggest  that  the  monumental 
water  works  in  Samarra^  anticipated  the  later  and 
more  intimate  ih/adirwdn  systems  (Yasser  'I'abbaa, 
Towards  an  interpretation  of  the  use  of  water  in  Islamic  court- 
yards and  courtyard  gardens,  xn  Journal  of  Garden  History, 
vii/2  lJuly-Scpt.  i987j,  198-9).  The  earliest  datable 
remains  of  a sAadirufdn,  a marble  slab  ( 1 .3  m by  .37  m 
and  .14  m thick),  carved  with  a chevron  pattern  with 
three  fish  in  low  relief  at  one  end,  was  discovered 
during  the  excavation  of  the  Zlrid  Kal^at  Ban!  Ham- 
mad  in  Algeria,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  5th/ 1 1th 
century  (L.  Golvin,  Recherches  archeologiques  a la  QaPat 
des  Bant  Hammdd,  Paris  1965,  122-7,  and  pis.  43-4). 
Several  Jiadirwdn^  from  the  6th/ 12th  century,  com- 
plete with  .scalloped  or  carved  salsabils.  small  basins, 
and  channels  emptying  in  central  pools  exist  in  vari- 
ous regions,  Palermo  in  Sicily,  al-Fus^at  in  Egypt,  and 
a number  of  sites  in  Syria  and  DjazTra.  proving  the 
diffusion  of  the  type  over  the  entire  Islamic  world. 
'I'hc  earliest  and  best  preserved  among  them  is  the 
ii^adirivdn  of  the  La  Ziza  (^AzTza)  Palace  at  Palermo, 
built  between  1165  and  1175  for  William  I and 
William  II,  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  undoubtedly  by 
Muslim  craftsmen.  Located  in  an  alcove  at  the  centre 
of  the  main  hall  under  a mukarnas  vault,  it  con- 

sists of  a nozzle  in  a niche  in  the  wall  from  which 
water  gushes  over  a multi-coloured  marble  salsabil 
with  a chevron  deep  carving  to  a channel  cut  in  the 
paving  which  flows  into  two  aligned  shallow  square 
pools  before  emptying  in  a large  pool  outside  (G. 
Caronia,  La  Zisa  di  Palermo:  storia  e restauro,  Rome 
1982,  53-6,  64-7,  figs.  71-3,  142-3,  164-5).  A painting 
of  a ihadirwdn  with  a lion  head  for  a sprout  and  a 
chevron-patterned  salsabil  emptying  in  a quadrilobed 
pool  appears  among  other  paintings  into  the  ceiling  of 
the  Cappella  Palatina  in  Palermo  built  by  Roger  II  in 
the  1140s  (R.  Ettinghausen.  Arab  painting.  Geneva 


1962,  48).  'Phis  representation  and  a number  of 
references  to  the  Jn^irwdn  in  contemporary  Sicilian 
Arabic  eulogistic  poetry,  addressed  both  to  Norman 
and  Muslim  Hammadid  patrons,  suggest  that  the 
type  was  wide.spread  in  palatial  architecture  all  over 
the  Maghrib  (Tabbaa,  202). 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  large 
houses  excavated  in  al-Fusta<.  The  plans  of  at  lea.st 
two  of  them  (nos.  hi  and  vi),  dated  to  the  Fajimid 
period  (4th-5th/10th-l  1th  centuries),  exhibit  ar- 
rangements similar  to  the  Ziza  Jyadirwdn.  They  each 
have  a big  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  con- 
nected with  a small  basin  in  the  middle  of  a side  hall 
via  a shallow  channel.  The  small  basin  is  set  under  a 
wall  recess  with  a spout  attached  to  pipes  in  the  wall 
from  which  most  probably  water  ran  over  a no-longer- 
extant  salsabil  (K.A.C.  Creswell,  Muslim  architecture  of 
Egypt,  Oxford  1952,  i,  124-6,  figs.  58,  61).  Whether 
the  salsabil  had  any  mukarnas  hood  above  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know. 

The  next  example  of  shadirwdn  comes  from 
Damascus.  In  the  Madrasa  al-Nuriyya  (of  Nur  al- 
Dln,  567/1  I 72),  in  the  iwan  [q.v.  \ facing  the  entrance 
and  under  a mukarnas  hood,  “water  pours  from  a 
ihadirwdn  into  a pool,  which  opens  into  a long  channel 
until  it  falls  into  a central  p>ool  in  the  courtyard’*  (Ibn 
Djubayr.  Rihla,  Beirut  1964,  256).  It  was  recently  cut 
off  and  its  channel  paved  over,  but  the  1920s  plan 
made  by  Herzfeld  shows  a typical  J^adirwdn  system 
(Creswell,  ii,  109-10,  fig.  56).  'Fhc  appearance  of  this 
itadirwdn  can  be  considered  a novelty,  since  this  is  the 
first  time  we  encounter  it  outside  the  realm  of  residen- 
tial or  palatial  architecture.  A little  later  in  date  is  a 
scries  of  Ayyubid  and  Artukid  palaces  built  in  the 
citadels  of  Syria  and  DjazTra  with  elaborate  water 
systems  consisting  of  fountains,  channels,  and  pools. 

At  least  three  of  them,  the  early  7th/13th-century  Ar- 
tukid palace  at  Diyarbakir,  the  Ayyubid  palace  in 
Aleppo  (built  between  617/1220  and  658/1260)  and 
the  Artukid  al-Firdaws  palace  in  MardTn  (636- 
58/1239-60),  have  Jiadirwdns  occupying  the  centre  of 
an  iwan’s  back  wall  and  flowing  via  a narrow  channel 
into  a large  pool  in  the  counyard  (Tabbaa,  208-11, 
figs.  11-17). 

In  Ayyubid  and  Mamiuk  Cairo,  ihadirwdn  ar- 
rangements became  a salient  feature  in  reception 
halls,  known  as  kd^as.  Several  Cairene  ibadirwdn  slabs 
with  various  patterns  engraved  on  their  surfaces  are 
on  display  at  the  Islamic  Art  Museum  in  Cairo  and 
the  Dar  al-Atb^r  al-Islamiyya  in  Kuwait,  while  few 
are  still  in  situ.  The  most  notable  among  them  are  the 
two  itadirwdns  in  two  opposite  iwans  of  the  bimdristdn 
of  Sultan  Kaiawun  (683/1284),  which  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  four-Twan  kd^a  of  the  Fa{imid  Western 
Palace,  or  its  Ayyubid  replacement  that  was  ap- 
propriated by  Kaiawun  to  build  his  complex 
(Creswell,  ii,  208-10,  pi.  63).  Wakf  \q.v.\  documents 
furnish  a number  of  descriptions  of  Mamiuk  Jyadir- 
wdns  which  provide  information  on  their  various  uses, 
composition,  and  terminology  (Mona  Zakarya,  Deux 
palais  du  Caire  medieval,  waqfs  et  architecture,  Marseilles 
1983,  148).  Thus,  for  example,  we  learn  that  the  small 
receptacle  in  which  water  falls  before  tlowiifj^^pftlidQr.COm 
Jiadirwdn  had  an  onomatopoeic  name,  karkal;  the 
channel  was  called  silsal  (Ibrahim  and  Amin,  66).  The 
bimdristdn  of  al-Mu^ayyad  Shaykh  (821-3/1418-20) 
repeated  the  model  of  the  bimdristdn  of  Kaiawun  with 
two  ihqdirwdns  in  two  opposite  iwans  {ivakj  of  al- 
Mu^ayyad  Shaykh,  Dar  al-Walha^ik.  no.  938  k,  7,  1. 

24-5).  Cairene  sabUsi  [q.v.]  too  had  ihadirwdnn  from 
which  water  collected  into  small  basins  (fasdki,  pi.  of 
fiskiyya)  {wakf  of  Amir  Kiiayir  Bek,  Dar  al-Walha^ik, 
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no.  292/244,  5,  I.  5-13).  Some  ihadinvdn^  had  two 
flanking  colonnettes  which  supported  the  mukarnas 
hood  abcjvc^  an  arrangement  probably  inspired  by  the 
development  of  Mamiuk  mihrdbs  which  had  two  or 
four  flanking  colonnettes  as  well  {wakf  of  Sultan 
Barsbay,  Dar  al-Kutub,  no.  3390,  5,  1.  5-13). 

Because  Cairene  ka^as  developed  into  smaller 
enclosed  units  with  either  two  iwans  and  a space  in  the 
middle  cidled  durkd^a,  or  one  iwan  and  a durkd^a^  or, 
in  the  rarest  of  cases,  four  Twans  in  a cruciform  plan 
around  a durkd^a,  water  moving  from  ihadirwdns  to  col- 
lecting pools  no  longer  played  a role  in  linking  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  spaces.  Furthermore,  the  shrinking 
of  the  central  space  precluded  the  possibility  of  having 
a large  ix>ol  in  its  centre  which  could  receive  a cons- 
tant flow  of  water  from  a ^adirwdn.  In  fact,  it  seems 
that  enclosing  kd^az  ultimately  scaled  the  fate  of  ihadir- 
wdns.  Later  Mamiuk  and  Ottoman  kd*^as  had  central 
small  fountains  but  no  ^adirwdns  and  no  connecting 
channels.  Many,  however,  retain  a strong  reminder  of 
the  missing  sfjfidirwdn  in  the  form  of  a niche  in  the  cen- 
tre of  their  Iwan’s  back  wall,  called  $adr^  with  an  or- 
nate hood,  and  sometimes  flanking  colonnettes  but  no 
water  flowing. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  text. 

(Nasser  Rabbat) 

SHADJAR  al-DURR,  Walidat  KralTl  al- 
$ALii^iYYA,  also  called  Umm  KhalH,  the  famous 
sultana  of  Egypt  (ruled  648/1250). 

Sha4jarfat)  al-Durr  (the  oldest  sources  prefer  the 
former,  modern  Arab  authors  the  latter),  a strong- 
minded  Turkish  slave,  started  her  career  as  al-3alih 
Ayyub’s  favourite  concubine  (hence  al-3alibiyya).  In 
637/1239-40,  during  their  imprisonment  in  ai-Karak, 
she  bore  him  a son,  Khalil  (hence  Umm/Walidat  al- 
Khalil),  after  which  al-3^ih  freed  and  married  her. 
The  sultan  loved  his  wife,  now  queen  of  Egypt,  dearly 
and  ranked  her  next  to  his  commander  Fakhr  al-DIn. 
When  in  647/1249  al-$alih,  expecting  the  French 
Crusaders’  advance,  died  in  al-Man$ura,  she  formed 
part  of  the  council  of  three  that  mastered  the  crisis. 
They  agreed  to  conceal  his  death  and  entrust  rule  to 
one  of  them,  Fakhr  al-Din,  until  al-3alib’s  son  and 
heir  al-Malik  al-Mu^a7;^m  Turanshah  arrived  from 
Hi§n  Kayla  three  months  later.  It  was  only  after 
disgruntled  Babri  amirs,  jjerhaps  with  the  threatened 
widow’s  consent,  had  killed  the  new  sultan,  that 
Shac^ar  al-Durr  stepped  into  the  centre  stage:  Al- 
3^ih’s  amtr&  and  Mamluks  appointed  her  sultana  on 
30  Muharram  648/4  May  1250  with  ‘Izz  al-Din 
Aybak  al-Turkumani  as  commander.  Though  women 
had  exercised  power  as  royal  spouses  and  regents 
before,  her  formal  recognition  as  ruler  in  her  own 
right  was  unheard-of  in  the  Muslim  Near  East,  the 
only  prc-cedent  being  the  sultanate  of  Radiyya  [^.v.  ] of 
Dihli  from  634/1236  to  637/1240.  Her  claim  to 
legitimacy  rested  on  her  status  as  wife  of  the  late 
sultan  and,  what  is  more,  mother  of  their  dead  son,  as 
seen  in  her  regnal  name  Walidat  al-Khalil.  Her  elec- 
tion by  Mamluks  marks  the  transition  from  Ayyubid 
to  Mamiuk  rule.  Their  choice  of  a woman,  unusual  as 
it  may  seem,  was  considered.  AJ-3alib  himself  had 
recommended  her  as  chief  advisor  to  his  son,  and  she 
had  proven  worthy  of  his  trust  after  his  death.  The  en- 
thronement of  their  female  compatriot  may  have  been 
facilitated  by  a less  restrictive  view  of  elite  women’s 
roles  among  tribal  Turks  and  a general  propensity  to 
hold  women  in  high  esteem.  Her  coin  titulature  reads 
“al-Musta^5imiyya,  al-3^ihiyya,  Malikat  al- 
Muslimln,  Walidat  al-Malik  al-Man$ur  (i.c. 
^halrl)”.  The  loyalty  to  the  ^Abbasid  caliph  al- 
Musta^^jim  herein  declared  was  never  rewarded  by  his 


investiture  of  her.  Although  late  reports  about  a 
caliphal  letter  objecting  to  a woman’s  sultanate  and  a 
similar  pronouncement  by  a leading  jurist  arc  ques- 
tionable, Shadjar  al-Durr’s  claim  to  the  Ayyubid 
throne  could  be  and  was  repudiated  by  the  Syrian 
Ayyubid  al-Na?ir  Yusuf  on  several  counts,  including 
her  sex  and  slave  origin.  Loath  to  lose  the  Syrian 
provinces  the  Bahri  Mamluks  felt  compelled  to 
replace  her  by  a man.  Shadjar  al-Durr  therefore  ceded 
the  throne  to  her  as  yet  undistingui.shcd  commander 
Aybak  on  28  Rabl^  II  648/30 July  1250.  However,  her 
formal  abdication  did  not  put  an  end  to  her  pre- 
eminent part  in  ruling  the  country,  as  is  attested  by  all 
sources;  in  fact,  she  still  signed  royal  decrees  as  late  as 
653/1255.  Aybak  married  her  either  the  day  after  his 
tentative  promotion  or  sometime  after  he  deposed  the 
child  al-Ashraf  Musa,  of  Yemenite  Ayyubid  descent, 
in  651/1254,  who  had  replaced  him  as  nominal  sultan 
five  days  after  his  installation.  Having  dealt  with  the 
Syrian  enemy  and  internal  Bahri  opposition,  he 
thought  to  challenge  his  wife’s  position  by  contracting 
a marriage  with  the  Zangid  princess  of  Maw$il. 
Shadjar  al-Durr  heard  of  his  plans  and  had  him  killed 
on  23  Rabl^  1 655/10  April  1257.  But  her  attempts  to 
retain  influence  as  kingmaker  came  to  nothing.  On  1 1 
Rabi^  11/28  April,  her  naked  corpse  was  found  lying 
outside  the  Citadel.  She  wa.s  buried  in  the  tomb  she 
had  built  for  herself.  The  ''ddhiyat  al-dahr  whom  no 
woman  rivalled  in  beauty  and  no  man  in  determina- 
tion” (Barhebraeus)  had  finally  lost  the  struggle  for 
power.  Her  posthumous  career  as  historical  and 
literary  character  exemplifies  the  transformation  of 
fragmentary  evidence  into  ever  more  readable  stories, 
into  history  and  her  story. 

Bibliography:  1.  Sources.  SccG.  Schrcgic,  Die 
Sultanin  von  AgypUn.  Sagarat  ad- Durr  in  der  arabiuhen 
Gesthichisschreibung  und  Literature  Wiesbaden  1961 
(excellent  exhaustive  monograph),  to  which  should 
be  added  Cl.  Cahen  and  Ibrahim  Chabbouh,  Le 
Testament  d ’al-Malik  of  $dlih  Ayyub,  in  BEt.  Or.^  xxix 
(1977).  97-114;  Cahen,  (Jne  source  pour  Thistoire  des 
Croisades:  les  memoires  de  Sa^d  al-Din  ibn  Hamawiya 
Djuwayniy  in  idem,  Les  peuples  musulmans  dans 
Thistoire  medievalce  Damascus  1977,  457-82;  Ibn  al- 
Dawadari,  Kanz  al-durare  viii,  Cairo  1971;  Yafi^i, 
Mir^dt  al-djandUe  Haydarabad  1918-20. 

2.  Studies.  H.L.  Gottschalk.  Die  dgyptische 
Sultanin  ^garat  ad-Durr  in  Geschichte  und  Dichtungy  in 
WZKMy  Ixi  (1967),  41-61;  M.  Chapoutot-Remadi, 
Chajar  ad-Durr  (?‘1257).  Esclave,  mamluke  et  sultane 
d’Egypte,  in  C.A.  Julien,  Les  AJricainsy  iv,  Paris 
1977,  101-27;  P.  Thorau,  Sultan  Baibars  /.  von 
Agypteny  Wiesbaden  1987;  R.  Irwin,  The  Middle  East 
in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Early  Mamiuk  Sultanate  1250- 
1382,  London  1986;  P.M.  Holt,  The  Age  of  the 
Crusades:  The  Near  East  from  the  eleventh  century  to  151 7, 
London  1986;  R.S.  Humphreys,  From  Saladin  to  the 
Mongols,  Albany  1977;  U.  Haarmann  (ed.), 
Geschichte  der  arabischen  Welt,  Munich  1987;  Ahmad 
^Abd  ar-Razik,  La  femme  au  temps  des  Mamlouks  en 
Egypte,  Cairo  1973.  (L.  Ammann) 

SHADUNA.  the  Arabic  name  of  one  of  the 
or  provinces  of  al-Andalus.  It  stems!  from  EaCiS 
Asido,  a Roman  and  then  Visigothic  town  also  called 
MadTnat  Ibn  Salim  in  Muslim  times,  the  modern 
Medina  Sidonia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
kuras  of  Seville  and  Mor6n;  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Algeciras;  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  sea. 
There  is  no  clear  information  about  the  kura's  capital, 
since  the  sources  mention  at  times  Jerez  (SharTsh). 
Medina  Sidonia,  Arcos  or  a certain  Hat^irat  ICalsana 
and  Kadis  or  DjazTrat  K^is.  According  to  contem- 
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porary  authors,  ^aduna  was  divided  into  numerous 
districts,  including  villages,  towns  and  fortresses 
{hufun).  Amongsi  these  arc  mentioned  in  the  Dhikr 
htldd  at' Andaliis  Areas,  Ibn  Salim,  Nablab, 

Sanlucar.  Galyana,  al-Kanapr,  al-AIjiwas  and  KaFat 
Ward.  Concerning  the  towns,  this  work  distinguished 
especially  Cadiz  and  Jerez.  Algeciras.  a major  centre 
of  al-Andalus  all  through  its  long  history,  formed  part 
of  this  kura  at  an  early  period  but  soon  became  the 
chef-lieu  of  an  independent  province.  According  to 
Ibn  Qiialib  and  al-Himyari,  Shaduna  was  bountifully 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  land  and  sea,  and  covered 
25  square  miles. 

Ibn  al-Shabbat  relates  that  Tarilji  \q.v.]  disembark- 
ed in  al-Andalus  and  marched  on  the  Wadi  Lakko, 
where  he  confronted  the  troops  of  King  Rodcric.  After 
defeating  the  Visigothic  ruler,  the  Muslims  besieged 
Madlnat  ^aduna.  In  125/743,  the  d^und  of  Filas(in 
(i.e.  Palestine)  settled  in  the  province;  this  is  the  first 
reference  to  Shaduna  as  a kura.  Towards  127/745  the 
Kaysl  rebels  led  by  al-Sumayl  assembled  there  against 
the  Kalbis  of  Abu  'l-I^aUar.  The  Ma£|jus  [q.v.]  or 
Northmen  landed  on  the  coast  of  Shaduna  in  229/844 
and  occupied  the  port  of  Cadiz,  although  the  greater 
part  of  their  fleet  sailed  up  the  Guadalquivir  towards 
Seville.  Being  highly  fertile  and  prt>ductivc.  as  noted 
ab<»vc,  the  district  paid  tribute  of  50.60(1  dinars  in  the 
time  of  al-Hakam  I,  and  it  furthermore  furnished  al- 
most half  the  20,000  cavalry  which  could  be  mobilised 
in  ^Abd  al-Rahman  II’s  time. 

The  sources  arc  sparse  about  the  succeeding  period 
up  to  the  constituting  of  the  taifas.  It  was  at  Shaduna 
that  the  Banu  mazrun,  Berbers  who  had  come  over  to 
reinforce  al-Man$ur*s  army  in  the  Peninsula,  overran 
a land  in  the  grip  of  civil  warfare.  Set  apart  in  the 
kura  of  ^aduna,  they  formed  a taifa  around  the 
stronghold  of  Arcos,  and  their  authority  was  recognis- 
ed by  Jerez  and  Cadiz,  ^aduna  had  three  rulers 
before  being  absorbed  by  the  ‘Abbadid  of  Seville,  al- 
Mu'tadid:  Muhammad  b.  Qjazrun  (402-20/1011-29), 
^Abdun  b.  Muhammad  (420-45/1029-53)  and 
Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  al-^a^im  (445-51/1053- 
9).  It  belonged  to  the  taifa  of  Seville  until  the 
Almoravids  took  over  al-Andalus  in  483/1090.  In  the 
middle  of  the  6th/l3th  century,  ^All  b.  ^Isa  b. 
Maymun  led  a rising  in  Cadiz,  as  part  of  the 
generalised  anti-Almoravid  movement  which  split  the 
country  into  fragments,  which  arc  called  the  “second 
taifas”.  From  540/1145  onwards  he  proclaimed  the 
Almohads,  and  the  territory  of  the  ancient  kura  re- 
mained under  the  new  dynasty’s  aegis,  although  soon 
menaced  by  the  Castilian  armies  of  the  Reconquista. 
Thus  ca.  572/1176  Ferdinand  11  attacked  Arcos  and 
Jerez.  It  was  there  that  the  tentative  movements  for 
e.xpansion  of  Ibn  Hud  were  halted,  defeated  by 
Castile  at  Jerez  in  627/1230.  'I'hc  Muslims  remained 
in  the  region,  but  once  Seville  fell  in  646/1248,  they 
found  themselves  defenceless.  Then  Castile  seized 
Cadiz  in  660/1262.  Two  years  later  came  the  Mudejar 
rebellion  against  Alfonso  X,  supported  from 
Granada,  as  a result  of  which  the  Castilians  decreed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mudejars  from  this  region,  thus 
subduing  the  populations  of  Jerez,  Medina  Sidonia, 
Vcjcr,  Sanlucar,  Arcos,  etc.  Shaduna  became 
henceforth  the  political  and  military  frontier  with  the 
Nasrid  kingdom  of  Granada  [sec  na^rids]. 

Bibliography  : RazI,  tr.  I..^vi- Provencal,  La  des- 
cription de  rEspagne  d' Ahmad  ai-Rdzt,  in  And.  y xiii 
(1953),  96-7;  'Udhrl,  7arfi^  al-a^hdr,  cd.  al- 
Ahwanl,  Madrid  1965,  117-20;  Yakut,  Bulddn,  in- 
dex; Ru^atl,  I/ctibds  al-anwdry  cd.  E.  Molina  and  J. 
Bosch,  Madrid  1992,  83;  Ibn  Ghalib.  FarJ^t  al- 


anjusy  text  294,  ir.  J.  Vallve,  Una  descripcidn  de 
Elspana,  Bart:elona  1975,  382;  Himyarl,  Rawd,  cd. 

I.,^vi- Provencal,  nos.  10.  89,  91,  132,  14,  159;  D/^ikr 
bildd  al-AndaluSy  cd.  Molina.  Madrid  1983,  64-5; 

Makkarl,  Najh  al-ftby  cd.  ^ Abbas,  1,  141,  144,  237, 

256,  258,  260,  269,  328,  346,  iii,  24,  50;  Ibn 
Ba.ssam.  Lh^aJ^iray  ed.  ^ Abbas,  Beirut  1979,  I,  485, 
iii,  21,  iv,  535,  v,  145;  M^.  J.  Viguera,  Los  reinos  de 
taifas  y las  invasiones  magrebiesy  Madrid  1992;  Vallve, 

La  division  territorial  de  la  Espana  musulmanay  Madrid 
1986,  325-6;  idem,  Nuevas  ideas  sobre  la  conquista  drabe 
de  Espana.  Toponomia  y onomdsticay  Madrid  1989. 

(F.  Roldan-C astro) 

SHAFA^A  (a.),  intercession,  mediation.  He 
who  makes  the  intercession  is  called  ^dji^  and  ihaji^. 

The  word  is  also  used  in  other  than  theological 
language,  e.g.  in  laying  a petition  before  a king  {L^A 
S.V.),  in  interceding  for  a debtor  fal-Bukharl.  Istikrddy 
18).  Very  little  is  known  of  intercession  in  judicial 
procedure.  In  the  Haditji  it  is  said:  “He  who  by  his  in- 
tcrce.ssion  puts  out  of  operation  one  of  the  hudud  Allah 
is  putting  himself  in  opposition  to  God”  (Ibn  Hanbal, 

Musnady  ii,  70,  82;  cf.  al-Bukharl.  Anbiyd'^y  54/11; 

Hudud,  12). 

I.  In  official  Islam. 

The  word  is  usually  found  in  the  theological  sen.se, 
particularly  in  eschatological  descriptions;  it  already 
occurs  in  the  Kurban  in  this  use.  Muhammad  became 
acquainted  through  Jewish  and  more  particularly 
Christian  inllucnccs  with  the  idea  of  eschatological  in- 
tercession. In  Job  xxxiii,  23  IT.  (the  text  is  corrupt), 
the  angels  arc  mentioned  who  intercede  for  man  to 
release  him  from  death.  In  Job  v,  I,  there  is  reference 
to  the  saints  (by  whom  here  also  angels  are  probably 
meant),  to  whom  man  turns  in  his  need.  Abraham  is 
a mortal  saint  whom  we  find  interceding  in  the  Old 
'Festament  (in  the  story  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah). 

In  the  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphicaJ  literature, 
we  again  find  the  same  classes  of  beings  with  the  same 
function:  the  angels  {lest.  Adam,  ix,  3)  and  the  saints 
(2.  Maccab.,  xv,  14;  Assumptio  MosiSy  xii,  6).  In  the  ear- 
ly Christian  literature  the  same  idea  rep>eatedly  oc- 
curs, but  here  we  have  two  further  classes  of  beings: 
the  apostles  and  the  martyrs  (cf.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in 
Migne.  Patrologia  GraecUy  xxxiii,  1115;  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets. apostles,  martyrs;  cf.  xivi,  850;  Ixi,  581). 

In  the  Kurban,  interce.ssion  occurs  mainly  in  a 
negative  context.  The  day  of  judgment  is  described  as 
a day  on  which  no  ihafd^a  will  be  accepted  (sura  II,  48, 

254).  This  is  directed  against  Muhammad’s  enemies 
as  is  evident  from  X.  18:  “they  serve  not  God  but 
what  brings  them  neither  ill  nor  good  and  they  say 
these  are  our  intercessors  with  God”;  cf.  also 
EXXIV,  48:  “the  intervention  of  those  who  make 
iiiajd^a  will  not  avail  them”. 

But  the  possibility  of  intercession  is  not  absolutely 
excluded.  XXXIX,  44  says:  “Say:  the  intercession 
belongs  to  God,  etc.”.  Passages  are  fairly  numerous 
in  which  this  statement  is  defined  to  mean  that  ihajd^a 
is  only  possible  with  God’s  (permission:  “Who  should 
intervene  with  Him,  without  His  (Permission?”  (II, 

255,  cf.  X,  3).  Those  who  receive  God’s  permission 

for  ihafd^a  arc  explained  as  follows:  “The  fAa/&%ip@iifclar.COm 

ly  for  those  who  have  an  ^ahd  with  the  Merciful” 

(^IX,  87)  and  XLllI,  86:  “They  whom  they  invoke 
besides  God  shall  not  be  able  to  intercede  except  those 
who  bear  witness  to  the  truth”.  XXI,  26-8  is  remark- 
able where  the  power  of  intercession  is  evidently 
credited  to  the  angels:  “they  say  the  Merciful  has 
begotten  offspring.  Nay,  they  are  but  His  honoured 
servants  who  ...  and  they  offer  not  to  intercede  save 
on  behalf  of  whom  it  pleaseth  Him”.  It  ap(pears  that 
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the  angels  arc  meant  by  the  honoured  servants.  XL, 

7 (cf-  XLII,  5)  is  more  definite:  *' Those  who  bear  the 
throne  and  surround  it  sing  the  praises  of  rheir  Lord 
and  believe  in  Him  and  Impltire  forgiveness  for  those 
who  believe  (saying),  Our  Lord;  who  embracest  all 
things  in  mercy  and  knowledge;  bestow  forgiveness  on 
them  that  repent  and  follow  Thy  path  and  keep  them 
from  the  pains  of  Hell”. 

Such  utterances  paved  the  way  for  an  unrestricted 
adoption  by  Islam  of  the  principle  of  ^afd^ar  In  the 
classical  Hadith  which  reflects  the  development  of 
ideas  to  about  (50  A.H.,  we  already  have  ample  ma- 
terial. Shafid'a  is  usually  mentioned  here  in 
eschatological  descriptions.  But  d iihouid  be  noted  that 
the  Prophet,  even  in  his  lifetime,  is  said  to  have  made 
intercession.  ^ Alisha  relates  that  he  often  slipped 
quietly  from  her  side  at  night  to  go  to  the  cemetery  of 
BakJ^  al-Gharkad  l to  beseech  forgiveness  of  God 
for  the  dead  (Muslim^  Djand\z^  102;  cf  al-Tirmidhf. 
D^and^z^  59).  Similarly^  his  isti^hfaT  b mentioned  in 
the  (e.g.  Ibn  Hanbal,  A/urndd,  iv,  170) 

and  its  efficacy  explained  iihid. , 388).  The  prayer  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  then  became  or  remained  an  in- 
tegral pan  of  this  ^aldt  (e.g.  Abu  Isbak  afShirazL 
Kitdb  <d-Tanbih,  ed.  TJ.W,  Juyiiboll,  48)  to  which  a 
high  degree  of  importance  was  attributed.  Cf. 
Muslim,  Djgrtd^iz.  58;  'Tf  a community  of  Muslims, 
a hundred  strong,  perform  the  over  a Muslim 

and  all  pray  for  his  sins  to  be  forgiven  him,  this  prayer 
will  surely  be  granted”  ; and  Ibn  79,  100, 

where  the  number  a hundred  is  reduced  to  three  rows 

(f(i/*iy), 

Muhammad's  intercession  at  the  day  of  judgment 
is  described  In  a tradition  which  frequently  occurs 
(c.g.  al-Bukharl.  'Tawhid^  19;  Muslim,  /wmn,  322, 
326-9;  al-TirmidJlL  Taf^ir,  sQra  XVIJ,  19;  Ibn  Han- 
bal,  it  4).  the  main  features  of  which  are  as  follows. 
On  the  day  of  judgment,  God  will  assemble  the 
believers;  in  their  need  they  turn  to  Adam  For  his  in- 
tercession, He  reminds  them,  however,  that  through 
him  sin  entered  the  world  and  refers  them  to  Nub-  But 
he  also  mentions  his  sins  and  refers  them  to  IbrahTm. 
In  this  way,  they  appeal  in  vain  to  the  great  apostles 
of  Gfjd  until  ^Isa  finally  advises  them  to  appeal  to 
Muhammad  for  assistance.  The  latter  will  gird 
himself  and  with  God's  permission  throw  himself 
before  Him,  Then  he  will  be  told  ‘^arise  and  say,  in- 
tercession is  granted  thee”.  God  will  thereupon  name 
him  a defiTiite  number  to  be  released  and  when  he  has 
led  these  into  Paradise,  he  will  again  throw  himself 
before  his  Lord  and  the  same  stages  will  again  be 
repeated  several  times  until  finally  Muhammad  says, 
”0  Lord,  now  there  are  only  left  in  hell  those  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kurban,  are  to  remain  there  eternally”. 

This  tradition  is  in  its  different  forms  the  Locus 
classicus  tor  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  intercession 
to  Muhammad  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  apostles. 
In  some  traditions  it  is  numbered  among  the 
charismata  allotted  to  him  (e.g,  al-Bukhari.  ja/at,  56). 

Muhammad's  then  is  recognised  by  the 

it  is  based  on  XVII,  79:  ''Perhaps  the  Lord 
shall  call  thee  to  an  honourable  place”;  and  on  XCIIL 
5:  "and  thy  Lord  shall  give  a reward  with  which  thou 
shah  Imi  pleased”  (al-RazLs  commentary  on  sura  11, 
48,  2nd  cf.  earlier,  Muslim,  Imdn,  320). 

Muhammad  is  said  to  have  been  offered  the  privilege 
of  by  a message  from  his  Lord  as  a choice;  the 

alternative  was  the  assurance  that  half  of  his  com- 
munity would  enter  paradise.  Muhammad,  however, 
preferred  the  right  of  intercession,  doubtless  because 
he  thought  he  would  get  a considerable  result  from  it 
^ai-Xirmidhi.  ^i/at  al-Kijfdma,  13;  Ibn  Hanbal.  iv, 
404). 


The  traditions  describe  very  vividly  how  the 
"people  of  hell”  (^flhtmn^mijrydny  are  released  from 
their  fearful  state.  Some  have  had  to  suffer  com- 
paratively little  from  the  flames;  others  on  the  other 
hand  are  already  in  part  lurnccl  to  cinders.  I'hcy  are 
sprinkled  wiib  water  from  the  well  of  life  and  they  are 
restored  to  a healthy  condition  (e.g.  Muslim,  Itndn^ 

320). 

In  another  class  of  traditions  it  b said  that  every 
prophet  has  a "supplication”  {^da^wa)  and  that 
Muhammad  keeps  hb  secret  in  order  to  imercede  with 
God  for  his  community  on  the  day  of  judgment  (cf. 
e.g.  Ibn  Hanbal,  ii.  3 13;  Muslim,  fmdn,  334). 

In  accordance  with  the  Christian  conception  men- 
tioned above,  Lslam  was  not  content  to  make  Muham- 
mad the  sole  conveyor  of  intercession.  At  his  side,  we 
find  angels,  prophets,  martyrs  and  even  simple 
believers  (al-Bu|^arT,  Tdwhid,  24/5;  Ibn  Hanbal,  lii, 

94;  Abu  DawQd,  DJihdd.  26;  aJ-Tabari,  Tafsfr  on 
^ur^an,  XIX,  87).  But  it  is  Muhammad  who  will  be 
the  prime  intercessor  (Muslim,  Imdn^  330,  332; 

3;  Abu  Dawud,  Suirna,  13).  For  the  Shi^a. 
naturally,  the  power  of  intercession  after  the  Prophet 
falls  abcjve  all  to  the  Imams  (see  e.g,  M.J,  McDer- 
mott. ’The  theQlogy  of  ai -Shaikh  al-Muftd,  Beirut  1978, 

254-5). 

Finally,  one  should  examine  the  question  of  those 
for  whom  intercession  will  be  efficacious.  In  classical 
Tradition,  the  response  in  principle  which  is  given 
there  is  that  ihafd^a  is  valid  for  all  those  who  do  not 
associate  anything  with  God  {cf.  al-Bukhari.  Tamhtd^ 

19:  al-Tirmidhi,  ^ifsU  al-kiydma,  13).  even  if  they  have 
nevertheless  been  guilty  of  grave  sins  (of  which  they 
have  not  repented),  A famous  makes  the 

Prophet  say,  "My  intercession  will  be  for  the  grave 
sinners  of  my  community  {li-ahl  al-kabdHr  min  um- 
mafO”  (Abu  Dawud,  Sunna,  21;  aJ'TirmidllL  ^oc.  cit. , 

11;  Ibn  Macya.  Zuhd,  37).  Such  b the  position  of  the 
Sunni  theologians  (cf.  aJ-A^^ari,  Makdldt,  Wiesbaden 
1963,  474),  including  the  HanbaJis  (cf.  Laoust,  La 
pw/eision  dejm  dlbn  Bat^a,  Damascus  1958,  lOOoftr.), 

For  them,  the  Prophet's  intercession  will  concern  all 
those  believers  who,  because  of  their  sins,  would  have 
merited  divine  punishment,  with  God  either  admit- 
ting them  to  His  Paradise  immediately  or  else  bring- 
ing them  forth  from  Hell  at  the  end  of  a period  of  time 
more  or  less  protracted  (see  al-R^T.  Ta/jJr  on  K,ur^an, 

11,  48,  beginning  of  the  second  mas^ala,  ed.  Tehran 
n.d.,  iii,  56),  The  Mu^cazila,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
well  as  the  Kharidjites,  reject  this  interpretation  (see 
al-Baglidadi.  U^dt  aLdtn,  Istanbul  1928,  244;  Ibn 
Hazm,  Fi^aL  Cairo  1317-21,  iv,  63).  For  the 
Mu^taziJa,  prophetal  intercession  can  only  operate  in 
favour  of  sinners  who  have  already  repented  (see 
Mankdim  ■ Ps,  ^Abd  al-^abbar,  ShaTh  qI-u^uI  ai- 
Cairo  1965,  688,  691);  they  consider  It  to  be, 
on  God's  part,  an  extra  act  of  favour  (jadt)  (see  al- 
Ash^arl.  Mdkdtdi^  474;  Mankdim,  op,  cit,„  691;  al- 
Razi,  7a/ji>,  iii,  56).  Against  the  Sunni  position,  the 
Mu'^taziia  invoke  certain  of  the  f^urianic  verses  cited 
above,  notably  XL,  18,  and  XXI,  28  (cf.  Mankdim, 

689;  al-RazI,  op.  ri/. , iii,  56). 

Eihii&^raphy  (in  addition  to  works  ciie<f  COITI 

article  and  older  bibi.  in  ELY  Ibn  Kbuzayma, 

Tawbid^  Cairo  1968,  241-325;  Adjum, 

Cairo  J93D,  331-52;  Ibn  Furak,  bdridyarrad  mokdidt 
Beirut  1987,  167-70;  BakiHani,  Tomhxd, 

Beirut  19S7,  365-77;  idem  fmdj.,  Cairo  1963.  168- 
76;  Djuwavnt.  Paris  1938,  222;  Abu  Va^la, 

MuHamad^  Beirut  1974,  § 375;  Abu  'l-Mu^In  al- 
Nasafi,  Tab^ha^  iJ,  Damascus  1993,  792-7;  L. 

Gardet,  Dieu  tt  ia  desiinh  de  i 'komme,  Paris  1967,  311- 
14;  K.  Riad,  ^Jjafa'^a  dam  If  Co  ran.  in  OTientaha 
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Suetana,  kxx  (1981),  37-62;  D.  Gimarc^  /-a  tfattrine 
d af  Ash^aru  Paris  1990,  497-500 

„ , realp.atid^Je(5Ml’'®’'‘'=’‘-l°-  ^jimaret]) 

2.  In  popular  piery. 

Ali hough  fhc  Throne  Verse  {siira  II,  155)  asks, 
“Who  could  intercede  with  Him  except  by  His  per- 
mission?” many  Muslims  believed  that  the  Prophet 
was  granted  this  iKrrmissiorit  as  XVII,  79  speaks  of  his 
“special  rank”.  Another  Kur^anic  verse  that  seems  to 
allow  intercession  was  XT,  7,  where  “those  who  carry 
the  divine  throne”  are  mentioned  as  constandy  asking 
divine  forgiveness,  I'hus  the  l^jelief  devekiped  that 
even  pious  acts  could  serve  as  intercessors;  the  Kurban 
will  intercede  for  those  who  have  studied  and  recited 
it  devoutly,  and  this  hope  is  often  expressed  in  prayers 
written  at  the  end  of  manuscripts  of  it.  Other  religious 
works  could  be  imagined  as  imereeding,  such  as  the 
profession  of  faith;  even  mosques  were  thought  to  be 
transformed  into  white  camels  or  boats  to  carry  to 
Paradise  those  who  had  regularly  performed  fheir 
prayers  in  them,  just  as  Friday  might  appear  as  a 
beautiful  youth  to  intercede  for  people  who  had 
honoured  him  by  attending  the  Friday  worship.  It  was 
also  believed  that  martyrs  could  intercede  on  behalf  of 
family  and  friends,  and  that  children  who  had  died  In 
infancy  would  intercede  for  their  parents  to  have  them 
brought  to  Paradise,  because  otherwise  they  would 
feel  lonely. 

But  the  most  important  intercessor  is  Muhammad, 
and  the  numerous  pt-ople  in  the  Muslim  world  who 
are  called  “Mubammad  ^afi^”  bear  witness  to  (his 
belief,  which  is  based  on  the  legend  that  at  fToomsday, 
all  prophets  (including  the  sinless  Jesus)  will  call  out 
nqfsi  na/sf  “I  myself  [want  to  be  saved}”  while 
Mub^i^friad  calls  out  urnmaif  utnrtiatr * ‘ tny  community, 
my  community  [should  be  saved]".  Innumerable 
folk-songs  and  also  high-llown  poetical  descriptions 
tell  how  he  will  lead  his  community  to  Paradise  carry- 
ing the  green  "banner  of  praise”  for 

his  is  meant,  it  is  believed,  for  the  grave  sinners 

of  his  Community- 

Many  prayers  contain  the  request  that  Cod  may 
granl  His  prophet  tlie  position  of  honour  in  which  he 
can  intercede  for  his  community;  typical  is  the  prayer 
i n al-D|azuirs  Daid^H  ai-^a^rdl,  “O  God  , appoint  our 
lord  Muhammad  as  the  most  trusted  of  speakers  and 
the  most  prevailing  of  requesters  and  the  first  of  in- 
tercessors and  the  most  favoured  of  those  whose  in- 
tercession is  acceptable  ...  etc.”.  There  is  barely  a 
poet — “heretic,  drug  addict  (hhdngi)  or  wine-bibber” 
(as  a Sindhi  bard  sings  in  the  I9th  century) — who  has 
not  relied  upon  the  Prophet's  intercession,  and  to 
redte  blessings  over  him  was  believed  to  attract  his 
Special  help.  Poetry  in  which  hope  for  is  ex- 

pressed is  found  abundantly  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
Islamic  world,  whether  one  turns  to  a scholar  like  Ibn 
Khaldun  in  North  Africa  or  to  a folk  poet  in  the 
Khowar  language  in  the  Karakorum.  The  Urdu  poet 
MTr  Muhammad  TakT  Mir  (d.  1223/1010 
claims; 

"'Why  do  you  worry,  O Mir,  thinking  of  your  black 

book? 

T he  person  of  the  Seal  of  Prophets  is  a guarantee  for 

your  salvation!” 

and  the  Mamiuk  SuUan  K,ayitbiy  of  Egypt  was  as 
convinced  of  the  Prophet ‘s  intercession  as  were  poets 
in  Sind,  who  loved  to  enumerate  dozens  of  countries 
over  which  the  Prophet's  stretches  (mosdy  in 

alliterating  groups  of  names).  All  of  them  claimed  that 
their  “hand  was  on  his  skirt”  to  implore  his  help,  and 
some,  like  the  Urdu  poet  Muhdn  Kakorawi  (d.  1905) 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  poetry  written  in  his  praise 


might  be  recited  at  Doomsday  lo  make  the  Prophet  in- 
tercede on  his  behalf  (although  the  Hadtih  ex  pressed  ly 
emphasises  the  utnmn^  not  an  individual,  as  recipient 
of  intercession.)  Even  Hindu  poets  wrote  poetry  in  the 
hope  of  the  Prophet ^s  intercession,  and  the  believers’ 
fear  of  the  terrible  Day  of  Judgment  was  more  and 
more  tempered  by  adding  the  dement  of  hope, 
represented  by  the  Prophet’s  loving  care  for  his  com- 
munity . 

Bibliography  : M.  Horten,  Die  r^ligidsen  Vorstd- 
iungswdt  dfs  Volkes  im  /^/^lnI,  Halle  1917;  Tor  An- 
drac.  Die  person  Muhammads  in  iehre  und  glauben  seiner 
gemeinde^  Stockholm  1918;  Taede  Huitema,  De 
voonpretak  (shafa^a.)  in  den  I.xndcn  1936;  Con- 

stance Pad  wick,  Mmlim  derations , London  1960;  A. 
Schiiumel,  And  Mu/tamrnad  is  His  Messenger,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  1985.  (Awnf.marie  Schimmel) 

aL'SHAFAK  (a.),  morning  or  evening  twilight,  the 
periods  between  daybreak  {ol-fa^r  or  iulu^ 
and  sunrise  nl-ditims)  and  between  sunset  {g/turuh 
al-shoms)  and  nightfall  (tnughtb  al-sha/ak).  These  are  of 
special  importance  in  Islamic  ritual  because  they 
relate  to  three  of  the  prayers  [sec  salat  and  mTkat,  i]: 
the /ff^V  prayer  is  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  daybreak  and  must  be  completed  before  sunrise, 
the  maghrib  prayer  begins  as  soon  a$  possible  after 
sunset,  and  the  ^iihd^  prayer  as  soon  as  possible  after 
nightfall.  Al-Biruni  [<y.  f.  j gives  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion in  al-Kandn  al-Mas^ddf  (Haydarab^  1954-6,  it, 

948-50),  here  summarised.  In  the  morning  a long  thin 
column  of  light  appears  first,  which  is  more  or  less  jn- 
clined  to  the  horizon  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
locality.  This  is  called  the  “false  dawn”  {al-fubh  a/- 
kddhi^  or  ai'/a^T  ai-kd^ib)  or,  because  of  its  shape. 

“the  tail  of  the  woir’  {^nnab  al-sirhdn).  Prayer  at  this 
time  is  forbidden.  This  i$  followed  by  the  “true 
dawn"  (al-stibli  al-sddik),  first  as  a faint  white  light 
which  gradually  extends  in  the  form  of  a crescent 
along  the  horizon;  it  marks  the  time  lor  the  beginning 
of  the /a^r  prayer.  Next  comes  the  “red  dawn”  (al- 
al-abmeir).  The  same  phenomena  occur  in  the 
evening  but  in  the  reverse  order,  although  “the  wolfs 
tail”  is  not  seen  so  frequently  in  the  evening.  The 
“wolfs  tall”  in  the  morning  corresponds  in  fact  to  the 
phenomenon  known  as  the  zodiacal  light,  already 
mentioned  in  Kurban.  II,  183-  Redhouse  (1878  and 
1880)  has  gathered  numerous  references  from  Arabic, 

Persian  and  Turkish  sources. 

The  Shafi^Is,  MalikTs  and  Hanbalis  arc  in  accord 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  red  glow  (muglirb  ai’^^ofak 
ai-ahmar)  in  the  evening  sky  should  mark  the  end  of 
the  interval  for  the  mngtxib  prayer  and  the  beginning 
of  that  for  the  sprayer.  Abu  Hanffa,  on  (he  other 
hand,  favoured  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
white  glow,  and  bis  pupils  Abu  Yusuf  and  Muham- 
mad al-ShaybanT  followed  other  schools  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  various  definitions  have  been  collected  by 
Wiedemann  and  Frank  (1926),  and  al-BTrunJ's  discus- 
sion in  his  Ijrdd  dl-mokdl  ji  omt  ai-$ildl  has  been  studied 
by  E.S.  Kennedy  (1976). 

Various  Muslim  astronomers  determined  the  angle 
of  solar  depression  below  the  horizon  at  the  times  of, 
daybreak  and  nightfall,  which  are  not  identicaiTO[^^M3l"-C0m 
other.  The  actual  values  depend  on  atmospheric  con- 
ditions and  the  inJluence  of  moonlight  as  well  as  on 
the  sharpness  of  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  Habash 
for  example,  used  18®  for  both,  as  did  Ibn 
Yunus  ).  ALBtrunr  [g  o.  j suggested  both  18®  and 
17®,  and  al- Kay  ini  (ca.  400/1000)  based  his  calcula- 
tions on  17®.  Ibn  M u^adh  (see  below)  mentioned  18® 
and  19®  hut  used  J9®  in  his  calculations.  In  the  corpus 
I of  tables  for  time-keeping  used  in  Cairo  from  the 
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7th/ 1 3th  to  the  1 3th/ 1 9th  century,  some  of  which  go 
back  to  Ibn  Yilnus^  19“  is  uiied  for  morning  and  17* 
for  evening^ twilight.  al-Dln  al-TusT  [17. tf.] 

assumed  18^  for  both  phenomena.  AbMarrakush? 
[7,  tr.  J favoured  20®  and  16®,  but  aJ  - Kh  alTlI  {ca. 
760/1360),  who  otherwise  relied  heavily  on  him,  used 
19®  and  17®  in  the  corpus  of  tables  that  was  used  in 
Damascus  from  the  8ih/14th  to  the  13th/ 19th  century. 

The  duration  of  twilight  is  a func- 

tion of  the  solar  longitude  and  terrestrial  latitude  and 
hence  varies  throughout  the  year  as  well  as  from  one 
latitude  to  another,  fts  determination  is  a trivial  ex- 
tension of  the  general  problem  of  determining  time 
from  solar  altitude,  a problem  that  was  extremely 
popular  amongst  Muslim  astronomers.  The  earliest 
table  displaying  this  interval  is  due  to  Habash  and  is 
based  on  an  approximate  Indian  formula  for  time- 
keeping (as  well  as  on  the  parameter  18®);  the  time  is 
given  in  seasonal  hours  and  the  table  serves  all 
latitudes  (up  to  ca.  45*).  T^ater  tables,  based  mainly  on 
exact  formulae,  are  found  in  the  various  corpuscs  of 
tables  used  for  time-keeping  in  various  localities  [see 
mTi^at.  iij . These  corpuscs  sometimes  contain  in  addi- 
tion a table  of  the  duration  of  total  darkness  (^awf  ai- 
fayl  or  md  bayn  wa  simply  determined 

by  subtracting  morning  and  evening  twilight  from  the 
time  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  1 0th/ 16th- 
century  Cairene  astronomer  Muhammad  b.  Abi  ’I- 
Khayr  aJ-I:lusni  prepared  a set  of  tables  displaying  the 
duration  of  morning  and  evening  twilight  at  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices  for  a series  of  latitudes. 

'I'he  duration  of  twilight  may  also  be  determined 
with  an  astrolabe  [sec  a^turlab),  whose  markings 
sometimes  include  a curve  representing  the  solar 
depression  af  daybreak/nightfall  below  the  horizon, 
enabling  the  user  to  measure  the  time  taken  from  that 
depression  to  the  eastern  or  western  horizon.  In  the 
case  of  the  astrolabic  quadrant  {rub^  ai-mukanfardt}  [see 
two  curves  are  often  included  whose  distance 
from  the  meridian  measures  the  duration  of  morning 
and  evening  twilight  throughout  the  year  (the  meri- 
dian being  cleverly  substituted  for  the  horizon). 

To  explain  the  varying  phenomena  at  twilight,  it  is 
assumed  by  NasTr  al-Dm  al-Tusf  and  i^utb  al-Ofn  al- 
ShlrazT  [7.  i/.  ] and  others  that  the  spherical  earth  is  sur- 
rounded by  a layer  of  vapour  that  contains  earthy  and 
watery  components,  thicker  m the  lower  strata  than  in 
the  upper  ones.  Around  the  veil  of  vapour  is  a layer 
of  pure  air.  The  sun's  rays  cast  a shadow  of  the  earth 
into  these  layers,  the  parts  outside  the  shadow  reflect 
the  light  and  appear  to  shine.  The  earliest  attempt  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  was  by  the  late 
5th/I  Ith-century  Andalusian  fbn  Mu'^a^.  His 
work,  lost  in  the  original,  was  published  as  Lther  de 
cT^piLi cults  in  1542  and.  falsely  associated  with  Ibn  aJ- 
Hayihara  [7.  ti,  ] (the  correct  authorship  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Sabra,  1967),  it  was  inllucntjal  in  Europe  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  Ibn  Mu*^a^  “deserves 
cred  if  fo  r bringing  toget  her  d i verse  v lews  in 
meteorology  and  astronomy  to  form  a coherent 
method  for  determining  the  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere" (Goldstein,  1977),  even  though  his  result, 
namely,  50  miles,  was  not  satisfactory . More  practical 
considerations  of  twilight  are  found  in  zf^s  [7.  f J and 
in  works  on  time-keeping  and  on  instrumentation. 

Bibliography.  JAV.  Redhouse,  On  the  natural 
phenomenon  knotvn  in  the  East  hy  the  name  Sub-hi-kdeib., 
mjBAS,  X (1878),  344-54;  idem,  Identi/ieation  of  the 
* *Fohe  Oawn  ^ ’ of  the  Muslims  mith  the  * ^Zodiacal  Eight ' ^ 
of  the  Europeans.^  in  ibid.,  xx  (1880),  327-34;  L,A, 
^diJlot,  Memoire  sur  les  instruments  astronomiqueS  des 
A Tabes,  in  Afernoires  presentees  ...  a rAeademie  Royaledes 


Inscriptiom,  i ( 1844)  (repr.  Frankfurt  1989),  92-4;  C. 

Schoy,  Geschichtlieh^astronamische  Studien  uber  die  Odm- 
merung,  in  /^aiurzjuissenscha/tliche  Wochenschrift , xiv 
(1915),  209-14,  repr.  in  idem,  Beitrdge  zur  arabisch- 
islamisehen  Mathemutik  und  Astronomie,  2 vob., 
Frankfurt  1988,  i,  89-94;  E.  Wiedemann,  Uber  al- 
Subh  ai-kddib  {die  fahehe  Ddmmerun^.,  in  /j/.,  iij 
(1922),  195,  and  idem,  Ersdteinungen  bei  der  £>0771- 
tnerti  ng  und  bei  Son  nenfinslern  issen  nach  arabisehen 
Queilen^  in  Archiv  fiir  Gesehkhte  der  Medizin,  xv  (1923), 

43-52,  both  repr,  in  idem,  Gesammelte  Sehriften  zur 
arabisek-islamischen  Wissenschaftsgeschiehie,  3 vols., 
Frankfurt  1984,  ii,  700,  1092-101;  idem  and  J. 

Frank,  Oie  Gebetizeiien  im  Islam ^ in  SBFMS  Erlangen^ 

Iviii  (1926),  1-32,  repr.  in  idem,  Aufsdtze  zur 

arabisehen  Wissenseheifisgesehkhte,  2 vols.,  Hildesheim 
and  New  York  1970,  ii,  737-88. 

More  recent  studies  of  astronomical  aspect  of 
twilight  include  the  following:  A.T.  Sabra,  The 
autkoTship  of  the  Liber  de  crepusculLs,  in  Isis,  Iviii 
(1967),  77-85;  E.S.  Kennedy  and  M.-L.  Davidian, 
Al-Qdyinr  on  the  duration  of  dawn  and  twilight,  ij\JMES, 

XX  (1961),  145-53,  repr.  in  Kennedy  et  alii.  Studies 
in  the  Isiamk  exact  scimees,  Beirut  1983,  284-92;  E.S. 
Kennedy,  The  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  Shad&ius  by  - . . at- 
Bfruni,  2 vols.,  Aleppio  1976,  esp.  i,  210-44,  and  ii, 

132-53,  with  a summary  in  idem,  APBiriinr  on  the 
Muslim  times  of  prayer,  in  P.  Chelkowski  (ed.).  The 
scholar  and  the  saini:  siudie.s  in  commemoration  of  Abu  7- 
Jiayhdn  al-Birunt  and  Jaldl  al- Oin  akKumi,  New  York 
1975,  83-94,  repr  in  idem  etak.  Studies  . ..,  299-310; 

D.  A.  King,  Ibn  Vtinus  * Very  Useful  Tables  for  reckoning 
time  by  ike  juw,  in  Archive  for  Hisloty  of  Exact  Science,  x 
(1973),  342-94,  esp.  365-8,  and  idem,  Astronomical 
timekeeping  in  fourteenth-century  Syria,  in  Frocs.  of  the 
First  international  Symposium  for  the  Hist,  of  Arabic 
Science^  Aleppo,  1976,  2 vols.,  Aleppo  1978,  ii,  75-84, 
esp.  pi.  6,  idem  , al-KhalTlTs  Auxiliary  Tables  for  solo- 
ing problems  of  spherical  astronomy,  in  Jnal.  for  the  Hist, 
of  Astronomy,  iv  (1973),  99-110,  esp.  102-103,  and 
idem,  Astronomkal  time-keeping  in  Ottoman  Turkey,  in 
M,  Dizcr(cd.),  Frocs.  of  the  International  Symposium  on 
the  Observatories  in  Islam,  Istanbul  1977,  245-69,  esp. 

249,  all  repr.  in  idem,  Islamic  maihemaikal  astronomy , 

London  1986,  ^Aldershot  1993,  nos.  IX-XII;  B.R. 
Goldstein,  RefracHm^,  twilight,  and  the  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere, in  in  Astronomy,  xx  (1976),  105-7, 

and  idem,  Ibn  Mu^ddh  ’.t  treatise  on  twilight  and  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere,  in  Archioe  for  Hist,  of  Exact 
Science,  xvii  (1977),  97-118,  both  repr,  in  idem. 

Theory  and  ohstroation  in  ancient  and  medieval  astronomy, 

London  1985,  nos,  TX-X;  FJ.  Ragep,  A/a^fr  aZ-Dil? 
al-Tusrs  m^noir  on  astronomy  {al-Tadhkira  ft  Sim  ak 
hay^a),  2 voU.,  New  York  etc,  1993.  1.  294-99,  and 
h,  485-88,  For  an  illustration  of  an  astrolabe  plate 
marked  with  curves  for  twilight  (as  well  as  for  the 
times  of  the  and  ^afr  prayers)  see  R.T.  Gun- 
ther, The  astrolabes  of  the  world,  2 vols.,  Oxford  1932, 
repr.  (in  1 vol.)  London  1976,  I,  296.  For  two 
quadrants  bearing  markings  for  twilight,  see  S. 

CJuzan  a/iV  (eds.),  Syrk,  memoire  et  civilisation,  Paris 
1993,  438,  442-3. 

(E.  Wiedemanni-[D, A6  KmcJljPSr.COm 
SHAFF  B.  'ALI  ac-'Askalani,  Najir  al-DFn, 
historian  of  Mamluk  Egypt  (born  Dhu  'l-f^'Sljdja 
649/ February- March  1252,  died  24  Siia'ban  730/ 

12  June  1330). 

The  son  of  a sister  of  the  chancery  clerk  Ibn  ^Abd 
al-^ahir  [^.  tf.  |,  he  served  as  clerk  first  Baraka  Khan  b. 
Baybars,  then  KalawQn  His  oflieiaJ  career  end- 

ed when  he  was  blinded  by  an  arrow  at  the  battle  of 
Him$  (680/1281)  [^.  t'.  |,  although  he  claimed  to  have 
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played  a significain  pan  in  Ihe  abrogation  of  the  truce 
with  the  Latin  kingdom  (689/1290).  He  spent  his  long 
and  bibliophile.  His 
nurnerous  wn'fings^  lii  ver$e  and  prose  included  a 
biography  of  Baybars,  covertly  critical  both  of  the  late 
sultan  and  of  his  previous  biographer,  fbn  ‘^Abd  al- 
^ahir  (Kitdb  Hus  ft  al-sirrij^a  min 

ai-sira  al-^hisij^ya,  ed.  ^Abd  al-^AzTz  al-Kbuwaytir.  al- 
Riyad  1596/1976);  and  also  biographies  of  IJ^alawun 
and  his  two  sons,  al-Ashraf  KhalTl  and  al-Na^ir 
Muhammad,  The  first  is  probably  al-Fadl  ai-ma^t^ur 
min  sirat  al-Malik  ai-Man-^ur  (Bodleian,  ms.  Marsh 
424),  which  appears  to  be  a compilation  of  pieces 
finally  put  together  ca.  693/1295, 

BihliQgTupkjF:  The  earliest  biographical  notice  of 
Shafi*"  was  by  his  personal  acquaintance,  $afadT,  a/' 
WdfT  hi  xvi,  77-35  (no.  97).  Kutubi, 

Faivdi  ai-wafaydi,  ii,  93-5  (no,  137),  gives  a some- 
what inaccurate  abridgement  of  this.  The  notice  by 
Ibn  Hasijdjar,  at-Hurar  ai-kdmina,  ii.  234-7  (no. 
1922),  is  partially  drawn  from  3afadT  but  gives 
more  precise  data  on  his  relationship  to  Ibn  ^Abd  ah 
^ahir  and  his  birth-  and  death-dates.  See  also  P.M. 
Holt,  Some  observaihns  on  Shdfi^  h.  ^AlVs  biography  aj 
Bayhati,  in  JSS.  xxix/1  (1984),  123-50;  idein,  A 
ehancery  derk  in  medievai  Fgypi,  in  Eng.  Hist.  Revieu}^ 
ci,  no.  400  (1986).  671-9;  idem.  The  presentation  of 
Qatdwun  by  SkdjT  b.  M/r.  in  C.E,  Bosworth  et  aiii 
(eds,),  77;  f Islamic  world  from  das  steal  to  rtiodern  times. 
Essays  tn  honor  of  Bernard  Lewis,  Princeton  1989, 
141-50^  (P.M.  Holt) 

SHAFI^A  YAZDI,  Danishmand  KJiin,  a high 
noble  in  the  Mu  ghal  E mpire.  A Persian  by  birth, 
he  studied  both  rational  and  traditional  sciences  in  the 
country  of  his  birth.  He  came  to  India  as  a merchant 
and  traded  at  Ahmadnagar.  He  entered  imperial  ser- 
vice in  1060/1650  under  Shah  ^jahan  and  was  given 
the  rank  of  1,000/100.  In  1065/1654-5  he  was  given 
the  title  of  Dani^mand  Khan  which  suggested  the 
Emperor’s  high  opinion  of  his  intellectual  talents 
{danidlfnand,  lit.  ‘^scholar,  sage*’)  and  in  1068/1657-8 
he  was  appointed  MTr  Bakhshi  but  he  resigned  the 
same  year.  In  1070/1659-60  AwrangzTb,  the  new 
Emperor,  raised  his  rank  to  4,000/2,000.  and  in 
1076/1665-6  CO  5,000/2.500,  He  was  appedmed 
Governor  of  Dihll,  but  soon  afterwards,  in  1078/1667- 
8,  a central  administration  minister  (Mir  BakhshT). 
He  died  in  1081/1670. 

Danish  mand  Khan  is  also  known  to  us  from  the  let- 
ters of  Francois  Bernier  who  had  taken  his  service  in 
the  1660s.  Dani^hmand  iihan  showed  great  interest 
in  European  scienec-s,  and  had  Bernier  expound  to 
him  the  discoveries  of  Harvey  and  Pacquet  and  the 
philosophy  of  Gassendi  and  Descartes.  The  Italian 
traveller  Manucci  shares  Bernier’s  high  opinion  of 
Daniahmand  wisdom  and  learning. 

Bibliography:  Muhammad  WartfJ^.  Badd^dh- 
ndma  (continuation  of  Abu  'I- Hamid  Lahori’s 
Bad^hah-ndma) , 1.0.  ms.  Ethe,  329;  Muhammad 
§alih  Kanbu,  ^Amal-i  $dlih,  iii.  cd,  G.  Yazdani, 
Bibl.  Ind.  Calcutta  1923-46;  Muhammad  Kazlm, 
^Alam  gfr-ndma^  Bibl.  Ind.  Calcutta  1365-73;  Shah 
Nawaz  Khan,  Ma^dlhir  al-umard^^  ii,  ed.  Molvi  Ab- 
dur  Rahim,  Bibl.  Ind.  Calcutta  1888;  F.  Bernier. 
Travels  in  the  Mughal  empire^  1656-68,  tr.  A.  Con- 
stable, ^London  1916;  N.  Manucci,  St&ria  do  Mogor, 
1656-1712,  ii,  tr.  W.  Irvine,  London  1907-8;  M. 
Athar  All,  The  apparatus  of  empire.  Awards  of  ranks  y of- 
fices and  titles  to  the  Mughal  nobility,  1574-1658,  New 
Delhi  1985,  (M.  Atiiafl  Ai.i) 

al-SHAF1*^1,  al-lmam  Abu  ^Abd  Allah 
Mutjammad  h.  IdrTs  b.  al-' Abbas  b.  ‘^Uthman  b. 


Shafi^  b.  al-SaMb  b.  '^Ubayd  b,  ^Abd  Yazid  b.  Hashim 
b,  al-Muttiilib  b,  ^Abd  Manaf  b.  Ku?ayy  al-Kurashf, 
the  eponym,  rather  than  the  founder,  of  the 
school  {madhhab)  f 

1.  Life. 

The  biographers  are  all  agreed  in  dating  the  birth 
of  al-Shafi^r  in  150/767,  the  year  of  the  dea^h  of  Abu 
Ham  fa  I'-jt  a tradition,  related  by  al-Aburf  (d, 

363/974)  and  often  disputed,  placing  the  two  events 
on  the  very  same  day.  According  to  the  most  ancient 
preserved  source  (Ibn  AbT  Hatim  al-RazI  (d. 

327/939),  Adat  al-^afiH  wa-mandkibuhu , Aleppo  n.d,, 

2 1 - 3),  al-Shafi*^!  was  born  either  at  ^ As  tala  n,  a town 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Palestine,  or  in  the  Yemen, 
while  most  biographers  incline  rather  towards  Ghaz- 
za,  likewise  in  southern  Palestine  (also  mentioned, 
less  frequently,  is  Mina  near  Mecca). 

His  genealogy  was  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
since,  while  being  a Kurashl.  he  was  a MuttaJibT  on 
his  faiher^s  side,  thus  a distant  relative  of  the  Prcjphec 
(al-Mut^alib  was  the  brother  of  Ha^liim,  paternal 
great-grandfather  of  Muhammad).  His  mother  was, 
according  to  different  sources,  either  of  the  Yemeni 
tribe  of  A zd  c^.  ],  or  a direct  descendent  from  ^AlT  b. 

AbT  Talib  [^.  o.  ] , cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet. 

This  latter  hypothesis,  disputed  by  F'akhr  aJ-Dm  al- 
Razi  but  retained  by  al-SubkT {Tabakdt  ai-^dfTiyya  al- 
kubrdy  Cairo  n.d.,  i,  193-5)  merits  consideration  for 
the  extent  to  which  it  could  partially  account  for  the 
attitude  of  aJ-^afiT  at  the  time  of  his  mihna  (see 
below). 

'i'his  genealogy,  which  has  been  disputed,  is  always 
cited  in  connection  with  various  haditks,  of  the 
Prophet — "'The  Imams  are  of  Kuraysh”,  “Learn 
from  the  Kura^hTs  and  do  not  seek  to  teach  them 
anything”,  etc. — with  the  evident  intention  of  stress- 
ing the  fundamental  superiority  of  al-Shafi^^T,  and 
thereby  of  the  school  which  claims  him,  over  the  other 
Imams.  Similarly,  it  is  often  considered  that  al-ShafiT 
was  the  renewer  {mu^addid)  of  religion  (who,  accord- 
ing to  another  h^dilky  is  sent  by  God  ”at  the  beginning 
of  each  century”)  of  the  2nd  century  A.H. 

At  the  age  of  two  (or  ten  according  to  the  source 
which  places  his  birth  in  the  Yemen),  orphaned  of  his 
father,  ah^ah^T  was  taken  by  his  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  been  totally  without  means,  to  Mecca  where 
they  had  relatives.  Living  in  humble  style  in  the  SkTb 
at-^ayf,  the  young  al-Shafi'^I  seems  to  have  bccf>me 
avidly  interested  in  activities  appropriate  to  his  status 
as  a member  of  the  tribal  aristcjcracy : poetry  and,  in 
particular,  archery.  His  eloquence  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language— acquired,  il  U said  (Ibn 
Farfiun,  at-Dihd^al-mu^tahhab,  Cairo  n.d,,  ii,  157),  in 
the  course  of  prolonged  wandering.'^  with  Hudhayl 
],  a tribe  of  northern  Arabia  renrjwned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  speech — have  remained  highly  respected 
and  are  said  to  have  been  praised  by  al-l^abi?  ]; 
a collection  of  poems  {diwdn)  attributed  to  him  has 
also  survived  (numerous  editions  in  Cairo).  Having 
furthermore  beccjme  an  excellent  archer— “hitting  the 
bulPs-eye  nine  (or  ten)  times  <Jut  of  ten”— he  seems 
to  have  composed  a treatise  on  archery,  an  extract 
from  which  was  to  be  reproduced  in  aflectioritliSlar.COm 
the  Kitdb  at-Umm  (ed.  Car  al-Sha^b  (photomechan- 
ical reprod.  of  the  Bulak  edition,  1321-5/1902-6), 

Cairo  n.d.,  iv,  149-55;  a (manuscript)  K.  at-Sabh  iva 
d-ramy  is  attributed  to  ai-Shari^f,  cf,  F.  Sezgin,  GASy  i, 

490), 

At  a very  early  age,  al-Shafi'^I  was  turn  between  the 
pursuit  of  these  very  mundane  activities  and  the 
“quest  for  knowledge”  {talab  al-Hlm).  According  to  an 
anecdote  related  by  the  biographers,  one  day,  after  al- 
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Shafi^^r  had  demonstrated  his  talents  as  an  archer,  one 
of  the  spectators,  ^Amr  b.  Saw  wad,  told  him  that  he 
was  a better  sch^ar  than  an  archer  {anin /i  akbar 

mjjihi  compliment  which  apparently  per- 

suaded him  to  devote  himsclF  entirely  to  study  (ihn 

AbT  Hadm.  Adab,  22-3). 

In  Mecca,  the  principal  masters  of  al-Shafl^I  were 
Muslim  b Khaiid  ahZau£ljT<d.  179y795  or  180/796), 
of  whom  little  is  known  other  than  that  he  was  the 
jurisconsult  {mufti)  of  the  city,  and  Sufyan  b.  ^Uyayna 
(d.  I98/B13)  who  was  also,  later,  the  master  of  Ihn 
HanbaL  At  fifteen  (or  eighteen)  years  old,  al-Shafi^i  is 
said  to  have  received  his  master's  permission  to  issue 
judicial  decisions  {faiwds)  in  his  own  right.  At  the 
same  time,  the  reputation  of  a master  of  Medina,  the 
I mam  Malik  b.  Anas  {95-1 79/7 1 5-95  [q.  v.  \ ) was  in  the 
ascendant  and  it  w'as  to  him  tJiat  al-Shah^f  resolved  to 
turn  in  order  to  complete  his  legal  education. 

According  to  Ibn  Abi  Hadm  al-Razf,  while  still  in 
Mecca  ai-Shafdt  obtained  a copy  of  the  MuivaUa^ — the 
principal  work  of  Malik — and  learned  it  by  heart 
before  introducing  himself  to  Malik  in  ca,  170/786, 
persistently  asking  his  permission  to  recite  it  to  him. 
Alter  initial  hesitation,  Malik  agreed  and  was  very 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  eloquence  of  the  other, 
who  was  to  become  one  of  his  disciples  (Ibn  Abi 
yatim,  Ad£b^  27-8). 

Al-Shafi'T  remained  in  Medina  as  a pupil  of  Malik 
until  the  latter’s  death,  a period  of  abtjut  ten  years 
(Fakhr  al-Din  al-Razf,  Manaf/iib  at-lrndm  ai-SkdfiH. 
Cairo  1986,  45).  Al-Shafi^T  was  always  to  consider 
Malik  his  supreme  master  but,  being  of  a resolutely 
independent  spirit,  he  was  later  to  allow  himself  an  ex- 
tremely Cri  tied  K.  ikttildj  Mdiik  tjyd  in  fact  a 

refutation  of  Malik  which,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
survived,  is  the  work  of  al-Rabf*  aJ-Muradl  (d.  270- 
384),  an  Egyptian  disciple  of  al-Shafi^L  a book  for 
which  the  MdikTs,  of  Egypt  especially,  were  not  to 
forgive  him  (ed,  with  the  K.  al-Umm,  vii,  177*249;  see 
in  this  connection  R.  Brunschvig,  Fotemiques  medievales 
Qut<fUT  du  rite  ds  Afdlik,  in  E^ude^  ii,  65- 

lOl).  In  consequence,  the  Malikf  school  was  to  issue 
a polemical  literature  aimed  directly  at  3[-Shafi*^f 
himself  (the  A'  al-Radd  ‘FShdfiH  by  Abu  Bakr 

Muhammad  b,  al-Labbad  al-Kayrawani,  d.  333/944, 
published  Tunis  1986).  which  definitely  deserves  to  be 
studied  to  the  same  degree  as  the  better-known 
debates  between  Shafi^Ts  and  y an  alls. 

At  Medina,  al-Shafi^r  had  other  masters  including 
in  particular,  a disturbing  fact  for  his  Sunm 
biographers,  Ibrahim  b.  AbT  Yabyi  (d.  184/800  or 
191/807)  of  whom  the  hcresiographers  maintain  that 
he  was  a follower  of  ihe  Mu^^tazila  [<7.  i?.  j;  but  accord- 
ing to  Fakhr  al-Dln  al-RazT  {Mandkih^  44),  this  master 
is  said  to  have  taught  him  only  Law  {fikh)  and  Tradi- 
tion {haditji)  and  nothing  in  relation  to  theology  {usul 
ai-din). 

On  account  of  the  contradictions  presented  by  the 
biographers,  it  becomes  difficult  to  rfa^e  with  preci- 
sion the  life  of  al-Shafi^i  after  this  first  ^i^Jjazi  episode 
of  his  existence.  Was  he  already  in  ^Irak  between 
177/793  and  179/795,  and  did  he  compose  there  the 
K,  at-Hudjdja  (lost),  as  stated  by  Fakhr  al-Din  al-Razi? 
Tn  which  case,  how  can  he  also  write  that  al-Shafi^i  re- 
mained as  a pupil  of  Malik  at  Medina  until  the  latter's 
death,  i.e.  until  179/795?  According  to  al-BayhakT  (d. 
458/1066),  al-ShafiT's  firs  I period  of  residence  in 
^Irak  dated  from  195/81 1 to  I97/8J3;  which  seems  im- 
probable since  he  is  reckoned  when  there  to  have 
visited  al- Shay  bant,  who  died  in  189/805.  The  follow- 
ing events,  widely  attested,  in  the  life  of  aJ-^afi^I, 
may  however  be  accepted  as  genuine,  although  they 


cannot  be  dated  with  precision  (all  dates  given  here, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  death  of  al-ShafiS.  are 
hypothetical). 

It  appears  certain  that  it  was  shortly  after  having 
completed  his  education  that  al-Sliafi^f  was  summon- 
ed to  perform  some  olFicial  function  at  Na^J^^au  (in  the 
north  of  Yemen)  and  that  U was  during  this  period 
that  he  compromised  himself  by  Joining  the  partisans 
of  the  yasanid  Yahyi  b.  ^Abd  Allah  (regarding  him 
and  the  revolt  which  he  led,  see  H.  Laousi,  Lis 
schismts  dam  FI  slam,  Paris  1983,  76-7).  According  to 
Ibn  aJ-NadIm  (d.  385/995  al-miafiS  was  a fer^ 

vent  {wa-kana  al-^dJiH  ^adtiF^  Ji 

Fihrist^  Ecirut  1978,  295);  if  this  was  genuinely  the 
case,  it  can  only  be  understood  in  a strictly  political 
sense.  This  episode,  which  the  biographers  call  the 
''test”  {mibna)  or  the  “crisis'’  {(lifts.)  of  aJ-Shafi'L  end- 
ed, at  some  point  in  the  decade  following  180,  with  hb 
appearance  before  the  caliph  Harun  al-Raj^hid  at 
Rakka.  It  was  through  the  intervention  of  the  eminent 
Jurist  Muhammad  b,  al-Hasan  al-Shaybanl  [^.  | — a 

much  favoured  courtier  and  himself  a former  pupil  of 
Malik  and  of  Abu  yamfa — that  al-^afi^i  was  par- 
doned, perhaps  after  a spell  in  prison,  by  the  caliph 
(although  the  other  nine  co-defendants  were  ex- 
ecuted). According  to  the  hagio graphic  version  of  this 
mibna,  al-ShafiT's  salvation  was  entirely  his  own 
achievement,  obtained  by  his  re -affirmation  of  loyalty 
to  al- Rashid  and  by  “the  strength  of  hb  argument" 
{fuwwat  hudf^atih).  AJ-Shafi^i  was  not  subsequently  to 
occupy  any  official  funclion,  refusing  the  caliph's  of- 
fer r>f  the  post  of  judge  {kadi)  of  Yemen. 

Al-Siiafi^I  took  up  a ilrst  period  of  residence  (of  two 
years?)  in  ^Irak  (either  before,  or  just  after  his  fni.^H<j), 
during  which  he  furthered  his  acquaintance  with  the 
school  of  Jikh  which  had  developed  there,  at  the  in- 
itiative of  Abu  Hamfa  in  particular,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  flourish  there  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
his  two  disciples  Abu  Yusuf  {q.P.\  and  al-Shaybanr 
(the  text  of  the  disputstios  {mandzsrdi)  beiw'cen  the  lat- 
ter and  al-Shafi^r  is  preserved  in  the  Mandkib  of  Fakhr 
al-Din).  Ai-Shafi^i  w'as  a regular  frequenter  of  the  lat- 
ter's circle  and  was  later  to  devote  a refutation  to  him, 
the  K.  aPRadd  ^ald  Muhammad  h.  al-flastai  {K.  ai-Umm., 
vii,  277-303), 

After  this  first  period  in  ^Irak,  al-Shafi^T  returned  to 
Mecca  where,  moving  gradually  from  the  status  of 
disciple  to  that  of  master,  he  stayed  for  some  nine 
years.  Ca.  195/811,  he  is  again  found  in  Baghdad  for 
a period  c^f  approximately  two  years  during  which  he 
composed  the  first  version  of  the  Risdla  (lost)  and  vari- 
ous texts  containing  what  the  Shafi^Is  call  "the  ancient 
(doctrine)"  (a/4(Tdfm)  of  al-Shafi^l.  In  198/313,  prob- 
ably after  another  visit  to  the  yisljaz,  he  is  once 
again  in  Baghdad,  but  for  only  a few  months.  It  was 
during  this  period,  prohably  in  Mecca,  that  al-Shafi^T 
met  Ibn  HanbaL  (d.  241/855  but  despite  the 

abundance  in  the  biographies  of  anecdotes  linking  the 
two,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  were  well  acquainted. 

Little  b known  of  the  reasons  which  induced  al- 
Shafi*^I  to  emigrate  and  to  settle  definitively  at  Fusfaf 
in  Egypt  (according  to  certain  sources  he  had  already 
spent  time  there  in  188/804).  He  was  probably  invitedlf.COm 
there  by  the  governor  al-'^ Abbas  b,  ^Abd  Allah  (ac- 
cording to  Yakut)  but  if  seems  probable  that  it  was  in 
fact  the  isolation  imposed  on  him,  in  the  Hisijaz,  by 
the  predominance  of  the  disciples  of  M^ik  and.  in 
Baghdad,  by  that  of  the  disciples  of  al-Shaybani, 
which  persuaded  him  to  attempt  the  foundation  of  a 
school  elsewhere. 

At  Fustat,  he  was  initially  well  received,  regarded 
probably  as  a disciple  of  Malik,  by  the  major  Malikf 
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farnily  nf  the  Banu  ^Al>d  al'^akam.  Bt’fortT  writing  a 
refutation  of  ai^ShalT^F  and  returning  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Muhainrnad  b.  ^Abd  Allah  b.  ^Abd  al* 

yakam  '(§P  268/881)  was  one  of  his  most  fervent 
disciples.  However,  al-Shafi^T  very  soon  became  a 
target  for  the  criticism  of  the  Efjyptian  MalikTs,  who 
sought  without  success  to  have  him  banished  by  the 
authorities.  The  life  of  aJ-§han^i  was  clearly  that  of  an 
undesirable. 

It  was  however  in  Egypt— he  lectured  in  the 
mosque  of  ^Amr — that  al-Shali^T's  teaching  had  its 
greatest  impact;  his  principal  disciples  were  Egyptians 
and  Subsequently  ShalTism  competed  successfully 
with  Malik  ism  for  supremacy  in  t^gypi  [sce 
shafi^ivva]  . it  was  here  that  abShafi^I  composed  the 
new  version  of  his  Risaia  (the  one  which  has  survived) 
and  the  majority  of  the  tc.'cts  collected  in  the  K. 
ai‘  Umm . 

The  circumstances  of  his  death,  at  54  years  old,  the 
last  day  of  Radjab  204/20  January  820,  remain  uncer- 
tain: according  to  some,  he  died  as  a result  of  a violent 
assault  at  the  hands  of  a fanatical  Maliki  while  others 
speak  ol  sickness.  He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  ihe 
Banu  ^Abd  al-lj^kam  at  the  foot  of  the  Multan  am 
Hills.  The  architectural  complex,  frequently  altered 
and  restored,  which  surrounds  his  mausoleum,  was 
erected  under  the  Ayyubids.  His  tomb  is  today  the  ob- 
ject of  particular  ver^eration  (along  with  the  nearby 
tombs  of  the  Imam  al-LayLb  and  of  others,  it  forms 
pan  of  a "'tour*'  which  takes  place  on  Thursdays), 
and  every  year  his  mawiM,  one  of  Cairo  *s  most  impor- 
tant dales,  is  Lavishly  celebrated  (one  aspect  c>f  the 
popular  devotion  surrounding  al-ShaO^r  is  studied  in 
S.  ^Uways,  Xahirai  iradi  ^l-rasdHt  dd  f/flrrA  ai-lmdm  ui- 
^dfxH,  Cairo  1978), 

Married  twice,  al-Shafj^T  had  four  children:  two 
sons,  Abu  (who  was  kd^i  of  Aleppo)  and 

Abu  '1-H^isan.  and  two  daughters,  Fapma  and 
Zaynab. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  for  a list  of 

the  principal  disciples  of  al-Shafi^T. 

2.  Doctrine. 

a.  Theology  (utu/  ai-dm,  h7m  al-kaldm).  Over  the 
years,  a considerable  quantity  of  ink  has  been  expend- 
ed in  addressing  the  question  of  the  theckigical  views 
of  ai-^hafiT.  In  reality,  the  interest  accorded  to  this 
question  in  the  post-al-Shafi^i  period  seems  to  be  in- 
versely profKjrtional  to  the  interest  in  the  subject 
shown  by  al-^afi^T  himself;  the  few  references  to  the 
ahl  ai-kaldm  (an  expression  which,  at  the  time,  denoted 
the  Mu^taaiiis)  in  his  work  are  always  linked  to  issues 
of  a legal  and  not  of  a theological  nature  fj.  Schacht, 
Ykt  of  MukK^rnmadan  jurhprudmoe ^ Oxford  1950, 

258-9)! 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  treat  with  great  cau- 
tion ( 1 ) the  various  professions  of  faith  attributed  to 
al-Shali^i  which  give  the  impression  that  his  thinking 
was  in  some  ways  a p re  figuration  of  Ash^arism  (o/- 
A^^ariyya  t'. )),  (the  K,  Qi-Fd^h  ui-akbat  Ji  ^i-tamkid^ 
Cairo  1324/1906,  i$  clearly  apocryphal  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  K.  Wafiyyal  al-Skdfi^f.  cd.  Kern  in 
MSOS,  xiii  [1910|,  141-5.  is  doubtful),  and  at  other 
limes  a prcfiguralion  of  IJ^tnbaiism  (cf.  the  creed 
attributed  to  al-Shafi^f  in  the  Tabakdt  ai- 
Hiindbda  of  I bn  AbT  Ya'^ia,  Beirut  n.d..  i,  283-4);  and 
(2)  the  observations  related  by  A^h^arF  Shall ^Fs.  such 
as  Fakhr  al-Din  al-Raal  or  al-Subkj,  depicting  al- 
Shifi^T  as  favouring  the  exercise  of  T/m  at-kaldm  and 
those,  related  by  traditionalist  ^afi^is,  w^hich  show 
lum  hostile  to  this  discipline  (eg.  I bn  AbF  Haiim. 
Adah,  132-9).  In  this  context  , the  literature  as  a whole 
derives  largely  from  retrospective  projeciion,  and  the 
debates  to  which  it  rciers  were  not  to  become  crucial 


in  Islam  until  after  the  death  of  al-^ifiS  (more 
precisely,  after  the  mihmi  |^-t'  ] revolving  round  the 
question  of  the  creation  of  the  Kurban,  which  began 
in  218/833). 

A recent  interpretation  of  the  work  of  al-^afl^F, 
open  to  objection  on  the  grounds  that  it,  too,  borrows 
from  this  dubious  retrospection  on  the  part  of 
biographers,  depicts  him  as  a traditionalist  whose 
primary  purpose  wa$  to  oppose  the  development  of  so- 
called  'Tatiemahst"’  theology  (G.  Makdisi,  in  SI,  lix 
11984],  5-47). 

b.  l/^di  ai-/i^h . It  was.  allegedly,  at  the  request  of 
^Abd  al-Rahman  b.  MahdF,  a traditionist  of  Ba?ra 
who  died  in  198/813,  that  al-Shafi^F  c«m|josed  the 
Risdia  (numerous  editions  since  1894,  of  which  the 
best  is  that  of  A.M.  Shakir.  Cairo  1940  with 
numerous  re-issues;  Eng,  tr.  M-  Khadduri,  repr. 
Cambridge  1987;  partial  Fr.  tr.  Ph.  Rancillac,  in 
MIDEO,  x\  [1972],  127-326)  and  thus  instituted  the 
science  of  w,fiF/  ai-fikh  which  was  later  to  be  elevated  to 
a privileged  position  in  the  classical  canon  of  Islamic 
scholarship  (statements  denying  to  al-Shafi^F  the  credit 
for  having  founded  this  science  should  be  regarded  as 
strictly  polemical).  The  text  which  is  currently 
available,  in  the  form  of  two  manusL-ripts,  was 
very  likely  composed  in  Eg^pt  snd  reflects  the  final 
stage  in  the  legal  thinking  of  al-^afi^i,  who  had  com- 
posed a substantially  difleient  version  (ai-risdla  a!- 
kadfma)  while  resident  in  ^Irak. 

As  a result  of  the  works  of  L Goldaiher,  who  had  no 
k It C3W ledge  of  the  Risdia  ^akiriten.  /hr  Lehrsysiem 

and  Hire  Gfsekkkie^  T.eip^'ig  1884,  Eng.  tr.  Tke  ^dkirk. 

Leiden  1971)  and  of  J.  Schacht  and  An  intro- 

due/ion  to  hiamk  /aie,  Oxford  1964.  Fr.  tr.  Introduction 
au  droit  musulmane^  Paris  1983),  the  contribution  ofal- 
ShalTl  to  Islamic  legal  thought— which  he  raised  to 
the  status  of  a science^ — ^is  customarily  regarded  as  a 
synthesis  between  the  two  major  directions  hitherto 
followed  in  terms  of  i lie  elaboration  oi  fikh,  with  wliich 
he  was  thoroughly  familiar:  <jni  the  one  hand,  that  of 
his  master  Malik  and  on  the  other  that  of  Abu  Hamfa, 
as  represemed  by  al-ShaybanF.  In  the  depth  of  its  in- 
spiration, the  Sliaf1*^ian  synthesis  would  nevertheless 
be  more  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  former  and  could 
be  placed  under  the  rubric  of  traditionalism. 

The  fundainental  idea  around  which  the  entire  legal 
thought  of  al-Shalt^F  is  developed  in  the  Risdla  is  that, 
to  every  act  performed  by  a believer  who  is  subject  to 
the  Law  {mukaHaf)  there  corresponds  a statute  {kukm) 
btdonging  to  the  revealed  I^w  (^ari^a).  This  legal 
statute  is  either  presented  as  such  in  the  scriptural 
sources  (the  IjCur^an  and  the  Sunna),  which  al-Shafi^T 
calls  "'the  foundation*’  or  is  it  possible,  by 

means  of  analogical  reasoning  {kiyds  J)  to  infer  it 
from  the  &fl,  the  latter  being  the  bearer  of  a latent  "‘ra- 
tionally deducible  content’ the  ma%ul  akad? 

All  the  efforts  of  al-Shafi^F — and  herein  lic^  his 
originality  in  comparison  with  his  predecessors — ^were 
subsequently  to  be  applied  to  delining  with  precision, 
establishing  critically  and  ranking  in  order  of  priority 
these  d life  rent  sources  and  ma^kdi  ni-ail)  and  to 
determining  the  modalities  of  their  usage.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  critical  effort  characterising  ^afi^ianj  leg^|jg|-  Qom 
thought  which  explains  to  a large  extern  the  bpen 
hostility  or  the  indiflcrence  with  which  the  Risdia  was 
initially  received  among  fukahd^  of  all  persuasions. 
Furthermore,  the  simple  fact  that  aJ-Shafi^F  had 
chosen  to  write  a treatise  on  this  subject  entailed  a 
systematisation,  a codiricaiion  and.  up  to  a point,  a 
raiionaJisation  of  understanding  the  I^w,  the  fikh, 
which  were  soon  to  provoke  tensions  which  would  not 
be  resolved  until  iTiuch  later. 

The  principal  attainments  of  the  legal  thought  of  al- 
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Shafi^r  comist  in  (1)  the  definition  of  the  Sunna  [q.  v.  J, 
and  (2)  the  $y&tcrnaLi5ation  of  analogical  reasoning. 
As  regards  ^1^  Sunna,  it  is  appropriate,  according  to 
ah^hafi'^r.  identify  it  strictly  with  the  sayings 
the  acts  {afal)  and  the  tacit  acquiescence 
(i^rar)  of  the  one  Prophet  as  related  in  solidly  cstab* 
lished  traditions;  in  other  words,  it  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  suppose  naively  that  the  various  existing  local 
traditions  faithfully  reflect  the  practice  of  the  Prophet, 
The  argument  , reinforced  by  a radical  critique  of  con- 
formbm  [9^ I),  was  principally  directed  against 

M^ik  and  his  disciples,  who  tended  to  assimilate  the 
practice  of  Medina  to  that  of  the  Prophet  for 

the  reason,  theoretically  indefensible,  that  the 
Medinans  had  directly  inherited  the  tradition  of  the 
Prophet  because  he  had  lived  there. 

As  for  analogical  reasoning,  identified  with  i^lihdd 
],  the  function  of  which  is  to  Jil!  gaps  left  by  the 
Kurban  and  the  Sunna,  al-Shafi^T  distinguishes  be- 
tween two  types:  “'analogy  by  cause*"  ai- 

TTi^^nd) — the  kijds  al-^iila  of  the  post -Sh  a Titian 
theoreticians — and  the  less  authoritative  ^^analogy  by 
resemblance**  (kiyds  ai-ihabak).  Common  to  both  of 
them  is  the  imperative  obligation  to  rely  upon  a legal 
proof  {dait/  which  may  sometimes  be  difficult 

for  the  jurist  to  trace  but  of  which,  through 
postulating,  the  existence  is  certain.  The  argument, 
ibis  time,  is  directed  rather  against  Abu 
his  partisans  who  were  reputed  to  rely  on  ra^  and 
isiibidn  [?.  p,  j,  i.c-  on  freer  forms  of  reasoning,  less 
closely  tied  to  the  revealed  datum.  In  using  such 
reasoning,  al-Shafi^I  was  to  claim  that  man  introduces 
arbitrariness  into  the  comprehension  of  the 

Law  and  that  in  so  doing  he  substitutes  himself  for 
God  and  the  Prophet  (al-Ghaz^i  attributes  to  him  the 
maxim  man  isluhsana the  only  legitimate 
legislators  of  the  community. 

It  is  evident  that  ahShafi^^f  maintains  his  distance 
from  Malik,  as  from  Abu  Hanifa  and  his  successor  aJ- 
ShaybanT,  and  that  in  fact  he  has  placed  the  two  par- 
ties side-by-side  in  formally  addressing  to  them  the 
same  message  "Return  to  the  proof  '.  Considering 
his  work  from  this  perspective,  al-Shafi^T  was  anything 
but  a traditionalist,  since  he  profoundly  modified  the 
notion,  hitherto  predominant  among  jurists,  that  the 
community  was  still  in  direct  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  Revelation.  After  the  passing  of  al-Sbafi%  on 
the  other  hand,  the  jurists  would  be  obliged  to  inter- 
pret the  reception  of  the  revealed  Law  by  referring  to 
a legal  theory  which  became  ever  more  complex. 

it  should  be  noted  that  the  Risdia  remained  a dead 
letter  for  more  than  a century  and  that  the  science  of 
the  usui  ai/ikh^  inherited  from  al-Shafi^i,  was  not  real- 
ly developed  until  after  the  4th/ 1 0th  century.  But  It  is 
not  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  means  that 
the  importance  traditionally  accorded  to  this  work  is 
exaggerated  (a  thesis  recently  propounded  by  W.B. 
Hallaq  in  IJMES,  xxv  [J993],  587-6f>5.  in  reply  to 
NJ  . CouJson,  ^ hiftory  of  hiamic  iawt  Edinburgh  1964, 
53-61,  Fr,  tr.  Histoire  du  droii  ishmique,  Paris  1995, 
52-60). 

In  addition  to  the  Risdia^  two  other  texts  of  ab 
Shah'll *s  legal  theory  have  been  preserved,  and  these 
have  yet  to  receive  the  attention  that  they  deserve:  the 
K.  160  (published  with  the  K.  vii, 

267-77),  and  the  K.  Djirnd"^  (in  ihid  , 250-62, 

another  ed.  by  A.M.  Shakir.  Cairo  1940). 

c.  Ft6h . In  the  absence  of  any  monograph  devoted 
to  the  practical  law  elaborated  by  al-Shafi^I,  the  pres- 
ent writer  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  indicating 
the  texts  which  could  serve  as  a basis  for  such  a study 
(the  later  Shafi^r  texts  of/iAA,  some  of  which  have  been 


translated,  arc  the  work  of  the  major  mu^tahtds^  and  do 
noi  necessarily  rcfleti  the  Jikh  of  al-Shafi^-ih 

Great  confusion  prevails  among  the  biographers  in 
regard  to  the  works  of /lAA  of  aJ-Shafi'^T  (see,  in  this 
context,  the  attempt  at  clarification  of  the  ^afi^ian 
bibliography  by  Muhammad  Abu  Zahra, 

Cairo  n.d.,  134-49).  Just  as  in  the  field  of  legal  theory, 
two  distinct  periods  m ihe  activity  of  aJ-Shafi^^T  are  10 
be  identified  here.  The  first  took  place  in  the  IJi^as^ 
and  in  ^IraJ^t  and  led  to  the  production  of  a book  intitl- 
ed  A'.  iii-Htid0a.  probably  a compilation,  of  which  the 
transmitter  reputed  to  be  the  most  reliable  was  Abu 
^Ab  al- Hasan  aJ-Za^faranr  (d.  260/874),  a Baghdadi 
disciple  of  ai-^afi^T.  This  work  has  noi  survived. 

The  "new  (doctrine)*’  {ai-^<tdfd)  was  elaborated  in 
Egypt  during  the  last  years  of  aJ-bhafi'^l’s  life  and  is  to 
be  found  recorded  in  the  monumental  A".  ai-Umm,  the 
edition  of  which  cited  above  also  contains,  in  vol.  vii, 
numerous  other  texts  of  aJ-^afl^I,  some,  according  to 
J.  Schacht  (cf.  Origins,  330),  dating  from  the 
period.  In  the  current  state  of  knowledge  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  Mabsdi^ 
mentioned  by  al-Bayhakt  in  particular  as  belonging 
among  the  wtirks  of  aJ-Shafi^K  is,  as  seems  probable, 
the  same  book  as  the  A ai-Umm. 

Also  available  is  an  A66dtrt  al-lCuPdn  (cd.  al- 
Kawtharl,  2 vols.,  n.d.),  a treatise  dealing  with  the 
legal  statutes  present  in  the  Kurban  which  is  not  the 
one,  now  lost,  composed  by  aJ-Shafi^T  himself,  li  is  in 
fact  a work  of  compilation  undertaken  by  the  great 
Shafi^f  al-Bayhakf  (d.  458/1066)  on  the  basis  of  dif- 
ferent texts  of  al- Shall ^I. 

d.  fiadti^.  A promoter  of  the  introduction  of  the 
critique  of  traditions  into  the  legal  ,'teience5  (J. 

Schacht,  Introduciion , 36),  inasmuch  as,  for  him,  pro- 
phetic traditions  are  the  only  means  of  access  to 
knowledge  of  the  Sunna.  al-Shafi^i.  as  a iradilionist 
(tttM6<iddi{^)^  is  the  author  of  a Musnad  and  of  a A.  /Ai- 
idd/al-h^diihi^d.  with  the  A a/-t/rnm,  respectively,  vi, 
in  the  margins*  2-277,  and  vii,  in  the  margins,  2-414). 

In  this  domain,  al-Shafi*^!  was  the  object  of 
numerous  criticisms  both  on  the  part  of  the  MalikTs 
and,  subsequently,  of  the  disciples  of  Ibn  jjanbal.  He 
was  reproached  in  particular  for  having  been  an 
unreliable  transmitter  (nm?i)  (neither  al-Bukharl,  nor 
Muslim  accepted  traditions  transmitted  by  him),  for 
having  argued  certain  points  of  doctrine  on  the  basis 
of  dubious  traditions,  while  being  himself  very 
rigorous  on  this  point,  in  theory,  and  for  having 
placed  his  trust  in  unacceptable  transmitters  such  as 
Ibrahim  b.  Abi  Yahya,  The  Baydn  rftan  aM/o 

0d  */-^4/W"  Revelation  of  the  error  of  those  who  tax 
aJ-ghafi^r  with  error"  (Beirut  1986)  of  aJ-Bayhakl 
seeks  to  exonerate  al-^afi^I  from  these  accusations. 

A list,  incomplete,  of  the  on  whose  authority 

al-ghafi'l  transmitted  6^dit±  and  of  those  who  relied 
upon  his  authority  for  transmission  in  their  turn,  is 
supplied  by  Ibn  Farhun  {sl-Dibd^,  ii,  157). 

e.  Others,  The  biographers  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  al-ShalTl’s  extensive  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  (pAt),  of  physiognomy  (firdfay  also  stating 
that,  before  turning  away  from  it,  he  was  interested  in 

a$troiogy  realpatidar.coiTi 

Bihltagraphy  (m  addition  to  the  works  smo  ar- 
ticles cited  in  the  text):  1.  Biography.  A.  Arabic 
sources:  J.  All  works:  al-^Abbadi  {T^hakdt 

at-Jdkahd^  Leiden  1964,  6-7),  al-ghlrazl 

{'fahakdi  ai-Juknhd^^  Beirut  n.d.,  60-2),  etc.,  include 
a brief  notice  concerning  al-Sbafi‘^L  2.  Among  the 
hagiographies,  the  ones  most  often  cited,  with  those 
of  Ibn  Abr  Hatim  and  of  Fajchr  ah  Din  aFRazI,  are 
those  of  al-Bayhaki  {Mandkib  Cairo  J970) 
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and  of  al’-^As^alanr  {Imvdli  bi-ma^dti  Ibn 

Idris,  Cairn  1883);  3.  Among  biographicaJ  dic- 
tionaries, that  Qjf  al-Dh ahabi  (*5r{yflr  aHdm  al-mibald'^, 
Beirut  l98l-S89^J  5-99)  assembles  a mass  of  infor- 
mation, as  does  the  shorter  work  of  al-Kawawi, 
Tahdkih  af-asrnd^  wa.  'i-iugkM^  Beirut  n.d.,  i.  44-67; 
4.  Among  modern  works,  besides  that  of  Mub.  Abu 
Zahra  (above),  ^Abd  al-Razik,  ai-Imdm  al-Shdfi^T. 
Cairo  1945;  al-Ba^dadr,  Mundkib  ai-Irtidni  ai- 
Mecca  1910;  M.  Mu^^afa,  K.  ai-Djawhar  at' 
naJTs Ji kaydtal-imdm  Jhn  Idris,  Cairo  1908.  B. 
In  western  languages;  R.F.  Bishop^  Al-^dji^i...  ^ in 
MW,  xix  (1929),  156-75;  J.  Schacht,  On  SMJiHs 
lift...,  in  Stud,  or,  P^dersm,  Copenhagen  1953,  31B- 
26;  F.  Wiistenfeld,  Der  ln\dm  ai-^dJiH...,  Gottingen 
1890-1.  Supplementary  references  in  Sci^gtn,  GAS, 
i,  485-6. 

2.  Doctrine.  M.  Arkoun,  Le  dt  raijon 

ularnique,  in  Paur  ant  eniiqat  dt  la  raisan  isianxiqus, 
Paris  1984,  64-99  (comeinporary  reading  of  the 
Rimld)\  J,  Burton,  Vht  sourtts  qJ  I slamit  law,  Edin- 
burgh 1990  (st  udy  of  the  Shafi^ian  theory'  of  abroga- 
tion); N.  Calder,  Ikhiitdj  and  idjmd^  in  Skdfi^Vs 
Risdia,  in  Si,  Iviii  (1983),  55-81;  E.  Chaumont,  La 
ptifhlimaiiqat  dassiqut  dt  /'i^jtihad. . . . in  Si,  Ixxv 
C992),  105-39  (theory  of  id^ihdd  in  the  Risdla  and 
its  evolution);  idem,  ioat  cktTtkeur  qualijie  dit-ii 
jusiP. , \Tt  La  ionirautrse  et  Sts  jarmts , Paris  1995,  11-27 
(Shafi'^ian  theory  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  in 
legal  matters  and  its  evolution);  K.A.  Faruki,  Al- 
Shdfi^Ps  agretmtnis...,  in  Si,  x (1971),  129-36;  L.l. 
G raf . A l-^d/i  '^i*s  Ver/iandtlmg- . . , Leid  en  1934;  M . 
Hamidullah,  Cantributwn  of  ash-Sbafi^t\  ..,  in  Jtrnai 
Undang-Undang,  li  (1975),  48-58;  A.  Hasan,  Al- 
roie.  . .]  in  SI,  v (1966),  239-73;  H.  Laoust, 
S^t^i  ei  it  kalam  d^apres  /fazf,  in  Recktrthts 

d*Isiamohgie Lonvain-la-Neuve  1978,  389-401; 

D.B.  Macdonald,  7'Ae  dtvtl&pmenf  of  Muslim 
ihtotogy..  .,  London  1985;  Ph.  RanciJIac,  Dts  arigmfs 
du  drait  musalman  d la  Risala  ddl-Slafi*^i\  in  AfIDEO, 
xiii  (1977),  147-69;  J.  Schacht,  (above),  cur- 

rently out  of  favour,  remains  a text  of  reference; 
A,M  . Tu  rki,  La  logiqtxt  juridiqut  dts  origines  Jusqu'd 
Shdfi^i,  in  Si,  Jvii  (1983),  31-45;  Montgomery 
Watt,  I'ht  fortnatipt  ptriad  of  Islamic  thaught,  Edin- 
burgh 1^973,  index.  (E.  Ctiaumont) 

aL'SHAFI^IYYA,  a legal  school  (mad/diab)  of 
Sunni  Islam  whose  members  claim  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  the  Imam  al-Shaft^i  fd.  2047B20 

Origins  (first  half  of  the  3rd/ 9th  century). 

I’he  issue  of  the  institution  of  the  Shifi'i  madhhab  re- 
mains poorly  understood,  and  it  piises  a series  of 
problems,  fundamental  as  well  as  chronoJogicaJ, 
which  are  not  confined  to  this  school  alone,  applying 
in  an  identical  manner  to  the  emergence  of  other  legal 
schools  within  the  Islamic  legal  system. 

In  reference  to  the  Shafi'T  school,  the  fundamental 
problem  is  essentially  the  following:  the  Imam  al- 
Shafi^r  is  the  author  of  a radical  criticism  of  judicial 
conformism  {laklid  t^  j),  developed  in  his  celebrated 
Risdla  (ed.  ^akir,  Cairo  1940;  numerous  re-edit  ions 
in  Cairo  and  in  Beirut),  which  sought,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  discredit  the  living  local  traditions  as  a source 
of  religious  Law,  and  on  the  other,  to  insist  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Imams  could  no  longer  be  invoked  in 
legal  issues  without  additional  proof  of  the  authority 
attributed  to  these  great  masters.  Furthermore,  the 
biographers  credit  aLShafiS  with  a series  of  solemn 
declarations  strictly  forbidding  others  to  claim  him  as 
a teacher  or  to  make  his  doctrine,  after  his  death,  the 
objeet  of  a new  conformism.  If  reference  is  to  be  made 
to  Shafi^T  thought,  the  very  existence  of  a school  thus 


appears  contradictoi-y  Irom  the  outset.  The  re  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  fundamental  anomaly  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  institution  of  judicia]  schools  wa.s  very 
soon  perceived  by  Muslim  jurists,  who  sought  to 
resolve  it  in  various  manners  (ranging  from  the 
refusal,  rare  and  soon  inadmissible,  to  belong  to  any 
school  whatsoever,  to  the  most  blind  acceptance  of  the 
undisputed  superiority  of  the  Imams,  with  various  in- 
termediate solutions  seeking  to  legitimise  the  esisiencc 
of  the  schools  while  avoiding  the  danger  o(  taklid).  Un- 
fortunately, this  issue  has  yet  to  be  examined  in 
depth. 

As  a general  rule,  the  question  of  adherence  to  one 
moi^tab  or  to  another  should  be  further  sub-divided 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  adherent:  whether  the 
case  of  a scholar-jurist  (^dlim),  or  of  one  who  is  secular 
in  religious  matters  {^dmmi).  Every  secular  person  is 
obliged  to  refer  himself  to  a recognised  scholar 
(recognition  depending  on  a number  of  criteria,  some 
of  them  com  rove  rsial)  of  his  choice  when  a question 
relating  to  the  Sharing  is  put  to  him  and  it 

behoves  him  to  act  in  conformity  (fcallada)  with  the 
opinion  which  he  has  sollicited.  P’or  him.  the  only 
means  of  access  to  the  knowledge  of  legal  statutes  is 
taklid.  Theoretically,  the  adherence  of  a secular 
Muslim  to  a specific  judicial  school  is  thus  consequent 
upon  I he  choice  to  act  in  conformity  with  One  scholar 
rather  than  with  another:  he  will  be  called  a ^^ShafFP ' 
if  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  a jurist  claiming  the 
legacy  of  Shafi^ism  and  the  only  persona]  effort  which 
is  (sometimes)  required  of  him  is  to  decide  upon  the 
relative  worth  of  the  Imams  and  subsequently  to 
choose,  in  a Logical  and  sincere  manner,  the  school  to 
which  he  will  belong  (hence  the  existence,  in  each 
school,  of  a literature,  yet  to  be  studied,  directed 
towards  a bi-oad  public  which  is  educated,  but  insuflR- 
demly,  or  not  at  all,  versed  in  legal  matters,  which 
seeks  to  prove  the  superiority  of  such  an  Imam  over 
such  another;  thus  there  is,  among  the  ShalTis.  the 
unedited  Mughif  al-Malh  ft  hayan  al-ahakk  of  al- 
Djuwaynt).  However,  the  adherence  of  a secular  per- 
son to  a ma^hab  is  not  necessarily  definitive  or  strict; 
he  may,  on  the  one  hand,  change  his  school,  and  on 
the  other,  accoixiing  to  certain  authors,  he  has  the 
right,  in  a particular  matter,  to  refer  in  an  exceptional 
fashion  to  a scholar  belonging  to  a school  other  than 
that  whose  doctrine  he  normally  follows. 

The  question  of  the  chronology  of  the  emergence  of 
the  madhhab^,  and  in  particular  of  the  ^hafi^T  one,  is 
likewise  imperfectly  resolved.  According  to  J.  Schacht 
(Introduction  to  Islamic  laiv,  Oxford  1964,  58),  the  in- 
ception of  a school  laying  claim  to  al-Shafi^i  and  seek- 
ing to  prispiagate  his  doctrine  (“doctrine*^  is^ 
alongside  **way’\  one  of  the  senses  of  the  word 
madhhob),  is  to  be  credited  to  the  very  first  generation 
of  disciples  of  aJ-Shafi^T  and,  more  specifically,  to  al- 
Muzanl  (see  below),  who,  in  compiling  a summary^' 
(muMta^aT)  of  the  doctrines  of  aJ-Shafi^T  (text  edited  in 
the  margins  of  the  K.  a/-f7i7iwi  of  al  -Shafi^fr  Cairo  n.d., 
i-vi)  would  allegedly  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
institutionalisation  of  this  doctrine,  This  hypothesis  is 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  judicial  science  (/I'itA  t-.  ]) 
in  the  Islamic  community  presented  bv  ra  Shafi^riar  mm 
author  of  the  very  First  rank,  Abu  Isbak  al-SbTrazT  (d. 

479/1083  [^  i^.  I).  In  his  ""list  of  jurists'",  the  latter 
classifies  the  first  Muslim  jurists  according  to 
geographical  criteria  (jurists  of  Medina,  of  Mecca,  of 
Yemen,  of  Syria,  of  Egypt,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  geographic  criterion  is  not  retained  for  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  the  Imams  al-^afiT,  AhG  Hanffa 
(d.  150/767  \q.p.\),  Ibn  Hanbal  (d.  241/845  [g.f  J), 

Malik  (d.  179/795  ])  and  Dawud  b.  'AIT  b.  Khalaf 
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(d.  270/884  if.  j):  “Then,  subsequently”,,  writes  aj- 
‘ 'in  all  the  lands  where  Islam  was  present,  the 
judkial-^dence  {fikh)  pas^d  into  the  h^nds  of  the 
disciples  of  aI-Sliafi‘»p  oi'  Abu  Hanifa,  of  Malik,  of 
Ahma:d  (b.  Hanbal]  and  of  Dawud  and  was  prop- 
agated by  them  in  the  regions.  Imams  claiming 
allegiance  to  them— to  the  five  above-mentioned 
Imams— were  eager  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
their  TTiaethkabs  and  their  doctrines  (aiiwd/)“  (a]- 
^irazT,  Beirut  n.d.,  108).  tr  seems, 

however,  quite  probable  that  Isltak  akShlrazI  was  pro- 
ceeding here  towards  an  o posifriori  reconstruction  and 
that  the  birth  of  the  Shaft moi^hab  in  the  sense  of  a 
genuine  institution  is  probably  later  than  he  indicates 
(the  evolution  of  the  institution  of  tntt^habs  definiiely 
deserves  more  attentive  study). 

It  is  thus  appropriate  to  locate  the  birth  of  these  so- 
c a lied  “personal''  schwls  (as  opposed  to  the  former 
schools  kni>wn  as  “Ifjcal’”)  during  the  first  half  of  the 
3rd/9th  century.  In  the  current  state  of  knowledge,  it 
is  diilficuit  to  establish  precisely  what  adherence  tt>  a 
particular  school  meant  to  a jurist.  Whatever  the 
hypothesis,  recent  studies  (W.M.  Watt,  in  Orieniaha 
HiSpanica,  i,  1974,  675-8,  and  W.B.  Hallaq,  in 
IJMES^  xvi  [1984],  3-41)  have  shown,  in  opposition  to 
an  opinion  which  is  still  widely  diffused  (expressed  in 
its  classic  form  by  J . Schacht,  Intr^iiuctwn^  69-75),  that 
the  birth  of  the  personal  schools  could  not  be  iden- 
tified with  the  “closure  of  the  door  of  i^fihdd  [^.f, 
which,  while  it  never  tooik  on  the  form  of  an  institu- 
tion, was  a much  later  phenomenon. 

A preliminary  remark  is  required  before  addressing 
the  question  of  the  development  of  the  ghafi^i  .school 
in  history;  it  concerns  the  modalities  of  its  diffusion  in 
the  Muslim  world.  Two  theses  are  opposed  on  this 
ptrini,  although  in  Fact  it  is  doubtless  more  rcalisiic  to 
consider  them  as  complementary.  If  credence  is  to  be 
given  to  the  authors  of  the  'faba^dt  and,  more  general- 
ly, to  ancient  and  contemporary  Muslim  authors 
(with  the  exception  of  a few  historians),  the  dilTusion 
of  the  Tnadhhab  is  to  be  laid  to  the  exclusive 

credit  of  a certain  number  of  eminent  personalities 
who  emerged  from  its  ranks  and  who,  principally  on 
account  of  their  pedagogic  ability  and  powers  of  per- 
suasion (but  also  of  their  morality^  their  spirituaJity , 
etc.)  drew  to  themselves  an  often  considerable  number 
of  pupils  and  disciples  sometimes  corning  from  distant 
places.  The  latter^  on  completion  of  their  education, 
returned  to  their  homes  where  they  pursued  an 
academic  career  and/or  occupied  official  functions  in 
the  judiciary,  and  if  was  through  diffusion  of  this  sort 
that  the  madhhab  developed  in  different  regions 

of  the  Air  aPlsldm.  This  thesis  has  an  undoubted 
tendency  towards  idealisation  of  the  issue,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  education  and,  more  parlkularlyT  the 
magistraturc,  were  not  genuinely  independent  of 
political  power,  nor  of  its  crises.  It  appears  difficulty 
however,  with  G.  Makdisi  (TAc  rise  of  cotUges^  Edin- 
burgh l9Hl , 1 -9).  to  subscribe  entirely  to  the  theses  by 
C,  Snouck  Hurgronje  and  revived  by  Schacht  which 
tend  rather  to  place  the  development  of  the  maihhabi^ 
under  the  heading  of  state  policy.  Numerous  works 
(ScCy  for  example,  A.K.S,  Lambton^  State  and  gauern- 
ment  in  medieval  hiam,  Oxford  I98ly  ch.  The  Fuk^ha^ 
and  the  holders  of  ponder,  242-63)  have  in  fact  shown  that 
in  Sunni  Islam  the  relations  between,  the  body  of 
scholarSy  jurists  in  particular,  and  the  circles  of  power 
were  not  expressed  as  one  voice,  so  that  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  official  policy  was  capable  of  influencing  the 
development  of  judicial  schools  by  favouring  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another  on  the  institutional 


level,  this  influence  remained  limited;  it  was  to  some 
extent  a process  of  identification — more  Or  less  ef- 
ficacious according  to  the  times — with  the  activity  of 
the  jurists  of  a certain  school,  without,  however,  con- 
ferring secondary  status  on  others  (in  relation  to  the 
interaction  between  political  regime  and  judicial 
scholarship,  see  K .S.  Salibi,  The  Band  Jamd^d.  A dynas- 
ty of  Sddfi^itejurists  in  the  Mamluk  period ^ in  Sf  ix  [ 1958), 

97-109  or  idem,  art,  banCt  j^ama^a  in  this  En- 
cyclopaedia). 

The  first  ^dfi^ts. 

Although  the  career  of  al-ShafiT  also  included 
phases  in  the  Hi^azand  in  Baghdad,  it  was  principal- 
ly towards  the  end  of  his  life,  at  Fus|at  in  Egypt,  that 
his  teaching  was  most  favourably  accepted,  and  that 
he  had  the  gieatcst  number  of  disciples,  who  played  a 
signiFicant  role  in  the  diffusion  of  his  doctrine. 

It  is  furthermore  appropriate  to  recall  that  there  are 
two  distinct  bodies  of  doctrine  in  the  work  of  aJ- 
Shafi^t;  the  first,  known  as  **lhe  ancient”  (^ol-kadFm) 
having  been  developed  before  hts  arrival  in  Egypt  (in 
198/814,  according  to  al-MakrTzh  Cairo  n.d.^ 

ii,  334)  and  the  second,  known  as  “the  new”  {a/- 
^ad/d),  during  his  residence  at  Fust  alt . Now  the 
ShafFl  madhhab  has  definitively  retained  only  the 
“new”  Shafi'r  doctrine  (with  considerable  modifica- 
tions Over  the  course  i>f  the  centuries),  in  such  a way 
that  its  diffusion  could  only  be  accomplished  by  these 
Egyptian  disciples. 

The  first  ^frdht  Shd/i*^F  transmitters  of  the  aneient  doctrine. 

Two  direct  disciples  of  ahShafi^l  arc  renowned  for 
having  transmitted  his  earlier  doctrine;  Abu  ^Ali  al- 
ii asan  ai-Ea^farani  (d.  260/874,  on  hinriy  see  al-Subkr, 

Titbakdt  ai-shdfi^iyya  al-kuhTd  ( = Cairo  n d , 

ii,  114-17)  and  Abu  ^AlT  al-Husayn  al-KarabfsT  (d. 

245/859  or  248/862),  see  ibid.,  ii,  1 17-26,  the  former 
being  reckoned  the  more  reliable.  A late  biographer, 
l^amal  al-Dm  al-AsnawT  (d.  772/1370),  claimed  that 
he  still  had  in  his  possession  a copy  of  the  bewk 
transmitted  by  al-KarabTsi  after  al-^afi'i  (al-AsnawTy 
Tabakdt  al-shdfi^iyyo . Beirut  1987,  i.  26),  According  to 
various  authors,  including  Ibn  Kalhir  (d.  774/1373) 
{Tainikdtal-fukahd^ai-spdfi^yyfn,  Cairo  1994,  i,  39)^  tbn 
lianbai  was  also  an  assiduous  disciple  of  al- 

^afiS  during  the  latter*s  second  period  in  Baghdad 
in  the  years  following  195/811.  The  “new”  doctrine 
of  aJ-Shafi^F  was  only  introduced  intti  ^Irak  by  Abu  U- 
Kisim  ^Uihman  al-Anmaii  (d,  288/901)  who  was  the 
pupil  of  two  Egyptian  Shafi^Is.  aJ-Muzant  and  al- 
Rabf^  (see  bchiw). 

77te  first  E^ptian  transTnilters  of  the  new  doctrine. 

Three  names  stand  out  among  the  direct  disciples  of 
al-Shafi^I  in  Egypt:  Abu  Ya^kub  Yusuf  al-Buwayp  (d. 
231/846)^  Abu  IbrahTm  Isma'^Ii  al-Muzani  (d. 

264/877)  and  Abu  Muhammad  al-Rabi^  al-Muradi 
(d.  270/883),  OF  the  first,  al-Shafi^i  said  that  he  was 
“[hisj  tongue”  (Itsdnf)^  of  the  second  that  he  was  “the 
tine  who  made  [hts]  doctrine  triumph”  (ndfir 
madhhabt)  and  of  the  third  that  he  was  “the  transmitter 
of  [his]  books"  {rdwiyat  kuiubt). 

Al-BuwaytT,.  a native  of  Buwayt  in  Upper  Egypt, 
was,  evidently,  al-Shafi^Ts  favourite  disciple;  it  is  he 
whom  the  latter  is  said  expressly  to  have  appointed  HfiSf- CO ITI 
.successor.  Having  contributed  significantly  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  his  master’s  madthob,  al-Buwayp  suffered 
persecution  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  ''mihna  l^.v  ] 
of  the  Rur^an",  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
Baghdad,  where  he  died  in  detention.  He  is  the 
author  of  a “summary  of  the  books  of  al-Shafi^r’ 
(Mukhtasar  min  kidub  ai-Shqfi^i).  praised  by  the  Shafi^T 
biographers  (see  al-^Abbadi,  T^bai^dt  aifitkahci^  ah 
shdfiHyya,  Leiden  1964,  8:  the  work  is  preserved  in 
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TTiEiiiu  script  Jbim,  see  F,  Sepjgin,  GASy  b 491). 
Historically,  the  importance  of  al-Buwayti  and  of  his 
work  seeisisi|haw,&yier,  to  be  of  rather  secondary  im- 
ponance  (unlless^litea  laJib  al-MakkT  (d.  386/996)  U 
correct  in  his  assertion,  repeated  by  al-QhazaJi  in  the 
^ulunt  ai-titn,  that  aldiuwayti  was  the  real  author 
of  the  K.  a/  Umniy  which  is  aitributcd  to  al-Shafi^H. 

Al- Muza  nr,  whose  sister  also  followed  the  teaching 
of  al-Shafi^i.  is  renowned,  and  sometimes  criticised, 
for  having  been  al-Shafi^Fs  most  independent  disci* 
pie.  His  the  subject  of  numerous  commen- 

taries (see  Sezgin,  j,  493).  was  at  the  same  lime  con- 
sidered by  siime,  e.g,  ahNawawifd.  676/1277),  as  one 
of  the  seminal  works  of  reference  of  the  school,  and  by 
others,  e.g.  al-Raii^T  (d.  628/1230),  as  diverging  too 
often  from  the  tcac^trigs  of  aJ-Shah^u  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  singularities’’  (iqfarruiJdi)  of  his  JiAh 
could  no  longer  be  counted,  according  to  him,  among 
the  doctrines  of  the  school.  His  '^strange  points  of 
view  and  (his]  numerous  positions  which  are  contrary 
to  the  (^wa-l-ahu  uuu^uh  giiartl^a  upa-ikhtiyardt 

kiitkim  //  1-ma^hab:  I bn  KaihFr,  Tabakidi  ai- 

Jukahd^  al-shdfi^iyjrm^  i.  123}  were  often  refuted  by  Abu 
Ishak,  al-ShrrazI  in  the  Aluhadhdkab , another,  later, 
work  of  reference  of  the  school.  As  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  tenuity,  or  the  laxity,  which  then 
characterised  the  links  between  a disciple  and  his 
master,  al-MuzanT  was  also,  according  to  al-AsnawI 
{J^ftbakdl  i,  28).  the  author  of  a book  in 

which  he  completely  renounced  the  doctrine  of  aJ- 
^afriT  and  expounded  a of  his  own. 

Quite  unlike  al'MuzanT,  al-Rabi^  al-MuradJ,  the 
*' servant  of  abShafi'l**  {ttddiTU  al-^dji^i),  owes  his 
reputation  to  his  rote  as  a faithful  iransmuier  of  al- 
SJiafi'^r — k was  he  whom  jurists  trusted  (see  I bn  al- 
Nadim,  al-Fthrist,  Beirut  n.d.^  297) — rather  than  as  a 
major  jurist:  in  legal  matters,  he  was  reputedly  ‘ '^slow 
of  comprehension^^  (batP  af-foAm).  Al-RabT^  al- 
Muradl  was  in  effect  the  print:if>al  transmitter  of  the 
**new”  doctrine  of  ab^afrii  and  of  the  bocks  pro- 
pounding it,  i.e.  the  K.  al~Umm  and  the  RisdM  (of 
which  one  of  the  two  surviving  ct>pies  may  be  his  own 
work).  Furthermore,  he  was  himself  the  author  of  a 
summary  {Mukhiaiar)  of  the  doctrines  of  al-Shafi^r 
which  did  not  enjoy  the  success  of  that  of  aJ-Muzani 
(see  al-Bayhalfr.  Mandkib  al-ShdfPt.  Cairo  n.d. , i,  235). 

7 he  major  ^bdfi  ^is  aiid  ihe  expansion  of  the  mndhhab . 

As  a result  of  the  zeal  of  the  first  Egyptian  Shafi^Ts. 
Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  t',  J which  re- 

mained M^ikr,  was  the  cradle  of  Shafi^tsm  and  rapid- 
ly became  its  'Tief”  {markaz  muik  ol~^dft^iyyai 
i,  326),  Syria  (af-^am),  hitherto  Awza^i,  was 
soon  to  follow  the  movement.  Until  the  institution,  In 
665/1228,  of  the  system  of  the  four  judges  by  Sultan 
al-Zahir  Baybars  al-Bundukdarl,  practically  all  of- 
ficial judicial  functions  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria  were  eX' 
ercised  by  Shafi^is  (except,  naturally  enough,  during 
the  Firimid  period,  from  358-567/969-1171),  How- 
ever, even  when  the  four  ' ’orthcipraxic”  rites  were 
thus  ofBcially  represented  in  the  institutions, 
ShafiSsm  retained,  in  F.gypt  and  in  Syria,  various 
prerogatives;  it  lost  them  definitively  with  the  Ot- 
toman conquest  of  1517,  which  rapidly  imposed 
Hanafism  as  the  legal  doctrine  of  the  state  (see 
Schacht,  [ntraduclion . 89-93;  for  a history  of  ShaftSsm 
in  Egypt,  see  al-Makrtzf,  Khkai,  n,  331-44). 

To  the  west  of  Egypt,  ^ibSsm  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  itself  and„  from  the  4th/ 1 0th  century  on- 
ward, only  a very  lew  Shafi^Ts  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  Maghrib  and  in  Andalusia.  In  terms  of  legal 
theory  {u^ul  ai-fikh)^  ^afriism  nevertheless  exerted  a 
significant  influence  on  the  M^ikism  of  North  Africa 


and  Andalusia,  through  the  intermediary  of  Malikr 
scholars  who  travelled  to  the  East,  and  were  some- 
times taught  there  by  ShaliS  masters;  such  was  the 
case  of  Abu  l-WalTd  al-Bai^i  (d,  474/1081),  whose 
nydl  ai-fikh  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
Abu  Isbak  al-SblrazT,  his  teacher  in  Baghd^. 

In  the  Hidjaz,  Mecca  and  Medina  included,  the 
SJhafi^ts  were  broadly  in  the  maj^jrity,  while  the 
Yemen  was  shared  between  ^aft'^ism  and  the 
Zaydiyya;  tensions  between  representatives  of  the  two 
tendencies  have  persisted  into  the  present  day  (for  a 
history  of  Shafi^ism  in  the  Yemen,  see  al-Dja^df  (d. 
586/ 1 1 90),  T^^k^k  fukahd^  at-  Yamari , Bei  ru t 1981). 

In  ^Irak,  and  more  particularly  in  Baghdad,  the 
role  of  al-Anma?T  (see  above)  seems  to  have  been 
decisive  in  the  diffusion  of  the  flkh  of  at-gb^fi^'i:  ‘‘It 
was  through  his  inspiration,  and  in  tribute  to  his 
memory,  that  the  peo[jle  of  Baghdad  set  themselves 
with  such  zeal  to  writing  the  Jikh  of  al-Shafi^F*  (aJ- 
Shtrazl.  Tabakdi  at-fiiknhd^,  114).  In  fact,  al-Anmap 
Stands  at  the  head  of  a line  of  very  eminent  jurists  who 
were  concerned  with  theorising  and  codifying  Shafi^f 
ti$dl  al-fikh  and  Jikh.  His  principal  disciple  was  the 
Abu  '1-^ Abbas  Ibn  Suraydj  (d,  306/918  [^,w.]).  whose 
activity  was  probably  even  more  imponani  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  m&dhhah.  He  had  a considerable  number 
of  disciples  who  are  still  renowned;  Abu  Ishak 
MarwazT(d.  340/951).  Ibn  Abl  Hurayra(d.  345/956), 
al-KalTal  al- Shashi  (d.  336/947),  etc.  It  is  also  in  the 
line  of  Ibn  Suraydj  that  it  is  appropriate  to  locate  the 
works  of  other  important  authors,  such  as  Abu  Hamid 
al-lsfaraymr  (d.  406/1015),  Abu  ‘i-'rayyib  al-dabarr 
(d.  450/1058  [q.v.]).  Aba  Ishak  al-Shirazf  (d. 

476/1083  j),  etc.  The  extraordinary  dcvelopinem 

of  Shaft^T  literature  in  Baghdad,  for  as  long  as  this  city 
retained  its  full  importance,  should  no  doubt  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  in  the  city  numerous  nwdt^dbs 
remained  wc41  represented,  thus  creating  a climate  of 
competition  whic:h  was  a catalyst  for,  in  the  best  case, 
the  fine  intellectual  creativity  to  which  Shafl'ism  and 
the  other  schools  owed  some  of  their  major  works  and, 
in  the  worst  case,  doctrinal  fanaticism  {ak-ta^ofjub  al- 
mad/ihahi)  from  which  serious  violence  sometimes 
resulted. 

In  Khurasan,  and  more  particularly  at  Nisahur  and 
at  Marw,  the  ^afi^Ts  were  so  numerous  that  they  con- 
stituted, according  to  al-Subki,  “half  of  the  ma^hab" 
{7'  ^ i,  326).  It  is  with  the  Khurasanian  branch 
of  ShaFritsm,  as  a general  rule  more  speculative  than 
its  ^Iraki  branch,  that  are  associated  the  names  of  Abu 
Ishik  aMsfaraymT(d.  418/1027),  of  Abu  d-Ma^all  al- 
QjuwaynT  (d.  478/1083)  or  indeed  of  the  illustrious 
Abu  Mamkl  al-Ghazalf  (d.  505/1111  [q.vo.]).  As  a 
result  of  serious  politico-religious  disorders,  the 
6ih/l2th  century  saw  the  demise  of  the 
presence  in  Khurasan  tn  favour  of  the  HanafT 
ma^^hab^y  and  an  exodus  of  scholars  towards  the 

west,  especially  towards  Syria,  is  observable  at  this 
time  (see  J.  Sublet,  indra^im^  xi/2  [1964],  188-95;  for 
more  details  regarding  the  dilfusion  of  the  ^afiT 
madhhab  in  the  rest  of  the  Muslim  world,  see  H.  Halm, 
Die  Ausbrritung  der  7dfPitischm  Rechtsschule. . Wies- 
baden 1974-  A.  I’^aymilr,  Ma^ta 
al-moj^dhib  atfikhiyy&&l-&rba^a^  Beirut  J990,  70-80;  M. 
Abu  Zahra,  Tdri^  al-madhdhib  ai-isldmiyya,  Cairo  n,d.  , 
477-82  and  /w. , i,  324-9;  for  the  geographical 
distribution  of  madhhab\i  in  the  contemporary  period, 
see  L.  Massignon,  Antmaire  du  monde  rnttsulman,^  Paris 
1955). 

An  author  of  the  8th/14th  century,  al-Subkl 
{T-^-  kC. , i,  199-202),  gives  the  following  list,  which 
cannot  be  considered  canon  ic.i]  on  account  of  the 
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theological  views  of  its  author,  of  the  Shafi^is  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are  the  most  imponant  in  the  history 
of  the each  of  them  being  the  «renewer» 
{rnu(liaddid)  of  rcligron,  whose  coming  each  century  is 
prophesied  by  a statement  of  the  Prophet  ; al-Shafi^?. 
Ibn  Surayiij,  Abu  Hamid  al-lsfaraylni,  Abu  Hamid 
al-Ghaz^L  Fakhr  al-Dm  ^-Razi  (d.  606/1209)  and 
TakI  al-Din  Ibn  Dakik  al-'Td  (d.  702/1302).  (Regard- 
ing the  major  Shafi^Is.  see  also  M.H.  Hitu,  al'Iditihdd 
wa-fabakdt  mu^tahidi  al-siidfi^iyya,  Beirut  1988  and  F. 
Wustenfeld,  Der  Imdm  seine  Schuler  und 

Anhdnger  bis  zum  J.  300  d.  //. , Gottingen  1890-1). 

The  principal  works  of  reference  of  the  madhhab. 

I.  Legal  theory  {usul  al-fikh  )).  Although 
Shafi^Ts  often  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  Imam, 
al-Shafi^F,  was  the  founder  of  the  science  of  the  uful-al- 
fikh^  this  science  was,  in  fact,  hardly  practised  at  all 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  existence  of  the 
madthab^  even  if  it  was  not  totally  neglected  (on  this 
point,  see  W.  B.  Hallak  in  IJMES,  xxv  [1993],  587- 
605).  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  4th/10th  century 
and,  subsequently,  throughout  the  classical  period, 
the  science  of  u^ul  cdfikh  experienced  an  extraordinary 
development.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  a 
close  interest  has  been  taken  in  this  literature  and  that 
it  has  been  published.  In  regard  to  the  Shafi^i  u^ul  al- 
fikhy  the  paucity  of  works  dealing  with  them  demands 
a very  schematic  approach.  As  a general  rule,  all  the 
Shafi^r  ufulfs  claim  their  adherence  to  the  Risdla  of  al- 
Shafi^I.  but  this  claim  is  often  very  formal;  it  impinges 
up>on  various  currents  of  legal  thought. 

The  first  is  characterised  by  its  very  strictly  legal 
nature  and  its  representatives  were  in  fact  “pure” 
jurists;  most  often,  they  were  renowned  also  for  the 
quality  of  the  treatises  on  fikhy  as  correctly  defined, 
which  they  composed.  This  current  is  principally  re- 
presented by  Abu  Isbafit  al-ShTrazT  (d.  476/1083) 
whose  books  al-Luma^ ft  usul  al~fikh  (numerous  editions 
since  Cairo  1326/1907)  and  Sharh  al-Luma^  (ed.  ^A.- 
M.  Turkr,  Beirut  1983)  served  for  a long  time  as 
models  and  were  the  subjects  of  frequent  commen- 
taries (see.  M.H.  Hitu,  al-Imdm  al-Shfrdzt.  Damascus 
1980,  209). 

This  current,  today  once  again  highly  valued,  was 
supplanted  by  the  works  of  ufulis  who  were  definitely 
Shafi^Fs.  but  who  were  often  not  jurists  but 
theologians  of  generally  Ajih^arf  allegiance.  The 
classical  texts  of  this  current  of  theologico-legal 
thought  are;  al'Burhdn  ft  uful  al-fikh  by  Imam  al- 
Haramayn  al-DjuwaynF  (ed.  al-DFb,  Cairo  1980)  and, 
by  the  same,  the  short  and  much  commentarised 
Warakdt  (numerous  editions;  French  tr.  I.  Bercher, 
Tunis  1930),  al-Musta^d  min  Him  al-uful  by  Abu 
Hamid  al-GhazalF  (Beirut  n.d.,  repr.  Bulak  1322- 
4/1904-6;  text  partially  analysed  by  H.  Laoust,  La 
Politique  de  Gazdli,  Paris  1970,  152-82),  al-Ihkdm  ft  uful 
al-ahkdm  by  Sayf  al-DFn  al-Amidl  (d.  631/1234)  (ed. 
al-DjamFlF.  Beirut  1984;  on  him,  see  B.G.  Weiss,  The 
search  for  God's  law.  Islamic  jurisprudence  in  the  writings  of 
Sayf  cd-Dtn  al-Amidt,  Salt  Lake  City  1992),  and  in  par- 
ticular al-Mahful ft  ^ilm  uful  al-fikh  by  Fakhr  al-DFn  al- 
RazF  (ed.  al-'^AlwanF,  Beirut  1992). 

In  the  p>ost -classical  period,  these  texts  were  tireless- 
ly commentarised  and  glossed  and  they  served  as  the 
basis  for  numerous  “original”  texts  which  in  fact  are 
compilations.  The  best  known  of  the  latter  is  the 
Diam^  al-diuwdmi^  of  Ta^j  al-DFn  al-SubkF  (d. 
771/1369  (7  ^1)  (Cairo  1316/1898)  which,  accom- 
panied by  various  later  commentaries,  principally  that 
of  I^alal  al-DFn  al-MahallF  (d.  864/1459  j),  served 

as  a basis  for  the  teaching  of  the  science  of  the  usul  al- 
fikh  among  Shafi^Fs  for  centuries.  These  late  texts  are 


mistrusted  by  contemporary  Muslim  scholars,  who 
prefer  to  go  directly  to  the  great  classical  works  of  a 
more  distant  past,  reckoned  to  be  more  authentic  and 
more  prestigious. 

2.  Law  (fikh  ]).  In  the  7th/13th  century,  the 
great  Shafi^F  al-NawawF  (d.  676/1277)  compiled  a list 
of  the  works  of  fikh  of  those  of  his  predecessors  who 
had  exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  the  madhhab;  he 
mentions  the  Mukhtafar  of  al-MuzanF,  al-Tanbih  and 
al-M uhadhdhab  of  Abu  Ishak  al-^hFrazF  (respectively: 
1.  Cairo  1901,  Fr.  tr.  by  G.H.  Bousquet,  Le  Livre  de 
TAdmonition,  Algiers  1949;  and  2.  Dar-al-Fikr,  n.p., 
n.d.),  al-Wastf  and  al-Wadjtz  by  Abu  Hamid  al- 
QbazalF  and  the  cU-wadjiz  of  Abu  M-K^im  ^Abd 

al-Karim  al-Rafi^F  (d.  623/1226)  (cf.  al-NawawF, 
Tahdtfb  al-asmd^  wa  'l-lugjidly  Beirut  n.d.,  i.  3).  It  will 
be  noted  that  none  of  the  works  of  al-Shafi^F  himself 
feature  in  this  list  and.  judging  by  the  number  of  com- 
mentaries which  they  engendered,  it  is  doubtless  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Mulfitafar  of  aJ-Muzanl 
had  definitively  greater  importance  than  the  K.  al- 
Umm  of  al-Sbafi^I  himself  in  the  development  of  the 
ShafiH  doctrine  (concerning  the  divergence  between 
the  fikh  of  al-Shafi^F  himself  and  classical  Shafi^F  fikh, 
see  Schacht,  Sur  la  transmission  de  la  doctrine. . . , in  AlEO 
Alger,  X [1952],  401-19). 

The  works  of  al-ShFrazF  are  associated  with  the 
^ Iraki  element  of  the  Shafi^F  school:  al-Tanbih  takes  its 
inspiration  from  the  commentary,  al-TaHik,  by  Abu 
Hatnid  al-IsfarayFnF  on  the  Mukhta^ar  of  al-MuzanF, 
while  in  al-M uhadhdhab . al-ShFrazF  devised  his  fikh 
around  another  commentary  on  the  same  Mukhtafary 
also  intitled  al-TaHtk  but  the  work  of  his  master,  the 
Kadi  Abu  T^yyib  al-TabarF  (d.  450/1058).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  work  of  al-Ghaz^F  is  associated  with 
the  l^urasanian  element  of  the  school;  cd-Wadjiz  is  a 
summary  of  al-WasiU  which  is  itself  a summary  of  al- 
Basit  by  the  same  al-GhazalF.  in  which  he  derived  in- 
spiration from  the  Nihdya  al-maflab  of  his  master  Abu 
’l-Ma^aJF  al-LtjuwaynF.  Of  a somewhat  later  date  is  al- 
Takrib  (cd.  T.  Keijzer,  Leiden  1859,  Fr.  tr.  G.H. 
Bousquet,  Abrege  de  la  loi...,  in  R.Afr.  [1935]),  another 
summary  of  the  Nihdya  of  al-^juwaynF,  by  Afimad  b. 
al-Hasan  Abu  Shudja^  (still  living  in  500/1106  [^-i^-]) 
which  was  the  object  of  glosses  and  commentaries  un- 
til the  I3th/19th  century. 

In  the  Path  al-^aziz  fi  ftarh  al-wadjiZy  a commentary 
on  al-Wadjiz  of  al-GhazalF.  Abu  ’l-Kasim  al-Rafi^F 
(628/1230)  is  reputed  to  have  made  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  elements  of  the  school  and,  after  him, 
there  is  barely  any  distinction  between  the  two.  Al- 
Rafi^F  is  also  the  author  of  al-Muharrar,  likewise  in- 
spired by  al-  WadjiZy  which  was  to  be  critically  sum- 
marised by  MuhyF  al-Din  al-NawawF  in  his  Minhddjal- 
tdlibin  (much-criticised  tr.  by  L.W.C.  van  den  Berg, 
Le  Guide  des  zeles  croyantSy  Batavia  1882-4),  which  was 
in  its  turn  highly  regarded  in  the  madhhab.  The  same 
al-Nawawi  composed  two  important  works  based  on 
the  Sharh  al-wadjiz  of  al-Rafi^F,  the  Rawda  al-tdlibin  and 
the  Zawd\d  al-rawdu. 

Two  commentaries  on  the  Minhddj  al-tdlibin  of  al- 
NawawF,  the  TuhfcU  al-muhtddi  by  Ibn  Hadjar 
Haytami  (d.  975/1567)  and  the  Nihdyat  al-muktddj^^^^ 
Sh^tns  al-DFn  al-RamlF  (d.  1006/1596),  as  well  as  a 
commentary  on  al-Takrib  of  Abu  Shutjja^.  the  Path  al- 
karib  by  al-OhazzF  (d.  918/1512)  (again,  a much 
criticised  tr.  by  L.W.C,  van  den  Berg.  La  Revelation  de 
TOmnipresent , Leiden  1895),  constituted  works  of 
reference  for  the  teaching  of  Shafi^ism  in  later 
periods.  A gloss  {hdshiya)  on  the  last-named  text  by 
Ibr^im  al-BadjurF  (d.  1276/1860)  has  been  partially 
summarised  by  E.  Sachau  {Muhammedanisches  Recht 
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nach  ichafiitiuher  Lthrr,  Stuttgart-Bcriin  1897;  Tor  a 
more  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  school,  see  al- 
HusaynT  al-itd/iHyya,  Beirut 

1979,  Bab  ~^*‘]dhikr  kuiuh  m-madhhab . 245-51). 
theology  and  ^u/ism. 

Throughout  its  long  history,  the  school 

generally  maintained  good  relations,  in  terms  of 
theology  (S'/m  al-kaldm  (7.  «'•)),  with  Ash^arisni  (7.1/.] 
and,  in  regard  to  ^ufism,  with  its  reputedly 
“moderate”  tendency.  Scholars  such  as  Abu  ’1-K^im 
aJ-Kushayri  (d.  465/1072  [7.*^.  ]),  renowned  Khurasa- 
nian author  of  the  Rhdla  Jt  ^ilm  al-tasawwuf,  who  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  Shafi^i  jurist,  of  Ashman 
theologian  and  of  $ufr,  are  plentiful  among  the  Shafi^T 
ranks;  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazall  remains  the  most  emi- 
nent representative  of  this  trend,  although  he  is 
neither  the  most  original  nor  the  most  interesting. 

In  regard  to  $ufism,  envisaged  as  an  interior  strug- 
gle {mu^dhada)  towards  the  comprehension  and 
realisation  of  the  injunctions  of  the  l^w  addressed  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  believer  {fikh  bdfin  al~ihari^a), 
Shafi^T  legal  doctrine  has  strictly  speaking  nothing  to 
dispute;  the  contrary  is  the  case,  insofar  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  $urism  does  not  eliminate  the  importance  o(/ikh 
as  such  by  seeking  to  act  as  a substitute  for  it.  and  in- 
sofar as,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  does  not  engender  prac- 
tices, “spiritual  exercises”,  which,  from  the  view- 
point of  jftkh,  could  be  seen  as  reprehensible.  But,  as 
a more  general  rule  and  in  a more  essential  manner, 
the  majority  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  virtues — the 
spirit  of  scrupulousness  {al-wara^),  asceticism  {ai- 
2uhd)y  etc. — which  fikh  refuses,  on  principle,  to  take 
into  consideration  in  its  work  of  demonstration  and 
application  of  legal  statutes  and  which  have  been 
codified  in  the  framework  of  $ufi$m,  are  highly  valued 
by,  in  panicular,  the  majority  of  biographers  who  do 
not  hesitate,  when  the  occasion  arises,  to  attribute 
them  to  such-and-such  a Jakik.  Among  renowned  5ufis 
who  were  Shafi^Ts  (or  at  least,  whom  Shafi^ism 
claims),  the  most  significant  names  are:  al-Harilh  h. 
Asad  al-Muhasibi  (d.  243/857  [7.4^.])  whose  few 
biographers  state  that  he  was  a friend  of  al-Shafi^T: 
Abu  ’l-K^im  al-^unayd  (d.  297/910  [7-t'l), 

although  al-Kughayri  asserts  that  he  adhered  rather  to 
the  madhhab  of  Abu  Ihawr;  the  shovkt  Abu  ^Abd  Allah 
b.  KhalTf  (d.  391/1001);  etc. 

The  history  of  relations  between  Shafi^ism  and 
Ash^arism  [sec  ash^ariyya]  is,  however,  more  prob- 
lematical and  has  for  a long  time  been  the  object  of 
debate  in  Islamic  studies.  With  regard  to  theology,  it 
is  appropriate  first  to  distinguish  between  two  tenden- 
cies among  Shafi^T  jurists.  The  first — represented  by 
scholars  such  as  Abu  Hatim  al-RazT  (d.  327/939).  al- 
Bayhakr(d.  458/1066),  Ibn  al-$alah(d.  643/1245),  al- 
^bahab?  (d.  748/1348)  or  indeed  Ibn  Kajh**"  (tl- 
774/939) — was,  for  various  reasons  and  to  differing 
degrees,  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  this  discipline  as 
such.  This  tendency  is  often  described  as  “tradi- 
tionalist”, although  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
adjective  is  well-chosen. 

The  second  tendency  was  for  its  part  enthusia- 
stically in  favour  of  the  development  of  the  ^ilm  al- 
kaldm  in  the  Muslim  community  and  it  is  represented 
by  Shafi^Is — Abu  Ishak  al-Isfarayini,  Ibn  Furak  (d. 
406/1015),  al-^uwayni,  Fakhr  al-DTn  al-RazT,  al- 
Amidi  (d.  631/1233),  etc. — who  include  some  of  the 
best  Muslim  theologians.  It  is  asserted  that  more  than 
a large  majority  of  the  Shafi^is  favouring  the  exercise 
of  speculative  theology  supported  Agb^arism  (with  a 
few  exceptions,  including,  famously,  the  Kddf  ^Abd  al- 
mabbar  (d . 415/1024  [q.  v.  | ) who  was  a Shafi^f  in  legal 
matters  and  a Mu^tazili  in  theology).  It  seems  to  be 


accepted  furthermt>re,  among  the  majority  of  Sh»fi^> 
biographers  (see,  for  example,  Ibn  al-$alah,  al- 
Nawawl  and  al-Mizzi,  'I'abakat  al-fukahd^  al-i^fi^iyya, 

Beirut  1992,  ii,  604-6),  that  the  theologian  al- Ashlar? 

(d.  324/935-6  I7.  t/.  ])  was  himself  a §li^fi^>-  B is.  how- 
ever, impossible  to  state  this  categorically  (see  D. 

Gimaret,  La  doctrine  d*al-Ash^ari^  Paris  1990,  517-9;  on 
the  question  of  relations  between  Shafi^ism  and 
Ash^arism,  see,  with  regard  to  Abu  Isfiak  al-ShtrazI, 

C.  Gilliot  in  67,  Ixviii  [1988],  170-86,  and,  in  reply  to 
the  latter,  E.  Chaumont  in  SI,  Ixxiv  [1991],  168-77, 
and  with  regard  to  al-Djuwavnr.  T.  Nagel,  Die  Festung 
des  Glaubens,  Munich  1988), 

It  is  not,  however,  appropriate  to  speak  of  a special 
relationship  between  ^afi^ism  and  Ash^arism  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  has  bc'cn  observed,  numerous 
were  op|X>sed  to  any  speculative  theology, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  not  all  Aih^aris  were  Shafi’^Ts, 
indeed,  far  from  it.  Furthermore,  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that,  over  the  centuries,  Ash^arism  tended  to  be 
regarded  as  the  supreme  theological  doctrine  of  Sunni 
Islam — at  the  expense  of  Mu'tazilism  and.  to  a lesser 
degree,  of  creeds  of  the  HanbalT  type — the  presence  of 
a majority  of  Agh^aris  among  the  Shafi^is  is  hardly 
surprising  (on  this  point,  see  T.Sh.K.,  iii,  377-8, 
where  al-Subki  draws  up  a contemporary  table  of  the 
theological  allegiances  represented  in  the  madhhabs 
and  stresses  the  fact  that,  while  A^^aris  constitute  the 
majority  in  all  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Han- 
balism,  it  is  only  the  Malikis  who  are  exclusively 
Ash^ari).  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
relations  between  Shafi^ism  and  Ash^arism  is  subor- 
dinate, by  comparison  with  a more  general  enquiry, 
not  yet  undertaken,  which  would  seek  to  determine 
the  precise  nature  of  the  causes  capable  of  explaining 
why  and  how  Ash^arism  was  implanted  in  the  Islamic 
legal  system  and  its  institutions  with  greater  ease  than 
other  theological  doctrines. 

Bibliography:  The  majority  of  important 
references  are  indicated  in  the  text.  For  a more  ex- 
tensive bibl.,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  exhaustive 
and  thematically  classified  compilation  given  by 
Schacht  in  his  Introduction  to  Islamic  law,  215-85.  See 

also  ASU^ARIYYA,  HANABILA,  HANAFIYYA,  MALIKIYYA, 

Mu^TAZiLA.  (E.  Chaumont) 

SHAFSHAWAN  (dialect,  Shawan.  usual  Fr. 
rendering  Chaouen,  Span.  Xauen),  a town  of 
Morocco  in  the  country  of  the  Ghumara  [7.  i^.  ].  The 
term  is  said  to  mean  “horn  or  horns”  in  Tamazight. 
referring  to  the  mountain  pteaks  (over  2,000  m/6,500 
feet)  which  surround  the  town.  Situated  at  an  altitude 
of  600  m/2,000  feet.  Shafshawan  is  rich  in  springs  of 
water,  the  best-known  being  that  of  Ra^s  al-Ma^. 

Equally  situated  between  Oazzane  and  Tetuan,  with 
which  it  has  always  been  in  close  contact,  the  town  oc- 
cupies a strategic  p>osition  40  km/25  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  in  the  past  played  the  role  of  a crossroads 
for  the  Qjbala  region. 

It  was  founded  in  876/1471-2  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  wadi  of  the  same  name  by  Hasan  b.  Muhammad 
b.  Rashid,  a descendant  of  the  IdrTsid  saint  ^Abd  al- 
Salam  Ibn  Mashish  [7.  j.  It  was  moved  to  the  right 
bank  by  ^Ali  b.  Rashid.  It  sheltered  waveSatiClar.COm 
Moriscos,  Muslims  and  Jews,  expelled  from  al- 
Andalus,  and  still  bears  the  imprint  of  this  history, 
seen  in  the  utilisation  of  space  and  colours,  the  ar- 
chitecture, as  well  as  the  customs  and  patronymics  at- 
testing this  Andalusian  grafting.  The  town’s  history  is 
linked  with  that  of  the  founding  Banu  Rashid,  the 
most  famous  of  whom  being  Mawlay  Ibrahim  (895- 
946/1490-1539).  The  family  cultivated  matrimonial 
alliances  with  the  powerful  calds  of  the  region; 
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Mawlay  Ibrahim's  sister,  Sayyida  al-Hurra,  married 
the  kd^id  of  Tetuan  al-Mandri  and,  after  becoming  a 
widow,  |-^became  'Jt^e  wife,  of  the  Wajjasid  sultan 
Ahmad.  She  played  a leading  role  in  the  politics  of  the 
region,  and  Mawlay  Ibrahim  himself  distinguished 
himself  in  warfare  against  the  Portuguese  of  A^ila 
before  succeeding  his  father  as  kdHd  of  Shafshawan. 
As  a splendid  and  faithful  warrior,  Sidi  Brahim/ 
Mawlay  Ibrahim  compelled  the  admiration  of  his 
enemies,  who  did  not  cease  to  heap  praises  on  his 
great  deeds  and  generosity  (Bernardo  Rodrigues, 
Anals  de  Arzila,  cd.  D.  Lopes,  Lisbon  1915-20;  R. 
Ricard,  Moulay  Ibrahim,  caid  de  Chejehaouen,  in  Sources 
inedites  de  rhistoire  du  Maroc,  Portugal,  Paris  1948,  iii, 
146-57,  and  the  same  article  in  al-And,  (1941)).  But 
his  family  fell  victim  to  the  conflicts  between  the  last 
Wa(|asids  and  the  Sa^dids.  After  Abu  Hassun's  cap- 
ture of  F^s  in  961/1554,  Shafshawan  was  besieged  by 
the  minister  Abu  ^Abd  All^  Muhammad  ^Abd  al- 
Kadir  in  the  name  of  the  sultan  al-Ghalib.  and  the 
Band  Ra^id  fled  in  Safar  969/Octobcr  1562  and 
disappeared  from  the  political  scene. 

Shafshawan  played  an  essential  role  in  the  light 
against  the  Portuguese  installed  at  Ceuta,  Tangiers 
and  Asila,  and  Leo  Africanus  states  that  its  citizens 
were  ’‘freed  from  taxes  because  they  serve  as 
cavalrymen  and  infantrymen  in  the  light  against  the 
Portuguese”.  The  9th/15th  century  was  its  most 
brilliant  one.  when  it  produced  several  renowned 
.scholars,  such  as  Abu  Muhammad  ^Abd  Allah  al- 
Habtl  (d.  963/1556)  and  Ibn  ^Askar,  the  author  of  the 
Daufhat  al’Ttd^ir,  banished  by  the  Band  Rashid.  Once 
occupied  by  the  Sa^dids,  the  town  lost  its  importance 
and,  henceforth,  is  hardly  ever  mentioned.  Mawlay 
Isma^n  built  a kofba  there.  It  was  in  turn  held  by  al- 
Raysdni,  al-Khadir  Qhaylan  and  then  by  the  paiba 
Ahmad  al-Rlfi  (d.  1146/1743),  and  in  October  1920 
was  occupied  by  Spain.  During  1922-6  ‘Abd  al-Krim 
made  it  a base  of  operations  for  the  war  in  the  Rif 
(7  ] 

The  surrounding  region,  despite  its  steep  slopes,  is 
fertile  and  well-watered  and  produces  cereals  and  fruit 
(grapes,  llgs,  pomegranates  etc.),  but  the  water-mills 
and  the  presses  which  gave  the  town  its  fame  survive 
only  vestigially.  The  activity  recorded  by  G.  Colin  in 
the  earlier  decades  of  this  century  (£“/'  art.  s.  v. ) is  only 
a memory,  and  Shafshawan  lives  essentially  off 
tourism,  with  many  tourists  attracted  by  the  climate 
and  the  beauty  of  its  site,  and  with  handicrafts:  tex- 
tiles (drdza),  pottery,  leatherwork  and  copper  ware. 
The  fortified  town  has  walls  pierced  by  eleven  gates. 
Its  clearly  individual  quarters,  its  numerous  mosques, 
its  kofba  and  the  shrine  of  Sidi  ^Ali  Ben  Rashid,  bear 
witness  to  a past  era  now  completed,  for  the  town  now 
suffers  from  its  cramped  site.  It  remains  a mcxlest 
place,  and  its  eccentric  jxisition  and  the  fK>verty  of  the 
region  have  not  encouraged  the  growth  of  population 
which  characterises  other  urban  centres  of  Morocco. 
It  is  thought  to  have  had  between  3, 600  and  7,000  in- 
habitants before  1918.  In  1953  the  census  counted 
11,500  Muslims,  2,-500  Spanish  and  15  Jews.  The 
population  reached  16,850  in  1969,  but  did  not  go 
beyond  24,000  in  1982. 

Bibliography'.  Muhammad  al-^Arbi  Ibn  Yusuf 
al-FasT,  Mir^dt  al-mahdsin,  lith.  Fas  1324/1906;  Ibn 
^Askar,  Paiuhai  al-ndsbir  (trads.  Archives  Maro- 
cains,  XIX),  Paris  1913;  Sources  inedites — Espagne, 
i,  107  and  n.  4;  Leo  Africanus,  ed.  Schefer,  i,  263, 
288;  D.  Abderrahim  (Sebbur,  Los  Ber-Rasched  de 
Chefehauen  y su  significacion  en  la  historia  de  Marruecos 
septentrional^  Tetuan  1953;  W.  Hoenerbach  and  J. 
Kolenda,  ^fldwen  (Xauen).  Geschichte  und  Topographie 


einer  marokkanischen  Siadt,  in  WT,  xiv  (1973),  xiv 
( 1976)  (important  bibl.  and  illustrs.);  KadirT,  Na^r 
al-ma^dni  (trads.  Archives  Marocains,  XXI), 

Rabat  1977,  i,  33,  220;  G.  Ayyache,  Les  origines  de 
la  guerre  du  RiJ,  Rabat  1981;  ‘Abd  al-Kadir  al- 
^Atiyya,  al-IIaydt  al-siydsiyya  wa  'l-i(^timd^iyya  wa  7- 
fikriyya  bi -Shafshdwan  iva-ahwdzihd,  Mtihammadia 
1982.  (Halima  Fermat) 

SHAH  “king”,  and  SHAHANSHAH  “king  of 
kings”,  two  royal  titles  in  Persian. 

They  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Achaemenid  kings 
of  ancient  Persia,  who,  from  Darius  1 (521-486  B.C.) 
onwards,  refer  to  themselves  in  their  inscriptions  both 
as  xldyaBiya  “king”  (from  the  root  xlay-  “to  rule”, 
cognate  to  Sanskrit  kfdyati  “possess”  and  Greek 
xtdofjLai  “acquire”)  and  as  xsdynBiya  x.<dyaBiydndm 
“king  of  kings”.  Even  earlier  the  tide  “king  of  kings” 
had  been  used  by  the  rulers  of  Assyria  and  of  Urartu 
(in  the  Caucasus)  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Per- 
sians adopted  it  from  the  latter  (see  O.G.  von  Wesen- 
donk,  The  title  “King  of  Kings**,  in  Oriental  studies  in 
honour  of  Cursetji  Erachji  Pavry,  London  1933,  488-90). 

The  implication  of  this  title  would  seem  to  have  been, 
not  that  the  Achaemenid  monarch  was  the  chief  king 
over  other  sub-kings  (there  is  no  evidence  that  there 
were  any  other  “kings”  within  the  empire),  but 
rather  that  he  was  the  king  par  excellence.  We  have  thus 
to  do  with  a rhetorical  figure  which  might  be  called  the 
superlative  genitive,  as  also  in  the  Biblical  “vanity  of 
vanities”  h^^pdlfm). 

The  same  two  titles,  in  their  Western  Middle  Ira- 
nian forms  and  yhdhdn  ^dh,  occur  in  the  inscrip- 

tions of  the  Arsacid  and  Sasanid  kings.  In  inscriptions 
in  the  Parthian  language  these  are  represented  by  the 
Aramaeograms  MLK^  and  MLKYN  MLK^  respect- 
ively; Middle  Persian  uses  the  Aramaeogram  MLK’ 

(also  MRK^  and  in  books  occasionally  the  “phonetic” 
spelling  5h)  for  the  former  and  the  “semi-phonetic” 
spelling  MLK’-n  MLK^  (and  variants)  for  the  latter 
(for  references,  sec  Ph.  Gignoux,  Glossaire  des  inscrip- 
tions Pehlevies  et  Parthes,  London  1972,  28,  57,  and  add 
the  new  Arsacid  inscription  discussed  by  E.  Lipinski 
in  Or ientalia  Lovaniensia  analecta,  xlviii  (1993j,  127-34). 

The  Sasanid  inscriptions  refer  to  the  emperor  con- 
sistently as  ibdhdn  shah,  and  use  shah  as  a title  for  other 
members  of  his  family:  the  emperors  appointed  their 
sons  as  “kings”  of  the  outlying  provinces,  assigning 
them  the  royal  titles  of  the  former  rulers  of  those 
regions  (e.g.  Kushan  shdh  “king  of  the  KusJbans”),  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  heir  to  the  English  throne 
bears  the  title  “Prince  of  Wales”.  However,  in  a con- 
tempiorary  Manichaean  text  (published  by  W.B.  Hen- 
ning, Mani*s  last  journey,  in  J^OS,  .x/4  (1942],  941-53) 
the  S^anid  Wahram  I is  referred  to  merely  as  “the 
king”  (fAJA).  It  would  thus  appear  that,  although  in 
official  protocol  the  ruler  was  always  shdhdn  shdh,  in 
everyday  speech  he  could  be  simply  shah.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  “king  of  kings”  and  the  subordinate 
“kings/princes”  is  mirrored  by  the  title  “queen  of 
queens”  (Middle  Persian  bdmbishnda  bdmbishn,  written 
MLKT^-n  MLKT^),  borne  by  the  monarch's  prin- 
cipal wife,  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other  queens  in 
the  royal  household,  and  similarly  further  down  thd3r.C0m 
hierarchy,  with  the  mowbed  f mowbeddn  “priest  of 
priests”,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Islamic 
titles  like  kddf  ’l-kuddt  continue  this  Iranian  tradition. 

Neo- Persian  shah  (also  shah)  is  the  usual  word  for 
“king”  in  that  language,  and  is  used  cither  by  itself 
or  else  in  conjunction  with  a personal  name.  In  the 
latter  case  it  can  precede  the  name  (e.g.  s&dh  Mahmud), 
follow  it  in  an  t^/fl-const ruction  {Mahmud-i  shah),  or 
be  appended  directly  to  the  name  and  form  an  accen- 
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luEil  unit  with  ii  The  laifer  usa^e  is  the  , 

most  common  and^  though  found  already  in  early 
texts  (such  as  Flrdawsrs  ^^f}dh-ndma\ . ts  anomainus  in 
Neo-Per£iart;^i\^^^ra  likely  that  it  is  either  an  isolated 
rehc  from  Middle  Persian  or  else  an  imitation  of 
Turkish  constructions  with  titles  such  as  ^dn.  Com- 
pounds with  shdh  (as  the  first  or  last  element)  or  indeed 
shah  on  its  own  occur  quite  frequently  as  proper  names 
of  kings,  but  also  of  commoners;  the  given  name  of 
the  famous  Saldjuk  ruler  Malik  Shah,  for  example,  is 
formed  simply  by  combining  the  Arabk:  and  Persian 
words  for  “king”.  As  a common  noun  (without  a 
name)  ^hdh  is  widely  used  in  poetry  and  non-olTirial 
prose  of  all  |jeriods  to  dcsigitate  potentates  who,  in 
their  official  protocol,  styled  themselves  maltk,  suljfdn, 
affitr,  pddshdk  or  whatever.  If  is  also  used  with 
reference  to  the  kings  of  pre-islamic  Persia  and  in 
works  of  fiction.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  princes  (as 
already  in  Middle  Persian;  many  references  in  F, 
Wolff,  Ghsiar  2ii  Firdosis  S^hakname,  Berlin  1935,  549, 
583).  In  a number  of  compounds  or  set  phrases  shah 
means  “pre-eminent,  principal'’,  e.g.  in  tnas^id-t  dldh 
“congregational  mosque’’  (not  “king's  mosque”),  or 
^dh-tdh  “principal  road,  highway”.  In  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  jAdA  is  appended  to  the  nanucs  of  per- 
sons claiming  descent  from  the  Prophet  and  has  today 
become  a surname. 

As  for  the  title  dldhdn  this  naturally  fell  into 

disuse  with  the  collapse  of  the  S^anid  empire,  but  it 
remained  in  popular  memory  in  its  Neo- Persian  form 
ihdhiin^dh  (the  vowels  in  the  first  and  last  syllables  can 
be  shortened  when  required  by  the  metre;  modern  I 
Western  Persian  has  also  the  vulgar  form  ^dhin^hd/i}^ 
This  is  an  inseparable  compound  (from  which  is 
derived  an  adjective  lAdAaiiiAdAr)  and  in  the  context  of 
Nco-Pcrsian  it  can  no  longer  be  analysed  mor- 
phologic ally,  though  there  has  never  been  any  doubt 
that  its  meaning  is  indeed  “king  of  kings”.  It  was 
adopted  as  his  ollicial  title  by  the  Buyid  'Adud  al-  ) 
Dawla  (338-72/949-83  e,  ]),  and  continued  to  be  us- 
ed by  his  successors  on  their  coins  and  in  court 
documents,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  its  Arabic 
equivalent  malik  al-muiuk,  despite  the  objections  raised 
by  religious  authorities  (lor  details,  sec  lakab  and  the 
literature  cited  there),  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Buyids 
It  docs  not  seem  to  have  figured  in  official  protocol  un- 
til the  20th  century,  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  self- 
styled  “Pahlawi”  dynasty  in  Persia,  It  has,  however, 
always  been  used  quite  freely  by  poets.  Thus  the 
Ghaznav  id  Mas^iid  f,  who  would  hardly  have 
tolerated  Such  a sacrilegious  title  in  his  ofiiciai 
documents,  had  evidently  no  scruples  about  his  court 
poet  ManuSihrl  addressing  him  as  dkohan^dh^ 
ihdhanskah-i  dimyd,  $hdhd  malikdn  and  the  like,  and 
similar  expressions  are  used  by  the  paiiegyiists  of  the 
Sal^uks  and  others  after  them. 

Bihliagraphy.  Given  in  the  article. 

fF,C.  oE  Buois) 

SHAH  -^ABD  al-'^AZIM  al-HASANI,  Abu  '1- 
Kasim  b.  ^Abd  Allah  b.  'AIT  b.  al -Hasan  b.  Zayd  b. 
al-H^san  b.  'All  b.  AbT  Talib,  ShT^i  ascetic  and 
trad  it  ionise , well-known  under  the  name  of  I mam  - 
zadc  (ghah)  'Abd  al-^A^im.  He  is  buried  in  the 
principal  sanctuary  of  Rayy  [see  AL-ftAvv]. 

1 . 7Af  hfiiy  manr 

Only  sparse  biographical  data  arc  available  on  'Abd 
al-'A?rm,  who  must  have  been  born  in  Medina  belbrc 
200/815  and  who  was  a companion  of  the  ninth  and  ' 
tenth  Imams,  Muhammad  al-DJawad  al-TakT  (d, 
220/835)  and  'AIT  al-HadI  al-Naki  (d.  254/868)  [see 
ai.-'askarJ).  When  the  latter,  at  the  order  of  caliph  al-  I 
Mutawakkil,  was  forced  to  go  to  Samarra^  in  233/848,  I 
'Abd  al-'AzTm  Ibllowcd  him  there.  Hc  is  said  to  have  1 


been  ordered  by  al-Naki,  apparently  under  the 
caliphate  of  ai-Mu'tazz,  to  go  to  Persia  in  exile.  He 
stayed  in  Tabaristan,  and  then  in  Rayy,  where  he  liv- 
ed in  the  sikkat  al-maivdii  in  the  quarter  of  Sarbanan, 
hidden  in  the  house  of  a Shi^i  ■ He  passed  his  time  in 
prayers,  ascetic  practices,  study  and  teaching,  and 
visited  the  tomb  of  an  'Alid  which  was  later  reputed 
to  be  that  of  Hamza  b.  Musa  al-Ka?im  (see  below). 

He  died  perhaps  l>efore  al-Naki  (towards  250/864?, 
sec  Karlmao,  i.  384  ff.)  although,  according  to  some 
ShPT  sources  f Sharif  al-Murtada,  al-Tu.sI,  ace 
Made-lung,  quoted  in  the  iSi'A/. ),  hc  abo  was  a com- 
panion of  the  eleventh  Imam,  H^san  aJ-'AskarT  (d. 

260/874 

In  the  .small  Imaml  rcimmunaty  of  Rayy,  'Abd  al- 
'Azlm  occupied  an  important  position  as  sayyid^  com- 
panion of  the  Imams,  traditicmist  and  teacher.  His 
works,  now  lost,  were  used  and  quoted  until  the 
5th/ 1 1th  century:  Kitdb  Yawr^t  wa-iayia  (on  the  daily 
rituals);  Rjiudydt  ^Abd  ai-^Azim\  Kildh  Khuidh  Arntr  al- 
mu^inin  (on  the  sermons  of  Imam  'All).  His  views  on 
the  CM  incepts  of 'cw//  and  faiuhid  (ct.  Karlman,  i,  386  IT.) 
were  praised  by  Ibn  'Abbad,  the  Buyid  vizier  in 
Rayy.  The  IniamT  traditionist  Ibn  Babuya/Babawayh 
who  in  part  continued  'Abd  al-'A¥.rm’s  efforts, 
devoted  a now  lost  biography  to  him,  Akhbdr  ^Ahd  al- 
Mffni  ai-Hasani. 

2,  7’Af  sanctuary . 

'Abd  al-'AzTm  was  buried  in  a garden  under  an 
apple-tree  (skadiara  tti^dJfi)-  opposite  the  tomb  of 
za  b.  MVisa  which  was  situated  outside  the  walls,  to 
the  west  of  al-Rayy,  in  the  partly  Sunni  quarter  of 
Bafan  (see  Karlman.  i,  264  ff.).  The  garden  belonged 
to  a certain  'Abd  al-i^abbar,  probably  a SunnT  (see 
Kariman,  i,  388;  ii,  316).  A is  said  to  have  heard 
in  a dream  the  Prophet  tdJing  him  that  one  of  his 
descendants  of  the  sikkat  al-macbait  should  be  buried 
there.  The  tomb  was  venerated  by  the  Shf'Ts  at  a very 
early  date.  According  to  tin?  tmam  al-Nakb 
pilgrimage  to  there  was  as  meritorious  as  the  one  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Imam  al-Husayn  (Ibn  Kuluya,  Kdmii 
al-Ziyardif  scc  Madeluog;  Kariman,  i.  386,  ii,  51). 

The  sanctuary,  mentioned  as  a ma^had  by  Ibn 
'Abbad  and  known  under  the  name  of  Aia^had  aF 
was  restored  during  the  Saldjukid  period 
thanks  to  the  patronage  of  the  ShT'T  vizier  Madjd  al- 
DTn  BarawiscanJ  al-RummT  ('Abd  al-t^alil  RazI, 

Kitdb  ai-Nakd-  in  KarTman,  i,  389,  ii,  191,  419). 

Htisam  al-Dawla  ArdasliTr  fd=  6Q2/1 205-6),  the 
Bawandid  ruler  of  Mazandaran,  used  to  send  every 
year  200  dinars  to  the  sanctuary  (Ibn  Isfandiyar, 

7drfk^-i  Kabaristdrt^  ed.  'A.  Ikbal,  Tehran  1320,  i, 

120). 

The  most  anciem  traeeof  the  mausoleum  consists  of 
a coffin  of  piecioLis  wood  (aloe,  betel,  walnut),  carry- 
ing a Kur^anic  inscription,  part  of  which  is  the  dyat 
al-kursF  (sdrat  al-hakara,  II,  256).  The  coffin  is  a gift  of 
Nadjim  al-Din  Muhammad,  vizier  under  the  II khan 
Abu  Sa'id  (d.  737/1335),  sec  KarTman,  i.  392.  The 
sanciLjary  was  visited  by  lamoiis  Ti  murid  and' 
Turkmen  pilgrims  (KarTman,  ii.  225  ff.)  and  then  by 
the  Under  the  patronage  of  ^ahmasp  I 

(1524-76),  it  was  restored.  An  iwdn  (qytt'anjfwas  con-lar.COm 
St  rue  ted  in  944/1537.  A robuat  balustrade  (muhadjdjary 
of  boxwood  was  erected  around  the  colfin  in 
950/1543-4  (KarTman,  i,  390  ff. , with  reference  to  a 
farmdn  by  Tahmasp  I prese-rved  in  the  sanctuary)  in 
order  to  protect  it  against  depredations  by  the 
pilgrims.  When  Shah  'Abba.s  1 [g.  £?.  |,  about  to  attack 
the  Ozbegs  in  996/ J. 587-8,  fell  ill,  he  recovered  his 
health  after  a pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary  (KarTman, 
ii,  239). 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  shown  lo  the  sanc- 
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tuary  by  notables  or  rulers  up  lo  ihc  Safawids,  it  Is 
quite  difficult  to  form  a picture  of  its  importance  in 
former  days.  Sinte^^was  called  Mashhad  or  Mas^yid 
aJ-Shadjara.  and  its  cemetery,  according  to  some 
sources,  Guristan  al-Shadjara  (Karim an.  328  ff.),  it 
must  have  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
neighbouring  ImamsEada  j dedicated  to  Hamza  b. 
Musa  al-Ka?^im.  The  5^fawids  pretended  to  descend 
from  this  sayyid  husaym-musdwt,  whose  supposed  burial 
place  is  also  located  at  Tur^tz  or  In  a village  near 
^iiliraz-  It  Is  at  this  last  site^  and  not  at  Rayy,  that  they 
caused  a richly  endowed  mausoleum  to  be  built  {ibid. , 
395  ff.).  Until  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  century,  the 
tombs  of  “^Abd  al-^Azfm,  of  Hamza  and  other  holy 
men  were  situated  outside  the  town  of  Rayy  {ibid.., 
392  Ff  ).  The  sanctuary  must  have  included  a rather 
important  garden.  On  his  way  to  Mazandaran, 
^Abb^  II  (1643-66)  camped  there  with  his  suite 
for  nine  days  in  1070/1659-60  (Mubainmad  T^ir 

Wahid  Kazwinit  ^Abbas-ndma.,  cd.  Ibr^im  Oihgan, 

Araic  1329,  265  ff  ). 

The  administrator  of  the  sanctuary  {rnuUnvaiO^  was 
designated  and  appointed  by  the  central  government. 
This  practice  was  continued  by  Kartm  Khan  Zand 
(see  J-R.  Perry,  Karim  Khan  Zand.  A history  uf  Iran, 
1747-1779,  Chicago  1979,  220)  and  after  that  by  the 
Kadjars.  Fatb  ^AlT  Shah  [^  *?- ],  who  was  an  assiduous 
pilgrim  of  the  sanctuary,  had  it  embellished 
(Karunan,  i,  392  i Algar,  48).  I'he  same  was  the  case 
with  Na^ir  al-Dm  Shah  ],  who  In  1270/1853-4 
had  the  cupola  covered  with  gold  and  the  twdn 
decorated  with  stalactites  consisting  of  mirrors;  the 
Latter  initiative  was  due,  at  least  to  a certain  extent,  to 
his  vizier  Mirza  Aka  Khan  NOrf  (1851-8)  (KarJman, 
i,  391  ff.;  Algar,  159). 

Like  other  Shi^f  sanctuaries,  ^ah  ^Abd  al-^Aziin 
constitutes  a place  of  asylum  reputed  to  be  Inviolable 
for  persons  (or  animals),  lawbreakers  or  others,  who 
are  menaced  by  people  in  power  [see  bast;  and  J. 
Calmard,  art.  Bast  {sanctuary,  asylum),  in  Eh].  When 
the  neighbourii^  town  of  Tehran  was  promoted  to  be 
the  capital  by  Agha  Muhammad  Khan  in  1786,  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary  and  its  use  for  politico- 
religious  protests,  in  particular  against  foreign  Inllu- 
cnce,  developed  considerably.  The  project  of  con- 
structing a railway  line  between  Tehran  and  the  sanc- 
tuary made  people  fear,  erroneously,  that  the 
extension  of  the  line  to  Rum  would  mean  the  end 
of  this  town.  The  line  was  Indeed  constructed  and  ex- 
ploited by  a Belgian  company  (8  km  between  1888-93) 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  ransacked  by  a 
furious  crowd  in  December  1888  (see  Algar,  175  ff., 
182).  Under  Na^ir  al-Dm  ^ah,  the  sanctuary  formed 
the  most  Important  place  of  bast,  criminals  or  debtors, 
as  well  as  political  opponents,  finding  there  protection 
in  several  degrees  (see  E.G.  Browne,  A year  among  the 
Persians,  I^ndon  1893,  174).  The  most  ominous  viola- 
tion O'f  the  right  of  bast  occurred  in  January  J89I  when 
the  Muslim  reformist  Djam^  al-Dm  Asabadi  “al- 
AfghanJ"  j was  brutally  expelled  from  the  sanc- 
tuary (see  Calmard,  loc.  cit.}.  Na^ir  al-Dm  was 
murdered  in  the  courtyard  of  the  mausoleum  on  the 
eve  of  his  jubilee  (fifty  lunar  years)  on  J May  1896  by 
MTrza  Rida-  Klrmanl,  a partisan  of  al-AFghani. 
During  the  events  O'f  the  Constitutional  Revolution 
(1905-11),  about  2,000  ^uidmd^  {muibiA,  mu^takid^, 
tuUdbi),  opposed  to  the  authoritarian  measures  of  the 
vizier  'Ayn  al-Dawla  and  financLaJly  supported  by 
shopkeepers  of  the  bazaar  and  several  notables  or 
dignitaries  who  had  passed  to  the  opposition,  captured 
the  bast  at  ^Abd  al-^Apm  (mid-December  1905- 

12  January  1906).  The  establishment  of  a ^addlat-^dna 


(*' house  of  justice^’)  in  each  province  was  only  one  of 
the  seven  or  eight  of  their  demands  which  did  not  en- 
tail a demand  for  a ctinstitution  (see  Martin,  70-6).  In 
February  1907  Sayyid  Akbar  Shah,  an  opponent  of 
the  constitution,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  with  his 
partisans.  Supported  by  the  governor  of  Tehran,  his 
initiative  had  no  popular  success  whatsoever  (Martin, 

1 15,  148).  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  anti -constitutional  ^utamd^,  the 
mu0Qhid  Fagll  Allah  Nuti  [<7.  tf.  ],  who,  proba- 

bly supported  by  Muhammad  *^AJi  Shah  ],  took 
the  bast  of  the  sanctuary  with  (a,  500  partisans  (June- 
September  1907),  had  a durable  jjucccss  among  the 
numerous  ImamI  ^ulamd^  (sec  Martin,  121-38), 
extending  even  into  the  current  which  assured  the 
triumph  of  the  Iranian  Islamic  Revolution  of  1978-9. 

The  pilgrimage  10  the  sanctuary,  which  forms  a 
whole  with  neighbouring  Imamzadas  dedicated  to 
Hamza,  Tahir  and  his  son  Mufahhar  (Kartman,  i, 

395  ff),  now  incorporated  with  Rayy  into  the  great 
agglomeration  of  Tehran,  was  very  much  frequented 
in  the  19th  century  (see  H.  Masse,  Croyarnes  H evutumes 
persanes,  Paris  1938,  ii,  403).  Although  NaiJj^f  ^iid 
Karbala  have  a greater  reputation  as  burial 

places,  many  notables,  dignitaries,  ^ulamd^,  members 
of  the  Ka4)ar  family,  etc.,  are  buried  at  Shah  ^Abd  aJ- 
^A^fm.  The  most  renowned  royal  tomb  is  that  of 
Na^ir  al-Dm  Shah,  situated  at  the  western  comer  at 
a place  known  under  the  name  of  Masdjid-i  Hulagu. 

An  . imposing  rnausoleum  dedicated  to  Rida  Shah 
Pahlawi  \q.  V. ) was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
quarter  of  Batan,  south-east  of  the  sanctuary 
(Karim an,  i,  395).  It  was  destroyed  during  the  events 
of  the  Islamic  Revolution. 

Bibliography  : On  the  bio- hagiography  of  ^Abd 
aJ-^A^im  (ancient  and  modern  works)  and  the  prin- 
cipal data  of  the  history  of  the  sanctuary,  see  H. 

Kariman,  Ray-i  bdsidn,  2 vols.,  Tehran  1345- 
9/1966-70’.  W,  Maddung.  art.  ^Abd  al-<A?im  ai- 
Hasam,  in  Eh,  Above  all,  see  the  I bn  '^Abbad, 

Risdla  Jt  akttfdl  ^Abd  al-^A^im  ai-^osant,  Baghdad 
1374/1955,  in  Kariman,  i,  385-7;  M.B.  Kudjuri, 

Diannat  aZ-na^im...,  Tehran  1298/1881;  M.  Razi, 
Zindagdni-yi  ‘^Abd  , Tehran 

1367/1947.  On  the  modern  history  of  the  sanctuary, 
gee  H.  Algar,  Rdigiun  and  state  in  Iran,  17B5-1906, 

Berkeley  1969;  V,  Martin,  hiarn  and  modernism.  Ike 
Iranian  Rtmluiion  of  1 906',  London  1989  (abundant 
bibl.J.  (J.  Calmard) 

SHAH  '^ABD  al-^AZIZ  [see  ^abd  al-^aziz  al- 
dihlawI]. 

SHAH  ^ABD  AL-  KADIR  [see  ^AHD  AL-t^ADlR 
Din  LAwij. 

MiAH^ALAM  II  (1142-1220/1729-1806,  r.  1173- 
1202/1759-88,  1203-21/1788-1806),  later  Mughal 
emperor,  son  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  ^Alamgfr  II. 

His  original  name  was  Mirza  ^Abd  Allah,  the  title 
^ Air  Gawhar  was  conferred  in  1163/1754,  and  that  of 
Shah  'AJam  in  1 170/1756.  As  a prince,  he  led  an  un- 
successful raid  into  Bihar  in  Djumada  11 
1 1 72/Fcbruary  1 759,  and  daimed  the  throne  in 
1173/1759,  He  was,  however,  unable  to  rule  from 
DihlT.  Becoming  an  ally  of  Shudja^  al-Dawla  and  MiriSI^  COm 
Rasim  [q.oo.]„  he  shared  in  their  defeat  at  Baksar 
(Buxar)  in  1178/1764  at  the  hands  of  the  British.  In 
1 179/1765  he  granted  the  diwdnfoi  Bengal,  Bihar  and 
Orissa  to  the  East  India  Company,  receiving  in  return 
Allahabad  (as  his  seat)  and  an  annual  pension  of  2.6 
million  rupees.  Seeking  to  return  to  Dihlf,  Shah 
‘’Alam  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Marathi,  and 
escorted  by  them  rode  into  his  capital  DihlT  in 
Ramadin  llSS/January  1772.  He  thereupon  lost 
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both  Allahabad  and  his  annual  pension  from  the 
British.  Mahasjji  Sindhia,  who  was  now  responsible 
for  the  s4%tYjp£4.hpiEppftW.  was  constantly  faced  by 
local  'f^n^^Vihilla  chief  Qhulam  Kadir 

held  Dihir  in  1202/1788  for  iwo*and-a-half  months. 
He  blinded  Shah  ^Alam,  but  was  himself  captured 
and  put  to  death.  In  1203/1789  Maha^ji  Sindhia  pro- 
vided Shah  ^Alam  with  a daily  cash  pension  of  300 
rupees;  later  territories  were  assigned  to  him  yielding 
on  paper  nearly  1 .7  million  a year.  In  1217/1803  Dihli 
fell  to  the  British,  who  refused  to  make  any  treaty  ar- 
rangements with  him  allowing  him  maintenance  and 
control  of  the  Dihli  fort  along  with  his  titles.  Shah 
^Alam  died  there  in  1220/1806,  his  long  “reign” 
merely  reflecting  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Mughal 
Empire. 

Bibliography.  Ghulam  Hu  say  n,  Siyar  al' 
muta ^akhkhirin.  l..ucknow  1876;  C.U.  Aitchison,  A 
collection  of  treaties,  engagements,  and  sunnuds,  related  to 
India  and  neighbouring  countries , i,  Calcutta  1876;  Sh. 
Abdur  Rashid,  Nqjib  ud  Daula,  his  life  and  times, 
^Aligarh  1952;  Jadu  Nath  Sarkar,  Fall  of  the  Mughal 
Empire,  vols.  ii,  iii,  and  iv,  Calcutta  1964,  1966, 
1972.  (M.  Athar  Ali) 

SHAH-I  ARMAN,  “king  of  the  Armenians”, 
denoted  the  Turcoman  rulers  of  Akhlal  ] 
from  493/1100  to  604/1207.  I’heir  role  in  eastern 
Anatolian  history  is  dilYicult  to  reconstruct  from  local 
sources  alone  but  they  are  mentioned  periodically  in 
the  wider  context  of  late  Saldjuk  and  Ayyubid  affairs. 
'I’he  first  Shah-i  Arman,  Suknian  al-Kulbl,  took 
Akhlat  in  493/1100  from  the  Marwanids  {q.v  \ and 
seized  Mayyafarikin  in  502/1  108-9  (Ibn  al-Alhir,  x, 
330;  Ibn  al-KalanisI,  164;  Ibn  al-Azrak,  249-50). 
Within  Diyar  Bakr,  his  particular  rivals  were  the  Ar- 
tukids  ].  He  participated  in  (fiihdd  against  the 
Franks  under  Mawdud  of  Maw^il  and  died  at  Balis 
during  the  campaign  in  506/1 112-13  (Ibn  al-Alhir,  x, 
340-1;  Atdbegs,  18;  Michael  the  Syrian,  216;  Matthew 
ofEdessa,  275-6;  Ibn  al-Ralanisi,  164-5,  169,  174-5). 
Before  his  death,  Sukman  had  extended  his  territory 
to  include  Armish  and  Malazgird. 

Little  is  known  of  Sukman ’s  ineffectual  successor, 
his  son  Ibrahim  (ruled  506-21/1112-26).  He  lost 
Mayyafarikin  to  II-Qh^i  in  512/1  1 18  (Ibn  al-Azrak, 
34).  After  Ibrahim’s  death,  power  was  soon  seized  by 
Inandj  Khatun.  Sukman’s  widow,  on  behalf  of  her 
six-year  old  grandson,  Sukman  II,  whose  long  reign 
(522-81/1128-85)  represents  the  high  point  of  Shah-i 
Arman  power  (Abu  ’1-Fida^,  17).  The  Georgians, 
profiting  from  Muslim  disunity,  were  pursuing  an  ex- 
pansionist policy  towards  eastern  Anatolia;  in 
556/1  161 . they  defeatc*d  the  forces  of  Sukman  II  and 
Saltuk,  the  mlcr  of  Erzerum  (Ibn  al-Alhir,  xi,  184; 
Matthew,  361-2).  In  558/1163,  however,  Sukman 
joined  Eldiguz  of  Adharbay^jan  in  repelling  further 
Georgian  aggression  (Ibn  al-Ajhir,  xi.  188;  Ibn  al- 
Azrak,  fols.  181b.  183b- 1 84b.  185b;  A^bdr,  158-9). 
Another  Muslim  campaign  into  Georgia  was  suc- 
cessful in  571/1175  (Ibn  al-Azralj;.  fol.  H>9b).  After 
Sukman’s  death  in  581/1185  (Ibn  al-Alh<r,  x,  338-9) 
without  male  issue,  the  race  for  Sukman’s  lands  be- 
tween 3alah  al-Din  Ayyubi  and  the  Eldiguzid  ruler, 
Pahlawan,  was  won  by  the  latter  {ibid. ; Ibn  Shaddad. 
84-5;  Sibt  Ibn  al-l^awzi,  383-4,  423;  Bar  Hebraeus, 
318).  From  581/1185  the  Shah-i  Arman  state  rapidly 
declined  under  a series  of  mamluk  commanders — 
Bektimur,  Ak  Sunkur,  Muhammad  and  Balaban  (Bar 
Hebraeus.  343,  362-4;  Ibn  al-AlhTr,  xi,  67,  167-9). 
$alah  al-Din  Ayyubi's  brother,  al-^Adil,  maintained 
Ayyubid  interest  in  Armenia;  Akhlat  was  taken  by  his 
son  al-Malik  al-Awhad  in  604/1207-8.  'Fhus  ended  the 


Shah-i  Arman  state  (Makin,  18-19;  Abu  ’l-Fida^,  71; 
Humphreys,  128-9).  Regrettably,  little  is  known  of 
the  Shah-i  Arman  socio-cult ural  life,  but  it  must  have 
been  an  interestingly  mixed  ethnic  and  religious 
milieu. 

Bibliography.  I.  Sources.  Ibn  al-Azrak  al- 
Fariki,  7'.  Mayyafarikin,  ed.  B.A.L.  'Awad»  Cairo 
1959,  249-50.  cd.  and  tr.  Carole  Hillenbrand,  A 
Muslim  principality  in  Crusader  times , Leiden  1990,  58, 

82,  113,  121-2,  130,  134,  144,  B.L.  ms.  Or.  .5803, 
fols.  180a,  181a,  183a-184a.  185b,  199b,  200a;  Ibn 
al-Kalanisi,  Dhayl  7’.  Dimaihk,  ed.  Amedroz,  164-5, 

169,  174-5;  Husayni,  At&bdr  al~dawla  al-sal<flukiyya, 
ed.  Iqbal.  158-9;  Ibn  Shaddad.  al-Nawddir  al- 
sultdniyya,  in  RHC,  iii,  84-5;  Ibn  al-AthFr,  Kdmil,  x, 

264,  319,  330,  340-2,  xi.  177.  184-5,  189,  322-3, 

335-6,  338-9,  xii,  40-1,  67,  167-92;  idem.  T al- 
Lkiwla  al-atdbakiyya,  ed.  A.  Tulaymat,  Cairo  1963, 

18,  80;  Sib^  Ibn  al-mawzl,  Mir^dt  al-zamdn, 

Haydarabad  1951,  viii/2,  383-4,  423;  Bar 

Hebraeus,  Chronography,  tr.  Budge,  303,  318,  338. 

343,  362,  364,  367,  391;  Abu  ’l-Fida’,  Mul^tasar,  in 
RHC.  i.  5,  II,  17.  53.  64,  71.  8;  Matthew  of 
Edessa,  tr.  Dulaurier,  Paris  1858,  275-6,  318,  361- 
2;  Michael  the  Syrian,  tr.  Chabot,  Paris  1899-1914, 

216;  al-Makln,  Chronique  des  Ayyoubides.  tr.  A.M. 

Eddc  and  F.  Micheau,  Paris  1994,  18-19. 

2.  Studies.  Cl.  Cahen,  Le  Diydr  Bakr  au  temps  des 
premiers  (Jrtukides,  \n  JA,  ccxxvii  (1935),  232,  242, 

252,  256,  265-6;  V.  Minorsky,  Studies  in  Caucasian 
history,  London  1953,  93-5,  99,  146-50;  K.M. 

Luther,  Ihe  political  transformation  of  the  Seljuq  sultanate 
of  Iraq  and  western  Iran  1152-1187,  diss.,  Princeton 
1964.  unpubl.,  146-7,  199-200.  232,  236-7;  O. 

'furan,  L^gu  Anadolu  I’iirk  devletleri  tarihi,  Istanbul 
1973,  9-10  and  genealogical  tree;  R.S.  Humphreys, 

From  Saladin  to  the  Mongols,  Albany  1977,  127-9; 

M.C.  Lyons  and  D.E.P.  Jackson,  Saladin.  The 
politics  of  the  holy  war,  Cambridge  1982,  188-9,  229- 
32;  Cahen.  La  Turquie  pre-ottomane,  Istanbul-Paris 
1988,  22,  50,  79;  C.E.  Bosworth,  7'he  Hew  Islamic 
dynasties,  Edinburgh  1996,  no.  92. 

(Cakolil  Hillknukanu) 

SHAH  BANDAR  (p.).  literally  “harbour,  port 
master”,  'fhe  term  was  used  before  the  Ottoman 
pwriod  to  denote  the  chief  of  the  merchants,  and 
sometimes  the  representative  of  foreign  mer- 
chant communities,  at  the  Indian  Ocean  ports  of 
India;  the  form  Xabandar  is  found  in  the  Portuguese 
chronicles.  It  app>ears  in  Ibn  BaftOia  in  regard  to  the 
Muslim  chief  of  the  merchants  {amir  al-tudjdjdr)  at 
Calicut  [see  kalikat  in  Suppl.],  “Ibrahim  Shah  Ban- 
dar (the  king  or  chief  of  the  port),  originally  from 
Bahrayn”  (tr.  Gibb  and  Beckingham,  iv,  London 
1994,  812).  See  also  Yule  and  Burnell,  Hobson-Jobson, 
a glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  words  and  phrases'^,  816-17  s.v. 

Shabunder. 

1.  In  the  Arab  world. 

Here,  he  was  not  known  in  Mamluk  times,  when 
there  is  mentioned  the  ra^ts  or  kabir  al-tudididr.  I'hc  fre- 
quent use  of  the  tenn  in  the  Thousand  and  one  nights 
confirms  the  comparatively  late  redaction  of  a certain 
number  of  its  stories.  After  the  Ottoman  conqucstj(j3f_Qom 
ihdh  bandar  is  attested  in  all  the  Arab  countries  of  the 
Near  East  in  the  sense  of  provost  t)r  overseer  of  the 
merchants  (notably,  at  Cairo,  Aleppo,  Mecca  and 
BajjJidad),  and  likewise  at  Istanbul,  where  the  expres- 
sion bazirgan  ba^i  was  also  used,  “merchants  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean”  (also  found  at 
I Cairo  and  Alepjx)).  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  was 
unknown  in  the  Maghrib;  at  'Funis,  the  amin  al- 
\ tudjdjar  was  an  Andalusian,  the  trade  organisation 
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ihcrc,  it  appears,  having  been  formed  by  these  im- 
migrants. 

We  arc  best  informed  about  the  bandar  in  the 
great  centres  ofCaird  and  Aleppo,  where  there  existed 
an  important  international  trade ^ which  enriched 
powerful  communities  of  merchants.  In  Cairo,  the 
iAa/i  handar  was  at  the  head  of  a group  of  around  500- 
600  merchants  who  spceialised  in  the  large-scale  iraf- 
lie  in  coflee,  spices  and  textiles.  He  was  a person  of 
considerable  status;  in  olTicial  ceremonies,  he  had 
prceedence  over  the  He  was  probably  ap- 

pointed by  the  community,  with  ultimate  control  by 
the  antborities.  The  office  was  usually  for  life,  and  in 
some  cases,  was  hereditary  (cf.  the  SJbara’ihis  in  the 
1 8th  century).  The  ^dh  b&ndat  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  from  amongst  the  richest  hidjdjdf^  which  is  the 
case  for  the  greater  part  of  the  shdh  bandars  whom  we 
know,  the  best -known  being  Ahmad  al-Ru  wi^T, 
Isma^n  Abu  'Fakiyya  (d.  1624),  fijamal  al-Dm  al- 
Dhahabl  (alive  in  1630),  Oada  (d.  1724)  and  then 
IfLasim  ah Shara^ibT  (d.  1734),  Ahmad  b,  ^Alx.1  al- 
Salam  (d.  1791),  Mahmud  Mub^rram  (d-  1703)  and 
Ahmad  al-MahrOkf  (d.  1804),  'fhe  ^dh  bandar  ar- 
bitrated in  disputes  between  merchants  and  was  their 
intermediary  fJfj-a-iJ'if  the  authorities.  Normally,  the 
community  of  merchants  lay  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  muktasib  and  even  outside  that  of  the  Agha  of  the 
Janissaries.  But  the  jAbA  bandar'^  power  resided  largely 
in  his  own.  personal  prestige;  thus  the  Shara^ibls 
clearly  exercised  political  inlluence  and  had  links  with 
the  ruling  classes.  The  house  of  the  chief  of  the  mer- 
chants*' mentioned  on  the  plan  of  Cairo  in  the  D$^crip- 
twn  d€  I'Egypti  (VI f'  arrondissement,  85  1 4)  had  been 
the  personal  residence  of  ^Abrl  d-Salam  and  then  of 
al-MahrukI,  but  docs  not  appear  to  have  played  any 
""administrative"  role. 

The  mahkams  or  legal  tribunal  documenfs  which 
have  been  studied  for  Aleppo  bring  some  details  on 
the  functions  of  this  dignitary,  in  all  cases  analogous 
to  those  of  his  coumerpart  at  Cairo.  He  apparently 
had  hb  seat  in  the  thdn  of  the  customs  officials 
according  to  the  information  of  Thevenot 
(1664).  He  reguJafcd  disputes  between  the  merchants. 
He  gave  expert  witness  in  the  courts  where  legal  cases 
involved  commercial  matters*  and  represented - the 
merchants  the  administration.  The  position 

was  held  by  local  notables.  Two  cases  arc  known 
where  the  holder  of  the  office  was  deprived  of  it  by  the 
authorities  at  the  request  of  the  merchants,  on 
grounds  of  senility  (1645)  or  incapacity  (1689).  Alex- 
ander Russell  (T’Ai?  natural  history,,, ^ London  1794,  i, 
323)  gives  the  spedlle  information  that  he  wa.s  a 
member  of  the  Pagha's  council  {diwdn)  ra.  1 760, 
Lvorything  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  importanct^ 
which  the  ^dh  bandar  Muhammad  al-Mahrukf  assum- 
ed in  Cairo  during  the  decade  beginning  in  1810  (go- 
ing as  far  as  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  body  of  ar- 
tisans and  merchants  in  1813),  and  his  conflict  with  an 
especially  energetic  Ttiubi^sih  in  1817,  was  linked  to  this 
person’s  inlluence  with  Muhammad  ^All,  rather  than 
to  a growth  in  the  powers  of  the  office.  However, 
Lane,  enumerating  the  councils  set  up  by  Muham- 
mad ^Ali,  mentions  a "Court  of  the  Merchants" 
(rfruan  at-tudjd}df\  presided  over  by  the  jAcA  bandm 
{Manners  and  emi&ms,  ch.  iv).  In  reality,  the  deep 
changes  in  the  economy  and  in  sticieiy  in  both  Egypt 
and  Syria,  led  in  the  19th  century  to  a weakening  of 
the  traditional  corporative  structures,  and  also  of  the 
group  of  great  merchants  who  had  dominated  interna- 
tional trade.  Although  the  term  itself,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  ^dh  bandar,  are  still  mentioned  (or  a long 
time  after  this  in  Egypt  {^Ali  Pagha  Mubarak  records 


a "Muhammad  Ba^a  al-SuyulT  who  is  at  pi^sent  ^dk 
bandar  ai-tu4i4i^^  institution  had  lost  all 

imfjortancc  and  was  on  its  way  to  disappearing.  Just 
like  the  whole  of  the  corporative  organisation. 

Bibliography . Ewliya  <5elebij  Seydhat-ndm^ , ir. 
von  Hammer,  London  1850,  ii,  140;  DjabartL 
^A4idHb  al  dlAdr,  BCdak  1879,  iv,  176,  279-80;  <Ali 
Paaha  Mubarak.  ai-Khitat  al-djadida.  iii,  18,  32,  38; 

G.  Ferrand*  Maloka,  in /d  (1918),  428;  idem,  LW- 
rmnt  persan^  \r\  JA  (1924),  238-9;  G,  Wiet,  review  in 
JA  (1925).  161-2;  idem,  Le\  marchands  d^ipms,  in 
Cabiers  d'Histoire  Egypii^nne  (1955),  130,  146;  R. 

Mam  ran,  htanbul,  Paris  1962,  356,  431-2,  435;  G, 

Baer,  Egyptian  guilds,  Jerusalem  1964,  44-5;  A. 
Raymond,  Artisans  et  c&mmer^ants , Damascus  1974, 
ii,  579-82;  B,  Masters^  Memaniihsm  ...  in  Aleppo 
1600-1730,  New  York  1988,  57-60;  Nelly  Hanna, 

IsmdHl  Abu  'fakiyya,  in  Ees  villes  dans  Eempire  oU&man, 

Paris  199L  (A.  Rayivioxp) 

2.  In  South-East  Asia. 

This  term  (modern  spelling  in  South-East  Asia. 
xyahbandar^  has  a long  history  in  the  Islamic  lands  east 
of  India,  and  refers  primarily  to  the  official  who 
directed  trade  in  the  maritime  cities  of  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  [q.ou.\.  Within  this  broad  definition,  three 
distinct  but  related  uses  of  the  term  can  be  traced, 

(1)  As  a niember  of  a “Royal  C&nncll".  ^faking  the 
royal  court  of  Melaka  (ea.  14th- 15th  centuries)  [see 
Malacca]  as  a paradigm,  we  find  a number  of  named 
official-s  with  specific  functions  and  duties,  such  as  the 
Bcndahara  (treasurer),  "I’cmenggong  (in  charge  of 
public  order),  Laksamana  (commander  of  warships), 
etc.  The  ^ah  Bandar  was  intimately  involved  with 
trade  at  the  ports  (this  trade  being  a royal  monopoly), 
and  was  part  of  the  inner  eirde  of  government,  though 
to  what  exact  extent  is  not  clear.  Much  depended  on 
his  own  personality.  Some  were  apparently  quite 
wealthy;  it  seems  that  the  holder  of  the  olfice  was  enti- 
tled to  a proportion  of  the  duty  levied  on  trade  goods, 
calculated  either  on  place  of  origin  of  the  goods  or  on 
the  type  of  goods  concerned. 

(2)  Admimstralion  of  trade.  At  the  apogee  of  the 
Melaka  sultanate  (late  1 5th  century),  the  Shah  Ban- 
dar's rights  and  obligations  were  clearly  defined.  The 
Jaws  of  Melaka  {Undang-Undang  Melaka y see  BibL^ 
have  various  specific  references.  l"hus  he  is  described 
as  the  "Father  and  Mother"  of  foreign  merchants. 

He  generally  determined  weights  and  measures.  He 
had  his  own  court  for  settling  commercial  disputes  by 
applying  elements  of  the  though  we  have  no 

direct  evidence  of  how  this  actually  functioned.  He 
could  order  various  punishments,  up  to  death,  for 
theft  and  murder  at  sea.  He  was  responsible  for  public 
order  in  the  ports  (hence  his  title  is  sometimes 
translated  as  "harbourmaster'*)  and  for  giving  suc- 
cesur  to  and  supervising  shipwrecked  sailors. 

(3)  ControlUr  oj  trade  groups.  The  entrepiot  trade  in 
Malay sa  and  Indonesia  involved  many  different  na- 
tionalities. and  each  had  its  own  ^ihah  Bandar  (thus 
for  the  ^am,  the  Siamese,  the  Javanese,  the  Kling 
( Indians),  the  Arabs,  etc.).  The  function  of  each  of 
these  officials  was  to  organise  trade  and  finance  within 

his  own  community,  and  between  its  QQpp| 

the  wider  port  community, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  arc  minor  references 
to  the  office.  The  term  is  still  used  as  a general 
honorific.  It  appears  in  Lingga  [see  rialt]  in  the  first 
half  of  the  I9ih  century.  In  the  Negri  Semblan,  in 
Malaysia,  it  appears  as  a dan  title  in  the  form  "Dato 
Bandar",  although  there  is  no  trade  connection  here. 

BibiiogTaphy.  W.H.  Moreland,  The  Shahbandar 
in  the  eastern  seas,  in  JRAS,  N.S.  hi  (192Q).  517-33: 
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C.C-  Brcjwn  (td-  and  tr.),  JJtf  Maiay  annab,  KuaJa 
Lumpur  1976;  Y.F,  Liaw,  Undang  UTidsn£  Afelaka, 
The  Haguc^tjy^[6{]:Q!^|^.  Andaya,  T’Ar  /ndian 
Sattdagar  Hqf a.  in  Jnai.  Ai<ii<iy  8t\  RAS\  li  (1978),  13- 
86.  ■ (M,IL  Hoot;|-R) 

SHAH  ^AHAN  (1000-76/1592-1666,  v,  1037- 
68/1628-57),  Muijhal  emperor,  son  of  t he  Emperor 
Jahangir  [q.v.]  and  his  Radiput  wife  Manmati;  his 
personal  name  was  Khurrani.  the  title  of  Shah  Djahan 
l>eing  granted  to  him  by  his  father  in  1023/1616. 

His  first  responsible  assignment  came  with  his  ap- 
fKJintmcnl  to  the  Mewaf  campaign  in  1022/1614.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  ^iibaddr  of  the  Deccan  in 
1025/1616  and  again  in  1030/1621,  In  1031/1622  he 
procured  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother  Khusraw 
and  afterwards  rebelled  in  1082/1623;  driven  out  of 
the  Deccan,  he  made  his  way  to  Bengal,  but  was 
defeated  there,  too^  henec  returned  to  the  Deccan, 
where  he  submitted  to  his  father  (1035/1626).  On 
Jahangir’s  death  in  1036/1627,  through  the 
machinations  of  Asaf  I^an,  he  ascended  the  throne  in 
1037/1628  and  ordered  the  execution  of  his  nearest 
kinsmen  as  potential  rivals — the  first  instance  of  such 
massacres  in  the  Indian  Mughal  dynasty^  and  an 
unhappy  precedent  for  the  future,  ^ah  Jjahan's  ap- 
proach to  nobles  who  had  supported  his  rivals  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  moderate,  and  he  loved  to  contrast  his 
moderation  with  the  Vdoodthirsiiness  of  rulers  in  other 
Islamic  countries. 

To  support  his  ambitions.  Shab  Jahan  increased 
the  income  of  his  treasury  by  enlarging  the  (im- 

perial rcscrvt:d  lands).  The  Q^dtnaddTfit  (net  revenue 
annual  income)  of  the  empire  during  hi:i  reign  was 
about  9,t>3 .74*20,000  dams  (22,59,85,000  rupees); 
Shah  Jahan  was  probably  the  richest  monarch  tn  the 
world. 

^ah  Jahan  annexed  Alimednagar  in  1 045/ J 686, 
allowing  to  Bi£ij5pur  [^.e  ] a portion  of  it,  and  stand- 
ing forth  as  a protector  of  Golkonda,  which  now  paid 
him  annual  tribute.  Tn  1047/1638  the  l^afawid  gover- 
nor of  l^andahar  handed  it  over  to  the  Murals,  but 
the  Persians  rc-capiurcd  h in  1 058/ J 649.  In 
1055/1646  Shah  Jahan  attacked  the  Uzbek  khanate, 
and  ternporarily  occupied  Batkh  and  Badakh^|h5n.  but 
finally  had  to  withdraw-  in  1056/1647. 

Shah  Jahan  was  a vigorous  administrator,  and  in- 
troduced certain  important  changes  (new-  pay- 
schedules.  month-ratio  system  for  classification  of 
didgirs,  etc.);  and  re-inforced  the  central  authority.  He 
also  enjoys  a deserved  reputatic>n  as  a builder.  The 
classical  prcxduct  of  his  interest  is  the  Ta^i  Mahnll 
[tf.iK].  On  7 mu1-hLa"da  !04()/6  June  1631  Shah 
Jahan  ordered  the  construction  of  a mausoleum  for 
his  wife  Mumlaz  Mahall.  It  was  completed  in 
I053/J643  at  the  cost  of  50  lakhs  of  rupees.  In 
H)4B/l638  he  founded  the  imperial  city  of 
^ahdjalianabad  at  Dihli  at  the  cost  of  60  lakhs  of 
rupees.  LahoiT.  the  official  historian,  records  that  the 
total  expenditure  on  buildings  under  Jahan  up 

to  the  year  1 057/ 1 647-8  was  rupees  2 crores,  50  lakhs 
of  rupees. 

Though  Shah  Jahan  began  to  introduce  Islamic 
observances  into  Mughal  court  ciiqucne,  he  largely 
continued  the  tolerant  policy  of  his  two  predecessors. 
He  promoted  Rashputs  to  high  ranks  and  patronised 
Hindi  poetry.  His  eldest  son  Dara  ^ukoh  | 
translated  the  Upanisads  and  wrote  a tract  (the 
A rdyrt)  comparing  $ufism  with  Vedama. 
Under  the  patronage  of  ^ah  Jahan,  an  intc-llecrual 
movement  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Hinduism  and 
Islam  was  started  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  evolve 
a common  language  for  biiih  religions. 


He  fell  ill  in  Dhti  J-tJiiiidjs  1067/September  1657, 
and  his  four  sons  Dara  ^ukoh,  ^ah  ^usha^, 
Awrangzlb  and  Murad  Bakhsh  started  making 
preparations  to  ccjntest  the  throne.  Awrangzlb  emerg- 
ed victorious,  and  dethroned  and  imprisoned_  his 
father  in  1068/1658.  In  his  imprisonmern  in  the  Agra 
tort,  he  was  looked  after  by  his  loyal  and  talented 
eldest  daughter  Jahan  Ara.  He  died  in  1076/1666, 
and  lies  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  Mumiaz  Mahall 
in  the  T'atlj  Mahall. 

Bibiiography:  L Sources.  Jahangir.  Td^uk-t 
PjahdngtFi^  ed  ^ Sa  y y id  Ah  m ad , Qh  azTpu  r and 
^Alfgafh  1863-4;  Amm  Kazwmi,  Paddidh-ndma, 
B.L,  ms.  Or,  J78.  Add.  20734;  ^Abd  al-Hamfd 
l^ahorl,  Pdd^dh-ndma,  Bibl.  Ind. , Calcutta  1866-72; 
Muhammad  Wariih,  Pdd^dh-Tidrrm^  B.L.  ms.  Add. 
6556,  Or.  1675;  F.  Bernier.  7VaiJf/f  in  thf  Mugfi&t 
/fwiprW,  cd.  V,A,  Smith,  London  1916. 

2.  Studies.  B.P.  Saxena,  Hui&ry  of  ShahjGdan  of 
Dihii\  Allahabad  1958;  M*  At  bar  Ali,  Obje/:tives 
behind  the  Mughui  fxpadiiion  io  Baikh  and  Badakhshan, 
1646-47,  in  Procs.  of  the  Indian  Hisio^  Congress, 
Patiala  Session,  1967;  idem,  Monsab  and  intperiai 
poiky  under  Shahjahan , in  Indian  Hisiorkal  Review,  iii/i 
(July  1976);  idetrt*  Idwards  an  inierpTetation  of  the 
Mughal  Etnptre,  in  JRAS  (1978);  idem.  The  apparatus 
of  empire.  Awards  of  ranks,  o^kes  and  titles  to  the  Aiughai 
nobility  (1574-16.58),  New  Delhi  1985;  Shireen 
Moosvi,  Expenditure  on  buiidings  under  Shahjahan.  A 
chapter  oj  imperial financial  history,  in  Procs.  of  the  Indian 
History  Congress,  Amritsar  Session,  1985. 

(M.  Athar  Ali) 

SHAH  MALIK  s.  Au  Yabcimu,  the  Oghnz 
l urk i sh  [see chuzz]  r u I e r in  the  town  of  Djand  j q. t . 
in  Suppl.j  on  the  lower  Syr  Darya  in  Transoxania 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  1 Ith  century  A.D. 

^ah  Malik,  who  is  given  by  Ibn  Funduk  the  kunya 
of  Abu  ‘1-Fawaris  and  the  lakab^  of  Husam  al-Dawla 
and  Ni^am  al-Milla,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
Oghuz  Yabghu.  head  of  a section  of  that  lltrkish 
tribe  in  rivalry  with  that  one  Jed  by  the  Sal^uk  family 
of  chiefs  [ ace  s a udj  u k i os  . ii].  It  was  this  hostility  that 
made  SJtinh  Malik  ally  with  the  QJhaznawid  Mas^ud  b. 
Mahmud  ] against  his  kinsmen  the  Saldjuks,  and 
in  429/1 Q3 8 the  sultan  appointed  him  as  his  governor 
over  Kb'*'arazm  f.  ^ah  Mahk  successfully  over- 
ran Kh^arazm.  but  with  the  triumph  at  Dandankan 
in  buppl.j  in  Khurasan  <if  Toghril  and  Caghrf 
Begs,  was  driven  out  of  Kh’^arazm  by  435/l(H3-4, 
He  lied  southwards  through  Persia  to  Makran  and 
was  eventually  killed  there,  his  short  line  being  thus 
extinguished;  by  the  time  of  his  flight  from 
Kh'^arazm*  Djand  had  probably  already  fallen  intcj 
the  hands  of  the  Kipfak  ] Turks. 

Bibliography:  1,  Sources,  These  comprise 
mainly  Bayhakf’s  fahikfi-i  Mas^ddi,  Ibn  Funduk’s 
7a5'i^-i'  Bayhak  and  the  Malik-ndma  as  preserved  in 
Ibn  al-Athfr  and  Mlrkh^and. 

2.  Studies.  Barthold.  Turkestan  dawn  to  the 
Mongol  invasion t 298  ff. ; Cl.  Gahcn,  Le  Aialik-Namch 
et  Thktoire  des  originej  Seljukides,  in  Or  tens , ii  (1949), 
49-55;  O.  Pritsak,  Der  Untergang  des  Rekhes  des 
Oguzisehen  Yabgu,  in  Fuad  Kdpriilu 
1953,  397-419;  Bosworth,  The  i^haznavids,  238-9, 
241 ; P B.  Golden,  in  The  Cambridge  hist,  of  early  Inner 
Asia,  Cambridge  1 990,  865-7. 

( C . E . Bosworth  ) 

SHAH  MANSUR  SHIrAZI  * finance  minister 
of  the  M ughal  cmfjcror  Akbar  (963- 1014/1 556- 1 605) . 

Of  Indian  origin,  he  held  an  appointment  as  mushrif 
(accountant)  of  the  Royal  khu^bu’kpdna  {perfume 
department),  but  incurred  the  hostility  of  powerful 
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nobles  and,  dismissed  from  that  post,  became 
(Hnance  superintendent)  at  D fawn  pur.  After  Khan 
Zaman^s  rebellion  and  death  (973/1566)  he  served  as 
Mun'im  Khan's  dta/an  and  then  as  bakhshi 
(paymaster  of  troops).  After  Mun'ini  Khan's  death 
(984/1576),  he  was  again  in  some  personal  difTiculty, 
but  won  A k bar's  approval  and  was  appointed  wazir, 
sharing  the  control  of  finance  ministry  with  Muzaffar 
Khan  and  Todar  Mall.  However,  the  latter  two  were 
soon  assigned  other  duties,  and  Mansur  was  mainly 
responsible  For  the  new  system  of  land  revenue  collec- 
tion and  payment  of  cash  salaries  to  nobles  according 
to  their  ranks  or  m<m^abs.  In  986/1578  he  prepared  a 
new  record  of  estimated  revenues  based  on  the 

preceeding  ten  years^  collections-  He  was  himself 
raised  to  1,000  ^idt,  a high  rank  at  the  lime.  But  his 
rigour  made  him  many  enemies;  and  the  rebellion  of 
988/1580  in  Djawnpur,  Bihar  and  Bengal  was  at- 
tributed to  this  cause.  In  988/1580,  while  Akbar  mar- 
ched north-westwards  to  meet  the  danger  from  his 
foster-brother,  Mirza  Muhammad  HakTm,  ruler  oF 
Kabul,  Manjur  was  accused  of  secret  correspondence 
with  him.  Since  none  of  the  nobles  would  come  for- 
ward to  stand  surety  for  him,  he  was  executed  in 
989/1581 . Later  on,  the  charge  was  found  to  be  based 
on  a forgery-  but  since  some  very  high  nobles  (Man 
Singh  [ifrV-]  and  Sh^b^  Khan)  were  involved  in  it, 
Akbar  seems  to  have  decided  to  close  the  case. 

Bihiiography . Abu  'l-FadI  ^AlIamT,  Akbar-ndma^ 
Bib-  Ind-  Calcutta  1837-87,  iii;  Baya^rd  Bayat, 
Ta^Aira-yi  Hutndyun  u Akbar,  ed.  M.  Hidayat  Hu- 
sain, Bibl.  Ind.  Calcutta  1941;  Ni^am  al-Din 
Ahmad,  7abakdt-i  Akbart,  ed.  B.  De,  Bibl.  Jnd. 
Calcutta  1913,  1927,  1931,  1935;  Shaykh  Larld 
BhakkarT,  D^khfrai  ed.  Sycd  MoinuJ 

Haq,  Karachi  1961;  M.  Athar  Ali,  7 'hf  apparatus  aj 
tmpire.  Awards  ranks „ afftets  and  iiiUs  to  the  Mtigbaf 
nobiitiy,  1574- 165S,  New  Delhi  1985. 

(M.  Athar  Al.i) 

$HAH  MUHAMMAD  b.  'ABD  AHMAD, 

popularly  known  as  MuUi  Shah,  a distinguished 
saint  of  the  Kadiri  siisHa  in  India  (992-1072/1584- 
1661).  According  to  Qjahan  Ara,  the  name  oF  his 
Father  was  Mawlana  ^Abdi,  but  Mulla  Shah  refers  to 
him  in  his  malh^nawi'  Rtsdia-yi  nisbat  as  ^Abd  Ahmad. 
Born  in  992/1584,  in  Arkasa,  a viDage  of  Badakhshan, 
he  lived  there  for  about  21  years.  Later  he  visited 
Balkh<  Kabul  and  other  places  in  search  of  a spiritual 
teacher.  He  reached  Lahore  in  1023/1614-15  and  felt 
attracted  towards  Miyan  MTr  j,  remaining  in  this 
latter^s  service  For  about  thirty  years.  At  the  direction 
of  his  master,  he  settled  in  Kashmir  and  built  there  a 
garden  house  for  himself  Dara  Shukoh  and  Djahan 
Ara  also  built  buildings  and  fountains  there,  and  the 
Emperor  Shah  Djahan  visited  him.  Mulla  Shah  used 
to  spend  his  summers  in  Kashmfr  and  winters  in 
Lahore.  He  breathed  his  last  in  Lahore  in  1072/J661 , 
and  was  buried  there  in  a small  mosque  at  some 
distance  from  the  mausoleum  of  Miyan  Mir. 

Mulla  Shah's  spiritual  Fame  attracted  the  Mughal 
prince  Dara  ^hukoh  and  his  sister  mahan  Ara  to  his 
mystic  fold,  and  both  of  them  wrote  their  accounts  of 
him  (see  Bibi  ).  Mulla  Shah  was  a believer  in  pan- 
theism. His'  poetic  works.  For  which  he  used  the  nom- 
dc- plume  oF  Mulla,  particularly  his  Maibnawiyydi  and 
RuM^iyydt,  are  known  for  their  spiritual  sensitivity, 
though  they  lack  poetic  eieganee.  Some  of  his  verses, 
steeped  as  they  were  in  pantheistic  ideas,  provoked  or- 
thodox criticism,  and  Awrangzib  summoned  him 
from  Kaahmir  in  order  to  question  him  about  these 
verses;  Data  Shukoh 's  association  with  him  must 
have  also  created  suspicion  in  the  new  Emperor's 


mind  but  Mulla  Sh^h  wrote  a congratulatory 
chronogram  on  AwrangzTb's  accession  and  thus  saved 
his  skin.  He  wanted  to  write  a commentary  on  the 
Kurban  in  the  light  of  his  mystic  ideology,  but  was 
unable  to  proceed  beyond  the  first  pan.  His  works 
have  not  been  published.  The  following  JO  mathnawiR, 
interspersed  with  prose  lines,  are  found  in  an  excellent 
India  Oflice  ms.  (dated  1580),  with  some  autographic 
remarks i (i)  Risdiayi  waiwaia,  (ii)  Rtsdla-yi  (iii) 

Risdla-yi  ta^r^dt  khanabd  wa  bdg^bd  wa  manaztl-i  Ka^mtr, 

(iv)  Rtsdhyi  ntsbai,  (v)  Risdh-yi  martPid^  (vi)  Vuiu/  u 
Zutuykhd.  (vii)  Risdia-yi  dtwdnd,  (viii)  Risdta-yi  shdhiyd, 

(ix)  Risdla-yi  hamd  wa  na^t^  (x)  Risdia-yi  bismiUdh-  A 
copy  of  his  Kutliyydt  is  found  in  the  Ban ki  pore  Library 
(ms.  no.  326), 

Bibliography':  Tawakkul  Beg  Kulali,  Nuskka-i 
ahwdl-i  sfmhi,  B-L-  Or.  3203  (the  author  had  lived  in 
the  company  of  Mulla  ^ah  for  forty  years;  French 
summary;  Moila  Shah  et  It  spiritualisme  oriental^  par 
M.A.  de  in  JA^  scrie,  tome  xiii  [1869], 

105-59);  Dara  gjiukdh.  Saktnat  al-awliyd^,  ms. 
author’s  personal  collection;  idem,  Safinai  a/- 
awliyd\  cd,  Tara  Chand  and  Muhammad  Rid^ 

^alal  Na^ini,  Tehran  1965;  Djahan  Ara  Begum, 
S’dbibiyya,  ms.  author's  personal  collection;  Muham- 
mad $alih  Kanboh,  ^Amat-i  jd/i'A,  ed.  Qhulam  Yaz- 
dani",  Calcutta  J939,  iii,  .370-2;  ^iddik  Hasan, 
Nigdristdn-i  sultan,  Bhopal  1296,  44;  Shir  ^Ali  Lodi, 

Tadhkirat  miPdt  aPkhaydl^  Bombay  1326,  127; 

Muhsin  FanT,  Dabistdn-i  madhahib,  Lucknow  188J, 

387;  Ghulam  Sarwar,  i^azinat  al-asfiyd^,  i, 
Lucknow  1873,  172-4;  ^AlT  KuU  Daghistam,  Riydd 
ai-ihtA^ard^\^  ms.  B.L.  Add.  16,729;  M.  Aslam,  Farhat 
ai-ndzirin,  in  Oriental  College  Magazine ^ Lahore  (May 
1928),  iv/3,  95-6;  Ridi  Kuli  Khan,  Riydd  al  ^driJTn, 

Tehran  1305,  161-2;  Kh'^'asija  'Abd  al-Rashfd, 
Tadtkira~yi  i^u^ard^-%  Fandidb.  Karachi  1967,  94, 

196-202;  Amir  Hasan  ^Abidi,  Ma(hnawiyydt-i  Mulld 
Skdh^  in  Shirdzd.  Srinagar  (November  1962),  15-33. 

(K.A.  Nizami) 

MiAH-NAWAZ  KHAN  [see  MA^AXltJK  al 

UMARA^j. 

SHAH  NUMAT  ALLAH  |sce  ni^mat-allahiyya). 

SHAH  RUD,  a hydro nym  and  toponym  of 
Persia. 

1 . A river  of  the  Elburz  M ou  n tai  ns  region  of 
northwestern  Persia. 

It  runs  from  the  south-east  northwestwards  from  a 
sou  rce  in  the  mountains  west  of  Tehran  and  joins  the 
KizH  Uzen  ) at  Mandjil,  the  combined  waters 
then  making  up  the  SafTd  Rod  Ji  which  flows  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  Shah  Rud 
are  known  as  the  §hah  Riid-i  TaJakan,  to  distinguish 
it  from  its  right -bank  aflluent  the  Sh^  Rud-i  Alamul. 

This  last  rises  near  the  Takht-i  Sul  ay  man  peak  and  ts 
hemmed  in  by  high  mountains;  its  flanks  are 
dominated  by  the  ruins  of  a scries  of  Assassin  for- 
tresses from  mediaeval  Islamic  times,  the  m<jst  famous 
of  which  is  Alamul  J-  In  the  wider,  more  fertile 
parts  of  the  Sh^  Rud  valleys  rice  and  corn  are  grown. 

The  iihah  Rud  is  not  navigable  and  is  little  noted 
in  mediaeval  sources.  The  first  notice  seems  to  be  (hat 
of  the  8th  century  Armenian  geography,  p^vli&^lflr.COm 
describes  it  as  a river  of  Dayl am  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  (sec  Marquart,  Erdnsahr.  126),  In  the 

19th  century,  it  became  known  through  (he  travels  of 
W.  Munteith  (1832)  and  H.  Rawlinson  (18.38),  the 
ilrst  of  whom  identihed  ruins  of  the  Assassins  from  the 
time  of  Hasan-i  ^abbah  [q.v.  \ (sec  A.  Gabriel,  Die  Er- 
foTschung  Persiens,  Vienna  1952,  147,  155,  217-18). 

2.  A district,  mentioned  by  Hamd  Allah 
Mustawli,  MizAfl,  82,  ir.  85,  as  adjoining  the  districts 
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of  Talish  [q  v- 1 (the  7'atvd/fih)  in  the  north  of  Gilan ; 
he  states  that  its  p>copIe  were  nominally 

3.  A t0#alfS€l4^€tet^rniCViurasan,  lying  just  to  the 
south  of  Bis^am  \q-v.\  in  fat.  36®  25'  N.  and  long. 
55®  (K)'  E,  altitude  1,360  m/4.460  feet.  The  town  is 
unmentioned  in  mediaeval  sources,  but  has  become 
impK>rtant  since  the  19th  century  from  its  p>osition  on 
the  high  road  from  Tehran  to  Khurasan  and  now  on 
the  railway;  there  is  also  a road  from  it  across  the 
Elburz  to  Astarabad/Gurgan  and  the  Caspian 
coastlands,  which  is  normally  passable  all  through 
winter.  After  the  Iranian  Revolution  of  1979,  the 
town  was  renamed  Imamrud  but  has  now  reverted 
to  the  old  name  of  Shahrud;  it  comes  within  the 
Simnan  province.  T'he  population  in  1991  was  92,195 
{PreliminaTy  results  of  the  1991  census.  Statistical  Centre 
of  Iran,  Population  Division). 

Bibliography  : For  older  references  and  the  19th 
century  travellers,  see  the  FP  art.  Also  Ijc  Strange, 
The  lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  220-1,  366;  Ad- 
miralty handbooks.  Persia,  London  1945,  index; 
Razmara  (ed.),  Farhang-i  ^ughrafiyd-yi  Irdnzamin,  iii, 
171-3;  Camb.  hist,  of  Iran,  i,  42-4. 

(C.R.  Bosworth) 

SHAH  RUKH  b.  Timur,  fourth  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  was  born  on  14  Rabi^ 
II  779/20  August_1377  of  one  of  Timur’s  concubines, 
Taghay  Tarkan  Agha.  In  794/1392  Timur  appointed 
him  to  the  new  fortress  of  Sbahruliliiyya  north  of  the 
Jaxartes,  and  in  799/1397  made  him  governor  of 
Khurasan.  Sistan.  and  Niazandaran.  Shah  Ru|dl  was 
married  to  two  prestigious  women.  Gawharshad  bt. 
Ghiyath  al-Din  Tarkhan  and  Malikat  Agha,  the 
Cinggisid  widow  of  his  eldest  brother  ^Umar  Shaykh. 

As  governor  of  Khurasan.  Shah  Rukh  was  in  a 
strong  piosition  in  the  struggle  after  Timur’s  death  on 
17  Sba^ban  807/18  February  1405.  He  gave  limited 
sup]X>rt  to  Timur’s  de.signated  successor,  Pir  Muham- 
mad b.  l^ahanglr,  while  allowing  other  princes  to  ex- 
haust their  resources.  In  811/1408,  he  campaigned 
against  the  insubordinate  rulers  of  Sistan,  devastating 
their  irrigation  systems.  After  PIr  Muhammad  died  in 
809/1407  and  dissident  amirs  deposed  his  nephew 
KhalU  Sulfan  in  Transoxiana,  Rukb  entered 

Samarkand  in  late  811/Spring  1409  and  installed  his 
.son  Ulugh  Beg  as  governor,  retaining  Harat  as  the 
main  capital.  In  late  81 5/Spring  1 41 3,  his  army  retook 
i^'^arazm  from  the  Golden  Horde. 

Southwestern  Persia  was  held  by  the  sons  of  ^Umar 
Shaykh  b.  Timur,  who  gave  Sh^  Rukh  nominal 
recognition.  In  816/1413  Iskandar  b.  ^Umar  Shaykh 
took  the  title  Sulfan  and  prepared  to  oppose  Shah 
Rukh-  ^ah  Rukh  defeated  him  at  Isfahan  on  3 
mumada  1 817/21  July  1414.  ^Urnar  Shaykh’s  other 
sons  continued  to  be  trouble.some;  in  the  autumn  of 
818/1415,  Shah  Rukh  attacked  them  and  installed  his 
son  Ibr^Im  Sul(an  as  governor  of  Pars.  In  the  next 
two  years  he  undertook  campaigns  to  Kandahar  and 
Kirman,  and  dismis.sed  the  rebellious  governor  of  An- 
didjan,  Ahmad  b.  ^Umar  Shaykh.  By  821/1418  Shah 
Rukh  had  removed  his  nephews  from  all  major 
provinces. 

Kara  Yusuf  Kara  Koyunlu  had  taken  Adhar- 
bay^jan,  killed  MIranshah  b.  Timur  and  annexed 
Sul(aniyya,  Kazwin  and  Hamadan  [see  Kara 
koyunlu).  On  11  Sha^ban  823/21  August  1420,  Shah 
Rukh  began  a long-projected  campaign  against  him, 
probably  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Ak  Koyunlu 
(J.E.  Woods,  The  Aqquyunlu:  clan,  confederation,  empire, 
Chicago  1976,  58;  ^Abd  al-_Husayn  Nawa^I  (cd.), 
Asndd  wa  mukdtabdt-i  tdril^i-yi  Iran,  Tehran  2536/1977, 
179-85)  Kara  Yusuf  died  before  Shah  Rukh  arrived. 


Adh^^'baysjjan  had  not  been  .strongly  held  by  Timur, 
and  Shah  Rukh  was  content  with  nominal  overlord- 
ship and  the  possession  of  Kazwin  and  Sullaniyya. 
After  a year  pacifying  the  region  he  installed  'All  b. 
Kara  'Ulhman  Ak  Koyunlu  as  governor,  and  put  an 
amir  with  an  army  in  Sul^aniyya. 

The  rule  of  Shah  Rufeh 

Shah  RuJih  was  quite  willing  to  use  violence;  he  ex- 
ecuted bijth  in.subordinate  followers  and  religious 
figures,  and  wrought  deliberate  destruction  in  Sistan 
and  Adharbayc^jan.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a 
cautious  ruler,  who  rarely  undertook  campaigns  with- 
out provocation  and  the  assurance  of  military 
superiority  and  of  local  alliances.  Most  of  his  reign  he 
sp>ent  in  Khura.san.  going  in  spring  to  hunt  in  Sarakhs 
and  to  visit  the  Majhhad  shrine.  Many  military  ex- 
peditions were  entrusted  to  his  sons  and  amirs.  Ulugh 
Beg  campaigned  aggressively  against  the  Moghuls 
and  the  I^o^ids,  and  Ibrahim  Sultan  campaigned  in 
Khuzistan  and  southern  Persia.  The  balance  of  piower 
in  the  north  shifted  after  8.30/1426-7  when  the  Uzbeks 
defeated  Ulugh  Beg  and  Muhammad  I)jukl  b.  Shah 
Rukh;  after  this  Ulugh  Beg  .stopped  campaigning  in 
person.  I'he  Moghuls  became  aggressive  and  took 
Kashghar  in  1435,  while  the  Uzbeks  under  Abu  ’1- 
Khayr  Khan  raided  Transoxiana  for  the  rest  of  Shah 
Rukh’s  reign.  Abu  ’l-Khayr  invaded  Kh'^arazm  in 
8.34/1430-1  and  839/1435;  Shah  Rukh  quartered  a 
winter  army  in  Mazandaran  to  protect  the  frontier.  In 
the  west.  Sh^  Rukh  defended  his  political  claims.  On 
5 Ra^jab  832/10  April  1429  he  set  out  against  Lskan- 
dar  b.  Kara  Yusuf  Kara  Koyunlu,  who  had  seized 
Suhaniyya.  He  defeated  Iskandar  near  Salmas  on  18 
Dhu  ’I  H idjdja  832/18  September  1429,  and  ap- 
pointed Iskandar ’s  brother  Abu  Sa'Id  governor.  In 
spring  838/1435  Shah  Rukh  set  out  again  against 
Adharbaydjan.  which  had  fallen  to  Iskandar.  Iskan- 
dar fled  and  local  rulers  submitted  with  little 
resistance.  Shah  Rukh  made  Djahanshab  b.  Kara 
Yusuf  governor  of  the  region;  this  arrangement  lasted 
until  Shah  Rukh’s  death. 

Shah  Rukh  exchanged  embassies  with  a large 
number  of  powers.  He  received  homage  from  many 
neighbouring  rulers:  the  Ak  Koyunlu.  the  Dihll 
Sultan,  the  rulers  of  Hurmuz  and,  at  least  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  the  Ottoman  sultans.  Shah 
Rukh’s  attempts  to  assert  superiority  over  the 
Mamiuk  sultans  evoked  increasing  hostility  up  to  the 
accession  of  Cal^malji  in  842/1438,  after  which  rela- 
tions were  cordial  though  equal.  Until  the  death  of  the 
Yung-lo  emperor  in  1424,  Shah  Rukh  exchanged  fre- 
quent embassies  with  China  (a  total  of  20),  and  estab- 
lished a rare  level  of  formal  equality  with  the  emperor 
(M.  Rossabi,  7'wo  Ming  envoys  to  Inner  Asia,  in  7'*oung 
Pao,  lxii/l-.3.  1-34). 

Shah  Rulih  governed  by  balancing  the  p>owcr  of  his 
subordinates,  allowing  individuals  to  hold  office  for 
long  periods.  The  power  of  his  two  most  eminent 
amirs — 'Alika  Kukcltash  and  i^alal  al-Din 

FIruzshah — was  kept  in  check  by  overlapping  re.spon- 
sibilities  and  the  administrative  authority  of  Shah 
Rukh’s  son  Bavsunghur.  In  his  diwdn  the  two  pre^ 
eminent  viziers — Sayyid  Fakhr  al-DIn  Abi^§^ 
819/1416-17  and  Kh^adja  Ghiyath  al-Din  Pir  Ahmad 
thereafter — shared  authority  with  partners,  and  suf- 
fered periodic  demotions,  ghah  Rukh  initiated  the 
fiscal  de'Fentralisation  of  the  Timurid  realm  by 
distributing  numerous  soyur^als,  grants  of  land  with 
tax  immunity.  The  magnificence  of  provincial  courts 
suggests  that  not  all  revenues  were  forwarded  to  the 
centre.  Nonetheless,  Shah  Rukh  retained  .sufficient 
fund.s  to  field  a large  army  and  to  undertake  major 
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restoration  works  in  Balkh.  Marw  and  Harat.  Provin- 
cial governors  enjoyed  considerable  autonomy  but  re- 
quired |^g|m^|^|r<^^|f^portant  campaigns.  §hah 
Rukh.  moreover,  app>ointed  his  own  amtrs  to  nearby 
cities,  and  interfered  occasionally  in  provincial  affairs. 
From  820/1417-18  until  near  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
suffered  little  insubordination. 

Shah  Ruhh  vvas  presented  as  a ruler  of  exceptional 
piety,  even  as  a renewer  of  the  Islamic  order.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  apparently  proclaimed  the 
restoration  of  the  Sharing  and  abrogation  of  the  yasa 
(Lhalal  al-Din  Abu  Muhammad  al-Kayin»,  Na^d^ih-i 
Shdhrukhf,  ms.  Vienna,  Nationalbibliothek  Cod.  A.F. 
112,  fols.  lb-2b;  Hafi^-i  Abru,  Zubdat  al’tawdri(Ji-i 
Bdysun^urt,  ms.  Istanbul,  Fatih  4371/1,  fol.  486b,  let- 
ter to  China).  He  avoided  drinking  and  twice  publicly 
poured  away  wine.  He  was  conspicuous  in  his  in- 
volvement with  religious  affairs  and  his  patronage  of 
shrines,  but  harsh  towards  ^ulamd^  whose  loyalty  he 
questioned  and  popular  religious  movements  such  as 
the  Nurbakhshiyya  [^.v. ) movement  among  the 
Kubrawiyya.  On  23  Rabi^  1 830/22  January  1427,  a 
member  of  the  Hurufiyya  [^. *'.  ] sect  tried  to 
assassinate  Shah  RuRh.  This  led  to  executions  and  the 
exile  of  the  Sufi  poet  Kasim  al-Anwar  [q.v.\,  whom 
Shah  RuRli  linked  to  this  event. 

Shah  Rukh  did  not  fully  abandon  Mongol  tradi- 
tion. Mongol  taxes  remained  in  force,  as  did  the 
'Furco-Mongolian  yarghu  court,  and  Shah  Rukh 
claimed  to  punish  infringements  against  Mongol 
custom.  He  prcsentc-d  his  dynasty  as  successor  to  the 
ll-Khansi_his  government  was  styled  **11-Khanf*\  and 
he  used  Il-Khanid  titles  earlier  applied  to  Timur’s 
^inggisid  pupp>et  khans,  whom  he  no  longer  main- 
tainc'd.  (Nawa^i,  163.  165,  171,  etc.)  His  major  act  of 
literary  patronage  was  the  copying  and  continuation 
of  Rashid  al-Din’s  works. 

Shah  Rukh’s  reign  initiated  an  upsurge  of  Persian 
and  Turkic  cultural  activity.  There  was  a brief  revival 
of  the  Uygbur  alphabet,  and  the  beginnings  of 
Caghatay  Turkic  literature.  He  reconstructed  the  city 
walls  and  bazar  of  Harat  and  built  a magnificent 
shrine  for  ^Abd  Allah  AnijarT  [^. v.  1 at  Gazurgah. 
Gawharsii^d  built  and  endowed  a shrine  mosque  at 
Ma^had,  and  a large  mosque,  madrasa  and 
mausoleum  complex  outside  Harat.  Numerous  other 
buildings  were  endowed  by  Shah  Rukh’s  amirs.  His 
son  Baysunghur  was  a major  patron  of  book 

production.  Provincial  courts  also  flourished,  under 
Ulugh  Beg  in  Samarkand  and  Ibrahim  Sultan  in 
Shiraz,  and  under  major  amiTs  in  Yazd  and 
Kh^arazm. 

Near  the  end  of  Shah  RuRh’s  life,  the  death  of 
several  sons  and  amirs  upset  the  balance  of  power  in 
government.  After  Baysunghur  died  in  837/1433,  and 
Amir  Alika  in  844/1440,  Firuzshah  was  without 
equal  in  army  and  administration.  His  subsequent 
abuses  led  to  an  investigation  by  Shah  RuRh.  during 
which  Firuzshah  died.  Further  financial  scandals  fol- 
lowed as  well  as  a number  of  local  rebellions,  and  in- 
creasing dissension  within  the  dynasty.  When  Shah 
Rukh  ^’came  ill  in  848/1444-5,  disorder  broke  out, 
particularly  in  Khurasan.  Gawhargh^d  tried  to 
engineer  the  succession  of  her  favourite  grandson 
^Ala^  al-Dawla  b.  Baysunghur.  These  events  encour- 
aged Sultan  Muhammad  b.  Baysunghur  to  rebel; 
Shah  RuRh  went  against  him.  and  executed  several  of 
his  supporters,  but  died  during  the  campaign, 

on  25  Qbu  ’l-Hi^j^a  850/13  March  1447. 

The  ensuing  succession  struggle  ravaged  Khurasan 
and  opened  western  Persia  to  the  Kara  Koyunlu. 
Within  fifteen  years,  Shah  RuRh’s  line  had  largely 


destroyed  itself,  and  Abu  Sa^Td  [q.v.],  a dc.scendant  of 
Miranshah,  succeeded  in  taking  power. 
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SHAH-i  SHUDJA<.  ^jalal  al-Din  Abu  l-Fawaris 
(d.  786/1384),  a prince  of  the  Mu^affarid  j 
dynasty  in  Persia  (for  the  correct  form  of  his  name, 
sec  J.  Aubin,  La  fin  de  Tetat  sarbaddr  du  Khorassan,  in 
JA,  cclxii  (1974],  101-2  n.  32).  Born  on  22  Djumada 
II  733/10  March  1333,  he  was  the  son  of  the  dynasty’s 
founder.  Mubariz  al-Din  Muhammad,  who  gave  him 
Kirman  as  his  appanage  in  754/1353  and  recognised 
him  as  his  heir.  In  the  division  of  the  Mu^affarid  ter- 
ritories following  Mubariz  al-Din’s  deposition  and 
blinding  by  his  sons  in  760/1359,  Shah-i  Shudja^  re- 
ceived Fars  and  the  status  of  paramount  ruler, 
residing  at  Shiraz.  In  his  early  years  Shah-i  Shudja^ 
had  to  check  the  depredations  of  the  ^ul  and  of 
Mongol  and  Turkmen  tribes  who  sought  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Tn^juid  {q.v.  J dynasty  {A4andhi((i,  fol.  654b). 

But  much  of  his  reign  was  absorbed  in  conflict  with 
the  rival  Djalayirid  [^.e.  J dynasty  in  ^Irak  and  Adhar- 
bay^an,  and  with  his  turbulent  relatives,  of  whom  his 
brothers  Shah  Mahmud  and  Sultan  Ahmad  ruled  re- 
spectively in  Isfahan  and  Kirman  and  a nephew  Shah 
Yahya  in  Yazd.  An  attempt  to  bolster  his  authority  by 
accepting,  as  his  father  had  done,  a diploma  from  the 
puppet  ^Abbasid  Caliph  in  Cairo  and  performing 
homiigc  to  his  representative  (770/1368-9)  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  Shah-i  ^uiija^  any  advantage. 

In  765/1364  he  was  confronted  by  a particujafJv 
serious  threat  when  Shah  Mahmud  revol^^P^^IlQ^^-^^^ 
Shueija^'s  army  was  defeated  outside  Isfahan  and 
obliged  to  retreat,  whereupon  Shah  Mahmud  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  Shah  Yahya  and  the  djalayirid  ruler 
Shavkh  Uways,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and 
the  allies  moved  on  Shiraz.  Shah-i  ^usjja^  was 
deserted  by  his  brother  Sultan  Ahmad  and  himself 
besieged  in  Sb*raz.  In  Rabl^  II  766/December  1364- 
January  1365  {Mandhi^,  fol.  657a)  he  surrendered 
Shiraz  to  Shah  Mahmud  and  was  allowed  to  leave  for 
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Abarkuh.  Here  he  built  up  a power-base,  taking  Kir- 
man  from  a rebel  who  had  seized  possession  of  it. 
Togelhcifg^fp^figg^^  Shah  Yahya,  who  ha<l  sub- 
milled  to  him  once  more,  and  the  latter  s brother 
Shah  Man?ur,  he  advanced  on  Shiraz  and  routed 
Shah  Mahmud’s  forces.  Sulfan  Ahmad  in  turn  went 
over  to  Shah-i  Shudja^.  and  Shah  Mahmud  aban- 
doned the  city  in  Dhu  ’l-Ka'da  767/August  1366.  The 
recovery  of  his  capital,  however,  did  not  mean  that 
Shah-i  Shudja^  enjoyed  undisturbed  rule.  Although  in 
768/1366-7  Shah  Mahmud  again  acknowledged  his 
overlordship,  the  two  rulers  continued  to  engage  in 
periodic  conflict;  at  one  point  Shah-i  Shoilja^’s  eldest 
son  Sultan  Uways  rebelled  and  io<jk  refuge  with  Shah 
Mahmud.  Following  the  latter’s  death  on  9 Shawwal 
776/13  March  1375,  however.  Shah-i  Shudja^  was 
able  to  lake  over  Isfahan  despite  a faction  within  the 
city  which  supported  Uways. 

Shaykh  Uways  having  also  died  in  776/1375,  Shah- 
i sought  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Djalayirids. 

He  invaded  Adharbavdjan.  defeated  the  Djalayirid 
army  on  6 Djumada  I 777/3  October  1375  {ManMdi, 
fol.  660a),  and  occupied  Tabriz,  Karabagh  and 
Nakhgiwan.  but  was  shortly  obliged  to  withdraw. 
Peace  was  made  with  Uways’s  son  and  successor, 
Sul|an  Husayn,  and  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Hu- 
sayn’s  sister  to  Shah-i  Sht»4ja^’s  son  Zayn  al-' Abidin, 
on  whom  his  father  now  conferred  Isfahan.  A sub.se- 
quent  campaign  against  Yazd  brought  to  heel  Shah 
Yahya,  who  had  again  rebelled;  but  the  prince’s 
brother  Shah  Man$ur  fled  to  Ma/.andaran  and  later  to 
Baghdad.  Over  the  next  few  years  Shah-i  Shudja^  in- 
tervened once  more  in  the  upheavals  afflicting  the 
maiayirid  principality,  where  the  governor  of 
Sullaniyya,  Sarik  ^Adil,  rebt‘lled  and  Husayn  was  em- 
broiled with  his  brothers.  Sarik  'Adil  was  obliged  to 
accept  Mu?affarid  overlordship  in  781/1379-80;  and 
when  in  784/1382  Husayn  was  overthrown  and  killed 
by  his  brother  Ahmad,  Shah-i  Shuclja^  encouraged 
another  dissident  djalayirid  commander  to  occupy 
Shushmr  and  and  to  strike  coins  and  make 

the  ^utba  in  his  name.  Although  Ahmad  occupied 
Baghtlad  and  sent  the  Muzaflarid  prince  Shah  Man- 
sur to  seize  Shostl**'*'.  he  was  soon  confronted  with  a 
bid  by  Sarilt  ^Adil  at  Suljaniyya  to  seize  the  throne  on 
behalf  of  a third  brother,  Bayazid.  and  appealed  to 
Shah-i  Shudja^  for  assistance.  In  order  to  attend  to 
Shoshtar,  Shah-i  Shtij^ja^  effected  a reconciliation  be- 
tween the  djalayirid  brothers;  but  he  was  unable  to 
make  any  headway  against  Shah  Mansur,  with  whom 
he  made  peace. 

Soon  after  this  campaign  Shah-i  Shuc^ja^  died  on  22 
Sha'ban  786/9  October  1384.  His  son  Uways  had 
predeceased  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  at  Sb«raz  by 
his  son  Zayn  al-‘AbidIn.  who  proved  unable  to  en- 
force his  authority  over  his  kinsmen.  One  of  Shah-i 
last  actions  had  been  to  write  a letter  in- 
terceding with  lYmur-i  Lang  on  behalf  of  his  family 
(KutubI,  104-8),  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  con- 
queror invading  the  Mu?affarid  territories  and  even- 
tually destroying  the  dynasty.  The  chroniclers  praise 
Shah-i  cultural  accomplishments  (KutubI, 

63).  Although  he  himself  wrote  indifferent  verse,  he 
studied  grammar  and  is  celebrated  as  the  patron  and 
friend  of  the  famous  poet  Hall?  {<7- t'  J,  who  hails  his 
accession  as  the  dawn  of  a more  literal  era.  Yet  Shah-i 
Shudja^  was  not  without  his  dark  side,  as  attested  by 
his  blinding  both  of  his  father  and,  in  785/1383,  of  his 
son  Sultan  Shibll.  whom  he  suspected,  groundlessly, 
of  plotting  against  him  (KutubI,  99-100). 

Bibliography:  The  chief  primary  source  is 

Mahmud  KutubI,  Ta^rtbii-i  dl-i  Muzaffar,  ed.  ^Abd 


al-l.iusayn  Nawa^i,  Tehran  1335  ^./1956,  63-108. 

For  the  earlier  part  of  his  work,  covering  the  period 
prior  to  Shah-i  Shudja^’s  accession,  KutubI  abridg- 
ed Mu^In  al-Din  Yazdl’s  Mawdhib~i  ildhf  down 
to  767/1365-6),  cd.  Sa^Id  Nafisi,  Tehran  1326 
^./1947  (vol.  i only,  to  754/1353);  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge,  ms.  McLean  198.  There  is  a 
survey  of  the  reign  down  to  777/1375-6  in  the 
anonymous  Mandhi^H  ai’fdlibin,  India  Office  ms. 

1660  (Eth<5,  no.  23),  fols.  649-660b.  See  also  Mu^In 
al-DIn  NatanzI,  Muntafihab  al-tawdrTf^-t  Mu^ini^  par- 
tial ed.  J.  Aubin,  Tehran  1336  ^./1957,  186-93, 
and  Hafi?-i  Abru’s  history  of  the  Mu?affarids  in  his 
Ma4iynu^a,  R.N.  Paris,  ms.  Supp.  pers.  2046 
(Blochct,  no.  2284),  fols.  70a-86b.  'Fhe  principal 
secondary  sources  are  Husayn-kull  Sutuda,  7a 
i dl’i  Mu^qffar,  i,  Tehran  1346  ^./1967;  H.R. 

Rormer,  in  Camh.  hist.  Iran,  vi,  14-16;  sec  also 
Annemarie  Schimmcl.  in  ibid.,  934-5. 

(P.  Jackson) 

SHAH  SULTAN,  a name  used  for  several 
princesses  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  among  others  for 
a daughter  of  Bayezid  II  (M.  Qagatay  Ulu^ay, 
Padi^ahlartn  kadmlari  vz  kizlari,  Ankara  1980,  29)  and 
for  a daughter  of  Mu§tafa  III  {ibid.,  10),  who  endowed 
a mosque  and  zdwiye  complex  in  Kyup,  Lstanbul,  still 
extant  today.  Here  we  will  deal  with  two  10th/ 16th 
century  princesses  bearing  this  name. 

1.  ^ah  Sulfan,  also  known  as  ^ahl  Sultan  or 
Dewletshahl,  daughter  of  Selim  I.  was  married 
before  929/1523  to  Lujfl  Pasha,  with  whom  she  may 
have  spent  some  lime  in  Epirus.  From  this  marriage- 
two  daughters  were  born,  named  Ismihhan  and 
Sefakhan.  But  by  Muharrem  948/May  1541,  Shah 
Sudan’s  marriage  to  Luifi  Pasha  had  ended  in 
divorce,  after  KanunI  Suleyman  had  removed  Liitfl 
Pasha  from  his  post  as  Grand  Vizier.  A hit(fji(jft  dated 
22  Muharrem  948/28  May  1541,  witnessed  among 
others  by  the  Chief  Architect  Mi^mar  Sinan,  states 
that  the  princess  renounced  her  rights  to  rnzhr-i 
rnii \djdjel  and  support;  in  return,  L..u|fi  Pasha  handed 
over  to  her  several  of  his  Istanbul  properties. 

Shah  Sul|an  did  not  marry  again,  devoting  herself 
instead  to  patronage  of  the  arts  and  piety.  She  was  a 
renowned  collector  of  books,  nine  of  which  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Palace  after  her  death.  According  to  the 
Khalwetl  hagiographer  Yusuf  Sinan  Efcndi  (d. 
989/1581),  Sbah  Sulfan  and  LuifT  Pasha  at  the  time  of 
their  married  life  had  founded  a Khalwetl  Ukkr  in  the 
Istanbul  region  known  as  Davuipa^a  (935/1528),  and 
Shah  Sultan  invited  the  well-known  sjhaykh  Ya^kub 
Efendi  to  be  its  pustnii^fn  (see  liafi?  Iliiseyin  Aywan- 
sarayl,  Hadfkat  ul-^ifwdrni^,  Istanbul,  1281/1864-5,  i, 

132,  who  claims  that  ^ah  Sultan  was  buried  here). 

However,  when  the  famous  Khalwetl  Shaykh  Mei  kez 
lifendi  died  in  959/1552.  Ya^|cub  Efendi,  to  the 
frustration  of  Shah  Suhan.  preferred  to  succeed  the 
latter  at  the  Ko^ija  Mu§lafa  Pagha  zdwiye  in  Is{anbul. 
whereupon  the  foundress  apparently  converted  the 
tekke  into  a school. 

In  addition,  Shah  Sultan . who  belonged  to  the  cir- 
cle of  Merkez  Efendi,  founded  a mosc^ue  along  vviih  a 
Khalwetl  Ukkf  in  the  Eyiip  area  of  Bahariyc^pSlR^Clar.COm 
lion  dated  963/1536-7).  This  site  the  foundress  chose 
for  her  grave,  probably  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
tomb  of  Eyiib-i  En?arl.  Several  of  her  descendants 
subsequently  were  buried  in  the  same  place.  This 
foundation  had  originally  been  destined  for  Merkez 
Efendi  himself;  but  when  the  latter  declined  the  posi- 
tion, his  khalife  Gomleksiz  Mehmed  Efendi  (d. 

951/1544)  was  appointed  instead. 

Both  the  Eyiip  and  the  Davutpa^a  mosques  had 
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originally  been  established  as  In  two /mjtJits 

dated  962/ J 555  and  970/ 1562-3  I^aniinT  Suleyman  ac- 
cordec^  Shah  Sulfan  petmission  to  upgrade  these  two 
foundations  into  Friday  mosques.  The  Davutpa^a 
mosque  today  is  located  in  the  garden  of  the  Djerrah 
Pasha  hospital;  when  it  was  restored  in  1953,  the 
original  dome  was  supplanted  by  a tiled  roof.  The 
Eyiip  foundation  rennaincd  in  the  hands  of  the 
K h a I we  t f-Sii  nbu  11  dervishes  tin  til  the  iekkes  were  clos- 
ed in  1925.  After  the  earthquake  of  1180/1766,  the 
complex  was  restored  several  times,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Mahmud  II.  Sh^h  SuUan's  turbe  was 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  1953  restoration. 

In  addition  to  these  two  eomplexes,  Shah  Sultan 
had  built  a mosque  and  ziwiye  near  the  tomb  of  her 
Merkei;  Efendi,  outside  the  Istanbul  gale  of 
Yehi  Kapu.  Her  continuing  interest  in  the  family  of 
Merkez  Efendi  is  documented  by  the  pensions  she 
granted  in  her  wakjiyyt  both  to  his  daughter  and  to  his 
granddaughter. 

All  thc.se  foundation^i  were  to  be  supported  by 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Dimetoka  (9  j>  donated  to 
Shah  Suhan  by  Kan  Dm  Suleyman.  As  Sultan's 

former  husband  Liltfi  Pa.^a  had  retired  to  the  region 
after  hi*  deposition,  the  couple  seems  to  have  had  a 
long-standing  connection  with  Dimetoka.  In  addition, 
the  princess  endowed  her  foundations  with  extensive 
urban  real  estate,  partly  located  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
own  palace  in  the  quarter  of  Hekimttlebi,  later 
known  as  the  Handicrli  Sultan  Sarayi,  Some  of  SJl^h 
Sultan's  properties,  not  assigned  to  pious  founda- 
tions, were  left  to  her  great-grandson  Ahmed  ^elebi, 
and  she  appointed  her  niece,  K^nunl’s  daughter 
Mihr-L  mah,  as  executor.  Sh^h  Sultan  must  have  died 
some  time  between  983/1575  and  985/1577;  for  at  the 
earlier  date,  Murad  III,  who  had  recently  acceded  to 
the  throne,  confirmed,  the  grant  of  Dimetoka  villages 
originally  assigned  10  Shah  Sulfan  by  hb  grandfather 
K^nunf  Suleyman.  At  the  latter  date,  a Palace  ac- 
count mentions  her  as  deceased. 

It  IS  difficult  to  deternnine  whether  the  Princess 
Shah  Sultan,  for  whose  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  the 
Diuudjt‘i  humdyun  made  arrangements  in  980/1572-3,  is 
identical  with  Shah  Sultan,  die  daughter  of  Selim  I. 
Pilgrimages  by  princesses  were  of  political 
significance,  for  no  Ottoman  sultan  ever  visited  Mec- 
ca. Shah  Sultan's  pilgrimage  therefore  was  treated  as 
an  occasion  to  make  the  presence  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty  visible.  However,  it  is  also  possible  that  these 
preparations  were  intended  for  ^ah  Sul|an,  the 
daughter  of  Selim  II.  But  pilgrims  often  set  out  for 
Mecca  at  an  advanced  age,  and  a testament  such  as 
the  one  left  by  this  particular  ^ah  Sulfan  might  be 
considered  a suitable  preparation  for  the  pilgrimage. 
Moreover,  as  the  Shah  Suhan  discussed  here  pos- 
sessed a special  reputation  for  piety,  it  is  probable  that 
she  waif  in  fact  the  prospective  pilgrim.  Whether  she 
reached  Mecca  remains  unknown 

Bibliography.  In  addition  to  references  in  the 
text,  see  Aywansarayf,  Hudikat^  i,  232,  256-7;  H J. 
Kiftling,  Am  der  Geuhkhle  des  Chalvrtijje-Ordsfis ^ in 
ZDMG,  ciii  (193.3),  265-7;  Mehmed  Xfaureyya,  art. 
Lu0T  in  iv,  91;  M.  Tayyib 

GbkbiLgin,  KV  ift  XVI.  astdarda  Edirrie  0^  Psfa  livast 
aakiJJar-muikifT-rHuhiiaaiiir^  Istanbul  1952,  498-9; 
A.D.  Aldcrson,  'I  he  strufiure  &J  the  Ottoman  dynasty^ 
Oxford  1956,  Table  XXIX,  mistakenly  recorded  as 
"‘^ahhuban";  Ulu^ay,  op.  dt.,  32-3;  idem,  Horem 
//,  Ankara  1985,  92;  Filiz  Cabman  and  Cemal 
Kafadar,  Tanzimat^lan  (jnre  ve  Osmanli 

topiumunda  kadtnlar,  in  ^aglarboyu.  Anadolu^da  kadtn. 
Anadolu  kadinin  BOQOyih.  Istanbul  1993,  208-9,  228- 


9 (fundamental);  Leslie  M.  Pcircc,  The  Imperial 
Harem f women  and  souereignty  in  the  Ottoman  EmpiTf^ 

Oxford  1993,  66,  67,  201-2;  Suraiya  Faroqhi, 

Pilgrims  and  Saltans.  The  MaJj  under  the  Ottomans.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  1994,  ! 29-30;  arts.  Sultan 
Camii  (Esra  Guzel  Erdogan)  and  Sultan  Camii  oe 
tekkesi  (Bah a Tanman),  in  Diinden  bugune  Istanbul  an- 
sikhpedisi,  Istanbul  1994,  vii,  124-7. 

2.  Shah  Sultan,  daughter  of  Selim  II  and  N ur- 
ban u Sultan,  was  btirn  in  Manisa  in  951/1544.  In 
969/1562  Suleyman  I married  off  three  of  his  grand- 
daughters, an  event  accompanied  by  ma^r  festivities. 

Shah  Sultan  was  bestowed  upon  the  Cakir^jlbashi 
Hasan  Agha  (laier  Pasha  and  Vizier).  The 
bridegroom  was  assigned  15,000 ^tiri  to  spend  on  the 
wedding,  while  the  best  man  (ioghdiTi  received  10,000 
and  the  bride  2,000 /Ion.  Apart  from  these  grants  to 
the  individuals  involved,  the  Palace  spent  25,000 jPori 
on  the  festivities. 

According  to  at  least  one  chronicler,  the  marriage 
ended  in  divorce.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband 
in  9B 1/1 574,  the  princess  married  Zal  Mahmud 
Paaha,  a special  favourite  of  Suleyman;  thereafter,  she 
was  sometimes  known  as  the  Zal  Mahmud  Pa-^a 
Sulfani.  A daughter  and  a son,  the  latter  known  as 
Shchid  Kose  Khusraw  Pashan  were  born  of  this 
union. 

Donating  twelve  villages  granted  to  her  by  her 
father,  Shah  Sulfan,  together  with  her  husband,  en- 
dowed a mosque,  medrese  and  mausoleum  in  Eyup, 
whose  architect  was  Mi'^mar  Sinan,  According  to  one 
source,  the  mosque  and  medrese  were  Zal  Mahmud 
Pavia's  foundations,  while  Shah  Sulfan  contributed  a 
zdwiye.  The  exact  date  of  construction  remains 
unknown,  but  since  in  987/1579  a miiderris  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  medrese.  it  must  have  been  complete  or 
ebe  close  to  completion.  While  both  mosque  and 
mausoleum  appear  in  two  lists  of  Sinan ’s  works,  the 
medrese  is  only  mentioned  in  a single  one.  During  this 
period,  Mi^mar  Sinan  mu,st  have  spent  most  of  his 
energy  on  Sultan  Selim  II 's  mosque  in  Edirne.  There- 
fore the  medrese,  built  on  two  levels  linked  by  a stair- 
case, may  well  be  at  least  partly  the  work  of  another 
architect.  Both  Sh^h  Sulfaii  and  her  i^pouse  died  in 
988/1 5B0  and  were  buried  in  their  common 
mausoleum. 

Bibliography:  AywansarayT,  Hadtkai.  i,  253  ff. ; 
art.  Zdl  Mahmud  Paihrs  in  Si^ill-i  ii,  426; 

Go  kb  11  gin,  op.  rif. , 502;  Alderson,  op.  di..  Table 
XXXI;  uiu^ay,  op.  rit.,  41;  Peirce,  op.  dt.,  67;  art. 

Zal  Mahmud  Pa^a  KuUiyesi  (Dogan  Kuban)  in  Diinden 
bugune  Istanbul  ansiklopedisi.  vii,  542-3. 

(Suraiya  Faroqhi) 

SHAH  TAHIR  al-HusaynI  AU-DAKKArJi,  son  of 
the  Imam  RadT  al-DTn  il,  the  most  famous  imam 
of  the  Muhammad-Shahl  line  of  post-Alamui 
NizarT  Isma^^ilism  ]. 

He  was  a theologian,  a poet,  a stylist,  and  an  ac- 
complished diplomat  who  gave  valuable  services  to 
the  Ni^am-Shahl  dynasty  of  Ahmadnagar  in  southern 
India,  hence  the  surname  al-Dakkani  because  of  this 
affiliation.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Khund 
near  where  his  ancestors  had  settled  after  thelf.COm 

fall  of  Alamut  and  had  acquired  a large  following.  He 
was  a gifted  man  and  attained  a high  reputation  for 
his  learning  and  piety.  Subsequently,  he  was  invited 
by  the  Safawid  Shah  Isma^il  I [^,  i?,  ] to  join  other 
scholars  at  his  court;  however^  Shah  Tahir's  religious 
following  arfiused  Shah  Isma'il's  suspicious  mind, 
and  only  after  the  intercession  of  Mirza  Hu^ayn 
Isfahan!  (who  was  an  influential  dignitary  and  might 
have  been  a secret  convert  and  a follower  of  the  imam) 
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was  Shah  Tahir  allowed  to  settle  down  in  Kagb^n, 
where  he  became  a religious  teacher.  S<K)n  his  influ- 
ence over  the  people  and  his  popularity  among  them 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  local  officials  and  the 
Twelver  Shl^f  scholars,  who  maliciously  reported  to 
the  Shah,  accusing  Tahir  of  heretical  teaching. 

Hence,  in  926/1520  the  Imam  was  obliged  to  flee  with 
his  family. 

He  first  went  to  Fars  and  then  sailed  to  India.  After 
landing  in  Goa  he  went  to  the  court  of  Isma^TI  ^Adil 
Shah  in  BT4japur.  Disappointed  with  his  reception,  he 
decided  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  to  the 
Shi^r  shrines  in  'Irak  before  returning  to  Persia;  how- 
ever, on  his  way  to  the  seaport  he  met  some  high 
dignitaries  of  Burhan  Ni^am  Shah,  the  ruler  of 
Ahmadnagar,  and  was  invited  there.*  In  928/1522  the 
Imam  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Niy.am-Shahr  state  and 
soon  became  the  most  trusted  adviser  of  the  Shah  and 
attained  a highly  privileged  (K>sition  at  his  court.  'I'hc 
Indian  historian  Firighta,  who  has  given  the  most  de- 
tailed account  of  his  life,  relates  an  interesting  story  of 
his  miraculous  healing  of  Burhan  Nizam  Shah*s 
young  son,  which  brought  about  the  latter’s  conver- 
sion from  Sunnism  to  Shi' ism.  Shortly  after  his  own 
conversion,  Burhan  Nizam  Shah  proclaimed  Twelver 
Shi'ism  as  the  official  religion  of  the  state.  Our 
sources  state  that  the  form  of  Shi'ism  propagated  by 
Shah  Tahir,  himself  a Nizarl  Imam,  was  Twelver 
Shl'ism.  which  may  seem  strange.  However,  one 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Shah  Tahir  and  his 
predecessors  were  obliged  to  observe  takiyya  |^./'.  ],  so 
that  they  propagated  Nizarl  Isma'llism  in  the  guise  of 
Twelver  Shi'ism  and  $ufism.  1‘his  explains  why  he 
wrote  several  commentaries  on  the  theological  and 
jurisprudential  works  of  the  well-known  Twelver 
scholars  and  a commentary  on  the  famous  $ufi 
treatise  Gui$han-i  rdz.  Except  for  some  of  his  poetry 
and  excerpts  of  his  correspondence,  nothing  seems  to 
have  survived.  He  died  at  Ahmadnagar  between 
952/1545-6,  the  year  mentioned  by  the  contemporary 
Safawid  prince  Sam  MTrza,  and  956/1549,  the  date 
recorded  by  Firighta.  His  remains  were  later  transfer- 
red to  Karbala^. 

Bibliography  '.  For  a detailed  description  of  his 
works  and  sources,  see  I.  Poonawala,  Biohihliography 
of  I smd^Tti  literature.,  Malibu  1977,  271-5;  F.  Daftary, 
I'he  Ismd^tlts:  their  history  and  doctrines,  Cambridge 
1990,  453-4,  471,  487-90.  (I.  Poonawala) 

SHAH  WALi  ALLAH  (see  Ai.-DiHi.AwT,  shah 

WALI  ALLAH). 

SHAH  ADA  (a.),  the  verbal  noun  from  ih^hida,  a 
verb  which  means  successively  (1)  to  be  present 
(somewhere),  as  opposed  to  ghdba  **be  absent**; 
whence  (2)  sec  with  one’s  own  eyes,  be  witness  (of  an 
event);  whence  (3)  bear  witness  (to  what  one  has 
seen);  whence  (4),  attest,  certify  s.  th.  tout  court, 
^ahada  can  thus  mean  in  the  first  place  “that  which 
is  there”,  whence  “that  which  can  be  seen”,  as  in  the 
Kur^anic  formula  in  which  GikJ  is  described  as  ^dlim 
al  ghayb  wa  'l-iiyahdda  “He  who  knows  what  is  invisible 
and  visible”  (VI,  73;  IX,  94,  105;  XIII,  9;  etc.).  An- 
other sense,  more  commonly  used,  is  that  of  witness- 
ing, the  declaration  by  means  of  which  the  witness  to 
an  event  testifies  to  the  reality  of  what  he  has  seen  (or 
claims  to  hiivc  seen);  this  is  the  sense  in  Kurban,  II, 
282-3  (in  regard  to  a debt),  V,  106-8  (in  regard  to  a 
bequest),  XXIV,  4,  6 (concerning  adultery),  LXV,  2 
(at  the  time  of  a divorce),  and,  from  this  point  of 
departure,  in  legal  language  (see  siiAHto).  A third 
usage  (not  directly  Kur^anic  but  implicit  in  III,  19, 
VI,  19  and  LXIIl,  1)  is  the  religious  sense,  in  which 
iiiahdda  denotes  the  Islamic  profession  of  faith, 


the  act  of  declaring  “There  is  no  god  but  God,  and 
Muhammad  is  the  Messenger  of  Gt>d**-  Sometimes, 
one  speaks  in  this  case  of  A-ihflhddatdn'  “the  two 
itahddas”  (see  tashahhud).  Finally,  by  extension  of 
this  third  sense,  $hdhdda  can  refer  to  the  supreme  man- 
ner of  affirming  the  Islamic  faith,  that  of  the  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  Islam  (see  mashhad  and  shahid). 

Bibliography  : Sec  thc/lAA  books  and  the  Bibl.  to 
gjlAHiD.  (D.  Gimarkt) 

SHAHANSHAH  (see  suah). 

SHAHARA.  also  commonly  Shuhara,  the  name  of 
a large  mountain,  town  and  fortress  in  the 
district  {ndhiya)  of  al-Ahnum  in  the  Yemen,  placed  by 
Werdecker  {Contribution,  138)  at  16®  14'  lat.  N.  and 
43®  40'  long.  E.,  i.e.  approximately  90  km  due  east 
of  the  Red  Sea  coast  and  1 10  km  north,  slightly  west, 
of  $an'a’  [q.o. ).  Al-Ahnum  was  originally  of  Haghid, 
one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Hamdan.  Today,  however, 
the  majority  of  its  tribal  groups  are  of  Bakll.  the  other 
division,  and  it  is  counted  as  Bakll  territory. 

The  town  itself,  known  in  former  times  as  Mi'attik, 
is  called  Shaharat  al-Ra^s  since  it  is  perched  right  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  fortress  is  named 
Shaharat  al-FTgh  and  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
town.  A famous  and  often  photographed  bridge  was 
built  on  the  instructions  of  Imam  Yahya  Hamid  al- 
Dln  in  about  1320/1902,  and  thus  the  town  has  spread 
in  an  easterly  direction  since  that  date.  It  has  three 
gates  through  which  all  traffic  entering  and  leaving 
the  town  must  pass;  Bab  al-Nafir,  Bab  al-Na$r  and 
Bab  al-Saraw.  It  is  said  (al-Ha^arl,  Ma^mu^,  i,  95) 
that  its  djdmi^  mosque  was  built  in  1029/1620  by 
Imam  al-Kasim  b.  Muhammad,  who  had  made  the 
town  his  capital  and  died  and  was  buried  there  in 
1054/1644,  and  that  the  town  has  seven  other 
mosques. 

Sahara  is  firstly  linked  with  the  famous  pre- 
Islamic  Tubba'.  As'ad  al-Kamil.  Amir  Obu  '1- 
Sharafayn  Muhammad  b.  ma'far,  son  of  Imam  al- 
Kasim  b.  'All  al-'Ayyanl,  who  died  in  478/1085, 
made  the  (own  his  headquarters,  after  which  it  was 
often  referred  to  as  Shaharat  al-Amir.  Amir  Muham- 
mad is  buried  in  the  town. 

The  Turks  during  their  two  occupations  of  the 
Yemen  made  repeated  assaults  on  Shahara.  but  i^was 
only  in  995/1587  that  their  governor,  Mugfafa  'Agim 
Pasha,  finally  succeeded  in  taking  it  after  a long  siege. 
This  proved  to  be  their  only  conquest  of  the  town,  for. 
although  again  in  1323/1905  the  Turks  besieged 
Shahara.  they  were  unsuccessful.  Of  this  unsuccessful 
siege  and  attack,  a Yemeni  poet  wrote  “(The  Turks] 
came  by  night  {saraw)  against  Saraw  gate,  but  in  the 
morning  they  were  slaughtered  {nuhiru)  at  al-Nahr 
[gate),  when  victory  {al-nafr,  the  name  of  the  third 
gate)  was  something  to  be  hoped  for**. 

Shahara  was  always  a centre  of  learning  and  pro- 
duced a number  of  famous udabd^  and  poets. 
Of  the  last  may  be  mentioned  Zaynab  bt.  Mufiam- 
mad  al-§hahariyya  who  died  in  1114/1702.  Although 
her  poetry  was  never  assembled  into  a dtwdn,  it  finds 
a respected  place  in  Yemeni  literature;  she  also  wrote 
some  prose. 

Bibliography:  J.  Werdecker,  A 
geography  and  cartography  of  north-west  Yemen,  in  Bull, 
de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Geographie  d'Egypte,  xx  (1939), 
1-160;  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al-Ha<ijari,  Aia^mu^ 
bulddn  al-Yaman  wa-kabd^ilihd,  $an'a^  1984,  i,  95-6; 
Ibrahim  Ahmad  al-Makhafi,  Mu^^arn  al-bulddn  wa 
I kahdHl  al-Yamaniyya,  $an'a^  1988,  365-6;  Ahmad 
'All  al-Wadi'T,  art.  Shahdra  in  Ahmad  Djabir  'Afif  et 
alii  (eds.),  al-Mawsu^a  al-Yamaniyya,  $an'a^  1992, 
556-7.  (G.R.  Smith) 
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SHAHARlDf A (much  less  frequently 
sing.  Arabised  form  of  the  Persian 

sttj)irrg/siiofirigdrt,  and given  to  some  local 
notables  of  ^ Irak  who  survived  the  coming  of  Ulam 
well  into  the  medieval  period. 

The  role  of  the  Shahatklja  in  the  Sa^anid  period  is 
vexing,  since  the  evidence  is  all  late  and  all  literary. 
AI-Mas'^udT  states  that  they  were  part  of  the  nobility 
of  the  Sawad  \q,  u.  ] and  superior  in  rank  to  the  dikkdni5^\ 
meanwhile.  aJ-Ya*^lsCibi  glosses  the  ikahri^  as  the  raHs 
al^kuwar,  and  this  has  often  been  taken  to  mean  that 
they  were  imperial  appointees  with  broad  respon- 
sibilities in  provincial  administration.  However^  the 
material  testimony  is  conspicuously  silent  when  it 
comes  to  the  ^aharidja  (as  opposed  to  the  ^ahrabi), 
and  Gyselen  has  argued  that  the  ^aharisjja  of  the 
Sasanid  period  were  representatives  of  the  ifi^^ans, 
rather  than  admin  istrafive  oOicials:  insofar  as  the  later 
evidence  frfim  northern  Mesopotamia  sheds  any  light 
on  the  Sasanid  period,  the  ^ahsiridja  should  certainly 
be  interpreted  as  local  notables,  but  how  they  related 
to  the  dih^dn^  is  less  clear. 

The  earliest  attestation  of  the  Shaharic(ja  in  the 
Islamic  sources  comes  in  Abu  MikhnaT s account  of 
the  conquest  of  Takrft  (here  put  in  year  16/637). 
where  they  join  a Byzantine  force  and  local  Arab 
tribes  in  defence  of  the  town;  al-Baladhurl  also  men- 
tions the  toponym  Tall  al-Shuharidja  in  his  aceount  of 
the  conquest  of  Maw^iil.  which,  if  we  admit  it  as 
authentic,  indicates  their  presence  in  the  north  before 
Islam  (lor  a possible  parallel,  see  Noldeke.  Ge:ichieku 
dff  Parser  und  Araber,  4'46.  on  Tbcophylactus  Simocat- 
ta).  l^cal  Nestorian  sources  of  the  9th  century  portray 
the  Shaharidja  as  local  headmen  and  wealthy 
notables,  who  lived  in  several  towns  and  villages  in  the 
province  of  Mawfil;  according  to  Thomas  of  Marga. 
they  ievied  onerous  taxes  on  the  dih^dni^.  But  Thomas 
also  accuses  them  of  holding  the  aberrant  view  that 
‘‘Christ  was  a mere  man"'  {ha^rtidshd  and  it  is 

therefore  hard  to  know  how  much  of  his  information 
is  polemical.  Although  an  prophecy  recorded 

by  Thomas  suggests  that  their  role  in  local  taxation 
began  to  fade  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  Islamic  century, 
they  were  known  in  the  north  as  late  as  I bn 
time.  The  evidence  for  their  presence  in  ^Irak  (as  op- 
posed to  Mawsil)  during  the  Islamic  period  is  so  thin 
and  stereotypical  that  Jlrm  conclusions  are  impossible, 
BibiiQgT&pky . BaladhurT.  Futiib,  332;  Tabari  , i, 
2474-5.  tr.  Noldeke,  op.  ciL , 446-7;  Ya’^kubl. 
Id^T^h.  i,  203;  Mas'-udf.  Aiuru(^.^  § 662.  and  Pellat’'s 
Index,  vi.  417;  Aghdm^  Cairo  1958.  xiv,  136;  Ibn 
Hawkal.  217;  'Thomas  of  Marga.  The  Book  of  Cover- 
non,  cd,  and  tr.  E.A.W.  Budge,  London  1893. 
possim:  S.P,  Brock.  A Syri&e  Hje  oj J^bti  vj  Dailam,  in 
Paroie  d^Qrieni,  x (198L2),  187/163-4;  G.  Hoff- 
mann, Am^ugi'  diJi  syrischen  Ak^n  persi^fher  Afdriyrer, 
Leipzig  1880.  236  ff, ; M,  Grignaschi, 
apenmem  de  in  liUeraiurf  Sasinnide  eomerves  dam  /zi 

bibiiolhfquis  d'liianbyi^  \fi  JA.,  ccliv  (1966),  31-4;  M. 
Morony,  Iraq  after  the  Aimtim  conquest^  Princeton 
1984,  129.  187-90.  204;  R.  Gyselen,  La  geograpkie 
admimslrative  dr  P empire  ias^anide:  ks  iemoignages 
nigiilQgraphiques , Paris  1989.  28. 

(C.F.  Roiiinscjn) 

SHAHDAN  ADJ  (alsij  ^ahddnak,  ^dhddnadf, 
^dddnak,  ^ardrtak)  hempsccd.  In  Greek  phar- 
macology and  throughout  its  Arabic  countcrpari,  it 
was  known  as  a rather  minor  simple,  useful  for  drying 
out  fluid  in  the  ear  by  dripping  its  oil  into  it,  harmful 
in  that  it  caused  headache  and  sexual  dysfunction 
when  eaten  in  large  quantities,  and  the  like.  The  word 
was  commonly  accepted  as  the  Persian  equivalent  of 
Greek  cannabk.  At.  kinnab.  and  lie  nee  sc^^'ed  as  an- 


other term  for  1^  explain  why  so 

many  different  forms  were  in  use. 

Bibiiography:  A,  Dietrich.  iyioscijride.i  irium- 

phatij^  ii,  502-3,  598-9,  » Abb.  d.  Ak&d.  d.  H5jj.  in 

Gditingen,  phil.-hfst.  KL.  3.  Folge  (1988).  172  ff.. 

with  full  references  to  the  pharmacological  works. 

From  the  older  literature,  see  L Loew.  Die  Plora  der 
Juden,  Vienna  and  Leipzig  1928,  repr.  Hildcshcirn 

1967,  i,  255-63,  and,  for  the  aspect.  F. 

Rosenthal.  'The  Herb ^ Leiden  1971,  index,  201a, 

(F.  RoSF.NTIIAt.) 

mAH^XAHANABAD  [see  dihli], 

ai  -SHAHHAM.  Ahu  YA'^iiOn  Yusur  b.  ^ Abd  Allah 
b.  IsfiakK  M u^iazili  theologian  of  the  Ba^ran  school 
(3rd/9th  century).  His  exact  dates  are  unknown.  His 
biographers  only  say  that  he  was  the  youngest,  or 
among  the  youngest,  of  the  disciples  of  Abu  9- 
Hudhayi  (d.  ? 227/84J  [q  v.]},  that  he  died  aged  80 
and  that  his  death  was  after  257/87 1 , when  he  was  For 
a while  prisoner  of  the  Zan$^,  when  these  last  overran 
Basra. 

As  his  name  irn plies,  he  was  a seller  of  fat,  and 
under  al-Wa£hik  held  administrative  posts  in  the  tax- 
ation office  or  diwdn  aPkhard^.  According  to  Ibn  al- 
NadTm  (cited  in  Ibn  Hadjar,  Lkdn,  vi.  325).  he  is  said 
to  have  even  headed  this  department.  According  to 
other  sources,  he  was  reportedly  simply  charged  as  a 
"'religious  figure'',  and  in  the  general  framework  of 
the  suppression  of  abuses,  to  oversee  in  this  regard  the 
conduct  of  al-Fadl  b,  Marwan  j. 

He  was  a disciple  both  of  Abu  3-Hudhavl  and,  it 
seems,  of  Mu^ammar  [v-  e.  ] (thus  according  to  al- 
Khavvat.  /ntimr,  ed,  Nader,  45,  Ii  1 5- 17),  and  even- 
tually bceamc  head  of  the  Mu'tazili  school  in  Ba?ra, 

He  was  the  ehief  master  of  Abu  'AlT  al-LijubbaT 
|,  A Erenchant  polemicist,  he  is  said  ic3  have  writ- 
ten numerous  refutations,  as  well  as.  notably,  a 
Kurban  commentary  (for  all  biographical  details,  see 
^Abd  al-Djabbar.  Fadl  ai-i^tizdi,  Tunis  1974,  280- J ; aJ- 
Hakim  al-Dju^ami,  Sharh  ^uyiin  af-masd^ii^  ms. 

Great  Mosque,  97™  ai-kaldm.  no.  212,  foJ, 

59a;  Ibn  al-Murtada.  Ttibakdi  a/  miAtazHy.  Beirut* 
Wiesbaden  1961,  71-2;  and  on  the  episode  of  the 
Zandj,  ^Abd  al-Djabbar.  TafAbd  dald^H  aPrtybuwiefa, 

Beirut  1966,  341). 

He  is  characterised  by  two  main  theses: 

(1)  Concerning  the  science  of  God,  on  the 

question  whether  God  has  known  things  from  ah  eter- 
nity {iam  yazai  bi  'i-a^d^) — a question  debated 

at  length  in  al-Ash^an.  Adakdidf,  Wiesbaden  1963, 

1 58-63— he  was  amongst  those  answering  alllrieiativc- 
ly  (see  ibid. , 162,  II.  8-17).  This  means  that  he  admit- 
ted that,  given  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  created, 

“things  arc  things  even  before  they  come  into  ex- 
i.stencc'",  in  other  words,  that  '*what  is  not  yet  in  ex- 
istence is  a thing""  {al-rna^ddm  a thesis  which  the 

majority  of  later  Mu^tazills,  lia$rans  as  well  as 
Baghdadis,  made  their  own.  A relatively  late  tradition 
holds  that,  within  the  MukazLlr  school,  al- Shah  ham 
was  the  first  to  uphold  such  a principle  (see  al- 
I^uwayni,  Shdmii,  Alexandria  1969,  124,  IT  6-7;  al- 
ShahrastanT.  Nihdya,  Oxford  1934,  151,  IT  2-5).  In 
reality,  his  contemporary  and  compairiotr'^Abbad.idHr.COm 
Sulayman  held  the  same  view  (see  MakSHdt,  158, 

IT  16  ff.  and  495.  11.  9 R.).  Al-^ahbirn  simply  went 
further,  saying  that  bodies  even  are  bodies  before  they 
come  into  existence,  a viewpoint  which  was  later 
taken  up  by  the  Baghdadi  al-fyiayyat  [q.v.]  (in  his 
Farp  cd.  ‘^Abd  al-J4iimfd.  Cairo  n.d.,  179.  11.  15  ff.. 
al- Baghdadi  attributes  to  al-KJiayyaLt  the  reasoning 
that,  in  Makdm.  162,  11.  12-16,  504,  II.  16  ff.,  al- 
A^h^arT  attributes  to  al-ShahhamV 

(2)  Regarding  God's  power,  considered  in  its 
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conned  ion  with  human  acts,  al-SJl^ihhaiJi  upheld, 
against  all  the  other  Mu^ta^ilTs  (thus  in  Makdldi^  549, 
II,  9'1  I;  but  if  one  beheves  Ibn  Mattawayh^ 

Beirut  1965.  i,  379,  II.  9-/3.  Abu  "l-Hudfiayl  and 
MuhajEiiTiad  b.  Stiabib  are  said  to  have  thought  the 
same)  that  '"God  has  power  over  what  He  gives  power 
to  mankind  ” {ya^dfru  Wa  md  a^dam  ^tUayhi  ^ibadahu)  cf . 
M&iiatdl,  199.  L 7,  549,  1.  12)»  thus  adiiiilling  the  idea 
of  ”one  object  of  power  for  the  two  widders  of 
power”  {mohdur  wddid  ti  't-^ddirayn)  (cf.  Fark,  178,  II. 
4'6).  Although,  moreover,  like  Uirar,  al-Nae^jdjar 
and,  later,  the  Sunni  theologians,  aJ-Shahham 
apparently  distinguished  between  ”to  create” 
{i^alaka)^  which  would  be  proper  to  God,  and  '"to  ac‘ 
quire”  (iktasaba),  whieh  would  be  proper  to  man  (cf. 
Makdldt,  550,  II.  2-3),  one  should  not  understand  that, 
lor  him,  as  these  other  theologians  thought,  it  was  the 
very  same  act  at  the  very  same  instant  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  ^creared’'  by  God  and  '"acquired”  by 
man.  It  appears  in  fact  to  be  a question  of  an  alter- 
native (cf.  Fark^  178,  II.  7-9):  this  common  possibility 
is,  whether  it  is  God  who  produces  it  and  ii  is  then  an 
act  of  God  alone,  or  whether  it  is  man,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  exclusively  an  act  of  man  (sec  At^didlM,  199,  11.  8- 
9,  549,  IL  13  IT.;  I,  379,  11,  11-12,  15-16; 

'Abd  al-Djabbar.  Mughni,  Cairo  1963.  viii.  275.  U, 
IG-lB). 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article,  to  which 
shcmld  be  added  Ashlar!.  Makdldt^  277,  U.  3-13, 
415,  II.  6-8;  *:Abd  al-I^abbar,  Fadi^  256,  11.  I-IO; 
Abu  *I-Mu^in  al-NasalT,  Tabfira,  Damascus  1993, 
ii,  548,  11.  8-10.  724, 11  9-11;  Ibn  Abi  9-Hadrd,  .^arh 
Nahdi  at-baldgh^,  Cairo  1959,  i,  7,  II.  6-10;  J.  van 
Ess.  Theologie  und  Gesdhchajt  im  2.  und  3.  Jahrhandrrl 
f/rT/jtrAra,  iv,  % 4.1.3.  (D.  Gimaret) 

SHAHI  (l^.),  lit-  '"royal,  kingly”.  In  numis- 
matics, the  nameofa  silvercoin  age  denomina- 
tion in  $afawid  and  pOst-Safawid  Persia  until  infla- 
tion gradually  drove  it  out  of  circulation.  The  name 
originated  in  Persia  after  TTmur  introducc-d  his  tanga- 
yi  naX:rd  in  792/1390  at  5.38  gr.  half  the  weight  of  the 
Dibit  Sultanate  tanga,  10.76  gr.  Under  Shah  Rukh 
the  tanga-yi  weight  was  reduced  to  chat  of  the 

midikdl^  4.72  gr,  and  received  the  popular  name 
^dhtui^L  Between  Sbah  Ruklj^s  death  in  853/1449 
and  the  accession  of^ah  lsma‘’il  I 8afawt  in  907/1501 
the  coinage  of  Persia  underwent  a rapid  and  con- 
tinuous debasement.  Shah  Isma^Tl  then  stabilised  the 
coinage  and  issued  three  main  silver  denominations 
during  the  period  of  his  first  coinage  standard.  908- 
23/1502-17  weighing  one,  two  and  four  mi^kdH-  On 
the  basis  that  the  one  coin  weighed  the  same  as 

\\\c  ^dhrukhi^  Fragncr  concluded  that  this  was  the  ^dht 
valued  at  50  dinars,  but  Rabino  and  Farahbakhsh 
assigned  the  same  name  and  dinar  value  of  the  ^dhi 
to  the  two-wnf^Aa/  weight  denomination.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  contempjorary  historical  evidence  to 
decide  this  issue,  although  the  Persian  numismatic 
tradition  may  be  favoured,  Aftei’  a series  of  steep 
devaluations  in  923,  928,  933  and  945  A.H.,  all 
authorities  are  in  agreement  that  ihei^oAf  ofTahmasb 
[ now  weighed  a half-m/£i^'d/  (12  nukhud),  about  2.30 
gr,  and  continued  to  be  valued  at  50  dinars,  with  200 
didhh  being  equal  to  one  tuman. 

After  periodic  devaluations  in  the  reigns  preceding 
that  of  Kanrn  Ehan  Zand  {1172-93/1759-79),  ihc 
came  to  weigh  a quarter-wu^^a/  (6  nu^kk^d],  about 
1.15  gr,  and  ten  were  valued  at  one  rupee.  Under  the 
late  Zands  its  weight  wa.s  reduced  to  5 nuktUd,  0.96  gr, 
with  12  being  equal  to  one  rupee.  At  this  point  the 
silver  sh.dht  appears  to  have  ceased  to  circulate  as  a 
coin  in  its  own  right  because  ofits  light  weight  and  low 
value.  After  the  silver  dldht  had  ceased  to  be  jjtruck. 


the  name  was  applied  to  a copper  coin  weighing 
roughly  one  miihkdt  which  was  issued  by  provincial 
governors  rather  than  the  central  government  mints. 

Until  the  reign  of  Fatb  "All  Shah  (1212-50/1797- 
1834),  the  double  iMdi  was  known  as  the  mukammadi 
and  the  four  didht  as  the  '^abbdsi\  but  the  first  coinage 
reform  of  Path  ^Alr  Shah  in  1212/1797  introduced  a 
new  set  of  denoniination.s  in  which  one  of  his  new 
riydh  was  valued  at  25  jAdAfs  or  1 ,250  dinars,  8 riydh 
were  worth  one  tuman,  while  the  smallest  circulating 
coin,  the  ikfiLhi  raft'd,  the  white  shdhi  t<i  distinguish  it 
from  the  copper,  or  black  itdhi,  actually  had  a real 
value  of  3. 125  jAflAfs.  When  the  AriVJn  standard  was  in- 
troduced in  1241/1825,  lO  AiVdns  were  valued  at  one 
tuman,  one  AtVaw  at  20  ^AoAis  or  1 ,000  dinars,  while  the 
circulating  silver  coins  were  issued  at  the  value  of  one, 
half,  quarter  and  eighth-AEran. 

During  the  rule  of  Na^ir  al-Dm  Shah  I^a^ar  (1264- 
1313/1848-96  [^.  u.  ]).  under  the  coinage  reform  law  of 
1293/1877  all  provincial  mints  were  closed  and  the 
manufacture  of  machine-struck  coinage  was  intro- 
duced at  the  central  government  mint  at  Tehran. 

Copper  coins  were  then  issued  with  the  value  of  200, 

100.  50,  25  and  12  dinars,  but  in  the  year  1305  the 
lOO-dinar  coin  was  actually  named  the  db  lAoAf  and  the 
50-dTnar  one  the  ^dhL  Between  1296/1879  and 
1342/1924,  the  smallest  silver  com  was  the  d^ahi  safid 
weighing  3.25  nui^t^  or  0.7  gr.  These  small  roins, 
while  named  rAdAf,  had  an  actual  value  of  three  copper 
^dhtr,  and  were  struek  for  special  distribution  at  the 
Nawriiz  j ceJebrations.  Three  varieties  arc  known. 

One  bore  the  Shahs"  names  and  titles  on  the  obverse, 
and  the  Persian  lion  and  sun  emblem  and  date  cm  the 
reverse,  and  was  pre,sun>ably  given  as  presents  to  and 
amongst  the  secular  admin  ist  rat  ion.  The  second  car- 
ries the  rulers'  names  and  titles  as  before,  with  the 
legend  ""O  Master  of  the  Age!  To  Thee  be 
Greetings’”,  referring  to  the  Twelfth  Imam,  and  the 
third  bears  the  same  invocation  to  the  Twelfth  Imam 
with  the  Persian  lion  and  sun  and  the  date  on  the 
reverse  These,  presumably,  were  intended  for 
distribution  within  the  religious  ctimmunity.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Pahlawls,  the  striking  of  the  stdht  safid 
ceased,  and  privately  struck  tokens  took  its  place  as 
AAzw;ruz  gifts. 

In  1 3t>9  A , S . H ./ 1 930,  Ricja  Shah  Pahlawi  n.  ] in- 
troduced his  own  riydl  standard,  valuing  the  tujnan  at 
ten  riydh,  the  riydl  at  100  dinars  and  the  ihdhi  at  five 
dinars.  The  last  appearance  of  the  sdidhT  denomination 
in  the  Persian  coinage  was  in  1314  A.S.H/1935  when 
the  half-rt}^/  (50  dinars)  was  given  the  name  of  10 
i^Afs.  The  final  fractional  riyal,  a 50-dmar  coin, 
which  was  the  last  vestige  of  the  ^aAi",  appeared  only 
once  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran  when  it  was  issued  as  part  of  the  first  republican 
coinage  dated  1358  A.S.H./1979. 

Elsewhere,  there  is  evidence  that  the  name  jAaAr as 
a shortened  form  of  didhrukiii  was  eoHcKiluialLy  applied 
to  those  silver  coins  influenced  by  the  Persian  coinage 
system  which  circulated  in  ptc-  and  early  Mugljal  In- 
dia, weighing  around  a half-^aw^a  or  one  midikdl. 

Bibliography . H.  Farahbakhsh.  hanian  h(immrr£d 
ioinagg  1500-1879  A. D. , Berlin  1975,  B.  Fragnerjdsf .COIT) 
Social  and  iniernal  economic  affairs^  in  Camb.  hisi.  /rd/i, 
vi,  Caiubridge  1986,  556-65;  G.L.  Krause  and  C. 

Mi  shier.  Standard  catalog  of  world  coins,  ii,  lola.  Wise. 

1991;  K S.  Poole.  A catalogue  of  coins  of  the  ShcJis  of 
Persia  in  the  j!?rfYrrA  Museum,  London  1887;  H.L. 

Rabino  di  Borgomalo,  CctVii.  mrdah  and  seals  of  the 
shahs  of  ban,  Hertford  1945;  idem.  Album  of  coins, 
jnedah  and  seah  of  thg  Shahs  of  Iran,  Oxford  1951 . 

(R.E.  Darley-Doran) 
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often  used  in  the  sense  of  “martyr"'.  In  the  Kurban  It 
is  attested  in  its  primary  meaning  {e.g.  IL  282. 
XXI and  also  occurs  as  one  of  the  divine  names 
{e.g.  V,  117).  Muslim  scholars  maintain  that  in  a 
number  of  verses  means  “ martyrs* \ as  in 

tn,  140  (“So  that  God  may  know  those  who  believe 
and  may  take  ihuhadd'*  from  among  you“),  IV^  69 
(“Whoever  obeys  God  and  the  messenger— -they  are 
with  those  whom  God  has  blessed,  prophets,  just  men, 
ihuh^d^  Awd  the  righteous'*),  XXXIX,  69  and  LVII, 
19;  and  they  explain  in  various  ways  how  this  mean- 
ing derives  from  the  verb  sfmhidn  (see  Lane,  s.v,), 
Gold^iher,  in  contrast,  thought  that  this  sense  of 
ituhadd^  was  |30st-IS.ur^anic  and  reflected  the  use 
among  Christians  of  the  Greek  martyi  and  Syriac  sdkdd 
{Muslim  itudUs^  ii,  350-1;  cf.  Wensinck,  rhe  oritntal 
dt^ctrinf,  1, 9;  ^ahId.  in  EI^  [W.  Hjorkman]).  What  is 
not  in  doubt  is  that  the  KuHan  refers  to  the  reward  for 
those  slain  in  the  way  of  God  Aiidh)  (IT,  154, 

III,  157,  169,  IV,  74,  IX,  111,  XLVil,  4-6). 

A large  body  of  traditions  describes  the  bliss 
awaiting  the  martyr.  All  his  sins  will  be  forgiven;  he 
will  be  protected  from  the  torments  of  the  grave;  a 
crown  of  glory  will  be  placed  on  his  head;  he  will  be 
married  to  seventy-two  houris  and  his  intercession 
will  be  accepted  for  up  to  seventy  of  his  relations. 
When  the  martyrs  behold  the  delights  awaiting  them, 
they  will  ask  to  be  brought  back  to  life  and  killed 
again;  but  this  is  one  request  which  even  they  will  be 
denied.  The  ICuHanic  statement  that  the  are 

alive  {afyyd^  is  often  (but  not  always)  interpreted 
literally  (see  D.  Gimaret,  Um  lectun  du  Cor- 

aa,  Louvain-Paris  1994,  ]2Q,  2Q2-3),  According  to 
some  traditions,  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  ascend 
directly  to  Paradise,  there  to  reside  in  the  craws  of 
green  birds  near  God*s  throne.  During  the  Resurrec- 
tion these  spirits  will  be  returned  to  the  martyr’s 
earthly  bodies  and  the  martyrs  will  then  be  given  their 
abode  in  Paradise  {ddr 

There  are  two  main  types  of  martyr,  the  difference 
between  them  being  marked  by  the  fact  that  martyrs 
of  the  first  type  have  special  burial  rites  while  those  of 
the  second  do  not.  The  first  type  are  ai- 

ma^mka,  “battlefield  martyrs*’.  They  are  referred  to 
as  “martyrs  both  in  this  world  and  the  next"  {^uhodd^ 
al-dunyd  wet  ^l-ak^hirdy,  meaning  that  they  are  treated  as 
martyrs  both  in  this  world  (in  that  they  undergo  the 
special  burial  rites)  and  in  the  next. 

The  burial  riles  accorded  to  battlefield  martyrs  dif- 
fer from  those  accoinded  to  other  Muslims  in  the 
following  ways: 

(I)  Qhusl  There  is  widespread  agreement 

among  Sunni  arid  non -Sunni  jurists  that  the  martyr’s 
body  should  not  as  a rule  be  washed.  This  position  is 
based  on  the  precedent  of  the  Prophet’s  actions  at 
Uhud  and  elsewhere  and  on  the  belief  that  martyrdom 
removes  the  impurity  which  adheres  to  a person’s 
body  at  death.  A minority  view  was  held  by  some  ear- 
ly authorities,  including  Sa'ld  b.  al-Mu$ayyab  (d.  oi. 
94/713),  al-Hasan  aJ-Basri  [^.  w.  ] and  the  Ba^ran 
^Ubayd  All^  b.  al-Hasan  al-^Anbarl  (d.  168/785). 
Their  view  is  that  the  Prophet  acted  in  extraordinary 
circumstances  and  that  his  actions  should  therefore 
not  serve  as  a precedent;  in  addition,  they  hold  that 
martyrs  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  impurity  as 
others,  A special  case  is  the  martyr  who  dies  without 
having  performed  the  ghud  Ibl lowing  sexual  inter- 
I nurse  Jurists  who  hold  that  his  body  should  be  wash- 
ed include  Abu  Hanffa,  the  HanbalTs  and  the  Ibatjis. 
These  Jurists  cite  the  precedent  of  the  An^ari  Han^ala 
b.  Abr  ^Amir:  he  was  with  his  wife  when  called  upon 
to  fight  at  Uhud  and  was  killed  before  he  could  per- 


form the  ghud,  the  angeb  washed  his  body,  and  he  is 
therefore  known  as  gkasil  al-maid^ka,  A further  point, 
allegedly  made  by  Abu  Hanifa,  is  that  martyrdom 
does  not  cancel  an  impurity  which  adhered  to  a person 
while  he  was  still  alive.  Those  who  say  that  a martyr 
of  this  kind  should  be  treated  like  any  other  battlefield 
martyr  by  not  being  washed  include  Abu  Yusuf,  al- 
Shaybam  and  some  later  Hanafis.  Conflicting  views 
on  this  point  are  also  found  among  Malikls,  Shafi*^Ts, 

ZaydTs  and  fmamis. 

(2)  Clothes.  The  belief  that  the  martyr's  blood- 
stained clothes  will  constitute  proof  of  his  status  on  the 
Day  of  J udgment  is  the  main  reason  for  holding  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  garments  in  which  he  was 
killed.  But  items  of  clothing  which  cannot  normally 
serve  as  shrouds  (c.g.  headgear,  footgear,  fur  or  skin 
clothes)  may  not  be  buried  with  him;  nor  should  his 
weapons  accompany  him  to  the  grave,  as  this  was  a 
l^aitilT  custorrt-  The  Shafi^-Is.  Miiikis  and  ff^TibalTs 
maintain  that  if  the  martyr's  next  of  kin  {awiiyd^  do 
not  wish  to  bury  him  in  his  garments,  they  may  use 
shrouds  instead. 

(3)  Prayer.  There  are  confiicting  accounts  of  the 
Prophet’s  behaviour  at  Uhud:  according  to  some  he 
prayed  over  the  martyrs,  according  to  others  he  did 
not.  Those  who  hold  that  the  former  should  serve  as 
a precedent  include  the  HanafTs,  Zaydfs  and  Imamis. 
Opponents  of  prayers  over  the  martyrs  include  the 
Shafl^is  and  Malikis,  as  well  as  many  of  the  older 
Meccan  and  Medinan  authorities.  Ibn  Hazm  argues 
that  both  accounts  are  equally  reliable  and  that  either 
practice  may  therefore  be  followed,  while  the  IJan- 
balTs  are  split  over  the  issue,  depending  on  which  of 
two  riwdyti^  from  Ibn  Hanbal  they  choose  to  follow. 

One  argument  (attributed  to  al-Shafi^t)  against 
prayers  Over  the  martyrs  is  that  the  martyrs  are  alive, 
while  prayers  are  held  only  for  the  dead.  Another 
argument  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the  aim  of  such 
prayers  is  to  intercede  on  the  dead  person's  behalf;  as 
the  martyr  has  been  cleansed  of  all  sins,  he  is  in  no 
need  of  such  intercession.  In  contrast,  supporters  of 
such  prayers  claim  that  no-one  can  dispense  with  a re- 
quest to  God  for  His  mercy  and  forgiveness,  and  that 
the  martyrs,  more  than  anyone  else,  deserve  to  have 
this  request  made  on  their  behalf. 

There  is  some  diiVerence  of  opinion  as  to  who  is  in- 
cluded in  the  category  of  battlefield  martyrs.  While  it 
is  agreed  that  they  are  those  who  went  into  battle  in 
order  to  further  God’s  religion  and  in  anticipation  of 
His  reward  {i^tisah)^  there  are  some  jurists  who  add 
that  they  must  have  died  in  a battle  against 
unbelievers,  whereas  oiher.^  maintain  that  their  death 
in  battle  should  have  been  caused  by  an  act  of  injustice 
{$uim).  Again,  some  jurists  insist  that  these  martyrs 
must  have  been  killed  by  an  enemy  soldier,  while 
others  do  not  make  this  stipulation.  All  agree  that 
death  must  be  a direct  and  immediate  result  of  the 
wounds  received,  but  the  interpretation  of  this  rule 
varies;  it  is  often  taken  to  mean  that  the  warrior  must 
die  before  he  has  had  a chance  either  to  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  receive  medical  treatment,  be  moved  away,  or 
dictate  his  last  will  and  testament.  The  Shafi^^Ts 
stipulate  only  that  he  should  not  have  eaten  duringliKter.COm 
time  between  his  injury  and  his  death,  and  that  his 
death  should  have  occurred  either  before  or  shortly 
after  the  battle  ended. 

Tradition  has  recorded  the  names  of  numerous 
battlefield  martyrs  who  died  during  the  Prophet’s 
lifetime;  they  include  members  of  his  immediate  fami- 
ly, such  as  his  paternal  unde  Hamza  b.  *^Abd  al- 
Muftalib  (known  as  sayyid  al-shuhadd'^  and  his  cousin 
I>ja^far  b.  AbT  Talib  [q.vv.\.  Far  greater  numbers  fell 
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during  ihr  conquests  whicli  (b  I lowed  the  Prophet  s 
death.  Most  died  on  land^  some  at  sea;  the  Jatler  are 
said  10  «ho^dic  on 

land.  Many^Tought  with  extraordinary  bravery 
against  heavy  odds  arvd  their  behaviour  is  dred  as  an 
exam  pie  of  the  *'wish  for  martyrdom’'  {faiab  ai- 
^ahada).  Such  zeal  was  also  common  among  various 
Khaddji  groups.  The  number  of  martyrs  of  this  kind 
declined  with  the  end  of  the  first  great  wave  of  ton* 
quests^  although  it  rose  again  whenever  particular 
historitai  eireumsiances  (such  as  the  Crusades)  reviv- 
ed calls  for  (ct  - E.  Si  van  j L’Isiam  et  (a  cTQuadr^ 

Paris  I96fl*  60-2,  1 10^  134  and  passim).  At  the  same 
time»  the  increasing  importance  attached  to  the 
defence  of  the  border  areas  led  to  the  elevation  of 
fallen  murdhitun  to  tlic  rank  of  martyrs  [see  ribat]-  In 
eschatological  times,  martyrs  will  fight  on  the  side  of 
the  MahdT  just  as  the  early  mariyi's  fought 

alongside  the  Prophet. 

Batilefield  martyrdom  has  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  Muslims  throughout  the  ages.  A marlyr^s 
death  in  combat  is  the  apogee  of  (he  believerN  aspira- 
tions; it  is  the  noblest  way  to  depart  (his  life  (hence  the 
motif  of  the  old  man  who  rushes  forth  to  battle)  and 
is  a guarantee  of  God’s  approval  and  reward.  In  his 
willingness  to  lay  down  his  life  for  a higher  cause  the 
believer  overcomes  that  most  basic  of  instincts,  fear  of 
death.  Nor  is  the  reaction  to  his  death  necessarily  one 
of  grief;  there  are  accounts  in  mediaeval  Sunni 
sources  of  mothers  who  express  gratitude  at  the  news 
of  their  sons'  martyrdiim  and  Ibrbid  any  mourning 
over  them;  and  similar  reports  have  appeared  in 
modern  times,  most  spectacularly  on  the  Iranian  side 
during  the  Iran-^lrak  war  (1980-B).  it  is  the  behaviour 
of  thc:sc  mothers  which  is  so  striking,  regardless  of 
whether  it  rellects  their  true  feelings.  The  significance 
of  the  martyr's  death  transcends  the  individual;  in  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  Muslims,  he  endows  his  entire  com- 
munity with  purity  and  grace,  and  his  immediate 
family  are  the  objertf  of  admiration  and  supfJort, 

The  second  major  type  of  martyr  are  the  "martyrs 
in  the  next  world  only”  ish add ^ ai-dkh iVal : they  are 
not  accorded  distinctive  burial  rites.  Among  them  are 
the  muriaij^thun^  lit,  ‘'those  who  are  worn  oui"j  i.e. 
warriors  who  in  other  respects  qualify  as  battlefield 
martyrs*  but  whose  death  is  not  a direct  and  im- 
mediate result  of  their  wounds.  The  question  whether 
a person  is  to  be  regarded  as  a battleficltl  martyr  or  as 
a martyr  only  in  the  next  world  arose  particularly  in 
three  eases.  The  first  is  that  of  a warrior  accidentally 
killed  by  his  own  weapon;  one  example  is  that  of 
^Amir  b.  al-Akwa^  (or  b.  Sinan),  whose  sword  slipped 
from  his  hand  during  the  battle  of  Khaybar  [i/.v.]  and 
fatally  wounded  him.  The  ImamTs  and  some  Hanballs 
maintain  that  such  a warrior  is  a battJcrield  martyr: 
othtrrs  dispute  this.  The  second  cast:  concerns  those 
killed  by  bu^hdt  (“rebels”;  cf.  Kh.  Abou  El  Fadl. 

al-hugbdL'  irrsguiar  warfare  and  l/te  law  of  Tf.belHan 
IH  Islam,  in  Ctoss^  crescent^  and  sword  ^ cd.  J.'f.  Johnson 
and  J.  Keisay,  New  York,  Wcstpiort  and  London 
1990,  149-76).  For  the  Zaydis  and  Imamis,  the  hu^di 
are  unbelievers,  since  they  rt>sc  again,st  a legitimate 
ruler;  hence  those  who  fall  while  lighting  them  (such 
as  *^Airs  supporter.^  in  the  battles  of  the  Came),  $iffin 
and  ai-Nahrawan)  are  considered  to  be  battlehcld 
martyrs.  Sunni  scholars  generally  regard  the  bugtdt  as 
erring  Muslims  and  treat  those  who  fall  while  hghting 
them  as  the  victims  of  in  justice.  For  some  Hanbalis, 
Hanalis  and  ^ah^Is,  this  is  sulHcicnt  grounds  for  ac- 
cording them  the  status  of  battlefield  martyrs;  while 
those  who  hold  that  such  a martyr  must  have  died  in 
a war  against  unbelievers  maintain  that  victims  of  the 


bugitdt  arc  ^liuhadd^  aldbkira.  Finally,  there  arc  those 
who  die  while  defending  themselvesj  their  families  or 
their  property  against  brigands  (/lyiiFf)  [see  Li^^j  or 
highway  robbers  (Aw^/a^  al-fuTuA}.  (The  assumption  ap- 
pears to  be  that  these  brigands  and  robbers  «ire 
Muslims  rather  than  unbelievers,)  Theirs  is  a special 
case,  in  (hat  their  death  docs  not  occur  on  a bat- 
tlefield. Jurists  none  the  less  draw  an  analogy  bertween 
such  persons  and  warriors  who  were  killed  on  the  bat- 
tlefield.  According  to  ai-AwztYT  J and  some 
HanalTs  and  Hanbalis,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  bat- 
tlefield martyrs;  most  juristSt  however,  consider  the 
vietims  of  brigands  or  highway  robbers  a$  martyrs  in 
the  next  world  only. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  battlefield  martyrs 
that  followed  the  early  conquests  coincided  (perhaps 
^ not  fortuitously)  with  a large  extension  of  the  category 
of  martyrs  in  the  next  world  only.  'Fhesc  further  types 
may  conveniently  be  grouped  under  three  major 
headings: 

(1 ) Fe rsons  who  die  violently  or  prematu rely . 

Martyrs  of  this  type  include: 

(a)  Those  mtirdered  while  in  the  service  of  God.  Foremost 
among  (hem  are  the  caliphs  ^Umar,  ^U^bnian  (who  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a battlefield  martyr)  and  'All. 

The  Prophirt  himself  was  ficcasionaUy  described  as  a 
^abid,  since  his  death  was  supposedly  precipitated  by 
his  tasting  a piece  of  poisoned  mutton  offered  him  by 
Zaynab  bt.  al-Hariih  at  the  time  of  the  Khaybar 
ex[5edition, 

(b)  Those  killed  for  their  be/if s.  F re- Islamic  figures  in- 
clude various  prophets,  most  prominently  Yahya 
(John  the  Baptist)  (for  whom  $ec  e.g.  Ibn  Abi  ’1- 
Dunya,  Afan  ’^dsha  ha^d  al-mawi^  Cairo  1352/1934,  17- 
8),  and  righteous  persons  such  as  Habib  al-Naj^j^jar 

During  the  early  years  of  Muhammad’s  mis- 
E sion,  Sumayya,  the  mother  of  *^Ammar  b.  Yasir  [q  o.  | 

1 (who  himself  fell  at  SiflTn),  is  said  in  some  reports  to 
j have  been  stabbed  to  death  by  Abu  Djahl  after  she 
I had  openly  embraced  Islam;  some  say  that  she  was  the 
very  first  martyr  in  Islam.  An  example  from  the  time 
of  the  mipna  [q.  v. ) is  that  of  Ahmad  b.  Najr  al- 
lihuza^i,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  Kur’an 
was  created  and  was  beheaded  in  231/846  by  order  of 
the  caliph  al-Wajhit-  Those  executed  by  a ruler  for 
enjoining  him  to  do  what  is  proper  and  forbidding 
him  from  what  ts  reprehensible  (al-amr  bi  V-maVg/  wa 
1-naliy  '^an  al-muTikar)  arc  sometimes  described  as  mar- 
tyrs. Among  Sufis,  the  most  renowned  martyr  Is  al- 
Halladj  [ii.v.\  (sec  L.  Massignon,  The  passion  of  al- 
Halidj:  mysiu  and  martyr  of  Islam,  (r.  H.  Mason, 

Princeton  1982,  i,  560-645).  The  list  of  Imami  ShT^t 
martyrs  is  particularly  long,  with  many  names  ap- 
pearing in  the  ma^dtil  literature;  some  became 
posthumously  known  as  “al -Shahid”  (c,g.  aJ- Shahid 
al-Thani  [^.  e.  j).  The  most  prominent  of  these  martyrs 
are  the  Imams,  with  Husayn  in  particular  occupying 
a unique  position.  He  has  tradiikmally  been  regarded 
as  having  sacrificed  himself  in  order  to  revive  (he 
Prophet’s  religion  and  save  it  from  destruction;  yci  he 
has  also  been  seen  (particularly  in  recent  years)  as  a 
battlefield  martyr  to  be  emulated  for  his  willingness  to 
fight  for  justice  against  all  odds.  I’hc  tombs  of  piusayrdaf.COm 
and  the  other  Imams  are  the  most  important  shrines 
in  the  Shi^T  world;  many  non-Shi^I  martyrs  also 
generated  a cult,  and  their  burial  places  became  cen- 
tres of  pilgrimage  [sec  ma^had). 

(c)  Ibose  who  die  Lbmugh  disease  or  accident.  Early  t:oJ- 

lec lions  of  Hadrih  specifically  men  lion  victims  of  die 
plague  {Id^un  of  pleurisy  or  of  an  abdominal 

disease  (diarrhoea  or  colic),  those  who  drown,  die  in 
a fire  or  arc  struck  by  a falling  house  or  wall,  and 
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women  who  die  in  childbirth;  other  forms  of  death 
were  added  at  a later  date.  According  to  abBadji" 
[^, E»-]»rthe  elevation [these  persons  to  the  rank  of 
martyrs  is  divine  eompensacion  for  the  painful  deaths 
which  they  suffer. 

(d)  *^tnattyrs  of  lovi*'  (shuhada^  aj-hubb)  and  tht 
martyrs  ivho  died  far  from  home^'  (shuhada^  al-ghurba) 
may  also  beionff  here.  The  former  are^  according  to  a 
Prophetic  tradition^  those  who  Tove,  remain  chaste, 
conceal  their  secret  and  die  (Ibn  Dawiid,  K.  ai-Zahra 
[first  part],  ed.  A.R.  Nykl  in  collaboration  with  I. 
Tuitan,  Chicago  1 9^12 ^ 66;  see  the  discussion  in  J.-C. 
Vadet,  L" esprit  courtois  ert  Orterti  dans  /cr  efn^  prerniers 
sieeies  de  /’Ae^ire.  Paris  1968,  307-16;  L.A.  Giffen, 
'/Aeoy  oj  pfojane  love  among  the  AraAs^  New  York  and 
London  1971 , 99-1  15).  The  latter  are  those  who  leave 
their  homes  (c.g.  in  order  to  preserve  their  faith  in 
times  of  persecution)  and  who  die  in  a foreign  land. 

(2)  Persons  who  die  a natural  death,  either  (a) 

while  engaged  in  a meritorious  act  such  as  a 
pilgrimage,  a journey  in  search  of  knowledge  (ft  fatab 
al-^ilm)  or  a prayer  (including  a prayer  for  death  on 
the  battle  field);  or  (b)  after  leading  a virtuous  life.  In 
ascetic  circles,  those  who  died  after  spending  their 
lives  waging  war  against  their  appetitive  soul  (rta/r) 
were  regarded  as  martyrs  in  the  “greater  [see 

nitnAnl;  and  according  to  some  Imami  traditions, 
every  believer  (i,e.  every  Imami  ShPTL  even  if  he  dies 
in  his  own  bed,  is  a d^ahid  who  will  be  treated  as  if  he 
had  been  killed  fighting  alongside  the  Prophet-  Other 
Imamt  traditions  declare  as  martyrs  those  who  in  their 
lifetime  practised  maddTdit  Le.  who  treated  others  in  a 
friendly  manner  while  concealing  their  true  attitude 
towards  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  estten- 
sion  of  the  term  shahid  to  cover  cases  of  non-violent 
death  was  ii  reaction  against  what  was  deemed  a 
fanatical  enthusiasm  Ibr  self-sacrifice  ( Gold  her, 
Muslim  Studies^  ii,  352). 

(3)  Living  martyrs.  They  include  those  who, 

having  joined  the  “greater  successfully  fight 

their  nafs.  The  §ufi  author  Abu  *Abd  al- Rahman  al- 
Sulaml  (d.  412/1021)  declares  that  the  battle- 

field martyr  is  a stidtid  only  externally  {ft  7-faAir);  the 
true  martyr  {fi  'l-haAika)  is  he  whose  nafs  has  been  slain 
while  he  continues  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  §uli 
rules  {Mandhidf  al-^driJTn^  ed.  E.  Kohlberg,  in  JSAf  \ 
[1979],  30). 

A number  of  questions  relating  to  s^hdda  (particu- 
larly of  the  military  kind)  were  debated  in  theological 
circles.  For  example,  a majority  of  Murtaz  ills  are  said 
to  have  held  that  “no  one  is  allowed  to  wish  for 
martyrdom  ...  A Muslim  Is  only  obliged  to  wish  for 
fortitude  (^a^r)  to  bear  the  pain  of  wounds,  should  he 
be  afflicted  with  tbem'\  The  argument  pul  forward 
was  that  the  Muslimas  wish  for  martyrdom  could  only 
be  fulfilled  by  his  being  killed;  and  since  killing  a 
Muslim  is  an  act  of  unbelief,  it  follows  that  the 
Muslim  would  be  wishing  for  such  an  act  to  take 
place.  A related  question  concerns  God's  attitude  to 
the  death  of  His  servants  as  martyrs.  This  question 
was  already  addressed  by  the  Ibadf  ^Abd  Allah  b. 
Yazid  second  half  of  the  2nd/8th  century):  he 
argued  that  since  martyrdom  could  only  come  about 
through  death  at  the  hands  of  a sinner,  it  followed  that 
God  wants  {ahabba}  the  sinner  to  perform  the  sin 
which  God  knows  he  will  perform.  In  his  rclutation  of 
this  view,  the  Zaydl  Imam  Ahmad  aUNa^ir  (d. 
322/934)  maintained  that  God  docs  not  want  sinners 
to  kill  believers,  nor  does  He  determine  that  this 
should  happen;  only  after  a Muslim  has  been  killed 
docs  God  refer  lo  him  as  a dtahld  K.  al- 

ed.  W.  Madelung,  Wiesbaden  1405/1985, 


127-39).  For  ^Abd  a1-Djabbar  ],  God's  wish  that 
martyrdom  should  occur  does  not  mean  that  He 
wishes  His  servants  to  die:  one  may  wish  for  somc- 
ihing  without  wishing  for  the  prerequisites  for  its  at- 
tainment. Mu^tazilT  exegcics,  in  line  with  their  belief 
that  God  docs  not  command  evil,  interpret  the  “per- 
mission'* {idhn)  ofRur^an,  III,  166  (“And  what  hap- 
pened to  you  on  the  day  on  which  the  two  armies 
clashed  happened  with  God’s  permission”),  as  mean- 
ing that  God  allowed  the  unbelievers  freedom  of  ac- 
tion (tal^iiyd)  by  removing  any  obstacles  from  their 
way;  it  does  not  mean  chat  God  decreed  the  death  of 
the  believers. 

A genuine  battlefield  martyr  is  one  whose  actions 
proceed  from  the  right  intention  (fiijyja)  ].  But 
people’s  intentions  are  only  known  to  God;  tn  this 
world  people  arc  treated  according  to  their  apparent 
state.  This  means  that  even  those  who  went  into  battle 
for  the  wrong  I'easons  (for  instance,  to  show  off  their 
prowess  or  lo  partake  of  the  spoils)  or  without  true 
belief  in  their  hearts  (as  in  the  case  of  the  mundjikun) 
are  nevertheless  accorded  the  burial  rites  of  the  bai- 
tlefield  martyr  (provided  of  course  that  they  meet  the 
other  necessary  conditions).  They  are  known  as 
" '^martyrs  in  this  world  only”  {sk^hadd^  al-dunya),  and 
will  not  enjoy  the  rewards  of  martyrs  in  the  next 
world;  indeed,  some  reports  say  that  they  will  suffer 
the  torments  of  hell.  The  right  intention  is  also  re- 
quired of  certain  kinds  of  shuhadd'^  al-dfdiiTa  (though 
nut,  say,  of  viiitims  of  disease  or  accident);  but  there 
is  no  specific  term  to  designate  the  pseudomartyrs 
among  them. 

Bibliography  : [i]  Hadltk  : references  to  the  most 
important  traditions  are  given  in  A.J.  Wensinck, 
Handbook,  s.v.  “Martyr(s)“.  Further  material  may 
be  found  e,g.  in  'Abd  al-Razzakt  al-Musannaf  ed. 
H.  al-A^?amT,  Beirut  1399-2/1970-2,  iii.  540-B,  v, 
253-87;  Ibn  AbT  Shavba,  al-Musannaf  ed.  'A.  al- 
Afghani  el  Karachi  1406/1986-7,  iii,  252-4,  xii* 
287-92;  al-Bayhaki,  al-Sunan  afknbrd,  ed.  M.^A.-K. 
'Ati,  Beirut  1414/1994,  ix,  274-87;  Ibn  Shaddad. 
Daid^ii  al-ahkdm  min  ahdditA  al-msdi  ^aloyhi  f-saldm, 
ed.  M.  Shay  khan?  and  Z.  al-AyyubT,  Damascus  and 
Beirut  1413/1992-3,  ii,  469-75;  SuyOp,  Abwdb  al- 
sa^dda  Ji  asbdb  al-shahdda^  ed-  N.*A.-R.  Khalaf. 
Gairo  1981. 

jii]  I'afsir:  interpretations  of  the  Rur^anic 
^huhadd^  as  martyrs  are  to  be  found  in  commentaries 
on  the  relevant  verses,  c.g.  Tabari,  I}jdmi^  al-baydn^ 
Cairo  1368/1988,  iv,  lOG-7  (to  III,  140), 

[iii]  Biographical  literaiurc:  Abu  'i-Fara^' 
al-I^fahani,  Makdlil  al-tdlibiyyfn,  cd,  A.  $akr,  Beirut 
n.d.;  Wa^i?  KashilT,  Raivdat  al-shuhaddK  ^Ichran 
1334  ShJ}955. 

[iv|  Fikh  (often  in  the  chapters  on  diand^tz): 
H^nafis:  Sarakhsi,  Mabsuf,  Cairo  1324-31,  ii,  49- 
56;  Kasant,  Badd^i^  al-satid^F  ft  larltb  al^ihard^^, 
Cairo  1327/1909,  L.  320- .5;  Muliahd  i-abhm. 

ed.  W.S.  Gh.  al-AlbanT,  Beirut  1409/1989,  i,  166- 
8;  Umm,  Gairo  1321-6,  i,  236-8; 

Mawardi,  at-Hdwi  *l-kabir^  ed.  'A.M.  Mu^awwad 
and  ^A.A.  "^Abd  al-Mawdjud,  Beirut  1 4) 4/J994,,  Jn, 
33-8;  Abu  Ishak  abShfrazT.  al'Muhadhdhab  ft 
imdm  al-SbdfiH.  cd-  M-  al-Zub^ylL  Damascus  and 
Beirut  1412/1992,  i,  441-2;  Tak^  al-Dm  al-Subki, 
fdtdwd,  ii,  Cairo  1355,  339-54;  Malikis:  Batiji,  K. 
al~Munlakd  sharh  Mvwalfa^  Mdlik,  Cairo  1332,  ii,  25- 
7,  31 ; Ibn  Ru^d,  Btddyat  al-mu^takid  ivamihdyat  a/- 
muktasid,  ed.  M.$.H.  Hallak,  Cairo  1994/1415,  ii, 
10-2,  41-2;  Kharashi,  ^ikarh  Wa  'i-mulfiftisaT  h V- 
Khalil.  Cairo  1316-7,  ii,  44-5;  H^^ibalis:  Ibn 
Kudlama,  abKdfifi  fikh  ai^imdm  Ahmad  b.  Hanbaf  ed. 
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S.M.  aJ-Lahham,  Bdrui  1 412/1992.  i.  28B-9:  Mar- 
da  wi,  at-ln^qf  JT  ma^rifat  ft  ^atd 

madhh^^  at-imam  al-muba{^djal  Ahrmid  ibn  i:iank&L  ed. 
M,H.  at-Fikl/Cairo  1374-78/1955-58,  ii,  498-504. 
535;  2ahiri5:  Ibn  HaKm,  al-Muhatld^  Cairo  1347-52, 
V,  115-16.  J38;  Ibad^sS:  Muhammad  b.  Yiisul  Ac- 
fayyi^li,  Shark  Kiidh  al-nU  uta-s^ifa^  al-^alil,  ii.  I^ud- 
da  1405/1985,  564-9;  ZaydTs:  al-Mu^ayyad  bi'llah, 
Shark  al-'radirid Ji  fikh  al-za^diy^a,  facs.  ed.,  San'a^ 
1405/1985,  i,  233-5;  Ibn  al-Murtada,  ai-Bahr  al- 
zafJtkhar,  Cairo  1368/1949,  iii,  93-7,  122-3,  ImamTs: 
Jusl,  K al-Khildf,  Nadjaf  1376,  i.  260-4;  Ibrt  al- 
Muiahhar  al-HdIb  Nihdyaf  a/  ikham  Ji  ma'^ri/ai  ah 
ahkdm,  c:d.  M al-Ra^ja^i;  Beirut  1406/1986.  ii.  235- 
9;  al- Shahid  al-Xhani,  Masdiik  ai-ajhdm  (or  i/hdm]  Ji 
^arh  shard^^  af-iiidm,  ed.  HM.  A I l^ubaysi  al- 
'^AmilT,  Beirut  1414/1993,  i,  172-3.  For  a succinct 
summary  of  the  Sunni  positions,  see  I^azin,  K.  ai- 
Fikh  Wa  'l-madhdhib  aharba^a,  Cairo  J 392/1 972,  i, 
527  30;  ai-Mawsd^a  ahfikhiyya,  xxvi.  Kuwait 
1412/1992,  272-8, 

[v]  Kaldm:  ^Abd  al-^^jabbar  al-Asadabadu  a/- 
Mughnf  ft  abwdh  af-tawhfd  wa  7-W/,  vi/2,  ed.  G,C, 
Anawaii  and  1,  Madktir,  Cairo  n,d.,  299-302; 
idem,  T'anzih  ai-Fur^da  ^an  aZ-ma/a^m,  Beirut  n.d.. 
80;  Ibn  ICayyim  al-D,jawy.ivva.  AT.  ahRuh.  Bdrut 
1412/1992,  56-7,  125-38.  145,  153-9,  244-5. 

[vi]  Modern  Imami  works:  Ali  Shariati.  Adar- 
tyrdam:  arise  and  bear  witness,  tr.  Ali  Ass^har 
Ghassemy  [ =■  ^A|i  Ai^jjhar  Kasimlj.  [Tehran]  1981 ; 
Mubammad  Husayn  Fad!  Allah.  ^Ala  farik  Karbala^. 
[Beirut]  1984;  M.K.  al- Baghdadi,  ai-Sknhdda:  ta^stl 
id  i$tP$dty  Beirut  1413/1993. 

[vii]  Studies:  1.  Goldziher,  Muslim  studies^  ed. 

S.M.  Stern,  ed.  and  tr.  C.R.  Barber  and  $,M. 
Stern,  fi.  I.ondon  1971,  350-4;  A.J.  Wensinck.  The 
oriental  doeirine  oj  the  martyrs,  in  Mededeelin^m  der 
koninklijke  Akademie  van  li^etenschappen,  Afdecling 
Lcitcrkunde,  Dccl  53,  Seric  A.  no.  6,  Amsterdam 
1921 ; F.  Peelers,  Les  iraduetions  orimtales  du  mot  Mar- 
tyr, in  Analecta  Bvllandiana,  xxxix  (1921),  50-64;  R. 
Eldund,  L^e  between  death  and  resurrection  according  to 
Islam.  Uppsala  1941;  A,  Noth,  Heiliger  Krieg  und 
lieiliger  Kampf  in  /slam  and  Christentum,  Bonn  1966. 
25-9;  A.J.  Arbcrry,  A Sufi  ma/(vr.  The  apologia  v/^Ain 
al-tCuddt  al-Mamadhdnf  I^ndon  1969;  M.W,  DoLs, 
77^r  tlofk  death  in  the  Middle  East,  Princeton  1977, 
109,  1J2-14,  117;  M.  Ayoub,  Redemptive  suffering  in 
Isldm:  a study  of  the  devotional  aspects  qf  ^Ashiird^  in 
Twelver  Shi^ism,  The  Hague  1978;  H.  Khalid.  al- 
Sh&hid  fi  f -isldm,  Beirut  1978;  J .l.  Smith  and  Y.Y. 
Haddad.  Ihe  Islamk  understanding  qf  death  and  resurree- 
tian^  Albany  1981;  M.  Abedi  and  G.  Lcgenhausen 
(eds.).  ^ihdd  and  Shahadat:  struggle  and  martyrdom  in 
/slam^  Houston  1986;  A.  Ezzati.  The  concept  oj  mar- 
tyrdom in  Islam,,  in  Al-^itdi.  xii  (1986),  117-23;  Y. 
Richard,  L^islam  chPite:  etoyancts  et  idmlogies„  Paris 
1991.  index,  s.v.  "many  re’';  W,R.  Husted, 
Karbala^  made  immediate:  the  martyr  or  rrwdd  in  /mdmi 
ShPism,  in  MW,  Ixxxlii  ( 1993),  263-78;  M,A.  Cook, 
The  voice  oJ honest  indignation:  aZ-ajTir  bi  7-mii^rE^  wa  V- 
nahy  ^an  al-munkar  in  Islamic  thought  and  practice  ( forth - 
coming).  (F,.  KoittBERa) 

SHAHID  (a,)  “witness"', 

Jn  Islamic  law,  testimony  {shahdda)  U the  para- 
mount medium  of  legal  evidence  {hayyina  [^.e  ]),  the 
other  means  being  acknowledgement  {ikrdr  [^.  e.  ])  and 
ihe  oath  {yamin  ]),  Testimony  is  “a  statement  in 
court  based  on  observation,  introduced  by  the  words 
‘I  testify  {a^haduY,  concerning  the  rights  of  others,'" 
Giving  testimony  in  court  on  what  one  has  stTCJi  or 
heard  i$  a collective  obligation  {fard  ^ald  Tki/dya), 


which  becomes  an  individual  one  in  case  someone  will 
loose  his  right  if  a specific  person  does  not  testify  to  it. 

This  is  based  on  Kurban,  11.  282.  *'The  witnesses 
must  not  refuse  whenever  they  are  summoned,” 

However,  with  regard  to  hadd  [q-0.  \ offences,  it  is  l>cl- 
Cer  not  to  give  evidence,  since  the  Prophet,  said  to  a 
man  who  testified  to  such  an  offence:  ”It  would  have 
been  better  for  you  if  you  would  have  covered  (the  of- 
fence] under  your  cloak.”  (Abu  Dawud,  Sunan^ 

Huddd,  1,  Ibn  Hanbal.  Musnad,  V,  217). 

In  principfe,  testimony  can  only  be  given  by  a sane, 
adult,  free,  male  Muslim  of  good  morals  ijadl,  pi. 

^udul  [(jf.w.]).  In  exceptional  cases,  the  testimonies  of 
women  are  accepted  e.g.  with  regard  to  facts  of  which 
in  general  only  women  are  cognisant,  such  as 
menstruation,  childbirth,  virginity  and  defects  of  the 
female  sexual  organs,  or  in  combination  with  a male 
witness  (see  below).  All  schools  except  the  HanbaiTs 
agree  that  slaves  cannot  bear  witness.  Nor  can  non- 
Muslims.  The  HanafTs.  however,  accept  their 
testimony  against  other  non-Muslims,  There  is  some 
dilTerence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  adherents  of  Islamic  sects  are  accepted  as 
witnesses,  '1  he  HanaPs  take  the  most  inclusive  posi- 
tion and  allow  the  testimonies  of  practically  all  ahl  al- 
kihia.  In  Twelver  Shi^f  law,  only  the  testimony  of 
'Twelver  Shf^Ts  (mu^mindn)  is  admitted. 

Being  W/  (of  good  morals)  is  defined  as  not  having 
committed  great  sins  or  persevered  in  small  sins  and 
not  displaying  unbecoming  behaviour,  such  as  play- 
ing backgammon,  walking  around  bareheaded,  or 
eating  or  urinating  in  public.  According  to  the 
Usnalls,  unbecoming  behaviour  does  not  affect  the 
status  of  being  ‘^adl  but  may  cause  the  kadi  to  reject 
someone's  testimony.  Before  a witness  is  allowed  to 
testify^  the  kddi  has  to  establish  his  good  morals  by 
secret  and  public  inquliy  (iazkiya,  ta^dil). 

Witnesses  must  be  beyond  suspicion  of  bias.  There- 
Ibre,  one  cannot  validly  tecstify  against  one's  enemy. 

Further,  testimony  in  favour  of  close  relatives  and,  ac- 
cording to  most  legal  schools,  one's  wife,  is  not  admit- 
ted. The  various  schools  differ  somewhat  as  lo  who 
must  be  regarded  as  close  relatives,  but  all  of  tlicm  in- 
clude one's  ascendants  and  descendants.  Most  schools 
do  not  admit  a witness  who  would  profit  from  his 
testimony.  For  the  Twelver  Sht^is.  this  is  the  only 
criterion  and  they  allow  in  principle  testimonies  in 
favour  of  relatives. 

As  a rule,  the  kddt  must  find  for  the  plaimin  if  the 
latter  can  prove  his  claim  by  corresponding 
testimonies  given  by  two  male  witnesses.  In  Hnaneial 
matters,  rhe  testimony  of  one  man  and  two  women  is 
also  admitted  as  legal  evidence.  The  Hanalis,  but  not 
the  other  schools,  allow  such  evidence  also  with  regard 
tu  the  status  of  persons  (marriage,  divorce,  manumis- 
sjon,  bequest).  All  schools  except  the  fJ^tnalTs  regard 
the  testimony  of  one  male  witness  corroborated  by  an 
oath  of  the  plaintin’also  as  snlTicieni  evidence  in  llnan- 
cial  matters.  In  rhe  trial  of  hadd  offences  .or  of 
manslaughter  or  wilful  grievous  bodily  harm  where 
retribution  is  at  stake,  only  the  testimony  of  male 
witnesses  is  admitted.  The  MalikTs,  however,  exclude 
here  wilful  grievous  bodily  harm  and  allow  i%3|iesse(jciar.C0ITI 
cases  the  testimony  of  one  man  and  two  women.  For 
proof  of  illicit  sexual  relations,  four  male  witnesses  are 
required  (cf.  IV.  15,  and  XXI V.  4).  The 

Twelver  ^I^is  allow  here  abo  the  te.stjmonies  of  three 
men  and  two  women,  or  even  two  men  and  four 
women,  but  only  if  the  punishment  at  stake  is  (logg- 
ing, not  if  it  is  lapidation  [see  further,  kadhf).  The 
schijols  differ  with  regard  to  the  minimutn  number  of 
female  witnesses  testifying  to  facts  usually  known  only 
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to  women;  the  H^inafTs  and  Hanbalfs  consider  one 
woman  stiiriciem,  the  Mallkis  require  two  and  the 

Shafi'js  gpi^tidar.com 

An  interesting  development  took  place  in  North 
Africa  during  the  I6th  and  17th  centuries,  when  the 
practice  (Sirrta/)  came  into  existence  of  admitting  as 
legal  evidence  the  i.e,  the  testimony  of 

a group  of  at  least  twelve  men*  who  need  not  be  ^adi. 
This  practice  was  Justified  by  necessity  {d^Turd)  deriv- 
ing frcjim  the  absence  of  especially  in  rural  com- 

munities. If  such  testimony  would  not  be  recognised, 
it  was  argued*  people  would  not  be  able  to  enforce 
their  rights  (Sayyidf  ^Abd  aJ-^Azrz  DJa'Tt*  al-Tanka  ai- 
^ald  madhhab  Bt^A4d.lik.tyya^  ^ Tunis 

n,d,ri7l-B). 

One  can  only  testify  to  what  one  has  heard  or  seen. 
However,  with  regard  to  certain  facts  one  can  give 
evidence  on  the  strength  of  public  knowledge,  without 
having  witnessed  the  event  or  the  legal  act  that  is  at 
the  basis  of  it  {Bi^^ahdda  hi  'l-tasdmu^.  Thus  one  may 
give  evidence  concerning  e.g.  a person's  descent* 
marital  status  or  death,  without  actually  having  been 
present  at  the  time  of  his  birth*  his  marriage  contract 
or  his  decease.  If  a witness  has  a legal  excuse  for  not 
attending  the  court  session,  his  testimony  may  be 
transmitted  by  two  other  witnesses  {al'i^akada  Wa  V- 
shahdddx . except  in  cases  of  hadd  oflences  or 
retribution. 

Once  a testimony  has  been  given,  it  can  be 
withdrawn  only  before  a kadi.  If  this  cM:eurs  before  the 
end  of  the  proceedings*  the  cannot  give  Judge- 
ment. If  withdrawal  takes  place  after  the  verdict  has 
been  pronounced,  the  sentence  remains  valid  but  the 
witness  is  liable  ft>r  half  of  the  damage  of  the  party 
who  had  lost  the  case  on  the  strength  of  the  testimony 
that  was  later  withdrawn.  If  the  defendant  was 
sentenced  to  death  on  the  strength  of  a testimony  that 
was  later  withdrawn,  the  witness  is  liable  for  blnod- 
money  According  to  the  Shaft^is.  he  can  even 

be  brought  to  death  if  he  had  wilfully  borne  false 
witness. 

Already  at  a very  early  period,  lestimonics  of  legal 
acts  were  recorded  in  deeds  in  order  to  preserve  the 
wording  of  the  act.  However*  since  under 
Islamic  law  doeumentary  evidence  is  not  admitted* 
the  deed  itself  doe.s  not  furnish  proof,  but,  in  cases  of 
ligitation,  the  testimonies  given  in  court  by  the 
witnesses  who  have  signed  the  deed.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  that  such  testimonies  might  be  rejected 
because  the  witnesses  were  not  ^adt,  professional 
witnesses,  whose  ^addia  had  been  established  by  the 
court*  and  who  were  called  sAakid  ^adl  (or,  briefly* 
^dhid  or  ^adt)^  were  employed  for  recording  important 
transaetions.  They  first  appear  in  Egypt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8th  century  A.D,  These  witnesses,  who 
had  a legal  training,  were  appointed  and  dismissed  by 
the  iflfffs  of  the  courts  where  they  performed  their 
duties.  Their  task,  however*  was  more  comprehensive 
than  acting  as  notaries  public,  for  they  functioned  in 
general  as  Judicial  auxiliaries  and!  ocicashinally*  with 
the  i^dr^  authorisation*  even  as  Judges,  and  heard 
minor  cases  independently.  The  office  of  ^hdda  was 
often  regarded  as  a training  period  for  future  judges. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  profession  of  drafting  deeds 
(muinath^ik^  sAuruti)  and  that  of  testifying  to  it  couid  be 
separated.  In  practice*  however*  they  were  not,  and 
the  notary  would  put  his  signature  under  the  deed  as 
a witness*  together  with  those  of  the  other  witnesses. 
Although  the  signatures  of  two  witnesses  would 
technically  be  sufficient*  for  greater  security  many 
more  were  placed  in  the  dotmment*  sometimes  up  to 
48.  Often  these  testimonies  were  added  years  after  the 
original  drafting. 


Nowadays*  with  regard  to  those  domains  of  the  law 
where  the  is  applied,  most  countries  have 

modernised  the  law  of  evidence  e,g-  by  admitting 
documentary  evidence*  With  regard  to  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  however*  some  of  the  classical  rules  are 
often  maintained,  such  as  the  rule  that  the  testimony 
of  one  witness  doe^  not  count.  In  Morocco,  the 
classical  system  of  appointed  *^udul  still  exists.  Some  of 
the  cou nicies  chat  have  recently  expanded  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ^iiari^a  to  fields  such  as  criminal  law.  have 
also  enacted  legislation  to  reintroduce  to  some  extent 
the  classical  rules  of  evidence  (cf-  the  Sudanese  Kdnun 
of  198,^  and  the  Pakistani  Kdnun-€-Shahddai  of 

1984). 

Bibii&gTQphy\  I bn  Rusbd.  Biddyat 
Gai  ro  1 , i i . 46 2 - 6 ; §hay kh- zade , Aiadifnn ^ a/- 

anhuT,  Istanbul  1309,  ii,  145-73;  Dasuki, 

Wa  al-KBbfr,  Cairo  n.d.,  iv,  164-237; 

Ba^yurT*  Hdshiy<t  *^ald  diurh  I bn  ^dsim 
Cairo  n.d.,  ii,  249-59;  KhirakT.  Mukhtasar, 
Damascus  1964,  228-31;  Hi  III,  SkardH^  al-Isldm  Ji 
maiden  ai'haldt  wa  *t-hardm,  Na^jjaf  1969,  iv*  12.5-46; 

E.  T yan*  i-f  nataTmt  ei  te  regime  de  la  preuve  por  ierit  duns 
la  pratique  du  droit  mmulman^  Beirut  194.5;  R. 
Brunschvig*  sysieme  de  la  preuue  en  drOit  mUiulman^ 
in  Etudes  d ^dsiamotogiet  Paris  1976,  ii,  201-19,  first 
publ.  in  Reeueils  de  la  Soeiele  Jean  Badin^  xviii  (1963)* 

169-86;  M,  Grigtia.schi*  La  valfurdii  timaignagt  des  $u- 
jet\  non-musuimatts  (dhimmi)  dan'i  L Empire  Ottoman^  in 
Recmih  de  la  SodHi Jean  Budm^  xviii  (1963)*  211-323 
(contains  at  240-323  texts  and  French  tr.  of  Jatwde. 
by  Abu  *l-Su'ud  ] on  testimony);  F.  Selle,  Pm- 
zexsreekt  des  16.  Jahrhunderls  im  osmanischen  Rtkk, 

W i csbadc  n 1 962  * 7 7 - 1 03  ( trs . of  Ot  tom  an  JatuidtA  on 
lest  i mony ) . ( R . Put  er  s) 

SSAHID  (or  perhaps  better,  ^uhayd)  b.  al- 
Husayn  al-HaJkhi  al-Warrak  aJ-Mutakailim*  Abu 
Hasan,  a philosopher  and  a pod  in  Persian  and 
Arabic*  died  (according  to  Y^ut,  followed  by  al- 
$afadi)  in  315/927. 

He  was  a contemporary  and  close  friend  of  the 
polymath  Abu  Zayd  al-Baikh?  and  of  the  Mu'taaill 
theologian  Abu  "1-Rasim  al-Balkbl  (see  al-baukhI;  the 
three  Balkhis  were  the  subject  of  a Joint  biography*  us- 
ed by  Yakut)  and  a bitter  rival  of  the  famous  philoso’ 
pher  Abu  Bakr  al-Raza  [.y.  i?.  ];  the  latter  wrote  a 
polemic  against  Sh^thTil  on  the  subject  of  pleasure  {al- 
ladhdha'i  and  another  on  eschatology  {ai-ma^ddy^  both 
now  lost-  The  epitome  of  at-Si£^i$tanT^5  ^iwdn  al-bikma 
contains  a short  extract  from  a work  by  Shahid  on  the 
“superiority  of  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  over  those  of 
the  body"’*  perhaps  the  object  of  al-RazF^s  attack. 

Shahid  was  a professional  scribe  and  had  a reputa' 
tion  as  a meticulous  copyist.  His  Arabic  poetry,  which 
is  quotc-d  by  al-Marghinani.  Yakut  and  ^AwfT,  in- 
cludes two  mocking  Ahmad  b.  AbT  Rabija*  who 

was  the  ivazir  cjI  the  ^aflarid  ^Amr  b.  al-Layih  [i?.  J 
between.  278/891  and  287/900.  Yakut  tells  us  that  he 
also  satirised  Ahmad  b-  Sahl*  the  famous  governor  of 
Rhurasan.  and  had  to  flee  his  anger,  but  returned  to 
Balkh  after  Afimad's  execution  (i.e.  in  307/920). 

ghahrd  is  mainly  rernembeTed  as  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  in  Persian.  His  famous  coiitempof^p  Rudaknr.COIT) 
\q  £j.  ( wrote  an  elegy  on  his  death,  and  he  is  mentioned 
with  respect  by  other  Persian  poets  of  the  4th/ J 0th  to 
6th/ 12th  centuries,  but  afterwards  his  poems  fell  into 
oblivion,  apart  from  the  hundred-odd  verses  pre- 
served by  the  anthologists  and  lexicographers.  These 
include  an  amatory  poem  of  eight  lines  quoted  by 
liiadjarmi*  an  extract  from  a Ij^ajda  which  *^Awfr  says 
he  dedicated  to  the  Samanid  Nasr  II  (301-31/914-43), 
a poem  with  alternating  Persian  and  Arabic  verses 
and  some  couplets  from  a narrative  poem,  apparently 
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of  romantic  content.  Not  surprisingly,  several  of  the 
stray  verses  cited  in  the  dictionaries  have  a philo- 
sophic or  gnomic  flavour. 

&ihti&graphj>:  Fthristy  299,  301  (—  ed.  Ta^jad- 
dvidj  357 -B);  Abfl  Sulayman  al-Sidjistanr,  Afunial^ah 
Siwan  al-Hihruj,  ed,  D.M.  Dunlop,  The  Hague  1979, 
127;  Blrunr,  Risdia  .r,  Ji  Jt/irist  kutuh  Aluhammad  A, 
^akarfyd^  al-Rdzi]  ed.  P.  Kraus,  Paris  1936,  11,  18; 
Tha^aiibr,  Taitma^  iv,  21  {where  “Sahl  b.  al-Hasan^" 
is  an  error  for  "*Shahrd  b.  aJ-Husayn”);  idem,  Lald^if 
cd,  al-Abyarf  and  al-§ayralY,  Cairo  1960, 
203,  tr,  Bosworth,  135;  al-M  arghFnanf,  al-MoMsin 
Jt  wa  ^t-na^r^  ed.  G.J.  van  Gelder,  Istanbul 

1987,  77;  Muhammad  b.  *Umar  abRaduyant, 
Tar^uTfidn  al-hald^a,  cd.  A,  Ate^,  Istanbul  1949,  63, 
83,  107  (and  editors  notes,  134-9);  Yakut,  Udabd\ 
i,  143,  149  (and  ed.  lljsan  ^Abbas,  Beirut  1993, 
275,  279-80,  1421-2,  the  last  passage  containing 
the  entry  on  Sb^diTd  from  a hitherto  unpublished  i 
mu^iarar);  idem,  Bulddn^  ii,  167-8  (read,  tvrice,  Abu 
<’1-Hasan>  ShahTdl:  *Awit,  Lnbdh^  ii,  3-^5;  idem, 
P^awdmi^  ai-hikdydt^  iii/l,  cd.  KarfmT,  Tehran  1352 
,e4V1973,  341-2;  Shams  al-Dm  b.  ^ays  al-RazI.,  al- 
Mu^^am  Ji  nufdyiT  al-'^a^am,  ed.  M.M.  Ka3wmi, 
London  1909,  204;  Muhammad  b.  Badr  al- 
^aiijarmr,  Mu^nis  al-^rdr  Jt  dakd^ik  ed. 

S.  TabibT,  Tehran  1337-50  sh-/ 1959-7 1 , ii,  952-3; 
$afadr,  al-WdJi^  xvi,  197-8  (no.  229);  M.  KazwInPs 
note  in  his  edition  of  Ni^mf  ^Aru^f  Samarkandi,  ' 
iiahdr  I jondon -Leiden  1910,  127-8  (and  those  f 

by  M.  Mu'in  in  hb  cd.  Tehran  1331  ^./ 1952-3,  \ 
ta^^kdi^  at  80-3);  P.  Kraus,  in  his  ed,  of  al-Razfs  j 
Bmd'ii  f(^baJJJ^ya^  Cairo  1939,  145-7;  G.  Laxard,  Les 
premier^i  poftes  p€rsans  siicUs)^  Tehran- Paris 

1964,  i,  20-1,  62-9,  ii,  23-39  (contains  an  ed.  and 
tr.  of  the  surviving  fragments  in  Persian). 

(F,C.  DE  Bloes) 

al-SHAHID  al-AWWAL  [see  mu^ammao  a. 

MAKKT] . _ 

al-SHAHID  al-THANI,  Zayn  al-DTn  b.  ‘AlT  (in 
some  sources,  eironcously,  Zayn  al-Dln  Wi)  b.  Ahmad  i 
b.  Muhammad  ab*Aniilr,  known  like  hb  father  as  Ibn 
al-Hud]dja  (or  al-tfadi^a)^  Twelver  SbTf  author 
and  jurist.  He  was  born  in  the  Lebanese  town  of 
pjuha^  on  Tuesday,  13  Shaww^  911/9  March  1506, 
and  studied  vvith  his  father  undl  the  latter's  death  in 
Radiab  925/Juiy  1519.  He  then  embarked  on  a series 
of  travels  J%  iedah  aFHim  which  took  him  to  Mays  and 
Karak  Nfih  in  his  native  Diabal  ^Ainil  (925-34/1519- 
28)  and  also  (in  937/1530-1  and  942/  1535)  to  Damas- 
cus. In  mid-RabP  I 942/Septcnnber  1535  he  left  the 
Syrian  capital  for  an  l8-moiith  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
where  he  studied  with  a number  of  SunnT  scholars. 
He  returned  to  Djuba*  after  performing  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  and  Medina,  but  left  it  again  to  visit 
the  shrines  of  the  Imams  in  'Irak  (946/1539-40)  and, 
later,  to  visit  Jerusalem  (Dhu  4-Hid|^a  948 /M arch- 
April  1542). 

On  17  RabP  1 952/29  May  1545  the  Shahid 
arrived  in  Istanbul,  where  he  stayed  for  three-and-a-half 
months.  His  purpose  was  to  obtain  a licence  to  teach 
in  a madTosa,  The  normal  procedure  would  have  been 
for  him  to  produce  a petirion  (^or^)  from  hb  local 
judge  (in  the  case  of  the  ^ahfd,  this  would  have 
been  the  kd4i  Ma*ruf  of  Sayda),  addressed  to  the 
KJ;dr  ^ Askar  of  Anadolu  and  requesting  that  the 

bearer  be  given  the  Licence  in  question.  But  instead, 
the  ^ahld  presented  an  epistle  that  he  himself  had 
composed  and  that  showed  his  command  of  ten  dif- 
fercnl  branches  of  knowledge.  The  Kadi  'Askar, 
Muhammad  b.  I<^utb  al-Dtn  Muhammad,  known  as 
Mrrim  Kosesi  (d.  957/1550)  (cf.  R.C.  Repp,  The  Afuf- 


ti  hianbui  a siud^  in  the  deuehpmeni  ij  the  Ottsmem 
learned  Aimirc^,  Oxford  1986,  256,  n,  177),  was  so 
impressed  that  he  olFcred  him  a choice  of  any  teach- 
ing position  in  Damascus  or  Aleppo;  the  Shahid  opted 
for  the  Madrasa  Nuriyya  in  Ba'labakk.  Suhan 
Sulaym^  the  Magnificent  (r.  926-74/1520-66)  issued 
the  necessary  documents  and  provided  a stipend  for 
him.  After  a second  visit  to  *lrak,  the  Shahid  took 
up  his  new  post  in  953/1546.  He  held  it  for  a num- 
ber of  years  (five,  according  to  some  reports,  two 
according  to  others).  In  addition  to  teaching,  he  also 
issued  responsa  to  and  to  Sunnis  of  the  four 

schools,  each  responsum  being  in  accordance  with  the 
petitioner’s  legal  affiliation.  His  last  years  were  spent 
in  his  home  town,  where  his  son,  the  author  ^amai 
al-Din  aJ-IJa$an  S^b^b  al-Ma*aUm,  was  born  (17 
Ramadan  959/6  September  1552;  he  died  at  the 
beginning  of  Muharrani  10 11 /June  1602).  This  was 
the  first  son  to  survive  into  adulthood,  others  having 
died  in  their  infancy;  the  §hahfd's  Musakkin  alju’dd 
‘^inda/Ji  Jiikd  al-ahibba  wa  Tawldd  was  written  follow- 
ing the  death  in  Radjab  954/August-Septcmbcr  1547 
of  one  of  his  infant  sons.  The  Shahid's  disciples 
included  Husayn  b.  'Abd  al-^amad  al-Harithl  (d.  984/ 

1576),  the  father  of  Sbaykh  BahaT  [sec  al-'AmilT]; 

Husayn  accompanied  him  to  both  Cairo  and  Istanbul. 

The  Shahrd  is  said  to  have  often  lived  in  fear, 
though  whether  of  local  enemies  or  of  the  Ottoman 
authorities  is  not  stated;  his  death,  however,  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  latter.  According  to  one  version,  this  fol- 
lowed a complaint  by  a disgruntled  Litigant  to  the 
kddf  Ma'^ruf  The  latter  wrote  to  Sultan  Sulaym^n 
accusing  the  Shahid  of  heresy,  whereupon  the  Sultan 
ordered  that  he  be  brought  before  him  for  interro- 
gation (ai-Hnrr  al-'Amilf,  Amal  al-dmilj  i,  90-1), 
Elsewhere,  it  is  the  Grand  Vizier  Rustem  Pasha  [^.e^] 
who  is  said  to  have  ordered  the  Shahid’s  arrest  after 
being  told  that  he  was  actively  propagating  Shrism 
(Hasan-i  RctmlQ,  Ahsan  al-iawdiAkt^  ed.  and  tr.  C.N. 

Seddon,  Baroda  1931-4,  i,  406),  The  Shahid,  who 
had  escaped  to  Mecca,  was  detained  there  and  was 
kept  in  prison  for  40  days.  One  account  has  it  that 
he  was  then  sent  by  ship  to  Istanbul,  where  he  was 
killed  without  being  brought  before  the  sultan,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  sea.  According  to  a second 
account,  the  Shahid’s  captor  killed  him  shortly  after 
the  two  of  them  had  landed  in  Anadolu.  I’his  account 
adds  that  the  Shahid  was  buried  at  the  spot  where 
he  had  died  and  that  a shrine  [kuhbd^  was  erected 
over  his  grave.  The  date  of  his  death  is  given  as 
965/1557-8  or  966/1558-9,  In  Ramadan  975/March 
1568  he  was  already  being  referred  to  as  al-Shahld 
al-Thanl  (al-MasJilisI,  ^lAar  etl-anwar,  cviii,  181). 

The  Shahid  is  credited  with  over  70  works.  They 
deal  with  a variety  of  topics,  including  tg/nr,  hseAltt 
grammar  and  ha^dm\  but  his  main  contriburion  to  Shi' I 
literature  was  in  the  realm  of  Jikh^  His  major  legal 
works  are  in  the  form  of  commentaries,  particularly 
on  the  writings  of  the  Muhakkik,  the  'AUama  [see 
AL-mLLl]  and  al-^ahfd  al-Awwal  [isee  b, 

MAKKl].  These  works  arc  noted  for  the  clarity  of  their 
exposition  and  argument,  as  well  as  for  their  use  of 
aF^arh  al-mazdliy  a method  of  interweaving  the  4ti6l3I^  COm 
with  its  commentary  in  such  a way  that  the  two 
together  form  a smooth  and  coherent  whole.  This 
method  is  employed  in  some  of  his  best-known  workst 
the  early  Rawd  ai-^indn  Jt  ^arh  irihdd  ai-adhbdn^  a 
commentary  on  a work  of  the  *AllSma  which  the 
^ahld  did  not  complete;  the  Masdlik  ai-ajhdm  (or 
ijhdm)^  a 7-volumc  commentary  on  the  Muhakkik's 
sl-istdm;  and  al-Rawda  al-bahi)^  (probably  the 
^ahld's  last  work),  a commentary  on  al-Shahld 
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al-Awwal*3  al-dimastkij^r  Among  the  themes 

which  the  ^alifd  elaborated  was  that  of  the  fully 
qualified  jurist  as  a general  representative 

^dmm)  of  the  Hidden  Imam  and  the  repository  of  judi- 
cial authority  within  the  Twelver  ShT'i'  community 
during  the  Imam's  occultation.  In  line  with  this  posi- 
tion, he  insisted  on  the  jurist's  right  to  conduct  Friday 
prayers  and  to  collect  and  distribute  the  Imam's  shares 
of  ziskal  and  fshurns.  He  also  argued  against  blindly 
following  the  legal  judgments  of  deceased  jurists  CojihTn 
^awdz  ta^lTd  ai-amivdl/ai-mti4jtakid 

Bibliographjf  (in  addition  to  the  rcfercfices  given 
in  the  text);  Mubiinnmad  b.  'AH  b,  al-Hasan  Ibn 
al-'OdT  al-DjizzinTj  Bugj^ai  al-mund  Ji  ‘an 

aAofdl  al-itaj&t  al-Dfn  a^-Stidi^d  This  biogra- 

phy ^ which  was  written  by  one  of  the  Shahid's  dis- 
ciples* has  not  survived*  apart  from  an  excerpt 
which  was  included  by  the  ghahrd's  great-grand- 
son _ *Alr  b,  Muhammad  b.  al-Hasan  al-Djuba*T 
al^'AmilT  (d.  1103/1691-2)  in  his  al-Durr  al-manihuT 
min  ai-piu'iim  uta-g^ipr  I^umm  1398,  ii, 

l49-98i  Mu^taia  al-Tafrighr*  J^akd  al-rt^di^  Tehran 
1318/1900-1*  145;  Madilisf*  Bi^dr  ai-anwar,  Tehran 
1956-74*  cviii,  133-72  (where  some  of  the  Shahid's 
i^dzas^  are  published);  'Abd  Allah  AfandT*  Rjydd  a/- 
‘ulamd\  Kumm  1401*  ii,  363-86;  al-Hurr  al-*Amilr, 
Amal  Nadjaf  1385*  1*  85-91  and  index;  Yusuf 

al-BahranI*  Ijtdlu^ai  ai-Ba/iray/n^  ed,  Muhammad  S^dib 
Bahr  al-‘Ulum*  Na^jaf  1386/1966*  28-36;  Abu  'All 
aJ-HS'irr,  Afuniahd  JI  a^wdl  ai-ri^di,  Tehran 

1300*  141-2;  TunakabunT*  n*  pi. 

1320*  180-91;  Kh^ansarf.  Rau^dt  ai-^anndt^  ed. 
A.  IsmS'lliyan*  Kumm  1390-2/1970-2*  iii,  352-87; 
aJ-Nurl  aI-Tabars7*  Alustadrak  ai-wosd^il^  iii*  Tehran 
1321*  425-8;  Ardabni",  al-ruivSt^  Kumm  1403* 

i*  346;  * Abbas  al-Kumml*  ai-Kund  wa  1-aikdbf  Beirut 
1403/1983*  1*  368-9*  ii*  381-91;  idem*  Fawd*id 
ai-radamj^a^  Tehran  1367/1948*  186-92;  idem* 
Sqfinat  al-hihar^  Nadjaf  1352-5,  i,  723-4;  Isma'il 
al-Baghdldr*  Hadiy^iit  al-^dtijfin^  Istanbul  1951*5*  i* 
378-9;  Brockelmann*  II*  425*  S*  II*  449-50;  Mubsin 
al-Amln,  AJdn  xxiii*  Beirut  1369/1950, 

223*96  = vii*  Beirut  1406/1986*  143-58;  Kahbala* 
Afu‘4iam  al'Friu^ailiJtn,  iv,  193-4;  Tabrizr*  Ra)?hdnai 
al-adab^  iis  Tehran  1367*  367-73;  N,  Calder*  The 
stmeture  qf  tmthori^  in  Imdtm  Shfi  junspTudmee^  Ph.D. 
diss.,  London  University  1980*  unpubl.*  165-7,  247 
and  passim,  idem,  m fmdmt  Shft  jtimptudencey 

Jrom  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  centu^  AM.,  in  BSOAS, 
xliv  (1981),  468-80;  idem*  Khums  in  Imdmt  Shn 
jurisprudence,  Jrom  die  tenih  to  the  sixteenth  emtu^  A D.^ 
in  BSOAS,  xJv  (1982),  39-47;  CJ.  Beeson*  The  ori- 
^ns  of  die  eonjlki  in  the  Safaan  reii^us  institution,  Ph.D. 
diss.,  Princeton  Univeisity  1982*  unpubL*  UO-S; 

H.  Modarres^i,  An  introduetion  to  Shi^t  law:  a biblio- 

^phkal  study,  London  1984*  80-3  and  index  (in- 
cludes details  of  the  ghahrd's  extant  legal- writings); 
A.  A.  Sachedina,  ■77te  Just  Ruler  fal-sultdn  al-udil)  in 
Shfite  hlam^  Oxford  1988*  index;  M.  SaJad*  Rkerche 
suih  seiismo  neWImpero  OtUmmo:  U oiag^  di  ^ayn  al- 
Din  al-^ahfd  al-Tdnl  a Istanbul  al  tempo  di  Soiimano  U 
Moi^yko  (952/1545)*  in  OAl,  N.S.,  ix  (1990),  81- 
92;  A.J.  Newman,  Tke  myth  of  the  cterkai  migration  to 
Sq/bwid  Iran,  in  IVJ  n.j.*  xxxiii  (1993),  66-112*  at 
92-8,  103-7^  (E.  Kohlberc) 

SHAHIN*  AL,  a family  of  Ottoman  offtcials 

and  governors  who  came  to  be  especially  identi- 
fied with  Ghazza  or  Gaza. 

I.  Kara  Mustafa  ^ahln  Paifia*  the  patriarch 
of  the  fine,  was  an  Ottoman  ofTicial*  serving  Suleyman 
the  Magnificent  as  a governor*  including  in  the  sandtak 
of  Ghazza*  part  of  the  province  of  Damascus.  In 


963/1555  he  went  as  governor  of  Yemen*  and  was 
then  in  Egypt*  but  was  dismissed  from  hk  post  as 
governor  in  973/1565  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
His  habit  of  carrying  with  him  a peregrine  falcon 
gave  him  the  name  of  ^ahYn,  by  which  the  family 
was  subsequently  known.  For  further  details,  see 

MUSTAFA  PASHA*  fUtRA  aiAHlN. 

2,  His  son  Ridwan  took  charge  of  Ghazza  whilst 
his  father  was  away  from  k.  In  973/1565  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Yemen,  and  combatted  there  the 
Zaydr  Im^,  the  Isma^llis  and  local  tribal  chiefs.  His 
lack  of  success  in  the  difficult  situation  led  to  his  dis- 
missal and  imprisonment  at  Istanbul  in  974/1566.  He 
was  later  pardoned  and  served  as  governor  at  Ghazza. 
in  hlabesh,  at  Basra  and  in  Diyar  Bakr,  taking  part 
in  the  war  against  Persia  in  987/1579.  Three  years 
later  he  became  governor  of  Aj>atolla,  where  he  died 
in  993/1585.  Amongst  public  works  of  his  in  the 
province  of  Damascus  are  mentioned  his  reconstruc- 
tion of  fortresses*  especially  that  at  Bayt  I^jibrm,  for 
the  protection  of  caravans  and  travellers. 

3.  His  son  Ahmad  (d.  1015/1606)  governed 

Qhaaza  for  thirty  years,  and  through  his  connections 
with  the  conn  at  Istanbul  built  up  a network  of  official 
posts  for  hk  family,  with  his  son  Suleyman  becom- 
ing governor  in  the  sandjak  of  Jerusalem*  and  his 
brother  in  the  sanjjak  of  Nlbulus.  Residing  in 
Damascus*  he  had  a reputation  as  a maecenas  for 
poets  and  scholars. 

4,  On  hk  retirement  in  1009/1600*  his  son 
Muhammad  succeeded  him  in  Ghazza.  In  1022-3/ 
1613-14  Muhammad  took  part  in  an  expedition  led 
by  the  governor  of  Damascus  against  the  Dtuzc  chief 
Faldtr  al-Din  Ma‘n  II 

5.  His  son  Hasan  (d.  1054/1644)  was  likewise  gov- 
ernor in  Ghazza,  and  was  succeeded  by 

6*  His  son  Husayn  (d.  1071/1660)*  who  had  pre- 
viously been  governor  of  Jerusalem.  Ewliya  Celebi  vis- 
ited ^azza  in  1059/1649*  and  describes  ^usayn  as 
a generous  man,  himself  a writer  of  poetry  and  his- 
tory* who  was  tolerant  towards  Samaritans*  Jews  and 
Christians  of  the  various  Eastern  Churches.  These  lat- 
ter attitudes  may  have  cast  doubts  on  his  loyalty*  for 
in  1073/1662  he  was  arrested*  jailed  at  Damascus 
and  executed  on  charge  that  he  had  failed  in  hk 
duties  as  omiT  aPfiadtdi^ 

7.  His  brother  Musa  replaced  him*  but  the  sources 
say  little  about  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  governor  of  the  A]  Shalifn. 

The  extant  tapu  de/krs.  do  not  specify  the  names  of 
the  AJ-^ahin  governors,  nor  do  they  register  their 
names  amongst  the  41  timdr  holders  in  Qbazza;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  several  palaces,  mosques,  sc  hook 
and  cemetery  that  belonged  to  them  (some  still  in  use 
today)  are  described  at  some  length* 

Bibiiogfaphy:  1.  Texts.  Yahya  b.  *Alr,  Qidyat 
ai-amjSni,  ed.  S/A.F.  'A^5r,  Cairo  1968;  Ahmad 
al-^llidl  al-Safadf  (d.  1034/1624)*  Td^tikh  al-armr 
Fahii^  al-Ihn  Ma‘m,  2nd  ed.  Asad  Rustum  and  Fu’ad 
al-BustSni*  Beirut  1969;  Na^m  al-Din  Muhammad 
al-Dimagh^  (d.  1061/1651),  Luf  al-samar  wa-katf 
ai-thamar,  ed.  Mahmud  al-Shaykh,  Damascus  1981; 
MuhibbT,  Rhuldsat  ai-aiitoir;  Nahrawalr*  ai-Bark^^ 
al-yamam,  ed.  Hamad  al-Djarir,  Riyad  1967  (extracts 
ed.  D.  Ix>pes,  in  ExlToetos  da  histotia  da  conquista  da 
Taman  pet  hs  Othmanos^  Lisbon  1892);  Mchmed 
Thiireyya,  Sk^illd  Mthmdm. 

2.  Studies.  M.A.  Meyers*  History  of  the 
Gazu  from  die  earliest  times  to  the  pres&ii  day.  New  York 
1967;  T.E.  Dowling*  Gaz^  a of  many  battles.  New 

York  1913;  'Arif  ai-^Arif*  f^a^ed*  Jerusalem 

1943;  U.  Heyd*  Ottoman  documents  on  Palestine  1552- 
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/6‘/5,  a studj  qf  the  h^mion  /lecording  is  the  Aiuhimme 
De/teri^  Oxford  I96{ls  'A,K.  RlfiV^  Bildd  al-^dm  ufa- 
Afisr  ifttR  hamist  Afapsle&n 

Bonaparte^  Damascus  1967;  Cenj^z  Orhonlu,  Habe^ 
^kdy  Istanbul  1974;  W,  D.  Hiitteroth  and  Kamal 
Abdolfattah,  Hisisru^  ^graphjy  of  Palestine^  Transjor- 
dmt  and  soudtem  Syria  in  the  late  !6th  century^  Erlangen 
1977;  A.  Cohen  and  B.  Lewis,  Foputation  and  raf- 
enue  in  the  tftiens  &J  PaUsdne  in  the  sixteenth  ceniwy, 
Princeton  1978;  Ahmad  Shalabr  al-'Aynf,  ^Audat 
al-ididrdt  Jt  man  temmUd  Mip'  at-Kdhira  min  al-wuzard^ 
wa  ^Pbd^dtf  Cairo  1978;  IbrahTm  KhalTl  Sakilc, 
Qhazza  "^abr  ai-ta^rfhii  ai-^Uihtndm,  Ghazza  1980; 
Muhammad  A.  Bakhit^  The  Ottoman  province  of 
Z}aj7msciis  in  the  sixteenth  tentuiy^  Beirut  1982. 

(M.A,  Ar.-BAKnn‘) 

SHAHIN  DIZH  [sec  sA"In  kal*a]. 

SHAH  IN,  LALA,  according  to  the  early  Ottoman 
chronicles,  the  preceptor  or  tutor  {iaia}  of  the 
Ottoman  sultan  Murad  1 and  the  first  to 

occupy  the  post  of  the  beglerb^  J tif  Rumelia. 
Perhaps  he  can  be  identified  with  Sh^hin  b,  ‘Abd 
Allah  who  signed  a wakf  document  issued  by  sultan 
Orkhan  ^ 3^0;  or  also  v\qth  the  military  leader 

who,  according  to  a Greek  contemporary  chron- 
icle, supported  the  Lord  of  Yanina  Thomas  Prealimbos 
against  the  Albanians  in  1380.  ^^In  crossed  from 
Anatolia  to  Thrace  in  the  1360s,  probably  accompa- 
nying Murad  when  he  was  still  a prince,  and  fought 
against  the  Christians  successfully,  especially  in 
Bulgaria,  where  he  conquered  several  fortresses  and 
towns.  In  1388  he  invaded  Bosnia  and,  according  to 
Nc^ri  be  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Bibliography.  R Babinger,  Beitr^  Pnthge- 
sehkhte  dec  lurh^nheTrscha^  in  Rumelim  {1 4.- 1 5. 
hmderd,  Munich  1944;  Irene  Beldiceanu-Sieinherr, 
Rxcherehss  sur  ks  cietes  des  re^es  des  saltans  Osman, 
Otklmn  et  Murad  /,  Societas  Academica  Dacoromana, 
Acta  Historica  VU,  Munich  1967;  H,  Inalcik,  The 
emquest  oj  Edirne  (7567),  in  Archivum  Otiomanieum,  iii 
(1971),  185-210;  E.A.  Zachariadou,  Alar^aha  on  the 
history  of  Epirus  and  Albania  {1380-/4/8)^  in 
Ixx^nii  (1988),  195-210. 

(EuZABE-fH  A.  Zachariadou) 
SHAHIN-I  SHIRA^I,  14th-century  Judaeo- 
Persian  epic  poet,  the  most  brilliant  name  in 
Judaeo- Persian  original  literature.  Mawl^a  (“Our 
Master”)  Shahtn  ("the  Falcon”,  a name  in  common 
use  among  the  Jews  of  Persia  at  that  time)  wrote 
under  one  of  the  Mongol  Tl!dj»us,  Abu  Sa^rd  Bahadur 
(1316-35  The  comparatively  numerous  extant 

manuscripts  with  miniature  paintings  can  be  taken  as 
a sign  of  bis  popularity. 

AJtbough  influenced  by  the  great  epic  poets  of  Per- 
sia, Rirdawsf  and  Nizami,  ^ShTn  was  by  no  means 
a mere  cpigone.  The  metre  he  used  was  the  haza^ 

musaddas  mahhzuf  — ).  Shahrn  himself 

never  gave  tides  lo  his  epic  works,  and  only  not  very 
informative  words  like  sA^rh  (“explanation”),  iafslr 
(“commentary”)  or  (B,L.  Or.  4742,  fol.  3a,  1.  1)  Kitdb 
az  iafsfr-i  Tdrdh  (in  other  manuscripts  Kitab-i  Shubin 
and  Ddstdn  “Story*^  occur).  The  titles  chosen  by  Wil- 
helm Bacher  have  been  commonly  adopted,  viz.  the 
Book  of  Genesis  (now  mostly  Beredid-namdiy  the  Book  of 
Mos&s  (now  commonly  Musd~rmmd}f  the  Book  of  Ardashlr^ 
consisting  of  two  parts,  McgiUal  Esther  and  the  story 
of  ^ero  and  Mahzad,  and  the  Book  of  Ezra.  The 
brief  epic  Ktr^  Ki^war,  the  story  of  King  Ki^hwar  and 
his  seven  pieces  of  advice  to  his  son  Bah  ram  (known 
in  only  one  manuscript,  ENA  396,  fob.  Ia-4b,  The 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America  in  New  York) 
could  be  by  Shahm,  but  it  is  doubtful.  If  it  were  gen- 


uine, it  would  be  the  only  purely  Peoiian  work  by 
Shthin  devoid  of  any  specific  biblical  influence. 

The  sources  of  ^ahfn  were  the  biblical  books  (as 
for  the  Pentateuch,  almost  exclusively  the  non-legal 
parts),  non-biblical  Jewish  material  (midraah.  folk- 
traditions),  and  Islamic  elements. 

Bibliography:  W.  Bacher,  jiidisch-persische 

Dkhter,  ScheJtin  und  Imrani,  Budapest  1907;  Dorothea 
Bheske,  ^dhTn-e  ^rdzfs  Ardasfr-Buch,  diss.  Tubingen 
1966,  unpubl.;J.P,  Asmussen,  Studies  in  Judeo-Pers.m 
literature^  Leiden  1973;  Vera  Basch  Moreen,  Miniature 
paintings  in  Judeo- Persian  manuscripts,  Cincinnati  1 985. 

(J,P.  Asmussen) 

SHAHNAMEDTT  (or  SBEHNAMt-^Dji)  (rj,  the  term 
for  an  Ottoman  writer  of  literary-historical 
works  in  a style  inspired  by  the  Sitdh-ndma  of  the 
Persian  poet  FirdawsT  works  composed  in 

Persian,  in  the  ma^hnaun  form  of  rhymed  couplets  in 
the  rnutakdrib  metre,  describing  in  fuLsome  terms  ihe 
military  exploits  of  the  reigning  sultan.  The  first  Ot- 
toman compositions  in  the  sh^hndme  genre  date  from 
the  mid-9th/l5th  century,  as  occasional  works  writ- 
ten for  presentation  to  Vfehemmed  II  (1451-81). 

An  olficial,  salaried  post  of  shehndme^i  “writer  of 
^ehttdntes,'\  was  established  by  Suleyman  II  (1320-66) 
in  the  1550s  as  a form  of  court  historiographer.  Of 
its  five  incumbents,  three  produced  between  them  at 
least  fifteen  known  works,  largely  chronicles  of  the 
military  and  imperial  achievements  of  contemporary 
Ottoman  sultans,  particularly  Suleyman,  Selim  IT 
(1566-74),  and  Murad  III  (1574-95).  In  line  with  devel- 
oping literary  taste,  many  of  the  later  works  were 
composed  in  Ottoman  Turkish  prose  rather  than  Per- 
sian veniC-  Most  of  the  manuscripts  (few  of  which 
have  been  published)  were  richly  illustrated  by  palace 
artists  with  specially  commissioned  miniature  paintings 
and  were  intended  as  o^Ls  d^ati  for  the  sultanas  private 
collection.  The  Suleymdn-name  of  the  fii^t  dl^hndme^i, 

^Arif  (or  ‘Ariii,  d.  969/1661-2),  contains  62  minia- 
tures (Esin  Aul,  Sul^idnname:  the  iilustraied  history  of 
Siii^man  the  Aio^ificent,  New  York  1986). 

Principal  among  the  works  composed  by  the  third 
^€hndme0,  Lokm^  (in  post  ca.  1569-96),  are:  Z^bdeUl 
*t-teivdTiUt  (“Essence  of  history”)  (completed  991/1583), 
a world  history  in  Ottoman  prose;  the  two-volumed 
Hiiner-ndme  (“Book  of  accomplishments”)  (992/1584 
and  996/1588),  also  in  Ottoman  prose,  on  Selim  I 
(1512-20)  and  Suleyman  1 1 respectively;  the  three- 
vo lurried  Shdhindtdh'^nS. me  (“Book  of  the  Shah  of  Shlhs”) 
(991/1581-2,  lOfJl/1592,  and  1004/1596),  in  Persian 
verse,  on  the  reign  of  Murad  III;  Kiy&fetd  Timdnijye 
ft  ^O^mdn^ye  ("Description  of  the  features  of 

the  Ottoman  sultans”)  (987/1579),  esentiidly  an  album 
of  portraits  of  the  sultans  with  accompanying  text  in 
Ottoman  with  physiognomical  observ^ations  (facsimile 
text  in  iC^afetii  Tinsdn^e  Ji  femaili  V-'Ojman^e,  ed. 

M.  Tay^i,  Historical  Research  Foundation,  Istanbul 
1987). 

Lokman^s  successor  Ta"lrkf-zade  (in  post  ea.  1590- 
I6(>0)  composed  a ^emd^iPndme  (“Book  of  descrip- 
tions”) (1002/1593)  in  Ottoman  prose  on  the  strengths 
of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  [cf  C.  Woodhead,  ^‘7he  present COITI 
terror  of  the  wotld?^’  Coniempora^  views  cf  the  Ottoman 
empire  c.  1600,  in  Histo^,  lxxii/234  [1987],  20-37);  and 
narratives  of  the  Hungarian  campaigns  of  1593-4  and 
1596,  in  Ottoman  prose  and  vei^e  respectively  (for 
the  former,  see  Woodhead  (edj,  Tdlikt-z^de^s  S^bndme~i 
humdyun  on  the  Ottoman  campaign  into  Munga^,  1593/94, 

Berlin  1983). 

The  post  lapsed  soon  after  1600  for  reasons  which 
are  unclear  but  probably  related  to  the  changing  role 
of  tlic  sultan,  which  rendered  the  ^hndme  style  inap- 
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propriate.  Ad  hac  commissions  of  iit/inanus  were  made 
by  'Othman  II  (1618-22)  and  Murad  IV  (1623-40), 

revived* 

Bibliography:  Further  references  in  C*  Wood- 

head}  An  0Xpmmeni  in  hisioriogn^^:  the  post  g/" 

gehnameci  ijf  the  Ottoman  empirt^  c.  1555-1605^  in 
Ixxv  (1983),  157-82. 

(Christine  Woodhead) 

SHAHR  (p.)  “(own.”.  The  word  goes  back  to  Old 
Pei^ian  xfofa-  {cf.  Avestan  x^$ra-f  Sanskrit  k^airh-;  all 
from  the  same  root  as  New  Persian  sh^h  “king- 

ship,  royal  power”,  thence  “kingdom”.  The  latter 
meaning  is  still  the  usual  one  for  Middle  Persian  ^<iAr 
and  it  survives  in  the  Sh^b-rmTfiOy  especially  in  set 
phrases  such  as  ^ahr-t  £t3n  (used  metri  musa  instead 
of  Erdn-ib^  “kingdom  of  the  Aryans”,  the  official 
name  of  the  Sasanid  empire),  sbtibr-i  Turdnt  ^akr~i 
TfTfwm,  etc.  But  already  in  the  earliest  New  Persian 
texts,  the  usual  meaning,  and  soon  the  only  mean- 
ing, is  “town”.  The  depreciation  of  from 

“kingdom”  to  “town”  mns  parallel  to  that  of  dah^f 
d^/dih  from  “land,  country”  to  “village”.  But  it  is 
also  possible  (hat  in  the  sense  “town”  is  merely 

a curtailment  of  ^ahnstdn  [9.^).] 

The  Persian  word  was  borrowed  into  Turkish  as 
^ehtr/fekbr  and  figures  as  the  final  component  of  the 
names  of  many  Turkish  towns. 

BibHography:  See  that  in  siahrjstAn. 

(F.C.  DE  Blois) 

SHAHRANGIZ  (p.)  or  ^iahsjAsiCb  (“upsetting  the 
town”),  a genre  of  short  iove  poems  on  young 
craftsmen,  often  related  to  the  bazaars  of  specific 
towns. 

1.  In  Persian 

In  Persian  literature,  the  genre  is  usually  referred 
to  under  the  latter  name.  EJ.W.  Gibb’s  contention 
that  the  genre  was  invented  by  tlie  Turkish  poet 
Mcsihr  {q  v.]  of  Edime  {HOP,  ii,  232),  was  challenged 
already  by  E.G.  Browne  who,  pointing  to  Persian 
specimens  mentioned  by  the  $afawid  anthologist  Sam 
Mfn&a  [9.^0*  concluded  that  “though  they  were  prob- 
ably written  later  than  Masihi's  Turkish 
on  Adrianople,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  they 
were  regarded  as  a novelty  or  innovation  in  Persia” 
{LHP,  iv,  237).  Since  then,  many  examples  of  medi- 
aeval Persian  poems  on  craftsmen  have  come  to  light, 
showing  that  ^ah^d^ub  poems  can  be  attributed  to 
early  poets  like  Rudakr,  Kisa*T  and  Labibr  [9.1®.].  The 
genre  was  very  popular  during  the  SaldjQk  period, 
when  it  was  most  often  used  for  quatrains  (see  the 
examples  mentioned  by  Meier,  MahscM,  94).  The  IMtmn 
of  the  1 lih-12th  century  poet  Mas'Cld-i  Sa*d-i  Salman 
[q.v.]  contains  93  short  poems  on  the  sub- 

ject, apparently  written  as  a coherent  collection 
although  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  a particular 
city  was  envisaged. 

The  formula  of  the  genre  consists  of  three  main 
ingredients,  each  of  which  has  had  a separate  exis- 
tence in  the  Persian  tradition.  The  first  element  is 
the  motive  of  the  uproar  created  in  the  city;  it  occurs 
in  one  of  SanaTa  poems,  in  which  a beloved  pro- 
duces this  effect  by  suddenly  appearing  to  the  wait- 
ing lovers  from  the  tavern  {Oiwan^  89:  j^ur  dor  ^ohr 
Jikand  dn  bui-i  ZMnndf-p^^rasi).  This  found  an  echo  in 
several  later  jgia^a/s,  e.g.  by  Anwarf  (ZS^«,  ii,  864: 
bdz  du^  dn  ^anam-i  bdda-^ird^/ waluiala  dwmda 
ba-t^uiH)  and  Hitiiz  (Z^itt^j^,  i,  no.  3,3:  luliydn^i  fififn- 
kard  ^ahrd^db).  Secondly,  the  beloved  is  specified  as 
a craftsman,  an  artist  (c-g.  ‘AwfT,  Luhdb,  ii,  313:  a 
an  ethnic  type  {c.g.  'Awfi,  op.  oU.,  ii,  344:  a 
ba£ca\  the  beloved  is  very  often  referred  to  as 


a tiefk  in  Persian  poetry)  or  a member  of  a religious 
community  (e.g*  Mas^ud-i  Sa^d,  Diwdn,  636/u,  915:  a 
tarsd  bau€^  cf.  IJafiz,  Dtwdn^  i,  no-  119,  1.  8)-  Poems 
of  this  kind  were  us^  to  create  hagiographical  legends, 
notably  in  Kam5i  aJ-Dln  GazurgaliT*3  Ma^dlu  ai- 
e.g.  SanaTs  quatrain  on  a butcher  [k^sab; 
cf,  LHwdn,  1 146,  and  J.T.P.  de  Bruijn,  Of  piefy  and 
poetry,  Leiden  1983,  6-7),  Thirdly,  there  were  the  rep- 
resentations, in  a panegyric  or  a satire,  of  a group 
of  people  belonging  to  a single  court  or  city.  Early 
specimens  of  this  type  are  Mas^iid-i  Sard’s  ma^TtauR 
on  the  court  of  Lahore  {Diwdn,  562-79/ii,  787-817) 
and  Sana’rs  Kdr-ndmayi  (in  Mc^matJihdyi  HaHm 

ed.  M.T.  Mudarris-i  Radawl,  Tehran  1348 
^.Z1969,  142-78). 

As  a fully  developed  genre,  the  became 

particularly  fashionable  in  late  Ttmilrid  and  early 
$afawtd  literature  MTr  ^Alf  Shir  Nawa^ 

made  mention  of  it  for  the  first  time  in  his  tadhhiTQ, 
the  Mat^dlu  al-n^^is,  with  reference  to  Sayfi  Bukhari 
(d.  909/1503),  who  made  a collection  of 
poems  in  form,  entitled  .SanaT  ol-hm^^i*  (Gulcin-i 

Ma*anf,  26-8).  Lisani  of  Sb»raz  was  particularly 
renowned  for  his  quatrains  in  this  genre  which  together 
form  a city-panegyric  of  Tabriz,  known  as  Ma^jrna^ 
al~afnd£  or  Stahrd^iibd  i^Ufayi  Tabriz  (ed.  and  French 
tr.  Bricteux;  ed.  Gulfm-i  Ma^anl,  p>.  ai.,  96-161).  The 
genre  was  used  for  satire  by  Agahr  of  Khurasa.n 
(d.  932/1525-6),  against  Harlt,  and  HarfT  I^fahanf 
(d.  971/1563-4)  against  the  province  of  Gllan  (cf. 

Rypka,  297,  303-4,  widi  further  references).  In  the 
Util/ 17th  century  Sayyida  NasafiT  described  the  crafts- 
men of  Bukhara  in  this  manner  (cf.  A.  Mirzoyev, 

Sqgyido  i y^  mesto  ir  istotU  tadzbihskt^-iiteraiari, 

Stalinabad  1955,  143  ff.,  161).  Various  poetical  forms, 
and  even  prose,  were  used  for  writing  ^ahrd^ub.  It 
was  also  a favourite  subject  in  the  Indian  Subcontinent 
with  poets  writing  in  Persian  and  Urdu  (see  section  3., 
below), 

BibliogTaphy:  A.  Bricteux,  in  Melanges  de  phihlo- 
gie  mentalet  Liege  1932,  1-56;  F.  Mckr,  £>Pf  sebdne 
Mahsatf.  Ein  Beitrqg  Geschiehte  des  j^erjifcAe/i 

Vierz^lers,  i,  Wiesbaden  1963,  94-8;  Muftarnmad 
^aTar  Mahdjub,  Ehttrdjdm  dor  jar^, 

Tehran  1345  £&./l967,  677-99;  A,  Gukln-i  Ma'anT, 
Shphrddk^b  dof  ^iVi  jSrsi,  Tehran  1346  4^./ 1967-8, 
with  an  anthology;  J.  Rypka  et  alii,  Histo^  of 
hmum  i^ature,  Dordrecht  1968;  M.  Gltinz,  Sdjts 
SahTon^z^  Ein  persisches  mainaud  uber  die  sehdn^  Benfs- 
leute  mn  Iskmbttl,  in  AsiatisoAe  Siudim/Etudes  asia/iques, 
xl/2  (1986),  133-45;  Mas'ud-i  Sa*d-i  Salman,  iTfiMu, 
ed.  R.  Yisimr,  Tehran  1339  iA./1960,  repr.  ed. 

Mihdf  NuriySn,  2 vols.,  Tehran  1365  4A./1986; 

Sana’!,  Otwdn^,  ed.  Mudanis-i  Radawt,  Tehran  1341 
£A./1962;  Anwarf,  jDThtiSji,  ii,  ed,  Mudarris-i 
RadawT,  Tehran  1340  ^./1961;  Hafiz,  Dfwdn,  ^ed. 

P.N.  lOi^arT,  Tehran  1362  5A./‘j983. 

(J.T.P.  DE  Bruijn) 

2.  In  Turkish 

This  genre  was  popular  from  the  early  I6th  to  the 
early  J9th  century  in  /)twdn  (classical  Ottoman  Turkish) 
poetry,  serving  mainly  to  praise  a major  city  and  its.  pnm 
beauties.  In  modern  Turkish,  it  is  rendered  as  feArm- 
giz.  The  genre  is  represented  by  about  fifty  major 
works,  of  which  less  than  forty  are  extant.  The  special 
place  it  holds  in  the  Ottoman  tradition  has  led  numer- 
ous 20th-century  Turkish  scholars  to  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  ^abrai^z  existed  only  in  Ottoman 
Dtwdn  literature. 

Usually  written  in  tine  stanzaic  form  of  the  ma£bnawt 
(rhyming  couplets)  and  always  in  "^arSd  metres,  the 
^ahrar^Z  conforms,  on  the  whole,  to  a special  se- 
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quence  of  intemal  ctemetits,  starting  with  a brief 
muna^dt  (doxological  supplication)  and/or  (en- 
comium of  the  Prophet),  followed  by  the  sabait-i 
(reason  for  writing),  descriptions  of  the  city*s  natural 
setting  and  aspects  of  its  life,  general  or  specific  cita- 
tions of  the  city^s  beautiful  women  or  men  and  some- 
times its  notables,  ending  with  a ^diima  (epilogue)  in 
which  the  poet  offers  prayers  to  God  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city*s  beauties  and  praises  his  own  poetic 
accomplish  ments. 

Most  of  the  major  works  in  Ottoman 

Turkish  take  as  their  subject  such  principal  cities  as 
Istanbul,  Bursa,  and  Edirne.  Among  other  cities  fea- 
tured in  this  genre  arc  Skopje,  Belgrade,  Venice,  Rize, 
Yeni^ehir,  Sinop,  Manisa,  etc.  The  ^ahrar^z  often 
pro\ides  vivid  descriptions  of  urban  life  as  well  as 
information  about  topographical  characteristics  of  in- 
dividuaJ  cities. 

Many  works  in  this  genre  were  commissioned  by 
or  dedicated  and  presented  to  prominent  patrons. 
Their  length  ranges  from  70-odd  couplets  (HayretT  on 
Venice)  to  more  than  1,600  couplets  (^alT  on  Istanbul, 
composed  in  Persian)  to  3,600  couplets  (Dhati  on 
Adrianople). 

The  fiT^t  siidhrati^z  is  by  Mcslbr  who  wrote 

it  ca.  918/1512  about  Adrianople.  EJ.W.  Gibb  trans- 
lated the  title  as  “city  thriller’\  pointing  out  that  all 
such  works  in  later  periods  bore  the  same  title,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genre,  and  credited  Mesihl  with  the 
invention  of  the  ^ahrari^z  as  a literary  form.  The 
humorous  element  in  Mesihfs  work,  which  Gibb  sin* 
gled  out  for  its  originality,  came  to  be  a recurring 
feature  of  most  of  the  subsequent  works  in  this  cat- 
egory. Many  of  them  contain  either  a romantic  descrip- 
tion of  a city*s  beautiful  young  men,  often  cited  by 
name  and  profession — less  frequendy,  young  women 
were  listed — or  humorous,  sometimes  satirical,  char- 
acterisation, Several  (principally  Fehfm’s  work 

on  Istanbul  in  the  I7tb  century)  are  explicitly  porno- 
graphic. 

Variations  of  the  genre  include  the 
(tale  of  adventure),  where  the  poet  tells  the  story  of 
an  affair  with  one  beautiful  person  or  stories  of  four 
people.  Some  concentrate  on  a single  profession,  as 
in  the  (“Book  of  dancers”)  by  Endertinr 

Fadll  (d,  1810),  while  others,  like  his  ^endn-mme  (“Book 
of  women**),  describe  women  of  a wide  variety  of 
nations  and  ethnic  groups.  A few  are  essentially  ver- 
sified lists  of  the  names  of  urban  neighbourhoods  or 
musical  modes  or  types  of  tulips. 

The  best  Ottoman  according  to  von 

Hammer-Purgstall,  was  liimiTs  [g.t'.J  work  on  Bursa 
written  on  the  occasion  of  Sultan  Suleyman  the 
Magnificent*s  visit  in  928/1522.  Although  most  spec- 
imens of  the  genre  are  not  notable  for  literary  merit, 
Lami^rs  die  first  substantive  part  of  which 

provides  vivid  descriptions  qf  Bursa,  displays  poetic 
virtuosity. 

Bibliography:  Agah  Sim  Levend,  Turk  ^ebi^mtmda 

§ehr-en^ler  ve  §diT-engizl£rdt  Isianbut^  Istanbul  1958j 

EJ.W.  Gibb,  HOP^  London  1904-7,  ii-iv. 

(Ta1j\t  Sajt  Hauian) 

3.  In  Urdu 

In  Urdu  literature,  the  term  ^ahraiigtz  is  used  only 
rarely  if  at  all.  The  most  common  designation,  also 
employed  in  Persian  and  Turkish,  and  identical  in 
meaning  with  shahfon^z^  is  ^ahr-d^ob  (Persian:  x^iiAr- 
d^uh).  The  tradition  of  the  Urdu  ^ahr"d:^ob  is 
markedly  different  from  the  one  found  in  Persian  and 
Turkish  poetry.  The  type  of  verse  which  goes  by  that 
name  in  the  other  two  languages  is  generally  a poem 
describing  the  author*s  attraction  for  handsome  arti- 


san boys  in  a city.  In  Urdu,  the  number  of  such 
poems  IS  exceedingly  small.  It  is  limited  to  stray  exam- 
ples seen  in  the  writings  of  MirzS  ^aTar  ‘Air  Hasrat 
(d.  1206/1791-2)  (sec  Kuilijydt-i  Hasrai^  ed.  Nur  al- 
Hasan  Hashimi,  Lakhnaw  1966,  382-91),  Mir  Hasaji; 

(d.  1201/1786),  Mir  Muhammad  Takf  Mir  (d.  1225/ 

1810  and  a few  other  poets,  all  of  whom 

seemed  to  have  based  their  compositions,  by  way  of 
imitation,  upon  similar  models  in  Persian.  Unlike  these 
examples,  the  standard  skahT-dsh<tb  in  Urdu  is  a socially- 
motivated  poem.  Its  main  purpose  is  the  portrayal  of 
a city  in  disarray.  TTic  picture  it  paints  reflects  the 
breakdown  of  the  established  order,  the  dislocation  of 
the  social,  economic  and  moral  life  of  the  people, 
and  the  topsy-turvy  nature  of  things.  One  of  the  major 
conventions  of  the  is  to  name  a series  of 

professions  and  to  describe  the  state  of  affairs  gov- 
erning the  individuals  associated  with  each  of  them. 

The  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  their 

content,  rather  than  by  any  separate  form,  and  many 
of  them  appear  in  the  works  of  the  poets  under  titles 
other  than  sh^ikr-d^Qb.  They  could  be  found  in  any 
of  the  traditional  verse  forms  employed  in  Urdu  poetry, 
though  it  is  pi^ssible  that  some  forms  might  have  been 
favoured  more  than  others  during  a particular  period. 
Characteristic  of  the  genre,  at  least  duriivg  its  pre- 
1857  phase,  is  the  use  of  satire  and  ridicule  as  weapons 
of  criticism — a feature  that  makes  it  difficult  some- 
times to  draw  a line  between  a ^ahr-dshob  and  a ha^w 
(“insult  poem**). 

The  real  beginnings  of  the  shahr-d^ob  may  be  traced 
to  the  I8lh  century,  marking  the  decline  of  Mughal 
power.  Following  the  death  of  Awrangalb  in  1707, 
the  Mughal  empire  collapsed  into  anarchy  and  dis- 
integration. In  1739  the  Persian  monarch  Nadir  Shah 
(r.  1 736-47  [^.p.])  invaded  a weakened  Mughal  empire, 
and  sacked  Dihli,  and  it  was  again  sacked  in  1756 
by  Alimad  ghah  DurranT  [g.y,].  From  the  time  of 
^ah  ‘Alam  II  (r.  1759-1806  the  Mu^al  ruler 

was  merely  a figurehead  maintained  by  one  or  the 
other  power.  The  poems  in  which  the  effects  of  these 
developments  found  direct  interpretation  received  the 
name  of  ^oAr-dipob. 

Nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty  regarding  the 
earliest  in  Urdu.  It  has  been  suggested  that 

the  first  poet  who  attempted  this  kind  of  verse  was 
Mrr  Muhammad  PjaTar,  better  known  as  DjaTar 
ZafallT  (d.  between  1125-28/ 1 7 1 3- 16).  The  latter  has 
earned  general  notoriety  as  the  author  of  obscene 
verses,  which  has  distracted  attention  from  the  social 
aspect  of  some  of  his  writing.  His  poems  Jsfawkarf 
“Service**,  and  Ekistur  ai-^amat  dar  d^tildfd  .^otnana-j^i 
nd-hart^df  “A  guide  to  the  incompatibility  of  these 
rough  times”,  which  are  cited  as  ^ahr-dstobs^  repre- 
sent satirical  statements  commenting  on  the  hardships 
of  employment  and  on  the  distortion  of  social  and 
moral  values. 

With  the  successful  efforts  led  by  Mirza  Muhammad 
RafT  Sawda  (d.  1195/1781  the 

acquired  increased  recognition.  His  two 
one  in  the  form  of  a kaslda  and  the  other  entitled 

dm  wtTdm-yi  Stdh^ahdfidbdd  “A  mu^ammoj^^  COITI 
on  the  destruction  of  Sh  ahidjahanabad'* , may  be 
regarded  as  real  masterpieces.  Both  are  comparatively 
lengthy  poems,  and  constitute  a unified  theme  deal- 
ing with  the  devastation  of  Dihll,  the  economic  adver- 
sities of  the  people,  and  the  contemporary  social  and 
moral  decay, 

Mir  Muhammad  Taki  Mir,  who  was  a contem- 
porary of  Sawda,  composed  several  poems  which 
resemble  the  itahr-d±oh.  One  of  these  poems  Is  the 
dm  hdt-i  la^kar  “On  the  condition  of  the 
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army”,  which  describes  not  only  the  plight  of  the  sol- 
diery but  also  points  out>  with  bitterness  and  sorrow, 
the  pitiable  state  of  the  court  and  nobles. 

A number  of  are  significant  because  of 

their  historical  interest.  These  include  poems  by  Mlrza 
Dja^far  *Alr  Hasrat  and  Kiy^  al-Dfn  Ka^im  (d,  1208/ 
179 3-4) s referred  to  respectively  as  Mu^ammas  dar 
ahwal-i  ^shanahad  "^On  the  condition  of  Djahanabc^^*. 
and  Mu^iommas,  The  lirst  of  these  poems  describes 
the  destruction  of  Dihtl  and  its  citizens  caused  by  the 
invasion  of  Ahmad  ^ah  Durrtni,  and  the  second 
contaJfis  a denunciation  of  ^Alam  1!  for  his  role 

in  connection  with  the  battle  of  SakartaJ  (1772),  in 
which  he,  with  the  support  of  the  Marathas 
attacked  and  defeated  DSbiia  son  of  Na^JjTb 

aJ-Dawla  and  leader  of  the  RohiUa  Afghans. 

Other  ^iahr-Sskob^,  which  have  won  critical  approval, 
comprise  ZuhQr  al-Dm  Hatim*s  (d.  1 197/1783) 

Mui^ammaSy  Kalandar  Bakhsh  D)ur*at^s  (d.  1224/1810) 
uir^V-bmid^  and  Walr  Muhammad  Na^fr 
Akbarabadfs  (d.  1246/1830)  work  mentioned  as  Ihmyd- 
yi  dun  Ad  “Scenes  of  the  contemptible  world”. 

Hatini’s  poem,  described  sometimes  as  the  first  ^ahr- 
composed  in  Urdu  (see  ^amil  ^alibi",  THrith-^ 
adat-i  Urdu,  ii/1,  Lahore  1981,  441),  presents  an 
account  showing  the  change  of  fortune  suffered  by 
members  of  various  social  groups  after  Nadir  Shah^s 
invasion.  The  ^aAr-ei^obs  of  Djur’at  and  Nazir 
Akbarabadf  are  conspicuous  for  their  out-of- the- ordi- 
nary imagery  with  insects,  birds  and  animals  serving 
as  metaphors.  All  three  poems  share  one  assumption 
in  common:  that  those  regarded  as  occupationally 
“inferior”  had  risen  in  status,  while  those  of  the  upper 
rank  had  lost  their  former  position. 

Most  ^ohr-diAobs  composed  by  Urdu  poets  have 
Dihlf  as  their  setting,  but  some  of  them  describe  other 
cities  as  well.  For  instance,  Nazvr  AkbarSbadF  is  the 
author  of  a having  Agra  for  its  locale,  and 

Qhulam  WT  Rasildl  (d.  1238/  1823)  has  left  a maihrumn 
which  is  placed  in  Patna,  both  poets  portraying  the 
destitution  of  the  citizens  in  their  respective  towns. 

The  ^aAr-dsAobs  discussed  so  far  belong  to  the  period 
before  1 857 . The  uprising  which  took  place  in 
1857-0  had  a deep  impact  upon  the  minds  of  the 
poets,  whose  response  to  the  events  found  expression 
in  numerous  poems  dealing  mainly  with  the  trials  and 
tribulations  suffered  by  EHhlT  during  that  time.  These 
poems  have  been  called  ^oAr-d^ob  although  they  do 
not  subscribe  entirely  to  the  classicaJ  pattern  of  the 
genre  followed  by  earlier  poems.  One  important  ele- 
ment which  is  missing  in  them  is  the  narrative  deal- 
ing with  different  professions — an  essential  feature  of 
previous  ^ahr-d^vbs.  In  fact,  the  ^aAr-d^ob^  of  1857 
are  mere  elegies  mourning  the  passing  away  of  Mughal 
Dihlr  and  the  end  of  an  era. 

The  poems  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Dihlf 
at  this  time  are  contained  in  two  collections  named 
Fu^dn-i  DihB  “The  lament  of  Dihlf  \ and  Inkildbd 
DiAd  '^Revolution  of  Dihll”,  also  known  as  Fwydd-i 
DiAl^  “The  cry  of  Dihlr\  Tlie  first-named  work  was 
edited  by  Tafodd  al-Hu$ayn  Kawkab,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1280/1863-4;  the  second,  containing  poems 
reproduced  from  the  former  work  together  with  some 
additions,  came  out  in  1932.  Included  in  Fugtdn-i  DiJiM 
is  the  famous  musaddoj  by  Nawwab  Mirza  Da^ 
(ti.  1322/1905  [?.i7.])  regarding  the  demise  of  old  Dihlf, 
a poem  full  of  pathos,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  composed  upon  the  subject. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
text):  NaTm  Ahmad  (ed.),  SAahr^d^oby  Delhi  1968 
(a  comprehensive  collection  of  in  Urdu. 

For  the  text  of  ^ahr-d^ob^,  cited  in  the  article,  ref- 


erence may  be  made  to  this  book,  except  where  it 
is  indicated  otherwise);  idem,  ^oAr-d^ob  kd  toAki^ 
mutdld^a,  Aligarh  1979;  Sayyid  ‘Abd  Allah, 
d^b  Af  idtfhhy  in  Mabdbitii^  I^ore  1963;  Sa>yid 
Mas*ud  Hasan  Radawi  Adlb,  ShdAr-dsAob:  ek  finf-i 
in  MgdTisAdi-i  Ai^b,  Lucknow  1969;  Iqdda 
Hasan,  Later  Mugat  as  represented  in  Urdd  poe^.  A 
study  in  the  l^At  qf  sahr-asobs  Jhm  Hdtimy  ^udd  oiid 
in  AIUQPfy  N.S.  ix  (1959),  131-33;  idem,  later 
Mugah  as  represented  in  Utdd  poetjy.  IL  a sttjufy  gf 
Qd'im^s  5ahr-a^b,  in  ibid.y  xii  (1962-3),  129-52; 

F.  Lehmann,  Urdu  iiterature  and  Mughal  decline,  in 
Mahfil  vi/2-3  (1970),  125-31;  art.  MoAr-dshoby  in 
Urdu  dd^irayi  ma*dr^-i  Isldm^Uy  xi,  Lahore  1975, 

824-6;  Shamsur  Rahman  Faruqi,  Jur^aps  ^hr-aSob: 
an  c^lerwmd,  in  Annual  of  Urdu  studies^  iii  (1983),  11- 
16;  Shamsur  Rahman  Faruqi  and  Frances  W. 

Pritchett,  In  the  presence  of  the  n^kdngaU  (=  Eng.  tr. 
of  T^uriat^s  iA^^~ddkob\  in  ibid.^  1-9;  eidem,  A rdh 
world  camwal  (=  Eng.  tr.  of  Na?Tr  Aldsbarabadfs 
d^ahr-d^obj  Ehxr^d-yi  dun  ke  jSama^e),  in  ibid.j  iv  (1984), 

2-1-35;  Frances  W.  Friichett,  The  world  upside  down: 
sahr-a^b  as  a genre,  in  ibid.,  37-41;  C.M.  Naim,  A 
note  on  Sahr-£s5b,  in  ibid.,  42;  Carla  R.  Petievich, 

Pbetry  of  the  dedming  Mugpais:  the  shahr-ashob,  in  fnaL 
qf  South  Asian  Uteraiure,  xxv/1  (1990),  99-110. 

(Monieur  Rahman) 
SHAHRASHUB  [see  giAHRAHGlzT 
al-SHAHRAST ANl.  Abu  "l-Fati^  Min^AMMAU  b. 

*Abd  al-Karim  b.  Abmad,  Tad|  al-Dln,  thinker  and 
historian  of  religious  and  philosoptiieal  doc- 
trines, who  lived  in  Persia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6th/ 1 2th  century.  He  received  other  honorific  titles 
such  as  al-Afdal  or  al-lmam.  Besides  a few  landmarks, 
little  is  known  of  his  life.  Al-Shahrastani  (the  cus- 
tomary Arabic  vocalisation  is  retained  here)  was  bom 
in  the  small  town  of  Shahristln,  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  KJiurasan,  not  far  from  Nasa,  at  the  edge  of 
the  desert  of  Kara  K^im  (currently  in  the  Republic 
of  Turkmenistan)  [see  shahristAn  (6)].  His  contem- 
porary a]-Sam*anT  is  supposed  to  have  written  (accord- 
ing to  Ibn  Khallikan):  “I  a.sked  him  the  date  of  his 
birth,  and  he  told  me:  4 7 9/ [ 1 086- 7 J.”  Other  andem 
authors  give  the  dates  467  anti  469,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  al"Sain*anI  seems  authoritative.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  family;  however,  the  attribution  by  Y^ut 
of  a hirya  to  his  father  (Abu  H-K^im)  and  to  his 
grandfather  (Abii  Bakr)  could  indicate  a privileged 
background. 

After  what  was  definitely  a very  substantial  tradi- 
tional education,  he  was  sent  to  the  prestigious  metrop- 
olis of  Nlsbapur.  It  was  there  that  he  embarked  on 
detailed  study  of  the  Islamic  sciences.  His  principal 
masters  are  known;  most  of  them  were  in  their  turn 
disciples  of  al-Djuwaynl.  In  tafsdTy  and  in  Ash'arT  kaldm, 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Abu  *1-K^im  Salman  b.  NS^ir 
al-An^rl  (d.  412/1110),  who  exerted  great  influence 
over  him.  HadttA  was  taught  him  by  Abu  ’l-Hasan 
'All  b.  Ahmad  al-Madfni  (d.  494/1100).  In 
Jikh,  he  was  trained  by  the  kadi  Abu  M-MuzafTar 
Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  al“Kii'''afT,  a friend  of  al- 
Ghaz^r  and  a judge  at  '?'□$  (d.  500/1 106)  audit bvor  porn 
Abu  Nasr  ‘Abd  al-Rahlm  b.  Abi  ’1-Kisim  'Abd  kV- 
Karlm  aJ-I^.u^ayrT  (d.  514/1120,  son  of  the  eminent 
mystic).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  date  of  the  death 
of  al-Madlnl  is  a i^minus  ad  quern  for  the  arrival  of 
al-Sb^dirastanl  at  NlghSpur. 

Impelled  no  doubt  by  religious  motives,  but  also 
by  the  desire  to  consolidate  his  reputation,  in  510/1117 
he  made  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On  the  return 
journey,  he  vnsited  Baghdad.  His  friend  Abu  1-Fath 
As^ad  b.  Muhammad  aJ-Mayhanl  (d.  523/1129  ac- 
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cording  to  Ibn  al-AtfaTr,  x,  660;  but  520  according 
to  Qjalal  Tehran  1318/1939, 

308)  was  then^^^eachlng  at  the  Ni?amiyya.  With 
Mayhanrs  assistance,  al-ShahrastSni  obtained  a post 
at  the  Ni?amiyya.  For  three  years,  and  with  con- 
siderable success,  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching, 
preaching,  disputation.  Around  514/1  120  he  returned 
to  Persia. 

The  Sal^juk  ruler  of  Khuras^  San^Jjar  had  re- 
cently taken  there,  in  511/1118,  the  full  title  of  sultan. 
Marw,  his  capital,  was  a magnet.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  Na?rr  al-Dm  Abu  '1-Kasim  Mahmud  b.  al- 
Muzaffar  al-Marwazi,  who  was  waztr  from  521  to 
526/1127-31  (see  HumaT  al-Shah raster  was 

appointed  nd*ib  of  the  chancellery  {diwdn  at-rasd*il).  He 
even  became  a close  friend  of  San^ar  and  “his  confi- 
dant” {^hih  sinihi).  However,  al-Shahrastanf  ultimately 
returned  to  his  native  village.  It  is  not  known  when, 
or  why.  The  fact  remains  that  there  was  a succes- 
sion of  tragic  events  in  the  year  548/  1 1 53.  The  sul- 
tan was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Qhuzz  Maru’  fell 

six  months  later,  and  the  Ghuzz  advanced  on 
Nish^pQr.  It  was  then,  according  to  the  tesrimony  of 
al-Sam*anr  related  by  Ibn  f^allikan,  that  al- 
Shahrastanf  died  in  his  native  village  “towards  the 
end  of  Sha*ban  548  [November  1153]”. 

Al-Shahrastanf  was  responsible  for  a score  of  works. 
See  the  precise  and  detailed  study  by  Na^nf,  Sharh-i 
hdl  ...t  also  Danish-pazhiih.  Mdma  vii,  72-80,  viii, 
61-5.  The  twelve  most  important  works,  beginning 
with  those  which  can  be  dated,  are: 

1 . al-Milal  wa  H-nihal,  which,  according  to  the 
author,  was  written  in  the  year  521,  i.e.  1127-8  (ed. 
Badran,  i,  630  (cf.  358)  = Uvre,  i,  662  (cf.  503)). 
There  arc  numerous  editions,  including  two  semi- 
criiical  ones:  W.  Cureton,  2 vols.,  London  1842-6; 
and  Muhammad  Path  Allah  Badran,  2 vols.,  Cairo 
1370-5/1951-5  fShaykh  Badran  has  published,  in  small 
format,  without  critical  apparatus  but  with  a thor- 
ough introduction,  a second  edition,  2 vols.,  Cairo 
1375/1956).  At  least  two  Persian  translations  exist:  by 
Turka-yi  Isfahan!  (in  843/1440),  Tehran  1321/1942, 
3rd  ed.  1350/1972,  and  by  Musfafa  b.  Khalikdad  (in 
1021/1612),  Tehran,  2nd  ed.  ' 1358/1979.  Turkish 
transladon  by  Nuh  b.  Mu?fafa  (d.  1070/1660),  Cairo 
1263/1847,  then  Istanbul  1279/1862.  German  trans- 
lation by  Th.  Haarbriicker,  Religionspartheien  und 
PhilosophenschuUn,  2 vok.,  Halle  1850-1,  repr.  Wiesbaden 
1969.  French  translation  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  D.  Gimaret,  J.  Jolivet  and  G.  Monnot,  Livre  des 
religions  et  de^  sectes^  2 vols.,  Louvain  1986-93.  There 
are  also  partial  translations. 

This  monumental  work  aspired  to  present  “the  doc- 
trinal opinions  of  all  the  world’s  people”,  i.e.  to  reveal 
the  entirety  of  religions  and  philosophies,  past  or  pre- 
sent. To  what  extent  it  succeeded  will  be  seen  at  a 
later  stage. 

2.  Kihdyal  al-akddm  Ji  Him  al-katdm^  later  than  the 
Milal  which  it  mentions  several  times  (e.g.  5,  1.10; 
377,  1.  17).  The  tide  is  given  at  the  end  of  p.  4.  The 
vocalisation  of  the  second  word  (and  not  al-ikddm  as 
Guillaume  writes;  this  has  already  been  noted  by 
P.  Kraus)  clearly  results  from  the  parallellism  between 
nihdydt  (note  the  plural)  akddm  ahl  al-kaldm  and  nihdydt 
awhdm  al-hukamd*  al-ildhiyytn  (503-4).  English  edition 
and  translation  by  Alfred  Guillaume,  The  Summa 
Philosophiae  Oxford  1934;  Arabic  text  alone  repr. 
Baghdad  n.d.  The  edition  is  mediocre;  the  “transla- 
tion” is  not  always  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  book  is  divided  into  20  chapters,  each  of 
which  examines  discussions  of  one  of  the  “founda- 
tions” {kawd*id)  of  theological  science.  This  classic  work 


has  been  understood  as  reviewing  the  attainments  of 
Muslim  theology.  In  fact,  it  sets  out  to  show  its  lim- 
its. “The  furthest  steps  of  the  people  of  kaldm*'  can- 
not be  exceeded.  Should  the  sum  total  of  theology 
not  be  an  admission  of  failure? 

3.  Adas' ala  ft  if^bdl  al-<(jatvkar  al-fard.  A brief  mono- 
graph on  the  concept  of  the  atom  {al-((^u^  alla4bJ  Id 
yata(^azzo*)y  edited  by  Guillaume  at  the  end  of  the 
Kthdya  (505-14). 

4.  Musdra*at  al-faldsifa,  ed.  Suhayr  Muhammad 

Mukhtar,  Cairo  1396/1976.  Faeplicidy  posterior  to  the 
Milal  ( 1 4),  this  litdc  book  is  dedicated  to  Ma^d  al-Dln 
Abu  ’1-Kasim  ‘/Vli  b.  l^aTar  aJ-MQsawF,  chief  {nakib) 
of  the  Imami  community  of  Tirmidh.  This  is  a 

thorough  criticism  of  Avicennan  philosophy.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  comprise  seven  “questions”,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  (118),  the  author  bemoans  the  serious  trou- 
bles of  the  time  and  comes  to  an  abrupt  end.  The 
circumstances  evoked  could  be  the  defeat  of  Sandjar 
by  the  Kara  KJlitay  in  536/ 1141. 

5.  Majadh  aTasrdr  wa-ma^dblh  al-abrdr^  edited  fac- 
simile of  the  uniamiy  with  introduction  and  index,  2 
vols.,  Tehran  1409  A.H./1368  A.H.S./1989.  The  text 
comprises  434  folios,  or  868  pages  with  25  lines.  It 
is  a Kur*anic  commentary.  After  an  autobiographical 
preface  come  the  12  chapters  of  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  Kur*an,  then  a complete  commen- 
tary on  the  first  two  suras.  The  first  volume  (up  to 
II,  122)  of  the  lost  autograph  manuscript  had  been 
composed  between  538  and  540.  It  is  not  known 
whether,  as  is  probable,  the  author  continued  beyond 
Surat  al-Bakara. 

6.  Ma(^lis  on  the  Creation  and  the  Order  {al-bhalk 
wa  Tamr).  This  remarkable  set  speech,  in  Persian 
(whereas  all  the  other  known  works  of  this  author  are 
in  Arabic)  was  delivered  in  Kh’^arazm:  it  is  not  known 
when.  It  was  edited  (in  38  pages)  by  Na^nl  at  the 
end  of  his  St^h-i  hdl  and  then  in  his  Du  maktuby 
Tehran  1369/1990. 

7.  ahAfandhu^j  wa  Tdydt.  Mentioned  by  BayhakT. 
Apparently  lost. 

8.  Kis^at  Musa  wa  TlQiadir.  Mentioned  by  Bayhakl. 
Apparently  lost. 

9.  Risdla  on  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Necessary  Being,  addressed  to  Sharaf  al-Zam^  Abu 
‘Abd  Allah  Muhammad  b.  Yusuf  al-Tlakl.  The  latter, 
a philosopher  and  physician  of  renown,  died  in 
536/1141  at  the  Battle  of  Katawam,  facs.  ed.  of  the 
unicum  in  Na^Tnl’s  Du  maklub. 

10.  Risdla  to  the  fCdfl  ‘Umar  b.  Sahl  (or  Sahlan?) 
against  Avicenna.  Manuscript. 

1 1 . Risdla  to  Muhammad  al-Sahlani.  Manuscript. 

12.  i^arh  sural  Tusuf  Mentioned  by  YakQt. 
Manuscript. 

The  contribution  of  this  vast  corpus  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  this  author  has  transmitted  and  pre- 
sented to  generations  of  readers  a mass  of  informa- 
tion on  previous  opinions  and  doctrines,  in  numerous 
domains.  First,  the  doctrines  of  sects  or  persuasions 
internal  to  Islam.  It  is  w^ith  these  that  the  Adilal  begins, 
at  length,  to  be  completed,  in  quite  another  way,  by 
the  Mhdya.  The  overall  picture  is  impressive,  aJthougi^g|-  Qom 
containing  inaccuracies.  “In  terms  of  the  scale  of  the 
text,  they  represent  litdc  that  is  of  importance.  But 
they  encourage  circumspection”  (D.  Gimaret).  Now 
the  detailed  survey  of  philosophers  occupies  the  longest 
section  of  the  AfilaL,  and  great  hopes  could  be  placed 
in  it.  In  fact,  it  derives  principally  from  two  sources: 
the  Siwdn  aThikma  and  the  Ard'  aTfaldsifa  of 
p>seudo-Ammonius.  Above  all,  he  projects  on  to  the 
majority  of  articles  the  religious  vision  of  the  Muslim 
thinkers.  At  a deeper  level,  and  despite  appearances, 
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^-^ahrastlnr  is  hostile  to  philosophy.  But  the 
has  yet  another  object.  Up  to  and  including  the  pres- 
ent day^fthis  book  owes  its  immense  reputadon  to  the 
treatment  of  religions  external  to  Islam:  Christians 
and  JewSj  Mazdaeans  and  Manichaeans,  hermeticist 
SabianSj  disciples  of  ancient  Arab  cults  and  of  Hin- 
du sects,  etc.  Not  one  of  these  chapters  is  of  inferior 
quality.  As  a carefully  crafted  whole,  they  remained, 
undl  the  18th  century,  totally  unique.  They  represent 
the  high  point  of  Muslim  histories  of  religion.  Finally, 
the  rediscovery  of  the  Mqfalih  td-asr^T  should  be  taken 
into  account.  Each  verse,  before  being  clarified  by 
the  corresponding  “mysteries”,  is  inidally  the  object  \ 
of  a commentary  which  could  be  described  as  das-  * 
sicaJ,  This  Iqfstr  is  situated  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
I^lur^Snic  commentaries,  equal  and  sometimes  supe- 
rior to  those  of  ai-TabarT  or  al-RSir  in  terms  of  pre- 
cision, breadth,  antiquity  and  variety  of  sources  quoted^ 
lists  of  the  sQras  in  pre-"Uihm5nic  collections,  Sa'^id 
b.  ^ubayr,  al-Hasan  al-Basrf,  aJ-KaJbr,  Abu  ^Ubayda, 
al-Farra*,  al-Za^i^^  and  many  others. 

Al-Sh  ahrastam  does  not  only  expound  the  thought 
of  others.  He  has  his  own,  which  b immediately  appar- 
ent in  the  refutation  of  Ibn  Sfna;  he  devotes  numerous 
monographs  to  this  purpose,  attacking  the  philosopher 
from  every  angle.  But  the  full  expression  of  al- 
^ahrastanfs  thought  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  sc. 
in  the  MajaEh  at-asrat.  Usually,  in  fact,  the  above- 
mentioned  long  classical  commentary  is  followed  by 
the  unfolding  of  “mysteries*'  (ajrar).  TT^e  author  insists 
on  presenting  them  as  received  from  a tradition,  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  Ibrth  bears  the  dis- 
tinct mark  both  of  his  personal  genius  and  of  his 
deep-rooted  conviction.  These,  scattered  amongst 
consistent  passages,  written  in  a compact,  sometimes 
vehement  style,  permit  the  reconstruction  of  a vision 
of  the  world. 

At  the  summit  is  God,  the  One,  of  Whom  we 
know  nothing  of  the  qualities  except  the  ipseity 
{huwij^a)r  The  world  of  the  Divine  Order  is  prior  to 
the  world  of  Creadon,  and  traverses  it,  in  seven  cycles, 
passing  from  the  universe  of  Laws  (domain  of  the 
inchoative,  musts^nqf)  to  that  of  Resurrection  (domain 
of  the  concluded,  The  divine  and  eternal 

letters  and  names,  the  origin  of  everything,  set  out 
their  manifestations  according  to  two  paral- 
lel lines:  verbal  allocutions  meaning 

the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  and  aedve  aUocutiorxs  {Jcalimai 
meaning  the  corporeal  individuality 
of  the  prophets,  the  J>j?^njs  and  their  heirs.  This 
dynamic  vision  is  dominated  by  two  principles:  the 
hierarchy  {taratJub)  of  beings,  and  the  opposition  {ta^ddef) 
which  pits  the  side  of  evil  against  the  side  of  good. 

This  is  evidendy  a Nizari  Isma^Tli  doctrine.  AI- 
Kh’^arazmr  and  aJ-Sam^am,  contemporaries  of  al- 
^hahrastam,  had  already  accused  him  of  Isma^Ilism. 
But  later,  he  was  generally  considered  to  be  a 
spokesman  for  Ash'arism.  In  recent  times,  Na'fnr  has 
re-opened  the  debate.  Decisive  clarification  is  finally 
given  by  the  M&jatth  ahastdr,  Al-Shahrastanf  fully 
adheres  there  to  the  positions  described  above,  and 
some  more  particular  points  establish  beyond  doubt 
that  his  thought  was  at  that  time  Isma'ilT.  He  does 
not  confine  himself,  cither  to  recognising  the  prerog-  , 
atives  of  the  Aht  with  regard  to  the  Kur'an,  | 

or  to  integrating  Isma^rlr  elements  into  a Sunni  the-  | 
ology.  He  propounds  a global  religious  view,  which 
he  has  received  and  accepted.  Since  when?  A long 
time  ago.  It  is  not  only  the  Mantis  and  the  Musdr^u 
which  are  impregnated  with  UmS^^rtrsm,  but  the  Mild 
and  the  Nihdya  also  bear  subde  hints  of  it. 

Should  our  author  therefore  be  seen  as  a secret 


but  licensed  member  of  the  .Alamtit  organisation?  Naslr 
aJ-Drn  al-TCbb  in  a pro-Isml'^llr  monograph  ai- 

mluk^  in  rasdil^  Tehran  1335/1956,  38), 

writes  that  his  great-uncle  must  have  been  a pupil  of 
the  Tadj  al-Dm  Sbahristana-f*.  But  this 

title  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Isma^nrs  of  Persia  (cf.  Daftary,  227,  336,  394).  The 
incidental  and  belated  statement  of  Tusf  is  thus  to 
be  treated  with  caution. 

BihiwgTaphy\  I.  Principal  older  biograph- 
ical notices.  Bayhakl,  Tdnhh  d-hldm  (— 

Taiimmrn  $xwdii  al-hikmd)^  Damascus  1365/1946, 

141-4;  Yakut,  al-huMdn^  Ekirut  1376/1957, 

iii,  377;  ibn  lyjallikan,  Wafaydt  al-dydn^  Cairo 
1367/1948,  iii,  403  (no.  583);  Dh^thabr,  a/-7*ar, 

Kuwait  1961-3,  iv,  132;  Subkl,  Tahakai  ai~ShdJ^iyy^ 
d-kubr&,  Cairo  1388/1969,  vi,  128-30. 

2.  Studies.  M.R.  DjalgAl  Na'lnl,  ^nrh-i  IjtSl  u 
&tkdT-i  Shahrastdril^  Tehran  1343/1964;  M.T. 

Dan ish -pazhuh . Dd*J  ^l-ddat  Td^  al-Ddn  Shohrisidna-i, 
in  Ndm(t-yi  ^uds,  vii-viii,  Ma^had 

1346-7/1967-8;  W.  Madelung,  AiSahrastdnls  Btreit- 
suhryi  g£g^  Avk^nja  wM  ihti  durch  TViijfr 

al-Din  oJ'-Tujj,  in  Aktm  des  VI L Kottgtesses  jur  Ardktik 
md  Isl^uAsstnsi^h^j  Gdttingen  1974  {Abkandlujigen  der 
Akademie  dtr  IVissenschqfim  in  Gottingen^  Phil. -Hist. 

KJassc,  Dritte  Folge,  no.  98),  250-9;  G.  Monnot, 
analyses  of  the  Mq/difh  ai~asTdr  in  AnnuaiK  de 
Prati^m  des  Hauies  BiudtSt  S&;tton  des  sciences  rei^ieuses^ 

Paris,  xcii-xcvii  (1983-9);  idem,  Ishm  et  Paris 

1986;  idem,  Vunivers  reli^mx  dd-ShaATosldni,  in  din - 
niiatVr..*,  ci  (1992-3),  198-201;  idem,  ce^ntr&perses 
theoi&giqiies  dans  Pmivre  de  Shahraslimif  in  Let  emtm^erse 
telig^mse  et  ses  J&tjtws,  ed.  A.  Le  Boulluec,  Paris  1995, 

281-95;  M.  ‘AJr  Adharshab,  ai-SkdhristdnT  wa-tc^siruhu, 
in  d-Tawhid^  no.  26,  Beirut  1407/1987,  43-64; 

J.  Jolivet,  analyses  of  oZ-Afur^ra^a,  in  Annuairt . . ., 
xcvii-c  (1988-92);  Angelika  Hartmann,  IsmS^Uitische 
Theobgie  bd  sunnidschm  ^Ulamd^  des  Mittelaiters?  ^ in 
“/Ar  aik  dher  seid  Btiider'^.  Festschrijk  A.  Th.  Bhouty 
60 r GebuTtstagj  cd.  L.  Hagemann  and  E,  Pulsfort, 
Wurzburg  1990,  190-206;  Farhad  Daftary,  Tke 
IsmS'ItiSf  thdr  ond  doctrines^  Cambridge  1990; 

D.  Gimaret,  art.  wa  T-nihal, 

(G.  MoNNm) 

al-SHAHRASTANI,  Sayyid  Mu^mmad  *Alr  al- 
Ijlusaynl,  known  as  Hibat  al-DIn  al-ShahrastImf'  ‘Iraki 
Shrr  religious  scholar  and  politician.  He  was 
bom  at  SSmarra’  on  20  May  1884.  His  pedigree, 
reaching  back  to  'AJT  b.  Abr  T^b,  is  given  by  Khakanf 
(see  BibL  below),  65.  The  nisba  al-^ahrastanf  is  that 
of  his  mother*s  family  and  was  adopted  by  Hibat 
al-Drn*s  father  (Xihr^F,  1414).  Both  of  his  parents 
descended  from  families  with  a long  tradition  of  rcli- 
gious_  scholarship,  with  branches  in  ‘Irak  (including 
the  A1  Hakfm),  Persia  and  elsewhere.  Two  works  by 
Hibat  a] -Din  concerning  the  history  of  his  family 
apparently  remained  unpublished  (TTihranl,  1413; 

I^ak^nr,  78,  nos.  39  and  64). 

After  the  death  there,  in  1 894,  of  the  famous  Mnrza 
Muhammad  Hasan  al-SblrazI,  Hibat  al-Dm father 
left  SSmarra*  and  returned  with  the  family  fSiahisar.COITI 
native  town,  Karbala*;  Hibat  al-Dm  began  his  reli- 
gious studies  there,  but  left  Karbala^  for  Na^iaf  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  his  father  in  1902.  In  Nadjaf,  he 
studied  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  mu^Uihid^ 
of  the  time,  such  as  Sayyid  Muhammad  Karim  al- 
YazdT  and  Shayldi  al-SharTa  aJ-Isfah^I,  and  especially 
with  Mulla  Muhammad  Kazim  al-Khur^anf 
known  as  Ajdtund.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  fields 
of  study,  Hibat  al-Dm  soon  developed  a special  inter- 
I est  in  the  modem  natural  sciences  and  in  the  inter- 
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prctation  of  its  recent  findings  according  to  some 
Muslim  modernist  writers  in  India  and  Egypt.  The 
first  and  most  important  fruit  of  his  endeavours  in 
this  respect  was  a book  on  astronomy  [see  *ii-m 
al-hay*a]  called  al-Hqy*a  wa  *l~Isldm.  It  was  published 
in  Baghdad  in  1910,  went  into  several  re-edidons  and 
was  translated  into  some  other  languages  (for  the  gen- 
esis of  this  book  see  Husaynf,  takdiniy  13-14;  for  a list 
of  transladons,  ibid.y  7).  In  March  1910,  Hibat  al-Dfn 
started  the  publicadon,  in  Na^jaf,  of  a monthly  peri- 
odical called  al-llm^  the  first  Arabic  journal  to  appear 
in  that  town  (‘Abd  aJ-Razzak  al-Hasanl,  Ta^rikh  al- 
?%hdja  al-itAkiyyay  i,  ’Sidon  1971,  30).  During  the  short 
period  of  its  publicadon  (the  number  of  its  issues 
reaching  only  21  in  total),  it  became  an  important 
platform  for  the  reformist  ideas  and  proposals  which 
were  discussed  in  the  circle  around  Khurasani.  Among 
these  topics  was  that  of  nakl  al-4iand*iz,  i.e.  the  trans- 
fer of  corpses  to  the  Shn  shrine  towns  and  their  bur- 
ial there.  This  practice  was  sharply  criticised  as  a hitfa 
by  Hibat  al-Din  in  al-*llm  (on  the  background  of  his 
criticism  and  on  the  ensuing  controversy  over  this 
issue,  see  Nakash,  esp.  192-7).  Being  ardently  in  favour 
of  the  constitutional  movement  in  Persia  [see  dustCr. 
iv],  he  became  involved  in  the  factional  strife  between 
its  supporters  and  critics  in  Na^al*  (see  Kb^§ni,  79- 
90;  Luizard,  243  ff.). 

Shortly  after  KhurSs&nr’s  death  in  December  1911, 
Hibat  al-Drn  stopped  publication  of  his  Journal  and, 
in  1912,  set  out  on  a long  journey  to  Syria  and 
Lebanon,  Egypt,  the  Hi^jSz  (where  he  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca),  Yaman  and  India.  He  relumed 
to  ‘Irak  in  1914.  Already  before  the  lime  when,  in 
November  1914,  Turkey  entered  the  First  World  War, 
Hibat  al-Din  as  well  as  a number  of  other  Shi*! 
*ulamd*  had  been  approached  by  Ottoman  officials  in 
order  to  find  support  for  the  common,  pan-Islamic 
4j,\had  against  the  Allies.  Hibat  al-Dfn  responded 
with  enthusiasm  (IQiSkanr,  69).  It  is  in  this  connec- 
tion that  he  produced,  in  1915,  a special  fatwd  [q  v.^ 
concerning  the  friendship  between  the  Muslims  and 
the  Germans  (German  tr.  H.  Ritter,  in  147,  iv  [1916], 
217-20;  for  the  background,  see  W.  Ende,  Iraq  in 
World  War  /,  in  R.  Peters  (ed.),  Proceedings  of  the  Mnlh 
Congress  of  the  Union  Europeenne  des  AratnsanU:  et  IsUmisantSy 
Leiden  1981,  57-71.) 

After  the  British  had  taken  Baghdad  in  March 
1917,  Hibat  al-Din  settled  again  in  Karbala’.  He  soon 
became  involved  in  the  resistance  against  the  British 
occupation,  which  culminated  in  the  revolt  of  1920 
(for  his  role  there,  see,  e.g.  ‘Abd  al-Razzak  al-Hasanf, 
al-Thawra  al-*irdk^a  al-kubrdy  ^Sidon  1972,  index  302; 
Luizard,  403  ff). 

In  September  1921,  Hibat  al-Din  became  Minister 
of  Education  in  the  second  cabinet  of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman 
al-Nakib.  His  term  of  office  was  marked  by  serious 
tensions  between  him  and  the  Director-General  at  the 
Ministry,  Safi*  al-Hu§rf  (see  the  latter’s  MudbakkvrdS  fi 
*l~Irdky  i,  Beimt  1967,  esp.  147-155,  and  Heine,  57-65). 
These  tensions,  together  with  a number  of  other  fac- 
tors, led  to  his  resignation  in  August  1922  (see  ‘Abd 
al-Razzak  al-Hasani,  Ta’rf&ft  al-wizdrit  al-Urdkiyya, 
'Baghdad  1988,  74-115).  From  1923  to  1934,  Hibat 
al-Din  served  as  president  of  the  Qjafarf  Court  of 
Cassation  {mahkamat  cU~tamfiz)y  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
soon  alter  his  taking  over  this  position  he  had  lost 
his  eyesight.  In  1934-5  he  was  a deputy  (for  Baghdad) 
in  the  Parliament  of  ‘Irak.  After  its  dissolution,  he 
chose  to  withdraw  to  Kazimiyya,  where  he  estab- 
lished, in  the  early  1940s,  the  Maktabat  al-Qiawadc^n, 
a rich  scholarly  library.  On  a few  occasions,  Hibat 
al-Din  later  on  voiced  his  opinion  in  political  mat- 


ters. Thus  his  visit  to  Persia  in  1955,  where  he  was 
received  by  many  *ulama*  and  a number  of  high  gov- 
ernment officials,  was  generally  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
further  strengthen  the  consolidation  process  between 
the  ^rf  clergy  and  the  Shah  after  the  ousting,  in 
1953,  of  the  Mu^addik  government  (see  Sh.  Akhavi, 

Religion  and  politics  in  contemporary  Iran^  Albany  1980, 

75-6).  He  died  in  Baghdad  on  2 February  1967. 

Bibliography:  1.  In  Arabic  and  Persian: 
Muhammad  Mahdi  al-‘Alawi  al-Sabzaw2LrT,  Hibat 
al-Din  al-Shahrastdnly  Baghdad  1930;  Mulla  ‘Ali 
Wa‘i?-i  Khivabani.  Kildb-i  *Ulam&-yi  Tehran 

1946,  201-11  (based  on  SabzawSrfs  book);  ‘Ali 
al-Khakani.  Sh^^ori*  al-f^ari  aw  al-na^iafiyydty  Na^af 
1956,  X,  65-94;  KhanbSba  Mush^r,  Mu*allifin-i 
kutub-i  cdpiy  iv,  Tehran  1963,  282-5;  Sayyid  Ahmad 
al-Husayni,  takdim,  in  al-Hcy*a  wa  H-isldmy  ^Na^af 
1965,  3-16;  Agha  Buzurg  al-TihrSni,  Tabakdt  a^ldm 
al-ibfOy  i/4:  .Nukabd*  al-bashor  ft  H-kam  al-rdbi*  *adlory 
NaOiaf  1968,  1413-18;  I^a‘far  al-Kbalili,  Hdkadhd 
*araftuhumy  ii,  Baghdad  1968,  195-212;  Kurkis 
‘Awwad,  Mu*<^am  al-mu*aUfin  al-*ndkyyiny  iii,  Baghdad 
1969,  438-41;  Mirza  Muhammad  ‘AJi  Mudarris, 

Rcyhdnat  al-adaby  vi,  H'abriz  n.d.  [1970?],  350-2; 

Muhsin  al-Amin,  Aydn  cU-sh^ay  ed.  Hasan  al-Amin, 

Beirut  1986,  x,  261;  Na§ir  Bakiri  Bidihindi,  ^arh-i 
hdl  u>a  dthdr-i  Ayatullah  aUVzmd  Scyyid  Hibat  al-Din 
Husaynt  Stcihrastdniy  in  Midikdt  (Mashhad), 
no.  31  (1991),  105-18. — More  or  less  incomplete 
lists  of  §hahrast2kni*s  writings,  including  trs.  of  some 
of  his  works  into  other  languages,  are  to  be  found 
in  several  of  the  publications  mentioned  above;  see 
especially  ‘Awwad,  Khakani  (giving  numerous  titles 
also  of  unpublished  writings),  Tihrani,  Mushir  and 
Bidihindi,  and  further,  Hasan  al-Amin,  in 
Iviii  (1970),  502-3. 

2.  In  Western  languages:  P.-J.  Luizard,  La 
formation  de  rirak  contemporainy  Paris  1991;  P.  Heine, 

Schulen  fir  Beduinen- Kinder?  J^ur  Geschichte  des  Erziehung- 
swesens  in  modemen  Iraky  in  Al-Rafdayn.  Jahrbuch  zu 
Geschichte  und  Kultur  des  modemen  Iraqy  ii,  Wurzburg 

1993,  57-65;  Y.  Nakash,  The  ShiUs  of  Iraqy  Princeton 

1994.  See  also  references  given  in  the  text  above. 

(W.  Ende) 

SHAHRAZAD.  a figure  in  the  Thousand  and 
One  Mights. 

As  E.  Cosquin  has  shown,  the  motif  of  the  wise 
young  woman  who  tells  stories  in  order  to  put  off, 
and  at  length  remove  a danger,  comes  from  India. 

The  name,  confirming  Ibn  al-Nadim’s  statement  about 
the  Iranian  source  of  the  Mights  [see  alf  layla  wa- 
layla],  is  Persian,  derived  from  cihrdzdd  “of  noble 
appearance /origin.”  In  Ibn  al-Nadim’s  report,  Shah- 
raz&d  is  of  royal  blood;  in  al-Mas‘udrs,  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a vizier.  Of  greater  interest  are  the  varia- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  frame  story.  In  Ibn  al-Nadim, 
as  in  the  Bul^k  and  Second  Calcutta  editions  of  the 
.hlightSy  §b^firazlid  becomes  a mother,  thus  securing 
the  goodwill  of  the  king  who  already  admires  her 
mind.  In  the  Breslau  edition  and  in  several  mss.  which 
date  from  the  period  between  the  10ih/16th  and 
12th/ 18th  centuries,  Shahrazad’s  last  m|g|- QQpp| 

eludes,  a compressed  version  of  the  prologue.  Tine 
king,  who  sees  himself  in  the  story,  admits  that  his 
deeds  of  blood  had  been  wicked  and  sinful. 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  prologue  to  the 
.Nights  (the  deceived  royal  husbands,  their  wanderings 
and  seduction  by  the  (Hinnts  prisoner)  appieared  in 
Europe  early.  In  a novella  by  Giovanni  Sercambi  of 
I Lucca  (d.  1424),  the  diinnl  has  turned  into  a Sienese 
burgher  carrying  his  young  wife  in  a box.  Ariosto 
! uses  the  first  theme  {Orlando  FuriosOy  xxviii).  Shahrazad 
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herself  was  only  introduced  to  the  Western  world  by 
Gall  and,  and  remains  there,  in  her  appearances  in 
Literature  in  Gautier,  Poe,  and  many  others)  and 
music  (as  in  the  violin  solos  in  Rimsky^Korsakov^s 
symphonic  suite)  a more  or  less  exotic  visitor  Her 
character  is  central  to  a large  number  of  modem 
Arabic  plays  and  novels. 

Mibliographjn  E.  Cosquin,  Etudes /olkloriqties^  Paris 
1922,  265-309;  H.  and  S.  GrotzfeJd,  Die  Er^dAiuf^ 
aits  Tausmdundemer  J^aehtf  Darmstadt  1984,  50-68; 
H,  Grotzfeid,  j/egketed  eonciusiens  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  in  JdZ,  xvi  (1985)  73-87;  H.  Ahoul-Hussein 
and  Ch.  Pellat,  Ch^hhazade^  personnage  iiM^airey  with 
bibl.  of  both  Arabic  and  Western  works,  Algiers 
1981.  On  the  name,  see  F.  Justi,  Iranisehes  Mimenbuehf 
Marburg  1895,  163a.  (A.  Hamori) 

SHAHRAZUR,  ShahrizOr  (in  ^araf  Khan 
Bldirsfs  Shahra-zul),  a district  in  western 

Kardist^  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Awraman  moun- 
tain chain,  essentially  a fertile  plain  some  5B  x 40 
km/ 36  X 25  miles  in  area,  watered  by  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tan^arS  river,  which  flows  into  the  Sirw^an 
and  eventnaily  to  the  DiyMS  and  Tigris.  In  the  wide 
sense,  Sbahrazur  denoted  in  Ottoman  rimes  the  eydkl 
or  province  of  Kirkuk,  a source  of  considerabie  con- 
fusion in  geographical  terminology.  The  district  is 
closely  associated  with  the  Ahl-i  Hakk  [f.i'.],  and  the 
initiates  of  the  sect  await  the  Last  Judgment  which 
is  to  take  place  on  the  plain  of  Shah  raz  or;  **on  the 
threshing  floor  of  Sbahrazur  ^amtajilnda) 

all  the  faithful  will  receive  their  due". 

History,  For  the  epoch  of  the  Assyrians,  Billerbeck 
places  at  ShahrazQr  the  centre  of  the  Zamua  coun- 
try, inhabited  at  the  time  of  ASSum^ir-pal  by  the 
LuUu  people.  Streck  seems  to  agree  with  this  locali- 
sation of  Zamua  (^,  xv  [1900],  284).  The  Arabs 
(Abu  Dulaf ) associated  with  ShahrazQr  (more  precisely 
Duzdan)  the  biblical  legends  concerning  Saul  {JTalut) 
and  David,  which  suggests  the  presence  in  these  dis- 
tricts of  strong  Jewish  colonies. 

The  numerous  tumuli  in  the  plain  of  Shahrazur 
confirm  the  testimony — of  Theophanes  as  wcU  as  of 
AbQ  Dulaf — regarding  the  number  of  settlements  in 
this  region.  The  most  important  town  bore  the  name 
of  Nim-az-ray  (Nim-rah),  i,e,  “half-way"  between 
Ctesiphon  and  the  great  fire-altar  of  (Tafeht-i 

Sulaym^  in  AdharbSydj^).  Cirikov  and  Herzfeld  (on 
his  map)  identify  Nimrah  with  Guranbar,  and  this 
corresponds  with  the  indication  of  Abu  Dulaf  regard- 
ing the  proximiry  of  the  town  to  the  mountains  of 
^a*ran  and  ZaJm.  The  most  persistent  tradition  [I bn 
al-FaJk^h,  199;  MustawB,  107)  attributes  its  construc- 
tion to  the  S^anid  Kaw5dh,  the  son  of  P£r6z 
(488-531).  The  ruins  of  a S^sSnid  bridge  on  the  Sirwan 
protected  by  the  fort  of  ^amtran  indicate  the  line 
of  communications  of  Nim-rah  with  Kasr-i  Shtrm.  At 
this  latter  point,  the  route  coming  from  Ctesiphon 
forked  to  run  towards  Hamadan  and  towards 
^ahrazur  (ibn  Rusta,  164;  Idtfsi,  cd,  jaubert,  156). 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Rawlinson  {JRAS 
[1868],  296-300),  the  monument  of  P%-kulr  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Slrwln  not  far  from  the  ford  of 
Bankhelmi  marked  a station  on  the  road  from  Nim-rlh, 
wliich  the  great  explorer  thought  was  to  be  found  at 
Ylstn-iapa  to  the  north-west  of  the  plain  of  Shahrazur. 
As  the  monument  dates  back  to  the  epoch  of  the  first 
Sas^ids,  the  road,  before  the  construction  of  Nim-r^, 
might  well  have  followed  another  direction  in  the 
plain.  According  to  Ibn  fChurradadlt b ih  (120)  the 
Sas^ids,  after  their  accession  to  the  throne,  made  a 
pilgrimage  on  foot  to  ^Tz.  The  monument  of  PSy-kQlr 
may  mark  the  road.  Finally,  the  Kurds  told  Rich 


(i,  269)  that  '^thc  ancient  town  of  Shahrazur"  was  at 
Klzkal^a  to  the  south-east  of  Arbet  (cf  Haussknecht^s 
map). 

Shahrazur,  forming  part  of  the  diocese  of  Beth  Gar- 
may  (Ba-|^armak)  is  often  mentioned  In  the  history 
of  the  Nestorian  Church.  The  ^ngdie^n  OnmUtk  (ed. 
Chabot,  Paris  1902,  266)  gives  the  names  of  its  bish- 
ops between  554  and  605. 

During  his  third  Persian  campaign,  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  spent  the  month  of  February  in  628  in 
Shahrazur  “laying  waste  the  district  and  towns  by 
fire"  {TTiepphaitis  Chronographs,  ed.  de  Boor,  323:  t6v 

Iia^upov;  Chmnieon  Pasehale,  ed,  Dindorf,  i,  730:  ecaq 
Tofi  luEpcFoupoiv — the  two  graphies  indicate  the  pro- 
nunciation and  not  -zdr). 

The  Arabs  had  reached  Shahrazur  even  in  Sas^d 
times  (Ibn  aJ-Fakih,  130).  The  remote  situation  of 
Shahrazur  frequently  attracted  rebels  and  schismatics 
to  it  (KharidjTs.  KhurramfsV  The  district  is  often  men- 
tioned along  with  Damagban  and  Darabad  (Kudama, 
232),  the  exact  sites  of  which  are  unknown.  In  the 
time  of  Abii  Dulaf  (338/950),  there  were  in  Shahrazur 
60,0CK)(?)  tents  of  Kurds:  Djalall  (Rich,  i,  280, 
Qhellali?),  Basyan,  Hakamt  and  Suir  fShOll?!. 

The  same  author  counts  ^iz  (perhapss  a misread- 
ing, cf.  Hoffmann,  251)  among  the  towns  of^ahrazQr 
and  mentions  a htde  town  Duzdan(?)  between  NFm-rah 
and  ^Iz.  The  other  names  of  places  in  die  region 
of  Shahrazur  were  Tirand^ah  (Ibn  ai-AthTr),  Kina(?) 
and  Daylamastan  (Yakut),  Between  400  and  434/ 
1010-43,  scions  of  the  Kurdish  dynasty  of  the  Hasan- 
way  bids  ruled  at  Shahrazur.  In  the  6th/ 1 2th  century 
the  Turkomans  and  the  Zangid  Atabegs  held  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  time  of  Y^kui,  Muzaflar  aJ-Dm  Ktikbori, 
Atabeg  of  Irbil,  had  settled  himself  there.  In  623/1226 
an  earthquake  ruined  the  district.  According  to 
al--Umarr  (d.  749/1348),  Shahrazur  “before  its  depop- 
ulation" was  inhabited  by  Kusa  Kurds  (Rich,  i,  281 
notes  a few  remnants  of  them  in  this  region;  cf.  also 
place-names  like  Kosa-madina,  Mamenu-Kosa).  After 
the  capture  of  Baghdad  by  Hulagu,  these  Kurds 
migrated  to  Egypt  and  Syria  and  their  place  was 
taken  by  the  ywsna(?)  who  “are  not  true  Kurds”, 
The  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  mountaineers  of 
Awraman,  who  still  occupy  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  a Kusa  whom  A.  von 
Lc  Coq  met  in  1901  at  Damascus  spoke  the 
dialect  which  is  not  a proper  Kurdish  one, 

TtmUr  crossed  ShahrazQr  in  803/1411  on  his  way 
from  Baghd^  to  Tabrfz  {^i^r-ndTrut,  li,  370;  az  rdh-i 
Shfduizur  ijua  Kaiaghti?)). 

^ahrazur  played  an  important  part  in  the  Turco- 
Persian  wars.  According  to  the  the  Ar- 

dilan  family  [see  stfWAj  had  been  at  first  settled  in 
Shahrazur.  The  local  history  of  Sinna  even  claims 
that  the  fort  of  Zalm  was  built  by  Baba  Ardilm  in 
564/1158.  Sultan  Sdleyman  1 about  944/1537  sent 
the  governor  of  'Ami,diyya  to  conquer  ^ahrazur  but 
although  a fortress  was  built  at  Gul-'^anbar,  the  Ar- 
dilan  re-established  their  authority  in  the  region 
84),  ^ah  'Abbas  I dismantled  this  for- 
tress, but  it  was  restored  during  the  Persian  campaign 
of  IGiosrew  Pasba  [^.o.]  in  1039/1630.  The  treaty  of 
1049/1639  allotted  to  Turkey  the  western  slope  of 
the  Awraman  with  the  fort  of  Zalm.  Changes,  how- 
ever, must  have  taken  place  slowly,  for  Tavernier  on 
his  journey  in  1644,  seems  to  place  the  Turco-Persian 
frontier  much  further  west.  The  representative  of 
Sulayman  Kban,  Wd^  of  Ardilan,  maintained  a gar- 
rison in  a "large  town”,  the  situation  of  which  cor- 
responds to  that  of  Gul-'anbar.  We  may  note  here 
that  Tavernier  seems  to  mention  the  town  of  Altun- 
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k<Jprti{?)  under  the  namo  "Shchrascul”. 

Ardtlan  being  finally  removed  From  Sb^hrasidr,  the 
district  was  govcrne<J|- by  local  hereditary  chiefs  who 
received  their  investiture  from  Istanbul.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  cemury,  the  governor  of  *Iraks  Hasan 
Pa^ha^  was  allowed  by  the  Porte  to  have  southern 
Kurdistan  placed  under  his  coniroL  The  of 

ShahrazQr  was  then  formed  containing  the  san<i^aks  of 
Kirkuk,  Arbil,  Koy-sandiak,  Kara-£olan  (^Srab^er), 
Rawandux  and  Harfr,  the  rrmlestUims  of  which  were 
appointed  from  Baghdad  (l^ur^Fd  Efendr^  i99-2f>2). 
But  soon  the  Baban  chiefs  [see  sulayma^niyya]  attained 
to  power,  and  Shahrazur  was  placed  under  them. 
After  the  administrative  reforms  of  1867  and  the  cre- 
ation Oif  the  of  Mawsil,  the  name  of  Shahrazur 

was  given  to  the  of  Kirkuk  (the  kadds^  were: 

Kirkuk,  Arbil,  Raniya,  Rawandu^,  Koy  and  Salahiyya), 
but  to  complete  the  confusion,  the  plain  of  Shahrazur 
proper  was  included  in  the  sandiak  of  SulaymSniyya 
(see  Cuinct,  Ti^r^iie  d"Asi£y  ii,  764). 

From  the  18th  century,  a branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Ujaf  [see  sinna}  had  been  established  on  Turkish  ter- 
ritory. The  plain  of  Sh^thrazur,  as  well  as  many  vil- 
lages in  Kifrl,  Pan^ywin,  etc.,  belonged  before  die 
world  war  to  the  powerful  ^jaf  chiefs,  'Othman  Pasha 
and  Mabmud  Pa^a,  This  family  exercised  adminis- 
trative functions,  of  which  the  Porte  gradually  tried 
to  deprive  them.  For  a considerable  time,  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  Shahrazur  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  widow  of  ^Othman  Pallia,  the  energetic  ^Adila 
Kijanum,  a native  of  Sinna.  Soane  has  given  an  in- 
teresting description  of  her  little  coun  at  AJab^a. 

After  1920,  the  district  came  within  the  newly- 
formed  Kingdom  (after  1958,  Republic)  of  *Irak.  To- 
day the  district  is  known  as  the  plain  of  HaJabdja, 
from  its  main  urban  and  administrative  centre,  a town 
which  has  grown  stcaddy  since  its  repopulation  by 
Qjaf  Kurds  in  the  I8ih  century.  The  plain  now  in- 
cludes an  cKtensive  irrigation  system  formed  by 
damming  the  Tan  and  Sirwan  rivers. 

Finally,  one  should  add  that  the  plain  has  exten- 
sive archaeological  remains,  including  tells  and  ruined 
fortresses  guarding  the  plain  from  invasion  from  the 
cast. 

Bibliograph  y:  Rawlinson,  Memoir  on  the  of  the 
Atropaieniim  Eebatana^  in  JRGS^  x (1841),  41-101; 
Gerland,  Die  persisehen  Feidcitge  d.  Kaisers  Heraetius^  in 
Lii,  1894,  330-70;  A.  Pemice,  Um- 
peratore  Er^iw,  Florence  1905,  165. 

For  the  Arabic  sources,  see  Le  Strange, 
Lands  ^ the  eaiiphaie^  190-1,  and  Schwarz, 

Iran  im  Miitelalter^  694-705.  For  AbQ  DulaPs  impor- 
tant information,  see  Minorsky,  Abu-Dulqf  Aitj'ar  ibn 
Muhalhirs  tranels  in  Iran  (eirea  AM,  950) ^ Cairo  1 955, 
tr.  40-.3  (with  map),  comm.  83-4;  and  for  al- 
‘Umar^s  Masdtik  see  Qiiairemere^s  tr.  in 

Notk&t  et  eictraits^  xiii,  Paris  1838.  See  also  Ha^^T 
KhaJtfa.  ^ihdn-ntimd^  Istanbul  1145,  445  (tr,  in 
Charmoy,  Cher^-nameh^  i/1,  127,  423);  Tavernier, 
L$s  SVC  Paris  1692,  i,  197;  Rich,  Pfarratwe  of 

a residenee  in  Kdordistan^  London  1036,  i,  107,  269, 
290-391;  Hammer-Purgstall,  GO/?“,  iii  (events  of 
1630);  ^tter,  Erdkunde,  Lx,  442-7,  459;  F.  Jones, 
J^armtioe  of  a joum^  to  the  Jronti^  of  and  Persia^ 

in  Sei^hrms  dke  re^cords  of  the  Bombay  GovetnmenL 

N.S.  xliil,  Calcutta  n.d.,  204;  Cirikov,  Put^mi 
St.  Petersburg  1875,  438,  and  passim\  Khurshtd 
Efcndr,  Siydhai-ndmayi  hudud  (Russ.  tr»  1877); 
^akrazur  ^dkti^  199-262;  Hoffmann,  Auszdge  aus 
^rischen  Alien  pets,  Mdr^er^  Leipzig  1880,  354  and 
passim\  L.  Soane,  In  disguise  to  Mesopotamia  and 
Kurdistan,  Ij^ndon  1912,  M926;  Admiralty  Hand- 
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books,  Iraq  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  London  1944,  262-3, 

265,  372,  532-3,  541. 

Cartography:  Map  by  F.  Jones;  Haus.sknecht- 
Kicpcrt,  Routm  im  Orimty  iii,  Kurdistan  and  Irak; 

E.  Herzfeld,  Paikutk  Monument  and  imeription  of  the 
mrfy  histagi  of  the  Sasanian  Empire,  Berlin  1924,  map 
L 200,000.  (V.  _Minorsky-[C.E.  Bosworth]) 

al-SHAHRAZURL  the  nisba  of  four  distin- 
guished dignitaries,  great-grandfather,  grand- 
father, father  and  son,  originally  from 
Maw^il  and  occupying  important  offices  under  the 
Sal4|u^,  Zangids  and  Ayyubids. 

The  latest  in  date  of  the  members  of  ibis  presti- 
gious line  of  Sliafi‘T  fd^edid'  was  Muhyi  al-DTn  Abu 
^amid  Muhammad  b.  Kamal  al-Dtn  Abi  'l-Fadl 
Muhammad  b.  'Abd  All^  al-Sbahrazun.  He  was  a 
disciple  in  jikh  at  Baghdad  of  Abu  Mansur  Ibn 
ai-Razzaz.  He  entered  the  service  of  Nuf  al-DTn  b. 

Zangi  (d.  569/1174  [^.a])  at  Damascus,  replacing  his 
father  as  minfeter  in  Safar  55 5/ February ^March  I 160, 
and  was  subsequendy  kadi  of  Aleppo  and  then  Maw^il. 

He  achieved  fame  and  influence  there,  having,  like 
his  father,  the  reputation  of  being  a generous  and 
enlightened  maecenas;  according  to  Ibn  Khallikan. 
one  day  he  gave  the  Jiikahd^f  writers  and  poets  a gift 
of  10,000  dinara.  Whilst  acting  as  chief  kdd^  at  Maw^il, 
it  is  related,  he  never  imprisoned  anyone  who  had 
not  paid  a debt  of  two  dinars  or  less,  preferring,  if 
necessary,  to  pay  the  debt  himself  His  biographers 
attribute  to  him  a certain  number  of  verges  judged 
competent,  and  among  his  poetic  descriptions  is  that 
of  a bat  and  of  abundantly-falling  snow,  whilst  other 
poems  treat  such  varied  themes  as  friendship,  fidelity, 
etc.;  on  his  father's  death,  in  572/1176-7,  he  com- 
posed an  elegy  upon  him. 

The  author  of  jTia^GJTiai,  Abu  'l-'^AJa^  jAhmad  b.  AbT 
Bakr  al-Razf  al-Hanaft  (who  seems  to  have  lived 
towards  die  end  of  the  6th/ 12th  century),  dedicated 
30  mr^dmdt  to  the  chief  judge  of  Mawsil,  Muhyf  aJ-Dm 
al-^ahrazurf,  who  died  at  Mawsil  in  DJumada  t 
586 /June  1 190  aged  62  (but  al-Safadr  places  his  death 
in  QjumSda  11  584/ August  1188). 

Bibliography:  *Imad  al-Dln  al-Katib  al-Isfahanl, 

Khatfdat  ai-kasr^  3rd  part,  iv-v,  Damascus  1955-9; 

Ibn  Khallikan,  Cairo  1367/1948,  iii,  379,  no,  571; 

Safadr,  Wsjt,  i,  210-12,  no.  138;  Ibn  al-^Imad, 

IV,  287.  _ (A.  Ben  Abdess£iL£m) 

au-SHAHBAZURI,  Shams  au-Dtn  Mu^mmao  b. 
MAHMriJ,  Illuminati onist  philosopher  of  the 
7th/ 13th  century. 

He  has  suffered  by  an  ironical  stroke  of  fate,  in 
that,  although  he  wrote  a substandal  work  on  the 
biographies  of  thinkers,  sages  and  scholars  of  the  times 
preceding  his  own,  his  own  Ufe  Is  totally  unknown. 

Hence  neither  his  birth  nor  his  deadi  date  are  known; 
only  a copyisi^^s  note  indicates  that  he  was  still  alive 
in  687/1208  (cf.  H.  Corbin's  in  trod,  to  his  CEmaes 
philiisophiqties  et  mystiques  d^al-.^rawardi,  ii,  Tehran- Paris 
1976,  p.  bod).  His  own  written  oeuvre  was  neverthe- 
less considerable.  His  Mi^hat  al-arwdh  wa-rawdat  ai-tfrdh 
[Ji  td'rftt  al-hukamd^  ooa  l-faksifa)  gives  122  biogra- 
phies of  philosophers  of  Antiquity  and  the  Islamiq3|-  Qom 
period,  of  which  the  notice  on  ^ihah  aJ-Dln  Yahya 
al-SuhrawardT  [^.gJ  (ed.  S.H.  Nasr  in  his  Persian 
introd.  to  (Euvres  phihsophiques,.  ii,  J3-30)  remains  our 
main  source  of  information  on  this  principal  diayldi 
of  the  IshrakTs.  His  Rasd^il  ai-^hudiura  al-ildhijyai  dated 
680/1282,  are  a real  encyclopaedia  of  philosophy  and 
the  sciences,  in  which  ai-Shahrazurrs  own  JUumina- 
tionist  beliefs  do  not  affect  at  all  his  objectivity  in  set- 
ting forth  the  various  doctrines  concerned  (resume  and 
analysis  by  Husayn  Diya'r,  Mu^arri/i  wa  harrasT-yi 
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nusfsho-yi  ^a^ara-yi  ilahiyya  in  Ma4iaUayi 

Iran^inasiy  ii/1  [1990]).  His  K.  ^-Rumuz  wa  H-amthdl 
is  a ureatise  on  noeiics  concerning  the  modalities  of 
metaphysical  knowledge  by  the  Illuminative  Way.  But 
paradoxically,  al-Shahrazurf  seems  to  have  revealed 
his  most  inner  personal  beliefs  in  his  commentaries 
on  the  two  basic  works  of  aJ-Suhrawardl,  the  Hikmat 
al-ishrdk  and  the  Taiztnhdl^  commentaries  which  have 
done  much  to  reveal  the  ihqyiih  of  the  lUuminationists’ 
thought,  and  which  inspired  other  later  commenta- 
tors such  as  Kutb  al-Dln  al-Shfrazi  [y.w.]  on  the  first 
work  and  Ibn  Kammuna  on  the  second — at 

least,  in  the  opinions  of  Corbin  and  DiyS’L  Al- 
Sbahrazurf  seems  to  have  been  totally  taken  up  by 
al-Suhrawardrs  Illuminadonist  philosophy — possibly  as 
the  result  of  a sudden  conversion,  in  Corbin’s  con- 
jecture, since  there  are  no  references  to  the  sheykh  in 
the  K.  al-RumuZy  ostensibly  the  oldest  of  al-Shahrazurf’s 
works  (cf.  En  Islam  tranigriy  Paris  1971,  ii,  347).  In  his 
commentary  on  the  Hikmat  he  goes  so  far 

as  to  describe  himself  as  the  koyyim  ‘‘upholder”  of  the 
science  of  that  work,  thus  claiming  a hierarchic  func- 
tion in  the  chain  of  Illuminationist  theosophists  which 
remains  somewhat  mysterious  to  us  now  (i^u/.,  348). 

At  all  events,  one  should  stress  the  indep>endence 
of  mind  of  a scholar  who  proclaimed  loudly  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  (and  of 
the  Greek  sages  in  generaJ)  at  a time  when  the 
anti-rationalist  Ash*arf  reaction  was  gaining  ground 
everywhere.  Nevertheless,  al-^ahrazQrf,  in  his  com- 
mentaries, stands  out  as  much  more  than  a servile 
glosser  on  Aristotle  or  on  al-Suhrawardf;  he  displays 
there  the  work  of  a true  thinker,  dialectician  and 
philosopher. 

Bibliography:  Al-SharazurTs  works,  despite  their 
great  interest  for  the  history  of  Islamic  thought, 
have  only  been  partially  edited  so  far.  There  is  an 
ed.  of  his  Nazhat  al-carwdh  by  KhurshFd  Ahmad, 
HaydarAbSd  Dn.  1976,  a Persian  tr.  by  DiyS*  ^-Dln 
Durrl,  as  K.  Kanz  al-hikma,  Tehran  1937,  and,  under 
its  original  title,  by  M.‘A.  Tabriz!,  ed.  M.T. 
Dinisb-PaghQh  and  M.  Sarwar  MawlaT,  Tehran 
1986.  His  comm,  on  the  Hikmat  al-i^hrak  also  has 
a critical  ed.  by  Piya*r,  Tehran  1993,  with  a Fr. 
tr.  of  the  Preface  by  Corbin  in  his  Le  Lxvre  de  la 
Sagesse  orientaU^  Paris  1986,  75  ff.  (P.  Lory) 
SHAHR.I  SABZ  [see  Kisil] 

SHAHRIR  [see  ta’rT»j]. 

SHAHRIST AN  (p.)  “province”,  “provincial 
capital”,  “[large]  town”.  The  word  continues 
Middle  Persian  ihahrestdriy  which  has  the  same  mean- 
ings, though  it  is  certainly  possible  that  it  goes  back 
even  further  to  an  unattested  Old  Persian  *xsa(a-stdna-. 
In  any  case,  it  is  derived  from  stohr  [q.v,] — or  its 
ancestor — and  -stdna  “place”  (in  compounds);  a 
skfdiristdn  is  thus  literally  a “place  of  kingship”,  i.e. 
the  seat  of  the  local  representative  of  royal  power  (the 
provincial  capital)  and  then  also  the  region  over  which 
that  representative  exercised  his  authority  (the  prov- 
ince itself).  The  semantic  background  is  similar  to 
that  of  Aramaic  mdintd/ mditta  (the  source  of  the  Arabic 
loan-word  madina)y  etymologically  “place  of  judgment”, 
then  both  “town”  (as  the  seat  of  a judge)  and 
“province”  (the  area  under  the  authority  of  a judge). 
T^ere  is  a little  Middle  Persian  text,  put  together  (at 
least  in  its  extant  form)  during  the  *Abbasid  period, 
listing  the  ^ahrestdns  of  the  SSs&nid  empire  with  brief 
remarks,  mostly  of  mythological  content,  on  each  one 
of  them  (see  the  edition,  with  translation  and  very 
extensive  notes,  by  J.  Markwart,  ed.  G.  Messinna,  A 
catalogue  of  the  provincial  capitals  of  Erdnshahr^  Rome  1931). 
In  Islamic  Persia,  “Shahristan”  is  frequently  used, 
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in  effect  as  a place  name,  to  distinguish  the  princi- 
pal town  of  a given  region  from  the  eponymous 
province,  or  else  to  single  out  that  part  of  the  provin- 
cial capital  in  which  the  seat  of  government  was 
located.  Among  the  places  mentioned  in  classical  texts 
that  were  known  alternatively,  or  even  exclusively,  by 
this  name  one  can  mention: 

(1)  Sabur  (older:  Bishabuhr)  in  Pars  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  ^ahristan,  whereby  al-Mukaddasi  spec- 
ifies that  it  is  the  provincial  capital  {ka^aba)  of  Sabur 
which  is  known  by  this  name,  as  opposed  to  the  other 
towns  {muduri)  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Kazarun.  See 
al-Mu^ddasi,  30,  424,  432;  Yakut,  342. 

(2)  The  city  of  Isfahan  (Sipahan)  consisted  of  two 
parts,  ^ahristan  (also  called  al-Madfna  and  Djayy, 
evidently  the  seat  of  the  governor)  and  Djahudhan 
(Arabicised:  al-Yahudiyya,  i.e.  the  old  Jewish  quarter). 
See  Hudud  al-^dlam,  131;  al-I?falihri  198-9;  Yakut,  343. 

(3)  The  city  of  Djurc^jan  (Guigan)  also  consisted 
(according  to  the  Hudud  al~*dlam^  133)  of  two  parts, 
Shahristan  and  Bakrabad,  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  river  Hirand.  See  also  al-Mukaddasi,  30,  354, 
357;  Ibn  al-Fakih,  330. 

(4)  Kath»  the  new  capital  of  Kh**^arazm.  was,  ac- 
cording to  al-Mukaddasi  (30,  287),  also  known  as 
Shahristan. 

(5)  Al-Mukaddasi  (360)  says  that  Shahristan  was  the 
name  given  to  the  seat  of  government  in  Brw*n 
(Barwan?),  the  capital  {ka^aba)  of  Day  lam. 

(6)  Shahristana  (al-Mu^ddasi,  51),  Sharistana  (idem, 
300-1  n.  1;  320)  or  Shahristan  (Ya]jLut,  343-4)  was  the 
name  of  a town  in  Khurasan,  three  days’  journey 
from  Nasa,  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  al- 
Sb^rastani  [^.i>.].  Yakut  says  that  he  was  present 
when  it  was  sacked  by  the  Mongols  in  617/1220. 

Modem  Iran  is  divided  into  43  shahristdnSy  or  sub- 
provincial  administrauve  districts. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article. 

(F.C.  DE  Blois) 

SHAHRIYAR,  Sayyid  (or  Mir)  Muhammad 
Husayn,  a modern  Persian  poet.  He  was  bom 
about  1905  at  Tabriz  as  the  son  of  a lawyer,  and 
belonging  to  a family  of  sayyids  in  the  village  of 
Khushgnab.  In  his  early  work  he  used  the  p>en  name 
Bahdjat,  which  he  later  changed  to  Shahriyar,  a name 
chosen  from  the  Diwdn  of  Hafiz,  A^ho  was  his  great 
model  as  a writer  of  ghazals.  He  read  medicine  at 
the  Dar  al-Funun  in  Tehran,  but  left  his  studies  un- 
finished to  become  a government  clerk  in  Khurasan. 
After  some  time  he  returned  to  Tehran,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  employed  by  the  Agricultural  Bank, 
living  a sober  and  secluded  life  devoted  mostly  to 
poetry  and  mysticism.  In  the  1950s  he  married  and 
settled  down  in  Tabriz.  Shahrivar  died  on  18 
September  1988  in  a Tehran  hospital.  His  literary 
success  came  very  early;  already  in  1931  a volume 
of  collected  poems  was  published  with  introductions 
by  influential  men  of  letters  like  M.T.  Bahar,  Pizhman 
Bakhdyar  and  S.  NafTsi.  His  Diwdn  was  repeatedly 
reprinted  in  amplified  editions. 

Sliahriyar’s  work  consists  of  lyrical  poetry  in  vari- 
ous forms  as  well  as  a number  of  larger  narrative 
compositions.  Although  he  was  essentially  a neo- 
classical poet,  there  are  frequent  references  to  the 
modem  world  both  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and 
imagery.  He  was  a great  master  of  the  traditional  lit- 
erary language,  but  also  wrote  in  a simple  contem- 
ix>rary  idiom.  Love  poetry  in  the  classical  gpazal  was 
his  most  important  genre,  which  he  revitalised  with 
fresh  psychological  nuances  and  realistic  settings,  with- 
out changing  much  the  formal  rules  and  conventions. 
During  a short  period  in  the  1940s  he  tried  his  hand. 
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not  without  success;^  on  modem  poetical  fonm  as  they 
were  propagated  by  hh  friend  Nima  YushFtij 
but  soon  returned  lo  classical  prosody.  In  spite  of 
his  deep  involvement  in  mysticisms,  He  committed  Him- 
self from  time  to  time  to  political  and  socisd  issues. 
During  the  Pahlawt  periods  he  wrote  nationalistic 
poems,  like  Ta^t-i  l^amsi^idy  an  evocation  in  a TTiathnaitn 
of  the  ancient  glory  of  Persia  as  symbolised  by  the 
mins  of  Persepolis  {Diivdn^  626-54).  In  j^ahraTnandn-i 
/Stalingrad  he  sang  the  praise  of  the  heroes  of  the  Red 
Army  during  the  Second  World  War  (DSit'ffn,  528-36). 
in  many  poems  he  expressed  a great  devotion  to  the 
Shrr  im^ms,  especially  during  his  later  years.  Shahriy5r 
also  gained  renown  as  a poet  in  Azeri  Turkish  by 
the  long  poem  H^der  Babc^  siiam  (part  I,  Tabriz 
1953,  part  11,  Tabriz  1966;  Persian  translation  of  the 
first  part  only,  in  LMwdn^  655  ff.),  which  celebrates 
the  countryside  of  his  youth. 

Bibliography.  Kulli^ydt-i  IXivdn-i  MaArpar'',  n.p. 
n .d . ; Sayyid  Muh  ammad-  BtJu  r Bu  rk  a^I,  Sniitan- 
wardn-i  ndmi-yi  mt/asir.^  Tehran  1329  iA./l950,  139- 
44;  Bozorg  Alavi,  Gesekkhk  und  Etttwkklung  der 
modemen  persischm  Ui^raMr^  Berlin  1964,  194-6;  Ahmet 
Ateg,  .^^knydr  vi  Haydar  Bahdyd  Ankara  1964, 

Nu^rat  Allah  Fathl,  Tddl  ^ahnydr^  Tehran  1341 
ifi./l9G4;  F.  Machalski,  La  lUtksture  de  Vlran  con- 
ii,  Wroclaw- Warszawa- Krakow  1967, 
111-19;  Muharrem  Ergin,  Azfri  THr^n,  Istanbul 
1971,  ^1981  (with  the  text  of  Header  Eabaya  seldm 
in  Azeri  Turkish  and  in  the  Turkish  of  Turkey); 
Sakina  Berengian,  Aztti  and  Peraian  Ikera^'  works  in 
twentieth  cental  haman  Azerbaijan^  Berlin  1988; 
Yadbudnama-yi  Sh^hriyar^  in  Aymtda^  xv/6-9  (1368  , 
£4./ 1989),  626-33.  (JT.P.  oe  Brutjn) 

SHAHRIYAR  b.  al-^IASAN,  an  Isma^ili  dil^i  in 
Fars  and  Kirmin,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of 
the  Fatimid  caliph  ai-Mustansir  Nothing  is  known 

about  his  life  except  the  fact  that  he  went  to  Yemen 
during  the  heyday  of  the  ^ulayhid  dynasty  and 

was  subsequently  sent  by  al-Mukarram  b.  *Ali  ai- 
Sulaybr  as  his  envoy  to  Cairo^  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  al-Mu^ayyad  fi  l-Dfn  al^Shfrazt 
An  olTicial  letter  of  al-Mustangir  {al-Si^iUdt  ai- 
Mustan^yaf  ed.  'Abd  al-Mun*im  Madjid,  Cairo  1964, 
202;  cf.  H.  Hamdani,  7~he  ktters  of  al-Mustankr  bi^lldk, 
in  BSOSf  vii  (1934),  323-4)  to  al-Mukarram  dated  15 
Ramadan  461/1069,  states:  “As  for  your  inquiry  about 
Sbahriyar  b.  Hasan,  [we  have  to  state  that]  al- 
Mu^ayyad  will  deal  with  the  matter  as  he  sees  fit." 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  treatises:  refutation 
of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  world; 
about  the  meaning  of  the  verse  of  the  Kur"*^,  XLVHI, 

I (composed  in  reply  to  a query  by  al-Suitan  *Amir 
b.  Sulaymajn  al-Zawabl,  a powerful  dignitary  at  the 
§ulayhid  court  of  queen  Arwa);  and  understanding 
[the  meaning  of]  the  prophets^  sins. 

Bibliography:  In  addition  to  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  sec  I.  Poonawala,  Biobibiwgrapky 
of  /smd^li  liierature,  Malibu,  Gal.  1977,  125-6. 

(I.  Poonawala) 

SHAHSEWAN  (p.  and  Tkish.),  literally,  “Friend  of 
the  ^ah”,  a designation  of  certain  groups  in  Persia 
since  ^afawid  times.  The  name  originated  in  appeals 
by  the  early  $afawid  to  personal  loyalty  and 

religious  devotion  to  the  dynasty.  In  the  20th  century 
It  is  the  name  of  a number  of  tribal  groups  located 
in  various  parts  of  north-wcsiem  Persia,  notably  in 
the  region  of  Mu^an  [see  MOifLAN]  and  ArdabU  [i^.f  .], 
and  in  the  Kbarakan  and  Khamsa  districts  between 
Zan^^  and  Tehran.  Most  of,  if  not  all  the  latter 
groups  also  came  from  MQghan.  where  ancestors  of 
the  present  Sh^sewan  tribes  were  located  some  time 


between  the  1 6th  and  the  I8th  centuries.  The  tribes 
of  Mugh^n  and  Ardabil  were  formed  into  a confed- 
eracy during  the  18th  century.  Their  history  since 
then  is  fairly  well-documented,  but  their  origins  remain 
obscure. 

The  ^^sewan  pursued  a pastoral  nomadic  way 
of  life,  wintering  near  sea-level  on  the  MOgJian  steppe 
and  summering  100  miles  or  so  to  the  south  on  the 
high  pastures  of  the  Sawalan  and  neighbouring  ranges, 
in  the  districts  of  ArdabTl,  Mighkm  and  Sar^.  By  the 
late  20th  century,  most  Shahsewan  were  settled  vil- 
lagers or  townspeople  and  preserved  little  of  their  for- 
mer tribal  organkation  or  pastoral  nomadic  culture, 
but  some  5-6,000  households  (40,000  people)  still  lived 
a nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  life.  The  ^Shsewan  el 
(tribal  confederacy)  was  loosely  organised  in  a series 
of  some  40  jfflJt^s,  “tribes",  containing  from  as  few 
as  fifty  to  several  hundred  households.  Siiahsewan 
nomads  formed  a minority  of  the  population  in  this 
region,  though  like  the  settled  majority,  whom  they 
knew  as  “Tat"  they  were  Muslims,  and 

spoke  Ad harbavd jani  Turkish. 

(i)  Origins  and  hutoy 

Although  the  ancestors  of  several  component  tribes 
were  of  Kurdbh  or  other  origins,  Turkic  identity  and 
culture  were  overwhelmingly  dominant  among  the 
^^sewan.  Many  features  of  their  culture  and  way 
of  life  were  found  among  other  Turkic  groups  in 
Persia  and  elsewhere,  and  they  can  often  be  traced 
to  the  Ghuzz  [^.t^.]  tribes  of  Central  Asia  which  invaded 
south-western  Asia  in  the  1 1th  century  A.D, 

There  are  three  rather  different  versions  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Sbahsewan  tribe  or  confederacy.  The  most 
widely  known  is  that  recounted  by  Sir  John  Malcolm 
in  his  Hismiy  o/Persta  (1815):  ^AbbSs  I (1857-1929 

[^.t^.])  formed  a special  composite  tribe  of  his  own 
under  the  name  of  ShShsewan,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  turbulence  of  the  rebellious  l^zil-Ba^ 
who  had  helped  his  ancestor  ^ah  Isma^fl  to  found 
the  $afawid  dynasty  a century  earlier.  Vladimir 
Minorsky,  in  his  article  St^hsewan  for  EI\  noted  that 
“the  known  facts  somewhat  complicate  Malcolm *5 
story"  and  that  the  references  in  contemporary  Safawid 
chronicles  did  not  amount  to  evidence  that  “a  single 
regularly  constituted  tribe  was  ever  founded  by  Shah 
* Abbas  under  the  name  of  Shah-sewan."  In  later  read- 
ings of  Malcolm *5  account,  the  Sb^^hsewan  appear  as 
a personal  corps  or  militia,  a royal  guard,  and  there 
is  some  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a military  corps 
named  Sh^sewan  in  the  mid- 17th  century.  Recent 
research  has  failed  to  produce  any  documentation  for 
Malcoim*s  story  of  'Abbas*s  formation  of  a tribe, 
and  has  shown  how  it  was  based  on  his  misreading 
of  the  chronicles.  Most  historians,  however,  have 
adopted  Malcolm ^s  story,  which  has  thus  been  assim- 
ilated through  modem  education  into  Iranian  and 
even  current  Shahsewan  mythology.  Among  recent 
writers  on  the  ^afawids,  only  a few  acknowledge  the 
doubts  that  have  been  expressed  about  Malcolm’s 
story;  some  refrain  from  comment  on  ShShsewan  ori- 
gins, others,  while  referring  to  Minorsky’s  and  some- 
times the  present  writer’s  previous  investigations^ gj-  QQpp| 
nevertheless  ignore  the  conclusions  and  reproduce  the 
old  myth  as  historical  fact. 

Minorsky  drew  attention  to  the  writings  of  a num- 
ber of  Russians  who  recorded  the  traditions  of  the 
^ahsewan  of  Muj^an  with  whom  they  were  in  con- 
tact towards  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century.  These  tra- 
ditions— which  differ  from  but  do  not  contradict 
Malcolm’s  story — vary  in  detail,  but  agree  that  Shahse- 
wan  ancestors,  led  by  one  Yunsiir  Pa^a,  immigrated 
from  Anatolia;  they  present  the  Shahsewan  tribes  as 
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ruled  by  appointed  as  (paramount  chiefs) 

descended  from  Yunsur  Pasha,  and  as  divided  between 
b^-Zflda  (nobles)  and  ftAtnpd  or  rajfoi  (commoners),  and 
they  refer  to  an  orig^al  royaJ  grant  of  the  pasture 
lands  of  Ardabil  and  Mughan,  and  to  the  contem- 
porary royal  appointment  of  the  chiefs.  These  leg-^ 
ends,  presumably  originating  with  the  nobles,  thus 
legitimate  their  authority  over  the  commoners,  and 
their  control  of  the  pastures,  the  most  important 
resource  for  all  their  nomad  followers-  The  present 
author  heard  similar  legends  in  the  1960s  from 
descendants  of  former  ehb^^- 

A third  version  of  Sh^sewan  origins,  commonly 
articulated  in  the  20th  century  among  orthnary  tribes- 
people  and  in  writings  on  them,  states  that  the  Shahse- 
wan  are  “32  tribes**  (afii^  fAf  ail  of  equal  status, 

and  each  with  its  own  independent  b^  or  chief,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  nobles  or  of  el-bg^y  The  basis 
of  this  story  is  obscure,  but  it  may  refer  to  the  pre- 
sumed origin  of  the  ^hahsewan  from  among  the 
16- 17th  century  ^zll-B^^  tribes,  which  in  several 
sources  also  numbered  32. 

Contemporary  sources  record  groups  and  individuals 
bearing  the  name  Shahsewan,  often  as  a military  dtJe 
in  addition  to  lOziUBaih  tribal  names  such  as  Af^ar 
and  ^amlu  (and  ^amtCi  components  such  as 
^ydili,  TnSHu,  A^irll),  in  MOgh^  and  ArdabT]  in 
the  late  17th  century.  Other  prominent  tribes  in  the 
region  were  the  f^ll-Bagh  Takile/Tckeli,  and  the 
Kurdish  Shakakl  and  Mugh5rtl/MQ gh^nilu . But 

there  is  no  evidence  of  ihe  formation  of  a utiifted 
Sh&hsewan  tribe  or  confederacy  as  such  untd  the  fol- 
lowing century,  in  the  lime  of  Nadir  ^ah  Afshar 

In  the  1729s,  with  the  rapid  fall  of  the  $afawid 
dynasty  to  the  Afghans  at  Isfahan,  and  Ottoman  and 
Russian  invasions  in  north-western  Persia,  for  several 
crucial  years  Mughan  and  Ardabll  were  at  the  meet- 
ing-point of  three  empires.  Records  for  those  years, 
the  first  that  mention  in  any  detail  the  aedvities  of 
the  Shahsewan  and  other  tribes  of  the  region,  depict 
them  as  loyal  frontiersmen,  struggling  to  resist  the  Ot- 
toman invaders  and  to  defend  the  $afawid  shrine  city 
of  Ardabn,  especially  in  the  campaigns  of  1 726  and 
1728,  Ottoman  armies  crushed  the  ^aksJa  in  Mishkin 
in  autumn  1728,  and  then  in  early  1729  cornered 
tl^e  other  tribes  in  Mughan.  Leaving  the  Tnallu  and 
Af^ar  to  surrender  to  the  Ottomans,  the  Shahsewan 
and  Muj^anlu  crossed  the  Kur  river  to  Salyan  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Russians,  under  the  leadership 
of  WT-Kulu  Klian  Shahsewan,  a local  landowner. 
They  returned  to  Persian  sovereignty  in  1732,  when 
Nadir  Afghar  recovered  the  region.  Thereafter,  he 
appears  to  have  formed  the  Shahsewan  into  a uni- 
fied and  centralised  confederacy  under  Badr  Khan, 
one  of  his  generals  in  the  ^urasan  and  Turkistan 
campaigns.  Possibly  a son  of  ‘All-Kulu  Khan.  Badr 
Khan  is  linked  by  19th-century  legends  with  Yiinsiir 
Pa^a,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  Badr  Khan’s 
family,  the  Sari-khanbeyli,  were  from  the  Af^ajis  of 
Urmiya.  Former  b^^da  (noble)  tribes  such  as 
Kodjabeyli,  ^Isalu,  BilSbeyli,  Mast-^AJlbeyli,  ‘All- 
bab^u,  PolSdu  atid  Damlrcill,  traced  cousinship  with 
the  Sarv-lsii^beylr  Af^ax,  whereas  many  commoner 
tribes  bear  names  indicating  ShamlD  origins. 

The  ghakakr,  Inallu  and  Af§har  from  Mughan  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Ottomans  were  probably 
among  the  numerous  tribes  whom  Nadir  exiled  to  his 
metropol  i tan  p rovj  n ce , u rasan . After  his  de  at  h 

(1747),  the  returned  to  setde  around  Miyana, 

Sarab  and  Khalkhal,  and  the  In^llu  and  Af^ar  (both 
now  bearing  the  name  Shahsewan  too)  to  the 


Kharakan.  Khamsa  and  Tsrim  regions  south  and 
south-west  of  Ardabll.  One  of  Nadir’s  assassins,  Musa 
Bey  Shahsewan,  was  apparently  from  the  Afghar  who 
settled  in  Tarim. 

In  the  turbulent  decades  after  Nadiras  death,  Badr 
Khan’s  son  (or  brother?)  Na?ar  ‘AlT  KhSn  Shahse- 
wan  governed  the  city  and  district  of  Ardabll.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  the  Sarl-khanbeylT  fam- 
ily split,  dividing  the  Shahsewan  confederacy  into  two, 
associated  with  the  districts  of  Ardabll  and  Mighkln. 
Shahsewan  participated  aedvely  in  the  political 

rivalries  and  alliances  of  the  time,  with  the  semi-inde- 
pendent neighbouring  of  Rara  D§gh,  BSgjr. 

Kubba,  SarSb  and  Gilan,  the  Afshitr,  Afghan.  Zand 
and  Kadi^  tribal  rulers  of  Persia,  and  agents  and 
forces  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Under  the  early  Kadjars,  two  wars  with  Russia 
raged  across  Shahsewan  territory  and  resulted  in  the 
Russian  conquest  of  the  best  part  of  their  winter  quar- 
ters in  Mughan.  and  considerable  movements  of  tribes 
southwards.  The  of  Ardabd,  notably  Nadhr  ‘Alt 

Khan’s(?)  nephew  Faradj  Ah^  Khan  and  grandson, 
also  called  Nadhr  ‘Alf  KhSn,  despite  deposition  from 
the  governorship  in  1868,  generally  supported  the 
Ka^ar  regime;  their  cousins  and  rivals,  the  M^^s  of 
Mishkin,  especially  'Afa^  Khan  and  his  brother  Shukiir 
Khan,  accommodated  the  Russian  invaders. 

For  some  decades  after  the  Treaty  of  Turkman^ay 
(1328),  Russia  permitted  ^ahsewan  nomads  Utnited 
access  to  their  former  pasture! ands  in  Mughan;  but 
they  failed  to  observe  the  limitadons.  The  Russians 
wished  to  develop  their  newly-acquired  territories,  and 
for  this  and  other  more  strategic  reasons  found 
^ahsewan  disorder  on  the  frontier  a convenient  ex- 
cuse for  bringing  moral  and  political  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Persian  government,  insisting  that  they  restrain 
or  settle  the  “lawless*’  nomads.  Persian  government 
policy  towards  the  tribes  varied  from  virtual  abdica- 
tion of  authority  to  predatory  punitive  expeditions, 
and  an  attempt  in  1866-1  at  wholesale  settlement. 

The  mid- 19th  century  is  the  first  period  for  which 
there  is  any  detailed  information  on  Sh^sewan  tribal 
society;  the  main  sources  are  the  reports  of  Russian 
officios,  especially  Mugh^u  Frontier  Commissioner 
(from  1869)  I.A,  Ogranovi^  and  the  Tabriz  Consul- 
General  E.  Krebel,  though  British  Consul-General 
Keith  Abbott  is  also  informative.  By  the  rime  of  the 
Russian  conquest  of  Mughan,  most  of  the  Ardabll 
tribes,  like  their  ^^ns,  were  already  settled.  Despite 
the  settlemeriit  of  1860-1  and  the  famine  and  bad  win- 
ters of  1870-2,  most  of  the  Mishkin  tribes  remained 
nomadic  and  their  d-b^s,  active,  especially  *Ata*  Khan’s 
son  Fard!  Khan  {d“b^  until  1880)  and  his  son  ‘Ali-Kulu 
Khan  (unril  1963),  but  they  too  had  settled  bases  and 
in  their  turn  lost  overall  control  of  the  tribes.  No 
longer  a unified  confederacy  with  a dynastic  central 
leadership,  Sh^sewan  tribal  structure  reformed  on 
new  principles.  Clusters  of  dependent  tribes  formed 
around  the  new  elite  of  warrior  of  the  Ko^abeyll 
(notably  NOr  All^  Bey),  ‘Isalu,  Id^^-khodi^ti  and 
C^yikli  in  Minkin,  and  the  Poladu  and  Yortfi  in 
Ardabll.  A shifting  pattern  of  rivalries  and  aJJiances 
extended  into  neighbouring  regions,  involving  the  pow-  ■f'Gm 
erfuJ  h^s  of  the  Alarlu  of  U^Srud  (who  soon  came 
to  be  counted  as  Shahsewan),  the  Shatranlu  (an  off- 
shoot of  the  ShakSkI)  of  tyjall^ai,  and  the  Oalabliiilu 
and  Ha£|j-‘AlTlr  of  Kara  Dagh. 

The  Russian  frontier  in  Mughan  was  finally  closed 
to  the  ^^sewan  in  1884.  Although  the  winter  pas- 
turelands  in  Persia  were  redistributed  among  the  tribes, 
the  region  of  Mughan  and  Ardabll  and  the  nomads 
confined  there  underwent  a drastic  social  and  eco- 
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nomic  upheaval,  whose  causes  were  to  be  found  not 
simply  in  the  closure  but  also  the  behaviour  of  admin- 
mrative  officials-  The  Sfeahsewan,  numbering  over 
10,000  families,  for  nearly  four  decades  were  virtually 
independent  of  central  government.  Although  some, 
such  as  Muf^anlu,  the  largest  tribe  of  all,  pursued, 
their  pastoral  life  peacefully  as  best  they  could,  for 
most  nomads  life  was  dommated  by  insecurity  and 
the  irtcr easing  banditiy  and  vendettas  by  the  warriors 
of  the  chiefly  retinues;  the  period  was  hnown  as  ^dn- 
or  the  time  of  the  independent  M^tts 

or  rebels. 

Russian  officials  give  a detailed  and  depressing  pic- 
ture of  the  upheaval,  though  without  appreciating  or 
admitting  the  degree  to  which  Russian  imperialism 
and  I9th-ceniury  rivalry  with  Britain  were  largely 
responsible  for  both  the  frontier  situation  and  die 
abuses  of  the  Persian  administration.  V,  Markov,  con- 
cerned only  to  justify  Russian  actions  and  their  ben- 
efits to  the  inhabitants  of  Russian  Mughan,  having 
narraied  in  detail  the  events  leading  up  to  the  closure, 
docs  not  consider  its  effects  on  the  Persian  side.  L.N. 
Artamonov,  however,  who  visited  the  region  to  make 
a military-geographical  study  in  November  1889,  a 
year  after  Markov,  was  shocked  at  the  poverty  and 
oppression  of  the  peasantry  and  the  obvious  distress 
and  disorder  suffered  by  the  nomads  as  a result  of 
the  closure^  his  observations  were  mainly  of  the 
Mi^ikm  tribes.  In  1903,  Col.  L.F.  Tigranov  of  the 
Russian  General  Staff  carried  out  an  investigation  of 
the  region  and  published  an  informative  and  percep- 
tive account  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  Ardabrl  province  and  of  the  nomad  and  settled 
^hahsewan.  The  detailed  reports  of  Artamonov  and 
Tigranov,  although  clearly  to  an  extent  influenced  by 
political  bias,  arc  corroborated  by  other  sources,  includ- 
ing accounts  recorded  by  the  present  writer  among 
elderly  Shahsewan  in  the  early  1960s. 

The  ^Shsewan  tribes  reached  the  heydey  of  their 
power  and  influence  in  the  first  decades  of  the  20th 
century.  They  were  involved  in  various  important 
events  in  this  critical  period  of  the  Constitutional 
Revolution  [see  dustOr.  ivj  and  the  ycai^  leading  to 
the  rise  of  Ri^a^  lyjSn.  In  spring  1908,  border  in- 
cidents involving  Shahsewan  tribesmen  and  Russian 
frontier  guards  provided  the  Russians  with  a pretext 
for  military  intervendon  in  Adharfaaydjan  on  a scale 
which  hastened  the  fal!  of  the  Consdtutionalist  gov- 
ernment in  Tehran.  During  the  winter  of  1908-9,  a 
few  ^ahsewan  joined  the  Royalist  forces  besieging 
Tabriz.  In  late  1909,  while  the  new  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment struggled  to  establish  control  of  the  country, 
most  of  the  ^ahsewan  ^^s  joined  RahiTm  Kh5n 
GalabTS.nlu  of  Kara  Dagh  and  Amir  'A§hayi  r Shat  rani  u 
of  iihalkh^  in  a union  of  tribes  of  eastern  Adhar- 
baydjan,  proclaiming  opposition  to  the  Consdtution 
and  the  intention  of  marching  on  Tehran  and  restoring 
the  deposed  Muhammad  ‘AIT  ^ah  [f  i j.  They  plun- 
dered ArdabTl,  receiving  wide  coverage  in  the  European 
press,  but  were  defeated  soon  after  by  Nationalist 
forces  from  Tehran  under  Yeprem  Khan.  Subsequent 
^ahsewan  harrying  of  Russian  occupying  forces  at 
Ardabll  led  to  a major  campaign  against  them  in 
1912  by  5,000  troops  under  General  Fidarov,  who 
after  many  reverses  succeeded  in  rounding  up  most 
of  the  tribes  and  depriving  them  of  half  their  pro- 
perty. Despite  this  catastrophe,  remembered  in  the 
1960s  as  bdl^  the  year  of  division,  Shahsewan 
warriors  continued  their  guerrilla  resistance.  During 
World  War  One,  they  were  wooed  in  turn  by  Rus- 
sian, Turkish  and  British  forces.  Until  the  restoration 
of  central  government  authority  under  Rida  Khan 


[^.1^.],  the  Sh^isewan  usually  controlled  the  region, 
pursuing  their  local  ambi Lions  and  rivalries,  focused 
on  the  city  of  ArdabiJ  and  smaller  urban  centres,  and 
uniting  only  to  oppose  Bolshevik  incursions  in  1920 
and  1921.  Prominent  among  the  ^^s  (those  of  Kara 
DaEh>  Sarah  and  KbalkhaJ  were  now  generally  talked 
of  as  Shahsewan  too)  were  Bah  ram  Amir 

Aslan  "TsaJu,  Djaw'ad  Hadj-khodjalu.  Hi.^  Farad] 
Geyikli,  Nadjaf-kulu  Alarlu,  Amfr  Arshad  Hadj-^^AlTli, 
Nasr  All^  Yort^i,  Amir  ^A^ayir  Shatranlu.  and  his 
sister  ‘Aiamat  Khanum,  leader  of  the  Polatlu. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1922-3,  the  Shahse- 
wan were  among  the  first  of  the  major  tribal  groups 
to  be  pacified  and  disarmed  by  Rid^  army. 

Under  the  Pahlavis,  the  tribes  were  at  first  integrated 
within  the  new  nation-state  as  equal  units  under  recog- 
nised and  loyal  they  then  suffered  economic  and 
social  destitution  (though  less  than  some  other  groups 
in  Persia)  as  a result  of  the  enforced  settlement  of 
the  1930s.  In  the  i940£  they  resumed  pastoral 
nomadism  and  revived  a loose,  decentralised,  tribal 
confederacy,  causing  trouble  to  the  Soviet  occupation 
forces  and  the  subsequent  nemocrat  regime  of  1946. 
A disastrous  winter  in  1949  led  to  the  construction 
of  an  irrigation  scheme  in  the  Mughan  steppe;  set- 
tlement of  the  nomads  remained  an  axiom  of  gov- 
ernment policy.  From  1960  on,  a series  of  measures 
broke  down  the  tribal  organisation,  while  pastoral  ism 
suficred  a sharp  decline:  the  were  dismissed,  and 
the  Shah's  I^nd  Reform  not  only  deprived  many 
of  their  power  base  but  rationalised  the  range-lands 
and  opened  them  to  outsiders.  Forced  to  apply  for 
jjermits  for  their  traditional  pastures,  and  increasingly 
using  trucks  in  place  of  camels  for  their  migrations, 
the  pastoral ists  were  drawn  into  national  and  wider 
economic  and  political  structures.  More  extensive  irri- 
gation networks  were  constructed  in  Mughan,  and  the 
promotion  of  agro-industry  there  in  ffie  1970s  seemed 
likely  to  provide  settled  bases  for  most  if  not  all  the 
nomads. 

The  Islamic  Revolution  of  1978-9  was  largely  an 
urban  phenomenon,  and  Shahsewan  nomads  tliem- 
selves  played  little  part.  Settled  tribespcople  did  par- 
ticipate in  events  in  towns  such  as  Mishkfn-Shahr  ajid 
in  strikes  at  the  Agro-Industry  Company  in  Mughan. 
and  there  were  a number  of  ^ahsewan  "martyrs". 
A few  foiTner  ^^s  were  killed,  others  went  into  exile. 
The  ^ahsewan  were  officially  renamed  "Else wan", 
literally  "thcise  who  love  the  people  (or  tribe)”,  but 
they  themselves  never  accepted  the  new  name,  and 
by  1992  it  was  no  longer  widely  used  officially.  Pastoral 
nomadism  experienced  a modest  revival  among  the 
Shahsewan,  as  elsewhere  in  Persia,  such  that  in 
the  Socio-Economic  Census  of  Nomads  of  1986  the 
Shahsewan  nomads  numbered  nearly  6,000  families, 
as  they  had  around  I960.  At  the  same  time,  settle- 
ment has  continued,  folio  whig  the  inexorable  spread 
of  various  govemment-supported  developments,  notably 
the  agro-industrial  schemes  started  in  Mughan  under 
the  last  Shah.  In  the  mid-1990s,  with  extensive 
encroachments  on  Shahsewan  pasiu relands  in  both 
Mughan  and  the  mountains,  pastoral  nom^dtsm 
not  seem  likely  to  survive  much  longer. 

(ii)  and  oTganisution  of  the  Mu^an 

Shdhseittan. 

Apart  from  their  frontier  location  and  history,  the 
Shahsewan  differ  from  other  nomadic  tribal  groups 
in  Persia  in  various  aspects  of  their  culture  and  social 
and  economic  organisation.  Most  distinctive  is  their 
dwelling,  the  hemispherical,  felt-covered  did^gh.  In 
each  dld^gh  lives  a household  of,  on  average>  seven 
to  eight  people.  In  the  19603,  groups  of  three  to  five 
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closely  related  nomad  households  co-operated  in  an 
a herding  unit  that  camped  on  its  own  in  the 
mountain  pastures  between  June  and  early  September, 
but  joined  with  one  or  two  others  to  form  a winter 
camp  of  10  to  15  households  during  the  |>enod 
November  to  April.  Two  or  three  such  winter  camps, 
linked  by  agnatic  ties  between  the  male  household 
heads  as  a gobak  '^navel*'  or  descent  group,  would 
form  a tirOy  tribal  section.  The  gobak/ tira  was  usually 
also  a d^dmahdt  (from  Ar.  4^amd*€t)  community,  which 
moved  and  camped  as  a unit  during  the  autumn 
migration  in  October  and  the  spring  migration  in 
May,  and  performed  many  religious  ceremonies  jointly. 
Every  group,  from  herding  unit  to  community,  was 
led  by  a recognised  dk  sdhdL,  ‘*grey-beard”  or  elder. 
The  tdyfii  or  tribe,  comprising  from  two  to  over  20 
lira  sections,  was  a larger  community,  members  of 
which  felt  themselves  different  in  subtle  ways  from 
members  of  other  fdj^s,  and  few  contacts,  and  only 
one  in  ten  marriages,  were  made  between  tdyjds.  After 
the  abolition  of  the  b^Sy  the  government  attempted 
to  deal  directly  with  the  tiras  and  their  dk  sdkdls;  as 
a result,  the  “grey-beard”  was  often  a younger  man 
from  the  wealthiest  family  in  the  community,  with 
the  skills  and  resources  to  deal  with  the  authorities. 
But  the  tdyjd  continued  to  be  important,  and  remained 
the  main  element  in  Shahsewan  identity,  nomadic  or 
settled. 

Perhaps  the  most  imp>ortant  feature  distinguishing 
the  Shah se wan  from  other  nomadic  tribal  groups  in 
Persia  was  their  system  of  grazing  rights.  Where  other 
nomads  operated  some  version  of  communal  access 
to  grazing,  the  Sbahsewan  developed  an  unusual  sys- 
tem whereby  individual  pastoralists  inherited,  bought 
or  rented  known  proportions  of  the  grazing  rights  to 
specific  pa.sturcs,  though  in  practice  members  of  an 
obd  would  exploit  their  rights  jointly.  This  system  was 
invalidated  by  the  nationalisation  of  the  pastures  in 
the  1960s,  but  still  operates  clandistinely. 

Shahsewan  nomads  traditionally  raised  (locks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  the  former  for  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, wool,  and  meat,  the  latter  only  in  small  num- 
bers mainly  as  flock  leaders.  Camels,  donkeys,  and 
horses  were  used  for  transport.  Most  families  raised 
chickens  for  eggs  and  meat,  and  a few  kept  cows. 
Every  family  had  several  fierce  dogs,  for  guaHing  the 
home  and  the  animals  against  thieves  and  predators. 
Bread  was  their  staple  food.  Some  nomads  had  rel- 
atives in  villages,  with  whom  they  co-operated  in  a 
dual  economy,  sharing  or  exchanging  pastoral  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  Most,  however,  had  to  sell  milk, 
wool  and  surplus  animals  to  tradesmen  in  order  to 
obtain  wheat  flour  and  other  supplies.  Some  worked 
as  hired  shepherds,  paid  5%  of  the  animals  they 
tended  for  every  six-month  contract  pieriod.  Others 
went  to  towns  and  villages  seasonally  for  casual 
wage-labour.  Every  camp  was  visited  most  days  by 
itinerant  pedlars,  but  householders  went  on  shopping 
expeditions  to  town  at  least  twice  a year,  for  exam- 
ple during  the  migrations.  Most  purchases  were  made 
on  credit,  against  the  next  season’s  pastoral  produce. 
The  wealthiest  nomads  raised  flocks  of  sheep 
commerci<dly,  and  owned  shares  in  village  lands  as 
absentee  landlords. 

Women  too  had  their  elders,  dk  bir/ak  “grey  hairs”, 
comparable  to  male  dk  sdkdls  and  consulted  privately 
by  them;  among  the  women  they  exercised  their  influ- 
ence in  public,  at  feasts  attended  by  guests  from  a 
wide  range  of  communities.  At  feasts,  men  and  women 
were  segregated.  While  the  men  enjoyed  music  and 
other  entertainment,  in  the  women’s  tent  the  dk  btr/aks 
discussed  matters  of  importance  to  both  men  and 


women,  such  as  marriage  arrangements,  disputes,  irreg- 
ular behaviour  among  community  members  or  broader 
subjects  bearing  on  economic  and  political  affairs. 
Opinions  were  formed  and  decisions  made,  which 
were  then  spread  as  the  women  returned  home  and 
told  their  menfolk  and  friends.  This  unusual  infor- 
mation network  among  the  women  served  a most 
important  function  for  the  society  as  a whole. 

§h&hsewan  women  produced  a variety  of  colourful 
and  intricate  flatwoven  rugs,  storage  bags  and  blan- 
kets, and  some  knotted  pile  carpets,  but  these  were 
all  for  domestic  use,  and  figured  prominently  in  girls’ 
trousseaux  on  marriage.  After  about  1970,  however, 
the  international  Oriental  Carpet  trade  recognised  that 
a whole  category  of  what  had  previously  been  regarded 
as  “Kurdish”  or  “Caucasian”  tribal  weavings  were  in 
fact  the  product  of  ShShsewan  nomads.  Meanwhile, 
hard  times  and  escalating  prices  forced  many  nomads 
to  dispose  of  items  never  intended  for  sale.  Since  the 
Islamic  Revolution,  however,  Shahsewan  weavers  have 
increasingly  produced  for  the  foreign  market,  adjust- 
ing their  styles  accordingly. 

(iii)  The  ^hdhsewan  of  Kharakdn  and  Khamsa. 

In  the  1 9th  century  there  were  five  major  Shahse- 
wan  groups  in  these  regions:  In^u,  Ba^dadf,  Kurt- 
beyli,  Duwayran  and  Af^ar-Duwayran.  These  descend 
from  groups  moved  from  MughSn  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, except  for  the  BaghdadL  who  have  a separate 
history:  Nadir  §bah  Afshar  brought  them  from  north- 
ern ‘Irak  (Kirkuk)  to  Khurasan,  and  later  they  joined 
Karfm  Zand  in  ShfrSz  before  being  brought 

to  their  present  location  (S^wa  and  KharSkSn  by  A^a 
Muhammad  Kban  Ka^ar).  Most  of  these  tribes  were 
settled  by  1900;  the  In^u  and  Baghdad!  provided 
important  military  contingents  for  the  Ka^ar  army 
(Tapper,  The  king^s  jriendsy  Appendix  2). 

Bibliography:  R.  Tapper,  Pasture  and  politics:  eco- 
nomiesy  conflict  and  ritual  among  Shahsevan  nomads  of 
northwestern  Irony  London  1979  (ethnography  based 
on  field  study  in  1960s);  idem,  The  king*s  friends:  a 
social  and  political  history  of  the  Shahsevany  1996  (full 
bibl.);  Nancy  Tapper,  The  women*s  sub-society  among 
the  Shahsevan  nomadsy  in  Lois  Beck  and  Nikki  Keddie 
(eds.),  Women  in  the  Muslim  worldy  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1978,  374-98;  G.  Schweizer,  Mordost-Azerbaidschan  und 
Shah  Sevan-Nomadeny  in  E.  Ehlers,  F.  Scholz  and 
G.  Schweizer,  Strukturwandlungen  im  nomadisch-bduer- 
lichen  Lebensraum  des  Onents,  Wiesbaden  1970,  83-148 
(geography). 

Local  histories,  valuable  pardcularly  for 
Shahsewan  history  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  include:  Husayn  Bayburdf,  Tdrikh-i 
Arasbdrdny  Tehran  1341/1962;  Baba  Safari,  Ardabil 
dar  gudbargdh-i  tdrikhy  3 vols.,  Tehran  1350-71/1971- 
92;  Nasir-i  Daftar  Rawa%  IQ^dtirdt  wa  asndd-i  Mdnr-i 
Dajiar  Rawd^iy  ed.  Ira^j  Afshar  and  Bihzad  Razzakf, 
Tehran  1363/1984. 

Monographs  in  Persian  include  *Ata*  Allah 
Hasani,  Tdrfkhca-yi  Tl-i  Skdhsewdn-i  Bag^ddchy  diss. 
Islamic  Free  University,  Tehran  1369/1990;  Pari- 
cahra  Shahsewand-BaghdadT.  Barrasi-yi  masd*il~i 
h^timdX  iktisddi  wa  siydsi-yi  il-i  Sh/thsewafiy  Tehran 
1370/1991;  Mihdr  Mrzban,  Il-i  SbAhsewasv 
i mufdla*a  t^yfd-yi  GtyiklUy  tira-yi  Hddji-ImdnlUy  diss. 
Islamic  Free  University,  Tehran  1371/ 1992;  Muham- 
mad Ritjla  Begdilr,  Ibewan-hd  (Stdhsewan-hd)-yi  /rJn, 
Tehran  1372/1993. 

On  Shahsewan  dwellings,  sec  P.  Andrews, 
Alachikh  and  kiime:  the  felt  tents  of  Azarbaijany  in 
R.  Gracfc  and  P.  Andrews,  Geschichte  des  KonstruierenSy 
iii  (Konzeptc  SFB  230,  Heft  28),  Stuttgart  1987, 
49-135. 
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On  Sijahsewan  textiles^  see  Jenny  Housego, 
Tribal  mgs:  an  in^oduciion  ta  thr.  weaving  af  the  tr^es 
of  hart,  London  1978;  Siyawosch  A^adi  and 
P- Andrews,  Mqfask,  Berlin  1985;  Parviz  Tanavoli, 
$hah$a3}art"  Ifanian  and  textiles ^ New  York  1985. 

(R.  Tapper) 

SHA*IR  (a.),  barley  {Hordeum  L.,  Gramineae  fam- 
ily, the  Arabic  term  being  applied  to  several  different 
species),  one  of  the  major  cereals  cultivated  through- 
out the  Middle  East  from  earliest  times.  Mediaeval 
medical  texts  classify  it  among  the  numerous  “grains*" 
{hubub,  which s naturally,  included  wheat  but  also  pulses 
like  lendls  and  beans)  which,  in  bread  preparation, 
formed  an  cssendal  part  of  the  diet  of  all  but  the 
most  wellH^fT  of  the  population.  The  semantic  associ- 
ation between,  bread  (of  whatever  substance) > suste- 
nance, and  life  itself  is  found  in  several  Semitic 
vocabularies.  Even  if  more  widely  consumed  than  the 
scarcer  (and  hence  more  expensive)  and  less  hardy 
wheat  cereal,  barley  was  judged  less  nourishing  than 
wheat.  The  term  occurs  in  the  Traditions,  suggesting 
its  use  both  in  the  baking  of  inexpensive  bread  as 
well  as  in  other  popular  dishes  like  khttlfdy  taU^fna, 
^harid  and  sawSb  [sec 

By  nature  it  was  said  to  be  moderately  cold  and 
dry  (in  contrast  to  wheat,  which  was  hot  and  moist), 
which  made  it  suitable  for  persons  of  hot  complex- 
ion in  summer,  or  with  a fever.  Hence  medical  opin- 
ion held  that  barley  bread  was  also  convenient  for 
young  persons  but  not  for  the  elderly.  The  medical 
texts  describe  the  benefits  of  certain  barley  prepara- 
tions: flour,  OF  barley  water  applied  to  the  skin  was 
said  to  remove  blemishes  as  well  as  providing  pro- 
tection against  leprosy.  A preparation  of  barley  and 
milk  (called  was  an  andebte  to  fever,  and  wash- 

ing the  body  with  it  opened  the  pores,  a treatment 
also  for  exhaustion  and  for  travellers.  Barley  water 
had  the  properties  of  a diuretic  and  emenagogue. 
Barley  was  good  for  fever. 

These  and  other  preparadons  are  also  found  in  the 
mediaeval  cookbooks  as  purely  food  for  pleasure.  One 
barley  water  recipe  is  designated  especially  for 
Ramadan.  Barky  flour  was  also  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  famous  condiment  murri.  A recipe  for  the  bev- 
erage (apparendy  intended  to  be  alcoholic) 

employs  barley  flour,  while  in  another  similar  prepa- 
radon  it  is  advised  against  as  being  harmful;  it  was 
also  used  in  the  popular  drink  and  in  the 

condiment  of  pickled  garlic.  Finally,  a recommended 
means  of  prevendng  bunches  of  grapes  from  rotting 
is  to  bury  them  in  barley. 

BibliogTapky.  Ish^  b.  Sulaym^n  al-lsra^ilr, 
K.  ai-Agpdh^-a^  facs.  ed.,  Frankfurt  1986,  ii,  61-78; 
I bn  al-Kuff  al-Karakl,  al-g^arad  Ji  hif:  ai-s^a 

wa  dqf^  ai-marad,  ed.  S.  Hamameh,  Amman  1989; 
IQmz  ai-JawH^id  Ji  tanted*  al-mawd'id,  ed.  M.  Maiin 
and  D.  Waines,  Bibliotheca  Islamica,  xl,  Beirut- 
Stuttgan  1993,  index;  D,  Waines,  Cereaisj  bread  and 
S9cie0f^  inJESHOj  xxx/3  (1987),  255-85;  idem,  Mjirn: 
the  tak  of  a co^bneniy  in  Al-^ntaray  xij/2  (1991), 
371-^88.  (D.  Waines) 

SHA'^IR  (a.),  poet. 

1.  In  the  Arab  world 

A,  Pre-Islamic  and  Umayyad  periods 

B,  From  the  ^Abb^id  period  to  the  Nahda  [see 
Suppl.] 

C,  From  1850  to  the  present  day 

D,  In  Muslim  Spain 

E,  The  folk  poet  in  Arab  society 

2.  In  Persia 

3.  In  Turkey 


4.  In  Muslim  India 

5.  In  the  western  and  central  Sudan 

6.  In.  Hausaland 

7.  In  Malaysia  and  Indonesia 

1.  In  the  Arab  world. 

A-  Pre-lslamic  and  Umayyad  periods. 

Among  those  endowed  with  knowledge  and  with 
power  in  ancient  Arabia  stands  the  figure  of  the 
whose  role  is  often  confused  with  that  of  the  ^arrdj 
{^a^am  and  *ar^a  having  the  same  semantic  value:  cf. 
L Goldziher,  Abhandhengmy  i,  3 ff.)  and  of  the  kdhm 
[9^.1^.].  They  were  credited  with  the  same  source  of 
inspiration,  the  diinns  (Goldziher,  ^innen  der  IHch^, 
in  ^DMG,  xlv  [1891],  685  fT.).  However,  the  skd'ir 
was,  originally,  the  repository  of  magical  rather  than 
divinatory  knowledge;  his  speech  and  hb  rhythms  were 
directed  towards  enchantment.  Hi^d^  and  rittd^i  satire 
and  elegy  respectively,  were  the  primordial  expressions 
of  his  magical  power  (T.  Fahd,  {m  divination  arabey  117, 
where,  under  n.  4,  the  principal  references  are  to  be 
found). 

Like  the  kshiny  the  "guided  the  tribe  on  the 

ways  of  booty  and  of  war”.  Both  of  them  "advised, 
arbitrated,  judged,  decided,  to  the  extent  that,  either 
their  roles  were  blended  with  that  of  the  tribal  chief- 
tain or  they  became  the  latter*s  advisers,  flatterers  or 
instigators”  {ibid,).  Their  functions  often  coincided  with 
that  of  the  (Goldziher,  £kr  Chatib  bei  dm  altem 

in  vi  [1892],  97-102,  summarised  in 

French  in  Arabieay  vii  [1960],  16-18). 

Kdhin  and  expressed  themselves  in  and 

in  To^az  [?^iw.],  a rhythmic  style  originally  used  for 
the  enunciation  of  the  oracle  of  the  fedhtn  and  for  the 
chanting  of  verses  of  the  at  the  head  of  a col- 

umn of  troops  setting  out  for  war.  The  two  functions, 
united  at  the  outset,  became  progressively  differenti- 
ated,  as  their  sources  of  inspiration  diversified.  Thus 
ra^az  was  the  basis  of  secular  poetry  and  sa^‘'  remained 
the  mode  of  expression  of  the  kdhin.  This  distinction 
appears  clearly  in  Kurban,  LX  IX,  40-3  (cf.  LXXXI, 
19-25),  where  the  text  reads:  “This  is  the  word  of  a 
rejected  Prophet  and  is  not  that  of  a poet 
men  of  little  faith;  nor  is  it  that  of  a soothsayer  {kAhin)y 
men  of  little  memory.  It  is  a revelation  of  the 

Master  of  the  Universe”  (cf,  Fahd,  op.  cit.,  156,  64). 

The  functions  of  the  hdhin  and  the  were  fre- 
quently assumed  by  the  sa^id  ].  This  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  "in  the  Central  Arabia  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, a say  id  was  chosen  who,  among  the  members 
of  the  tribe,  was  distinguished  by  his  qualities  of  elo- 
cution, of  decision  and  of  persuasion.  The  desert  Arab 
was  determined  to  defend  his  liberty  and  would  only 
be  induced  to  submit  to  the  chiePs  authority  through 
reasoning  and  conviction;  furthermore,  the  say  id  was 
entrusted  with  no  powers  of  coercion  and  his  pre- 
rogatives were  limited.  His  prestige  depended  on  his 
ability  to  influence  his  fellow-tribesmen  with  wisdom, 
with  prudence,  with  informed  advice,  on  his  connec- 
tions with  the  chiefs  of  neighbouring  tribes,  on  his 
wealth  and  generosity"  {ibid.,  1 18-19). 

The  first  reference  to  the  role  of  the  in  the 

tribe  is  found  in  the  Eceksiastieal  histo^  by  Sozomcmis 
(vi,  38,  U.  1-9),  who  was  writing  between  443  and 
450.  This  author,  bom  in  a small  village  near  Gaza, 
takes  up  what  had  previously  been  written  by  Rufinus, 
a contemporary  of  St.  Jerome,  who  completed  the 
Church  histo^  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  translated 
it  into  Larin  after  402,  and  Socrates,  another  histo- 
rian of  the  Church  {Ecc.  hut.,  iv,  36,  U.  I- 12).  These 
authors  speak  of  a "queen  of  the  Saracen  tribe  (Arabs)” 
[saTOcenomm  gmtis  tegma),  called  Mavria,  who  led  a stub- 
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bom  war  against  the  Romans  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine  and  Arabia  {v^iementi  hdlo  Pataeslmi  et  Ambi 
imifij/var,  defeated  them  and  imposed  her 

conditions  on  VaJens  (Emperor  364-78).  According  to 
Sozomenus^  Mawia^  widow  of  a chieftain  killed  in 
batdcj  played  a very  important  role  at  the  head  of 
her  tribe.  After  repudiating  the  accords  (rniovSal) 
concluded  between  her  husband  and  the  RomanSj 
which  were  followed  by  excessive  taxation  demands, 
she  set  out  to  raid  villages  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt  ^ Her  victories  and  her  courage  were  celebrated 
among  the  Arab  tribes  with  popular  songs 
These  songs  were  adaptations  of  poems  in  ra^az  (see 
on  this  subject  F.  Altheim-R*  Stiehl,  Die  Ataber  m der 
e^hen  Weltj  ili,  Berlin  1966,  101  ffl;  Fahd,  Mwma  ti 
mx)  ed-Arob  wa  ^i-Ruman  Ji  nl-hirtt 

in  Aeles  du  Congris  Internathml  sur  l^hisUfire  de  Bitdd 
al-Skdm^  'Amman  1983).  The  connections  which  have 
always  linked  song  and  poetry  arc  well  known  (cf. 
Blachere,  HLA^  ii,  357  ff.).  It  is  also  well  known  that 
poetic  talent  was  widely  distributed  among  both 
nomadic  and  sedentary  Arabs  331  fT). 

Poets  may  be  divided  into  two  categories:  the  poet 
of  the  tribe  and  the  poet  of  the  court, 

i.  The  pijel  of  the 

In  a series  of  concisely  written  pages  {ibid*^  238  IT), 
R.  Blachere  has  painted  a vivid  and  very  detailed 
portrait  of  this  poet,  the  heir  to  a prestigious  tradi- 
tion. He  is  the  quintessence  of  his  tribal  group,  to 
which  he  is  viscet^y  attached,  even  when  he  breaks 
his  links  with  the  latter  (as  in  the  case  of  the  sa^&^k 
or  oudaws);  as  the  spokesman  of  this  group  he  par- 
ticipates in  the  essential  manifestations  of  collective 
life  (festivities,  battles,  delegations,  etc.). 

His  verbal  talents  sometimes  lead  him  to  take  on 
the  role  of  saj^id  (as  in  the  case  of  Ibn  'AdjlSn  among 
the  Nahd,  Zuhayr  b*  I^anab  among  the  Kalb, 
Muhalhii  b.  ‘Adr,  'Amr  b.  KuJthum  and  Durayd  b. 
al-Simma  among  the  Djusham,  b*  |^ys  among 

the  ^ayban,  La^t  b.  Zur^ra  among  the  Darim,  Malik 
b.  Nuwayra  among  the  Iba'Iaba,  al-Muldiabbal  among 
the  Tamrm,  'Awf  b.  'Atiyya  among  the  Taym,  }4arim 
and  Zayd  abliljayl  among  the  ^ Abbas  b. 

Mirdas  among  the  Sutaym,  'Amir  b.  al-Tufayl  among 
the  *^Ajmir  b,  ^a'^a'a,  ‘Amr  b.  Ma'^dlkarib  and  'Abd 
Yaghuth  b.  Sala^a  among  the  Madhbidj,  Uhayha  b. 
al-Djulg.h  among  the  Aws,  Ka'b  b.  al-A^raf  among 
the  Nadir,  etc.).  Such  talents  enhance  the  prestige  of 
the  entire  group.  “The  biographical  accounts  teem 
with  anecdotes  where  the  poet  manifests  himself  by 
means  of  his  incomparable  renown  and  the  unique 
power  of  his  speech.  Such  an  image  could  not  be  an 
imaginary  invention.  It  must  have  corresponded  to 
observed  facts”  {ibidr^  338)^ 

We  have  here  a being  passionately  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  clan;  he  espouses  its  conflicts,  he  attacks 
its  enemies,  he  replies  to  invectives  of  which 

it  is  the  object,  he  praises  its  past  and  present  glories, 
he  is  the  repository  of  its  achievements,  “Poetry”,  the 
caliph  'Umar  was  supposedly  told,  “is  the  Swan  (the 
register,  the  memory)  of  the  Arabs”.  Poets  and  poet- 
esses often  contributed  to  victory,  with  their  presence 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  to  the  comfort  of  survivors, 
with  praise  of  the  courage  and  valour  displayed  by 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  battle. 

His  public — it  is  hard  to  imagine  him  without  a 
public — consists  of  his  family  and  of  his  tribe,  a whole 
world  which  “places  its  hopes  in  him,  urges  him  on 
in  his  contests,  praises  him  when  he  wins,  turns  to 
others  when  his  inadequacies  endanger  the  honour  of 
the  group”  (ibid.j  339).  His  source  of  inspiration  is 
found  in  his  public,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him 


withdrawing  into  himself  and  expressing  his  own  opin- 
ions and  his  disappointments  regarding  the  human 
condition  (for  a selection  of  verses  of  this  type,  cf. 
Fahd,  Vkamme  vu  par  ks  pmtes  prdsiamiquesy  in  Quademi 
di  Shidi  Aredij  x [Venice  1992],  3-19).  A tribe  with- 
out a poet  of  renown  was  considered  inferior  (as  was 
the  case  of  the  Murad  and  the  Khaih'am).  It  was 
usually  in  the  context  of  fairs,  generally  organised  in 
the  vicinity  of  pilgrimage  routes,  the  most  celebrated 
being  and  Qhu  3-Ma4jM  near  Mecca,  that 

poetic  competitions  were  held  between  tribes  or  be- 
tween poets  of  the  same  tribe.  “These  competitions 
could  exert  the  same  attraction  as  duels:  a day  was 
appointed,  the  participants  arrived  in  their  finest 
garments,  mounted  on  sumptuously  appointed  beasts; 
the  audience  formed  a circle  round  them  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  contest,  congratulated  the  winner” 
(Blachere,  op.  341). 

The  foregoing  account  consdtutes  the  permanent 
core  of  the  conception  which  may  be  held  of  the 
poet  of  the  tribe.  This  core  will  be  found  in  a more 
or  less  explicit  fashion  throughout  the  periods  of  evo- 
lution of  the  function  of  the  poet  in  Arab  society,  as 
the  latter  glides  imperceptibly  from  nomadism  to 
sedentarisation,  by  way  of  a long  period  of  scmi-scclcn- 
tarisadon. 

ii.  The  poet  of  the  coitrt. 

Attracted  by  the  glamour  of  urban  or  semi-urban 
society,  the  nomad  poet,  without  leaving  his  group 
and  without  renouncing  its  defence,  attached  himself 
to  a patron  whose  panegyrist  he  became,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  a part  of  his  liberty  and  sometimes  hia  Ufe. 
Becoming  peripatetic,  he  had  occasion  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  from  one  patron  to  another  (as  in  the  cases 
of  al-Mutalammis,  al-Nabigha  al-^ubyani  and  Hass^ 
b.  Thabit).  Lakhmids  and  GbassSnids  competed  in  the 
collection  of  poets  (as  in  the  case  of  ‘Amr  b.  KuL|hum, 
Tarafa,  al-A'sha  Maymun,  Abu  Zubayd  b,  Harmala 
b.  al-Mundhir,  aJ-Hui^^y^^n  etc.):  they  demanded  of 
them  that  they  celebrate  their  achievements  and  their 
munificence  in  long  poems.  Generous  towards  those 
poets  whom  they  considered  the  best,  they  could  be 
cruel  and  despotic  towards  the  others.  The  poets  who 
frequented  their  courts  brought  with  them  their  tribal 
quarrels;  “their  fury  was  fanned  there  by  the  game 
covetousness,  of  personal  quarrels,  of  sentimental 
intrigues^  of  the  vanity  peculiar  to  the  genus  writabUe 
poetantm^'  (cf.  the  quarrel  of  al-Nabigha  al-DhubyanT 
and  al-Munakbkhal,  ibid.y  299,  346). 

Poetic  circles  were  formed  around  Gh^sanid  and 
La  Id]  mid  phylarchs  at  D^ilJfk  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  and  at  Hlra  (around  'Adi  b.  Zayd),  by 
means  of  which  Bedouin  poetry  began  a process  of 
evolution  in  contact  with  Syro-Mesopotamian  civilisa- 
tion. “At  th*  personality  of  the  poet  was  foiged 

in  the  form  in  which  it  was  to  flourish  at  Basra  or 
at  Kufa  when  'Irik  became  the  intellectual  centre  of 
Arabo- Islamic  civilisation”  {ibid.,  347)» 

iii*  The  poet  (of  the  tribe  and  of  the  cmift)  o/fer  the  adijmt 
rf  hUm. 

Following  the  disappearance  of  the  Lakhmids  and 
the  Ghassanids,  the  poet  of  the  court  returned  to  his 
role  as  poet  of  the  tribe,  confronted  by  the  hostility' 
of  nascent  Islam  towards  poetry,  considered  decadent 
and  a survival  of  Arab  paganism.  Dubbed  a “4jmn- 
inspired  poet”  by  his  Meccan  adversaries  (Kur’Sn, 
XXI,  5;  XXVI,  224-28,  XXXVII,  35-36;  LII,  29; 
etc.),  Muhammad  denounced  poets  and  poetry.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  production  of  poetry  declined. 
However,  on  arriving  in  Medina,  he  was  unable  to 
ignore  the  effective  instrument  of  propaganda  consti- 
tuted by  poetry.  In  the  manner  of  a he  took 
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into  his  service  an  eminent  poet  who  had  been  a 
protege  of  the  GhassSnids  and  of  the  Lai^mids,  Hass^ 
b.  Thabit  became  his  accredited  pane- 

gyrist. Other  poets  rallied  around  the  founder  of  Islam, 
seen  as  a head  of  state  unlike  any  other  in  the  Arab 
world  (as  in  the  case  of  Ka*b  b.  M^ik,  *Abd  Allah 
b.  Rawaha,  AbQ  Kays  b.  al-A$lat,  Basb*r  b.  Sa*d); 
others  opposed  him  at  the  cost  of  their  lives  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Jewish  poet  of  Medina  Ka*b  b.  al-A^braf 
and  others). 

Under  the  first  four  caliphs,  there  was  a gradual 
return  to  the  appreciation  of  poetry,  on  condition  that 
it  upheld  a certain  ethic  {makdrim  The  poet 

Suhaym  was  pul  to  death,  under  ^^mar,  on  account 
of  his  amorous  escapades.  This  was  not  unaccom- 
panied by  a degree  of  embarrassment,  “a  sort  of  bad 
conscience  paving  the  way  for  a process  of  rehabilita- 
tion” {ibid.,  355).  Some  went  so  far  as  to  show  the 
Prophet  allowing  improvisation  and  even  improvising 
himself  on  the  ra^jaz  metre  fal-Bukhari.  ed.  Cairo,  iv, 
51)  or  reciting  a fragment  from  a pagan  poet  {ibid., 
iv,  52). 

It  was  in  the  Umayyad  period  that  the  poet  was 
to  regain  his  place  in  his  tribal  group  and  as  client 
of  numerous  patrons,  caliphs,  governors  and  prosper-  1 
ous  merchants  enriched  by  the  wealth  accruing  from 
the  tide  of  conquests.  This  was  the  age  of  prestigious 
poets  such  as  al-Akhtal.  Qjarlr  and  al-Farazdak  [^.iw.]. 

In  accordance  with  the  attachment  of  the  Umayyad 
princes  to  Bedouin  tradition,  the  |x>ct  returned  to  his 
original  function  as  representative  of  his  tribe  and 
champion  of  its  interests.  He  spoke  of  its  past,  of  its 
glories,  of  its  merits,  either  in  eulogistic  poems  ad- 
dressed to  his  patrons,  or  in  contests  of  faiihr  (boast- 
ing) or  hulid*  (satire)  in  which  he  engaged  with  his 
rivals.  All  this  was  done  with  the  aim  of  gaining  credit 
for  himself  or  for  his  tribe  in  the  estimation  of  the 
one  who  was  the  subject  of  the  eulogy.  The  poet  of 
the  court,  in  the  terms  previously  described,  was  super- 
seded by  the  poet  of  the  tribe,  even  though  his  role 
was  essentially  played  in  the  court.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  poets  who  achieved  eminence  in  this  period 
were  natives  of  the  desert;  throughout  their  careers, 
they  remained  in  close  contact  with  their  tribes,  to 
which  they  returned  after  the  completion  of  their  tasks 
in  the  court  and  in  the  presence  of  their  patrons. 
Al-Aldiul,  a Christian  of  the  great  tribal  confederation 
of  the  Taghlib,  began  with  the  celebration  of  local 
solids  in  the  region  of  Kufa.  His  career  as  “cantor 
of  the  Umayyads”  started  when  Yazld  I,  still  the  heir 
presumptive,  commissioned  him  to  satirise  the  An^r 
of  Medina  who  claimed  to  be  of  “Yemeni”  descent; 
he  unleashed  a poetical  champaign  which  was  to  cam 
him  vehement  ripostes  on  the  part  of  ‘Abd  al-Rahm^n 
b.  Hassan,  al-Nu‘man  b.  Ba§bfr  and  al-Nabigha 
al-Dja*dr.  Thus  he  found  himself  embroiled  in  the 
perpetual  dispute  between  the  Arabs  of  the  South 
(Yemenis)  and  Arabs  of  the  North  (KaysFs),  the  dis- 
pute which  was  to  wreak  such  damage  in  all  the 
phases  of  Arab  history. 

For  his  part,  Djarfr  also  began  his  career  with  his 
tribe  (the  Tamim);  throughout  his  life,  he  remained 
attached  to  his  ancestral  desert,  the  YamSma,  return- 
ing to  it  after  brief  periods  in  Basra  or  in  Damascus; 
he,  too,  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Kaysis  against  the 
Yemenis.  Al-Farazdak  (also  of  the  Tamim),  bom  like 
Pjarfr  in  the  Yam5ma,  began  his  career  as  a tribal 
pK>ct,  then  scrv'cd  a number  of  patrons  before  suc- 
ceeding in  becoming  official  poet  of  the  court,  under 
the  reign  of  al-WalFd  I.  It  was  in  Ba^ra  that  he  spent 
the  major  part  of  his  life;  it  was  also  there  that  he 
died. 


Not  one  of  these  three  poets  resided  in  the  caliphal 
court  at  Damascus.  While  politico- religious  contro- 
versies (KaysFs  and  Yemenis,  SunnFs  and  Shfis)  appiear 
in  their  eulogistic  and  satirical  poems,  there  is  no 
echo  to  be  found  there  of  the  life  of  the  court.  The 
sumptuous  palaces  of  Damascus  could  not  make  them 
forget  the  desert  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up; 
their  poetic  art,  which  is  that  of  the  great  poets  of 
pre-Islam,  bears  witness  to  this. 

Hence  the  poet  of  the  Umayyad  period  remained 
in  the  service  of  his  tribe,  like  his  predecessor  in  the 
pre-lslamic  era.  But  his  audience  had  changed. 
Conquests  had  fragmented  the  tribes  and  caused  the 
proliferation  of  urban  centres,  colonised  by  segments 
of  peninsular  tribes;  it  was  in  these  “colonies”  that 
young  poets  were  accepted  and  helped  to  make  their 
way  in  this  evolving  society.  The  poet,  usually  of  mod- 
est background,  sought  to  exploit  his  art  as  a means 
of  acquiring  wealth  and  distinction.  On  the  way  he 
encountered  rivals  and  compietitors,  and  also  risked 
making  deadly  enemies.  Hence  the  important  role  of 
hi^d*  in  this  period  (in  particular  between  QjarTr  and 
al-Farazda^).  There  would  also  be  instances  where  he 
was  caught  in  a vice  between  his  ancestral  group  and 
the  centi^  or  local  pKiwer,  it  was  then  incumbent  on 
him  to  attempt  to  serve  the  interests  of  both  (for 
example,  al-Farazdak  reminding  the  caliph  of  the  sup- 
port given  him  by  the  TamFm  at  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Yemenis,  in  revolt  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  YazFd  b.  al-Muhallab,  Blachcre,  544  n.  4). 

There  were  instances  where  the  poet  refused  to  sub- 
mit and  appealed  to  his  group  for  assistance;  then, 
following  a trivial  incident,  the  issue  grew  in  impor- 
tance and  “fire  engulfed  the  tribe”  (for  example:  a 
SulamF  poet,  insulted  by  al-Akhtal  in  the  presence  of 
the  caliph,  left  in  fury  and  incited  his  people  to  attack 
the  Taghlib.  ibid.,  544  n.  6). 

Two  factors  contributed  greatly  to  the  popularity 
of  the  poets  in  the  Umayyad  period.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  large  number  of  patrons  emerging  from  the 
governmental  and  military  aristocracy,  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  of  large  estates  (as  in  the  case  of  Djunayd, 
governor  of  Sind,  eulogised  by  ^arFr  and  al-Farazd«ik); 
on  the  other,  the  return  of  the  same  aristocracy  to 
its  desert  origins  and  to  the  chivalrous  values  of  its 
ancestors.  Also,  panegyric  {madh)  and  glorification  {Jakhr) 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  poetry  of  this 
pieriod. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  court,  the  poet  was 
considered  to  be  “an  auxiliary  of  the  central  power 
and  a link  with  the  peninsular  world,  the  upheavals 
in  which  should  not  be  ignored”  {ibid.,  546);  he  was 
“an  element,  if  not  permanent  then  at  least  influen- 
tial”, of  the  court.  His  talent,  initially  exploited  polit- 
ically under  the  Marwanids,  was  ultimately  recognised 
in  artistic  terms,  from  the  time  of  al-Walid  1 (86-96/ 

705-15  [^.i^.]),  himself  a poet.  For  this  caliph,  the  art 
of  versification  was  not  only  a recreation;  it  was  also 
“the  instrument  of  expression  of  the  ‘selP  and  the 
source  of  intense  emotions”  {ibid.,  548). 

The  governors  of  provinces  (ZiySd,  al-Ha^j^S^, 

Kh^id  al-KasrF,  etc.)  also  employed  poets  for  theijgj-  Qom 
propaganda,  keeping  them  in  a state  of  dependence 
as  a means  of  avoiding  conflict.  Those  opposed  to 
the  Umayyad  rc^me  themselves  had  recourse  to  the 
talents  of  poets  (al-A*sba  of  the  Hamdan  paid  with 
his  life  for  his  attachment  to  Ibn  al-Ash‘ath);  numer- 
ous poets  supported  al-Muhallab  as  a supporter  of 
the  regime;  others  applauded  his  son  YazFd  when  he 
rebelled  against  the  caliphal  authority,  but  abandoned 
him  immediately  after  his  defeat.  The  same  applied 
to  the  secessionist  Zubayrids. 
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In  this  way  the  Umayyad  poet,  like  the  poet  of 
ihe  tribe  in  the  pre-klamlc  period^  served  the  cause 
of  his  tribe  and  the  politics  which  it  espoused.  Among 
the  poets  of  the  time,  two  themes  often  appear  in 
iheir  dizvans;  the  quarrel  between  K^ysfs  and  Yemenis 
and  the  taking  of  sides  in  the  conlUct  then  in  progress 
between  and  a]*Farazdak,  The  dominant  ide- 

ology remained  the  tribal  alTiliation  which  hnked  the 
two  generations,  that  of  pre-Islam  and  that  of  the 
Umayyad  period. 

An  exception  to  this  dominant  current  is  constituted 
by  the  poeticaJ  school  of  the  The  very  rigid 

society  which  had  formed  in  the  urban  centres  of 
the  region  (Mecca,  Medina  and  Ta^if)  under  the  first 
four  caliphsj  allowed  no  place  for  the  poet,  stlU 
regarded  as  representing  the  customs  of  pre-Islamic 
times  and  denounced  by  the  Prophet*  But  as  a result 
of  the  wealth  which  abounded  in  these  cities,  on 
account  of  the  conquests  and  of  the  isolation  in  which 
they  had  lived  for  ten  years,  following  the  uprising 
of  *Abd  Allah  b*  aJ-Znbayr,  a perceptible  evolution 
of  customs  and  behavior  led  towards  a sophisticated 
society  in  which  song  and  poetry,  favoured  and 
cultivated  by  new  patrons,  underwent  a striking 
development.  Thus  the  poet  was  once  again  in  ser- 
vice. But,  remote  from  the  centre  of  power  and  from 
tribal  quarrels,  he  devoted  himself  to  renewing  an 
almost  forgotten  ancestral  lyricism.  So  a type  of  lit- 
eral “romanticism”  was  bom,  the  hero  being  the  poet 
himself,  an  amorous  poet,  deprived  of  his  loved  one 
on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  tribal  morals  (as  in  the 
cases  of  Kays  b.  Dharlh.  Wat^d^  al-Yamarij  Ma^nun 
and  I^amll).  Thus  the  poet  became  a character  of 
romance. 

A certain  degree  of  female  cmancipatlofi  b evident 
in  this  period.  Some  women  enjoyed  a social  promo- 
tion such  that  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  literary 
“salons"  and  to  receive  poets  (as  in  the  case  of  ^A^igh^j 
daughter  of  grand-daughter  of  Abu  Bakr,  the 

fii^t  caliph;  Zaynab,  daughter  of  Mu^aykib;  Zaynab, 
daughter  of  Musa;  and  most  notably,  Ihurayya,  daugh- 
ter of  a wealthy  family  of  Ta^if,  and  Sukayna,  grand- 
daughter of  *Alr  b.  Abr  T^ib,  the  fourth  caliph). 
These  women  exerted  considerable  influence  over  the 
poets  who  entertained  them,  in  particular,  over  ^Umar 
b*  Abr  Rabija,  Kuthayyir  and  Nu^ayb. 

The  greatest  poet  of  thb  period  was  undoubtedly 
"^Umar  b*  Abl  Rabra  [y.u'.J,  a man  of  wealth  and  in- 
dependence, He  made  a name  for  himself  with  his 
countless  affairs  with  aristocratic  ladies  (including 
Fapma,  daughter  of  the  caliph  ‘Ahd  al-Mahk,  and 
Umm  Muhammad,  daughter  of  the  caliph  Marw&n). 
Hb  diuo&n  abounds  with  poems  recounting  his  tem- 
pestuous loves,  inspired  by  “a  violent  and  mutual  pas- 
sion, coupled  with  estrangements  and  reconciliations" 
631).  Singers  both  male  and  female  borrowed 
hb  poems,  and  storytellers  made  him  a legend  in  his 
owTi  lifetime,  hence  his  considerable  renown,  which 
eclipsed  that  of  the  other  poets  of  his  time.  He  opened 
up  a new  direction  in  courtly  poetry,  a direction 
denounced  by  the  moralists  of  the  time  (in  particular 
by  the  Shi^i  circles  of  Medina)  but  much  appreciated 
by  the  new  poetical  movement  which  came  into  being 
at  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  period.  'Umar  b.  Abi 
Rabfa  is  far  removed  from  the  poet  of  the  tribe, 
although  retaining  a few  of  the  cliches,  just  as  he  is 
far  removed  from  the  poet  of  the  court.  More  than 
any  ocher  poet  of  the  time,  he  is  the  poet  of  the 
“selP". 

Bihiiographyi  The  principal  source  of  material 

for  this  article  is  R*  Blachtre,  HuUnrt  de  la  liUera- 

htrt  arahe  des  ori^ts  d la  Jm  du  XV*  sikk  de  J.-C* 


(of  which  all  that  has  appeared  is  La  iiiikaMte  ti  la 
archa^ti^  des  origjtnes  jusque  mrs  107/725)^  Paris 
1932,  1964  and  1966,  3 vols,  in  continuous  pagi- 
nation (865  pp.);  Arabic  tr.  Ibrahim  al-Kilani, 
Damascus  1973,  repr.  1984,  983  pp.  In  this  writer's 
opinion,  this  is  the  only  work  which  provides  a 
comprehensive  and  accurate  survey  of  the  period 
in  question*  It  is  based  on  a vast  bibliography,  tak- 
ing into  account  anthologies,  commentaries 

and  recent  studies.  It  would  be  inappropriate  to 
list  all  these  here,  since  they  have  not  ^en  directly 
consulted. 

To  this  magisterial  work,  which  replaces  every- 
thing that  has  gone  before  It,  may  be  added  this 
writer's  own  La  dmna^n  arade,  Leiden  1966,  repr. 
Paris  1967,  where  the  poet  is  observed  in  his  most 
archaic  role.  The  reader  is  further  referred  to  the 
work  of  Francesco  Gabrieli  on  La  poesie  rei^i^e  de 
Vanoieii  Lsl^y  Paris  1974  (=  REL  special  edition, 
no.  8),  since  the  hmiLatlons  of  thb  article  have 
made  it  impossible  to  dwell  for  long  on  this  period 
of  transition.  (T.  Faho) 

B.  From  the  'AhbSsid  period  to  the  JL'ahda 
[see  SuppU]* 

C.  From  1850  to  the  present  day. 

The  role  of  the  Arab  poet  in  society  during  the 
second  half  of  the  I9th  century  was  a natural  contin- 
uation of  the  low  status  of  the  Arab  convivial  poet 
{ai-^d*ir  [sec  nadTm],  who  composed  pane- 

gyric poetry  to  earn  his  Living  by  entertaining  and 
celebrating  his  patron's  generosity  and  “noble"  char- 
acter, and  used  his  versification  for  celebrating  his 
friends  and  society  on  their  happy  and  sad  occasions. 
The  poet's  role  continued  to  be  that  of  a platform 
orator  celebrating,  rejoicing,  lamenting,  inaugurating 
private  and  public  buildings,  criticising  political  and 
economic  problems  in  conventional  style  and  meta- 
phors. Even  in  their  panegyric  poetry  dedicated  to 
the  Prophet  Muhammad  {mutmdi^ahat  and  madd*ih 
nabau)^yd\  there  was  no  serious  attempt  at  metaphys- 
ical or  spiritual  expression. 

However,  an  insight  and  an  eyewitness  to  the 
condition  of  the  role  of  the  Arab  poet  in  society  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  biographies  written  by  'Abd  aJ- 
Rahman  al-QiabartT  in  his  al-ddidr.  In 

fact,  al-C^abartr  is  a rare  example  of  Muslim  scholar 
who  classified  the  status  of  the  poet  in  society  as  more 
important  than  that  of  the  rulers,  and  below  the  reli- 
gious scholars  ^ulamd%  because  of  the  critical  and 
intellectual  role  which  the  poet  played  in  the  Arab 
society. 

According  to  ai-Djabarti.  the  poet's  role  ranges  from 
composing  a verse  to  be  engraved  upon  a seal  in  a 
finger-ring  up  to  elegies.  Verses  and  poems  were 
ordered  to  be  engraved  on  marble  and  plated  with 
gold  upon  the  vault  of  a reception  room  (ma^Tis)  or 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  mosques,  on  the  walls  of 
the  sleeping  room  and  on  tomb  stones,  with  blessings 
for  good  omen  and  the  last  verse  denoting  the  date 
of  the  building  and  the  name  of  the  owner. 

Al-E^abartf  distinguished  between  the  poor  poets 
who  earned  their  living  by  composing  panegyrical 
poetry  and  the  high-ranking  scholars  who  wrote  poetry' 
to  honour  their  friends  as  well  as  for  social  purposes 
and  entertainment.  The  poorer  poets  used  to  attend 
ceremonies  or  to  visit  their  generous  patrons  m their 
mae^lis  “near  lunch  hour"  in  order  to  get  two  pres- 
ents, “a  good  lunch  and  a gift"  in  cash,  sometimes 
of  gold  money.  They  used  to  recite  their  panegyrics 
standing  before  their  patron  or  would  hand  him  a 
written  copy  of  their  poem  after  kissing  his  hand  or 
the  edge  of  his  attire,  a custom  which  continued  to 
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A^mad  ^awkr^s  time  among  conventional  pocts. 
High-class  scholars  like  Hasan  al-'AttAr  (1766-^1333), 
who  later  on  became  the  Sbaylsl]  of  al-Aihar,  com- 
posed elegies  to  honour  his  deceased  friends,  scholars 
or  rulers,  and  his  poems  were  recited  in  the  funeral 
by  a special  reciter  after  the  prayer.  In  his 

old  age,  he  composed  poetry  to  honour  influential 
people,  “only  when  necessary,  and  in  order  to  show 
dlssimuJation  towards  them  {iila  bi  liadr  ol-^arura  wa-Ttj0k 
However,  a poet  endowed  with  the  ability  of 
improvisation  on  subjects  of  discussion  or  in  praise  of 
his  patron,  and  who  was  able  to  answer  his  patron 
or  his  friends  in  debate  by  improvised  verses,  was 
admired  and  considered  of  greater  poetic  talent. 

During  the  19th  century  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  20th  century,  poets  continued  to  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive mass  medium  for  the  rulers,  rich  patrons,  mer- 
chants and  religious  scholars.  Some  poets  were  asked 
to  compose  poetry  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
common  people  by  their  praise-poems  to  visit 

the  shrines  of  Muslim  saints  (uw/f,  pf 
According  to  al-^iabart^,  when  al-Sayyid  *Alr  the 
dull-witted  one  (oAiafcft),  who  was  believed  to  be  a saint, 
died  on  16  Rabi^  I 1214/17  September  1799,  his 
brother  brought  poets  and  recitets  of  poetry 
wa-mufishiduti)  to  sing  his  praise  and  enumerate  his 
miracles  and  blessings  in  order  to  encourage  people 
to  visit  his  tomb  and  thereby  to  offer  their  donations 
and  offerings  to  the  saint  in  order  to  secure  the  income 
of  the  shrine. 

Both  patrons  and  poets  were  in  need  of  each  other; 
the  patrons  for  the  purpose  of  prestige  and  esteem 
and  the  poets  for  the  purpose  of  living  and  for  contacts 
with  the  ruling  class  and  social  connections.  The  gen- 
erous MamlQk  amir  MurSd  Bey  Muhammad  (d.  1215/ 
1801)  used  to  encourage  poets  to  join  his  and 

lavished  presents  on  poets  who  composed  poems  in 
his  honour  and  increased  his  notability.  \Vhen  he 
died,  poetesses  and  women  singers  composed  elegies 
and  sang  them  accompanied  by  music  to  lament  his 
death.  During  revolts  against  oppressive  Ottoman 
pashas  and  other  olTicials,  poets  composed  cridcal 
poems  and  versified  slogans  and  taught  them  to  chil- 
dren to  chant  them  in  the  streets  and  in  front  of  the 
rulers’  palaces. 

These  conditions  continued  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1920s.  The  Greek  Orthodox  poet  and 
writer  MTlsha’it  Nu'ayma  (1889-1988  [ff.fl.]),  under  the 
influence  of  his  Russian  educadon  and  Romanticism, 
criticised  in  hb  book  al-Qhirbdl  the  role  of  the  poet 
in  the  Arab  society.  He  accused  contemporary  poets 
of  being  platform  orators  and  convivial  poets  who 
were  engaged  in  the  communal  and  festive  life  of  his 
society.  He  unconsciously  summarised  al-Djjabartlb 
description  of  the  role  of  the  poet  in  society,  saying 
that  they  only  deaJ  with  subjects  such  as  tahdnl 
(congratulations),  i^wdni^^di  (exchanging  friendly 
poems),  musd^aldt  (debates)  which  were  dedicated  to 
other  poets,  (eulogy),  for  his  patron, 

(erotic  poetry),  wa^  (description)  and  celebra- 
tion of  a memorable  occasion,  an  official  or  religious 
holiday,  a public,  political  or  military  event,  or  the 
inauguration  of  public  and  private  buildings.  Nu*ayma 
attacked  conventional  poets,  calling  them  “versifiers 
and  craftsmen  who  versified  every  aspect  of  communal 
life,  such  as  birth,  death,  wine-drinking,  greeting 
friends.  Thus  everything  is  versified  in  Arab  cultural 
life,  except  feelings  and  thought"’  iai-ChiTbdl,  122). 

With  the  renaissance  of  the  Arabic  language  and 
culture  during  the  1 9th  century  under  the  reforms  of 
Muhammad  "All  Pasha  [f.u.]  in  Egypt  and  the  Chris- 
tian miKsionary  activities  in  Syria  and  Ijcbanon,  a class 


of  secular  officials  who  were  endowed  with  poetic  tal- 
ents sought  to  revive  the  classical  Arabic  rhetorics, 
style  and  themes,  and  used  the  method  of  mddrsda 
(imitation  of  classical  poems)  for  this  purpose. 

The  semi-independent  rulers  in  North  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  the  courts  of  such  rulers  as  AmTr 
Bashir  II  al-Sbihabr  (1767-1850)  in  Lebanon,  the  Egyp- 
tian Khedives  from  the  accession  of  Isma"Jl  Pasha 
(1863-79)  onwards,  the  coun  of  King  Fay?al  I in 
(l 92 1-33),  and  King  ^Abd  Allah  (1921-51)  in  Jordan, 
looked  for  an  entourage  of  poets  and  men  of  letters 
to  speak  their  praise  and  merits  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  entertainment  and  social  activities.  In  these 
courts,  the  status  of  nt-sfid^ir  and/or  of  the 

poet  laureate  gained  great  esteem  and 

respect  with  secured  income.  The  duty  of  such  court 
poets  was  to  compose  a poem  to  greet  the  ruler  on 
feasts  and  holidays,  birthdays,  write  poems  of  farewell 
when  the  ruler  departed  for  a journey  abroad  and 
another  at  the  reception  on  his  return,  greeting  guests 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions.  The  new  courts  were 
interested  in  neo-classical  poets  for  their  panegyrics 
in  order  to  raise  the  rulers"  esteem  in  the  eyes  of 
their  people. 

With  the  development  of  printing  and  journalism 
in  the  Arab  world  during  the  1 9th  century,  poetry 
played  an  important  role.  Panegyric  poems  to  the 
rulers  published  on  the  front  page  opened  the  gates 
of  the  sovereign’s  courts  to  these  writers.  When  f^s 
al-^idyak  heard  of  the  charitable  deeds  of 

Ahmad  Pa^a,  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  in  Marseilles  and 
Paris,  he  composed  a panegyric  poem  on  the  Bey; 
the  latter  was  so  impressed  with  it  that  he  sent  a 
naval  vessel  to  Ijondoti  to  bring  him  and  his  wife  to 
Tunis.  This  generous  gesture  made  a great  impres- 
sion on  al-Shidy^,  who  praised  the  famed  generos- 
ity of  the  Arabs  in  his  book  al-Sdk  *i-sdk 
huwa  Paris  1855.  Al-^idySk  compared  the 

role  of  the  Arab  poet  in  his  society  to  that  of  European 
poets.  He  found  that  the  main  difference  was  that 
the  Arab  poets  were  eulogists  who  praised  their  patrons 
in  exchange  for  their  generous  presents,  and  cited  the 
old  Arab  maxim  attributed  to  the  Andalusian  poet 
Abu  Muhammad  ^Abd  al-Djalll  b.  Wahb^  that  “pres- 
ents open  the  mouth  of  the  poets  [to  praise  their 
patrons]  {al-iuhd  al-lahd). 

Subsequently,  Faris  al-ShidyaJk  converted  to  Islam, 
a step  influenced  also  by  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
brother  who  was  tortured  to  death  (1829)  by  the 
Maronite  clergy  because  of  his  conversion  to  Pro- 
testantism. Later  on,  he  established  his  newspaper  al- 
and  devoted  most  of  his  poems  in  praise  of 
the  Ottoman  sultan  and  his  oftici^s. 

The  founder  of  al-Ahram  newspaper  (Alexandria 
1873),  Salim  Takla  (1849-92),  used  to  publish  on  the 
front  page  congratulatory  poems  to  the  Khedives 
Isma'H  and  Tawfik  on  their  birthdays  and  the  an- 
niversaries of  their  ascension  to  the  throne,  as  did 
also  Ya^kCib  $annu'  [y.if.]  in  his  newspaper  Abii  Middam^ 
in  which  he  published  poems  in  praise  of  the  Sultan 
and  Prince  Halfm. 

AJhimad  Sliaw^r  (1868-1932  [^.u.])  is  considered  the||-  Qom 
most  famous  poet  laureate  In  the  modem  Arab  world, 
and  he  was  proud  of  his  office  as  a court  poet  of 
the  Khedive  'Abbas  Hi  I ml  II  (1892-1914),  who 
bestowed  on  him  the  tide  of  Bey  (1905).  When  the 
British  deposed  'Abbas  II,  Shawkf  composed  a poem 
in  praise  of  the  Sultan  Husayn  KSmil  (d.  1917)  {iil- 
S&awfiiyj^t,  i,  214-18)  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Khedive  IsmS"rl.  For  this  poem,  he  was  exiled  by  the 
British  to  Spain.  He  became  a member  of  the  Senate 
in  the  Egyptian  Parliament.  In  1927  he  achieved  the 
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dream  of  every  Arab  poet  and  was  honoured  by  a 
festival  {mihra^idn)  of  delegations  of  poets  from  all  the 
Arab  countries^  in  which  he  was  declared  “prince  of 
poets’*^t<®wrr  Less  famous  poets  in  the  Arab 

world  such  as  *Abd  al-Muhsin  al-Kazimf  received 
pensions  from  the  awkdf  through  the  intervention  of 
Shavkh  Muhammad  ‘Abduh  in  compensation 

for  his  panegyrics. 

In  *lrkk,  the  poet  Ma^rOf  al-Ru$^  [7*^*1  > who  edited 
ahAmal  (1923),  published  his  poems  on  the  front  page 
as  his  main  articles.  In  consequence  of  his  poems  crit- 
icising the  King  and  the  government,  his  newspaper 
was  stopped  and  he  was  summoned  before  the  court. 
In  order  to  earn  his  living,  he  composed  panegyrical 
odes  to  the  Prime  Minister,  *Abd  al-Muhsin  al-J^*dun, 
but  after  the  latter’s  suicide  he  lost  his  patron,  and 
in  his  old  age  had  to  sell  cigarettes  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing and  compose  verses  to  publicise  Qbazf  Cigarettes. 
He  also  received  a monthly  salary  of  forty  dinars  from 
his  rich  patron  Muzhir  aJ-Shawf.  an  ex-member  of 
the  *IrSld  Parliament,  and  in  gratitude  al-Ru^aii  would 
send  him  a panegyric  poem  as  a receipt. 

Muhammad  Mahdl  ^-Djawahirf  (?1900-  ) was  like- 
wise appointed  for  a short  time  (1927-30)  as  poet  lau- 
reate at  King  Fay5al’s  court.  In  his  successive 
newspapers  ai-Furat  (1930),  al-Inkildb  (1937),  al-Ra'y 
al-*Amm  (1937)  and  cd-Awk&t  al-Bog^diidiyya  (1951),  al- 
mawahirf  used  to  publish  his  p>oems  on  current  polit- 
ical events  instead  of  the  main  articles.  When  he 
joined  the  leftist  movement  in  ‘Ira^  he  criticised  the 
government  in  his  poems.  As  a result,  his  newspapers 
were  closed  down  and  he  was  pul  in  jail.  His  brother 
DjaTar  joined  the  demonstrations  against  the 
Portsmouth  Treaty  between  *lra|c  and  Great  Britain, 
and  ‘Iraki  poets  used  to  recite  poems  during  the 
Wcdhba  of  1948,  i.c.  the  students*  revolt  in  Baghdad. 
As  was  the  custom  of  many  other  nadonalist  and  left- 
ist poets  as  early  as  the  ‘Ir^I  revolts  against  the 
British  in  1920,  they  used  to  stand  on  cars  or  be  car- 
ried on  peoples*  shoulders  to  recite  their  poems.  Al- 
Djawahirfs  poems,  lamenting  the  death  of  his  brother 
who  was  killed  in  these  demonstrations,  were  recited 
with  amplifiers  from  the  mosques  and  attracted  a great 
crowd  of  mourners.  In  1992  al-D^awShirl  recited  a 
panegyric  poem  in  front  of  King  Husayn  of  Jordan, 
praising  him  and  the  Hasbiniite  Royal  Family;  the 
poem  received  great  attention  in  the  Arab  world  and 
was  broadcast  several  times  on  Jordanian  television 
(S.  Djubran.  Sxll  al-faldy  32-63). 

The  Prince,  later  King,  ‘Abd  Allah  of  Jordan  used 
to  admit  to  his  court  poets  of  all  ranks,  who  would 
recite  fK>ems  after  lunch  in  his  praise  written  in  gram- 
matical Arabic  as  well  as  in  Bedouin  and  urban  dialects 
(Khayvat.  al-Takassuby  95).  Even  Jewish  poets  from 
‘Iralj:  in  Israel  continued  this  Arab  tradition,  and  the 
poets  Salim  Sha*5hQ*,  Abraham  Obadya  and  others 
greeted  their  friends  and  celebrated  IsraePs 
Independence  Day  with  poems.  They  also  recited  ele- 
gies at  the  graves  of  the  poets  Anwar 
and  Dr.  Murad  Mrldia’il  and  on  the  anniversaries  of 
their  deaths. 

Under  the  influence  of  Western  thought  and  jxjetry, 
a new  generation  of  Arab  poets  (from  1850  up  to 
1920,  the  year  when  al-R^bi^  al-Kalamiyya  was  estab- 
lished, and  later  with  the  establishment  of  the  al-Diw&n 
group  headed  by  al-'AWcSd,  al-MSzinl  and  Shukrl 
and  of  the  ApoUo  magazine  by  Ahmad  ZakI 
Abu  Shad!  in  1932),  began  to  break  completely  with 
the  tradition  of  al-nadhriy  seeing  pnaetry  as  a 

serious  and  creative  art.  They  were  convinced  that 
poets  have  a great  responsibility  towards  their  nation, 
country  and  culture,  and  can  bring  a moral,  cultural. 


national,  and  spiritual  revival  to  their  countries.  The 
young  secular  generation,  especially,  the  Mah^arl 
poets  of  al-Rabita  (1920-31)  strove  to  revive  the  old 
funedon  of  the  poet-prophet  by  claiming  that  the  poet 
b not  a beggar  or  a convivial  companion,  but  some- 
fl^ng  greater.  Indeed,  he  b a creadve  artist,  a prophet, 
a philosopher,  a painter,  musician  and  priest,  who 
might  have  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  hb  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples (see  Abu  MadI,  al-F^adawily  n.d.,  73;  Nu‘ayma, 
al-Ghb^bdly  Cairo  1946,  73-4;  Djibran.  Muhyl  al-Dln 
RiqUl  (ed.),  in  Baldgiiat  al-Arab,  55),  There  are  no  eulo- 
gies or  elegies  in  the  anthologies  of  the  new  genera- 
tion of  poets.  Many  poets  since  the  1920s  have 
$p>ecialised  in  such  topics  as  nationalbm  {kawmijya)^ 
patriotism  {wafaniyya)^  social  affairs,  erotic  poetry 
{£liazal)y  feminine  adfairs,  etc. 

All  the  revolutions  and  grave  events  in  the  Arab 
world,  such  as  the  female  liberation  movement,  the 
events  of  World  War  II,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Nazi 
Germany,  the  Palestinian  Question  and  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  the  Algerian  uprising  against  France, 
the  Civil  War  in  Lebanon,  the  Int^da  in  the  Oc- 
cupied Territories  in  Qhazza  and  the  West  Bank,  all 
have  had  their  own  poets  and  poetry.  Poets  such  as 
Ibrlhlm  ToV^*’  of  Nabulus  and  his  sister  Fadwa 
Tu|<^n,  who  started  her  poetic  activities  with  elegies 
on  her  friends  and  relatives,  have  defended  the  Arab 
Palestinian  question  (F.  Tokan,  RihlcL,  72,  87-1 13), 
whilst  leftist  poets  such  as  Badr  Shakir  al-Sayyab,  ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab  ^-Bayitl  and  Ka^im  DjawSd  have  recited 
their  poems  at  demonstrations  in  defence  of  their  lib- 
eral political  views. 

Although  nowadays,  due  to  the  spread  of  printed 
and  electronic  mass  media,  the  role  of  the  Arab  poet  has 
become  limited  to  a more  confined  audience,  famous 
poets  such  as  Nizir  KabbanI,  Mahmud  Darwlgh, 

SamTh  al-Kasim,  etc.,  arc  still  able  to  attract  great 
Arab  audiences  during  their  p>octry  evenings,  when 
they  recite  their  poems  concerning  political,  national 
and  social  subjects  in  many  Arab  and  Europ>ean  capitab. 

Bibliography:  Marun  ‘Abbud,  Mwj^addidun  wa- 
miK^tarriiny  Beirut  1961;  al-‘ Akkad,  Shu^ard*  Mist 
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al-kam  al-^idirin,  Beirut  1926;  Y.A.  Daghir.  Mayddir 
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al-Khattat  et  al.,  Mdruf  al-Ru^dft  shd*ir  al-arab  al-kabtr, 
haydtuh  wa-sbi^ruhy  Cairo  1971;  al-l^ayyat,  al- 
Takassub  bi  7-i6iV,  Beirut  1970;  Anls  Mansur,  Ft 
fdlun  al-Akkad  kdnat  land  ayydmy  Cairo  1983; 

S.  Morch,  Modem  Arabic  poetryy  Leiden  1976;  idem,  COITI 
Studies  in  modem  Arabic  prose  and  poetryy  Leiden  1988; 

$alah  ‘Abd  al-$abur,  al-Amdl  al-kdmila.  Akulu  lakum 
‘ofL*  9.  al-sh^ry  Cairo  1992;  Farb  al-Shidyak.  al-Sdk 
*ald  H-sdky  Parb  1855;  Fadwa  Tukan,  Rihla  4^abaliyya 
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(S.  Mor£h) 

D.  In  Muslim  Spain. 

The  power  of  tradition  in  the  Arabo-Muslim  world 
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is  such  that  the  typology  of  the  Andalusian  seems 
to  have  barely  undergone  any  major  transformations, 
in  spite  of  a quite  eventful  political  and  militaiy  his- 
tory. It  is  interesting  to  note*  furthermore,  that  this 
typology  follows,  except  in  a few  details,  its  eastern 
model;  whatever  may  be  said  regarding  this  point, 
the  fact  is  that  the  Orient,  cradle  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  of  Islam,  remained,  for  this  distant  pro- 
vince, the  supreme  cultural  and  spiritual  reference.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  under- 
taken by  Arabs,  in  92/711,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Umayyad  caliph  ahWaJrd  I,  who  ruled  from  86/705 
to  98/715,  and  that  al-Andalu$  was  administered,  until 
the  fall  of  the  Umayyad  dynasty  in  132/715,  by  a 
score  of  governors  who  successively  headed  this 
country,  on  behalf  of  the  caliphs  of  Damascus  [see 
AL-A>fDAi.us.  vi].  According  to  the  sparse  information 
which  is  available,  poet-soldiers  participated  more  or 
less  direedy  in  this  expedition.  Others,  arriving  from 
Syria  or  elsewhere,  subsequently  Joined  them. 
All  played,  to  varying  degrees,  a not  insagnificant 
political  role.  By  means  of  their  poetic  talents,  they 
contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  the  authority  of 
local  governors  and  to  the  reinforcement  of  the 
prestige  of  the  central  power  in  Damascus.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  *Abb^ids  in  the  east  and  the  pro- 
found political  upheavals  which  ensued,  the  ofBdaJ 
Andalusian  poets  remained  faithful  to  the  **Syrian 
tradidon". 

In  fact,  very  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Umayyad 
caliphate,  a Marwanid  prince,  *Abd  al-Rahman  I, 
nicknami^  al-Dakl|il  (the  Immigrant),  secretly  arrived 
in  Spain  and  succeeded  in  reviving  the  Umayy'ad 
dynasty,  having  himself  proclaimed  atmr  of  ^-AndaJus 
in  138/756.  In  order  to  confirm  his  authority  and 
restore  the  grandeur  of  his  escutcheon,  he  enlisted  to 
hk  cause  a number  of  propagandists  and  poets  who 
celebrated  the  glory  of  his  family  and  his  own  in 
return  for  favours,  money  or  ranlc.  All  his  successors 
adopted  the  same  line  of  conduct. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  these  poets 
were  of  Arab  origin,  m most  cases  emigrants  from 
Syria  who  remained  closely  attached  to  the  traditions 
of  this  country.  Furthermore,  many  of  them  ultimately 
became  absorbed  into  the  Arab  aristocracy,  the  rul- 
ing caste  of  al-Andalu$.  But,  following  the  start  of  the 
amlrate  of  *Abd  al-Rahman  II  (206-38/822-52),  Spain 
was  *"Ir^sed”  and  gradually  broke  its  links  with  the 
‘^Syrian  tradidon”.  The  principal  proponent  of  this 
“Trakisation”  was  the  eminent  "^Irakt  poet  Ziryab 
(173-243/789-057  who  arrived  in  Cordova  and 

introduced  into  the  Iberian  Peninsula  the  fashions  of 
the  ‘Abbasid  court  (see  E.  Levi-Proven ^al,  CH^ohfln, 
69  ff.).  Henceforward,  Damascus  was  also  replaced  by 
Baghdad  as  a model. 

Another  phenomenon,  perhaps  not  unrelated  to  the 
afore-menrioned  “Tra^sation”,  came  into  existence  at 
about  the  same  period,  at  any  rate  during  the  3rd/9th 
centuiy.  After  what  was  in  fact  a long  period  of 
mutual  ignorance,  the  two  very  different  ethnic  ele- 
ments populating  Muslim  Spain  began  to  come  closer 
together,  in  a process  which  gradually  culminated  in 
a kind  of  fusion  particularly  favourable  to  the  birth 
of  an  original  literature^  These  two  phenomena  had 
major  repercussions  regarding  the  typology  of  the  An- 
dalusian poet  who,  from  the  3rd/ 9th  century  onward, 
freed  himself  to  some  extent  from  the  hegemony  of 
the  ‘‘Syrian  tradition”  on  the  one  hand,  and  showed 
greater  awareness  of  what  was  fashionable  in  the 
'Abbasid  court  of  Bajdlriad,  or  what  was  developing 
before  his  very  eyes,  in  his  own  country,  on  the  other. 

Very  little  information  is  available  regarding  the 


Hispano-Muslim  poets  who  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  Arab  domination.  One  of  the  first  anthologies,  the 
KUab  ai-^sdd^ik  of  Ibn  Farad]  al-^ayylnr  (d.  ffl. 
366/976)  has  not  survived.  That  of  Abu  3-Walrd  al- 
Himyarf  (d.  ta.  440/1048)  contains  a selection  of  texts 
devoted  to  gardens  and  to  the  springtime,  and  gives 
informadon  exclusively  regarding  floral  poetry  and  the 
bucolic  poets. 

For  the  end  of  the  4th/ 10th  century,  and  in  par- 
dculaj-  the  5th/llth  century,  dearth  of  material  is  less 
of  a problem,  since  there  is  access  to  a number  of 
valuable  documents  and,  in  particular,  two  anthologies: 
Kala^id  ai-%jdii  and  Mettmah  ai-an/us  by  Fatli.  Ibn 
KJiakan  (d.  529/1134  and  especially  ai-i^a^ira 

Jt  mahasin  ahl  a/-^a^fra  by  Ibn  Ba5S.am  (d.  542/1  147 
[g*£j.3)  (on  the  value  and  the  importance  of  these 
anthologies,  see  Afif  Ben  Abdessclcm,  Ls  vie  liUeraire 
l^Espetgae  mmubnane  rouj  ks  Mtduk 
unpubl.  thesis,  Sorbonne-Paris  1992).  The  very 
existence  of  these  Andalusian  anthologies  proves  that 
during  this  period,  poets  were  quite  numerous. 

The  latter  were  highly  esteemed  by  Umayyad  sov- 
ereigns and  *Amirid  who  engaged  their  services 

in  exchange  for  all  kinds  of  favours.  But  after  the 
collapse  of  the  power  of  the  Banu  ‘^Amir  (ta.  399/1009) 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  the  Jkns  which  was 
to  bring  fire  and  bloodshed  to  the  land,  the  poets 
were  dispossessed,  enduring  these  troubled  times  with- 
out the  support  of  patrons.  Some  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  capital,  Cordova,  to  seek  out  patrons  else- 
where, and  to  live  a peripatetic  life  similar  to  that  of 
the  troubadours  (see  Ibn  Bassjun,  i/1,  67). 

“During  this  turbulent  period,”  writes  Ibn  al-KhatIb. 
"the  poets  of  the  * Ami  rids  and  the  [last  of  the] 
Umayyads,  on  whose  mouths  and  whose  meeting-places 
spiders  had  spun  their  webs,  lived  in  acute  destitu- 
tion; their  natural  dispositions  were  ruined.  They  were 
UJtc  lonely  and  famished  falcons,  forced  by  extreme 
necessity  to  subsist  on  a diet  of  grasshoppers”  (see 
Ibn  al-Khatib.  122;  H,  Peres,  Li  /nmik  andahuse 

m arabe  classiqi^^,  80). 

But  the  most  favourable  period  for  the  Andalusian 
poets  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Muluk  al-Tawa5f 
[^.t^.],  who  succeeded  in  building  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Umayyad  caliphate  of  Cordova  principalities,  some  of 
which  were  particularly  dynamic  and  prosperous.  In 
the  interests  of  propaganda  and  for  reasons  of  pres- 
tige, all  these  sovereigns  made  it  a point  of  honour 
to  attract  to  their  courts  the  best  artists,  writers,  and 
poets  in  particular.  Thus  poetry  became  a highly 
esteemed  product.  This  extraordinary  fascination  with 
the  rhyming  game  was  shared — no  doubt  for  the  same 
reasons — by  the  most  varied  classes  and  levels  of  the 
population.  At  the  summit  of  the  social  scale,  were 
princes,  wazirs,  senior  dignitaries,  etc.  MarwSn  al- 
Taiik,  a descendant  of  the  caliph  ‘^Abd  al-Rahman 
al-Na^ir,  may  be  said  to  have  found  his  true  royalty 
in  poetry,  after  the  model  of  the  ^Abbaisid  Ibn  al- 
Mu"^ta^z,  to  whom  he  is  often  compared  (see  Ibn  al- 
Abbar,  i,  221).  It  would  be  tedious  and 

unnecessary  to  list  here  all  the  Andalusian  poet-princes 
and  to  an^yse  their  poetical  works.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  aristocratic  circles,  the  composition  <if  verse 
was  learnt  at  a very  early  age.  It  constituted  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  education  of  the  young  aristocrat. 
Occasional  courting  of  the  muses  was  a popular  pas- 
time, practised  most  often  for  personal  gratification, 
or  in  order  to  conform  to  a iashion,  or  to  advertise 
a certain  art  of  living.  The  poetic  themes  most  often 
tackled  were  fakiiT  [see  mufAkhara]  and  descriptions. 
The  most  mundane  incidents  of  daily  life  were 
recounted  in  verse.  The  prince  of  Seville  al-Mu^tamid 
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I bn  ^Abbad  whose  life  was  '^‘pure  poetry  in 

action”  (see  E.  Garcia  Gomez,  70),  addressed 

himself  in  verse  to  his  father  al-Mu'tadid,  asking  for 
a bay  horse  or  a shield,  requesting  his  permission  to 
go  hunting,  or  begging  his  forgiveness  in  the  wahe  of 
his  nnsucccssrul  attempt  to  seize  Malaga  (see 
21-2;  u/]^  47-8;  hi,  275)- 

The  circle  of  the  elite  was  not  limited  to 

the  prince  and  to  his  family;  il  also  included  digni-  { 
taries  of  all  kinds  and  members  of  the  middle  classes 
who,  having  received  a similar  educadon,  shared  the  I 
same  passion  for  poetry  and  the  same  ideals  of  culture  [ 
and  refinement  as  were  demonstrated  by  their  masters. 
Also  belonging  to  this  social  category  were  numerous 
poets  who,  as  scions  of  prosperous  families,  were  not 
obliged  to  market  their  talent  in  order  to  make  a liv- 
ing, However,  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  good 
relations  with  the  prince,  such  poets  would  from  time 
to  dmc  address  verse  to  him,  with  the  aim  of  assur- 
ing him  of  their  devotion  and  fidelity,  A wealthy  aris- 
tocrat of  Seville,  Abu  *Amir  Ibn  Maslama  (d.  after 
441/1 049)  compiled,  for  the  *Abbadid  king  ah 
Mu*ta<hd,  NaS^ai  Jt  wa^  oZ-ra^,  a col- 

lection of  choice  fragments  in  praise  of  wine.  This 
collection  includes  extracts  from  Andalusian  authors, 
as  well  as  texts  comptosed  by  Ibn  Maslama  himself 
(sec  203-6;  Dfiakhfta,  ii/1,  105-12;  Mug^rib,  i, 

96-7;  iii,  544-5). 

It  is  altogether  remaikable  that,  in  the  dine  of  the 
MulOk  al-TawSHf,  the  number  of  poets  belonging  to 
the  lower  orders  (^amma)  was  considerably  greater  than 
the  number  belonging  to  the  upper  classes.  These 
multitudinous  vemfiers  were  in  the  majority  from  the 
original  populadon  of  Spain  {muwalhdun)  and  of  mod- 
est extracdon.  Most  were  of  peasant  origin,  which 
would  explain  their  intense  love  of  nature  and  their 
passionate  attachment  to  the  land.  They  practiced  the 
most  diverse  professions,  but  teaching  was  the  com- 
monest occupation  for  them.  It  was  also  the  least  well 
remunerated*  Thus  their  hving  circumstances  were  not 
enviable.  At  the  same  time,  they  knew  that  generous 
patrons  were  not  in  short  supply  and  that  the  pro- 
fession of  jxjetry  could  shield  them  from  need  and 
provide  them  with  self-respect — and  money.  Also,  the 
number  of  professional  poets  was  never  so  great,  and 
the  career  never  so  popular,  as  in  this  period.  The 
multiplicity  of  princely  courts  and  their  constantly-grow- 
ing need  for  ceremonies,  talents  and  abilities  of  all 
kinds,  encouraged  the  proliferation  of  rhymers  for  hire. 

In  this  period,  poetry  was  subject,  in  fact,  to  the  law 
of  the  market,  which  was  particularly  ebullient,  since, 
to  quote  an  expert  judge  of  Andalusian  poetry, 

E.  Garcia  Gomez,  "an  improvisation  could  be  worth 
a vizieratc”.  To  varying  degrees,  aU  the  Muluk 
al-Tawa^if  left  behind  them  a reputation  as  protec- 
tors of  literary  men  and  of  poets  in  particular.  But 
in  giving  aid  and  protection  to  the  latter,  their  actions 
were  not  altruistic  or  disinterested*  On  the  contrary, 
their  motivations  were  very  precise.  They  reckoned  i 
that  it  was  in  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
perpetuate  a tradition  which  appreciated  the  value  of  | 
the  role  of  poets  in  Arabo-Muslim  society.  Bom  with  ' 
Arabic  literature,  patronage  became  in  effect  “a  mode 
to  which  one  must  conform  or  risk  falling  from  high 
estate”  (see  R.  Blache  re,  Abou  t-Ta^b  al-Motimabbt^ 
Paris  1935,  6). 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  there  was  established, 
between  the  patron  and  the  hired  panegyrist,  a rela- 
tionship in  which  the  former  enjoyed  a net  advan- 
tage, imposing  on  the  second  the  choice  of  language 
and  of  themes*  Poetiy  thus  became  a domain  reserved 
for  the  aristocracy,  the  inspirers  and  consumers  of  this 


culture,  in  which  the  role  of  the  creator  was  consid- 
erably reduced  (see  Ta^ma^  ii,  285). 

The  objective  sought  by  the  above-mentioned 
prince-patron  was  probably  the  poUdcal  exploitation 
of  the  poet,  whose  role  resembled  that  played  today 
by  the  press.  Following  the  fall  of  the  Umayyads  of 
Cordova,  certain  panegyrists  attempted  to  legitimise 
the  claims  to  the  caliphate  of  the  first  Muluk  al-Tawa*if 
by  inventing  an  Arab  genealogy  for  them,  although 
it  was  common  knowledge  that  they  were  ethnically 
Berbers. 

Political  circumstances  required  that  the  Andalu- 
sian poetry  of  the  5th/ 11th  century  should  be  prin- 
cipally a poetry  of  the  court  and  that  the  vast  majority 
of  poets  should  be  panegyrists.  Despite  their  impressive 
number,  living  in  thrall  to  princes  and  other  power- 
ful individuals  brought  them  mixed  fortunes.  But  with- 
out such  patronage,  they  stood  little  chance  of  making 
themselves  known  arid  pursuing  a successful  career* 
If  Ibn  BassSm,  the  author  of  the  is  to  be 

believed,  a literary  person  must  always  put  hjs  talent 
to  the  service  of  a prince  or  else  his  works  will  be 
disparaged  and  he  will  never  acquire  renown.  In  this 
regard,  he  men  dons  the  case  of  *Abd  al-*AzTz  Ibn 
al-Labbana  (the  brother  of  AbQ  Bakr  al-D^F  Ibn  al- 
Labbana)  who,  in  spite  of  his  emdidon  and  his  talent, 
having  refused  to  use  his  poetry  as  a means  of  gain- 
ing a livelihood,  or  a device  for  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  a king,  fell  into  total  obscurity,  his  poetry  not 
surviving  him  (see  iii/2,  667;  93,  tr. 

Fagnan,  126;  Ben  Abdesselem,  ibid.,  356). 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  sketch  the  mrri^uhim  vileu 
of  an  average  Andalusian  poet,  typically  of  humble 
origin,  it  may  be  noted  that,  after  more  or  less  thor- 
ough studies  in  his  native  village  and  then  in  a large 
town,  he  launches  himself  upon  an  errant  life,  offering 
compositions  in  praise  of  a wealthy  bourgeois  person, 
a senior  official  or  a generous  prince  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  from  him  gifts  in  money  or  in  kind*  But 
success  is  not  always  assured,  and  the  apprentice-poet 
must  demonstrate  modesty  and  patience  if  he  is  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  liable  to  be  placed  in  his  path. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career,  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  'Ammar 
[^*f*],  making  his  way  to  Silves  [see  shclb],  addressed 
some  verses  to  a dignitary  of  this  town,  who  sent  him 
the  princely  reward  of  a small  bag  of  barley  (see 
ii/l,  369-71;  Ben  Abdesselem,  ibid.,  350). 

The  ideal  situation  for  the  poet  was  to  be  taken 
into  the  service  of  a prince  and  included  in  the  list 
of  pensioners  {diwdn)  (see  al-Dabbi,  Bug^tiy  148;  Ibn 
al-Kha|Jl>,  Ihdta,  ii,  71).  But  in  order  to  be  placed  on 
this  list,  it  was  necessary  first  to  pass  successfully  a 
kind  of  examinadon.  The  candidate  presented  him- 
self at  the  court,  where  he  was  put  into  the  charge 
of  a functionary  who  had  the  responsibility  of  arrang- 
ing accommodation  for  the  sovereign's  guests  and  for 
itinerant  poets  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  This 
accommodation  officer,  called  sdbih  ai-mzal,  did  not 
always  have  the  best  of  relations  with  his  charges, 
who  tended  to  be  hard  to  please,  even  unconven- 
tional (sec  Per^s,  Foisi^  andaf^usty  72  ff.).  Subsequently, 
the  candidate  was  obliged  to  wait  his  turn  to  be  heard 
by  the  prince,  who  usually  set  aside  one  day  each 
week  for  the  reception  of  poets.  This  day  varied  from 
one  prince  to  another.  Under  the  reign  of  al-Mu'tadid 
of  Seville,  it  wais  normally  a Monday  (see  iv, 

243-4).  Historians  have  supplied  detailed  accounts  of 
some  of  these  receptions,  including  that  of  Ibn  Djakh 
who  so  impressed  ^-Mu*ta4id  that,  having  heard  him, 
he  allowed  no  others  to  mount  the  rostrum  that  day. 
At  this  time,  patrons  were  both  men  of  power  and 
men  of  letters.  They  applied  meticulous  commentaries 
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and  criticisms  to  the  compositions  of  their  poets>  who 
were  obliged  constandy  to  take  account  of  their  lit- 
erary preferenceSj,,Even  after  his  inclusion  in  the  list 
of  pensioners,  the  official  poet  was  almost  always  under 
pressure,  since  the  reladonship  linking  him  to  his  bene- 
factor was  in  fact  that  of  master  and  servant.  He  sup- 
plied the  echo  to  the  deeds  and  achievements  of  the 
prince,  celebrating  in  particular  his  political,  diplo- 
matic and  military  exploits.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  smallest  caprice  on  the  part  of  his  patron.  At  any 
moment,  he  might  receive  the  order  to  compose  a 
piece  regarding  such-and-such  a subject.  The  poet 
Abu  "1-WaJld  aJ-NahlT  was  required  to  be  constantly 
at  the  disposal  of  al-Mu^tamid,  the  king  of  Seville  (see 
Nafiiy  iiij  234).  On  one  occasion,  the  latter  summoned 
Ibn  Hamdis,  one  of  his  official  poets,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  requiring  him  to  complete  some  verses 
which  he  had  begun  drafting  himself  {Najh^  iiU  616- 
17)*  The  majority  of  patrons  enjoyed  putting  their 
client-poets  to  the  test  in  such  ways. 

But  the  most  skilful  and  the  luckiest  acolytes  found 
it  was  to  their  advantage  to  show  themselves  particu- 
larly demanding,  going  so  far  as  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance the  price  to  be  paid  for  a p>ancgyric.  Abu  *Alf 
Idris  Ibn  al-Vamanl  composed  his  eulogistic  poems 
to  order  and  at  a fee  of  100  dinars  per  composition 
(see  ih/l,  336-7).  These  professional  poets 

acknowledged  without  the  slightest  scruple  that  it  was 
“presents  which  loosened  tongues”  (Peres,  36 

n,  2,  81).  Furthermore,  their  demands  were  in  their 
view  amply  justified,  si uce  princes  found  difficulty  in 
doing  without  their  services*  In  this  regard,  "Abd  al- 
Djalll  Ibn  Wahbun,  addressing  al-Mu^tamid  Ibn 
^Abb5d,  said  “O  you  who  hold  the  glory  1 This  would 
be  as  a beast  astray  were  it  not  upheld  by  poetry” 
(see  ii/l,  502),  When  his  abilities  permitted, 

the  poet  of  the  court  was  not  content  wi^  playing 
the  role  of  a hired  flaitercr;  he  could  rise  to  high 
office  and  become  an  ambassador,  governor,  minister 
or  even  chief  minister  {^u  Such  was  the 

case  with  Abu  *l*Walrd  and  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Zaydun, 
Abii  Bakr  Ibn  'Ammar,  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  ‘Abdun, 
among  others  (see  Peres,  ibid.^  84  ffi).  Furthermore 
the  word  waijtt  (vizier),  which  had  the  meaning  of 
hatib  (secretary),  became,  in  the  5th/ lUh  century,  a 
synonym  of  '*poet”*  A good  prose-writer  was,  most 
often,  a poet  as  well.  "Al-Mu'tamid,”  says  al- 
Marrakushj,  ‘"appointed  as  viziers  only  men  of  letters, 
poets  versed  in  all  kinds  of  expertise,  so  that  he  had 
around  him  an  assembly  of  minlster-poets  such  as 
never  had  been  seen  before”  (see  Mu^4]ib^  65,  tr. 
Fagnan,  90), 

But  even  if  all  his  hopes  were  realised,  the  court 
poet  could  not  be  sure  of  keeping  his  acquired  priv- 
ileges indefinitely.  Disgrace  was  just  as  likely  an  out- 
come as  was  promotion,  and  the  occasions  of  risk 
were  not  lacking.  Often,  he  was  the  victim  of  jealousy 
and  treacherous  attacks  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues, 
who  baulked  at  no  calumny  in  their  efforts  to  dislodge 
him.  An  example  of  this  would  be  the  intense  and 
prolonged  rivalry  between  the  two  'Abbldid  ministers 
Abu  5-Walrd  Ibn  Zaydun  [^.a]  and  Abu  Bakr  Ibn 
^Ammar  (sec  Dkakhtjg.  ii/l,  429). 

The  Andalusian  poets  were  not  only  hired  pane- 
gyrists or  shameless  mendicants.  The  majority  of  them 
had  occasions  at  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives  to 
act  as  the  spokesmen  of  their  community  and  as  in- 
terpreters of  public  opinion.  Certain  disasters  which 
entailed  collective  grief  did  not  leave  them  indiffer- 
ent. Events  which  had  a traumatic  effect  on  their 
compatriots,  such  as  the  capture  of  Barbastro  by  the 
Normans  in  456/1064,  or  that  of  Toledo  by  Alfonso 

VI  in  478/1085,  inspired  them  to  compose  verse  suf- 
fused with  profound  emotion.  The  poem  of  al-^arif 
aJ-Rundr  (9th/ 1 5th  century)  lamenting  the  fall  of  the 
last  Muslim  metropolises  of  al-Andalus  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians,  was  especially  inffuenctal  (see 

Mustapha  Hassen,  Rmk&rches  mr  ks  mjpfffj  par 

la  perte  ou  ia  destruction  des  mlks  darts  la  litterotme  arabe 
du  nr/ IX*  stick  a la  prise  de  Grenade  en  S97/I492, 
unpubl.  thesis,  Sorbonne-Paris  1977). 

Relatively  reticent  and  few  in  number  until  the  end 
of  the  era  of  the  Muluk  al-T^^wa.*jf,  the  wadi^hahun 
and  the  subsequendy  acquired  some  emi- 

nence in  those  minor  poetic  genres,  muwadidiaJ^  and 
za^al,  which  they  practised  successfully  until  the  end 
of  the  Arab  presence  in  the  Peninsula.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  compositions  of  these  popular  poets 
were  principally  addressed  to  the  general  public,  unlike 
the  “standard”  poetry,  conforming  to  the  taste  of  the 

6lite. 

Although  considerably  more  numerous  than  in  other 
countries  of  the  Arabo-Muslim  world,  Andalusian  poet- 
esses were  decidedly  less  numerous  in  Spain  than  their 
male  counterparts.  In  all  periods  there  had  been,  in 
the  entourage  of  the  prince,  educated  women  who 
were  capable  of  writing  in  verse  and  in  prose;  but 
there  were  never  court  poetesses  playing  the  role  of 
accredited  panegyrists.  Women  capable  of  composing 
verse  belonged  to  several  major  categories*  Some  Lived 
in  harems,  where  most  existed  in  servile  conditions, 
bought  in  exchange  for  gold,  having  been  instructed 
by  experienced  professionals.  Others  were  wives  or 
daughters  of  princes,  such  as  Ptimad,  the  favourite 
legitimate  wife  of  the  king  of  Seville,  al-Mu^tamid  Ibn 
'Abbsd,  or  Umm  al-Kiram,  the  daughter  of  al- 
Mu^tasim  Ibn  Sumadih  of  Almeria.  Others  displayed 
great  independence  and  frequented  literary  societies 
and  salons*  Such  was  the  case  of  WaUada,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  caliph  al-MustakfT,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  maintained  a salon  which  attracted  the 
most  renowned  of  writers.  In  the  Ah/ft  al-tfb^  al-Maytarf 
supplies  biographical  notes  and  quotations  concerning 
twenty-five  Andalusian  poetesses,  whose  poetry  is  gen- 
erally personal  and  small  in  quantity:  al-Maldiari  quotes 
only  a hundred  or  so  of  their  verses  (sec  Aa/ft,  iv, 

205-11). 

At  first  sight,  it  would  be  tempting  to  believe  that 
the  typology  of  the  Andalusian  poet  is  a carbon  copy 
of  that  of  his  Syrian,  Egyptian  or  *Ira^  counterpart. 

There  is  an  impression  that  there  is  a single  type  of 
standard  poet,  unaffected  by  place  or  time,  so  strik- 
ing is  the  similarity  between  these  different  types  of 
poets.  However,  on  closer  inspection  it  becomes  clear 
that  beyond  a certain  undeniable  similarity,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a local  colour 
and  a typically  Andalusian  flavour,  creating  an  in- 
tegral element  of  the  world  of  the  Hispano-^Arabo- 
Muslim  poet. 

&ibliagTaphj:  Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  text 
of  the  article,  see  also  R.  Blach^^re,  H£A\  A.  Trabulsi, 
cntujtie  poeti^ue  des  ArabeSf  jtcsqa*au  P sUek  de  Fhe- 
gire  {Xr  j.  de  J.C/Ij  Damascus  1956;  J*E*  Benchcifch, 

Wf,  Paris  1975.  realp  itidar.eom 

(A.  Bepj  Abdesseuem) 

E.  The  folk  poet  in  Arab  society. 

Arabic  folk  poetry  and  song  exhibit  a far  greater 
formal  diversity  than  the  written  tradition  of  Arabic 
poetry*  In  contrast  to  the  strict  monorhyme  structure 
of  the  classical  ode,  [17,11'.],  the  multi- rhyme 

strophic  muwadlik<ibi  and  zadial  or  even  modern 

frec-verse,  local  genres  of  folk  poetry  and  song  exhibit 
a multitude  of  distinct  forms.  In  addidon,  the  composi- 
tion, transmission,  and  performance  of  these  forms 
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varies  from  genre  to  genre  across  difTcrent  regions 
and  even  >vithin  particular  communities;  some  genres 
are  entirely  pre-composed  aiidl  are  typically  preserved, 
transmitted,  and  performed  with  little  change,  while 
others  are  improvised  in  performance  with  little  or 
no  attempt  at  preservation,  and  still  others  may  be 
the  combined  work  of  several  individuals,  being  ini- 
dally  composed  by  one  person,  set  to  music  by  another, 
and  publicly  performed  by  still  another.  As  the  ter- 
minology and  social  characteristics  attributed  to  poets, 
the  act  of  poetry-maJeing,  and  the  performance  of 
poetry,  contrast  sharply  from  one  area  to  the  next, 
regional  conceptualisations  of  the  figure  of  the  folk 
poet  and  his  or  her  role  in  society  are  quite  diverse. 

The  performances  of  folk  poets  are  a widespread 
form  of  expressive  art  found  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
throughout  the  modem  Arab  Middle  E^t.  The  reper- 
tory of  these  performances  is  primarily  oral,  composed 
in  traditional  forms,  often  improvised,  and  produced 
in  coUoquia]  Arabic  rather  dian  literary  Arabic  or 
Much  of  Arabic  folk  poetry  exists  as  song  rather 
than  as  declaimed  or  recited  verse.  Among  some  social 
groups  such  as  the  Ban?  I;;faJba  of  Sudan,  for  exam- 
ple, poetry  exists  only  as  song,  is  identified  directly 
with  singing,  and  may  be  additionally  associated  with 
dance  and/or  other  forms  of  coordinated  movement 
such  as  $ufi  dh^  contrast,  among  tribesmen 

of  the  Khawl^  al-Tiy^  region  of  North  Yemen,  it 
is  considered  undignified  for  a man  to  raise  his  voice 
in  song,  and  men*s  poetry  is  instead  recited  or  chanted, 
unless  presented  by  professional  male  performers  who 
sing  publicly. 

Folk  poets  and  poetry  have  survived  in  an  am- 
biguous and  at  times  conflicted  relationship  vis-a-vis 
the  poetic  traditions  of  Arab  “high”  culture.  Part  of 
this  ambiguity  lies  in  their  intimate  association  with 
music,  which  has  held  a disputed  place  in  Islamic 
religious  thought  since  the  early  centuries  of  Islam, 
and  part  in  their  connection  to  coUoquial  Arabic  as 
a medium  of  expression,  which  historically  has  been 
denigrated  in  contrast  to  literary  Arabic.  The  first 
known  public  defence  of  colloquial  poetry  as  an  art 
form  possessing  aesthetic  merit  is  that  penned  by  Ibn 
Khaldun  in  the  8th/ 14th  century  in  the  final 

sections  of  his  Mukoddima.  Many  of  these  literary  and 
religious  tensions  have  indirectly  affected  p>erceptions 
of  the  status  and  function  of  the  folk  jxiet;  despite 
the  negative  views  espoused  by  both  literary  figures 
and  religious  scholars  over  the  centuries,  Arabic  folk 
poetry  has  survived  as  a vibrant  and  rich  force  in 
Arab  culture. 

In  many  communities  a significant  portion  of  the 
adult  population  is  expected  to  display  competence  as 
composers  and/or  participants  in  various  common 
genres  of  folk  poetry.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  bdla 
for  men  in  North  Yemen  tribal  areas,  the  women^s 
g^indwa  among  the  Awlad  *Alf  Bedouin  of  Northern 
Egypt,  the  ssmir  or  nSmjf  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
the  and  ziftdStui  song  forms  among  women  in 

western  Algeria,  among  other  examples.  General  par- 
ticipation in  singing  genres  such  as  wedding  and  work 
songs,  which  include  the  composition  of  spontane- 
ously improvised  verses,  is  widespread  in  rural  areas 
of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Lebanon,  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Sudan,  Yemen  and  elsewhere.  In  many  cases,  these 
poetic /song  genres  are  specific  to  one  gender  or  one 
social  group.  These  communal  forms  of  poetic  com- 
position and  performance,  however,  do  not  usually 
confer  the  title  or  status  of  '‘poet”  upon  participants, 
but  rather  are  regarded  as  basic  social  activities  within 
the  community. 

The  concept  of  as  a distinct  social  category 


in  different  traditional  communities  is  delineated  by 
various  combinations  of  social,  economic,  ethnic,  and 
literary  considerations.  The  term  shd^ir  may  refer  to 
an  ordinary  individual  with  a particular  talent,  a spe- 
cialised but  non-professional  social  function  within  the 
community,  a professional  artisan  of  cither  high  or 
low  status,  an  ethnically  marginal  and  even  predatory 
figure,  or  the  paid  performer  of  a single  particular 
genre.  Depending  upon  the  genre  and  the  region, 
shdHr  may  indicate  primarily  a transmitter  of  previ- 
ously composed  poetry,  a figure  who  pre-composcs 
set  pieces  which  are  then  performed  by  himself  or 
others,  or  an  extemporbing  performer  whose  sponta- 
neous creations  are  rarely  preserved  except  anecdo- 
tally^ In  addition,  in  almost  all  rural  areas  and  in 
lower-class  urban  settings  of  the  modem  Arab  Middle 
East,  the  literary  concept  of  **poet”  exists  alongside 
the  concept  of  the  local,  traditional  folk  poet.  To  label 
an  illiterate  older  man  a ^s^i'r  in  village  conversation 
may  indicate  a proficiency  in  composing  and  singing 
a colloquial,  improvised  form  of  folk  poetry;  to  apply 
the  term  to  a young  college-educated  man  from 

the  same  community  may  indicate  an  entirely  differ- 
ent abOity  to  compose  written  poetry  in  literary  nArabic 
which  k recited  but  not  sung. 

The  distinction  drawn  between  poet  reciter 

{fdwi)t  and  singer  {mug^armi  or  nwi/rit)  in  literary  his- 
tories is  often  blurred  within  the  domain  of  folk  poetry 
and  song;  in  many  communities,  however,  this  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  maintained  in  a highly  articulated 
system.  Such  is  the  case  in  North  Yemeni  tribal  poetry 
of  the  Khawlan  al-Xiy^  region.  A spectrum  of  poetic 
forms  exists  there  ranging  from  widely-practised  genres 
such  as  the  improvised  kdla  performed  at  weddings 
and  other  celebrations  by  most  adult  males,  to  the 
ka^tda  which  is  pre-composed  by  an  individual  poet 
{ka^sad  or  and  then  usually  passed  on  to  a di^tdn 

(town  crier)  or  a muktkkifJ  (composer/ singer)  or  foyks 
(declaimcr  of  tribal  poetry)  who  performs  it  pubUcty. 

In  Lebanese  colloquial  poetry,  a poet  of 
verse  may  be  referred  to  as  a (a  composer 

of  vernacular  poetry),  a term  which  impbes  a 

lack  of  ability  to  spontaneously  or  extemporaneously 
compose  when  contrasted  with  a (a  performer 

or  ^*speaker”  of  z^al)  or  ^a*ir.  The  latter  term  in 
modem  times  has  also  come  to  connote  a literate 
composer  of  written  Amongst  the  Sinai  and 

Negev  Bedouin,  a composer  adept  at  spontaneous 
improvisation  is  termed  a badda^  rather  than  a 
Such  contrasting  sets  of  terms  gloss  gradations  of  abil- 
ity, social  origin,  performance  roles  and  even  gender 
in  various  regions  of  the  Arab  Middle  East. 

In  those  regions  where  the  function  of  performer 
is  distinct  from  that  of  composer,  the  pubbe  per- 
formers of  poetry  are  often  accorded  far  less  respect 
than  the  original  poet  and  are  in  many  cases  from 
marginal  social  groups.  Alois  Muslims  brief  but  now 
classic  description  of  poets  among  the  Rwala  Bedouin 
in  Northern  Arabia  from  the  early  20th  century  pre- 
sents such  a bifurcation  in  the  status  of  the  tribal 
poet.  Musil  documents  the  Rwala’s  intense  love  of 
poetry  and  poetry-making  alongside  their  belief  that 
a poet  cannot  be  trusted,  as  expressed  in  the  proverb:- 
kassad  kadhd^db  “a  poet  is  a bar”  (Musil,  283).  In 
addition,  he  notes  the  general  lack  of  esteem  with 
which  Rwala  men  regarded  itinerant  or  beggar  poets, 
who  arc  deemed  predatory  social  figures  often  sus- 
pected of  lying  and  stealing.  In  North  Yemen,  the 
performing  figures  of  dSstdn^  mulahhitt^  or  sajfha  men- 
tioned above,  are  ail  granted  considerably  less  status 
than  the  composer  of  a This  respect  for  the 

art  of  poetry-making  coupled  with  widespread  distrust 
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of  those  pereoiis  who  are  either  paid  or  seek  remu- 
neration for  their  public  performance  of  that  art  b 
found  in  many  conamunities  of  the  Arab  Middle  East. 

However,  the  opposite  situadon  is  also  found,  even 
among  neighbouring  Bedouin  tribes;  among  these 
groups  it  is  considered  honourable  to  recite  poetry, 
but  not  to  compose  it.  Among  the  Balka’  tribes  of 
Jordan,  for  example,  the  term  ^dHr  was  tradidonally 
applied  to  men  who  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  (Arabian  one-string  spike-fiddle)  for  pay  and 

who  composed  praise  poetry  for  men  of  noble  lin- 
eage or  for  poll  deal  patrons  of  their  clan.  All  men  ! 
can  recite  poetry  without  having  their  reputation 
tainted,  but  to  compKJse  poetry  implies  socially  sub- 
servient, even  slave,  status  and  a lack  of  poll  deal 
power.  The  preferred  situadon  is  to  have  others  com- 
pose poetry  about  you  and  your  family,  poetry  which 
may  then  be  recited  by  one  and  all.  To  compose 
poetry  means  that  a man  is  either  not  powerful  enough 
or  noble  enough  to  be  the  recipient  rather  than  the 
producer  of  poems. 

A social  function  filled  by  folk  poets  in  many  areas 
is  that  of  oi'aJ  historian.  A large  portion  of  the  poetry 
of  a community  may  be  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  historical  knowledge  concerning  lineages,  conflicts, 
heroic  deeds,  and  other  defining  elements  of  the 
group’s  present  identity.  The  folk  poet  may  be  con- 
sidered a poet  not  primarily  for  his/her  ability  to 
compose  new  poetry,  but  rather  for  the  ability  to 
memorise  and  transmit  a body  of  poetry  from  the 
past.  As  communal  idendcs  are  in  constant  flux,  a 
folk  poet  may  serve  the  key  function  of  maintaining 
and  performing  one  specific  view  of  history,  one  local  | 
idendty,  in  a market  place  of  competing  poedc  tradi- 
tions which  document  other  constructs  of  the  same 
historical  events.  Where  such  historical  poetry  is  wide- 
spread, it  is  almost  always  linked  to  prose  nanrarives 
recounting  the  events  touched  upK>n  in  the  poem;  in- 
deed, it  is  common  for  the  main  historical  informa- 
tion to  be  embedded  in  the  accompanying  narrative 
while  the  poem  itself  may  provide  only  a rather  cliched 
description  of  battle  or  some  other  common  motif 
The  rwo  parts  function  as  a single  discursive  unit  each 
lending  the  other  validity.  The  poem  is  thus  rendered 
comprehensible  and  meaningful  when  performed  along 
with  its  narrative;  the  story  is  given  authority  and  his- 
torical substance  by  the  presence  of  the  poem.  This 
view  is  documented  by  a statement  from  the  Balka’ 
Bedouin  of  Jordan:  "A  story  without  a poem  is  a lie^’ 
{al-gussa  illE  md  *mdhd  g^Ida  kidt^b'h  The  interactive  role 
of  poetry  and  narrative  in  the  functioning  of  the  poet 
as  hjstoriaii  is  also  documented  in  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula and  the  Sinai  and  Negev  deserts. 

In  many  regions,  the  division  between  professional 
and  non-professional  poets  Lies  not  only  in  the  finan- 
cial realm  but  also  in  the  musical  aspect  of  the  perfor- 
mance. Those  genres  of  poetry  which  are  performed 
in  full  singing  voice  and/or  lo  the  accompaniment  of 
instrumental  music  arc  nearly  always  the  domain  of 
professional  performers.  The  term  ^dHr  is  often  ap- 
plied within  a community  to  either  the  musical  or 
non-musical  performer,  but  rarely  to  both. 

In  areas  where  genres  of  poetry,  song  and/or  dance 
are  an  integral  part  of  social  occasions  and  celebra- 
tions, folk  poets  at  times  exist  as  respected  specialised 
artisans  whose  status  as  recognised  craftsmen  is  un- 
tainted by  the  fact  that  they  are  professionals  who 
perform  for  pay.  Such  is  the  case  with  performers  of 
various  genres  of  Palestinian,  Lebanese,  and  Syrian 
folk  poetry  common  to  weddings  and  other  festivities. 
Performers  of  the  Palestinian  k^idih^  hida  and  Aarradi, 
for  example,  are  virtuoso  performers  of  improvised 


verse  who  perform  as  solo  singers  or  in  poetic  dueb 
pitting  one  poet’s  skill  against  other  poets  or  audi- 
ence members.  Poetic  duelling  involving  two  or  more 
poets  improvising  spontaneous  verse  is  found  in  many 
other  regions,  including  Arabia,  Lebanon,  Palestine 
and  Turkey.  Poetry  of  these  genres  is  thus  a discourse 
which  emerges  through  the  figure  of  poet  in  competi- 
tion and  contest.  These  exchanges  may  take  the  form 
of  insult  matches  or  be  based  upon  other  themes  in- 
ciuding  sharp  political  and  social  commentary  on  local 
aifajirs.  Non-professional  participants  at  times  enter 
into  the  competition,  hut  if  a regional  class  of  recog- 
nised, professional  poet-singe rsi  exist,  they  usually  dom- 
inate the  performances. 

The  term  may  refer  to  an  ordinary  person 

who  happens  to  compose  poetry  or  it  may  gloss  a 
whole  complex  of  social  marginality  and  outsider  sta- 
tus. In  the  example  of  North  Yemen,  the  composing 
poet  is  understood  to  be  an  ordinary  individual  with 
a particular  talent  or  poetic  inspiration  {hd^ii}.  He 
plays  a role  not  only  in  maintaining  tribal  honour 
and  identity  through  the  composition  of  praise  poetry 
but  may  also  play  a political  role  in  local  dispute  res- 
olution, which  is  conducted  in  poetry,  and  occasionally 
even  at  the  level  of  national  politics.  Similarly,  in  the 
Lebanese,  Syrian  and  Palestinian  traditions,  a poet  is 
a gifted  individual.  In  some  communities,  however, 
professional  poets  may  be  viewed  as  possessing  dif- 
ferent social  or  even  ethnic  origins.  Such  is  the  case 
of  the  professional  singers  of  the  oral  folk  epic  Sirat 
Banl  Hiidt  in  Egypt,  the  $lubba  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  to  a lesser  degree,  the  slave-poets  of  Jordanian 
Bedouin  tribes. 

Egyptian  performers  of  the  Sirat  Banl  HiMl  are 
hereditary  professional  performers  most  often  from 
marginal  social  groups  grouped  together  under  the 
rubric  of  Gypsies  The  epic  singers  arc  per- 

ceived as  both  the  source  of  an  appreciated  art  form, 
the  epic  itself,  and  a source  of  public  praise  or  blame 
due  to  their  ability  to  insert  social  commentary  aimed 
at  individuals,  groups,  or  local  politica]  situations  into 
their  performances.  This  power  is  frequently  a source 
of  anxiety  and  tension  in  smaJl  communities  and  the 
poet  is  therefore  often  accorded  great  displays  of 
respect  in  performances,  while  often  denigrated  and 
shunned  outside  that  context.  In  the  Nile  Della  region 
of  northern  Egypt,  almost  all  epic  singers  are  ethni- 
cally from  the  HaJaba  or  Wilad  Halab  groups  com- 
monly recognised  as  Gypsies.  Since  the  terms  Halaba 
and  are  considered  derogatory,  the  epic  singers 

and  their  families  are  referred  to  as  (pi.  of 

shdHr)  whether  or  not  die  individual  in  question  is  a 
performing  poet  and  w^hatever  their  current  occupa- 
tion; the  term  carries  an  almost  ethnic  signiflcance. 
Performers  of  Other  genres  of  folk  poetry  are  referred 
by  other  terms  such  as  maddah  mug^anm 

or  simply  dii^lsh  to  avoid  the  locally-stigmatised 

status  of  the  term  which  has  come  to  mean 

Gypsy  poets  who  perform  on  the  rabdb  (the 

Egyptian  two-string  spike-fiddle).  The  Egyptian  mun^hid 
and  madddh,  by  contrast,  are  also  folk  poets,  associ- 


Although  most  forms  of  folk  poetry  are  oral  in  both 
composition  and  transmission,  in  some  forms  of  folk 
poetry  the  boundaries  between  the  written  and  the 
oral  are  not  distinct.  This  is  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 
who  utilise  both  fragments  of  classical  poetry 
and  improvised  sections  in  colloquial  Arabic,  as  well 
as  performers  of  the  folk  mawtvdt  and  the 

religious  song-tales,  kisas  dln^^  or  ki^  ai-Tn<tdidyiMi 
(‘Religious  stories"  or  “stories  of  the  who 
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often  rely  upon  literate  ghost-writers  and  written  forms 
of  transmission  for  the  content  of  their  partially-impro- 
vised performances.  Whether  or  not  these  arc  to  be 
treated  separately  as  "populari*  rather  than  purely 
‘"folk"  poetry,  this  interactive  process  is  not  a purely 
modem  innovation  but  rather  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries. 

Performers  of  religious  folk  poetry  transmit  a body 
of  traditional  lore  which  greatly  shapes  the  views  of 
many  believers  in  rural  and  lower-class  urban  areas 
about  their  religion,  whether  they  be  Christians  or 
Muslims.  Though  the  repertory  itself  may  at  times  be 
referred  to  as  poetry  or  song,  the  purveyors  of  these 
tradtdons  are  rarely  if  ever  referred  to  as  “poets”. 

The  use  of  the  female  form  appears  to  be 

quite  limited.  In  most  folk  cultures  of  the  Arab  Middle 
East  neither  the  male  nor  the  female  form  of  the 
term  ‘‘poet”  are  applied  to  the  composition  or  per- 
formance of  genres  of  communal  singing  or  poetry- 
making but  rather  only  to  individual  public 
performance  or  composition,  and  within  that  realm 
the  term  is  most  often  used  for  the  composition  of 
pre-composed  rather  than  improvised  genres.  {The 
sh&Hr  as  performer  of  Lebanese,  Palestinian,  and  Syrian 
improvised  and  however,  is  a notable 

exception  to  this  rule).  Since  the  majority  of  women ‘s 
poetic  genres  arc  not  public  performance  genres,  the 
term  finds  little  usage.  There  is  still,  however,  regret- 
tably litde  documentation  of  the  terminology  used 
among  women  for  performers  of  wo  men ‘s  poetry. 

In  the  classical  Arabic  literary  tradition,  has 

most  commonly  been  contrasted  to  the  term  ratfi,  in- 
dicating respectively  a poet  who  actively  composed 
new  poetry  versus  a reciter  who  primarily  performed 
the  work  of  other  poets,  alive  or  dead.  Both,  how- 
ever, were  expected  to  be  capable  of  performing  a 
large  repertoire  of  memorised  poems;  the  additional 
ability  to  compose  was  the  feature  which  distinguished 
the  This  distinction  is  still  maintained  in  some 

communities  of  the  modem  Arab  world.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  common  in  traditional  communities  to 
find  applied  to  a specific  type  of  performer  disdn- 
guished  by  the  iinancial  remuneration  given  to  a per- 
former with  professional  status,  the  musical  dimension 
of  the  performance  in  the  form  of  either  the  use  of 
unstrumentaJ  accompaniment  or  simply  by  the  use  of 
full  singing  voice  (in  contrast  to  recitation  or  chant- 
ing), or  to  a specific  class  of  performer  marked  by  a 
different  social  origin  or  status.  Despite  the  overall 
respect  accorded  hterate  poets  and  both  literary  and 
or^  poetic  traditions,  in  Arab  folk  society  just 

as  often  indicates  a suspect  or  ambiguous  social  figure 
as  it  does  a respected  artist. 

BihliagTaphy.  Lila  Abu-Lughod,  Veikd  sentiments: 
honor  and  in  o Bedouin  Cairo  1937;  Teirab 

Ashshareef,  Bani  Halba  ckssi/kation  ^ poetie  gmres^  in 
Oral  traditim:  speciai  issue  on  Aradie  oral  traditions^  iv/ 1 -2 
(1989),  236-53;  C,  Bailey,  Bedouin  poetjy  Jrom  Sinni 
and  the  Oxford  1991;  S.C.  Caton,  Peaks  qf 

Temen  I summon^^:  poeti^  as  aiiturai  prmtke  in  a North 
Yemeni  tribe^  Berkeley  1990;  P.  Dresch,  Tribes^ 
emment  and  hisUny,  Oxford  1989;  A.  Musd,  The  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Pwala  Bedouin^  New  York  1928; 
D.F.  Reynolds,  Herok  poets^  poede  heroes:  die  ethnogra- 
phy qf  pe^ormance  in  an  Arabic  oral  epk  tradidon^  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  1995;  DitBham  H.  Sbait,  Poetic  and  muskal 
structure  in  the  improvised-sung  Qa$idih  of  the  Palestinian 
poet- singers y in  Al-Arabiyyes:  Jourmd  ^ the  American 
Assodstum  of  Teachers  of  Atabk^  xix/1-2  (1986),  75*108; 
idem,  Palestinian  improuised  sut^  poetry:  the  genres  qf 
Illida  and  Qarradi — performance  and  transmission^  in 
Oral  tradition:  special  issue  on  Arabk  oral  traditions^  iv/ 1-2 


(Jan. -May  1989),  213-35;  Shryock,  Histo^  and  his- 
toriography aTnong  the  Bel^a  tribes  qf  Jordan,  Berkeley 
(forthcoming);  Susan  Slyomovics,  7^  merchant  qf  art 
an  E^ptian  Hilali  oral  poet  in  psfbrmance,  Berkeley 
1987;  Saad  So  way  an,  Nabati  poet^:  the  oml  poet^  qf 
Arabia,  Berkeley  1985;  E.H.  Waugh,  The  Alunshidin 
qf  E^pl'  their  world  and  their  song,  Columbia,  S.C. 

1 989;  Monrad  YeUes-Chaouche,  Le  Hawfk  poisk ^mi- 
nine  ei  tradidon  orak  au  Maghrebi  Algiers  1990. 

(D.F.  Reynoijjs) 

2.  In  Persia. 

In  pre- Islamic  Persia,  secular  poetry  was  almost  ex- 
clusively an  oral  art  ITiis  ancient  tradition  was  car- 
ried on  by  minstrels  who  were  called  gSsSn  during  the 
Parthian  period  and  later,  in  Middle  Pereian,  hunyd- 
(New  Persian  hhunydgar).  I’hey  were  performing 
artists  in  the  first  place:  storytellers,  singei?  and  musi- 
cians as  weU  as  improvising  poets.  TTieir  repertoire 
already  included  several  of  the  lyric^  and  epic  gen- 
res known  from  Islamic  times.  However,  the  virtual 
absence  of  a written  transmission  of  poetry,  which 
became  the  cause  of  the  almost  complete  loss  of  pre- 
istamic  poetry,  determined  the  type  of  secular  poet 
known  in  Persia  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Arabs. 

As  M.  Boyce  has  remarked,  the  Persian  language  lacks 
a proper  indigenous  term  for  “poet”  as  the  term  was 
understood  in  the  classical  tradition:  "Presumably 
Arabic  M^it  was  adopted  for  *poef  when  the  conception 
of  separate,  literary  compMsition  came  to  develop  after 
the  conquest”  (7^  Persian  gdsan„  21). 

When  in  the  course  of  the  3rd/9th  century  an 
Islamic  literature  in  Persian  emerged  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  caliphate,  the  model  for  this  new  type 
of  poet  was  already  available.  The  earliest  Persian 
poets  were  quite  familiar  with  Arabic  poetry,  by  then 
a well-established  literary  tradition  based  on  philo* 
logical  principles.  Already  Hanzala  BadhghTsI.  who 
probably  still  belonged  to  the  Tahirid  period  (205- 
59/821-73),  left  a diwan  of  his  poetry  (mentioned  by 
Nsi^mr  ‘Arudr,  42),  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
similar  collections  were  made  of  the  works  of  other 
Persian  poets  living  before  the  3th/ i 1th  century, 
though  none  of  these  have  survived. 

The  minstrels  did  not  disappear  altogether  from 
the  literary  scene.  As  a performing  artist,  increasingly 
referred  to  by  rdmii^ar  or  the  Aittbic  mutrib  rather 
than  by  any  of  the  pre -Islamic  terms,  they  retained 
a position  of  their  own  within  the  framework  of  con- 
vivial entertainment.  Scenes  from  Qhaanawid  court 
life  in  the  early  5th/llth  century^  as  depicted  by 
Bayhakl  [f.u.],  show  their  presence  at  various  occa- 
sions including  hunting  parties  and  other  outings 
as  weU  as  the  usual  “pleasure-making  and  drinking” 

{noitdt  wa  sBrrrdb).  However,  a specialisation  developed 
within  the  literary  profession  between  poets  on  the 
one  hand  and  minstrels  on  the  ocher.  In  the  context 
of  the  small  courts  where  Persian  poetry  was  first  cul- 
tivated, this  may  not  have  led  immediately  to  a 
personal  division  of  roles.  Our  sources  show  that 
Rudakl  {y.y.],  the  most  prominent  poet  of  the  S^marud 
period  {4th/ 1 0th  century),  still  acted  as  a minstrel; 
also  Farrukhi  Slst^nF,  who  lived  in  the  early  COm 

century,  was  an  accomplished  musician  as  well  as  a ' 
court  poet.  A sharp  distinction  between  the  two  func- 
tions was  made  by  Kay  Kawus  [g.p.]  in  his  KdhUs-ndma, 
written  in  475/1082-3,  where  they  are  discussed  sepa- 
rately. I n his  advice  to  would-be  poets  (ch , xxxv, 
189-92;  dar  dyin-u  rasm-i  shd'ki)  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
technical  skills  and  the  knowledge  writers  of  poetry 
should  command.  TYie  few  remarks  added  on  the 
proper  behaviour  in  their  dealings  with  a patron  of 
their  an  picture  the  poets  as  participants  in  social  life 
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on  an  equal  footing  with  other  courtiers.  Together 
with  physicians,  astrologers  and  other  ficholars,  one 
finds  poel^  mentioried  among  the  nadims  [q.v.},  the 
personal  circle  of  people  vvqth  whom  a roy^  patron 
would  spend  his  leisure  time.  The  Saldjuh  sultan  .\lp 
Arslan  even  preferred  the  company  of  poets  (Ni^amf 
*Arudi,  69).  To  Kay  Kawus  the  profession  of  the 
poets  was  a branch  of  learning,  not  a craft  like  that 
of  the  minstrels  ctV.,  157).  He  stricdy  limits  min- 
strelsy to  the  serving  role  of  a performing  art  and 
consequently  does  not  allow  the  performers  to  mix 
freely  with  their  audience.  The  minstrel  should  also 
act  as  the  interpreter  of  the  poems  written  by  others 
and  avoid  hts  own  compositions  in  his  repertoire 
(ch.  xxxvd,  193-7:  dar  djftn-u  rasm-i  j^tinjfdgan). 

Another  classic  statement  of  the  professional  quali- 
ties of  poets  is  the  second  discourse  in  Ni^mf  *Aiiu<;irs 
CaMr  m<i^dia  (42-86:  dar  tndkixy^!it-i  ski'^r  w<i 

dldHr).  In  a terse  description  of  the  profes- 
sion, he  stresses  the  social  function  of  poetry  as  a 
means  to  establish  a lasdng  reputation,  not  only  for 
the  poet  himself  but  also  for  the  patron  to  whom  his 
panegyrics  are  addressed.  The  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession consists  of  getting  a good  educadon,  not  merely 
in  prosody  and  rhetorics,  but  also  generally,  “as  every 
branch  of  knowledge  is  useful  in  poetry”.  The  young 
poet  should  also  strive  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  literary  tradition  by  learning  a large  quandty  of 
lines  from  the  works  of  ancient  and  modem  poets  by 
heart.  He  should  further  subject  himself  to  the  super- 
vision by  an  accomplished  master  of  the  art. 

The  ability'  to  improvise  poems  {bsi^ha  gujian)  was 
regarded  as  the  poet's  greatest  asset  in  social  life. 
Equally  interesting  are  the  examples  which  Nizami 
^Aiudr  gives  of  incidents  and  situations  characteristic 
of  the  profession  in  a series  of  anecdotes  about  the 
Lives  of  famous  poets^  They  exemplify  the  effects  of 
poetry  on  the  mind  and  the  acts  of  a patron,  the 
ways  to  get  entrance  to  a court  and  the  strategies  for 
gaining  a handsome  reward,  but  also  the  mishaps  in 
the  careers  of  poets. 

In  these  early  reflections  on  the  ways  and  condi- 
tions of  the  poet  (often  referred  to  by  the  abstract 
noun  jfidVrf),  it  is  always  understood  that  he  was  pri- 
marily a professional  encomiast.  To  the  anthologist 
^AwIT  the  literary  scene  was  occupied  by  only 

two  protagonists:  on  one  side  there  were  the  pane- 
gyrists {mddihdn)  and  on  the  other  the  patrons,  the 
“praised  ones”  (manw/wAan),  who  “with  perishable  goods 
bought  themselves  lasting  remembrance"*  {Ijibdbj  i,  7). 
At  least  until  the  6th/ 1 2th  century,  the  courts  of  local 
Persian  and  Turkish  rulers  provided  the  normal  envi- 
ronment for  poets,  who  could  make  a living  by  pro- 
viding these  courts  with  poetry,  both  for  ceremonial 
purposes  and  entertainment.  The  relationship  between 
poet  and  patron  was  therefore  one  of  mutual  advan- 
tage. The  idea  that  poetry  was  an  important  means 
to  enhance  reputations  gave  it  a great  political  value, 
not  only  to  rulers  but  to  everyone  who  held  a posi- 
tion of  influence  near  the  seat  of  power.  The  mechan- 
ism by  which  this  kind  of  publicity  could  work  was 
specifically  the  mentioning  of  a patron’s  name  in  a 
panegyric  discourse  which  was  most  often  written  in 
the  form  of  a kasida  The  eflectiveness  of  this 

depended  on  the  survival  of  such  poems  and  their 
distribution  after  they  had  fulfilled  their  original  func- 
tion. The  artistic  reputation  of  the  poet  was,  there- 
fore, also  a matter  of  great  advantage  to  his  patron. 
Through  the  copying,  collecting  and  transmission  of 
poems  in  ditjudn^  and  anthologies,  the  products  of  the 
poet's  art  could  overcome  the  barriers  of  time  and 
space. 


To  become  a court  poet  one  should  not  only  have 
had  the  prescribed  education  and  training;  it  was 
equally  necessary  to  find  the  proper  way  to  get  intro- 
duced. The  mediaeval  courts,  which  attracted  many 
aspiring  talents,  seem  to  have  used  the  institution  of 
the  poet  laureate  {rnaUk  [?,p.])  for  the  selec- 

tion of  candidates,  but  this  was  only  one  of  the  possi- 
ble approaches  to  the  favour  of  a royal  patron  (see, 
e.g,  the  anecdote  about  MuHzitfs  entrance  to  the  court 
of  Sandjar  as  related  by  Nizamf  ^ArudT,  65-9).  The 
obligations  of  the  court  poet  included  first  of  all  the 
presentation  of  ceremonial  poems  at  a number  of 
fixed  occasions  like  the  Persian  seasonal  festivals 
Nawruz  and  Mthrag^n  [ff-™-!  and  the  Islamic  ""id  dl-Jk^r 
ending  the  month  of  fasting,  as  well  as  every  other 
event  where  formal  odes  were  in  order:  at  birth  or 
death,  in  war  or  at  hunbng  parties,  at  the  founda- 
tion of  buildings  and  of  pleasure  gardens.  In  addition 
to  these  occasional  poems,  he  also  wrote  compositions 
which  were  meant  to  entertain  the  court.  They 
consisted  of  short  lyrics,  from  which  eventually  the 
classical  Persian  developed,  and  narratives  in 

ma^naoMs  [q.v.].  The  heroic  and  romantic  stories  pre- 
; semed  in  the  latter  form  exemplified  codes  of  behav- 
iour both  to  rulers  and  courtiers.  Besides,  the  poet 
was  expected  to  provide  food  for  thought  through 
wisdom  formulated  in  poetry.  In  a gibe  at  a fellow 
poet  the  Samantd  poet  ShahTd-i  Balkhr 
reproached  him  for  not  having  the  necessary  wisdom, 
pleasure  and  elegant  wit  (fom)  (G.  Lazard,  Pretnigrs 
poet^s^  ii,  31).  A poet  should  therefore  be  able  to  han- 
dle the  entile  range  of  forms  and  genres  which  the 
literary  tradition  put  at  his  disposal.  The  rewards  he 
could  expect  were  of  an  incidental  nature  and 
depended  very  much  on  the  whims  of  the  patrons. 

Lavish  remunerations,  mentioned  in  anecdotes,  were 
usually  spontaneous  reactions  to  improvisabons  and 
show  the  great  appreciadon  of  verbal  virtuosity  and 
sharp  wit.  The  gifts  requested  by  poets  in  their  poems 
consisted  not  only  of  money  but  also  of  kind,  among 
which  pieces  of  clothing  are  conspicuous.  A tTmlik 
could  hope  to  receive  the  more  reg- 
ular income  usually  attached  to  an  official  post  (cf. 

Ni^amr  *Aiudb  66).  It  was  not  uncommon  that  poets 
fulfilled  other  duties  at  a court.  By  doing  this  they 
ran  the  normal  risks  of  an  oflicial  career,  as  the  exam- 
ple of  the  disgrace  of  Mas^'ud-i  Sa*d-i  Salman  [f.t?.], 
caused  by  his  association  with  a rebellious  Ghaznavid 
prince,  showed  in  a manner  which  has  remained 
exemplary.  Professional  rivalry  was  a common  thing 
in  court  life.  Nizami  'Ariidr  (73-5)  gives  the  example 
of  the  struggle  between  the  poets  'Am'^ak  and 

Rashrdr  for  the  first  posirion  at  the  court  of  the  l^ra 
Khanids  or  llek  Khans  (?.):?.].  Fraternal  animosity 
within  the  profession  gave  rise  to  a huge  corpus  of 
sadre  in  Persian  literature.  The  weapon  of  poedcal 
invective  was  also  effeedve  against  patrons  who  did 
not  fulfill  the  expectations  of  poets. 

It  is  too  narrow  a %iew  to  restrict  the  Persian  poet, 
even  of  the  earliest  period,  to  his  role  as  a court  poet. 

Poetry,  which  was  highly  appreciated  because  of  its 
association  with  eloquence  [see  further,  gti^R],  qqitI 

longed  to  the  erudition  of  every  educated  person. 

Many  anthologies  have  special  sections  with  poems 
composed  by  kings,  viziers,  scholars,  and  other 

dilettante  poets  (see,  e.g,  ^AwIT,  Lubdb,  i,  22  ffi).  As 
is  often  emphasised  in  handbooks  of  poetics,  prose 
writers  were  also  expected  to  haw  a critical  knowledge 
of  poetical  techniques  and  to  be  able  to  use  poems 
in  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their  writings.  The  value 
attached  to  wisdom  in  poetry,  a legacy  from  pre- 
Islamic  Persia,  gave  the  poet  the  additional  dignity 
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of  a sage  whose  maxims  and  epigrams  provided 
spiritual  food  to  patrons  and  other  readers  alike. 
Already  RudakT,  who  in  the  4ch/10th  century  was 
the  first  successful  court  poet  in  the  history  of  Persian 
literature,  was  also  a poet  of  wisdoirij  representing  the 
type  of  poet  which  the  tradition  used  to  honour  with 
the  epithet  hafam.  Among  his  contemporaries  were  the 
philosopher-poet  Shahrd-i  Baikhr  and  Abu  ShakQr> 
who  wrote  the  earliest  didactic  poem  in  Persian  known 
to  us.  During  the  6th/ 12th  century,  when  a display 
of  learning  and  knowledge  of  Arabic  vocabulary 
became  fashionable  in  Persian  poetry,  the  type  of  the 
pofta  doctus  appeared  more  clearly.  Anwarr  and  Kh^kAnT 
[tj.m.]  were  parriculariy  representative  of  this  trend, 
as  was  Nizami  [q.if.J  of  Gan^la  who  applied  it  to  nar- 
rative poetry'.  Whereas  the  first  two  had  to  resign 
themselves  to  the  traditional  role  of  a court  poet, 
whether  voluntary  or  not,  Nizami  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  keep  a certain  distance  from  the  patrons  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  poems. 

The  use  of  Persian  poetry  for  religious  purposes  is 
for  the  first  time  attested  in  the  propaganda, 

to  which  the  philosopher  Abu  U-Hayiham  Gurgani, 
a contemporary  of  RildakTs,  was  attached.  KisA^r 
whose  religious  denomination  remains  uncertain,  seems 
to  have  combined  the  ways  of  a court  poet  with  an 
ascetic  orientation  of  his  poetry.  In  the  5th/ 1 lih  cen- 
tury the  prime  example  of  a poet  distancing  himself 
from  the  conventional  framework  of  the  art  was  Nasir-i 
Khusraw  another  follower  of  the  IsmS'rliyya.  In 

strong  terms  he  scolded  the  court  poets  for  their  venal- 
ity and  insincerity  (cf.  S.H.  Tald^^fJc,  Dtwatif  in  trod,, 
pp.  kt;-U:).  These  incriminations  of  the  established  ways 
of  are  the  earliest  instances  of  a which 

was  further  elaborated  by  many  later  poets,  to  begin 
with,  in  the  early  6th/ 1 2th  century  by  SanaT  [9.1'-]. 
The  remarkable  turn  Sana’!  made  from  a probably 
not  very  successful  career  as  a court  poet  to  the  ser- 
vice of  patrons  belonging  to  the  religious  classes,  both 
preachers  and  mystics,  is  the  first  well^ocumented 
case  of  such  a change  in  practice.  Subsequendy,  depen- 
dence on  secular  patronage  was  not  a matter  of  course 
any  more  in  a poet’s  life,  although  for  centuries  to 
come  the  courts  continued  to  provide  poets  with  the 
best  opportunities  for  a professional  career.  Among 
the  great  mystical  poets  following  in  SanaTs  footsteps 
there  were  many  who  dispensed  with  secular  patron- 
age altogether,  like  Farfd  al-Dm  * Attar  whose 

poems  are  free  from  any  panegyrical  references.  In 
the  case  of  D|alal  al-Dm  RumT,  the  community 

of  his  pupils  took  the  place  of  the  courtly  environ- 
ment, the  expression  of  a mystical  bond  with  one  or 
the  other  of  favourite  adepts  replacing  the  wwiWwA’^s 
praise  in  the  poems  of  the  secular  encomiast. 
Notwithstanding  the  considerable  impact  §ufism  had 
on  the  further  course  of  Persian  poetry,  this  did  not 
always  entail  a quite  uncompromising  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  The  local  court  of 
Shr™  in  the  7th/ 13th  and  8th/ 1 4th  centuries  gave 
a clear  example  of  a symbiosis  of  spirituality  and 
courtly  panegyrics  both  in  the  works  of  Sa^di  and 
Hafiz 

In  later  centuries,  the  various  shapes  which  the 
profession  of  p€>etjy  had  taken  during  the  Middle  Ages 
continued  to  exist  side-by-side,  most  often  interacting 
with  each  other.  There  were  poets  both  at  the  courts 
and  outside.  In  either  case,  it  was  possible  that  they 
gave  expression  to  mystical  and  moral  ideas,  and  in- 
creasin^y  devotion  to  the  ShPl  Imams,  but  they  could 
also  be  mere  entertainers  and  encomiasts.  This  situa- 
tion did  not  change  essentially  under  the  $afawids 
even  if  the  best  prospects  for  professional  poets 


came  to  lie  outside  Persia,  particularly  at  the  Indian 
courts.  In  the  early  19th  century,  the  Path 

*Alr  Shah  brought  to  life  again  the  practices  of  ancient 
court  poetry,  as  they  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Qh^tia,  in  his  am^uman-i  trans- 

lating thus  into  forms  of  social  life  the  neo-classicist 
style  which  prevailed  in  contemporary  poetry. 

A fundamentally  new  concept  of  the  poet  did  not 
emerge  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Constitutional 
Revolution  in  Persia  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
20th  century.  Under  the  impact  of  this  upheaval,  poets 
who  had  been  raised  as  traditional  panegyrists,  like 
Muhammad  Talq  BahSr  and  AdTb  al-Mamalik 

AmlrT  in  SuppL],  almost  overnight  abandoned 

the  ancient  ways  of  a court  poet  and  took  a stand 
in  the  political  struggle  of  the  day.  The  new  role  of 
the  poet  in  Persian  society,  as  an  advocate  of  the 
people’s  rights  and  a critic  of  social  injustice,  entailed 
a change  in  the  economics  of  the  profession.  With 
the  ending  of  the  old  autocracy,  the  mediaeval  tra- 
dition of  patronage,  to  which  the  I^tijl^^  dung 
till  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century,  also  disappeared  and 
for  good.  Poets  hati  to  rely  on  other  sources  of  income, 
among  which  JoumaMsm  and  the  editing  of  publica- 
tions were  die  most  important.  Magazines  and  even 
newspapers  provided  the  means  for  the  propagating 
of  their  works.  In  more  recent  times,  the  cassette 
provided  another  medium  which  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  reach  a wide  and  anonymous  public. 

Even  after  the  rise  of  the  Pahlawt  dynasty,  when 
the  free  expression  of  political  views  was  curtailed, 
there  was  no  return  to  the  old  ways.  Poets  found 
employment  in  government  offices,  at  the  newly- 
founded  universities  or  in  the  modem  news  media. 

In  their  art,  they  took  their  models  from  contempo- 
rary Western  literature  rather  than  from  the  classical 
Persian  tradition.  As  lyricists  they  used  poetry  as  a 
means  for  expression  of  personal  emotions  and  ideas, 
whether  in  only  slightly  modernised  classical  forms, 
or  in  the  new  poetry  which  was  introduced  by  Nima 
YOshr^  numerous  manifestos  and  essays, 

reflections  on  the  role  of  the  poet,  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  member  of  society,  can  be  found.  They  show 
that  a commitment  to  social  and  political  causes  has 
remained  a generally  accepted  part  of  the  modem 
Persian  poet’s  self-image.  Although  the  democratisa- 
tion  of  literature  is  an  avowed  aim  of  all  modem 
poets  and  prose  writers,  the  modernisation  of  style 
and  idiom  which  has  dominated  Persian  poetry  since 
the  Second  World  War,  has  created  a serious  prob- 
lem of  communication  with  readers,  to  whom  sophis- 
ticated modernisms  are  difTlcult  to  understand. 
Together  with  the  negative  effects  of  censorship  or 
the  alienation  caused  by  living  in  exile,  this  tends  to 
isolate  the  modem  Persian  poet  from  his  public. 
Attempts  to  organise  literary  artists  professionally,  such 
as  the  First  Congress  of  Iranian  Writers  held  in  1946 
or  the  short-lived  Writer’s  Union  of  the  1970s,  have 
not  led  to  permanent  institutions. 

Bihiiography,.  Kay  KAwQs,  K&bas-ndma^  ed.  by 
Gh,-H.  Yusuff,  Tehran  1343  ,Sfi./l967;  NizamT 
^Arudr,  ^^hdf  makdla^  ed.  M.  I^aiwlni  and|p  Qom 
M.  Mu*Tn,  Tehran  1937;  Muhammad  ^Awft,  Lakab 
ai-cdbdb^  ed.  E.G.  Browne,  London- Leiden  1903-6; 

Nagir-i  HJtlusraw,  Dtwdn^  ed.  Sayyid  Na^r  Allah 
Takawf,  Tehran  1348  sSS./1969;  Mai^  Boyce,  Tfte 
ParUdan  gdsdn  and  hmim  mitisird  tradikim^  in  JRAS 
(1937),  10-45;  J,W.  Clinton,  The  Dwan  of  Manuchihn 
Ddjftghdm.  A mdtal  study,  Minneapolis  1972;  J-T.P. 
de  Bruijn,  Of  pifp  and  poetiy,  Leiden  1983;  idem, 

P&ets  and  minstrels  in  enr^  Persian  in  Trmsitwn 

grinds  in  /rmtan  history  (Stitdia  Jrwiiea,  Co/tur  5),  ed. 
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Ph.  Gignoux,  Paris  1987,  15-23;  Julie  Scott  Mcisami, 
Medieval  Persian  court  poetry ^ Princeton  1987;  eadem, 
Ghaznoifid  pan^yrics:  some  political  implications^  in  Iran 
JBIPSy  xxviii  (1990),  31-44;  Sociology  of  the  Iranian 
WriteTy  in  Iranian  Studies,  xviii/2-4  (1985),  131-422 
(a  collection  of  essays,  ed.  M.C.  Hillman,  with  con- 
tributions by  L.P.  Alishan,  H.  Dabashi,  A.  Karimi- 
Hakkak  and  others).  (J.T.P.  de  Bruijn) 

3.  In  Turkey. 

Since  poetry  constituted  the  principal  literary  genre 
in  the  Turkish  experience  from  its  earliest  times  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  and  sdll  holds  a 
significant  place  in  Turkish  culture,  the  role  of  the 
poet  in  pre-Islamic  Central  Asia,  during  the  period 
of  nomadic  life  and  migrations  into  Asia  Minor, 
throughout  the  SaJ^juk  era  and  the  Ottoman  cen- 
turies, was  a dynamic,  interactive,  and  influendal  one. 

The  term  std^ir  (spelt  fair  in  modem  Turkish)  prob- 
ably came  into  use  no  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
1 1th  century.  Elarlier,  Central  Asian  Turks  employed 
several  different  terms  for  “poet”,  e.g.  ozen,  olun,  bak^i 
{bahfi)y  and  others.  Poets  who  funedoned  as  shamans 
and  performed  thaumaturgy  were  known  as  diaman 
or  kam  (the  latter  among  the  Uvghur  Turks).  In  Central 
Asia,  a larger  and  more  precise  vocabulary  emerged 
in  dme,  corresponding  to  minstrel,  bard,  folk  poet, 
singer  of  epics,  etc. 

Among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  did^ir  became  es- 
tablished, and  condnues  to  be  employed,  as  the  generic 
term  meaning  “pKDet”,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
educated  poets  in  the  urban  areas.  For  folk  poets,  the 
Central  Asian  Turkic  word  ozan  sdll  applies;  however, 
the  minstrels  of  the  countryside  who  compose  (or  often 
extemporise)  their  poems  as  lyrics  of  songs  as  they 
accompany  themselves  on  a simple  string  instrument 
are  called  saz  fairi  or  dftk  [see  sAz].  The 

Ottomans,  however,  called  their  city  poets  dld*iT.  The 
term  is  sdll  in  extensive  use,  although  supporters  of 
the  Ozturkfe  (“pure  Turkish”)  movement,  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  ridding  the  language  of  words  borrowed 
from  Arabic  and  Persian,  employ  ozon  in  lieu  of  fair. 

In  pre-Islamic  setded  and  nomadic  Turkish  society, 
poetry  played  a focal  role  in  communicadon  and  enter- 
tainment, and  strengthened  solidarity  and  cultural  cohe- 
sion. Unable  to  create  works  of  architecture  and  other 
genres  produced  by  secure  sedentary  nadons,  most 
Turkic  communides  concentrated  on  poetry,  music 
and  dance.  Given  the  dominance  of  the  s[x>ken  word 
among  them,  shamanistic  poets  enjoyed  a special  influ- 
ence. Poetry  was  an  integral  part  of  religious  experi- 
ence and  secular  ritual;  pre-hunt  ceremonies  (jigfr)  and 
post-hunt  feasts  {stolen)  as  well  as  weddings  and  funeral 
services  (j'lfg)  featured  poetry. 

The  Book  of  Dede  Korkut  {q.v.'],  generally  recognised 
as  the  Turkish  nadonal  epic,  with  more  than  a third 
of  it  in  poedc  form  in  the  transcriptions  made  sev- 
eral centuries  after  its  gradual  evoludon  in  the  oral 
tradidon,  has  as  its  narrator  (as  well  as  a principal 
character)  the  sagacious  religious  leader  as  well  as  a 
poet.  He  stands  at  the  weUspring  of  the  traditional 
percepdon  in  the  Turkish  countryside  of  the  poet  as 
a revered  figure  who  combines  in  himself  such  func- 
dons  as  moral  guidance,  conveying  of  communal  val- 
ues, entertainment  and  education,  and  heightened 
verbal  communicadon.  Many  bards  were  close  to  the 
leadership  of  the  community,  and  some  leaders  were 
ix)ets  themselves. 

The  first  major  written  poedc  work  in  Turkish 
{ccL  1070),  a mirror  for  princes,  is  the  ^utad^u  bilig 
(Eng.  tr.  R.  Dankoff,  Wisdom  of  royal  glory)  by 
Yusuf  KJi5ss  HA^iib,  a Karakhanid  chancellor-poet.  I 
Emphasising  the  importance  of  speech  (“Human  be-  I 


ings  attain  happiness  through  language.  But  it  can 
also  demean  man  and  cause  heads  to  roll.  It  is  on 
words  that  man  can  rise,  and  acquire  power  and  pres- 
age”), YOsuf  advises  the  prince  to  pay  attendon  to 
“poets,  wordsmiths,  eulogists,  and  satirists”,  because 
“their  tongues  are  sharper  than  swords  . . . When  they 
praise  a man,  his  good  name  spreads,  but  when  they 
poke  fun  at  him,  his  reputation  is  damaged  for  good.” 

In  Anatolian  SaldjQk  society  (late  1 1th  century-late 
1 3th  century),  many  of  the  urban  and  rural  poets 
were  engaged  in  propagating  the  values  and  culture 
of  Islam,  to  which  the  Turks  were  newcomers.  In  the 
13th  century,  the  mystical  faith  of  MawlSna  DjalaJ 
al-Din  Rumi  (1207-73  [^.t/.]),  who  composed  tlie  vast 
majority  of  his  poems  in  Persian  rather  than  the 
Turkish  more  extensively  spoken  in  Anatolia,  achieved 
considerable  spiritual  authority.  His  ideas  and  ideals 
were  to  have  an  enduring  impact  on  a broad  spec- 
trum of  intellectuals  and  creative  artists  in  later  cen- 
turies; and  his  humanitarian  and  universalist  themes 
have  provided  inspiration  to  an  impressive  number  of 
poets  in  the  20th  century.  Rumf  maintained  an  ambi- 
valent stance  toward  poetry.  Although  he  employed 
it  as  his  principal  vehicle  of  expression  and  occasionally 
lauded  it,  there  are  passages  in  his  work,  especially 
in  Fihi  md  Jihi  written  in  prose,  which  denigrate  it 
(“God  knows  I detest  poetry.  Nothing  is  worse  as  far 
as  I am  concerned”). 

This  ambivalence  parallels  the  paradoxes  revealed 
in  the  Kur’^n  and  Hadith  in  regard  to  poets.  Suras 
XXVI  and  XXXVI  present  poets  in  a negative  light 
[see  s|ii*R.  1.  A],  but  the  Prophet,  who  also  offered 
his  animadversions,  said  in  a hadith  considered  sahih, 

“God  has  Treasures  beneath  his  Throne,  the  Keys  of 
which  are  the  Tongues  of  the  Poets.”  The  same  am- 
bivalence has  been  true  of  the  attitudes  of  the  *ulamd*y 
many  of  whom  approved  of  verse  as  an  effective 
medium  for  the  dissemination  of  the  faith,  but  re- 
mained wary  of  its  non-religious  themes  and  seduc- 
tive powers. 

The  gulf  between  doxological  verse  and  mystical 
poetry,  which  had  started  in  the  Turkish  tradition 
with  the  Diwdn  of  Ahmad  Yasawf  [q.v.'\  in  the  12th 
century,  was  to  continue  through  the  Sal^uk  and 
Ottoman  periods. 

Combining  these  two  categories,  as  well  as  serving 
as  a wellspring  of  both  Anatolian  folk  poetry  and  the 
burgeoning  Ottoman  elite  poetry,  the  work  of  YQnus 
Emre  (ffl.  1241-ra.  1321  [^.i/.]),  echoing  some  of  ROmfs 
themes  of  mystical  humanism,  established  new  pros- 
pects for  poets  to  serve  as  critics  of  society,  religion 
and  government.  Many  of  his  verses,  kept  alive  in 
the  oral  tradition  of  the  countryside,  came  to  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  Turkey’s  secular  humanist  literature 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century,  with  Yunus 
Em  re  hailed  as  the  paragon  of  the  poet  dedicated 
to  progressive  ideals  of  social  justice  and  the  ecu- 
menical spirit. 

As  a whole,  poetry  served  through  the  course  of 
Ottoman  history  both  as  a cohesive  force  for  conti- 
nuity and  a vehicle  of  criticism  to  stimulate  change. 

Although  most  of  the  classical  poets,  as  well  as  tbejgj-  Qom 
rural  minstrek,  produced  lyrical  verses  dealing  with 
such  universal  themes  as  love,  natural  beauty,  etc., 
some  of  them  openly  or  cryptically  challenged  the 
authorities  or  the  political  system  itself  Through  pan- 
egyrics or  by  adhering  to  themes  acceptable  within 
the  established  canon,  numerous  classical  poets  were 
able  to  lead  a calm  and  comfortable  life.  Loyalty  to 
the  existing  order  usually  brought  rewards — and  most 
panegyrists  reaped  excellent  benefits. 

Diwdn  poetry,  composed  by  pK)ets  close  to  the  court 
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and  by  independent  authors  who  stayed  within  this 
tradition  of  the  educated  elite's  classical  verse,  often 
enabled  Jts  pracdtioncra  to  enjoy  prestige  and  influ- 
ence. As  EJ.W.  Gibb  pointed  out  in  his  A histo^  of 
OUmrum  poetiy^  two-thirds  of  the  sultans  wrote  poetry. 
As  patrons,  they  were  favourably  disposed  to  reward- 
ing the  poetic  works  presented  to  them.  Suleyman  the 
Magnificent  (d.  1566),  whose  personal  contains 

nearly  3,000  verses,  had  a close  relationship  with 
numerous  poets,  especially  with  Baiu  (d.  1600 
who  held  an  esteemed  position,  referred  to  as  sultan 
(“sultan  of  poets”),  comparable  to  “poet  lau- 
reate”, although  no  such  title  existed  in  the  Ottoman 
system. 

Various  prominent  poets  occupied  important  posi- 
dons:  Shaykh  al-lslam  YahyS  (d.  1644),  one  of  the 
greatest  lyric  poets  of  the  IMwan  tradition,  served  for 
four  decades  as  ^dt  ^ssk£T  and  al-Isldm.  It  is 

dilliculi,  however,  to  determine  whether  YaJ;iya  and 
others  rose  to  high  ]:>osidons  thanks  to  their  poetry, 
or  if  they  qualified  for  other  reasons  but  also  happened 
to  write  verse  as  well.  By  the  same  token,  no  defi- 
nite determinadon  can  be  made  about  the  awarding 
of  the  honorific  title  of  to  suich  poct-statesmen 

as  RaghSb  Pasha  (d.  1763)  and  Piya’  Pasb^  {d.  1880). 

Among  the  Ottoman  educated  elite,  composing 
verses  was  vimially  a sine  qua  iwji  of  being  an  intellec- 
tual. Poetry  not  only  held  a privileged  place,  but  often 
served  in  ways  that  are  normally  in  the  realm  of 
prose  (verse  chronicles  and  histories,  internal  rhyming 
in  many  prose  works,  even  a few  dictionaries  and  text 
books  in  verse  form,  etc.).  Occasionally,  sultans,  princes, 
grand  viziers,  commanders  and  other  notables  sent  or 
exchanged  communications  composed  in  metre  and 
rhyme.  Such  occasional  verse,  especially  in  retrospect, 
is  disqualified  as  poetry,  which,  in  its  proper  sense, 
was  written  by  the  a professional  poet  with  a 

firm  commitment  to  the  art  and  with  established  cre- 
dentials as  a creative  artist. 

Satire  and  other  types  of  criticism  frequently  en- 
tailed deprivation  and  punishment.  Poetry  could  be  a 
matter  of  Ufe-and-death  in  many  stages  of  Ottoman 
history.  Because  of  their  unorthodox,  heretical  or  rebel- 
lious attitudes  expressed  in  verse,  NesimT  (d.  1404 
[y.irj)  was  flayed  alive,  and  the  folk  poet  Pit  Sult^ 
AbdSl  was  hanged  (at  some  point  in  the  J6th  cen- 
tury). For  satire  directed  against  high-ranking  officials, 
Nefr  (d.  1635  [q.v.}},  the  great  classical  poet,  was  con- 
demned to  death  j and  was  either  strajigulated  or 
drowned.  Due  to  their  poems  of  protest  or  criticism, 
Shevkhr  (d.  ca-  1431)  suffered  injustice;  ^Izzet  Molla, 
Namik  Kem^  many  others,  were  penalised, 

imprisoned  or  sent  into  exile  in  the  last  century  of 
the  Ottoman  state. 

Inasmuch  as  poetry  was  a principal  means  of  com- 
muntcadon  and  criticism,  many  poets  were  taken  very 
seriously  and  punished  as  dissidents  or  subversives  not 
only  for  their  outright  objections,  but  sometimes  even 
for  their  allegorical  or  subtly  metaphorical  statements. 
Some  classical  poets  renounced  their  own  credibility: 
One  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  1 6th  century,  FudQlT 
wrote  the  famous  line  “Do  not  be  deceived, 
the  poet's  words  are  surely  lies.” 

In  a sense,  mystical  poetry  expressed  a continual 
opposition  to  mainstream  Islam,  and  often  endeav- 
oured to  undermine  the  theocratic  establishment. 
Through  a three-level  disguise,  whereby  they  extolled 
the  “dariing-king-God”,  the  complained  of  the 

cruelties  inflicted  by  the  “beloved”.  The  and 

the  &^/cms  of  the  countryside,  embodying  their  regen- 
eration of  a pantheistic,  Turkic,  rural  value -system, 
seemed  to  maintain  a frontal  opposition  to  the  Empire’s 


central  authority  ss  weU  as  offering  a quasi-secular 
challenge  to  bJamic  culture.  7^^:^  or  dervish  convent 
poetry,  abundantly  produced  by  poets  linked  with  the 
various  Anatolian  sects,  often  functioned  as  an  expres- 
sion for  the  heterodoxy. 

Consequendy,  the  instance  of  rewards,  high  posi- 
tions and  financial  gains  notwithstanding,  Ottoman 
poets  were,  on  the  whole,  outside  the  religio-politicaJ 
system,  often  opposed  to  it,  and  somccimes  in  rebel- 
lion against  it.  Especially  in  the  Empire’s  closing 
decades,  some  foremost  poets,  for  example,  Namik 
Kem^  (d.  1888)  and  Tewfik  Fifcret  (d.  1915  [y.i^.J), 
played  a forceful  role  in  mobilising  public  opinion 
against  the  Ottoman  regime. 

Under  the  influence  of  accelerating  Europeanisa- 
tion of  Turkish  culture,  the  concept  of  the  poet,  held 
by  the  Ottoman  elite,  as  virtually  divinely-inspired  or 
as  possessing  spiritual  and  visionary  powers  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature,  gave  place  to  the  idea  that, 
although  an  apolitical  stance  is  natural  for  many  lyric 
poets,  it  is  a respectable  mission  for  politically -conscious 
poets  to  give  expression  to  ideological  convictions, 

Tewfik  Fikrct  championed  social  and  governmental 
reforms,  taking  a stand  against  many  aspects  of  Islam, 
whereas  Mehmed  ‘Akif  Ersoy  (d.  1936  propa- 

gated the  Islamic  faJcIi  as  a panacea  for  the  decline 
of  the  Ottoman  state.  Diyl*  (Ziya)  Gokalp  (d.  1924 
[f.f.])  and  Mehmed  Emm  Yurdakul  (d.  1944 
in  their  verse  written  in  a simple,  colloquial  vocabu- 
lary, furthered  the  cause  of  Turkish  nationalism. 

The  strongest  voice  for  revolution  based  on 
Marxist-Lcninist  ideas  came  from  Nazim  Hikmel  Ran 
(d.  1963  [f  i'O)  who  also  introduced  brave  new  in- 
novations to  the  formal  structure,  prosody,  and  tenor 
of  20th  century  Turkish  poetry.  Pixx:laiming  that  he 
conceived  of  art  as  “an  active  institution  in  society” 
and  that  "the  poet  is  ihe  engineer  of  the  human  soul,” 
he  assigned  to  himself  and  other  poets  the  task  of 
“organising  life”.  As  a romantic  revolutionary  with 
superlative  creative  talent,  as  a result  of  which  he 
achieved  extensive  fame  not  only  in  Turkey  but  in 
scores  of  other  countries  as  well,  Nazim  Hikmei  was 
probably  the  most  potent  Turkish  voice  for  Com- 
munism in  the  20th  century.  For  his  combative  ide- 
ological poems,  he  spent  about  thirteen  years  of  his 
life  in  prison  and  lived  in  exile  for  a dozen  years. 

Following  the  path  opened  by  NSzlm  Hikmet,  hun- 
dreds of  modem  poets  in  Turkey,  including  leftists 
and  non-leftists,  produced  a huge  corpus  of  verse  ded- 
icated to  politick  themes,  social  ills  and  evils,  peace 
and  justice.  Some  poets  virtually  functioned  as  Jour- 
nalists, frequently  commenting  on  socio-economic  prob- 
lems. By  the  end  of  the  20Lh  century,  the  role  of  the 
poet  was  established  as  a champion  of  democratic 
ideals.  Non-political  verse,  however,  continues  to  flour- 
ish as  well. 

Bibiiography:  EJ.W.  Gibb,  //OP,  i-iv,  London 
1901*7;  Fuad  Kapriilii,  Edebpai  ara^nmaian,  Ankara 
1966;  Poet^  and  socie^:  the  Tur/dsh  expetomce^  in  The 
Tnodem  Near  East:  iiuiadirt  and  ed.  C.  Max 

Kortepeter,  New  York  1971;  W.G.  Andrews,  Poetny^s 
vokOy  song.  Ottoman  lyric  Seattle  rnm 

London  1985;  Victoria  Rowe  Holbrook, 
abte  shares  of  toae:  Turkish  modetni^f  and  nystk  romance, 

Austin,  Texas  1994.  (Talat  .Sait  Halmam) 

4.  In  Muslim  India. 

One  of  the  major  cultural  contributions  resulting 
from  the  Muslim  conquest  of  India  was  the  origin 
and  development  of  Persian  poetry  in  the  sub-conti- 
nent. From  the  ascendancy  of  Muslim  rule  in  the 
13th  century  till  its  decline  in  the  1 8th  century,  there 
was  a continuous  flow  of  poets  into  India  from  Persia 
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and  from  the  neigh bcmiing  regions  where  the  Persian  I 
language  represented  the  dominant  cultural  influence,  I 
In  the  bcgirwiing,  the  number  of  poets  who  came  to 
India  was  comparatively  small ^ but  it  multiplied  sharply 
after  the  establish  merit  of  the  M ughal  rule  in  the  16l1i 
centuryf.  The  Mughal  court  was  famous  for  its  munif- 
icence and  attracted  poets  keen  to  seek  their  fortune 
outside  their  native  land.  This  resulted  in  the  influx 
of  many  gifted  poets,  and  the  centre  of  Persian  poetry 
gradually  shifted  to  India. 

Persian  poetry  in  India  was  an  object  of  interest 
and  entertainment  for  the  Muslim  upper  class.  The 
social  and  political  conditions  in  which  it  developed 
made  the  royal  court  a focal  point  towards  which  the 
hopes  and  energies  of  most  poets  tended  to  gravitate. 
Gaining  access  to  it  signified  for  the  poet  the  high- 
est recognition  of  his  achievements  and  talents.  Muslim 
rulerSj  generally  speaking,  were  men  of  taste  and 
showed  their  appreciation  for  literature  by  surround- 
ing themselves  with  poets  and  writers.  Thus  the  his- 
torian Abu  M-Fad!  gives  a list  of  51  poets  who  were  | 
in  the  service  of  Akbar  (r.  963-1014/1556-1605)*  , 
However,  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
royal  court.  The  poet  Kalfm  (d.  1061/1651 
for  instance,  eamc  to  India  during  DjahlngTr's  reign 
(1014-37/1^5-27),  but  had  to  wait  for  a long  time 
until  he  secured  entry  to  the  court  of  Sh^h  I>jah5n 
(r.  I037-6B/ 1627-S7).  Very  often  the  poet  needed  the 
help  of  some  influential  nobleman  for  his  access  to 
the  royal  court.  It  was  customary  for  important  noble- 
men, and  even  lesser  dignitaries,  to  keep  poets  and 
other  literary  men  in  their  employment.  The  name 
of  'Abd  al-RahTm  KJian-i  fyjSnan  (d*  1036/1627), 
Akbar's  principal  dignitary,  stands  out  in  this  con- 
nection. His  generous  patronage  benefited  a large 
number  of  poets  and  has  been  praised  by  every  writer. 
Another  source  of  patronage  consisted  of  the  provin- 
cial courts,  some  of  whose  rulers,  such  as  the  *Adil 
of  Br^apur  (895-1097/1490-1686)  and 
the  Nizam  Shahis  f^.f.  | of  Ahmadnagar  (895- 
1046/1490-1636),  were  noted  for  their  liberal  support 
of  art  and  letters* 

The  poets  were  paid  a monthly  allowance  and 
could  receive  a robe  of  honour  and  a monetary  reward 
for  their  performance  on  special  occasions.  Some  poets 
became  recipients  of  land  grants,  and  some  were  made 
holders  of  military  or  civil  command  (mansabd^r). 
Among  the  poets  who  came  to  India,  several  returned 
home  after  their  fortunes  were  made,  while  others, 
such  as  Nazrrr  (d.  1021/1612-13),  Talib  Amuir 

(d.  1036/1626-7)  and  Kalfm,  stayed  on  till  the  end, 
and  found  their  permanent  resting  place  in  the  soil 
of  their  adopted  country.  There  are  several  instances 
where  a poet  was  called  upon  to  perform  duties  unre- 
lated to  his  vocation.  Ati^f  of  Kandahir  (d.  973/ 
1365-6)  was  a chronieJer  in  Babur’s  (r*  932-7/1526-30) 
service,  and  later  held  high  offices  in  the  government; 
Sh^ykh  Gada^f  of  DIhll  (d.  976/1568-9),  who  was  a 
scholar  and  poet  of  Humayun^s  reign  (r.  937-47/ 
1330-40  and  962-3/1355-6),  O'Ceupied  the  high  posi- 
tion of  sadr  (director  of  religious  aflairs  [see  sadr.  5. 

In  Mughal  India]),  under  Akbar;  Fay  dr  (d.  1004/ 
1595-6  was  appointed  tutor  to  Akbar ’s  son 

Daniya],  and  led  government  embassies  to  the  Dcccan 
rulers;  and  Djahangfr’s  court  poet  Talib  AmulT  acted 
initially  as  the  seal-keeper  of  Ttimad  aUDawla 
(d.  1621),  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor  and  a lead- 
ing dignitary  of  the  empire. 

The  court  poet  was  supposed  to  dedicate  his  art 
to  the  service  of  his  patron.  In  return  for  the  wages 
received  by  him,  or  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  further 
rewards,  he  composed  praise  poems  eulogising  his 


benefactor.  This  promoted  the  development  of  the 
kasiday  whose  main  ejmonents  in  India  were  *Urfi 
(d!  999/1590),  Talib  Amull,  Kudsi  (d*  1056/1646), 

Kalfm  and  Muhammad  Kulf  Salfm  (d.  1057/1647-8). 

Some  poets  were  also  assigned  the  task  of  writing 
dynastic  histories  in  verse — a tradition  that  started 
already  with  the  Dihlf  Sultanate  (1206-1526).  Amfr 
Khusraw  {d,  725/1325)  composed  the  Tug^kik-ndtm, 
which  sheds  light  on  the  latter  part  of  the  KJhaldjf 
rule  (689-720/  1 290- 1 320)  and  the  early  period  of  the 
Tujjhlu^ii  regime  (720-816/1320-1413).  Muhammad  b. 
Tughluk's  (r.  725-52/1325-51)  poet  Badr-i  Ca£ 

(d*  747/1346)  wrote  a ^3h-ndtm  describing  the  mil- 
itary expeditions  of  the  sultan*  "l^amf  (b.  711/1311) 
was  the  author  of  a verse  account  of  Muslim  India 
from  the  Ghaznawids  up  to  the  mid-8th/14th  cen- 
tury, entitled  FtituJi  al-midtTn  "Victories  of  the  sultans^\ 
which  he  completed  in  730/1349-50  for  *A]a^  al-Dm 
Abu  "l-Muzalfar  (d,  759/1358),  the  first  ruler  of  the 
Bah  man!  dynasty  of  I>eccan  (748-934/ 1 347- 1 528).  Also 
from  the  same  period  came  the  history  of  the  Bahmanf 
dynasty  named  ^diman-namay  which  was  started  by 
AdharT.  the  court  poet  of  Ahmad  §hah  Bahmani 
(r.  822-39/1422-36),  and  subsequently  expanded  by 
Nazfn  and  other  poets.  To  the  Mughal  period  belongs 
Kalfm's  sSSaA  Qjahdn-ndmay  which  deals  with  the 
Mughai  rulers  and  their  Tfmurid  ancestry  down  to 
the  reign  of  Shah  Djahan.  Another  work  dealing  with 
Shah  Djahan’s  reign  is  the  ^ofor-ndma  ""Book  of  vic- 
tory^", by  K-udst,  which  gives  a verse  account  of  the 
emperor^s  exploits. 

A common  practice  among  the  court  poets  was  the 
composing  of  poems  with  a chronogram  com- 
memorating an  event  of  special  importance*  By  the 
time  of  Humayun,  the  malting  of  chronogram  poems 
became  steadily  popular.  They  treated  of  such  events 
as  the  births,  deaths  and  weddings  of  the  members 
of  the  royal  household;  imperial  coronations;  victories 
in  battles;  hunting  exploits;  and  launchings  of  build- 
ing projects  and  their  completion.  An  interesting  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  of  verse  is  a poem  by  SaTda  Gfl5nr 
of  which  only  a fragment  has  survived.  This 
poem  is  said  to  have  comprised  134  couplets,  of  which 
each  hemistich  represented  a chronogram. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  poet  to  defend  and  uphold 
the  dignity  of  his  royal  patron  as  and  when  the  need 
arose.  Illustrative  of  this  tendency  are  two  examples, 
one  by  Fayd^  and  the  other  by  Kalfm.  In  the  first, 

Faydf  is  represented  as  improvising  a poem  of  two 
couplets,  which  eulogised  Akbar,  and  was  intended  to 
be  a rebuttal  of  a similar  poem  written  in  praise  of 
‘Abbas  I of  Persia.  The  second  example  shows 
Kalfm  defending  5h5h  Djah5n,  who  had  been 
reproached  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  for  the  audacity 
of  caning  himself  the  “king  of  the  world”  when  he 
was  only  “king  of  India^'.  “Since  Hind  (India)  and 
(world),”  wrote  Kalfm  in  his  reply,  “are  equal 
in  their  numerical  value,  the  right  of  the  ruler  to  be 
called  "king  of  the  world^  is  well-established”  {Hind  u 
rHyi  ^adad  har  du  cun  ytdasi 
ihdh-i  mubarhan  ojfl. 

The  highest  rank  among  court  poets  was  held  rnm 

the  madk  an  institution  established  in  the  ° ' 

Muglial  period.  The  designation  of  the  malik 
was  perhaps  a title  more  than  anything  else,  and  did 
not  constitute  a regular  post  in  the  government. 

However,  it  involved  a number  of  duties.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  royal  train,  the  malik  al-dlu*ard^  accom- 
panied the  ruler  wherever  he  went.  He  was  supposed 
to  attend  aU  the  functions,  feasts  and  celebrations  at 
the  court,  and  to  present  his  poem  for  the  occasion. 

Every  new  poet  sought  his  favour  and  good  offices 
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for  gaining  entry  into  the  court*  He  chose  the  poets  I 
who  were  to  recite  their  verse  in  the  royaJ  presence^  \ 
as  well  as  those  to  be  rewarded  and  honoured.  His 
appointment  was  made  by  the  ruler,  and  impUed  an 
official  recognition  of  the  poet^s  superiority  over  his 
colleagues.  The  tradition  of  appointing  the  malik  si- 
S^u^am^  was  started  by  Akbar  and  survived  until 
Awrang2pb*s  dme  (1656-1707),  when  it  was  discon- 
dnued  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor.  During  this 
period,  four  poets  served  thus:  Gbazalf  MasJihadr 
(d.  980/1572-3),  followed  by  FaydT  under  Akbar; 
Talib  Amulr  under  EjjahangTr;  and  Kallm  under  Shah 
Djahan. 

Apart  from  the  court,  ^Dibsin  was  the  next  most 
important  platform  for  the  fxjet’s  activity.  After  the 
conquest  of  northern  India  by  the  Muslim^  various 
^ufi  orders  were  established,  such  as  Ci^tiyya, 
Suhrawardiyya,  Nakshbandiyya  and  KL^dinyya 
In  India,  poetry  was  the  chief  vehicle  through  which 
Suft  ideas  were  disseminated*  The  preoccupation  of 
the  poet  with  Sufism  went  beyond  mere  intellectual 
interest;  very  often  poets  had  a piacdcal  inv-olvcment 
with  the  Soft  way  through  their  aidiation  either  with 
a Safi"  centre  {^anakM)^  or  as  members  of  an  order, 
or  as  disciples  of  some  spiritual  director.  Amir 
Khusraw,  the  most  eminent  Persian  poet  of  India, 
though  serving  under  successive  sultans,  was  the 
favourite  disciple  of  the  Ci^btT  Ni^Sm  al-Dlh 

Awliya  (d,  723/1323  poet^s 

coniempor^,  Hasan  Si^zT  Dihiawr  (d.  736/1336), 
who  compiled  his  master’s  utterances  under 

the  title  FawS^id  ai-Jiddd  “Things  beneficial  to  the 
heart”.  In  the  time  of  FTruz  Tughluk  (1351-88)  flour- 
ished Che  poet  Mas^ud  Beg  (d.  probably  in  800/ 1 397), 
a relative  of  the  ruling  family,  who  gave  up  wealth 
and  fortune  to  join  the  ^^lishti  order  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  spiritual  mentor  Sbaykb  Na^ir  al-Dm 
Ciragh-i  Dihlr  (d*  769/1367),  The  reign  of  Sikandar 
Lodr  (1489-1517)  saw  the  poet  HSmid  b.  Fadl  Allah 
^amilr  (d.  943/1536),  who  was  also  a SuiT  hagiol- 
ogist,  and  is  said  to  have  met  in  his  travels 

to  foreign  lands.  It  is  reported  that  Akbar’s  poet  FaydT 
courted  the  company  of  dervishes  and  spiritual  lead- 
ers, and  some  of  the  poems  he  composed  suggest  his 
devotion  to  the  8ufi  luminary  Farid  al-Din  Gandi-i 
Shakar  (or  Shakar  Gandj,  d.  664/1265  [^.w.]).  In  later 
times,  we  find  Muhammad  Saimad  (d.  1071/1660-1 
a writer  of  mystical  quatrains,  who  was  a dis- 
tinguished $Qfi,  and  sulfered  execution  on  the  alleged 
charge  of  heterodoxy.  In  brief,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  interaction  of  the  poets  with  Sufism  was  a 
fairly  widespread  phenomenon  which  made  poetry 
increasingly  receptive  to  SQli  influence. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Mughal  empire  in  the 
L2th/18ch  century,  and  the  emergence  of  Urdu  as  a 
rival  to  Persian,  the  latter  lost  its  place  of  importance, 
and  was  supplanted  by  Urdu  as  a medium  of  liter- 
ary expression.  Already  in  the  1 1th/ 1 7th  century, 
Urdu  (known  as  Dakani)  had  won  acceptance  at  the 
courts  of  Golkonda  and  Brd[apur,  whose  rulers  were 
generous  in  their  patronage  to  men  of  letters.  The 
identification  of  the  poet  with  the  court  continued  in 
the  12th/ 18th  century  first  under  the  Mughal  kings 
at  Dihlr  and  subsequently  in  Lakhnaw  under  the 
Nawwabs  of  Awadh.  Together  with  the  court,  $ufism 
continued  to  play  a contributory  role  in  the  life  of 
Urdu  poets,  /^ong  those  who  were  practising  $ufts, 
one  may  include  Waif  (d,  1119/  1707),  Sh5h  Mubarak 
Abru  (d.  1145/1733),  ghah  HStim  (d.  1197/1783), 
Mlrza  Ma^har  Djan-i  E^anan  (d.  1195/1781),  and 
Mir  Card  (d.  1199/1785  [^.p.]).  In  the  19ih  century, 
TTjaritiys&^  or  elegies  on  the  death  of  Hasan  and  Hu- 


sayn,  and  those  who  died  at  Karbala^,  became  a pop- 
ular subject  for  the  pxiets  at  Lakhnaw.  The  growth 
of  the  muTi^tya  in  Urdu  [see  mahtiiiya*  4.]  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  influence  of  ShTism,  professed  by  the 
Nawwahs  of  Awadh  who  patronised  this  kind  of  com- 
position. Under  them,  there  appeared  a host  of 
writers,  headed  by  AnTs  (d.  1874)  and  Dabfr  (d*  1875). 

The  failure  of  the  Indian  Revolt  of  1857-8  dealt 
a serious  blow  to  the  existing  social  and  political  order, 
and  laid  the  basis  For  the  future  emergence  of  a new 
Muslim  middle  class  trained  in  Western  thought  and 
motivated  by  ideas  of  social  justice*  It  also  foreshad- 
owed a change  in  the  direction  of  Urdu  literature, 
which  was  to  be  guided  by  a fresh  alignment  of  social 
attitudes*  Whereas  the  poet^s  material  and  spiritual 
concerns  were  hitherto  identified  with  court  patron- 
age and  $ufism  rcspjectively,  he  now  turned  his  artis- 
tic loyalties  to  the  middle  class,  which  was  destined 
to  play  a leading  part  in  the  evolving  situation.  This 
development  demanded  the  involvement  of  the  poet 
in  the  affairs  of  the  society  at  large — a view  illus- 
trated vividly  in  the  writings  of  AJtSf  Husayn  Hair 
(d,  1915  [^.ii.J),  who  sought  to  define  poetry  as  an 
instrument  of  social  reform. 

The  widening  scope  of  the  mus^d^trs  (correctly 
^so  had  its  impact  upon  the  poet  in 
bringing  him  closer  to  a large  segment  of  the  society. 
These  poetic  assemblies,  which  were  formerly  held  in 
the  court  or  at  the  house  of  some  nobleman,  and 
were  restricted  to  the  6lite,  now  acquired  a more 
democratic  character  vrilh  the  participation  of  the  gen- 
eral public*  Occasionally,  they  were  sponsored  by  some 
social  or  political  organisation,  which  used  the  appeal 
of  the  to  advance  its  own  cause. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Ikbal 
(d.  1938  [?.»,])  became  the  most  prominent  figure  to 
symbolise  the  new  role  of  the  poet  in  Muslim  soci- 
ety* Not  only  did  he  express  in  his  poems  the  aspi- 
rations and  feelings  shared  by  the  majority  of  Indian 
Muslims,  but  he  also  formulated  the  concept  of  In- 
dia's partition  on  a religious  basis,  which  eventually 
materialised  in  the  establishment  of  Pakistan  in  1947. 

Btifiiagrdphy:  M.  Mujeeb,  Indjsn  Muslifm, 
London  1967;  Aziit  Ahmad,  An  intellectual  ^ 

Islam  sit  India^  Edinburgh  1969;  ShiblT  Nu'^manl, 
iii,  repr.  A'^zamgafh  1945;  Browne, 
LHP,  iv;  J.  Rypka  €t  alii^  Histo^  of  haniait  lileraiurc, 
Dordrecht  1968;  ^Abdul  Ghani,  Persian  language  attd 
literahire  at  ike  Mughal  court,  i-iii,  Allahabad  1929-30; 
H^df  Hasan,  Mii^al  poety,  HaydartbSd  (Deccan) 
1952  (?);  M.L.  Rahman,  Persian  literatuTe  in  India  dui- 
ii^  the  time  of  Jahan^r  and  ^ahphan,  Baroda  1970; 
P.N.  Chopra,  L^e  aiul  letters  under  the  Murals,  New 
Delhi  1976;  Nabi  Hadf,  ke  malik  al-^u^ard, 

Allahabad  1978;  M.Z.  Huda,  History  of  Persian  lit- 
erature,  in  Journal  of  the  PaHstan  Historical  Sociey,  ix 
(1961);  ^u^ayb  A^^ami,  Fdrsf  adah  ki-ahd-i  Saldfln-i 
Tugk^y  Delhi  1985;  Ram  Babu  Saksena,  A kisiay 
of  Urdu  literature,  repr.  Lahore  1975;  Muhammad 
Sadiq,  A histoy  of  Urdu  literature,  London  1964; 
Muhammad  Husayn  Aaid,  Ah-i  hqydt,  repr.  Lahore 


(Munibur  Rahman) 


5.  In  the  western  and  central  Sudan. 

The  poetry  of  the  societies  of  the  western  and  cen- 
tral Sudan,  both  that  of  religious  and  that  of  secular 
inspiration,  may  be  expressed  in  Western  languages 
but  equally  in  Arabic  and  Negro  African  languages. 
Whilst  the  fir^t  type  is  the  product  of  the  colonial  in- 
fluence, that  in  African  languages  and  Arabic  is  at- 
tested over  several  centuries. 
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Introduced  into  the  bilad  al-Suddn  with  Arabic 

has  $crved  since  the  ISth  century  as  a bnguage  of 
expression  for  West  Afncan  poets.  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim 
b.  Ya'kub  al-Kanemr,  one  of  the  first  known  West 
African  poets  using  Arabic,  was  received  at  Marrakesh 
by  the  Almohad  sultan  Abu  YOsuf  Ya‘|:ub  al-Man$ur 
(r.  380-95/1184-99)  and  impro\ised  in  hb  presence 
some  verses  which  not  fail  to  impress  the  monarch. 
Kanem-Bomo,  which  was  Islamfscd  very  early,  pro- 
duced some  poets  of  considerable  fame.  As  well  as 
the  al-K.a.nemr  just  mentioned  above,  the  Imam 
Muhammad  b.  *Abd  al-Rahman  al-BamSwr  became 
celebrated  by  his  poem  ai-zuidiy  on  the  subject 

of  Jikh  and  of  a didaede  character,  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  and  the  object  of  a coni’* 
mentary  written  in  Egypt- 

The  surrounding  Hausaland  became  the  centre  for 
the  diffusion  of  Islam  in  the  central  Sudan  after  the 
(^ihdd  of  ^Uthman  b.  Fudt  [q.v.]  (Usuman  dan  Fewiio), 
not  to  mention  various  previous  Arabised  poets.  One 
might  cite  Dan  Marina,  Arabic  name  Ibn  al-Sabbagh 
(18th  century).  He  was  a famous  Ww*  and  the  author 
of  numerous  works  in  various  disciplines,  and  acquired 
the  stamp  of  nobility  in  poetry  with  his 
ai-jifydn^  a didactic  poem  exhorting  the  pursuit  of 
Islamic  knowledge  and  enumerating  the  essendal  bases 
of  the  sciences  taught  in  his  time  (philology,  metrics, 
exegesis,  hadi^y  morphology,  syntax,  numerology,  law, 
etc.). 

Timbuctu  (in  modem  Mali)  was  from  mediaeval 
times  onwards  reputed  for  the  teaching  of  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  the  Islamic  sciences,  which  were  to  enjoy 
a relatively  important  diffusion  over  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. 

The  of  the  18th- 19th  centuries  in  Futa 

j^allon  and  Futa  Toro,  in  Masina  and  in 

Hausaland,  to  cite  only  these,  contributed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  spreading  of  Islam  and  of  the  SflfY  orders, 
to  the  diffusion  of  centres  of  teaching  in  the  Islamic 
sciences  and  to  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholars,  various  factors  which  were  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  Arabic  poetry  of  Islamic  reli- 
gious inspiration. 

In  order  to  render  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Islamic  religious  precepts  accessible  to  illiterate  pop- 
ulations, the  Sudanese  went  on  to  translate 

and  comment  upon  in  their  own  languages  the  Kurban 
and  its  exegesis,  as  well  as  the  Arabo-lslamic  classi- 
cal texts.  They  produced  glosses,  but  also,  like  their 
counterparts  in  the  Arab  lands,  composed  poetry. 
Without  monopolising  poetic  activity,  these  ^uiamd^ 
formed,  without  any  doubt,  the  greater  part  of  the 
poets,  since  it  was  rare  to  find  a scholar  worthy  of 
the  name  who  could  not  handle  the  art  of  produc- 
ing a kasJda,  There  were  Eke  wise  numerous  poets 
engaged  in  didacticism,  exhortation,  eulogy,  the 
exchange  of  civiEties,  and  veneration  for  the  fVophet 
and  the  leading  figures  in  the  tumk.  VirtuaEy  all  the 
great  scholar-poets  wrote  panegyrics  {madhy  msdth  [f-if.]) 
on  Muhammad.  Ahmadu  Bamba  (d.  1927),  founder 
of  the  Murldiyya  [g.i?.]  confraternity,  was  the  author 
of  thousands  of  poems  of  this  type,  many  of  them  in 
acrostics  of  IS.ur''Snic  verses.  There  are  also  many 
eulogies  with  opening  sections  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  Mt^€dhikdiy  such  as  the  of  the 

Senegalese  Madior  Malick  Cisse  (d.  1907),  which  also 
recalls  to  mind  the  Bufda  ode  of  al-Bu^m  [q.v.  in 
Suppl.j. 

A substantial  pan  of  religious  poetry  1$  devoted  to 
the  veneration  of  saints,  reflecting  Suff  inspiration  com- 
ing from  the  Maghrib,  in  which  one  of  the  modali- 
ties in  the  very  important  cult  of  saints  was  certainly 


the  composition  of  poems.  Veneration  for  the  founders 
of  the  two  most  popular  West  African  orders,  *Ahd 
al-l^dir  al-Dji1anr  [^.w.]  for  the  ^Sdiriyya  Mid  Ahmad 
al-Tid|5jir  (d.  1815)  for  the  Tj^aniyya,  but  also  for 
more  recent  §QfT  order  leaders  such  as  the  Senegalese 
Ibrahim  Niasse  (d,  1975)^  has  led  to  a poetry  express- 
ing this  veneration,  mainly  in  Arabic  but  also  occa- 
sionally in  indigenous  African  languages. 

If  certain  poets  respect  rigorously  the  rules  of  Arabic 
metre,  others  sacrifice  this  rigour  for  didactic  consid- 
erations. the  versifying  of  an  existing  prose  text, 

is  a current  procedure  in  poetic  production.  Some 
poets  compose  entirely  out  of  their  own  invention, 
but  many  others  proceed  by  extending  an  earEer, 
original  poem.  There  are  various  ways  here,  the  most 
common  being  the  tarbty  the  addition  of  two  hemistichs 
after  each  pair  of  hemistichs  of  the  original  poem; 
the  ia&hmiSy  the  addition  of  three  hemistichs;  and 
finaEy,  the  iadldT^  the  intercalation  of  two  hemistichs 
between  the  first  two  of  an  existing  poem.  In  West 
Africa,  Hausa  and  Pular  or  Fulani  dominate  in  writ- 
ing in  African  languages,  although  there  is  some  reE- 
gious  poetry  in  other  languages,  such  as  in  Mandingo, 
Wolof,  Songhay,  etc. 

It  is  known  that  even  renowned  Islamic  rehgious 
scholars  composed  secular  verse.  Hence  Muhammad 
al-Amrn  b.  Mub^irtmad  al-Kaneml,  on  his  return  from 
a militar)'  campaign  in  Bagiimi  in  1821,  expressed 

his  nostalgia  for  his  favourite  wife  in  details  recalEng 
amorous  poetry,  whilst  the  Senegalese  Ohu  ’1-Nun  Ly 
(d.  1927)  in  his  love  poetry  sang  the  praises  of  the 
gracious  charmers  of  Saint-Louis  in  Senegal. 

With  the  spread  of  the  Arabic  language,  a large 
number  of  literate  herdsmen  and  peasants  are  also 
writing  poetry'  which,  unlike  that  of  the  scholars,  finds 
its  inspiration  in  the  folklore  of  the  land  and  the  pas- 
toral horizons  of  the  Fulbe  or  Fulani  peoples.  And 
if,  from  the  fact  of  colonisation,  more  and  more 
African  poet$  are  writing  in  French  or  EngEsh,  one 
still  finds  in  the  lands  from  Senegal  to  Dariur,  travers- 
ing the  Niger  bend,  Hausaland  and  Borno,  poets  who 
are  writing  religious  verse,  in  particular,  but  some- 
times also  secular  verse,  in  Arabic  or  in 

Bibliographjf:  A.D.H.  Bivar  and  M.  Hiskect,  77i£ 
Arahk  literaiura  of  Mgeria  to  J804.  A pmuisiotmi  account^ 
in  BSOASy  xxv  (1962),  104-48;  Alfa  Ibrahim  Sow, 
Note  sur  ks  proeides  dsns  ia  liUNoiurt  de  Peuh 

dii  Fouta-Dpittoit^  in  d^Ftude^  A^^miteSy  v (1965), 

370-87;  idem  (ed.),  La  JemmEy  La  vaeiuy  La  foL  Ectwains 
et  poeHs  (hi  F&iiia-l^hny  Paris  1966,  T,  Hod^n, 
The  Ishmk  BXeeaay  tradition  in  Ghana,  in  l.M.  Lewis 
(ed.),  Isiam  in  tropical  Afika^  London  1966;  A.  Samb, 
Fjsai  sur  la  cotitribuhon  du  Sendai  d la  hith'ature  d*ex- 
pKssitm  arabe,  Dakar  1972;  Chr.  Scydou  (ed.),  SddmMa 
ei  Poullbfi.  RicU  ipkjwt  peid  raconie  par  Paris 

1972;  Hiskett,  A of  Hausa  fslamk  omEy  London 

1975;  idem,  7^  Ckmmiufdty  of  Grace  and  its  opp^^^^ts 
the  a debate  about  theakgy  and  mysticism  in 

Muslim  IVest  AJneOy  widt  special  r^eretuie  to  its  Hausa 
expression^  in  AJruim  Language  StudieSy  xvii  (1980), 
99-140;  A.  Dangambo,  Hausa  ma^izi  verse Jrom  ca.  1800 
to  ca.  1970.  A cniical  stud)>  of  Jorm,  Lmgmge  and 
diss.  SOAS  London  1980,  unpubl.;  A.  Gerard, 
AJnean  language  literature.  An  introduction  to  the 
hista^  oj  Sub-Saharan  Aficay  Washington  19B1;  Shehu 
Galadanct,  Harakai  al-ii^a  al-^arahij^a  wa-dddbi/id  Jt 
Cairo  1982;  Hiskett,  The  deveiopment  of 
Islam  in  West  AjUca,  London  1984;  Gerard,  Contexts 
of  African  literaturey  Amsterdam  1990;  K.N,  HaTTOw 
(ed.),  Faces  of  Islam  in  African  literaturey  London  1991; 
J.O,  Hunwick,  The  Arabic  qasida  in  West  Africa.  FormSy 
themes  and  contexts,  in  S.  Sperl  and  CH.  Shackle  (eds.), 
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Q^ida  po£t^  in  hlmnk  Asm  0 AJiica^  i,  Leiden  1996; 
Ousmane  Kane,  Overzfiiw  of  ooliecimtis  of  Islamic  man- 
uscripts in  Sen^ai^  in  AJ-Furqan  Foundation,  WotM 
surv^  of  Isiamic  manuscripts^  London  1994;  Hunwtck^ 
The  writings  of  Central  Sudtmk  AJnea,  Leiden  1995, 

[Ousmane  Kane) 

6,  In  Hausaland. 

The  Hausa  Muslim  poet  (mai  imlla/a  tnakoki  or  some- 
times mat  waka)  belongs  to  the  wider  category  of  mah- 
mat  (sing,  maktm}^  that  is,  “Muslim  scholar”  or  ‘iiterate 
person"  (<  Ar,  lairm).  He,  and  less  frequently  she,  per- 
forms the  role  of  Muslim  teacher,  moralist  and 
guardian  of  Islamic  social  norms.  He  is  likely  to  spe- 
cialise in  one  or  more  of  the  categories  of  Hausa 
Islamic  verse  listed  in  the  articles  hausa  iiL  and  in 
which  are  associated  with  certain  Islamic  insti'- 
tudons  and  festivals. 

During  the  colonial  petiod,  the  Hausa  poets  in- 
creasingly concerned  themselves  with  the  innovations 
brought  in  by  the  EuropeanSn  Thus  an  anonymous 
writer  of  c4.  1920  inveighs  against  such  features  of 
Western  life  and  activity  as  electric  torches,  shirt  but- 
tons, cabin  biscuits  and!  an  assortment  of  other  items 
which  aroused  his  ire.  More  recently,  such  poets  have 
written  against  prosdeution  and  the  adopdon  by  Hausa 
women  of  European  dress  styles,  which  they  tend  to 
regard  as  immoral.  It  seems  probable  that  this  tradi- 
don  of  Islamic  puritanism  has  been  influenced  by  a 
wider  and-modemist  trend  consequent  on  the  Wahhabi 
movement  beginning  in  Arabia  [see  wahhabiyyaJ, 
Islamic  marriage  is  also  a favourite  topic  (see  nikAm.  6], 
Since  the  introduction  of  modem,  W'estern-stylc 
democratic  political  parties  into  Nigeria  [y.i?.],  the 
Hausa  MusUm  poets  have  taken  on  the  role  of  polit- 
ical propagandists.  Thus  a poet  will  claim  the  Islamic 
virtues  for  his  own  party  e.g.  the  Northern  People's 
Congress  (NPC),  whilst  attributing  the  betrayal  of  Islam 
to  the  other  main  Northern  Nigerian  party  of  the 
pre-independence  period,  the  Northern  Elements 
Progressive  Union  (NEPU),  The  NEPU  poet  will 
riposte  with  the  accusation  that  the  NPG  falsifies  Islam 
and  that  only  NEPU  deserves  the  allegiance  of 
Muslims.  Such  political  verse  has,  however,  much 
diminished  in  Northern  Nigeria  since  it  was  banned 
by  the  military  administratioii  (sec  nigeiuaJ. 

One  interesting  development  is  the  emei^ence  since 
Nigerian  independence  of  women  poets.  The  compos- 
ing of  verse  by  Hausa  Muslim  women  has  a prece- 
dent in  the  work  of  the  1 9th  century  writer  Nanan 
Asnia’u,  the  grand-daughter  of  *Utljman  b,  Fudi 
but  it  was  infrequent  in  subsequent  decades.  However, 
the  spread  of  feminism  within  Islam  [sec  mar^^a]  has 
caused  such  compositions  by  women,  interpreting 
women^s  issues  in  an  Islamic  context,  to  flourish. 

Bikliographjy:  C.H.  Robinson,  ^cimens  ^ Hausa 
IJteraiure^  Cambridge  1896;  M.  Hiskett,  A history  of 
Hausa  London  1975,  Jean  Boyd,  The  Ccdiphls 
sister:  Nana  Asnufu  1793-1865^  London  1989. 

(M.  Hiskett) 

7.  In  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 

in  Malay  and  modem  Indonesian  the  Arabic  loan 
word  ^aiV  refers  to  an  extended  verse  form,  which 
may  run  to  hundreds  of  stanzas,  each  of  which 
consists  of  four  lines  with  the  same  end  rhyme,  with 
every  line  carrying  four  stresses  and  divided  by  a 
caesura.  The  author  or  creator  of  this  form  of  verse 
is  referred  to  as  penyedr. 

In  pre- modem  Malay  society  the  role  of  the  poet 
was  functional,  that  is,  to  provide  material  in  a pleas- 
ant form,  for  instruction  or  for  entertainment,  or  both. 
Poets  had  to  have  specialised  knowledge  of  their  top- 
ics, because  central  to  their  work  was  the  expression 


of  values  or  information,  not  the  outpouring  of  indi- 
vidual emotion  for  its  own  sake.  The  earliest  evidence 
of  the  use  of  the  forrn  in  the  Malay  world  b from 
the  late  I6th  century,  and  ^ak  were  still  being  com- 
posed up  until  World  War  II.  The  form  was  popu- 
lar in  all  Malay-speaking  regions  and  was  both  oral 
and  written.  The  traditional  mode  of  delivery  was  by 
singing  the  verses  to  set  tunes  in  a way  which  enhanced 
the  verbal  message.  Verse  was  considered  easier  to 
compose  than  prose,  easier  to  memorise  and  recite, 
and  easier  for  an  audience  to  follow.  The  language 
of  verse  was  closer  to  colloquial  Malay  in  grammar 
and  syntax,  and  its  units  brief  and  predictable. 

A comparison  of  the  earliest  ^air  with  those  written 
during  and  after  the  19th  century  suggests  that  the 
earlier  poets  were  specialists  and  professionals,  but 
that  as  literacy  became  more  widespread  so  too  did 
composing,  and  ^air  became  no  longer  solely  the  do- 
main of  professionab- 

(a)  Pfe-19th  emtury.  The  first  poet  whose  name  is 
known  is  (Hamzah)  FansOrf  [fl.i'Ji  indicating  that  he 
came  from  Fansur  (or  Barus,  an  entrepot  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Sumatra)  and  who  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  syaJa  identified 
as  being  composed  by  Hamzah  are  poems  of  wor- 
ship in  the  mystical  tradition  of  I bn  al  -^'Arabr,  which 
aflirm  the  unity  of  the  Creator  and  the  Created,  and 
yearn  for  ultimate  union  with  the  Godhead  through 
the  seven  stages  of  mystical  ascent.  Great  §61^  poets 
such  as  the  Persian  DjaJ^  ai-Dln  Rumr  {q.vJ],  who 
was  undoubtedly  read  by  Hamzah,  believ^  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word  embodied  in  the  sacred 
text  of  Revelation  (the  Kurban)  and  reflected  in  sym- 
bolically conceived  and  interpreted  poetry  (see 
Braginsky,  1993).  In  the  act  of  creating  a poem  the 
poet  became  a channel  through  which  the  energy  of 
the  Creator  flowed  into  the  poem,  and  from  the  poem 
reached  out  to  and  inspired  readers  or  listeners,  and 
through  which,  in  the  reverse  process,  they  could 
ascend  the  seven  stages  to  unity  with  Him. 

The  poems  of  Hamzah  are  both  acts  of  worship 
and  instructional  texts  in  the  ^iifi  mode.  There  are 
reports  that  are  still  used  by  members  of  mysti- 

cal brotherhoods  in  Malaysia  as  chants  after  the  reci- 
tation of  zihr  or  dtikr  [^.o.]  in  order  to  regain  a sense 
of  reality  after  intense  meditation.  Hamzah*s  poems 
may  also  have  been  used  in  this  way  in  earlier  times. 
Examples  of  written  Malay  before  the  1 9th  century 
are  all  too  rare.  One  text  which  has  survived  is  the 
long  ^air  Perang  Mengkasar^  composed  in  the  mid- 17  th 
century,  by  Encik  Amin.  In  534  verses  this  Jyafr 
describes  the  wars  between  the  Dutch  and  Makassarese 
for  control  of  the  spice  trade  in  Eastern  Indonesia, 
and  indicates  that  poets  were  not  restricted  to  reli- 
gious topics.  The  background  of  Encik  Amin  provides 
further  detail  about  the  poet*s  function  in  the  pre-mod- 
em period.  Encik  Amin  was  a professional  writer, 
who  served  as  clerk  or  secretary  to  the  Sultan  of  Goa 
in  Sulawcri.  His  duties  included  the  drafting  of  treaties, 
official  correspondence,  copying  of  manuscripts  and 
the  recording  of  events  of  significance  for  his  patron. 

In  his  ^ir  which  relates  Makassarese  rcstscaitcc  to 
Dutch  attacks,  Encik  Amin  quotes  verses  from  Hamzah  ' 
Fansurfs  poems,  indicating  the  regard  in  which  they 
were  held  even  outside  their  area  of  composition.  If 
Hamzah  and  Encik  Annin  are  in  any  sense  represen- 
tative of  pre-modem  poets,  their  works  suggest  that 
poems  in  written  form  were  the  result  of  specialist 
training,  and  that  literacy  set  them  apart  from  their 
peers  and  provided  the  basis  of  their  livelihood. 

It  is  very  likely  that  non-literate  Malays  used  the 
^air  form  when  reciting  or  singing  for  a variety  of 
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audiences  and  puiposcs,  Wc  know^  for  example,  that 
rhythmicaJ  and  rhymed  verse  was  sung  or  chanted 
by  puppetmaaters  shamans,  curers,  diviners^ 

story-tellers  and  ymmg  mett  and  women  during  court- 
ing rituals,  as  an  essential  part  of  tradidonal  social 
life, 

(b)  The  19th  emtwy  and  qfler.  In  contrast  to  the  ear- 
lier period,  an  impressive  number  of  written  have 
survived.  During  the  I9th  century  it  became  the  form 
for  popular  improvisation,  although  it  could  stiJl  be 
used  for  religious  topics.  There  arc  surviving  examples 
of  religious  handbooks  on  prayer,  basic  duties  and 
obligadons,  marriage  law,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  in  the  realm  of  the  supernatural,  ^ir  on  divi- 
nation and  the  interpretadon  of  dreams. 

The  greatest  number  of  surviving  ^yair  texts  are 
lengthy  adventure  romances,  which  were  primarily  for 
entertainment  hut  were  also  didacdc.  Much  of  the 
material  in  these  texts  was  adapted  from  Persian, 
Egyptian,  Turkish,  or  Indian  stories.  The  19th-cen- 
tury Malay- Bugis  court  at  Riau  provides  an 

example  of  an  active  literary  centre.  Prose  and  poetry 
was  written  by  both  men  and  women,  only  a few  of 
whom,  for  example  Raja  Alt  Haji,  were  ^'professional" 
writers.  Raja  Ali  Haji,  a religious  scholar  and  histo- 
rian, used  the  yatr  form  only  rarely^  but  his  relatives 
wrote  copiously  in  verse  about  their  travels,  local  wars, 
current  happenings  and  romances.  These  writers  were 
not  Specialists  in  the  sense  of  writing  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  so  did  not  need  patrons.  They  were  liter- 
ate and  leisured,  and  wrote  to  entertain  as  well  as  to 
provide  material  that  would  bring  moral  benefit  to 
themselves  and  their  audience. 

In  urban  centres,  especially  where  there  were  prin- 
titig  presses,  ynir  appeared  in  lithographed  and  print 
form,  from  the  late  19th  century  into  the  early  20th. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  yair  versions  of  pop- 
ular prose  narratives,  the  verse  forms  going  into  more 
re  printings  than  the  prose  originals.  However,  as  the 
numbers  of  secular  educated  Malays  i^nd  Indonesians 
grew,  western  influenced  verse  forms  gradually  replaced 
the  yair  as  the  preferred  form  for  poetry.  Although 
he  did  not  use  the  yair  form,  the  Sumatran  poet 
Amir  Hamzah  (191  1-46)  is  one  of  the  few  from  the 
early  modern  period  w^ho  wrote  verse  with  a religious 
theme.  Inspired  both  by  emotion  and  religion,  his  two 
volumes  of  verse  echo  the  intensity  and  depth  of  the 
yair  of  Hamzah  Fan^urf.  In  the  late  20th  century, 
poetry  in  this  spirit  is  still  being  composed  by  the 
Javanese  poet  Emha  Ainoii  Nadjib,  and  being  received 
with  acclaim, 

Bibliogt^aphjf:  C.  Skinner,  Sja^ir  Perang  Aie^gknsar, 
The  Hague  1963s  GX.  Roster  and  H.  Maier, 
VariiJiion  within  identity  in  the  Symr  i&n  Tamhtdian  exam- 
ined with  the  help  oj  a computer-made  concordance,  in 
Indonesia  Oreie,  xxix  (Nov.  1982),  3-17;  V.  Mathestm, 
Q/esiions  curdrig  Jrom  a nineteenth  eentury  Riau  in 

Remm)  of  Indonesian  and  Affairs,  xvii  ( 1 933), 

1-60;  G.WJ.  Drewes  and  L.F,  Brakcl,  The  poems 
Hemtcdi  Faitniri,  Dordrecht-Ginnaminson  1986;  V.L 
Braginsky,  Um^se-Kian-TexU  the  cone^i  of  liter- 
ature  {with  special  rferenee  to  Alalajt  Sufism)^  in  BfCI, 
cxiixl/2  (1993)  201-25;  I.  Proudfoot  and  V.  Hooker, 
Alaky:  strands  around  the  Southeast  Asian  Seas,  in  The 
temple  of  language,  cd.  A.  Kumar,  Jakarta  1995. 

(ViR.GiJ>[iA  Matheson  Hooker) 
SHAKAK.  a large  Kurdish  tribe  on  the 
Turkish-lranian  border,  in  the  mountainous  districts 
to  the  west  and  northwest  of  Lake  Urumiyya  (Somay 
[^.u.J  BrSdSsi,  Cahii^  and  KutQr).  In  the  1960$  it  was 
estimated  that  the  tribe  numbered  4,400  households 
in  Iran  alone;  smaller  numbers  are  based  in  Turkey. 


The  ^akak  arc  Sunni'  Muslims  and  speak  the  north- 
ern (Kurman^i)  dialect  of  Kurdish.  In  the  literature, 
the  Shakak  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  Shakakl 
[^.a]  ^ikaghh  a Turkish-speaking  (Klzilba^) 

tribe  of  Kurdish  origins  presently  living  to  the  east 
and  northeast  of  TabrTz.  Although  presently  distinct, 
the  relationship  between  both  tribes  appears  to  con- 
sist of  more  than  just  the  similarity  of  names.  Two 
sections  of  the  Shakak,  the  Fanak/Finik  and  the  Butan, 
bear  the  names  of  districts  in  the  l^azira.  The  Shd^af- 
nama  of  Idris  BidHsi'  (late  I6th  century)  does  not 

mention  Shakak,  but  it  describes  the  ^a^M^T  as  a 
(Kurdish-speaking)  nomadic  tribe  in  the  district  of 
Finik  in  the  Djazlra.  Ottoman  documents  of  the  .same 
period  also  mention  ^akakl  in  M^dm  and  Van 
provinces.  It  appears  that  sections  of  the  Shakaki. 
Klztlba^  by  religious  afTiliation,  migrated  eastward 
from  the  Djazlra  to  Adharbay^an,  where  they  became 
turkteised.  On  their  way  east,  they  passed  very  close 
by  the  districts  presently  inhabited  by  the  Shakak: 
conceivably  the  latter  incorporate  sections  of  the 
^ak^y  that  settled  in  their  midst  and  lent  them  (heir 
name. 

The  consist  of  a large  number  of  named 

sections  {lira  or  ^^ija)]  lists  of  these  sections,  compiled 
at  difierent  times,  show  great  variation,  indicating 
considerable  flux  in  the  composition  of  the  tribe. 

Certain  sections  were  at  other  times  listed  as  sepa- 
rate tribes.  The  paramount  chieftains  of  the  tribe’s 
known  history  belonged  to  one  of  two  chielly  lineages 
the  'Abdovi'/*Avd5’r  and  the  KSrdar.  Other 
important  sections  In  Iran  include  the  Mamadl, 

Hanarc,  Atmani,  Iweri,  Fanak,  Butan,  Mukurf, 
Shapfran.  Gawrik  and  Nlsanr  On  Ottoman  soD,  Sykes 
lists  the  said  Mukuri  and  ButSn  besides  three  other 
sections  named  ^akiltl,  ^avalf  and  ^ak&k.  In  the 
late  I9th  century,  the  Mukuri  and  Shakiftr,  each  num- 
bering around  1,200  households,  provided  the  Ottoman 
government  with  a Hamidlyye  regiment  each 
(Kodaman  1987,  54).  So  did  two  otiier  tribes  of  the 
same  region,  the  ^amsiki  and  the  Takurf,  which 
w'ere  sometimes  also  considered  as  sections  of  the 
Shakak.  The  semi-nomadic  ^akak  of  SomSy  and 
Br^ost  dominated  a non-tribal,  Kurdish-speaking  peasr 
am  population  (named  Kirman^)  ihat  was  three  iimcs 
more  numerous  than  themselves;  similar  relations  prob- 
ably prevailed  on  the  Ottoman  side  of  the  border. 

The  earliest  remembered  paramount  chieftain  of 
the  Shakak  w'as  IsmS^il  Agha  of  the  ^Avd5®f  Pislka, 
w'ho  flourished  in  the  early  19th  cemury.  Under 
Isma'TFs  son  'All,  the  ^akak  first  established  them- 
selves in  Soma.y,  expelling  the  Turkish  lords  who  had 
until  then  controlled  the  district.  Later,  the  'Avdo*T 
established  their  headquarters  even  further  north,  at 
Cahrlt:,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century  it  was 
Agha's  great-grandsons  DjaTar  and  especially 
Isma^Tl,  nicknamed  Simko,  who  caused  the  ^akak  to 
acquire  a certain  fame  or  notoriety.  DjaTar  Agha 
estabUshed  his  control  of  the  entire  tribe  by,  on  the 
one  hand,  ofTering  his  services  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and,  on  the  other,  carrying  out  daring  raids 
cm  the  surrounding  districts.  He  was  finally  captured 
and  publicly  hung  in  TabrTz  in  1905,  The  career^bf  **^-^^*^ 
Isma'il  Agha  “Simko”  owed  much  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  First  World  War  and  its  aftermath.  He  was  in 
contact  with  the  Ottomans  and  RiLssians  as  well  as 
the  local  Christian  communities  and  the  Persian 
authorities,  and  by  keeping  equal  distance  from  aU 
he  maintained  wide  room  for  manoeuvre.  In  the  power 
vacuum  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  and 
Ottoman  troops,  Simk5  brought  a large  area  under 
his  control.  In  1918  he  murdered  the  Ncstorian  patri- 
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arch,  ^imun,  who  was  perhaps  his  most  serious 
local  rival.  (The  Nestorians  had  fled  their  motintain 
fastiacsses  in  l;lakkari  during  the  war,  and  settled  in 
the  fertile  plain  of  Urumiyya,  with  the  dear  in  ten- 
don to  stay  there.)  During  the  following  years,  Simko 
gradually  extended  the  area  under  his  control,  and 
by  early  1922  he  dt  governed  most  of  the 

Kurdish-inhabited  parts  of  Adharbay4jSn  as  well  as 
the  (Turkish-inhabited)  Urflmiyya  plain.  Although 
begun  as  a tradidonal  tribal  rebellion,  Simko^s  move- 
ment acquired  Kurdish  nationalist  overtones.  He  was 
in  contact  with  Kurdish  leaders  in  Irik  and  Turkey, 
nationalists  from  other  parts  of  Kurdistan  joined  him, 
and  he  had  a Kurdish  newspaper  published  in 
$&wudj-Eulak  (Mah^bld  [y.uw.])-  August  1922  a 
strengthened  Iranian  army  finally  defeated  Simko,  who 
fled  to  ‘’Irak.  After  a final,  unsuccessful,  bid  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  a local  powerh  older  in  1926,  he  was 
ambushed  and  killed  by  Iranian  government  forces  in 
1929. 

Paramount  leadership  of  the  ghakiUi  passed  to 
Simko’s  rival  ^Amr  Agha  of  the  Kardar  Pislka,  who 
had  acted  as  Sinik^*s  deputy  as  long  as  the  latter  was 
in  a strong  position  but  had  in  time  transfciTcd  his 
loyalties  to  the  central  government.  His  control  of  the 
tribe  was  less  complete  than  Siniko*s  had  been,  and 
some  sections,  notably  the  'Avdo'T  under  Simko*s  son 
Tahir  and  the  MamadT  under  their  own  leading  fam- 
ily, often  acted  independently . Under  ‘'Amr  AghS>  the 
Shakak  took  a half-hearted  part  in  the  short-lived 
Kurdish  republic  of  Mahabad  (1946).  *Amr  Agha  was 
one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Kurdistan,  and  both  he  and  Tahir  Agha  contributed 
cavalry  regiments  to  the  republican  army  (800  and 
500  men,  respectively].  However,  these  tribal  regi- 
ments never  took  active  part  in  the  military  defence 
of  the  republic  against  the  Iranian  army,  and  *Amr 
A(iia  ^ain  in  time  made  diplomatic  overtures  to  the 
central  government.  The  same  cautious  relationship 
with  Kurdish  nadonalist  politics  has  been  character- 
istic of  the  Shak^  for  most  of  the  following  half- 
century,  Even  in  1979,  when  following  the  Islamic 
revolution  central  authority  was  temporarily  absent 
and  the  Kurdish  nationalist  cause  briefly  appeared 
successful,  only  a few  urban-educated  Shak^  l^came 
involved  in  it.  T^t^  Agha,  who  had  by  then  become 
the  paramount  chieftain,  ruled  the  ^akik  territories 
as  an  independent  lord,  unwilling  to  cede  authority 
to  the  Kurdish  political  parties.  In  the  following  years, 
the  tribe  soon  again  reached  an  accommodation  with 
the  central  government. 

Bibliographyi  O.  Blau,  E)u  StMmTn^  des  nordostikhm 
Kurdistan^  in  xii  (1858),  584-98;  M,F. 

Kirzioglu,  JTiiri/criifi  kdkUf  Ankara  1963,  29-30; 
B.  Kodaman,  Sullan  !L  Abduihiimid  dem  Anadolu 
pohtiJutsit  Ankara  1 98 7;  C.  Tiirkay,  Osmemh  Itr^fora- 
i^i^^unda  qymakf  tawet  ve  cemaaiiaT^  Istanbul  1979,  150; 
Ghilan,  Lss  Aur^  perims  Vinvasion  oUonume^  in 
RMM^  V (1908),  1-22;  M.  Sykes,  The  Kmdish  tribes 
qf  Uie  Ottoman  Empirei  in  J.  Roy.  Antkr.  /njf.,  xxxviii 
(1908),  451-86;  Anon.,  The  Awrdr  m Persia^  in  Centroi 
Asian  Review^  vii  (1959),  175-201;  W.  Eagleton,  The 
Kwrdish  repubik  of  1946^  London  1%3;  *Alr  Dihlc^, 
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1969;  M.  I^awad  Ma^kur,  Pfa^att  hi  tdriUl^i 
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(M.M,  va:v  Bruinesseh) 

SHAKAKJ  or  a tribe  of  Kurdish  ori- 

gin centred  on  A^arbay^^Sn.  According  to  YOsuf 
piya"  al-Dm,  the  word  ^ikdks  means  in  Kurdish  a 
beast  which  has  a particular  disease  of  the  foot.  Ac- 
cording to  ^araf  al-Drn  BidlfsI’s  ^^(aaf-ndma  (i,  148), 
the  Shakakj  were  one  of  the  four  warrior  tribes  (jo^trajO 
in  the  ndh^  of  Finik  of  the  principality  of  the  I^azira. 
According  to  the  Ottoman  sdi-ndmes,  there  were 
Kurdish  ShakAki  in  the  nah^e  of  ^eyldiler  in  the 
kadd^  of  KillFs  in  the  wUdyet  of  Aleppo  (cf.  Spiegel, 
Eran.  AiUrtmtshmde,  i,  744).  The  nd^Lya  Shakak  of  the 
^ihdn-numd  (between  Mukus  and  ^ulSmerg)  is  cer- 
tainly only  a mis-reading  for  Shatakh.  As  a result  of 
certain  movements,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
Turkmen  confederation  of  the  Ak  Koyunlu  [f.w.],  we 
find  the  Shakak!  leading  a nomadic  life  on  the  Mugb^ 
river  on  the  frontier  of  Transcaucasia  [sec  ^ahsewan]. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  there  were 

8.000  families  on  Russian  territory.  Dupr^  speaks  of 

25.000  hearths  of  ^ak^r  among  the  tribes  speaking 
Kurdish.  About  1814,  J.  Morier  numbered  them  at 

58.000  grouped  along  the  Tabrfz-Zandian  road  in  the 

districts  of  HashtarOd,  OarmarQd  and  Miyana  as  welt 
as  at  Ardabil.  The  prince  'Abbas  Mlrza  drew 

from  this  tribe  the  main  cadres  of  his  infantry  drilled 
in  European  fashion.  According  to  Morier,  the  Shakak! 
spoke  Turkish.  Shlrwani  puts  the  summer  and  win- 
ter quarters  of  the  68,000  families  of  ^akak!  in  the 
re^on  of  Tabrlz-Sarab  (on  the  road  from  Ardabll) 
and  adds  that  it  is  a Kurdish  tribe  whose  language 
is  Turkish,  which  forms  part  of  the  KJzil-bash  (min 
tawdbi‘-i  kt:^t-badi\  which  evidently  means  that  the 
tribe  is  ^fr,  as  is  also  suggested  by  its  association 
with  the  Shahsewan.  The  importance  of  the  tribe  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century,  the  government  recruited  four 

regiments  from  the  Shakaki:  we  do  not  know  the  con- 
nections that  may  exist  between  the  and  the 

Kurdish  Shakak,  but  all  indications  point  to  their 
being  a Turkicised  Kurdish  tribe  (like  the  Kurds  of 
Gandja).  In  the  toponymy  of  the  region  south  of  Lake 
Urmiya  [sec  saw^j-bulAk]  , we  find  traces  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Shakak!  (the  \iliage  of  Kishlak  ghikakl  at 
Sulduz). 

Bibliography:  A.  Dupre,  Vqye^e  en  Perse,  Paris 
1319,  ii,  462  (from  information  given  by  the  inter- 
preter of  the  French  legation,  Jouannin);  J.  Morier, 
Smte  account  of  the  Ilydts,  in  JRCS  vii  (1837),  299; 
Zayn  al-'Abidm  Shirwanf.  Bus^n  al-s^hot,  Tehran 
1315,  317.  (V.  Minorsky) 

SHAKAR  GANDJ  [see  farTd  al-oIm  mas'Cd]. 
SHAKARKHELDA.  a village  of  the  pre- 
modern  Indian  province  of  Berar  [y.£f.]  situ- 
ated on  an  aflluent  of  the  Penganga  river.  Its  main 
claim  to  fame  is  that  it  was  the  site  of  the  battle  in 
1 137/1724  when  Nizam  al-Mulk  Gin  Kili£  [q  v ] 

defeated  the  deputy  governor  of  Haydarlb^  Mubariz 
Kh5n  and  thereby  established  the  virtual  indepen- 
dence of  the  Nizams  of  HaydarSbad  from  the  Mu^aJ 
empire,  Nizam  al-Mulk  changed  the  village*®  name 
Fathkhelda,  and  this  is  now  a small  town  in  the 
Buidina  District  in  Mahara^tra  State  of  the  Indian 
Union  8at.  20^  13*  N,,  long.  76“  29'), 

Bibliography:  Imperial  of  India\  xii,  86; 

and  sec  kavoarAbAo,  at  III,  320a  and  map  at  321. 

(Eo.) 

SHAKAWA  (a  ,)  means  misfortune  or  misery; 
equivalents  are  shakd^  and  The  concept 

is  the  opposite  of  sa^dda  [j.f.].  According  to  Kurban, 
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XX,  122,  he  who  follows  God’s  “right  guidance”  {hudS) 
escapes  from  the  situation  of  unhappiness  and  “does 
not  become  unhappy”.  Accordingly,  in  the  story  of 
the  Fall,  Adam’s  expulsion  from  Paradise  is  described 
as  “misfortune”,  into  which  he  ended  up  for  not  hav- 
ing followed  God’s  admonition  (XX,  1 1 7 ff,).  But  in 
the  Kur’Sn  the  derivations  from  the  root 
[itakdwa  itself  is  not  found)  are  mainly  used  cschato- 
logically:  the  “unhappy  one”  {ihofirffy)  will  find  him- 
self in  the  fire  of  Hell,  in  contrast  to  the  “blissful” 
{5a*ld)i  who  will  stay  in  Paradise  (XI,  105/107  ff.). 

In  the  heathy  this  eschatological  usage  is  taken  up 
in  the  doctrine  of  God’s  predestination;  following  a 
prophetic  tradition,  “the  blissful  are  placed  [by  God] 
in  a position  in  which  they  arc  able  to  act  as  the 
blissful  do,  but  the  unhappy  ones  can  only  act  as  the 
unhappy  do”  (Muslim,  S^ih,  kitdb  al-kadar^  no.  6). 

The  deterministic  usage  of  shakdwa  is  also  taken  up 
by  Islamic  theology,  where  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  divine  attributes  al-badd*  wa  H-kadat 
which  determine  the  contents  of  the  “preserved  table” 
{al-lawh  al-mahju^  on  the  one  hand,  and  “what 

is  written  down”  {al~tnaktQb)  on  the  “preserved  table” 
on  the  other;  the  latter  b a human  attribute  “in  the 
form  of  bliss  or  misfortune”  {sa^adaf^  aw  ihokdwat“^ 
which  can  be  changed  into  its  opposite  by  the  acts 
of  man  (sec  Abu  ’l-Layth  al-Samarkandl,  ^arh  al-Ji^ 
al-absat  li-Abi  Hanifa,  ed.  H.  Daiber,  77u  Islamic  concept 
of  belif  in  the  4th/ 1 0th  centwy^  Tokyo  1994  [=  Studia 
culturae  islamicae],  Arabic  text,  11.  301  AT.,  319  fT.). 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Kur’an,  the  scholar  al- 
Raghib  al-l$fah^r  (d.  5th/ 1 1th  century  [g.r;.])  connects 
the  concept  of  ^jfikdwa  in  analogy  with  sa/ada  (cf.  i 
Daiber,  Gneckische  Ethik  in  istamischem  Gewande,  in  Historia  I 
philosophiae,  cd.  B.  Mojsisch  and  O.  Pluta,  Amsterdam-  . 
Philadelphia  1991,  184-5),  with  the  hereafter  and  with  | 
this  world,  and  he  divides  the  “unhappiness  of  this  . 
world”  into  three  kinds:  unhappiness  of  the  soul  {naf-  I 
.tyjya),  unhappiness  of  the  body  {badaniyyd)  and  exter- 
njU  {khdri^v^a)  unhappiness  (see  mufraddt  cdjd^ 

al-Kwr*dn^  ed.  Nadim  Mar*a^lr,  (n.p.  1972,  271,  s.v.). 

To  sum  up,  the  term  {hakdwa  is  used  both  in  the 
meaning  of  a situation  in  this  world  and  also  of  the 
situation  in  the  hereafter,  which  is  determined  by  God 
but  for  which  man  is  responsible  through  his  behav- 
iour. The  term  docs  not  therefore  play  a role  in  the 
Islamic  discussions  on  theodicy  (sec  E.L.  Ormsby, 
Theodicy  in  Islamic  thought^  Princeton  1984). 

In  astrology,  the  concept  of  “misfortune”  is  des- 
cribed by  nahsy  pi.  nuhus.  The  question  is  discussed 
whether  unlucky  stars  (such  as  Saturn  and  Mars  [sec 
al-mirrTkh]>  dominate  the  hour  of  birth,  and  whether 
they  arc  able  to  exercise  their  calamitous  influence 
inuhusa).  See  Rasd*il  Ikhwdn  al-Sq/d\  cd.  Zirikli,  iii, 
Cairo  1928,  341,  tr.  S.  Diwald-Wilzcr,  Arabische 
Phihsophie  und  Wissenschqfl  in  der  En^yklopddie  Kitab 
Ihwm  a§-safa’  (m),  Wiesbaden  1975,  468.  Sec  also 
Abo  Ma'sar,  The  Abbreviation  of  the  Introduction  to  astrol- 
ogy y ed.  and  tr.  Ch.  Burnett,  Kcji  Yamamoto  and 
Michio  Yano,  Leiden  1994  (=  IPTS,  XV),  index  of 
Arabic  terms,  s.v.  According  to  Abu  Ma'siiar,  the  (evil 
as  well  as  good)  influence  of  the  planets  does  not 
exclude  chance  or  freedom  (sec  R.  Lcmay,  Abu  Mc/shar 
and  Latin  Aristotelianism  in  the  twelfth  century ^ Beirut  1962, 
125  ft). 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article. 

(H.  Daiber) 

SHAKHS  (a.),  lit.  “bodily  form,  shape”.  The  noun 
form  does  not  occur  in  the  KuPfin,  although  verbal 
and  adjectival  forms  of  its  root,  here  denoting  a dif- 
ferent range  of  meaning,  that  of  staring  fixedly  (of  j 
the  eyes),  do  occur  (XIV,  43/42,  XXI,  97).  | 
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1.  In  philosophy. 

Here,  shedshf,  pi-  astlshdf,  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
dtopov  meaning  an  individual,  a person.  Philoso- 
phically, the  ashkhds  are  to  be  distinguished  from  ad^nay 
(genera)  and  anwd*  (spiecies),  as  well  as  Arabic  words 
which  may  have  connotations  of  the  j>articular  or 
individual  such  as  khdyy  and  adizd*.  Individuation  may 
be  rendered  in  philosophy  by  the  term  tayhokhhh^- 
The  term  sbakhy  and  its  plural  is  used  not  only  in 
Islamic  philosophy  (c.g.  by  al-Kindf,  al-FirSbr,  Ibn 
Sln^,  Ibn  Rushd)  but  also  in  Arabic  theological  com- 
mentary. When  Christian  theologians  like  John  of 
Damascus,  talking  of  the  Trinity,  held  that  every 
hypostasis  (uit6<Tta<Ji^)  was  an  individual  (atopov), 
al-Kindr  believed  that  the  Greek  word  unooTOcei^  was 
best  rendered  by  the  Arabic  ayhkh^f  (Wolfson,  321-2). 
Here  then,  specifically  and  theologically,  dtakty  bore 
the  sense  of  Trinitarian  “Person”.  More  usually,  how- 
ever, in  Islamic  philosophy  the  term  was  a mainly 
neutral  one  simply  rendering  such  terms  as  “individ- 
ual” (see  Booth,  1 1 2).  It  is  worth  noting  that,  while 
the  great  Neoplatonist  Porphyry  of  Tyre  (A.D.  234-ca. 
305)  in  his  Eisqgoge  identified  five  “voices”  or  “pred- 
icablcs”  (species,  genus,  difference,  property  and  acci- 
dent), the  lyiw^  al-§afti*  [g.o.]  added  a sixth  term, 
the  individual  {al-shokhs),  to  the  standard  list  of  five. 
In  this  they  may  have  followed  al-KindT,  who  was 
the  only  other  Islamic  philosopher  to  espouse  a six- 
fold list.  Alternatively,  and  depending  course  on 
when  the  Rasd*U  Ikhwdn  al-SaJd*  are  believed  to  have 
been  written,  it  is  possible  that  the  Ikhwan  were 
inspired  to  add  and  use  the  term  al-shakhf  after  becom- 
ing familiar  with  al-I^'^arazmfs  definition  of  this  term 
(141)  as  one  used  “by  logicians  to  designate  Zayd  and 
‘Amr  and  this  man  and  that  donkey  and  horse”. 

Bibliography:  1.  Arabic  and  other  primary 
sources.  FlurSibi,  Tc/tikdt\  Ibn  Rushd,  Tahdfut  al- 
Tahdjut\  Ibn  Sln^,  K.  al-Shiftl*,  Ijdiw^  al-Saf^*, 
Rasd^it,  Kh’^arazmr.  Mqfddh  al-*ulum\  Kindi,  Rasd*il 
al' Kindt  alfalsqftyya;  P.  More  wedge,  77te  Meiaphysica 
of  Avicenna  {ibn  Sind),  Persian  Heritage  Series  no. 
13,  New  York  1973;  Porphyry,  Porpkyrii  Isagoge  et 
in  Aristotelis  Cat^prias  Commentarium,  ed.  A.  Busse, 
Commentaria  in  Aristotelem  Graeca  4,  1,  Berlin 
1887;  F.W.  Zimmermann,  Al-FarabPs  Commentary  and 
Short  Treatise  on  Aristotle*s  De  interpretatione.  Classical 
and  Medieval  Logic  Texts  III,  Oxford  1981. 

2.  Secondary  sources.  S.M.  Afnan,  A philo- 
sophical lexicon  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  Beirut  1969,  s.w. 
shokhs,  toshakhlshuf,  G.N.  Adyeh,  Al-KiruR.  The  philoso- 
pher of  the  Arabs,  Rawalpindi  1966;  E.  Booth, 
Aristotelian  aporetic  ontology  in  Islamic  and  Christum  thinkers, 
Cambridge  1983;  I.R.  Netton,  Muslim  Neoplatonists. 
An  introduction  to  the  thought  of  The  Brethren  of  Purity 
{Ikhwdn  al-SqftI*)  London  1982,  Exlinburgh  1991 
(Islamic  Surveys  19);  H.A.  Wolfson,  The  phibsophy 
of  the  Kalam,  Structure  and  Growth  of  Philosophic 
Systems  from  Plato  to  Spinoza  IV,  Cambridge  and 
London  1976.  (I.R.  Netton) 

2.  In  law. 

The  term  yhokh^  is  employed  in  modem  law  in 
some  Muslim  countries  such  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Libya, 
and  ‘Iralj^  where  it  would  appear  to  have  been  coined 
under  the  influences  of  western  legal  systems.  It  means 
either  the  natural  person  {^akh^  tabiT)  or  the  assumed 
person  {ihdkhf  i'tibdri).  The  life  of  a natural  person 
starts  with  the  formadon  of  the  embryo,  providing  it 
is  bom  alive  or  even  assumed  to  be  alive  {takdir"). 
The  Hanafis,  however,  give  the  living  status  to  a 
“human”  once  most  of  it  is  bom  alive.  They  also 
assume  a piersonality  for  the  embryo  even  if  its  life 
is  taken  prior  to  the  birth.  Accordingly,  the  baby  is 
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treated  as  having  a legal  entity  that  can  inherit  and 
be  inherited  from.  Syrian  Law,  both  the  civil  code 
(art*  31|i  and  the  law  of  personal  status  (art.  236/1, 
2360/2)  have  incorporated  an  opposing  legal  view  to 
that  of  HanafTs.  It  stipulates  that  an  embryo  can  only 
be  considered  a person  if  separated  from  his  mother’s 
body.  The  natural  personality  normally  ends  by  nat- 
ural death.  Legally,  it  can  be  ended  by  a court  injunc- 
tion that  assumes  a missing  person  to  be  dead  by 
estimating  his  life  in  comparison  to  his  age  when  he 
disappeared.  The  legal  responsibility  (^iVnm^)  of  a 
deceased  person  can  remain  after  his  death  until  aU 
bis  rights  and  dudes  are  cleared. 

Although  the  concept  of  legal  personal- 

ity, does  not  exist  in  Islamic  law,  at  least  historically, 
its  meaning  was  subsumed  under  the  heading  of 
or  the  legal  capacity  of  an  individual  to  be  a subject 
of  the  Jaw.  Ahi^jia  can  be  either  a right-acquiring 
capacity  {ahiij^ai  wu^ub)  or  execution  capacity  {ahlij^yat 
which  involves  the  ability  to  contract,  to  dispose, 
and  therefore  also  validly  to  fulfil  one’s  obligations. 
In  Islamic  law,  the  assumed  personality 
i^tibariji^a)  seems  to  have  been  synthesised  during  the 
discussions  by  the  JiikaM*  regarding  the  capacity  of  a 
“person"  for  obligation  {ahii)fyai  wu^iub).  Ownership 
also  poses  a problem  when  an  endowment  or  legacy 
is  made  to  non-living  establishments  and  institutions; 
does  it  own  that  endowment  or  not?  The  HanafTs 
appear  to  restrict  the  status  of  ownership  to  living 
persons,  although  the  Sh^Ts  and  the  MMkis  grant 
the  right  of  ownership  to  assumed  persons. 

Bibliography  : J.  Schacht,  An  Introductim  to  Islamk 
taw,  Oxford  1964,  124-6;  Wahba  al-Zubaylr, 
al-hlaim  wa-adUkttuh,  Beirut  1985,  iv,  10-12,  119; 
Husayn  KJjalaf  al-ESjuburi,  *Aw&rid  abahliyya  *ind  ah 
Umm  al-Qura  University,  Mecca  1988, 
103-8*  (Mawil  Y*  I7.K1  Diein) 

SHAKiB  ARSLAN  (1869-1946),  a Duruz 
notable  from  the  Shuf  region  of  Lebanon  and 
polemicist.  During  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life, 
he  established  a reputation  as  an  accomplished  Arab 
poet  and  journalist  and  as  an  fslamic-oriiented  activist 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
In  the  period  between  the  two  World  Wars  he  became 
an  anti-imperial  agitator  and  a rclendess  spokesman 
for  the  cause  of  Islamic  solidarity.  His  voluminous 
writings,  his  well-connected  networli  of  associates,  and 
his  knack  for  attracting  publicity  made  him  one  of 
the  most  visible  Arab  figures  of  the  interwar  era. 

Tlie  Arslans  were  a powerful  Dutuz  family  whose 
members  had  die  right  to  bear  the  dtile  of  armr 
Educated  at  Maronite  and  Ottoman  secondary  schools, 
Arslan  at  first  eschewed  the  family  tradition  of  politics 
in  favour  of  literature.  He  published  his  first  volume 
of  poetry  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  continued  to 
engage  in  literary  pursuits  for  the  next  several  years, 
earning  the  honorific  tide  amtr  al-biiyan  (“the  prince 
of  eloquence’’)  by  which  he  was  known  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Eventually,  he  assumed  the  role  expected 
of  an  Arslan  afflFi'  by  serving  as  kd^immakam  of  the 
Shuf  Lfu'O  on  two  difiereiit  occasions  (1902;  1908-11)* 
He  was  elected  to  the  Ottoman  Parliament  in  1914 
and  devoted  the  war  years  to  defending  the  Ottoman 
cause* 

With  the  Ottoman  defeat  and  the  imposition  of 
the  mandate  system,  Arsl^  became  an  ci^e,  barred 
by  BritisJi  and  French  authorities  from  entering  the 
states  under  their  control*  Instead  of  becoming  mar- 
ginalised by  his  changed  circumstances,  Aj^an  emerged 
as  an  international  figure  during  the  interwar  period. 
His  residence  in  Geneva  served  as  a gathering  point 
for  Arab  and  Muslim  activists,  and  his  position  as  the 


unofficial  representative  of  the  Syro-Palestinian  dele- 
gation to  the  League  of  Nations  afforded  him  oppor- 
tunities to  present  the  Arab  case  to  the  European 
community.  His  influence  was  expanded  through  the 
journal  La  Nation  Ambe  (1930-8),  that  he  founded  and 
edited  with  his  Syrian  associate,  Ihs^  al-Djabiri.  La 
Nation  Arabe  attacked  all  aspects  of  European  imperi- 
alism in  the  Arab  world,  but  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  French  policies  in  North  Africa  and  Zionist 
activities  in  Palestine* 

Notwithstanding  his  DurOz  origins,  Anslan  made  his 
reputation  as  a staunch  defender  of  Sunm  Islam.  He 
contributed  regular  articles  to  Islamic-oriented  Egyptian 
Journals  such  as  at-Fath  and  wrote  several  booli  on 
Islamic  subjects.  The  purpose  of  his  writings  was  to 
awaken  among  Muslims  an  awareness  of  their  shared 
Islamic  heritage  and  to  summon  them  to  political 
action  against  European  imperialism  in  the  name  of 
Islamic  unity* 

More  than  any  other  figure  of  the  era,  ArslSti 
endeavoured  to  bring  together  the  leaders  of  the  North 
African  and  Eastern  Arab  independence  movements*. 
He  played  an  especially  important  role  as  political 
strategist  and  personal  mentor  to  the  group  of  young 
Moroccans  associated  with  the  Free  School  movement, 
and  his  orchestration  of  their  international  Islamic 
propaganda  campaign  against  the  French  decree  known 
as  the  Berber  ^ahtr  (1930)  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful interwar  Arab  protest  movements. 

Arslan’s  final  reputation  was  diminished  by  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Ajos  powers.  At  the  peak  of  his  pop- 
ularity, he  endeavoured  to  coordinate  an  Italian- 
German  alliance  with  the  Arab  world  in  order  to 
generate  leverage  against  Britain  and  France.  His 
efforis  generated  much  publicity  but  few  results,  and 
his  continued  pro-*Axis  stance  during  World  War  II 
discredited  him.  His  death  in  Beirut  in  1946  attracted 
little  notice. 

Bibliography:  1.  Works  by  Arslan.  Diimn  ai- 
amlr  Sha&b  Arsidn,  cd*  Raibrd  Rida,  Cairo  1935; 
Li-rndfiha  al-muslimun  wa-k-ma^t^  takaddam 

gi^aymhum?,  ^airo  1939,  tr.  M.S.  Shakoor  as  Owr 
dfclirw  and  its  causes,  repr.  Lahore  1962;  al-Si^^ 
Radhid  Rida  am  ii^d^  uriaVn  jitwa,  Damascus  1937; 
ShamkJ  am  sadakat  arba^n  janu,  Cairo  1936;  Stra 
d/^tiyya,  Beirut  1969* 

2.  Studies,  Ahmad  Sharaba^T,  Amir  ahbaydn 
Shakib  Arslan,  2 vols.,  Cairo  1963;  J.P,  Halstead, 
R^bitih  of  a nation:  tin  ori^ns  and  tis^  ^ Morooran  rtaiion- 
alism,  1912-1944,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1967;  Gh*-A* 
Julien,  VAfiqae  du  nord  en  mardte:  nationalismes  musul- 
mans  et  souvirainete  /ranfaisif  ^ Paris  1972;  W*L* 
Cleveland,  Islam  against  th£  IVist:  Sha/db  Arslan  and 
the  rampa^  for  Islamk  na^nalism^  Austin,  Texas  1985 
(full  bibl.)  _ (W.L  Ci-EVELANij) 

SHAKIKAT  ai*-NU*MAN  (a*)  is  the  anemone. 
It  flourishes  in  the  lands  around  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Anemone  coronoria  L,  or  the 
Anemone  hortensis  L,  Ranunculaceae,  qualify  as  mother 
plants.  Both  shakikat  {ihaka^ik)  ai-nu'’ntdn  and  the  words 
dioka^ik  and  nu'mdn  taken  separately  are  in  general 
synonymous.  Other  synonyms  are  ^akir,  Peraan  Idla, 
Berber  ttkiik,  in  Spanish  Arabic  fi^babawar  < Castifian 
hamapola  < papover,  Greek  ar^amuna  (=  apyeumvTt,  the 
poppy,  instead  of  ivciiMvn)*  So  far  a satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  name  has  not  been  given.  Many  schol- 
ars have  wished  to  derive  dvepi&vTi  from  al-nu^mdn, 
while  others  prefer  the  opposite  explanation.  In  *Irafe 
the  anemone  was  called  Uiadd  ah^adkrah  “virgin’s 
cheek",  which  already^  exisied  as  a by-name  of  Kufa. 
The  Lakhmid  king  aJ-Nu^man  b.  aJ-Mundhir  (II) 
(r.  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  A*D*)  is  said 
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to  have  been  so  much  enraptured  by  the  beauty  of 
the  anemone  that  the  flower  was  called  ai-nu^tnan  after 
him^  while  is  said  to  have  preserved  the  name 

of  his  mother  The  is  described  as 

being  similar  to  the  poppy  the  dilfercnce 

is  said  to  be  recognisable  from  the  fact  that  the  edges 
of  the  petals  of  the  fia^^ian  arc  laciniated  a/- 

while  those  of  the  arc  only  slightly 

dentated  al-task^^-  The  anemone  exists  in  two 

kinds:  a cultivated  one,  whose  pc  tab  arc  red*  white 
or  purple  and  which  spreads  out  on  the  ground  with 
long  stalks,  and  a wild  one*  which  is  bigger  and  more 
solid  than  the  cultivated  one,  has  larger  petals  and 
longer  tops  and  is  scarlet-coloured.  It  opens 

during  the  day,  turns  tow^ards  the  sun  and  shuts  at 
night.  'Abd  Allah  b.  $aUh,  Ibn  aJ-Baytar^s  teacher  (see 
Dietrichj  Dioscurides  triitmphans^  ii,  169)*  rightly  recog- 
nised that  anemones  cannot  belong  to  the  species  of 
the  poppy  plants  (Papaveraceae),  the  nearest  related 
family.  On  superficial  inspection , the  petals  of  some 
species  of  the  Ranunculaceae  show  similarity  with 
those  of  the  Papaveraceae, 

In  medicine,  the  anemone  at  present  seems  hardly 
to  be  used  any  more.  In  the  drug  bazaar  in  Cairo, 
pulverised  petals  of  the  anemone  are  sold  as  decoc- 
tions against  ailments  of  the  eye.  According  to  the 
Arab  authors^  the  anemone  is  above  all  useful  against 
skin  diseases,  and  it  dissolves  ulcers  and  supports  their 
ripening.  Its  juice  blackens  the  pupil,  cuts  off  an  inci- 
pient cataract,  strengthens  the  eye  and  sharpens  the 
eyesight*  Boiled  together  with  their  stalks,  anemones 
further  the  formation  of  milk.  If  a woman  inserts  the 
anemone  with  the  help  of  a wooUcti  tampon  (j^), 
she  increases  the  flowing  of  the  menstrual  blood  (i.e. 
if  an  abordve  effect  is  aimed  at)*  I bn  Rid  win  (in  Ibn 
al-Bayt^r,  iii,  65,  25-7)  is  even  of  the  opinion 

that  seeds  of  anemones,  if  taken  during  several  con- 
securive  days,  w'ould  cure  leprosy. 

On  the  anemone  in  Arab  poetry,  sec  al-Nuwayn, 
xi,  281-5,  who  gives  many  examples. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  al-DjazzSr,  iT*  ai-fiirndd  ji 
*l~f^wiya  ai-'mujTada^  9-10,  Frankfurt  1985,  Ibn 
Samadjun,  aPadwya  ai^muftnda^  Frankfun, 

1992,  iv,  240  AT*;  Ibn  al-Baytar,  Qdmi^  Bulak  1291/ 
1874-5,  ill,  64,  IL  24-65,  I.  27  (Lederc  no.  1329); 
Ibn  al-Kuff,  K at-'^Umdn  ^ H-0tdha,  HaydarSbad 
1356/1937-8,  i,  244  f;  Tuhfai  ai-ahbdb,  ed.  Renaud- 
Colin,  Paris  1934,  no.  441;  M.A.H.  Ducroa,  E$sm 
sur  ie  drogjui^  popubiire  oro^e,  Cairo  1930,  no.  135; 
A.  Dietrich,  Dioscuridis  triumphanSy  Gottingen  1 9S8, 
ii,  1 59,  iv,  56,  with  many  source  references. 

{A.  Dietrich) 

SHAKIR.  AJ^MAD  MUHAMMAD  (1892-1958), 
well-known  Egypdan  scholar  and  editor  of  classical 
Arabic  texts  dealing  with  poetry,  ad^  and  espe- 

cially hadidi  \q.v.Y  He  received  his  religious  educadon 
at  aJ-Aahar  whereafter  he  was  appointed  kddl 

in  Zagazig.  Already  during  his  lifetime  ^akir  was 
considered  as  the  foremost  expert  of  his  gen- 

eration. He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  alleged 
expertise  in  the  relationships  between  transmitters  fea- 
turing in  isnddi^  [g.u,]*  He  died  just  before  a stormy 
controversy  on  the  value  of  Muslim  tradition  broke 
out  which  was  to  upset  religious  circles  in  Egypt  first 
and  then,  in  later  years,  to  cause  ripples  also  in  other 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  Already  in  the  period 
leading  up  to  this  event,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
certain  scholar,  Mahmud  AbQ  Rayya,  had  been 

airing  hts  intention  to  publish  several  most  unorthodox 
ideas  on  various  vital  hadiih  issues,  ^Skir  had  occa- 
sionally made  his  strictly  orthodox  point  of  view  on 
the  matter  very  clear.  For  an  analysis  of  this  con- 


troversy, see  G.H.A.  Juynbofl,  Th€  tmihentkUy  of  Muslim 
traSdm  literature.  Discussions  in  modem  E^t,  Leiden  1969, 
38-46,  and  idem,  Muslim  tradition  etc.,  Cambridge  1983, 
190-1,  204-6* 

Sfiakiris  main  editorial  enterprise  comprised  a new 
edition  of  the  Musnod  of  Ahmad  b.  M.  b.  Hanbal 
(d.  241/855  which  he  did  not  complete:  only 

some  two-fifths  of  the  work  were  eventually  printed, 
vob*  i-xv,  Cairo  1946-56,  with  a posthumously  pub- 
lished voL  xix  of  1980.  For  a purvey  of  other  texts 
which  SJi^r  edited,  some  of  them  in  cooperation 
with  his  brother  Mabmud  or  with  ‘Abd  al-Salam 
Muhammad  Harun,  see  Mo^aiUit  mifhoid  al-mc^lutdi 
iv/2  {1378/1958),  356-8;  al-Ziriklr, 

*1979,  i,  253.  Beside  these  editions  he  published  a 
number  of  assorted  monographs  on  subjects  dealing 
with  (often  Shali^l)  jikh  and  religio-political  issues  raised 
by  the  Salafiyya  reform  movement  and  the  doc- 

trines of  Muhammad  b.  *Abd  al-Wahhab  [f.v*J,  sev- 
eral of  which  contained  polemical  treatises  in  w'hich 
he  grappled  with  fellow-scholais,  e.g.  al-Sfid^^  iva  ^i-lugha^ 
Cairo  1944  (on  the  undesirability  of  introducing  mod- 
em western  legislation  into  Islamic  countries  and  on 
his  disapproval  of  writing  Arabic  wnth  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet proposed  by  ‘Abd  al-*Azrz  Fahmi)  and  Baynl 
uoa-bayna  al-skey^  If  amid  aPFildj  Cairo  1955  (on  a 
putative  misconception  attributed  to  Ibn  Taymiyya 
the  mediaeval  scholar  who  is  so  revered  by  the 
Wahhabiyya).  For  more  polemics  between  him  and 
al-Sayyid  Ahmad  Sakr,  sec  ^5kiris  edition  of  Ibu 
Kutayba’s  A.  at-^l^r  wa  H-dkt^^aTd\  ^airo  1966,  5-35. 
He  also  seems  to  have  ^len  out  with  another  Egyp- 
tian hoi^dl  expert,  Muhammad  Fu’ad  *Abd  al-Bakr, 
at  whose  contacts  with  westcrTi  scholars  he  looked 
askance.  In  his  newly  initiated  edition  of  al-f^dm^  ai- 
sahlh  of  Abfl  *Isa  al-Tirmidhl  (d.  279/892  Sb^Jtir 

therefore  declined  to  conform  with  VVensinck*s  pro- 
posed chapter  numbering  of  the  canonical  collections 
for  the  Concordanee  el  indues  de  la  tradition  musutmanSy 
which  was  then  hi  the  process  of  being  printed,  this 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  'Abd  aJ-Baki,  who  saw  the 
future  utility  of  that  work  gravely  impaired,  cf  vol. 
iii  of  al-Tirmidhh  3-4*  For  more  det^s  on  ^ Akiras 
life,  his  criticism  of  mediaeval  and  contemporary  ori- 
ental scholars  and  westerners,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
analysis  of  his  work  as  a 20th  century  orthodox  Muslim 
mufiaddiib,  see  JuynboU,  Ahmad  Muhammad  Shakir 
(IS92-I9S3),  and  his  edition  if  Ihn  Hanbai^s  Mtisruidy  in 
IsL,  xJix  (1972),  221-47. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article. 

(G.H.A.  JUYNBCJIX) 

m.-SH AKIRJY Y A (a.),  a term  denoting  private 
militias  lighting  under  the  patronage  of  princes  from 
the  ruling  dynasty,  or  commanders  belonging  to  the 
class  of  military  nobility,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Umayyad  and  *Abbasid  dynasties.  Classical  Arabic  lex- 
icography does  not  provide  a satisfactory  explanation 
for  this  term,  correctly  associating  it  with  the  Persian 
term  for  a discussion  of  possible  etymologies, 

sec  C.E.  Boswonh,  The  History  of  d-Tahan^  xxxiii,  179 
and  n.  506.  The  institution  of  the  dldHrifya,  from  the 
historical  standpoint,  probably  existed  in  the  Iranian 
lands  of  Gentrid  Asia  during  the  Sasanid  period 
into  the  period  after  the  Islamic  conquest.  According 
to  Marshakhr,  the  ^Sh^riyya  in  Bukhara  were  not  a 
Field  military  unit,  but  rather,  a bodyguard  at  the 
court  of  KhatOn,  the  queen  of  Bul^ara  in  the  late 
7th  century  A.D.  {Ta^nth-i  Bu&hdrd,  ed.  M.  RidawT, 
Tehran  n.d.  [1939],  46,  tr.  R*N.  Frye,  The  history  of 
Bukhara^  39). 

After  the  Arab  invasions  of  Transoxania,  the  Arab 
commanders  and  governors  in  the  eastern  province 
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followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  local  princes  and  estab- 
lished their  own  units  of  st^kmyyay  who  served  as 
bodyguards;,  and  then  combattants. 

This  was  the  result  of  growing  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  Targesh  toward  the  end  of  the  7th  century 
and  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  eighth,  when 
the  Arabs  in  Central  Asia  were  compelled  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  shdkir^a  which  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  local  nobility.  Prominent  among  the  lat- 
ter were  two  brothers,  Ihabit  and  Hurayth,  sons  of 
Kutba.  The  phenomenon  did  not  remain  limited  to 
the  eastern  provinces;  it  also  spread  westward  to  ‘Irak 
and  Syria,  where  ihdkiriyya  units  operated  as  private 
militias  under  the  command  of  Arab  commanders  and 
princes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  insur- 
rections of  the  [^•*'*]  alongside  the  semi-reg- 

ular army  of  the  Arab  mukdtila.  The  struggle  for  power 
and  disputes  within  the  dynasty  toward  the  end  of 
the  Umayyad  period,  encouraged  and  expedited  the 
existence  of  such  private  units. 

Under  the  ‘Abbasids,  the  institution  of  the  shdkii^a 
flourished,  thanks  to  the  growing  tendency  of  the 
caliphs  to  eliminate  their  dependency  upon  Arab  tribes- 
men and  to  rely  more  heavily  upon  the  mau>dU  ele- 
ment. Decisive  steps  in  this  direction  were  taken  by 
al-Ma*mun,  and  also  al-Mu‘ta$im,  during  whose  reign 
the  ^hriyya  became  a national  military  institution 
which,  along  with  other  ethnic  groups,  replaced  the 
classical  structure  of  the  Arab  tribal  fighters.  This  was 
expressed  in  the  establishment  of  a sep>arate  office, 
the  diwdn  al-^&kiriyyay  and  the  shdkir^a  troops  received 
monthly  salaries  which  were  quite  high  in  compari- 
son with  those  received  by  their  colleagues,  the  Turkish 
troops  and  the  Maghdriba, 

Because  they  were  subordinate  to  the  caliphs,  the 
stdkirryya  forces  were  stationed  in  the  capital  Baghdad, 
and  later  in  Samarra.  But  the  establishment  of  the 
d!wdn  al-^dkiriyya  did  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
stdkir^ya  as  a private  militia;  military  commanders, 
kuwwddy  of  both  Arab  and  non- Arab  origin,  contin- 
ued to  keep  sbidfdriyya  as  their  own  private  militias,  as 
witness  the  existence  of  ^dkir^a  militias  in  such  cities 
as  Kufa,  Medina,  Raldca  and  Mala(ya,  as  well  as  in 
such  provinces  as  Ahwaz,  Fars,  Hi^jaz  and  Egypt. 

In  contrast  to  other  militias,  Arab  sources  do  not 
indicate  the  ethnic  identity  of  the  itdkirr^ay  a fact 
which  may  point  to  their  having  belonged  to  a vari- 
ety of  ethnic  groups,  seen  in  traditions  which  speak 
of  dldfanyya  of  Arab  origin  as  well  as  dldkiriyya  from 
various  nations  and  ethnic  groups  which  lived  within 
the  borders  of  the  former  S^mid  Persia.  Whatever 
their  origin,  their  loyalty  to  their  patron  the  caliph 
was  the  common  denominator  which  united  them; 
manifestations  of  this  loyalty  could  be  seen  after  the 
murder  of  al-Mutawakkil  (247/861)  by  Turkish  com- 
manders, and  also  in  the  loyalty  toward  the  deposed 
caliph  al-Musta‘7n  in  252/866  and  the  s&d/driyya^s  sup- 
port of  al-Muhtadr  in  his  struggle  against  the  Turkish 
commanders  in  256/869. 

Bibliography:  W.  Barthold,  Turkestan^ y 180;  J. 
Wellhausen,  The  Arab  kingdom  and  its  fall;  Djahiz. 
Mandkib  al~Atrdky  in  Rasd*il  al-J^dhi^  ed.  ‘Abd  al- 
Salam  Harun,  Cairo  1964,  i,  30;  Mas‘udr,  Mmui^y 
indices;  idem,  Tanhxhy  361-2;  Tabarf,  index; 
FayruzabadhT.  al-Kdmus  al-muhUy  ^Cairo  1344,  ii, 
63;  7M,  s.v.  ih-k-r.  (KhalTl  ‘Ahjamina) 

SHAKK  (a.)  “perplexity”,  “uncertainty”, 
“doubt”  in  the  philosophical  sense  (though  not 
the  vernacular  English  sense  of  “being  suspicious,  dubi- 
ous”). In  ritual,  ihokk  signifies  uncertainty  over  the 
effective  performance  of  an  act.  In  epistemology,  it  is 
part  of  an  epistemic  ranking  from  yakin  (certainty)  to 
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ghalabat  al-?jcam  (likelihood),  to  ?jmn  (presumption),  to 
diakk  (uncertainty),  to  sb^ibha  (suspicion). 

1.  In  Islamic  legal  and  religious  practice. 

In  the  KuPan  there  are  15  usages,  all  in  noun 
form,  often  in  a formulaic  combination  with  murib, 
c.g.  XI,  1 10;  XXXIV,  54.  Kur^anic  usages  taken 
together  suggest  that  ^akk  is  hesitation  in  response  to 
a summons  {da^ivd)  (XI,  62;  XIV,  9-10).  Sliokk  occurs 
despite  a clear  sign  (XL,  34)  and  as  a result  of  dif- 
ference {ikhtildf).  Chastisement  would  resolve  the  uncer- 
tainty (VIII,  38),  which  is  a kind  of  lack  of  seriousness 
{yal*abuna)  (XLIV,  9).  It  is  a state  opposed  to  know- 
ing {*ilm)y  and  usage  suggests  a holding  back  from 
commitment  {fmdn)  (X^OCIV,  21).  In  the  clearest  (and 
perhaps  latest)  Kur*anic  usage  (TV,  157),  the  entire 
epistemological  ranking  system  is  laid  out,  from  errant 
supposition,  to  wilful  pluralism  as  a cause  of  uncer- 
tainty: “Those  who  are  errant  have  no  knowledge, 
no  certainty,  but  at  best  only  supposition;  it  is  said 
that  those  who  assert  that  they  killed  the  Messiah 
Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  the  Messenger  of  God,  are  in 
error,  and  those  who  disagree  are  uncertain  about  it 
{la-Jt  diakJd*  minhtif\ 

In  ritual,  the  term  refers  to  uncertainty  whether 
some  condition  of  a ritual  has  been  properly  perform- 
ed, e.g.  when  performing  a specified  number  of  raka*dty 
if  one  loses  track  of  the  number  completed,  this  uncer- 
tainty is  called  diokk.  For  the  Sh^'fs,  Malikis  and 
HanbalTs,  the  |>erson  who  has  lost  track  must  begin 
again  from  whatever  point  he  is  confident  he  com- 
pleted. For  the  Hanafts,  one  is  enjoined  to  try  to 
recall  how  many  had  been  done.  If,  up>on  reflection, 
one  still  cannot  recall,  then,  like  the  other  Sunnis, 
HanafTs  are  enjoined  to  begin  at  the  point  of  cer- 
tainty. The  Zaydis  generally  follow  the  Sunni  madhhab 
in  this  (Ibn  al-Murtada,  ii,  337-9).  Im^I  hold 

that  if  the  uncertainty  occurs  cither  during  a ^aldt  for 
which  the  stipulated  number  of  raka*dt  is  only  two — 
as  with  the  prayer  of  the  two  festivals — or  during  the 
first  two  of  a salat  for  which  four  is  stipulated,  such 
as  the  *iskd*y  then  the  entire  eflbrt  is  voided  and  one 
must  begin  again  from  the  beginning.  If  the  uncer- 
tainty arises  in  the  second  pair  of  the  only  the 

latter  part  must  be  repeated.  For  all  schools,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ritual  renders  irrelevant  any  subsequent 
doubts  about  its  performance. 

In  epistemology,  ^akk  refers  to  a state  of  uncertain- 
ty resulting  from  the  equip>ollcnce  of  beliefs  or  evi- 
dence. It  is  a sub-species  of  ignorance  (al-TahlnawI, 
780).  In  a commonly  cited  definition,  Ibn  Fflrak  (d. 
406/1015  [^.v.])  says  that  ^akk  is  the  judgment  of 
possibility  of  two  matters  with  no  advantage 

to  one  over  the  other  (/T.  al^Hududy  34j. 

This  definition,  however,  al-Ghazall  criticises,  argu- 
ing that,  *^dlokk  refers  to  contradictory  beliefs  grounded 
on  two  [different]  motivations  to  belief  {sababayn). 
Something  which  has  no  motivation  to  belief  cannot 
be  affirmed  by  the  soul  so  that  one  thereby  equipol- 
latcs  the  contrary  belief  and  it  becomes  uncertain. 
Thus  we  say:  if  one  is  uncertain  whether  one  has 
prayed  three  or  four  \Taka*di\y  choose  ‘three*  since  the 
basic  principle  is  ‘no  additional.*  But,  if  one  were 
asked  whether  the  noon  prayer  which  he  performed* 
ten  years  before  was  three  or  four,  he  cannot  verify 
absolutely  that  it  was  four,  so  he  cannot  eliminate 
the  p>ossibility  that  it  was  three.  This  judgment  of  pos- 
sibility {ta(bwiz)  is  not  sbakky  since  he  has  no  motiva- 
tion that  would  oblige  him  to  believe  it  was  three. 
Let  us  therefore  understand  the  precise  meaning  of 
shakk  so  that  it  is  not  conflated  with  fancy  {wahm)y  or 
judgment  of  p>ossibility  (ta(bwfz)  without  motivation” 
{Ihyd\  ii,  99;  see  also  Jabre,  Ltxique  de  GhazdUy  131). 
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Al-'I'alianawf  780-t)  is  proof,  however,  that 

al'Ghazalfs  distinction  did  not  completely  find  favour, 
since  quoting  al-Raghib  al-lsbahanr 

{al-MuJr^M,  i,  388)  "‘"‘^akk  is  judging  equal  two  anti- 
thetical notions  and  equipollating  them.  'Fhis  may  be 
from  the  presence  of  two  equivocal  signs  {amdraiuyn)  ... 
or  from  the  absence  of  signs.”  Ai-Nawawi  (676/1278 
confirms  this  understanding,  saying, 
apply  the  word  ^akk  in  many  books  of^A  to  waver- 
ing {ai-kiraddud]  between  two  sides,  whether  they  are 
equal  or  one  is  preferred,  as  one  says  "uncertainty 
about  the  or  concerning  im purity,  or  one's 

sabdh  or  one's  circumambutation,  or  intention,  or 
divorce'"  {Tahdilib  a(-<isma\  ii,  166-7'  Abu  '1-Baka’, 
KtiUiyydl^  iii,  63). 

liicre  is  some  suggestion  that  refers  to  the 

objective  fact  of  uncertainty  and  another  word,  myb^ 
lO  the  state  of  perplexity  consequent  to  that  fact.  Abu 
'1-Baka’  says  in  his  KuU^dt^  iii,  63,  that  is  the 

cause  of  myb  . . . is  the  basis  {mabda^)  of  rayb^  as 

knowledge  is  the  basis  of  certainty”'  and  al-Nawawi 
i^id.)  says  chat  ihdkk  is  wavering  of  the  mind" 
{taraddud 

Bibli&gfuphy'  Ibn  Furak,  in  M.A.S.  Abdel 
Haicem,  Eariy  Isiamk  thmhg^cd  and  jamtk  t^rmtndogy; 
Klidb  al-Hudiid  Jt  by  Iba  jRiirat,  in  BSOAS^  !iv 

(1991),  5-41;  Abu  VaHa  al-Farri^^^  al-t:Ianbalq  at-  Uddn 
Jt  usul  al-Jikh^  ed.  Ahmad  b.  *Alf  Sayr  al-Mubaraki, 
Beirut  1988/  1400,  i,  83;  Badjr,  K.  al-Htidud Ji 
cd.  Naalh  I^ammSd,  Beirut  and  1392/ 1973, 

29;  Qhazali,  fhyd^^  Beirut  n.d.;  Nawawt,  Tabd^ib 
wa  Cairo  1927;  aJ-Raghib  al- 

IfbahanT,  al-Mujraddi  jx  g^anb  ai-Kur^dn^  ed,  Mu^am-  | 
mad  Ahmad  Khalafatllh,  Cairo  1970,  i,  388-9;  \ 
Qjurijyanr,  K.  ai-Ta^njht^  Tx^ipaig  1845,  134;  Ibn  al- 
Murtada,  ai-Bakr  ai-zaktbtdr  aldidmi^  H-madhdhib  \ 
kiaTTid*  al-atnydr,  cd.  "Abd  Allah  b,  *Abd  al-Isarlm 
al-DJmrafi^.  Beirut  1394/1975,  ii,  337-9;  Abu  '1-Baka*. 
al-Kaffawi,  ai-Kufiiyydt,  Ji  l-musfalahdt  wa 

*t-furuk  al-iu^awiyya,  ed.  ^Adnan  Darwish  and 
Muhammad  al-Misrr,  Damascus  1974,  iii,  62-3; 
'fali^awr,  Kmdikkdf  kiiidhdt  ul-funun,  Calcutta  1854, 
780-2;  Farid  Jabre,  Essai  sur  ie  kxique  de 
Contribution  d Vitade  de  la  terminobgk  de  Gitazdk  dam 
ses  princi^ux  auvrage$  d Vex^ipdon  du  Yaha^,  Beirut 
1970,  131;  Muhammad  Djawar  Mughniyva.  al-Fi^ 
^aid  Yma^dhib  Beirut  n.d.,  i,  116-19; 

Sa‘dT  Abo  Djavb,  al-KdmiLi  akjikht 
Damascus  1402/1982,  200-1.’ 

(A.K.  Reinhart) 

2.  In  philosophy. 

In  one  of  its  senses,  itM  is  an  appropriate  rendi- 
tion of  the  Greek  ditopio  (defined  by  Liddell  and  Scott 
as  "want  of  means  or  resource,  embarrassment,  dif- 
ficulty, hesitation,  perplexity").  However,  the  Ikhwan 
al-Safa’  in  their  Rasa* it  considered  "doubt”  {aktkakiC} 
more  starkly  as  a sickness  of  the  soul  while  its  oppo- 
site “certainty”  {alyakin)  constituted  that  soul's  health. 
For  al-Djur^anr,  was  a hesitation  between  two 

antitheses.  It  is  also  useful  to  go  behind  such  snap 
dermiUons  and  examine  what  “doubt”  meant  in  terms 
of  the  devehpment  of  Islamic  philosophy.  While  no  for- 
mal schcx»l  of  Islamic  sceptics  ever  established  them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  a Pyrrho  or  a Timon,  it 
b clear  that  monolithic  “certainty”  was  no  more  to 
be  observed  in  Islamic  philosophy  than  it  was  in  the- 
ology. Fakhr  al-Dm  al-Razi,  indeed,  gained  a repu- 
tation as  a doubter  and  a critic  of  both  philosophers 
and  theologians.  Al-GhazalFs  method  has  been 
described  as  one  of  doubt  or  scepticism  with 
antecedents  both  in  the  reductionist  atomism  of  the 
A^^arls  and  the  thought  of  such  Mu^tazilis  as  ai- 


1 Naz^am  and  Abu  'l-Hudhayl  for  whom  knowi- 

edge  began  with  doubt.  As  M.  Saeed  Sheikh  puts  it, 
“The  most  important  thing  about  al-Ghazalfs  system 
of  thought  is  its  method  which  may  be  described  ^ 
that  of  ^e  courage  to  know  and  the  courage  to  doubt. 
ITie  best  expression  of  it  b given  in  hi.s  famous  auto- 
biographical work,  cU-Alfinqit^  Jnin  ai-Daidi.^*  However, 
the  archetypal  paradigm  of  “doubt”  in  the  whole  of 
Islamic  philosophy  must  surely  be  the  eponymous  hero 
of  Ibn  Tufayl's  \q  v.}  Htyy  b.  The  philosopher 

presents  his  hero  intellectually  “naked”,  free  from  all 
presuppositions,  free  to  accept  or  doubt  Sami  S.  Hawi 
\ puts  it  in  a nutshell:  “By  removing  from  the 

social  situation,  Ibn  Tufayl  had  done  what  Descartes, 
Hume  and  Humeri  did.  He  was  attempting  a kypathed- 
mi  destruetian  of  and  universal  dmbt  in  the  surrounding  world 
of  tradition  and  earfy  education.** 

BibiiogTapky.  Soheil  M.  Afnan,  A philosopkkal 
lexicon  in  Persian  and  Arabk^  Beirut  1969;  E,  Booth, 
Aristotelian  aporetk  ontob^  in  islamk  and  Christian  thinkers^ 
Cambridge  1983;  Djur^anl,  Kiidb  al-Ta*rljdt^  Sami 
S.  Hawi,  Islamic  naturalism  and  mnticism:  a philosophic 
study  of  [bn  Tufayts  Hayy  Bin  Taq^dn^  Leiden  1974; 
An  intermediate  Greek- English  lexicon,  founded  upon  the 
7th  edn.  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  lexicon^ 
Oxford  1968;  Fakfir  al-Din  Razi,  Mabdfiiit  ap 
Madirikiyya,  Haydarabad  1924,  i;  M,M.  Sharif 
(ed  ),  A hktoy  of  Xiuslim  philosophy^  \Viesbadcn  1963, 
i,  see  esp.  ch,  XXX  “j^-Ghazall:  Metaphysics”  by 
M.  Saeed  Sheikh,  and  ch.  X30CII  “Fakhr  al-Din 
RazF'  by  Seyyed  Hossein  Nasr, 

(I.R.  Ne'tton') 

SH AKKAZIYY A (a.),  the  name  given  to  the 
markings  of  a universal  stereographic  pro- 
jection which  underlies  a family  of  astronomical 
instruments  serving  all  terrestrial  latitudes. 

The  standard  astrolabe  |$ee  astoriAb]  contains  a 
series  of  plates  for  different  latitudes.  Originally,  on 
Greek  astrolabes  and  the  first  Islamic  astrolabes,  these 
served  the  seven  climates  of  Antiquity  [see 
However,  already  in  the  3rd/9th  century  specific  lati- 
tudes were  selected  and  sometimes  lists  of  locahties 
served  by  these  would  also  be  engraved  on  the  plates. 
In  ah^Andalus  in  the  5th/ 1 1th  century  two  astronomers, 
Abu  Isb^k  Ibn  al-Zarkallu  and  "All  b.  ivhalaf,  devel- 
oped instruments  in  which  these  plates  for  a series  of 
latitudes  were  replaced  by  a single  plate  {yfjtkdl,  essen- 
tially an  astrolabic  plate  serving  the  latitude  of  the 
equator,  but  more  precisely  a stereographic  projection 
of  the  celestial  sphere  from  the  vernal  point  on  to 
the  plane  of  the  solstitial  colure.  This  had  the  tech- 
nical advantage  that  it  could  be  used  for  any  tenres- 
trial  latitude.  It  also  had  aesthetic  advantages:  the 
markings,  which  consist  of  two  families  of  orthogonal 
circles  (for,  say,  meridians  and  parallels  of  declina- 
tion, or  for  longitudes  and  latitudes),  are  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  both  axes  (in  other  words,  tliey  are 
the  same  in  all  four  quadrants)  and  they  do  not  crowd 
together  in  any  place. 

The  sijtha  zarkdlltyya  (see  below)  became  known  to 
modem  scholarship  through  the  researches  of  J.M. 
Mi)] as  Vallicrosa.  But  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  term  shdkkdziyya  was  unknown  when  Willy 
Hartncr  published  his  masterly  study  of  the  theory  of 
the  astrolabe  in  Pope’s  Suruey  of  Persian  art  (1939)  and  the 
summaiy  thereof  in  the  article  asturl^ 
latter  he  wrote  (vol  I,  727a):  “Another  early  variety 
of  al-Zarkalfs  astrolabe  is  the  saftha  didkde^ya  (or 
;^akdTiyya)i  about  which  we  do  not  possess  any  accu- 
rate information.”  We  now  possess  a great  deal  of 
information  about  this,  but  have  still  not  solved  some 
of  the  basic  problem.^. 
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In  spite  of  the  research  of  various  schobrs  over 
the  past  two  decades,  the  details  of  the  development 
of  the  various  universal  devices  associated  with  Ibn 
al-ZarL^tu  and  *Alr  b,  Kbalaf,  the  relationship  between 
them,  as  weU  as  the  nature  of  their  respective  con* 
tribu cions,  remain  somewhat  unclear.  What  is  clear  is 
that  Ibn  al-Zarl^u  wrote  treatises  on  two  different 
universal  instruments,  both  plates,  and  that  *Alr  b. 
KbaJaf  wrote  a treatise  on  a universal  astrolabe. 

The  sqftha  bears  a set  of  ^akkS^ij>yya 

markings  with  a graduated  straight  line  drawn  across 
it  at  an  angle  to  the  equator  equal  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  [see  maylJ  to  represent  the  projection 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  circles  of  longitude  for  the  begin- 
ning of  each  pair  of  signs  are  drawn  for  ibis  second 
coordinate  system.  The  ensemble  can  be  used,  together 
with  a diametral  rule  attached  at  the  centre,  to  solve 
various  problems  of  spherical  astronomy,  although  the 
solution  of  the  most  important  of  these,  the  determi- 
nation of  time  from  celestial  altitude,  can  only  be 
achieved  approximately.  In  other  words,  the  instru- 
ment has  some  limitations.  On  the  back  arc  scales 
for  finding  the  solar  longitude  from  the  day  of  the 
solar  year  and  others  for  finding  shadow  lengths. 

The  zar^dll^ja  consists  of  two  sets  of 

markings  superposed  one  upon  the  other, 
with  their  axes  inclined  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  obliq- 
uity. This  results  in  a somewhat  cluttered  ensemble 
and  these  markings  have  but  one  use:  to  convert  celcs^ 
tial  coordinates  from  the  ecliptic  to  the  equatorial  sys* 
tern  and  vk€  wrre.  The  back  of  this  was  marked 

with  a trigonometric  giid  bearing  an  orthogonal  merid- 
ian projection.  This  ^lows  exact  solutions  to  be  found 
for  all  of  the  standard  problems  of  spherical  astron- 
omy. There  is  abo  a curious  small  circle  offset  from 
the  centre  (see  below). 

The  universal  astrolabe  consists  essentially  of  a plate 
with  markings  and  a nete  with  the  same; 

the  latter  can  then  rotate  over  the  former.  The  com- 
bination can  be  used  to  solve  any  problem  of  spher* 
kaJ  astronomy,  since  one  can  consider  the  two  sets 
of  markings  as  representing  a horizon-based  or  equa- 
torial or  ecliptic  coordinate  grid.  'Alf  b.  Khaiaf  fur- 
ther restrict^  the  grid  on  the  rete  to 

one-half  of  the  rete,  leaving  the  other  free  for  a celes- 
tial mapping  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  halves 
of  the  ecliptic  superposed  one  upon  the  other.  With 
this  problems  relating  to  the  sun  and  various  fixed 
stars  could  be  solved  using  the  plate  below. 

The  universal  astrolabe  is  no  longer  an  analogue  com- 
puter like  the  standard  astrolabe. 

Mainly  as  a result  of  the  influence  of  the  13th- 
century  del  saber  de  ostronmnia^  in  which  these 

three  instruments  were  featured,  European  aHStronomcis 
learned  of  the  grid  and  called  it  safea  or 

sQphea  after  the  Arabic  sajtha  (sec  Poulle,  1969).  It  is 
found  on  several  Europjcan  astrolabes  after  the  1 4th 
century.  The  universal  astrolabe  of  ‘Alt  b.  Khalaf. 
called  Idmma  universal  in  Old  Spanish,  was  “reinvented" 
in  England  in  the  late  1 6th  century  by  John  Blagrave 
of  Reading.  For  details  of  the  various  treatises  on 
them,  as  well  as  their  role  in  the  transmission  of  astro- 
nomicat  knowledge  to  Europe,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  secondary  literature  listed  below. 

The  utility  and  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  shabkdziyyu 
markings  led  to  their  application  on  a celestial  map, 
contained  in  a 15th-century  manuscript  of  the  Ubros 
del  saber.  On  this  the  coordinate  grid  is  idcntkal  with 
that  of  the  plate  (Madrid  1992  exhibition 

catalogue,  229,  listed  under  Puig,  1992  below). 

On  the  trigonometric  grid  on  the  back  of  the  rfl/TAu 
zarkdlUjiya  there  is  a small  circle  set  below  the  cen- 


tre. Only  recendy  has  the  function  of  this  been  under- 
stood (Puig,  1989).  Witli  remarkable  ingenuity  of  con- 
ception the  apparently  simple  device  serves  to  calculate 
the  lunar  distance  and  hence  the  lunar  parallax  for 
any  position  of  the  moon  on  its  orbit. 

The  Aleppo  astronomer  Ibn  al-Sarradj  also  rein- 
vented the  universal  astrolabe  of  'All  b.  Khalaf  some 
250  years  before  Blagrave.  He  was  clearly  aware  of 
at  least  the  single  ^akkdziyjia  plate,  but  he  stated  that 
he  invented  the  instrument  himself  and  boldly  labelled 
it  ai-Si^d(^^a.  There  is  no  (other)  known  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  *Alr  b.  KbalaPs  astrolabe 
west  of  the  Maghrib.  However,  Ibn  al-barradj  then 
went  several  steps  further  and  developed  a second 
variety,  Gtted  with  additiona!  plates  and  astronomical 
markings.  In  short,  he  produced  an  instrument  that 
can  be  used  universally  in  five  djlferent  ways.  An 
example  of  this  remarkable  quintuply-universal  astro- 
labe, made  by  Ibn  aJ-SarrSdj  himself  in  729/1328- 
29,  is  happily  preserved  In  the  Benaki  Museum,  Athens. 
It  is  the  most  sophisticated  astrolabe  ever  made,  and 
astronomers  In  Renaissance  Europe  would  have  been 
hard  put  to  understand  all  of  its  functions.  Fortunately 
a treatise  on  the  use  of  this  instrument  survives,  writ- 
ten by  the  Cairene  astronomer  *Abd  al-*AzIz  abWafaT 
{ca.  850/1450),  whose  mark  of  ownership  is  engraved 
on  the  Benaki  astrolabe.  He  complained  that  Ibn  al- 
Sarrasjj  failed  to  pro\ide  any  instructions  on  its  use, 
and  proceeded  to  provide  these  himself,  admirably 
completing  the  task  to  the  very-  last  detail. 

Other  Mamluk  astronomers  in  the  Sth/14th  cen- 
tury wrote  on  the  simpler  variety  of  universal  astro- 
labe, which  they  called  ai-astur!db  al-mughfit  ["an 
at-^i^^ib]f  “the  astrolabe  that  docs  not  need  any 
plates".  They  also  developed  the  single  and  double 
sbdkkdzijfj>a  quadrant.  With  the  former  (see  Samso, 
1971  and  Samso  and  Catali,  1971)  the  problem  of 
determining  time  from  celestial  altitudes  is  solvable 
only  approximately.  With  the  latter  (sec  King,  1974) 
the  solution  is  exact  for  any  latitude.  No  such  Islamic 
instruments  survive;  they  are  knowir  only  from  texts. 
A double  quadrant  from  Iatc-16th-centui7 

Ijouvain,  now  in  the  Adler  Planetarium,  Chicago, 
shows  that  Renaissance  European  instrument-makers, 
if  only  the  most  ingenious,  were  interested  in  the  same 
kind  of  device. 

Closely  related  to  the  ^akkdzt^a  and 
plates,  and  certainly  inspired  by  their  utility,  was  the 
more  flexible  universal  plate  {al-sq/tba  ai-^nti^a  H-^amt 
at-^urd^)  of  Abu  'All  al-Hasan  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ba^ 
of  Granada  {J7,  ea.  675/1275).  Only  recently  has 
it  become  known  how  this  plate,  a common  feature 
on  later  Andalusian  and  Maghribr  astrolabes,  and 
occasionally  also  on  Mamluk  Syrian  and  even  on  one 
Mughal  Lahore  astrolabe,  functions  (see  Caivo,  1992 
and  1993).  The  underlying  notions  reflect  an  almost 
incredible  skill  with  the  problems  of  spherical  astron- 
omy. Essentially,  the  plate  is  used  with  different  argu- 
ments (such  as  terrestrial  latitude^  solar  or  stellar 
declination,  and  solar  or  stellar  altitudes)  entered  on 
different  families  of  circles,  and  the  appropriate  oper- 
ations yield,  for  example,  the  time  of  day  or  the 
azimuth  of  the  sun  or  a given  star.  A sin^e  plate ' 
a similar  kind  is  found  on  a 15th-century  German 
astrolabe,  now  in  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City;  it  proves  that  European  astronomers  later 
approached  the  same  problem  in  the  same  way. 

The  development  of  these  universal  instruments  in 
al-Andalus  in  the  5th/llth  century  testifies  to  the 
remarkable  abilities  of  astronomers  there  at  that  time. 
The  interest  of  Muslim  astronomers  in  universal  instru- 
ments in  general  is  part  of  their  fascination  with  and 
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mastery  of  universal  solutions  to  diverse  problems  of 
spherical  astronomy  (see  King,  1987  and  1988).  These, 
attested  from  the  3rd79th  to  the  10tb/l6th  century, 
represent  a pardeularly  sophlsdcated  tradition  in  Islamic 
astronomy. 

BibtiogT3phy  (arranged  chronologically  by 
author):  J,M.  Mi  Hits  Vallicrosa,  Estudioi^  sobre 
Azarquiei — El  iratado  de  la  azqfea,  in  Archeii>rt,  xiv 
(1932),  392-419;  idem,  Don  T^bon-Tractai  de 

i^assq^a  d'Azftrquieit  Barcelona  1933;  idem,  Ettudios 
sobre  Azarqukl,  Madrid  and  Granada  1943-50,  425- 
35;  idem,  Un  ^emptar  de  azqfm  drabe  de  Azi^qtikl,  in 
Al-Ajuhhis^  ix  (1944),  111-19;  E.  PouUc,  Un  instru- 
ment astronomique  dam  l^Ckcideni  laiin^la  ^''saphta”,  in 
Studi  Mtdievali^  x (1969),  491-510;  J.  Samsd,  Una 
hipdusis  subte  cdlculo  por  i^raximacidn  con  d cuLadtanU 
in  Al-Andalm^  xxxvi  (1971),  117-26;  idem 
and  M.A,  Calais,  Un  irntrumento  mstronotnico  de  rmgam- 
bre  zarqd^:  el  cuadrante  sakkdzT  de  Ibn  Tlb^dj  in 
Memonas  de  la  Real  Acadmila  de  Buenos  Letrm  de 
Bofcehm^  xiii  (1971),  5-31;  idem,  el  tratado  de 

la  azafea  y de  la  lamina  unwersab  Intervencion  de  los 
colaboTodores  ^fojisies,  in  Al-Qan(ara:  Remta  de  Estudias 
Arabes  (Madrid),  viii  (1987),  29-43,  repr.  in  idem, 
Isiamk  astronomy  m Medieval  Spain^  Aldersliot  1994, 
no.  XV;  idem,  Lm  ciencias  de  las  anti^ms  en  Al- 
Andalus^  Madrid  1992,  180-99;  D.A.  King,  On  the 
early  history  of  the  uninersal  astrohdse  in  Isbrnik  astron- 
omy and  the  origin  of  the  term  shakkazTya  in  medieval 
scier^fic  Arabic , in  JnaL  for  the  Mist,  of  Arabic  Science, 
iU  (1979),  244-57;  idem,  The  astrolabe  of  ‘Ats  ab 
Wadd^t  and  77i^  astranomkal  instruments  of  Ibn  al-Sandj 
(both  previously  linpubl.},  and  idem,  An  analog  com- 
puter for  solving  problems  of  spherical  astronomy:  the 
shakk^Tya  quMrant  of  Jamal  al-Din  ai-Mdridimf  in 
Archives  Intemaiumaks  d’Mistoire  des  Sciences ^ xxiv  (1974), 
219-42,  all  repr.  In  idem,  Islamic  astronomical  insttu- 
fTisnif,  London  1987,  nos.  VIT-X;  and  idem.  Astrolabe 
quintuplemeni  univerself  par  Ibn  al-Satr^f  in  S.  Cluzan 
d alii  (eds.),  S}>rk,  nkmoire  et  ewiiisation,  Paris  1993, 
391,  434-5.  (On  universal  solutions,  see  idem, 
Universal  solutions  in  Isiamk  astronomy ^ in  J.L.  Berggren 
and  B.R.  Goldstein  (eds.),  From  ancient  omens  to  sta- 
tistical mechanks:  esst^s  on  the  exact  seknees  presented  to 
Asger  Aaboe,  m Acta  Historka  Sdentiarum  P/diuralium  et 
Medkinalium  (Copenhagen),  xxxix  (1987),  121-32; 
idem.  Universal  solutions  to  problems  of  spherical  astron- 
orr^  from  Mamtuk  E^pt  and  Syria,  in  F.  Kazemi  and 
R.B.  McChestiey  (eds.),  A prepared:  essc^s  on 

Islmnk  ira  honor  of  Rkheu'd  Bqyly  Wmder^  New 

York  1988,  133-84,  both  repr.  in  idem,  Astronony 
in  the  service  of  Isbam^  Alderahot  1993,  nos.  VT-VII 
(the  plate  of  Ibn  Ba^  is  overlooked  in  these); 
R.  Pliig,  Instrummios  astrorkmicos  unkersaks  hispano- 
drabes.,  in  J.  Vemet  et  aHi^  Instmrnentos  astronorrdcos  en 
la  Erpa^  medical — su  influencm  en  Europa^  Satita  Cruz 
de  l.a  Paima  1983,  31  *-6,  90*7;  eadem,  Concerning 
the  S^lut  Shakkdziyyo,  in  ii  (1985),  123-39; 

eadem,  al-^akkdziyya-^Ibn  al-JVaqqdl  al-^arqdlltih, 
Barcelona  1986;  eadem,  La  prqyecckn  orkgrdfca  en  el 
Libro  de  la  a^afea  afonst,  in  J.  Sam$6  et  alii  (eds.), 
De  astroTiomia  Atphonsi  regis,  Barcelona  1987,  125-38; 
eadem,  aLi^arq3liuh''s  graphkal  method  for  finding  kmar 
ihstames,  in  Ckntcmrus  xxxii  (1989),  294-309;  eadem, 
Instrumenlos  unwersaks  en  al-Andalus^  in  J.  Vernet, 
J.  Samso  et  aL  (eds.),  El  kgado  cientifko  andaimi, 
Madrid  1992,  67-73,  228-39;  E.  Calvo,  La  Ris^lat 
al-^fiha  al-muStaraka  ^als  aI-Sakka2iyya  de  Ibn  ab 
Banns'"  de  Marrdkul,  in  AkQantara^  x (1989),  21-50; 
eadem.  La  lamina  universal  de  Air  b.  Ehahf  (S.  XI) 
en  la  version  Alfonst  y su  evolucion  efi  instnementos  poste- 
riores^  in  M.  Comes  et  aki  (eds.),  *"Ochava  espera"^  y 


^Asirojisica^  Barcelona  1990,  221-38;  eadem,  Ibn 
Bd^o^s  universal  pkUe  and  its  influence  on  Europeatt  astron- 
omy., in  Scientiatum  Hisioria  (Brussels),  xviii  (1992),  61- 
70;  eadem,  Abd  Alt  al-fiusayn  ibn  Bdso  (m. 
716/1316) — Risdlat  aksajiha  al-fdmVa  Uyam^  aUioud, 
Madrid  IJ993.  (D.A.  Kjno) 

SHAKKL  a district  in  Eastern  Trans- 
caucasia. In  Armenian  it  is  caUed  Shak'e,  in  Georgian 
Sbak^a  (and  Shakikh?):  the  Arabs  write  Shakkav  = 
Shak^e  (Ibn  Khurrad^bih,  123,  aJ-Istakbrf,  183,  al- 
BaJadhurT,  206),  Shaldtl  (Ylii^ut,  iii,  311),  Shakkan  (Ibn 
al-Fak^rhj  293,  ai-Baladhurf,  Ftduh,  194),  Shakm  (al- 
Mas^udT,  Mutu^j  ii,  68-9  = § 500). 

The  usual  boundaries  of  Shakkf  were;  on  the  cast, 
the  Gok-cay  which  separates  it  from  ^Irwan 
proper;  on  the  west,  the  Alazan  (Turk.  Kanik?)  and 
its  left  tributary  the  Kashka-^ay,  which  separates  Shakki 
from  Georgia  (Kakhctia)  and  the  Georgian  cantons 
later  occupied  by  the  Dagiustanis  (EH-su,  now  Zak^t 
"^AIT);  in  the  north,  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus 
(8alawat  Daghi,  the  passes  of  which,  however,  are 
within  the  confines  of  Daghistan):  to  the  south  the 
Kura  (Kur).  ShakkT  is  watered  by  the  tributary  of  the 
Alazan,  Agri-^ay  (“river  running  diagonally”,  i.e.  from 
east  to  west)  and  the  river  AldjigSin.  (Gliltn)  and 
Tuiiyan,  which  run  towards  the  Kura.  ShakkT  consists 
of  three  regions,  one  of  high  valleys  covered  with 
forests  and  orchards;  a central  one,  a treeless  and 
desert  plateau;  lastly,  a fcrdle  plain  decHning  to  the 
Kura. 

The  variety  of  the  factors  that  have  influenced  this 
remote  region  is  responsible  for  the  remarkable  char- 
acter of  its  local  history,  in  which  we  see  pass  before 
us  in  succession,  the  Albanians  (Aghowans),  Armenians, 
Georgians,  the  people  of  Dlghistan,  Persians,  Turks 
and  Russians. 

In  ancient  dme  it  formed  part  of  Caucasian  Albania 
[sec  arrAn],  which  was  a confederation  of  26  tribes 
speaking  difTerent  languages  (Strabo,  xi,  4).  The  rem- 
nants of  one  of  these  tribes  arc  believed  to  survive 
in  the  Udi,  who  arc  still  to  be  found  at  ^akkf  (al- 
Baladhuri.  203:  Odh).  From  their  name  they  must 
have  originally  come  from  the  region  of  Ld  (Strabo, 
xi,  7;  OoiTioi;  Pliny,  vi,  13:  Otene)  lying  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kura  (the  modem  Gan^a,  Shamkur. 
Tawus);  it  at  first  belonged  to  Armenia  Major  but 
was  later  occupied  by  the  Albanians  (cf.  “the  Armenian 
Geography”  of  the  7th  century  translated  into  Russian 
by  Patkanov,  1877,  51).  Tlie  present  language  of  the 
Udi  is  related  to  the  southeastern  group  of  languages 
of  Daghistan  (Khinalugh,  Budugh.  etc.)  and  has  been 
subjected  to  very  heterogeneous  influences,  especially 
Turkish  (Marquart^  Streifz&iger  49).  The  Albanians  were 
very  early  converted  by  the  Armenians  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Armenian  legend,  the  church  of  Gi.^  (now 
Kish)  was  built  by  Eli^e,  a disciple  of  the  Aposde 
Thaddeus. 

Among  the  places  mendoned  in  Albania  by  Ptolemy, 
Xapd^ya  and  ai  'AXpidviai  occupying  the  same 

posidon,  long.  80®,  lat.  47°,  must  correspond  to  KabaJa 
and  to  the  passes  which  above  it  give  access  to  the 
vaUcy  of  Samur  (IQia^maz  and  Kutkashen  roads).  Thcipj- 
ruins  of  Kabala  lie  near  the  cooflucnce  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Turfy  an  cay.  "OtiKa  (long.  77®  30\ 
lat.  44®  45')  may  correspond  to  the  town  of  Shafckt 
which  has  now  disappeared  (Yanovski  places  it  to  the 
south-west  of  Nuy^a,  near  the  village  of  Shekfli).  The 
other  ideniificadon  (Niya  = Nil)  has  soil  to  be  exam- 
ined carefully.  The  present  chef-lieu  Nukha  or  Nukhl 
(on  the  river  Ki^)  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  a village  more  to  the  east  (Sult^ri  Nukha  near 
Nfz);  its  name  is  only  found  from  the  1 8th  century 
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onwards,  unJess  it  is  connected  with  lekhni  {name  of 
an  Albanian  canton,  according  to  the  Armcniatt  geo- 
graphers). , 

When  the  -Aiabs  talk  of  towns  of  Aitm  built  by 
the  Sasgnids,  they  probably  only  refer  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  ancient  sites;  thus  Kubad  b.  Firui  (4S8-53I)  is 
credited  with  the  building  of  E^bala  (Ibn  al-FakJh, 
288;  YakQt,  iv,  32)  and  his  son  Khusraw  Anoy^irwan 
(531-79)  with  Afowab-Shakkan.  Kambizan 
K'ambec'an  in  Kayietta)  and  Abwab  al-Dudaniyya 
(al-Baladhuri,  194). 

Under  the  caliph  'Uthman,  Salman  b.  Rabija, 
having  crossed  the  Kura,  conquered  Kabala,  but 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a treaty  of  peace  with 
the  chiefs  of  ^akkan  aaid  Kambizan.  Later,  al-Diarrah 
b.  'Abd  AJIah  al-Hakamf  halted  at  ^akkl  on  his 
return  from  the  Daghistan  campaign. 

We  have  a certain  amount  of  informa  tion  on  Shakki 
in  mediaeval  Islamic  times  from  an  anonymous  his- 
tory of  Darband,  the  Ta^nfsh  al-Abwab^  known 

from  citations  in  the  late  Ottoman  historian  MQne- 
^d|im  Bashl’s  td-duwoi  (gathered  together, 

with  translation  and  detailed  commentary,  by  Minorsky 
in  his  A (if  Sharwan  and  E>arhand),  From  this,  it 

is  clear  that  Arab  control  in  the  first  centuries  was 
only  light.  A revolt  in  205/820-1  killed  the  deputy 
of  al-Ma’mun^s  governor.  At  this  time,  Arran  and 
^akkT  were  controlled  by  the  vigorous  Armenian 
prince  Sahl  b.  Sunbat,  who  surrendered  the  fugitive 
Blbak  al-Khurraml  [^.£).]  to  al-Mu"tasim  (see 
ill,  1222-6,  tr.  Bosworth,  The  Histo^  (f  ai-T^harf.  xxxiii 
Sturm  and  stress  aiarig  the  northsm  Jrtmtiers  (f  the  Ahbdsid 
caiipkatef  Albany  1991,  76-80;  Minorsky,  in  BSOAS,  xv 
[1953],  503-10). 

The  Christians  of  ShakkT  remained  for  a long  time 
in  the  majority.  According  to  al-Mas*udr,  Igc.  ciL,  the 
principality  of  ^akln,  adjoining  that  of  Sanarl 
(Ptolemy,  v,  9;  S^vapot,  Dzanar  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Samur),  was  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Muslims, 
who  worked  as  merchants  and  artisans.  The  king  was 
called  Adamarse  b.  Hum  Em.  The  next  district  on  the 
east  was  K^baJa,  “a  haunt  of  robbers  and  bad  char- 
acters”, the  town  of  which  had  a Muslim  population 
while  the  environs  were  Inhabited  by  Christians.  The 
king  (Malik)  of  Kabala  was  called  ""i^basa  al-AVar 
(the  “one-eyed^*).  The  identity  of  these  is  still  uncer- 
tain. Towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  Georgian 
and  Armenian  sources  mention  a mysterious  Adamarse 
the  Blind  (Brosset,  i/I,  249);  in  the  9th  century,  the 
name  of  Atmarse  was  fairly  common  in  the  family 
of  Mi  hr  akin  (Albanian  princes  of  Sisanid  origin, 
Broset,  i/2,  480),  According  to  al-MukaddasT,  51, 
Kabala  and  ^akkf  were  only  little  towns. 

ShakkY  later  belonged  to  the  ^Irwan^ihs 
with  whom,  however,  the  Georgians  disputed  its  pos- 
session. In  1117  King  David  conquered  Gi^i 
above  Nukha  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Agri 
cay).  This  little  town  was  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Tsuk^et^  (district  to  the  north-east  of 

Alazan),  and  of  the  bishop  whose  diocese  comprised 
EUsen  (EU-su),  Tsuk'ci'  and  Shakikh,  Brosset,  i/l,  250, 
thought  the  latter  name  identical  w4th  ^akkn 

In  622/1225  we  again  have  the  ^irwanghah 
Fariburz  complaining  to  the  Kh*arazm^ah  ^jalal  al- 
Dfn  of  the  loss  of  Shakki  and  Kabala,  which  had 
been  t^en  by  the  Georgians.  Towards  626/1229, 
Djalal  al-Dfn  established  hjs  authority  over  both  towns 
simultaneously  (al-Nasawi,  ed.  Houdas,  i,  146,  176), 

In  the  time  of  Ttmur  we  find  Sfdr  *AJr  of  the  Arlat 
tribe  acting  as  watT  of  the  wildyei  of  ^akkf.  (Arlat  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  four  chief  tribes  of  the  Ulus 
of  ^aghatEv.^  A punitive  expedition  sent  by  Timur 


(796/1393)  drove  him  from  his  office.  Although  a 
"good  MusEm”,  he  Joined  the  Georgians  and  per- 
ished in  a skirmish  under  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of 
Alin^jak  (near  Nakh^iwEn).  About  801/1398,  through 
the  intercession  of  AmTr  ^ay|di  IbrahTm  of  Shfrwan 
(who  had  originally  been  a humble  landowner  in 
Shakki),  STdr  Ahmad,  son  of  Sldl  Wr,  was  re-estab- 
lished as  chief  of  tribe  and  governor  of  ShakkT.  IbrShTm 
and  Ahmad  afterwards  acted  in  concert  (YazdT, 
^(fhr-ndrna^  Calcutta  1885-9,  i,  731,  ii,  204,  218,  222), 

To  judge  from  the  dates  upon  tombstones  found 
by  Yanovski  in  the  cemetery  of  Kabala  (890-901/1474- 
85),  this  town  must  have  no  longer  existed  towards 
the  period  of  the  Kara-Koyunlu  and  A^-Kuyunlu 
dynasties. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Safawid  period,  ShakkT  was 
ruled  by  the  hereditary  chief  IJusayn  ^g,  a scion 
(according  to  the  Gulistdn-i  from)  of  the  Shirwaiishah 
dynasty.  Hard  pressed  by  the  Georgians,  he  appealed 
for  help  to  Isma*rJ,  but  was  killed  in  a battle 

against  Lewan  1,  king  of  Kahbetia  (1520-74).  When 
Shirwan  was  conquered  by  ^ah  T^hmasp  (in 
945/1538),  Darwf^  Muhammad,  son  of  Husayn,  aided 
the  last  ShirwEnshah  against  the  Persians.  In  958/1551 
Tahmasp,  with  the  help  of  King  Lewan,  besieged 
KTsh  and  the  fort  of  Gelesin-goresin  (“come  and  see 
it’*)  near  the  modem  NuMl^’  ShakkT  was  then  annexed 
by  Persia. 

When  in  984/1578  the  Ottoman  troops  under  LaJa 
Mustafa  Paiiia  [y.i?.]  fought  a battle  at  Ranik  against 
the  Khans  of  Gan^|ja,  Errwan  and  Nalsh^iwan,  King 
Alexander  If  of  Kakhetia.  an  ally  of  the  Turks,  occu- 
pied Shakki  without  striking  a blow,  and  it  became 
an  Ottoman  san^ak.  The  Turks  re-established  at  Shakki 
the  son  of  the  former  governor  Ahmad  Khan 
(Hammer,  ii,  484)  but  an  Ottoman  governor 

(Kaytas  Pa^ba)  was  placed  in  Aresh- 

When  the  Safawids  again  became  masters  of 
Transcaucasia,  ^ah  'AbbEs  appointed  the  Georgian 
prince  Constantin  MTrzE  (son  of  Alexander  II  of 
Kakhetia)  wdU  of  Shfrwan  (in  1014/1696).  Sh^mfr 
Khan  of  ^akkt  became  his  faithful  vassal.  Later,  the 
$^afawHds  removed  their  protection  from  the  kings  of 
Kakhetia.  who  were  turning  towards  Moscow,  tried 
to  reduce  their  possessions  and  towands  1643,  ShakkT 
fell  into  the  power  of  local  malik&  and  sui^drt^.  Under 
*AbbEs  II,  Ewliya  CeJebT  visited  Sh^dekf  (ii,  286-93), 
At  this  time  (about  1057/1647),  the  sultan  of  ^akkl 
was  under  the  JChan  of  Aresh^  The  town  had  3,000 
houses  although  he  puts  the  stronghold  of  Shakki  in 
the  ^dlei  of  ^TrwEn.  EwtiyE  adds  that  it  is  considered 
to  belong  to  Georgia,  "because  the  Georgians  had 
founded  it**.  Ewliya’ s notes  on  the  tribe  of 
whom  he  met  near  Mahmudabad  (Kabala?)  are  very 
curious;  these  people  talked  pure  Mongol  (ii,  291), 
which  has  now  completely  disappeared  from  these 
regions. 

Nadir  ^ah  and  his  troops  several  times  trav- 

ersed the  territory  of  Shakki  and  K^hala  (in  1147, 
1134).  To  be  able  the  better  to  resist  him,  the  local 
petty  chiefs  chose  as  their  leader  [Attar-i  Dd^istdrt: 
bash^%  the  former  tax-collector  Had|^r  Oelcbi,  son 
of  KurbEti.  In  1157/1744  Nadir  Shah 
fortress  of  Gelesin-goresin  without  success.  After  the 
death  of  Nadir  (1 160/1747),  local  dynasties  arose  again 
throughout  the  Eastern  Caucasus.  ^^«?lcbr  con- 

solidated his  position  and  only  allowed  authority  to 
the  sultans  of  Aresh  and  Kabala.  On  two  occasions 
he  inflicted  defeats  on  King  Irakli  of  Georgia.  This 
energetic  man,  whose  character  is  not  without  chival- 
rous features,  played  a considerable  part  in  Trans- 
caucasia (Brosset,  Hisi.  de  la  li,  2,  131).  yEdj^T 
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Celebf,  a grandson,  we  are  assured,  of  the  priest  (Kara 
Kasfcvii)  of  the  former  church  of  KrgJa*  was  a zeal- 
ous Muslim  and  converted  to  Islam  forcibly  a large 
number  of  his  Chrisrian  subjects.  He  died  in 
1172/1759.  His  descendants  (Agha  Ki^i,  Husayn, 
‘Abd  ai-Ksdir),  relying  alternately  on  their  neighbours 
in  Darband  (Fatb  'Air  Khan)  or  Karabagh  (Ibrahim 
^an),  expended  their  energies  in  intrigues  and  inter- 
nal struggles.  Finally,  on  21  December,  1783,  Muham- 
mad tilasan,  son  of  Husayn  established  himself 

at  Nfikhl.  after  having  massacred  the  whole  family  of 
*Abd  aUKadir  (who  had  murdered  Muhammad 
Hasan’s  father)*  He  proved  an  able  administrator.  He 
anneKcd  to  ShaldcJ  the  cantons  of  Aresh  and  Kabaia, 
colonised  the  open  lands  and  drew  up  a written  canon 
of  laws  {dojtur  by  which  the  populadon  were 

divided  into  five  classes:  the  begs  (3  categories;  in  all 
1,550,  of  whom  5 1 were  Armenians);  the  monks;  the 
(=  mu^af)y  700  men-at-^arms  excepted  from  tax- 
ation; the  (peasant  proprietors);  and  the  ran4^bar 

(peasants). 

About  1209/1795  Salfm  lyjan,  brother  of 
Muhammad  Hasan,  seized  Shakkt  and  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Gelcsin-gfiresin.  Muhammad 
Hasan,  taking  refuge  with  Agh^  Muhammad  KadjSr^ 
was  blinded  by  his  orders  and  ended  his  days  in  exile 
in  Russia.  In  May  1805  Salim  Khan  submitted  to 
the  Russians  and  promised  to  pay  tribute,  but  soon 
rebelled  against  his  new  suzerains*  On  10  December 
1806,  the  Russians  invested  Dja'far  Kulr  Khan 
Dumbuli,  the  former  governor  of  Slioy  who 

had  been  expelled  by  the  Persians,  with  the  gover- 
norship of  ^aJidd*  By  the  treaty  of  1813  Persia  recog- 
nised Russian  suzerainty  over  Shakki  and  the  other 
neighbouring  khanates.  After  the  death  in  1819  of  the 
unpopular  Isma'rl  Khan,  son  of  I^a'far  Kulr,  General 
Yermolov  incorporated  Shakki  as  a separate  province 
in  the  Russian  empire.  Af  this  date  (1824),  the  khanate 
covered  7,600  square  miles,  contained  200  villages 
and  had  a populadon  of  98,500,  of  whom  80,(XK) 
were  Adharhavdian  Turks,  15,300  Armenians,  1,500 
Udi  and  1 ,000  Jews. 

After  1846,  ^akkt,  divided  into  two  districts 
{uyizf^)y  Nukha  and  Aresh  (capital  Ak-dagh),  was 
under  the  Imperial  Russian  governor  of  Elizavetpol 
(Gandja).  According  to  the  census  of  1896,  the  dis- 
trict of  Nakha  (1,600  square  miles)  had  a populadon 
of  94,767,  of  whom  66,000  were  Turks,  14,800 
Armenians,  7,400  Udi,  4,400  LezgTs  and  1,800  Jews. 
The  town  of  Nukha  had  25,000  inhabitants  (81% 
Turks  and  18%  Armenians),  Among  the  villages  of 
Nukiia  may  be  mentioned  the  two  last  refuges  of  the 
Udi:  Warta^en  (majority  Jewish;  the  Udi  half- 
Armenian-Gregorians  and  Orthodox),  and  NTz  or  Ne4 
(5,000  Udi,  Armenian-Gregorians). 

After  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia,  the  old 
kiianate  briefly  formed  part  of  the  independent 
Azerbaijan  Republic,  affiliated  to  the  Transcaucasian 
Fedcrarion,  and  then,  after  1920,  came  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Azerbaijan  S.S.R.  Since  the  break-up 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  been  part  of  the  inde- 
pendent Azerbaijan  Republic. 

Bibliography:  For  older  works,  see  the  BihL  to 
the  EP  art*  skekki,  and  add  now:  V*  Minorsky, 
OiucaskiX.  /K  L S€^l  tbn  Sunhaf  qf  and  Atran, 

in  BSOAS^  xv  (1953),  504-14,  with  map  at  507; 
idem,  Studies  in  Caufosian  Aistory,  lx>ndon  1953,  index; 
idem,  A huta^  of  Shanmn  and  Darband^  Cambridge 
1958,  index.  See  also  arjuTniya,  arrAn,  da^mstan, 
and  shirwAn. 

(V.  MrNORSKY-[C.E.  Bosworth]) 
SHAK.UBIYA,  the  designation  in  Arabic  of  the 


Spanish  town  of  Segovia,  an  important  and 
ancient  centre,  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  in  Old  C asdic,  ICK)  km/60  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Madrid,  998  m/3,300  feet  above 
sea-level,  on  an  isolated  rock  near  one  of  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadartama*  This  town  is 
famous  for  its  Roman  (aqueduct)  and  Christian 
(alcazar)  remains,  and  was  only  under  Muslim  rule 
for  a short  dme.  It  was  recaptured  in  140/757  by 
Alfonso  1 of  Astuvias  or  his  son  Fruela  I at  the  same 
time  as  Zamora,  Salamanca  and  Avila.  It  was,  like 
those  towns,  recaptured,  but  only  for  a very  brief 
period,  by  the  hd^ib  al-Man§,ur  Ibn  AbT  'Amir  in  the 
second  half  of  the  4th/ 10th  century. 

After  the  capture  of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  VI  in 
478/1085,  Shakubiva.  in  a rearguard  position  facing 
the  Muslims,  was  "^^re-pcopled’’  by  the  Castilians  iii 
1088,  although  recent  Spanish  historiography  has  called 
into  quesdon  whether  the  region  had  previously  been 
completely  depopulated.  It  then  became  the  seat  of 
a small  Muslim  community  subject  to  the  Chrisdan 
ruling  power  as  Mudejares  showm,  in  the  mid- 

1 5th  century,  by  ‘Isa  b.  Djabir  (/pf  de  Gebir)^  author 
of  the  de  hs  prindpaks  Fnandamimtos  y devedamim- 

de  la  y ^'unna^,  the  first  attempt  at  Muslim  lit- 
erature in  the  Spanish  language. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  al-A^^Ir,  v,  382,  tr.  E.  Fagnan, 

Annales  da  Maghreh  et  de  PEspagne^  104;  Ibn  KhaldDn, 

Kiidb  ai’^^Ibar^  ed.  Bulak,  iv,  122;  Mak^rl,  Anaiecles, 

i,  213;  Fagtian,  EKtraiu  inediis  relai^^  au  Maghreb ^ 

Algiers  1924,  120;  Traiados  de  legdladdn  musu/nmna^ 

Madrid  1833  (incs.,  247-421,  the  5tima  de^hs  prin- 
eipales  mandamientos  . . .);  G.  Wiegers,  Tra  b.  f ahir  and 
the  or^ns  of  aljamiodo  lUerature,  in  Ai-(^niara,  xi  (1990), 

155-91;  A.  Baonofl  Garcia,  R^bladbn  de  la  Extremadura 
emtellana  y emlusibn  del  pobl^iento  mediedai  segovianOf 
in  10118-1988.  Congreso  de  Historia  de  bt  Ciudad^ 

Segovia  1991,  17-30;  Wiegers,  Isiamk  literatme  in 
Spatjtsh  and  A^amiado:  Tga  of  S^ovia  (Jl.  his 

anieetderits  and  suecessors^  Leiden  1994. 

(E*  L^,vi-Proven9al-[J.-P.  Mol^nat]) 
SHAKUNDA.  arabkised  form  of  Secunda,  name 
of  a little  town  opposite  Cordova  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  According  to  al-Ma^arl 
and  Ibn  Qhalib,  it  was  originally  surrounded  by  a 
rampart.  It  was  here  that  a decisive  battle  was  fought 
in  129/747  between  the  Ma^addT  clan  under  Yusuf 
abFihrr  and  al*Sumayl  b.  Hstim  [^.e.]  and  the 

Yam  an  I dan  commanded  by  Abu  ’I-Khauar,  who  was 
defeated.  Later,  at  the  zenith  of  the  Umayyad 
caliphate,  Secunda  became  one  of  the  richest  suburbs 
of  Cordova  and  was  also  called  the  “southern  sub- 
urb” (ai-rabad  al-^nubt)^  The  celebrated  Abu  ’l-WaJfd 
Isma'rl  b.  Muhammad  al-Shakundf  [^.u.],  the  most 
famous  man  of  letters  in  al-AndaJus  in  hb  day,  was 
born  in  Secunda;  he  was  appiointed  kadi  of  Baeza 
and  Lorca  by  the  Almobad  sultan  Ya‘kub  al-Man^r 
and  died  in  629/1231-2.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the 
famous  epistle  {risdla)  on  the  merits  of  his  native  coun- 
try as  a companion  piece  to  that  which  the  author 
AbQi  YahyA  b.  al-Mu‘allim  of  Tangier  had  composed 
on  the  excellence  of  North  Africa*  The  text  is  givenj3|-  Qom 
almost  in  full  by  aJ-Makkarl  in  his  J^ajh  al-ltk 

Bibliography:  Ahhbdr  Tnadimu'^a  and  AJbar  machmud 
ed.  and  tr*  E.  Lafuenie  y Alcantara,  Madrid  1867, 

61  of  the  Arabic  text  and  264-5;  Ibn  ai-'Idharr, 
aPBaydn  at-mugtrib,  ed.  Dozy,  ii,  37-8,  tr*  E.  Fagnan, 

ii,  54-5;  Ibn  al-AthTr,  v,  343,  376,  partial  tr.  Fagnan, 

Annales  du  Mqghteb  et  de  PEspa^,  88,  96;  MaBcarl, 

aidibt  ed.  Leiden,  i,  16,  304;  R.  Dozy,  Histoire 
des  Miisalmans  d^Espagne^  i,  286  AT. 

(E.  L)ftvi-PitovxN9Ai.) 
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AL^  SH  AKUN  DI,  Abu  Y-WalTd  IsmS'^Tl  b. 
Muhammad  (d.  at  Seville,  629/ 123 1^*2),  scholar  of 
al-Andalus,  originally  from  the  village  of  Shakunda. 
which  fated  Cordova^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  who  functioned  as  of  Baez  a, 
Lorca  and  Ubeda.  He  was  at  the  court  of  the  Ahnohad 
aJ-Mansur,  and  addressed  to  him  a poem  of  con- 
gratulation on  his  victory  at  Alarcos  {591/1 195)^  He 
was  a great  friend  of  the  father  of  Ibn  Sa'id  al- 
Magliribi  who  sought  out  his  company  and 

transmitted  the  sparse  biographical  inform  adon  which 
we  possess  on  him-  He  is  above  all  known  for  his 
Risdla  (see  below)- 
His  works  comprise: 

R.  Ji  al-sindatus,  an  episde  on  the  merits  of 
his  land  and  its  superiority  over  the  Maghrib-  The 
text  is  cited  by  Ibn  Sa^id,  Mus^nb^  and  by  al-Makkart, 
and  there  are  mss.  at  Tunis  (Ahmadiyya, 

4551)  and  the  NadonaJ  Library  there  (^adt^yya, 
8845,  under  the  title  of  R.  Ji  tq/^U  burr  ^t-Andalm  ""aid 
harr  at  Madrid  (Acad,  de  la  Historia,  29); 

and  in  the  Mingana  collection,  1379  (same  tide  as 
the  preceding).  EkI.  S-  al-Munadjdi^d,  FadaHl  €d-Andaim 
w^-^Rkd  ii-ibn  iiaon  lAm-lbn  wd  ^l-Shakundi^  Beirut 
1967.  Partial  tr.  in  P.  de  Gayangos,  The  huL  of  the 
Mokanunedan  dynasties  m Spain ^ London  1840-3,  i,  32-3, 
44-5,  48-9,  52-4,  57-9,  66-9,  72-3,  123-5.  Tr.  with 
introd.  E,  Garcia  Gomez,  Madrid-Granada  1934 
(review  by  h Guidi  in  RSOj  sev  [1935],  108),  repr-  in 
his  Andaiuda  emtra  Berbena^  Barcelona  1976,  44-141. 
M.  al-HabTb,  fia4dtai  al-Andaiui  min  htddi  tisdiatay  Ibn 
Haim  wa  ^b-Shakun^.  in  Le  patrimoine  hispano-maurtsque^ 
Rabat  1993,  47-88- 

2,  K.  ai-Tnraf/Turaf  al-iuTaJa^/iaraf  al-iurafd\  a 
poetic  anthology  cited  by  al-Ma^di^f  and  Ibn  Sa'fd 
(in  Rdydt  al-^muhaniimy  19  citadons). 

3-  and  4-  MandkU  ai-durar  wa-tmndbU  al-iuhar  and 
ai-Mu^^am^  according  to  the  very  dubious  attribution 
of  al-Ziriklt. 

5-  A few  verses  from  his  poems  preserved  by  Ibn 
Sa'id- 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Sa^rd,  Mughdb^  ed.  payf,  1, 
77,  85,  104,  107,  183,  218-19,  316;  idem,  Ikhtifdr 
ai-kidb  ai-mu^lldj  138;  idem,  Rdydt  ai-mubnrriim,  ed- 
and  tr.  Garcia  Gome^,  Madrid  1942,  repr.  1978, 
index;  Ma^^ri,  ed.  ^AbbSs,  i,  456,  519,  542, 
iii,  187,  222,  237;  Pons  Boigues,  Ensayo,  276^80; 
Brockelmann,  S I,  483;  ZiriklT,  A^Mm^  i,  323-4; 
Kahhala,  Mu^aiii/tn,  ii,  291;  M,  Meouak,  Les  prin- 
cipaUs  sources  icrites  <^’al-Mu^b  ...  d’lbn  in 

Orimtalia  JUwanknsia  Pmodka^  ?odv  (1993),  213-23; 
M-  Fierro  (ed-),  Hist  de  los  attiores  y transmisores 
andahisies  {HATA)y  Madrid,  forthcoming,  no,  55 
{Histoy  section).  (MJ.  Viguf-Ra) 

SHAKCRA,  a Spanish  Arabic  place-name  corre- 
sponding to  the  Spanish  Segura.  This  last  name  is 
now  only  applied  to  the  river  which  waters  Murcia 
and  Orihuela  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Guardamar.  In  the  MusUm  geographers,  this  river  is 
usually  called  the  "white  riveri’  {d-nahr  ai-abya4).  It 
rises,  like  the  Guadalquivir,  in  the  rajvge  called  Djabal 
^akura,  but  on  the  eastern  slope-  The  mountains  to 
which  this  name  was  given  are  of  considerable  extent. 
They  were,  according  to  the  Arab  geographers,  covered 
with  forests  and  had  no  fewer  than  300  towns  and 
villages  and  33  strongholds.  They  corresponded  appar- 
endy  not  only  to  the  Siena  de  Segura,  stiU  called  on 
the  maps  Sierra  de  Segura,  but  also  to  those  called 
del  Yelmo,  de  Las  Cuatro  VUla-s,  de  Gastril  and  de 
Cazorla-  The  highest  points  are  the  Yelmo  de  Seguar 
(1,809  m/6,000  feet)  and  the  BianquiUa  (1,830  m/6, 100 
feet). 


Shakura  was  also  the  name  in  the  Arab  writers  of 
a fairly  important  town  in  the  district,  clustered  round 
a castle  reputed  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  It  was  here 
that  Ibn  *Amm^,  the  vizier  of  the  *Abbadid  al- 
Mu^tamid,  came  to  seek  refuge  with  Ibn  Mubarak, 
lord  of  the  town,  who  handed  him  over  to  his  mas- 
ter. At  the  end  of  the  Almoravid  dynasty,  Segura  was 
the  usual  residence  of  Abu  Ish^  Ibrahrm  b.  Hemo- 
shko,  lieutenant  and  vassal  of  the  famous  king  of 
Murcia,  Abu  *Abd  Allah  Mul^ammad  Ibn  Mardanfsh 
[q.v.]. 

Bibliography:  Idrisi,  Sfat  al-Mag^rib^  ed.  Dozy 
and  de  Goeje,  text,  195-6,  tr.  238;  Abu  ’l-Fida, 

Tahinm  al-bulc^n^  ed*  Reinaud  and  de  Slane,  Paris 
1840,  42-3;  Yakut,  Mu^^am,  index;  E-  Fagnan, 

Extraits  inedits  relati/s  au  Maghreb^  Algiers  1924,  60, 

67,  99,  100,  143;  *Abd  al-Wahid  al-Marrakushb  dl- 
Mu'^^ib^  ed.  Dozy,  The  histo^  of  the  Aimohades^  Leiden 
1847,  86,  150,  272j  tr.  Fagnan,  Algiers  1893,  104-5, 

181,  3 1 8;  M.  Caspar  Remiro,  Historia  de  Murcia 
musulrnfma^  Saragossa  1905,  188. 

(E-  Ltvi-PnoviLNr^AL) 

SHALAMANgA  or  S^lal-amantdca,  the  modern 
Salamanca,  provincial  capital  in  the  autonomous 
Commune  of  Castile  and  Lebn  and  the  seat  of  a 
famous  university  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  have  no  information  on  what  happened  in  the 
ancient  Roman,  then  Visigothic  town  and  its  region 
at  the  time  of  the  Muslim  conquest  of  Spain.  One 
may  posit  the  establishment  there  of  Berber  groups, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Meseta  of  the  north,  who 
must  then  have  fallen  back  southwards  after  740,  leav- 
ing the  region  depopulated,  at  least  substantially  so, 
if  not  totally.  The  policy  of  leaving  a desert  zone 
practised  by  the  nucleus  of  Hispano-Christian  resisi- 
ance  in  the  Asturias  must  also  have  contributed  to 
this.  SaLamanttca  appears  amongst  the  dmicues  taken 
and  cleared  of  their  population  by  Alfonso  I (739- 
57);  omirns  qmqtte  Arabes  gkdio  intefkimSy  Xpianos  mitem 
secum  ad  pahiam  ducenSf  according  to  the  chroiucle  of 
Alfonso  III. 

Ibn  al-Alhlr  and  Ibn  Khaldun  conhrm  the 
Christians"  conquest  of  Segovia,  Salamanca,  Zamora 
and  other  towns  of  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula 
in  the  course  of  the  Stb  century,  but  attribute  this 
not  to  Alfonso  I but  rather  to  his  successor  Fniela 
(757-68),  a divergence  possibly  explicable  by  mention 
in  the  Christian  texts  of  a Fruela,  brother  of  Alfonso  1, 
who  is  not  his  successor  of  the  same  name;  the  Arabic 
texts  have  doubtless  mixed  the  two  up.  Then  there 
is  total  silence  about  Salamanca  for  a centuiy  and  a 
half;  a notice  in  the  text  of  the  Cronko  Abeidmse  accord- 
ing to  which  Ordofio  II  (850-66)  is  said  to  have  seized 
Salamanca  probably  results  from  a confusion  with 
Talamanca,  in  the  modem  province  of  Madrid. 

Although  we  have  a series  of  names  of  the  bish- 
ops of  the  town  for  the  9th  and  1 0th  centuries,  we 
cannot  assume  a pnori  that  they  effectively  occupied 
their  see,  as  in  die  case  of  Dulcidius,  captured  in 
308/920  at  the  bactle  of  Valdejunquera  in  Navarre 
and  brought  iit  captivity  to  Cordova.  However,  for 
much  of  the  10th  century,  it  is  clear  that  the  towp  COITI 
existed  and  w^  in  Christian  hands,  with  inhabitants 
and  with  a Leonese  count  After  his  victory  of  327/939 
over  *Abd  al-Rahman  III  at  Simancas  and  Alhandega 
in  327/939,  Ramiro  II  (930-51)  led  an  expedition  on 
I the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  and  rcptopulated  its  deserted 
I towns:  et  cioitates  desertas  ibidem  popuiaxAt^  amongst  which 
Salamanca  figures  prominently.  In  942  Bermudo 
^ Nuflez,  count  of  Salamanca*  was  debated,  with  300 
knighls,  by  the  MusUms  when  he  attacked  the  Berber 
town — whose  site  remains  uncertain — of  Saktan,  at  a 
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place  called  al-Mas^^jid,  clearly  one  of  the 

entries  to  the  Middle  Marches.  In  953,  Ordofto  III, 
king  of  Le6n,  gave  gijo  the  bishop  of  his  capital  the 
churches  of  the  region  of  Salamanca  built,  in  Ramiro 
IFs  time,  by  colonists  from  Leon:  eccUsias  in  alhauce  de 
Salamantica  quantas  hedijicaverunt  ibidem  populatores  patris 
met  gui  Juerunt  de  Legtones.  In  360/971  the  envoys  of 
Fernand  Flainez,  “son  of  the  count  of  Salamanca**, 
were  received  at  Cordova.  In  the  time  of  the  hd4iib 
al-Mansur,  several  expeditions  were  launched  at  ■ 
Salamanca  by  him.  In  367/977,  the  Muslims  entered 
the  town  and  seized  its  suburbs  {arbdd)^  and  373/983 
there  was  a second  attack.  In  376/986,  al-Mansur 
conquered  {fataha)  the  town,  as  well  as  Alba  (de 
Tormes),  Leon  and  Zamora.  However,  no  more  than 
in  other  places,  does  it  seem  that  a garrison  remained 
there  to  assure  its  reintegration  in  die  Islamic  sector. 
Although  there  is  a fleeting  mention  of  Stolamantika 
in  the  5th/ 11th  century  author  al-Bakrf,  one  which 
does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  author’s  own  time, 
it  is  piossible  that  al-Mansur’s  campaigns  led  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  town,  a “second  depopulation”, 
which  would  explain  why  the  Christians  had,  at  the 
very  end  of  the  1 1th  century,  to  undertake  a new 
repopulating  of  the  town,  when  the  capture  of  Toledo 
had  repielled  towards  the  south  the  danger  of  a Muslim 
counter-offensive.  Whilst  the  authors  speaking  of  this  1 
repopulating  (Jimenez  de  Rada,  Lucas  de  Tuy)  give 
no  date,  the  award  in  1102  by  Count  Raymond  of 
Burgundy  to  the  church  of  Salamanca,  for  its  restora-  ) 
tion,  which  involved  also  the  rej>opulation  of  a quarter 
of  the  town,  ui  populetis  ilium^  is  a useful  reference 
point.  The  gift  involved  mills,  fisheries  and  fields  of 
which  the  Count  held  seisin  {aprendivimus,  accepimus), 
and  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Sanchez-Allwmoz 
saw  in  this  presura  proof  of  a preceding  depopulation; 
Barvero  and  Vigil  have  retorted  that  already  the  ex- 
istence of  these  installations  and  agricultural  workings 
proves  the  existence  of  a prior  population,  which  is 
said  precisely  to  have  been  expropriated,  whilst  neglect- 
ing the  fact  that  the  mills  and  fisheries  were  to  be 
constructed  {pro  facere)  and  the  fields  to  be  ploughed 
and  sown  {f>ro  arare  et  pro  semirutre). 

The  Jitero  of  Salamanca  attests  the  presence  of 
Mozarabs  [^.r.]  in  the  town  after  the  begining  of  the 
1 1 th  century.  But  the  origin  of  these  “Arabised” 
Christians  cannot  be  established  with  certainty,  and 
there  are  on  the  question  almost  as  many  opinions 
as  scholars:  some  sup|x>sing  a local  origin,  and  oth- 
ers an  immigration  from  Andalusia  or  the  adjacent 
part  of  Extremadura  before  the  arrival  of  the  Almo- 
ravids  and  then  Almohads,  or  then  from  the  Shark 
al-Andalus  {q.v.'\  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Cid’s 
principality  at  Valencia,  or  an  arrival  from  the 
Mozarab  centres  of  the  Leon  region,  as  part  of  a 
movement  of  Christian  colonisation.  The  traces  left 
by  the  Mozarabs  of  Salamanca  are,  moreover,  min- 
imal, and  not  to  be  compared  with  their  equivalents 
in  Le6n  or  above  all  in  Toledo,  amounting  only  to 
a few  toponyms,  often  of  dubious  interpretation,  the 
clearest  apparently  being  Corcses  and  Cordovilla,  evok- 
ing a migration  from  the  south,  from  the  nearby  Coria 
and  from  the  more  distant  Cordova.  One  theory  secs 
in  the  SerranoSy  known  as  an  clement  in  the  rejxjpu- 
lation  of  Salamanca,  as  also  of  Avila,  not  Castilians 
from  the  sierras  around  Burgos,  Soria  and  La  Rioja, 
but  people  from  the  sierras  of  the  Middle  March,  who 
had  remained  in  place.  This  accords  ill  with  the  texts’ 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Mozarabs. 

Salamanca  was  henceforth  a town  and  military  base 
for  the  Christians,  the  departure  point  for  expe^tions 
against  the  remaining  part  of  al-Andalus  to  the  south 


of  the  Middle  March,  until  the  conquest  of  the  mod- 
ern Spanish  Extremadura  and  the  definitive  union  of 
Lc6n  and  Castile  in  1230.  Thereafter,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  university,  laboriously  established  in  the 
13th  century,  plus  the  consolidation  of  a nobility,  gave 
Salamanca  its  constitution  lasting  till  the  verge  of  mod- 
em times.  The  subjugated  Muslims  (Mudejars 
do  not  figure  there  any  more  than  in  all  the  north- 
western sector  of  modem  Spain,  in  contrast  to  the 
Castilian  lands  and  the  mc^em  Extremadura.  But 
Arabic  was  taught  at  the  University  of  Salamanca  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
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m.-SHAJLAWBIN,  AbO  ‘Ali  *Umar  b.  Muhammad 
b.  *Umar  b.  ‘Abd  Allah  al-Azdi  al-I^bflf  al-Nahwf 
(562-645/1166-1247),  Andalusi  grammarian. 

He  was  known  as  al-§h^awbTn,  a bkab  derived  by 
some  biographers  from  ShalawbFniyya,  today  Salo- 
brefia,  which  would  have  been  his  place  of  origin  (so 
that  he  is  also  called  al-Sbsdawbmi).  Others,  however, 
explain  that  cU-sholawbin  is  a word  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Christians  of  al-Andalus  means  al-ashkar 
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(another  version  ai-al^ad  ai-ast^h  of  3. 
ruddy  complexion  combined  with  fairness.  He  is  also 
known  as  al^Shatawhin  al-kablr  to  distinguish  him 
from  another  grammarian^  Abu  *Abd  AU^  Muham- 
mad  b.  ^AlJ  al-Anjarl  al-MalaH^  also  called  ai-ShaJaw- 
bln  (d.  660/1262).  ‘Umar  al-^alawbin  was  bom  in 
Seville,  where  bis  father  was  a baker,  and  from  child- 
hood devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  grammar.  At 
the  age  of  22  he  had  mastered  Sibawayhi^s  Kitdk  Al- 
Marr^ughr  records  a complete  list  of  his  teachers, 
two  of  whom,  Abu  4-Kasim  b.  Hubay^  and  Aim 
Bakr  b.  f^ayr,  gave  him  the  together  with  his 

only  non-Andalusian  teacher,  Abu  al-Silafi  of 

Alexandria.  Al-^alawbin  is  described  as  al-ntthdi 
and  imam  Ji  ^iim  al-nahuf  in  aJ-Andalus,  and  his  mas- 
tery of  the  Arabic  language  was  such  that  it  was  said 
none  of  bis  contemporaries  could  rival  him.  His  work 
and  fame  reached  Syria  and  ‘Irik  in  his  own  life- 
time. He  started  teaching  at  a very  young  age,  around 
the  year  580/ 1 184,  and  continued  until  640/1242, 
stopping  not  only  because  of  his  advanced  age  but, 
especially^  owing  to  the  serious  political  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  with  the  advance  of  the  Christians, 
who  had  conquered  Cordova,  Valencia  and  Murcia, 
He  died  in  Seville  during  the  siege  of  the  town,  which 
fell  into  Christian  hands  a year  later  (646/1248). 
During  his  life  he  seems  to  have  won  the  favour  of 
the  AJmohad  rulers  (he  visited  Mair^u^  in  the  times 
of  al-Man^ur),  and  also  had  a close  relationship  with 
the  Banu  Zuhr.  His  works  comprise  oi-fCawdnin  Jt  Him 
Aitdh  Slbau^hii  two  called  ai- 

Afukaddima  ai-^azuit^  (one  large,  the  other  small), 
Mufhfsai  al-^amai^sll^  li-Faidir  ai-£Hn 
ai-Tau4fa  Ji  and  a He  also 

wrote  poetry,  some  of  a homosexual  nature.  He  was 
also  an  important  transmitter  of  grammar  works, 
(^.urianic  readings  and  poetry.  Surprisingly,  he  also 
held  from  Ibn  Rughd  and  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Zuhr 

and  may  have  kindled  the  philosophical  interests  of 
his  student,  the  poet  and  literary  theorist  Hazim  al- 
t^TtadiannT  (al-Ru*aynr,  84-5).  His  contemporary 
Ibn  al-FGftr  believed  that  al-ShalawbTn*s  dedication  to 
grammar  was  just  a means  of  earning  a living  rather 
than  a genuine  vocation,  because  of  a report  from 
Abu  ’l-‘ Abbas  Ahmad  b.  Mufarridj  Ibn  al-RCimiyya 
al-I|hb*lf  (d.  637/1239)  that  al-Shalawbfn  had  sold 
him  a rare  and  valuable  work  (the  Kicdb  al-^dhm  Ji 
written  by  Ahmad  b.  Aban  al-Isbbili  in  the 
4th/ 10th  century)  which  no  real  lover  of  the  Him  ai- 
would  have  sold. 
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(MaBJBEL  FlEIlRO) 

SH  ALB  AT  ARRA , the  modem  Salvatieira,  a 
fortress  of  mediaeval  Spanish  al-Andalus,  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  in  the  territory  of  the  modem 
commune  of  Calzada  of  CaJatrava  (Ciudad  Real 
province).  It  was  re-conquered  in  1 198  by  a surprise 
attack  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  after 
the  Christian  defeat  of  al-Arak/Alarcos  in  591/1195, 
which  had  brought  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  this  sector. 
However,  it  was  regained  by  the  Almohad  caliph  aJ- 
N^ir  in  608/1211,  the  year  before  the  campaign  of 
al-‘UkSb/  Las  Nava;S  de  Tolosa,  the  organising  of  which 
ended  up,  in  large  degree,  on  the  Christian  side,  with 
the  fall  of  Salvatieira.  The  nearby  fortress  of  Duetias 
became,  afier  1212,  Calatrava  la  Nueva,  replacing  the 
earlier  seat  of  the  Order,  the  former  KaJ^at  Rab^i, 
known  today  as  Calatrava  la  Vieja. 
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1983,  43-4;  E.  Rodrigue  z-Picavea,  La  JwmacAbn  del 
JeudaUsmo  tv  la  Ateseta  mendwnal  casieltana.  Los  senorios 
de  la  Orden  de  Caltraua  en  los  sighs  Xll-Xlil,  Madrid 
1994,  99-100.  (J.-P.  MoUnat) 

SHALLA.  current  form  Cheula,  an  ancient 
town  of  Morocco,  whose  ruins  are  to  be  found 
on  a height  which  dominates  the  Bouragrag  river  to 
the  north-east  of  Rabat  at  some  3 km/2  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  site,  its  situation,  the  presence  of  an 
abundant  and  perennial  spring,  and  fertile  land,  explain 
the  antiquity  of  habitation  there.  Archaeological  exca- 
vations have  shown  traces  of  several  occupations 
(Mauretanian,  Phoenician,  Roman  and  Islamic),  and 
the  site  has  yielded  artifacts  going  back  to  the  7th 
century  B.G,  Shalla  was  a Phoenician  port  between 
lixus  and  Mogador  before  becoming  a Roman  town. 
As  the  capital  of  Juba  O,  the  town  was  given  a ram- 
part in  the  year  A.D,  140  and  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  fortified  line  of  the  hmes  before  being 
abandoned  in  the  4th  century. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  its  evolution  over  succeed* 
ing  centuries.  Often  confused  with  Sala  or  Sale, 

^aUa  figures  in  the  succession  of  Idrfs  II;  Jsa  b. 
Idrfs  inherited  it  before  rebelling  against  the  ruler  of 
F^.  Once  the  Idrisids  were  eliminated,  became 

the  capital  of  the  Maghrawa  Banu  Ifran  but 

we  know  nothing  of  its  role  in  the  warfare  against 
the  Barghwafa  [?.p.].  After  the  foundation  of  Sale, 
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^alla  was  partially  abandoned  before  being  destroyed 
by  the  Almoravids. 

At  the  end  7th/ 13th  century,  the  Marfnids 

[q.v.\  transformed  Shalla  into  a royal  nccrojx>lis.  The 
princess  Umm  al-*Azrz,  wife  of  Abu  Yusuf  Ya*kub 
and  mother  of  Yusuf,  was  the  first  to  be  buried  there 
in  682/ 1 284,  and  when  he  died  at  AJgeciras  two  years 
later,  Yusuf  was  brought  back  there.  The  first  edifice 
was  confined  to  a simple  mosque  with  the  tombs.  It 
was  the  Marmid  Abu  ’1-Hasan  who  undertook  vast 
works  there  and  created  the  monumental  necroj>olis; 
the  protective  wall,  with  its  three  gates,  was  com- 
pleted in  739/1339.  The  whole  ensemble  included 
funeral  chapels,  two  mosques  (one  of  whose  minarets, 
srill  surviving,  is  decorated  with  polychrome  tiles),  a 
madrasa  and  a library;  substantial  ahbds  were  allotted 
for  its  upkeep.  After  he  died  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hintdta,  Abu  ’1-Hasan  was  buried  at  ^alla,  where 
his  tomb  became  an  object  of  a curious  popular  ven- 
eration. He  was  the  last  monarch  to  be  buried  in  the 
necropolis. 

Some  $ufys  installed  themselves  there,  and  Sidf  al- 
Hadj^  *Abd  Allah  al-YabQri  founded  *‘a  zdunya  inside 
the  necropolis  of  §halla  to  the  left,  as  one  enters” 
(P.  Nwyia,  Ibn  *Abbdd  de  Ronda,  Beirut  1956,  58).  It 
was  there  that  Ibn  *Ashfr  l settled  when  he  arrived 
in  the  region.  But  economic  crisis  seems  to  have  pre- 
ceded a political  one,  and  according  to  Ibn  *Abbad, 
commercial  activity  at  Shalla.  which  had  had  two 
famous  fairs  each  year,  was  only  a memory  (al-Rasd*il 
al-kubrdy  lith.  Fas  1320).  The  necropolis  was  plundered 
during  the  anarchy  after  the  end  of  the  Marinids.  Al- 
LihyanT  seized  some  works  from  the  library,  which 
he  stripped  of  their  precious  ornamentation.  Its  royal  | 
ahbds  were  the  subject  of  a legal  consultation,  giving  ' 
some  idea  of  their  importance  (al-Wan§barfsI,  MCydr^  | 
vii,  18-21).  In  the  17ih  century,  the  Sabbah  tribe  • 
transformed  ^alla  into  a fortress  and  used  it  as  a 
base  for  plundering  the  region. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
that  excavations  were  undertaken  at  ghalla.  The 
Roman  town  has  largely  been  revealed,  and  the 
Marfnid  monuments,  which  partially  cover  the  clas- 
sical ruins,  have  been  identified.  In  a remarkable  arti- 
cle, H.  Basset  and  E.  Lcvi-Proven^al  described  the 
necropolis,  brought  to  light  its  inscriptions  and  gath- 
ered together  the  legends  and  accounts  of  the  cults, 
of  varying  degrees  of  orthodoxy,  w-hich  have  grown 
up  around  Shalla  {Chelloy  une  necropoU  mhinidfy  in  Hespiris 
(1922),  1-92,  255-316,  385-425).  Despite  its  age,  this 
study  has  never  been  surpassed. 

At  the  present  time,  ^alla,  with  its  gardens  and 
its  ruins  inhabited  by  storLs,  has  become  an  impor- 
tant tourist  spot. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  works  cited  in  the 
article):  M.  Boujandar,  S&alla  wa-a(haruhd^  Rabat 
1344;  Leo  Africanus,  Description  de  VAfrique^  tr. 
Epaulard,  Paris  1956,  i,  166;  *Uihman  IsmS*il, 
Ta*rtlst  ^alla  al-isldmtyya^  Beirut  1975;  J.  Boube, 
Sola  (Chella)  dans  l*empire  romain  aux  miles  imphiales. 
6000  arts  d*art  au  AiaroCy  Paris-Musccs  1990. 

(Halima  Ferhat) 

.\i_-  SHALMAGHANl  [sec  MUHAMMAD  B.  ‘aiJ]. 
SHALTiSH.  Salt6s,  a town  of  southwestern 
Spain  (lat.  37®  12’  N.,  long,  6®  59'  W.),  opposite 
Huelva,  in  the  marshes  of  the  mouths  of  the  Tinto 
and  Odiel  rivers.  The  Island  of  Saltcs  is  made  up  of 
three  zones  of  lands  and  sands  (El  Amendral,  El 
Acebuchal  and  La  Cascajera),  covered  with  low  veg- 
etation and  pine  trees,  of  a quality  emphasised  by  al- 
Idrfsr.  The  highest  point  (15  m)  is  on  El  Acebuchal; 

El  Amendral  is  no  higher  than  7 m — at  the  site  of  < 


the  Almohad  fortress — despite  the  man-made  accu- 
mulations of  the  Islamic  town. 

is  not  mentioned  by  Ibn  HayySn,  al- 
Mulcaddasi  or  Ibn  Hawkal,  although  all  three  men- 
tion the  nearby  hipt  of  Gibralcon  (pjabal  al-*Uyun) 
or  the  neighbouring  town  of  Niebla  (Labia);  al-Razf 
no  longer  mentions  the  site.  However,  the  place  name 
apjjears  in  al-*Udhrr  in  the  story  of  events  during  the 
andr  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  IPs  reign  (3rd/9th  century),  in 
regard  to  the  campaign  of  219/834,  during  which  the 
Norsemen,  after  a raid  on  Seville  (Isljblliya),  “swept 
down  ...  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Saltcs”  {Fragmentos^ 

100,  175).  From  the  end  of  the  4th/ 10th  century,  the 
position  of  the  island  and  the  site  arc  known  from 
the  Arab  geographers  (J.  Vernet,  Espada  en  la  geogrqfia 
de  Ibn  Sa*id  al-Magribty  in  Hesperis  [1958],  314;  al-ldrlsl, 

Los  caminos  de  cU-Andedus  en  el  sigh  Xll^  cd.  and  tr.  J. 

Abid  Mizal,  Madrid  1989,  139,  141-2,  145).  In  the 
6th/ 1 2th  century,  al-Idrisi  (sec  E.  Molina  Lopez,  Una 
descripcion  anonima  de  al-Andalus^  cd.  and  tr.  of  Qhikr 
bildd  al-Andalus,  Madrid  1983,  i,  178-216)  mentions 
the  island  site  of  the  town,  but  also  the  existence  of 
a well-used  port,  a market,  a dense  urban  pattern 
and  an  iron-working  industry;  whereas  Yakut  and  Ibn 
Sa*rd  (early  7th/ 13th  century)  mention  it  only  as  a 
small  town  (Yakut,  Bulddn^  iii,  359)  and  an  important 
centre  for  fishing,  where  fish  was  salted  before  being 
sent  to  Seville  and  other  towns  of  al-Andalus  (al- 
Makkari,  AnalecteSy  i,  104;  Ibn  Sa‘Td,  Mugpriby  i,  342-3, 

346,  357).  A little  later,  al-HimyaiT  gives  us  a more 
detailed  picture  of  the  town,  its  agricultural  hinter- 
land and  its  economic  life:  the  urban  area  was  built 
up,  without  any  empty  space  between  buildings,  but 
the  town,  which  had  an  arsenal,  lacked  any  protec- 
tive wall  {al-Rauni  al-mi^fdry  44,  135-6).  Shaltfsh  is  still 
mentioned  in  the  8th-9th/ 14th- 15th  centuries. 

At  the  opening  of  the  5th/ 11th  century  there  was 
constituted  a principality  of  Salt^-Huclva,  which  AbQ 
Zayd  Muhammad  b.  Ayyub  (399-402/1008-12)  gov- 
erned, followed  by  his  son  *Abd  al-*Azrz  (403-43/1012- 
51).  When  the  latter  abdicated,  his  son  *Abd  al-‘Aziz 
al-Bakrf,  the  great  geographer,  who  was  born  at  Saltcs, 
was  30  years  old  [see  abC  *ijbayd  al-bakrT].  In  the 
*Abbadid  kingdom  of  Seville,  Saltcs  was  merely  an 
administrative  district  (M.  Alarcdn  and  C.A.  Gonz^ez 
Palencia,  in  MisceUmea  arabe,  Madrid  1915,  459-60).  It 
was  during  the  Almoravid  period  that  the  town  saw 
its  most  splendid  growth,  according  to  al-IdrlsT  and 
al-Himyarf.  From  539/1  144-5  onwards,  Saltcs  became 
part  of  a new  geopolitical  complex  which  embraced, 
as  well  as  Niebla  and  Huelva,  the  mudun  or  husun  of 
Silves,  Mcnola,  Evora  and  Beja,  which  became  in 
Almohad  times  the  economic  bases  for  the  new  power. 

After  a period  when  Salt^s  was  closely  linked  with 
the  Portuguese  Algarve  (6th/ 1 2th  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  succeeding  one),  there  followed  a ph<ise 
of  about  a century  (1151-1257)  during  which  Saltes 
and  Huelva  were  districts  of  the  province  of  Niebla 
(A.  Huici  Miranda,  Histaria  politica  del  imperio  almohade, 

Tetuan  1956,  i,  240-2).  However,  Christian  pressure 
increased.  The  Portuguese  took  the  town  in  1 1 79  and 
captured  numerous  prisoners.  It  was  partly  destroyed,  Qom 
but  again  became  active  and  prosperous  in  Almohad 
times,  before  being  attached  to  the  principality  of 
Niebla  towards  655/1257;  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
rcconquest,  it  became  rapidly  depopulated  and  was 
never  re-occupied. 

From  1945  to  1970,  Saltes  w^as  the  object  of  exca- 
vations aimed  at  discovering  the  site  of  Tartessos. 

Little  has  been  published;  the  oldest  ceramic  frag- 
ments arc  apparendy  of  Punic  type,  but  most  arc  of 
“Arab”  type,  mixed  up  with  some  Roman  tegulae^  the 
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latter  recalling  the  fact  that,  according  to  Strabo,  IIL 
5.  5,  confirmed  by  al-Himyan,  there  was  a sanctu- 
ary dedicated  to;  Hercules.  F.  Wattenbei^  put  forward 
the  hypothesis/ after  several  visits  there,  that  Saltes 
was  possibly  the  mythical  Tartessos,  and  there  have 
been  found  traces  of  activity  stretching  over  several 
hectares.  At  the  northern  point  of  El  Almendral, 
the  Islamic  town  of  Shaltr^  shows  traces  of  its  last 
phase  of  occupadon  (end  of  the  6th/ 1 2th  century 
and  flint  half  of  the  7th/ 13th).  A kasaba^  of  quad- 
rangular plan  (70  m by  40  m),  with  six  bastions, 
including  four  at  the  angles,  covers  3,500 
Excavations  made  since  19B8  confirm  al-ldml  and 
aUHimyarT  on  the  urban  structure,  with  streets  and 
alleys — 1.30  m to  1.60  m wide  and  with  a sub-orthag- 
onal  orientation — marking  out  the  “islands”  of  houses; 
this  regular  urban  pattern  gives  the  lie  to  the  “tra- 
didonal”  view  of  the  anarchic  structure  of  the  Hispano- 
Muslim  town. 

In  the  high  period,  the  pottery  shows  two  phases 
of  occupadon,  one  9th- 10th  century  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  10th  and  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th 
century.  Then  traces  of  later  building,  with  the 
Almohad  houses  built  upon  foundadons  of  the  older 
levels,  silos,  rubbish- filled  ditches  and  workings  where 
earth  was  extracted  for  mark  the  active  period 

of  the  1 1 th  and  1 2th  centuries*  The  final  stage, 
Almoravid  and  Almohad,  is  well  preserved:  a sym- 
metrical, almost  square  plan,  12th  and  13th-century 
houses  built  round  a patio  on  to  which  open  at  least 
two  large  rectangular  rooms  with  alcoves,  which  seem 
to  correspond  to  an  oriental  mode  of  habitadon.  There 
is  also  a tendency  towards  the  specialised  use  of  space 
(kitchens,  storerooms,  latrines);  brick  paving  and  wells 
of  sweet  water  and  channels  for  mnning  off  surplus, 
waste  dirty  water  complete  the  arrangements*  Con- 
struedon  materials  include,  predominantly,  earth,  used 
in  shuttering  on  stone  bases.  The  Almohad  level  shows 
much  re-use  of  earlier  materials  and  foundadons.  Ail 
over  the  site  there  arc  numerous  deposits  of  metallic 
slag  and  ashes  showing  the  existence  of  metal-work- 
ing; the  workshops  were  situated  sbghtly  to  one  side 
(the  north-east)  of  the  madTna,  where  the  prevailing 
winds  could  carry  away  smoke  and  sulphurous  emis- 
sions. The  island  locadon  of  ShaltTsh  facilitated  the 
transport  of  materials  and  fuel. 

The  Christian  conquest  of  the  mid- 13th  century 
meant  the  disappearance  of  the  Muslim  population, 
and  texts  are  henceforth  limited  to  mentioning  the 
kasaba;,  as  for  the  town,  it  was  not  even  used  for 
building  material.  To  explain  this  abandonment,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  there  might  have  been  an 
earthquake  (L.  Torres-Balbas,  Ciudiuies  jermas  de  (a 
Espana  musulmartay  in  BoL  dt  ia  Rmi  Academia  de  la 
Histaria,  cxli  [1957],  167-8).  In  the  excavations,  there 
has  been  noted  the  relative  evenness  of  the  terrain 
which  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  bear  witness  to  a 
departure  which  was  neither  urgent  nor  violent. 
Perhaps  one  should  also  take  into  account,  in  order 
to  explain  this  13th-century  decline,  the  growing  and 
irreversible  salinisation  of  the  water  in  the  wells  of 
ShaltT^  . 

Btbliographjf  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article);  A.  Bazzana  and  P.  Cressier,  Saiies 

{Huelva).  Une  vilk  mediwale  d^al-Andalus^  Collection  de 
la  Casa  de  Velazquea,  25,  Madrid  1939;  Bazzana, 
J.  Bedia  Garcia  and  J.  de  Meulemeester, 
{Hueim-Espagae).  Utit  vilie  dans  ks  marais^  in  ATcheohgie 
Islamufue,  iv  (1994),  87-1  16;  A.  Kermorvant  and 
M.  Ponsich,  Phfspectwn  geopf^si^ue  i ScdUs  {Hueim),  in 
Melanges  de  Ut  Qisa  Veisz^ueZt  xx  (1984),  497-501; 
V.  L^gardere,  La  Tanqa  ei  la  reuolte  des  Muifdun  en 


shaltCt 


339  H/II44  m Andalas,  in  ROMM,  xxxv  (1983), 

157-70.  _ _ (A.  Bazzaha) 

SHALTUTj  MAHMUD,  Egyptian  Sunnr  reli- 
gious scholar,  rector  (ififfyM)  of  al-Azhar  [q.vJ]  from 
October  1958  until  his  death  on  13  December  1963, 
an  iniluendal  author  of  Islamic  reform  [see  f^LA^.  1.] 
in  the  tradition  of  Muhammad  'Abduh  and  his 

school  of  thought. 

He  was  born  on  23  April  1893  in  Minyat  Ban! 
Mansur,  a village  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  province  of 
Buhayra  [y.y*]*  In  1906  he  was  enrolled  at  the  method 
Mm  of  Alexandria,  a religious  institute  founded  in 
1903  and  affiliated  to  al-Azhar  (for  details  see  Lemke, 

34-46).  He  received  his  diploma  {diah&dat  ai'^Ulbniyy^ 
in  1918,  and  early  in  1919  started  teaching  at  the 
mdhad  dim.  In  1927,  he  was  transferred  to  Cairo  in 
order  to  lecture  at  the  Higher  Division  al-^ait) 

of  al-Azhar* 

Having  developed  some  ideas  of  a reform  of  al- 
Azhar  (including  steps  to  achieve  greater  independence 
from  the  state)  as  early  as  1924,  ^altilt  fervently  sup- 
ported Shaykh  Muhammad  Mu^taia  al-Mara^t  and 
his  reform  programme  when  the  latter  became  rec- 
tor in  1928.  After  Maragh^s  resignation  and  the 
appointment  of  ^ayj^  Muhammad  al-Ahmadi  aJ- 
Zaw^irF  as  rector  in  October  1929,  Shaltut  was  one 
of  those  who  resisted  the  new  Shaytb  al-Azhar  and  his 
course  of  action,  which  he  considered  to  be  more  or 
less  reactionary.  This  led  to  his  dismissal  in  September 
1931.  Until  1935,  when  he  was  reinstated  following 
Maraghfs  second  appointment  as  rector  (1935-45), 

Shaltut  worked  as  a lawyer  in  the  ^arfa  courts.  Back 
at  al-Azhar,  he  became  Vice-Dean  {waHl)  of  the 
Kull^ai  aP^arf^a  and,  in  1939,  inspector  of  the  reli- 
gious institutes  {mti/atiisil  bi  L-ma'^dhid  ai-Mnijya). 

In  1937  ^altut  was  one  of  three  scholars  repre- 
senting al-Azhar  at  the  Dcujuemc  Congr^s  Inter- 
national de  Droit  Compare  held  at  The  Hague.  The 
lecture  he  gave  there  on  civil  and  crimina]  liability 
in  Islamic  law  was  well  received,  not  only  by  many 
panic  ipants  of  the  congress  but  sdso  in  Azhar  circles* 

It  paved  the  way  for  him  to  become,  in  1941,  a 
member  of  the  i^amd''at  Hbar  ayttlama^  (see  Lemke, 

1 16-20,  and  Ahmad  Fathi  Bahnasf,  Sharh  wa-ta'‘lik  *ald 
risdlai  al-mathSm  al-itttdm  ai-sliqyth  Shaiiut  ^an  al-mas^ulpya 
al-madan^a  wa  ji  *LshcaTa  ed-isldmiy^a,  Cairo 

1407/1987). 

In  1946,  he  was  elected  to  the  Arabic  Language 
Academy  in  Cairo  (see  the  obituaries  by  ^AJT  ^Abd 
aJ-Razik  and  Muhammad  Mahdf  *^AHam  in  the 
Academy^s  journal,  Ma^.  al-ljusgpa  al-^AraPpya, 

xix  [1965],  147-53  and  155-62,  respectively).  In 
November  1957,  he  was  appointed  by  presidential 
decree  to  the  position  of  Vice- Rector  {wakii},  and  in 
October  1958  to  that  of  al-Azhar  [Zebiri,  12). 

Soon  after  taking  up  office,  ^altut  announced  his 
determination  to  work  for  a far-reaching  reform  of 
al-Azhar.  He  praised  the  Reform  Law  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  in  June  1 96 1 (for  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  that  law,  see  Lemke,  166-232),  but  as 
a result  of  what  he  saw  as  constant  interference  in 
Azhar  affairs  by  the  government,  he  became  incrcas^„  mm 
ingly  dissatisfied  with  its  implementation  (‘Abd  at-  ' 
‘AzFm,  202  ff.;  Zebiri,  28-31)*  During  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  poor  health  forced  him  more  and 
more  to  withdraw  from  public  life.  His  funeral  on  14 
December  1963  was  attended  by  huge  crowds  of 
mourners* 

To  a considerable  extent  ^altut's  popularity  was 
due  to  his  outstanding  oratorical  skills*  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Azhar  scholar  to  use  broadcast- 
ing regularly  for  religious  sermons  and  for  answering 
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queries  (partly  printed  as  ai-fiihsfy  Ji 

with  Muhammad  Muhammad  al-MadanT,  Cairo 
1947,  and  Taf^a/iiiwqr  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Nadotial  Guidance  in  its  scries  Mu^tardi 
^Gairo  1958).  From  among  his  works  especially  two 
are  widely  used:  (1)  al-Isldm,  ^akida  wa-^ari^a^  "Cairo 
1959,  '^1991;  (2)  ai-FutSwaf  dir^sa  li-miiskkiiat  al-mustim 
ai-mu‘d^  Jt  hc^tiki  ai-jwvmpya  ^Cairo  1964, 

^^1991*  In  both  publications  Shaltut  amply  discussed 
problems  of  contemporary  Muslim  society  such  as 
family  law  (strongly  defending  the  principle  of 
polygamy),  birth  control,  private  property  etc.  (for  a 
commentary  on  the  first  work,  see  the  review  article  ' 
by  Y.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  in  Paris,  no.  19 

[1961],  27-42;  for  details,  Zebiri,  index).  His  booklet 
on  i^thdd  Ji  "'i-isidm,  written  in  1940  and 

published  in  1948,  has  been  translated  into  Englbh 
(R.  Peters,  Jihad  in  medmeval  and  modem  hlam^  Leiden 
1977,  26-79).  $haltut*s  JJlurian  commentaries,  espe- 
cially his  Tejsir  at-kuT^an  od-kannv  oi- 

Uld^  Cairo  1959,  ^M988,  and  its  characteristics,  are 
described  by  Zebiri,  150-80.  For  further  titles  of 
^aJtflt’s  books,  see  Daghir,  388-9,  and  Lemke,  261- 
2,  who  in  addition  lists  articles  which  appeared  in 
Ma^ailat  or  elsewhere  (see  also  Zebiri,  188). 

Especially  among  ShTfs.  ^altut  h well  remembered 
for  his  zeal  to  promote  a rapprochement  between  the 
Muslim  schools  of  law  in  general  and  between  Sunnfs 
and  in  particular,  i.e.  to  overcome  misunder- 

standings, avoid  polemics  and  establish  a basis  for  dis- 
cussion and  cooperation — without,  however,  merging 
all  the  madh^fiih  into  one  (Zebiri,  24-6).  In  this  con- 
nection, he  actively  supported  the  ai-TakTib 

bayn  al-Mad^dhib  <d-Isldmi^^  founded  in  Cairo  in  1947, 
and  its  institute  there,  the  Dar  ai-Toknb.  He  kept  up 
a correspondence  with  §hrr  religious  leaders  such  as 
AyatuJlih  Burudji'^dr  {q.v^  In  SuppfJ.  In  summer  1959 
^altut  issued  a Jukva  to  the  effect  that  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Twelver  was  valid 

and  that  this  school  was  a recognised  madhbab  within 
Islam  (for  the  Arabic  text,  see,  e.g.  "“Abd  al-^AzIm, 
188;  for  translations  into  other  languages,  Ende,  312, 
n.  13).  The  Jatwd — originally  an  answer  cut  out  from 
a newspaper  interview  and  distributed  by  the  Ddr  ah 
'Tdknb--^^  greeted  with  enthusiasm  in  the  Shi^T  world, 
but  also  kindled  sharp  criticism  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain circles  of  the  Salafiyya  [^rP.],  Its  effect  at  al-Azhar 
and  elsewhere,  however,  was  soon  counteracted  by 
both  intemaJ  and  external  opposition  as  well  as  by 
international  developments,  such  as  the  outbreak  of  a 
crisis  between  Persia  and  Egypt  in  summer  I960  (Ende, 
314  fE).  For  all  Muslims  striving  for  a rapprochement,  i 
however,  Shalt  Qt^s  fakAia  remains  a source  of  inspi  ra- 
don [see  further,  ta^Tb]. 

Bibiiography\  In  addition  to  the  titles  mentioned 
in  the  text,  see  the  following:  MojJJedbit  al-AeJus^  xxx 
(1958-9),  special  issue  murntd:^)  on  the  occasion  ' 

of  Shaltut^s  appoirttmem  as  rector,  preceding  nos. 
4-5  (October-November);  ‘AIT  'Abd  al-'^Azim, 
Madiyskhst  al-Azkar  mun^u  indka^iha  hai^  V-ati,  2 
vols.,  Cairo  1979,  li,  181-243;  Yusuf  As^ad  Daghir. 
Ma^ddir  ol-dirasd  d-adabiyya^  iv,  Beirut  1983,  387-9; 
^ayr  al-Dm  al-Ziriklr,  ’Beirut  1986,  vii, 

173.  In  Western  languages:  MidhaC  David 
Abraham,  Mahmud  Sh(dJtut  (l$93-l9BS)y  a Muslim  t£- 
J&rmisL  Hk  workSt  and  religious  ihoi^hty  digs.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  1976;  Wolf-Dieter  Lemke,  Mabmud 
(IS9S~I963)  and  die  Me/ofm  der  A^Jiar^  Frankfurt  a.M,- 
Bem-Cirenc ester  1980;  W.  Ende,  Die  Asjmr,  Smb 
^aiiui  und  die  Schio,  in  XXIV.  Deutscher  Orierdalistentag, 
AusgGi)dhUe  Vorirdge^  ed.  W.  Diem  and  Abdoldjavad 
Falaturi,  Stuttgart  1990,  308- J 8;  Kate  Zebiri, 


Mahmud  ShaUut  and  Islamic  modmiism^  Oxford  1993. 

(W.  Entjb) 

ai_-SHAM,  al-SHA"M,  Syria,  etymologically,  '*thc 
left-hand  region",  because  in  ancient  Arab  usage  the 
speaker  in  western  or  central  Arabia  was  considered 
to  face  the  rising  sun  and  to  have  Syria  on  bis  left 
and  the  Arabian  peninsula,  with  Yaman  (“the  right- 
hand  region"),  on  his  right  (cf.  al-Mas'udr,  Muru^^ 
ill,  140-1  = § 992;  al-Mul^dasT,  partial  French  tr. 

A.  Miquel,  La  meilUure  repartitian  pour  la  connahsance  des 
proumceSy  Damascus  1963,  155^6,  both  with  other,  fan- 
ciful explanations).  In  early  Islamic  usage,  the  term 
hildd  al-$hdm  covered  what  in  early  20fh-century  diplo- 
matic and  political  usage  became  known  as  “Greater 
Syria",  including  the  modem  political  entities  of  Syria, 

I^ebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel  and  the  West  Bank  of 
Palestine,  in  the  north  spreading  into  the  modem 
Turkish  ii!s  or  provinces  of  Hatay  (the  former  san^ok 
of  Alexandrelta  [see  iskandarCn]  ),  Gaziaruep  [see 
^ayntAb]  and  Diyarbakir  [see  diyar  bakk).  As  often 
happened  in  the  earliest  Islamic  times  (cf.  Misr  = 
both  Egypt  and  its  capital),  at-Sham  could  also  denote 
the  historic  administrative  capital  of  the  region, 

Damascus  [see  dima^k]. 

For  the  modem  component  countries  of  this  Greater 
Syria,  see  txLASTT^r,  lubnan,  al-urdunn'.  The  modem 
Syrian  Republic  is  known  as  Suriya  or  Suriya.  The 
geographical  section  1.  below  deals  with  the  region 
of  modem  Syria.  The  historical  section  2.  necessarily 
deals  with  the  Greater  Syrian  region  as  a whole  for 
the  earlier  Islamic  centuries,  when  the  modem  polit- 
ical divisions  had  little  distinctive  history  as  such  until 
the  approach  of  modem  times.  By  then,  however, 
such  a region  as  Lebanon,  with  its  own  long-stand- 
ing separate  cultural,  religious  and  political  traditions, 
began  to  pursue  a historical  role  of  its  own;  this  is 
considered  in  lubnAn. 

L Geography. 

Modern  Syria  falls  naturally  into  a western, 

Levantine  section  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
characterised  by  mountain  ranges  and  hUls  with  val- 
leys and  depressions  between  them,  and  with  a mari- 
time cUmace;  and  an  eastern  one,  in  which  these  htlE 
and  valleys  gradually  subside  into  a table-land,  steppes 
and  deserts,  naturally  bounded  by  the  Taurus 
Mountains  to  the  north,  crossed  by  low  ridges  of  hills 
and  having  a more  continental  climate.  In  its  north- 
east, it  is  crossed  by  the  Euphrates  [see  AL-rtJRAT] 
and  KEsbQr  j rivers. 

The  western  section  contains  rivers  running  into 
the  Mediterranean  like  the  Orontes  or  aJ-*A^r 
the  Nahr  al-Kabrr,  the  Nahr  al-Sinn  and  the  river  of 
Him^.  Inland  from  the  narrow  coastal  plain  are  moun- 
tain and  hiJI  ranges  running  roughly  north-south.  In 
the  far  north  are  the  Amanus  Mountains  or  Gavur 
Da^  and  the  Djabal  al-Akriid  or  Kurt  Da^,  then  the 
Orontes  river  valley,  and  then  the  classical  Gasius  or 
^abal  al-Akra^  (“bald  mountain",  from  its  white 
appearance).  To  the  south  of  the  Nahr  al-Kabfr  val- 
ley is  the  gently-folded  limestone  plateau  of  the  Djabal 
ai-Anslriyya  (highest  point,  Nabi  Yunus,  1,583  m/ 

5,194  feet).  To  the  south  of  the  River  of  Homs  the  Qom 
Djabal  ^Akkar  marks  the  beginning  of  the  much  higher 
Lebanon  Mountains  (highest  point,  al-Kama  al-Sawda*, 

3,086  m/ 10, 13 1 feet). 

To  the  east  of  these  ranges  lies  the  northenunost 
section  of  the  depression  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley  of 
East  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  Syrian 
continuation:  in  the  north,  the  'Amk  depression  [sec 
At*-*AMK],  with  its  lake,  the  classical  Islamic  Buhayrat 
Ant^iya,  modem  Amuk  Golii;  the  long  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  forming  the  Ghib,  regulated  by  the  Lake  of 
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Homs,  aiid  south  of  Him?  forming  the  Bika*  or 

Bekaa  between  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon 
MountaLins.  Finally^ pt.p  the  east  of  this  series  of  val- 
leys and  depressions'  lies  a further  line  of  hills  and 
mountains:  the  Djabal  al-Zawiya  to  the  east  of  the 
Ghab  (highest  point,  Qjabal  Ayyub,  935  m/3,068  feet), 
and  then  south  of  Him$,  the  much  higher  Anti- 
Lebanon  range,  al-Djabal  al-gh^rkl,  culminating  at  its 
southernmost  tip  in  Niount  Hermon  or  Djabal  al- 
Shaykh  (2,814  m/9,232  feet). 

From  the  eastern  slopes  of  these  hills  and  moun- 
tains begin  the  steppes  and  deserts,  with  the  great 
cities  of  Syria — Aleppo  [see  i^lab],  Hama,  Hims 
[7.W.]  and  Damascus-^ying  in  the  agricultural  zone 
of  the  foothills  and  with  cultivable  lands  in  their  rain 
shadow.  The  steppelands  run  eastwards  to  the 
Euphrates  banks  and  beyond,  with  a purely  artihcial 
frontier  separating  Syria  and  ‘Irak.  There  are  various 
low,  broken  ridges  within  the  northern  part  of  these 
plains,  such  as  the  series  of  low  hilb  stretching  north- 
eastwards from  Damascus  and  ending  in  the  Djabal 
al-Bi^ri.  Here  in  this  semi-arid  steppeland,  crops  have 
for  long  been  possible  where  springs  and  wells  can 
be  found;  but  extensive  dams  and  irrigations  works 
along  the  course  of  the  middle  Euphrates  have  made 
possible  a great  extension  of  agriculture  there  at  the 
present  time.  South  of  the  ancient  desert  caravan  sta- 
tion of  Palmyra  [see  tadmltr],  however,  is  the  true 
Syrian  Desert,  the  Hamad>  where  springs  are  almost 
unknown  and  the  few  wells  have  only  a limited  sup- 
ply of  water.  To  the  south  of  the  agriculturally  rich 
Damascus  basin  (the  classical  Islamic  Qhu^a  [9.t'.])> 
there  runs  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon  and  the 
Golan  Heights  [see  ai.-^awiAn]  a basaltic,  volcanic 
zone,  with  such  lava-fields  as  the  LajJja*  [^.t/],  classi- 
cal Trachonids,  to  the  south  of  Damascus;  the  SaHl* 
[q.v.'l  to  its  south-east;  and  then,  running  southwards 
beyond  $alkhad  [^.v.]  into  modem  Jordanian  terri- 
tory, the  Hawr^  [V  *'l»  classical  Auronitis,  or  Diabal 
al-Duruz  (highest  point,  1,734  m/5,687  feet). 

Bibliography:  G.  Le  Strange,  PaUstxM  under  the 
MoslemSy  London  1890,  14  ff.;  V.  Cuinet,  Syrie,  Lxban 
el  Palestine.  Geoffrapkie  administrative,  statistique,  descrip- 
tive et  raisonee,  Paris  1896;  R.  Dussaud,  Topograplue 
historique  de  la  Syrie  antique  et  medihxde,  Paris  1927; 
Naval  Intelligence  Division,  Admiralty  Handbooks, 
Syria,  London  1 943,  1 1 ff.;  W.C.  Brice,  A system- 
aiit  re^onal  geogroq)hy.  VIII.  South-West  Asia,  London 
1966,  200  ff.;  W.B.  Fisher,  The  geography  of  the  Middle 
EasC,  London  1978,  398;  E.  Wiith,  Syrien:  eiru  geo- 
graphische  Landeskunde,  Darmstadt  1971. 

(C.E.  Bos  worth) 

2.  History. 

(a)  To  1918. 

Syria  had  become  a Roman  province  in  64-63 
B.C.,  when  Pompey  annexed  it  after  the  decline  of 
the  Seleucids.  It  became  one  of  the  most  important 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  key  to  the 
defence  of  the  empire’s  Asiatic  territories.  Administra- 
tively, it  was  divided  by  Septimius  Severus  into  the 
two  provinces  of  Syria  Coele  in  the  north  and  Syria 
Phoenice  in  the  south,  but  by  the  early  5th  century, 
various  local,  hitherto  autonomous  principalities  had 
been  brought  under  direct  rule,  and  Syria  was  sub- 
divided into  at  least  five  provinces.  The  land  fron- 
tiers of  Roman  and  Byzantine  Syria  were  under 
continuous  pressure  from  formidable  military  powers 
of  the  east,  first  the  Parthians  and  then,  from  the  3rd 
century  onwards,  the  S&s^nids  [7.I'.].  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  the  limes  there,  an  elaborate  system  of  defences 
in  depth,  with  strongholds  connected  by  a network 
of  roads  across  the  country,  running  roughly  from 


Bostra  (Bo^ra  [^.v.])  in  the  Hawran  northeastwards  to 
the  Euphrates,  crossing  the  river  at  Circesium  (the 
later  Islamic  Karklsiyi  on  to  the 

Singara  (Qjabal  Sin^^  [see  sin|^Ar]). 

For  the  manning  of  this  broad  defensive  zone,  the 
Romans  and  Byzantines  relied  on  native  auxiliaries 
as  well  as  their  own  professional  troops.  These  aux- 
iliaries were  in  a treaty  relationship  with  the  empire, 
hence  called  foederati  or  symmachoi,  and  included  vari- 
ous Arab  tribesmen  who  figure  in  the  Islamic  accounts 
of  the  Arab  conquests  as  the  Musta*riba.  Tribes  rep- 
resented in  their  ranks  included  the  Kalb,  Bair, 
^udb^>  Lakbm,  Tagblib,  Tanukb,  lyad,  etc.,  many 
of  whom  became  at  least  superficially  Christian. 
Especially  notable  here  was  the  Arab  kingdom  of 
Qhass^n,  of  South  Arabian  origin  but  from  ca.  A.D. 
500  enthusiastic  Monophysite  Christians,  who  pro- 
moted and  controlled  much  of  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural prosperity  of  the  rural  and  desert  fringes  of  Syria 
[see  chassAnids].  Their  florescence  was  bound  up  with 
that  of  Byzantium,  and  they  went  down  with  the 
Byzantine  cause  in  the  Arab-Islamic  conquests  period, 
fighting  in  the  Emperor  Heraclius’s  forces  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Yarmuk  (see  below)  under  their  last  king  Djabala 
b.  Ayham  [^.i/.],  in  his  last  years  a fugitive  in 
Byzantium.  For  the  detailed  history  of  the  relations 
between  the  Arabs  of  Syria  and  the  Romans  and 
Byzantines,  see  the  works  of  Irfan  Shahid,  including 
his  Rome  and  the  Arabs,  Washington  D.C.  1 984;  Byzantium 
and  the  Arabs  in  the  fourth  century,  Washington  D.C. 

1 984;  Byzantium  and  the  Arabs  in  the  fojlh  century, 
Washington  D.C.  1989;  Byzantium  and  the  Arabs  in  the 
sixth  century,  i,  Washington  D.C.  1995. 

The  caravan  route  up  the  west  coast  of  Arabia, 
connecting  Mecca  with  Syria,  was  familiar  to  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  and  the  first  Muslims.  The  youth- 
ful Muhammad’s  trading  trip  with  his  uncle  Abu  T^b 
to  Bo§ra  and  his  alleged  meeting  with  the  Christian 
monk  Bahir^,  who  recognised  him  as  a future  prophet, 
figures  in  the  accounts  of  the  Sira  (sec,  c.g.  Ibn  IshAk, 
tr.  in  W.M.  Watt,  Muhammad  at  Mecca,  Oxford  1953, 
36-8,  and  bahTrA).  It  should  also  be  recalled  that 
Jerusalem  [see  al-iojos]  was  a city  of  Syria  and,  as 
the  original  kibla  of  the  new  faith  and  traditionally 
identified  with  the  mas(^id  al-a^d  of  the  Kur’anic  isrd* 
or  night  journey  [sec  mi*rA^],  was  of  great  religious 
significance  to  Muhammad  and  the  early  Muslims. 
The  whole  province  of  Syria  was  in  fact  to  be  famed 
in  subsequent  Islamic  times  for  its  innumerable 
masbdhid,  holy  sites,  tombs  and  places  of  pilgrimage, 
identified  above  all  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
and  patriarchs,  a Holy  I^and  par  excellence  (sec  the  eulo- 
gies of  al-Mukaddasi,  tr.  Miquel,  117-20,  145-52,  228; 
the  minor  genre  of  the  kutub  al-ziydrdt,  such  as  the 
K.  al-jQydrdt  of  ‘All  b.  Abi  Bakr  al-HarawI  [q.v.}, 
French  tr.  Janine  Sourdcl-Thominc,  Damascus  1957, 
6-78;  and  the  extensive  fada^il  al-Kuds  literature  [see 
al-iojds.  II.  11.]). 

Hence  military  probes  in  the  direction  of  Syria 
began  in  the  Medinan  period  of  Muhammad’s  prophet- 
hood,  but  a large-scale  expedition  to  Mu*ta  [q  v.'\,  to 
the  east  of  the  later  Karak,  in  8/629,  was  decisively  „ 
defeated  by  Byzantine  defence  forces.  Hence  the  ' 
definitive  onslaught  on  Syria  by  the  Muslims  did  not 
begin  until  the  last  months  of  Abu  Baler’s  caliphate 
and  the  beginning  of  ‘Umar’s  one,  after  the  safety  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula  for  Islam  had  been  assured  by 
the  suppression  of  the  Ridda  [^.p.  in  Suppl.]  outbreaks 
against  the  political  control  of  Medina.  At  the  out- 
set, there  seem  to  have  been  four  main  Arab  lead- 
ers operating  against  Syria,  ‘Amr  b.  al-*As  [q.v.'\  in 
southern  Palestine,  Shurahbfl  b.  Hasana  in  Jordan, 
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Yazid  b.  Abf  Sufyan  m Lhc  Balk^^  to  the  east 

of  the  Jordan , and  Abu  'Ubayda  in  the  D^awlSti. 
and  from  die  infortnation  in  such  sources  as  Ibn 
A‘diam  al-Koff,  aJ-Tabarf  and  Ibn  *A^aldr,  it  $ecm$ 
that  the  Muslim  forces  numbered  some  24^000,  mainly 
settled  from  Mecca  and  Medina,  nomads 

from  the  Hidjaz  and  tribesmen  from  Yemen,  The 
real  breakthrough  came  with  the  arrival  of  a fifth 
^xtup*  via  ^Irakj  under  the  Meccan  general  Khalid 
b.  al-Walrd  The  first  major  battle  took  place 

at  A^nSdayn  between  Ramla  and  Bayt  EJ^ibrin 

in  Palestine  (I^umada  I 13/July  634  or  Dhu  3-Ka'da 
13 /January  635).  The  defeated  forces  tried  to  reform 
behind  the  marches  of  Baysan.  Dislodged,  they  crossed 
the  Jordan,  to  be  again  defeated  at  Fihl  or  Fahl 
(Pella).  Palestine  was  definitely  lost  to  the  empire. 

In  Muharram  14/March  635,  the  Arabs  took  up 
their  posidon  under  the  walls  of  Damascus.  Abandoned 
by  the  Greek  garrison,  the  citizens  capitulated  in  the 
following  Ra^jab/ September,  The  army  collected  by 
Herachus  to  raise  the  siege  arrived  loo  late.  The  Arabs 
established  themselves  in  Djabiya  then  retired 

to  entrench  themselves  behind  the  Yarmuk,  an  east- 
ern tributary  of  the  Jordan.  Although  some  of  the 
Armenian  troops  may  have  been  disaffected,  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  caused  the  Emperor  problems,  and 
for  a long  time  to  come,  Armenian  troops  continued 
to  form  an  important  proportion  of  the  Imperial  army. 
More  serious  was  the  flight  of  some  of  the  Christian 
Arab  troops,  as  a result  of  which  the  imperial  forces 
were  compleicly  routed.  This  battle  (Radjab  1 5/ August 
636)  setded  the  fate  of  Syria.  The  conquest  of  the 
north  and  of  the  Phoenician  coast  was  simply  a route 
march.  Everywhere  the  towns,  abandoned  by  their 
garrisons,  paid  contributions.  Nowhere  was  a serious 
resistance  encountered.  This  was  literally  the  JbtA  jusfr^ 
easy  conquest,  as  al-Baladhurf  tactfully  calls  it. 
Nevertheless,  Jerusalem  did  not  surrender  till  the  end 
of  16  or  beginning  of  17 /early  638,  and  Caesarea  or 
I^y^riyya  after  more  or  less  continuous  siege 

of  seven  years,  in  19/640.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
last  coast  towns  of  Palestine,  the  conquest  could  be 
regarded  as  complete. 

The  reasons  for  such  a speedy  collapse  of  Byzantine 
authority  in  Syria,  which  had  seemed  to  have  recov- 
ered after  the  Persian  invasion,  were  complex.  It  had, 
as  noted  above,  been  pan  of  the  Roman  east  for 
some  seven  centuries,  but  the  impact  of  Graeco- Roman 
civilisation  had  been  greatest  in  the  coastal  zone,  where 
lay  the  permanent  military  and  naval  garrisons  and 
where  the  cities  had  a Roman-Byzantinc  ofTicial  class; 
the  rural  and  desert  interior  of  Syria  had  remained 
essentially  a Semitic,  ethnically  and  linguistically 
Aramaic  and  Arab  region,  where  resistance  to  Helle- 
nism expressed  itself  in  a strong  attachment  to  the 
Monophysitc  thcolt^  of  the  Jacobite  Church,  hence 
opposed  to  the  theology  of  the  Imperial  Orthodox  or 
Melkiie  official  creed.  Byzandne  policy  in  the  empire's 
later  years  seems  to  have  been — at  least  in  retro- 
spect-faulty, The  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Maurice 
had  in  the  later  6th  century  undermined  the  posidon 
of  their  Ghassantd  allies,  whilst  the  SSs^nid  invasion 
of  613-14,  which  penetrated  as  far  as  Egypt,  showed 
that  the  Byzantine  posidon  in  the  Levant  was  far 
from  impregnable.  He  radius  may  have  underestimated 
the  numbers  and  the  bellicosity  of  the  invading  Arabs, 
but  the  religious  fervour  of  the  Muslims — whose  faith 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  only  yet  another  Chrisdan 
heresy  arising  from  the  east — could  not  be  foreseen. 
Recently,  Walter  F.  Kaegi  has  stressed  that  there  was 
nothing  inevitable  about  the  Arab  conquests  in  Syria 
and  the  Djazira.  He  has  suggested  that  the  Byzandne 


delcal  was  the  result,  to  some  extent,  of  unwise  mil- 
itary decisions  and  the  effects  of  contingent  events, 
but  that,  above  all,  Heraclius  had  not  had  enough 
time  to  repair  the  financial  situation  and  the  frontier 
defences  devastated  by  the  Persians,  so  that  he  had 
serious  problems  in  paying  both  his  professional  troops 
and  the  Arab  auxiliaries,  the  on  which  the 

empire  had  traditionally  relied  for  the  defence  of  the 
iimes.  See,  amongst  an  extensive  literature  on  the  con- 
quests in  general,  D.R.  Hill,  The  tetminaiion  of  hoidti- 
tks  in  the  Arab  eonf^uests  A.D.  634-656,  London 
1971;  F.McG,  Donner,  The  earfy  Islamk  cangaesiiy 
Princeton  1981,  ch.  3;  I.M.  Lapidus,  The  Arab  con- 
quests and  the  formation  of  hlamk  sockfyy  in  G.H.A. 
JuynboU  (ed.),  Siudks  on  the  Jirst  centu^  of  Istcank  soci- 
etyt  Carbondale  and  EdwardsviUe,  IlL  1982,  49-72; 

M.  Gil,  A histQ^  ^ Palestine,  634-1099^  Cambridge 
1992,  ch.  1;  Kaegi,  Byza^^ktun  and  the  early  hkzmk  con- 
guestSy  Cambridge  1 992. 

Shortly  before  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem,  the 
caliph  'Umar  arrived  in  Syria,  to  preside  over  the 
congress  or  "‘Day  of  Djabiya"  The  question  of 

the  organisation  of  Syria  was  debated.  The  year 
18/639  was  marked  by  the  plague  of  ‘Am was 
Abu  ‘LIbayda  died,  and  YazTd  b,  Abf  Sufy^,  gov- 
ernor of  Damascus,  perished  in  the  epidemic  and  was 
replaced  by  bis  brother,  Mu'awiya.  ‘Umar  rigorously 
maintained  the  political  inequality  of  the  conquerors 
and  conquered.  The  latter,  the  Ahl  al-Kitab  \q.u.]  or 
ChinimTs  “protected  peoples"  [see  eHIMMa],  formed 
the  majority  of  the  population.  The  privileged  race 
of  Arabs,  the  mukatiia  or  warriors,  was  to  furnish  the 
framework  of  a military  and  salaried  aristocracy.  Syria 
was  divided  into  a^indd  or  military  districts ^ Damascus, 
Hims,  Palestine  and  al-Llrdunn  or  the  province  of 
Jordan.  YazTd  1 later  added  the  ^und  of  IGnnasrTn 
for  the  north  of  Syria.  From  their  military  canton- 
ments— the  chief  of  which  was  D^^blya — the  con- 
querors controlled  the  country  and  collected  the  taxes. 
Besides  the  land  tax  or  khardc^  the  jQiihiniis  paid 

a personal  or  poll-tax,  the  [^.p.].  In  Syria,  as 

in  the  other  conquered  provinces,  “organisation  was 
confined  to  a military  occupation  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  natives.  The  Arab  government  was  confined 
to  finance;  their  chancellery  was  an  audit  office” 
(Wellhausen,  Dai  arabische  Rdch  a seia  Sturz,  20,  Eng, 
fr..  The  Arab  kingdom  and  iis  fall,  32). 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  which  under 
‘Uthmiui  extended  over  all  Syria,  Mu‘awiya  realised 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  support  of  the  Arab  tribes 
of  Syria,  politically  more  developed  than  the  Bedouins 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  For  his  policy  and  military 
operations,  see  Mir‘AwiYA. 

‘All,  ‘Llthman's  successor,  wanted  to  dismiss  him, 
but  the  Syrians  took  the  side  of  their  governor.  The 
encounter  between  Syrians  and  ‘lra||Lls  on  the  battle- 
field of  SiflTn  r^.w.]  being  indecisive,  arbitrators  were 
appointed  to  decide  between  the  two  parties.  The 
conference  at  Adhruh  between  Ma‘an  and  Petra 

did  not  reach  a clear  deemon,  but  the  outcome  was 
clearly  unfavourable  for  ‘Air.  Profiting  by  this  diplo- 
matic success,  Mu‘awiya  sent  ‘Amr  b.  a]-‘Af,  his  lieu-pj„ 
tenant,  to  conquer  Eg^t.  On  17  Ramadan  40/24^  ' 
January  661,  ‘AIT  fell  victim  to  a l^iarijUitc  dagger, 
and  the  field  wa,s  left  clear  for  his  rival. 

Umayyad  Syria.  The  field  was  now  clear  for 
Mu'awiya  to  found  a dy  nasty,  that  of  the  Umayyads 

He  was  acclaimed  as  caliph  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
troops  and  uuifrs  of  Syria,  By  taking  up  his  residence 
in  Damascus,  he  made  it  the  capital  instead  of  Medina 
or  Kufa,  Whether  deliberate  or  not,  this  step  dis- 
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placed  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  caliphate  to  the 
advantage  of  Syria,  and  the  Islamic  capita]  never 
returned  to  the  Arabian  peninsula,  Mu'^Swiya  made 
the  Syrian  Arabs*  and  especially  those  of  the  South 
Arabian  or  Kalb  group,  supreme,  and  under  the  early 
Umayyads  they  held  ^ the  principal  offices.  He  twice 
tried  to  besiege  Constantinople.  For  a verdict  on  the 
policy  and  character  of  the  sovereign^  who  was  with 
^Umar  1 the  real  founder  and  organiser  of  the 
caliphate*  see  mu^Awiva.  He  died  at  Damascus  in 
Ra^ab  ^/April  680,  aged  75. 

His  son  and  successor,  YazTd  I,  had  to  face  a rebel- 
lion, which  the  ability  of  his  father  had  been  able  to 
prevent  breaking  out.  Al-Husayn  b.  *AlT  and  ‘Abd 
Ail^  b.  aJ-Zubayr  nephew  of  the 

prophet’s  widow,  refused  to  recognise  Yazld  and  took 
refuge  in  the  inviolable  territoTy  of  Mecca,  Al-Husayn 
renounced  allegiance  and  left  the  sanctuary,  to  (all  in 
the  massacre  of  Karbala’  hi  61/680  Medina 

quarrelled  with  Syria,  and  its  inhabitants  proclaimed 
Yazrd  deposed.  After  futile  negotiations,  recourse  was 
had  to  arms.  Victorious  on  the  day  of  al-Harra 
the  Syrians  marched  on  Mecca,  where  Ibit  al-Zubayr 
had  declared  himself  indep>endenl.  His  headquarters 
were  in  the  great  mosque*  A scaffolding  of  wood  cov- 
ered with  mattresses  protected  the  Ka*ba  from  the 
Syrian  catapults.  The  carelessness  of  a Meccan  set  it 
on  fire  (Rabi*  I 64/ November  683).  The  news  of  the 
death  of  YazTd  at  this  point  decided  the  Syrian  army 
to  retreat.  YazTd  was  not  a worthless  sovereign,  still 
less  the  tyrant  depicted  by  and-Umayyad,  pro-'Abb^id 
and  annalists.  He  continued  his  father’s  policy. 

Tile  patron  of  artists  and  poets,  and  himself  a poet, 
he  completed  the  administrative  organbadon  of  Syria 
by  creating  the  of  IGnnasrm  (see  above).  He 

perfected  the  ini^tion  of  the  Qhuta  of  Damascus  by 
digging  a canal  which  was  called  after  him.  The 
Conimuatia  calk  him  jucwiAissimus  £i 

cumtis  naiionibus  rejni  ^us  gratissime  habitus  . . . Cttm  omnibus 
cimlbiT  vixit.  “No  caliph,”  says  Wellhausen,  “ever  had 
such  praise-  it  comes  from  the  heart.” 

Hts  younger  son,  the  valetudinarian  Mu*awiya  II 
[g.f.],  had  but  a transitory  reign.  He  was  apparently 
carried  off  by  the  plague  which  was  raging  in  684. 
His  brothers  were  all  equally  very  young.  The  fact 
that  they  were  minors  compelled  the  Syrian  chiefs  of 
the  Kalb  to  give  their  support  to  Marwan  b.  al- 
Hakam  first  caliph  of  the  Marwanid  branch 

(June  22,  684).  The  of  northern  Syria  and  the 

DjazTra,  having  refused  to  recognise  him,  were  defeated 
at  Mar^J  Rihit  [g.y.J.  His  reign  was  a condnual  series 
of  battles.  A rapid  campaign  secured,  him  Egypt. 
Exhausted  with  his  exertions,  the  septuagenarian  calph 
returned  to  Damascus  to  die  in  Ramadan  65/May 
685.  His  eldest  son  *Abd  al^Malik  [g.r'.J  succeeded 
him.  He  had  to  retake  the  eastern  provinces  and 
Arabia  from  the  and-caliph  Ibn  al-Zubayr,  and  at  the 
same  time  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Mardaites  or 
EKaradjima  [^.».].  In  Jerusalem,  we  owe  him  the  build- 
ing of  the  mosque  of  al-Al^a  [see  AL-MAsqjm 

‘Abd  al-Malik’s  reign  sees  a shift  to  a more  cen- 
tralised form  of  government  and  uniformity  in  its  exe- 
cution, after  the  Second  Civil  War  had  shown  the 
fragility  of  loyalty  to  the  Umayyads  even  amongst  the 
tribesmen  of  Syria  and  the  l^azlra,  and  after  there 
was  taidng  place  an  acceleradon  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Syrian  population  converting  to  Islam  and  becom- 
ing maw&tt  [sec  mawlA]  or  clients  of  the  ruling  class 
of  Arabs.  For  the  first  rime,  something  like  a stand- 
ing army  of  loyal  Syrian  troops  appears  during  the 
Marwanid  period,  addidonai  to  the  older  tribal  con- 
tingents. At  the  same  time,  a certain  process  of 


Arabisation  in  the  state  is  observable,  with  the  noA/ 
ai-diw5n  or  change  from  local  languages,  Greek  in  the 
case  of  Syria,  to  Arabic  as  the  chief  administrative 
language,  although  the  process  was  not  completed  dll 
some  decades  later  [see  nlwAN.  I].  Similarly,  there 
was  the  appearance  of  a specifically  Muslim,  purely 
epigraphic  form  of  coinage  after  earlier  reliance,  in 
the  case  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  on  the  older  Byzantine 
gold  coinage  pattern  [see  sikka.  2],  and  a decisive 
proclamation  of  the  triumph  of  Isbm,  seen  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in  Jerusalem 
[see  AL-iqjDs.  I,  and  ^bat  al-sa^3|Ra],  perhaps  as 
part  of  the  building-up  of  Jerusalem  as  a pilgrimage 
centre  at  the  side  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  All  in  all, 
it  now  becomes  possible  to  speak  of  the  emergence 
in  Syria  of  a distinctive  Arab-lslamic  state  rather  chan 
what  had  been,  in  many  respects,  a successor-state  to 
Byzantium. 

His  successor  in  Shawwal  86/October  705,  aJ-WalTd 

I,  brought  to  the  throne  an  autocratic  temperament 
and  a display  of  religious  fervour  unknown  in  his  pre- 
decessois.  He  was  the  great  builder  of  the  dynasty. 
According  to  the  earliest  evidence,  it  seems  that  the 
Christians  of  Damascus  had  been  allowed  to  retain 
the  splendid  Basilica  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Al-WaJid 
purchased  it  from  them  and  turned  it  into  a mosque. 
In  his  reign,  the  Arab  empire  attained  its  greatest 
extent.  Al-WalTd  was  singularly  successful  in  his  enter- 
prises. His  autocratic  mood  revealed  itself  in  a diminu- 
tion in  tolerance  to  the  conquered  peoples.  The  great 
administrative  offices  were  definitely  taken  from  the 
Christians.  By  his  fondness  for  magnilicence,  al-WalTd 
secured  undisputed  popularity  with  the  Arabs  of  Syria. 
He  died  in  E^umada  II  96/February  715, 

His  brother,  Sulayman  b.  *Abd  al-Malik  [^.».], 
founder  of  al-Ramia  in  Palestine,  succeeded  him. 
He  perished  on  the  way  back  from  the  disastrous 
siege  of  Constantinople.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  'Umar  II  b.  *Abd  al-'AzIz  who  was 

replaced  by  the  incapable  YazTd  II.  From  the  time 
of  al-WaIrd  I,  the  Umayyads  had  begun  to  forsalce 
Damascus  and  to  reside  more  and  more  on  their  rural 
estates  [see  BAnrVA  in  Suppl.J;  although  Damascus 
remained  the  ofHcial  capital,  it  ceased  to  be  the  caliph’s 
residence.  Hiiham,  who  succeeded  YazTd  II,  did  much 
to  revive  the  prestige  of  the  Syrian  caliphate.  The 
conquests,  however,  had  by  now^  slowed  down.  In 
France  the  Arabs  suffered  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Poitiers  in  Ramadan  11 4/October  732  [see  balaj  al- 
SHuhada’].  Hisham  allowed  the  Melkice  patriarchs  of 
Antioch  to  reside  in  Syria.  He  was  the  last  success- 
ful Umayyad  caliph,  and  was  even  praised  by  the  fol- 
lowing ‘Abbasids  for  hk  knowledge  of  statecraft,  his 
industriousness  as  a ruler  and  his  frugality,  though  his 
later  years,  which  he  passed  largely  on  his  desert 
estate  of  al-Rus^a  near  the  Euphrates  [see  al-rusAfa. 
3j,  were  clouded  by  succession  troubles. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1 25/743  by  his  nephew,  WalTd 

II,  son  of  Yazfd  11.  This  prince,  an  artist  and  poet, 
lived  contentedly  in  the  desert,  where  he  began  the 
building  of  the  splendid  palace  of  Mshatta  [g.D.].  He 
died  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin  before  Crashing  it 
(126/744).  His  successor,  Yazid  III,  was  the  first  caliph'' 
bom  of  a slave.  He  died  five  months  later,  having 
designated  as  his  successor  his  insignificant  brother, 
IbrahTm,  who  did  not  succeed  in  getting  himself 
acknowledged. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  anarchy,  there  came 
on  the  scene  tlie  energetic  governor  of  Mesopotamia, 
Marwan  b.  Muhammad  [?.?»'.]  s grandson  of  the  caliph 
Marwan  I.  The  victory  of  *Ayn  al-^jair  [g.Jf.J  or 
'Andjar  in  the  Bika'  broke  the  resistance  of  his  adver- 
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ihe  Syrian  Yemenrs,  Becoming  caliph  in 
127/744,  Marwan  II  moved  his  capital  to  Harran 
(Mesopotamia),  which  brought  him  nearer  to  the  trou- 
bled region  of  the  E^azfra  but  alienated  the  Syrians 
from  him*  He  eichausted  himself  in  putting  down  such 
rebellions  as  those  of  the  ^aritljites.  The  ^Abb5$id$ 
were  now  secretly  conspiring  against  the  Umayyad 
dynasty*  Taking  advantage  of  the  disalfection  in  Syria, 
Abu  ”1-* Abbas  al-Saflah  [^.r^*]  had  himself  proclaimed 
caliph  at  Kufa  (132/749).  After  his  defeat  on  the 
Great  ZSb  (132/750),  MarwSn  had  to  evacuate 
Mesopotamia,  and  then  Syria.  Abandoned  by  the 
Syrians,  he  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  he  died  at 
Abii$rr  in  Dhu  TKa^da  132/Junc  750*  The  Umayyads 
were  everywhere  pursued  and  exterminated*  their 
tombs  desecrated,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the 
winds.  The  Syrians  tried  in  vain  to  regain  their  lost 
ground.  They  raised  the  “white  flag”  of  the  Umayyads 
in  opposition  to  the  “black  flag”  of  the  ^Abbasids. 
They  found  too  late  that  by  indiflTerence  to  the  fall 
of  the  Umayyads  they  had  thrown  away  the  future 
and  supremacy  of  Syria.  Tliey  hoped  henceforth  for 
speedy,  chiliastic  coming  of  al-Sufyanr  [f.u*],  a nabonal 
hero  and  champion  of  Syrian  liberty.  As  his  name 
shows,  al«Sufyanr,  was  to  be  a descendant  of  Abu 
Sufyan  and  the  line  of  Mu^awiya*  He  was  to  bring 
back  the  golden  age  and  the  happy  days  of  the 
dynasty,  the  memory  of  which  his  name  perpetuates. 

The  Umayyad  court  at  Damascus,  and  the  caliphal 
residences  scattered  up  and  down  Syria,  became  lively 
cultural  centres  once  Arabic  literature  revived  after  its 
period  of  quiescence  during  the  period  of  the  early 
Arab  conquests  [see  I (a)].  The  Monophysite 

Chrisdan  al-Akhtal  (^*tJ.,  and  Blach^^re,  HlAj  iii,  466- 
74;  Salma  Jayyusi,  in  Comb.  hist.  Arahk  iU.,  i.  Arabic 
htcmiure  t&  Ihf  md  qf  the  period^  Cambridge 

1983,  396-401),  of  the  tribe  from  the  Rabl'a  group 
of  Tagiilib  [g*p.],  was  the  eulogist  of  the  caliphs  from 
Mu^awiya  to  al-Walrd  T;  Djarfr  and  HIA^  in, 

484-95;  Jayyusi,  401-9)  was  the  proponent  of  the  Kaysi 
cause  at  Damascus  under  ‘Abd  al-Malik  and  al-VValid 
I:  al-Faraaidak  , and  Jayyusi,  iW.  a?*)  was  likewise 
the  champion  of  Kays  and  especially  of  his  own  tribe 
of  Tamfm,  under  several  rulers  from  "^Abd  al -Malik 
to  Hi^hSm*  Their  poetry  also  reflected  the  fierce  tribal 
rivalry  of  South  and  North  Arabs  which  at  times 
racked  the  Syrian  countryside  and  was  to  contribute 
to  the  fall  of  Umayyad  power  there.  The  achievements 
of  Umayyad  art  and  architecture,  concentrated  in 
Syria,  are  described  in  umayyads*  Art  and  architec- 
ture. 

We  also  have  the  first  appearance  of  sectarian  cur^ 
rents  within  the  mainstream  of  the  Islam  of  the  time, 
such  as  that  of  the  Kadariyya  [^.i^*},  which  had  rep- 
resentatives in  Syria  and  which  came  to  attract  the 
wrath  of  Hi^am  and  subsequent  caliphs;  and 
Damascus  seems  to  have  been  a lively  centre  of 
Muslim-ChrLsdan  debate  and  polemics,  even  though 
the  correspondence  allegedly  between  ^Umar  II  and 
the  Byzantine  Emperor  Leo  HI  is  presumably  the 
work  of  a Syrian  Muslim  rather  than  of  the  caliph 
himself. 

Agriculture  remainded  flourishing  in  spite  of  the 
greed  of  the  exchequer.  As  a result  of  the  war  with 
Byzantium,  maritime  trade  had  considerably  dimin- 
ished* On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
empire  had  opened  up  possibiiides  in  Persia  and  the 
east  to  the  Syrians,  but  they  were  soon  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  commercial  cities  of  'I raft,  notably 
Basra.  Syrian  commerce,  so  active  in  the  rime  of 
Jusfinian,  became  dormant  under  the  Arabs*  When 
maritime  relations  were  resumed,  it  was  the  western 


peoples  who  secured  the  advantage  from  it,  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  From  the  time  of  the  Marwanids, 
the  great  towns  of  inland  Syria“Damascus,  IJim?, 
etc. — began  to  be  Islamiscd  a*s  a result  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  military  cantonments.  The  subject  races 
learned  Arabic,  without,  however,  abandoning  Aramaic 
or  Greek.  Decimated  by  epidemics,  famine,  civil  strife 
and  foreign  wars,  the  Arab  population  of  Syria  grew 
slowly*  If  wc  neglect  local  outbursts  of  fanaticism, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  systematic  persecution  or  pros- 
elytising encouraged  by  the  authorities.  The  latter  only 
exercised  pressure  on  the  Christians  of  Arab  race,  the 
TanOy]  and  T aghlib.  The  Kalb  and  other  Syrian 
tribes  had  adopted  Islam  soon  after  the  conquest. 

In  spite  of  their  position  as  second-class  citizens, 
this  was  a period  of  marked  tranquillity  and  toler- 
ance for  non-Muslims,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  trou- 
bles that  awaited  them  under  the  ^Abb^ids.  For  the 
Arabs,  paid  and  fed  by  the  state,  it  was  a golden 
age,  a continual  feast,  and  their  chiefs,  growing  rich 
in  exploiting  the  provinces,  acquired  enormous  for- 
tunes. 

The  history  of  Syria  at  this  time  is  essentially  that 
of  the  Umayyad  dynasty.  Hence  see  umayyads,  and 
mtanwhUe,  ""A.A.  ""Abd  Dixon,  The  Umc^ad  caiiphate 
65-86/ 684-705,  a political  study,  London  1971; 

G,  Rotter,  Die  Umqjy^en  und  der  zumte  Burgerkneg  {680^ 

692),  Wiesbaden  1982;  G.R.  Hawdng,  The  jvrst 
^ Islam.  The  Umayyad  caliphate  A.D.  661-750,  Loncton 
1986. 

*Abbasid  and  Fa  dm  id  Syria.  With  the  fall  of 
the  Umayyads,  Syria  lost  its  privileged  position,  and 
ceased  to  form  the  centre  of  a vast  empire.  It  found 
itself  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a simple  province,  and 
jealously  watched  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the 
old  regime.  The  capital  of  the  caliphate  was  moved 
across  the  Euphrates.  Straining  under  a power,  the 
hostility  of  which  they  never  ceased  to  feel,  the  Syrians 
found  themselves  systematically  excluded  from  all  share 
in  government  affairs,  as  they  continued  to  be  under 
the  Farimid  and  succeeding  rulers*  The  caliphs  of 
Baghdad  only  intervened  in  Syria  to  make  it  feci  its 
position  of  inferiority  by  inflicting  increased  taxation 
on  it.  Driven  to  extremes  by  the  exactions  of  the 
caliph^s  agents,  the  Christians  of  Ivebanon  attempted 
without  success  to  gain  their  freedom  in  759-60.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Pilgrimage  or  of  the  war  against 
the  Byzantines,  the  caliphs  al-Mansur,  aJ-Mahdr,  Harun 
al-Rashid  and  al-Ma*mun  passed  through  Syria.  In 
the  midst  of  the  troubles  that  preceded  the  accession 
of  al-Ma’mun  (813-833),  the  position  of  the  Christians 
be  came  intolerable  and  many  of  them  migrated  to 
Cyprus. 

In  the  later  2nd/8th  century  and  the  early  3ird/9th 
one,  Syria  became  the  centre  of  power  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Salih  b.  ""All  uncle  of  the  caliphs  al-Sailah 

and  al-Man^ur,  who  took  over  the  Umayyad  estates 
there  and  married  the  widow  of  MarwSn  TI*  He  and 
his  descendants  were  prominent  in  the  frontier  war- 
fare with  Byzantium  in  northern  Syria,  the  region  of 
the  and  \ij.vu.  and  sA*nfA.  I].  $alih^s 

son  ^Abd  al-Malik  later  brought  the  support  of  Syrian  rnm 
troops  to  the  side  of  al-Amfri  in  the  civil  warfare  with'®' 
the  latter’s  brother  al-Ma*mun. 

The  misfortunes  of  their  country,  the  loss  of  its 
autonomy,  could  not  induce  Kay  sis  and  Vamanis  to 
forget  their  regrettable  differences,  which  ended  by 
weakening  the  Syrians  and  dooming  to  failure  their 
efforts  to  shake  off  the  'Abbasid  yoke.  A descendant 
of  Mu*Awiya,  ^AlF  b,  "Abd  Allah  al-Sufy^f,  raised  the 
“white  standard”  which  had  become  the  symbol  of 
Syrian  independence.  But  to  gel  the  support  of  the 
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Kalbls,  he  alienated  the  Kaysis  (193-7/809-13)* 
Another  risirig  was  no  more  successfuL  An  Arab  of 
obscure  antecedents,  named  Abu  Harb  of  YamanT 
origin,  called  al-Mubarka*  “the  veiled  one”  i^-],  pro- 
claimed himself  the  Sufyanf  (see  above).  The  indif- 
ference of  the  j^ysfs  once  again  brought  about  his 
defeat  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  ai-Mu^tasim  (2lS- 
27/833-47).  The  caliph  aJ-Mutawakki]  (232-47/847- 
61)  thought  of  shifting  his  capital  and  Imng  in 
Damascus.  A mutiny  in  his  ^ard  forced  him  to  return 
to  Mesopotamia.  His  reigti!  was  a period  of  severe 
trial  for  the  Christians  of  Syria.  From  his  reign  dates, 
for  the  most  part,  the  intolerant  legislation,  which 
became  traditionally  but  implausibly  attributed  to 
‘Umar  I:  die  wearing  of  a special  chess,  the  prohi- 
bition of  riding  on  horseback,  etc.  [see  tati yar]  . 
Numerous  churches  were  turned  into  mosques*  At  this 
dale,  there  were  no  longer  any  Chrisdans  of  Arab 
stock  in  Syria,  Under  the  Umayyads,  the  Tanulsli  had 
resisted  all  advances  of  the  government.  The  caliph 
al-Mahdi  (158-69/775-85),  however,  forced  them  to 
convert. 

In  293/906  an  agitator  claiming  to  be  the  SulyanF 
was  arrested.  This  was  the  last  attempt  at  an  Umayyad 
restoration;  it  failed  before  the  apathy  of  the  demor- 
alised Syrians.  A Turkish  Mamluk,  Ahmad  b.  Ti^lbn 
already  caliphal  governor  of  Egypt,  invaded 
Syria  under  pretext  of  defending  it  against  the 
Byzantines,  and  ruled  it  as  an  autonomous  province. 
The  dynasty  which  he  founded  had  only  an  ephemeral 
existence  (254-92/868-905),  as  had  that  of  the 
Ilthshidids  (323-58/935-69),  who  repeated  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Tulunids.  In  the  intervals  the  fringes  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  as  far  as  Damascus  and  Ramla 
had  been  devastated  by  the  Garmathians  [see  karmatT], 
who  left  behind  them  the  germ  of  Isma^ilr  doctrines. 
From  the  time  of  the  the  country  may  polit- 

ically speaking  be  considered  lost  to  the  *Abh^ids. 
Their  power  was  only  felt  there  during  a few  brief 
periods  of  restoration. 

In  their  turHj  the  Bedouin  tribes  wished  to  cake 
their  share  in  plundering  an  empire  in  decay.  A 
Taghhbf  clan,  the  Banu  Hamdan  [see  i^MoANros], 
found  themselves  entrusted  with  the  reconquest  of 
Syria  for  the  Ikhshldids  and  checking  the  Byzantine 
advance.  They  installed  themselves  as  masters  of  the 
north  of  the  country,  without,  however,  breaking  with 
the  ^Abbasid  caliphate.  The  most  famous  of  these 
fiamd^id  dmfrs  was  Sayf  al-DawLa  [j.i'-],  who  in  his 
court  at  Aleppo,  showed  himself  an  enlightened  patron 
of  arts  and  letters  (333-56/945-67).  After  the  fall  of 
the  Hamd^iids  (394/1004),  in  spite  of  a brief  * Ah  b5sid 
reaction  at  Damascus  (364-6/975-7)*  Syria  feU  into 
and  remained  for  over  a century  (366-491/977-1098) 
in  the  hands  of  an  'AJid,  or  more  accurately,  IsmS'ilr, 
dynasty^  that  of  the  Fapmids 

Having  conquered  Egypt,  the  Fapmid  armies 
invaded  Syria  (358/969),  and  conquered  Palestine  and 
then  Damascus,  without  encountering  any  particular 
resistance.  In  the  centre  and  north  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  form  the  Egyptian  conquest  took.  TTie  direct 
authority  of  the  Farimids  was  enforced  so  long  as 
their  troops  occupied  the  region.  After  their  depar- 
ture, the  local  amirs  did  as  they  pleased  without  openly 
breaking  with  the  suzerain  in  Cairo.  F3^ti™id  rule  was 
only  kept  up  in  Syria  by  continually  dismissing  the 
agents  to  whom  it  was  forced  to  delegate  its  author- 
ity, thus  perpetuating  administrative  instability.  In 
Palestine  it  had  to  reckon  with  the  ^ta^rahids  [y.if.]. 
These  amlrz  of  the  tribe  of  Tayyi’  arrogated  to  them- 
selves for  over  a century  a regular  hegemony  over 
the  nomad  Syrians.  In  the  reign  of  al-H^m  (386- 


411/996-1021  the  Banu  3-Diarr5h  amused 

themselves  by  appointing  an  anti-caliph,  and  then 
sending  him  back  to  Mecca,  whence  they  had  brought 
him.  In  Tyre  a humble  boatman  succeeded  for  a time 
in  declaring  himself  independent  (387/997). 

Taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy,  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus  Phocas  (963-9)  had  conquered  Northern 
Syria.  His  successors,  John  Tzimisces  (969-76)  and 
Basil  IT  (976- 1025),  easily  conquered  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  and  the  Phoenician  coast.  Of  all  these  con- 
quests, all  that  the  Byzantines  were  able  to  keep  for 
over  a century  was  the  "duchy”  of  Antioch,  which 
included  northern  Syria,  except  the  amfrate  of  Aleppo. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  caliph  aJ-H^m  with 
whom  is  connected  tlie  origin  of  the  Druze  [see  al* 
ourCz].  This  prince  quarrelled  with  the  Christians  and 
ordered  the  Basilica  of  the  Resurrection  in  Jerusalem 
to  be  destroyed.  Syria  gradually  detached  itself  from 
Egypt,  In  the  midst  of  the  political  disorders,  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  Bedouins  increased.  In  415- 
I024j  the  Banu  Mird^  of  the  Kaysf  tribe  of 

Kilab  established  themselves  in  Aleppo,  and  held  it 
with  interruptions  till  472/1079* 

By  this  time  the  SaldjQks  had  already  gained 
a footing  in  Syria,  The  provinces  of  Syria  fell  into 
their  jjower,  Damascus  in  467/1075.  Al  Jerusalem  a 
SaJd|uk  amn,  Artuk  b.  Ekscb,  founded  a local  dynasty 
(479-80/1086-7).  In  477/1084,  the  Greeks  lost  An- 
tioch, their  last  possession  in  Syria.  Syria  was  now 
divided  into  two  Saldjuk  princip^des,  that  of  Aleppo 
and  that  of  Damascus.  Sal^Qk  smtr^  more  or  less 
independent  commanded  at  Aleppo  and  Hims,  all 
at  war  with  one  another  [see  saldjCxids.  IIL  4J, 
At  Tripoli,  a humble  founded  the  dynasty  of 

the  Banu  ‘Amm^  To  the  south  of  this  town, 

the  towns  on  the  coaist  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians.  Into  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  this  piece- 
meal discribution  of  territory,  came  the  armies  of  the 
Crusaders. 

The  persistent  hostiljt>'  shown  by  the  ^Abbasids  to 
the  intellectuals  of  Syria,  the  political  anarchy,  the 
rule  of  Turkish  adventurers,  were  all  circumstances 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing, but  a few  poets  gathered  at  the  court  of  the 
Hamdanlds  and  Mird^ds  of  Aleppo.  The  patronage 
of  Sayf  al-Dawla  encouraged  the  preparation  of  the 
celebrated  KUdb  al-Ag^ani  and  supported  the  poet  al- 
Mutanabbl  [fl'-i?.].  Less  tolerant  than  the  Umayyads, 
the  authorities  begaji  to  encourage  conversion  to  Islam. 
Arabic  slowly  began  to  take  the  place  of  Aramaic  as 
the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the  original  inhab- 
itants, who  began  to  speak  and  write  in  it.  The  end 
of  this  period  coincides  with  the  spread  of  the  madrasas 
[^.p.],  which  appeared  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Saldiuks,  especially  in  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The 
lack  of  respect  into  which  the  ‘AbbSsid  caliphate  had 
fallen  adversely  aifected  orthodox  Islam;  this  backlash 
favoured  the  growth  in  Syria  of  sects  practising  ini- 
tiation and  following  the  §hra:  the  Druze,  Isma'ilTs, 
Nu^ayiis  and  ImamTs. 

Tlie  exactions  of  the  ^Abb^Ld  and  Fadmid  agents 
diminished  without,  however,  destroying  the  great  vital- 
it>^  of  the  country.  In  31 1/923,  a governor  of  Damascus 
was  sentenced  to  pay  300,000  dinars  to  the  treasury. 

The  northern  fringes  of  Syria  naturally  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  Byzantine -Arab  frontier  war- 
fare there,  and  there  were  additionally  the  ravages  of 
the  Bedouins  in  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
land,  who  secured  an  increased  ascendancy  in  the 
countryside  there  after  the  decline  of  *Abbasid  con- 
trol and  the  failure  of  the  Fatimids  to  establish  last- 
ing authority  there.  The  ascendancy  of  the  EG  lab  in 
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Aleppo  and  northern  Syria  has  been  mentioned.  The 
e^fae  lions  and  conflscadons  of  the  tjlanidanids  in  noith- 
em  Syria  and  the  Qjazira  are  denounced  by  the  trav- 
ellcr  Ibn  Haw^al,  in  partictilar,  those  of  Na^ir  al-Dawla 
aJ-Hasan  (317-58/929-69)  as  causes  of  agrieultural 
decline.  There  were,  however,,  compensatory  economic 
trends.  Al-MukaddasT  testifies  to  the  vitality  of  the 
Syrian  cities  and  their  artisanaJ  activities.  Sugar  cane 
cultivation  was  introduced  into  Syria  in  the  3rd-4th/ 
9th- 10th  centuries^  and  became  extensive  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  and  in  the  Jordan  valley,  with 
factories  or  refineries  springing  up  there  [see 

suKKAft].  Syria  also  became  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  centres  of  the  Middle  East  for 
paper,  and  NS?ir-i  Khusraw  described  the  paper 

of  Tripoli  as  even  better  than  that  of  Samarkand,  the 
original  centre  of  the  industry  in  the  Islamic  world 
[see  kAchad].  Sec  in  general,  Muhsin  D.  Yusuf, 
Economic  surv^  of  Syria  during  the  imth  and  cm- 

Berlin  1985.  A demographic  factor  in  the  his- 
tory of  Syria  in  mediaeval  times  was  the  incidence 
O'f  plague  outbreaks  there,  and  wabd^  *aztm  is  men- 
tioned at  such  times  as  469/1076-7,  537/1142-3, 
558/1  163  and  656'-7/ 1258-9,  culminating  in  the  noto- 
rious Black  Death  of  the  8th/ 1 4th  century.  See  M.W. 
Dols,  The  Black  Death  in  the  Middle  Eost^  Princeton 
1977,  32-5,  143  IT. 

Syria  under  the  Franks.  On  21  October  1097, 
the  army  of  the  Crusaders  appeared  before  the  wads 
of  Antioch.  After  a very  laborious  siege,  they  entered 
it  on  3 June  1098,  Then  following  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  through  the  mountains  of  the  Nusayris  and 
along  the  coasts  the  Franks,  now  reduced  to  40,000 
men,  debouched  before  Jerusalem.  The  city,  which 
the  Faiimids  had  just  retaken  from  the  Artukids,  was 
taken  by  assault  on  15  July  1099,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  elected,  head  of  the  new  Latin  state  (1099- 
1100),  Bui  the  first  Frankish  king  of  Jerusalem  was 
really  his  brother  and  successor,  Baldwin  I.  He  con- 
quered the  towns  on  the  coast,  Arsuf,  Caesarea,  Acre, 
Sidon,  Beirut  and  Tripoli  (1  109-10).  This  brave  leader, 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  crusading  sovereigns,  died 
during  an  expedition  against  Egypt  (1118).  Hb  suc- 
cessor, Baldwin  II  du  Bourg,  captured  Tyre  in  1 124; 
he  failed  before  Damascus,  but  the  town  had  to 
promise  to  pay  tribute. 

It  was  towards  1 1 30  that  the  Latin  kingdom  attained 
its  greatest  extent,  stretching  from  Diyarbakr  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  In  Syria  its  frontier  never  crossed 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Orontes  nor  the  crest  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  The  great  cities  of  the  interior,  Aleppo, 
IJama,  Hi  ms,  BaMabakk  and  Damascus,  while  agree- 
ing to  pay  tribute,  remained  independent.  The  Iting- 
dom  consisted  of  a confederation  of  four  feudal  states: 
I . On  the  east,  the  county  of  Edessa  lay  along  the 
two  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  2.  In  the  north  the  prin- 
cipality of  Antioch  included  in  its  protectorate 
Armenian  Cilicia.  3.  In  the  centre  the  county  of 
Tripoli  stretched  from  the  fort  of  Margat  (al-Marl^b 
to  the  Nahr  al-Kalb.  4.  Lastly  came  the  royal 
domains,  or  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  strictly  speaking. 
It  included  all  cisjordan  Palestine  and,  in  Transjordan, 
the  ancient  districts  of  Moab  and  Edom,  which  became 
the  seigneuty  of  Crac  (Karak  and  of  Montreal 

[sec  ^awbak]  “in  the  land  of  Oultre-Jourdain'".  For 
a lime  it  had  a dependency,  the  port  of  Ayla-^Akaba. 
To  defend  these  possessions,  the  Ciusaders  built  strong 
castles:  the  Crac  des  Chevalict^  (Hrin  al-Akrad  [9.1^.]), 
Chasicl- Blanc  (l^afitha  [9.^.]),  Maraclca  (Marakiyya), 
Margat  (al-Mar^ab)  and,  in  southern  Lebanon, 
Beaufort  (Shaliqf  AmQn).  Lastly,  in  Transjordan,  the 
two  massive  fortresses  of  Crac  and  Montreal. 


After  the  death  of  Baldwin  II  (1131),  the  decline 
of  the  Laitin  state  began;  it  was  hastened  by  the  iso- 
lation of  the  Crusaders  and  their  lack  of  unity.  The 
Byzantines  claimed  the  rights  of  a suzerain  over  the 
north  of  the  kingdom.  The  Armenians  sought  to  form 
a national  state  for  themselves  in  the  region  of  the 
Taurus.  Instead  of  coming  to  an  agreement,  Franks, 
Byzantines  and  Armenians  only  succeeded  in  enfee- 
bling one  another  to  the  advantage  of  the  Muslims, 
who  were  gathered  round  remarkable  leaders  like 
Zangf,  Nur  al-Dm  and  8^^  aJ-Dm  [9.1^.],  Baldwin 
III  (1  144-62)  resumed  the  siege  of  Damascus  (23-8 
July  1148),  without  any  more  success  than  his  pre- 
decessors. Already  lord  of  Aleppo,  Nur  al-Dln  inst^cd 
himself  in  Damascus.  Amauryv  Ling  of  Jerusalem  from 
1 162,  formed  the  bold  project  of  seizing  the  heritage 
of  the  dying  dynasty  of  the  Fatimids.  He  was  antici- 
pated by  Nur  aJ-Dln,  The  latter  sent  his  lieutenant, 
the  Kurd  Salih  al-Dfn,  to  Egypt.  On  the  death  of 
the  last  Farimid  caliph,  8al^  al-Din  proclaimed  him- 
self Independent  in  Egypt,  and  founded  the  Ayytibid 
dynasty  [9.P.J  there,  then  seized  Damascus  from  the 
sons  of  Nur  aJ-Dln.  On  4 July  1 1 87,  at  Hattfn  or 
Hi^iln  [9.ifJ  between  Tiberias  and  Nazareth,  the  whole 
Christian  army  under  Guy  dc  Lusignan  frU  into  the 
hand!^  of  Sal^  al-Drn.  Jerusalem  capitulated  on  2 
October  following.  Deprived  of  their  defenders,  the 
other  cities,  except  Antioch,  Tripoli  and  Tyre,  had 
to  surrender. 

The  preaching  of  the  Third  Crusade  brought  to 
the  camp  before  Acre,  which  the  Franks  had  been 
besieging  for  two  years,  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
and  Richard  Coeur-cle-Lion  of  England.  The  town 
surrendered  on  19  July  1191.  A truce  between  the 
belligerents  ceded  the  coast  from  Jaffa  10  Tyre  to  the 
Crusaders.  In  default  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  had 
been  unable  lo  reconquer,  Acre  was  henceforth  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  death  of  8al^  al-Din 
produced  dissension  among  his  numerous  heirs.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  II  took  advantage  of  the  discord 
to  negotiate  with  al-MaJIk  al-KamiJ  [94?.],  Ayytibid 
sultan  of  Egypt,  for  the  cession  of  Jerus^em  and  other 
places  of  no  strategic  importance.  Threatened  by  the 
sons  of  Salih  al-Drn,  who  had  made  an  aUiance  with 
the  Franks,  their  uncle  al- Malik  al-Kamil  called  in 
the  help  of  the  Kh’^'arazmians,  who  crushed  the  com- 
bined Syrian  and  Frankish  forces  near  Qhazza  (1244) 
and  enabled  the  Egyptians  to  occupy  Jerusalem, 
Damascus  and  Hims. 

The  Seventh  Crusade  brought  St,  Louis  to  Syria 
after  the  check  to  his  expedidon  to  Egypt.  For  four 
years  (1250-4)  he  was  engaged  in  fording  the  towns 
of  the  coast.  It  was  the  MamJuk  sultans,  Baybars, 
jf^alSwun  and  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  son  of  the  latter, 
who  dealt  the  last  blow  to  the  L^tin  kingdom.  Acre 
fell  (31  May  1291)  after  a heroic  defence.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  months,  Tyre,  Hayf^,  8aydl,  Beirut 
and  Tartu 5 were  taken  or  evacuated.  *AthlFth  [9.1;^,], 
the  imposing  fortress  between  Hayfa  and  Caesarea, 
was  the  last  to  surrender  (14  August  1291).  The 
Frankish  colonies  in  Syria  were  at  an  end. 

The  Crusades  introduced  into  Syria  die  feudal 
organisation  of  contemporary'  Europe.  The  elective" 
character  of  the  kingship  soon  gave  place  to  dynas- 
tic succession.  ITte  king  only  ruled  directly  the 
Palestinian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  His  authority^  was 
limited  by  the  privileges  of  the  three  orders:  the  cleigy, 
nobility  and  bourgeoisie.  “He  cannot,”  notes  UsSma 
b.  Munkidh  “annul  the  decisions  of  the  Court 

of  Seigneurs.”  The  authority  of  the  great  feudatories 
wiihin  their  principalities  was  circumscribed  in  the 
same  way.  Agricultural  seridom  was  retained,  as  had 
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been  the  custom  in  Syria*  The  name  “pouJains”  {pid- 
lani)  was  given  to  the  issue  of  marriages  between 
Franks  and  natives;  the  etymology  of  this  word  is  still 
obscure*  army  was  recruited  not  only  from  Franks 
but  also  from  Armenians  and  Maronites.  The  Turco- 
poloi  were  the  Muslim  auxiliaries.  The  position 

of  Muslims  and  Jews  recalled  that  of  the  Dhitmms  in 
Muslim  lands,  with  this  difference  that  they  were  not 
so  heavily  taxed.  According  to  Ibn  £^ubayr,  his  co- 
religionists did  not  conceal  their  satisfaction  with 
Frankish  rule. 

Every  principality  had  its  own  silver  coin.  There 
were  also  gold  ducats,  “besants  sarracenats”,  or  “sar- 
rasins”  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  Commerce,  more  or 
less  dormant  since  the  Aiab  conquest,  again  became 
active  as  a result  of  maritime  relations  with  the  west, 
which  were  never  greater.  The  principal  ports  were 
Acre,  Tyre  and  Trijx)!!.  In  the  principalities  of  the 
north,  the  terminus  for  continental  trade  was  La  Liche 
(Ladhildyya  or  Soudin  (Suwaydiyya  now 

called  Port  St.  Simeon.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Phoenicians  to  find  a period  of  so  great 
economic  activity. 

The  state  of  war  hampered,  but  did  not  put  a stop 
to  intellectual  activity  among  the  Muslims  of  Syria. 
In  Damascus,  Ibn  al-Kal^isf  was  busy  with  his  his- 
tory, and  Ibn  ^AsSUcir  finished  his  monumental  ency- 
clopaedia, the  Ta*nlsit  Dimastf^,  devoted  to  individuals 
who  had  a more  or  less  remote  connection  with  Syria. 
At  the  end  of  his  troubled  career,  the  amir  of  Shayzar. 
Usiima  b.  Munkidh,  produced  an  autobiography  which 
is  very  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Franks  and  Muslims.  Barhebraeus,  a 
Syrian  and  Mesopotamian,  wrote  Arabic  and  Syriac 
with  equal  elegance.  It  was  in  this  last  language  that 
the  Jacobite  cleric  wrote  a voluminous  CkronicU  [see 
IBN  al-^ibrT].  Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews  studied 
medicine  with  success.  Never,  except  in  the  Roman 
period,  had  there  been  so  much  build^g.  The  fortresses 
built  by  the  Crusaders  are  wonderful  specimens  of 
mediaeval  military  architecture.  Among  the  churches 
which  they  built,  we  mention  that  of  Djubayl.  the 
monumental  basilica  at  Tarsus  and  the  graceful  cathe- 
dral of  John  the  Baptist,  now  the  great  mosque  of 
Beirut,  with  its  walls  once  covered  with  pictures.  Many 
Crusading  lords  had  adopted  Syrian  customs  {tabal- 
laduy  in  the  words  of  Usama).  In  the  collaboration  of 
Franks  and  natives  was  hailed,  as  by  Pope  Honorius 
III,  a Nova  Francia,  the  dawn  of  a new  civilisation. 
The  destruction  of  the  Latin  kingdom  destroyed  any 
hopes  based  on  it.  The  coming  of  the  Turkish  slave 
dynasty  of  the  Mamluks  opened  a period  of  anarchy 
such  as  Syria  had  not  yet  seen. 

Mamluk  Syria.  We  have  already  given  a resume 
of  the  exploits  of  the  early  Mamluk  Suites  against 
the  crusader  principalities.  Fearing  a return  of  the 
Franks  and  the  war^ips  of  the  Europ>can  navy,  which 
ruled  the  Mediterranean,  the  Mamluks  began  to  lay 
waste  the  towns  of  the  coast,  not  even  excepting 
the  most  prosperous,  Acre,  Tyre  and  Tripoli;  they 
demolished  the  citadels  at  Sidon  and  Beirut,  and 
Tripoli  was  rebuilt  two  miles  from  the  coast.  See  on 
Mamluk  maritime  and  naval  policy,  D.  Ayalon,  The 
Mamluks  and  naval  power.  A new  phase  of  the  struggle  between 
Islam  and  Christian  Europe^  in  Procs.  of  the  Israel  Acad,  of 
Sciences  and  Humanities^  i (1965),  1-12,  also  in  his  Studies 
on  the  Mamluks  of  Egypt  {1 250- 1 51 7)^  Variorum,  London 
1977,  no.  VI;  bahrtyya.  II.  The  navy  of  the  Mamluks. 
From  the  administrative  point  of  view,  they  retained 
the  old  Ayyubid  appanages  and  divided  Syria  into  six 
main  districts  called  mamlakas  or  n^dbas:  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  Hama,  Tripoli,  Safad  and  Karak  (Trans- 


jordania).  See  for  details,  M.  Gaudelroy-Demombynes, 

La  Sfoie  d Vipoque  des  Mamebuks  d'apres  Us  auteurs  arabesy 
Paris  1923. 

The  past  history  of  Damascus  assured  its  nd*ib^  or 
viceroy,  not  only  authority  over  his  Syrian  colleagues, 
but  a special  prestige  of  his  own.  This  high  official 
had  litde  difficulty  in  p>ersuading  himself  that  he  had 
the  same  rights  to  the  throne  as  his  suzerain  in  Egypt. 

To  guard  against  the  ambition  of  the  Syrian  nd^ibs, 

Cairo  took  care  to  change  them  continually  b. 

Yahyi,  Ta^riih  Hi  Buhtur).  Never  did  instability  of  gov- 
ernment and  greed  of  rulers,  uncertain  of  the  mor- 
row, attain  such  proportions.  Lebanon  continued  to 
enjoy  a kind  of  autonomy.  The  dissenting  Muslims 
of  the  Lebanese  highlands — Druze  and  Imamfs — took 
advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  Mamluks,  occupied 
with  the  Franks  and  Mongols,  to  proclaim  their  inde- 
pendence. All  the  forces  of  Syria  had  to  be  mobilised, 
and  a long  and  bitter  war  followed  (692-704/1293- 
1305),  which  ended  in  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  rebels  and  the  devastation  of  central  Lebanon. 

The  Mongol  II  lUi&ns  of  Persia  were  burning 
to  avenge  the  military  defeats  which  the  Mamluks 
had  inflicted  upon  them.  The  most  energetic  of  these 
sovereigns,  Qhazan  (694-703/1295-1304),  in  698/1299 
secured  the  support  of  the  Armenians  and  Georgians 
as  well  as  of  the  Franks  of  Cyprus,  and  routed  the 
Mamluks  near  Hims.  The  troops  occupied  Damascus, 
and  advanced  up  to  Qhazza.  The  Egyptians  having 
again  invaded  Syria,  Qhazan  recrossed  ^e  Euphrates 
to  meet  them,  but  he  was  defeated  in  502/1303  at 
March  al-Suffar  [q.v."]  near  Damascus.  Syria  had  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  the  coming  of  the  Burdjfs,  who  in 
784/1 382  replaced  the  Bahri  dynasty.  They  “pre- 
served,” Ibn  lySs  tells  us,  “the  old  laws”,  that  is  to 
say  the  anarchical  rule  of  their  predecessors.  Sultan 
Farabi  (801-15/1399-1412  [^.p.])  had  to  begin  the 
reconquest  of  Syria  no  less  than  seven  times.  The 
year  1 40 1 /803-4  coincided  with  the  invasion  of  TfmQr 
[^.».].  After  the  capture  of  Aleppo,  which  they  sacked, 
his  hordes  appeared  before  Damascus.  The  town  hav- 
ing agreed  to  surrender,  the  TTmQrid  forces  plundered 
it  methodically.  The  majority  of  the  able-bodied  inhab- 
itants were  carried  off  into  slavery,  especially  artists, 
architects,  workers  in  steel  and  glass.  They  were  almost 
all  taken  to  Samarkand.  Fire  was  then  set  to  the  city, 
to  the  mosque  of  the  Umayyads  and  other  monu- 
ments. Ttmur  led  back  his  army  and  left  Syria  a prey 
to  epidemics  and  bands  of  brigands.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  plateaux  of  Anatolia,  the  power  of  the  Ottomans 
was  gathering.  The  capture  of  Constantinople 
(857/1453)  had  increased  their  ambition.  Death  alone 
prevented  Me  hemmed  II  FStih  from  invading  Syria. 

His  successors  did  not  cease  preparations.  Ka’itbay 
(872-901/1468-96)  and  Bayezfd  II  [q.v.}  signed  a treaty 
of  peace,  but  it  was  only  to  be  a truce. 

The  destruction  of  Baghdad  by  Hulegii  and  the 
fall  of  the  ‘AbbSsid  caliphate  had  shifted  the  centre 
of  the  Muslim  world  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  cultural  and  religious  pre-eminence  within  the 
Arab  world  of  Cairo  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Damascus, 
was  irrevocably  established.  Arabic  literature  entered 
into  one  of  its  most  active  and  quantitadvely  signifi- If-COITI 
cant  phases  during  the  Mamluk  period,  although  this 
literary  production  still  needs  fuller  evaluation  (as  does 
that  also  of  Turkish  writers  within  the  ethnically  IGp^ak 
Turkish  BahrT  MamlQk  society).  See  mamlOks.  Bibl., 
section  (i)  (b).  It  is,  however,  true  that  it  tended  to 
be  an  age  of  epitomisers,  compilers,  authors  of  hand- 
books and  encyclopaedias.  They  were  interested  in 
collecting  knowledge  and  learning  it  by  heart.  Among 
the  encyclopaedists  a special  place  must  be  given  to 
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the  worthy  SijihSb  al-Dln  Ibn  Fa<^  Allah  al-‘Umarf, 
author  of  the  Masdlik  al-ab^dr^  a voluminous  compi- 
lation of  a historical,,  geographical  and  literary  char- 
acter for  the  use  of  officials  of  the  Mamluk  chancellery. 
We  may  next  mention  Abu  ’l-Fida*  [^.».],  historian 
and  geographer,  and  the  geographer  ^ams  al-Din 
al-Dimashlu  (d.  727/1327),  markedly  inferior  to  his 
predecessor  al-Mukaddasi  The  versatile  al- 

Dhahabr  was  bom  in  Mesopotamia  but  lived 

and  died  in  Damascus  (784/1348  or  753/1352).  Ibn 
‘Arabsb^  (d.  854/1450)  was  the  author  of  a history 
of  Ttmur.  Al-i>afadT  (d.  764/1363  compiled  a 

great  biographical  dictionary,  $alih  b.  Yahya  (d. 
839/1436),  the  author  of  the  T^nhh  Bayr&t^  has  left 
us,  in  this  work  on  the  Amirs  of  the  Gharb,  the  best 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  I^ebanon  and  a valu- 
able supplement  to  the  annals  of  the  Frankish  states. 
Ibn  Taymiyya  and  his  pupil  Ibn  I^yyim  al-Djawziyva 
[^.w.]  were  amongst  the  most  original  figures  of  this 
period.  Their  writings  covered  the  whole  field  of 
Islamic  studies.  They  were  eager  polemicists  and  con- 
troversialists, concerned  with  what  they  viewed  as  both  j 
internal  and  external  threats  to  Islam;  and  they  are  j 
important  for  transmitting  the  lianbali  legal  and  polit-  ) 
ical  heritage  into  later  times  [see  hanabila],  when  it  \ 
was  subsequently  picked  up  by  the  1 2th/ 18th  century 
Arabian  reformer  Mul^ammad  b.  *Abd  al-Wahh5b  [see 
IBN  *ABD  al-wahhAb]  and  by  various  traditionalist- 
inclined  elements  in  North  Africa  [see  salafiyya.  1.], 
Egypt  and  Syria  [see  salafiyya.  2.],  and  Northern 
India,  loosely  but  not  always  entirely  accurately  called 
Neo-Wahhabi  [see  mxj^Ahid.  2.]. 

The  departure  of  the  Crusaders  marks  the  end  of 
a period  of  astonishing  economic  prosperity.  Syrian 
commerce  fell  back  into  stagnauon.  Litde  by  little, 
however,  necessity  forced  the  resumption  of  relations 
with  Europe.  The  decline  of  Acre,  Tyre  and  Tripoli, 
ruined  by  the  Mamiuks,  and  the  fall  (748/1347)  of 
the  Little  Armenian  kingdom  of  Cilicia  [sec  sTs],  to 
which  western  merchants  had  first  gone,  were  to  the 
advantage  of  Beirut.  For  over  a century  this  town 
became  the  principal  port  of  Syria.  Near  Damascus 
and  opposite  Cyprus — the  kingdom  of  the  laisignans 
and  rendezvous  of  the  European  shipping — Beirut  was  I 
every  year  visited  by  ships  of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  | 
Catalans,  Provencals  and  Rhodians.  These  various  I 
communities  had  henceforth  consuls  as  their  repre-  | 
sentatives,  officially  recognised  by  the  MamlQks  and  | 
receiving  a grant  or  ((idmak^ya.  On  the  other  hand,  | 
the  Cairo  government  regarded  them  as  “hostages”  | 
(rahtna)  (Khalfl  al-Z§hirI};  it  held  them  responsible  not  i 
only  for  those  under  their  jurisdiction,  but  also  for 
acts  of  hostility  by  corsairs.  The  consuls  protected  pil- 
grims and  intervened  if  required  on  behalf  of  native 
Christians.  Thus  we  already  have  the  system  of  capit-  ' 
ulations  which  was  to  be  developed  in  succeeding  cen-  I 
turics  [sec  imtiyAzAt].  For  trade  during  this  period, 
see  W.  Heyd,  Histone  du  commerce  du  La^t  au  Moyen- 
AgjCy  ^Leipzig  1923,  i,  129-426,  ii,  23-64;  E.  Ashtor, 

A social  and  economic  history  of  the  Near  East  in  the  Middle 
London  1976,  202  AT.,  285  ff.;  idem,  Levant  trade 
in  the  later  Middle  AgeSy  Princeton  1983,  esp.  64-102. 
For  the  specific  connections  of  Mamluk  Egypt  and 
Syria  with  the  Italian  trading  cities,  see  J.  Wansbrough, 

A Mamluk  ambassador  to  Venice  in  913/ 1507 ^ in  BSOASy  ! 
xxvi  (1963),  503-30,  idem,  Venice  and  Florence  in  the 
Mamluk  commercial  privileges,  in  BSOAS,  xxviii  (1965), 
483-523;  idem,  A Mamluk  commercial  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Republic  of  Florence  894/1489,  in  S.M.  Stem  (ed.), 
Documents  fr^  Islamic  chanceries,  Oxford  1966,  3^79; 
idem.  The  safe-conduct  in  Muslim  chancery  practice,  in 
BSOAS,  xxxiv  (1971),  20-35. 


Syria  under  the  Ottomans.  With  the  opening 
of  the  10th/ 16th  century  the  rule  of  the  Mamiuks 
had  begun  to  break  up.  Their  exactions  had  exas- 
perated the  populace.  The  Ottoman  sultan,  SelFm  I 
[^.i/.],  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
invade  Syria.  Taking  the  initiative,  the  Mamluk  sultan, 
Klinsuh  al-GhawiT  [^.^.]  mobilised  his  forces,  and 
marched  via  Damascus  and  Aleppo  towards  Anatolia. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Dibik,  a day’s  journey  north 
of  Aleppo.  The  Turkish  artillery  and  the  Janissary 
infantry  scattered  disorder  through  the  Egyptian  ranks. 
K&nsuh  disappeared  in  the  disaster  of  D^bik  (25 
Ra^ab  922/24  August  1516  [see  mar^  dAbik]). 
Aleppo,  Damascus  and  the  towns  of  Syria  opened 
their  gates  to  the  conqueror  who  went  on  to  Egypt 
and  put  an  end  to  Mamluk  rule.  The  Turks  retained 
at  first  the  territorial  divisions  or  niydba.  The  Mamluk 
Qhaz^r,  n/Fib  of  Damascus,  had  gone  over  to  the 
Ottoman  camp  after  Dabik.  The  renegade  was  in 
return  given  the  administration  of  the  country  except 
the  niydba  of  Aleppo,  which  was  reserved  for  a Turkish 


Pasha. 

On  the  death  of  Selim  I (926/1520),  Qhaz&lr  had 
himself  proclaimed  sultan  under  the  name  of  al-Malik 
al-Ashraf.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Kabun  at 
the  gates  of  Damascus  (927/1521).  Before  the  end  of 
the  10th/ 1 6th  century,  Syria  had  become  divided  into 
three  great  pashaOks:  1 . Damascus,  comprising  ten 
san(liaks  or  prefectures,  the  chief  of  which  were 
Jerusalem,  Ghazza.  N5bulus,  $ayd5  and  Beirut;  2. 
Tripoli,  including  the  san^aks  of  Hims,  HamA, 
Salamiyya  and  Djabala:  3.  Aleppo,  including  all  North 
Syria,  except  *Ayn(ab,  which  was  included  in  the 
pashaRk  of  Mar*ash.  In  the  century  following,  the 
pa^aRk  of  $ayda  was  created  to  include  Lebanon.  In 
its  main  outlines,  this  administrative  division  lasted  till 
the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  when  the  centre  of 
government  of  Sayda  was  moved  to  Acre. 

The  Imperial  Dlwdn  in  Istanbul  was  only  interested 
in  Syria  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  it  to  watch  Egypt, 
and  to  levy  upon  its  resources  contributions  to  ffie 
expenses  of  the  palace  and  for  foreign  wars.  The 
taxes,  which  were  put  up  to  auction,  went  to  the 
highest  bidder,  who  became  the  multazim  [see  mOl- 
tezim].  According  to  a Venetian  Consular  report,  the 
pastaRk  was  worth  80,000  to  100,000  ducats  (proba- 
bly the  silver  ducat,  the  Venetian  grosso,  whence  kirsh 
pi.  kurush-,  or  piastre  = 5 francs).  The  Pa^fias  only 
administered  directly  the  important  towns  and  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  interior  of  the  coun- 
try was  left  to  the  old  feudal  lords,  whose  number 
and  influence  had  increased  since  the  Mamiuks: 
Bedouin  amfrs,  Turkomans,  Mutaw^Is,  Druze  and 
NusayrTs.  The  Porte  only  asked  them  to  pay  the  trib- 
ute, or  mfrf,  without  worrying  if  it  saw  them  fighting 
with  its  own  representatives.  Every  year  the  Turkish 
Pash^i  at  Oie  head  of  his  artillery  and  Janissaries,  set 
out  to  collect  the  taxes.  The  force  lived  on  the  coun- 
try and  laid  it  waste  if  the  inhabitants  resisted.  It  is 
not  therefore  remarkable  that  agriculture,  the  princi- 
pal resource  of  Syria,  declined,  the  population  dimin- 
ished, and  the  country  districts  emptied  in  favour, 
the  Lebanon  and  mountainous  districts,  where  i 
harassed  people  could  find  asylum. 

The  instability  of  their  position  increased  the  rapac- 
ity of  the  Turkish  functionaries.  Damascus  saw  133 
Pa^as  in  180  years.  This  period  saw  the  rise  of  Fakhr 
al-Dln  Ma‘n  [^.v.],  the  champion  of  Syrian  independ- 
ence (1583-1635),  the  Mutawall  amirs,  the  Banu 
Harfu^,  lords  of  BaMabakk  and  the  Bika%  the  BanQ 
Man§ur  b.  Furaykh,  Bedouin  dtaykh^,  who  carved  out 
for  themselves  an  appanage  in  Palestine  and  in  the 
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region  of  Nabulus.  These  feudal  lords  were  fairly  well- 
organ ised  in  spite  of  their  cupidity,  and  they  were 
able  lo  defend  their- gains  from  the  arbitrary  Turk. 
By  sending  round  me  Cape  the  traffic  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  India  adversely 
affected  Syria.  The  harbour  of  Beirut  remained  empty. 
Tripoli  at  firtit,  then — thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Fakhr 
aJ-Dln — Sidon  attracted  European!  ships,  which  came 
for  caigocs  of  silk  and  cotton ► Aleppo,  thanks  to  its 
location  between  Mesopotamia,  the  sea,  and  the 
Anatolian  provinces  whose  market  it  was,  and  the 
sicuadon  there  of  a factory  of  the  English  Levant 
Company,  remained  the  principal  depot  on  the  direct 
route  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  was  for  three  centuries 
the  chief  commercial  centre  of  Northern  Syria. 

The  decay  of  the  Ottoman  administrative  system 
in  Syria,  with  its  concomitant  rapid  turnover  of  gov- 
ernors in  Damascus,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Janissary  garrison  troops  of  the  Ottomans 
there,  and  subsequently,  by  the  end  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, in  Aleppo  ^so.  The  Janissaries  came  in  fact  to 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  older-established  ones 
being  designated  Terl^a  (<  Tkish.  yerli  “local"'),  whibc 
new  contingents  sent  out  from  Istanbul  were  known 
by  various  local  corruptions  of  the  Turkish  term  Kspl 
^ulhn  “slaves  of  the  Porte”. 

The  governorship  of  Na^Qh  Pa^ja  (1708-14)  was  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  province 
of  Damascus,  in  that  his  was  the  first  of  a series  of 
longer  tenures  of  office,  giving  the  province  a degree 
of  stability  which  it  had  previously  Lacked.  A power- 
ful family,  the  *Azms,  then  emerged  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, and  extended  its  quasi-dynastic  power  from 
Damascus  as  far  as  Tripoli,  Sidon  and,  at  times, 
Aleppo.  The  rule  in  Damascus  of  As^ad  ai-‘Azm  (1743- 
57)  was  an  unprecedentedly  long  governorship^  later 
to  be  remembered  by  the  people  as  one  of  justice 
and  peace. 

After  the  fall  of  As^'ad  in  1757,  the  power  of  the 
*Azms  had  passed  its  peak,  and  the  centre  of  politi- 
cal gravity  in  Syria  shifted  westwards  to  the  coast- 
lands,  seen  in  the  rise  of  Zahir  al-^Umar  aJ-ZaydanT 
(Syrian  pronunciation  of  the  first  name,  Dahir).  Dshir, 
a Bedouin  lord  of  the  land  of  $afad,  extended 

his  authority  over  Galilee,  and  setded  at  Acre,  which 
he  fortified  and  raised  from  its  mins.  He  resisted  the 
Porte  (1750-75)  with  assistance  lent  by  the  Egyptian 
MainlOiks  *Alr  ^y  and  Muhammad  Bey  Abu  "1-Dhahab 
and  a Russian  squadron  cruising  in  Syrian  waters. 
Besieged  in  Acre  by  the  Turks,  he  died  there  in  1775. 
This  marked  the  end  of  the  autonomous  state  which 
he  had  created,  but  his  benevolent  rule  had  brought 
order  and  security  and  had  favoured  the  revival  of 
Acre,  which  now  superseded  Sidon  a-s  administrative 
centre  of  the  or  province  of  that  name.  It 

was  here  that  Ahmad  al-Qjazzar  Pasha,  a much  more 
despotic  and  tyrannical  figure  than  his  predecessor, 
became  governor  after  1775,  striving  likewise  to  make 
it  the  centre  of  an  autonomous  power.  He  sought  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  revived  ‘Azms  in 
Damascus,  and  intervened  in  Mount  Ijcbanon  to 
undermine  the  power  there  of  Yusuf  ^ihab  and  his 
youthful  successor  Baghfr  li  A new  factor  super- 

vened, however,  with  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt 
in  1798,  but  al-Djazzar,  with  the  aid  of  a British 
army  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  withstood  a French 
siege  of  Acre  for  three  months  (March-May  1799). 
The  check  proved  fatal  to  French  ambitions  in  the 
Near  East.  Al-DjazzSr  then  retained  power  dll  his 
death  in  1804  [see  al-i^azzAr  PagaA,  in  Suppl.]. 
For  the  history  of  Syria  during  the  18th  century,  see 
P.M.  Holt,  ^pt  and  the  F^ik  Cresemi  1516-1922^ 


Ithaca  1966,  102-33. 

The  years  after  1804  saw  a rise  in  the  power  of 
Ba^tfr  fl  ^ihab,  who  pursued  the  aim  of  making 
himself  an  autocratic  prince,  with  a strongly  centralised 
government,  like  Muhammad  ^AlF  Pa^a  in  Eg>pt  and 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  Mahmud  11  in  Turkey. 

His  policies,  naturally  involving  higher  taxation,  were 
in  1820  to  cause  a revolt  amongst  the  common  peo- 
ple (the  first  compelling  Bashir  to  withdraw 

temporarily  to  the  Hawran.  But  in  general,  Baghfr’s 
influence  was  felt  widely  in  Syria,  Even  the  great 
Turkish  officials  sought  his  intervention.  Yusuf,  Pa^a 
of  Damascus  (1807-10),  implored  his  help  against  a 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Wahhabis.  BaJlrt  presided 
in  Damascus  at  the  installation  of  Suiayman,  Pa^a 
of  Acre  and  successor-designate  of  Yusuf  Pasha.  In 
the  middle  of  the  general  con  fusion,  however,  Muham- 
mad *Air  of  Egypt  was  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  adding  Syria  to  his  governorship  of  Eg^^tt.  ‘Abd 
Allah  Pa^a,  who  succeeded  Suiayman  at  Acre  (1818), 
undertook  to  give  it  him.  He  refused  to  allow  the 
extradition  of  Egyptian  f$k£hin  and  the  repayment  of 
a million  piastres.  Summoned  to  contribute  towards 
this  sum  by  the  Pa^a  of  Acre,  under  whom  was  the 
Lebanon,  the  Chrisdaits  of  the  Lebanon  refused  to 
pay.  The  rising  of  the  Christians  was  a new  feature 
in  Syrian  politics,  but  it  was  not  to  be  the  only  one. 

Through  contact  with  the  Europeans,  the  Christians 
were  becoming  more  assertive  and  enlightened,  and 
they  were  learning  their  own  strength.  Taking  as  a 
pretext  the  refusals  of  'Abd  Allih  Pa^a,  Muhammad 
^Alr  sent  his  son  Ibrlhim  Pasha  [^^.w.]  into  Syria  at 
the  head  of  an  army  trained  on  European  lines.  Acre 
surrendered  on  27  May  1832,  after  a siege  of  seven 
months.  On  8 July  at  Hims,  IhrahTm  routed  the  Turks. 

A little  later  he  forced  the  pass  of  Bayl^  and  entered 
Anatolia.  A treaty  (May  1833)  assured  Egypt  tempo- 
rary possession  of  Syria. 

The  new  rule  proved  in  many  ways  enlightened 
and  tolerant.  It  admitted  Christians  to  the  communal 
councils;  it  favoured  the  abolition  of  measures  humil- 
iating to  non-Mustims.  It  endeavoured  to  reform  the 
police  and  the  tribunals.  The  reclamation  of  waste 
and  devastated  land  was  encouraged,  and  agriculture 
encouraged;  a considerable  number  of  trees,  especially 
olive  and  mulberry,  were  planted.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  provoked  discontent  by  introducing  forced  Labour 
and  conscripdon,  even  in  the  semi-independent  regions 
of  the  Lebanon.  Rebellions  broke  out  among  the 
Druze  of  the  Lebanon  and  of  the  H^wran,  among 
the  Nu^ayris  and  in  the  never  properly-subjected  hUl 
region  of  Nabulus.  Ibrahfm  exhausted  himself  in  sup- 
pressing these  risings.  The  Ottomans  thought  the 
moment  had  come  for  the  reconquest  of  Syria.  They 
were  completely  defeated  [27  June  1839)  at  Nirib, 
north  of  Aleppo,  European  diplomacy  then  intervened 
at  the  instigation  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  ambitions  of  Muhammad  ^Alf  British 
policy  had  at  this  time  as  its  aims  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  confinement  of  Muham- 
mad ""All  to  Egypt  and  the  extension  of  its  influence 
in  Syria.  France  had  since  the  16th  century  a his- 
toric role  as  protector  of  the  Maronites  and  Uniate'^l^-COI^ 
Churches  of  the  Eastern  Chrisdans,  hence  Britain 
could  only  try  to  exert  a parallel  influence  amongst 
the  Druze,  a policy  which  was  never,  however,  very 
successful.  A further  element  in  the  levant  was 
Imperial  Russia  which,  by  stretchiiiig  the  provisions  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  Treaty  of  Kuciilc  Kaynardji  (1774) 
claimed  a protectorate  over  Greek  Orthodox 
Chrisrians  in  the  Ottoman  empire  in  general,  which 
in  Syria  meant  aid  to  the  Orthodox  communities  of 
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the  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  Patriarchates.  I 

The  European  powers  banded  together.  An  allied  I 
fleet  shelled  Beirut  (September  1840).  Acre  surren- 
dered in  November,  and  Ibrahfm  Pa^ha  agreed  to 
evacuate  Syria,  successfully  withdrawing  his  army  of 
60-80,000  men  to  Ghazza  by  January  1841.  Ibrahim’s 
collaborator  Bashir  II  ShihSb  fell  from  power  at  this 
point,  being  deposed  and  sent  into  exile.  A period  of 
some  twenty  years’  internal  conflict  opened  in  Ixrbanon, 
involving  inter  alios  the  great  Maronite  landowners  and 
their  increasingly  restive  peasantry,  and  a growing  ten- 
sion between  the  Druze  and  Maronites  who  had 
migrated  from  Kisrawan  in  central  I^ebanon  to  the 
Druze  areas  of  southern  Lebanon.  In  1858-9  there 
took  place  the  third  *immiyyay  a Maronite  p>easant 
revolt  against  the  landlords  in  Kisrawan. 

From  the  reign  of  Mahmud  II  the  Porte  had 

inaugurated  a policy  of  adminisiradve  centralisation, 
and  decreed  the  abolition  of  local  autonomies  and 
feudalities.  After  the  departure  of  the  Egyptians,  it 
moved  to  Beirut,  whose  importance  was  steadily 
increasing,  the  administrative  centres  of  the  ancient 
poiiianks  of  Acre  and  Sidon,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  annexation  of  Ixrbanon.  With  the  same  object  it  | 
declared  the  old  line  of  princes  of  the  I^ebanon,  the 
ShidSb  Amirs,  deposed.  The  only  result  was  to  per-  ' 
petuate  anarchy  there.  The  Christians  who  had  fought  I 
against  the  Egyptians  claimed  to  be  treated  on  terms  | 
of  equality  to  the  Druze.  In  the  southern  Lebanon, 
several  had  acquired  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  Druze 
chiefs  banished  by  Ibrahim  Pa§ha.  The  latter,  coming 
back  from  exile,  demanded  a return  to  the  status  quo 
and  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  privileges.  In  taking 
their  side,  Turkey  paved  the  way  for  new  conflicts 
and  sanguinary  fighting.  The  Syrian  Muslims  showed 
no  less  animosity  to  the  Christians,  whom  Egyptian 
rule  had  partly  enfranchised.  They  took  no  account  I 
of  the  intellectual  and  material  progress  made  by  the  j 
Christians,  nor  of  the  political  equality  promised  by 
the  rescripts  of  the  sultans  as  part  of  the  Tan^lmUt 
[^.p.]  reforms.  The  kbaff-i  humdyun  of  Sultan  ‘Abd 
al-Mciijfd  communicated  to  the  Congress  of  Paris 
(1856),  and  tacitly  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Powers,  scandalised  Muslim  opinion,  but  inspired  con- 
fidence among  the  Christians.  At  Damascus  and  in 
the  large  towns,  they  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  enrich  themselves  commercially.  A secret  agitation 
began  to  stir  up  the  Druze  and  Muslims,  and  waited 
for  the  events  of  1860  to  burst  forth. 

The  Druze  of  the  Ix'banon,  combining  with  their 
co-religionists  of  the  Wadi  *1-Taym  and  of  the  Hawran, 
spread  fire  and  death  through  the  villages  of  the  I 
Maronites,  who  were  at  that  moment  in  turmoil  in  I 
the  aftermath  of  the  peasant  *dmmiyya  of  the  previous  I 
year  (see  above).  The  anti-Christian  movement  reached 
Damascus,  which  the  Muslims  pillaged  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  prosperous  Christian  quarter,  after  mas- 
sacring its  inhabitants.  In  this  city,  in  the  Lebanon, 
and  in  Beirut,  the  Turkish  authorities  intervened  only 
to  disarm  the  Christians,  and  their  sympathies  were 
clearly  with  the  Muslim  and  Druze  perpetrators  of 
the  massacres.  Amongst  the  Muslims,  the  only  effec- 
tive protector  of  the  Christians  in  Damascus  was  the 
exiled  former  leader  of  resistance  to  the  French  in 
Algeria,  the  Amir  *Abd  al-K.^dir  b.  Muhyl  al-Dln  al- 
Hasanf  [^.r.].  Inevitably,  there  was  a reaction  from 
the  European  powers.  France  landed  troops  at  Beirut 
in  September  1860,  and  the  Porte  sent  its  Foreign 
Minister,  Fu’ad  Pa§ha  to  Damascus  with  draconian 
powers  to  suppress  disorder.  Soon  afterwards,  an  inter- 
national commission  began  work  in  Beirut  and  then 
Istanbul;  the  aim  of  British  and  Ottoman  diplomacy 


was  now  to  prevent  a permanent  extension  of 
Napioleon  Ill’s  influence  in  Syria  and  Ix*banon.  The 
outcome  was  an  Organic  Regulation/ Rcgicmcnt 
organique  in  1861,  which  abolished  the  dual  ka’imma- 
kamate  of  Christians  in  northern  Lebanon  and  Druze 
in  the  south  and  established  an  administration  for 
Lebanon  under  a Christian  muta^arnf  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  sultan.  The  system  gave  Lebanon  peace 
for  over  half-a-ccntury;  for  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  region,  sec  LtrBNAN.  In  Syria,  Fu*5d  Pa§ha  shot 
or  hanged  a considerable  number  of  guilty  soldiers 
and  civilians,  and  a collective  fine  of  £ 200,000  was 
levied  on  Damascus  and  another  £ 160,000  on  the 
province  at  large.  After  1864  Syria  was  divided  into 
two  wildyets'.  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  In  1888  Beirut, 
the  chief  port,  the  centre  of  the  commercial  life  of 
Syria,  was  made  a separate  wildyet. 

Syria  now  gradually  began  to  enter  the  modem 
age.  The  ports  of  Beirut  and  Jaffa  were  improved; 
the  main  ports  and  cities  were  in  the  1860s  linked 
by  telegraph  with  Istanbul  and  Europe;  a |X>stai  sys- 
tem was  introduced;  carriage  roads  were  constructed 
between  AJcxandrctta  and  Aleppo,  Beirut  and 
Damascus,  and  Jaffa  and  Jcmsalcm.  The  improve- 
ment in  communications  made  possible  increased  cen- 
tralisation of  the  Ottoman  administration,  with  curbs 
on  Bedouin  brigandage  and  increased  security.  Such 
measures  as  these,  plus  the  opening  in  1869  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  contributed  to  an  increase  of  commer- 
cial confidence  and  activity,  although  trade  was  tem- 
porarily affected  by  the  American  Civil  War  and  the 
Ausiro-Pmssian  and  Franco- Prussian  Wars.  Eventually, 
too,  railways  appeared;  with  the  exception  of  the  north 
Syrian  section  of  the  Beriin-Baghdad  railway  and  the 
Pilgrimage  line  from  Damascus  to  Medina,  financed 
by  the  Sultan  *Abd  al-Hamld  II  and  internal  Ottoman 
contributions  [sec  kudjAz  raii.way],  these  were  largely 
constructed  with  French  capital.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
in  the  post- 1860  period  that  emigration— mainly  of 
Christians — above  all  from  1^‘banon,  and  from  Syria, 
grew,  a good  proportion  of  it  to  the  New  World  (for 
the  Arabic  literature  of  this  diaspora,  sec  mah^ar). 

I^ebanon  and  Syria  also  became  the  focuses  of  the 
Arabic  literary  revival  known  as  the  Nahda 
Since  the  17th  century,  the  Christians  of  Syria  had 
had  presses  for  printing  works  in  Arabic  and,  for  the 
Eastern  Churches,  for  printing  religious  and  liturgical 
works  in  both  Arabic  and  Syriac;  a bilingual  Psalter 
appeared  in  1610  from  the  press  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Anthony  at  Kuzhayya  in  Lebanon,  and  a Mclkite 
press  started  up  at  Aleppo  in  1706  [see  matba*a. 
B.  2].  In  the  19th  century  organised  Protestant 
Christian  missionary  work  came  to  Syria,  with 
American  Presbyterians  working  from  Beirut  and 
Anglicans  from  Jerusalem.  The  Americans  organised 
their  converts  into  the  Syrian  Evangelical  Church, 
with  an  Arabic  press  at  Beirut  in  1843,  and  their 
activity  culminated  in  the  foundation  in  1866  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College,  after  1923  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  The  Jesuits,  for  their  part,  set 
up  the  Imprimerie  Catholique  at  Beirut  in  1853  and 
founded  the  Universitc  de  St.-Joseph  in  1875*  Both. 
Universities  were  to  make  distinguished  contributions 
to  the  revival  of  Arabic  studies  and  to  the  training 
of  an  Arab  intellectual  elite  throughout  the  Near  E^t. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  when  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missionary  efibrts  amongst  the 
Christians  of  Syria  seemed  to  be  reducing  the  Ortho- 
dox representation  there,  Russians  interested  in  the 
Near  East  and,  especially,  in  Jerusalem,  founded  in 
1882  the  Imperial  Orthodox  Palestine  Society,  which 
functioned  until  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  Its 
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running  of  village  and  urban  cle- 
nnentary  schools  in  Christian  areas  and  some  colleges; 
the  A^ak(^ar  writer  MlkhS^  Nu*ayma  received 

his  first  education  at  the  Russian  school  in  his  Lebanese 
home  village  of  Biskinta,  eventually  going  to  study  in 
Russia  itself.  See  on  this  Russian  religious  and  cul- 
tural interest  in  the  Near  East,  D.  Hopwood,  The 
Russian  presence  in  Syria  and  Palestine  1843-1914.  Church  j 
and  politics  in  the  JSfear  Easty  Oxford  1969.  ^ 

Whereas  the  missions  and  schools  in  Syria  and 
Lebanon  aimed  at  making  converts  from  the  indige-  ^ 
nous  Eastern  Christian  Churches  or  at  educating  them,  I 
the  Anglican  Mission  at  Jerusalem  aimed  at  convert- 
ing the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Jews  of  Syria  did  not, 
in  fact,  experience  a national,  cultural  and  educational 
revival  as  did  the  Greeks,  Armenians  and  other  indige- 
nous Christian  Churches  of  the  Ottoman  empire  dur- 
ing the  19th  century,  and  lost  social  and  economic 
ground  to  these  last.  The  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
in  Western  and  Central  Europe  did,  however,  lead 
to  the  appearance  of  protectors  for  the  Oriental  Jewish 
communities.  Thus  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  visited  Pal- 
estine several  times,  and  intervened  in  1840  to  protect 
the  Jews  of  Damascus  after  an  accusation  of  ritual  t 
murder;  and  in  1860  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  I 
was  formed  with  the  aim  of  promoting  Jewish  edu- 
cation, primarily  in  the  Islamic  lands.  Above  all,  in 
connection  with  the  Jews,  there  begin  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  century  the  rise  of  Zionism  and  Zionist 
immigration  into  Palestine;  and  even  though  there 
were  still  only  about  85,000  Jews  in  Palestine  by  1914, 
their  presence  was  to  make  itself  felt.  See  N.A. 
Stillman,  The  Jews  of  Arab  lands  in  modem  timesy 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  1991,  3 ff.,  80-91,  231-5. 

With  the  conceding  of  the  first  Ottoman  constitu- 
tion in  1876  [see  dustCr.  ii],  Syria  acquired  repre- 
sentation in  the  newly-established  assembly  in  Istanbul. 

In  this  first  Mei^Us-i  *Umiinu  it  was  represented  by 
nine  persons:  three  Muslim  Arabs  and  one  Armenian 
Christian  from  the  province  of  Aleppo,  two  Muslim  i 
and  two  Christian  Arabs  from  the  province  of  Suriyya 
(the  former  province  of  Damascus),  and  one  Muslim 
Arab  from  Jerusalem,  all  of  them  from  leading  fami- 
lies of  Syria.  Midhat  Pa^a  [^.p.]  was  governor  of 
Syria  for  some  twenty  months  in  1878-80,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  incipi- 
ent, proto-nadonalist  Syrian  Arab  discontent  against 
Ottoman  Turkish  rule  l^camc  discernible,  with  hopes 
of  some  sort  of  autonomy  for  the  region.  A number 
of  anonymous,  handwritten  placards  appeared  in  the 
main  cities  of  Syria  at  the  end  of  MidhaPs  gover- 
norship, asserting  some  basic  Arab  rights.  Such  sen- 
timents can  nevertheless  only  have  been  those  of  a 
dny  minority,  but  were  significant  for  the  beginnings 
of  Arab  nadonalism  there,  slow  though  this  was  to  I 
develop  [see  icawmiyya.  1].  Not  long  afterwards,  such  | 
views  were  temporarily  submerged  by  Muslim  Syrian  | 
enthusiasm  for  *Abd  al-Hamfd’s  promodon  of  Pan-  i 
Islamism  [^.i^.J,  a movement  in  which  several  Syrians  ( 
were  prominent,  such  as  Shaykh  Abu  ’l-HudS  from  ; 
Aleppo,  who  promoted  the  sultan’s  claim  to  the  uni-  I 
ver^  caliphate,  and  the  sultan’s  second  secretary,  I 
Ahmad  *Izzat  Pasha  al-‘Abid,  who  became  involved  | 
in  the  project  of  the  Hi^j^  Railway.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Syrians  *Abd  al-Rahm^  al-Kawakibi 
from  Aleppo,  and  Muhammad  Rashid  Rid^ 
from  Trij>oli,  voiced  from  the  safety  of  Cairo  oppo- 
sidon  to  *Abd  al-Hamld’s  religio-poUdcal  claims.  The 
Hamidian  censorship  covered  all  literary  output,  includ- 
ing even  the  textbooks  used  in  foreign  mission  schools, 
and  caused  a considerable  emigradon  of  writers  to 
Egypt  and  elsewhere.  i 


Agitadon  for  the  restoradon  of  the  1876  consdtu- 
don  was  of  course  primarily  associated  with  the  “Young 
Turks”  and  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
[see  ittihAd  we  teraioJ  i2jEM‘iYYEn],  but  the  Syrian 
Arabs  hoped  for  equal  rights  in  the  empire  with  the 
Turks,  some  degree  of  administradve  decentralisadon 
which  would  give  Syria  a hand  in  its  own  affairs, 
and  recognidon  of  the  Arabic  language  at  the  side  of 
Turkish  in  educadon  and  administradon.  The  Young 
Turk  Revolution  of  1908  brought  about  the  deposi- 
tion of  *Abd  al-HamTd.  The  reinstated  constitution  of 
1876  and  its  parliament  were  greeted  in  Syria  with 
enthusiasm  as  the  dawn  of  a new  era,  and  societies 
were  formed  there  to  promote  the  Arab  course  within 
the  Ottoman  empire,  such  as  the  Arab-Ottoman 
Brotherhood  {al-Ifshd*). 

This  illusion  was  of  short  duration.  The  Young 
Turks,  whom  the  Syrians  had  trusted,  were  not  long 
in  resuming  once  more  the  process  of  turkicising  begun 
by  *Abd  al-Hamid.  With  more  method  and  conti- 
nuity, they  declared  war  against  all  who  were  Arab 
by  race  or  language.  They  insisted  everywhere  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  government  offices  on  the  employ- 
ment of  Turks  only,  and  removed  the  Syrians  from 
high  offices  and  important  military  commands.  This 
provocative  policy  brought  together  for  the  first  time 
Muslims  and  Christians  in  Syria.  It  awakened  amongst 
all  the  desire  to  come  to  an  understanding  in  regsuxl 
to  a common  policy,  and  to  take  joint  action.  Their 
demands  were  limited  to  reforms  of  a decentralising 
nature.  They  asked  that,  in  the  allotment  of  public 
offices,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  by  Syria,  the  most  civilised  province 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  in  the  imposition  and  spend- 
ing of  taxes  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  needs  of 
their  country.  They  thought  the  time  had  come  to 
grant  it  a certain  administrative  autonomy.  It  was  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Young  Turks  in  rejecting  these  mod- 
erate demands  which  opened  the  door  to  separatist 
ideas,  and  finally  convinced  the  Syrian  nationalists 
(the  Muslims  amongst  whom  for  long  had  had  a lin- 
gering sympathy  for  the  Ottoman  sultan,  especially 
after  the  disasters  to  the  Ottoman-Muslim  cause  of 
the  loss  of  Tripolitania  to  the  Italians  in  1911  and 
the  loss  of  almost  all  the  Ottoman  Balkan  provinces 
after  the  Balkan  Wars)  that  their  aspirations  were 
unlikely  to  be  fulfilled  w'ithin  the  Empire. 

On  29  October  1914  Turkey  entered  the  First 
World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  It 
began  by  suppressing  the  administrative  autonomy  of 
Lebanon,  and  imposing  on  it  a Turkish  governor. 

Djemal  Pa§ha  took  into  his  own  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  all  Syria  with  discretionary  powers.  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  hang  the  principal  patriots,  whether 
Syrian  Muslim  or  Christian.  Hundreds  of  others  went 
into  exile.  Soon  afterwards,  famine  and  disease  deci- 
mated the  population,  principally  of  the  Lebanon. 

Enei^tic  but  presumptuous,  dreaming  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  Djemal  proceeded  unsuccessfully  to 
attack  the  Suez  Canal  (February  1915).  He  now  gave 
more  attention  to  Arab  opposition  in  Syria,  arresting 
and  deporting  to  Anatolia  many  notables  and  piib-.  mm 
licly  hanging  eleven  Muslim  leaders  in  Beirut,  until  ” 
diplomatic  pressure  from  Turkey’s  ally  Germany 
brought  a relenting  in  what  might  well  have  proved 
a counter-productive  p>olicy.  Perhaps  as  a sop  to  Arab 
opinion,  Djemal  in  1915  founded  the  Salahiyya  College 
in  Jerusalem  under  the  Pan-Islamic  enthusiast  Shaykh 
*Abd  al-‘Azrz  Shawish-  But  a second  Turkish  attack 
in  August  1916  on  Egypt  failed,  and  British  forces 
advanced  into  Ottoman  territory  as  far  as  Ghazza. 
but  were  temporarily  checked  there.  The  Ottoman 
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forces  in  Palestine  were  now  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  German  general  Von  Falkentiayn^  but 
British  forc^pU^dcijp  ^cnby  broke  through  at 
Becrsheba*  po* 

By  November  1917  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
forces  of  the  Allies  had  become  masters  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  P^esdne.  and  on  1 1 December,  they 
entered  Jerusalem,  which  the  Turks  had  evacuated. 
The  latter  defended  themselves  for  a further  nine 
months  on  a line  extending  to  the  north  of  JaiTa  as 
far  as  the  Jordan.  The  decisive  acdon  took  place  on 
19  September  1918,  on  the  plain  of  Sarona  near 
Tulkarm.  The  forces  of  AUenby  broke  the  Turkish 
front.  It  was  a rout.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
British  forces,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance, 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus.  The 
advance  w^as  delayed  for  a lew  days,  in  order  to  allow 
the  Amir  Faysal,  the  son  of  the  SharTf  Husayn  of 
Mecca,  time  to  hasten  from  the  remote  end  of 
Transjordania  and  to  make  on  1 October  his  entry 
into  Damascus  at  the  head  of  a body  of  Bedouins. 
On  31  October,  the  Turks  signed  an  armistice.  A 
week  later,  the  last  of  their  soldiers  had  repassed  the 
Taurus. 

Bthtiography:  For  the  older  bibl.,  sec  that  to 
Lammens^  art.  The  more  recent  references  for 
the  pre-lBOO  period  have  been  given  in  the  test; 
see  also  M.  Kurd  *Alr,  Damascus 

1925-8.  For  a regional  bibliography,  see  IJ.  Sec- 
combe,  Syria,  World  Bibliographical  Series,  Oxford, 
Santa  Barbara  and  Denver  1987.  For  the  I9th  and 
early  20th  centuries,  see  Lammens,  Im  Syrie,  prids 
fiisionque,  Beirut  1921,  ii;  W.  Miller,  The  Ottoman 
empire  and  its  stt££&fiots  I SO  1 92  7^  Cam  bridge  1936; 
G.  Antonius,  T?t£  Arab  awa^ingf  London  1938; 
F.  Charles-Roux,  La  France  et  tes  Oiretiens  d*€hient, 
Paris  1939;  A.H.  Hourani,  Syria  <md  Lebanon^  apolit- 
ical essay^  London  1946;  idem,  Mmoriiics  in  the  Arab 
world,  London  1947;  P.K,  Hitti,  7^  histo^  of  Syria, 
London  1951;  E.  Kedourie,  Ei^land  md  Middle 
jEiisf,  London  1956;  Z,N.  Zeine,  Arah-Turidsh  rela- 
tkms  and  the  emfftgcnct  ^ Arab  nationalLsm,  Beirut  1958; 
Hourani,  Arabk  thoi^ht  in  dte  liberal  age  1798-1939^ 
London  1962;  Sylvia  G.  Haim  (ed.),  Arab  national- 
ism,  an  arkikolog^,  Berkeley,  etc.  1962;  C.  Issawi,  The 
economic  hista^  ef  the  Middle  East,  Chicago  1966;  A.L. 
Tibawi,  American  interests  in  ^ria  I8&0  1901,  Oxford 
1966;  P.M.  Holt,  £^pt  and  the  Fertile  Crescent  1516- 
1922,  Ithaca  1966;  M.  Ma^oz,  Ottoman  r^mt  in  ^rm 
and  PatesiiTie  1640-186 f Oxford  1968;  Tibawi,  A 
modem  histo^  of  Syria,  inebiding  Lebanon  and  Palestine, 
London  1969;  M.S.  Kalla,  7^  rok  g/" trade  in 
the  economic  d&)elopment  cf  Syria  183 1-1914,  diss.  AUB 
1969;  R.  Owen,  The  Middk  Eecst  in  the  rmrld  econ- 
omy ISOO-J91 4,  London  1981;  Issawi,  An  economic 
histo^  of  the  Middle  East  and  Morth  Ajnca  1800-1914, 
New  York  1982;  P.S.  Khouty,  Urban  notables  and 
Arab  nationaUsm.  The  politics  of  Damascus  1860-1920, 
Cambridge  1983;  Leila  T.  Fawaz,  Merchants  and 
migrants  in  nmeteetilh-centi^  Beirut,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
1983;  M.E.  Yapp,  The  making  ^ the  modem  ffear  East 
J 792-1923,  London  and  New  York  1987;  Y,M. 
Choueiri,  Arab  history  and  the  nation  state.  A study  in 
modem  Arab  historiography  1820-1980,  London  1989, 
25-54.  (H.  ti^MENS-fC.E.  Bosworth]) 

(b)  From  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
to  the  end  of  the  Mandate. 

The  Shanf  Husayn  *s  son  Faysal  [see  faysal  i] 
hoped  to  establish  an  Arab  kingdom  in  Greater  Syria 
based  on  Damascus,  on  the  basis  of  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  in  October  1915  between  Husayn  and 
Sir  Henry  McMahon,  the  British  High  Commissioner 


in  Egypt,  which  had  defined  how  far  the  British  were 
prepared  to  go  in  conceding  Arab  independence.  But 
this  had  in  effect  been  superseded  by  the  Sykes-Picoi 
Agreement  of  16  May  1916,  dividing  Greater  Syria 
into  British  and  French  spheres  of  influence,  with  an 
internationalised  Palestine.  The  publication  of  the 
Agreement  by  the  triumphant  Bolsheviks  in  1917  had 
not  surprisingly  caused  the  Sharif  and  other  Arab 
leaders  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Bridsh  govern- 
ment's undertakings,  and  assurances  had  also  to  be 
given  to  Husayn  concerning  the  significance  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  of  November  1917. 

With  the  end  of  the  War,  the  whole  of  Greater 
Syria  was  occupied  by  Allied  troops,  with  Bridsh  troops 
throughout  the  area,  a small  French  force  on  the 
Levant  coast  and  the  Arab  arony  of  the  ^arif  (now 
King  of  the  Hi^^jaz)  Husayn  in  the  interior.  There 
were  already  grounds  for  conflict  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  French  government,  since  the  latter  regarded 
the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of  Greater  Syria  as 
lying  within  its  sphere  of  influence,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Sykes-Picot  A^eemcnt,  and  did  not  consider 
itself  bound  by  any  British  promises  to  its  ally  Husayn. 

It  was  also  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  Lebanese 
Christians,  who  had  no  desire  to  become  pan  of  an 
Arab  kingdom  under  a Muslim  monarch  from  the 
ruling  family  in  the  Hi^az.  Fay^aFs  position  in 
Damascus  was  afTected  by  the  Anglo-French  A^eement 
of  September  1919,  which  provided  for  the  withdrawal 
of  British  troops  from  Greater  Syria  excluding 
Palestine,  The  action  of  a congress  of  Syrian  nota- 
bles meeting  at  Damascus  in  March  1920  in  offering 
the  crown  of  Syria  and  Palestine  to  Fay^  was  repu- 
diated by  Britain  and  France  in  favour  of  a mandate 
of  Britain  over  southern  Greater  Syria  (i*c. 

Palestine)  and  of  France  over  the  northern  part  (i.e. 

Syria  and  Ijcbanon).  French  forces  under  General 
Gouraud  marched  on  Damascus,  defeated  the  Arabs 
at  Maysalun  {qoi\  in  the  Anti-l.ebanon  and  entered 
Damascus  on  25  July  1920.  Fay^  left  for  exile  and, 
eventually,  a new  throne  in  'Ir^.  The  San  Remo 
Conference  duly  allotted  the  mandates  of  Syria  and 
Lebanon  to  France,  confirmed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  in  July  1922. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  French  mandate,  the  fron- 
tiers of  Syria  were  gradually  delimited:  those  with 
Palestine  and  Transjordania  by  two  Anglo-French 
agreements,  but  the  more  contentious  northern  fron- 
tier with  Turkey,  with  its  mixed  population  of  Arabs, 

Turks  and  Kurds,  was  not  finally  settled  until  1930, 
and  was  to  have  a substantial  modification  in  1939 
when  the  so-called  Sanjak  of  Alexandreita  [see  iskan- 
darOn]  was  ceded  to  Turkey  (see  further,  below). 

Under  the  de  facto  control  of  the  French  High 
Commissioner  Gouraud,  Syria  was  officially  proclaimed 
to  be  a "federation  of  Syrian  states’":  the  State  of 
Aleppo,  with  its  dependent  Sanjak  of  Alexandreita; 
the  State  of  Damascus;  the  “Territory  of  the  ^Alawis”, 
sc.  Nu^yrfs  [sec  NUfAYRiYYA],  centred  on  Latakia  [see 
al-lAdhikiyya]  ; and  a Druze  state  in  the  DjabaJ  al- 
Duruz  with  its  centre  at  Suwayda  (1921-2).  But  the 
system  never  came  to  life,  and  from  I January  1925.  , 
there  was  established  a unitary  state  of  Syria,  whichlClQf  COm 
was,  however,  to  exclude  the  'AlawT  and  Druze  ter- 
ritories and  Greater  Lebanon.  Meanwhile,  a prelimi- 
nary census  was  instituted  as  a basis  for  the  voting 
groups  of  the  first  general  elections  (to  be  conducted 
by  indirect  voting)  planned  by  the  new  High 
Commissioner  General  Weygand  in  1923.  Excluding 
Greater  Ijebanon,  the  census  revealed  the  following 
picture.  The  nomads  in  die  district  of  Aleppo  and  of 
Damascus  were  not  included  in  it.  The  state  of  Aleppo, 
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including  the  independent  Sanjak  of  Alexandretta  had 

604.000  inhabitants.  The  number  wa&  made  up  as 
rollows;  302,000  SunnTSs  30,000  'Alawfs,  52,000 
Christians  of  tiivcrae  denominatians,  7,000  Jews  and 

3.000  foreigners.  The  state  of  Damascus  contained 

595.000  inhabitants,  of  which  447,000  were  Sunnis, 

8.000  Isma^nis,  5,000  "AlawTs,  4,000  Druze,  9,000 
Mutawalfs,  67,000  Christians  of  different  denomma’' 
dons,  6,000  Jews  and  49,000  foreigners.  In  the  state 
of  the  'AlawTs,  there  were  60,000  Sunnis,  153,000 
*AlawIs,  3,000  Ismi^llrs  and  42,000  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  in  all  261,000  inhabitants.  The 
state  of  the  ^[abal  al-DurOz  was  remarkable  for  the 
homogeneity  of  its  populadon.  There  were  43,000 
Druze  against  700  Sunnis,  and  about  7,000  Greek, 
Catholic  or  Orthodox  Christians. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  up  a balance-sheet  of  the 
achievements  and  failures  of  the  French  mandatory 
power.  On  the  positive  side,  there  was  the  establish- 
ment of  law  and  order j improvements  in  communi- 
cations and  harbour  facilities;  order  was  achieved  in 
the  public  finances,  with  the  budget  generally  bal- 
anced and,  after  1933,  the  burden  of  the  share  of 
the  Ottoman  Ehiblic  I>ebt  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
mandated  tertitoties  was  at  last  paid  off  so  that  no 
public  debt  remained;  some  tentative  steps  towards 
land  reform  were  made  through  the  intr^ucbon  of 
a modem  system  of  land  registration  and  a land  sur- 
vey, although  the  pattern  of  actual  land  ownership 
changed  little  and  there  was  a very  clear  continuity 
in  the  high  level  of  political  and  economic  power  of 
the  Syrian  landowning  elite  from  late  Ottoman  times 
to  the  posl-Sccond  World  War  years.  A system  of 
state  schools  was  created  from  almost  nothing;  the 
University  of  Damascus  expanded  and  the  Arab 
Academy  in  Damascus  acquired  a solid  reputation 
throughout  the  Arab  world.  An  Antiquities  Service 
did  sterling  work  m preserving  both  the  ancient  and 
the  Islamic  sites  and  monuments  of  Syria.  In  agri- 
culture, there  were  moves  to  improve  crops  and  pro- 
duce, with  substantial  increases  in  cotton  production 
and  the  export  of  citrus  fruits.  Irrigation  works  were 
undertaken,  such  as  the  completion  of  the  first  phase 
in  1938  of  the  Lake  of  Horns  barrage,  although 
achievements  here  lagged  behind  those  of  ^IrSUk  in  the 
same  period.  The  world  depression  of  the  i930s 
reduced  Syria’s  potential  as  an  exporter,  there  was  a 
slowing-down  of  Lebanese  and  Syrian  emigration  as 
ovei^as  countries  dosed  their  doors  to  immigrants, 
and  remittances  home  by  existing  emigrants  decreased 
sharply. 

On  the  debit  side,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Mandate 
at  least,  France  ran  Syria  as  a colonial  possession, 
with  commercial  and  financial  policies  which  bene- 
fited the  mandatory  power.  French  companies,  banks 
and  individuals  were  favoured  by  the  grant  of  indus- 
trial concessions  and  the  provision  of  subsidies,  and 
the  League  of  Nations"  mandatory  system  require- 
ments of  free  trade  and  open  competition  for  the  pro- 
vision of  goods  and  services  circumvented,  annoying 
France’s  European  and  American  trade  compedtors 
and  frustrating  the  indigenous  populadon  which  suf- 
fered from  the  lack  of  compedtion.  Local  Syrian  indus- 
tries were  not  given  adequate  protection  by  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  Fsncnch  customs  policy  favoured 
the  import  of  French  goods  and  furthered  the  decline 
of  local  industry  and  handicrafts,  causit^,  e.g.  unem- 
ployment in  the  towns  amongst  handloom  wea  ve  re 
and  silk  spinners. 

The  great  failure  of  French  rule — one  which  was 
probably  inevitable,  whatever  the  mandatory  i>ower 
could  have  done  or  not  done — was  to  win  the  approval 


of  the  bulk  of  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  people.  The 
nationalists,  backbone  of  the  movement  for  independ- 
ence, were  naturally  intransigent,  resenting  what  they 
saw  as  the  encoui'agement  of  separadsm  and  what 
they  believed  to  be  French  financial  dominance 
through  the  Banque  de  Syrie  et  du  Grand  Liban. 

Thus  it  was  widely  believed  that  the  French  deliber- 
ately  drained  the  country  of  gold  which  it  had  pos- 
sessed in  Ottoman  times.  In  1923-6  there  were  local 
risings  in  northern  Syria  (under  Ibr^Im  Hanand)  and 
in  the  mabal  al-Duruz  (under  Sul^  al-Auraah),  the 
latter  spreading  to  the  Druze  areas  of  southern 
Lebanon  and  the  cftstrict  of  Damascus  as  far  as  Him^. 

The  mandatory  power  had  to  revise  the  constitutional 
arrangements  for  Syria,  although  martial  law,  cen- 
sorship and  the  special  tribunals  were  not  abolished 
dJ]  1928,  when  a general  amnesty  was  issued.  An 
indigenous  Syrian  government,  more  acceptable  to 
pubUc  opinion,  after  1926  under  the  moderate  nation- 
alist ^aykh  Ta^  al-Dln  al-HasanI,  was  instajled,  with 
elections  for  a constituent  assembly.  The  drafting  of 
a constitution  began,  one  on  Western  lines  and  with 
provision  (as  in  Lebanon  also)  for  the  representation 
of  minorities  and  a unicameral  legislative  assembly. 

Because  of  disagreements  between  the  more  moder- 
ate majority  in  the  assembly  and  the  more  extremist 
nationalist  bloc,  al-Kuth  al-Watan^a^  under  IJanSnu, 
a constitution  for  the  State  of  Syria  was  finally  refused 
by  the  High  Commissioner  Henri  Ponsot. 

It  was  also  hoped  to  Institute  a Franco-Syrian 
Treaty,  on  the  lines  of  the  Anglo- Iraqi  Treaty  which 
had  terminated  the  British  mandate  over  ^IrsOi;,  but 
the  negodatiems  for  this  were  likewise  bedevilled  by 
party  dbputes  in  the  assembly,  until  in  November 
1934  the  High  Gommissioner  Comte  Damien  Charles 
de  Martel  adjourned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  sine 
with  provision  for  rule  by  decree.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  turbulent  politics  of  the  period,  there 
was  a proliferation  of  political  parties  in  Syria  in  the 
1930s;  see  for  these,  mzn.  i,  at  III,  522-3.  Not  until 
1936,  when  there  came  to  power  in  France  a left- 
wing  coalition,  the  Popular  Front,  slightly  more 
favourably  disposed  to  Syrian  and  Lebanese  aspira- 
tions than  the  outgoing  government,  were  Franco- 
Syrian  and  Franco-Lebanese  Treaties  achieved,  defining 
what  were  to  be  the  relations  between  France  and 
the  local  Arab  powers  after  the  end  of  the  mandate 
and,  in  the  meantime,  handing  over  certain  admin- 
istrative  functions  from  the  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Syrian  government.  The  National  Bloc  achieved  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  1936  elections.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  ^Alawl  and  Druze  regions  were  annexed 
to  the  Syrian  State.  But  difficulties  grew  as  Turkish 
claims  to  the  Sanjak  of  Alexandre tta  were  increas- 
ingly pressed;  separatist  movements  grew  (in  the  E^abal 
al-Duruz,  1937-9;  in  the  '"Alawl  region,  1939;  and 
amongst  the  Kurds  of  the  DjazTra,  sc.  in  northeast- 
ern Syria,  in  1937).  The  accession  to  power  in  France 
in  1938  of  a less  sympathetic  government,  which  now 
feared  for  the  long-term  safety  of  the  minorities  in 
Syria,  above  all,  of  the  Christians  there,  led  to  the 
f^ure  of  the  French  Parliament  to  ratify  the  1936 
Treaty-  Within  Syria,  confidence  in  the  National  Blocir.COITI 
had  ebbed,  and  poUtical  instabiliry  and  insecurity  in 
the  cO'Untry  at  large  made  it  cfifticult  to  find  a gov- 
ernment acceptable  to  a broad  spectrum  of  Syrian 
interests.  Hence  in  July  1939  the  High  Gommissioner 
Gabriel  Puaux  suspended  the  constitution  and 
appointed  a council  of  directors  to  rule  by  decree 
under  hb  own  guidance;  at  the  same  time,  the  sep- 
arate administrations  of  the  Druze  and  ^Alawl  areas, 
abolished  in  1936,  were  restored,  and  a separate 
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admimsiration  treated  for  the  restive  Djaztra. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  Wiir  on  3 
September  1939  marks  the  beginning  of  the  last  period 
in  which  the  French  could  hope  to  do  more  than 
hold  their  position  in  Syria,.  The  fulfilment  of  any  of 
their  aims  as  the  mandatory  power  had  to  be  aban- 
doned for  a policy  of  survival  as  a weak  ouqKJSt  of 
a metropolitan  power  soon  to  he  largely  occupied  by 
the  German  enemy.  The  surrender  of  France  in  June 
1940  found  the  French  Army  of  the  Levant  obeying 
the  order  from  Vichy  to  cease  hostilities.  The  adroit 
and  circurnspect  Puaux  was  recalled  from  Syria  because 
of  his  tepid  attitude  towards  Vichy  policy,  and  replaced 
by  the  respected  but  defeatist  General  Henri  Dentz* 
whose  tenure  of  the  High  Commisstonship  was  to  be 
uniformly  unfortunate.  Local  Syrian  nationalists  could 
not  but  be  affected  by  contemplation  of  the  French 
debacle;  some  of  the  more  extreme  elements,  as  in 
Trak,  began  openly  to  look  for  an  Axis  victory  as 
German  propagandists  proclaimed  in  Syria  ostensibly 
pan -Arab  and  anti-Zionist  policies.  Economic  hard- 
ship»  involving  food  shortages  and  black  market,  price 
rises  and  unemployment  contributed  to  popular  dis- 
content, with  a general  strike  in  Damascus  and  Aleppo 
and  similar  disorders  in  Lebanon  in  February  1941. 

A leader  of  the  nationalist  movement  now  emerged 
in  the  person  of  Shukri  al-Kuwwatll. 

Meanwhile,  the  attitude  of  General  Dentz,  on  orders 
from  Vichy,  was  made  clear  to  the  British  High 
Command  in  Cairo:  that  France  would  not  regard  ^ 
the  appearance  of  German  forces  or  aeroplanes  in 
Syria,  cn  route  as  reinforcements  for  Rashid  *Ali  al- 
Gaylanf s pro-Axis  regime  in  Baghdad,  as  a hos- 

tile act,  whereas  any  British  intervention  would  be 
opposed  by  force.  No  message  could  have  been  dearer. 
Britain  rcluctanlly^because  its  Middle  Eastern  mili- 
tary resources  were  already  highly  stretched  in  oppos- 
ing the  Axis  forces  in  North  Africa  and  the  eastern 
MediteTTancan — decided  to  intervene,  once  it  was  clear 
that  the  French  administration  in  Syria  would  not 
promise,  as  similar  administrations  in  other  parts  of 
France's  colonial!  empire  had  in  fact  promised,  to 
remain  neutral  and  to  maintain  a defensive  stance 
(which  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Franco-German  Armistice).  The  Free  French 
movement  under  General  Charles  de  Gaulle  had  to 
be  accommodated  in  any  military  measures,  and  forces 
under  General  Legentilhomme  took  part  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Syria  which  began  on  8 June  1941  and  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  General  Dentz's  troops.  Offers 
of  help  from  the  Germans  and  Italians  were  distasteful 
to  Dentz  and  were  refused  by  the  Vichy  government. 
He  surrendered  on  14  July,  most  of  his  troops  being 
repatriated  to  France. 

General  Georges  Catroux,  de  Gaulle ^s  Oelcgue- 
General  in  Cairo,  bad  promised  in  leaflets  dropped 
by  air  into  Syria  on  8 June  chat  the  mandate  would 
be  terminated  and  that  the  peoples  there  would 
become  free  and  independent.  In  fact,  it  was  going 
to  be  difficult  to  say  when  France's  mandate  ended; 
General  Catroux  did  not  transfer  power  to  the  Syrians 
till  early  1944,  and  the  obUgadons  of  the  mandate 
could  still  be  invoked  by  the  French  in  the  protracted 
negotiadons  leading  to  the  final  withdrawal  of  French 
troops  in  1945-6  (see  below).  In  these  years,  there 
were  also  to  be  tensions  between  the  more  adaptable 
Catroux  and  the  intransigent  de  Gaulle,  whose  mind 
was  closed  to  the  new  political  and  psychological  real- 
ities of  the  Arab  world,  though  both  were  to  remain 
bitterly  critical  of  what  they  regarded  as  British  per- 
fidy in  encouraging  Syrian  national  aspiradons  in  an 
area  rc^rded  as  a purely  French  responsibiUty.  Britain 


was  regarded  by  de  Gaulle  as  hopelessly  Arabophile, 
and  the  French  authorities  in  Syria  fought  a long- 
drawn  out,  but  ultimately  unsuccessful,  battle  to 
concede  the  minirnum  towards  independence  and  to 
retain  for  France  as  many  rights  and  privileges  there 
as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  within  S>Tia,  there  was  intense  politi- 
cal activity  among  the  parties,  in  which  the  Commun- 
ists (though  at  this  point  professedly  favourable  to  the 
nationalist  cause  and  the  war  effort)  were  making  their 
name  heard  in  both  Syria  and  I^banon.  The  Druze 
and  *Alawr  territories  were  in  February  1942  re- 
transferred to  Syrian  authority,  this  time  for  good. 

Elections  were  held  in  the  summer  of  1943,  entailing 
the  decisive  return  of  the  National  Bloc  to  power, 
and  the  Assembly  elected  Shukri  al-Kuwwatli  as 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Syria  (17  August).  From 
December  1943,  the  French  auihotiries  ceased  to  chal- 
lenge any  constitutional  changes  which  the  govern- 
ments of  Syria  and  Lebanon  might  make,  and  in 
January  1944  the  Assembly  members  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  a consdtution  which  ignored  all  manda- 
tory ties.  Even  so,  disputes  between  the  two  sides  con- 
tinued, cspcciaMy  over  Gatroux's  refusal  to  cede  control 
of  the  Syrian  Legion,  the  Trci^ev  specifies ^ reemited 
largely  from  the  minorities  and  from  rural  SunnF 
Muslims,  and  over  the  continued  existence  of  French 
regular  army  garrisons.  The  despatch  of  Senegalese 
troops  by  de  Gaulle  to  Beirut  in  May  1945  was 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  reinforce  the  French  military 
presence,  provoking  a general  strike,  and  demonstra- 
tions and  armed  clashes  a$  far  as  Deir  al-Zor,  and 
entailing  the  French  shelling  and  bombing  of  Damascus 
with  hundreds  of  casualties.  There  followed  a threat 
of  British  military  intervention,  since  Britain  was  still 
at  war  with  Japan  and  the  Levant  lay  across  supply 
lines  to  the  East.  Only  in  the  summer  did  France 
begin  at  last  to  withdraw  troops,  a process  not  com- 
pleted until  April  1946.  Inevitably,  there  was  now'  no 
hope  in  the  foreseeable  future  of  any  Franco-Syrian 
Treaty  favourable  to  France*  The  Syrian  government 
had  announced  its  adlicrence  to  the  League  of  Arab 
States  [sec  al-djAmi'^a  Ai.-*AaABivYA,  in  Suppl.],  formed 
in  March  1945,  and  nominally  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  Japan.  But  as  events  were  to  show  in 
the  post- War  yeans,  political  stabiliiy  was  to  elude  the 
new,  faction-ridden  state. 

Bibliography  : See  many  of  the  works  listed  in 
the  BibL  to  (a)  above,  and  also  R,  O'Zoux,  ici  etais 
du  I^jgvani  sous  Afandai  Paris  1931;  I,  Lipschits, 

Zii  poUtif^ue  de  la  Fnmce  du  fjeuant^  lS3B-41y  Paris 
1941;  S.H*  Longrigg,  ^na  and  l^bmion  under  Frmch 
mandate,  T-ondon  1958;  Tukan  l^rkut,  Falamumr  al- 
haraka  al-ukdanijya  Jt  1920-1939^  Beirut  1973; 

P.S.  Khoury,  emd  the  Ftmch  mandaie.  The  pob.~ 

Ues  of  Arab  naiionalism  1920-1943^  Princeton  1987; 

M.E.  Yapp,  The  Ffear  East  since  the  First  Wbrid  IVar, 
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(C.E.  Bos  worth) 

(c)  Independent  Syria* 

Syria  in  its  contemporary  borders,  comprising  the 
central  parts  of  the  historic  Bildd  aTShdm.  wa.s  estal^ 
lished  under  the  French  Mandate  [see  Miu^DATEs].  iHSI^-COm 
gained  formal  independence  in  1943  and  full  sover- 
eignly in  1946,  when  the  last  French  soldiers  left  the 
country.  According  to  its  constitution,  independent 
Syria  was  a parliamentary  democracy.  i?e  J&cto,  power 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  and 
merchani  class,  and,  increasingly,  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment. The  ruling  elite  made  Syria  stumble  into 
the  first  Arab-Israch  war,  and  it  largely  failed  to  solve 
the  country's  domestic  poliucaJ  and  social  problems. 
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From  1949*  the  countiry  experienced  a series  of  mili- 
taiy  takeovers  and  attempted  coups.  In  the  mid-1950s* 
Syria  became  the  focus  of  a regional  conflict  con- 
ce]ming^c4:stablishment  of  a Westem-oriented  mili- 
tary alliance*  the  Baj^dad  Pact.  Syrians  neutralist  stance 
made  it  subject  to  surong  Western  pressures.  While 
failing  to  push  Syria  into  the  Pact*  these  pressures 
destabilised  the  country  and  contributed  to  its  hasty 
and  ill-prepajred  umheation  with  Egypt  in  1958.  When 
the  leadership  of  the  so -established  United  Arab 
Republic  (UAR)  embarked  on  an  outspokenly  social- 
ist course  in  l^l*  launching  a wave  of  nationalisa- 
tions that  included  some  of  the  largest  Syrian 
establishments*  a group  of  conservative  Syrian  officers 
assumed  power  in  Damascus  and  terminated  this  first 
unification  experiment  in  contemporary  Arab  history. 
Syria  re-emerged  as  a sovereign  state,  with  the  politi- 
cal elite  of  the  1950s  back  in  power  for  another  year 
and  a half. 

On  8 March  1963*  the  ancimt  was  overthrown 

by  a group  of  young  military  officers  with  strong  Arab 
nationalist  and*  in  a large  part,  socialist  convictions. 
The  faction  connected  to  the  Arab  Socialist  Ba'^ 
Party  soon  asserted  its 

power*  and  the  Ba*th  party  became  the  ruling  party 
in  a quasi-aingle-party  system.  The  “revolution”  of 
1963,  as  it  was  henceforward  called*  was  followed  by 
an  unstable  period  of  army-and-party  rule*  The  regime 
ventured  to  put  the  couniiy  on  what  was  understood 
to  be  an  Arab  socialist  development  path*  thereby  try- 
ing to  liquidate  the  economic  basis  of  the  old  ruling 
elite  which  they  had  already  removed  from  pofidcal 
power.  Land  reform,  initially  introduced  under  the 
UAR,  was  considerably  speeded  up.  In  1964  and 
1965*  after  a scries  of  violent  clashes  between  the 
regime  and  conservative  oppositional  forces*  a large 
number  of  industrial  and  commercial  establishments 
was  nationalised.  The  radical  social  policies  of  the 
regime  and  a no  less  radical  rhetoric  confronting  both 
the  West  and  the  conservative  Arab  states  left  it  region- 
ally and  internationally  largely  isolated;  only  relations 
vrith  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  then  socialist 
countries  were  expanded. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pofitical  leadership  was  inter- 
nally divided  into  different  factions*  each  having  their 
own  basis  in  the  army  and  the  party.  Internal  fric- 
tions broke  up  along  both  political  and  sectarian  lines. 
In  February  1966*  a radical  wing  of  the  party*  led 
by  officers  of  mainly  middle  class*  rural  and  minor- 
ity* particularly  ^Alawl  origin*  gained  the  upper  hand 
by  military  force.  Caught  in  internal  struggles*  the 
regime  had  to  face  the  1967  war  unprepared;  Israeli 
forces  were  able  to  occupy  the  Golan  heights  (see 
djawiAn]  without  major  resistance. 

In  November  1970*  after  further  years  of  open  con- 
flict within  the  power  elite  about  internal  and  foreign 
policy  directions,  General  Hafi?  al-Asad  (bom  1930), 
an  Wawl  Ba'thist  who  had  been  Commander  of  the 
Air  Force  since  1964  and  Minister  of  Defence  since 
1966,  assumed  power  in  another  coup.  In  1971*  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  in  an  uncon- 
tested popular  referendum.  By  the  time  of  writing,  he 
has  been  rc*elected  three  times*  last  in  1991  for  another 
seven-year  term  of  office. 

Only  after  Asad’^s  takeover  or  “corrective  move- 
ment’ {at-haroka  ai-iashi^ij^  as  it  had  since  been  called) 
did  stable  political  structures  emerge*  enabling  Syria 
to  develop  into  a veritable  regional  power.  Tbus  a 
parliament  was  established  in  1971; 

and  the  Progressive  National  Front  (FNF)  {ai-^<ibhQ 
al-waiimi^a  an  institutionalised  coali- 

tion of  the  Ba^th  party  with  a group  of  tolerated* 


smaller  parties*  was  set  up  in  1972.  In  1973  a new 
constitution  was  promulgated,  largely  tailored  to  suit 
the  personal  rule  of  President  Asad,  who  also  occu- 
pies the  positions  of  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Armed  Forces*  President  of  the  PNF,  and  Secretary ^ 
General  of  the  ruling  party.  The  parliament*  elected 
once  every  four  years*  has  to  share  its  legislative  func- 
tions with  the  President*  Aside  from  the  PNF  parties, 
only  individual  candidates  are  allowed  to  stand  for 
elecdon;  the  Ba*tll  party  is  guaranteed  an  absolute 
majority.  Any  constitutional  amendement  needs  the 
approval  of  the  president.  The  political  system  is 
authoritarian;  no  m^or  policy  decision,  pardcuiarly  in 
the  fields  of  foreign  policy  and  security*  can  be  taken 
without  the  President's  personal  involvement  and 
consent. 

Under  Asad's  nde*  the  socialist  orientation  of  the 
first  Ba^^st  regimes,  though  maintained  as  a tenet 
in  the  rhetoric  of  the  ruling  party*  has  been  gradu- 
ally abandoned.  TTie  state  was  still  supposed  to  lead 
economic  development*  but  conditions  for  the  private 
sector  have  been  considerably  improved  from  the  early 
1970s  onwards.  Rapid  economic  growth  rather  than 
social  reform  has  become  the  main  objective  of  devel- 
opment policies.  Both  the  state  economic  sector  and 
the  bureaucracy*  as  well  as  the  armed  forces,  have 
grown  at  unprecedented  speed.  The  new  regime  has 
also  re-arranged  the  foreign  policy  orientation  of  the 
country.  Good  relations  with  the  socialist  bloc  were 
maintained*  but  the  regime  sought  to  improve  its  rela- 
tions with  the  West  and  with  the  conservative  Arab 
states  and  strengthened  its  ties  with  Egypt.  In  October 
1973*  Egypt  and  Syria  launched  a coordinated  miU- 
tary  attack  against  Israe].  Though  not  resulting  in  a 
military  victory*  the  October  War  Tt£&mi)-“prDv- 
ing  Arab  military  capabilities  and  their  ability  to  coor- 
dinate military  action  with  economic  pressure,  namely 
the  imposition  of  an  oil  embargo  against  Israel's  inter- 
nation^  allies — has  generally  been  viewed  as  a polit- 
ical victory  of  the  Arab  States.  Syria  was  able  to 
reg^n  parts  of  the  occupied  Golan  heights  in  the 
course  of  the  US-sponsored  troop  disengagement  nego- 
tiations following  the  war. 

The  combination  of  internal  stability*  national  suc- 
cess, and  economic  growth  made  Asad  enjoy  a high 
degree  of  popularity  and  legitimacy  for  several  years. 

Only  from  the  second  half  of  the  1970s  did  the  regime 
have  to  face  veritable  domestic  threats.  General  dis- 
enchantment with  the  regime's  regional  policies,  par- 
ticularly its  open  military  involvement*  from  1976*  in 
the  Lebanese  civil  war  [see  lubmAm],  the  spread  of 
coirupdon  and  nepotism*  unrestrained  behaviour  of 
the  security  forces*  the  sectarian  composition  of  the 
regime's  core,  and  growing  social  inequalities*  all  con- 
tributed to  an  increase  of  tension.  Oppositional  forces 
were  not  able  to  organise  themselves  politically  and 
were  thus  driven  into  violence  In  the  years  1979*82 
Syria  experienced  a situation  close  to  civil  war.  The 
anti-regime  opposition  was  led  by  Islamist  forces*  par- 
ticularly the  Syrian  branch  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood 
(al-Ik&wSn  ai-Mmlm&n  who  tried  and  partly  suc- 

ceeded in  giving  the  conflict  a sectarian  (Sunni  m^or- 
ity  against  ‘AlawT  minority)  character.  The  opposition! f. CO ITI 
was  only  crushed  after  a brutal  crescendo  in  I^amSt* 
where  in  February  1982  government  troops  put  down 
a rebellion  by  military  force*  destroying  large  parts  of 
the  city.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year*  the  Syrian 
army  and  air  force  suffered  a heavy  blow  at  the  hands 
of  IsraeU  forces  in  Lebanon.  Though  not  driven  out 
of  Lebanon*  the  Syrian  forces  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent Isracfs  Laying  siege  on  the  Lebanese  capital  Beirut. 

In  late  1983*  President  Asad  suddenly  suffered  severe 
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health  problems,  and  the  country  seemed  to  face  an 
internal  military  struggle  for  his  succession. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  1980s,  the  main  threat 
to  the  regime  and  its  legitimacy  came  from  a deep 
economic  crisis  that  revealed  the  flaws  of  the  coun- 
try’s Statist  development  orientation.  A gradual  process 
of  economic  policy  change  began,  giving  form  to  a 
more  market-oriented  economy  and  reducing  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  state  sector.  A major  liberalisation 
of  the  political  system,  as  some  domestic  quarters  had 
expected  in  the  course  of  economic  liberalisation,  did 
not  occur.  Minor  changes  included  the  enhancement 
of  the  role  of  parliament  and  a relaxation  of  politi- 
cal repression. 

By  the  mid-1990s  (at  the  time  of  writing),  the  eco- 
nomic situation  has  improved,  both  as  a result  of  the 
reform  process  and  of  increased  oil  production  (by 
1993,  Syria’s  oil  production  ranged  around  550,000 
b/d).  President  Asad’s  regime  no  longer  faces  any 
domestic  opp>osition  worth  mentioning.  I'here  has  been 
some  uneasiness,  both  domestically  and  internation- 
ally, concerning  the  eventual  succession  process  and 
the  prospects  of  a f>ost-Asad  Syria,  but  the  regime 
itself  is  stable.  Internationally,  Syria  has  managed  to 
cope  with  the  loss  of  its  main  ally  and  arms  supplier, 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  considerably  improved  its 
relations  with  the  USA  both  by  participating  in  the 
US-led  coalition  against  ^Irlflc  in  1991  and  by  join- 
ing the  US-sponsored  Middle  Blast  peace  process.  Syria  1 
has  abo  asserted  its  regional  position.  Its  hegemony 
over  Lebanon  has  been  internationally  tacitly  accepted, 
and  Syria  is  generally  perceived  as  the  key  Arab  state 
to  a peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
By  entering  into  bilateral  negotiations  with  Israel  in 
1991,  Syria  clearly  stated  its  preparedness  to  peace, 
its  main  condition  for  a peace  treaty  being  the  full 
withdrawal  of  Israel  from  the  occupied  Golan  heights. 

Bibliography’.  E.  Wirth,  ^run.  EAru  geographische 
Landeskunde^  Darmstadt  1971;  T.  Petran,  Syriay 
London  1972;  I.  Rabinovich,  Syria  under  the  Ba^di 
1963-66.  The  Army-Party  symbiosisy  Jerusalem  1972; 

P.  Seale,  The  struggle  for  Syria:  a study  of  post-war  Arab- 
politicSy  ^New  Haven  and  London  1^7;  idem,  Asad 
of  Syria:  the  stru^le  for  the  Middle  East,  London  1988; 
M.  Seurat,  L*Sat  de  barbarie,  Paris  1989;  R.  Hinne- 
busch.  Authoritarian  power  and  state  formation  in  Ba*thist 
Syria,  Boulder  1990;  A.  Drysdale  and  Hinnebusch, 
Syria  and  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  New  York 
1991;  V.  Perthes,  The  political  economy  of  Syria  under 
Asad,  London  1995.  (V.  Perthes) 

3.  The  Arabic  dialects  of  Syria, 
llie  Bilad  al-S&dm  docs  not  constitute,  from  a lin- 
guistic p>oint  of  view,  a genuine  unity.  The  history  of 
the  pK>pulation  of  the  region  has  been  such  that 
nomadic  and  sedentary  dialects  are  adjacent  there  or 
are  in  contact  there,  as  is  demonstrated  by  recipro- 
cal borrowings  of  lexical  and  grammatical  elements. 
Thus  in  zones  of  close  contact,  sedentarisation,  rural 
exodus  and  urbanisation  have  given  rise  at  all  times 
to  a range  of  dialectal  varieties,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  whether  it  is  a case  of  “seden- 
tarised”  Bedouin  dialects,  or  of  “Bedouinised”  seden- 
tary dialects.  Contacts  with  the  major  neighbouring 
dialectal  groups  (Egyptian,  Arabian,  Meso|X>tamian) 
are,  at  least  on  the  external  fringes  of  the  domain, 
no  less  tight.  Today,  tourism  and  above  all,  the  spec- 
tacular diffusion  of  radio  and  television,  promote  con- 
tacts of  a different  type,  the  effect  of  which  is  tangible. 
Finally,  the  region  has  experienced  the  presence  of 
languages  which,  while  they  have  not  in  general 
directly  affected  the  majority  of  the  population,  have 
nevertheless,  to  decidedly  differing  degrees,  exerted  an  | 


influence,  on  vocabulary  at  least:  Turkish,  in  partic- 
ular in  the  Ottoman  period;  and  European  languages, 
in  the  era  of  the  Crusades  (for  a long  time  also 
through  the  specific  intermediary  of  the  lingua  franca, 
at  least  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean)  and  more 
recently  (French  and  English)  during  and  after  the 
colonial  or  mandatory  period.  Among  others,  these 
elements  explain  the  wide  dialectal  diversity  of  the 
region;  but  its  history  and  the  emergence  of  the  lin- 
guistic crucibles  constituted  by  nation-states,  and  the 
augmented  role  of  certain  major  metropolises,  also 
confer  on  many  §hamT  dialects,  sedentary  ones  in 
particular,  common  elements,  an  intercomprehensibil- 
ity which  varies  from  mediocre  to  excellent,  and  a 
specificity  in  general  immediately  perceptible  to  those 
who  speak  them,  as  it  is  to  speakers  of  dialects  belong- 
ing to  other  groups. 

Since  pre-Christian  times,  and  then  stimulated  by 
the  Muslim  conquests,  “Arab”  piopulations,  admittedly 
most  often  linguistically  Aramaicised,  had  b>een  installed 
in  the  Fertile  Crescent.  It  was  probably  from  the  7ih 
century  onward  that  this  presence  became  more  sig- 
nificant; soon,  apparently  rapid  Arabisation  was  defin- 
itively to  establish  Arabic  as  a majority  language. 

Aramaic  was  to  survive,  however,  in  small  enclaves, 
and  is  still  in  use  today  in  three  villages  of  the  Anti- 
Lebanon:  MaMulS,  Bakh*a  and  Djubb  ‘Adln  (Western 
Neo-Aramaic).  If  the  influence  of  this  substratum  has 
sometimes  been  exaggerated,  it  is  nevertheless  real  (see 
e.g.  W.  Arnold  and  P.  Behnstedt,  Arabisch-Aramdische 
Sprachbeziehungen  bn  Qalamun  {Syrien),  Wiesbaden  1993; 
and  see,  for  present-day  Neo-Aramaic  in  Syria, 
maTCiA). 

I'he  dominant  position  of  Arabic  should  not  obscure 
the  existence  of  other  languages,  spoken  by  diverse 
communities,  in  some  cases  long-established  in  the 
region:  Kurdish  and  Armenian  in  particular,  Circassian 
and  Turkish.  For  the  p>opulations  concerned  (in  most 
cases,  when  they  have  preserved  their  own  language, 
bilingual  and  even  trilingual),  the  relation  between  this 
heteroglossia  and  the  components,  religious  or  ethnic, 
of  their  identity,  is  complex,  and  its  configurations 
diverse  and  essentially  variable.  Finally,  the  presence 
of  Israeli  Hebrew  has,  over  several  decades,  created 
an  unprecedented  situation  for  the  Palestinians  “of  the 
interior”,  many  of  them  being  bilingual. 

Conversely,  §b^rni  emigres  have  transplanted  their 
dialects,  into  North  and  South  America  in  particular, 
where  they  have  thriven  to  varying  degrees  [see  al- 
mahi^ar].  a particular  case  is  that,  currendy  mori- 
bund, of  Kormakiti  in  Cyprus,  the  last  representative 
of  the  dialects  imported  by  Maronite  communities  of 
Lebanon,  in  several  waves,  the  most  significant  dat- 
ing back  to  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century.  In  Turkey, 
while  the  majority  of  the  Arabic  dialects  still  sp>oken 
belong  to  the  hltu  group  of  Anatolian  dialects,  some 
are  to  be  associated  with  Syrian  dialects  (Adana, 

Antioch,  Alexandretta). 

Documentation  concerning  the  dialects  of  the  Bilad 
al-^dm  in  their  ancient  form  is  largely  defective;  it 
is  p>ossible  to  gain  an  impression  of  them  through 
their  traces,  direct  or  indirect,  in  texts  inj;^“Middiejgp  Qom 
Arabic”  (see  the  studies  of  J.  Blau,  in  particular,  A 
grammar  of  Christian  Arabic,  based  rruimfy  on  South  Palestmian 
texts  from  the  first  millermium,  Louvain  1966),  also  by 
means  of  documents  of  various  kinds:  correspondence, 
archives,  etc.,  written  in  the  same  lyp)e  of  linguistic 
register,  phrase-books,  Turkish- Arabic  for  example, 
accounts  of  European  travellers,  manuals  written  by 
missionaries,  etc.  The  ancient  texts  which  have  sur- 
vived most  often  comprise  a poetry  of  dialectal  or 
dialectalising  expression,  as  such  composed  in  a dialec- 
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taJ  ka^ine  and  in  a literary  register  involving  conven- 
tions and  arcl^aisms.  While  it  is  thus  difficult  to  com- 
pile a.  historyL I, dialect  by  dialect,  it  is  nevertheless 
possible  to  identify  the  major  trends  of  their  overall 
evolution  (see,  for  the  sedentary  dialects,  L Garbell, 
Remarks  on  ike  hisUmcal  phonology  of  an  East  Miditmomm 
Arabk  diaiect,  in  iVord,  >dv/2-3  (1958),  303-37). 

Possibly  in  part  as  a result  of  the  attraction  exerted 
by  the  Holy  Land,  the  ^amr  dialects  are  without 
doubt  those  for  which  documentation  is  most  abun- 
dant. However,  for  the  speech  of  some  relatively  impor- 
tant cities  (Latakia,  Homs,  Tyre,  Baalbek,  'AJdca, 
Nablus,  etc.)  and  for  the  majority  of  the  dialects  of 
rural  (and  of  mountainous)  areas,  it  is  practically  non- 
existent. Among  the  works  which  have  appeared  since 
the  composition  of  the  article  of  H.  Fleisch  [see  *ara- 
ar^'YA,  iii,  2.  The  Oriental  dialects}  ^ the  following  should 
be  noted:  for  Syria,  M.  Cowell,  A r^mce  gramrnar 
^ Sjfrian  Arabic  based  on  the  dialeet  aj  Damascus^ 
Washington  D.G.  1964;  H.  Grotafeld,  Syrisch-arabische 
Grammatik^  Wiesbaden  1965,  A.  Am  Bros,  lyamascus 
Arabic,  Malibu,  Calif  1977;  A,  Sabuni,  Laut-  und 
Formenkhre  des  arabischen  DiaiefUs  von  Alef^rOf  Frankfurt 
a.M.  19B0;  Lewin,  Arahisdke  Texle  nn  Dialekt  uon 
Hama^  Beirut  1966;  idem,  on  Cabali  The  Arabic 

dialect  spoken  by  the  Alawis  oj  *^Jebet  Ansar^e^  Goteborg 
1969;  for  Lebanon,  H.  Fleisch,  l^udes  d^arabe  dtakc- 
taL,  Beirut  1974;  F.  Abu -Haidar,  A study  of  the  spoken 
Arabic  ^ Baskinta,  Leiden  1979;  M.  Jiha,  Der  arabische 
Diakkt  tm  Bi^mizzTtt,  Beirut  1964;  for  Palestine 
and  Jordan,  H.  Blanc,  The  Arabic  dicdect  oj  dte  Ne^ 
Bedouins^  in  of  tAc  IsroMt  Acadeny  of  Sdmees  and 

Nmmmities,  iv/7,  Jerusalem  1970;  J,  Rosen  house,  The 
Bedouin  Arabic  diaiects.  General  probkms  and  a close  ana^- 
sis  ^ Ismel  Bedouin  Dmkcts„  Wiesbaden  1984;  H. 

Palva,  Loiter  Galilean  Arabic,  Helsinki  1965  (=  Studia 
Orieniaiia^  xxxii);  idem,  Ba^awi  Arabic,  1-3,  In  Studia 
Orientaha,  x!/l-2  and  xliii/l  (1969,  1970-1974);  Studies 
in  the  Arabic  diaiect  of  the  semPnomadk  ik^Adfarma  trdre 
{at-Balqd^  F^tfict,  Jordon),  Gdteborg  1976;  Marratwes  and 
poems  from  Ifesbdn.  Arabic  texts  recorded  amor^  die  semi- 
nomadic  d-A^drma  ixibe,  Gdteborg  1978;  see  also  below, 
BibL 

The  problems  of  classification  of  the  dialects  of  the 
region  are  far  from  being  resolved.  For  the  speech 
of  sedentary  populations,  the  division  proposed  by 
G.  Bergstrasser  in  his  Spruchatias  von  Syrien  und  Pahdsdna, 
in  ^DPV,  xxxviii  (1915),  169-222,  amended  and  sup- 
plemented on  a number  of  points  by  later  works, 
remains  largely  valid:  three  parallel  bands  from  north 
to  south  (North  Syria;  Lebanon,  And-Lcbanon;  and 
Palestine,  Transjordan,  Hawran),  with  zones  of  tran- 
sidon  of  course  (such  as  that  of  Galilee  between  the 
south  of  Lebanon  and  the  rest  of  Palestine). 
J,  Candneau  {Remarques  sur  les  pariers  de  sedmtaires  ^o- 
Ubano-Paksdniens,  in  BSL,  xl  [1939],  80-8)  also  iden- 
dfies  three  groups,  but  different,  since  he  takes  as  the 
sole  criterion  the  realisation  of  the  correspondent  of 
or  k.  He  has  also  made  the  observation  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  ihe  dialects  are  disdnguished  thus: 

A B 

1st  pecs.  sing.  b^ktob  biiktob 

3rd  pers.  masc.  sing.  byaktob  b^ktob 

Type  A is  encountered  essentially  in  the  central 
zone,  type  B elsewhere,  to  the  north  (Aleppo)  but 
most  of  all  in  Palestine  and  in  Jordan,  in  urban  speech 
(Jerusalem)  but  also  rural  and  even  Bedouin  speech 
(Negev),  if  only  to  the  extent  that  they  have  borrowed 
the  "^sedentary”  pre-verbal  particle  ^(t)-.  This  dis- 
criminant has  validated  to  some  extent  the  revived 
division  of  Bergstr^er,  and  the  following  groupings 


are  generaJJy  accepted  (Handbuch,  28  [see  Bibl})t  north- 
ern Syria,  Lebanon /central  Syria,  Palestine  Jordan. 

Finally,  J.  Candneau  has  abo  proposed  a distinc- 
tion between  "differential  and  “non-differentiaP 
dialects;  in  the  first  group,  ^ in  an  unaccented  open 
pliable  is  better  preserved  than  the  correspondents  of 
i and  ui  iyjhbu  (“they  work")  v.  iyihtbu  ("they  write^*) 
in  the  first  case,  but  byt^ifyu  like  byik»tbu  in  the  sec* 
ond  (thus  in  the  majority  of  Lebanese  dialects  of  the 
centre-north). 

But  no  typological  feature  has,  any  more  than  those 
mentioned  above,  an  absolute  discriminant  value  (espe- 
cially so  since,  for  each  one,  dialects  can  almost  always 
be  found  which  present  a mixed  system).  Thus  the 
diphthongs  aw  and  arc  preserved  in  numerous 
Lebanese  dialects  but  also,  to  the  north  of  the  Lebanese 
border,  in  a swathe  of  Syrian  territory  extending  almost 
as  far  as  Aleppo,  or  furthermore  in  a region  of 
Kalamun  (Anti-Lebanon);  mixed  systems  are  common; 
diphthongs  preserved  only  in  open  syllables  (for  exam- 
ple, Idn  "colour^^  v.  lawnu  “his  colour”  in  Tripoli,  or 
%nqjyi  “my  eyes”  v.  ^aynm  "eyes”  in  z-Zayni,  an  ^Alawl 
mountain  village);  or  only  in  slow  utterance  (^i:^  forms 
V.  aiiegro  forms:  b^-t  v.  bat  (Ez-Zririyye,  South  Lebanon). 

ImSla  of  ^ is  widespread,  its  manifestations  diverse 
and  sometimes  quite  complex:  the  two  principal  types 
of  condidoning — influence  of  the  consonantic  envi- 
ronment, and  inQuence  of  a neighbouring  f or  f in 
the  word  (sometimes  present  in  the  past  and  currendy 
lost) — ^are  not  mutuaJiiy  exclusive;  only  certain  mor- 
phological categories  can  be  affected  {teieb  "having 
asked",  tdkb  "a  student");  the  conditioning  can  also 
be  lexical  (leaving  borrowings  untouched),  or  prosodic, 
etc.  The  two  realisations  of  fl,  [a],  ([e],  [rj)  and  [aj, 

([5J,  [u])i  usually  in  complementary  distribution,  can 
apparently  in  some  cases  be  phonologised  "he 

has  risen”,  ^dm  "he  has  removed”).  The  short  a is 
also  often  subject  to  imdla,  in  particular  in  the 
“feminine”  termination  -fl(/)  of  nouns  (according  to 
the  phonetic  nature  of  the  last  radical  consonant  in 
the  absolute  state,  but  often  without  conditioning  of 
this  type  in  the  construct  state)  and  of  the  3rd  peis. 
fern,  sing  of  the  verb  in  the  perfect  tense.  These  two 
phenomena  are  very  common,  the  first  especially,  even 
in  dialects  where  imdla  is  otherwise  unknown. 
Inierdentals  are  present  in  all  Bedouin  dialects,  but 
also  in  numerous  sedentary,  rural  and  mountain 
dialects  (Palestine  and  Jordan,  South  Lebanon,  Alawite 
Mountains).  The  phenomena  of  pause  (known  else- 
where, in  particular  in  Yemen)  are  widespread. 

H.  Fleisch  has  studied  these  in  the  case  of  Lebanese 
dialects,  but  they  are  found  elsewhere,  and  their  dif- 
fusion in  ancient  times  was  probably  wider  still  Their 
manifestations  are  diverse  and  their  systems  varied, 
since  lengthening  and  shortening  of  vowels,  diph- 
thongisation  (Zahle:  La  Htid  zaJami;  Hndu  x "someone 
who  owed  x”  v.  i^a  zzoiam^  "the  man  came”)  or 
reductions  of  diphthongs,  changes  of  timbre,  can  be 
combined;  the  last  syllable  is  not  always  the  only  one 
modified;  in  numerous  dialects,  the  alternation  between 
these  forms  "of  pause"  and  "of  context"  is  essentially 
a product  of  the  rapidity  of  utterance  (Ez-Zreriyy^  „ rnm 
mMiRn  ^lar^if  w-^a-^-^ar^itqf  kibaliyye  “they  (fem.)  ' 

spread  out  a cloth,  on  which  a small  table  is  placed"*) 
and  such  alternation  can  therefore  be  dictated  by  mor- 
phology or  by  syntax:  masculine  or  feminine  ferm, 
absolute  or  construct  state,  etc.  {^oddim  “before"  vs. 

^idddm  bmlo  "before  his  daughter”  (same  dialect)).  Short 
vocalic  systems  are  of  diverse  types,  depending  on 
whether  Of  i and  if  are  encountered  in  all  positions 
(numerous  Palestinian  dialects,  etc.)  or  /i/  and  /u/ 
are  partially  or  generaJJy  coalesced  (a);  this  partial 
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coalescence  can  affect  /a/  and  /i/  (Kfar  ^AbTda)  and 
many  mixed  systems  are  attested.  All  of  this  has  an 
effect  one  the  radical  ryocalisadon  of  verbs.  For  the 
perfect j one  of  the  most  widespread  systems  has  two 
types:  hatab^  which  can  characterise  semantico- 

syntacdcal  categories  which  arc  more  or  less  clearly 
demarcated;  but  sometimes  observed  is  a tendency 
towards  the  generalisation  of  one  of  the  two  types^ 
or  towards  interchangibility.  Examples  of  a different 
system  are  kamb,  sharih  (El-Karak).  In  the  imperfect, 
the  three  vocalisadons  have  relative  distribution  and 
frequency  varying  according  to  dialects;  in  some,  con- 
sonandc  environment  or  vocalic  harmony  have  a deter- 
minant role  (_yqf*at,  jfifHl,  yuf^ul).  In  morphology,  the 
distinction  of  plural  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  of 
the  verbal  conjugation  and  of  personal  pronouns,  gen- 
eral in  Bedouin  speech,  is  not  uncommon  in  seden- 
tary speech,  at  least  in  northern  and  central  zones ► 

The  examples,  taken  here  primarily  in  the  domain 
of  phonology,  could  easily  be  muJdplied  and  extended 
to  morphology  and  to  syntax.  They  would  all  show 
that  a single  discriminant' — were  it  considered  typi- 
cally Shamr— ris  always  encountered  at  different  points 
of  the  domain  (even  outside  it)^  It  is  only  by  com- 
bining typological  features  (clusters  of  isoglosses)  that 
It  is  possible,  region  by  region,  to  determine  reladvely 
coherent,  but  never  absolute  classiticadons-  It  is  thus 
that  Fleisch  proposed  to  classify,  on  a provisional  basis, 
the  Lebanese  dialects  into  four  groups  (north,  centre* 
north,  centre-south,  south),  on  the  basis  of  some  twelve 
features.  For  Palestine  and  Jordan,  Palva  has  pro* 
vided,  on  the  basis  of  eleven  features,  the  following 
classidcadon  (A  j^gral  class^atwn  for  the  Arabie  Dialects 
spoken  in  Pakstitte  tmd  Tfatt^rdan^  in  Studio  Orimialm^  Iv 
[1984],  359-76):  urban  dialects  rural  dialects: 

(a)  G^iee  {biqul}i  (b)  central  Palestine  (c)  South 

Palestine,  (d)  north  and  central  Transjordan  and 
(e)  south  Tran^ordan  {b^uly^  and  Bedouin  dialects: 
(a)  Negev  (h)  Arabia  Petraea,  (c)  Syro-Mesopo- 

tamian  sheep-rearing  tribes  and  (d)  North  Arabian 
ijigHf).  The  rural  dialects  (c),  (d)  and  £e)  are  distin- 
guished among  other  ways  through  the  realisation  of 
kqfj  k alone  (e),  ^ and  in  phonetically  conditioned 
complementary  distribution  (d:  pi-  *‘cock^'), 

generalised  ish  (c).  This  point  also  differentiates  the 
Bedouin  dialectst  it  (a  and  b);  k/tdi  (c);  (d)  has  an 
alternation  t/tr,  and  in  parallel  an  altemation  g/dz 
for 

As  regards  the  Bedouin  dialects  alone,  these  being 
present  throughout  the  region,  the  situation  is  also 
complicated.  Schematically,  it  may  be  stated  that  they 
belong  to  three  groups  of  dialects:  those  of  the  major 
camcl-riding  nomads  of  Arabia  (groups  A and  B in 
Cantineau*s  classification,  Etudes  sur  piques  parlers  de 
mmodts  ecrobes  d*Orieni,  in  AlEO^  ii  [1936],  1-116,  ii 
[1937],  3-121);  those  of  the  Syro-Mcsopotamian  sheep- 
rearing  nomads  (Cantineau,  group  C),  related  to  the 
^it  dialects  of  the  Mesopotamian  group  (see  ^irak,  iv 
(a)  Arabic  dialects  (H.  Blanc));  and  those  of  a “North- 
West- Arabian”  (sub-)group  (Palva,  in  Ftstgobe  JUr 

Frankfurt  1991,  151-66),  at  least  some  of  which 
show  characteristics  in  common  with  the  Bedouin 
speech  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Maghrib. 

If  these  classifications  arc  so  problematical,  this  is 
most  of  all  the  result,  as  has  been  stated  above,  of 
the  constant  contacts  between  dialects,  between 
Bedouin  and  sedentary  ^eech  (cf.  the  presence  in  the 
Negev  e.g,  of  the  pre-verb  h(i)-^  a supremely  “seden- 
tary*' feature)  as  within  the  confines  of  each  of  these 
two  groups. 

To  this  phenomenon,  which  has  such  important 
implications,  two  others  should  be  added,  also  of  a 


socio-linguistic  nature: 

— “koineisation**.  This  appears,  in  particular,  under 
the  influence  of  the  prestigious  speech  of  regional  or 
national  metropolises,  which  explains  e.g.  the  constant 
expansion  of  the  following  realisations:  [’j  of  kdf 

[i]  (or  [dj]  according  to  cases)  of  ^'fm,  that  of 
“what?**,  of  haiio^  (and  variants)  “now**,  etc. 

- “classicisation**.  The  influence  of  the  modem  lit- 
erary language  applies  to  vocabulary  and,  through 
more  or  less  modified  borrowing,  to  some  syntactical 
structures.  Lexical  borrowing,  by  “grafting”  new  nom- 
inal schemes  into  the  dialects,  supplies,  through  the 
creation  of  “doublets*',  a supplementary  means  of  en- 
riching vocabulary,  and  could  lead  to  a recasting  of 
the  system  of  nominal  derivation.  In  dialects  wheie 
interdental  spirants  have  coalesced  with  the  corre- 
sponding occlusives,  these  borrowings  have  determined 
the  integration  of  a new  phoneme  (/^/)  as  well  as 
the  creation  of  doublets  of  another  type  {dakab  “gold”, 
Zfibdb  “going,  departure**;  dahr  “back**,  ^okir  “appar- 
ent**; tor  “bull**,  setwra  '‘revolution**,  etc.)^ 

It  is  nevertheless  po^ible  to  give  examples  of 
regional  features  which  can,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
considered  as  characteristic  since  they  are  present  on 
a sufficiently  large  scale,  even  if  some  of  them  are 
found  episodically  in  other  dialectal  groupings,  or  if 
their  presence  is  not  general  in  the  region.  It  is  also 
possible  to  regard  as  characteristic  those  features  which 
are  not  encountered  (in  the  current  state  of  knowl- 
edge) in  any  other  dialectal  group.  Pronouns.  In  the 
series  of  personal  pronouns,  to  be  noted  are  forms  of 
the  type  hnnefn)  (3rd  pL),  -kon  (2nd  pi.)  and  -hon  (3rd 
pi.),  explanation  of  which  by  means  of  the  Aramaic 
substratum  is  not  to  be  ruled  out;  in  that  of  demon- 
stratives, mention  should  be  made  of  haj^  “this  one" 
(fern.)  (and  sometimes  “this  one"  (masc.)  and/or  “that 
(thing  or  fact)**),  and  it  will  be  observed  that  demon- 
stratives deprived  of  the  *ha-  element  are  very  sparsely 
represented;  in  that  of  the  interrogatives, 

“what**  already  mentioned;  a current  form  of  the 
reflexive  is  hdl-.  Gmitiue  particle.  Tahtf  (variable  or  invari- 
able) seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  region,  but  is  not 
alone  there  (^S,  etc*)  Pte-imh.  The  pre-verb  (dura- 
tive,  progressive,  of  concomitance)  'am(ma/)  has  numer- 
ous variants  (probably  of  tUflerent  etymologies):  'an, 
man,  md:,...  (‘flm  “he  is  writing  these  days",  “he 

is  in  the  process  of  writing**,  etc.)^  Actwe  potddpk.  In 
certain  dialects  an  embryomc  form  of  conjugation  is 
found  in  the  three  persons  of  the  feminine  singular 
ifam^xlo  “she  holds  it*’  [Hawr^];  “you  (fern.) 

have  seen  her"  [Damascus];  ^ana  “I  (fern,) 

have  combed  your  hair**  [Dfun,  Lebanon]).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  form  foflhn  is  quite  often  used,  not 
only  for  verbs  of  quality,  where  it  b generally  the 
only  one  possible,  and  can  in  certain  cases  alternate, 
either  freely  or  in  terms  of  semantic  value,  with  Juki 
“I  have  heard  it**),  bfegadon.  Alongside  the 
forms  ma,  ma  ...  st{i)y  also  found,  although  less  known 
elsewhere,  are  ^a  ...  and  0 ...  Among  conjujie- 
donSi  worth  mentioning  is  ta  (<*haitd)  and  its  variant 
tann-  + personal  pronoun  suffix  “so  that**,  “in  such  a 
way  that”,  “that**.  Auxiiiarks  and  pseudo-mveiliarus.  Typical 
is  ba/idd-  + personal  pronoun  suffix  “to  wish**  {witM- 
in  its  Bedouin  version),  also  used  for  the  expression 
of  a type  of  future,  bdtsin  “to  be  capable,  in  a posi- 
tion to**  is  an  equivalent  of  kidir,  as  is  Jt-  + personal 
pronoun  suffix:  ma  firm  nru^  *Ve  cannot  go  there**. 
Alongside  lissa-,  known  elsewhere,  also  found  is  bdd 
+ peraonal  pronoun  suffix,  “still,  always**  and  other 
values  (Lebanon).  Acberbs.  Hallak  (and  numerous  vari- 
ants) “now"  is  very  widespread  (it  is  also  found,  at 
the  edge  of  the  region,  at  certain  points  east  of  the 
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Nile  Delta),  aJid  easily  borrowed  by  Bedouin  diaJeecs 
(from  which,  conversely,  kafsd^  and  hal-Afn  (same  mean- 
ing) are  borrowed)^rAW  to  be  noted  are  ""dia  AuAra 
and  bakAxr  "early”. 

Vixabdlary.  ThiB  evidently  varies  in  particular,  as  is 
to  be  expected,  with  the  words  which  are  most  used. 
Thus  according  to  the  dialect:  ramOj 
zaU,  kazwal^  haskut,  "cast,  throw”. 

Among  the  words  relatively  characteristic  of  the  region, 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  those  which  derive  from 
the  Arabic  lexical  stock  but  have  become  specialised, 
have  phonological  or  morphological  pcciiJiarities,  or 
are  even  carLonical  creations:  sdrtimdn  "grocer”,  mis- 
waddd/sodaye  ^‘bottle”,  "sick”,  Jmta  "smaU  change 

(money)”,  JS;  "to  enter”,  mdkm  "sohd”,  “foot,  leg”, 
l^m  "mouth”,  doi^sddr  "to  leave”,  Jar^^a  "to  show’', 
masdti  "money”  (<Sing.  name  of  a coinage 

formerly  in  use  in  Egypt),  etc.,  from  those  which 
derive,  more  or  less  direcUy,  from  the  Aramaic  (Syriac) 
substratum,  or  from  borrowings  from  Turkish  (and 
from  Persian):  da^dt  "to  push”,  danak  "to  die  of  cold”, 
"sauce,  juice,  soup”,  ihawb  "heat  (of  the  weather)”, 
,fuj  (chick),  ySii  "to  Qoai”,  ta^s  “late  [adj,]  ”,  natbish 
(and  variants)  "pipe”,  “hardly”,  b^fdaye  “cur- 
tain”, bvzd  “ice”,  d^ar^qf  “cloth”,  “cook”,  gal 

"lock”,  etc.  The  evoludon  of  vocabulary  often  faith- 
fully reflects  social  and  political  changes,  for  exam- 
ple: kszhk-  > *wayijat-  > naddarat  “spectacles”. 

Writittg  diak^ts;  dialic^i  iilera^urt.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  dialects  have  always  been  written  down,  as  is 
confirmed  by  the  diaJec using  or  dialectal  literary  works 
which  are  available  for  study  (in  Arabic  script  or  in 
the  Syriac  script  known  as  karshunS  which  has 

long  been  in  use  in  the  Maronite  community  in  par- 
ticular) and  the  orthographical  norms  (sdl!  observed 
today)  which  have  controlled  their  putting  into  wridng, 
even  though  variadons  are  noticed,  according  to  which 
is  the  dominant  influence:  the  classical  norm  and  ety- 
mology or  a closer  adherence,  deliberate  or  not,  to 
dialectal  linguisdc  realities. 

In  paralteJ  with  its  measured  and  to  some  extent 
ornamental  udlisadon  in  the  codified  genres  of  dialec- 
tising  poetry  such  as  the  (see,  e»g- 

M.  Rabrm,  al-Afuwastdiabot  Ji  Bikd  ai-^dm  min 
nasb^atiha  haUa  niAdyai  al-kam  'astara,  Beirut 

1987),  the  dialectal  language  is,  today  as  yesterday, 
the  means  of  expression  of  an  entire  literature,  "pop- 
ular^^  and  learned,  and,  more  broadly,  of  an  entire 
culture,  the  importance  of  which  is  partially  disguised 
by  the  scant  legitimacy  accorded  to  it.  Its  manifesta* 
dons  are  diverse:  poetry  of  various  types  {zat^al^  mu‘anndf 
mauiwdi/ mawdi^d  and  its  divisions:  al-sab*a  Jimun^  etc.), 
sometimes  {"aidbd)  sung  (S»  Jargy,  la  poisU  populaire 
chantii  an  Pt^iche-Oneni  arobe^  Paris-The  Hague  1970). 
TTiie  poetry  of  Bedouin  tradition  has  its  own  genres, 
and  remains  the  repository  and  transmitter  of  the 
memory  of  its  society  (among  recent  works  reference 
may  be  made,  besides  Palva,  AinrflAwj  and  which 

has  already  been  mentioned,  to  G.  Bailey,  Bedaum 
Jhm  Sinai  and  the  minor  of  a euUure,  Oxford 

1991).  In  sedentary  circles,  to  take  just  one  example, 
the  Lebanese  za4ial  has  a long  and  rich  history  (MJ. 
Wuhayba,  al-^a^ai — ia^TiAh^hu^  adabuhu  wa-a^lamuhti 
hadtm™  wa-hadtthr*^  Hatf^  1952;  J.  Abdcl-Nour,  ^tude 
sur  ia  poisie  diakatak  au  Idban^  Beirut  1957,  “1966). 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  freed  from  ancient 
forms  and  from  certain  traditional  themes  which  are 
s611  praedeed  elsewhere — including  on  television — this 
poetry  has  taken  on  a new  appearance.  It  is  also  a 
dialectal  form  of  expression  which  is  used  for  the 
composidon  and  transmission  of  tales  and  proverbs, 
and  today  the  majority  of  theatrical  pieces  and  the 


dialogues  of  ftlms  and  serials  on  radio  and  television. 
The  art  of  the  song,  very  much  alive,  carries  beyond 
the  Bilad  al-^am  the  dialects  of  the  region,  some- 
times in  the  texts  of  its  best  poets.  Palestinians  are 
carrying  this  on  with  militant  songs.  Until  not  long 
ago,  dramas  of  the  shadow-theatre  with  its  hero 
Karakoz  iNusu^  mm  f^qydi  ak^iil,  ed.  S,  ^ataya, 
Damascus  1977;  M.  Kayyal,  bdbdt  masr^  al- 

zdl,  Beirut  1995;  see  also  khayAj.  ai.-zill),  and  unril 
more  recently  stall  the  story-tellers  (.^tiiuwa/fs),  trans- 
mitters of  the  marathon  tales  which  are  the  jtrds 
of  legendary  heroes  (Sayf  b.  Yazan,  'Antar,  Banu 
Hilal,  Say  bars,  etc.)  perpetuated,  before  a generally 
exclusively  male  audience,  the  tradition  of  a living 
patrimony.  The  language  of  these  legendary  tales, 
some  of  which  were  partially  in  verse,  could  be  dialec- 
tal or  mixed.  All  these  works  were  put  into  writing, 
at  least  in  the  form  of  aides-mnmke^  for  the  profes- 
sionals of  popular  literature,  also  probably  for  the 
gradfication  of  a public  which  had  a particular  lik- 
ing for  this  kind  of  material.  Today,  the  cassette  and 
the  video-cassette  are  the  perfectly  appropriate  sup- 
ports for  this  literature  which  is  primarily  oral  and 
thus  presupposes  the  presence  of  an  audience.  Dialectal 
poetry  is  published,  however,  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines especially  in  Lebanon,  sometimes  in  specialised 
journals.  Since  the  1960s,  however,  the  press  has  only 
excepdonaily  accepted  satirical  columns  in  dialect^ 
language,  which  were  hitherto  published  in  reason- 
able quan tides.  literary  prose  as  such  in  dialectal  lan- 
guage has  made  little  impact,  jn  spite  of  a few  isolated 
attempts  in  former  rimes  {iCissil  Finjfdnui  by  ShukrT  al- 
Khurf,  Sho  Paolo  1902,  repr.  Beirut  [1929,  etc.,  and 
1952,  with  transcription  and  French  tr.  by  E.  liiior]; 
and  Masa'^i^  Shmune  by  fja^^nS  al-I^jurf  al-Fegii^i',  pub- 
lished in  book-form  by  the  ai-Dabbur  review)  or  more 
recendy  (Yusuf  al-Khkl  and  Muris  'Awwat^. 

FinaUy,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  isolated 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Lebanese  poet  (in  classi- 
cal and  dialectal  languages)  SaTd  ‘Akl  (b.  Zahle,  1912) 
to  devise  a transcription  (in  Ladn  characters)  of  the 
dialect,  in  which  he  published,  besides  certain  of  his 
own  dtwarSf  translations  of  works  of  universal  litera- 
ture, including  classical  Arabic,  and  a newspaper  (see 
H.  Grotzfeld,  in  Otteniaiut  Suecana,  xxii  [1973],  37-51). 

BibliagTaphj:  Given  in  the  ardclc.  See  also 
Handbuch  = W.  Fischer  and  O.  Jastrow  (eds.), 
Handbuck  der  arabischen  Dialekk^  Wiesbaden  1980; 
M.H.  Bakalla,  Arabia  linguistics.  An  inlroduction  and  bib- 
Iwgrapf^^  London  1983.  Numerous  articles  in  the 
major  orientalist  reviews  and,  since  1978,  in  the  ^eii- 
jchrip  Jiir  Arabische  Lir^istik  (Wiesbaden).  To  the 
works  mentioned  dealing  with  one  dialect  in 
particular,  the  following  may  be  added:  for  Ez- 
Zreriyye,  J.  Aro,  in  .dO  (Copenhagen),  xxxix  (1978), 
32-123,  xl  (1979),  27-71;  for  El-Karak,  H.  Palva, 
in  Studia...  H.  Blanc  dedkata^  ed.  P.  Wexler, 
Wiesbaden  1989,  225-31;  for  Gaza,  E.  Salonen  (1. 
in  Shidia  Onentaliay  li/10  (1979)  and  II.  in  Acta  Acad. 
Sc,  Fern.,  B 213,  Helsinki  1980);  J.  Rosenhouse  and 
y.  Katz  (eds.).  Texts  in  the  dialects  of  Bedouins  in  Israel, 
Univ.  of  Ha^a  1980;  P.  Behnstedt,  £kr  arabiseke 
Diakki  von  SoidJme  (Syrien),  3 vols.  Wiesbaden  1994; 
a Sprachotlas  von  Sytim  by  this  same  author  is  forth- 
coming. For  studies  of  syntax,  besides  the  still  use- 
ful des  paTlers  aciuels  du  Ltban  by  Mgr. 

M.  Feghali,  Paris  1928,  and  the  work  of  M.  Cowell 
already  mentioned  (for  Syrian  Arabic),  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  J,  Blau,  paldstinenischen 

Baazmdiakkts  von  Bir  Walldorf-Hessen  I960, 

A.  Bloch,  Die  Hjpotaxe  im  Damaszenisch-Arabisckm, 
W’iesbaden  1965,  and  M.  Piamenta,  Studies  in  the 
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^ntax  qf  Fd^sttninn  Arabic,  Jerusalem  1966,  The 
Dictionnaire  arabe-Jran^ais.  I}uiic£tcs  de  Syric,  Akp,  Damai, 
iMan,,  yinmiem  HSII3A-  Barthclemy,  Paris  I935’69j  is 
supplemented  by  the  very  useful  Du:/ionndiT£  dcs 
parLers  arabts  de  ^rie,  Liban  et  Palestme  compiled  by 
C,  Deitizeau,  Paris  I960.  Bedouin  type  dialects 
arc  still  awaiting  their  dictiooanes.  Dictionaries 
or  catalogues  of  words  and  dialectal 
expressions  are  regularly  published  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  where  there  is  often  concern  to 
show  that  this  vocabulary  is  largely  based  on  sound 
classical  origins.  Also  published  there  arc  collec- 
tions of  proverbs,  of  anecdotes,  diimjis  of  dialectal 
poetry,  encyclopaedias  of  popular  traditions  often 
rich  in  information  and  in  dialectal  texts:  the 
MawsO^at  Haiab  al-m%tkdTiina  of  M.  |yi,.  al-Asadf 
(Univ.  of  Aleppo  1981-8),  the  Mawsu^at  ai-JiilkluT  aP 
FilmtJtn  of  N.  Sirhln  Amman  1977-81),  the 
Me^larm  ii  al-urdunl  of  R,  Ibn  ^a’id  al-^AzTzI 

('^Ammajo  1981-)  are  excellent  examples.  For  dialec- 
tal literature,  besides  the  older  works  by 
G.  Dalman,  Palasimischcr  Diwdn,  Leipzig  1991,  and 
E.  Littmann,  Pfeuarabisekt  Voikspmsie,  Berlin  1902, 
reference  may  be  made  to  J.  Lecerf,  Uithatwee  dialcc- 
taU  et  rmaissance  arobe  msodeme,  in  BEO,  ii  (1932)  and 
iii  (1933),  47-175  (with  a RipcrloiTe  aiphabitiquf.  dcs 
pohes  diaketaux  de  Syrie  [=  Syria  and  Lebanon]);  M. 
'Awwad,  aHubnm^i  ^irut 

1982,  A coUecdon  of  of  Ibn  al-KilaT 

(9th/  15th  century)  has  been  edited  by  B.  al- 
Djumayyil,  Beirut  1982.  (J.  1>.ntin) 

SHAMA  (a.,  pi.  ^dmdt}  ^*naevus,  skin  blem- 
ish, mole*\ 

This  term  seems  originally  to  have  denoted  the 
coloured  marks  on  a horae^s  body,  above  all,  where 
they  arc  disapproved  of  (TM,  viii,  362  U.  12-13).  It 
is  applied  to  all  marks  of  a colour  different  from  the 
main  body  which  they  mark,  and  to  all  black  marks 
on  the  b^y  or  on  the  ground  {ibid,,  IL  304).  But 
from  what  we  know  at  present  in  our  texts,  there  is 
no  difference  between  and  khjUiti  (sing,  ^di) 

(the  two  terms  are  attested  in  Akkadian:  cf.  hdlu, 
Bezold,  Babylonisch-Assynsekti  Gtossar^  Heidelberg  1926, 
] 20,  and  sdmutii  f.abat,  Xmiti  accadim  de  dwgnQstks  et 
pTomstks  midkaux,  Leiden  1951,  200  1.  7).  These  two 
terms  denote  the  natural  marks  on  a man’s  skin,  on 
the  face  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  accidental 
marks,  abcesses  or  freckles  caused  by  an  illness 

and  presaging  death  (see  P Ji  ^l-kalam  ^ald  'i-bh^!dn, 
ms.  Bursa,  HOseyin  f^elebi  882,  fols.  61a*62b;  Kadd^ 
Bukrdt  Ji  ms.  Kdpriilii  1601,  fob.  245b- 248a, 

used  by  Ps.-I^ahi?;,  Bdb  ab'^irqfa  wa  iJea  %Jirdsa 

^ala  madJbkab  ai-Fwrs,  ed.  K.  Inostrancev,  Matendh  iti 
Amhk  smiTcei  for  the  history  of  cukuTt  in  Sasanid  Persia  [in 
Russian],  in  J^VOIJfLiO,  xviii  [1907],  text  3-27,  Russ, 
tr.  and  study  28-120,  see  1 16  ff.,  in  a section  called 
Min  kaldm  Btikrdi  Ji  daid^il  wa 

Ibn  aJ-NadIm,  Fihrisi,  314),  cites  a K.  af-Khlldn  and 
K al-^dmdi,  written  by  a Byzantine  (Riimi)  author 
called  Mfn.s  (Mma/os  ?).  The  ftrst  title  apparently 
corresponds  in  Greek  to  a work  called  Hepi  oxtkmv, 
which  is  said  to  have  treated  the  subject  of  beauty 
spots,  and  the  second  one,  to  a work  called  flepi  oav 
which  is  said  to  have  dealt  with  natural  marks  on 
the  skin.  We  know  nothing  of  this  last,  but  the  Orst 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  two  chapters  surviving  of  a 
treatise  attributed  to  Melampos  called  flcpl  and 

IlEpi  fkAi^  (see  the  ed,  J.G.Fr.  Franz,  in  Scriptores 
physia^pomoniae  mines,  Alienburg  1780,  501-9),  If  one 
concedes — as  seems  very  likcly^that  Mfn.s  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Melampos,  one  of  the  two  titles  mentioned 
in  the  Fikrisi  must  correspond  to  flepi  and  be 


translatable  as  A.  abJ^tild^dJ)  [see  i|OfnLA0),  the 
exact  term  for  paJmomancy. 

In  the  Arabic  sources,  the  information  on  the  ^ilm 
ai-^dmdt  wa  which  can  be  found  in  Fakhr 

aJ-Dfn  al-Rasf  (sec  Y.  Mourad,  La  physk^mnome  mcke 
tt  ie  ^idh  atjirdsa  de  Fakhr  ai-Rdey,  dbs.  Paris 

1939,  10)  and  in  Ps.-^jahiz  (t^^.  cif.,  7)  is  Greek  in 
origin.  Two  texts,  how'ever,  show  that  the  Arabs  knew 
this  method  of  divination,  which  comes  within  the 
sphere  of ^rdsa  [g.if,]*  The  first  is  part  of  the  ensemble 
of  miraculous  signs  announcing  the  Prophet 
Muhammad’s  coming  (on  these  signs,  see  T.  Fahd, 

La  dwhuttion  Paris  1987,  01 -TO).  In  the  course 

of  his  fir^t  trip  to  Syria,  at  the  age  of  12,  the  monk 
Bahira  [^.f.]  is  said  to  have  recognised  in  him  the 
signs  of  prophetbocjd  (see  Ibn  Sa'd,  i/I,  99-100,  and 
also  10 1,  where  it  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
second  trip,  aged  15,  another  monk  named  Nestor 
allegedly  recognised  in  Muhammad  the  same  signs). 

These  signs  were  physical  ones  (aJ-Tabarf,  i,  I 124) 
and  concerned  the  eye,  the  face  and  above  all,  the 
"seal  of  prophethood”  al-nubuuywd)  like  the 

impression  of  a cupper’s  scarifying  instrument  {a^ar 
according  to  Ibn  HishSm,  Sira,  116)  or 
an  ^‘apple”  (tuffahoy  according  to  al-Tabarf,  i,  1125). 

This  legendary  feature  at  least  confirms  the  fact  that 
the  Arabs  knew  that  the  Byzantines  practised  draw- 
ing omens  from  skin  marks. 

The  second  seems  to  show  that  they  practised  it 
themselves.  Mu*awiya  b.  Abi  Sufyan  [^.i?.]  married  a 
woman  from  the  Band  Kalb,  and  he  had  her  examined 
by  his  wife  Maysun,  mother  of  Yazid,  Maystin  dis- 
covered a beauty  spot  below'  her  navel,  and  she 
interpreted  it  as  presaging  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
her  husband  would  fall  on  to  that  place.  Mu'^awiya 
divorced  her;  IJabib  b.  Maslama  married  her,  then 
divorced  her;  finally,  al-Nu*man  b.  Bashfr  [g.i/,],  the 
later  governor  of  Himj  for  Marwan  b.  al-Hakam, 
married  her.  When  al-Nu^m^n  was  beheaded  for 
having  joined  the  anti-caliph  Ibn  al-Zubayr,  his  head 
was  set  down  in  his  wife^s  lap  [Aj^dm,  xiv,  124). 

Bibtiffgraphy  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
text):  See  Fahd,  La  divination  arabe,  from  which  the 
material  for  this  article  has  essentially  been  taken. 

The  art  of  drawing  omens  from  skin  marks  {umsahi), 
black  beauty  spots  or  moles  (Aalw),  red  birthmarks 
(p^u),  warts,  pimples,  marks  from  jaundice,  freckles, 
scars  and  even  hairs  which  grew,  w'as  well  known 
lo  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  (see  F.R.  Kraus, 

Dk  p/ysiognomischen  Chnina  der  Babylonier^  MVAG  40/2, 

Leipzig  1935).  For  the  Byzantines,  see  inter  alia  the 
Book  of  beau^  spots  attributed  to  Leo  the  Wise, 
in  J.  Nicolaides,  Les  Itijnes  de  divination,  Paris  1889, 

87-8.  (T.  Faho) 

SHAM^A  (a.),  candle. 

As  a literary  topos,  the  candle  b poetically  described 
in  many  “ekphrastic”  epigrams  in  Arabic,  especially 
from  the  later  ^Abbasid  and  post-^'Abbasid  periods; 
in  pre-  and  early  Arabic  poetry  the  topos  appears  to 
be  absent.  Poems  by  al-Ma'munr,  al-Sari  al-Rafla* 
and  Kush^4il^  are  among  the  earliest  (see 

J.C.  Biirgel,  Die  ekphrasHsekm  Epigramme  des  Add  Tdhb  mm 
Gottingen  1965,  254;  Alma  Giest,  Wa^ 
bet  KuSd^m,  Berim  1981,  156,  263-5).  A few  other 
examples  arc  found  in  al-Sharfshf’s  Shark  makdmdt 
ai-ffarin  {repr.  Beirut  1979,  ii,  87-8);  many  later 
examples  were  collected  by  al-Nawadjf  [^.sf.]  in  the 
chapter  on  candles,  lanterns,  tamps  etc.  in  his  Hatbat 
akkamayt  (Cairo  1938,  204-12  on  the  ^arka  only; 
some  passages  in  prose  are  included).  Often  the 
epigrams  take  the  form  of  a riddle  (see  P.  Smoor, 

The  weeping  wax  candk,  in  ^DMG,  cxxxviii  [1988], 
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292,  299-30  J).  A recurrent  topos  is  the  comparison 
of  the  candle  to  a lover,  or  vke  versa:  both  are  pale* 
thin,  burning,  shedding  tearSj  being  consumed,  padentJy 
and  silently  suffering,  ^^awake”  at  night;  occasionally 
the  candle  is  likened  Co  a slender  girl  or  a bride, 
which  alludes  to  the  role  played  by  candles  at 
weddings.  Several  poems  on  the  candle  were  made 
by  Abu  ^1-FadJ  al-Mlk^l  [see  mT^alIs],  sec  al-Husrf, 
repn  Beirut  1972,  747-8;  he  may  have 
influenced  his  contemporary,  the  Persian  poet 
Manucihrf  who  elaborately  used  the  candle  topos 

as  the  uiir^uction  of  a well-known  panegyric  poem 
(see  J*W,  Clinton,  TTie  divan  of  Manuchihrt  Ddmghdm: 
a aiticai  study^  Minneapolis  1972,  31-43;  Muhammad 
Muhammad  Yhnus,  Adab  al-^anfa  bryna  AfonuAftn  al- 
Ddm^^ni  wa-Abi  ’i~Fadi  al-Mfkatly  in  Fusul^  ui/3  [1983], 
128-38), 

Another  topos  involving  the  candle  is  that  of  the 
moth  (Af,  fardikay  P.  ptmmnd)  seeking  its  light  and 
immolating  itself  in  its  flame:  here  the  lover  is  not 
the  candle  (which  stands  for  the  beloved)  but  the 
moth.  The  image,  with  a mystic  interpretation  in 
which  the  candle,  the  Beloved,  stands  for  God /Truth/ 
Reality,  is  found  in  Arabic  already  in  al^Halla^  {q.v. 
see  his  Kitab  al-TawSsTn^  cd,  Massignon,  Paris  1913, 
16-17,  in  rhyming  prose,  with  “lamp"’,  instead 

of  “candle”).  Although  this  topos  of  through 

fana^  [see  bakA’  wa-fanA’]  persisted  in  Arabic  (see 
Muhammad  Mansour  Abahsain,  The  supra-symlhi^  moth 
in  Ambk  rsk^ious  pvetry  Jir&m  the  late  OUamatt  p€riod,  in 
JAL,  xxiv  [1993],  21-7),  it  proved  very  popular 
especially  in  Persian  and  Turkish  mysdeal  verse  (see 
e.g.  Annemarie  Schimmel,  As  through  a veil:  n^stical 
poeb^  in  hkm^  New  York  1982,  index  s.v.  “moth  & 
candle”;  H,  Ritter,  Dm  Meer  der  Leiden  1955, 

index  r.ei.  “Falter'%  “Kerze”).  It  was  through  Persian, 
it  seems,  that  the  topos  reached  Europe,  as  e.g.  in 
Goethe’s  poem  ‘^Selige  Sehnsucht"  {West-ffstlkher  Dwan^ 
ed.  H.-J.  Weilz,  Frankfurt  a,M.  1981,  21), 

The  candle  appears  in  a few  literary  debates  [see 
munAzara]  in  mahdma  [q^v.]  form;  for  anonymous  texts 
on  wine  i^J.  candle,  sec  W,  Ahlwardt,  Ver^mhnk  der 
arab.  Handschr.f  vii,  554  (nos,  8592-3),  Ah  mad  al- 
Ha^mT,  ai-adab^  Cairo  1319,  183-6.  *Abd 

al-BakI  b.  *Abd  al-Madjid  aJ-MaMizumr  al-Yamanr 
(d*  743/1342,  see  Brockelmann,  S II,  220,  237)  wrote 
a similar  debate  between  “aristocratic”  candelabrum  or 
candlestick  {sham^adan)  and  humble  lamp  (^md^/);  text 
tn  al-Nuwayri,  kltfidyat  ai-atah^  Cairo  1929-,  i,  124*9, 
and  in  ^Izzat  al-^A||ir  (ed.),  Mnnu^ardt  Ji  ^l-adaby  Cairo 
1934,  30-6. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article.  On  Persian 
literature,  see  J.T.P.  de  Bruijn,  £/t,  art.  “Candle: 
imagery  in  poetry”,  with  further  references. 

(GJ.H.  van  Gei-der) 
SHAMAKHA  [see  sHTawAw]. 

SHAMAN.  In  Persian  poetry. 

In  Persian  poetry,  ^aman  is  used  as  a synonym  of 
but-parast  "idolater”;  quite  often  it  occurs  together  with 
the  word  sanam  “idol”  (synonym  of  bui)  in  one  of  the 
conventional  poetic  word  pairs,  or,  less  frequently,  it 
is  associated  with  atadl  “fire”.  In  both  cases,  there 
is  no  specific  reference  to  shamanisdc  practises;  diaman 
denotes  rather  an  unspecific  type  of  non-Muslim 
religious  person.  Shaman  and  sanam^  howeverj  may 
occur  as  the  two  poles  of  a love  relationship  and  then 
serve  as  an  image  of  the  lover  and  the  beloved  or 
the  mystic  and  God.  Instances  of  the  usage  of  diaman 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  New  Persian 
poetry.  Although  not  among  the  most  frequently  used 
poetic  words,  it  does  occur  in  many  Persian  poetic 
texts,  such  as  the  Sh^h-ndmai  the  dtmdn^  of  Anwari 


I^tran  the  AdathnavtAy  ed.  Nicholson,  book 

1,  829;  ^id.y  2407,  and  Dimdn-i  Shams  of  RumF  [see 
djalAi.  al-dIn],  etc. 

The  following  example  is  taken  from  Abu  Sallk  of 
Gurgan: 

In  this  time  there  is  no  idol  more  beautiful  than  you, 
and  for  you  there  is  no  idolator  more  tenderly  loving 
than  your  slave. 

(G.  L^ard.  Les  prernkts  poites  persons,  Tehran-Paris  1964, 

French  text,  L,  61,  Persian  text,  ii,  21). 

Bibti&gtaphyi  Given  in  the  artick. 

(M.  Gi.toMz) 

al-SHAMARDAL  b.  Sharik  al-Yarbu%  Arab 
poet  of  the  middle  Umayyad  period,  impor- 
tant for  the  history  of  hundng  poetry  [sec  tardivya]. 

His  life  can  be  dated  only  approximately,  an  elegy 
on  *Umar  b.  Yazrd  al-Usayyidr  (killed  109/727-8) 
being  the  sole  exact  reference  known  so  far  (poem 
no.  2,  ed.  Seidensticker  = no.  3,  ed.  al-|^aysi).  His 
poems  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with  several 
persons  who  played  a minor  political  role,  among 
them  two  prefects  of  police  in  Ba$ra.  As  reported  in 
the  (dihbdT,  he  also  had  a personal  encounter  with  the 
famous  poet  al-Farazdak  [died  no  later  than  112/730 
in  Basra  [^.K^.j).  No  ikwdn  of  his  poetry  seems  to  have 
existed;  41  poems  and  fragments  (about  430  bites)  are 
preserved  in  various  sources.  The  most  important 
genres  arc  kastdm,  matadpi  and  tardijyaL  The  kasldas, 
five  in  number,  vary  in  length  from  21  to  66  hnes. 

Besides  several  shorter  maratt^,  an  elegy  of  43  lines 
on  his  brother  Wa'il  has  survived  which  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  some  transmitters  of  his  poetry.  TTie 
handling  of  thematic  and  formulaic  conventions  in  his 
hunting  poems  is  reminiscent  of  similar  episodes  in 
of  pre- Islamic  ka^ida^  (Imm’  al-IJ^ys,  Zuhayr, 
ai-A^shei),  but  the  ra^a^  metre  is  a new  feature,  as  is 
the  fact  that  the  poems  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  one  topic  of  hundng.  The  missing  link  between 
the  pre-Islamic  hunting  episodes  and  the  ra^az  tardijydt 
of  d-Shamardal  and  others  in  later  times  must  be 
sought  in  ra^az  poems  like  those  of  Abu  ’1-Nadjm. 
aJ-Tdjlr  (died  before  123/743  in  which  a 

conventional  nanb  is  followed  by  a hunting  episode 
(cf.  E.  Wagner,  GrundzUge  der  klassiscken  arabischen 
Dkf^ng,  ii,  Darmstadt  1988,  46-35). 

Bibliographyi  T.  Seidensticker,  Die  Gedkhte  des 
^amardai  Ihn  ^arik,  Neaedittan^  Ubersetzt^f  Kammentar, 
Wiesbaden  1983;  N.H.  al-Kaysi,  Stff  al-Stamardal 
b.  Sharfk  al-TarbvX  in  JUMA,  xviii  (1972),  263-330, 
also  printed  in  idem,  SitJi^ard-  umaitffjyun,  ii,  Baghdad 
1976,  505-60  (unsatisfactory). 

(T.  Seidensticker) 

shamdInan.  a mountainous  district  {tlce) 
in  the  present  province  of  Hakkari  in  south- 
eastern Turkey  (previously  in  the  Ottoman  wiMyet  of 
Van).  The  name  of  the  district  and  the  district  centre 
(old  name:  NSwshSr)  is  presently  Turkic ised  as 
^emdinli.  The  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
northwest  by  the  district  of  Yuksekova  of  the  same 
province  (comprising  the  previous  districts  of  Gewar 
and  Oramar),  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  mm 

and  Peman  borders.  Local  tradition  derives  th*  name"  ' 
of  Sh^Jn'^dTnan  from  that  of  a certain  ^aykh  Shams 
al-Dm,  the  alleged  ancestor  of  the  Kurdish  dynasty 
of  the  "^AbbSsT  Begzade,  which  exercised  jjower  in  the 
district  until  the  mid- 19th  century.  Four  major  Kurdish 
tribes  inhabit  the  district:  the  Khumam  (Humaro)  in 
the  north,  Zarza  in  the  east,  HerkJ  in  the  west,  and 
GerdF  in  the  south.  Other  sections  of  the  last  three 
tribes  are  settled  in  isolated  pockets  in  Persian  and 
""IrS^  Kurdist^.  Until  the  First  World  War,  there 
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was  also  a significant  minority  of  Ncstorian  Christians  j 
living  scattered  among  the  Kurds  here.  In  the  late 
1 9th  centwr^'j  Guinet^s  sources  estimated  the  f>opulation  I 
of  Shamdinan  at  13,270  Kurds,  2,000  Ottoman  Turks,  j 
3,000  Nestorian  Christians  and  200  Jews;  another 
source,  the  1897  sdlndme  for  Van,  gives  the  figures  of 
14,547  Muslims  and  2,034  non-Muslims.  According 
to  the  1990  census,  the  present  population  is  just  over  | 
30,000.  I 

In  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  the  ‘AbbSsf  i 
Begzade  family  lost  their  paramount  authority  over 
the  tribes  to  a family  of  religious  leaders,  who  had  I 
settled  in  the  village  of  Nehrf  (present  name;  Baglar) 
near  the  district  centre.  This  family,  known  as  the 
Sadat?  Nehrf,  claimed  descent  from  *Abd  al-Kadir 
al-Qjflanf  through  the  latter’s  son,  *Abd  al-*Azrz, 

who  lies  buried  in  ‘Akra,  northeast  of  Maw^il.  The 
family  was  affiliated  with  the  Kadiriyya  toaikcL,  until 
the  sayyids  *Abd  AU^  and  Ahmad  took  initiations  in 
the  Naksbbandiyya  from  MawlanS  j^Mid  and  became 
his  (ca.  1820).  Like  other  Kurdish  Nak§bbandr 

the  Ssdat?  Nehrf  increasingly  acquired  worldly 
power  as  well,  extending  their  influence  well  beyond 
^amdfnan  to  the  Kurdish  tribes  further  south  and  i 
east.  Sayyid  Ahmad’s  grandson,  Shaykh  *Ubayd  Allah, 
in  1880  led  a large  tribal  rebellion,  temporarily 
occupying  a vast  stretch  of  Persian  territory  to  the  I 
west  of  Lake  Urmiya,  and  apparently  intending  to  1 
establish  an  independent  Kurdish  state.  The  Ottomans  i 
later  arrested  him  and  sent  him  into  exile  to  Mecca. 
His  son,  Muhammad  ^iddfk,  soon  returned  to  Nehrf 
and  took  his  father’s  place  as  the  most  influential  man 
of  central  Kurdistan,  successfully  outwitting  ambitious 
tribal  chieftains  as  well  as  rival  (see  Dickson; 

Nikitinc  and  Soane).  Another  son,  Sayyid  *Abd 
al-Kadir,  settled  in  Istanbul  after  the  Young  Turk 
revolution  and  became  the  president  of  the  first 
Kurdish  association  there  as  well  as  the  president  of 
the  Shura-vi  Dcwlet.  In  1925,  following  Shaykh  Sa^fd’s 
rebellion,  the  Kcmalist  authorities  hanged  him  and 
his  son  Muhammad.  Muhammad  Siddfk’s  son,  Sayyid 
Taha,  was  more  actively  involved  in  Kurdish  nadonalist 
and  anti-Turkish  agitation,  at  one  time  cooperating 
with  Simko  in  Persia  and  later  joining  the  British  in 
‘Irak. 

Relations  between  the  local  Muslims  and  Christians  I 
rapidly  deteriorated  during  the  First  World  War,  I 
especially  following  the  (^ihad  declaration.  In  1916  I 
Russian  troops  occupied  Shamdfnan,  overcoming  | 
Kurdish  resistance  coordinated  by  Sayyid  Taha  and  | 
his  cousins  *Abd  Allah  and  Muhammad,  sons  of  Sayyid  | 
*Abd  al-Kadir.  Local  Nestorians,  recruited  and  armed  | 
by  the  Russians  as  advance  scouts,  took  part  in  the  j 
Ru.ssian  offensive.  After  the  October  revolution  and  | 
the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops,  the  Nestorians  were  j 
expelled  and  fled  to  Urmiya.  Here  the  British  enlisted 
their  services  against  the  final  Ottoman  eastward 
offensive  and  later  brought  them  to  northern  ‘Irak. 
Following  the  Armistice  (1918),  a contest  between  the 
British  and  the  Kemalists  for  control  of  the  region 
continued.  Sayyid  Taha  was  invited  to  represent  the  | 
region  in  the  Kemalists’  First  National  Assembly  (1920)  | 
but  declined,  and  two  years  later  allied  himself  with  I 
the  British  authorities  in  ‘Irak,  who  made  him  governor 
of  Rawandiz  [y.t*.].  The  tribes  of  §bamdfnan  never-  | 
theless  remained  opposed  to  the  British  infidels  and  | 
deaf  to  Kurdish  nationalist  appeals.  There  was  a brief  | 
rebellion  in  June  1925,  in  response  to  the  execution  | 
of  Sayyid  ‘Abd  al-Kadir;  his  son  ‘Abd  All^,  aided  I 
by  warriors  of  the  Gcrdf  tribe,  briefly  occupied  the 
district  centre  of  NawsfiSr  and  killed  six  Turkish  i 
officers.  Then  he  too  fled  to  British-controlled  terri-  ; 
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tory.  At  the  final  settlement  of  the  border  between 
‘Irak  and  Turkey  in  1926,  Shamdfnan  came  to  Turkey, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Barzan  and  BrSdSst, 
with  which  it  had  always  had  close  relations,  to  ‘Irak. 

Bibliography:  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d^Asie,  Paris 
1892,  ii,  741-5;  F.R.  Maunsell,  Central  Kurdistan^  in 
(jJ^  xviii  (1901),  121-44;  B.  Dickson,  Travels  in 
Kurdistan^  in  ibid.^  xxxv  (1910),  357-79;  B.  Nikitine 
and  E.B.  Soane,  The  tale  of  Suto  and  Tato^  in  BSOS, 
iii  (1923),  69-106;  J.  Joseph.  The  Nestorians  and  their 
Muslim  neighbours,  Princeton  1961;  ^adilili  Vedat, 
Turkiye*de  kUrtfiiluk  hareketleri  ve  i^anlart,  i,  Ankara 
1980,  113-16;  M.I.  Erdost,  ^emdinli  rdporte^,  Istanbul 
1987;  M.  van  Bniincssen,  Agha,  shaikh  and  state.  The 
social  structures  of  Kurdistan,  London  1992,  224-34, 
250-1,  321,  329-31;  £/’  art.  Shamdtndn  (B.  Nikitinc). 

(M.M.  VAN  Bruinesskn) 

SHAMl,  NI?AM  ai.-DIN  (or  Ni?am-i  Sbaml), 
Persian  litterateur  and  chronicler  of  the  late 
8th/ 14th-early  9th/ 15th  centuries. 

His  nisba  (Shamf  < Sbanbi)  suggests  that  he  was 
bom  in  Shanb-i  CjrhSzanf.  a suburb  of  Tabrfz.  When 
on  20  Shawwal  795/29  August  1393  TtmOr-i  Lang 
arrived  before  Baghdad.  us,  he  was  the 

first  of  its  inhabitants  to  come  and  submit  to  him 
{^afar-ndma,  i,  139).  On  his  way  to  the  Hi^jaz  not 
long  before  the  conqueror's  attack  on  Aleppo  in 
803/1400,  Sbamf  was  detained  by  the  authorities  in 
Aleppo,  who  suspected  him  of  spying  on  Timur’s 
behalf,  and  was  thus  an  cyc-wimess  of  the  .siege  {ibid., 
i,  227,  ii,  160).  Brought  before  Timur  a second  time 
following  the  city’s  capture,  he  appiears  to  have 
remained  in  his  entourage.  In  804/1401-2  Tfmur 
ordered  him  to  compose  a history  of  his  conquests 
in  a clear,  unadorned  style  which  would  render  it 
intelligible  to  all  readers  and  not  merely  to  a select 
few  {ibid.,  i,  10- 1 1).  The  work  was  presented  to  Timur 
around  Shawwal  806/ April  1404.  The  title  Z.ajar-rmma 
is  not  found  in  the  original  recension  (Istanbul  ms. 
Nuni  Osmaniye  3267)  utilised  later  in  the  compilations 
of  Hafi?-i  AbrO  but  only  in  a second  version 

dedicated  to  Timur’s  grandson  ‘Umar  Bahadur  (British 
Library'  ms.  Add.  23980).  who  after  Tfmur’s 

death  in  807/1405  had  probably  entered  ‘Umar’s 
service,  was  dead,  according  to  Hafi?-i  Abru,  by 
814/141  1-12  {Dbcyl,  430).  He  enjoyed  a high  repu- 
tation among  contemporaries  for  his  literary  skills: 
Sharaf  al-Dfn  ‘Alf  Yazdi,  in  his  own  if^ajar-ndma  (ii, 
571),  calls  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers 
of  his  age. 

Bibliography:  Storey,  i,  278-9;  Storcy-Bregel’, 
787-91;  ed.  of  ^qfar-ndma  by  Felix  Taucr,  Histoire 
des  conquetes  de  Tamerlan  intitiilee  iflqfamdma  par  Ni^dmud- 
din  $dmi  avec  des  additions  empruntees  au  ^ubdatu-t- 
tawdriff-i  Bdysut^uri  de  Hdji^-i  Abru,  Prague  1937-56 
(Monografie  Archivu  Orientalniho  5),  ii,  introd.,  pp. 
XIII-XIX;  Hafi?-i  Abru,  Dhayl-i  ^afar-ndma,  cd. 
Tauer,  Continuation  du  ^qfamdma  de  Ni^dmuddin  Sdml, 
in  ArO,  vi  (1934),  429-65;  Yazdi,  ^qfar-ndma,  ed. 
M.M.  Ilahd§d,  Calcutta  188.5-8.  (P.  Jackson) 

SHAMIL  (1212-87/1796-1871),  Daghistanl 
leader  of  the  Muslim  resistance  to  th^ 
Russian  conquest  of  the  Caucasus 
1834  to  1276/18.59. 

Shdmirs  biography  and  his  ghazawat 

Born  in  the  village  {awul)  of  Gimrah  (Gimrl)  to  a 
family  of  an  Avar  freedman,  §hamll  was  named  ‘All 
at  birth.  A sickly  child,  who  was  often  ill,  his  original 
name,  according  to  a local  belief,  was  changed  to 
Sb^ull  (i.e.  Samuel)  to  “repel”  sickness.  This  was 
the  name  Shamil  used  in  letters  and  official  documents. 
Contemporary  sources,  however,  styled  him  Shamil. 
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or  ^amrl — the  name  under  which  he  became  known 
in  Russia  and  the  West.  Already  in  his  youth  he 
overcame  his  ailments  and  grew  into  an  exceptionally 
strong,  tall  (over  six  feet)  and  athletic  young  man, 
famed  for  his  fencing  skills,  bravery,  and  horsemanship. 
In  addition^  he  had  an  acute  interest  in,  and  talent 
for,  religious  learning.  By  the  age  of  20  he  had 
successfully  completed  an  elementary  course  of  Arabic 
grammar  and  rhetoric  under  the  guidance  of  renowned 
Daghistanl  He  then  proceeded  to  study 

I^,ur^anic  inteipretadon,  AodTfifi,  jikhj  and  kaldm  with 
his  friend  and  distant  relative  Muhammad  (Kazi 

Magoma),  who  also  introduced  him  to  the  SQfi: 
teachings  of  the  Nak^bandiyya-iihalidiyya 
which  were  propagated  in  Daghistam  by  Muhammad 
al-Yar5|^r  and  Sayyid  mamil  al-Din  al-Ghazi 
Qhumukj,  Unlike  the  otherwordly-oricnted  and  quiedst 
D^amal  al-Dm,  OhazY  Muhammad  and  his  younger 
friend  were  anxious  to  enforce  ja&arT  norms  actively 
among  the  mountaineers  committed  to  their  tribal 
customs  Presenting  themselves  as  religious 

reformers,  they  attacked  such  widespread  vices  as 
drunkenness,  the  use  of  tobacco,  ^Mndecent^^  inter- 
mingling of  the  sexes,  merry  pastimes  with  music  and 
dancing,  etc.  With  the  Russian  forces  inexorably  closing 
in  on  Daghistan,  GhazI  Muhammad,  against  the 
express  vrish  of  his  ^am^  aJ-Dm,  added  to 

this  programme  the  call  for  ^iMd  |^.».]  against  the 
infidel  Russians.  When  in  late  1829  several  Avar  com- 
munities proclaimed  him  the  first  imam  of  Daghiat5n, 
Shamil  became  his  trusted  lieutenant.  In  1832,  after 
three  years  of  fierce  fighting,  Gha^r  Muhammad  and 
his  closest  followers,  known  as  mtmdun  (Russ, 
were  surrounded  and  slaughtered  in  their  stronghold 
at  Gimrah — ^an  episode  in  which  ^amil  was  one  of 
only  two  survivors.  Under  the  second  Hamza(|) 

Bek,  ^amil  condnued  to  wage  a pidlcss  struggle 
against  the  Local  nobility  and  their  Russian  backers. 
Following  Hamza’s  assassination  in  1834  by  the  venge- 
ful notables,  ^amil  was  unanimously  recognised 

as  the  third  imam  of  Daghistln  by  Avar  and 

dignitaries  at  ^A^bil^a.  In  1 834-6,  despite  the  stiff  resis- 
tance of  the  local  ruling  families  and  the  continuing 
Russian  intervention,  he  managed  to  establish  firm 
control  over  most  areas  of  Daghistan.  His  inordinate 
military  talents  were  recognised  by  the  Russian  com- 
manders, who  failed  to  subdue  the  territories  under 
his  sway  and  on  several  occasions  had  to  sue  for 
peace.  As  a result,  hts  reputadon  as  the  successful 
leader  of  ^ihad  spread  far  and  wide,  making  him 
“enemy  number  one”  of  the  Russian  military  admin- 
istradon  of  the  Caucasus.  Apprehensive  of  gh^^mil's 
Rowing  influence  on  the  warlike  tribes  of  nearby 
Cecnya,  the  Russians  launched  a massive  military 
expedidon  against  his  headquarteni  at  Akhulgoh.  After 
a series  of  bloody  engagements  en  route,  the  Russian 
expedidon  finally  besieged  Shamil  and  his  men  in 
their  mountain  fortress.  When  he  refosed  to  surren- 
der after  several  weeks  of  fierce  fighting,  the  irate 
Russians  ruthlessly  cut  his  garrison  to  pieces.  Miracu- 
lously, ^Imil  again  made  an  almost  incredible  escape 
down  the  lofty  clifB  under  the  enemy's  very  nose.  Of 
the  two  wives  with  him  during  the  siege,  one  was 
killed  alongside  his  best  men.  Contrary  to  the  Russians' 
expectadons,  the  spirit  was  far  from  broken. 

Moreover,  he  found  new  powerful  allies  among  the 
Cc^ens  who  were  disgusted  at  the  condnued  Russian 
encroachment  on  their  independence.  In  a matter  of 
months,  Shamil  recovered  and  even  expanded  his 
power,  whereupon  he  and  his  lieutenants  delivered 
several  shattering  blows  to  the  Russian  forces  in 
Cecnya  and  AvSrist^  in  1840-2,  Exasperated  by  these 


reversals,  Tsar  Nicholas  I ordered  an  all-out  cam- 
paign to  crush  Shamil's  resistance  in  1844.  Organised 
and  led  by  Prince  Vorontsov,  a 10,000-strong  expe- 
didon against  Sh^miTs  stronghold  at  Darghiyya  was 
an  almost  total  disaster.  The  imam  had  learned  well 
the  lessons  of  Alchulgoh  and  changed  his  strategy 
accordingly H With  his  prestige  at  its  peak,  Shamil 
endeavoured  to  extend  his  rule  to  Ghabarta  (Kabarda) 
and  to  unify  all  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Caucasus 
against  the  Russians.  His  ambitious  plans,  however, 
were  frustrated  by  the  brilliant  strategy  of  General 
Freytag,  the  ineptitude  of  his  lieutenant  Nur  *Alr,  and 
the  resultant  fadure  of  the  Ghabartlans  to  join  his 
army.  More  importantly,  this  campaign  demonstrated 
the  vast  disparity  between  Shamil's  resources  and  those 
of  the  Russian  Empire — a disparity  that  would  even- 
tually lead  to  his  undoing.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Russians  realised  the  futility  of  the  “one -blow”  strat- 
egy they  had  previously  pursued,  and  resorted  to  a 
more  methodical,  if  less  offensive  strategy,  known  as 
“the  system  of  the  axe,”  It  consisted  in  steadily  encir- 
cling ^amil  with  a network  of  defensive  lines  and 
military  posts  aimed  at  cutting  him  off  from  Ceinya, 
his  major  source  of  food  supplies  and  manpower. 
From  1846  to  1849,  the  Russians  erected  fordfica- 
dons  in,  and  cut  roads  through,  the  impenetrable 
forests  of  Greater  Cecnya.  Simultaneously,  they  “paci- 
fied" the  population  of  the  fertile  Oe^Sen  plains,  chas- 
ing those  who  refused  to  submit  into  the  barren 
mountains.  In  the  meantime,  another  Russian  expe- 
ditionary force  attempted  to  eradicate  ShamU's  strong- 
holds in  central  Dagfaiscan.  a goal  for  which  they  paid 
an  enormous  price  in  money,  ammunidon,  and  human 
lives.  Their  successes,  however,  proved  short-lived. 
Once  the  Russian  troops  had  withdrawn,  the  imam 
quickly  rebuilt  his  fordiicadons  and  invaded  southern 
DaghistSn,  whose  free  communities  had  asked  for  his 
assistance  against  the  oppressive  Russian  rule.  In  a 
dramatic  reversal  of  roles,  Sh^nil  invested  several 
Russian  fortresses,  and  was  poised  to  achieve  com- 
plete success  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  heroic  stand 
of  the  small  Russian  garrison  of  Akhti  (Akhtlli.  which 
allowed  the  Russians  to  regroup  and  to  repel  Shamil’s 
levies.  On  die  Ce^en  front,  Shamil  established  a line 
of  defence  and  deployed  against  the  Russian  troops 
his  cherished  regular  infantry  units  built  on  the  model 
of  the  Ottoman  ni^dm-i  ^edfd  The  latter  were 

soundly  defeated  on  1 1 March  1851  by  Colonel 
Baryatinskiy,  forcing  ^amil  to  revert  to  guerilla  tac- 
tics and  thereby  to  relinquish  any  hope  of  defeating 
the  Russian  army  in  a pitched  battle.  Turning  his 
attention  to  Daghistan.  Sh&itiil  sent  his  best  military 
commander  and  lifelong  rival  MurSd  to 

Russian-controlled  liaytak  and  Tabasaran  in  an 
attempt  to  rouse  their  “pacified”  populations.  This 
campaign  yielded  Htdc  result,  but  instead  further  aggra- 
vated the  Long-standing  distrust  between  the 
imam  and  his  chief  lieutenant.  Sentenced  to  death  on 
Jamil's  instance,  MurSd  defected  to  the 

Russians  but  was  soon  killed  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
back  to  the  mountains,  relieving  the  rmam  of  the 
onerous  nece^ity'  to  execute  one  of  his  commanders. 
In  1851-3,  the  hostilities,  in  which  Shamil  ^ook  part 
personally,  were  centred  on  Cecnya  with  results  gen- 
erally favourable  for  the  Russians.  Throughout  1853, 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  war  with  the  Ottomans, 
the  Russians  were  unable  to  capitalise  on  their  ear- 
lier successes  and  diverted  their  attention  and  main 
forces  to  the  Ottoman  front,  giving  ^^mil  a much- 
needed  respite,  which  he  spent  in  his  fortified  head- 
quarters at  Vedan  (Vedeno).  Rumours  about  an 
impending  Russo-Turkish  conflict  infused  the  hnam 
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and  hk  followers  with  determination  to  continue  their 
struggle  under  the  leadership  of,  and  with  help  from, 
the  c3ttoman  sultan.  ShSmiJ  sent  him  several  messages 
assuring  him  of  the  mountaineers"  support  and  even 
promising  to  effect  a junction  with  the  Ottoman  troops 
at  Tiflis.  Although  somewhat  offended  by  the  tone  of 
the  sultan’s  replies,  who  treated  the  imam  as  his  va^aJ:, 
remained  committed  to  the  person  whom  he 
considered  the  supreme  ruler  of  all  Muslims.  Before 
and  during  the  war,  he  kepi  the  Russians  on  their 
tiptoes  by  raiding  the  territories  under  their  control, 
On  15  July  1854,  the  imdm\  forces  led  by  his  son 
Qhazr  Muhammad  swept  in  on  the  Alaz^  valley  and 
Tsinandali,  carrying  off  a rich  booty  and  many  pris- 
oners, among  whom  were  the  grand-daughters  of  the 
last  Kart^io-Ka^et^i  Tsar,  George  XI  I,  the  princesses 
Tchavtchvadzc  and  Orbeliani.  This  raid,  in  which 
Shamil  took  no  direct  part,  brought  him  great  notoriety 
not  only  in  Russia  but  in  the  West  as  well.  On  the 
positive  side,  he  was  able  to  exchange  the  princesses 
for  his  eider  son  Djamal  al-Dm,  surrendered  to  the 
Russians  as  a hostage  during  the  desperate  defence 
of  A^ulgob  in  1839.  In  addition,  he  received  a hefty 
ransom  of  40,000  silver  roubles.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  episode  proved  to  be  extremely  damaging  to  his 
reputation  in  Europe,  where  his  treatment  of  the  royal 
captives  was  perceived  by  many  as  an  act  of  ""a  fanatic 
and  a barbarian  with  whom  it  will  be  difftculL  for  us, 
and  even  for  the  Porte,  to  entertain  any  credible  or 
satisfactory  relations.”  Offended  by  the  insulting  rep- 
rimands he  received  from  the  Ottomans  and  their 
European  allies  in  the  aftermath  of  this  affair,  Shamil 
relinquished  any  hope  of  obtaining  their  support  in 
his  struggle  against  the  Russians.  The  result  of  the 
Crimean  War,  though  by  no  means  favourable  to 
Russia,  came  as  a shock  to  ^Smil  and  his  follow- 
ing, for  they  could  now  expect  no  Ottoman  help  and 
were  left  face-to-face  with  their  formidable  foe.  The 
Russian  command,  on  the  other  hand,  could  now 
focus  its  undivided  attention  on  the  Caucasus.  In  the 
spring  of  1857,  the  Russians  led  by  the  newly- 
appointed  viceroy  of  the  Caucasus,  Prince  Baryatinskiy 
and  several  talented  generals,  started  methodically  to 
mop  up  Jamil's  strongholds  in  Ce^nya.  As  a result, 
Shamirs  power-base  was  drastically  reduced,  and  the 
few  Ce^en  warriors  still  loyal  to  him  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  majority  of  the  war- 
weary  (^ecens  and  many  PaghistanT  communities  aban- 
doned him  and  submitted  to  Russian  rule.  Amidst  the 
general  de^ondency  which  overcame  even  his  most 
committed  followers,  his  pleas  for  help  to  the 
Ottomans,  the  British  and  the  French  were  left  without 
reply.  With  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  mountaineers" 
resistance,  the  imam  had  no  option  but  to  retreat 
constantly  in  the  face  of  a relentless  Russian  advance, 
abandoning  one  by  one  his  fortified  positions  at  New 
Dai^iyya  and  VedSn.  He  made  his  last  stand  on 
top  of  Ml.  Ghunib  surrounded  by  his  family  and  400 
loyal  murfMn.  In  the  face  of  inevitable  destruction,  he 
surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  Russians  on  6 
September  (25  August  Old  Style)  1859. 

In  contrast  to  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  anti-Russian. 
i(lihad  in  the  Caucasus,  e.g.,  Sbaykli  Mansur  Ughurma 
and  Qhazf  Muhammad,  Shamil  received  an  unusually 
lenient  treatment  by  the  Jubilant  Tsar  Alexander  IJ 
and  his  subjects.  With  his  “misdeeds”  against  the 
Russians  all  but  forgotten,  he  was  paraded  through 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg  and  many  lesser  Russian  cides, 
repeatedly  honoured  by  the  Tsar,  photographed, 
painted  by  artists,  introduced  to  “high  society"",  and 
praised  in  numerous  txjoks  and  articles.  A “cultural 
hero""  of  sorts,  he  was  everywhere  greeted  by  admir- 


ing crowds  and  ain  enthusiastic  nobility.  For  many 
Russians,  still  reeling  from  the  Crimean  debacle, 

^amil  became  an  emblem  for  military  and  colonial 
victory  which  reaffirmed  Russia’s  status  as  an  enlight- 
ened, powerful  and  successful  nation.  genu- 

inely touched  by  the  attention  and  hospitality  ac-corded 
to  him  by  his  former  foes,  seems  to  have  accepted 
his  role  and  even  volunteered  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Tsar.  He  constantly  marvelled  at,  and  praised  the 
technological  and  cultutaJ  achievements  of  Russian 
civilisation  and  wrote  letters  to  his  former  supporters, 
urging  them  to  stop  their  resistance  and  to  recognise 
Russian  sovereignty.  Upon  completing  his  triumphant 
tour  of  Russia,  he  was  assigned  to  residence  in 
Kaluga — a town  about  120  miles  south-west  of 
Moscow.  He  lived  there  in  a luxurious  mansion  with 
his  two  wives,  three  surviving  sons,  four  daughters 
and  their  families.  In  1866,  he  was  peimitted  to  move 
to  Kiev  and  in  1869  his  request  to  make  a pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  was  finally  granted.  En  route,  he  vis- 
ited the  Ottoman  sultan  "Abd  al-'AzFz  and  the  Egyptian 
^idiw  fsma^il,  both  of  whom  gave  him  a cordial 
reception  and  showered  him  with  gifts  and  money. 

He  died  and  was  buried  in  Medina  in  Dhu  1-Hi£|jdja 
1287/March  187J,  Of  his  three  surviving  sons  (Djamai 
al-Dm  died  three  years  after  he  had  returned  to  his 
father  from  Russian  captivity),  the  eldest,  QhSir 
Muhammad,  entered  the  Ottoman  service  and  fought 
against  the  Russians  in  the  Russo-Ottoman  war  of 
1877-8.  He  died  in  Mecca  in  1903.  ^amil"s  other 
son,  Muhammad  Shaft**,  became  a major-general  in 
the  Russian  army  and  resided  in  Moscow  and  later 
in  Kazan.  His  grandson  by  his  youngest  son 
Muhammad  K^il,  named  Sa'id  §h5mil,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence  of 
DSglidst^  from  Soviet  Russia  in  the  1920s. 
annr  and  admmutratioJi 

The  mtlitary-theocraric  state  in  which  ^imit  was 
the  supreme  temporal  and  religious  authority  was 
geared  to  one  overriding  goal:  uniting  the  mountaineers 
in  their  struggle  against  the  “infidel”  Russians  and 
their  local  cohorts.  Based  on  the  institutions  and  prece- 
dents established  by  the  first  two  warns  of  AvSristan, 
Muti^nnmad  and  Hamza,  the  mountaineers' 
state  grew  much  more  complex  and  efficient  under 
Jamil’s  able  leadership.  TTie  dual  title  imam  and  amir 
a/  mt/minm,  which  featured  in  his  letters  and  decrees, 
accurately  reflected  his  functions  as  the  principal  inter- 
preter and  enforcer  of  the  on  the  one  hand, 

and  as  the  political  and  military  leader  on  the  other. 

In  addition,  ^amil  was  his  own  legislator,  Hb  instruc- 
tions and  ordinances  on  matters  not  explicidy  covered 
by  the  skari^a  formed  the  so-called  ni^dm^  an  admin- 
isirative  and  military  code  similar  to,  and  possibly 
modelled  on,  the  Ottoman  Finally,  Shamil 

was  also  the  chief  justiciar  and  administrator  of  his 
state.  In  executing  all  these  political,  religious,  leg- 
islative, administrative  and  judicial  functions,  Shamil 
was  assisted  by  a privy  council,  a diwdn^  established 
around  1842.  Stacked  with  his  closest  followers  and 
confidants,  the  diwan  was  convened  for  emergency 
consultations,  but  also  rcUeved  him  of  routine  deci- 
sion-making on  matters  of  minor  significance.  Executive  If-COITI 
and  judicial  power  in  the  areas  under  ^ImiJ’s  con- 
trol rested  with  his  deputies  {nd^ibs\  whose  numbers 
grew  from  four  in  1840  to  about  thirty  in  1856,  The 
were  nominated  personally  by  Shamil  and  were 
responsible  for  law  and  order,  tax  collection,  and 
enforcement  of  verdicts  passed  by  local  kuddi.  During 
military  campaigns,  they  served  as  field  commanders 
and  were  responsible  to  ShamiJ  for  fielding  the  required 
number  of  warriors  and  for  general  readiness  for  war. 
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The  varied  according  to  the  military 

importance  of  the  area  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  the 
late  184f)Sy  Shamil  introduced  the  post  of  mudir^  Lt. 
the  senior  who^  apart  from  running  his  own 

domain^  supervised  and  coordinated  the  activities  of 
lesser  nd^ibs  in  neighbouring  regions.  Normally , the 
nd^ib  led  up  to  300  warriors  into  battle*  Both  the 
mt^r^  and  the  ordinary  were  closely  watched 

by  the  imdm^s  '"^secret  agents^"  who  were 

answerable  direedy  to  ghamil  and  reported  to  him 
on  the  acd vines,  especially  misdeedsj  of  his  lieutenants. 
The  ii^ff^i^hips  were  divided  into  smaller  units  admin- 
istered by  the  subordinates,  the  dibirSy  or 

(Russ,  mazufi].  These  officials,  in  turn,  had  under  their 
command  village  elders,  elected  by  their  respeedve 
communities.  To  enforce  the  imam's  orders,  each  nd^ib 
relied  on  a standing  force  of  20  to  50  (or  occasion- 
ally up  to  100)  Loyal  guards  called  nd^ib  munth  as 
opposed  to  farfi^a  mundsy  who  were  considered  “men 
of  God“  and  normally  did  not  participate  in  fighting. 
On  the  level  of  the  the  nd'^ib  mimds  were  par- 

alleled by  tlie  mounted  “retainers^  (murtazbkd^y  sup- 
ported by  their  communities. 

While  the  executive  and  administrative  powers  were 
vested  in  the  nd^ibsy  they  were  not  allowed  to  interpret 
the  or  dispense  justice.  For  this  they  had 

muf^s  and  ^uddt  attached  to  them.  In  addition,  these 
religious  officials,  whom  the  sources  generally  describe 
as  ^tiiarnd'^y  were  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
mosques,  leading  the  prayers,  delivering  the  Friday 
sermons,  and  for  implementing  the  precepts  in 

their  n^l^ifehips.  They  also  provided  religious  instruction, 
usually  at  the  mosques,  to  the  young.  Being  at  least 
partially  independent  of  their  nd^ihs^  the  ^uiamd^ 
provided  a much-needed  check  on  the  broad  discre- 
donary  power  given  to  their  temporal  counterparts. 

The  core  of  Jamil's  army  consisted  of  die 
muTfihy  the  career  fighters  who  had  sworn  an  oath  of 
personal  allegiance  to  the  midm  and  his  cause  and 
regarded  themselves  as  his  personal  disciples.  Fearless 
and  loyal,  the  murfdun  were,  in  a sense,  "warrior 
monks”  who  were  always  ready  for  martyrdom  “in 
the  path  of  God”  and  provided  example  and  leadership 
for  the  less  organised  and  often  lukewarm  local  levies. 
According  to  different  calculadons,  they  numbered  400 
to  500  men,  of  which  120  sen.'ed  as  ^Imil^s  personal 
bodyguards,  while  the  others  were  assigned  to  his 
nd^ibs  or  sent  on  special  missions.  The  murfdQn  were 
supported  directly  from  the  treasury  of  the  imdm  or 
his  deputies.  This  small  elite  corps  was  supplemented 
by  the  regular  cavalrymen  called  murtazi^^^  Under 
Jamil’s  orders,  every  ten  households  in  the  territory 
under  his  control  had  to  furnish  one  fully-equipped 
horseman,  whose  personal  needs  as  well  as  those  of 
his  wife  and  children  were  provided  for  by  the  other 
nine  families.  The  mutiddn  and  the  murtaziAa  constituted 
the  backbone  of  Jamil’s  army.  The  peasant  irregular 
who  joined  them  during  large-scale  campaigns  were 
poorly  trained,  far  less  reliable  and  therefore  served 
primarily  as  auxiliaries.  Finally,  in  imitation  of  the 
Ottoman  nizdm-i  ^edid  Sb&niU  attempted 

to  create  a modem  infantry  corps,  which,  however, 
proved  ineffectual  and  inferior  to  its  Russian  coun- 
terpart. In  an  attempt  to  achieve  logistical  indepen- 
dence, Shamil  established  three  gunpowder  factories, 
which  produced  not  only  powder  but  mines,  gui^shells, 
and  bombs.  SbamiL*s  army  also  manufactured  its  own 
cannon,  albeit  of  a rather  low  quality,  to  supplement 
the  Russian  artillery  captured  on  the  battlefield. 
Jamil’s  regular  troops  donned  special  uniforms  and 
were  awarded  special  marks  of  distinction  for  courage. 
Cowards  and  deserters,  on  the  other  hand,  were 


obliged  to  wear  “marks  of  disgrace”  until  they  “erased” 
them  by  military  feats  or  loyal  service. 

To  sustain  this  complex  administradve  and  military 
machinery,  Shamil  collected  from  his  sutgects  a zdkdt 
of  approximately  5%  to  7%  in  money  and  kind.  In 
anticipation  of  a military  campaign,  an  extraordinary 
tax  in  kind  could  be  imposed  on  specific  communities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army  on  the  march.  Another 
source  of  state  income  was  one-fifth  of  war  l>ooLy, 
somedmes  quite  suhstandal,  which  under  the  ^an^a 
was  set  aside  for  the  ruler.  iMl  fines,  popularly  known 
as  b^t  ai-rfidiy  along  with  escheatable  or  forfeited 
property  went  to  Sbamifs  treasury.  The  same  holds 
true  for  the  income  derived  from  awkdf.  The  lion’s 
share  of  the  income  was  spent  on  the  military,  on 
the  upkeep  of  and  mosques  as  well  as  on  the 

support  of  Muslim  emigrants  who  had  fled  from 
territories  under  Russian  control  (muhd^irdn)  and  settled 
in  Shamifs  state. 

^dmii  and 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  ShamiTs  were 

related  to,  or  modvated  by,  his  Suff  background  has 
not  yet  found  a aadsfactory  sol u don.  As  mentioned, 
Shamil,  like  the  other  imams  of  D5.ghistan  Gb5jT 
Muhammad  and  f;Iamza{t)  Bek,  sought  to  establish  a 
theocratic  state  that  would  unite  the  anarchic 
Caucasian  mountaineers  against  the  common  enemy, 
the  Russian  Empire.  Apart  from  being  military  leaders 
and  religious  reformers,  all  three  tmams  were  also 
affiliated  with  the  Kii^dt  branch  of  the  Nak^bandiyya 
Their  initiatic  line  stretched  back  to  the  Kurdish 
Shayldi  piyS^  al-Dfn  al-Sbahrazurl  (d.  1243/ 

1827),  who,  in  turn,  belonged  to  the  influential  Mu- 
djaddtdr  subdisnsion  of  the  Nakgbbandiyya 
founded  by  the  Indian  Shay  kb  Alimad  Sir  hind  r 
(d*  1034/1624  t?*!'.])*  One  of  Khalid’s  disciples,  Shavkh 
Isma^Il  al-Kurdumm,  propagated  his  teaching  in  the 
Khanate  of  Shlrwan  in  the  late  1810s.  His  local 

deputy  Shaylsb  Muhammad  al-Sfclrwanf  intro- 

duced the  I^alidi  tanka  into  Daghistaii.  where  it  found 
an  enthusiastic  following.  Around  1823,  his  khal^a 
section  III]  Muhammad  al-Varaghr  (Mulla 
Magomet)  called  on  Daghistant  Muslims  to  observe 
the  and  the  ^atT^a.  strictly,  to  avoid  bid^a  (i.e. 

the  ^dddij^y  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  Islam,  and, 
if  defeated,  to  emigrate  to  Islamic  lands.  All  these 
precepts  were  in  full  accord  with  the  central  tenets 
of  the  Khalidiyya,  although  it  is  not  dear  whether  or 
not  Muhamm^  al-YarSghiT  actually  called  his  audience 
to  {^ihdd  against  the  Russians.  Plainly,  his  chief  concern 
was  to  exdrpate  the  “un-Islamic”  customs  and  beliefs 
of  the  mountaineers  and  to  replace  them  with  the 
sbarfa.  Paradoxically,  it  was  not  the  militant  Muham- 
mad al-Yaraghr,  but  his  reclusive  disciple,  Sayyid 
^amal  al-Dln,  who  initiated  QhazT  Muhammad  and 
young  hito  the  Nakshbandiyya-Khalidiwa 

(Hamza  Bek  was  a disciple  of  Ghazi  Muliarmmad). 
Shamil's  emphasiji  on  meticulous  adherence  to  the 
his  open  hostility  toward  “the  cursed  Christians 
and  the  despicable  Persians  [i.e.  the  of  Iran],” 

his  political  activism  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
Ottoman  sultan,  seem  to  be  in  line  with  the  KhMidF 
teaching  as  expounded  by  its  founder  and  his  Turkish^ 
followers*  Vet,  as  Sayyid  ^am^  al-Dm’s  opposition 
to  g^aiamdt  and  insistence  on  inward  self-perfection 
well  shows,  ghamil’s  interpretation  of  the  Kh^dr  tenets 
was  not  the  only  possible  one.  In  the  early  stages  of 
his  career,  ^^mil  acted  primarily  as  a religious 
reformer,  first  under  Ofiazf  Muhammad,  then  in  his 
own  right,  intent  on  making  the  ^an*a  the  only  legal 
and  moral  code.  His  reformist  activities  inevitably  set 
him  on  a collision  course  with  the  conservative  Avar 
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nobiiity  and,  eventually,  with  the  RussianSj  who,  not 
unlike  the  contemporary  French  colonial  administra- 
tors of (- Algeria^ I, gave Qprecedence  to  customary  law 
over  the  deeming  it  to  be  more  manageable.*’ 

Hence  the  Ru$$iaji5  were  suspicious  of  the  Daghistanl 
*uiamd^  and  w^ere  unwilling  to  accommodate  them, 
relying  instead  on  the  corrupt  and  discredited  nobil- 
ity. The  inflexibility  of  the  Russian  colonial  officials 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  Russian  political  and 
economic  expansion  in  the  Caucasus,  which  disrupted 
the  traditional  life-style  and  economy  of  the  region, 
bringing  about  disiocation,  and  concomitant  resent- 
ment, among  the  mountaineers.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  oriented,  sober  tenets  of  the 

Nakshbajidiwa-tChalidiyya.  combined  with  the  viable 
institutional  structure  of  tarfAa  Sufism,  provided  a 
comp>c!ling  solution  to  the  mountaineers’  problems. 
Although  formally  he  was  neither  head  of  a tanka  nor 
even  the  supreme  $ufi  master  of  Da^istan  (both  titles 
were  better  applicable  to  Sayyid  ^amaJ  a I -Dm,  whose 
ascendancy  in  Sufi  matters  the  imam  humbly  acknowl- 
edged), Shamil  commanded  the  practically  uncondi- 
tional loyalty  of  his  followers,  the  most  devoted  of 
whom  viewed  him  as  their  personal 
a sense,  Shamirs  whole  state  was  an  extended 
complete  vdeh  such  trappings  of  a ^ufi  community  as 
the  collective  chanted  by  his  muff  dun  on 

the  move  and  in  batde,  the  periodical  [? 

practiced  by  the  imam  and  his  disciples,  the  miracles 
(kardmat  [f.p.])  ascribed  to  him  by  the  followers,  the 
supererogatory  prayers  (up  to  20  times  a day,  accord- 
ing to  some  testimonies)  he  assigned  to  the  mujfdurt, 
the  constant  spiritual  link  (rdhita  [y.t^.])  which  Shamil 
maintained  with  his  closest  disciples,  and,  finally,  his 
communications  with  the  spirit  of  the  Prophet  to  solicit 
the  latter*s  advice.  All  this,  however,  is  true  only  of 
Sh^^mifs  retinue  In  Dargbiyy^  Vedan.  Outside 

this  immediate  circle  of  followers,  and  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  his  subjects,  ^amil  was  a ven- 
erated, and  often  fearsome,  sovereign  and  military 
leader  who  ruled  with  an  iron  fist  over  a host  of 
diverse  and  recalcitrant  tribal  communities,  tradition- 
ally opposed  to  any  state  control.  It  is  in  his  ability 
to  weld  the  mountaineers  together  for  a common  goal, 
rather  than  in  his  activities  as  a SuHr  master  (for  which 
he  had  little  time  anyway)  that  one  should  look  for 
his  major  achievement.  Tl^erefore,  the  Russian  and 
Western  historians  who  described  Pamirs  movement 
as  *'^mytifidism"  were  to  some  extent  justified  in  setting 
it  apart  from  ordinary  Suftsm.  In  many  respects, 
his  gha^awdt  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  other 
contemporary  §ufi-based  movemenis,  notably  the  Kadi- 
riyya  of  Algeria  and  Sudan  and  the  Sanusiyya 

of  Cyrenaica.  For  each  of  these  movements, 
SQfism  provided  a handy  organisational  vehicle,  rather 
than  their  true  motivation,  which  should  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

^dmti^s 

Already  in  his  lifetime,  Sha^mil  became  a great 
media  event,  which  generated  a vast  corpus  of  scholarly 
discourse  and  Romantic  literature.  From  1854  to  1859, 
38  full-size  books  (not  to  mention  innumerable  articles, 
poems  and  news  accounts)  dealing  vi^'ith  ^Imil  were 
published  in  the  West  alone.  In  Russia,  the  volume 
of  wri rings  on  ^^mil  and  his  movement  was,  of 
course,  much  greater.  In  line  with  die  fashion  of  the 
day,  this  literature  depicted  ^amil  as  a “noble  savage” 
and  a typical  hero  of  European  Romanticism.  As  time 
went  on,  the  public  interest  in  him  began  to  subside, 
giving  way  to  a more  balanced  academic  evaluation 
of  his  personality  and  of  the  Caucasian  wars  as  a 
whole.  During  the  Soviet  period,  ^^mil  once  again 


became  an  object  of  intense  study  and  of  heated 
debate  over  the  nature  of  his  movement.  In  accordance 
with  the  Marxian  concept  of  class  stru^le,  the  Soviet 
historians  of  the  192Qs  and  1930s  portrayed  him  as 
a hero  of  revolutionary'  struggle,  a fearless  fighter 
against  the  colonisation  of  the  Caucasus  by  Tsarist 
Russia.  In  the  1950^4,  however,  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a campaign  against 
so-called  ^^bourgeois-nationalism”,  as  a result  of  which 
§hlimirs  role  underwent  a radical  revision.  In  a 
remarkable  Soviet  historians  condemned  him 

as  the  leader  of  a “reactionary  and  nationalistic  move- 
ment in  the  service  of  English  capitalism  and  the 
Turkish  sultan.”  They  argued  that  by  fighting  against 
the  Russians,  Sharni]  became  a hindrance  to  progress, 
in  so  far  as  the  incorpora rion  of  the  “backward”  and 
“feudal”  Caucasus  into  a technologically-advanced 
Russian  Empire  was  an  “objective  historical  necessity” 
and  the  only  way  to  develop  its  culture  and  economy. 

The  debate  over  §hamil*s  role  reached  its  peak  in 
1956-7,  whereupon  it  was  forcibly  suppressed  by  the 
official  condemnation  of  the  imam  as  a thoroughgoing 
reactionary  and  a religious  fanatic.  The  official  view- 
point, however,  was  not  to  everyone’s  liking,  and  a 
covert  campaign  to  rehabilitate  Shamil,  spearheaded  by 
some  Daj^istanf  scholars,  continued  for  several  decades. 

With  the  advent  of  perff^iratAa  and  glasna^t  in  1986, 

Shamil’s  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Caucasus 
was  again  drastically  revised.  Today,  ^amil  is  totally 
rehabilitated  and  is  celebrated  by  most  of  the 
Daghistanis  and  the  CeSens  as  their  greatest  national 
hero.  Symbols  and  slogans  associated  with  the  imdm*s 
resistance  to  the  Russian  domination  took  on  a new 
life  during  the  Russo-Ccicn  conflict  of  1994-5,  when 
they  were  appropriated  and  re-de  fined  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Presideni  Dzohar  (J^awhar)  Oudaev. 

BihliogTaphj:  For  ghamifs  owm  view  of  himself 
and  his  movement,  see  A.  Runovskiy,  ^apiski  o 
iSflimTr,  St.  Petersburg  i860,  repr.  Moscow  1989. 

His  biography,  written  in  Arabic  by  his  son-in-law, 
was  published  as  i^iromka  Muk^ammeda  Takitira 
al-Karakki  * dagestanshkh  v period  ed. 

A.M,  Barabanov  under  the  general  editorship  of 
l.Yu.  Kraikovskiy,  Moscow  and  Leningrad  1946  (a 
Russian  translation  of  this  work  with  the  same  dtle 
was  published  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  in  1941)- 
cf  Krafkovskiy,  /jAranniV  soiininiya,  vi,  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  1960,  551-622*  Many  of  Shamifs  letters 
and  rescripts  were  edited  by  A.  Runovskiy  in  yomnl^ 

Shofftik  (St.  Petersburg),  ii  (1862),  327-86,  and  in 
TfstjjAiy  V^stnik  (St.  Petersburg),  xii  (1862),  642-85. 

The  most  comprehensive  collection  of  historical 
documents  related  to  Shamil  and  his  movement  is 

D^iitnk  goTtsm  smero-vostocnogo  Kimka^a  v 20-50kh  gg- 

XIX  veka:  Sbomik  dokumentov^  Makhackala  1959;  cf 
abo  the  editions  of  Jamil’s  letters  and  his  ni^dm 
by  R.  Sharafut dinova  in  Pis^mennle  pamyatniki  Voitaka 
(Moscow),  Hi  (1970),  iv  (1971);  v (1972),  viii  (1975). 

A helpful  list  of  studies  on  ^amil  is  M.  Gammer, 

Skdmil  and  the  Murid  mouemmt,  IS30-IS59.  Art  atUmpt 
at  a compTih^tfjkie  bibliograpl^y  in  Central  Asian  Suw^ 
(London),  x/1-2  (1991),  189-247;  sec  also  idem. 

Shamil  m Soviet  historiographyt  in  xxviii/4  (OctlSf-COITI 

1992),  729-77,  and  Naxodm-osvohoditePnQe  dmz^eme  ^tsm 
Dagestana  i t^ecni  v 20~59kh  godakt  xix  i?.  Vsesayuznajja 
nauma^  Makhackala  1 989,  For  Shgjnirs 

Uterary  image  in  1 9th -century  Russia  and  the  West, 
see  T.M.  Barret,  7?te  retnakit^  of  the  Lion  qf  Dsgeiiany 
in  The  Russian  Revieiv  (Ohio),  liij/3  [July  1994), 

353-6. 

For  Shamifs  predecessors  at  the  head  of  the  anri- 
Russian  struggle  in  the  Caucasus*  sec.  A.  Bennigsen, 
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Un  populijin^  au  Qzvfoff  <iu  XVIU* 

in  du  Mmidt  U Somitiqvix  (Paris) » 

v/2  (Apfil-June  1964),  159-205;  M,  Gammer,  7^e 
bi^mangs  of  Uu  N^gshbamtiy^  in  Ddghi^tSn  and  the 
Rmskm  cmqmst  of  the  CaucamSj  in  ^t7,  xxxiv  (1994), 
204-17. 

Of  the  general  histories  of  amirs  moveniient, 
J.  Baddeley^s  The  JRassian  eonquejt  of  the  Caucasus^ 
London  1W8,  and  F.  Bodenstedt*s  Die  Vdiher  des 
Kaukasus  and  ihre  Freiheiiskdmpfe  gegen  die  Russenf 
Frankfurt  1848,  remain  standard  works  in  the  field, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  military  operations  are 
concerned,  A typical  Soviet  view  of  Sh^U's  ^aza- 
based  on  19th-century  Russian  sources,  is  given 
in  N.A,  Smimov,  Mjfuridizf^  m Moscow 

1961,  cf.  A.  Yandarov,  Sufizm  i ideoh^ya  rtatsi(mai’‘no- 
ojvobodi^’wogo  Alma-Ata  1975.  An  illumi- 

nating, if  somewhat  idealised  account  of  Shamil  and 
his  movement,  which  was  extensively  used  in  the 
present  article,  is  M.  Gammer,  Musitm  reiistance  to 
the  Tsar.  Shamii  and  the  conquest  if  Chechnia  and 
Daghestan^  London  1994.  See  also  fiEfiENs,  al-kab^ 
and  pAtaosTAK.  (A.  KLnysi*) 

SHAMMA^  (a.),  candlemaker  (synonymous  with 
^am^t).  The  usage  of  the  latter  term  as  a nisba 
is  illustrated  by  al-Sam^anl  citing  names  of  some 
candle  makers  who  were  also  counted  among  trans- 
mitteis  of  Traditions  during  the  4th/ 1 0th  and  5th/ 1 1th 
centuries^  The  early  hisba  manuals  did  not  include  a 
chapter  on  the  candlemakers,  who  were  only  briefly 
cited  by  Ibn  al-Ukhuwwa  (d.  729/1329  He 

noted  the  dishonest  practice  of  the  dtammd^un^  who 
mixed  beeswax  with  vegetable  oil  and.  other  substances, 
thereby  lowering  the  quality  of  their  product. 

While  discussing  the  ^amwm\  some  Arab  writers 
bring  forth  two  names  among  the  Sahdba^  namely, 
*Uthman  (b.  'Allan)  and  Tamim  al-Darf,  the  former 
in  connection  w^iih  candlemakers  and  the  latter  as  the 
pioneer  who  brought  a lamp  from  Syria  and 

lighted  it  in  the  Prophet’s  mosque  in  Medina  during 
the  life  of  Muhammad.  This  is  cited  as  the  origiit  of 
the  practice  of  lighting  lamps  and  candles  in  mosques 
since  early  Islamic  history.  Legends  aside,  the  Umayyad 
caliph  al-Waird  II  (125-6/741-2)  was  credited  with 
using  candle  iiluminauon  at  the  Umayyad  court  of 
Damascus.  The  common  people  of  the  'Abbasid  period 
used  oil  lamps  (^irw^f/),  while  the  rich  and  powerful 
could  afford  expensive  candles.  Al-Ma'mun  (d.  218/ 
833)  spent  a lot  of  money  on  candle  illumination 
during  his  marriage  with  BOran  bt.  al-ffasan  b,  Sahl, 
and  aJ-Mutaw'aJddl  (d.  247/861)  spent  a fabulous  sum 
of  L2  million  dirhams  for  candles  in  royal  palaces  per 
annum.  During  the  'Abblsid  and  Fad  mid  periods, 
candles  were  made  mainly  from  beeswax,  which  was 
sometimes  imported  from  long  distances,  e.g.  from 
Tunis  to  Egypt. 

There  were  guilds  of  candlemakers  in  the  ^afawid 
capital  city  of  Isfahan  in  the  10th/ 16th  and  1 Uh/I  7th 
centuries.  The  members  of  the  guild  of  candlemakers 
[fiommoT  in  Persian),  were  classified  as  workers  of  low 
position  in  society,  comparable  to  the  lowly  status  of 
barbers,  bath-keepers,  fortune-tellers,  bricklayers, 
corpse- washers,  porters,  muleteers  and  so  forth.  Never- 
theless, a modem  of  North  Africa  attained 

upward  social  mobility  by  writing  a history  of  the 
IJlafsld  dynasty  (cf.  Sbaylsh  Abu  ^l-'Abbas  al-Sfiamma', 
^-AdiUat  ai-bq^ina  ai-nuTdniyya  ^atd  mq^hhir  ai-dambo 
al-Hifsiyya.^  Tunis  1327/1909).  The  candlemakers^  work 
was  in  high  demand  in  early  modem  Syria,  where  it 
was  customary  to  light  candles  in  marriage  ceremonies 
by  all  strata  of  people:  a candUe  used  to  cost  2 liras 
in  early  20th-century  Syria. 


Bibiiography.  Sam"anr,  ed.  I4aydarabad, 

VTii,  131-2;  Ibn  Manzur,  IfAy  Beirut  1956,  vtii,  185-6, 

Ibn  al-Ukhuwwa,  ai^b^rbat  ed.  and  t^^ 

R.  Levy,  London  1937-8,  Ar.  text  127;  Ma^aT, 

Nahl  *abr  al-nahl^  cd.  al-Shaw3i.  Cairo  1946, 

78-83;  Samhxidr,  al-wf^^  Beirut  1971,  ii,  684- 

97;  M.S.  al-^asimi  and  Kb.  al-*Azm,  ai- 

^n^m  al-^dmiyya,  Pari$-The  Hague  I 960,  258-9; 

Mchdi  Keyvani,  Artisans  and  ^itd  ii/e  in  the  laier 
Safavid  period,  Berlin  1982,  35-85;  S.D.  Goitein,  Letters 
of  medmjat  Jewish  traders^  Princeton  1973,  317;  R.B. 

Scijeant  and  R.  Lewcock,  an  Arabian  Iskmie 

London  1983.  (M.AJ.  Beg) 

AJ.-SHAMMAKH  b,  pIRAR,  true  name  Ma'^I  b. 

Dirar,  of  the  XhaUaba  b,  Sa'd  of  the  Banu  Dhubvan 
(Qha?af3hi),  a muModram  poet  and,  according  to 
some  sources,  a Com  pan  ion  after  his  conversion  in 
9/630  (Ibn  'Abd  al-Barr,  Isti^db,  i,  324;  Aghonty  viii, 

98;  Ifdba,  ui,  210).  This  Information  is  to  be  treated 
with  caution:  according  to  Ibn  Sayyid  al-N5s 
the  author  of  a work  on  the  poets  of  the  Prophet,  it 
was  hia  brother  al-Mu^arrid  who  met  him  and  com- 
posed a poem  in  his  honour  {Minah  ai-midah,  Damascus 
1 407 / 1 987,  310-11).  Al-Sfiammlich  must  have  been 
coo  young  at  this  time. 

Reliable  information  concerning  him  b extremely 
sparse;  details  relating  to  him  have  been  inextricably 
mingled  with  those  relating  to  his  older  brother 
al-Muxamd  b.  pirar.  He  was  allegedly  ugly,  one-eyed 
(al-$afadT,  al-Sku'ur  bi  V-'fir,  206;  al-Baghdadl,  A^irami. 
ed.  Hartin,  iv,  257),  ruddy  and  of  small  stature.  Certain 
cradidons  have  associated  his  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance w'ith  his  misogynisric  tendencies  (ai-Bal5dhurT> 

Ansdb  ai-ashtdf  ms.  fols.  1 090b- 1 09 la),  die  traces  of 
which,  clearly  \Tsible,  survive  in  his  poetry  (Dfltnan, 

104-8,  219-23,  287-95). 

After  the  deadfi  of  the  Prophet,  he  look  part  in 
the  battle  of  al-RSdisiyya  (al-Tabari,  i,  2232,  2292), 
in  the  conquest  of  Armenia  i,  2667)  and  in  that 

of  Adharbaydjan  (al-BaHdhurl,  Futuky  329,  idem, 

Amaby  fol.  1090b).  It  is  today  generally  accepted  that 
he  was  martyred  in  Muk^  ca.  3CJ/630  (al-Hadf,  157). 

However,  aJ-Baladhurl  {Ansdby  fol.  1090b)  insists  that 
he  was  not  involved  in  that  episode  yahdm 

Aiukdndyy  he  mentions  a lament  which  he  is  said 
to  have  composed  for  the  occasion.  It  is  therefore 
appropriate  to  place  his  death  at  a later  date. 

Al-Shammakh  belonged  to  a family  of  poets.  His 
brothers  aJ-Muzarrtd  and  Djaz^  practised  the  art  of 
the  under  the  name  of  the  former  a i^wdn  has 

survived  in  a recemion  by  Ibn  al-SikkTt  (publ.  Baghdad 
1962);  as  regards  Djaz*^,  al-j^umahf  attributes  to  him 
a dirge  composed  after  the  assassination  of  ‘Umar  b. 
al-l£baf|5b  {Tr^aknU  133;  Abu  TammSm,  Ifan^say  i, 

453-4).  SimilaTly,  the  two  sons  of  al-Muzarrid,  Hasan 
and  Kuthayylr  (ai-Hadl,  89),  and  the  son  of  I)jaz^. 

^abbar,  were  poets;  the  latter  comjK>sed  a lament 
on  the  death  of  al-ShammSyi.  Our  poet  owes  his 
cognomen  “the  Proud”,  to  the  superb  quality  of  his 
poems  (Sami  Makkt  al-'Anf,  Afd'^am  ai^b  abihu^ard^ 

Baghdad  1971,  127).  Examination  of  his  verses  con- 
firms this  beyond  doubt;  first  of  all,  the  most  emi- 
nent transmitters  discussed  them  in  their  rTia^Us;  among3f  .C0m 
chose  who  collected  his  written  poems  were  Ibn  H^btb 
in  the  2nd/8th  century  (Yakfit,  Udabd^y  xviii,  116-17) 
and  al-Sukkari  a century  later  (Ya^t,  viii,  98;  Ibn 
aJ-Nadlm,  ai-Fthnsty  Cairo  n.d.,  230).  For  his  part, 
al-^umahr  places  him  in  the  third  categpry  of  the 
Juhtil  alongside  al-Nabigha  al-Elja'dr  and  Abu  Dhu’ayb 
{Tabakdiy  123).  In  more  specifically  literary  terms, 
numerous  critics  have  expressed  admiration  for  his 
treatment  of  poetic  themes  (Ibn  Kutayba, 
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al-pjawalrkL  adab  328,  372). 

From  a thematic  point  of  view>  the  poetry  of 
al-ShammSLkh  is  unconcerned  with  the  tribal  aspect; 
similarly,  total  silence  surrounds  his  participation  in 
the  great  conquests  of  nascent  Islam.  The  poetry  of 
circumstance,  the  principal  concern  of  pre-lslamic 
poetiy,  docs  not  seem  to  have  tempted  him  unduly. 
He  t^es  pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  in  more  genuinely 
artistic  composition,  in  the  description  of  animals, 
which  he  pursues  to  a degree  that  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  In  the  sections  relating  to  camels,  whilst 
comparing  his  camel  to  a wild  ass,  he  develops  an 
episode  combining  description  with  narration;  the  wild 
ass,  after  a joyous  period  in  which  he  indulges  in 
amorous  frolics,  is  killed  as  a result  of  thirst.  He  leads 
his  entire  herd  to  the  water,  where  a well-armed 
hunter  waits,  accompanied  by  hunting  dogs.  Within 
this  context,  the  poet  innovates.  According  to  him, 
the  animal  sees  himself  as  endowed  with  sentiments 
such  as  jealousy,  the  preoccupation  of  the  male 
responsible  for  a whole  herd  and  terror  in  the  face 
of  imminent  death;  the  hunter,  the  dogs  and  the 
natural  order  are  presented  here  in  prominent  relief 
{DftvSn^  i,  is,  vi,  vii,  viii,  x,  xi,  xii,  xvi,  xviii,  mulhak^ 
iv,  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxxiv).  In  this  connection,  the 
{DiutSn^  173-202)  merits  special  mention;  in  this  poem 
of  56  verses,  the  poet  relates  the  episode  of  the  bow. 
In  a broad  expanse  of  20  verses,  he  evokes  at  length 
the  process  of  its  fabrication  and  the  birth  of  an 
emotionaJ  correspondence  between  the  craftsman  and 
his  work;  the  Bedouin  is  attached  to  his  creation  and 
refuses  to  be  parted  from  it.  Templed  by  a buyer, 
he  sells  his  bow,  but  deep  regrets  beset  him.  Such 
human  resonances  are  rarely  attested  in  the  poetry 
of  the  period.  Ancient  cridcs  aware  of  it  (Ibn  Kutayba, 
178;  al-Shini^3.tr,  al-Anuidr  wa-mahdsin  ai- 
Baghdad  1987,  30).  Modern  scholars  speak 
of  it  as  a mastetpiece  (Br^u,  Die  Bogm-QaiMnh  von 
(d-^coTvndty  in  xxxi  (1926),  174-95;  Mahmud 

Sh^r,  Kaws  al-^ammdidi  or  al-Kaws  al-ai£itF^\  in 
ai-Kttdby  xi  [1952],  151-78-  al-HadI,  195-201;  YahyS 
al-Qjuburi,  al-Furusi]^  ji  Baghdad  1 384, 

169,  184-5). 

A second  aspect  of  his  poetic  talent  deserves  to  be 
stressed.  AJ-Sh  ammakh  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent 
composer  of  his  Ddwdn  contains  9 

(section  on  ard^lz  cl-diwdny  353-422),  in  some  of  which 
he  is  indebted  to  lyiiyar  b,  Djundub  and 

al-^ulayh.  The  poet  submits  this  poetic  form  to  a 
new  treatment,  which  recalls  that  reserved  for  the 
ko^lda^  with  an  opening  nasib  based  on  the  memory 
and  the  episode  of  the  savage  bull  (Ullmann,  27). 

However,  the  poetic  Language  of  ahShammjJch  is 
discouraging:  his  language,  suffused  with  archaisms 
and  rare  terms  was  and  remains  difftcult  of  access 
(al-DjShiz,  Baydriy  ed.  Harun,  iii,  251).  As  early  as  the 
2nd/8th  century,  al-L)jumahr  was  stressing  the  sdlTness 
of  his  style  {kazazd}  and  his  extremely  vigorous  language 
{stadid  mtitvn  implying  that  it  was  complex.  It 

is  for  this  reason  that  his  poetry  is  considerably  more 
dilhcult  than  that  of  LabTd  {Tabakdl,  132;  Ibn  Sayyid 
al-Nis,  op.  dt.y  234-5),  which  is  itself  extremely 
complicated.  Modem  research  has  been  concerned 
with  giving  him  the  status  that  he  deserves;  his  reha- 
bilitation, instigated  by  Blachere,  seems  today  to  be 
progressing  successfully,  and  Thomas  Bauer  considers 
him  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  classLcaJ  poetry 
(Bauer,  259,  esp.  273). 

Bibliography:  Diujai?,  ed.  aJ-HadI,  Cairo  1977; 
Sibawayhi,  Kitdb,  Cairo  1403/1983,  index;  Djahiz. 
Bayan,  Cairo  1968,  i,  231,  ii,  251,  277,  iii,  68,  73, 

80,  93,  iv,  34;  Ibn  Kutayba,  Mfl'ant,  index; 


Baiadhurt,  al-oitTqf,  ms.  Siiieymaniyye,  fols. 

1090a- 1 09 1 a (very  interesting  entry  with  unpublished 
verses);  Mubarrad,  Kamil ^ index,  esp.  491-4;  Abu 
Hilal  al-'Askarl,  Sind^aiaya^  Cairo  1971,  index,  esp. 

134-5,  where  his  an  of  description  is  considered  a 
model  of  the  genre;  idem,  Di2v3n  al-tna'^dniy  Cairo 
1352,  index;  Anbari,  ai-Mudhakkar  wa  *I-mtdattna4bt 
Beirut  1406/1986,  index;  Kurashh  Diamharai  a^^dr 
ai-'^araby  Damascus  1406/1986,  i,  220  (substandal 
bibliography);  Marzubanf,  al-Muwasbst^y  1385/ 

1965,  86,  88,  1 1 8-9;  Khai^dih  Bayhdnal  al-aKbbd, 

Cairo  1386/1967,  i,  380,  ii,  383;  al-Mu^affar 
aJ-^Alawi,  J^fadJ^al  al-igh^dy  Damascus  1396/1976,  71, 

113,  165,  298;  Yakut,  al-udabd^,  Beirut 

1993,  238,  538,  856,  1608,  1609,  2483;  Ibn  Manzur, 

Mt^T  al-azJidTj  Beirut  14(>9/I988,  36-7,  55;  SafadT, 

IVdJiy  xvi,  Wiesbaden  1402/1982,  177-9;  idem, 
ai-Shu'uT  bi  "^Amman  140971988,  253-4; 

Nallino,  Utihature,  Paris  1950,  76;  Blachere,  //Ld, 

271-2;  Sezgin,  GAS^  ii,  239-40;  UQmann,  Unter- 
suchut^en  zur  Ragazpotste^  Wiesbaden  1966,  27,  31, 

202;  T.  Bauer,  Allarabische  DichtkumL  Eine  Untersurhung 
ihrtr  Strukim  und  Entwkklung  am  Beispiei  der  Gnagergpisode, 
Wiesbaden  1992,  i,  225-8,  259,  273,  ii,  223-82;  M. 

‘Abd  al-*Azfz  aJ-KafrawT,  TVrT^  al-^fr  al-^arabiy  i, 

Fi  fodr  al- Islam  Bam  Umd)ydy  Cairo  1961 , 59-63; 

Salih  al-Dm  al-Hadi,  al-^ammakh  b.  Dirdr  al~ 
Dtttdydnl  h<^tuhu  wa-^^ndiu,  Cairo  1968  (exedJent 
study  in  spite  of  some  tedious  passages). 

(A.  Akazi) 

SHAMMAKHA,  Shammakhr,  Shammakhiyy^a.  the 
mediaeval  Islamic  names  for  a town  jn  the  for- 
mer region  of  Sftfrwan  in  eastern  Caucasia, 
from  CO.  the  4th/ 1 0th  century  capital  of  the  local 
Yazidf  dynasty  of  Sfafewan  by  whom  it  was 

temporarily  re-named  Yazidiyya.  For  its  pre-modern 
role  and  then  for  its  post- 19 17  one,  first  within  the 
Azerbaijan  Republic  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
now  in  the  independent  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  under 
its  present  name  of  Shemakha,  see  ^irwA.v  and 
wAn  shAhs.  (E^d.) 

al-SHAMMAKHI  al-IFRANJ,  the  name  of 
two  Ibadt  [see  iBApivYA]  scholars  and  juris- 
consults from  the  ^abal  Nafusa  [^.r.]  in 
Tripoli  tania, 

1.  AbO  Abbas  Ahmad  b.  AbT  ^U-mMAW  SaTd  b. 

‘^Abd  al-WShid,  especially  famed  as  a biographer,  died 
in  Diumada  928/April-May  1522  in  one  of  the  villages 
of  the  oasis  of  the  Ifren  of  the  ^abaJ  Nafilsa,  iii 
Tripoli  tania.  Among  his  pupils  was  Abu  Yaby^ 
Zakariyya^  b.  IbrahTm  al-Hawwarf. 

He  was  the  author  of  tlte  following  works:  1 . A 
commentary  on  the  Akida^  a short  treatise  on  theology 
by  Abu  "^Umar  b.  Djamr  al-Nafusi;  2.  A com- 

mentary on  his  synopsis  of  the  K.  al-Adl  wa  ^l-msdf 
on  the  sources  of  law  by  Abu  Ya^kub  Yusuf  b.  Ibribim 
al-Sadrati;  3.  A'.  al-S^ar^  a biographical  collection, 
spiced  with  anecdotes  and  a few  historical  events,  of 
the  principal  Ib&df  personages.  A few  extracts  trans- 
lated into  French  have  been  published  by  E.  Masque  ray 
in  his  Chronique  dAbou  Algiers  1879,  325  ft; 

the  Arabic  text  was  lithographed  at  Cairo  in,  13Q1/ 

1884.  "ealpatiaar.com 

BibiiogTaphy:  A.C.  de  Motylinski,  Bd^iiographk  du 
Mz/aby  in  BuU.  de  Caires^dr  a/m^  (1885),  i.  ii,  47- 
70;  idem,  te  I^ebei  Paris  1899,  90,  n.  1; 

^ammakhr,  K.  al-Siyary  562;  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim 
al-Yilsuf  A^fiya^  abQjaza.*irT,  al-Dfdya  ild  sabll  aF 
mu^mimny  Cairo  1342/1923,  28,  n.  1;  T.  Lcwicki,  Une 
ckronique  Ibddiie  "Kiidb  as-Sijar^^  dAbii  U-Abbds  Akimd 
as-^^ammabh  quelqties  temarques  sur  rorigine  ei  Bhis- 
toke  de  la  famiik  des  in  REI,  viii  (1934), 
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59-78;  Brockelmafin;  IF,  312,  S H,  339;  ZiriJdr, 
i,  126. 

2-  Abu  SAK^^j'AMjR  ^ *AlT  b.  ^Amir  b.  Islaw, 
d.  ai  an  advanced  age  m 792/1390  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  the  Ifrcn  in  the  Djabal  Nafbsa, 

After  studying  with  Abu  Musa  "Isa  b,  "Isa  ab 
ShammakhT,  he  attached  himself  to  Abo  "Azis  b^ 
Ibrahim  b.  Abl  Yabya.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
studies  he  settled  at  Medwen,  where  he  devoted  himself 
Co  leaching  for  thirteen  years.  He  then  setded  in  the 
oasis  of  Ifren  in  756/1355.  His  pupils  were  his  son 
AbCi  "Imr^n  Musa,  his  grandson  Sulaym3.n,  Abu 
3-Kasim  b.  Ibrahim  al-Barradf,  Abu  Va*kQb  Yusuf  b. 
Misbah,  etc. 

He  comjxjsed  the  following  works:  I . a Dtwdn, 
which  remained  unfinished,  in  four  great  volumes  but 
which  has  become  the  fundamental  lawbook  of  the 
fjcople  of  the  E^abaJ  Nafusa;  2,  aI-^AI(ida,  a theolog- 
ical treadse  dedicated  to  NCih  b.  ai-Ka^da 

Ji 

Bibiiagraphyi  ^ammSkbr,  K ^l-Siyar,  559;  Moty- 

linski,  Bibbo^pfm  du  i-ii,  45;  Brockelmann, 

S 11,  349.  (Moh.  Bem  Cheneb) 

SHAMMAR  a nomadic  tribal  confederation 
currendy  found  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and  "Irak- 
Their  oral  tradidon  states  that  they  are  Yemenis  of 
l^ah^nr  origin.  Their  myth  of  descent  links  their 
ancestry  to  Shimmat  Ibn  aJ-"Amluk,  a Yemeni  king 
of  ancient  dmes.  The  date  of  their  migradon  northward 
is  not  clear.  Neither  historical  sources  nor  their  oral 
tradidon  provides  accurate  documentation  concerning 
their  migradon  to  CjabaJ  ^ammar,  previously  known 
as  Djabala  X^yyi*.  Their  oral  narradves  claim  that 
they  established  themselves  in  Djabal  ^ammar  in  the 
16th  century  after  pushing  away  a local  leader  by  the 
name  of  Bahidj. 

While  the  majority  of  the  tribe  remained  in  Djabal 
Sham  mar,  some  sections  migrated  to  the  area  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  18th  century  in  search 
of  pasture  and  under  pressure  from  local  tribes  such 
as  the  "Ana^a  and  the  Su"QdT  dynasty.  These  sections 
are  referred  to  as  northern  Sbammar  or  Sh^mmar  of 
Mesopotamia.  They  consist  of  a number  of  tribal 
lineages  the  most  known  of  which  are  the  Djarba. 
Tokah  and  Zakarit.  In  Mesopotamia,  the  Shammar 
combined  pastoral  nomadism  with  agriculture.  Some 
became  Sh^i  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  region,  especially  in  The  tribe 

developed  a history'  distinct  from  their  brothers  in  the 
south. 

Those  who  remained  in  Qiabal  ^h^mmar  are  knowri 
as  southern  ^ am  mar.  This  group  attracted  the 
attention  of  a number  of  iSth-century  European 
travellers  among  whom  are  Wallin,  Doughty,  Blunt, 
and  Guarmani,  In  the  20th  century,  the  accounts  of 
Musil  and  Montagne  arc  prominent*  One  of  the 
reasons  behind  their  preoccupation  with  the  Shammar 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  this  nomadic  tribe  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power,  as  it  succeeded  in 
establishing  a centralised  authority  over  most  of  central 
Arabia, 

Estimates  of  their  number  vary  in  tKe  19tK  and 
early  20th  centuries.  The  H^tdbook  Ambia  gives  a 
dgure  of  4,000  tents  and  a total  of  150,000-200,000 
individuals.  This  excludes  those  who  were  setded  in 
the  oases  of  ^abal  ^ammar,  Ha^il,  Mukak,  Sab*an, 
Miista^jida,  Qhazala  and  Raw  da,  estimate  d by 
Montagne  at  20,000  individuals. 

The  southern  dammar  arc  divided  into  four  tribal 
sections;  "Abda,  Smdjara,  Aslam  and  TOman.  In  the 
1 9th  century,  the  "Abda  assumed  leadership  of  the 
whole  tribe.  Unlike  other  nomadic  tribes  in  the  area, 


the  Shammar  combined  their  nomadism  with  control 
over  an  oasis  settlement,  Ha’il  From  there,  their 

chiefs,  the  AJ  Rashid  expanded  into  al-Kasfm 

and  southern  Nadjd.  MusU  claimed  that  Rashldl 
expansion  reached  the  borders  of  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
Basra,  "Uman  and  ‘Aslr  by  the  end  of  the  last  cenfury. 
However,  their  power  base  remained  strongest  in 
Qjabal  dammar  and  the  Great  Nalud,  the  core  of 
their  tribal  dtra. 

The  ^ammar  dynasty  developed  a complex  political 
organisation  * The  Rashid!  dmirs,  reside  nt  i n Ha^il , 
co-existed  with  the  dammar  who  were  drawn 

from  the  chiefly  families  of  the  tribal  sections*  The 
latter  participated  in  the  amirs*  raids  in  return  for  a 
share  of  the  booty.  They  attended  the  ma(^iis  in  Ha5l 
where  they  regularly  received  gifts  and  subsidies  from 
the  Rashid r oim>s.  These  subsidies,  together  with  a 
network  of  marriages  with  the  oasis  amfrs  ensured 
interdependenco  and  loyalty  at  least  until  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century. 

The  dammar  dynasty  rested  on  a muld-resourcc 
economy.  The  Shammar  pastoral  economy  was 
supplemented  by  control  over  trade  and  pilgrimage 
caravans.  Their  tribal  territory  included  important 
trade  routes  which  linked  Mesopotamia  and  the  Gulf 
ports  to  the  holy  cities  of  the  Hi^az.  Wahhabi 
fanaticism  in  the  I8th  and  I9th  centuries  led  to  the 
diversion  of  trade  routes  in  favour  of  Ha^il,  which 
was  then  outside  their  control.  Trading  and  pilgrim 
caravans  were  usually  accompanied  by  a caravan  leader 
and  a group  of  armed  men  who  were  responsible  for 
its  security,  and  this  leader  was  appointed  by  the 
armr  who  expected  him  to  levy  a toll  from  the  caravan 
after  keeping  a sum  for  himself.  In  retum  for  this 
toll,  the  Ha*il  df?tfrs  guaranteed  the  safety  of  merchants 
and  pilgrims,  especially  ShFls  from  Persia  and  "Irak, 
regarded  as  heretics  by  the  Wahhabi  Su^udl  dynasty 
in  southern  Nadjd.  Taxes  levied  from  these  sources 
ensured  a surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  and 

developed  into  an  important  transit  station  where 
traders,  craftsmen  and  agriculturalists  coexisted  and 
flourished. 

Its  prosperity  was  maintained  as  a result  of  an 
extended  period  of  peace  and  security.  The  ^Irs  were 
able  to  raise  a ""police  force”,  drawn  from  among 
their  slaves  and  the  sedentary  population,  mainly  the 
Banu  Tamfm  of  Hall,  in  charge  of  keeping  order  in 
the  oasis.  Also  an  army  consisting  of  a mixture  of 
tribal  people,  mercenaries,  sedentary  groups  and,  above 
all,  slaves  was  often  sent  to  distant  areas  to  pacify 
any  rebellious  Bedouin  and  enforce  Rashldl  hegemony 
in  other  oases  and  towns. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i9th  century,  Ra^hldl 
expansion  led  to  the  collapse  of  Su*udr  domination 
in  ai-Riyad,  and  for  a brief  period  the  Ra^ldis  under 
the  banner  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Ra^Id  became  the 
undisputed  rulers  of  central  Arabia.  The  Ottoman 
empire  recognised  them  there  and  maintained  good 
reladons  with  them  through  the  of  Basra.  They 
supplied  the  amlr^  with  irregular  subsidies  and  weapons 
to  cement  a fragile  alliance  which  cost  the  Shammar 
nothing  but  a vague  recognition  of  nomlnaJ  Ottoman 
suzerainty,  manifested  in  the  mentioning  of  (he  sultanas 
name  during  the  Friday  prayers  in  Ha^il.  This  alliance 
eventually  led  to  the  cofla^^e  of  their  dynasty  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  First  World 
War* 

Rashldl  supremacy  in  Arabia  began  to  be  eroded 
with  the  return  of  Ibn  Su"(ld  from  his  exile  in  Kuwayt 
in  1902  to  recapture  his  ancestral  capital  from  the 
Rashldls.  Hav'ing  secured  the  support  of  Britain  during 
the  First  World  War,  he  drove  them  out  of  Ha’ll  in 
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1921,  thus  putting  an  end  to  their  leadership  and  role  I 
in  Arabian  politics.  The  Ra^hrdi  ruling  group  was  I 
taken  hostage  his  capital,  al-Riy&cjl,  where  some 
members  of  the  family  arc  still  resident.  Ibn  Su‘ud 
confiscated  their  belongings  and  prohibited  them  from 
returning  to  their  land,  and  through  a scries  of 
marriages  with  Ra^fdr  and  Sbammarf  women, 
incorporated  them  into  his  wide  network  of  affinities. 

After  a series  of  fierce  battles,  some  Shammar 
sections  refused  to  become  subjects  of  Ibn  Su‘ud,  but 
fled  to  Mesopotamia  to  join  their  tribal  brothers  in 
the  north  at  a time  when  Britain  was  establishing  a 
protectorate  in  ^IrsUk.  The  latter,  being  on  good  terms 
with  Ibn  Su*ud,  guaranteed  that  the  Shammar 
remained  there  without  being  able  to  launch  a ctiunter-  | 
attack  on  him.  However,  the  majority  of  the  ^ammar  | 
were  pacified  and  reluctantly  accepted  the  loss  of  their  ^ 
supremacy  in  Arabia,  with  some  of  them  adopting 
Wahhabism  and  accepting  setdement  among  the  hi(l^ar  I 
[y.i'.j  t>f  the  I 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Su‘udf  state,  the 
Shammar  lost  their  tribal  autonomy  and,  above  all, 
their  exclusive  rights  to  pasture  and  water  in  their 
traditional  tribal  dira.  In  1925,  Ibn  Su‘ud  abolished 
tribal  territories,  which  became  the  property  of  the 
state.  Later,  in  1968,  the  Land  Redistribution  Act 
allocated  special  areas  to  particular  tribes  and  shavklilv 
lineages  within  each  tribe.  These  measures  widened 
economic  differentiation  within  groups  and  altered  the 
nature  of  available  resources.  Forced  sedentarisation 
was  imposed  on  the  Shammar,  with  the  aim  of 
confining  them  to  special  areas  where  they  could  be 
closely  controlled  and,  above  all,  their  independence 
and  *asabiyya  eroded.  The  history  of  enmity  between 
the  Shammar  and  the  Su'udTs  precludes  the  former 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  new  economic  oppor- 
tunities created  by  the  state,  such  as  employment  in 
the  National  Guard,  a para-military  organisation 
consisting  mainly  of  tribal  peoples,  and  endowed  with  ' 
the  function  of  protecting  the  Su‘udr  royal  family.  ' 
Bibliography:  G.A.  Wallin,  \n  JRGS,  xx  (1851),  I 
294-344,  and  xxiv  (1854),  115-307;  C.  Guarmani,  \ 
II  Neged  settentrionaU.  Itinerario  di  GerusaUmme  a Aneizfh  ) 
ntl  Cwrim,  Jerusalem  1886;  Lady  Anne  Blunt.  A pil-  ) 
grimage  to  J^gd,  London  1881;  C.  Doughty,  Ttm^els  j 
in  Arabia  Destria^  Cambridge  1888;  C.  Huber,  j 

dans  rArabU  CmtraU^  in  Bull,  de  la  SociiU  de  Geographie,  . 
series  7,  vols.  v-vii;  idem,  Journal  d'un  i>oyage  en  ArabUy 
Paris  1891;  E.  Nolde,  Reisf  nach  Innerarabieti  Kurdistan 
und  Armmieny  Brunswick  1895;  J.  Euting,  Tagbuch 
finer  Reise  in  Innerarabimy  i,  Leiden  1896;  British 
Admirality,  Handbook  of  Arabia^  I>ondon  1920;  H.St.J. 
Philby,  T}u  heart  of  Arabia,  London  1922;  A.  Musil, 
Northern  Ne^d,  New  York  1928,  M.  von  Oppenheim,  | 
Die  Beduinen,  i-ii,  I^eipzig  1939-43,  iii,  Wiesbaden 
1952;  R.  Montagne,  La  civilisation  du  desert,  Paris  * 
1947;  L.  Stein,  Die  ^^mSr-Cerba.  Beduinen  hn  Obergang  j 
vom  Nomadismus  zur  Sesshqftigkeit,  (East)  Berlin  1967; 
U.  Fabieiti,  Jl  popolo  del  deserto,  Rome  1984;  M.  Al- 
Rashecd,  Politics  in  ati  Arabian  oasis,  London  1991.  ^ 

(M.  Al-Rashked) 

SHAMS  (A.),  the  sun  (f.).  ’ 

1.  In  Prc-Islamic  Arab  lore.  ^ 

This  was  a divinity'  worshipped  in  the  Semitic  world,  | 
especially  in  Assyria-Babylonia  (cf.  its  attributes  | 
in  K.  Tallqvist,  Akkadische  Gbtterepitheta,  Helsinki  1938,  | 
453  IT.)  and  in  South  Arabia,  where  the  plurals  ^ums  ■ 
(for  diumiii)  given  by  Yakut  (ed.  Beirut,  iii,  362)  for  ) 
this  sanam  or  idol,  *;^ms  and  the  dual  (G.  Ryck-  ^ 

mans,  Les  noms  propres  sudsemitiques,  Louvain  1934-5,  i, 
33;  A.  Jamme,  Le  pantheon  sud-arabe  preislamique  ddprh  ' 
les  sources  epigraphiques,  in  Museon,  lx  [1947],  101  ff.)  I 


denote  the  titulary  divinities  of  a certain  individual 
or  ethnic  group  or  clan  or  territory.  For  Yakut,  it 
was  "an  idol  of  the  Banu  Tamim;  it  had  a sanctuary 
and  was  worshipped  by  all  the  sections  of  the  Banu 
Udd  (sc.  the  grandfather  of  Tamfm),  sc.  Dabha,  Taym, 
*Adr,  Xhawr  and  *Ukl.  Its  custodians  [sadins  [?.p.|) 
were  the  Banu  Aws  b.  MuWiashin  ...  It  was  dc.stroyed 
by  Hind  b.  Abr  Hala  and  Sufyan  b.  Usayyid  ...”. 

But  this  idol  is  not  mentioned  in  Ibn  al-KalbFs 
Book  of  Idols,  although  the  774,  citing  the  Kdmus, 
states  the  contrary,  saying  "It  was  an  ancient  idol 
mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Kalbf”.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
deity'  did  not  belong  in  the  pantheon  of  Central  Arabia 
and  that  mention  of  it,  rare  in  the  sources,  is  just  a 
contamination  from  its  cult  by  the  South  Arabs.  This 
seems  especially  likely  in  that  the  theophoric  name 
‘Abd  Shams,  only  known  in  a section  of  Kuraysb 
(774,  iv,  172  U.  32-3),  is  found  in  the  Tamfm  in  the 
syncopated  form  *Ab§hams  {ibid.,  173  1.  I),  which  is 
attested  in  Sabaean  (Ryckmans,  op.  cit.,  i,  241).  The 
same  applies  to  the  theophoric  name  *Abd  al-Sharik. 
known  amongst  the  Djuhayna,  which  Arab  authors 
render  by  ‘Abd  al-Sbams,  giving  to  al-$harik.  recog- 
nised as  the  name  of  an  idol,  the  sense  of  kam  al-shoms 
"the  rising  sun"  (al-Tibrfzf,  in  Hamdsa,  218;  Ibn 
Durayd,  cited  in  'PA,  vi,  392  II.  26  IT.). 

Moreover,  the  Kur’an  attributes  the  cult  of  the  Sun 
to  Saba*  (XXVIl,  24),  whilst  it  attributes  the  cult  of 
Venus,  the  Moon  and  the  Sun  to  Mesopotamia,  the 
homeland  of  Abraham  (VI,  74,  cf  XXXVII,  86).  The 
exhortation,  only  found  occasionally  (XLVII,  37),  not 
to  worship  the  Sun  and  Moon,  two  signs  created  by 
God,  is  certainly  an  allusion  to  thc.se  two  instances. 
“For  nowhere  in  Kur’anic  polemics  is  there  any 
emphasis  on  the  stellar  cult"  (Fahd,  Le  pantheon  de 
V Arabic  Centrale  a la  veille  de  Vhe^re,  Paris  1968,  151). 

Theophoric  names  including  the  element  ^ams  are 
numerous  amongst  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
Hawran  (see  D.  Sourdcl,  Les  cuUes  du  Haurdn  a Pepoque 
romaine,  Paris  1952,  53  IT.),  showing  that  the  Arabs 
who  had  migrated  northwards  had  come  under  the 
Hellenistic  cult  of  Helios,  which  Strabo  makes  the 
main  deity  of  the  Nabataeans  (see  his  Geographica,  ed. 
C.  Miillcr,  784;  Wellhausen,  Reste^,  60-1;  Sourdel,  op. 
cit.,  53  n.  1). 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  term  al-ll^a  “the 
goddess”  (applied  in  certain  sources  to  the  Sun), 
mentioned  in  an  elegy  pronounced  by  Amina  bl. 
‘Utayba  ca.  A.D.  621  on  her  father  fallen  in  battle 
at  the  Yawm  Khaww.  between  the  Banu  Asad  and 
the  Yarbu‘  (774,  ix,  375),  cf  Fahd,  op.  cit.,  152-3. 

Bibliography:  This  article  is  essentially  based  on 
Fahd,  Le  ponton,  150-3.  (T.  Fahd) 

2.  In  astronomy. 

In  the  Aristotelian  view  accepted  by  most  Muslim 
astronomers,  the  sun  was  a ball-shaped  solid  body 
(according  to  early  doctrines  made  of  lire),  which 
moved  around  the  earth  in  the  solar  sphere.  This 
sphere  was  made  of  crystalline  or  ether  and  occupied 
a central  position  between  the  spheres  of  Venus  and 
Mars  [see  falak]. 

In  the  geocentric  representation  of 
which  the  Muslim  astronomers  adopted  from^b 
[see  batiamiyOs],  the  earth  is  assumed  to  be  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  The  sun  moves  on  the 
ecliptic  in  the  direction  of  the  -zodiacal  signs,  i.e.  from 
west  to  east,  and  its  longitude  is  measured  from  the 
vernal  point  [see  MiN'j'A^T  al-burC^].  The  period  of 
return  of  the  sun  to  the  vernal  point  is  the  tropical 
year;  the  period  of  return  to  a fixed  star,  the  sidereal 
year.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  the  dificrence 
between  the  tropical  and  the  sidereal  solar  motion. 
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In  order  lo  predict  the  solar  position  on  the  ecliptic, 
most  Muslim  astronomers  used  the  Ptolemaic  eccen- 
ire  model  or  the  equivalent  simple  <;picycle  model. 
These  models  were  adopted  by  Ptolemy  from  his 
predecessor  Hipparchus  (Rhodes,  2nd  century  B.C.) 
and  were  based  on  the  observed  differences  in  length 
between  the  seasons. 


of  the  mean  solar  anomaly,  ancient  and  mediaeval 
astronomers  usually  based  their  calculations  on  another 
linear  function  of  time,  namely  the  mean  solar 
longitude  {wasat  defined  by  - a*  + 

Using  the  formulae  for  the  solar  equation  given  above 
(with  a replaced  by  X - and  by  X,„  - X^,  we 
have  X - X^  - ^ for  all  v^ues  of  X and  X,„. 


In  the  eccenire  model  (see  Fig.  1)  the  sun  S moves 
at  a constant  speed  on  the  circle  ASPy  whose  radius 
is  taken  equal  to  60.  The  centre  C of  this  circle  is 
removed  from  the  earth  £ by  a distance  the  solar 
eccentricity  (m/f  al~markazqyn).  The  sun  reaches  its 
largest  distance  from  the  earth  at  the  apogee  A {aw^)y 
its  smallest  distance  at  the  perigee  P (Aa</r<f).  The 
vernal  point  is  indicated  by  the  longitude  of  the 
apogee,  angle  VEAy  by  X^. 

Since  the  sun  moves  uniformly  on  the  eccentric 
circle,  the  mean  solar  anomaly  a,,  {(shd^sat  al-s&ams), 
angle  ACSy  increases  linearly  as  a function  of  time. 
In  order  to  determine  the  non-linear  true  solar  anomaly 
Oy  the  angle  AES  between  the  apogee  and  the  sun  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  a correction  called  the  solar 
equation  al-shams)y  must  be  subtracted  from  or 

added  to  the  mean  solar  anomaly.  This  correction, 
equal  to  angle  ESC  in  Fig.  1,  can  be  calculated  as  a 
function  of  the  true  anomaly  by  applying  the  sine 
rule  to  the  triangle  ESC.  In  this  way  we  obtain 

g(a)  — arcsin  ( ^ 

In  order  to  determine  the  solar  equation  as  a func- 
tion of  the  mean  solar  anomaly  a„„  we  can  extend 
triangle  ESC  to  a right-angled  triangle  ESXy  in  which 
/ISXE  - 90®  and  hence  EX  - ^ . sin  and  CX  - 
e . cos  fl,„.  From  this  we  find 

e , sin  a„  \ 

^(tf.sin  aj’  + (GO  -►  ^.cos  aj'^  ) 


= arcsin  I 


or  the  equivalent 

. sin  a„ 

60  + « . cos  ^ 

Using  these  modern  formulae  we  have  a • Oy^  ^ q for 
every  value  of  the  mean  or  true  solar  anomaly.  The 
true  solar  longitude  X [pxawdf  al-$tofns)y  angle  VESy 
can  be  obtained  by  adding  the  longitude  of  the  apogee 
to  the  true  anomaly:  X - a -i-  X^.  Instead 


In  the  simple  epicycle  model  (see  Fig.  2)  the  sun 
S moves  clockwise  on  a small  circle,  called  the  epicycle 
{Jalak  al-tadunT)y  whose  radius  r is  equal  to  the  eccen- 
tricity e of  the  cccentre  model.  The  centre  of  the 
epicycle  rotates  in  the  direction  of  the  zodiacal  signs 
on  a circle  around  the  earth  with  radius  60,  the 
deferent  {al-falak  al-hdmil).  If  the  angular  velocities  of 
the  sun  and  the  epicycle  centre  are  equal  lo  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  sun  in  the  eccentre  model,  the 
two  models  are  equivalent.  In  that  case  the  sun  reaches 
its  largest  distance  from  the  earth  whenever  the  epicycle 
centre  passes  through  Ay  its  smallest  distance  whenever 
the  epicycle  centre  passes  through  P.  (For  more  infor- 
mation about  the  Ptolemaic  solar  model,  sec  O.  Peder- 
sen, A surv^  of  the  Almagesty  Odense  1974,  ch.  5.) 

In  early  Islamic  astronomical  sources  we  find 
non-Ptolemaic  planetary  equations  based  on  Persian 
and  Indian  methods  (for  the  transmission  of  Persian 
and  Indian  astronomy  to  the  Islamic  world,  see  'ilm 
al-hay*a).  For  instance,  al-iy}'*'5razmr  \q.v.^  calculated 
the  solar  equation  according  to  the  so-called  “method 
of  declinations”: 


9(Xj  = q^MM 


6(X,.) 

€ 


where  q^nn  denotes  the  maximum  solar  equation  (^m.*- 
arcsin(r/60)),  6 the  solar  declination  [see  mayl],  and 
e the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  [see  minta^iat 
AL-BURC13].  A treatise  by  al-Bfrunf  [q.v.^  describing 
the  methc^  of  declinations  and  many  other  methods 
of  calculating  the  solar  equation  was  discussed  in  E.S. 
Kennedy  and  A.  Muruwwa,  Biruni  on  the  solar  equationy 
\n  JNESy  xvii  (1958),  112-21*.  i r [ ! 

The  Muslim  zistronomers  signihcantly  improved 
upon  the  solar  parameter  values  used  by  both  Hippar- 
chus and  Ptolemy.  The  values  of  the  length  of  the 
solar  year,  the  solar  eccentricity,  and  the  position  and 
motion  of  the  solar  apogee  were  repeatedly  updated 
on  the  basis  of  fresh  observations  [see  mar§ad).  The 
length  of  the  solar  year  was  generally  determined  from 
solar  observations  at  equinoxes  or  solstices  made 
over  periods  of  many  centuries.  For  this  purpose, 
Muslim  astronomers  combined  the  data  of  Ptolemy 
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and  Hipparchus  with  their  own  results.  As  early  as 
the  3rd/9th  I century  Muslim  astronomers  improved 
the  method  "iff  determining  the  eccentricity  and  the 
lon^tude  of  the  apogee  from  the  lengths  of  the  sea- 
sons by  measuring  the  periods  between  the  midpoints 
of  the  seasons 

The  motion  of  the  solar  apogee,  appro^Jornately 
per  70  years  in  the  direction  of  the  zodiacal  signs, 
had  not  been  recognised  by  Ptolemy.  Many  Muslim 
astronomers  made  it  equal  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  The  3th/ 1 I th-century  Andalusian  astrO' 
nomcr  aJ-Zarl^T  [q-if-]  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
the  two  motions  are  diflereni;  he  estimated  the  side- 
real motion  of  the  solar  apogee  to  be  P per  279 
Julian  years  in  the  direction  of  the  signs  (12^4"^'  per 
year;  the  modem  value  is  I 1 "46'")  {sec  G J.  Toomer, 
Thi  s0i£ir  theo^  qf  az~^srqdiy  in  CmktuTus,  xiv  [1969], 
306*36). 

Exiensive  accounts  of  solar  observations  can  be 
found,  in  particular,  in  aJ-BrrQnl^s  work  (see  at-h‘dnuFt 
Haydarabad  1954-6,  ii,  636  ff  , andj.  Ali, 
77it  ftttennimtion  g/  thf  qJ  ri/Kj,  Beirut  1967). 

Parameter  values  used  by  Hipparchus/ Ptolemy  and 
the  authors  of  various  important  Istamic  astronomical 
handbooks  [see  zl^j]  are  presented  in  Tabic  1. 

In  order  to  perform  practical  computations  of  the 
solar  longitude  in  a convenient  way,  practicaQy  alt 
contained  the  following  tables: 

— A table  for  the  mean  solar  motion  {^admai  wosat 
which  gave  the  mean  motion  tn  various 
periods  depending  on  the  calendar  used  [sec 
TA*R  1 kh]  : groups  of  years  {al-sinun  a/-maj3[)wiu's),  single 
years  {al-sittun  ai-mahsuta)^  months,  days,  and  hours. 
By  adding  the  mean  motion  to  the  given  mean 
solar  longitude  at  a certain  fbted  point  in  time,  the 
epoch,  the  mean  longitude  at  any  time  could 
be  calculated, 

” A similar  table  for  the  determination  of  the  longitude 
of  the  solar  apogee  X4.  This  table  was  usually 
headed  harakat  or  also  hatakai  al-kawdkib 

(cf  above).  The  mean  anomaly  was 


found  by  subtracting  from  X.„. 

— A table  for  the  solar  equation  {ia^dil  ai  dkdfiu]  as  a 
function  of  the  mean  anomaly.  Since  no  negative 
numbers  were  used,  the  values  in  the  solar 
equation  table  had  to  be  subtracted  from  the  mean 
solar  longitude  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  solar 
longitude  if  the  anomaly  was  smaller  than  180*; 
otherwise,  they  had  to  be  added. 

In  various  Islamic  astronomical  handbooks  the 
calculation  of  the  solar  position  using  the  tables  listed 
above  was  replaced  by  tables  giving  the  true  solar 
longitude  directly  as  a function  of  the  date  [see 
takwIm].  Some  of  these  ephemerides  could  be  used 
only  during  one  particular  year,  others  included 
yearly  corrections  which  made  them  suitable  for 
long-term  use.  Examples  can  be  found  in  the  almanac 
of  al-Zark^T  (see  J.M,  Miilis  Vallicrosa,  Estudi&s  sobre 
AzaT^iel.,  Madrid/ Granada  1943-50,  158-63);  in  a trea- 
tise on  astronomical  instruments  by  al-Manrakushf 
(see  J J.  SedLUoL,  Tiaile  des  instfmnents  astronomiques 
des  arabe^^  Paris  1834  (reprint  Frankfurt  1984),  134-7); 
and  in  an  8th/ 14th-century  Damascene  corpus  of 
tables  for  time-keeping  by  al^lOialrlf  (Paris  Bibliotheque 
Nation  ale  ms.  arabe  2558,  fols.  8'^-90. 

Only  incidental  attempts  were  made  by  Muslim 
astronomers  to  improve  or  modify  the  Ptolemaic  solar 
model.  Some  of  these  attempts  aimed  at  an  explana- 
tion of  the  striking  variation  in  the  solar  parameters 
during  the  centuries,  others  at  a better  correspondence 
with  cosmologies  principles.  In  the  model  of  al-ZarkalJ 
the  centre  of  the  eccentric  solar  orbit  moved  slowly 
on  a small  circle  around  the  average  eccentre. 
a result  the  eccentricity  varied  between  I;5l  and 
Ptolemy^s  2; 29 ,30  (expressed  sexagesimally;  sec  ^n.M 
ai,-^isAb).  Al-ZarkalT  ignored  the  variation  of  the 
longitude  of  the  solar  apogee  also  induced  by  his 
modification  (see  Toomer’s  article  referred  to  above 
and  J.  Samsb  and  E.  Millas,  /bn  al-Bunnd'^i  Ibn  /sb^q 
and  Ibtt  ai-^arqdiiith*s  sohr  themyf  in  Samsb,  hlamk 
in  medm/ai  Spam^  Aldershot  1994). 

In  the  6th/12ih  century  various  Andalusian 


Name 

Pfatc 

Year 

Maximum 

equation 

Longitude 
of  Ihc  apogee 

Daily  motion 
of  the  apogee 

length  of  the 
solar  year 

Ptolemy 

Alexandria 

140  A.D. 

2;23 

65;30 

365;  14,48 

Yahyi 

Baghdad 

214/829 

h59,  0 

a2;39 

9;26,50 

365;  14,27,1 2 

al-Kh'^araz.rnT 

Baghdad 

c.  215/830 

2;14 

77;55p- 

- 

365;  15,30,23- 

al-Battant 

Raqqa 

266/330 

1;59,10 

32;!  5 

8;57,37' 

365;  14,26 

Ibn  YOnus 

Cairo 

393/1003 

2;  0,30 

36;!  0 

8;25;26^ 

365;  14,32,28 

ai-BiruoT 

Chazna 

422/1031 

l;59,  3 

85ri0,l9 

B;34,31 

365;  14,26,28 

al-Zarkllf 

Toledo 

467/1075 

l;52,  4^ 

e5;49 

2;  7,ll*i-" 

365;15,23,29- 

al-Khazini 

Marv 

514/1120 

2;12,23 

35;52 

a;57,39 

365;  14,27,21 

al-Tusf 

Maragha 

660/ 1 262 

2;  0,30 

88;50,34 

8;27,i4^ 

365;  14,32,28 

Ibo  aJ-Sha.tir 

Damascus 

750/1349 

2;  2.  6 

90;  10, 10 

9;5l,47*® 

365;  14,32,31 

al-Ka^r 

Samarkand 

814/141 1 

2;  0,29 

90;59,  9 

a;27,t4^ 

365;  14,32,28 

Ulugh  Beg 

Samarkand 

851/1447 

l;55,23 

90;30,  5 

8;27,14' 

365;  14,33,  8 

Table  I:  Value  of  the  maximum  solar  equation  [in  degrees),  the  longitude  of  the  solar  apogee  (in  degrees),  the  daily 

motion  of  the  apogee  {in  sexagesimal  thirds),  and  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  (in  days),  B|S0UScd  byj3p  COITI 
Ptolemy  and  Muslim  astronomers  in  their  tables  for  the  sobr  motion.  All  values  are  given  in  sexagesimal ' 
notation, 

* Different  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Sidereal. 

^ Close  to  J*  in  66  Byzantine  years. 

“ Equal  to  1“  in  70'/*  Persian  years. 

* Al-Zark^fs  maximum  equation  fluctuates  between  1®  46'  and  2°  23'  with  a period  of  3343  Julian  years. 

* Equal  to  1“  in  279  Julian  years. 

* Equal  to  1®  in  70  Persian  years. 

® Close  to  1®  in  60  Persian  years. 
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astronomers  iried  to  make  the  Ptokmaic  plane  taiy 
models  conform  more  closely  to  the  Aristotelian 
physical  principles^ fin  the  solar  model  of  al-Bitrudjl 
the  pole  of  the  solar  orbit  moved  on  a small 
circle  around  the  pole  of  the  equator.  Its  motion  was 
uniform  with  respect  to  a point  slightly  removed  from 
that  pole,  thus  accounting  for  the  different  lengths  of 
the  seasons  in  a way  similar  to  the  Ptolemaic  ccccntrc 
model  (sec  B.R,  Goldstein,  On  the  principles 

^ New  Haven  1971). 

In  his  popular  Jj  Him  al-kc^a,  the  7 th/ 1 

century  Persian  astronomer  Naslr  al-Ofn  aJ-Xusi  [ff 
attempted  to  give  a physically  more  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Ptolemaic  planetary  models  and  to 
find  solutions  for  the  puiported  "difficulties”  [i^kdidt) 
with  these  models:  non-uniform  motion  and  incomplete 
rotation.  I’hus  he  made  his  models  mathematicaJly 
equivalent  to  those  of  Ptolemy,  but  used  solid  spheres 
bounded  by  two  parallel  sphericaJ  surfaces  instead  of 
circles  (see  FJ.  Ragep,  J^mlr  etl-Dtri  mem&ir  m 

^trontsmy.  New  York  1993,  esp,  i,  46-53,  144-9). 

The  8th/ 14th-century  Damascene  astronomer  Ibn 
al-^afir  p ] made  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
modifications  to  Ptolemy’s  models.  He  made  the  sun 
rotate  on  an  epicycle,  whose  centre  rotated  on  a larger 
epicycle  moving  uniformly  around  the  earth  (sec 
V.  Roberts,  The  solar  and  lunar  theory  of  Ibn  ash-Sl^tir. 
A pte-Ci^ernkan  Cc^mikai  in  /fir,  xlviii  [1957], 

428-32). 

The  sun  played  a crucial  role  in  many  types 
of  observations  and  astronomical  calculations.  In 
particular,  ihc  time  of  the  day  and  the  divisions  of 
the  (solar)  year  were  defined  on  the  basis  of  the  solar 
motion.  Although  the  Islamic  religious  calendar  is 
a lunar  one,  solar  calendars  were  used  intensively  for 
agricultural  and  administrative  puiposes  [sec  ta^rIkh]  . 
In  folk  astronomy,  simple  arithmetical  .schemes  for 
the  length  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a man  were  used 
to  determine  the  appro?dmate  time  of  the  day  and 
the  prayer  times  (see  D.A.  King,  A surv^  of  medieval 
Islamic  shadow  schemes  for  simple  time-reckmiin^y  in  OrienSy 
xxxii  [1998],  191-249);  sunrise  and  sunset  at  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices  were  used  to  establish 
the  direction  of  Mecca  [see  makka.  4.  and  hatla^. 
In  mathematical  astronomy,  extensive  tables  of  spher- 
ical astronomical  functions  were  used  to  determine 
the  time  of  the  day  from  the  solar  altitude  and  to 
design  sophisticated  sundials  [see  2.  and 

mizwala]. 

The  equation  of  time  {ta^dtl  al-ayydm  bi-laydhhd  or 
td'dtl  al-zsmdn),  a correction  required  to  convert  the 
rime  found  from  observations  of  the  sun  into  mean 
rime,  was  explained  and  tabulated  in  most  Islamic 
astronomical  handbooks  (sec  zamAn  and  E.S.  Kennedy, 
Two  medieval  appro<a:hes  to  the  e</tiaiion  of  time,  in  Centaimis, 
xxxi  [1988],  1-8).  likewise,  wc  find  extensive  tables 
for  the  prediction  for  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  [see 
kusCf].  In  connection  with  such  predictions,  Muslim 
astronomers  used  Ptolemy’s  method  to  find  the  angular 
diameter  of  the  sun  and  the  solar  distance  from  the 
earth  from  observations  of  eclipses.  Like  Ptolemy,  they 
found  a solar  distance  around  1,000  earth  radii,  more 
than  ten  dmes  too  small  (see  N,M.  Swcrdlow,  Al- 
BattdnVs  determutation  if  the  solar  distanesy  in  Centaums, 
xvii  [1973],  97-105).  Finally,  the  solar  position  on  the 
ecliptic  was  required  to  predict  the  first  visibility  of 
the  lunar  crescent  after  new  moon  [see  ru’yat  al- 
hijAi.]- 

In  astrology  [sec  (AttKAw  al-)],  the  sun 

had  a large  influence  on  the  well-being  of  humans, 
animals,  political  affairs,  etc.  The  characteristics 
attached  to  the  sun  were  listed  by  al-Birunf  {see 


R,R,  Wright,  The  book  of  instmeiiim  m the  elemerUs  of  the 
art  of  astrolog^y  London  1934,  240-54).  The  sun  was 
assumed  to  change  the  characteristics  of  the  moon 
and  the  planets  if  these  were  within  certain  small 
distances  from  the  sun  (lAw/.,  296-302).  The  astrological 
lots  [sec  sahm]  were  calculated  using  the  solar  position 
on  the  ecliptic  {ihid.^  279-95).  Certain  astrological 
periods  were  defined  in  terms  of  the  solar  year 
(see  D.  Pingree,  The  Thousands  of  Abk  Ma^shar,  London 
1968,  59-64). 

Bibliography.  Entries  with  an  asterisk  were 
reprinted  in  E.S.  Kennedy  et  alii.  Sticks  in  the  Islamie 
exact  sciences y Beirut  1983.  For  all  astronomers 
fnenrioned,  sec  also  the  respective  articles  in  the 
DkUona^  of  Sdentijk  Biograp/^y  14  vols.  plus  2 suppl. 
vols.,  New  York  1970-80. 

On  the  solar  models  used  by  Muslim  astronomers, 
see  also  O.  Neugebauer,  Thdbk  ben  Qurra  On  the 
solar  year  attd  On  the  morion  of  the  eighth  sphere, 
in  Procs.  of  the  Atnefkan  Fhilosophkal  Society  evi  (1962), 
264-99;  B.R.  Goldstein,  On  the  theay'  of  trepidadon^ 
In  CentaumSj  x (1964),  232-47;  K.P.  Moesgaard, 
Thdbk  ibn  Qurra  between  Ptolemy  and  CopemkuSy  in 
Archive  for  the  History  of  the  Exact  Sciences,  xii  (1974), 
199*216;  J.  Samso,  A homocentric  sohr  model  by  Abh 
Jffar  al-Ahdziti,  in  Journal  Jhr  the  Histoy  qf  Arabk 
Science  JHAS}^  i (1977),  268-75;  and  W.  Hartner, 
Ptolemy  and  Ibn  Tunus  on  solar  parallax^  m Archives 
intematianaks  dhistoire  des  sciences,  xxx  (1980),  5-26. 

On  the  determinarion  of  the  solar  parameters, 
sec  W,  Hartner  and  M.  Schramm,  al-Btrum  and  the 
theoy  of  the  solar  apogee,  in  A.G.  Crombte  (ed.),  -Sdrii- 
dfc  change,  London  1961,  206-18;  V.M.  Petersen 
and  O.  Schmidt,  The  det^ninadon  qf  dte  longjitude  of 
the  apogee  qf  the  orbit  qf  the  sun  accordh^  to  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy^  in  Centaurusy  xii  (1968),  73-96;  G.A. 
Saliba,  Solar  observations  at  the  Afaraghah  observatoy' 
before  1275:  a new  set  of  parameters,  in  Jnal.  for  the 
HisL  qf  Astronotryf  xvi  (1985),  113-22;  idem.  The  deter- 
mination qf  the  solar  eccentricity  and  apogee  according  to 
Mkqjyad  al-Din  al-^Urdh  in  ^Gd/fT,  ii  (1985),  47-67 
(both  repr*  in  Saliba,  A histoy  of  Arabic  astTonony, 
New  York  1994). 

On  the  calculation  of  the  solar  equation  and  on 
tables  for  the  calculation  of  the  solar  position,  see 
H.  Salam  and  E.S.  Kennedy,  Solar  and  lunar  tables 
in  early  Islarrric  astronorryy  in  JAOS,  Ixxxvii  (1967), 
492-97*;  Kennedy,  A .set  of  medkvui  tabks  for  qukk 
calculation  of  solar  and  lunar  ephemerides,  in  OHens, 
xviii-xix  (1967),  327-34*;  idem,  The  solar  equation  in 
the  of  Tahyd  b.  Abl  Mnttfir,  in  V.  Macyama  and 
W.G.  Saltzer  (cds.),  PrismatOy  Wiesbaden  1977, 
103-6*;  G.A.  Saliba,  Computadonai  techniques  in  a set 
of  late  medieval  astronomkai  tables,  in  JHASy  i (1977), 
24-32;  D.A.  King  and  Kennedy,  Ibn  ai-Majdi^s  tables 
far  cakuktling  epfmaendes,  in  JHAS,.  iv  (1980),  48-68 
(repr.  in  King,  Islamic  mathematical  astron&myy  London 
1986);  J.  Samso,  AT^qdl,  Afonso  X and  Peter  qf 
Ar^on  on  the  solar  equadon,  in  King  and  Saliba  (eds.), 
From  deferent  to  equant.  New  York  1987,  467-82; 
B.  van  Dalen,  A table  for  Uce  true  solca^  loj^mde  in  the 
JdmT  In  A.  von  Gotstedier  (ed.), 

Stuttgart  1994,  171-90,  reaipaiioa 

On  the  sun  in  folk  astronomy,  see  also  Ch.  Pellat, 
Le  calmdrier  de  Cordoue^  Leiden  1961,  and  D.M. 
Varisco,  Medieval  ^rkukure  and  Islamic  sekmee,  Seattle 
1994,  (B.  VAN  Dal.en) 

3,  In  art. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  Islam,  the  sun  was  mainly 
depicted  in  symbolic  forms  such  as  the  sun  wheel, 
spiral  whorl,  swastika,  rosette  and  five-  or  six-point 
star.  The  tentative  interpretation  of  these  motifs  as 
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solar  symbols  is  based  on  iheir  Lr adidonai  meaning 
in  the  ancient  Near  Easu  At  this  early  stage,  the  most 
important  were  the  stylised  floral  devices  caQed  ^arnsa 
in  I^.ur^an  illumination,  which  marked  the  head  of  a 
sQra  and  the  fifth  or  tenth  aya.  These  decorative  forms 
developed  from  **tree  of  life”  modfs,  which  in  andquity 
were  closely  associated  with  sun  gods  and  which 
reached  tslain  in  S^nid  ajid  Coptic  textiles. 

Beginning  in  the  12th  century  A.D.,  howeverj 
the  interest  of  Turkish  dynasties  in  astrological 
prognostication  introduced  astral  iconography  into 
architecture,  metalwork,  ceramics  and  book  lllustra-’ 
dons.  The  sun  was  depicted  as  a disk  surrounded  by 
raySj  often  with  a human  face  in  the  centre,  or  as 
an  enthroned  and  haloed  ruler.  Surrounded  by  an 
inner  circle  of  the  six  planets  and  an  outer  circle  of 
the  twelve  zodiac  signs,  the  sun  represents  the  centre 
of  heavenly  motion-  Alternatively,  as  one  of  the 
revolving  planets,  it  appears  mounted  on  the  back  of 
Leo,  the  sign  of  its  house,  or  occasionally  on  Aries, 
the  sign  of  its  exaltation.  From  6th/ 1 2th-century  stone 
reliefs  of  a bridge  in  PjazTrat  I bn  ^Umar,  the  sun-lion 
combination  persisted  in  innumerable  examples  of 
minor  arts  and  paintings  up  to  the  Shlr-Dur 
( 1 020/ 1611)  moiirasa  in  Samarl^nd  and  to  the  flag  of 
Pahlavi  Iran. 

As  a royal  symbol,  the  sun  appears  adjoining  the 
sultan’s  name  in  7th/ 13th  Sal^jukid  coins  from 
Anatolia.  It  is  depicted  alone,  with  a lion,  or  between 
two  lions.  Ill  the  same  spirit,  royal  shields  of  many 
periods  were  fashioned  with  a sun  or  some  solar 
symbol  in  the  centre,  occasionally  with  the  zodiacal 
signs  around,  as  in  a shield  of  the  Mughal  sultan 
Akbar.  The  sun  formed  a pan  of  a halo  in  portraits 
of  the  Mughats  and  was  depicted  in  the  centre  of 
their  royal  canopies.  On  the  yearly  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  other  dynasties  sent  palanquins  {moAmal 
decorated  with  solar  designs  that  symbolised  their 
political  status.  A similar  princely  iconography  underlies 
the  composition  of  many  met^  vessels,  on  which  an 
enthroned  ruler  replaces  the  sun  in  its  cosmic  setting. 
In  other  examples,  mainly  Mamitkk,  only  the  ruler’s 
name  remains,  with  the  long  letters  forming  a rayed 
disk.  In  architecture,  the  artistic  evolution  resulted 
jn  the  unusual  dome  of  the  congregational  mosque 
of  Malatya,  In  the  interior  of  this  dome,  a whorl  of 
bricks  creates,  in  the  summit,  a hexagram  made  up 
of  the  name  Muhammad.  This  solar  symbol  denotes 
a divine  context  rather  than  a princely  one,  the 
Muslim  version  of  a cosmic  dome,  which  in  Christian 
monuments  would  have  the  Pantocrator  in  the  summit. 

In  reli^ous  painting,  especially  during  the  10tb/I6th 
century,  the  sun  is  sometimes  shown  reflected  in  a 
mirror  or  in  a pool  of  water,  symbolising  the  reflection 
of  the  Divine  Light  in  the  heart  of  the  perfect  Man — 
a prophet  or  a mystic  lover.  In  other  paintings,  mosdy 
profane,  the  sun  in  the  upper  comer  sert'es  mainly 
as  an  involved  witness  to  dramatic  events.  In  most 
instances,  however,  the  image  of  the  sun  is  confined 
lo  cosmological  or  astrological  texts.  In  its  astrological 
role  it  figures  al$o  in  daily  objects  of  talismanic  or 
prophylactic  nature,  such  as  amulets,  divination  bowls, 
magical  shirts  and  all  sorts  of  jewelry. 

Bidli&graphjy  : VV.  Hartncr,  The  p^mdoplarufU:^  nodes 
^ the  moon^s  whit  in  Hindu  and  /iiimir  k&nQgraphy^  in 
d/,  V (1938),  113-54;  E,  Baer,  The  ruler  in  costme 
setting:  a note  on  rnedkual  Islamk  konogr^hy^  in  Essays 
in  hhmk  art  emd  archiketure  in  honor  of  K.  Otto-Dom^ 
ed.  A,  Daneshvari.  Malibu  1931,  13-19;  J.W.  Allari, 
Islamk  metahtmk.  The  .hfuhad  Es-Said  Coiketkn^  London 
1982;  R.  Milstein,  IJght^  fire  and  the  sun  in  Iskmik 
paintings  in  Studies  m Islamk  histo^  and  ckdlizetikn  in 


honour  of  Professor  Daoid  Ayahn,  ed.  M.  Sharon, 
Jemsaiem-Leiden  1986,  533-52;  A,S.  Melikian- 
Chirvani,  The  hanian  sun  shkld^  in  BAI^  vi  (1992), 

1-42,  (Rachel  Milsxein) 

^AMS  al-DAWLA,  AjbC  TAhir  b.  Fakhr  al^ 

Daw'la  Hasan,  Buyid  prince  and  ruler  in  Hamadh^n 
[^.tr.]  387-412/997^1021.  After  the  death  of  Falser  al- 
Dawla  the  amlr^  proclaimed  as  his  successor  in 

Rayy  hi.s  four-year-old  son  Madjd  al-Dawla  under 
the  guardiansliip  of  his  mollier  Sayyida  and  gave  the 
governorship  of  Hamadhan  and  Kirmanihshan  to 
^ams  ai-Dawla,  who  was  also  a minor.  When  Madjd 
al-Dawla  grew  up,  he  sought  to  overthrow^  his  mother 
and  with  this  object  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
vizier  al-I^hatfr  Abu  'Air  b.  ^Alf  b.  al-l^^im  in  397/ 

1 006-7.  But  when  they  sought  assistance  from  the 
Kurdish  chief  Badr  b.  Hasanawayh,  the  latter  set  out 
for  Rayy  with  Shams  al-Dawla  and  took  Madid 
ai-Dawla  prisoner.  The  government  w^as  then  given 
to  ^ams  al-Dawla,  and  a coin  of  bis,  minted  at  Rayy 
in  397/1006-7,  is  extant  (G.C.  Miles,  The  ruimismatk 
histo^>  of  New  York  1938,  180).  But  as  he  was 

not  50  pliant  as  Ma^Jd  al-Dawla,  the  latter  was  released 
from  his  prison  after  a year  and  again  proclaimed 
ruler,  while  §hams  aJ-Dawla  returned  to  Hamadhan. 

After  Badr  had  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  in 
405/1014-15,  ^ams  aJ-DawJa  seized  a portion  of  his 
territory  and  when  the  grandson  of  the  dead  man, 

T^hir  b.  HilSl  b.  Badr,  wished  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  it,  he  was  defeated  and  throw'n  into  prison. 

His  father  Hil^  b.  Badr  had  already  been  imprisoned 
by  Sultan  al-Dawla  but  the  latter  released  him 

and  sent  him  with  an  army  to  regain  the  Lands 
occupied  by  al-Dawla.  In  DJju  'l-Ka'da  405/ 

April- May  1015,  he  came  upon  the  enemy  but  the 
battle  resulted  in  HilSl’s  defeat  and  death.  After  this 
victory,  Shams  al-Dawla  seized  the  lowm  of  Rayy; 

Madid  al-Dawla  and  his  mother  took  to  flight,  but 
when  Shams  al-Dawla  wished  to  pursue  them, 
his  troops  mutinied  and  forced  him  to  return  to 
Hamadhan.  whereupon  Ma^jd  al-Dawla  and  his 
mother  returned  to  Rayy.  In  41 1/1020-1,  the  Turkish 
troops  rose  in  Hamadhan;  ^ams  al-Dawla  appealed 
to  Abu  DjaTar  b.  Kakawayh,  governor  of  Isfahan, 
and  wdth  bis  help  succeeded  in  driving  the  mutinous 
element  out  of  the  town.  In  412/1021-2,  Shams 
al-Dawla  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sami^ 
al-Dawla,  but  within  tw^o  years  (414/1023-4), 
Hamadhan  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  KakOyids  [f.zji.]. 

One  of  Shams  al-Daw4a’s  claimfi  to  fame  is  his 
connet:tion  with  the  great  physician  and  philosopher 
Ibn  Sin 5 [f.tf.],  who  treated  the  Amir  medically 
at  Hamadhan  in  ca.  406/1015-16  and  then  became 
his  vizier  until  Shams  aJ-Dawla^s  death,  when  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  service  of  the  Kakuyid  'Aa"*  al-Dawla 
in  Isfahan. 

Bihlioi^raphy:  Ibn  al-Athlr,  ix,  93,  144,  173-5, 

182,  208,  226;  Jbn  Khaldun,  7bar,  iv,  466,  469-73; 

Hamd  Allah  Mustawft  Tcdri^-i  Guzida^ 

ed.  Browne,  i,  429,  431;  Wilken,  Gesck  d.  Sultane 
aus  d.  Ceschl.  Bj^eh  nach  Mirehondf  ch.  xii;  Weil,  Geseh, 
d.  Ckalifm,  iii,  53,  57;  J.G.  Coveniton,  in 
220-40;  Zambaur.  Mamel.  213.  reaipaTiaar.COm 

(K.V.  Zettersteen*) 

SHAMS  al-DIN  [see  AL-DiMA^p;  njcrwAVNl; 

ILDE^TZ;  al-sayoawT;  ^ams-i  TABRT7,(T)]. 

SHAMS  ai^DIN  MUHAMMAD,  the  Hrst  post- 
Alamut  Nizarr  IsmiTU  im&m.  Borri  in  the  late 
640.^/ 1240a,  he  was  the  sole  surviving  son  of  Rukn 
al-Dm  Khur^ah  the  laat  lord  of  Aamut.  The 

youthful  Shams  al-Dfn  was  taken  into  hiding  during 
the  final  months  of  the  Nizarf  state,  shortly  before 
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the  surrender  of  Ala,mut  to  the  Mongols  in  Dhu 
"1-I^'^da  654/ December  1256.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Nizaii  imSmate  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  late 
spring  of  655/1257, 

al-Dvn  reportedly  lived  his  life  clandestinely 
in  Adharbaydjan  as  an  embroiderer,  whence  his 
nickname  of  Zarduz.  Certain  allusions  in  the  still 
unpublished  versified  of  Nizari  I^-uhistani 

[^*1^.],  a contemporary  NizarT  poet  from  Birdjand, 
indicate  that  he  evidendy  saw  Shams  al-Din,  named 
by  him  as  pram$-i  Din  Nlmruz  ^Ali  and  Shah 

shawms,  in  Adh arbay dj an>  possibly  in  Tabnz,  in  679/ 
1280  (see  his  Diwan^  ed.  M.  Musafia,  Tehran  1371 
i^./1992,  105,  109;  Ch.G.  Baiburdl,  i bn^r^istuo 

J^dri  Persidsksgo  poeia^  Moscow  1966,  158,  162)-  In 
legendary  accounts,  and  in  some  oral  traditions  of  the 
Isma^nis,  ^ams  al-Din  has  been  identified  with 
Shams-i  Tabrrzr,  the  spintual  guide  of  Mawlana  Djalal 
al-Din  Rqml 

^ams  al-Drn  Muhammad^s  long  imSmate  coin- 
cided with  a difiicuit  and  obscure  period  in  the  post- 
Alamut  history  of  the  NizSrf  community.  It  was  during 
his  imam  ate  that  the  Persian  Nizans,  especially  in 
Rudbar,  reorganised  themselves  to  some  extent  and 
temporarily  reoccupied  the  fortress  of  AJamijt,  while 
the  Syrian  Nizaifs  became  subjugated  by  the  MamlCiks. 
Shams  al-Drn  Muhammad  died  around  710/1310-11. 
His  succession  was  disputed  by  his  sons,  leading  to 
the  Muhammad  Shahi-Kasim  ^ahl  schism  in  the 
NizarT  Isma‘rtr  imSmate  and  community. 

BibliogTQphjfv  Shihab  al-Dxn  ^ah  al-I^lusayni, 
^ildhdt-i  ^diiya,  ed.  H.  UiJj^j  Bombay  1963,  42; 
Muhammad  b.  Zayn  al-*Abidrn  Fida'i  Khurasa.nl, 
Kitab-i  Hiddyat  ed.  A. A. 

Semenov,  Moscow  1 959,  1 1 7- 1 B;  W.  Ivanow,  Skums 
Tabriz  qf  Multan^  in  Pr$fitssor  Mukammiid  Shaji^ 
Pr€smt0^n  Vohtme,  cd.  S M.  Abdullah,  Lahore  1955, 
109-18;  *Arif  Tamir,  al-Iniama  fi  H- Islam,  Beirut  n.d. 
[1964],  169  IT,  196;  A.  Nanji,  Th^  Mzdtf 
tradihoFt  in  ike  Indo-Fahsian  stibcmtinirjt^  Delmar,  N.Y. 
1978,  63-6;  F.  Daftajy,  77^^  Ismdtlts^  dteir  hist&iy  and 
doctrines^  Cambridge  1990,  415,  435,  444-8,  451-2. 

(F.  Daftarv) 

SHAMS  AL-  DIN  AL-  SAMATRANI,  religious 
scholar  of  the  court  of  Atjch  in  northern 

Sumatra,  now  in  Indonesia,  b.  before  1375,  d,  12 
Ra^ab  1539/25  February  1630.  The  nhba  al- 
SamatrinT  indicates  that  ^ams  al-Din  was  associated 
with  Samatra  < Samudra,  a region  in  north  Sumatra, 
little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  from  the  first 
decade  of  the  1 7th  century  on,  he  played  a prominent 
role  at  the  court  of  Sultan  fskandar  Muda  (Makuta 
‘Alam  1607-36),  most  powerful  of  the  Achehnese 
sultans,  with  the  dtle  ai-Isldm^  serving  as  lead- 

ing authority  in  religious  matters,  as  Sufi  mursbid  to 
the  sultSn,  whom  he  inducted  into  the  Nak^bandiyy'a 
iarika^  as  his  vicegerent  on  a number  of  occasions, 
and  as  his  negotiator  with  foreign  emissaries  such  as 
the  Englishman  Sir  James  Lancaster  in  1602. 

On  the  death  of  Iskandar  Muda  in  1636  and  the 
accession  of  Iskandar  11  in  1637,  al-Raniri  an 

Indo-Arab  religious  scholar,  gained  court  patronage. 
Possibly  motivated  by  his  espousal  of  Sirhindi^s 
(d-  1624  [f.f  .])  concept  of  wapdat  al^dlidiud,  as  opposed 
to  Shams  al-Dm*s  waftdoi  al-wn^dd^  he  had  the  latter's 
writings  burnt,  a number  of  his  followers  executed, 
and  wrote  polemics  condemning  what  he  alleged  to 
be  the  impHcarions  of  his  teaching. 

§hams  i-Dfn  was  an  outstanding  scholar.  He  was 
the  first  DjawT  known  to  have  left  significant  works 
written  in  Arabic  alongside  a number  of  prose  writings 
in  Malay,  among  them  AliPdt  ai-mu^mimn,  a treatise 


on  dogmadcs — not  all  of  which,  thanks  to  al-RanTrT, 
are  extant.  Of  his  Arabic  works,  the  most  important 
is  ^aa^har  ai-hakS^ik  edited  by  van  Nieuwenhuijze, 
whose  dissertation  (see  BibL)  is  the  basic  work  for  any 
further  study  of  this  author,  and  includes  a repre- 
sentadve  selection  of  his  work  alongside  a penetradng 
analysis  of  their  inteilectual  structure.  The  work  k in 
the  Ibn  'Arabr  tradidon.  It  breathes  a spirit  of  intense 
religious  devodon  and  presents  a wide  range  of 
learning,  including  what  may  be  the  earliest  citation 
of  the  poetry  of  Ibn  al-Farid  (lines  355-6  from  al-Td’ijyt\ 
ai-hibrdf  see  van  Nieuwenhuijze  ed.  265)  in  Southeast 
Asian  wridng.  Its  structure  k based  on  al-Tuhfa  al-mur- 
jflJla  ilil  rdh  al-tmbi  (ed-  Johns,  see  BibL\  an  Arabic 
work  by  the  North  Indian  author  Muhammad  b.  Fa^l 
All^  al-BurhanpQrf  (d.  1590  [^,t?J),  which  sum  mates 
the  complex  theosophy  of  Ibn  ^ArabT  in  a convenient 
""^portfolio”  of  seven  grades  of  being,  ^ams  al-Drn 
played  a major  role  in  popularising  this  “portfolio” 
in  Sumatra,  Java  and  in  the  Indonesian  region 
generally,  one  which  replaced  the  more  complex 
theosophical  system  used  by  the  earlier  Achehnese 
mysdc  Hamza  Fan^urT  [^.tf.],  whose  work  shows  an 
affiliadon  to  an  "Irakl-Persian  transmission  of  the  Ibn 
*Arabl  tradidon  as  mediated  by  al-Djill. 

In  the  literature,  he  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
exponent  of  a so-called  heterodox  tradition  of  pan- 
theisde  mysdeism,  many  scholars  taking  at  face-value 
the  partisan  denunciation  of  him  and  his  followers  by 
al-R^m,  who  accused  him  of  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  iLJohdat  al~wu^ud  in  an  absolute  sense,  without  taking 
into  account  the  concept  of  the  grades  of  being  as 
understood  by  adherents  of  the  wahdat 
doctrine.  In  view  of  a deeper  understanding  of  Ibn 
*Arabf's  ideas  both  in  themselves  and  in  the  wider 
context  of  Islamic  thought,  terms  such  as  “heterodox'' 
and  “pantheisdc"  no  longer  have  a place  in  an 
hktorical  assessment  of  his  learning,  teachings  and 
spirituality. 

Bibliography.  G.W.J.  Drewes,  Aur  al-Din  al- 
Rdnlrl^s  ebargt  if  against  ^amzoh  and  Shamsudi^n 

Jr&m  an  intgmational  point  of  vi^,  in  G.D.  Grijns  and 
S-O.  Robson  (eds.),  Cniiural  tontact  and  ttxtnal  intuf- 
pretaiion:^  Veriumdtiwgin  van  ha  AT7XF,  exv  ( 1 986), 
54-9;  A.H.  Johns,  The  ^ addressed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
fiaphety  Canberra  1965,  128-48;  H.  Kraemer,  Mford- 
Stunairaansehe  hwloedm  op  de  Jaoaansche  mystUk,  in 
iv  (1924),  29-33;  C.A.O.  van  Nieuwenhuijze,  ^aim 
al^IMn  van  Pasaiy  Leiden  1945;  idem,  AW  al-P^n 
at~Rdnm  als  bestr^disr  der  Wv^idiyay  in  B^eka^^  civ 
(1948),  337-411;  Ph.S.  van  Ronkel,  RMnirVs  Aiakhche 
g^sehnf^  expose  der  Reli^Sy  in  B^ragmy  cii  (1943), 
461*80;  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Tfw  Aekehneset  Leiden 
1906,  ii,  12-13;  P.  Voorhoeve,  Van  en  over  JVumddin 
ar-Rdnitiy  in  B^ragen^  evii  (1951),  353-68. 

(A-H.  Johns) 

SHAMS  al-DIN*i  STRADf  ‘AFTF,  historian  of 
the  Dihlr  Sultanate  in  mediaeval  Muslim  India 
whose  exact  dates  of  birth  and  death  are  unknown 
but  who  may  have  been  bom  around  751/1350-1; 
he  certainly  flourished  during  the  later  8th/ 1 4th  cen- 

He  stemmed  from  a family  with  long 
service  to  the  ruling  dynasty  of  sultans.  His  father 
and  uncle  held  the  office  of  oversight  of  the  royal 
kdr-Mdnas  or  stores  and  workshops  during  the  reign 
of  FTruz  ^ih  Tugfeluk  (752-90/1351-88  [^.o.]),  and 
in  his  youth,  ^ams  al-Dfn  accompanied  the  sultan 
on  hunting  trips.  His  fame  arises  from  his  history,  the 
Hruz  ^dhf  composed  at  a time  when  there 
was  quite  a florescence  of  historical  writing  within  the 
Sultanate,  seen  in  Diya'  al-DTn  Baranfk  history 
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of  the  same  name,  which  covers  the  first  six  years  of 
the  sultan ''s  reign,  whilst  Mawllna  "^Abd  aJ-'^A2ix  of 
Dihlf  is  reported  t^fbave  composed  a further  history 
with  the  same  name.  There  is  abo  the  anonymous, 
florid  and  eulogistic  Strai-i  FtrGz  written  in 

772/I37CH  (see  Storey,  i,  509),  which  reads  like  an 
official  history.  The  sultan  himself  had  his  achievements 
inscribed  on  stone  and  affixed  to  the  waJls  of  the 
Friday  Mosque  of  his  new  capital  FTruzabSid. 

^ams  aJ“Dm  *Aftf  undertook  the  task  of  writing 
separate  volumes  on  the  Tughlu^da  from  Ghiyath 
al-Dln  Tughluk  Shah  to  Muhammad  b.  FTruz  ^hah. 
recounting  their  virtues  or  manaktlf  Only  that 

volume  on  Fitviz  ghSh  b extant,  perhaps  originally 
en tided  Alanakib-i  Ftruz  and  must  have  been 

written,  from  an  Internal  reference,  after  Tlmur^s 
invasion  of  the  Sultanate  in  80 1 / 1 398,  perhaps®  when 
the  historian  had  returned  to  Dihir  after  Nasir  al-Dfn 
Mahmud  Ftruz  Shahb  last  descendant,  had 

re-occupied  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  A^D.  It  has  five  sections  each  diwded 

into  eighteen  chapters  (mukaddima)  of  unequal  length. 
The  last  three  chapters  of  the  fifth  kttrfi  seem  to  have 
been  lost,  since  they  do  not  appear  in  any  extant  ms. 

Writing  as  he  apparendy  did  when  the  capital  Dihir 
had  been  devastated  and  the  Tughlukid  Sultanate  was 
dissolving,  ^ams  al-DTn  *Ajtf  expresses  in  his  book 
a clear  nostalgia  for  the  glories  of  the  Sultanate.  He 
praises  Firuz  ^ah  as  the  special  recipient  of  divine 
grace  in  terms  which  echo  the  style  of  the  eulogy  of 
Sufi  saints  in  die  tsdhkira  literature.  He  also  provides 
much  useful  information  on  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  time.  The  roundation  of  new  cities,  like 
Firuzabad,  and  the  construction  of  canals,  water 
reservoirs  and  the  encouragement  of  agricMlture  are 
recorded.  From  his  own  background,  he  was  espjecially 
interested  in  taxation  and  financial  topics  and  their 
interlocking  with  agricultural  pmlicy,  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  rriention  abuses  which  had  crept  into  admin- 
btration  and  army  alTairs.  His  aim  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  to  portray  the  sultan  as  a saintly  ruler, 
conformable  to  the  demands  of  the  literary  genre  of 
$ufi  hagiography,  and  his  reign  as  a golden  age. 

Bibliographjf'i  The  surviving  part  of  'AiiTs  history 
was  edited  in  the  BibL  Indie  a series,  Calcutta 
1888-91;  tr.  of  extracts  in  Elliott  and  Dowson, 
Histffjy  of  Indva^  iii,  269-373.  See  also  Riazul  Islam, 
The  e^e  of  Fmiz  in  Medi^ml  India  Quarterly^, 

Aligarh,  i/l  (1950),  25^41,  on  Maw^lana  *Abd  al- 
‘Azfz’s  work;  P.  Hardy,  Hutariam  of  medieval  Jndiei^ 
studies  in  IndQ-Alusdm  historicai  writingy  London  1960, 
40-55;  Storey,  i,  50^-12.  (I.H.  SinoiQtJt) 

SHAMS  ai.-MA'ALI  [sec  b,  wu^magih  b. 

jrvAR]. 

SHAMS-1  FAKHRi  [see  fakhrT]. 

SHAMS-I  l^YS,  the  familiar  form  of  the  name 
of  Shams  a!-Drn  Muhammad  b.  Kays  R^zl,  author 
of  the  oldest  Persian  work  on  poetics,  a(- 
ft  which  covers  the  full 

range  of  traditional  literary  scholarship.  Facts  about 
his  life  are  only  to  be  Found  in  his  own  statements, 
mosdy  in  the  introduction  to  hb  sole  surviving  work 
2-24).  His  native  town  was  Rayy,  where  be 
must  have  been  bom  around  the  beginning  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  1 2th  century.  For  many  years  he 
lived  in  Transoxania,  Kh'^arazm  and  Khur^Sn,  He 
relates  an  incident  situated  in  Bukhara  and  dated 
601/1204-5  {Mu'diumy  456).  In  614/1217-18  he  was 
living  at  Marw,  where  he  wrote  the  first  draft  of  hb 
textbook  in  Arabic.  When  in  the  same  year  the 
Kh^arazm  ^ih^h  ‘AlS*  al-Dm  Muhammad  (596-617/ 
1200-20)  marched  to  the  west  against  the  caliph  al- 
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Nasir  [f.y.],  he  joined  the  sultaiib  retinue.  In  617/1220, 
during  a battle  with  the  Mongols  near  the  fortress  of 
Farzm  (between  Isfahan  and  Hamadan)!  he  lost  aU 
his  books,  but  was  able  to  retrieve  some  parts  of  the 
manuscript  of  hb  textbook  trom  the  local  peasants. 
About  623/1226,  he  took  refuge  in  Shiraz  with  Sa'd 
b.  21ang7,  the  Salghurid  Atabeg  of  Pars  (599-628/1202- 
31),  who  admitted  him  to  hb  court  as  a companion 
{miikarrab).  He  retained  this  position  under  SaMb  suc- 
cessor AbG  Bakr  (628-58/1231-60). 

In  these  secure  surroundings , he  was  able  to  resume 
the  writing  of  his  work  on  poetics,  which  had  been 
frustrated  by  bis  constant  travels  and  the  turbulent 
events  of  the  Mongol  invasion.  The  version  which  he 
now  produced  was  an  extensive  Arabic  work  on  Arabic 
and  Persian  poetry  together.  However,  the  literati 
and  poets  of  ^iraz  did  not  approve  of  hb 
approach  because  they  considered  a critical  discussion 
of  Persian  poetry  in  Arabic  not  very  useful.  Giving 
in  to  this,  ^ams-i  FL^ys  then  dealt  with  the  two 
poetica]  traditions  separately^  each  in  its  own  language. 
Of  these  two  books,  only  the  Persian  one  has  sur- 
vived. 

The  (sometimes  erroneously  vocalised 

AfiTa^^am)  consists  of  two  pans  and  a The 

first  part  contains  the  oldest  treatment  of  Persian 
metrics  still  extant.  The  ten  fundamental  patterns 
current  in  Persian  poetry  are  arranged  in  four  circles 
in  accordance  with  the  system  of  ^arud  t'-l  as  it  had 
been  established  by  al-Khalil  (89  ff.;  cf  Elwell-Sutton, 
77-9)  Remarkable,  moreover,  is  the  discussion  of  the 
metre  of  the  ruhaT  which  Shams4  ^ys  regarded 

as  a Persian  inventionj  fentatively  attributed  to  Rudakl 
[^.r  ];  It  is  treated  as  a derivative  of  the  kazodi  pattern. 
The  more  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  second  part 
include,  first,  the  theory  of  rhyme  {Tlm-i  which 

entails  a discu^ion  of  Persian  grammar  as  far  as  it 
is  concerned  with  the  definition  of  rhyming  letters 
(204  ff.,  huriif-i  attention  is  also  given  to  the 

use  of  rad^  and  wd^ib^  respectively  the  repetition  of 
a word  after  or  before  the  rhyming  letter  in  each 
line,  which  are  special  features  of  Persian  poetry  (258- 
61),  This  is  followed  by  a chapter  on  the  embellish- 
ment of  poetry  (328  IT.,  mah^sin-i  ^&iY),  a list  of 
rhetorical  figures  in  the  tradition  of  the  textbooks  of 
badT  In  this  section,  the  influence  of  Ra^rd 

al-Dm  Watw^at  is  evident,  but  a number  of 

Shamsb  figures  do  not  appear  earlier  in  Persian  text- 
books; some  can  be  traced  back  to  Kudama  b.  Dja*iar 
[^.jif.]  (cf  S.A.  Bonebakker,  7^^  KtMb  Miqd  Leiden 

1956,  In  trod,  59).  The  treatment  of  poetical  genres 
iiiY),  which  concludes  tiiis  part,  pays  only 
scant  attention  to  specifically  Persian  features.  'The 
ktutima  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  poeciy^  (^^aVri) 
and  plagiarism  The  prescription  for  the 

composition  of  a poem  at  the  beginning  of  this  appen- 
dix is  a translation  from  Ibn  'J'abaiaba^s  al~difr 

(cd.  Cairo  1956,  4 ffi). 

Shams-i  Kays  saw  his  work  in  the  first  place  as  a 
tool  for  literary  criticism  providing  measures  (ma'i^r) 
for  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  poetry  (3, 
bar  nakd-i  mk  ivi  bad-i  katdmd  man^Hm)  to  prose  writere 
and  poets  alike.  In  his  view,  poetical  technique  was 
a creation  of  the  Arabs,  and  Persian  poets  were  merely 
fbllowing  their  example  (69).  Nevertheless,  the 
Stands  out  as  the  most  important  contribution  to 
Persian  literary  theory,  both  on  account  of  its  wide 
scope  and  the  quality  of  its  discussion  of  detail.  Among 
the  poets  dealt  with,  by  far  the  most  often  cited  is 
Anwarf  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 

6th/l2ih  century.  Although  the  book  never  achieved 
the  popularity  of  Rashid  al-Din  Watwafs  textbook, 
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its  influence  can  be  found  wiih  a number  of  laler 
writers  on  literary  theory,  and  a few  abridgements 
were  made  the  Intjrod.  by  Mudarris-i  Radawf, 

pp.  xviii-xx). 

Bibliography:  The  first  critical  edition  of  the 
Mu*4iam  was  published  by  Mlrza  Muhammad 
KazwTnf,  Ixjndon  1909  (GA/5,  x),  with  an  English 
introd.  by  E.G.  Browne;  revised  ed.  Muljammad 
Mudarris-i  Radawf,  Tehran  1314  1935-6, 

'“'Tehran  1338  71959  (referred  to  in  this  article). 

Sec  further  the  introd.  to  the  editions;  Storey,  Persian 
litnaturey  iii/1,  179;  L.P.  Elwell-Sutton,  The  Persian 
mrtreSy  Cambridge  1976;  J.W.  Clinton,  Esthetics  by 
implication:  what  metaphors  of  craft  tell  us  about  the  “unity** 
of  the  Persian  qasiday  in  Edebiyat,  iv  (1974),  73-96; 
idem,  &ims-i  Q^s  on  the  nature  of  poetry^  in  Studia 
Arabic  a et  Islamica.  Festschrift  for  Ihsan  * Abbas  y ed.  W. 
al-Qadi,  Beirut  1981,  75-82  (with  a partial  tr.  of 
the  bhdtima);  GJ.  van  Gelder,  B^ortd  the  line^  Leiden 
1982,  142-4;  *Abd  al-Husayn  ZarrinkQb,  Mikd-i 
adabPy  Tehran  1362  ^6.71983,  i,  247-9  and  passim; 
W.  Smyth,  Early  Persian  works  on  poetics  arid  their 
relationship  to  similar  studies  in  Arabicy  in  St.Ir.y  xviii 
(1989),  27-53.  _ _ (J-T.P.  de  Bruijn) 

SHAMS-I  TAJBRlZ(f),  the  name  given  to  a rather 
enigmatic  dervish  who  deeply  influenced  and  trans- 
formed ^alal  al-Dfn  Rumf  and  whose  real 

name  was,  according  to  Djamf.  bfafahdt  al-unsy  ed. 
Nassau  Lees,  535,  Sbams  al-Dfn  Muhammad  b.  *Alf 
b.  Malik-dad-i  Tabriz!. 

His  prose  writings,  Makdldly  as  well  as  the  notes 
by  Rumf's  elder  son  Sulfan  Walad  reveal  him 

as  a man  of  overwhelming  spiritual  power.  He  must 
have  been  in  his  forties  or  fifties  when  he  reached 
Konya  on  26  Djumada  II  642723  October  1244,  but 
next  to  nothing  about  his  spiritual  pedigree  is  known. 
He  writes  that  he  was  a disciple  of  Abu  Bakr  Sallabaf, 
a basket  maker,  which  may  point  to  a relation  with 
the  futuuniHi  (thus  Golpinarli).  A Kubrawf  silsila 

is  sometimes  mentioned,  and  the  frequent,  very  positive 
use  of  the  term  fcalandar  in  Rumf’s  poetry  might 
indicate  that  §hams  was  close  to  the  kalandars.  In 
his  search  for  someone  to  understand  him.  Shams 
wandered  through  the  world,  always  staying  in 
caravansarays,  not  in  religious  establishments.  In  'Irak 
he  met  Awhad  al-Dfn-i  Kirminf,  whose  claim  to  sec 
the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  a lake  when  looking  at 
unbearded  youths,  incited  him  to  the  well-known 
remark,  “If  you  haven’t  got  a boil  on  your  neck,  why 
don’t  you  look  at  the  sky?”  For  some  time.  Shams 
stayed  in  Syria,  where  he  met  Ibn  *Arabr  whom 

he  did  not  like,  as  he  “did  not  follow  the  Sharta** 
although  he  found  “something  useful”  in  him.  But  his 
later  comparison  of  Ibn  ‘Arab!  with  Rumf  reveals  his 
feeling;  Ibn  ‘Arab!  was,  for  him,  a “pebble,  Djal^ 
al-Din,  a pearl”.  For  some  time,  Sharns  was  a teacher 
in  Erzerum;  but  nowhere  could  he  find  someone  who 
could  bear  his  company,  for  his  sharp  tongue  did  not 
spare  anyone,  and  he  was  quick  in  punishing  students 
(^though  he  never  accepted  a murid).  Finally,  he  was 
guided  by  dreams  to  Konya,  where  he  met  Rumf, 
who  “understood  him”.  Djaial  al-Dfn  left  his  teaching 
to  spend  weeks  in  solitude  with  §hams  (who  did  not, 
however,  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  forty  days' 
seclusion).  Sensing  the  increasing  enmity  of  the  people 
of  Konya,  §hams  left  secretly  on  21  Shaww'^  643715 
February  1246,  and  in  longing  for  him  Rum!  turned 
poet,  touched  like  a flute  by  the  friend’s  breath.  Shams 
was  finally  found  in  Damascus,  and  brought  back  by 
Sultim  Walad,  who  describes  the  reunion  of  his  father 
with  Shams,  when  “nobody  knew  who  was  the  lover 
and  who  the  beloved”  (1  Muharram  64578  May  1247). 


For  some  months  he  stayed  in  Ruml’s  house,  married 
to  a girl  from  the  household,  who  died  a few  days 
before  he  disappeared  (5  Sha*b5n  64575  December 
1247).  Most  likely  he  was  murdered  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Rumfs  younger  son;  his  body  was  thrown 
into  a nearby  well  besides  which  the  makdm  i Shoms 
was  later  built.  Rum!  probably  sensed  what  had  hap- 
piencd,  yet  did  not  believe  in  the  death  of  the  “eternally 
radiant  Sun”  and  went  to  Syria  to  search  for  him 
until  he  realised  that  Shams  lived  in  him;  and  he 
signed  his  poetry  with  his  name.  His  later  friends, 

Sal^  al-Dln  Zarkub  and  Hus^Un  al-Dm  Celebi  were 
nothing  but  “reflections”  of  “the  Sun”.  His  naU-i  ^arif 
shows  the  close  connection  between  and  the 

Prophet,  from  whom  he  claimed  to  have  received  “the 
cloak  of  companionship”.  His  love  for  the  Prophet  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  learned  books,  and  his  aversion 
from  philosophy,  is  echoed  in  Ruml’s  poetry. 

Shams  claimed  to  have  reached  the  highest  piossible 
rank,  that  of  the  third  degree  of  the  beloved  ones, 
ma*shi^y  or  “the  ku(b  of  the  beloved  ones”,  and  RumFs 
descriptions  of  Shams  are  sometimes  close  to  his  “deifi- 
cation”. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  ^ams  was  an  lsma‘dr, 
all  the  more  as  a mausoleum  of  Shams-i  Tabriz! 
is  found  in  Multan.  This  (Indian)  Shams  was  a contem- 
porary of  the  Suhraward!  master  Baha*  al-Dfn 
ZakariyyS  (d.  1267),  and  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him 
are  as  outspioken  and  as  scaring  displays  of  tremendous 
power  as  those  of  Mawlana  Ruml’s  Shams:  however, 
it  is  likely  that  the  Muh^!  Shams  may  be  identical 
with  an  Isma^il!  pir  (cf.  swams  al-dIn  muhammad). 

But  whoever  ^ams-i  Tabriz  may  have  been  (and 
that  he  was  a real  person  is  proven  by  his  enormous 
derwish  hat  in  the  museum  in  Konya),  the  world  owes 
to  his  inspiration  the  collection  of  the  most  fiery 
mystical  love  lyrics,  the  Diuan-i  Shoms-i  Tabriz  by 
Rumf,  and  without  his  influence  Rumfs  Ma(hnawi 
would  not  have  been  composed  either,  for  he  was 
the  inspiring  power  behind  every  word  that  Rum! 
wrote. 

Bibliography:  1.  Tcy-Xs.  Eulliyydt-i  Sharns~i  TabriZy 
Lucknow  130271885;  ed.  Badf  al-Zaman  FurQzSn- 
far,  10  vols.,  Tehran  1336-4571957-66;  other  edi- 
tions, see  Rypka,  787;  R.A.  Nicholson  (ed.  and 
tr.),  Selected  poems  from  the  Diwdn-i-Shams-i-TabriZy 
Cambridge  1898;  Makdldty  ed.  M.A.  Muwahhid, 

Tehran  1990. 

2.  Studies.  Browne,  LHPy  ii,  516-19;  Golpinarb, 

Mevldna  Celaladdiny  Istanbul  1951;  Rypka  et  alii.  Hist, 
of  Iranian  Uterature-y  240;  F.  Meier,  Abhcmdlut^en 
liber  die  Naqsbandiyyay  Istanbul-Stuttgart  1994;  EP 
art.  Tibrizi  (R.A.  Nicholson). 

(Annemarie  Schimmel) 

SHAMSA.  a jewel  used  by  the  ‘Abbisid  and 
Fapmid  [^.w.]  caliphs  as  one  of  the  insignia  of 
kingship.  According  to  the  description  of  the  Fapmid 
shofnsay  given  by  Ibn  ZQl^  (quoted  by  al-MakrlzI, 

Itti^dz  cd-huncfd*y  i,  140-2),  it  was  not  a sunshade,  as 
has  been  guessed  (de  Goeje,  in  al-Tabari,  Glossariumy 
p.  cccxvi),  but  a kind  of  suspended  crown,  made  out 
of  gold  or  silver,  studded  with  pearls  and  precious  pz-jm 
stones,  and  hoisted  up  by  the  aid  of  a cHain.  The  ' 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
mizfllla  [q.v!\  or  sunshade  which  belonged  also  to  the 
royal  insignia.  The  model  of  the  shamsa  was  probably 
the  crown  suspended  above  the  head  of  the  Sasanid 
king  (al-Tabari,  i,  946).  It  served  for  the  ‘Abbisid 
cabphs  as  a symbol  of  legitimate  rule  (al-Xabar!,  iii, 

1553-4)  and  represented  the  authority  of  the  absent 
caliph  during  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  it  was 
suspended  in  front  of  the  Ka*ba  during  the  hat^tH 
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ceremonies.  The  ‘AbbSsid  shamsa  was  endowed  by  the  j 
caliph  al-Miitawakkil  (232-47/847-61)  and  studded  with  ■ 
prcciousi'stpms- ziJ-Mu*tadid  (279-89/892-902);  in  ' 
311/924  it  was  taken  by  force  by  the  Carmathian 
leader  Abu  Tahir  al-I^annabf  (al-AzraJp,  A^hUr  Makka, 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  156;  *Arib  ad-Kurtubr,  16-17,  119). 
The  Egyptian  one  was  made  by  order  of  the  regent 
Kaliir  for  the  young  Ikhshidid  prince  Unu^jur  (334- 
49/946-61).  After  the  Fapmid  conquest  it  was  replaced 
by  a greater  one  on  the  order  of  the  general  Dj awhar 
for  the  caliph  al-MuSzz;  this  new  siiamsa  was  for  the 
first  time  hoisted  above  the  great  hall  {iwdn)  of  the 
palace  of  Cairo  at  the  day  of  *Axafa  in  Ohu  M-Hidjdja, 
362/973  (al-Malo^rzI,  loc.  cii.).  Qjawhar’s  shfimsa  was 
carried  away  during  the  plunder  of  the  Fapmid  treasure 
houstts  in  461/1068,  together  with  a yet  unfinished 
new  one.  On  this  occasion  we  Icam  that  Djawhar’s 
ihamsa  was  made  out  of  30,000  (132.42  kg) 

of  gold,  20,000  dirhams  (61.6  kg)  of  silver  and  3,600  j 
precious  .stones  (al-MakrTzI,  op.  ii,  294). 

Bibliography:  H.  H^m,  Al’Shamsa.  Hdngekronen  ' 

als  H€rrschaflsz€ichm  der  Ahbasiden  und  Fatimidfn,  in  | 

Orientedia  Lovaniensta  Periodica,  forthcoming, 

(H.  Halm) 

SHAMSIYYA.  a mystical  brotherhood  derived 
from  the  Khalwatiyya  which  came  into  existence 

and  developed  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  end 
of  the  10th/ 16th  century. 

Its  founding  saint,  Abu  ’l-Xh^nS*  ^ams  al-Din 
Ahmad  b,  Abi  ’1-BarakSt  Muhammad  b.  ‘Arif  Hasan 
al-Zilr  al-Srw5sr — more  commonly  known  as  Kara  | 
Ahmad  Shams  al-Dln  Sfwasf — was  bom  in  the  small 
town  of  Zile,  in  eastern  Anatolia,  in  926/1520,  and  i 
was  initiated  by  two  I^alwati  ihf^ylsts  practising  in 
this  region:  the  Muslih  al-Dfn  of  I^um‘a  Pazari,  ' 

and  then  the  *Abd  al-Ma^Td  ShirwSnf  (d.  972/ 

1565)  of  Tokat.  At  the  request  of  Hasan  Pa^ha,  wdU 
of  Sivas,  he  undertook  the  supervision  of  a zdwiya, 
constructed  at  the  lalter*s  instigadon  in  the  precincts 
of  a mosque  in  the  town  of  Sivas.  He  taught  there 
until  the  end  of  his  life,  which  took  place  in  1006/ 
1597,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  his  zdwya. 

Three  elements  were  influenlial  in  the  inception  of 
the  mystical  way  on  which  Kara  Ahmad  Shams 
al-Dfn  left  his  disunguishing  mark:  the  signibcant 
literary  corpus  of  this  individual;  the  number  and  the 
widespread  diffusion  of  his  thali/af>\  and  hLs  participauon 
in  the  campaign  of  Eger  in  Hungary.  A number  of  I 
works  are  in  fact  attributed  to  him,  in  verse  and  in  I 
prose,  in  Turkish  and  in  Arabic,  of  which  the  most  | 
important  are  entitled:  Kitdb  al-Hiyd^  min  fau>b  al-  | 
g^amdm  al-fcyy&4y  Mewlid,  Aiermkib-i  cahdr  ydr-i  guzin, 
Afandzil  al-*dri/tn,  Gul^an-abad,  ^ubdal  al-asrdr  Jt  sht^rh 
muktllaiar  al-Aiandr,  Stileymdn-ndme^  *Ibret-ndme,  etc. 

(a  number  of  these  were  published  in  Turkey  from 
the  end  of  the  19th  century;  cf.  A.  Golpinarli,  I A, 
art.  §emsiye).  Under  the  makhlos  of  he  also  left 

many  poems  and  songs  of  a mysdeal  inspiradon.  As 
for  his  khalifas,  there  were  some  thirty  of  them,  who 
spread  his  teachings  in  eastern  and  central  Anatolia — 
cspc*cially  in  the  towns  of  Zile,  Sivas,  Mcrzifbn,  Turhal, 
Samsun,  Divrigi,  Kir§chir,  Ankara  and  Kayseri — but 
also  in  Cyprus,  in  Istanbul  and  in  Cairo.  As  to  his 
pardcipadon  in  the  campaign  of  Eger  in  1 596  (in  the 
company  of  several  of  his  disciples),  this  marked  the  es- 
tablishment of  contact  between  the  nucleus  of  the 
nascent  brotherhood  and  the  Ottoman  authorides.  In 
fact,  the  sultan  Mehemmcd  III  invited  Shams  al-Dln 
to  take  up  residence  in  the  capital,  as  a reward  for 
his  support  in  the  victorious  campaign;  but  the  ihqykh 
declined  the  invitadon  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age.  The  Ottoman  sovereign  extended  the  same  ofTer,  | 


some  years  later,  to  his  nephew  and  successor  ‘Abd 
al-Ma^rd  SfwasF  (d.  1049/1639-40),  and  the  latter 
accepted  it. 

The  centre  of  the  network  of  the  Shamsiyya  was 
then  shifted  to  Istanbul,  where  the  brotherhood  tended 
pardally  to  supplant  other  branches  of  the  Khalwadvya. 
It  was  this  grouping  which  henceforward  enjoyed  the 
gofxlwill  of  the  .sultan  and  of  senior  funedonaries  of 
the  Empire,  and  occupied,  throughout  the  first  half 
of  the  11th/ 17th  century,  the  centre  of  the  religious 
stage.  In  fact,  l^alwatf-Shamsi  ^haykhs  were  in 
numerous  cases  appointed  to  serve  as  preachers  (ifJ't^), 
pardcularty  in  the  most  presdgious  mosques.  *Abd 
al-Ma^yrd  SlwisF  and  his  disciples  were  the  leading 
protagonists  in  the  struggle  against  the  heterodoxy  of 
the  Hamzawi  ih<^kh%  whom  they  denounced  publicly. 
They  also  acted  as  spokesmen  for  the  §ufTs  in  the 
bitter  conflict  between  the  latter  and  the  Kadizftdeli, 
representatives  of  the  conservadve  and  fundamental- 
ist tendency  led  by  Mehmed  KadlzSde  (d.  1635). 

Tliis  preponderance  of  the  succcs.sors  of  Kara 
Ahmad  Shams  al-Dln  in  the  Ottoman  capital — 
particularly  in  the  scholarly  circles  from  which  the 
majority  of  them  emerged — favoured  the  expansion 
of  the  network  of  the  Shamsiyya.  This  was  consolidated 
in  i^natolia  (on  the  eastern  side,  the  cradle  of  the 
brotherhood,  but  also  on  the  western  side — Ala§ehir, 
Manisa,  Mytilcnc  and  Chios — as  well  as  in  central 
Anatolia  (especially  at  Konya  and  Safranbolu),  and  in 
the  Middle  East  (Damascus,  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  Cairo 
and  Mecca).  But  it  also  extended  into  the  provinces 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  (especially  in  the  eastern 
region — in  particular,  in  Gelibolu,  Gulmiicine/ 
Komotine,  Havsa,  Edirne,  Yambol,  Filibe/ Plovdiv, 
Lof9a/Ix>vc^,  Varna,  Silistre/Silistra,  Dobri^/Tolbuhin 
and  Kefc — as  well  as  in  Buda  and  the  Hungarian 
frontier  zones)  and  as  far  as  the  Crimea.  In  Istanbul 
itself,  the  establishments  directed  by  ihaykh^  of  the 
Shamsiyya  flourished,  in  particular  during  the  period 
of  the  nephew  and  successor  of  ‘Abd  al-Madjrd  Slw^lsI, 
‘Abd  al-Ahad  NurT  STwasT  (d.  1061/1651),  who  con- 
tributed so  energetically  to  the  prog^ress  of  this  branch 
of  the  Kjiaiwatiyya  that  it  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Shamsiwa-STwasiyya  or  simply  Siwasiyya.  At  that 
time,  the  dilTusion  of  the  brotherhood  generally 
proceeded  according  to  the  following  pattern:  arrival 
in  Istanbul  of  a young  student  intent  on  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  major  metropolitan  madrasah,  afliliation 
to  the  tanka,  and  return  to  his  native  land  with  the 
object  of  propagating  the  latter.  Despite  its  rapid 
expansion,  the  network  remained  relatively  centraliz'd, 
ius  heart  being  the  Ukke  of  Shavkh  Yaws! — renamed 
SfwasF  Tekkesi — situated  close  to  the  Selfmiyye  mosque 
in  Istanbul,  and  administered  by  the  descendants  of 
! the  ih(rykh  ‘Abd  al-Ma^^fd. 

1 From  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the 
I brotherhood  went  into  decline,  to  disappear  almost 
i totally  in  the  19ih  century,  often,  it  seems,  to  the 
I advantage  of  other  branches  of  the  IQialwatiyya.  such 
j as  the  Sunbuliyya  and  the  Sha‘b5niyya  \<].w.'\.  In 
j Istanbul,  during  the  final  decades  of  the  Ottoman 
j Empire,  there  were  still  representatives^  of 
I Shamsiyya  administering  a Ukke  in  the 
I quarter.  According  to  Dhakir  Shukrf,  the  tekke  of 
Zibin-i  sbcrif  had  as  its  dt^^kh  a certain  Mehmed 
Kasim  al-Dagbi^^anf  al-Khalwatf  al-§bemsf  (d.  1328/ 
1910),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Yusuf  piya* 
al-Dfn.  But  S.  Vicdani  makes  it  clear  that,  although 
these  diaykb^  possessed  a siBila  linking  them  to  ‘Abd 
al-Ahad  Nurf  SfwSsf,  the  Ukke  in  question  functioned 
as  an  establishment  of  the  Nakshbandiyya.  Today,  this 
branch  of  the  iy3alwatiyya  seems  to  have  disappiearcd. 
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As  regards  the  doctrine  and  the  praedees  of  the 
Sh amsiwa-Snvasiyy a.  they  were  shared  by  the  majority 
of  the  Kipalwatrs;  the  practice  of  spiritual  retreat 

and  the  tnitiation  of  the  seven  names  {ai-asma^ 
a/sab^a)  being  two  central  elements.  The  Shamsi*STw^r 
was  a dmrdnj  with  a rotating  movement  in 
a circle  formed  by  the  dervishes.  'Abd  aJ-Ahad  Nun 
is  the  author  of  a treatise  defending  this  practice,  cn ti- 
ded Risdk  Jt  i^€wdzi  dtwrdfii  As  for  the  adop- 

tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  being  {wahdai 
ai-wui^ud}f  cf.  O.  Tiirerj  Turk  mutasiwvi/  he  jraio 
Mtthamtmd  Maztni^  which  also  provides  further  details 
regarding  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  brodier- 

hood.  The  characteristic  id^  of  the  Shamsi'-Slw^i 
ihaykh^ — comprising  forty  separate  pieces,  as  with  the 
majority  of  the  Kljalwatfs — was  made  of  yellow  fabric, 
half  of  it  embroidered  with  Kuilc  script,  surmounted 
by  a red  button  and  encircled  by  a green  turban. 
Bibliography'.  Muhammad  Nazmr,  Hadiyyat  a/- 
nis.  Soleymaniye,  Re§id  E£  495;  MtistahTm- 
zade,  ^aldsat  ^--kad^af  ms.  Staatsbibl.  Berlin,  Or. 
foL  4161;  KemiU  al-Drn  ElarTri-iSde,  wasd^il 

Siileymaniye,  Fitih  431,  ii,  fols.  209-17; 
I^Oscyin  ui-ewliyd\  Stileymaniye, 

Yazma  Ba^^lar  2307;  Sadik  Wi^danf,  TwmiSr-i 
juruk-i  Khaiwathye  silsiie^rmmej  Istanbul  1338- 

41,  114-17;  Dhakir  Shukrl  Ef.,  Mei^mti^a-yi  tekdyd.^ 
cd.  M*S,  Tay^i  and  K.  Kreiser,  Die  (stanlm^ 
Dmjtnsch-Kofwente  und  ihre  Schekhe,  Freiburg  1980;  Zd, 
art.  {Abdulbild  Gdlpinarh);  Osman  Turcr, 

Turk  mutasmmf  he  ^airi  Muhammed  TVs^i,  Ankara 
1 988;  Shems  iil-Dm  SrwasF,  i dbad^  ed.  Hasan 

Aksoy,  Istanbul  1990;  Diinden  bugdne  Isisubtii 
oTisiklopedxsi^  arts,  Abduiahud  Mtri  and  Abdulmecid  Swad 
(E.  I^m).  On  the  ^amsiyya  in  the  Balkan  provinces, 
see  Nathalie  Cl  aye  r.  Mystiques^  eiat  et  sodeter  Les 
f/ali:etis  dans  raire  balAanique  de  hi  jin  du  XV^  suck  i 
nos  joursy  Leiden  1994,  (Nathaue  Clayer) 

SHAMSCfN,  the  Biblical  Samson  of  Judges, 
xii-xvi  (I2ih  century  B.G,  according  to  Biblical 
chronology),  unmentioned  in  the  Kur*an.  Al-'|'^barf, 
i,  793-5,  locates  him  historically  in  the  Chrisdan  era, 
just  before  St.  George  (gjurdils);  al-Tha^labi.  ^Ard^is 
ai-ma^dlis^  Cairo  n.d.,  392-3,  situates  him  just  after 
St.  George  and  understands  him  to  have  been  a 
Christian.  The  chronology  is  probably  the  result  of 
the  use  of  Christian  sources  for  the  story.  The  story 
of  Samson  was  very  popular  in  Christian  circles,  with 
Samson  proclaimed  an  exemplar  of  victorious  faith  in 
Hebr.  xi,  32,  and,  Later,  an  allegoricaJ  figure  of  Christ. 
Samson's  status  as  a Nazirite  (in  Aramaic,  nadh^ra  or 
[see  maphTr]  may  also  have  suggested  a 
Christian  connection  to  some  Muslims  because  of  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  Samson’s  vow^  (sec  Num. 
vi,  2-8)  and  the  name  Nazareth  the  home 

town  of  Jesus,  and  J^faMra  the  Kur’anic  term 

for  Christians  (the  bnking  of  the  names  w^as  also  a 
tendency  in  Christian  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
story). 

The  individuality  of  Samson  (contrary  to  the  general 
Biblical  picture  of  judges  who  lead  the  community 
into  battle)  becomes  the  focus  of  the  Muslim 
development  of  the  prophetic  model  in  Samson. 
According  to  al-Tabari’s  information,  Samson  was 
bom  into  a community  of  unbelievers  but  dedicated 
his  life  to  God,  ever  tighdng  the  idolaters.  He  was 
aided  by  God,  specifically  by  being  given  water  during 
battles  (see  Judges  xv,  19).  His  opponents  realised  that 
they  would  only  overcome  him  through  hts  wife  whom 
they  then  bribed.  She  tested  his  strength  twice  and 
subsequently  nagged  him  until  he  finally  revealed  that 
he  could  only  be  subdued  by  his  uncut  hair.  She 


bound  him  with  his  hair  while  he  was  sleeping  and, 
when  he  awoke,  his  enemies  came,  mutilated  his  body 
and  took  him  away,  powerless,  to  be  paraded  in  front 
of  the  local  minaret.  There,  Samson  pulled  the  sup- 
ports down,  killing  all  the  people  (including  his  wtife, 
according  to  al-Xha‘labr,  but  perhaps  not  himself). 
The  purified  presentadon  of  Samson  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Christian  understanding  rather  than  the 
Biblical  story:  Samson  was  a great  tighter  and  man 
of  faith  who  was  betrayed  by  his  wife.  There  is  no 
lust,  no  prosdtution,  and  no  self-destruction  within  the 
story. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article. 

(A.  Rirmn) 

SHAMWEL  (also  AmAMwlL/A^iMAwTu,  SKAM'^ttN. 
Sam^On),  the  Samuel  of  Biblical  history  p Sam. 
i-xxviii),  perhaps  referred  to  in  f^ur^Sn,  II,  246-7,  in 
connection  with  the  appointment  of  Saul  [see  tAlOt] 
as  king  over  Israel  (although  some  exegetes  see  the 
reference  to  be  to  Joshua  (Ya^"),  the  “prophet  after 
Moses”),  The  form  of  the  name  ^amwil  is  closer 
than  ^am*Qn  to  the  Hebrew  ^'mu^el;  ^am'^un  may 
be  the  result  of  some  confusion  between  the  names 
Simeon  (Hebrew  ghimfon;  see  Gen.  xxix,  33,  etc.) 
and  Samuel,  but  that  is  unclear  and  confused  further 
by  attempts  to  incorporate  etymologies  of  the  names 
into  the  narratives,  Al-Tabari,  i,  547-54,  interchanges 
the  spelling  of  the  name  throughout  his  account.  Abu 
Ril^‘a  al-Farisi',  nk&hdlk  wa-ki^as  ni-anbiyd^,  in  R.G. 
Khoury  (ed.),  Les  Ugendes  prophetiques  dans  Visiam^ 
Wiesb^en  1978,  80-4,  however,  recounts  separate 
stories  of  Sh*m^uri  and  Asfiamwll  (with  the  story  of 
^Ayluk — probably  Eli,  who  is  called  ^Atl,  ^Ayll  and 
‘Ayja  in  al-Tabari^ — being  placed  in  between  the  two; 
cf.  I Sam.  j);  H,  Schwarzbaum,  Biblkal  and  exira-biblkal 
in  Ishsmk  foUc-Ukraiurt.^  Beilrage  zur  Sprach-  und 
Kulturgeschichte  des  Orients,  Bd.  30,  WalJdorf-Hesscn 
1982,  64,  suggests  that  gham'Qn  here  should  be 
understood  as  Shamsun  i,e.  Samson,  but  the 

story  is  barely  recognisable  as  speaking  of  him.  Al- 
Kis5%  jisQ^  al-mbiyd\  ed.  Eisenberg,  Leiden  1923, 
250-1,  and  aJ-Tha'labl,  ai-ma^dhSf  Cairo  n.d., 

232-9,  use  the  name  Shamwll  consistently. 

The  stories  of  Samuel  transmitted  in  the  Islamic 
context  concentrate  on  his  birth  and  his  selection  of 
Saul;  other  elements  of  his  nomination  and  career 
as  a prophet  are  elaborated  so  as  to  tii  within  the 
common  pattern  of  Muslim  prophet  stories,  especially 
in  his  struggles  with  the  unbelievers.  Samuel  is 
remembered  today  at  his  tomb  at  al-NabI  Samwil 
near  Jerusalem,  where  there  has  been  a mosque  since 
the  I8th  century. 

Bibiiographyi  Given  in  the  article;  also  see  the 
tafsir  tradition  on  Kurban,  II,  246-7;  D.  Sidersky, 
Zir  oT^inej  des  Ugendes  musalmanes  dans  le  Coran  et 
dans  ks  hies  des  propheies^  Paris  1933,  109*19;  W.M, 
Brinner  (tr.),  The  history  of  al-Tabari,  iii.  The  children 
of  Israel^  Albany,  N.Y.  1991,  129-35,  esp,  the  notes. 

(A.  Rippim) 

SHANDI,  a town  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Sudan,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  160 
km/ 100  miles  north-east  of  Khartum.  Population, 
in  1956,  1 1,500;  in  1980,  24,000;  and  in  1995  probably 
more  than  30, OCX).  The  origins  and  early  history  of 
^andi  are  unknown.  It  is  situated  in  the  central  area 
of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Meroc.  Modem  ^andl 
has  been  one  of  the  main  towns  of  the  ^a*aliyyQn 
[^.£1.],  who  since  at  least  the  16th  century  untit  1821 
maintained  a small  kingdom  in  the  area..  However, 
the  tow  n of  ^andl  does  not  appear  in  the  historical 
sources  before  the  18th  century,  and  then  as  the  seat 
of  the  king  (mcAA)  and  as  an  important  trading  centre. 
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Major  caravan  routes  have  crossed  the  area  of  ShandT  | 
since  ancient  times,  and  trade  was  an  important  factor  [ 
in  its  foundation.  Between  1770  and  1820  the  town  , 
witnessed  a remarkable  growth  which  was  only  broken 
by  the  Egyptian  invasion  in  1 820- 1,  under  the  com- 
mand of  I&ma*rl  Pasha  the  son  of  Muhammad 

^Ali  Pa^a  Its  population  was  then  estimated  at 

about  5-7,000  people  hving  in  8-000  houses.  A revolt 
ageunst  the  invaders  following  the  murder  in  ShandT 
of  Uma'Tl  pasha  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  caused  the 
town  to  be  destroyed  and  a large  part  of  its  population 
to  be  dispersed.  Subsequently,  the  Egyptians  moved 
the  district  administration  across  the  Nile  to  the  sister- 
town  of  al-Matamma  and  ShandT  did  not  recover 

its  former  prosperity  before  the  present  century.  In 
the  spring  of  1884  thc  people  of  ^andr  joined  the 
Mahdist  revolt  against  the  Eg^dans  [sec  al-makdivya j , 
By  that  time,  the  population  numbered  about  2,000, 
a figure  which  was  reduced  to  about  500  at  the  turn  ^ 
of  the  century.  \ 

During  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  (1899-  \ 
1956)  and  thereafter,  ^andi  grew  into  a prouperous  | 
town.  Its  location  in  a rich  agricultural  area,  its  position 
on  the  north-south  railway,  and  its  relative  proximity 
to  fChiirtum,  arc  all  factors  which  have  stimulated  thc 
town’s  grow'th.  Agricultural  expansion  in  the  area 
based  on  pump  irrigation  started  early  in  this  century, 
and  local  produce  like  grain,  vegetables  and  fruits  is 
exported  through  ^andi^.  Local  trades  consist  of 
carpentry,  tailoring,  basketry,  and  cotton  weaving. 
To^y,  it  is  also  an  administrative  and  educational 
centre,  and  the  seat  of  a military  garrison. 

Bibiiographjy  : A . Bjorkelo , AsWe  to  the  Mah^ijyya. 
P^asanis  and  traders  m the  Skendi  re^n,  1 82  f -1885, 
Cambridge  1989;  P.M.  Holt  and  M.W.  Daly,  ITte 
history  the  Sudan  from  the  coming  ifr  Islam  to  die  present 
day,  London  1979,  10-11,  28,  41,  50-1,  55,  57,  65, 
173,  199,  223,  226;  J.  Bruce,  Traueis  to  discoifer  the 
source  of  the  Mte  in  the  years  1768-1773,  5 vols.,  Edin- 
burgh 1790,  repr.  1972,  iv,  529-31,  536,  546, 

V,  518;  J.L.  Burckhardt,  Trmek  in  J^ubia,  Ijondon, 
2nd  edn.  1822,  repr.  1978,  242,  244,  247-9,  254, 
257-8,  264-8,  273-7;  F.  Cailliaud,  Vtyage  h Mkm, 
au  Fkime  Blanc,  au-dcla  de  Fasyigl  dans  k midi  du 
Koyautne  de  Sonndr^  a J^oifok  H dans  dnq  autres  oasis: 
Jdit  dans  les  13/9,  1820,  1821  et  1822,  4 vob., 

Paris  1826,  ii,  J21-2,  iii,  104-10;  G.B.  English,  A 
narradve  of  the  expedition  to  Dor^la  and  Smnaar  imckr  [ 
the  command  of  his  Excellence  Ismail  Pasha,  X.ondon  [ 
1822,  117,  133-41;  E.  Rtippell,  Reisen  in  Nubien,  t 
Kordofan  und  dem  Petrdischen  Arabien.  Vorzdglich  in  g^o-  t 
gtaphischstatisHscher  Hinskhl,  Frankfurt  am  Main  1829,  I 
104-10;  K,M.  Barbour,  The  republic  if  thc  Sudan.  A I 
regnal  geography,  London  1961,  78-9,  81,  119,  123,  ' 
145,  217-18.  _ (J.  Walker-[A.  Bjeiotiii.o])  ' 

Ai --SHANF ARA  *’he  who  has  large  hps^^  is  the  ^ 
nickname,  perhaps  even  the  name  (i-Zamakhsiiari,  | 
introd.,  8;  Shanf  15),  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
pre-'Islamic  ^u^luk  poets.  A great  deal  of  confusion  j 
surrounds  the  man  and  his  w'ork;  for  this  reason  it  ^ 
is  appropriate  to  handle  thc  information  concerning  i. 
him  with  the  greatest  caution.  ( 

1.  Life.  I 

Details  relating  to  the  Hfe  of  al-^anfara  are  sparse,  \ 
contradictory  and  marked  by  an  anecdotal  quality  ‘ 
much  more  pronounced  than  is  the  case  with  all  the  ! 
other  pre- Islamic  poets.  His  name  is  reportedly  Thabit  r 
('Amr)  b.  Malik,  of  aJ-Iw'a:s  b.  al-Hadir  (aJ-Qhawj|i) 
b.  al-Aws,  a dan  of  the  al-Ijarith  b.  Rabf  a,  a sub- 
tribe of  the  al-Hinw  (Azd)  (Ibn  Habib,  Asma""  a/- 
mughidiin,  in  Nawadir  al-moMtiit^ii  ii,  231).  This 
genealogy  is  problematical , since  it  renders  implausible  i, 


the  biography  of  the  poet  as  it  is  curremly  accepted, 

(1)  According  to  a tradition  related  by  aUMu*arridi 
al-SaddsF  and  retained  by  AbQ  ^Amr  al-Shaybanu 
al-^anfara  was  allegedly  captured  at  a very  early  age 
by  the  Banu  ^ababa  b,  Fahm  b.  'Amr  of  the  lyays 
b.  ^ Ay  Jan;  he  remained  in  a state  of  semi-captivity 
until  bis  Ube ration  following  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
between  the  ^ababa  and  the  SalamSin  b.  Mufri^i  b. 
Malik  b.  Zahran,  a tribe  of  which  the  eponym  was 
said  to  be  Na^r  b.  al-Azd.  He  was  adopted  by  a 
member  of  the  latter  tribe;  according  to  some  sources, 
he  quarrelled  with  the  daughter  of  the  master  of  the 
house;  according  to  another  version,  he  fell  in  love 
w'ith  the  girl,  al-Ku*3us  {Dfivdn,  53),  w^ho  rejected  him 
as  unworthy  of  her  on  account  of  his  humble  ancestry 
{akAiu/dddaiijiyht,  ed.  Lyall,  195-6;  Jfamdsa,  Bonn  1828, 
244).  Offended,  al-Shanfara  abandoned  his  adoptive 
clan,  returned  to  the  BanO  ^ababa,  his  erstwhile  cap- 
tors,  and  swore  to  avenge  himself  on  the  SuJaman  by 
killing  a hundred  of  them.  This  account  is  invalidated 
by  a number  of  implausibi lilies:  (a)  the  eflbrUi  of  the 
Salaman  in  seeking  to  liberate  a man  whose  blood- 
links  vrith  them  were  di.stant  and  w^eak,  if  not  non- 
existent; (b)  the  genealogical  reservations  of  the  young 
SaJamaniyya  woman:  al-Hinw'  b.  al-Azd  (eponymous 
ancestor  of  al-Shanfara)  w'as  tn  no  way  inferior  in 
terms  of  eminence  to  his  brother  Nasr  b.  at- Azd 
(eponymous  ancestor  of  the  SalSman);  (c)  resentment 
as  justification  for  the  return  of  a captive  to  his  former 
jailers.  However,  it  is  precisely  this  tradition  which 
was  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  other  sources  a^i 
well  as  by  modem  research  (F,  Gabrieli,  Ta'abbaia 

Shatfard,  Sdtalqf  ai-Ahmar,  \n  Atii  della  Accademia 
Jv'azionaie  dei  Uncei,  cccxliii  (1946),  1,  41-2;  SharTf  16; 
Yusuf  Khahf  332;  §afadT  and  Hawf,  Alawsu^ai 
al-Arabl,  i,  al-iSirir  al-t^3hifr  Beirut  1974,  61;  Brockel- 
rnann,  S I,  52-3;  GAS,  li,  133-4;  HifnF,  112). 

(2)  A genealogical  text  of  Ibn  Hazm  (d.  456/1064) 
pennits  thc  presentation  of  a biography  of  the  poet 
which  corresponds  more  closely  to  reality;  it  is  stated 
there:  "I’o  the  Malik  b.  Zahran  belong  the  Banu 
SaJaman  b.  Mufri^  b.  M&lik  b.  ZahrSn,  a tribe  (hatn) 
to  which  the  outlaw  al-^hanfara  belonged;  he  attacked 
his  own  kinsmen  incessantly,  because  a fellow-tribesman 
of  theirs  had  murdered  his  father  and  they  refused 
to  apply  in  his  case  the  law  of  retaliation;  he  allied 
himself  with  the  Banu  [^ababa  b.]  Fahm  b.  *Amr 
b.  Kays  b.  'Aylan  b,  Mudar  who  were  his  maternal 
uncles'^  (Ibn  Hazm,  I^amharat  ansdb  al-Arab.,  Cairo 
1971,  386). 

This  text,  with  its  wealth  of  information,  is 
supported  by  traditions  which  citeulatcd  in  the  2nd/8th 
centxiry  [aTAIufaddaliyydt,  196,  § I;  A^dm,  xxi,  137-8), 
and  throws  new  light  on  them,  in  particular  on  another 
tradition  of  al-^aybanlw  in  this  version,  the  mother 
of  aJ-Shanfar^  returns  to  her  own  people,  accompanied 
by  her  two  young  sons,  after  the  assassination  of  her 
husband  and  the  refusal  of  the  tribe  to  avenge  the 
blood  w'hich  ha-s  been  shed;  the  younger  of  the  two 
sons  dies  soon  afterwards.  The  poet  grows  up  among 
his  maternal  uncles,  the  ^ababa  b.  F^m.  On  coining 
of  age,  he  exacts  vengeance  by  killing  SaJamanfs, 
including  the  murderer  of  his  father,  Haram  b.  Djabir 
al-Salamani,  although  he  is  in  a stale  of  ihrdm  at 
Mina  {Agk^nf,  xxi,  Ix:jdcn  1888,  137). 

He  then  becomes  a on  amicable  terms  with 

hU  maternal  unde,  Ta’abbaia  Sharran  and  with  *Amr 
b.  Barrak  (Hifnr,  1 12).  In  dangerous  ctrcumstances, 
he  shows  great  courage;  his  prowess  as  a runner  is 
proverbial  (Ibn  Sa’Td  aJ-AndalusI,  Midtttxit  ai-tarab  fl 
^i^hiiiyyat  ai-Arab,  * Amman  1962,  i,  434;  al- 
Raj^ib  af-I.|fahaiir,  Aia^/md  al-baldg^a,  Amman  1406/ 
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1986,  630;  al-Baghdadi,  ^iz&na,  iii,  344);  on  account 
of  his  dark  skin,  he  is  included  in  the  group  of  the 
a^ribat  al-Arah  (^Abduh  Badawl,  at-sQd  iva- 

th^d*ifubum  Ji  Y-iJiV  al-^arabt^  Cairo  1973,  23-7,  denies 
any  negroid  element  in  the  poet’s  ancestry).  It  is 
related  that  he  met  his  death  in  an  ambush  set  by 
the  Banu  Qh^unid  in  the  mountainous  region  to  the 
south  of  Mecca,  a zone  controlled  at  this  time  by  the 
Azd  (Ibn  Habrb,  231-2). 

2.  His  poetry. 

The  Diwdn^  such  as  it  has  survived,  presents 
enormous  problems:  the  191  verses  which  it  comprises 
do  not  constitute  in  any  way  a classic  recension;  the 
Cairo  manuscript  (Dar  al-Kutub,  6676,  adab)  is  a 
photocopy  of  the  work  in  Molla  Husrev  Pa^  149, 
used  in  1936  by  al-Maymanf  to  establish  his  edition 
of  the  DtwatVy  it  includes  three  long  pieces,  the  Ldm^a^ 
the  Td*iyya  {al-Mufaddaliyyit^  xx,  194-207)  and  the 
Fd^iyycL,  belter  known  by  the  name  al-Markaba  (/Tftufln, 
32-5),  three  bravura  fragments  which  derive  from  a 
clearly  pursued  artistic  project.  They  possess,  in  this 
respect,  a richness  of  expression,  a thematic  variety, 
and  a profundity  which  is  totally  absent  from  all  the 
rest,  in  other  words,  the  brief  fragments  belonging  to 
the  poetry  of  circumstance  (17  fragments  comprising 
73  verses),  collected  by  the  modem  editor  from  various 
secondary  sources. 

(a)  The  Ldmiyyat  cd~Arab 

This  poem,  the  most  accomplished  specimen  of  the 
poetry  of  the  ^a*dtik,  has  aroused  great  interest  from 
the  first  decades  of  the  3rd/9th  century  to  the  present 
day,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  ^arhs  which  have 
been  devoted  to  it.  However,  the  philologists  of  the 
Basra  school  expressed  serious  doubts  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity: if  Yakut  is  to  be  believed,  Abu  ‘Ubayda 
(d.  210/825)  declared  that  the  poem  had  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  al-Shanfara  al~udabd*y 

Beirut  1993,  1255).  The  entirely  identical  view  of  Ibn 
Durayd,  relayed  by  al-Kali,  has  been  mentioned  by 
all  those  who  have  studied  the  p>oet. 

Is  it  appropriate  to  see  in  this  attitude  a supplemen- 
tary echo  of  the  rivalry  between  the  schools  of  Ba^ra 
and  of  Kufa?  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
p)oetry  of  al-Shanfara  was  collected  by  KufT  rdiviyas 
(Blachcre,  loc.  cU.).  Opinions  are  divided  among  modem 
scholars.  In  1864  Nbldeke  expressed  serious  doubts  as 
to  its  authenticity,  noting  that  the  ancient  transmit- 
ters were  unaware  of  its  existence;  furthermore,  the 
philologists  of  the  3rd/9th  century  make  no  mention 
of  it  whatsoever  {Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  der  Poesie  der  alter 
Arabtfy  Hanover  1864,  201).  Krenkow  [al-Sharfaray  in 
£/'),  F.  Gabrieli  {SulP  atUenticitd  della  Ldmiyyat  al~Araby 
in  RSOy  XV  [1935],  361),  and  Blachere  {HLAy  ii,  410) 
essentially  reproduce  Noldeke’s  arguments,  adding 
others  relating  especially  to  poetic  style  and  language. 
Only  G.  Jacob,  Schanfard’Studwiy  i,  passim\  and  idem, 
Aus  Schanfards  Dtivarty  Berlin  1914,  introd.,  and 
Brockelmann  were  convinced  of  its  authenticity,  basing 
their  conclusions  on  the  results  of  internal  analysis, 
such  as  the  use  of  Yemeni  terms,  the  mention  of 
cows,  which  do  not  figure  at  all  in  archaic  poetry, 
and  symbolic  description.  S.  Stetkevych,  125-6,  reckons 
that  the  poem  is  marked  by  a series  of  signs  and 
symbols  which  render  incontrovertible  its  attribution 
to  al-Shanfara:  the  relations  of  the  poet  with  his  own 
people,  the  Azd,  constitute  an  antidote  to  the  normal 
affiliation  of  a tribesman  to  his  tribe.  In  other  words, 
this  ode  constitutes  the  typical  process  of  regret  for 
the  past,  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of 
al-Shanfara. 

The  publication  of  a section  of  the  K.  al-Manttur 
wa  *l-manzum  in  1977  has  cast  a new  light  on  this 


problem.  This  work  makes  it  possible  to  ratify, 
historically  and  on  the  basis  of  an  ancient  source,  the 
arguments  of  the  partisans  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Ldmiyya.  The  author  of  the  work,  Ibn  AbT  Tahir 
Tayftir  (d.  280/893),  is  a chronicler  and  an  anthologist 
of  exemplary  integrity.  Under  the  heading  of  “unique 
and  incomparable  f^fdas  {al~kasd*id  al-mufraddt  allaS 
Id  ma(bil  lahdy\  he  quotes  in  full  the  Ldmiyya  of 
al-Sbanfar5  {al-Manthdr  wa  Beirut  1977,  69; 

the  Ldmiyya  in  its  entirety,  69-79)  which  was  recited 
to  him  by  Abu  ’1-Minhal  *Uyayna  b.  ‘Abd  al-Rahm^ 
al-Muhallabf,  a transmitter  considered  reliable  {Fihristy 
157;  Y^ut,  Udabd*y  250-1)  and  a contemporary  of 
Khalaf  al-Ahmar,  the  presumed  author  of  the  poem 
in  the  view  of  those  who  deny  paternity  to  the  Azdi 
poet.  It  may  thus  be  affirmed  that  in  the  2nd/8th 
century,  in  the  lifetime  of  Khalaf.  the  transmitters 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  kastda  and  attributed 
it  to  al-Shanfara. 

This  ode,  which  has  the  rhythm  of  a beating  drum, 
turns  its  back  on  the  poetic  conventions  of  the 
Pidhiliyya.  It  reflects  a purely  individual  register  and 
constitutes,  thereby,  a negation  of  tribal  values  (w. 
1-5).  The  self  stresses  its  primacy  in  each  verse  by 
means  of  incessant  use  of  pronouns  and  verbs  in  the 
first  person  singular  (more  than  30  instances  in  the 
first  50  verses);  in  parallel,  2ui  absolute  rejection  of 
the  tribe  is  attested  here,  accompanied  by  an  affir- 
mation of  its  superiority  over  the  clan  as  such.  In 
fact,  mutual  relations  arc  conceived  in  a multi-dimen- 
sional approach.  The  disowned  tribe  (v.  1)  reacts;  the 
disruptive  element  must  be  removed;  the  latter,  feeling 
under  threat  of  elimination,  engages  in  conflict  which 
ends  in  the  triumph  of  the  individual.  He  reigns  over 
the  desert  dominating  the  maleficent  creatures  of  the 
night,  defeating  the  wolf  (w.  27-35)  and  the  sand 
grouse  which  he  overtakes  in  the  race  for  water 
(w.  36-41).  But  this  is  a short-lived  triumph;  the  poet 
has  a very  clear  vision  of  this,  and  knows  that  in  the 
end  Umm  fCastal  (death)  will  claim  him;  and  he  asks 
not  to  be  buried  at  all.  Finally,  what  is  observed  is 
a total  disintegration  of  the  individual  and  a rc-uni- 
fication  of  the  tril>c.  In  the  context  of  form,  al-Shanfara 
also  departs  from  convention;  he  addresses  his  themes 
direedy,  leaving  aside  the  nasib  and  the  camel-driving 
section. 


(b)  The  Td*iyya 

The  Td*tyya  begins  with  a gbazaly  a genuine  love 
poem  which  has  aroused  the  admiration  of  scholars 
(see  Bibl.y  Stetkevych,  136).  This  love  takes  on  a 
double  aspect:  the  feminine  personality,  the  departure 
which  is  equivalent  to  a rejection  of  this  love  by 
al-^anfar^  and  leads  to  its  loss.  These  two  overlapping 
aspects  are  presented  simultaneously;  they  arc  iden- 
tified with  one  another  by  means  of  persistent  recourse 
to  the  third  person  singular  {iitakallatiy  tawallatiy  azalUui, 
wallati'y  for  the  overlapping,  see  w.  10-12);  the  love 
of  which  the  poet  speaks  is  certainly  complete.  For 
the  second  asp>ect,  it  is  the  female  companion  who  is 
praised  for  her  moral  qualities  and  not  the  female 
lover,  as  is  the  more  frequent  case.  However,  it  is 
destruedve  vengeance  which  triumphs.  Total  pessimbm 
is  the  overwhelming  sense;  in  fact,  no  possibility  of 
reconciliation  is  envisaged  here. 

(c)  The  Fd^iyya 

The  Fd*iyya  describes  a night  of  vigil  spent  by  a 
warrior  preparing  himself  for  a razzia.  As  a precaution, 
he  has  established  himself  on  a markaba  (hill-top). 
Scrutinising  the  darkness,  with  ears  wide  open,  he 
examines  his  bow  and  his  arrows  and  proceeds,  in 
the  same  vein,  to  give  a quite  detailed  description  of 
his  weapons;  clearly  revealed  arc  intent  interest,  pride 
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3Xid  sympathy  on  the  part  of  (he  warrior  towards  his 
compariions.  U is  appropriate  to  notc^  in  this  conncc- 
riort,  that  ahShanfara  exploits  a tendency  of  the  poetry 
of  the  su^iuks  in  describing  weapons  in  lavish  detail* 
thus  setting  Jiimself  apart  from  the  poetry'  of  war;  in 
the  latter,  substantive  adjectives  are  used  to  denote 
weapons  {Ibn  SalLam,  K ai-SUd^^  Beirut  1408/1988, 
where  this  tendency  is  clearly  visible)*  according  to 
a regular  pattern,  and  with  little  variation,  the  poet 
confines  himself  to  mentioning  arms,  rather  than 
describing  them.  The  only  deseripdons  worthy  of  the 
name  in  pre-Islam ic  poetry  are  found  among  the 
al-Shanfara  stands  apart  on  account  of  his  de^ 
cription  of  contemporary*  weapons  for  shooting. 

Bil>iiograpky:  al-Shanfara.  in  D^ufSn  al- 

Beimt  1413/1992,  M-34  (currently  the  least 
unsatisfactory*  edition);  Mas'udl*  Afuru^^  iii,  310  = 

§ I 190;  Zama^hsharT,  Jt  i^mij^at 

al-^Arabj  Damascus  1408/1987;  ^UkbarT,  Sharft 
lAm^yai  Beirut  1403/1983;  Yakut, 

Beirut  1993,  330,  1255,  2409,  2601;  poetic  tr*  of  ' 
the  lAmijya  in  Sells,  Desert  tracings,  Middletown, 
Conn,  1989,  21-31;  Ibn  al-Shacjlari.  AluMtdrdt  al- 
ai  Arab,  Cairo  1399/1979,  92-125;  Ba^dadr, 
Shied tia^  Cairo  1406/1986,  index;  F.  Gabrieli,  Storia 
delia  iiiieraiura  araba,  Rome  1951,  60-2;  Blache  re, 
HIA,  index;  Sezgin*  GAS^  ii,  133-7,  ix,  267;  Suzanne 
Pinckney  Stetkevych,  TJ^f  muif  immoriais  sfnfok.  Pre- 
Islmm  poftjy  and  the  poetks  g/ri/Wr/,  Ithaca  and  Ix>ndon 
1993,  § 4,  1 19-57  (an  excellent  study  based  on  the 
theory'  of  die  ‘'abortive  passage of  the  ethnologist 
Van  Gennep  and  offering  a new  reading  of  the 

N^ir  a!-D7n  al-Asad,  Aiasadh-  at-^fr  ai-  ^ 
Cairo  1956,  173,  452-61;  Vbsuf  Kijalif,  ai- 
^u^ard^  at-sa^didky  Cairo  1939,  index,  see  especially 
328-36  {very  interesting  bic^aphy);  NurF  |;^ammudr 
al-KaysI,  al-Furusi^a  Ji  Baghdid 

1384/1964,  139,  169,  179,  1B5;  Muhammad  BadT 
^arrf,  Lam^'Oi  at-Arah  aw  nnslFd  Beirut 

1964;  ‘Abd  ^-HaJlm  Hifnl,  atya'diik^  manha^nhu 
wa-hkasd^istihu^  Cairo  1987,  51,69,  112,  161,  162-72, 
I79-_S1^  185,  187-92,  203.  (A.  Araz[) 

SHANI-ZADE  Meiwed  ‘Ai  a^  Allah  Efendi  (1 769? 
or  1771  P-1826),  Ottoman  physician,  historian 
and  polymath.  Son  of  the  Sh^nT-z^de  Sadik 

Mcfimed  Efendi,  he  pursued  a religious  career  together 
with  a medical  education.  In  1793-4  ShanF-zadc 
attained  the  rank  of  mUdmis,^  in  1814-15  that  of  \ 
of  Eyiip,  and  in  October  1821  that  of  Molla  of  Mecca 
and  inspector  of  ewkaj.  ShanF-zade  suffered  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  heiam-ba^t  Behcet  Efendi  [see  bahejat 
mustafS  efendi]  and  never  himself  became  chief 
physician*  Meanwhile,  after  the  wakfa-nmjtns  ^Asim 
died,  ShanlT-zade  was  appointed  official  historiogra- 
pher (November-December  1819).  As  a leader  in  the 
Be^hiktayi  Scientiric  Society,  StanF-zadc  was  suspected 
of  Bektashr  connections  and,  when  the  Janissaries  were 
suppressed,  banished  to  Tire  (Aydin).  He  died  two 
months  later  in  September  1826,  and  is  buried  in 
Tire. 

The  encyclopaedic  ^^SnT-zSdc  was  knowledgeable 
in  medicine,  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  military 
science  and  pain  ring.  He  composed  poetry,  and  was 
a watchmaker.  He  was  at  home  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
French  and,  probably,  Italian  and  Latin.  His  experi- 
ments with  cows  proved  that  effective  smallpox  vaccine 
could  be  produced,  and  he  advised  Mahmud  II  to 
institute  a vaccination  campaign  in.  Istanbul.  He 
contributed  much  to  modern  Turkish  medical  teimi- 
nology,  especially  to  anatomical  terms.  His  five-part 
scries  on  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  surgery',  and 
pharmacology,  written  in  plain  Turkish,  included  I 


translations  from  western  works.  The  anatomy,  Alit'diti 
1-ebMn  fi  (e^nh-i  f^dd*-i  Y-iiuiin,  the  first  medical  work 
printed  in  'rurkish  (Istanbul  1825),  contained  Turkey's 
first  accurate  anatomical  illustrations,  often  modelled 
after  those  in  Diderot's  En^dopidk.  ShanF-zade's 
running  from  Mahmud  IFs  accession  to 
1820-1,  exhibited  cautious  westernising  leanings, 
mentioning  such  topics  as  parliaments,  insurance  and 
quarantine* 

Bibliagraphyi  I.M.K.  Inal,  Sph  asir  tiirk  /aiVim, 
Istanbul  1969*  i,  103-16;  Erciyes  Oniversitesi*  Hekim 
l^ani-zade  Atauiiah,  Kayseri  1989  (bibliographies); 

ui,  221-2;  Babinger,  346-7;  A.S. 
Onver,  TUridyede  deek  a^tst  ve  tarihk  Istanbul  1948; 
Giil  Russell,  The  process  qf  eulturai  traitsmissian  in 
anatomkai  iUustratim,.  in  E.  Ihsanoglu,  Transfer  qf  modem 
science  and  Uchnot/^  to  the  AIiLstim  itmrldf  Istanbul  1992, 
195-212;  A. A.  Adtvar,  Osmanh  Turkierinde  lYim, 
Istanbul  1943,  191-4;  A*S.  Onver*  Osmanh  tababeti 
IV  Tanzimat  hakhnda  ymi  notiar,  in  Tanzimai^  Istanbul 
1941,  i,  935-6,  T.X.  Bianchi,  Muke  sur  k premier 
ouvrage  d’anatomie  et  de  mMednC  imprime  ett  tme  d 
Comtantbwpie  m 1820^  Paris  1821. 

(R,H.  DAvtsoN) 

SHANSI  (Shan-hsi*  Shan-xi),  a province  of 
north  Central  China  watered  by  the  Huang  ho 
(Yellow  River)  and  its  tributaries*  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Siiansi  which  numbers  32*882*403,  Muslims 
//ai-iiia)  number  about  130,500  (in  1990)* 
Densely-populated  places  of  Sh^^nsi  Muslims  arc; 
Hsi-an  (pop.  53,733),  Hsien-yaitg,  Ta-li  (Thing-chou), 
Wei-nan,  Pao-chi,  An.-k‘ang  (Hsing-ait),  Nan-cheng 
(Han-chung)  and  other  villages  along  the  Wei  River* 
The  Muslim  population  of  Shansi  before  1862  is 
estimated  at  about  1,505,000-2,005,000,  but  about 
1 ,000,000  of  them  were  reportedly  slaughtered  by  Han 
Chinese  during  the  Muslim  Rebellion  of  1862-78; 
others  Bed  to  neighbouring  Kansu  province  for 

safety. 

As  to  the  origin  of  ^ansi  Muslims,  there  were 
some  Muslims  in  Shansi  under  the  T"ang  dynasty 
(8th^9th  centuries),  while  many  Arab  and  Persian 
Muslims  emigrated  from  West  Asia  to  SJiansi  under 
the  Mongol  Yiian  dynasty  in  the  1 3th- 1 4th  centuries* 
In  1280  Nasr  al-Dln,  son  of  a Muslim  general  and 
governor  of  Yunnan  province,  ^ams  al-Dln  Sayyid-i 
Adjall  *Umar  (1211-79),  came  to  Shansi  as  local 
ministe  r,  and  MusJi  ms  the  re  i ncreaaed  * In  the  late 
13th  century',  Prince  Ananda,  Yiian  viceroy  of  Shansi 
and  Tangut,  was  stationed  at  Klnj^ifil  (Hsi-an)  v^ith 
an  army  of  155,000.  He  was  a believer  in  Islam  from 
early  childhood,  and  it  is  reported  that  a great  number 
of  the  troops  were  converted  to  Islam  (Raghld  al-Dm). 
Under  the  Ming  dynasty  which  overthrew  the  Yiian, 
Shansi  Muslims  were  naturalised  as  Chinese  Muslims 
{Hui-mirP^.  In  April  1862,  when  a group  of  Taiping 
rebels  invaded  southern  ^y^ansi  from  Sichuan,  the 
Ch'ing  authorities  who  tried  to  attack  them  happened 
to  mtshandie  local  Muslims,  between  whom  and  the 
local  Chinese  in  ^an$t  there  had  long  been  antago- 
nism* At  first,  Muslims  at  Hua-chou  broke  out  against 
local  Chineije  inhabitants,  and  Muslim  rebeUion  spread 
over  various  places  along  the  Wei  River,  extending" 
to  Kansu  province.  The  Ch‘iiig  authorities  managed 
to  suppress  those  Muslim  rebels,  and  even  massacred 
a great  mass  of  Sliansi  Muslims.  Consequently,  they 
were  dispersed  and  their  population  considerably 
decreased  up  to  the  early  20th  century. 

^ansi  Muslims  mostly  belong  to  the  Hanafi  rite 
like  other  Chinese  Muslims.  Originally,  they  had  about 
300  mosques  in  ^ansi  but  they  have  now  1 18 
mosques,  large  and  small,  the  most  prestigious  and 
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mrchaic  one  being  Hsi  la-wu  (West  I^rge  Mosque) 
at  Hsi- an.  Shansi  Muslims  have  been  and  are  engaged 
in  retail  trade^,,  restaurant  and  inn-keeping,  cattle- 
breeding,  fur-trading,  farming  and  transport,  Hsi-an 
has  been  historically  a centre  of  Chinese  Muslim 
culture  and  learning  in  ^ansi  since  Ming  times.  Shansi 
Muslims  now  co-exist  with  Han  Chinese  under  the 
minority  peoples"  policy  of  Communist  China,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  provinces. 

Bibliagraphyi  M.  SroomhaLI,  hhm  m China.  A 
neglected  pTobiemy  London  1910;  Wen-Djang  Ghu,  The 
Muslim  rebellion  in  J/orthrve^t  China  IS62-JS78.  A 
of  government  minori^f  policy  The  Hague  1966;  J.A. 
Boyle,  The  successors  of  Gm^is  Khan.  Rashid  a{-Dln 
ToMby  imnshited  from  the  Rersian,  New  York  and 
London  1971;  J.N.  Lipman,  Paiehn&rk  soche^y  neumrk 
sode^,  A sn^dy  of  Bino-Musl^  corrmum^s^  in  hlsm  in 
Asia^  ii,  Soidheast  and  East  Asia,  Jerusalem  1984;  Hu 
Chen-hua,  CAung-huo  Hui-tsu  smv^  of  Ckimse 
Muslimi')y  Yin-chou,  Ning-hsia  1993, 

(T.  SACUcm) 

SHANT  MANKASH.  the  modern  Simancas, 
a village  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Valla- 
dolid, some  10  km/6  miles  from  that  town,  on  the 
Douro,  known  above  aJl  for  its  castle,  in  which  the 
state  archives  of  Castile,  mainly  for  the  16th  and  1 7th 
centuries,  arc  preserved. 

The  site,  situated  on  a bluff  commanding  a ford 
over  the  Douro,  was  occupied  in  Roman  and 
Visigothic  dmes,  and  “repopulated”  by  Alfonso  III, 
King  of  I^6n,  together  with  other  towns  along  the 
line  of  that  River  (Zamora,  Toro  and  Duehas), 
probably  in  the  last  years  of  the  9th  century,  when 
the  Christians  were  able  to  profit  from  the  feeble  state 
into  which  the  amirate  of  Cordova  had  been  plunged. 
After  the  accession  of  'Abd  al-Rahman  III  and  the 
^^restoration""  of  the  Umayyad  caliphate,  the  slate  of 
a!-Andalus  sought  to  regain  the  lost  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  Meseta, 

In  327/939  the  caliph  personally  led  an  expedition, 
the  ul-}^udfay  especially  aimed  at  the  town  of 

Sammura/ Zamora.  But  on  11-12  Shawwai/8-9  August 
he  suffered  a check  before  Simancas,  followed  by 
another  defeat,  in  the  course  of  his  withdrawal,  that 
of  al-Khandak/Alhandcga.  This  defeat  was  apparently 
to  be  explained  by  the  treachery  of  certain  officers 
in  the  caliphal  army,  marked  by  the  crucifixion  of 
300  of  them  after  the  return  to  Cordova.  There  has 
been  much  discu&sion  on  how  al-hk<^ndak  ("the  trench*", 
or  a place  thus  named)  should  be  understood  and  on 
the  place  in  question,  and  consequently  whether  there 
were  two  successive  battles  {Simancas  and  Alhandega) 
or  just  one  (Simancas,  finishing  in  the  trench).  Dozy’s 
theory,  on  the  slender  basis  of  the  opinion  of  Spanish 
authors  of  the  1 6th  century  (cf  his  Ree^mehes^y  i,  161), 
placed  al-|^andak  to  the  west  of  Simancas,  near 
Salamanca,  towards  the  river  Alhandega,  an  affluent 
of  the  Torm^,  but  this  was  opposed  by  M.  Gomez 
Moreno,  who  placed  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  at 
Albendiego,  in  the  modem  province  of  Guadalajara, 
on  the  Roman  road  from  Osma  to  Sigiienza,  and  by 
Levi-Provengal  who,  after  having  followed  Dozy  in 
his  art.  Simancas^  in  1950  thought,  relying  on  the 
texts  of  I bn  al-Khatlb  and  al-Himyarl  which  he  had 
published,  that  the  reference  was  to  the  trench  into 
which  Ramiro  ITs  troops  hurled  down  troops  of  *Abd 
al-Rahmin  al-N^ir  at  the  end  of  the  battle  of 
Simancas. 

But  doubts  seem  to  have  been  raised  since  the 
publication  of  vol.  v of  Ibn  IJayyan*s  Mukiabisy 
reproducing  the  narrative  of  Tsa  al-Rkzi,  which  agrees 
on  this  point  with  the  most  ancient  Christian  source. 


the  Anaies  Casteiianos  PrimeroSy  and  since  P.  Chalmeta’s 
article  Simancas  y Alhdndegay  in  Hispaniay  xxxvi/133 
(1976),  359-444.  There  could  weU  have  been  two 
distinct  battles,  separated  by  some  fifteen  days,  with 
the  second  one  to  be  situated  towards  the  east,  in 
the  confused,  mountainous  zone  separating  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Douro  from  that  of  the  Henares, 
even  if  a completely  satisfying  solution  of  its  exact 
localisation  has  not  yet  been  found.  There  is  a similar 
divergence  regarding  the  seriousness,  and  the  long^ 
term  significance,  of  the  caliphal  defeat.  ChaJmeta 
reduces  the  event^s  significance,  pace  the  Spanish 
historical  tradition.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  *Abd 
al-Rahman  III  led  personally  no  more  expeditions  into 
Christian  territory  after  this  one,  in  which  he  was 
almost  captured,  and  that  the  military  reforms  of 
al-Man$ur,  with  long-term  effects  in  the  period  of  the 
fall  of  the  caliphate,  responded,  at  least  in  part,  lo 
the  lack  of  confidence  which  could  be  accorded  to 
the  officers  of  the  {jl^und,  as  appeared  on  the  Simancas 
battlefield. 

The  abortive  attempt  of  *Abd  al- Rahman  III  towards 
the  Meseta  del  Norte  was  taken  up  later,  with  greater 
tenacity,  by  Ibn  Abr  *Amir  al-Man^ur.  In  particular, 
in  his  eighteenth  campaign  (373/983),  he  captured 
and  destroyed  Simancas.  But  if  the  hiS(^ib  envisaged 
a policy  of  reconquest,  and  not  merely  one  of 
devastation,  in  these  regions,  and  had  the  intention 
to  hold  at  least  the  line  of  the  Douro,  with  a garrison 
and  a governor  at  Sammura/ Zamora,  this  policy 
coUapsed  with  the  crisis  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova 
in  399/1009. 
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between  the  battle  {wak^a}  of  Simancas  and  the 
expedition  of  al-Khandak):  Ibn  Hayyan,  v, 

cd.  Chalmeta  et  aliiy  Madrid-Rabat  1979,  434^7 
tr.  Chalmeta,  in  Simancas  y Alhhed^pLy  364-83,  tr. 

F.  Corriente  and  MJ.  Viguera,  Crbnijca  del  CaJbfa 
"^Abdanahmdn  Ilf  Saragossa  1981,  323^36;  Ibn 
al-Khatib,  A^mhly  Rabat  1934,  42,  tr.  O.A.  Machado 
Mouret,  in  Las  balalias  de  ^moncaSy  390- 1 , tr.  Hoener- 
bach,  in  hlamischt  GeschichU  ^umiens,  Zurich- Stuttgart 
1970,  1 19-20;  HimyarT,  ed.  Ijevi-Provengai,  text  98, 
tr.  121,  ed.  *Abb^,  324-5;  MaJ^t|^f,  cd.  Dozy, 

AnaketeSy  i,  228;  Hisb>ria  SHensey  ed,  Urbel  and  Ruiz- 
2k>rrilla,  167;  R,  Jimenez  de  Rada,  De  rebus  JHtispmiaey 
bk.  5,  ch.  7,  tr.  Valverdc  Fern^dez,  197-B. 

2.  Studies.  Dozy,  Hist.,  ed.  Levi-Provcn^al,  ii, 

156;  Dozy,  in  Rechetehes^y  i,  156-70;  Lfevi-Pro venial, 

HisL  Esp.  mns.y  ii,  57-61;  I.  de  las  Cagigas,  La  batedle 
de  Simancas  del  ado  939,  in  Archivos  Leonesesy  iv  (1950), 

53-72;  H.  Grassotti,  Simancas:  problemas  y hipotesis, 
in  An.  de  Estud.  Med.,  iii  (1966),  425-40;  Machado 
Mouret,  Las  batailas  de  y de  Cewera  descjihu 

Ibn  at.Jalib,  in  CHE  (1967),  385-95;  P.  Chalmelalar  COITI 
Simmicas  y Alhandega;  G.  Martinez  Diez,  La  campana 
de  Simancas  del  ado  939,  Cmtrobon  y el  Barranco: 
ubicacUn  exacta,  in  CHE^  Ixv-lxvi  (1981),  21-30; 

E.  Manzano  Moreno,  la  fioniera  de  at-Andatus  en 
epoca  de  hs  Orn^aSy  Madrid  1991,  361-3. 

(J.-P.  Mol^nat) 

SHANT  YA^TJB,  the  Arabic  form  of  the  place 
name  St.  James  of  Compostella,  Span,  Santiago 
de  Compostela,  at  the  present  time  in  the  province 
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of  La  Corufla*  io  Galicia. 

The  "discovery”  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century 
of  the  grave  of  theirApostle  St.  James  the  Greater, 
who  had  allegedly  come  to  evangelise  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  whose  remains  were  said  to  have  been 
brought,  after  his  death  in  Jerusalem,  to  Galicia,  was 
the  origin  of  the  town*s  develop menl  and  of  the 
pilgrimage  thither,  its  church  being  described  by  Ibn 
JsSjan  as  the  equivalent,  for  the  Christians,  of  the 
Ka%a  for  the  Muslims. 

In  387/997  Ibn  Abr  '^Amir  al-MansOr  led  against 
the  shrine  his  48th  campaign,  the  most  famous  one, 
for  which  Ibn  ^Idbari  has  transmitted  a fairly  detailed 
account,  probably  stemming  from  an  official  bullerin 
announcing  the  victory.  The  expedition  left  Cordova, 
passed  through  Coria  and  then  through  the  north  of 
modem  Portugal,  reaching  its  destination  after  crossing 
diflicult  mountainous  regions.  It  was  supported  by  a 
fleet  which  had  left  the  great  arsenal  of  Abr 

Danis  (Alcacer  do  Sal),  and  by  the  rallying  to  it  of 
some  at  least  of  the  military  and  civil  chiefs,  the 
counts,  of  the  lands  through  which  it  passed.  Having 
arrived  at  Santiago  on  2 Sha*ban/10  August,  it  found 
the  town  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants;  tlie  army  then 
destroyed  it  completely  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing week,  including  the  shrine,  but  not  the  tomb  itself, 
respected  on  al-Man^ur’s  express  orders.  Part  of  the 
army  pushed  on  northwards  to  the  ouLstdrts  of  La 
Coruna,  but  the  mass  of  troops  beat  a retreat  and 
returned  to  Cordova,  after  having  once  more  devas- 
tated the  lands  of  the  king  of  Leon  but  not  those  of 
the  counts  allied  to  the  Muslims.  According  to  the 
Christian  sources,  the  Muslim  army  is  said  to  have 
suffered  from  dysentery  on  its  retreat. 

The  character  of  this  expedition,  more  a demons- 
tradoo  of  force  to  impress  and  humiliate  the  Chris- 
rian  enemy,  but  also  to  show  them  the  possibility  of 
a rally  of  forces,  than  a real  operation  for  conquest, 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  episode  of  the  gates  and 
bells  of  the  shrine,  brought  to  Cordova  on  the  backs 
of  captured  Christians,  to  be  placed  in  the  roof  or 
to  serve  as  lamps  in  the  Great  Mosque  there,  an 
episode  recounted  by  other  sources,  Muslim  as  well 
as  Christian  (Ibn  Kj^aldCin,  al-Makkarl,  Jimenez  de 
Rada  and  Lucas  of  Tuy). 

It  nevertheless  seems  that  the  *Amirid  sacking  only 
momentarily  slowed  up  the  growth  of  Santiago  de 
Compostela;  Bermudo  II,  king  of  Le6n  {d.  999) 
immediately  began  rebuilding  it.  The  building  of  the 
Romanesque  basilica  began  in  1075. 

Bibliography:  1.  Sources,  (a)  Arabic.  Ibn 
^Idh^r,  ed.  Colin  and  L6vi -Provencal,  ii,  294  ff., 
tr.  Fagnan,  Li,  491-5;  Ibn  Darra^i  al-KastallT,  Dlw^n^ 
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xliii-xliv  (1967),  345-63;  R.P.  de  Azevedo,  A expe- 
di^do  de  Alman^or  a Santiage  de  C^postda  em  ^57..., 
in  Revixia  Pori,  de  xiv  (1974),  73-93;  F.  MailLo 

Salgado,  las  dmbes  en  la  meseta  norte  en  el  pmodo 
Emirel  j Ca/i)&i  in  Ims  tres  dJlttsTas  en  la  Corona  de 
C^tf7i!!£i  ^ los  S^ardleSy  Salamanca  1 990,  248-9. 

3.  Studies  on  al-Man$0r*s  campaigns 
against  Leon  in  general.  J.M.  Ruiz  Atencio, 
in  Anuario  de  Esiudios  Medieifoles,  v (1968),  1-32;  idem, 
in  Archioos  LeoneseSt  xlv-xlvi  (1969),  215-41;  L.  Molina 
Martinez,  in  Al-(^tara,  ii  {!981),  209-63,  iii  (1982), 

468-72;  L.  Carriedo  Tejedo,  in  Esiudios  HumanuikoSt 
Le6n,  viii  (1968),  1 65-79;  J.  Canada  Juste,  in  Anaquel 
de  Estudios  ArabeSt  iv  (1993),  25-36. 

4,  On  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  general. 

L.  VAzquez  de  Parga  ei  aUi^  Ims  peregrinacionej:  a .San- 
tiaga  de  Compostela^  Madrid  1948-9,  and  Pamplona 
1992,  with  bibl.  appx.  (1949-92);  F.  L6pez  Alsina, 

La  Ciudad  de  Sandago  de  Camposted  en  ta  Alta  Edad 
Mdkit  Santiago  1 988;  idem,  in  £/  camino  de  Santiago 
y h ardculoiida  del  espGcia  kispdnko,  Pamplona  1994. 

(J.-P,  Mol^nat) 

SHANTASARIYVA,  a place  name  of  medi- 
aeval al-Andalus  (the  two  component  elements 
^anta  and  banyya  may  be  written  separately  or  as 
one),  the  Arabic  transcription  of  Spanish  Santaver, 
ancient  Sontebria  (Centobriga). 

It  denoted  both  the  province  and  its  chef- lieu . The 
kuTQ  {balad^  biddt  ‘oj^j  sec  Ibn  t4ayy^n,  MuktahiSt  ed. 

Makkf,  Beirut  1973,  330,  ed,  Chalmeta  et  alii,  Madrid 
1979,  V,  I36j  245)  "province^’  of  Shantabariwa  lay 
on  high  ground  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Guadiela  and  the  Tagus  to  the  south-east  of 
Guadalajara  (Wsdr  ’1-Hi^Ira)  (L6vi-Pro venial.  Hist. 

Esp.  rmss.t  it  112  n.  3).  It  wa-s  a fertile  region  famed 
for  Its  pasture  and  arable  land,  and  its  valleys  grew 
hazel  nuts  and  walnuts  (Yakut,  BuMdn,  ed.  Beirut,  iii, 

366;  Lcvi-Proven^al,  Zzi  /Ascription  de  PEspe^ne  dAhniad 
at-Razf\  in  And.t  xvtii  [i953j,  80).  The  di faculty'  of 
access  of  much  of  its  mountainous  areas,  and  the 
disinclination  of  its  inhabitants  (largely  Berber)  to 
submit  to  the  central  authority  in  Cordova,  made 
Sbantabariyya  the  focus  of  more  than  one  revolt.  The 
most  serious  was  that  launched  by  the  celebrated 
Fatimid  ddl  or  missionary,  the  Berber  ShakyS  b.  'Abd 
al- Wahid,  at  the  head  of  hb  fellow-countrymen  in 
151/768.  Several  expeditions,  some  led  by  ‘Abd 
al-RahmIin  I in  person,  were  needed  before  it  was 
finally  ajid  definitively  suppressed  in  160/776-7. 

The  important  strategic  position  of  Shantabariyya 
led  the  most  powerful  of  the  Berber  families  of 
al-Andalus,  the  Banfi  Mus5  b.  Dhl  *1-Nun  (Dozy,  Hist, 
des  MtiSr  d*Espagnet  Leiden  1932,  i,  86;  phu  ’l-nOnids), 
to  make  it  their  inacessible  and  easily  defensible 
residence  {ikk/aduhd  ddr^  makcU'^).  Al-Fath  and  Mu^amf, 

MOsa's  two  sons,  brought  together  their  forces,  rebelled 
against  the  authority  of  Cordova  and  became  masters 
of  ^antabariyya.  They  built  there  fortresses  and 
fordficarions,  and  founded  new  villages,  and  under 
their  rule,  the  population  grew  and  the  region  enjoyed  Qom 
prosperity  and  security  (Ibn  H^yyan,  cd.  Antufta,  Paris 
1937,  iii,  17).  In  particular,  al-Fath  constructed  the 
town  of  UkJish  (tides)  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century, 
which  became  the  chef-lieu  of  the  region  (al-Himyarf, 

Rawd^  cd.  ^ Abbas,  Beirut  1984,  61).  It  was  not  until 
312/924  that  it  abandoned  all  tendency  towards 
independence.  In  that  year,  *Abd  al-RahmAn  III,  on 
his  return  from  his  victorious  expedition  to  Pamplona, 

(the  giiazwat  Banbaliina)  against  the  Christians,  passed 
through  the  district  of  ^antabariyya,  where  he 
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received  the  submission  of  two  of  the  Berber  Dhu 
*1-Nunids,  YahyS  b.  MCsl  and  his  nephew  Yahya  b. 

al-Fatb  ^ Musa.  jar.Cpm  . 

At  the  present  time^  there  still  exists  a fortress  some 
60  km/  35  miles  to  the  east  of  Guadlaja  and  m.  70  km/ 
40  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Cuenca,  called  Castro 
de  Santaver  (Ibn  Hayyin,  ed.  Makki,  341  n.  560). 
However,  we  have  no  information  which  might  allow 
us  to  acknowledge  or  to  deny  any  link  between  this 
citadel  and  our  Shantabariyya. 

BibltagTaphj:  In  addition  to  references  in 
the  text,  see  the  EP  arts.  *aed  al-iiahmAn.  3.  and 
al-andalhs,  at  vol._l,  490,  (Omar  Bencheikh) 
al-SHANTAMARI,  Abi.!  Yusuf  b. 

Sulayman  al-Andalusf  aJ-Na|twi,  Spanish  Muslim 
grammarian  and  philologist,  known  as  al-^AMam 
^-^hantamajj'  (the  first  epithet  from  his  hare-lip;  it 
became  a family  name,  and  his  eldest  son,  at 

Shantamariyya,  became  known  as  Ibn  al-A'lam),  bom 
at  §liaiitamariyyat  al-Qbarb  [?.Ur]  (modem  Faro,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Portugal)  in  410/1019,  died  at 
Seville  in  476/1083.  In  433/1041  he  moved  from  his 
home  town  to  Cordova,  where  he  studied,  and  became, 
in  his  turn,  a famed  master  in  the  fields  of  grammar, 
lexicography  and  classical  Arabic  poetry,  fields  which 
enjoyed  a great  florescence  in  the  Andalus  of  his  time. 
In  the  years  before  his  death,  he  became  blind. 

He  was  a prolific  author  (see  Ibn  Khayr,  Fahrasa^ 
315,  3SS-9,  422,  432,  and  %ad,  O&mya,  178,  229), 
and  part  of  his  output  has  survived  till  today.  Amongst 
his  grammatlcai  workj.  were  his  ^hi  td-fatk  bayn 
ai-mushib  wa  FmushaA  wa  FTrjos^aia  al-zaiibiiTi}ya  (given 
in  al-MakkarT,  Majh^  iv,  77-9);  Jthi  hwHj 

K.  al-Mii^aia  ai-TOi^fd;  al-MaiJitdr  Ji  *t-nabw; 
A!  yf  Fitab  Sibawi^k  (ed,  Z/A.  Sultan,  Kuwayt 

1987);  and  fflarA  ai-Q^umdi  ii  \GAS,  ix,  90 

no.  10).  His  most  famdus  work  is  probably  the  ^arb 
dawdix^n  al-sitta  iii~^ahilty)^n  (authors  of  the 

Ma^aihkat  except  al-Haritb  b.  (Gd5,  ii,  109, 

112,  122,  ix,  265-6;  the  most  recent  edidons  are  those 
of  M.  *Abd  al-Mun'im  I^afadja,  1954,  and  of  Beirut 
1992;  and  there  are  separate  editions  of  each  of 
the  six  commentaries).  Al-Sbantamari  wrote  other 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Abu  Taminam  {^arb 
A.  H-Abl  ed-  *Air  Mufaddal  Ham- 

mudan,  Beirut-Darn ascus  1992;  and  Sh&rh  fiabth 
" Abii  Tammain),  as  well  on  verses  gathered  together 
in  gratniTiatical  works  (^arA  abydt  at-Qj^umat  ti 
GAS^  Lx,  90  no.  I 1 ; and  A”  ‘'Vyun  iii-dhohab 
jt  AtMA  Srhaw^k^  CH^",  ix,  60  no.  43,  ed.  with 
Sibawayh*5  KUdbj  Cairo  1316-17/1889-90)-  He  also 
compiled  a Fabrasa  and  an  opusculum  called 
at-anwd*  (resume  in  Jfhi  mutkuisiir  ai-iinwd%  For 

his  transmissions  of  grammar  and  poetry,  see  Ibn 
l^ayr,  305,  321,  324-5,  328-30,  333,  338,  340,  346- 
7,  389,  392,  398,  402-3. 

Bibiiographyi  Ibn  Ba^huwal,  ^ita^  no.  1391  — 
ed.  Cairo,  no.  1506;  Yakut,  Udabd\  xx,  60-1  no. 
35;  Ibn  I^allikan.  ed.  * Abbas,  vii,  81-3  no.  841; 
Dhahabi,  Syar  a'^lam  al-Tiubald'',  xviii,  555-7  no.  285; 
'Umari,  Ma$dlik  al-4ibfdr,  facs.  ed-  vii,  187-8;  Suyuti, 
Biig^yOy  ii,  356  no.  2178;  Makkari,  /Va/ft,  index;  Pons 
Boigiies,  Etisayo,  157-8  no.  118;  Brockelmann,  P, 
376-7,  S I,  542;  Ziriklr,  viii,  233;  KahhaJa,  Mu’adijtn, 
xiii,  302-3;  Sezgin,  diS,  ii,  109,  ix,  60;  EI^  an. 
ai-A^hm  (C.  Brockelmann);  M.  Marin,  Za  actwidad 
rntekcimi,  in  /fjtstoria  de  Espaba  Mmeridez  Pidal^  viii/ 1 
(Lur  reitios  de  Taijas)^  Madrid  1994,  533,  538; 
M.  Fierro,  HisUma  (k  hs  mil&res  y transmistires  imdalusies 
(in  course  of  publication). 

(Marieel  Fierro  and  Matajela  MAR^^f) 
SHANTAMABJYYAT  al-GHARB,  a town  of 


mediaeval  al -Andalus,  the  modem  Faro,  capital 
of  the  Algarve  province  [see  <34akb  al-andalus]  of 
southern  Portug^. 

It  passed  under  Arab  control  in  ghawwal  94/June 
713  after  the  capture  of  Seville.  Both  the  town  and 
the  region  took  on  the  name  of  Roman  antiquity, 
Ossonoba,  in  the  form  Ukb^unuba  or  better, 
L'k^ilnuba.  Then  from  the  4th/ 1 0th  century  there 
appears  the  name  Shantamariyya  or  Shanta  MarTlat 
al-Qharb,  and,  in  the  next  century,  §h.  H^run,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  town  at  that  time. 

These  two  quallficatives  enable  the  town  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  town  ^antamariyyat  al-Raain  or 
Sh.  al-Shark  sc.  Albarracin.  It  was  the  Christians 

who,  in  1 233,  corrupted  Harun  into  Faaron  or  Faarani, 
soon  afterwards  yielding  Faro. 

The  Arabic  sources  arc  hazy  about  the  town  and 
its  district  until  the  4th/ 10th  century,  describing 
it  then  a$  relatively  prosperous  [E.  Levi-EYovcn^al,  La 
descripdon  de  PEspa^te  d Ahmad  aPRd^^  in  al-And.,  viii 
[1953],  91;  Ibn  Hawkal,  ed.  Kramers,  115).  But  these 
same  sources  show  that  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd /9th 
century  and  the  opening  of  the  next  one,  a dynasty 
of  muwaUad  origin,  the  Banu  Bakr  b.  Zadlafa,  restored 
the  town,  which  became  the  capital  of  a sort  of  small, 
autonomous  state  during  the  amirate  of  *Abd  AUaii 
and  the  beginning  of  that  of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  III  (Ibn 
^idharr,  B^dn^  ed.  Dozy,  re-ed.  G.S,  Colin  and  Levi- 
Pfovcn^al,  Leiden  1948-51,  ii,  137)  until  317/929. 
Shantamariyya  lost  its  posidon  as  the  first  town  of 
the  Algarve  to  Silves  [see  in  the  course  of  the 

4th/ 1 0th  century,  though  it  remained  the  seat  of  a 
bddi  (J.D.  Domingues,  Ossonoba  na  epoca  drabe^  in 
do  Muninpto  de  Ahm,  Faro  1972,  37-8).  It  again  became 
the  capital  of  a petty  state  in  the  period  of  the  Multdi 
al-Tawd^^  under  the  rule  of  Sa‘rd  b.  Hardn 

(417-33/1026-42)  aoid  then  of  his  son  Muhammad 
until  443/1652,  when  Shantamariyya.  like  all  the 
region,  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  ‘Abbadids 
of  Seville.  It  is  mentioned  under  ensuing  dynasties, 
such  as  the  Almoravids  and  the  next  period  of  Taifas^ 
for  a brief  while  under  the  authority  of  the  SolT  Ibn 
I^sr  of  Silves— and  then  the  Almohades.  It  was  one 
of  the  last  towns  of  the  Algarve  to  fall,  in  647  / 1 249, 
to  Alfonso  III  of  Portugal. 

The  town  remained  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
Yah^ubr  Arabs  who  came  there  at  the  dme  of  the 
conquest,  but  several  bloody  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
^Abd  al-Rahman  I and  the  latter's  killing  of  the  chief 
of  the  Abu  3-$abbah  al-Yamam  clan  in  163/779-80 
weakened  this  group,  which  fell  back  on  Niebla  and 
Silves.  The  seizure  of  power,  in  the  886s,  by  the  Banu 
Bakr  b.  Zadlafa  marked  the  ascendancy,  as  a local 
power,  of  the  mawatiadun^  who  'transformed  the  town 
into  a fortress”  {bkn}  (Ibn  ''I^Sii',  ioc.  rif.).  This 
reconstruction  was  part  of  a general  movement  of 
expansion  and  prosperity  in  the  AJ^irve  during  ‘Abd 
AJl^'^s  amirate  inspired  by  local  forces  (Ibn  Hayyan, 

MukkibiSf  ed.  1979,  96).  The  seizure  of  power  by  other 
tnmtialbidun  during  the  5th/ 1 1th  century  was  based  on 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  pilf^mage  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  mentioned  by  al-KazwTnf  [Atkdf^  ed.  Wiisienfeld, 

394)  and  al-Himyari  (ed.  and  tr.  Levi-Proven^al,l^l^-CO^ 
Im  Peninsule  ibirique  au  Moym  Age  d'apris  te  “JCitdb  Rawd 
ai-MPldT*\  Leiden  1938,  text  115,  tr.  140),  which  was 
to  last  till  the  Christian  reconquest  (Alfonso  X,  Cm^as 
de  .&in£a  Maria,  ed.  W.  Mettmann,  Coimbra  1959,  no. 

183)  and  in  which  both  Christians  and  Muslims, 
probably  muwaUadun^  took  part.  Arabic  authors  like 
aJ-Idrisf  evoke  the  florescence  of  the  Muslim  com- 
munity, shown  by  at  least  a congregational  mosque, 
a mosque  of  the  quarter  and  a sort  of  assembly 
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For  intcUectua]  life,  we  know  of  the  names 
of  some  well-known  poets  and  writers  from  there* 
such  , as  n bn  SaJih  al-ShantamarT  in  the  7th/ 1 3th 
ccntujy,  some  famous  there  and  the  importance 

of  the  town  and  its  district  for  The  town  also 

flourished  economically  through  its  position  as  a port, 
with  al-Himyaj-T  {loc.  iff.)  mentioning  that  the  port  was 
frequented  by  ships  and  had  a dockyard  for  naval 
construction  {dSr  nl-sina^a).  Maritime  activity  increased 
in  the  6th/ 12th  century  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Banu  Harun*  who*  like  other  Taifas  of  the  coastlands* 
had  fleets  and  dockyards  supplied  by  the  plantations 
of  pines  on  the  islands  and  in  the  hinterland  of  the 
town.  Its  site  along  a lagoon  favoured  fishing*  an 
acri\'ity  stimulated  by  the  pilgrimage*  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  figs  and  grapes  and  production  of  oil  had 
a commercial  orientation  towards  al-Andalus,  the 
Maghrib  and  Egypt. 

The  town  itself  faced  both  landwards  and  seawards, 
being  "built  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean*  with  its  walls 
bathed  by  the  waves  of  the  high  dde”  (al-ldrisT*  Opus 
geograpkictmi^  Naple$-Rome  1975,  text  543*  tr,  Do3iy 
and  dc  Goejc*  Iksmpttati  de  gi  de  r£spdgtu!, 

repr.  Leiden  1968*  217),  The  mediaeval  walls,  largely 
rebuilt  by  the  Christians  in  the  13th  century,  have 
retained*  to  the  north-west  of  the  town*  traces  of  a 
gate  topped  by  a Norman  arch*  leading  one  to  think 
that  the  internal  area  of  about  9,5  ha  corresponds  to 
the  Islamic  madifi4i  (B.  Pavon  Maldonado,  Ciudadis  y 
iusomusuitTuinas.  CFonkas  de  par  ei  sut  df 

Portvgai^  in  de  Artg  j Atqut^hgm^  v [Madrid 

1993]*  71-9).  The  sites  of  the  cathedral*  built  two 
years  after  the  reconquest  of  the  town,  and  the 
fortre^*  protecting  access  to  the  seashore*  correspond 
respeenvely  to  the  sites  of  the  Great  Mosque  and  the 
Muslim 

In  1252  the  town  was  placed  under  the  protec  don 
of  Alfonso  X of  Castile*  protector  of  the  Muslim  ruler 
Ibn  Mahfuz.  Once  it  returned  to  Portuguese  hands 
in  1266*  endowed  with  chartens,  it  speedily  resumed 
its  maritime  role. 

Bihii&graphj  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  text):  1.  Sources,  See  also  ^azwlnl*  tr.  F.R. 
Castro*  El  Oeddenie  de  al-Andalus  m W Adtdr  al-BUdd 
de  {}203'}283)f  1990, 

2.  Studies,  J.C,  Garcia*  O espa^o  mrdkval  da 
Re^onquista  na  Sudsste  da  Penimuh  Ibirkay  Lisbon  1986, 
C.  Tonres*  O Garb  al-AndabiZy  in  J.  Mattoso*  Historia 
de  P&rtt^al^  Lisbon  1992,  I*  362-447;  Gh.  Picard, 
Histam  de  VEspa^  ocddentale  tt  du  Pnrtugal  d Pipaque 
mustdmofu,  Paris  1995;  idem*  L^'essor  des  laealties  de 
PAlgatve  d Plaque  musulmane  {KP~XIiP  hfcfc)*  in  Cahiers 
d'Histaire^  jocevii  (Lyons  1992)*  3-21;  A Sidarus,  O 
Aknt^o  duranie  a grande  ^si^nda  lusomufuknana  da 
skala  IX/ Xf  in  Nos  e a Histdtia.  Aetas  da  Eneantra 
R^ional  de  Hist&ria^  Univ.  of  Evora*  Jan.  1990*  Evora 
1990*  31-44.  (Ca,  Pjcaro) 

SHANTAMARIYYAT  al-SHARK.  a name  often 
confused  in  the  sources  with  Shantabariyya,  which 
corresponds  to  the  depopulated  modem  place  name 
Santaver  in  Cuenca  province.  al -Shark  (thus  to 
distinguish  it  from  al-Qbarb)  corresponds  to 

modem  Albarracin,  a small  town  45  kjm/28  miles 
from  Teruel*  in  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Aragon.  The  town  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
Hawwara  Berber  family  of  the  Banu  Ra^In  [^,ifj*  who 
were  established  at  an  unknown  date  in  the  Salila, 
the  fertile  district  around  Albarracin.  The  supposed 
ancestor  RazTn  al-Bumusf  is  said  to  have  come  with 
the  conqueror  Taril;:  b.  Ziyad,  and  was  then  given 
land  at  Cordova.  His  alleged  descendants  (since  Ibn 
Hazm  seems  to  deny  the  connection)  governed  the 


Sahla  with  more  or  less  loyalty  to  the  Umayyads. 
After  a revolt  of  the  Sahla  in  346/957-S  beaded  by 
Marw^n  b.  Hudhayl  b.  Razm,  the  family  submitted 
to  "Abd  al-Rahman  IIL  In  361/972  YahyS  b.  Hudhayl 
and  his  Sons,  and  Marwin^s  four  sons*  obtained  from 
al-Hakam  11  a grant,  in  favour  of  the  latter*  of  the 
^amai  of  their  father*  and  three  years  later*  the  nine 
sons  of  Yabya  likewise  obtained  a grant  of  their  father’s 
heritage. 

During  the  crisis  of  the  caliphate,  in  403/1012*13 
a member  of  the  family*  Abu  Muhammad  Hudhayl 
b.  ‘Abd  al-Malik*  called  Ibn  al-A^la^*  proclaimed  his 
independence  as  hd^ib,  with  the  tides  aJ-Dawla 
and  Dbu  M-Ma^dayn.  Sulayman  al-Musta‘Tn*  the 
"caliph  of  the  Berbei^”*  confirmed  him  in  his  lands, 
but  also  reproached  him*  probably  for  not  being  able 
to  intervene  in  his  favour.  From  the  next  year 
onwards*  Hudhayl  built*  or  rebuilt,  his  little  capital, 
Sbantamariyya,  whose  name,  hitherto  unknown,  since 
only  Sahla  is  found,  suggests  the  presence,  otherw^e 
imperfectly  known,  of  a Mozarab  community.  Hudhayl 
maintained  himself*  staying  apart  from  the  wars  of 
the  Taifas*  and  fending  off  al-Mundhir  of  Saragossa* 
who  coveted  his  territories.  The  sources  praise  his 
good  qualides  and  the  prosperity'  he  brought  to  his 
principality. 

When  in  436/1044-5  he  died  after  a reign  of  over 
30  years,  his  son  *Abd  al-Malik*  called  in  hb  father’s 
life  time  Hus^m  aJ-Dawla  and  then  subsequently  Djabr 
al-Dawla*  al-Hatijib  Dbu  4-Riyasatayn*  succeeded  him* 
with  an  even  longer  reign  of  58  solar  years.  The 
sources  regard  him  harshly*  but  the  times  were 
certainly  now  less  propitious.  He  may  possibly  early 
have  suffered  attacks  from  Castile,  though  the  notice 
of  Ibn  al-KardabOs  that  Ferdinand  {1037-65)  is  said 
to  have  taken  Sbstntamariyya*  balad  fbn  Ra^n^  is 
unconfirmed  elsewhere.  After  the  capture  of  Toledo 
by  Alfonso  VI  (478/1085),  he  had  to  accept  with  a 
good  grace  the  insults  of  the  Christian  king,  who  sent 
him  a monkey  in  exchange  for  his  presents.  His 
vacillating  policy  reveals  the  feebleness  of  his  miniature 
principality. 

After  Zallaka  (479/1086),  he  ceased  paying  tribute 
to  Castile-Ijcon,  but  three  years  later  had  to  accord 
it  to  the  Gid.  In  1092  he  annexed  Murviedo  (Sagonta), 
and  concluded  a treaty  of  friendly  neutrality  with  the 
Cid.  VVhen  the  latter  besieged  Valencia,  *Abd  al-Mallk 
tried  to  ally*  early  in  1093*  with  the  king  of  Aragon 
in  order  to  help  him  occupy  the  town.  But  the  Cid, 
warned  by  the  Aragonese*  invaded  'Abd  al -Malik’s 
lands,  and  forced  him  to  help  in  the  siege  of  Valencia, 
which  feU  in  June  1094.  He  then  allied  with  the 
Almoravids  who  came  to  besiege  Valencia  (487/ 
autumn  1094],  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cuarte* 
from  which  he  fled.  When  'Abd  al-Malik  died  in 
496/ 1103*  hb  son  Husam  al-Dawla  YahyS  succeeded 
him.  But  with  Valencia  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almora^nds*  the  governor  Abu  *Abd  Allah  Ibn  Fatima 
deposed  Yahya  and  annexed  his  state  (497/1104). 

Cd,  1 1 70  Albarracin  passed  into  Cbristian  control* 
either*  according  to  the  traditional  account*  handed 
over  by  Ibn  MardanTsh  Lobo  or  Lope  to  the 

lord  of  Navarre,  Pedro  Ruiz  de  Azagra,  or*  according 
to  J.M.  Lacarra*  by  a Navatrese  conquest.  In  1172 
the  bishopric  of  Albarracin  was  set  up*  but — reflecting 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  divisions 
and  the  probable  disappearance  by  now  of  the 
Mozarabs  of  the  district — the  bishop  was  first  given 
the  title  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Arcavica  (Aremdemse), 
before  this  was  corrected  to  that  of  Segobriga 
{Segabrketise).  Henceforth*  the  region  formed  a petty 
independent  slate*  under  Chrbtian  lotds*  the  Azagras 
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arid  then  the  l^ras^  untit  Pedro  III  of  Aragon's  ( 
conquest  of  1284,  though  Albairacin  was  not  dehnitety 
incorporated  under|pthe  Aragonese  crown  tiU  1370. 
During  this  period,  'the  presence  of  Mudejars  is  as 
hypothetical  as  that  of  Mozarabs  in  the  preceding 
one.  It  would  appear,  rather,  that  the  region’s  MusUm 
population  had  been  evacuated  for  strategic  reasons, 
to  the  proximity  of  Valencia,  under  Muslim  control 
until  1238,  and  that  the  Mudejar  presence  attested 
at  the  end  of  the  mediaeval  perii^  results,  as  at 
Teruel,  from  the  esiabUshmeni  there  of  Muslims  from 
other  Christian  zones  and  former  captives,  settled  for 
economic  reasons, 

Bibliographjn  1.  Sources.  Chronique  anonyma  des 
Tins  taipis,  cd,  Lcvi-Proven^al,  appx.  to  Ibn  "Idh^, 
hi,  307-11,  tr.  idem,  Fn^ments  d^une  chronique 
appx-  2 to  Dozy,  iil,  Leiden  1932,  229-31, 

tr.  F,  Maillo  S^gado,  Madrid  1991,  57-62;  Ibn 
Hazm,  Qjamhamt  unsdb  al-^arab^  Cairo  1962,  499- 
500;  Ibn  Bass^m,  Dhakhira,  ed.  'Abbas,  i,  lOS-9,  v, 
109-211;  Ibn  aMAbbar,  Hulta,  ed,  'Abbas,  i,  108-9, 

V,  109-21  1;  Ibn  al-Abbar,  Hulln^  ed.  Mu'nis,  ^Caiio 
1985,  no.  129,  ii,  108-15;  Ibn  'Idharl.  ed.  Colin 
and  t^-Provengal,  221,  tr,  Fagnan,  367;  ^cd,  Levi- 
Provengal,  ii,  181-4,  tr.  Maillo,  Salamanca  1993, 
155-7,  ed.  ^AbbSs,  '-^Beirut  1980,  ii,  43,  tr.  Huici 
Miranda,  Valencia  1963,  104-5;  Ibn  al-Khatib, 
dW/,  Rabat  1934,  236-9,  tr.  Hocnerbach,  383-93; 
Dabbh  cd.  Codera  and  Ribera,  113  no. 

256,  Cairo  1967,  i23b;  Ibn  I;^ayyan,  Mtdukibis,  ed. 
Makkr,  234,  vol.  v,  278,  309,  tr.  Viguera  and 
Corriente,  211,  269;  ed.  Beirut  1965; 

tr,  Garcia  Gomez,  £7  Cai^ata  df  Cdrdabn  en  d 
de  Ibn  Madrid  1967,  94,  244; 

Ibn  aJ-Kardabus,  ed.  'Abb3idr,  in  RJEI 

Madrid,  xiii  (1965-6),  75,  87-8,  113,  tr.  Maillo, 
Madrid  1986,  97,  108-10,  139;  Nuwayrf, 
ed.  and  partial  tr.  Caspar  Remiro,  Granada  1917, 
text  108,  tr.  110, 

2.  Studies.  M.  Almagro  Basch  (ed,),  Historia  de 
AlbnTrn^in  j Ju  Teruel  1959  (vol.  ii,  J.  Bosch- 
Vila;  iii4v,  Almagro);  Dozy,  Hist.,  ed,  Lm-Piovcn^al, 
iii,  121;  A.  Prieto  dc  Vlves,  L&s  tk  tm^,  Madrid 
1 926;  J.M.  Lacarra,  H Lobo  de  Murcia  y d sctknm 
de  Albrnmcm,  in  Estudios  dedkados  a Almende^c  Pidai, 
Madrid  1952,  iit,  515-26;  P.  Gukbard,  Stmeturej 
scciaks  ^^orientaks^*  et  ^^&cddmtaks  **  dans  I'Espagng  mmul- 
rmnCi  Faris-The  Hague  1977,  27 1 ; idem,  Lss  musulmans 
de  Vaience  et  la  Recmquista^  Damascus  1 990- 1 , index 
s.v.  AlbarracLn;  D.  Wasserstein,  The  fisc  and  fail  of 
the  Fatfy  Princeton  1985,  93;  E.  Mazano 

Moreno,  /a  jrantera  de  rd-Andaim  m ipoca  de  ias  bma- 
siones  magrebies,  Madrid  J 992,  65-9;  eadem,  in  Los  | 
Reinos  de  Taifas.  Ai-Andalas  m el  sighs  A7,  Madrid  | 
1994,  81-3;  MX.  Ledesma  Rubio,  L^s  mudjjares  f 
aragoneses:  de  la  camjwencis  a la  Tuptura^  in  Destkrros  ( 
ar£^7teses.  /.  fudosy  AfarisceSf  Saragossa  1 988,  1 7 1 -88,  J 
esp.  175,  177;  M.T.  Ferrer  i Maliol,  Les  Mudejars  \ 
de  la  Caurmne  d^Aragqney  in  RMMM^  bdii-bdv  (1992),  | 
173-94^  esp.  182;  J.L.  Corral  Lafuente,  Las  ciudades 
de  la  Marca  Superior  de  al-Andalus.,  in  Simposio 
Intemadortal  sobre  la  ciudad  islamicOy  Saragossa  1991, 
253-85.  _ (X'P-  MouInat) 

SHANTARIN,  Sa-vtarem,  a town  in  Portugal 
and  chef-lieu  of  a district^  held  by  the  Muslims  until 
the  m]d-6th/l2th  century.  It  is  situated  on  a plateau 
with  escarpments  100  m/340  feet  high,  on  the  shore 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  a littic  distance  before 
it  empties  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  district,  sprinkled  with  k^rim  {<  Ar.  al-^as^rd} 
fertilised  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river.  It  was  already 
weU-known  to  the  Arabic  geographers  under  its  name. 


of  Latin  origin,  of  a)-Batata  (>  Port.  Valada,  AJvalade), 
and  had  always  held  a strategic  role  in  the  commu- 
nications between  the  north  and  south  of  the  country. 

Its  main  Arabic  name  stems  from  the  name  in  Low 
Latin,  connected  with  a saint,  *5hniflr£n  (Costa,  Santa 
/rict),  which  superseded  the  Roman  name  ScaUabis, 
being  the  site  of  an  important  corwentus  of  the  Iberian 
province  of  Lusitania.  In  Islamic  times,  it  kept  its  sta- 
tus as  the  capital  of  a district  {kura\  whose  fate  was 
linked,  in  different  ways,  with  those  of  Coimbra 
(I^uiumriya  to  the  north  and  Xsbon  (aJ-U^bQna 

[g,£^.J)  to  the  south. 

The  town  must  have  been  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
at  some  time  in  95-6/714-15,  at  the  same  time  as 
all  the  west  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  According 
to  the  lost  chronicle  of  Ibn  Muzayn  (Stives  and  Seville, 

5th/ 1 1th  century),  preserved  in  a Moroccan  source 
of  the  llth/l7th  century  (Dozy,  Reeherches^y  i,  73-4 
and  p,  TV  of  Appx.),  Santarem  is  said  to  have 
benefited,  together  with  Coimbra,  from  a treaty 
of  capitulation  which  guaranteed  a considerable 
autonomy,  probably  analogous  to  the  well-known 
concession  to  the  Visigothic  duke  Theodomir/Tudmir 
for  the  territories  wluch  he  controlled  at  the  other 
side  of  the  peninsula,  Murcia/ Mursiya.  This  treaty 
was  a determining  factor  from  the  viewpoint  of 
population  patterns,  given  that  there  were  not,  to  the 
north  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  territory  now  within 
Portugal,  Arab  colonists  establLshed  like  those  in  the 
southern  districts  of  Bcja/Ba^a  [9.?^.]  and  Ocsonoba/ 
UksbDnuba  Consequently,  Islamisation  was  on 

a much  reduced  scale,  and  ^e  Arabisation  of  the 
indigenous  people,  who  became  Mozarabs  was 

the  result  of  economic  and  administrative  factors  and 
the  influence  of  the  vigorous  civilisadon  of  al-Andalus 
rather  than  from  the  presence  of  Muslim  colonisls 
from  outside. 

At  the  same  time,  the  politico- mil  it  ary  history 
of  all  the  territory  between  the  Ta^is  and  the  Douro 
was  characterised  by  a constant  confrontation  between 
the  Muslims  in  the  south  and  the  Christians  in 
the  north,  and  even  by  alternations  of  power,  whilst 
the  local  population  remained  passive  onlookers.  The 
sources  mention  no  participation  by  this  region  in  the 
jnany  movements  for  autonomy  and  challenge  to 
the  central  government  in  Cordova  which  punctuated 
the  history  of  the  regions  to  the  south  of  the  great 
river.  The  definitive  conquest  of  Shantarfn  by  the 
Christians  in  gh^wwal  54 1 / March  1147  was  to 
be  decisive  for  their  advance  southwards  and  the 
stabilisation  of  the  frontier  along  the  line  of  the  Tagus. 

The  last  major  siege  of  the  town,  led  by  the  Almohad 
caliph  Abu  Ya'kub  Yusuf  in  580/1 184,  cost  him 
his  life  (Dozy,  op^  riV.,  ii,  443-80;  Huici,  Almohades). 

Despite  the  feeble  Arab  and  Muslim  presence  there, 
Shantajfn  produced  several  litterateurs  during  the 
literary  and  intellectual  belie  epoque  of  the  Aftasids 
of  Badajoz  and  in  the  wake,  probably,  of  the  politico- 
judicial  authority  exercised  by  the  celebrated  and 
Q^b  Abu  'Umar  Ibn  'Abd  al-Barr  [q.o.].  Thus  poets 
included  the  younger  son  of  the  latter,  Abu  'Abd 
AUlh  Muhammad,  Abu  'Umar  Yusuf  b.  and 

Ibn  Sara  '(d.  517/1124).  Above  ail,  there  was  Ibn  H^  COITI 
Bass^  al-Shantarlnf  (d.  542/1147  j^wel 

in  the  crown  of  the  town's  bterary  men.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  article  on  him  in  this  Ettcychpaedia, 
one  may  mention  four  large-scale  works  on  him  and 
on  his  Pbakljira,  not  counting  the  exceilent  complete 
edition  of  Ihs^  'AbbSs,  8 vols.,  Beirut  1979:  H.Y.H. 
Kharvush.  Ibn  Bassdm  ...,  'Amman  1984;  two  doctoral 
theses,  by  'A. AM.  Djamal  al-Dm,  Madrid  Univ.  1977 
(cf.  Awrdk,  ii  [Madrid  1979]),  and  Bakir, 
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Glasgow  1993  (cf.  xii  [1994]);  plus  a master’s 

dissertation  by  E.  I^pyrina-Koroleva,  Moscow  1994, 
Whilst  the  first  two  works  concentrate  mainly  on  the 
abundant  historical  sources  of  the  the 

remaining  two  deal  directly  with  the  intrinsic  literary 
value  of  the  famous  anthology. 

During  the  period  of  Christian  domination,  the 
Muslim  Mudgares  were  by  no  means  concentrated 
exclusively  within  the  mourarias  of  Santarem,  and  they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  general  economic  activities 
of  the  mouros  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal. 

Combining  the  Arabic  geographical  texts  and  the 
mediaeval  Christian  sources,  the  configuration  of 
the  town  in  Islamic  limes  can  be  approximately 
reconstituted.  There  was  a strongly  defended  fortress 
(Atm,  kata)^  with  ramparts  and  towers,  perched  on  an 
inaccessible  rocky  spur.  The  madtna  was  there,  as  also 
the  congregational  mosque  (very  likely  built  by 
al-Hakam  I,  180-206/796-822),  later  turned  into  the 
church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  Alca^ova  (<  al-i^aha).  At  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  was 
a suburb  attested  at  least  since  the  middle  of  the 
4th/ 1 0th  century;  this  is  the  modem  Ribeira  quarter, 
formerly  also  called  S^sstrigp  and  the  location  of  one 
of  the  two  Muslim  quarters.  Certain  traces  could 
possibly  reveal  the  exbtence  of  another  urban  nucleus 
extra  muroSy  in  the  eastern  part,  around  the  Marvila 
quarter,  which  was  the  heart  of  the  Christian  town 
and  to  the  north-west  of  which  was  located  the  second 
and  more  lasting  mouraria.  The  modest  suburb  called 
Alfange  (<  eU-hanoiti  “serpent”),  which  grew  up,  like 
the  Ribeira  suburb,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  projecting  elevation,  to  the  south, 
does  not  necessarily  date  from  the  Islamic  period.  As 
elsewhere  in  al-Andalus,  this  place-name  could  refer 
to  a simple  gate  giving  on  to  the  ravine  and  the 
tortuous  pathway  leading  up  to  it  {B&b  al-hanadl)- 
Moreover,  the  Ermida  da  N.S.  do  MonUy  from  its  strategic  | 
position,  its  dominating  role  and  its  ancientness,  could  . 
well  represent  the  later  evolution  of  a little  r&bita  or  i 
zdwiya.  I 

Bibliography:  J.G.  Domingues,  Descrifoes  de  | 
Santarem  nos  historiografos  e geogrqfos  drabeSy  in  Letras  e | 
ArteSy  suppl.  to  the  newspaper  Novidades  of  6 July  j 
1974,  Lisbon;  idem,  A invasdo  drabe  do  extremo  Ocidente 
Peninsidaxy  in;  A.J.  da  Costa,  Santa  Iria  e Santarem,  . 
in  Rev.  Port,  de  Histdriay  xiv  (Coimbra  1974),  1-63; 
J.M.  Garvia,  Em  tomo  de  **Scallabis*\  in  Santarem,  a 
cidade  e os  homenSy  Santarem  1977,  65-77;  A.  Huici  I 
Miranda,  Las  Abnohades  en  Portugaly  in  Anais  da  Acad. 
Port,  de  Histdria'y  M.A.V.R.  Beirante,  Santarem  medieval, 
Lisbon  1980;  Dbikr  akhbdr  al-Andalus/  Una  descripcidn 
andnima  de  al-AndaluSy  ed.  and  tr.  L,  Molina,  Madrid 
1983,  Ch.  Picard,  Les  mozarabes  dans  VOccident  Iberique, 
in  REly  li  (1983),  77-88;  A.G.M.  Borges,  As  *^kubbas** 
alenujanasy  in  / Congresso  do  Alent^o,  Beja-^^vora  1985, 
i,  199-212;  A.B.  Coelho,  Portugal  na  Espanha 
musulmarudy  Lisbon  1988;  A.  Sidarus,  Um  texto  drabe  \ 
do  secub  X sobre  ...  os  movimentos  muladis  e berberes  no  | 
Sudoeste  Peninsular,  in  A cidade  de  ^vora,  xlv-1,  nos. 
71-6  (1988-93),  7-37;  Picard,  Qwlques  aspects  des 
rebtions  entre  Chretiens  et  musubnans  ...,  in  Cahiers 
d'HisUnre  de  Saint- Etienne,  Saint-Eiienne  1990,  5-26;  i 
Sidarus,  Fracfdo  de  dinar  de  Ibn  Wazir  de  ^vora,  in 
XVALMVSy  xiv  (Oporto  1992);  idem,  Novos  dados  sobre 
Ibn  Qasi  de  SUves  e as  “taifas**  almordvidas,  in  I jfomadas  » 
de  SibeSy  Silves  1992,  35-40;  idem,  Santarem  d Pepoque  i 
islamique,  forthcoming;  FScard,  Histoire  de  PEspagne  \ 
occidentab  et  du  Portugal  d Pepoque  islamiquey  in  press,  i 

(A.  Sidarus) 

SHAPUR  (p.),  the  NP  form  of  MP  Shahpur  “king’s 


son”,  usually  Arabised  as  Sbabur,  S§bur,  Syriac 
ShabhSr.  Greek  or  lafiovp  (see  Justi,  Iranisches 

Namenbuchy  284  fl*.),  the  name  of  various  monarchs 
of  the  S&sanid  dynasty  in  pre-Islamic  Persia.  For  the 
detailed  history  of  their  reigns,  sec  sAsAnids.  Here, 
only  such  aspects  as  impinged  on  the  Arabs  will  be 
noted. 

Shapur  I,  son  of  Arda^Tr  PapakSn  (r.  239  or  241 
to  270  or  273)  is  known  in  Arabic  sources  as  Shapur 
al-Djunud  “Sh-  of  the  armies”  (c.g.  in  al-Tabari,  i, 
824,  tr.  Noldeke,  Gesch.  der  Perser  und  Araber,  28).  In 
the  Arabic  sources,  he  is  particularly  connected  with 
the  capture  from  the  Romans  and  the  sack  of  the 
Arab  city-state  of  northern  *Ir2lk,  Hatra  (Ar.  al-Hadr), 
which  had  been  under  Parthian  cultural  and  political 
influence.  Around  this  event  was  woven  a romantic 
story  (found  in  the  Khuddy-i  ndma  transmitted  by  Ibn 
al-Mukaffa*  [v-t']  and  in  an  Arabic  tradition  by 
Ibn  al-Kalbf)  that  the  city  was  betrayed  to  the  Persians 
by  the  local  ruler’s  daughter,  who  had  become 
enamoured  of  Shapur  (for  details,  see  al-hadr,  and 
C.E.  Bosworth,  ch.  Iran  and  the  Arabs,  in  Comb.  hist. 
Iran,  iii/l,  595-6).  This  Shapur  is  also  credited  by  the 
Arabic  geographers  and  historians  with  the  founda- 
tion of  various  cities  and  towns  of  Persia,  with 
compound  names  which  included  his  own,  such  as 
Djundishapur  [see  gondEshApCr]  (these  are  listed  in 
£/'  dot.  siApCr,  at  IV,  314a). 

Shapur  II,  son  of  Hormizd  II  (r.  309-79),  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  SasS.nid  emperors,  and  had 
considerable  contacts  with  the  Arabs  in  his  endeavours 
to  protect  the  fringes  of  his  Mesopotamian  provinces 
from  desert  Arab  marauders.  According  to  Arabic 
authorities  (including  Ibn  Kutayba,  al-Tabari,  al- 
Mas‘udr,  al-Tha*alibr.  etc.),  he  led  a punitive  expedition 
into  eastern  Arabia  against  such  tribes  as  the  *Abd 
al-Kays  and  the  ly^,  although  the  story  that  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  Medina  must  be  fictitious.  Arab 
captives  had  their  shoulders  pierced  or  dislocated, 
whence  Shapur’s  nickname  in  the  Arabic  sources  of 
Dhu  *1-Akt5f  “the  man  of  the  shoulder-blades”.  He  is 
likewise  described  as  constructing  a line  of  defensive 
forts,  walls  and  trenches  (the  kbarulak  Sdbur)  in  *Ir^k, 
along  the  desert  borders,  and  as  garrisoning  them,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  Romans  and  their  limitanei,  with 
Arabs  against  the  other  Arabs  within  the  desert  (cf. 
also  the  role  there  of  buflcr-statcs  like  that  of  the 
Lakhmids  of  Hira  [q.w^).  Again,  the  building  of  various 
cities  and  towns,  where  Roman  captives  were  settled, 
is  attributed  to  him  (see  EP  art.  ssiApCr,  at  IV,  314b- 
316a). 

§hapur  III,  son  of  ^apur  II  (r.  383-8),  figures  little 
in  the  Arabic  sources,  and  what  details  are  ascribed 
to  him  are  probably  due  to  confusion  with  the  pre- 
ceding ShapGrs. 

Bibliography:  In  addition  to  references  given 
in  the  article  and  in  sAsAnids,  see  R.N.  Frye,  ch. 
The  politkcd  histay  of  Iran  uruier  the  Sasemians,  in  Comb. 
hist.Jran,  iii/l,  116-80.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

SHAPUR,  the  name  of  a river  of  F5rs  in  south- 
ern Persia  and  also  of  the  mediaeval  Islamic 
town  of  Fars  which  was  the  chef-licu  of  the  district, 
of  Shapur  Khura.  r63Tp3flQ 

1.  The  river. 

This  is  also  called  the  Bijha'^Tir  (in  Thevenot,  Suite 
du  Voyage  de  Levant,  Paris  1674,  295:  Bouschavir; 
296:  Boschavir),  and  river  of  Tawwadj.  It  must  be 
identical  with  the  antique  Granis,  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
Indka,  39;  Pliny,  Nat.  hist.,  vi,  99.  The  lower  course, 
the  proper  river  of  Tawwadj,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  streams,  the  Sb^pur  and  the  Dalakr  Rod,  rising 
both  in  the  southwestern  border  mountains  of  the 
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Persian  plateau^  which  extend  along  the  Persian  Guir 
The  upper  course  k called  by  the  Arab  geographers 
Nahr  RatTn:  this  name  is,  very  likely,  found  in  Pliny, 
JVfflt.  hisi.f  vi,  111,  where  Dratinus  (with  var.  JRatuius) 
must,  however,  mean  the  river  down  to  its  mouth. 
This  statement  must  be  due  to  another  source  than 
luba,  on  whose  authority  the  Granis  was  mentioned 
in  vi,  99,  In  his  al-kuiubf  Mustawli  al^Kazwrnr 

seems  to  indicate  that  the  Ratln,  whose  source  is, 
according  to  him  as  well  as  to  ai-I^takhn,  in  the 
Upper  Humlyi^jaji  (aH^pakhri;  j^humayidjan)  district, 
is  a tributary  of  the  Shapur  Rud  (tr.  Le  Strange,  217: 
""It  is  a great  stream,  and  it  flows  into  the  ShapQr 
river,  its  length,  till  it  joins  the  ^apur  river  being 
10  leagues”.  By  this  way  of  putting  things,  he  can 
only  mean  that  the  river  of  TawwajJ  originates  from 
two  different  streams,  one  of  which  is  the  Ratm.  This, 
then,  must  be  the  older  name  for  either  the  ShapGr 
or  the  DalakT  Rud.  Al-I^taWirr  (120)  represents  these 
facts  in  the  same  manner;  there  it  is  said  that  the 
Ratrn  flows  through  the  district  of  al-ZTriyan  (with 
var.)  before  joining  the  ShapQr. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  system  are  the  Djirra  (or 
Djarghrit),  which  joins  the  ShapQr  on  the  left,  below 
l^isht,  and  the  Ikh^m.  The  name  of  the  latter 
(‘"’blue”)  may  have  originated  from  the  colouring 
property  of  its  watei^s,  mentioned  by  the  mediaeval 
geographers.  DjarshTk  is  the  older  name  of  the  Djirra 
river,  ^though  in  the  MiJzM  Djar^hi)^  and  Qjirra  are 
erroneously  described  as  two  different  streams.  The 
account  which  the  latter  work  gives  of  the  Djirra  is 
for  the  most  part  copied  from  I bn  al-Balkhrs  Fars- 
ttdma.  This  states  (ed.  Le  Strange,  15 1)  that  the  Nahr 
Djirra^  rising  in  the  Ma^am  district,  waters  the  lands 
of  Musdjan  and  ^irra,  and  part  of  Qh^i^didjln,  after 
which  it  joins  the  ^apDr.  In  addition,  aldstakhrf 
mentions  the  bridge  of  SabCtit,  under  which  the  river 
Djai^rk  flows  before  entering  the  ntatak  of  Khurra 
(Ibn  al-Balkhrs  Djiiral:  after  Khurra,  the  stream  passes 
into  Dadhtn,  where  it  unites  with  the  Ikh^m.  The 
Mu^Aa  makes  the  Djirra  join  the  ShipQr  and  the 
Djar^lk  the  IkhshFn:  as  its  author  erroneously  splits 
up  the  one  river  Dj arshrk-Dji rra  into  two,  his  account 
is  here  worthless. 

The  Ikhshin,  according  to  al-I^tajsbn  and  MustawfT, 
rises  in  the  Da^In  hills,  and  unites  with  the  ShapQr 
at  al-l5iunkan.  The  JVv^a  calls  it  a great  stream;  at 
present,  it  is  identitied  with  a httlc  water  course  to 
the  south-west  of  the  lake  of  Kazartin.  There  appears, 
then,  to  be  a difference  as  to  the  question,  whether 
the  I^aiihik  and  the  Ikh^rn  first  join  each  other, 
and  then  unite  with  the  river  of  Tawwa^j,  or  flow 
into  that  stream  each  apart. 

Concerning  the  Sbapur  itself,  the  faTs-rtania  (152) 
says  that  it  rises  in  the  mountain  region  {kuAvian)  of 
the  Bi^apur  district,  which  it  waters,  as  iso  Khi^t 
and  Drh  Malik.  It  flows  in  the  sea  (Persian  Gulf) 
between  Djan^bT  and  Mandisian.  This  account  is 
repeated  in  the  In  fars-ndma,  142,  the  Bi^apur 

district  is  said  to  have  its  water  from  “a  great  river, 
called  Rud-i  Biahaput”-  Owing  to  rice-plantations  being 
there,  its  water  is  unwholesome  {wakAtm  u Tmguwdr), 
A short  description  of  the  river  in  modem  times 
is  given  in  J,  Morieris  Second  Jouni^  ihrough  Persia  ... 
between  the  years  IS  10  and  1816,  London  49: 

"*a  river  wtuch  . . . having  pierced  into  the  plain  of  the 
Dashtistan,  at  length  falls  into  the  sea  at  Robilla.  It 
takes  its  source  near  the  site  of  Shape ur,  and  when 
it  begins  to  flow  is  fresh.  But  when  it  reaches  the 
mountains  it  passes  through  a salt  soil,  and  then  its 
waters  ...  become  brackish.  A lesser  stream  of  the 
same  river  branches  off  before  it  reaches  the  salt  soil, 


and  flows  pure  to  the  sea”. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  a short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Bugh^r,  near  the  frontier  of  the  district  of 
Arradi^-  Opposite  to  it  lies  the  island  of  Kharik,  on 
the  shipping  route  from  Ba^ra  to  India.  The  name 
Mandist^  in  the  Persian  geographers  is  connected  by 
Tomaschek  {Topogri^hische  Ertauierung  der  KUsten/ahri 
J^earchs^  in  SB  Ak.  exxi,  65)  with  the  Ekximonlani 

in  Ftiny,  jVa#.  hisL,  vi,  99.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
river  (Granis)  is  navigable  for  small  vessels.  Nowadays, 
the  principal  mouth  presents  difficuities  to  navi^tion 
because  of  its  shallows;  two  minor  mouths  can  be 
navigated  up  to  some  distance.  On  the  present 
conditions,  the  delta,  and  the  bitumen  wells  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  south  of  Dalakl,  see  Tomaschek, 
op.  cU. 

In  Antiquity,  there  was  on  the  Granis  a royal 
residence,  Taoke,  200  stadia  from  the  sea.  This  must 
be  the  same  as  the  mediaeval  Tawwadj  (or  Tawwaz), 
from  which  place  the  Shapur  is  named  river  of 
Tawwadj.  early  Islamic  times  it  was  an  important 
trade  city,  which  also  had  a considerable  textile 
industry;  the  stuffs  named  tawwa^tjya  were  weU -known 
(sec  R.B.  Sergeant,  Ixtamk  Beirut  1972,  52-3). 

This  tovm  belonged  to  the  district  of  Arda^rr  Khurra 
(Ibn  al-Balkhr,  Fars-ndma^  114).  During  the  6th/ 12th 
century,  the  place  had  already  declined;  in  MustawfTs 
time  {8th/ 1 4th  century)  it  was  totally  ruined.  Its  site 
can  not  exactly  be  determined;  nowadays  the  coast 
district  of  the  ^apur  river  is  called  Tawwadj.  Le 
Strange  thought  that  the  site  of  the  town  could  be 
identifled  wiA  the  present  Dih  Kuhn  a,  “the  chief 
town  of  the  (modern.)  Shabankara  sub-district  of  the 
Dashtistin  district”. 

On  another  Shapur  or  ShawQr,  a tributary  of  the 
Dizful  Rud,  see  kArOn,  at  IV,  675a. 

2.  The  town. 

This  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  district  Shlpur 
JGiunra  of  Firs.  According  to  al-MukaddasI,  it  was 
also  called  ^ahrastan;  its  older  name  is  Bishipur 
(from  Pahlawi  W^-SAdhpuhr).  A naive  etymology  is 
found  in  the  Mi^Aa,  whose  author,  Mustawit,  says, 
that  the  word  Br^hSpur  is  a contraction  of  bind-i  Shdpur 
"'building  of  Shapur”.  Ibn  al-Balkhu  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  original 
Bi^^Qr  (with  a long  i)  may  disappear  by  way  of 

tokm 

^ipur  Khurra,  the  area  watered  by  the  system  of 
the  Shapur-Ratln,  the  smallest  of  the  five  provinces 
of  FErs,  contained  besides  the  town  of  ^apQr  some 
other  important  localities,  c.g.  Kazarun  which 

was  regarded  as  its  chief  town  after  Shapur  had  fallen 
into  ruins,  in  addition  to  Nawbandadjan  and  ^irra. 

The  old  town  of  Shapur  was  situated  on  the  Shapur 
Rud,  at  the  road  from  Shiraz  to  the  sea,  to  the  north 
of  KSi^aran.  Mustawft  gives  its  situation  as  long.  86® 

15'j  lat.  20®.  Its  climate  belonged  to  the  or 

hot  region,  but  its  atmosphere  was  considered  not  to 
be  healthy  because  the  territory  of  the  city  was  shut 
in  by  the  mountains  from  the  northern  side.  The 
environs  were  fruitful;  they  produced,  besides  many 
kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers  also  silk,  the  mulberry  tree 
being  frequent  in  that  region.  Honey  and  wax  alsolf-COITI 
came  from  its  territory.  The  town  was  founded  by 
the  Sasattid  emperor  ShSpur  J.  It  was  one  of  the 
three  cities  where  he  setded  his  captives  of  war.  It 
has  been  supposed,  with  much  reason,  that  the 
emperor  made  use  of  the  skill  of  these  Roman  captives 
in  the  construction  of  his  buildings  and  also  in  the 
execution  of  his  famous  reliefs  that  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins.  These  reliefs  relate  to  the  campaigns  of 
against  the  Romans.  Three  later  rulers,  Bahram 
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Narseh  and  Kliusraw  11  also  added  each  a relier 
of  dtertiselves. 

These  works  of  art,  already  described  in  detail  by 
Morier,  have  also  been  noticed  by  the  mediaeval 
Islamic  geographers;  at  least,  they  men  don  a great 
statue,  standing  in  a cavern,  which  European  travellers 
were  able  to  identify, 

L(X:aJ  authorities  constmeted  a mythical  history  of 
the  city  from  before  the  times  of  its  SasSnid  rounder. 
It  was,  according  to  these  traditions,  origin aUy  built 
by  Tahmuralh,  at  a time  when  there  existed  in  Pars 
no  other  town  besides  Istakhr,  Later  on,  it  was  laid 
waste  by  Alexander,  to  be  only  renovated  by  Shapur  L 
The  name  of  Tahmuraih*®  foundation  had  been 
D,i3  (Ibn  aJ-Baiyir,  fars-ndma^  63,  142). 

The  Muslims  subdued  Shapur  Khurra  in  16/637, 
after  the  conquest  of  Tawwad^  and  the  battle  of 
Ri^ahr.  Bi^apur  is  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of 
the  disturbances  which  ensued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
caliphate  of  ^UthmSn  b.  "Ail^n;  the  insurrectiort  in 
F5.rs  (23/645-6)  against  the  Arabs  seems  to  have  been 
directed  for  some  time  from  Bi^apur  by  a brother 
of  the  governor  of  Pars,  who  had  fallen  in 

the  batde  of  Ri^ahr.  After  the  submission  of  the 
rebels,  the  inhabitants  of  BishSpCir  once  more  broke 
the  treaty;  hence  it  was  reduced  by  Abu  "l-MQsa  al- 
Ash^ari  and  ^Uihman  b.  Abi  1-*As. 

In  the  time  of  the  aJ-Mukaddasf  (end  of  the  4th/l()th 
century),  the  town  of  ^ahrast^i  or  Shapur  was  already 
decaying,  its  outskins  being  ruined;  the  environs, 
however,  were  well  cultivated.  He  noted  the  four  city 
gates  and  the  ditch,  also  the  outside 

the  city.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the 
mendoned  by  Ibn  al-BaJkhr,  whose  words  seem  to 
imply  chat  it  still  existed  when  he  wrote  (beginning 
of  the  6th/ 12th  century).  At  the  end  of  the  BOyrd 
rule,  the  Shabankara  chieftain  Abu  Sa*d  b.  Muham- 
mad b.  Mami  destroyed  ^apur,  but,  as  Ibn  al-BalkhT 
remarks,  in  his  time  the  (SaJ^iuk)  government  tried 
to  restore  the  damage.  These  endeavoui^  may  have 
had  an  effect  as  regards  the  district  as  a whole,  but 
the  city  of  $hapur  never  rose  from  its  ruins.  When 
Morier  visited  the  site  (1809),  he  found  only  a poor 
village,  DarTs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  remains. 
The  opinion  of  this  traveller,  that  the  town  may  have 
existed  dll  the  1 6th  century  of  the  Christian  era 
because  ics  name  occurs  in  a table  of  latitudes  and 
longitudes  in  the  Akiian,  carries  no  weight,  for 

such  a table  may  have  been  composed  from  older 
sources* 

On  the  other  foundadons  of  Shapur  1,  which  were 
called  after  his  name,  see  the  article  shApOr,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  town  of 
ghSpur  E^”ast,  according  to  the  fars-ndma  (63),  was 
situated  in  Kbuzistan,  near  al-Ashtar. 

Biblio^raphjff  (in  addition  to  references  quoted 
in  the  article):  TTie  articles  Dratinus  and  Grants  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  v,  1668,  vii,  1815;  Le  St  range,  Jh: 
hnds  gJ  ths  Eastern  259-63,  267;  Barbie  r 

de  Meynard,  Dictionnaire  ...  de  iu  Perse.,  142-3; 
P.  Schwars!,  hem  im  Mitteialter.,  7-8,  30  ff  ; Ritter, 
Erdhinde^  viii,  827  IT.;  J.  Morier,  A through 

Persia^  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor...  in  the  years  ISOS  and 
1809,  London  1812,  85  ff.,  375  ff.;  C.A.  de  Bode, 
Traoels  in  iMristan  and  Arahhlan,  1845,  i,  206  ff.; 
Flandin  et  Coste,  Voyage  en  Perse,  Paris  1851;  eidem, 
RehUian  da  Voyage,  ii,  248  IT.;  M.  Dieulafoy,  L'ari 
mttique  de  !a  Perse,  v,  119-20,  Pb.  xviii-xxi;  Sarre 
and  Herzfeld,  Iranische  FelsreUy},  1910,  213  ff..  Pis. 
xl-xJvi.  (V.P.  BCchner) 

SHAR,  a title  of  rulers  in  Central  Asia  and  what 
is  now  Afghamstan  during  the  early  Islamic  period 


and,  presumably,  in  pre-lslamic  times  also.  The  form 
sh^r  must  be  an  attempt  to  render  in  Arabic  orthog- 
raphy the  MP  and  NP  form  OP 

“ruler”,  and  not  from  “lion”;  sec  Marquart, 

Erdnsahr,  79). 

The  tide  appears  in  early  Islamic  texts  on  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  eastern  Iranian  fringes. 

Thus  the  Hudud  al-dlam,  tr.  Minorsky  105,  comm. 

327-8,  gives  Sbar  as  the  tide  of  the  ruler  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Gharcistan  in  northern  Afghanistan  [see 
^iar^istAnJ,  and  al-4j:akhrT,  271,  and  Ibn  Hawkal, 
ed.  Kramers,  443-4,  had  already  spoken  of  the  district 
as  Ghardj  al-Shiir  “the  mountainous  region  of  the 
Shar”;  these  rulers  were  vassals  of  first  the  S^m^ids 
and  then  of  the  Qhaznawids  (sec  M*  Na?im,  The  life 
and  8mes  of  SuMn  Mahmud  of  Cambridge  1931, 

60-2). 

The  title  was  also  borne  by  the  local  rulers  of 
Bamiyan  in  eastern  Afghanistan,  with  the 
al-dlam,  tr.  109,  comm.  341,  giving  it  in  the  form 
Shrr  [see  bAmivAn]. 

Finally,  the  rulers  of  the  branch  of  the  petty  dynasty 
of  AbQ  Dawfldids  or  BanT^Qrids  [q.o.  in  Suppl.]  which 
ruled  in  Khuttal,  to  the  north  of  the  upper  Oxus  [see 
KHtiTTALSN],  bore  the  ritle  Shlr-i  Khultal^,  according 
to  Ibn  Khurr adld h bih . 40,  cf.  Marquart,  Erdnsahr, 

301. 

Bihliography':  Given  in  the  article, 

(C*E.  Bos  worth) 

SHAm  (a.)  "hair,  pelt”. 

1*  General. 

The  Arab  poets,  pre-lslamic  as  well  as  post-IsLamic, 
often  describe  the  hair  of  the  women  with  whom  they 
have  fallen  in  love  (al-*Askarir,  Dfwan  ai-tm/dm,  ii,  229; 
aJ-Raf!h*,  aPMuhihh  wa  'l-mapbub,  i,  16-58;  aJ-NuwayrT, 

Mhdya^  fann  2,  kism  1 , bab  2;  J.  Sadan,  Maidm^s  hair 
and  sta^  skies,  in  fOS,  xi  [1991],  57-88).  The  context 
in  which  these  descriptions  are  found  shows  a fairly 
clear  situation:  the  hair  of  the  heads  of  beautiful 
women  is  observed  by  lovers  away  from  the  house, 
in  the  open  air,  on  the  public  road,  etc.  Sometimes 
the  belles  let  their  hair  run  down  to  their  feet,  some- 
times they  hide  their  identity  and  that  of  their  lover 
by  unbraiding  and  letting  flow  their  hair  around  their 
own  bodies  and  those  of  their  lovers.  This  comes 
from  their  fear  of  being  seen  with  their  1 overs  by 
passe is-by  and  calumniators*  This  poetic  reality,  which 
reflects  a residue  of  ancient  motifs  rather  than  scenes 
of  everyday  life,  is  given  real  shape  by  iconography, 
above  all,  that  of  the  Fatimid  period  (a  woman  with 
Jong  hair  flowing  down  to,  or  almost  to  the  ground, 
in  four  clearly-distinguished  tresses;  D.S*  Rice,  A draamig 
of  the  Fdlimid  period,  in  xxi  [1958],  31-9). 

Moreover,  this  iconography  shows  diverse  manners  of 
coiffure,  like  curls  of  hair  in  the  form  of  hooks  (either 
the  letter  or  wdw,  grosso  modo,  or  other  letters,  or 
“scorpions”,  in  the  Language  of  the  poet  AbO  Nuwa*s; 
seej*  Bencheikh,  Poisks  haoehiqtas,  in  BEO,  xviii  [1963-4], 

68-1)  over  the  temples,  a style  which  began  at  the 
court  ofal-Amm  (d.  198/813;  see  al-Mas'udi,  ed.  Pellat, 

§ 3451:  asdd^).  In  most  of  these  cases,  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  slave  girls  in  interiors. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  duties  of  a woman  faithfuli3f-C0m 
to  the  Islamic  Jaw  is  to  cover  her  hair  and  the  nape 
of  her  neck  whenever  she  goes  outside  [see  Hip] a®]. 

This  question  has  become  one  of  the  symbols  of  the 
struggles  of  contemporary  Islamic  fundamentalist  circles 
for  the  piety  and  purity  of  the  family.  This  symbol 
is  strongly  opposed  by  those  circles  who  do  not 
consider  these  teachings  about  female  shame  as  an 
integral  and  rigorous  part  of  the  authentic  religious 
tradition.  Now,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Islam,  such 
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as  the  prohibition  for  women  of  adding  wigs  or 
hairpieces  to  their  natural  covering  of  hair,  are  very 
clear,  and  can  only  develop  into  a fascinating  clash 
between  the  ancient  religious  traditions  and  Western 
tastes  and  concepts  of  beauty  care  (see  Wensinck, 
Concordance,  s.v.  itJ-j-/;  M/A.-^A,  *Ainr,  al-UMs  Ufa 
^I’Zina  Ji  ai-istamiyya^  Beirut  1985,  403-7; 

'U/A.M.  al-Tayyibr,  //tMm  al-lslam  Ji  ^l-kuwdJiT  [=  coif- 
feur] wa-hatldk  al-rtisS^^  Cairo  1992;  a Jaiwd  by  al- 
Kardawf  against  the  use  of  wigs  in  his  collected  Fatawdy 
Cairo  1990,  426-8), 

In  mediaeval  dmes,  the  jurists  pennitted  dyeing 
(i^iddb)  of  men's  hair.  The  Licitness  of  this  usage  has 
become  almost  unanimous;  now,  in  order  fo  distance 
the  biography  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  from  ail 
controversy  of  this  type,  one  group  of  Jurists  stresses 
the  traditions  which  suggest  that  virtually  all  the 
Prophet’s  hair  remained  black  up  to  his  death.  These 
traditions  attach  great  importance,  not  only  to  the 
hair  of  this  great  personality  who  serves  as  a mode! 
for  all  Muslims  (the  number  of  his  locks,  dafiS^ir, 
g^add^iry  generally  given  as  four,  the  length  of  his  hair, 
which  fell  as  far  as  his  ears  and  his  shoulders,  the 
methods  of  combing,  laying  out,  putting  oil  on  the 
hair,  etc.),  but  also  to  the  hair  on  his  chest,  as  far 
as  the  be^nning  of  the  stomach  or  masraba  (aJ- 
Tirmidhr,  Awm/  ai-nabiy  Beirut  1989,  37-47;  Abu 
’ 1-Shay kh.  ai-ttabfy  Cairo  1993,  184;  Ibn  al- 

Diawzr.  al-Wq^\  Beirut  1988,  396-402;  al-Baghawi. 
al-Anwdfy  Beirut  1989,  i,  148-52;  ^e  also  Muhammad 
b.  *Abd  Allah  b.  ^Abd  al-^Aziz,  wa  idl^iktdiu, 

ms.  Leiden  Or.  437). 

The  Muslims  limited  the  size  of  their  moustaches 
{i^\  even  a partial  tonsure),  but  they  allowed 

their  beards  to  grow  cr?ccept  for  certain  ephebes 

who,  by  depilation  {nslj)  of  their  cheeks,  “prolonged” 
their  youth  for  a few  weeks  (M.  al- Hamid,  fjnkm  ai- 
Uhya  ji  Cairo,  Dar  aJ-Djihad  n.d.;  ‘A.  ^Abd 

al -Hamid,  HvJcm  al-Mn  ji  ^iddiya  wa  Cairo 

19^;  F.  al-HindawI  (ed.),  IVui^ub  al-Hkyaj  Cairo 
1987;  'Umar  al-A^kar,  JJialdit  al-^aklka, 

al-adhiyOy  ai-lihya,  ‘Amman  1991;  a fatwd  by  'A.-H. 
Ki^k  forbidding  the  trimming  of  beards  in  his 
collected  Fatawd^  vi,  Cairo  1988,  103-4).  However,  it 
is  allowable  to  pluck  the  hair  under  the  armpits  (natf 
ai-ibt),  and  the  hair  on  the  more  intimate  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  removed  by  using  a razor  {isH^ddd 
or  )idZt)  or  by  applying  fliird,  a depUatory  paste  (see 
Cancordtmcey  s.v.  fi  d^i  aI-D)^iz.  Rasd^Uy  ed. 

Ha  run,  i,  388-9;  Usama  b.  Munkidhj  al-Ftibar,  ed. 
Hitd,  136-7;  al-SuyOtl,  al-Akhbdr  al-md^^ura  ji  ^I-ii{iid^ 
bi  V-num  (=  epistle  on  the  usage  of  depilatories),  in 
his  al-JRdm  *ijdidud,  Cairo  1959,  i,  524-31;  al- 
K^imf,  Kdmus  ai-^md^dt  al-st^miyya,  i,  37,  103-5,  107-8, 
ii,  435-6;  Lane,  Manners  and  aistams,  end  of  ch.  XVI, 
since  care  of  the  hair  and  depilation  often  took  place 
in  public  baths,  and  cf.  aJ-'AskarT,  op,  dL^  152-64, 
describing  grey  hair  and  the  dyeing  of  hair;  al-Nuwayri, 
di.  See  also  the  treatises  on  public  baths:  al- 
Munawl,  Cairo  1987,  18,  35-8,  78; 

al-Kawkabanf,  Hadd*ik  al-narrmidm  Ji  ^Pkaldm  ^aid  tnd 
yata'^allak  bi  'i-kemmdm,  Beirut  1986,  48-53,  144-50). 

The  term  liaV  also  has  the  sense  of  “skin,  pelt” 
(human  and  animal).  The  wool  of  sheep  is  called  fu/ 
[^.u.],  whilst  the  hair  of  camels  and  dromedaries  is 
usu^ly  called  ^4^5  and  occasionally  wabar,  the  nomads 
are  called  ahi  ai-wabar.  This  hair  or  wool  can  be 
woven,  whence  the  term  buyUt  al-sba'r  for  the  nomads' 
tents.  Animal  pdu  are  also  used  to  stuff  mattresses 
and  valued  cushions  (Sadan,  Le  mobdiery  Letden  1976, 
102). 

Bibliography  (in  addidon  to  references  in  the 


article):  Tha'alibi.  FiJkA  Beirut  1989,  112- 

15;  Ibn  Sfda,  ai-Mtddta^aSy  i,  62-79;  IskaB,  iidiaik 
ai-msdn,  Beirut  and  ‘AmmSn  1991,  48-54;  GhazSlr. 
^h^\  TohdrOy  Book  3,  section  3,  category  2;  Ma^lisT, 
Bihar  al-anwdTy  Ixxx,  217-32;  M.  Zand,  Whai  is 
the  tress  like?  J^otes  esn  a gfoap  ^ si^mdard  F^sim  metaphors, 
in  Studies  in  memory  of  Gaston  Wiei,  ed.  M.  Rosen- 
Ayalon,  Jerusalem  1977,  463-79;  P.Sj.  van  Konings- 
vc  Id , Between  eommunalism  and  secularism.  Modem 
dtsoissions  on  male  head-gear  and  cotffiirey  in  Pluralism 
and  identity,  ed.  Platvoet  and  van  der  Toom,  1995, 
327-45.  (J.  Sadan) 

2.  Legal  aspects  regarding  human  hair. 
The  dressing  of  hair  is,  like  many  other  items 
of  hygiene  and  omament,  addressed  in  the  works  of 
The  discussion  of  its  rules  has  no  fixed  location 
in  these  works,  which  may  indicate  that  the  topic 
came  only  lately  to  be  a concern  of  the  jurists. 
Discussions  of  hair  and  its  treatment,  in  addition  to 
the  part  it  plays  in  ha^^  [^.ejh;.],  and  gender 

distinctions  (through  requirements  to  cover  the  hair), 
can  be  found  in  sections  on  wudu^  albisa/ 

libdsdt  [see  UAAs]  mustahsemdt  or  makrukdt. 

In  these  works,  there  is  a lingering  sense  of  hair 
as  a sacral  substance,  an  occasion  of  vulnerability  (see 
Leach,  Mescal  hair,  Morgenstem,  Rites  of  The 

locus  classkus  for  the  rules  of  hair  care  is  the  hadidt 
specifying  the  five,  or  ten,  practices,  here  under- 
stood to  mean  practices  common  to  all  the  prophets, 
or  practices  that  are  pan  of  the  general  sunna,  or  of 
religion  {Sn)  (see  al-Nawawf,  lii,  147).  These 

five  or  ten  are  practices  of  elementary  hygiene,  from 
cleansing  the  knuckles  and  clipping  the  nails,  to 
circumcision  [see  jajlTAN].  Men  and  women  are 
enjoined  to  pluck,  shave,  or  depilate  their  pubic  regions 
and  armpits.  Men  are  to  cut  {kass)  the  moustache  and 
let  the  be  aid  grow  and  to  cut,  not  shave,  their 

hair.  Women  may  cut  their  hair.  Grey  hairs  may  be 
dyed. 

Characteristically,  the  rules  arc  meticulous, 

and  are  also  occasions  of  discussion  and  controversy. 
How  best  to  accomplish  these  aims  is  discussed  in 
some  detail.  The  pubis  {al-^dna)  is  best  shaved  with  a 
razor  (a  practice  called  istihddd),  as  is  a portion  of 
the  buttocks  {hal^t  al-dubur).  The  armpits  {ib£}  are  best 
plucked  (na^,  but  if  that  JS  too  painful  one  may 
shave,  or  depilate  them  (with  lime,  nurdj.  The  beard 
is  to  be  left  fuU,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians. 
It  may  be  dyed,  but  not  black,  which  would  be 
deceptive.  One  may  dye  it  black  in  war,  so  as  to 
deceive  the  enemy  (Juynboll,  Dying  the  hair  and  beard). 
It  is  reprehensible  for  men  to  pluck  or  shave  the 
beard  when  it  first  appears,  so  as  to  maintain  a comely 
youthful  appearance.  Women  may  clip  facial  hairs,  or 
depilate  them,  but  not  pluck  them.  Preferred  dyes  for 
the  beard  and  hair,  especially  when  grey,  are  yellow 
or  red.  Adding  to  hair  by  weaving  into  it  other  hair 
{wasl),  of  whatever  kind,  is  not  permitted.  Hair  for 
men  should  be  worn  between  the  earlobes  and 
shoulders;  it  should  be  dressed  and  parted.  The  nape 
{al-ki^)  of  the  neck  should  not  be  shaved,  unless  for 
cupping  {h^dma).  Hair  of  the  head  should  be  cut, 
depending  on  its  length,  though  some  sources  suggest 
every  40  days  (al-NawawT,  iii,  148-9);  other  hair 

^ould  be  cut  when  it  becomes  excessive  and  disgusting 
{Mug^m,  i,  72).  Hair  removed  from  the  head  should 
be  buried  {ibid). 

Bibliography:  1.  Sources.  Ibn  Kudama,  al- 
Beirut  1304/1983,  i,  70  fT.;  Abu  1-Fath 
‘Abd  Allah  b.  Mahmud  al-Maw^ill,  al-l^tiydr 
li-td^&l  rd-mukh^f^t  Cairo  n.d.  v.  264  fT.;  Nawawf, 
Shark  Sahih  Muslim,  Beirut  n.d  , i,  146  IT. 
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2.  Studies*  S.M.  Zwemer,  Tht  sacr^t,  in 

MW,  vi  (1916),  236-52;  idem,  Hmrs  of  the  Prophet, 
in  /.  Goidziher  memormi  otthme,  i,  Budapest  1948,  48- 
54;  E.R.  Leach,  Ma^at  in  JnuL 
Imi.y  Ixxxvui  (1958),  47-64;  R.  Morgenstem,  Rites 
of  hn0\^  deaths  marriage,  death  and  kindred  oecasiom  amongst 
the  SemkiSt  Chicago  1966;  G*H,A,  Juynboll, 
the  hair  and  beard  in  early  Islam,  a h^di-anaiytical  study^ 
in  Arabka^  xxxiii  (1986),  49-75* 

(A*K.  Reinhart) 

3.  In  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry. 

The  ancient  Arab  poets  were  interested  in  two 
aspects  of  human  hair,  namely,  women *s  black 
splendour  of  thick,  soft  and  fragrant  hair  {Jar^)  falling 
over  the  shoulders  in  light  waves  {dhk'hba^i  plaited  or 
worn  up  and  serving  as  a symbol  of  beauty,  and 
melius  gicying  and  whitening  hair  pointing  to 

old  age  and  death  and  stimulating  contemplative 
meditations. 

Due  to  later  urbaidsm,  the  ideal  of  beauty^  also 
deals  with  other  hair  styles,  such  as  the  seductive  love 
locks  the  fore  locks  {turra)^  the  shoulder  locks 

( limma)  and- — mai  n ly  unde  r Persi  an  in  fluen  ce — ^the 
young  inan*s  dovvn. 

Originally,  comparison  between  hair  styles  was 
rather  underdeveloped,  probably  because  most  of  the 
terms  were  of  metonymical  or  metaphorical  origin. 
The  Bedouin  poets  occasionally  compared  women’s 
exuberant  hair  (wafe/1  with  bunches  of  dates  (Imru’' 
aJ-^ys  b.  Hu^r,  Mu^aUaka,  32/35)  and  al-A*^a’s 
description  of  his  beloved  as  garden  whose  grapes 
(“  hair)  dangle  down  upon  me”  was  seen  as  a very 
uncommon  verse  (according  to  Ba^ihir  b.  Burd,  see 
al-*AskarT,  Ma'^dm,  i,  244,  6)*  A more  elaborate 
terminology  for  hair  came  into  being  in  the  'Abbasid 
period,  again,  in  particular,  for  the  love  locks,  which 
arc  compared  sometimes  with  links  of  a chain  and 
with  annalids  sometimes  with  curved  objects 

such  as  a scorpion  or  a polo-stick  or  the  letters  nun 
and  ihm  (al-’Askarl,  op.  dL,  i,  245,  247;  Ibn  al-MuUazz, 
Diitidny  ed.  Khayvat.  91,  1). 

But  the  incentive  for  a poetical  description  of  the 
hair  is  usually  found  in  a complementary  or  contrastive 
reaiity.  In  the  case  of  greying  hair,  there  is  the  visible 
distinction  between  black  and  white,  which  refens  to 
the  internaJj  one  between  youth  and  old  age.  Antithetic 
metaphors  are  day  and  night,  darkness  and  light  and, 
linguistically  speaking,  there  U the  alUteration  of 
(youth)  and  simyh  (see  al-Farazdak  Dittian,  ed. 

Beirut  1983,  148  v.  32,  and  Kushadjim,  m Mhdya^  n, 
23,  15-16).  Abu  Tam  mam  speaks  of  the  daz^ingly 
white  exterior  and  the  raven -black  Interior  (iW.,  25, 
17),  and  for  Rudakf,  dyeing  the  hair  black  is  not 
feigning  youth  but  applying  colour  of  mourning  about 
the  loss  of  youth  (Sa'ld  NaBsf,  Ahw&l  u 
Rudaia^  Tehran  1319/1940,  w.  396-7). 

In  the  field  of  the  beauty  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  contrasts  and  mental  pyrotechnics  are  stimulated 
by  the  opposition  between  dark  hair  and  white  skin. 
Al-A^sha  still  compares  the  black  hair  which  falls  over 
the  naked  body  of  his  beloved  with  his  (black 

garment  with  edging)  lying  on  glittering  gold,  but  to 
a poet  of  the  4th/ 1 0th  centurv'^  the  down  of  a beautiful 
youth  appears  "as  the  black  of  misfortune,  which 
creeps  over  the  white  of  happiness”  fal-1  ha'aiibt. 
faffma,  ed*  'Abd  aUHamfd,  Cairo  1956,  L,  420,  3). 

And  so  the  field  of  fantasy  is  reached.  For  Ibn 
aJ-Mu'iazz,  the  polo-stick  of  the  lock  drives  the  ball 
of  the  birth-mark  {Diwdn,  ed.  Lewin,  iti,  55,  5),  and 
the  scorpion  of  the  lock  stops  short  when  he  comes 
too  close  to  the  fire  of  the  cheek  [Dhwdn,  ed.  Khayyat. 
Beirut  1332/1914,  88,  4);  for  al-Wa*wa*,  the  “lightning 
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of  the  teeth”,  and  for  Ibn  Hamdr$  the  "light  of  the 
forehead”,  become  the  leader  when  they  go  astray  in 
the  night  of  the  hair  (Tattma,  i,  291,  3,  and  Diwdn 
Ibn  llamas,  ed*  *Abb3s,  Beirut  1960,  72,  4 from  below)* 

In  Persian  poetry,  hair  is  completely  integrated  in 
the  general  symmetry  of  comparison  between  human 
and  botanical  forms  of  beauty.  Lcick/down  and  violet/ 
hyacinth  are  opposed  here,  like  in  Arabic  poetry, 
cheek  — rose  or  eye  — narcissus.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  a heritage  of  the  lyrics  of  the  minstrels  (cf  M.  Boyce, 

The  Parthian  gosan  and  Iranian  minstrel  tradition,  in  JRAS 
[1957],  36).  In  any  case,  a play  is  made  later  with 
the  corresponding  ambivalence  of  the  indications 
of  flowers,  like  for  instance  Kama.1  al-Dln  IsmS'll 
(d.  635/1237)  in  the  first  pan  of  the  verse  {Diwdn, 
ed.  Bahr  al-*ulQmT,  343,  v.  5810): 

In  the  rose-garden  (the  face),  the  violets  grabbed 
the  hem  of  the  jasmine  (the  fair  skin): 

Your  field  of  down  countered  with  a most  sweet 
chin  (=  *^over- trumping”). 

Already  in  the  most  ancient  material,  the  love  locks 
{Zftf)  and  the  down  (Sdhhr,  also  ih^tt)  dominate  the 
field  of  the  Persian  descriptions  of  hair*  Later,  they 
are  supplemented  by  the  combination  “the  arrows  of 
the  eyelashes  on  the  bow  of  the  eyebrows”  (Anwari, 
j Diwdn,  ed.  RadawJ,  Tehran  1959,  i,  34,  3).  Sometimes 
the  lengih  of  the  love  lock  is  emphasised,  sometimes 
its  untidyriess  and  its  tousled  nature.  It  drags  on  in 
interminable  windings,  curves  and  knots,  'oyn  in 
as  Ma^rdff  says  in  a comparison  with  letters  (hazard, 
premiers  poetes  persans,  Paris-Tehran  1964,  ii,  134, 

V.  18).  It  remains  the  “chain”  of  Arabic  poetry,  but 
becomes  also  a “trap”,  a “snare”  and  a “lasso”  {dam, 
kamand)  and,  from  the  time  of  RQdakl  (d.  329/1040-1), 
connected  with  the  image  that  the  hearts  of  the 
amorous  have  to  languish  in  its  bonds  (NafisT,  Ahwdl, 

1038,  V.  469). 

The  swarthiness  of  the  hair  remains,  incidentaPy, 
an  inexhaustible  source  for  the  invention  of  images 
in  Persian  poetry.  Reference  is  made  to  all  that  is 
literally  or  figuratively  black;  musk,  a Hindu,  Ah  rim  an, 
infidelity,  etc.  Even  in  the  theosophical  visions  of  ^Ayn 
al-K.udat  Hamadb^ni  the  “black  light”  of  Iblfs 

appears  as  a forelock  on  the  luminous  head  of  God 
{Tamhtddt,  ed.  'Usayran,  Tehran  1341/1970,  118,  U. 

8-9;  cf*  van  Ess,  Theoiogie  und  GeselhehqR,  i,  Berlin  1991, 

345-6). 

Bibliagraphy  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
aiticle):  Specific  chapters  devoted  to  the  theme  of 
poetical  treatment  of  hair  are  found  in  Ta^bfhht 
works,  like  chat  of  Katta*nr,  ed.  'Abb^,  Beirut  1966, 

124-31;  in  collections  of  motifs,  such  as  that  by 
Abu  Hilal  al-'^Askari,  Diwdn  at^a^dm,  Cairo  1352/ 

1933-4,  i,  244-50;  and  in  encyclopaedic  adab  works 
such  as  Nuwayrf’s  Mhdyat  aParab,  Cairo  1923  ff., 
ii,  1 6-3 1 . Individual  verses  on  the  theme  of  hair 
can  be  met  on  almost  all  places  where  erotic  poetry 
is  written,  collected  or  quoted. 

(B.  Reimert) 

SHARAB  [sec  MA^R0BA^]* 

SHARAF  (a.),  a verbal  noun  from  the  root  ^-rf 
indicating  elevaiion,  nobility,  pre-eminence  in 
the  physical  and  the  moral  senses*  Hence  the  i6ar^3l"-COm 
[^.£1.]  is  a person  who  is  placed  above  those  who 
surround  him  on  account  of  his  prestigious  and  noble 
origin.  In  pre-Islamic  Arabia  and  in  early  Islam,  ph<^af 
and  rrm^d  both  denote  "illustriousness  on  account 
of  birth”,  while  hessab,  “individual  quality,  merit”  (as 
opposed  to  nasedPl  and  karmn  denote  “illustriousness 
acquired  by  oneselP’  {lA,  s.w.  and  see  ^sab  wa-nasab). 

According  to  the  historians  of  Islam,  those  among 
the  Arabs  who  could  claim  this . innate  glory,  this 
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nobility  of  birth ^ were  the  descendiints  of  tyurayah  in 
the  i^Shii^ya  and  in  Islam,  comprising  Hasbim, 
Umayya,  Nawfal,  *Abd  al-D5r,  Asad,  Taym,  Makhzum. 
'Adf,  I^umab  aJid  Sahm,  in  all,  ten  families  {rakt), 
the  offspring  of  ten  wombs  {bain)  (cf.  Ibn  'Abd  Rabbih^ 
at-^Ikd  cd.  §^ir,  Beirut,  fasc*  xii,  8). 

But  this  list  was  to  be  much  reduced  in  the  coui^ 
of  the  fiTst  century  of  Islam,  nobility  of  birth  being 
concentrated  in  the  family  of  the  Prophet.  The  Prophet 
himself  was  reckoned  to  embody  dl  the  nobility  of 
the  Arabs,  since  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the 
best  of  creatures,  being  the  olTspritig  of  the  best  part 
(of  the  world),  the  best  tribe,  the  best  family  and  the 
best  genealogy  {op.  cu.,  fasc.  xvii,  9 ff). 

But  the  Arabs  had  had  other  definitions  of  glory 
before  Islam.  In  fact,  and  ma^d  belonged  to 

the  kings  of  Kinda  who  attempted  to  unify  the 

nomadic  Arab  tribes  under  a single  banner,  rc  A D. 
480.  This  was  an  ephemeraJ  glory,  since  this  experi- 
ment collapsed  in  529,  following  the  victory  of  al- 
Mundhir  HI  b,  Ma"*  al-Sama\  king  of  al-HTra,  over  al- 
Harith  V b.  *Amr,  the  last  great  king  of  Kinda,  who 
had  succeeded  in  extending  his  power  over  aJ-tJfra 
between  524  and  528,  as  a result  of  a misunderstanding 
between  the  Sls^nid  emperor  Kawadh  1 (488-531) 
and  al-Mundhir  III  (512-54).  The  support  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  KawSdib  I,  iQjusraw  I Anugfiirwan  (531-79) 
[^,1^.],  enabled  the  king  of  aJ-Hfra  to  regain  his  king- 
dom, to  expel  al’H3.rith,  to  have  forty -eight  members 
of  his  family  executed  by  hb  loyal  retainers,  and  to 
have  the  man  himself  assassinated  by  his  allies  the 
BanQ  Kalb.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  glory  of 
the  Kinda,  Lamented  by  a grandson  of  al-I^3Lriiijj 
Imru’  al-l^ys,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  pre-Islamic 
Arabia, 

This  glory  was  retrieved  by  the  I.akhmids  and  the 
Qhassanids,  both  originating  from  Yemen  (while  the 
Kinda  came  from  Hadramawt).  But  they,  too,  left  no 
recognised  Lineage  and  no  acknowledged  nobility.  All 
of  this  was  based  on  a rivalry,  the  memories  of  which 
are  not  yet  extinct,  between  Kaysts  (Arabs  of  the 
North)  and  Yamanis  (Arabs  of  the  South). 

There  remains  prophetic  nobility  bajt  a£-nabi). 

It  is  immortalised  by  the  of  Mecca  (whose  heir 

b the  King  of  Jordan)  and  the  Shorfa  [see  aiURAFA*] 
of  Morocco  (Idrrsids,  Sa^dids,  etc.).  The  Umayyads 
tried  in  vain  to  revive  the  glories  of  Kuraygh.  Only 
poetry  has  retained  its  memory. 

Bibii&graphyi  The  most  important  sources  for 
the  subject  are:  Abu  'Abd  All^  Mus*ab  al-ZubayrT, 

Nasob  iCuray^i  ed.  £.  Lcvi-Proven^al,  Cairo  1953- 
Baladhurf,  Ansdb  al-oihrdjl  an  immense  historical 
and  genealogical  encyclopaedia  (the  Cairo  ms. 
comprises  12  vobj,  of  which  the  following  vols. 
have  been  published: 

i,  ed.  Muhammad  Hamfdullah  Ijaydaribadi, 
Cairo  1938;  iii.  ed.  'Abd  aJ-'^AzTz  al-Duif,  Wiesbaden 
1978  {Bibbotheco  Biamko,  28c);  iv/l.  ed.  Ihs^  ^ Abbas, 
Wiesbaden  1979  {Bibiio^a  Istamka,  2Sd);  iv/l-2, 
ed.  M.  SchLossinger,  Jerusalem  1938  and  1971; 

V.  ed.  S.D.F,  Goitein,  Jerusalem  1936;  xi.  ed. 

W.  Ahlwardt,  Greifswald  1883. 

The  third  important  source  is  Ibn  IJazm, 
karat  <msdh  ed.  Leva-Proven^al,  Cairo  1948. 

For  a sociological  analysis  of  the  notion  of  honour 
(W)  among  the  pre-Islam ic  Arabs,  see  Edouard  (in 
the  thesis)  or  Bishr  (in  the  article)  Fares,  Vhmmmt 
thet  Arises.  Ehide  dt  Paris  1932,  and  his 

art.  above.  (T.  Fahd) 

A1.-SHARAF  (Yemen)  [see  Supph]. 

SHARAF  al-DAWLA,  Abu  3-Fawaris  Shlrdhri, 
BQyid  ruler  (350»7 9/96 1*89),  the  eldest  son  of  *Adud 


al-Dawla  [^  f ]. 

Hb  mother  was,  like  his  paternal  grandmother,  a 
Turldsh  slave  woman.  In  357/967-8,  at  the  age  of 
six  or  seven,  he  was  given  Kirman  as  an  appanage 
by  his  father,  then  ruling  in  Fars.  He  accompanied 
hiS  father  on  his  campaign  to  conquer  Baghdad  in 
366/977,  but  was  sent  back  to  Kirman  to  remove 
him  from  the  court  not  long  before  *Adud  aJ-Dawla^s 
death  in  372/983,  Since  the  latter  had  failed!  to  make 
hnaJ  arTangements  for  the  succession,  a power  struggle 
ensued  for  the  supreme  posidon  among  the  Buyid 
princes.  In  Baghdad,  ^araf  aJ-Dawla^s  younger  brother 
Sam^m  al-Dawla  [^.p.]  was  recognbed  by  the  caliph 
al-Ta’i^  ^araf  al-Dawla  responded  by  seizing  the 
Buyid  power  base  of  F^rs.  He  killed  ^A^ud  al-Dawlab 
vizier  there  and  relied  on  the  backing  of  commanders 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  hb  father.  He  recognbed, 
however,  the  ovcrlordsbip  of  his  uncle  Mu’ayyid 
al-Dawla  ruling  in  Rayy.  The  latter  died  in  373/984 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Fakhr  al-Dawla 
[^.p.j,  who  backed  Sam^Sim  al-Dawla"s  claim  to  suprem- 
acy among  *Adud  al-Dawla's  sons,  while  himself  assum- 
ing the  dtle 

^araf  al-Dawla  refused  to  acknowledge  hb  over- 
lordship, and  took  the  offensive  against  Samsam 
al-Dawla,  He  seized  ai-AhwItz  and  Ba^ra,  where  two 
further  brothers  of  his  had  been  ruling.  Samsam 
al-Dawla  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  and  formally 
agreed  to  obey  Sharaf  al-Dawla  as  his  overlord.  The 
caliph  confirmed  the  agreement  by  conferring  the  dtles 
Sbaraf  al-Dawla  wa-Ta^  aJ-MiUa  on  the  elder  brother. 

The  latter  had,  however,  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
conquest  of  *Ir^,  ignoring  the  agreement.  $ams^ 
al-Dawla  surrendered  to  him  in  Wasii  and  was  soon 
sent  to  prison  in  Fars.  ^araf  aUDawla  entered 
Baghdad  in  376/987  and  was  greeted  by  the  caliph. 

He  now  aspired  to  supremacy  over  his  uncle  Fakhr 
al-Dawla,  and  assumed  the  title  ^dhdn^dh.  However, 
an  army  which  he  sent  against  the  Kurd  Badr  b, 
Hasanuya  in  western  ]^ib^  to  punbh  him  for  his 
support  of  Fakhr  al-Dawla  was  defeated.  Before  the 
conflict  for  supremacy  was  settled,  Sharaf  al-Dawla 
died  of  dropsy  in  379/989  aged  28.  He  was  buried 
at  Kufa  next  to  his  father. 

Sharaf  al-Dawla  was  a patron  of  astronomical 
research  and  built  an  observatory  in  the  garden  of 
his  palace  in  Baghdad,  where  Abu  Sahl  aJ-Kohf  and 
other  renowned  astronomers  earned  out  observations 
of  planetary  movements.  ^Abd  al-Rahmin  aJ-$ufT 
dedicated  to  him  a treatise  on  making  astrolabes. 

Bibiiogjaphy^  RudhrSwarl.  $ihiy  ed.  Amedroz 
and  Margoliouth,  in  Tk^  €dkpi€  oj  Abbadd 
iii,  28,  79-149;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  index  s,v.;  Ibn  al- 
Djawzt.  vii,  index  s.v.;  Kalka^andf, 

X,  75-80,  xiv,  92-6;  M.  Kabir,  The  BuwayhU 
Efynasfy  qf  Baghdad,  Calcutta  1964,  esp.  69-76; 

H.  Busse,  Chaiif  und  Grosskdnig^  Beirut  1969,  63-7 
and  index  s.v.;  W.  Madelung,  The  assumption  of  die 
dtle  .^dhdnshdh  ly  the  Buyids  <md  reign  the  Daylam, 
in  jyVE9,  jcxviii  (1969),  168-72. 

(W^  Madeluno) 

SHARAF  aju-0|N  [see  shufuhwa].  , 

SHARAF  ai.-DEN,  “^Abd  al-Husayn  b.  AL^X^ij^^f-COrn 
Ycbuf,  al-MOsawT  ae-*AmilI,  famous  Imamr 
mui^takid  one  of  the  promoters  of  what  has 

been  called  the  awakening”  in  modern  Lebanon 

[sec  mutaWi^IJ.  According  to  his  autobiography,  he 
was  born  in  1290/1873  at  al-KHaimayn  where 

hb  father  had  emigrated  to,  for  the  puipose  of  study- 
ing, from  Sh(u)hur,  a village  near  Tyre  in  the  Djabal 
‘^Amil  [see  ‘Amila]. 

Having  leceived  his  primary  education,  mainly  in 
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^uthem  Lebanon,  *Abd  al-Husayn  came  back  to  ‘Irak 
in  1892,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Na^i^f  until 
May  1904,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  village. 
About  three  years  later  he  setded  in  Tyre  to  become 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  local  Imami  community. 
Apart  from  a period  of  exile  sifter  World  War  I ^ 
{see  below)  and  a number  of  journeys  abroad,  he  1 
lived  in  Tyre  until  his  death  on  30  December,  1957, 
being  then  buried  in  Na^jaf 

Supported,  inter  aiia^  by  Lebanese  ShFf  communities  I 
in  West  Africa,  ^araf  al-Dm  was  over  the  years  able 
to  establish  a number  of  religious,  educational  and 
social  insdtudons  in  Tyre,  such  as  a a 

Friday  mosque,  schools  (including  one  for  girls),  a 
charitable  society  and  an  orphanage.  Moreover,  new 
mosques  were  erected  or  old  ones  rebuilt  on  his 
initiative  in  a number  of  adjacent  villages.  As  far  as 
his  political  activities  are  concerned,  he  has  been 
praised  by  many  authors  for  his  stand  against  the  I 
French  Mandate  over  Lebanon  [see  i.ubnAnJ,  and  1 
notably  for  a speech  he  delivered  at  a meeting  of  \ 
polidcaJ  and  religious  leaders  at  W^adT 
April  1920,  but  he  has  also  been  criticised  by  a few 
others  who  have  interpreted  his  attitude  at  that  time 
and  in  the  following  years  somewhat  differently. 
However,  as  a result  of  his  agitadon  against  the 
mandatory  power,  he  was  forced  to  leave  southern 
Lebanon.  First  he  went  to  Damascus,  after  the  battle 
of  Maysalun  to  Egypt,  and  dnally  to  Palestine, 

from  where  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Tyre  in  June 
1921  {for  a book  written  wholly  in  defence  of  Sharaf 
a]-Drn''s  political  role,  see  Muhammad  al-KarSnr, 
ai-Qjudhiir  ii  ^I-mukdwama  ai-isidmi]^a  Jl 

l^ahoi  Beirut  1993). 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  ^araf  al-Dm 
himself  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  his  relative 
Sayyid  Musa  al-Sadr  in  Suppl.J  to  become  his 
successor  as  leader  of  the  community  in  Tyre 

and  its  vicinity. 

As  a religious  scholar,  Sayyid  ‘Abd  al-Husayn  was 
known  for  his  erudition  in  both  and  Sunnf 

for  his  apologedcal  fervour  as  well  as  for  his  i 
conservadve  standpfjint  on  a number  of  issues  raised  ^ 
by  ^rr  modernists,  such  as  the  corpse  traflic  to  the  j 
"^Aiabdt  [^,p.  in  SuppL]  and  its  paraphemalia  (see  i 
Y.  Nakash,  The  Shifts  Princeton  1994,  184-201, 

esp.  193-7)  and  certain  features  of  the  processions 

(see  W.  Ende,  The  Jhgellatiofis  &f  Muhorram^  in  Iv 
[1978],  19-36,  csp.  31-2).  ‘ ! 

As  far  as  his  works  arc  concerned,  a history  of  his 
own  family  as  well  as  of  the  Al  Sadr,  who  are  closely 
linked  to  the  AJ  ^araf  al-Dm  by  intermarriage,  was 
published  only  posthumously  by  one  of  his  sons,  Sayyid 
‘Abd  Allah,  with  extensive  additions,  i.e.  Bu^yut 
ai-td^ihln  Jt  silsiht  Al  dZ-DDi,  Beirut  1991  (with 

*Abd  al-IJusayn’s  autobiography  in  ii,  63-254). 

Of  special  fame  in  ^rr  circles  is  his  book  al- 
a work  on  doctrinal  questions  purporting 
to  contain  his  correspondence  with  an  Egyptiatr  Sunni 
scholar,  Salim  al-Bi^rl  (d,  1917),  who  was  Shaykh 
al-Aihar  when  Sharaf  al-Dln  came  to  Cairo  in  1911 . 
The  first  edition  was  published  only  in  1936  in  Sidon, 
while  the  10th  appeared  in  1972  in  Beirut;  since  then 
there  have  been  several  reprints  (as  well  as  translations 
into  ocher  languages).  Many  ShPis  consider  this  work 
(i,e.  ^araf  al-Dm"s  answers  to  al-Bi^iTs  questions) 
as  one  of  the  most  convincing  expositions  of  the 
Twelver  ShTf  doctrine  of  the  imama  [g.w.J  that  has 
ever  been  written  (for  a discussion  of  its  rather  uncer- 
tain genesis,  see  Brunner,  Anrtdhemrtg}, 

The  last  of  his  books  published  in  his  lifetime  is 
tea  T-ifiitihdd,  ^Nadiaf  1956,  ^*^Beirut  1988,  a 


work  on  early  Islam  and  the  role  of  the  Companions 
of  the  Prophet  in  the  development  of  the  sSifirTh. 

For  lists  of  §haraf  al-Drn*s  many  works,  see  e.g, 
Kubaysf,  53-69;  Sadr,  28-32;  AJ  Yasln,  20-3;  ‘Abb^ 
‘All,  113-14,  146-8;  Fadl  Allah,  55-70;  all  these  authors 
also  mention  unpublished  writings  of  his  lost  when 
soldiers  plundered  his  houses  in  ^hur  and  Tyre  during 
the  dUturbanees  of  1920.  See  further  K.  ‘Awwad, 
ai-mu^alli/tn^  ii,  Baghdad  1969,  228-9;  Y.A. 
Daghir,  Mamdb  al-dhrasa  al-adob^a^  iii/l,  Beirut  1972, 
626-9. 

BibliogTi^phy\  In  addition  to  the  titled  given  in 
the  text,  see  Murtada  Al  YasTn,  Haydt  al^rmi^ali^, 
dated  1946,  in  the  introduction  to  ai-Mum4i^dt  (see 
above),  e.g.  ^'‘Beinil  1972,  9-29;  Agha  Buzuig  al- 
Tihranl,  Tabakst  a'^lam  i/3  {Mikabd*  al-ba^rjj 

Wadjaf  1962,  lOSCkB;  Muhammad  Sadik  al-Sadr, 
Kabos  min  hf^dt  ai-s(^yid  al-mu^aili/^  in  the  incrod.  to 
wo  (see  above),  ^Na^jaf  1964,  7-44 

(as  well  as  in  later  editions);  ‘Abbas  'All,  at- Imam 
Shorn/  al-£Mn^  hfuc^ot  (foa/  ""old  foiik  ol/kr  al-imdmif 
Nadiaf  1968;  Ahmad  Kubaysi,  Mqydt  ai-imdm  Share/ 
ol'I>t7i  Jl  stUUTf  cd.  Hasan  Kubaysi,  Beimt  1980; 
Had!  Fadl  Allah,  Rd^’id  al/tir  al-i^Bhf^  Beirut  n.d. 
[1987-8];  Mus{aia  KulT-zada,  Shari/  ai-Din-i 
Tehran  1993;  al-Imdm  ai-Sajyid  Abd  id-Husayn  Store/ 
al-Din  muJol^T^  wa-^fb^y  Beirut  1993  (” 

procs.  of  a commemorative  conference  organised 
by  the  Iranian  Cultural  Council,  Beirut);  R.  Brunner, 
Anndherung  und  diss.  Univ.  of  Freiburg- 

im-Breisgau  (forthcoming).  (W.  Ende) 

SHARAF  al-DEN  ‘ALI  YAZDE,  Persian  histo- 
rian and  poet  of  the  Tlmurid  period,  bom  at  Yazd, 
died  in  858/1454. 

He  was  a favourite  of  the  TTmurid  ruler 
RuHi  [^.Ef.J  and  of  his  son  Mirza  Abu  1-Fath  Ibrahim 
SuUan,  governor  of  Fars,  and  in  832/1429  became 
tutor  to  the  captured  young  Cingizid  Ydnus  Khan, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  many  poems.  He  was  then  in 
the  service  of  the  Tim  Grid  prince  Mirza.  Sultan 
Mubarnmad  in  Jraje  ‘AdiamT  or  western  Persia,  and 
narrowly  escaped  death  when  that  prince  rebelled  in 
850/1447.  After  ^ah  RuHi^s  death  he  retired  to 
Yazd  and  settled  in  the  nearby  village  of  Taft,  where 
he  died,  being  buried  in  the  Sharaliyya  madrasa  which 
he  had  founded. 

Yazdr  had  a high  reputation  as  a litterateur  and 
poet.  In  addition  to  his  poetry,  written  under  the 
tc^allus  of  Sharaf,  he  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
Burda  ode  of  al-Bu^Irl  [f.v.  in  SuppL],  a work  on 
magic  squares  and  a work  on  ridges  {mu*ammd)i  he 
compiled  an  anthology  of  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry; 
and  he  left  behind  a collection  of  itishd^^  His  main 
fame,  however,  stems  from  his  ^afar-ndma^  a florid 
and  euphuistic,  hence  much  admired  at  the  time  (with 
the  result  that  a large  number  of  mss.  survive),  history 
in  Persian  of  TTmur  and  his  grandson  Khalil  Sultan. 
This  was  compiled  from  other  histories  of  the  great 
conqueror  and  from  eyewitness  accounts,  and  com- 
pleted in  828/1425;  further  planned  sections  on  §hlb 
Rukh  and  Ibrahim  Sultan  were  never  completed. 

Bibliography.  Dawlat  ^ah,  Todhkiroi  ai-^i/ord\ 
ed,  Browne,  378-81;  C.  Ricu,  Cat.  / Fusion  maniA^^ 
scripts  in  the  Britith  Museum,  173-5;  Browne,  LHF, 
iii,  362-5;  Storey,  i,  284-8,  1274;  Storey-Bregd,  ii, 
797-807;  Rypka  f/  alii,  Histoty  of  Persian  literature^ 
434,  444.  The  most  recent  eds,  of  the  ^i/ir-rtdma 
include  chat  of  M.  ‘AbbasI,  Tehran  1336/19.57, 
and  facs.  ed.  A.  Uranbaev,  Tashkent  1972. 

(C.E.  Bos  worth) 

SHARAF  al-DIN,  UASAN  RAMI  [see  aAMf 

TAflRizf] . 
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ai,-SHA*RANI,  *Abd  al-WahhSb  b.  Ahmad  (897- 
973/1492-1565),  Egyptian  §QfT,  scholar,  histo- 
rian of  Sufism,  prolific  writer  about 

many  religious  subjects  dunng  a period  otherwise  poor 
in  distinguished  figures  of  learning  and  piety  in  the 
Arab  lands. 

Sources.  The  main  sources  for  al-Sha^rSnfs  life 
are  his  own  writings,  which  must,  of  course,  be  used 
with  caution.  This  is  es|>ccially  true  of  Latd*tf  al-minan^ 
his  lengthy  account  of  the  graces  bestowed  upon  him 
by  God,  a work  that  beside  recounting  miraculous 
events,  also  includes  many  autobiographical  elements. 
Paradoxically,  al-ShaVanfs  voluminous  literary  output 
obscures  our  view  of  him,  because  most  of  his  biog- 
raphers, such  as  his  disciple  *Abd  al-Ra’uf  al-Munawi 
[g.v.^y  drew  heavily  on  his  works,  adding  little  new 
information.  An  important  biography,  al~Mandkib  al- 
kubrd,  was  written  in  1 1 09/ 1 697  by  Muhammad  Muhyf 
*I-Drn  al-Malr{|jT,  an  affiliate  of  the  al-Slia*r5nI  order 
(Cairo  1350/1932). 

Origins  and  life.  According  to  al-Sha*rgLnr.  his 
ancestor  five  generations  back  was  Musa  Abu  *Imr§n, 
son  of  the  sultan  of  Tlemcen  in  North  Africa.  Musa  was 
a follower  of  AbQ  Madyan  Sliu'ayb  (d.  594/ 

1 197),  the  founder  of  the  Shadhilf  $ufT  traldidon,  who 
sent  him  to  Egypt.  Finally,  the  family  settled  in  the 
village  of  S^yat  Abu  SbaVa  in  the  Minufiyya 
province,  hence  the  nisba.  Al-Sba*rani  came  to  Cairo 
at  the  age  of  twelve  and  setded  in  the  B5b  al-Sba*riyya 
quarter  and  was  raised  in  a $ufT  milieu.  He  became 
a student  of  C<uro*s  best-known  *ulamS*  of  all  the 
madbdhiby  not  only  his  own  one,  and  a follower 

of  distinguished  orthodox  ^ufis.  Yet  his  spiritual 
director  was  an  illiterate  palm-leaf  plaiter  (hence,  his 
Uikid>\  named  ‘Air  al-Khaww5s  al-Burullusf  (d.  939/ 
1532-3).  Al-Sha*ranr  became  a successful  and  wealthy 
man  and  a popular  writer  thanks  to  his  attractive 
personality,  eruption  and  readable  style.  Inevitably, 
his  piopulahty  made  him  many  enemies  and  rivals, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Muhammad  b. 
Ahmad  b.  KarTm  al-Dfn  (d.  985/1578),  the  leader  of 
the  (then)  unorthodox  l^alwatf  but  he  claimed 

to  have  had.  personal  contacts  with  members  of  the 
ruling  class,  from  the  pash^>  the  Ottoman  governors 
of  Egypt,  down.  He  ^ed  on  12  Djumada  I 973/5 
December  1565,  and  was  buried  in  ^e  which 

had  been  built  for  him.  His  son  ‘Abd  al-RahTm 
(d.  1011/1608)  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  zAw^a 
and  the  tarifuLy  although  he  did  not  have  hb  father’s 
personality  and  ability.  Yet  the  (anka  survived  into 
the  19th  century.  Ewliya  Celebi  mentions  al-Sha*r^rs 
mawM  in  the  second  half  of  the  11th/ 17th  century. 
The  ^ankM.  is  mentioned  by  al-Qjabartr  and  by  E.W. 
Lane,  but  not  by  ‘Air  Basha  Mubarak,  whose  al-Khitat 
al-tawjik^ya  al-4i.cujRda  is  a major  source  for  Egyptian 
$ufism  in  the  late  19th  century,  nor  by  20th-century 
sources  and  authorities  on  the  subject. 

His  §ufism.  Al-Sha‘ranr  represents  the  orthodox, 
middle-of-the-road,  only  moderately  ascetic,  and  non- 
political brand  of  Egyptian  $ufism.  He  was  influenced 
by  Shadhilr  ethics  and  literature,  but  did  not  identify 
with  that  taiikay  since  he  considered  it  too  aristocratic. 
Socially,  he  was  associated  with  the  Ahmadiyya  or 
Badawiyya,  the  (arika  of  Sidi  Ahmad  al-BadawT 
(d.  675/1276)  whom  he  venerated,  but  he  fiercely 
attacked  the  antinomian  and  vulgar  Ahmadfs  and 
other  similar  orders  for  their  “excesses”,  their  disregard 
of  the  Sharfa  and  lack  of  respect  for  the  'ulamd*. 
Likewise,  al-§ha‘ranr  criticises  the  Khalwatiwa 
popular  at  that  time  among  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
attacking  its  principle  of  (siiciiitHL,  solitary  retreat  of  the 
adherents,  as  causing  hallucinations  and  not  true 


religious  experience.  He  never  states  his  own  (arika 
affiliation,  and  identifies  generally  with  the  (arik  al~ 
kaumiy  i.e.  the  orthodox  way  of  al-Djunayd.  His 
initiation  into  26  (arikas  seems  to  have  been  merely 
ceremonial  or  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  bara/ca. 

As  a historian  of  ^ufism  (he  compiled  collections 
of  (abakdt  containing  lives  and  sayings  of  $QfTs)  and 
an  apologist  for  it,  al-Sha*ranT  insbts  that  genuine 
SufTs  have  never  contravened  the  Shori^a  in  word  or 
deed,  and  if  it  seems  otherwise,  it  is  only  because  of 
a misunderstanding,  mbinterpretation,  ignorance  of 
the  §ufT  terminology,  or  interpolation  by  enemies.  In 
thb  way,  al-Sha*ranr  chose  to  defend  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  great  mystic  Muhyi  ’l-Drn  Ibn  al-*Arabr  [q.v.\y 
whose  ideas  he  epitomises  in  his  al-Tawdkit  wa 
H’(liawdhiry  rendering  the  mystic’s  complicated  theories 
in  a simplified  way. 

His  fikh.  In  his  al-Mizdn  al-Kubrdy  al-Sha‘ranr 
expounds  a theory  based  on  Sufi  assumptions  that 
aims  at  the  unification  of  the  four  madhdhiby  or  at 
least  their  equality  and  the  need  to  narrow  the  gaps 
between  them.  He  believed  that  there  were  no  r^ 
differences  between  the  founders  of  the  madh^biby  in 
contradistinction  to  the  opinions  held  by  their  narrow- 
minded imitators  {rmikalliduri).  The  founders  were  awl^* 
and  thus  had  access  to  the  Source  of  the  Law  {*ayn 
al~^ar1*a)  whence  they  derived  the  precepts  of  religion. 
According  to  him,  there  is  only  one  Shari*a,  and  it 
has  two  standards — strict  {*azfma)  for  those  who  are 
resolute  in  their  religion,  and  lenient  {ntktfa)  for  those 
who  are  weak.  Generally,  al-Sha‘rmr  criticised  the 
Jukahd*  for  troubling  the  common  people  with  the  finer 
points  of  jurisprudence,  of  little  relevance  to  the  essen- 
tials of  Islam. 

His  social  ideas.  His  weaknesses  and  inconsbt- 
encies  notwithstanding,  al-Sba*ranf  had  a feeling  for 
the  essentials  in  religion.  He  abo  had  a genuine 
empathy  for  the  weak  and  underprivileged  elements 
of  society,  such  as  fellaheen,  labourers,  and  women. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  relations  of  $iifTs 
with  members  of  the  ruling  class  and  wrote  a treatise 
advising  *ulamd^  and  fakirs  how  to  get  along  with  amfrs. 
Hb  criticbm  of  the  rulers’  injustice  in  general  and 
the  Ottoman  rulers  of  Egypt  in  particular,  is  typically 
circumspect,  but  he  hints  at  the  date  923/1517,  the 
year  of  the  Ottoman  conquest,  as  a turning  point  for 
the  worse,  and  elsewhere  makes  a hostile  remark  about 
the  k^nuny  the  Ottoman  administrative  law. 

Bibliography’.  EI\  al  Sha^rdni  (J.  Schacht);  A.E. 
Shmidt,  *Abd  al-Vakhkhab  adl-Slia*rdm  i ego  kniga 
razospannikh  zh^rncuzhir^y  St.  Petersburg  1914;  T.  al- 
Tawil,  aI~Sho*rdnTy  imam  al-tasawwuf  ft  *afrihiy  Cairo 
1945;  J.S.  Trimingham,  T?ie  Sufi  orders  in  Islamy 
London  1971,  220-5;  J.-C.  Garcin,  Index  des  Tobaqdt 
de  ^alrdni  {pour  la  Jin  du  IX*  el  It  debut  du  X*  5.//.), 
in  Annates  Islamologiquesy  vi  (1966),  31-94;  M.  Winter, 
Society  and  religion  in  early  Ottoman  Egypt:  studies  in  the 
writings  of  Abd  al-Wahhdb  al-Shd^rdniy  New  Brunswick, 
NJ.  I982._  (M.  Whiter) 

SHARARAT  (a.),  a camel-herding  group  of 
northwestern  Arabia. 

In  Burckhardt’s  time,  the  ^ararat  were  known 
their  camel  herds,  which  they  exchanged 
HawrSn  and  at  Gaza  for  wheat.  They  regarded  Ma‘an, 
Djawf  and  MadS^in  Salih  as  their  former  properties; 
Doughty  suggested  that  they  came  from  the  Ban!  Hilal 
and  Peake  that  they  came  from  the  Kalb.  Unable  to 
protect  their  property,  they  paid  protection  money  to 
the  Rwala  and  the  Ban!  S^kfir,  at  the  same  time 
themselves  taking  khtaviva  from  ^awf  and,  at 

an  earlier  date,  from  the  Huway^at  and  the  Ban! 
‘Apyya.  The  Rwala  and  $akhr  did  not  intermarry 
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with  them  because  the  ^arar^t  paid  for  protection. 
The  SJtararat  were  subject,  in  Doughty’s  time,  to  the 
amir  of  the  Al  Rashtd  £?  »■]  Hayil^  like  most  tribes. 
Both  Doughty  and  Musi  I emphasised  the  excellence  | 
of  SbararSt-bred  camels. 

The  increasing  drawing  of  northern  Arabia  into 
tribal  and  then  state  politics  probably  accounts  for  1 
the  politic  ally- weak  ^ararat’s  initial  impoverishment, 
accelerated  by  the  declining  market  for  camels,  which 
had  virtually  disappeared  by  the  I94(>s.  Many  Shararat 
are  now  in  the  National  Guard,  army  and  police  of 
Saudi  Arabia  or  involved  in  Local  government,  whilst 
their  camel  herds  supply  an  urban  market  for  their 
milk  and  flesh. 

BibHegmphy:  J,L.  Eurckhardt,  Mtt&s  on  the  Bedouin 
md  Wdmbofs.  London  1831,  29-30;  G.A.  Wallin, 
MarraBm  of  a journ^  fiom  Cairo  to  Mecca  and  Medina 
by  Suezt  Atabdi  al-Jotfi  Jubbe^  Hail  and  N^d  in  iB45^ 
InJRGS,  xxiv  (1854),  126-63;  C.M.  Doughty,  Trai^h  \ 
in  Arabia  Deseria^  Cambridge  1888;  A.  Musil,  Arabia  ] 
Dcserta,  tretveh  in  the  norihrm  Hi^dZt  New  York  1927;  | 
idem.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  Rooaia  Bedouins,  New 
York  1928;  F.G.  Peake,  A histo^  ^Jordan  and  its 
tribes^  repr.  Coral  Gables,  Fla,  1958 

(W,  and  Fidelity  Lancaster) 
al-SHARAT,  from  the  Latin  serra  through  the 
Spanish  jMrrd,  IS  the  term  applied  by  certain  geogra- 
phers of  Muslim  Spain  to  the  mountains  which  stretch 
from  east  to  west  in  the  centre  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
The  best  definition  is  given  by  Ibn  Fadl  Allah  al- 
^Umari,  According  to  this  author,  the  mountain  range 
called  al-Shar5t  stretches  from  the  country  behind 
Madmat  Salim  (Medinaceli)  to  Coimbra.  This  term 
therefore  describes  the  mountains  now  known  under 
the  names  of  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  (Ar.  Wadf  ^ 
3-Ramla?),  Sierra  de  Gredos  and  Sierra  de  Gata  in  1 
Spain  and  Serra  de  F^strelia  in  Portugal.  In  the  time  ] 
of  al*IdirrsT,  however,  it  was  applied  only  to  the  Sierra  | 
de  Guadarrama,  to  the  north  of  Madrid.  The  geog-  | 
rapher  Abu  U-Fida*',  quoting  Ibn  Sa'^Td,  described  the 
mountain  system  of  the  centre  of  al-Andalus  under 
the  name  of  ^abal  According  to  him,  it 

divided  the  peninsula  into  two  well  marked  divisions, 
the  north  and  the  south. 

Al-ldri^,  in  his  description  of  aJ-Andalus,  gives  the 
name  of  aJ-Sh&rat  to  one  of  the  twenty-six  '^*climes’^ 
of  this  country,  the  twenty-second  in  his  classification; 
this  region,  which  embraced  all  the  Sierra  de  Guadar- 
rama, included  the  towns  of  TaJavera  de  la  Reina, 
Toledo,  Madrid,  al-FahmYn,  Guadalaiara,  Ucics  and 
Huetc, 

Bibliography:  Idrfsl,  al-Mo^rib^  ed,  and 

tr.  Dozy  and  de  Gocje,  index;  Abu  ^1-Pida^,  Takudm 
al-buldan,  ed.  Reinaud  and  de  Slane>  Paris  1840, 
66,  167;  E.  Fagnan,  Extraits  inedils  rehtifs  au  Mqghreb^ 
Algiers  1924,  93  and  index  s;v,  acb-Chdrdt,  E.  Saa- 
vedra, La  geografa  de  Espana  del  Edrisi,  Madrid  1 88 1 , 
48;  J.  AJemajiy  Boltifer,  La  geo^i^m  de  la  Peninsula 
Ibirka  en  los  escritares  wabes^  in  Remsta  del  Centro  de 
Estudios  Historicos  de  Granada  y su  Reino,  x (Granada 
1920),  3-4.  (E.  Ltvi-liovEN^AE) 

Ak-SHARPyA  [see  al-shAri^]. 

SHAR^I  (a.),  pi.  sturiib^  denotes  in  Arabic  a 
commentary  on  a text  of  greater  or  lesser  length,  but 
this  term  by  itself  does  not  cover  the  entire  semantic 
domain  of  "commentary”.  Lexically,  It  refers  to  notions 
of  opening,  expansion,  explanation  and  finally  of  com- 
mentary. 

Sixty-seven  iharhs  appear  in  the  EiArist:  language 
(29,  of  which  two  have  a title;  two  Shark  alydi  Stbawqyh\ 
a Shark  abyat  al-Iddh;  two  Shark  ihaierahid  Sibemfoyh; 
Shark  Maksisrai  Ibn  Dtirayd  by  AbCt  Sa*rd  al-SYraft, 


commentary  on  a didactic  poem;  two  shark  ai-ma*dni)y 
philosophy  and  sciences  (16),  concerning  the  Djabirian 
corpus  (4),  Han  aft  JiAk  (5),  ShafiT  (4),  Malikf  (3),  i^hirt 
(1),  theology  (2),  kat^th  (2)  and  miscellaneous  (2). 

Also  found  there  are  ninety-six  iafstrs:  Kurban  (40), 
philosophy  and  sciences,  whether  these  are  translated 
works — they  are  the  majority — or  commentaries 
written  directly  in  Arabic  (25;  the  instances  where  the 
expression  fissaraku  is  used  have  not  been  counted; 
the  same  applies  to  starakaku),  poetry  (8),  Old  Testa- 
ment (7),  Gospels  (1),  language  (4),  language  and 
theology  (l),  7^  (i)^  k^^lh  (1)  miscellaneous  (8). 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  number  of  commentaries 
becomes  impressive,  to  the  point  where  this  emerges 
as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Arabic  literary  produc- 
tion. Many  of  them  arc  veritable  museums,  as  if  their 
authors  feared  the  loss  of  whole  sections  of  the 
patrimony. 

I.  Grammar  and  philology. 

Among  the  works  which  were  the  object  of  com- 
mentaries at  a very  eady  stage,  particular  distinction 
belongs  to  the  Kiidb  of  Sfbawayh  (d.  180/796  et  alt. 
on.;  19  titles  in  Sezgin,  ix;  32  names  of  commentators 
or  glossators  in  Hadjdj^  Khalifa,  ii,  1427-8).  It  is 
difficult  to  conclude  whether  the  terminology  to  denote 
these  works  is  contemporary;  it  varies  between  ta^'ilAdt, 
tapastTf  ntjkal,  sht^h  [or  ihhm^}  ntikat  and  shark 
(Sezgin,  lx,  58^63),  Besides  al-Aldjfash  al-Awsat  [f  w.J, 
the  disciple  of  Srbawayh,  the  following  works  are  listed 
here:  AbQ  ^Umar  al-Ejarml  (d.  225/839),  Ti^r  ghatfb 
Sibawayh,,  al-Mazinf  (d.  248/862),  IC.  Tafsfr  iC.  Stbawayh; 
Abu  Ya^la  b.  Zur^a  (d.  257/87  1),  MtJeat  ^ald  Al 
al-Mubarrad  (d.  285/898),  Trfsh  md  aghfala  istiksS^ 
{d-hu^iiia  Jihi.  Of  the  various  commentaries  and  glosses 
on  the  Kiidb  which  have  been  ecUied,  worth  mentioning 
are:  the  Shark  of  Abu  Sa*id  al-SirafT  (d.  368/979; 
MIDEO,  xvili,  no.  9,  xix,  no.  18),  that  and  of  al- 
Rummani  {MIDEO^  xxi,  no.  20),  ai-Td^dlrk  ^ald 

Al  Stbautayh  by  Abu  ‘AJi  al-FarisT  (M/D£0,  joti, 
no.  1 9). 

Shark  does  not  invariably  denote  a commentary  on 
a work;  it  also  refet^  to  explanations  given  regarding 
a subject  within  a book,  especially  regarding  verses 
{abydl)  or  probative  quotations  (ihawdkid).  The  monu- 
mental Ehizdnat  ai-adah  of  ^Abd  al-Kadir  al- Baghdad! 

constitutes  the  crowning  achievement  of  this  type 
of  literature. 

r.ater  treatises  on  grammar  or  grammatical  didactic 
poems  were  also  the  object  of  commentary,  sometimes 
to  an  even  greater  extent.  These  include  ai-Mufassal 
of  aJ -Zam akhsh art  (d.  538/ 1 144,  24  according  to 
Brockelmann,  F,  347,  S I,  309-10;  18  in  Hadidji 
KJhalrfa.  ii,  1774-5),  oi^Lhirra  al-atf^a  of  Ibn  Mu*ti 
(d.  628/1261,  MIDEO,  xxi,  no.  24);  al-Kafyfa  of  Ibn 
(51  entries  in  Brockelmann,  F,  367-70,  S I, 
531-5;  Af/Z>£0,  xix  no.  9:  Shark  of  Ibn  Djama^a:  cf. 
Makram,  6L2)-,  al-ShdJ^a  (23  principal  entries  in 
Brockelmann,  F,  3 70- 1,  S 1,  535-7;  cf.  Makram,  66) 
of  Ibn  H^ib  (d.  646/1249);  and  especially  aLEhrilasa 
ai-Alfyya  (45  entries  in  Brockelmann,  F,  339-62,  S 1, 
522-6;  MlDEO,  x,  no.  2,  for  the  commentary  of  Ibn 
^Akll;  MiDEO,  xix,  no,  8:  ten;  cf.  Makram,  176)  of 
Ibn  Malik  (d.  672/1274).  Some  of  these  commentaries'®' 
were  in  their  turn  the  object  of  commentaries  or 
glosses,  among  othei^  Awdap  al-masdldc  of  Ibn  Hisham 
(d.  762/1361;  11  entries  in  Brockelmann,  S 1,  523). 
Numerous  unedited  commentaries  pose  a problem  on 
account  of  the  similarity  between  the  titles  of  the 
works  to  which  they  refer;  this  applies  in  the  case  of 
those  on  the  of  a]-Za^ijsiia^^^f  that  of 

*Abd  al-K.aiiir  al-r^urdjani  {MIDEO,  xxi,  no,  22). 
There  is  less  ambiguity  with  regard  to  that  of  Ibn  al- 
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SarrS^j  (d.  316/928),  with  commentary  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  al-Rumm^nl  (Sezgin,  ix,  84). 

In  lexicography^  the  of  al-I^alrl  b.  Ahmad 

has  less  the  object  of  commentaries  than 

of  addenda  et  emendanda  (Sezgin,  viii,  54-6).  The  same 
applies  to  the  Gharib  al-mmannaf  of  Abu  *Ubayd 
(d.  224/838),  except  that  it  was  also  the  object  of 
commentary  strictu  sensu,  in  particular  by  I bn  Sfduh 
(d.  458/1066)  and  by  Abu  ’l-*Abbas  al-MursF  (d.  ca, 
460/1068;  twelve  diverse  entries  in  Sezgin,  viii,  83-4; 
MIDEOy  XX,  no.  6).  His  K.  al-Amttdl  received  the  same 
treatment  (six  in  Sezgin,  viii,  84-5).  The  same  applied 
to  al-I^amhara  ft  of  Ibn  Durayd  (d.  321/933) 
(six  entries  for  summaries,  additions,  etc.;  Sezgin,  viii, 
103).  But  no  work  of  this  period  has  received  as  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  lexicographers  as  the  K.  al- 
Fa^h  of  the  Kufan  Tha*lab  (d.  291/904)  (42  entries, 
including  20  commentaries,  in  Sezgin,  viii,  142-4; 
MlDEOy  xix,  no.  5).  Major  lexicographical  works  or 
dictionaries  have  seldom  been  subjected  to  commen- 
tary. However,  the  emendations,  alterations,  additions, 
elucidations,  additions,  glosses,  corrections  and  even 
“summaries”  {tahdbib,  mukhta^fy  tahnila,  baydn  wa-taknby 
hawddl'^y  tashih)  of  which  they  have  been  the  object 
belong  more  or  less  to  the  domain  of  “commentary*’. 
Furthermore,  the  more  recent  of  them  are  in  a 
relationship  of  “commentaries”  to  “texts”  with  regard 
to  the  earlier  (see  Kraemer;  Sezgin,  viii;  introd.  by 
*A.S.A.  Fara^j  to  TS4,  ed.  Kuwait;  £/,  art  kAmOs). 

II.  Poetry,  adab  and  stylistics. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Ibn  al-Nadim  does  not 
name  a single  shorh  of  collections  of  p>oetry,  seeing 
that  he  mentions  only  twenty-eight  diu^ns.  Al-Amidf 
(d.  371/981)  refers  to  59  (R.  Jacobi,  in  GaP,  ii,  11). 
Moreover,  collections  of  poetry  were  at  first  called 
iftiV  or  even  khabar  (Sezgin,  ii,  36-46).  It  should, 
however,  be  recognised  that  “commentaries”  on  poetry 
are  not  absent  from  the  Fihrist,  although  this  is  only 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  st^rhs  abydt/ shawdhid 
or  the  diarhs  ma^dnt  al-BdhUi  of  Lughda/  Lughdh a 
al-Isfahanl,  contemporary  of  Ibn  Kutayba,  and  of 
Bundar  b.  ‘Abd  al-Hamfd  b.  Lurra  (first  half  of 
3rd/9th  century).  On  the  other  hand,  Ibn  al-Nadfm 
mentions  three  tqfsfr^  of  poetry  by  Ibn  Durustawayh 
(d.  347/958;  Sezgin,  viii,  106-8):  of  al-Mufaddal^dt 
(incomplete),  of  al-Sab*  \al-Mu*allakiiC\  and  of  the  Kofida 
of  Shubayl  b.  ‘Azra.  He  also  adds  here  the  T<a/ffr  al- 
sab*  al-4iahiliyydt  wa-g^anbiha,  of  al-*Umarr,  judge  of 
Takrlt,  and  the  T(^sIt  al-H omasa  of  Abu  Tammam 
[^.z;.]  by  al-Dlmartr  (flor.  ca.  364/975,  Sezgin,  ii,  68). 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  Mu*allakdt  (29  en- 
tries in  Sezgin,  ii,  50-3;  cf.  Blachere,  //Ld,  i,  143-8), 
worth  mentioning  are:  Abu  Sa*Td  al-parlr  (d.  282/895), 
Ibn  Kays^  (d.  299/911),  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Anbari 
(d.  328/940;  in  fact  a revision  of  his  father’s  commen- 
tary), Ibn  al-Nahh^  al-Zawzini  (d.  486/1093), 

Abu  Bakr  al-Batalyawsf  (d.  494/1100)  and  Abu 
Zakariyyi*  al-TibrfzI  (d.  502/ 1 109).  The  Hamdsa  of  Abu 
TammSm  was  no  less  the  object  of  commentaries  (36 
entries  in  Sezgin,  ii,  69-72).  The  greatest  success  in 
these  terms  belongs,  however,  to  the  Bdnat  Su*dd  of 
Ka‘b  b.  Zuhayr  [^.v.J  (48  in  Sezgin,  ii,  231-34). 

Some  authors  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  various  collections  of  poetry.  These  include 
Abu  Sa*fd  al-Sukkarf  (d.  275/888);  Ibn  al-Anbarf,  dis- 
ciple of  Tha*lab:  commentaries  on  al-Mufa4dalyydt 
(Sezgin,  ii,  54;  Blachere,  HLA^  i,  148-50);  Abu  Bakr 
al-$^f  (d.  335/946):  commentaries  on  the  Hamdsa  of 
Abu  Tammam  (Sezgin,  ii,  68);  al-Ma'arri  com- 

mentator especially  on  al-Mutannabl  {MIDEOy  xx, 
no.  66);  Abu  ‘All  al-K^i  (d.  356/967);  Ibn  Khalawayh 
(d.  370/980);  Ibn  I^inni  (d.  392/1002);  al-Marzuld 


(d.  421/1030);  Abu  ’1-Hasan  al-W2Lhidr  (d.  468/1075); 
al-A*lam  al-^antamarf  (d.  476/1083):  commentaries 
on  the  seven  Mu*aUaJ^t\  al-TibrfzI:  commentaries  on 
the  Hamdsa  (Sezgin,  ii,  71,  no.  24),  on  the  Ldmiyyat 
al-Arab  of  Sb^nfara  (Sezgin,  ii,  135);  Mawhub  al- 
Djaw&lfkr  (d.  540/1145);  Ibn  Hi^fi&m  al-Ansarf 
(d.  761/1360). 

Among  works  of  adaby  the  Adab  al-kdtib  of  Ibn 
Kutayba  has  drawn  the  attendon  of  commentators 
(eleven  in  G.  Lecomte,  Ibn  Qt/Jaybay  104-5). 

An  interesdng  case  in  the  domain  of  stylisdes  is 
that  of  the  Mi^h  al-*ulum  of  al-Sakk5kr  (626/1229; 
HadiibT  l^ialrfa,  ii,  1762-8)  which  was  the  object  of 
a comprehensive  commentary  {explicit  742/1341)  by 
Husam  al-Dln  al-Kh’^arazmf.  But  it  was  especially  the 
third  part  of  this  work,  on  stylisdes,  which  was 
commented  on  and  glossed,  then  summarised  (see 
A.  Arazi  and  H.  Ben  Shammai,  art.  mukhtasar,  at 
Vol.  Vn,  537a),  the  summaries  in  their  turn  being 
commented  on  and  glossed.  The  ideas  of  the  author 
were  evidendy  modified  by  the  commentators  and 
glossators  (Brockelmann,  1*,  352-6,  S I,  515-19; 
A.  Ma^ub,  al-^acivfni  wa-diuruh  al-Talbhify  Baghdad 
1967;  R.  SeUheim,  i,  299-317;  W.  Heinrichs,  in  GaPy 
ii,  184). 

III.  Religious  sciences. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  “commentaries”  or 
explanadons  in  this  area  were  applied  to  the  gharib 
[7-».]  of  the  Kur*2Ln  and  of  hadith  in  the  form  of  oral 
explanadons,  of  pamphlets,  then  of  books.  These  were 
therefore  not  “commentaries”  on  a work,  but  expla- 
nadons of  a term,  of  a verse,  or  of  a tradidon.  In 
fact,  they  most  often  bear  the  dde  of  Gharib/  Tafsir 
al-haditb  or  al-^ur*dny  or  even  /^arh  gharib  al-hadith 
(Abu  *Ubayda,  d.  207/822,  whose  Ma^dz  al-KuPdn 
is  also  called  al-Ma(^dz  fi  gpeoib  al-Kur*dn).  For  com- 
mentaries on  the  Kur*an,  the  accepted  term  is  tafsir 
[^.v.].  However,  the  Mu‘tazilr  Abu  Muslim  al-I^ah&ni 
(d.  322/934)  is  the  author  of  a commentary  some- 
times called  ilharh  la/iml  al’KuPdn  wa-tefstr  ma*dnihi 
(E.  Kohlberg,  A medieval  Muslim  scholar  at  worky  Leiden 
1992,  330).  For  the  explanadon  of  isolated  passages 
of  the  Kur*an,  dtarh  is  somedmes  applied  to  a few 
pages  {<^uz/)y  in  the  form:  ^arh  kau>Uhi  ta^dld  (four  in 
the  list  of  works  of  Makkl  b.  AbF  Talib,  in  IGfd’, 
Inbdhy  iii,  317-8)  or  Sharh  dyat  ...y  or  even  Sharh/ Tefsir 
surat ...,  ^arh  al-Basmalay  ^arh  kalimatay  al-shahddcL  Al- 
Ka^hslldf  hy  al-ZamakhsharT  (d.  538/1144),  unusually 
for  a commentary  on  the  Kur*an,  was  frequendy  the 
object  of  commentaries  and  glosses  (Brockelmann,  P, 
345-6,  S I,  507-9).  The  “commentaries  on  the  divine 
names”  also  contain  interpretadons  of  the  terms 
according  to  various  theological  orientadons.  They 
may  bear  various  ddes:  Sbarh  al-asmd*  al-husnd  (31  in 
Ha^^I  Khalifa,  ii,  1031-5),  but  also  TcfAty  Kitdby  etc. 
(D.  Gimaret,  Les  noms  divins  en  IsUrniy  Paris  1988,  16- 
29). 

In  the  context  of  hadithy  dtorh  is  used  for  the  com- 
mentary on  a single  tradidon.  Some  tradidons  have 
been  subjected  to  extensive  commentary,  in  particular 
S&arh  hadith  LJmm  al-Tabari  (Gilliot,  Eli  (see  Bibl.\y 
67),  al-KHdl  ‘lyad  {ibid.y  no.  8);  ^arh  gharib  fyadi^ 
Umm  by  Ibn  al-Anbarl  (Sezgin,  viii,  154)  and 
al-Khallal  (flor.  ca.  1000/1591).  The  major  collections 
of  prophetic  tradidons,  in  particular  the  “six  books”, 
have  been  the  object  of  an  impressive  number  of 
commentaries,  the  majority  of  which  are  supplied  with 
titles:  27  for  al-Muwatta*y  all  recensions  combined 
(somedmes  also  Tefsir  al-Muwattc/y  M.  Muranyi,  Em 
altes  Fragment  medinensischer  Jurisprudenz  aus  Qairawany 
Wiesbaden  1985,  12);  56  for  al-Bukharf,  27  for  Muslim 
(Sezgin,  i,  115  ff.),  etc.  In  the  genre  of  the  “Forty 
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Prophetic  Traditions”,  the  collection  of  al-Nawawf 
{d.  676/1277),  ai-AT^^^un  a^-nawiiwif^a^  has  been  the 
object  of commentaries,  including  one  by  , 
the  author  himself  [T.  Pouzet,  Une  NiJTmnmtiqti^  iff  la 
tTiidUim  islamique  Beirut  1982,  55-7).  In  the 
terminology  of  ^adithy  pride  of  place  probably  belongs 
to  the  Mtikaddima  of  Ibn  al-§allh  which  was 

commented  on,  glossed  and  summarised  (Brockelmann, 

44J-2,  S I,  610-12;  MIDEO,  xix,  no.  43;  xxi,  no. 
121). 

The  energy  of  the  commentator  in  Muslim  law  is  I 
no  less  impressive  (Spies,  238-69;  Sezgin,  i,  409-524), 

In  HanalT  law  (Spies,  238-47;  Sezgtn,  i,  409-57),  at 
least  fifteen  commentaries  are  known  to  have  been 
made  on  one  of  the  oldest  HanafV  compilauons  of 
/u7u%  ai-kablr  of  al-ShaybanT  (d.  189/005), 

including  those  by  al-Tahawi  (d.  321/933)  and  al- 
Qjas^^  who  also  wrote  the  earliest  commentary 

on  al-AfuiittasaT  of  al-Tahawt.  The  judicial  epitome  of 
this  school,  ai-Miibsul  Ji  by  al-Saral^sf  (d.  490/ 

1097  \q*vi\X  is  a commentary  on  ai-Kaji  of  Muhammad 
al-MarwazF  (d.  334/945).  The  Bidayat  ai-mubiadi^y  a 
compendium  by  al-Fargh5.ni  al-MarghinSur  (d.  593/ 

1 197),  was  also  the  object  of  numerous  commentaries; 
the  same  applied  to  the  Manar  al-anwafy  a manual  of 
Abu  'l-Baiakat  al-Nasafi  (d.  710/1310),  As  for  the  | 
of  al-Kudurr  (d.  428/1037  which  is  j 

called  al^iOtdb  by  the  I^anafis,  lihah'fa>  iii 

163U2,  lists  twelve  commentaries  on  it.  The  same 
author  also  wrote  a commentary  on  the  of 

al-Karfclsr  (d,  340/951;  Hadj^r  Khalifa,  ii,  1634-5; 
Brockclmann,  S I,  295). 

In  M^kJ  law  (Spies,  254-60;  Sezgin,  i,  457-84; 
Muranyi,  in  GoP,  ii,  particularly  for  the  commentaries 
on  the  MudamwanaX  as  elsewhere,  some  of  the  older 
manuals  were  displaced  by  more  recent  ones.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  ai-kabJr  and  ai-sn^ir^ 

of  Ibn  'Abd  al-I:Iakam  (d.  214/829);  both  were 
subjected  to  commentary  by  al-Abharl  (d,  375/985); 
the  second  by  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  b.  al-Djahm 
(d.  282/895)  {Fdimt,  200,  201).  They  were  superseded, 
to  some  extent,  by  al-Risdla  of  Ibn  Abl  Zayd  al- 
Kayrawanf  (d.  386/996,  15  entries  in  Sezgin)  and  by 
k-Muthta^3T  of  Khalil  b.  Ishak  (d.  767/1365;  Bn>ckel- 
mann,  102-3,  S II,  96-9),  on  which  one  of  the 
most  recent  commentaries  is  that  of  al-Dardfr 
(d,  1201/1786;  MIDEO^  xxi,  no,  174),  The  didaede 
poem  of  Ibn  ^Asim  (d.  829/1426),  was  also  the  object 
of  frequent  comrnentar>'. 

In  ^56‘r  law  (Spies.  284-54,  Sezgin,  i,  484^502), 
the  of  al-Muzant  (d.  264/877)  also  attracted 

the  interest  of  commentators  (six  in  Sezgin,  i,  493); 
but  the  compendium  of  Abu  Shutlji*  (d.  593/ 116; 
Brockelmann,  S I,  676-7)  was  no  less  the  object  of 
explanadons  and  glosses;  the  same  applied  to  the 
Minhdi^  di-idiibtn  of  al-NawawI 

In  HanbalT  law,  the  basic  compendium  is 
XftdihtdsQt  of  al-KhirakT  (d.  334/945).  It  was  com- 
mented on  by  Abu  Ya^la  Ibn  al-Fanra’  {d.  458/1065), 
but  especially  by  Muwalfak  al-Din  Ibn  Kudama 
(d.  620/1233  [?.u.])  under  tide  ai-Afu^nl,  The 
latter’s  ^-Muknf  was  the  object  of  commentary  by 
'Abd  al-Rabman  b.  Muhammad  b.  Kud5ma  (d.  682/ 
1283;  MlDEOy  xxi,  no.  180), 

Commentators  did  not  always  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  law;  thus  the  *Urnda  of  the  Han  ball  *Abd 
al-^anl  al-Makdisi  (d,  600/1203)  was  the  object  of 
commentary  by  the  Ibn  Dakik  al-Td  (d.  625/ 

1 128  in  SuppLJ)  in  *Umdai  al-dhknniy  which 

was  glossed  by  the  Zaydl  al-^Amir  al-San'^^T  (d.  1 099/ 
1688)  in  at'Udda  (A//7?£0,  xxi,  no.  184). 

The.  major  compilations  of  Shri  traditions  and  law 


were  also  subjected  to  commentary,  especially  '5he 
four  books”  (Spies,  263-5;  Sezgin,  i,  540-2,  545-9), 

Dialectical  and  scholasdc  theology  was  no  less 
prolific,  generating  numerous  catechisms,  creeds, 
professions  of  faith  and  treatises  on  theology  {usul  al- 
kaiaTTi),  The  various  treatises  and  "-testaments”  of 
Abu  Hanffa  were  commented  on  abundantly  from  the 
3th/ 1 1th  century  onward  (Sezgin,  i,  412-8).  AFA^d'id 
of  Abd  Hafs  al-NasalT  (d.  537/1142)  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  commented  on  and  glossed  texts  in 
Islam  {MIDEO^  xix,  no.  48);  one  of  its  best  known 
commentaries  is  that  by  al-Taftazam  (d.  791/1388). 
At  the  present  day,  the  manual  of  Ash^arf  theology 
al-Mawd^f  Ji  VAn  al-haldm  of  al-I^F  studied 

with  the  commentary  of  al-SharIf  al-Diufd)ani  and 
the  glosses  of  the  Indian  ^Abd  aUHakfm  al-SiyalkutJ 
(d.  1067/1657)  and  of  Hasan  Celcbi  al-  Fanari 

(d.  886/1641)  (W'.  Madelung,  in  GaF,  ii,  333).  As  in 
law,  there  were  occasions  when  theologians  of  different 
trends  commented  on  one  another.  Thus  the 
al-^kdr  of  the  Ashlar!  Fakhr  al-Dln  al-RazI  was  the 
object  of  commentary  by  a of  Mu^tazill  persua- 

sion, Nasir  al-Dm  al-TusI.  The  latter^s  Ta^nd  ai- 
with  its  long  introduction  dealing  with  logic 
and  ontology,  was  commented  on  by  the  ShafiT- 
Ash*arr  Mahmtid  al-lsfahlnl  (d,  749/1349)  under  the 
title  T&SiAd  al-^awa^id  {'*ai-^ark  then  by  the 

Sunni  astrcinomcr  and  philo.sopher  al'K-Q^di^  (d.  879/ 
1474  (sec  *>vcT  Ai.-t£pgiDjl]  {“cd-SAarh  These 

two  commentators  were  in  their  turn  the  object  of 
commentaries  and  glosses  by  Shfr  and  Sunni  authors 
(Brockelmann,  l\  670-2,  S 1,  925-7;  W.  Madelung, 
in  GaP,  ii,  333). 

In  mysticism,  numerous  texts  were  the  objects  of 
commentary,  beginning  with  the  Al  al-Td^amif  of 
al-Kalabadh^  (d.  380/990  in  particular  by  'All 

al-KunawT  (d.  712/1326;  Sezgin,  i,  669),  the  Bisah 
of  al-Kuahayri  (d.  465/1072)  by  Zakariyya’  al-Ansarl 
(d.  926/1520;  Brockelmann,  T,  556,  S I,  771-2).  The 
same  applied  to  Mmdzil  al-sd^inn  of  al-Airsarl  al- 
Harawl  cf,  the  introduction  to  the  edition  and 

translation  of  S.  Laugicr  de  Bcaurccucii,  Aej  f tapes  des 
ilinerants  vers  DitUy  Cairo  1962,  15-21;  idem,  in  AflDEO^ 
xi  (1972),  80-91.  Numerous  writings  of  ^ihab  al-DTn 
al-Suhrawardr  (d,  587/1191;  Brockelmann,  F,  565-6) 
also  received  the  attentions  of  commentators.  Many 
works  of  [bo  'ArabF  were  commented  on,  but 

pride  of  place  belongs  to  Fufuf  al-fidiam',  see  O.  Yahia, 
HistQiTe  €t  elassi^ation  de  Vmwre  d^Ibn  Arable  Damascus 
1964,  241-57. 

Certain  religious  texts,  such  as  the  Emdit,  a panegyric 
of  the  Prophet  by  al-BusIrl  (d.  694/ 1 294  [gM.  in 
Suppl.),  were  the  object  of  particular  attendon:  74 
commentaries  in  Brockelmann,  F,  308-13,  S I,  467- 
70;  MIDEOy  xxi,  nos.  45,  96, 


Many  commentaries  arc  veritable  encyclopaedias, 
the  text  under  discussion  often  serving  as  a pretext 
for  recording  entire  documents  or  quotadons  from 
works  of  which  many  have  since  been  lost;  such  is 
the  case  with  the  commentary  on  the  al-batagAa 

by  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Hadfd  or  that  on  the  Ihyd^ 

‘ulim  al-tSn  by  al-Zabfdf  [?,»,],  rcalnatiHar  r-nm 

IV.  Philosophy.  reaipatiaar.com 

It  ts  in  this  region  that  research  is  most  advanced 
in  relation  to  the  terminology  of  the  "commentary”. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  art.  mukhtasar.  sec- 
tion on  philosophy,  to  be  complemented  by  Endress 
and  Guias. 

The  translators  of  the  ancient  sources  were  the  first 
Arab  exegetes.  In  fact,  transference  into  Arabic  re- 
quired an  interpretation.  Thus  is  why  they  included 
in  their  works  paraphrases,  derinidons  and  glosses 
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which  derived  in  part  from  the  scholia  of  their  base  ' 
texts  or  from  the  commentaries  which  were  at  their  | 
disposal.  Numerous  terms  need  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  especially  in  the  domain  of  logic,  even 
if  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  them  apart. 

Tafstr  is  a gfcneric  term  which  signifies  literally  “to 
bring  to  light,  reveal”  something  which  is  hidden,  and 
consequently  “to  interpret,  elucidate,  explain”,  and 
sometimes  even  to  inteipret  in  the  sense  of  translating.  • 
ITiis  generic  sense  appears  under  the  rubric  of  De  * 
interpretationey  in  Fihristy  249,  where  the  authors  of  j 
writings  called  “synopses”  or  “epitomes”  {summariay 
(^au>dmr)y  “abridgments”  {mukhtafarsy  uUfiiilsAl)  or  “com- 
mentaries” are  defined  as  exegetes  {al-mufassirun). 

Stork  is  “the  commentary  on  a text  which  is  not 
an  inteiprctative  abridgment,  but  which  may  never- 
theless be  of  variable  length”  (Gutas,  35).  lliis  can 
be  a developed  commentary,  ad  litUram  {*aUl  or  , 

an  interpretation  according  to  the  sense  ('a/a  *l-ma*nd)  ' 
in  the  form  of  a paraphrase  (e.g.  TalthU  Safsaia,  Exposi-  ' 
tion  or  Paraphrase  of  the  Sophisticx  eUnchi  by  Ibn  Rusbd). 

It  can  also  have  the  appearance  of  notes  on  the  text  ^ 
(c.g.  Stork  K.  BdTimirnyds  'aid  (tihat  al-ta'Hk  of  al-Farld)i);  ^ 
for  a full  analysis,  see  Endress,  in  GoP,  ii,  461-73,  iii,  ' 
19-20;  Gutas,  31-43.  ' 

V.  Other  elements  of  the  semantic  field  of  • 
“commentary”.  I 

It  is  appropriate  to  include  other  terms  here  e.g.  I 
tahrxr  (revision  of  a text,  or  even  “edition”),  a term  I 
which  refers  to  the  elements  of  a text  or  a commentary  ! 
which  have  been  chosen  for  comment,  clarification  or  I 
correction,  such  as  the  Tahfir  of  al-EXjuwaynf  on  the  I 
lost  commentary  by  al-BakillanT  on  the  K.  al-Luma'  of  ' 
al-A^fi'an  (Madelung,  in  GoP,  ii,  332);  or  furthermore  • 
the  commentaries  on  scientific  compendia  of  the  ancients  ' 
such  as  those  of  Euclid,  of  Menelaos,  etc.,  rcNTsed  by  I 
NSsir  al-Dm  al-'l'‘usl  (Endress,  in  GoP,  ii,  463).  It  is  ! 
also  necessary  to  take  into  account  works  which  bear  I 
the  tide  takiir.  a term  which  refers  to  remarks  on  a ' 
text.  ' 

Other  types  of  work  belong  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent  to  the  genre  of  “commentary”  or  contain 
interpretative  elements;  for  this  reason  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  a monograph  on  the  subject  which  is 
yet  to  be  written,  to  consider  the  following  genres  . 
also:  in  certain  cases,  the  addenda  and  corrigenday  com-  , 
plements  and  supplements,  especially  in  philology:  . 
IsHdrdk  (two  in  the  Fihristy  bearing  on  the  K.  al-Ayri)^  , 
al-istidrdk  limd  a^falahu,  md  agtfaiahu,  Jd*ity  ziydddty  ) 
istittrd(t.,  iktract  nukaty  takmila,  g^alat  and  ta^ih,  some-  j 
times  even  “refutations”:  raddy  nakd  and  inti^dr.  Nume-  i 
rous  works  which  bear  the  ride  tahdhih  belong  to  the  | 
category  of  “commentary”,  thus  for  example  The  emen-  \ 
dation  of  traditions  {fah^ib  al-dttdr  of  al-Tabari)  (see  I 
EUy  58-60;  arts.  hA^iya,  matn,  etc.;  cf.  A.F.L.  Beeston, 
in  CHAT  i.  Arediic  literature  to  the  end  of  the  Umayyad 
Period,  Cambridge  1983,  24). 

Bibliography:  Besides  the  references  in  the 
article,  see  Elt  = Cl.  Gilliot,  Exegjese,  langye  et  theology 
Paris  1990;  G.  Endress,  Die  wissenschcfiliche  Literatur, 
in  GoP,  ii,  400-506,  iii,  3-152;  GaP,  i-iii  = W.  Fischer 
and  H.  Gatje  (cds.),  Grundriss  der  arabischen  Philology 
Wiesbaden  1 982-92;  D.  Gutas,  Aspects  of  literary  forms 
and  genre  in  Arabic  logical  works,  in  C.  Burnett  (ed.). 
Glosses  and  commentaries  on  Aristotelian  logical  texts, 
London  1993,  29-76;  J.  Kraemer,  Studien  zor  aliara- 
bischen  Lexikographie,  in  OrienSy  vi  (1953),  201-38;  'A.S. 
Makram,  al~Madrasa  al-nahwyya  ft  Mifr  wa  TSkdm. 
Beirut  1980;  M.  Muranyi,  Fiqh,  in  GaP,  ii,  299- 
325;  M.S.  Mursf,  Storuk  al-a'ldm  li-Alfyyat  Ibn  Mdlik, 
Cairo  1987;  R.  Sellheim,  Materialien  zor  arabischen 
Literaturgeschichte.  i,  Wiesbaden  1976;  O.  Spies, 


Klassisches  islamisches  Recht,  in  Orientalisckes  Recht, 
HdOr,  Leiden  1964,  220-343;  B.K.  Vollmann  et 
alii,  Kommentar,  in  Lexikon  des  MilteUdters,  Munich 
1987,  V,  1279-83;  R.  Weigand,  Glossatoren,  in  op.  cit., 
iv,  [504-7.  (Cl.  Giluot) 

SHARI*  (a.,  pi.  itaufdri*),  “clearly-defined  way, 
main  road,  highway”;  “situated  on  a main  road, 
at  the  side  of  the  road  (c.g.  a house)”. 

Compared  with  other  terms  having  similar  urban 
denotations,  such  as  darb  and  zukdk,  the  uses  of  stdri' 
as  a common  noun  are  not  the  most  numerous  in 
the  pre-modem  texts,  llius  there  is  no  chapter  in  al- 
MakrFzi^s  Ebitat  devoted  to  this  term;  the  treatise 
devoted  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  9th/l5th  century,  the 
K,  al-Fawd*id  al  nafisa  al-bdhira  ft  beydn  hukm  stawdri* 
al-^dhira  (ms.  Istanbul,  Sulcymaniyc  1176)  is  an 
exception. 

Stari*  is  often  used  as  an  adjective  and  as  an  active 
participle,  “gi\nng  on  to  a street”  (of  a house,  sec 
DA),  “opening  out  on  to”;  or,  preceded  by  a parti- 
cle, it  forms  (like  tarik)  a phrase  meaning  “at  the 
opening  out  of...”,  “on  the  road  of...”  (sec  S.  Denoix, 
Decrire  Le  Caire.  Fusfdi-Afisr  d*apres  Ibn  Duqmdq  et  Maqrfzi, 
Cairo  1993,  143).  But  it  also  becomes  a genuine 
tO|X)nym.  In  the  geographer  Ibn  Rusta  [^.a.],  the  ^drf 
divides  $an'a*  into  two  halves  (sec  R.B.  Scijeant  and 
R.  Lewcock,  San*d\  an  Arabian  Islamic  city,  London 
1983,  146).  “It  is  the  Street  called  Straight,  the  main 
street  of  Damascus”  in  Ibn  'Asaldr  (N.  ElissccfT,  La 
description  de  Damns  d*Ibn  'Asdkir,  Damascus  1959,  85 
n.  10)  (but  in  Ottoman  times,  the  three  main  traffic 
arteries  were  called  tarik  stdtdnf).  Al-dldri*  al’a'zam 
denoted  the  main  axis,  the  central  avenue,  of  'Abb^id 
SSmaiT§*  or  the  kasaba  of  the  Cairo  of  al-Maluizf. 

In  the  course  of  their  long  history,  the  names  for 
traffic  routes  did  not  necessarily  express  difTcrcnccs  in 
width,  length,  form  or  function.  Nor,  with  the  cxccp>- 
tion  of  shdrf,  did  they  indicate  the  open  and  freely- 
circulated  nature  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  closed  nature 
of  what  they  designated.  To  define  the  status  of  a 
way,  legal  language  resorted  to  a single  criterion,  ndfyit 
or  sdlik  “through  way”  and  gt^yr  najidt/sdlik  “closed 
way,  cul-de-sac”.  A stdri'  was  ndfidt^  “it  denotes 
a road  properly  open  at  both  ends  ...  a public  road 
where  everyone  has  the  right  to  circulate”  (R.  Brun- 
schvig.  Etudes  dLslamologjLe,  Paris  1976,  ii,  11),  and  a 
road  along  which  clear  passage  must  be  maintained. 

At  the  time  when  cities  and  towns  were  b>eing  trans- 
formed and  the  vocabulary  of  urban  patterning 
evolved,  dldri'  became  a key  element  in  the  new  ter- 
minology, as  is  seen  in  the  ^ilat  cd-tawfikyya  al-^adida 
of  ‘All  Mubarak  Pa^a.  Sbhdri'  was  henceforth  used 
for  any  road  of  some  imp>ortance,  correspionding  to 
a “street”  or  to  Fr.  boulevard  or  avenue,  as  in  Cairo, 
in  the  quarters  built  up  since  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  Or  it  could  l>c  used  only  for  the  main  arte- 
rial roads,  whilst  for  the  secondary  ones,  other  terms, 
which  were  p>art  of  the  local  tradition,  would  be  used, 
litis  was  still  the  case  in  Cairo,  where,  in  the  his- 
toric centre,  shdri'  co-exists  with  sikka,  hdra,  darb,  'atfa 
j and  zukdk,  in  accordance  with  a terminology  laid 
I down  by  the  city  administration  at  the  end  of 
I last  century.  Similarly  in  Tunis,  where  the  term 
exists  with  nah(t  and  zanka,  which  arc  by  no  means 
I exclusive  to  the  madlna. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  D.  Deverdun,  Marrakech  des  origines  d 1912, 
Rabat  1959-66;  J.M.  Rogers,  Sdmarrd,  a study  in 
medieval  town  planning,  in  A.  Hourani  and  S.M.  Stem 
(eds.).  The  Islamic  city,  Oxford  1970;  A.  Raymond 
and  G.  Wiet,  Les  marches  du  Caire.  Traduction  annoUe 
du  texte  de  Maqrxsl,  Cairo  1979;  A.  Abdesselem,  La 
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semantique  s&cmk  de  h vtlle  d’afiris  ks  auteurx  tmiti^s 
du  XVir  d silcleSy  in  A.  Bouhdiba  and  D.  Che- 
vallier  arabe  dans  Pfslam^  Paris-Tunis 

1982;  L.  Fernandes,  Habim  €t  prtsctipdans  iSgaits,  in 
IREMAM,  UhabUai  tradiliQTmii  dan^  ks  pqj^s 
mdfu  autom  dt  La  MSditerremie,  ii,  Uhutoiu  el  k miikuj 
Cairo  1990.  (J -Ch.  Depaule) 

SHAKI^A  (a.)j  derived  from  the  root  hav- 

ing  a primary  range  of  meaning  in  relation 
to  religion  and  religions  Jaw;  also  Shar',  fre- 
quendy  synonymous.  The  word  ^han^a  is  common  to 
the  Arabic-speaking  peoples  of  the  \fiddle  East  and 
designates  a prophetic  religion  in  its  totality,  gener- 
adng  such  phrases  as  ^an^ol  Musa,  ^an*al  al-Mtmh 
(the  law/ religion  of  Moses  or  the  Messiah),  ak 

Mantis  (the  Zoroastrian  religion)  or  ^ari^atu-nd  (mean- 
ing our  religion  and  referring  to  any  of  the  monotheist 
faJths).  Within  Muslim  discourse,  designates  the 

rules  and  regulations  governing  the  lives  of  Muslims, 
derived  in  principal  from  the  l^ur^Hn  and  haSlh.  In 
this  sense,  the  word  is  closely  associated  with  Jikh 
which  signifies  academic  discussion  of  divine 
law.  The  root  ^ara^a  has  a wide  range  of  secular 
usage  explored  and  analysed  in  the  Arabic  lexico- 
graphical tradidon  (see  5.  below). 

1.  Shan^a  in  Kur*aji  and  hadt(b 

2.  iSiflrf'a  in  Jewish  and  Chiisdan  literature 

3.  Shetri^a  in  Muslim  literature 

4.  and  Jikh 

5.  Staff'd  in  the  lexicographical  tradition 

1.  Starf^a  in  Kur*an  and  hadi^. 

IJ.  Stan'a  occurs  once  in  the  IS.ur'In,  at  XLV, 
18  (**We  have  set  you  on  a of  command,  so 

follow  id"),  where  it  designates  a way  or  path,  divinely 
appointed.  The  cognate  itir'a  is  aho  used  once,  at  V, 
48,  in  parallel  to  mitthd^^  meaning  way  or  path  (“To 
each  we  have  appointed  a and  a minha^*).  The 

verb  stara^a  occurs  twice,  once  with  God  as  subject 
{^dTd^a  la-han  min  al-din...^  “He  has  laid  down  for 
you  as  religion  that  which  he  appointed  also  for 
Noah",  Xm,  13);  and  once  in  relation  to  rebels 
lahum  min  ai-i^n  ...,  “Or  do  they  have  com- 
panions who  have  laid  down  for  them  as  religion  that 
which  God  did  not  permit?"  Vll,  163). 

1 ,2-  In  the  corpus  of  kadfit  surveyed  by  Wensinck 
et  a/.,  starf'a  occurs  once  in  the  singulaj',  in  a Aadttt 
in  the  Musnad  of  Ibn  Hanbal:  "the  community  shall 
remain  on  the  [path /way)  as  long  as  there  docs 

not  occur  in  it  three  things  ...”  The  plural  form  occurs 
not  more  than  a dozen  times,  mostly  in  locutions  like 
^ardY  al-isidm,  al-imdn,  once  in  a string  of 

terms  indicating  rules:  wind  h-^^kirndn  JijTd'’id  wa-itard^i' 
iva-kudud  wa-svnan.  The  word  star'  does  not  occur  with 
the  connotation  of  religion  or  law,  and  the  verbal 
form  ^tara*a  occurs  only  once  with  these  connota- 
tions, in  a set  of  variations  of  the  same  kadith'  "God 
has  laid  down  for  his  (var.  your)  Prophet  the  rules 
of  guidance”  {itara'a  li-naki-hi  sunan  akkudd).  The  noun 
the  verb  ^ata'a  and  derivatives  occur  frequeody 
with  secular  meanings,  corresponding  to  those  dis- 
cussed in  5.  below. 

This  paucity  of  usage  and  connotation  make  it  un- 
likely that  these  sources  constitute  the  beginning  of 
the  development  of  this  term  in  Islam  or  in  the  other 
monotheist  faiths. 

2,  in  Jewish  and  Christian  literature. 
2.L  The  Jewish  tradition.  The  translation  of  the 

Old  Testament  into  Arabic  attributed  to  Sa'rd  b. 
VQsuf  al-FayyumT,  known  as  Sa'adya  Gaon  (d.  A,D. 
933  [^.»J),  demonstrates  that  dian^a  had  become  a 


central  component  of  the  religious  vocabulary  of  the 
Arabic-speaking  Jewish  community.  The  most  com- 
monly used  term  for  translating  Hebrew  torah  ts  Arabic 
stan^'a  or  its  plural.  When  the  Hebrew  word  clearly 
designates  a single  rule,  or  set  of  rules,  the  favoured 
terms  arc  stanza  and  ^ardyi^.  The  same  is  true  when 
the  Hebrew  term  designates  the  law  as  a totality,  the 
law  delivered  to  Moses.  There  are  many  instances, 
especially  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  Hebrew  word 
Is  retained  in  an  Arabic  form,  ai-tawrdh.  The  use  of 
start  to  designate  a single  rule  is  most  obvious  in 
a group  of  verses  in  Leviticus,  e.g.  Lev,  vi,  8,  “This 
is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering”  {hddtiti 
cf.  vi,  14;  vi,  25;  vii,  1;  vii,  7 etc.  The  plural  form 
is  found  at  Exod.  xviii,  20,  “And  thou  shalt  teach 
them  ordinances  and  laws"  {ai^msum  wa  ^i-stardyi^);  cf. 
xviii,  16,  The  more  general  sense,  where  the  word 
iUir^  means  the  whole  of  the  law,  is  exemplified  at 
Exod,  xiii,  9,  "And  it  shall  be  a sign  unto  thee 
[Moses]  . . . that  the  Lord"s  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth" 
{H~iakun  itan^m  Adah  ^ The  plural  form  is  found 

at  Exod.  xvi,  4,  “That  1 may  prove  them  whether 
they  will  walk  in  my  law  or  not”  {Ji  shardjri'i  am  Id); 
cf.  Exod.  xxiv,  12.  A majority  of  references  to  tarah 
in  Deuteronomy  elicit  the  Arabic  form  di-tawrdt,  per- 
haps because  the  referent  is  understood  to  be  the 
Pentateuch;  but  cf  Deut,  iv,  44,  "And  this  is  the  law 
which  Moses  set  before  the  children  of  Israel"  (wa- 
hddtihi  allait  ...), 

Starf'a  is  thus  the  most  common  word  expressing 
rule  and  system  of  rules  in  Sa'adya^s  Arabic  version  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is  occasionally  used  to  translate 
Hebrew  misvah^  e.g.  Deut,  vi,  25;  xvii,  20,  It  functions 
frequently  as  one  of  a duster  of  words  designating 
God’s  commands,  often  together  with  wasdyd,  rasum, 
ahkdmy  etc.,  e.g.  Deut.  xxvi,  3;  xxvi,  17.  This  trans- 
lation, even  if  managed  and  completed  by  Sa*adya, 
should  be  understood  as  a reflection  of  a pre-exist- 
ing Arabic  targum  tradition  (Blau). 

A similar  reliance  on  the  nouns  stanza  and  star', 
and  the  verb  shara^a,  for  reference  to  God’s  law-mak- 
ing activities,  is  found  in  Sa^adya’s  theological  (po- 
lemical) work,  K.  al-Amdndt  lua  'ki^tikdddL  This  book, 
though  it  reflects  Sa*adaya*s  participation  in  the  Rab- 
banite-Karaitc  [see  Karaites]  struggle,  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a reflection  of  the  general  religious  vocabulary 
used  in  polemical  contexts  by  those  who  shared  the 
monotheist  traditions  of  the  Middle  East.  Shari and 
its  plural  designate  individual  laws  (141,  175)  and  also 
systems  of  law  revealed  by  God  through  prophets 
(113).  Rational  laws  are  distinguished  from  revealed 
laws  {ak^i^dyi*  al-^akl^a  taa  1 15-8).  Shar^  is 

used  synonymously  with  and  the  verb,  stara^a 

with  God  as  subject,  meaning  to  lay  down  a law 
(128-9).  A context  which  generates  multiple  reference 
to  ihe  law  (religious  system  promulgated  by  a prophet) 
is  abrogation  (noiM)^  the  question  whether  the  law  of 
a later  can  abrogate  that  of  an  earlier  prophet  (131). 
Arabic  lamdt  is  used  to  designate  the  Pentateuch: 
ai-imitrah,  starajd^  al-tawrah  (139), 

2.2.  The  Christian  tradition,  A similar  use  of  this 
vocabulary  can  be  found  in  Christian  writers,  discus- 
sion  of  abrogation  being  particularly  likely  to  gener-  ' 
ate  systematic  reference  to  staff ^a.  A characteristic 
exaanple,  from  the  4th/ 1 0th  century,  may  be  found 
in  a polemical  tract  directed  against  the  Jews,  by  the 
Jacobite  ^Isa  b.  Ish^  Ibn  Zur*a  Staffed  refers 

to  a system  of  laws  brought  by  a prophet  and  sub- 
ject (perhaps)  to  abrogation  hy  later  prophets.  The 
word  mnna  (pi,  mnan)  [q.v.J  covers  the  same  semantic 
field.  Both  terms  are  extended  to  carry  distinctions 
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between  natural,  rational  and  revealed  laws.  The 
Christian  religion,  the  Law  of  the  Messiah,  is  referred 
to  as  simmt  al~Masih  (34)  and  ihari^at  al-Masth  (35). 

The  question  of  when  this  cluster  of  Arabic  ternns 
emerged  as  part  of  the  self-expression  of  Jews  and 
Christians  is  unclear.  But,  whatever  model  is  adopted 
for  the  emergence  and  early  development  of  Islam,  it 
is  necessary  to  acknowledge  the  co-existence  or  prior 
existence  of  Arabic-s|>eaking  Jewish  and  Christian  com- 
munities. The  development  of  an  Arabic  vocabulary 
for  the  expression  of  concepts  and  ideas  integral  to 
the  prophetic  religions  of  the  Middle  East  is  perhaps 
best  understood  as  the  common  achievement  of  sev- 
eral communities  engaged  in  |x>lemical  encounter 
throughout  the  7th  to  the  9th  centuries  A.D.  The  most 
radical  and  stimulating  account  of  this  encounter  is 
that  of  J.  Wansbrough  (1977,  1978). 

3.  S&ari^a  in  Muslim  literature. 

Short  and  its  cognates  appear,  in  Islamic  religious 
literature,  reflecting  the  same  range  and  type  of  ref- 
erence as  in  Jewish  and  Christian  literature.  Short*a 
(l>l.  ihard*i‘)  designates  a rule  of  law,  or  a system  of 
laws,  or  the  totality  of  the  message  of  a particular 
prophet.  In  so  far  as  it  designates  a system  of  laws 
it  is  synonymous  with  the  word  iheo^'t  which  is  prob- 
ably the  more  common  word  in  juristic  literature  for 
divine  law.  The  verb  shora^a  may  appear  with  God 
as  subject  (following  Kur’anic  usage).  More  frequently, 
the  process  of  demonstrating  the  law  is  a prophetic 
activity,  and  the  word  ihori*  (law-giver)  refers  charac- 
teristically to  Muhammad  in  his  function  as  model 
and  exemplar  of  the  law.  In  a rare  extension  of  mean- 
ing, the  word  sh^ri*  is  transfered  to  the  jurists,  thereby 
highlighting  the  creative  aspect  of  their  interpretative 
activity  (al-^apbl,  iv,  245).  These  patterns  of  usage 
may  ^ found  in  all  the  major  genres  of  religious  lit- 
erature. 

3.1.  Kdldnu  Theological  literature  is  likely  to  gen- 

erate reference  to  shori^a  wherever  the  message  bearing 
activity  of  a prophet  becomes  the  focus  of  discussion. 
Al-Ba^Uanf  (d.  403/1013  [^.t'.]),  in  a discussion  of  pro- 
phets as  bearers  of  the  divine  message  {risdla)y  raised 
the  question  whether  they  confirm  or  abrogate  the 
ihari^a  of  an  earlier  prophet,  shari^ai  ghqyri-hi  min  al- 
rusui.  He  uses  the  adjective  shor*f  to  indicate  revealed 
laws  {al-Ubdddt  al-^ar*r^a)  perhaps  distinguished  them 
from  rational  laws  {al-fiaddyd  al-*akli)iya)  (38-40).  The 
category  of  moral  rules  accessible  to  the  intellect  was 
denied  by  Sunnis,  but  the  concept  was  forced  upon 
them  by  their  Mu*tazill  opponents.  Al-Ghaz5ll  (d.  505/ 
1111  in  his  K.  al-Arba*iny  describes  Muhammad 

as  sent  with  a message  {lisdla)  such  that  he  abrogated 
with  his  law  earlier  laws,  nasahto  bi-shor*i-hi  al-^ard^i*. 
Here  shord^i*  functions  perhaps  as  a plural  for 
(20).  In  the  Mu‘tazilr  tradition,  the  words  dkOT\  ^ari^ay 
etc.,  kept  their  general  sense,  meaning  the  totality  of 
a prophetic  religion,  but  were  also  used  systematically 
to  distinguish  rational  from  revealed  laws.  The  Shi* I 
(Mu*tazilT)  scholar  al-*Allama  al-Hilll  (d.  726/1325 
[^.t».])  accounts  it  a benefit  of  prophecy  that  the  pro- 
phet brings  rules  which  are  not  accessible  to  the  intel- 
lect; he  refers  to  these  as  ^ard*i*  or  Hbdddt  wa~shord*i*. 
He  thinks  there  is  no  period  of  time  exempt  from 
a prophetic  law  {^shar^u  nabl)  (271-3,  278).  Heresio- 
graphical  literature  continues  to  use  the  word  shori^a 
and  its  derivatives  to  refer  to  Islam  and  to  other  reli- 
gions, including  ihori^at  al-Madxiis  for  Zoroastrianism 
(W.  Cantwell  Smith). 

3.2.  Ti^slr.  Works  of  Kur’anic  commentary  draw 
on  the  conceptual  structures  of  kaldm  while  develop- 
ing some  arguments  specific  to  Kur^Snic  usage.  The 


word  shir*a  is  usuaUy  declared  to  be  synonymous  with 
short^a.  Comparison  of  Kur*5n,  V,  48  (*‘To  each  [com- 
munity] we  have  appointed  a ifitrV’)  and  XLII,  13 
(“He  has  laid  down- — ihora*a — for  you  as  religion — 
din — that  which  he  had  laid  down  also  for  Noah”) 
prompted  a systematic  distinction  between  short*ay  mean- 
ing law,  and  different  for  different  prophets,  and  diny 
implying  recognition  of  the  one  God,  and  the  same 
for  all  prophets.  From  al-Tabari,  citing  Kat^da,  ad 
V,  48:  the  Torah,  the  Gospiels  and  the  Kur’S.n  have 
each  their  own  but  din  is  one,  meaning 

tawhid  and  Ush^ds  li-Udhy  and  brought  by  ail  prophets. 

3.3.  Juristic  literature.  In  so  far  as  juristic  literature 
gives  an  account  of  or  a statement  of  rules,  it  need 
not  generate  self-referring  locutions.  When  it  does  so, 
there  was  a considerable  number  of  technical  terms 
meaning  rule:  sunna/ sunan,  hukm/ahkdmy  farida/fard^id, 
hadd/ hududy  short* a/ shard* i*.  The  latter  does  not  dom- 
inate in  the  earliest  texts.  Even  later,  general  refer- 
ence to  the  law  is  more  likely  to  elicit  the  word  ^ar* 
than  shori*a.  Systematic  distinction  between  ordinary 
linguistic  usage  and  technical  juristic  usage  depiendis 
on  the  contrast  lughot^:shar*^.  Hermeneutical  literature 
(works  of  usul  al-JiJ^  generated  an  increasing  quan- 
tity of  reference  to  the  law,  the  law-giver  etc.,  but 
the  earliest  work  of  this  kind,  the  Risdla  of  al-ShafiT, 
makes  litde  use  of  the  word  shon*a  or  shor*.  Later 
works  generated  numerous  references.  A characteris- 
tic context  relates  to  the  question  whether  Muslims 
and/or  Muhammad  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  ear- 
lier prophets.  Al-Ghazalr.  in  his  Musta^y  phrased  the 
question  in  relation  to  shos^o-nd  and  ds,or*u  man  kabla- 
ndy  our  law  and  the  law  of  those  before  us.  He  asked 
whether  Muhammad  was  bound  by  the  law  {shor*)  of 
earlier  prophets,  and  whether  he  abrogated  the  shan*a 
(rir)  of  Moses  and  Jesus.  The  rapid  transition  from 
shot*  to  shori*a  suggests  no  distinction  between  these 
terms  in  this  context.  Espousing  one  of  the  views  cur- 
rent in  juristic  circles,  al-C^azall  affirmed  that  the 
Short  *a  of  our  Prophet  {short  *at  rasuli-nd)  abrogated  pre- 
vious systems;  for,  if  Muhammad  had  been  bound  by 
any  other  shor%  he  would  not  deserve  the  tide  of  law- 
giver (shdri*). 

Most  of  the  problems  attendant  on  the  word  shori*a 
were  perspicuous  to  the  tradition  and  capable  of  being 
explained.  The  HanaiT  jurist  Ibn  *AbidIn  (Muhammad 
Amin  b.  *Umar,  d.  1252/1836)  explained  it  as  having 
the  meaning  of  a passive  participle  of  the  verb  shora*ay 
meaning  that  which  is  laid  down,  or  decreed.  When 
the  Prophet  is  identified  as  the  law-giver,  the  shortly 
this  is  metaphoric  usage  {ma4xdz"*)\  in  truth  {hakihai^)y 
it  is  God  who  is  shdri*.  Shon*a  means  the  same  as 
mUla  and  din  (i.e.  the  totality  of  religious  beliefs),  but 
it  may  be  applied  absolutely  to  the  rules  {ahkdm)  gov- 
erning human  actions.  Both  dlori*a  and  din  may  be 
ascribed  (in  a genitive  construction)  to  God,  the  Pro- 
phet and  the  community;  God’s  law,  the  Prophet’s 
and  the  community’s  law.  (Ibn  'Abidin,  i,  11) 

4.  ShorVa  and  fikh. 

The  academic  discipline  whereby  scholars  described 
and  explored  the  Shon*a  is  called  Jikh,  The  word  des- 
ignates a human  activity,  and  cannot  be  ascribed 
God  or  (usually)  the  PropheL  It  frequently  occur^’ uP' 
a genitive  construction  with  the  name  of  a scholar, 
the  of  Midik,  the  Jikh  of  Ibn  ‘Abidin.  The  Shori\ 
contained  in  God’s  revelation  (Kur’an  and  hadith)y  is 
explained  and  elaborated  by  the  interpretative  activ- 
ity of  scholars,  masters  of  Jtkhy  the  Jukahd*.  Since  this 
is  in  practice  the  only  access  to  the  law,  the  two 
words  arc  sometimes  used  synonymously,  though  shori*a 
retains  the  connotation  of  divine,  and  that  of 
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human.  Since  the  late  19th  ccmury,  the  lingubtic 
caique  al-kSnUn  al~islSrm  (Islamic  law,  borrowed  from 
European  usage)  has  become  a part  of  Muslim  dis-^ 
course  and  carries  with  it  connotations  of  legal  sys^ 
tem^  as  m modem  states  [see  kAnCJn].  Western  studies 
of  Jikk  are  sbll  dominated  by  the  work  of  Joseph 
Schacht,  who  produced  ihe  articles  and 
for  £/',  the  former  lightly  edited  for  EP. 

4.1.  The  origins  of  Islamic  law.  The  carUcst  large- 
scale  and  systematic  expressions  of  the  law  are  found 
in  a bundle  of  texts  attributed  to  scholars  of  the  late 
2nd /8th  and  eariy  3rd/ 9th  centuries,  notably  MaJlk 
h.  Anas  (d.  179/795),  al-Sfasri^f  (d.  204/820),  aJ-Shay- 
bani  (d,  189/805)  and  Abu  Yusuf  (d.  182/798  ig.m.]). 
The  last  two  are  pupils  of  Abu  HanlTa  (d.  1 50/767 
who,  together  with  al-^5fj'r  and,  later, 

Ahmad  b.  HaiibaJ  (d.  24 1 /853  [^.y.])  gave  his  name 
to  a broad  tradition  or  school  of  juristic 

thinking.  These  four  schools  dominated  the  Sunni 
community.  The  ImSmT  developed  an  inde- 

pendent tradidon  of  their  own  (finding  literary  form 
only  in  the  4th/  lOth  century).  And  there  were  a num- 
ber of  minor  tradidons,  c.g.  those  of  the  ZaydTs  and 
Kharidjls  (both  alleged  to  be  early)  and  the  Zahirls 
(or  LiteraJists),  followers  of  DawOd  al-Zahin  (d.  269/ 
882  [^.e.]).  The  emergence  of  the  dominant  tradidons 
is  presented  inside  Islam  as  the  result  of  a process, 
described  in  historical  terms,  but  perhaps  a narrative 
expression  of  a theological  conviedon.  The  Prophet, 
by  virtue  of  his  ideal  praedee  or  suntta^  was  exemplar 
and  model  for  his  followers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
conform  to  his  sunna.  To  this  end,  his  words  and 
deeds  were  preserved  by  his  Companions  in  the  form 
of  discrete  narratives  or  hadtlk  which  were  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  giving  rise  to  discus- 
sion, debate  and  finely  to  formal  juristic  thinking,  or 
The  eponymous  founders  of  the  schools,  by  virtue 
of  their  piety  and  commitment  to  ^ur^an  and 
together  with  their  learning  and  capacity  for  system- 
atic thought,  derived  from  this  inheritance  structures 
of  rules  which  were  adopted  hy  subsequent  genera- 
tions, and  preserved  and  developed  in  an  ongoing  tra- 
dition of  commitment  and  loyalty.  The  actual  and 
historically  successful  jurisde  traditions  in  Islam  were 
thus  traced  back  to  the  Prophet  through  the  decisive 
intervention  of  great  jurists. 

As  an  account  of  history,  this  sequence  of  events 
was  challenged  already  by  Ignaz  Goldziher  (Mi^A. 
Stud.,  1 B8B-90).  Building  on  his  work,  Schacht  offered, 
in  his  a coherent  account  of  early  Muslim 

jurisprudence.  He  proposed  that  the  earliest  works 
were  reflections  of  a “living  tradition”  which  had 
grown  up  locally  in  diverse  cities  (Kufa,  Basra,  Damas- 
cus, Mecca,  Medina).  The  systematic  structures  that 
emerged  reflected  local  (and  Imperial,  Umayyad)  prac- 
tice, and  the  ongoing  thought  of  local  scholars.  They 
were  not  dependent  on  Prophetic  perhaps  not 

even  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Kur*^.  Increasing 
polemical  encounter,  in  the  early  ‘'AbbSsid  period,  led 
to  a search  for  Justiflcaijon  of  the  law  and  this  took 
the  form  of  appeal  to  Prophetic  practice  expressed  in 
the  form  of  hadid^.  The  first  scholar  to  argue  sys- 
tematicaUy  that  law'  was  necessarily  related  to  Prophetic 
was  al-Shafi*r,  who  emerges,  for  Schacht,  as  the 
master  architect  of  Islamic  law.  Eventually  all  the 
schools  succumbed  to  al-^afiT’s  argumentation  and 
developed  a common  hermeneutical  approach  to  the 
law,  presenting  it  as  derived,  by  a systematic  act  of 
interpretation,  from  l^.ur^5n  and  According  to 

Schacht,  the  demand  for  Prophetic  hadftlt,  even  before 
ai-Shafi^r.  and  certainly  after  him,  ensured  that  they 


were  produced  (created)  in  numbers  appropriate  to 
the  need.  Schacht  derived  his  theory  primarily  from 
the  study  of  al-^afiT^s  C/miTi  and  Ris^ia,  works  which 
not  only  exemplify  (in  marked  contrast  to  other  early 
works)  the  principle  of  Prophetic  authority  for  the  law 
but  systematically  criticise  the  early  local  schools  for 
their  failure  to  adhere  to  this  principle. 

All  subsequent  scholarship  in  this  field  has  responded 
to  Schacht,  whether  to  refute,  to  qualify,  or  to  con- 
firm and  extend  his  findings.  Several  Muslim  schol- 
ars (e.g.  M.M.  Azmi)  have  denied  them.  Both  Muslim 
and  secular  scholars  have  searched  for  qualiftcations 
and  refinements  whereby  to  discover  the  antiquity  and/ 
or  authenticity  of  at  least  some  Prophetic  (G.H.A 

JuynboU,  D.$.  Powers).  J,  Wansbrough  has  developed 
Schacht’ s methodology,  arguing  that  the  JfS.ur^an  too 
must  be  recognised  as  the  end  product  of  two  cen- 
tunes  of  community  experience  (1977).  N".  Calder 
argues  that  the  major  early  works  of  Islamic  law  are 
not  authored,  but  organic,  texts,  reflecting  generations 
of  thinking  about  the  law,  expressed  through  succes- 
sive redactions  of  school  material  (1993).  F,  Rahman 
initiated  a Muslim  theological  response  to  Schacht^s 
ideas  (1965). 

4.2.  The  literature  of  the  law.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  genres  of  juristic  literature,  of  which  the  two 
most  important  are  JUrii*^  ai^h  (a  literature  of  rules) 
and  usul  al-Jikh  (a  literature  chat  identifies  the  sources 
of  law  and  the  methodology  for  deriving  rales  from 
revelation).  It  is  possible  to  identify  a number  of  minor 
genres,  but  many  of  these  can  be  classifled  as  mono- 
graphic developments  of  topics  that  are  proper  to 
(e.g.  special  studies  of  the  roles  relating  to  govern- 
ment, or  judicial  practice)  or  ustil  (special  studies  of 
analogy  or  consensus,  etc.).  Collections  of ^lidivd  (sing. 
faiwd  f^.t^.])  and  studies  on  the  authority  of  (sec- 
tion 4.3,  below)  may  be  recognised  as  independent 
genres,  the  first  hav'ing  some  affiliation  to  works  of 
JUTu\  the  second  to  works  of  usui. 

Fa™*.  The  genre  of  JutS*  is  continuous  from  the 
3rd /9th  to  the  I3th/l9th  centu^.  AH  the  major  works 
of  the  genre  have  the  same  basic  structure.  They  offer 
a network  of  rules  roughly  grouped  into  topics.  The 
major  topics  of  the  law  are,  first,  purity,  prayer,  alms, 
fasting  and  pilgrimage.  These,  together,  sometimes, 
with  ^ihad,  are  the  major  *ibadat  (acts  of  worship). 

Their  importance  is  signalled  by  their  being  posi- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  a work  of  JiirU^.  More 
loosely  ordered  are  the  remaining  topics  of  the  law, 
the  mu^dmaiat  (interpersonal  acts).  These  include 
family  law  (marriage ^ divorce,  inheritance,  testamen- 
tary bequest,  slavery,  etc.),  mercantile  law  (contracts 
of  sale,  debt,  hire,  loan,  gift,  partnership,  etc.),  laws 
relating  to  agency,  land  ownership,  compensadon  for 
injury,  killing  and  the  usurpadon  of  goods,  penalties 
(restricted  to  the  divinely  specified  penalties  for 
adultery,  false  accusation  of  adultery,  theft,  wine- 
drinking  and  highw'ay  robbery),  judicial  procedure  and 
other  topics.  Though  various  attemps  were  made  to 
de%dse  more  analytical  approaches  to  the  topics  of  the 
law,  a sequential  approach  based  on  loose  groupings, 
and  subject  to  considerable  variadon,  prevailed.  Since  ir.COITI 
the  topics  of  the  law  cover  ail  the  major  categories 
of  a pious,  and  a social,  life,  and  since,  further,  the 
tendency  of  the  jurists  was  to  hold  on  to  the  con- 
crete and  to  elaborate  precise  and  distinct  “cases”  for 
analysis,  a work  of  formally  at  least,  constituted 
a literary  depiction  of  social  reality'  in  normative 
form.  As  works  of  literature,  books  of  this  kind  were 
subject  to  the  usual  tendencies  of  literary  formal- 
ism, sufficiently  indicated  in  the  notions  of  linguistic. 
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structural  and  conceptual  virtuosity,  of  imaginative 
exploration,  of  realism  transformed  into  artifice,  etc. 
At  the  r same  time,  iSCMl  far  as  they  were  intended 
to  control  and  guide  social  life,  they  display  also  qual- 
ities of  practical  concern  and  hard-headed  realism. 
The  interplay  of  literary  and  imaginative  qualities  with 
practical  and  mundane  ends  was  not  predictable  and 
varied  immensely  both  within  a work  and  across  works 
and  schools.  The  four  major  schools  of  law,  and  the 
tradition,  show  a broadly  similar  approach  to 
the  genre  and  a broadly  similar  exploration  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. 

To  the  casuistic  and  exploratory  aspects  of  a work 
of  Jxtru*  were  added  patterns  of  Justificatory  argument. 
These  had  two  major  forms.  Rrst,  the  interpretative 
relationship  between  school  tradition  {madhhab)  and 
revelation  (Kurban  and  Sunna)  was  re-expressed  from 
generation  to  generation,  constituting  a major  part  of 
the  ongoing  task  of  jurists.  At  the  same  dme,  loyalty 
and  commitment  to  tradition  were  expressed  through 
demonstration  that  later  articulations  of  the  law  were 
derived  from  and  were  justifiable  in  terms  of  earlier 
articulations  within  the  school.  Works  of  Jitru*  had  thus 
a dual  hermeneutical  aspect:  an  interpretative  rela- 
tionship to  the  school  tradition  and  a funher  inter- 
pretative relationship  to  Kur’Sn  and  Sunna.  It  is  the 
former  which  dominates.  Jurists  did  not  act  as  inde- 
pendent interpreters  of  revelation,  they  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  school  and  the  eponymous 
founder.  They  were  committed,  by  a prior  act  of  loy- 
alty (usually  determined  by  birth  or  geography),  to  a 
discursive,  hermeneutical,  engagement  with  their  past. 
The  creative  aspect  of  their  work  was  termed  u^tihdd, 
the  duty  of  submission  taklid  \^.vv\.  The  original  act 
of  i^itihdd  characteristic  of  the  eponymous  founders 
was  absolute  and  independent,  that  of  succeeding 
jurists  qualified  and  limited. 

The  various  components  of  a work  of  Jitru*  can 
then  be  summarised  with  reference  to  topics  and  con- 
cepts, rules  and  ‘‘cases*’,  and  justificatory  argument 
related  to  Kur’^  and  Sunna,  and  to  s^ool  tradi- 
tion, the  whole  capable  of  being  drawn  towards  an 
exploratory  and  hypothetical  pole  or  towards  a prag- 
matic and  practical  pole.  The  literary  tradition  as  a 
whole  suggests  |X>ssibililies  of  expansion  and  exuber- 
ance which  point  (perhaps  not  accidentally)  towards 
an  infinite  concern  with  detail.  This  tendency  natu- 
rally engendered  the  opposite  need,  namely  that  of 
synthesis,  control  and  concision.  The  play  of  expan- 
sion and  concision  is  reflected  in  two  literary  types 
within  the  genre,  and  mabsufs.  A mubhUisar 

or  epitome  is  a concise  exposition  of  the  law,  often 
expressed  in  a self-consciously  elegant  and  syntacti- 
cally compressed  language.  One  of  the  most  famous, 
and  aesthetically  and  intellectually  challenging,  works 
of  this  kind  is  the  of  al-ELbalFl  b.  Ish^ 

(d.  776/1374).  A mabsut  by  contrast  tends  to  multi- 
ply detail  and  argument,  with  only  loose  structural 
control.  The  relationship  between  and  mabsut 

is  re|>eated  in  that  between  matn  and  ijiarh  (text  and 
commentary),  it  being  a mark  of  the  continuity  of  a 
tradition  that  what  was  summarised  was  the  tradition 
to  date,  and  what  was  expanded  was  an  earlier  and 
briefer  expression  of  the  tradition.  The  processes  of 
summary  and  commentary,  of  paraphrase  and  cita- 
tion, of  preservation  and  re-use  of  prior  articulations 
were  all  symbolic  of  loyally  and  of  a mode  of  her- 
meneutical development  which  camouflaged  the  real- 
ity of  change.  Change,  in  this  context,  means  not 
only  the  accommodation  of  rules  to  social  reality  but 
also  the  management  of  a literary  structure  to  serve 


the  needs  (educational,  literary,  aesthetic,  theological, 
and  strictly  legal)  of  a developing  community. 

UfuL  Works  of  ufuL,  like  works  of  Jutu\  have  a sta- 
bility of  form  and  content  which,  marking  them  as  a 
continuous  genre,  lasted  till  the  13ih/19th  century 
(and  in  some  areas  beyond).  These  works  emerged, 
in  numbers,  in  the  early  5th/ 1 1 th  century,  the  most 
sophisticated  of  the  early  works  emerging  only  towards 
the  end  of  that  century.  Particularly  significant  was 
the  synthesising  and  ordering  work  of  a group  of  ShS- 
fi‘i  scholars  living  under  the  Sal^ulu,  notably  Ibrahim 
b.  ‘All  al-ShlrazI.  the  Imam  al-Haramayn  al-Djuwaynl, 
and  al-Qhazall.  The  Mustafa  of  al-Ghaz&lI  was  a well- 
organised  work  which,  capturing  and  ordering  all  the 
topics  of  the  discipline,  in  a masterpiece  of  structure 
and  expository  detail,  decisively  influenced  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  genre.  The  Ris&la  of  al- 
^5fi‘I  constitutes  an  apparently  isolated  early  work 
which  has  most  of  the  characteristics  and  covers  many 
of  the  topics  of  a work  of  uful^  but  it  has  been  judged 
by  contemporary  scholars  to  be  either  a late  school 
work  (Calder,  1993),  or  a work  of  limited  achieve- 
ment whose  implications  took  time  to  discover  (Hallaq, 

1993). 

Works  of  usul  usually  contain  four  broad  areas  of 
discussion:  the  categories  of  the  law;  the  sources  of 
the  law;  the  hermeneutical  rules  that  permit  extrap- 
olation of  norms  from  sources;  and  an  elaboration  of 
the  theory  of  i^tihdd.  The  categories  comprise  at  least 
the  familiar  five  ahkdm  (sing,  huhn),  viz.  mandatory, 
preferred,  permitted,  disliked  and  forbidden,  and  the 
distinctions  between  valid,  defective  and  null  {sahib, 

Jhsid,  batil).  The  sources  always  include  Kur*an,  hai^th 
and  consensus  {i^md*  f^.t^.]),  and  might  include  intel- 
lect (limited  for  the  Sunnis  to  a presumption  of  con- 
tinuity, istifhdb  al-hdi),  the  law  of  earlier  prophets,  the 
opinions  of  the  Companions,  juristic  preference  {istihsdn 
[y.i;.]),  and  public  welfare  {moflaha  ly.t'.]).  The  herme- 
neutical principles  relate  first  to  language  and  rhetoric 
(usually  presented  in  a set  of  antithetical  pairs:  ambigu- 
ous and  clarifying,  the  evident  and  the  inferred,  com- 
mands and  prohibitions,  general  and  particular,  etc.) 
and  secondly  to  the  operation  of  analogy  {ki)dts  [^.i^.]). 

AH  of  these  items  were  contained  in  an  open-ended 
and  exploratory  pattern  of  discourse. 

The  body  of  hermeneutical  principles  leads  to  con- 
flicting possibilities  {ta*dru4)  and  to  the  exercise  of  pref- 
erence {tardjih),  the  methodology  of  which  is  explained 
under  the  heading  ifdtihdd.  I(lxtihdd  literally  means  effort. 
Technically,  it  means  the  exertion  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sible effort  by  a trained  jurist,  taking  into  account  all 
the  relevant  texts  and  principles  of  interpretation,  to 
discover,  for  a particular  human  situation,  a rule  of 
law.  Underlying  this  definition  there  is  an  important 
epistemological  message.  It  concedes  that  most  of  the 
details  of  the  law  arc  not  known  for  certain  but  arc 
a matter  of  skilled  and  pious  deduction,  leading,  how- 
ever, only  to  opinion.  Final  certainty  on  the  details 
of  the  law  is  not  accessible,  but  the  duty  of  search- 
ing for  and  justifying  opinion  by  argument  is  absolute. 
Committed  in  this  respect  to  argument  and  debate, 
the  jurists  (in  this  context  mmdiahxdsy  those  who  under- |p  QQpp| 
take  i^ftihad)  also  acknowledged  a need  for  final  deci- 
sions in  particular  cases.  This  was  provided  by  asserting 
that  the  result  of  an  act  of  i^itihad  was  binding  both 
on  the  mud^tahid  and,  where  relevant,  on  those  who 
were  not  trained  in  the  law.  The  latter  (the  *dmmis) 
were  required  to  submit  to  the  muditahids,  becoming 
thereby  mukallids  (lit.  followers  or  imitators).  In  so  far 
as  a mud^tahid  responded  directly  to  a particular  ques- 
tion, he  was  acting  as  a muflS  and  his  decision  was 
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a faiwQ,  Thi&  network  of  topic$  was  a pari  of  the 
hermeneutical  thinlurtg  of  the  Sunni  and  Shl'l  tradi- 
tions^ and  was  capable  of  varied  and  sometimes 
highly  individual  development. 

4.3.  and  practice.  The  literature  and  intel- 

lectual structures  which  were  the  highest  expression 
of  ^an*a  had  their  most  important  social  realisation 
in  the  Islamic  educational  system.  Wiih  the  emer- 
gence of  madrasas  in  the  5th/ 1 1 th  century^ 

was  recognised  as  the  chief  end  of  education,  and 
retained  this  position  until  the  decline  of  the  tradi- 
tional system  in  the  1 9th  and  20th  centuries.  Common 
to  all  Islamic  lands,  and  taught  almost  exclusively  in 
Arabic,  the  curriculum  provided  cultural  homogene- 
ity and  fostered  the  emergence  of  a pan-Is)amic  cul- 
tural elite.  The  discipline  of  became  a powerful 
and  flexible  intellectual  tool,  adapted  to  various  social 
needs,  acsthcric,  imaginative  and  theological  as  well 
as  strictly  legal.  The  training  in  this  discipline  was 
usually  found  practical  in  respect  of  the  needs  of  the 
mercantile  classes  and  the  governing  bureaucracies,  as 
well  as  the  religious  hierarchy. 

The  topics  and  concepts  of  the  law  were  closely 
allied  to  life  experience  or  could  be  made  so  by  sys- 
tematic exploratory  thought.  But  a work  of  Juru^  was 
never  a set  of  rules  governing  practice  in  the  way 
that  regulations  and  statutes  do.  In  a given  city,  at 
one  time,  different  jurists  produced  different  works, 
reflecting  different  coneerns;  intended  to  influence  cer- 
tainly, but  also  to  provoke  thought  and  to  delight. 
The  actual  realisation  of  the  law  depended  always  on 
personal  and  local  factors:  the  customs  of  a family  or 
a quarter,  the  tiraditions  of  a city  or  a region,  the 
specific  rules  and  practices  of  a judge,  a governor,  or 
a sultan.  The  pluralist  and  exploratory  aspects  of  the 
law  had  a varied  and  unpredictable  relationship  Co 
the  necessarily  single  and  pragmatic  actuality.  'ITib 
relationship  itself  became  a part  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  Juru\  The  interplay  of  legal  theory  and  reality 
has  become  increasin^y  an  object  of  scholarly  study, 
exemplified  in  Hcyd  (1973)  and  Johansen  (1988). 

Some  areas  of  the  taw  were  systematically  trans- 
formed into  administrative  simccurcs.  Central  amongst 
these  was  the  office  of  judge  {^^4^  (?-^'])’  com- 
petence covered  many  aspects  of  family  law  (mar- 
riage, divorce,  inheritance  etc.),  the  adminisiratiou  of 
charitable  endowments  (ifa^  and  the  property  of 
orphans,  and  the  adjudication  of  civil  disputes.  His 
appointment  and  terms  of  office  w^ere  controlled  by 
political  authority.  His  efficiency  was  often  thought  to 
he  Limited  by  the  stringency  of  rules  and  this 

led  to  the  emergence  of  parallel  judicial  structures 
(called  ma^ihn  in  early  *Abbasid  limes)  which 

had  a more  pragmatic  attitude  to  the  law  and  were 
closely  related  to  government.  In  Ottoman  times  the 
integratiork  of  the  kSdf  into  the  structures  of  govern- 
ment was  nearly  complete.  (Tyan,  1960) 

Mediating  between  the  law  as  theory  (object  of 
study  and  subject  of  literary  endeavour)  and  law  in 
practice  was  the  nutfii.  The  muj^  was  a Jurist,  prefer- 
ably highly  qualified,  who  made  himself  available  to 
give  specific  answers  to  specific  questions  of  the  law. 
In  many  areas  and  peri<^s,  and  notably  under  the 
Ottomans,  the  higher  ranks  of  ffiw)Sfs  were  controlled 
and  salaried  by  the  government  (Heyd,  1969).  The 
responsa  of  were  called  fatawa^  and,  in  the  case 

of  intellectually  outstanding,  or  politically  important 
might  be  preserved  either  as  individual  items 
or  in  collections,  lliese  have  been  recognised  as  im- 
portant to  our  understanding  of  the  law  in  prac- 
tice (Masud  el  a/.,  1995).  Theoretical  accounts  of  the 


authority  and  ranks  of  mtt^^  stimulated  some  of  the 
most  instructive  general  theories  of  Islamic  law. 

4.4.  Modem  developments.  From  the  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury, three  major  factors  affected  the  history  of  the 
all  of  them,  at  least  in  part,  a result  of  Western 
influence.  First,  there  was  the  gradual  emergence  of 
secular  educational  systems,  aimed  initially  at  the  needs 
of  the  military,  then  of  the  administrative  and  mer- 
cantile classes.  This  development  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  students  in  the  traditional  system,  deprived 
them  of  a career  structure,  undermined  their  social 
alliances,  and  marginalised  the  subject  matter  of  the 
curriculum.  In  the  Shi'*  world,  where  the  jurists  had 
greater  access  to  independent  finance,  the  major  cen- 
tres of  juristic  education  survived  better,  but  even 
there,  there  was  a decline  in  provincial  centres  and 
some  loss  of  status.  Secondly,  with  the  emergence  of 
modern,  independent  nation  stales,  there  was  a rapid 
development  of  law-codes,  constitutions,  and  statute 
law.  In  some  respects,  these  are  continuous  with  the 
procedures  of  government  by  decree  that  characterised 
older  systems.  But  the  enactment  of  the  [see 

(a  partial  codification  of  IJanaff  law  for 
practical  ends),  in  1876,  by  the  Ottoman  authorities, 
initiated  a long  history  of  (selective)  codification  of  tra- 
ditional law  that  continued  through  the  20th  century. 

The  reformist  ideas  of  theoreticians  (tike  Muhammad 
*Abduh,  d.  1905  [gv.J,  in  Egypt)  brought  increased 
flexibility  based  on  a renewal  of  an  abandon- 

ment  (or  curtailment)  of  school  loyalties,  and  a patch- 
work  approach  to  the  juristic  tradition  as  a whole 
Jurists  and  the  religious-minded  found  it 
possible  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
constitutions.  A majority  even  of  the  Shf^i  jurists  sup- 
ported the  Persian  Constitution  in  1906.  Throughout 
the  20th  century  all  modern  Muslim  states  have  ac- 
quired legal  systems,  suited  to  modern  nation  slates, 
in  an  astonishing  act  of  creative  system  building,  in 
which  the  has  always  been  one  influence 

(Western  legal  systems  being  another,  often  a domi- 
nant, influence).  I'he  actual  role  of  the  mean- 

ing the  tradition  of  Jtkh,  has  varied  both  in  terms  of 
its  symbolic  foregrounding  and  in  terms  of  its  real 
input  (always  greatest  in  the  area  of  family  law) 
{Ajiderson,  Coulson). 

A third  area  of  development  relates  to  political 
opposition.  The  ideology  of  political  opposition  in  the 
Muslim  world  has  been  influenced  by  Western  thought 
(by  French  revolutionary,  or  socialist  and  communist 
ideologies,  etc.),  but  is  nearly  alw^ays  accompanied  by 
appeal  to  the  as  an  ideal  of  social  justice.  In 

these  contexts,  the  word  is  characteristically  deprived 
of  detail,  of  complexity,  and  of  association  with  the 
intellectual  tradition  of  Jikh.  It  functions  instead  as  a 
constitutive  element  in  a demand  for  loyalty,  unity, 
and  commitment;  it  represents  an  ideal  (unreal)  gov- 
ernmental system.  With  this  pattern  of  connotation, 
it  permeates  the  ideological  statements  of  the  Muslim 
Brothers  and  of  more  recent  fundamentaUst  groups. 

It  is  sometimes  closScly  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  scholar-hcrcp  Ibn  Taymiyya  [exploited  for  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  a renewed  based  oiu  pnm 

a retutTi  to  the  earliest  generations — the  sahf  [see®^- 
SAIAF  WA  *l-khau\f;  sai-afivya] ) : or  with  selected  items 
of  the  law  which  take  on  the  disproportionate  ideo- 
logical burden  (e.g.  the  hadd  penalties  tor  fornication). 

Neither  the  practical  aspects  of  the  history  of  the 
in  the  20th  century,  nor  its  ideological  aspects, 
take  up  or  draw  on  the  complex  of  cultural,  philo- 
sophic^ and  theological  messages  that  are  embedded 
in  the  tradition.  In  so  far  as  these  messages  can  be 
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recovered  and  translated  into  idioms  appropriate 
to  the  2lsi  century,  it  seems  likely  to  be  the  task  of 
modem  universides  in  the  Muslim  world,  these  being 
now  the  dominant  insdtudons  that  preserve  the  cul* 
tural  inheritance  of  traditional  Islam. 

5.  in  the  lexicographical  tradition. 

The  lexicographical  tradidon  recognises  two  major 
(and  a number  of  minor)  areas  of  use  which  are  ivith- 
out  religious  connotadon.  In  a corpus  of  poetry  and 
of  evoking  a pastoral  and  Bedouin  environment, 

the  verb  ^am‘a  and  its  derivadves  relate  to  watering 
animals  at  a permanent  water-hole.  The  verb  implies 
lapping  at,  or  drinking,  water,  and  has  animals  as  its 
subject  {^UTifiU  ai-dawdbi>).  designates  the  area 

round  a water-hole,  or  the  point  of  entry  to  it,  the 
place  at  which  the  animals  drink,  a place  and  not  a 
road — mcaxt4i\  mawrid,  possibly  adirda^ 

all  mean  to  drive  (or  lead]  animals  to  water.  Adjecti- 
val usage  indicates  animals  en  route  to  or  lapping  at 
water  {dwudbb  also  signifies  the  sea- 

shore, again  with  special  reference  to  animals  which 
come  there.  Various  aspects  of  this  semandc  cluster 
are  claimed  to  constitute  the  origin  of  religious  use. 
The  second  major  semantic  field  relates  to  the  nodons 
of  stretched,  extended,  and  lengthy.  A is  a fine 

string,  as  stretched  on  a bow,  or  a lute.  Asbra*u 
is  long-nosed.  A (pj.  means  a project- 
ing, covered  area  (syn,  sak^).  The  of  a ship  is 

its  sail,  stretched  above  it  to  catch  the  wind.  This 
word  is  applied  also  to  the  neck  of  a camel;  hence 
also  a long-necked  camel  (inufu  al-Ambt  s.v. 

see  also  Lane,  Lexicon).  This  field  of  use  is  cog- 
nate with  Biblical  and  Talmudic  Hebrew  sard  mean- 
ing to  stretch /be  stretched  and  is  likely  to  be  the 
origin  of  and  meaning  way,  path,  road, 

highway.  It  is  from  here  that  the  specialist  religious 
use  emerged. 

Bihliographj:  J.N.L.  Anderson,  Law  re^tm  in 
ike  Muslim  worlds  London  1976;  M.M.  Azmi,  Studies 
in  early  hadiih  Hteraiure^  Beirut  1968;  B^ikiUnoF, 
Muhammad  b.  al-Tayyib,  al-Baydn  *an  al^fiirk 

bayn  wa  ^i-korcamty  ed.  RJ.  McCarthy, 

Beirut  1968;J.  Blau,  On  a Jroj^nefd  qJ  the  eldesi  Judaeo- 
Arabie  Bible  transiadon  extant^  in  J.  Blau  and  Stefan 
C-  Reif  (eds.),  Genizah  research  afier  ninefy  years^ 
Cambridge  1992;  N.  Calder,  Studks  in  early  Muslim 
jurispmdmcet  Oxford  1993;  NJ,  Coulson,  Succession 
in  the  Muslim  family^  Cambridge  1971;  Ohazali", 
Mub^unmad  b.  Muhammad,  al-Arbdin  ji  u^di 

edrchn^  Beirut  1979;  idem,  al-Mus^^a  min  Hhn  al- 
usut,  2 vols.,  Bu!^  1325;  Wael  B,  Hallaq,  iVas  al- 
the  master  architect  of  hlemik  jurisprudmeei ^ in 
QMES,  XXV  (1993);  U.  Heyd,  Seme  aspects  of  iAr 
Otaman  Jetoa^  in  BSOAS^  xxxii  (1969);  idem,  StMks 
HI  Old  OiUrmsn  crimmal  ed.  V.L.  Menage,  Oxford 
1973;  al-Hilir,  al-Hasan  b.  Yusuf  al-'Allama, 
d/*marad,  l^um  n.d.;  Ibn  'Abidin,  Muhammad  AmTn, 
i^&dkiyet^  Radd  al-mvihtar.^  Cairo?  1386/1966;  Ibn 
Zur'a,  ‘Isa  b,  Isfiak,  in  P.  Sbath,  Vingt  traites  phih- 
sophi^ues  et  apologitiqucs  d^auteurs  Arabes  Cheikns^  Cairo 
1929;  B.  Johansen,  The  Islamic  law  of  land  tax  and 
rent,  London  1988;  G.H.A.  JuynbolJ,  Afuslim  ti'adi- 
tion:  studies  in  chronohgyj  provenance  and  authorship  of 
early  kadiik^  Cambridge  1983;  K,  Masud,  B.  Messick, 
D.  Powers  (eds.),  Islamk  legal  interpretation:  mu/Hs  and 
their  Jatwas^  forthcoming;  D.S.  Powers,  Studks  in 
(^T*dn  and  hadi(t:  the  ftrmadon  if  the  lau}  of  inheri- 
mnee^  Berkeley,  etc.  1986;  F.  Rahman,  Islamic  method- 
ology in  hkto^^  Karachi  1965;  Sa‘adya  Gaon,  Sa'rd 
b.  YQsuf  al-FayyOrar,  Kildb  al-Amdndt  wa 
ed.  S.  Landauer,  Leiden  18S0;  idem,  Version  arabe 


du  Pentateugue^  ed.  J.  Dcrenbourg,  Paris  1893; 

J.  Schacht,  The  orpins  ^ Muhammadan  jurisprudmee, 

Oxford  1950;  idem.  An  imroduction  to  Isi^k  law^ 

Oxford  1964;  al-^atibl,  IbrahTm  b.  Musa,  al- 
Musjodfaqat  ft  uyul  al-ahkdm^  ed.  M.-D.  ‘Abd  aJ- 
H^urild,  4 vols.,  Cairo  1970;  W.C.  Smith,  The  concept 
of  short  amongst  some  matakallimun^  in  G.  Makdisi 
(ed.),  Arabic  and  Islamk  studks  in  honor  of  Harrdltion 
A.R.  Leiden  1965;  E.  Tyan,  Histoire  de  Tor- 

ganisation  judteiaire  en  pays  Leiden  I960; 

J.  Wansbrough,  (^anic  studies^  Oxford  1977;  idem. 

The  sectarian  rmlku^  Oxford  1978.  (N.  Calder) 

In  South-East  Asia. 

Islam  is  found  primarily  in  the  modern  states  of 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  with  a presence  also 

in  Burma,  Thailand  and  the  Southemi  Philippines. 

The  language  of  Islam  is  primarily  Malay  and  Indo- 
nesian and  cognate  languages.  Islam  dates  from  the 
late  I4th  century  and  from  that  time  the  has 

been  expressed  in  a number  of  different  forms.  In 
general,  we  can  distinguish  three  such  forms, 

(I)  The  pre-modem  texts. 

These  are  in  Malay,  Javanese  and  Arabic,  and  exUnt 
mss.  date  mostly  from  the  18th  and  1 9th  centuries. 

The  texts  in  Malay  most  usually,  consist  of  ele- 
ments of  Jtfh  as  well  as  localised  provisions  {adai) 

[see  'AdaJ.  Commonly,  these  two  elements  are  disfinct 
and  separate  parts,  and  may  easily  be  disdnguished. 
However,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  some  texts  (e.g. 

Malacca  laws,  the  Undang-undang  Minangkabau)  for 
explanations  to  be  given  as  to  different  functions  for 
each  source  of  law.  One  {adat\  expresses  the  practice 
of  mankind,  the  other,  jSAA,  the  will  of  God.  Differences 
are  always  reconcilable  in  the  texts.  The  Java-Muslim 
texts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  written  in  an  Indian- 
adapted  form  {td^ayoy  pepakemy  j^asoi^  in  which  the 
Islamic  element  is  confined  to  references  to  promul- 
gation by  a Muslim  ruler  and  to  Hukum,  the  law  of 
God.  There  is  little  or  no  substantive  Jikh.  One  has 
Javanese  laws  administered  under  the  aegis  of  a Muslim 
sovereign.  Whether  this  was  always  the  case  in  Java 
is  uncertain  because  of  the  Dutch  practice  (1 8th -19th 
centuries)  of  revising  or  improving  (“verbeterd”)  exist- 
ing mss.  for  administrative  use. 

The  major  Arabic  texts  of  the  Stanza  circulated 
widely  in  South-East  Asia.  The  standard  works  of  al- 
Sbafi'T,  aJ- Ansar  1,  al-Nawawf  and  al-HaythamT  were 
either  imported  from  the  Middle  East  or  were  avail- 
able in  locally  produced  reprints.  They  were,  and  sdll 
are,  the  standard  works  for  use  by  kathi  and  imam 
and  in  the  pesantren  [g.v.].  It  was  common  praedee  for 
interlinear  translation  and/or  glosses  to  be  added. 

There  was  a coitaderablc  industry  in  the  translation 
of  these  verses,  especially  into  Malay.  In  the  18th  and 
1 9th  centuries,  elements  of  each  of  these  pre-modern 
laws  appeared  in  European  (Dutch  and  British)  rado- 
naUsadons  of  Muslim  law(s).  The  praedee  was  to  take 
selected  portions  of  the  scarf's  and  incoiporate  them 
into  administrative  manuals  for  colonial  use.  There 
are  many  examples  (see  below). 

To  sum  up:  there  is  a vast  mss.  source  which  shows 
the  adaptation  and  incorporation  of  the  S&arf'iif  into  ir.cOITI 
South-East  Asian  laws.  The  forms  vary  widely  and, 
so  far  as  context  b concerned,  the  is  repro- 

duced in  pan,  re-defined  and  re-stated  and  (in  some 
cases)  exactly  translated.  However,  by  the  mid- 19th 
century,  one  can  say  that  there  was  a definite  trend 
toward  the  more  classicaily-exact  Arabic  language 
prescription.  This  was  a consequence  of  greater  access 
to  the  Middle  East  centres  of  learning,  brought  about 
ironically  enough  by  the  colonial  powers  themselves. 
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but  it  was  a trend  interrupted  by  the  imposition  of 
colonial  rule. 

(II)  colonial  period  {i8th-20th  cmtanes). 

In  the  pre-European  Mushm  lands,  Islam  was  cen- 
tral to  kingship,  rule,  sovereignty  and  morality.  With 
European  dominance  from  the  ISth  century  onwards, 
Islam  lost  this  function.  Its  status  was  reduced  to  that 
of  a private  religion  and  its  political  function  was 
reduced  to  but  a pale  shadow,  if  that,  of  its  former 
position.  The  likewise,  was  5imila^^y  limited  in 

its  scope  and  narrowly  limited  in  its  implementation. 

(a)  The  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Islam  was  always  an  ideology  of  resistance  to  Dutch 
rule  in  the  Indies  and  this  intensified  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury when  V.O.C.  rule  was  replaced  by  direct  Nether- 
lands State  Government  (ISIK)).  From  this  time,  the 
N.E.L  Government  adopted  a consistent  long-term 
policy  toward  the  ,S&apf'a  in  its  legal  administration, 

N,E,I.  legal  policy  was  to  introduce  separate  legal 
regimes  for  the  various  population  groups.  Thus  for 
Europeans  or  persons  assimilated  to  that  status,  the 
law  was  the  law  of  the  Netherlands.  For  the  native 
popuiladon(s)  it  was  adat  (custom).  I'here  were  about 
nineteen  named  adat  law  areas  (“adatrechtskring”).  The 
as  Such,  had  no  place  in  this  system.  Islam 
was  a reti^on  only  and  not  one  which  necessarily 
had  legal  consequences.  This  policy  of  separate  law 
regimes  became  ever  more  complex  throughout  the 
19th-20th  centuries  and  ultimately  proved  unworkable. 
For  example,  special  provisions  had  to  be  made  for 
Native  Christians,  provisions  had  to  be  made  for  assim- 
ilation, i.e.  change  from  one  group  to  another,  there 
were  serious  dilHcultics  in  inter-racial  family  law  as 
weU  as  in  commercial  law,  and  a complex  intra^racial 
law  of  conflicts  of  laws  had  to  be  developed. 

For  the  it  was  realised  by  18S2  that  Islam 

could  not  be  excluded  from  the  legal  regime,  what- 
ever its  status  in  politics  might  be.  In  that  year  a 
""Priests"  Court"  {Priesterraad)  was  instituted  for  Java 
and  later  extended.  Its  competence  was  severely  lim- 
ited, mainly  to  family  law  but  excluding  inheritance, 
and  its  decisions  had  to  be  approved  by  the  secular 
courts.  Substantial  revisions  were  made  in  1937  which 
extended  jurisdiedon  and  also  extended  this  compe- 
tence of  the  courts  (now  the  "Penghulu  Courts^*)  to 
Elomeo.  At  the  same  time,  the  1937  law  withdrew 
jurisdiction  in  specified  forms  of  property  which  were 
also  in  dispute  in  the  civil  {Landraad)  courts.  In  short, 
the  was  subject  to  very  restrictive  laws  and  its 

pre-colonial  trend  toward  a more  exact  implementa- 
tion  was  halted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  received  a 
new  form;  now  it  was  expressed  in  regulations  and  in 
bureaucratic  practice.  These  are  characteristics  which 
persist  into  the  post-colonial  period  (below).  It  is  the 
politics  of  laws,  rather  than  the  Sfurri^a  itself  which 
determines  the  status  of  Jikh. 

(b)  The  British  Territories. 

These  comprised  the  following; 

(1)  British  Burma  (1826-1947).  The  Islamic  pres- 
ence in  Burma  was  an  accident  of  imperial  expan- 
sion. Muslims  were  immigrants,  and  the  history  of 

is  the  history  of  Shari^a  in  Bengal.  The  only 
exception  is  some  precedent  on  persons  of  mixed  race 
("Zerbadi"'),  one  of  whom  was  Muslim  (see  references). 

(2)  Second,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay 
States  (1786-1957).  It  was  British  policy  to  recognise 
and  give  effect  to  the  ‘‘manners,  religions  and  cus- 
toms" of  the  subject  peoples.  In  effect,  this  meant  the 
legal  recognition  of  religious  laws  in  the  areas  of  fam- 
ily law  and  land  ownership.  To  this  extent,  the  Shan^a 
had  recognition  in  purely  family  and  religious  (e.g. 


mosque  administiation,  wa^  matters.  However,  there 
arc  some  special  features  which  should  be  noted.  First, 
references  were  taken  from  the  pre-modern  texts,  but 
only  in  relation  to  land,  and  not  to  religion  as  such. 

Second,  the  administered  in  the  courts  was 

taken  from  local  experts  not  from  the  standard  text 
books.  It  was  only  in  the  1930s  that  standard  texts 
from  British  India  were  commonly  consulted.  Third, 

Shan^a  was  never  permitted  to  influence  inheritance 
where  land  was  involved;  this  was  always  a matter 
governed  by  adni. 

From  the  late  1860s,  the  gradually  came  to 

be  organised  in  legislation  and  in  the  creation  of  a 
sSian'a  court  system,  together  with  the  necessary 
bureaucracy.  Various  “Muslims^  Ordinances”  or  leg- 
islation with  a similar  name  were  promulgated.  The 
purpose  of  the  le^lation  was  to  regulate  marriage 
(by  registration),  define  the  duties  of  the  ^d^i  and 
regulate  property  matters  as  between  husband  and 
wife.  The  legislation  was  many  times  amended.  The 
point  is  that  Sk^n\  while  recognised  in  a limited 
way,  was  a "local”  law  or  a ""personal”  law  for  a de- 
fined group.  The  was  dependent  on  recogni- 

tion by  the  colonial  authority.  It  had  no  existence 
outside  of  its  colonial  dependence,  and  it  was  never 
the  law  of  the  country. 

(3)  British  Borneo  comprised  Sarawak  (1841-1963) 
and  British  North  Borneo  (1888-1963).  In  both 
cases,  the  Shan*a  was  only  one  of  a number  of  "native 
laws”.  There  was  no  attempt  to  apply  it;  instead, 
there  was  a melange  of  custom  {adai)  with  some  rather 
eclectic,  mostly  inaccurate,  selections  of  Jikh.  This  com- 
posite was  not  imposed  by  the  British  authority. 

Instead,  by  taking  evidence  from  the  local  Muslim 
populations  it  grew  and  took  on  a life  of  its  own. 

The  most  striking  example  is  the  Undang-undang 
Mahkamah  Melayu  Sarawak  ""Laws  of  the  Sarawak 
Malay  Court”  (1915). 

(c)  French  Indo-China  and  the  American 
Philippines. 

These  can  be  dealt  with  rather  shortly.  In  the  Indo- 
China  territories,  the  minority  Cham  [see  6am]  of 
western  Vietnam  and  eastern  Cambodia  were  Muslim. 

There  were  historical  links  to  Java.  The  only  reliable 
information  dates  from  1941  (see  BihL)  and  shows  a 
son  of  ""Customary  Islam”.  For  the  Philippines 
the  main  Muslim  papulation  is  in  the  southern  islands. 

Here,  the  was  only  one  element  in  an  adai- 

Islam  complex  of  prescriptions.  While  in  respect  of 
the  Cham  the  French  did  manage  a classification,  that 
of  0510^^  assimiU^  in  terms  of  private  international 
law,  the  Americatis  attempted  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Islam  was  considered  only  in  political  terms;  the 
StoTiWadai  was  ignored. 

(Ill)  §ljarl"a  since  the  Second  World  Wm. 

The  end  of  the  war  saw  the  effective  end  of  the 
colonial  presence  in  South-East  Asia.  For  Islam,  this 
had  two  important  consequences.  First,  Islam  could 
now  have  an  open  and  legitimate  political  presence 
in  what  became  Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  'The  result 
was  that  the  ^ojf^c  immediately  attained  a status  of 
something  more  than  a personal  law.  Indeed,  even  inj3|-  qqitI 
the  transition  periods,  new  provisions  were  already 
being  made. 

(a)  Indonesia. 

The  Republic  Indonesia  has  had  a complex  history 
since  1945,  and  the  history  of  Islam  has  been  similarly 
complex.  'The  colonial  courts  system  (now  renamed 
Pengadilan  Agama)  has  been  retained  and  extended 
to  all  of  Indonesia.  In  addition,  a Department  of 
Religious  Affairs  has  been  established  for  the  whole 
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Republic.  The  jurisdiedon  of  the  courts  has  been  ex- 
tended somewhat,  though  not  to  the  extent  asked  for 
by  Islamic  activists*  However,  the  latter  have  been 
successful  in  preserving  the  posidon  of  in  the 

contemporary  reforming  legisladon,  such  as  family  Jaw. 
Tliere  is  no  Muslim  or  Islamic  Code  of  law  as  such 
in  Indonesia.  Various  dralls  have  been  proposed  and 
are  still  under  discussion. 

(b)  Singapore  and  Malaysia. 

The  195QS  saw  a considerable  activity  in  the  regula- 
tion of  Singapore  and  all  the  states  of  Malay- 

sia now  have  enactments  (The  Administration  of 
Islamic  [or  Muslim]  Law)  in  force.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  legislation  provides  mechanisms  for  (i)  the 
determinadon  of  entrusted  to  a Gouneil  (Majlis) 

of  scholars;  (U)  a system  of  Mushm  courts;  and  fiii) 
statements  of  substantive  principles  of  law,  including 
family  law,  trusts  and  offences  against  religion.  In 
Malaysia,  though  not  in  Singapore,  constitudonai 
amendments  in  1988  have  re-enforced  the 
Since  the  1980s  aJao,  the  various  states  in  Malaysia 
have  considerably  extended  the  scope  of 

(c)  The  Philippines. 

After  many  years  of  neglect  under  the  Spanish, 
American,  and  Republic  of  the  Philippines"  govern- 
ments, the  scarf'd  received  formal  recognition  in  1977 
with  the  proclamadon  of  the  “Code  of  Muslim  Personal 
Laws  of  the  Philippines"".  It  is  in  five  books  and  cov- 
ers persons  and  family  reladons,  succession,  disputes, 
legal  opinions  penal  provisions  and  transidon  provi- 
sions. In  short,  the  Code  recognises  the  separateness 
of  Islamic  principle  and  provides  for  its  admin  Lstra- 
don  in  the  Philippines  for  the  first  dme.  Data  arc 
Jacking  on  its  success  or  otherwise  at  the  moment. 

(d)  General. 

Tlie  sSi!kiri’2r  has  been  much  re-defined  in  South- 
East  Asia.  We  can  trace  adaptadons  to  local  form 
and  culture  as  in  the  pre-modem  texts,  and  Its  colo- 
nial redefinidons  into  European  form.  These  have 
been  continued  into  the  post-War  years.  More  recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a consistent  trend  toward 
reintroducing  the  rules  of  in  a more  classically 

accurate  formulation.  If  this  progression  is  even  partly 
implemented,  it  will  result,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
application  of  a “classical”  to  South-East  Asia* 

The  legal  history  of  Islam  in  the  area  wiil  thus  have 
come  full  circle;  from  its  introduction  in  the  Arabic, 
through  its  re-definition  in  Malay,  and  now  back  again 
to  the  Arabic  sources.  However,  the  Sharf^a  is  depen- 
dent on  the  authority  of  the  State,  which  is  secular. 
Its  existence  is  unlikely  to  escape  from  this  constitu- 
tionally imposed  status. 

BibiiogTiiphji>:  1.  General.  See  the  arts,  on  the 
various  countries,  and  M.B.  Hooker,  Islam  in  Sontfi- 
Easi  AsiOf  Leiden  1983.  2,  Pre -modern  texts. 
M.B  Hooker  (ed.),  The  law  of  South-East  Asia^  i, 
Singapore  1984;  I.  Proudfoot  and  Virginia  Hooker, 
Malc^:  mediaiiitg  time  and  space:,  Illummations^  ed. 
A.  Kumar,  Jakarta  1995-  3.  Colonial  laws.  M.B. 
Hooker,  Islamk  kan  in  South-East  Asia,  Kuala  Lumpur 
1984,  4.  Modern  laws.  D.S.  Lev,  art.  uahkama. 
6;  idem,  Ishmk  courts  in  Indonesia,  Berkeley  1972; 
M.B.  Hooker,  at.;  Norani  Othman  (ed.),  Sharia 
law  and  the  modem  nation  state^  Kuala  Lumpur  1994. 

(M.B.  Hooicer) 

SHARI* ATI,  'AJLI,  influential  Iranian  intel- 
lectual (1933-77). 

He  was  bom  at  Mazman  (KhuriUan),  as  the  son 
of  Muhammad  TaH  ^arT*atr,  a preacher.  His  sec- 
ondary education  he  received  in  Mashhad  and  in 
1951  he  qualified  as  teacher.  His  first  publications  and 


translations,  as  well  as  his  involvemenit  in  politics, 
date  from  this  period.  In  1956  he  enrolled  as  a stu- 
dent at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  Ma^had.  Receiving 
his  bacheJoris  degree  in  1959,  he  was  rewarded  with 
a scholarship.  A year  later  he  went  to  Paris  where 
he  studied  religious  history  and  sociology,  but  his 
thesis,  under  G.  Lazard,  was  in  the  field  of  Persian 
philology.  In  his  Parisian  f>eriod  he  actively  supported 
the  Algerian  and  other  liberation  movements.  His 
principal  sources  of  inspiration  were  Louis  Massignon, 
with  whom  he  studied  the  figure  of  the  Prophet's 
daughter  Fatima,  and  Frantz  Fanon,  whose  book  The 
wrekhed  of  the  earth  he  translated  and  with  whom  he 
corresponded.  Upon  his  return  to  Iran,  in  1964,  he 
was  arrested  for  importing  banned  books  and  jailed 
for  several  months.  After  his  release  he  taught,  first 
in  a village  and  then  in  a high  school  in  Mashhad, 
and  he  was  employed  at  the  university  of  Ma^had 
to  teach  sociology  and  history  of  religion.  In  1970  he 
was  dismissed  and  two  years  later  he  went  to  Tehran, 
where  he  soon  became  the  key  figure  of  the  Husay- 
niyya-yi  a centre  for  the  study  of  Islam,  es- 

tablished in  1965.  At  the  end  of  1973  the  centre, 
renowned  particularly  for  the  well-attended  public  lec- 
tures it  organised,  was  shut  down  by  the  government 
and  Shari  ^atT  went  into  hiding,  but  after  some  time 
he  gave  himself  up  in  order  to  secure  the  release  of 
his  father,  who  was  held  hostage.  After  18  months  of 
solitary  confinement,  he  was  allowed,  in  March  1975, 
to  return  to  Mazman  where  he  was  kept  under  con- 
stant police  surveillance.  In  the  spring  of  1977  he  man- 
aged to  go  to  London,  but  shortly  after  his  arrival 
there,  he  died  of  a heart  attack  on  June  19. 

His  ideas  centred  around  the  reconstruction  of  true 
Islam,  which  he  equated  with  the  original  ^r*i  Islam, 
i.e.  the  Islam  of  *^AIr  and  his  family  and  their  parti- 
sans, as  opposed  to  the  highly  institutionalised  and 
clerical  (post-)§afawid  ^i^ism.  In  this  original  Islam, 
kswhid  is  central  not  only  in  Its  thcologtci,  but  also 
in  its  social  and  political  implications,  since  it  favours 
a classless  society  and  a revolutionary  ethos.  Therefore, 

Abu  Dharr  a ^'God-worshipping  socialist"",  and 

Fatitna  [^.e.]  are  presented  as  role-models  for  mod- 
em Muslim  men  and  women.  §harr'atr"s  sometimes 
revolutionary  approach  to  Islam  made  him  popular 
with  many  young  Iranians,  university  students  in 
particular,  as  well  as  with  some  more  reform-minded 
members  of  the  Shr*!  clergy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  tra- 
ditional segments  of  this  cler^,  however,  he  lacked 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  an  authoritative 
spokesman  on  Islamic  affairs.  Shari  *atf  is  often  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  important  ideologues 
of  the  process  culminating  in  the  Islamic  Revolution 
in  Iran.  However,  there  is  no  real  congruence  between 
his  ideas  and  the  theoretical  foundations,  let  alone 
the  policy,  of  the  ensuing  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran, 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  his  ideas 
have  played  and  still  play  an  important  part  in  the 
discussions  on  the  role  and  significance  of  Islam,  both 
in  Iran  and,  through  the  translation  of  several  of  his 
writings,  in  many  other  countries  of  the  Islamic  world. 

Bibliography  '.  In  the  absence  of  a comprchen-|r  qqiti 
Sive  and  thorough  study  on  Shari'atl,  information 
on  his  life  and  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  S.  Akhavi, 

Reli^on  eW  poUtks  in  enntamporary  htm.  Ckrg^-staSe 
rehtums  in  the  Pahtavi  period,  Albany  1980,  143-50; 

H.  Dabashi,  Theology  ^ discontent  The  ideokgkal  foun- 
dation of  the  Islamie  Ramiution  in  Iran,  New  York  and 
London  1992,  102-47;  N.R.  Kcddie,  Roots  of  revo- 
iudon.  An  interpretive  histo^  of  modem  /ran,  New  Haven 
and  London  1981,  216-25;  M.MJ.  Fischer  and 
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M.  Abcdi,  Debating  Muslims:  cultural  dialogues  in  post- 

modernity  and  tradition,  Madison  1990,  211-20  and 

passim.  JC A (preliminary)  Hst  of  ^arf ‘air’s  works  has 

been  prepared  by  V.  Richard  in  Abstracta  Iranua,  i 
(Tchran-Leiden  1978),  50-5,  ii  (1979),  69-70. 

(J.G.J.  TER  HaAR) 

SHARI ‘ATMADARl,  Ayatullah  Sayyid  Mitham- 
MAD  KAzim,  a high-ranking  and  influential  Iranian 
cleric  (d.‘  1986). 

He  was  bom  in  1905  in  Tabriz  where  he  started 
his  theological  studies.  In  1924  he  continued  his  stud- 
ies in  Kum,  and  in  1935  he  went  to  Na^Jjaf.  HLs 
return  to  Tabriz  was  the  starting-point  of  a career  as 
a teacher,  first  in  his  native  city  and  subsequently  in 
Kum,  where  he  had  moved  toward  the  end  of  the 
forties,  at  the  invitation  of  Ayatullah  Buru^irdi  [q.v. 
in  Suppl.].  Here  he  became  one  of  the  most  respiccted 
leaders  of  the  Sbl*!  community  and  in  his  capacity 
as  Mar(iia*-i  TakUd  he  drew  his  support  mainly 

from  the  Adharl-speaking  part  of  the  fxipulation.  In  | 
the  1960s  he  started  an  institute  for  Islamic  cduca-  I 
don  and  propaganda,  called  D2.r  al-Tabllgh.  From 
the  cducadon^  point  of  view,  the  programme  offered 
by  the  insdtute  to  boys  and  later  on  also,  albeit  sep- 
arately, to  girls,  stood  midway  between  the  curricu- 
lum of  a modern  school  and  the  traditional  madrasa 
system.  The  propaganda  aedvides  of  the  insdtute  in- 
cluded the  publicadon  of  books  and  journals.  Three 
of  the  joumiUs  were  in  Persian,  Maktab-i  Isldm  (“School 
of  Islam”),  Nasl-i  Now  (“New  Generadon”)  and  Pqydm- 
i Shddt  (“Glad  Tidings”)  for  adults,  for  adolescents 
and  children  respeedvely,  and  one  in  Arabic,  al-Hadi. 
The  Dar  al-TablTgh  also  provided  for  the  training  of 
preachers,  and  finally  it  served  as  an  oracle  for  many 
ShlTs  outside  Iran,  who  consulted  the  institute  on 
religious  quesdons.  The  only  book  which  Shari  ‘at- 
madarl  appears  to  have  published,  was  his  version  of 
the  thesis  that  tradidonally  confirms  a cleric’s  posi- 
don  as  mut^tahid,  Tauf^lh  al-masd*il. 

His  ideas,  which  he  mainly  expressed  in  interviews, 
can  overall  be  characterised  as  the  ideas  of  highly 
traditional  Shi*!  cleric.  And  so,  during  the  Islamic 
Revolution,  he  strongly  supported  the  view  that  the 
clergy  must  not  be  Erectly  involved  in  politics.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  favoured  the  model  incorpo-  I 
rated  in  the  Iranian  Constitution  of  1906-7,  that 
accorded  to  the  clergy,  or,  to  be  precise,  to  a com-  | 
mittee  of  five  mu(^tahids,  the  right  to  monitor  the  leg- 
islatory  process  and  to  veto  any  legadon  that  they  j 
judged  was  incompadble  with  Islamic  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. His  name  and  ideas  were  claimed  by  the  I 
predominantly  AdharbSyt^anl  Muslim  Republican 
People’s  Party,  although  he  himself  carefully  avoided  | 
direct  associadon  with  the  party,  as  he  equally  care- 
fully avoided  accepdng  any  official  posts.  In  the  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  consdtudon  of  the  Islamic 
Republic,  Shari  *atmad5rf  protested  against  the  fact 
that  the  draft  consdtudon  had  not  been  submitted  to 
a consdtuent  assembly.  A compromi.se  was  reached, 
to  the  effect  that  an  Assembly  of  Experts,  consisdng 
of  73  elected  members,  was  given  the  flower  to  amend 
the  draft.  But  when  the  new  draft  was  presented  and 
about  to  be  submitted  to  a referendum,  Shari  *at- 
mad5rl  expressed  his  disagreement  with  the  leading 
principle  of  the  intended  consdtudon,  viz.  the  wUdyat 
al-fakth,  that  was  to  give  the  clergy  a direct  and  even 
uidmate  say  in  polidcs.  He  even  threatened  that  he 
would  abstain  from  vodng.  Thereupon  his  house  was 
attacked  and  there  was  even  an  attempt  on  his  life 
(on  5 December  1979),  which  provoked  a general 
strike  and  demonstration  in  his  home  town  Tabriz. 


But  Kbumaynl  and  those  who  shared  his  view  proved 
too  strong  for  Shari  ‘atmadarf  and  his  partisans.  In  a 
referendum  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Iranian 
people  voted  in  favour  of  the  draft  that  beared  almost 
exclusively  the  stamp  of  KbumaynI’s  ideas.  The  Mus- 
lim Republican  People’s  Party  was  forced  to  dissolve 
itself,  and  two  years  later,  Shari  ‘atmadarl  himself  was 
silenced  rather  drastically.  In  April  1982,  after  his 
son-in-law,  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  of  Sadik 
Kutbzilda  (who  had  been  shortly  before  executed), 
had  been  sentenced  to  prison,  an  orchestrated  effort 
was  made  to  discredit  ^arl‘atmadarl.  Forged  docu- 
ments circulated  that  denounced  him  as  a traitor. 

Members  of  Parliament  and  clerics  accused  him  of 
having  made  common  cause  with  the  enemy  of  the 
Islamic  Republic.  His  Dar  al-Tablfgh  was  shut  down 
and  he  was  placed  under  house  arrest.  His  oppo- 
nents even  managed,  through  the  influendal  Society 
of  Teachers  of  Seminaries  in  Kum,  to  have  him 
demoted  and  stripped  of  his  title  as  Mar4ia*-i  Taktid 
or  source  of  emulation.  Virtually  no  protests  were 
heard  against  this,  and  four  years  later,  in  April  1986, 
he  died. 

Bibliography'.  S.A.  Arjomand,  The  turban  for  the 
croum.  The  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iran,  New  York  and 
Oxford  1988,  117-18  and  passim',  S.  Bakhash,  The 
reigi  of  the  Ayatollahs.  Iran  and  the  Islamic  Revolution, 
ujxiated  edn.  L>ondon  1985,  74-5  and  passim',  M.MJ. 

Fischer,  Iran.  From  religious  dispute  to  revolution,  Cam- 
bridge and  London  1980,  passim',  D.  Menashri,  Iran. 

A decade  of  war  and  revolution.  New  York  1990,  passim', 

Y.  Richard,  Contemporary  Sldi  thought,  in  N.R.  Keddie, 
die.  Roots  of  revolution.  An  interpretive  history  of  modem 
Iran,  New  Haven  and  Ix^ndon  1981,  208-9. 

(J.G.J.  PER  Haar) 

SHARIF  (a.;  loanword  in  h.  and  t.)  (pi.,  a^rdf 
stura/d*  [in  the  Maghrib,  sharfd*,  shorof  [seldom]) 

“noble”,  “exalted”,  “eminent”  [in  religious  or  worldly 
esteem],  derives  from  the  root  ih-T-f,  which  expresses 
the  idea  of  exaltedncss  and  prominence.  Its  pre-Islamic 
as  well  as  its  most  ba.sic  use  in  Islamic  cultures  is  to 
denote  a free  man  who  can  claim  a distinguished 
rank  because  of  his  descent  from  illustrious  ancestors 
{LA,  xi,  70-1);  that  is,  a person  pt^ssessed  of  nobility 
{^arqf,  or,  less  frequently,  ^urfa',  both  also  u.sed  in  P.; 
in  T.,  sheref  dicrdfet),  whether  conferred  by  inherited 
or  personally  acquired  glory  and  honourable  conduct 
or,  preferably,  both.  Possession  of  ^araf  is  expressed 
often  by  the  phrase  H-hasab  u>a  U-nasaF\  “pos- 

sessing great  honour  [lit.  ‘estimation’]  and  unblem- 
ished ancestry”  [see  hasab  wa-nasab;  nasab].  Early 
in  Islamic  times,  kinship  or  even  “companionsliip” 

[sec  sahaba]  with  the  Prophet  became  a new  and 
special  form  of  sharaf  To  be  a diarif  meant  having  a 
claim  to:  (i)  most  commonly,  some  type  of  Hashimid 
descent — from  the  family  or  clan  of  the  Prophet,  the 
Banu  Hasbini  (after  the  Prophet’s  great-grandfather, 

Ha^m  b.  *Abd  Manaf  [^.t^.]);  or,  (ii)  more  specifi- 
cally, ‘Alid — normally  Hasanid  or  Hu.saynid — descent 
(from  Muhammad’s  cousin  and  son-in-law  ‘All  and 
hLs  daughter  Fatima,  through  either  of  their  two  sons, 
al-Ha.san  and  al-Husayn,  or  one  of  their  daughters,  jg|-  Qom 
or  one  of  ‘All’s  children  by  other  wives);  or,  (iii)  still 
more  narrowly,  Hasanid  descent  only — the  term  sctyyid 
“lord”,  being  used  to  denote  Husaynid  descent.  The 
last  two  usages  reflect  the  fact  that  al- Hasan  and  al- 
Hu.sayn  were  widely  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  the 
noble  by  birth  (see  al-ll3a*alibl.  Laid* if  al-ma*drif,  ed. 

P.  de  Jong,  Leiden  1867,  51  fl'.,  tr.  C.E.  Bosworth, 

The  Book  of  curious  and  entertaining  information,  Fxlinburgh 
1968,  79). 
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(1)  Generic  (pre-Islamic  and  I^iamic)  mean- 
ings  of  the  term, 

Traditionially  ^g  the  Arab,  and  also  in  the  wider 
Islamic  world,  as  m most  cultures,  it  has  been  a^umed 
that  the  mentorious  qualities  of  forebears  are  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants.  Thus  it  is  typically  the 
possession  of  illustrious  ancestors,  or  estimable  “house” 
pL  Ibo  ly^aldun,  Muicaddima,  i,  243-  cf. 

ibn  Durayd,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  Gottingen  !S54, 

174;  see  also  ahl  al-buyOtAt),  which  is  requisite  for 
a ^arqf  (or  ha^ab)  a “substantial /great  nobility” 

(L  G oldziher,  Muh.  St.^  i,  41-2;  H.  Lam  mens,  berceau 
de  i*Ishm^  Rome  1914,  289-90).  Although  in  Islam 
there  did  develop  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all 
Muslims — based  on  iCur'an,  XLIX,  1 3,  intia  oh^ama- 
him  ‘uikZ  Allah  aikahmiy  “Truly  the  noblest  among  you 
in  God^s  eyes  is  he  who  is  most  Godfearing”  (cf. 
Goldziher,  op  i,  50^3,  69*76),  it  never  quite  dis- 
placed the  old  Arab  reverence  for  a distinguished 
genealogy.  An  oft-reported  of  the  Prophet  under- 

scores that  “the  most  noble  [akrmn)  people  arc  the 
most  pious  {aib^hiim)y  but  adds  that  “the  best  (^^r) 
of  them  in  the  are  the  best  in  Islam, 

if  they  have  understanding  [in  religious  matters]  {idt^ 
JakihQy*  (Muslim,  Sahih.  ed.  ^Abd  al-Bakr,  Beirut  1955- 
6,  43  trad.  168;  44  \_Fadd^it  al-fahdbd\y  trad. 

199;  al-Bukhao,  Sahfhy  ed.  AJ-Nawawf,  Ibrahfm  and 
lOiafadir,  Cairo  1378/1958,  60  {Anbija^.  8.5,14,  19.1; 
61  [Mmdbiby  1.5,6). 

Among  the  Arabs  before  and  after  the  advent  of 
Islam,  the  a^mf  were  either  persons  from  noble  tribes 
or  specifically  the  heads  of  prominent  families — those 
who  over  time  had  gained  recognised  status  vis-a-vis 
others  and  were  entrusted  with  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  tribe  or  alliance  of  tribes  or  towns:  e.g,  min  ash- 
mj  al~kammy  Ibn  High  am,  StrUy  ed.  al-Sakka^,  al-Abyari 
and  ShalabL  Cairo  1355,  repr.  Beirut  1391/1971,  i, 
386,17  - ed.  Wiistenfeld,  237;  the  ashrd/  of  Muham- 
mad's hiwm  [i.e.  Kurayd]],  al-Tabarf,  i,  1191,1;  the 
Q^Tdf  of  al-Hfra,  ibid.^  i,  2017;  the  a^mf 
ibid.,  ii,  541,17;  the  in  Kufa,  ibid*^  ii,  631  ff. 

passim]  the  a^mf  of  Khurasan.  iAidf.,  iii,  714,1;  the 
oitraf  al-a^d^im,  al-Ya'kubi,  ii,  176,8.  The  ashrdf  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  aristocrats  {ahl  ad-fadi)  in 
contrast  to  the  mde  and  uniuiored  masses 
sufaha*^  and  lesser  tribes  or  families  (al-'J’abarr, 

ii,  631,7;  cf  the  boast  of  a Tamlml  leader  about  his 
tribe *s  noble  persons,  ktrUm,  in  Ibn  Hisham,  op.  nV., 
iv,  308  " ed.  Wiistenfeld,  935).  In  Islamic  times  as 
before,  also  meant  a person  strong  in  noble 

pedigree,  character,  and  importance,  in  contrast  to 
one  who  is  “weak^’  {dd‘ify  ^so  especially  in 

his  or  her  nasab  (al-Eukharl,  op.  a/.,  1 [Bad"'  al-wal^], 
6;  86  [fiudtid]i  11,12;  Muslim,  cit*^  33  [/mJra], 
trad.  16).  Shanf  and  da^if  could  also  refer  specifically 
to  those  able  to  bear  arms  and  those  “unarmed”, 
re  speed  VC  ly — the  right  to  bear  arms  being  an  impor- 
tant social  distinction  in  Islamic  as  in  many  other 
societies  (B.  Lewis,  The  political  hmguage  of  Islam,  Chicago 
1988,  67-8). 

A shanf  as  a person  of  importance,  in  contrast  to 
one  of  lower  status,  has  been  an  enduring  social  dis- 
tinction in  mc^t  of  the  Islamic  world.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  this  sense  in  the  older  Islamic  sources  of 
the  3rd-5th/9th- 1 0th  centuries,  as  in  the  title  of  the 
genealogical  work  of  al-BaJadhurY,  Ansab  al-asbTd/y  and 
in  chapter  headings  such  as  aJ^Sl  al-sdda  wa 

*l-adirdfy  in  Ibn  Kutayba,  "^UyUn  al-akhbdry  Cairo  1343/ 
1924-5,  i,  332;  Mamdti  H-a^rdf  Adirdf  kuUab  ai-rmbit 
Pfawka  ^l-ashTof  Man  b^dda  min  at-adkrafy  in  Ibn  ^Abd 
Rabbihi,  d-^!kd  ai:fandy  Bul^  1293/1876,  h,  29,  207, 


and  iu,  311,  406,  respectively;  and  ^ind'^dt  ai-adirafy  in 
al-Iha^alibT,  dj!.,  77,  tr.  102.  In  such  examples, 
the  meaning  is  not  always  precise:  the  use  of  aJ-a^^ 
to  indicate  something  like  ai-khd^a  (the  elite,  nota- 
bles), or  a subgroup  within  this  category  (as  opposed 
to  ai-^dnmtay  the  common  folk,  masses),  seems  to  have 
continued  under  Islam,  even  while  simultaneously  al~ 
adirdf  in  the  stricter  genealogical  sense  (whether  des- 
ignadng  persons  ennobled  by  prophetic  or  by  other 
socially  exalted  blood  lines)  has  been  used  for  per- 
sons of  noble  lineage  whatever  their  social,  economic, 
or  poLidcai  status  (see  AL-iai^5A  wa  ’l-*Amma  and,  on 
the  complexity  of  mediaeval  Muslim  societal  attitudes 
about  rank  and  status  generally,  R.  Mottahedeh,  Loyalty 
imd  btadershtp  in  an  eiwly  Islamic  society  Princeton  1980, 
esp.  ^7-174). 

The  possible  meanings  of  shof^/adifdf  have  varied 
both  geogjraphically  and  chronologically  . In  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  alongside  prophedc  lineage,  other  standards 
of  diorqf  not  directly  linked  to  Islam  have  remained 
remarkably  strong:  Arab  tribal  groups  have  prided 
themselves  on  purity  of  descent  from  the  ancient  pa- 
triarchs of  the  southern  and  northern  Arabs, 
and  'Adnan,  respectively  [y.u.j,  and  many  clans  or 
families  still  claim  to  be  because  of  their  pure 

and  illustrious  Arab  Lineage  [see  al-*arab,  ejazIhat, 
vi.  Ethnography,  esp.  at  I,  546a].  By  contrast,  in 
South  Asia,  ashra/  has  had  a very  different  meaning. 

Here  it  has  been  used  to  designate  a major  social- 
status  gtoup  within  the  overall  MusUm  community, 
namely  all  Muslims  of  foreign  ancestry  (as  oppe^d 
to  higher  and  lower  indigenous  Indian  Muslim  lin- 
eages, the  al^dj,  or  ad^td/y  and  the  ardbdi,  respectively). 

Thus  the  a^rd/  comprise  sayyidk  (descendants  of  *Alr 
and  Fadma)  and  ^qykh^  (descendants  of  Kuray^  or 
of  Muhammad's  Companions),  as  well  as  and 

paihdns  (two  ethnic  descent  groups  of  “foreign”  ori- 
gin): see  L Ahmad  (ed.),  Caste  and  social  strat^aiion 
among  the  Muslims^  Delhi  1973,  21-2  (P.  Aggarwal,  ch. 

The  Mcos  of  Rosasthm  and  Hafyand)^  92-5  (Z.  Bhatry, 
ch.  Status  and  power  in  a MusHm-dominated  milc^e  (f  Utiar 
Prndesiiii  113-19  (Bhattacharya,  ch.  Concept  and  ideology 
of  caste  among  the  Muslims  if  rural  West  Bengal),  159-70 
(I.  Ahmad,  ch.  Endogamy  and  status  mabUUy  among  the 
Siddique  Sheikhs  of  Allahabad)\  L.  Dumont,  Homo  hi^ar- 
chicusy  Eng.  tr.  Sainsbury,  Chicago  1970,  206-8; 

J,  Sharif,  Isldm  in  India  or  the  (^nund-Isldm,  tr.  Hcrklots, 
rev.  ed.  Crooke,  London  1921,  9-13  (see  also  hind, 
ii.  Ethnography,  at  III,  411a;  and  on  the  use  of  these 
categories  also  in  Nepal,  M.  Gaborieau,  Muslim  mimti- 
ties  in  hi  R.  Israeli,  The  Crescent  in  the  Blasts 

London  1982,  esp.  85-90).  Similarly,  in  many  other 
regions  today,  e,g.  Turkey  and  Persia,  ^anf  is  used 
primarily  to  designate  social  or  economic  “nobility” 
status  without  reference  to  Prophetic  descent,  which 
b signalled  by  the  specific  use  of  sc^id  (see  below), 
not  ^atff  One  should  note  also  the  presence  in  Islamic 
societies  alongside  (as  well  as  among)  the  blooded 
atlyrdf  and/or  sada  (pL  of  sayyid  [fl.u.])  of  what  has 
been  effectively  a “noblesse  dc  la  robe”,  to  use  Tyan*s 
phrase  [Histaire  de  forgmisamn  judidaire  en  pays  dlslam 

[P^  1938],  ^Uiden  1960.  552,  n.  1),  ^^tter-COm 

rehgious  scholars  { ulmna^. 

(2)  The  Islamic  meanings  of  the  term. 

The  broadest  specifically  Islamic  meaning  of  sharif 
has  been,  “descen^nt  of  the  Ptophet”.  Early  on,  the 
ability  to  show  kinship  with  the  Prophet  was  an  impor- 
tant claim  to  sharaf  (cf.  al-Bayhaki  \Jl,  ca.  300/912], 
al-Afahdsin  wa  ’l-masdwiy  ed.  F.  Schwally,  Giessen  1902, 

95  ff.),  and  under  the  influence  of  ShiT  views  and 
the  increasing  veneradon  of  the  Prophet  generally, 
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membership  in  the  “house  of  Muhammad'”  became 
a mark  of  spcciaJ  distinction  in  Isiamic  societies.  There 
was,  however,  considerable  variation  in  how  such  mem- 
bership was  defined. 

The  expression  ahf  “People  of  the 

House”^  is  from  Kur^Sn.,  XXXIII,  33b,  “God  wilJ 
remove  the  stains  from  you,  O people  of  the  House, 
and  purify  you  completely”.  Although  this  verse  may 
welJ  have  referred  to  Muslims  as  people  of  the  Ka'^ba 
(ct  Rh  Paret,  in  OrwitaltsHschi  Studim  Enno  UUmann 
iiberrtkhty  Leiden  1935,  127-30),  it  was  interpreted  fre- 
quently among  Sunnfs,  but  especially  among  the  ShT*rs 
(as  early  as  al-Kumayt  who  died  in  126/743, 

38,1 1 ff,;  cf,  92,9  ff.,  and  R.  Strothmann,  Das  Sumtsreckt 
der  Strasbourg  1912,  19-20),  as  referring  to 

Muhammad,  his  daughter  Fatima,  his  son-in-law  and 
cousin  ‘Air,  and  his  grandsons  al-Hasan  and  al-IJusayn. 
The  key  proof  text  for  this  is  the  well  known  “man- 
tle hadrth”  {hadf^  ai-kisa^ ^ from  which  these  five 
are  also  known,  above  all  among  as  the  “People 

of  the  Cloak",  ahi  ai-kka^  mcbamala,  at 

Vll,  276b],  or  ahl  al-^abd^\  This  hadiih  recounts  how 
Muhammad  one  day  brought  the  other  four  under 
hi$  cloak  mkft  or  i/iiiwh}  and  called  them 

oAl  ai-baytf  or  simply  “my  family",  ahli  (Muslim, 
cp.  dL,  44  [Fada^il  al-sa^dba]f  trad.  61  [cf.  trad.  32]; 
al-Tirmidhr,  Surum,  ed.  SfaSHr,  *Abd  al-Ba^p,  and  'Iwa^ 
Cairo  1319-46/1937-65,  48  [Ta/ifr],  34.7  and  50 
[ManSkibJy  32.2,  61.5;  T^barT,  Tafsir^  Cairo  1968,  xxii, 
6-8  [l6  versions];  al-$abban,  105-6;  cf.  M.  Ayoub,  Re- 
demptive sup^ering  in  Isldiriy  The  Hague  1978,  37  n.  49). 

More  in  keeping  with  the  Kur^Sinic  context  of 
XXXlll,  33b  (despite  the  absence  of  the  remininc 
plural  pronoun,  -kuniw^  in  v.  33:  see  abNabhanl,  15*16, 
21-2,  30*1)  is  the  interpretation  given  the  ahl  al-bqyi 
of  XXXin,  33,  in  a hadr^  from  Ibo  ^AbbSs,  Mu^dl, 
and/or  'llmma,  namely  that  it  refers  to  the  Prophet's 
wives,  the  “women”  of  his  household  addressed  expHc- 
idy  in  XXXI II,  28*34-  Other  versions  cite  Umm 
S^ama  as  being  included  specifically  by  the  Prophet, 
along  with  the  dkl  al-ki$d\  in  the  ah!  ai-bqyt  (ai-TjrmidJ}L 
48  [7c/jfr],  34,7;  Ibn  Hanbal,  Musnsdy  Cairo  1313/ 
1895-6,  vi,  292,  296;  al-T&bari,  xxii,  8;  al- 

MakrTzf,  26-33;  cf  al-Sabban,  106-7). 

The  survey  by  al-Nabh^F  (10-34)  of  the  various 
reports  and  cxegetical  opinions  on  who  is  included 
in  a/il  at-ba^i  reinforces  the  evidence  that  the  scope 
of  the  term  varied  with  time  and  circumstances-  The 
hadi^  that  glosses  it  simply  as  “the  family  of  the  Pro- 
phet”, ""krat  ai-nabf  (Ibn  Hanbal,  Lu,  14,  17;  al-Tirmidhr. 
50  32 J;  further  references  in  AJ.  Wensinck, 

CoTuvrdiSnee  de  la  tradition  musulmmte,  J 20a,  s.v.  ‘“itra”; 
cf.  Lane,  1946b)  left  the  door  open  to  further  inter- 
pretation. It  appears  that,  while  descent  in  the  direct 
bloodline  of  the  ahl  al-kisd^,  i.c.  from  *Alr  and 
through  their  two  sons  [see  'Ai.n>sJ,  came  later  to  dis- 
tinguish above  all  the  Imams  [^.u.]  and  their 

descendants  as  akl  ai-baytf  or  to  define  (among  Sunnis 
or  Shi 'is)  the  true  astrdft  initially  for  Muslims  descent 
from  ^Air  specifically  as  Muhammad’s  male  cousin  or 
from  other  agnates  of  the  Prophet  was  a more  impor- 
tant link  to  the  "house"  of  Muhammad  than  direct 
descent  from  him  via  the  line  of  Fatima  and  *All-  In 
general,  the  use  of  ahl  al-b^t  has  been  more  rather 
than  less  inclusive  in  the  vdder  tradition  (some  reports 
even  portray  the  Prophet  as  including  the  Companion 
Salm^  ahF^risi  among  the  ahl  Ibn  *Arabr, 

Futuhdt^  cd,  Yaby®>  Cairo  1394/1974,  230-3;  al-Mak- 
rfzr,  43;  al*Nabh^r,  23-6).  Two  common  SunnF  views 
that  developed  were:  (i)  the  harmonising  opinion 
according  to  which  ahl  al-bayt  include  the  five  key 


members  of  Muhammad’s  family  plus  his  wives  (and 
hence  their  descendants),  and  (ii)  the  position  that  the 
term  encompasses  both  the  Talibids  and  *Abbasids, 
historicaLiy  the  most  important  families  of  the  Banu 
Ha^m.  This  latter  view  was  one  that  the  'Abb^sid 
caliphs  espoused  to  bolster  their  own  legitimacy  and 
prestige.  ^i^Ts  also  ha\^  stressed  Talibid  as  well  as 
'Alid  descent  (see  ahl  ai.-bayt;  on  the  genealogy  of 
the  Talibids,  see  Ibn  ^Inaba,  ^Umdai  al-tdlib\  cf.  Na^m 
al-DTn  Wi  al-'Umaii,  Ibn  al-^Qfi  (d  ca.  466/1074), 
a£-Mai^dt  Jt  ansdb  al-tdlibiji^  ed.  MahdawT  Damghanr, 

Kum  1409/1988-9). 

The  identification  of  the  two  main  Ha^mf  lin- 
eages with  the  ahl  al-bayt  was  based  chiefly  upon  one 
version  of  the  so-called  hadiit  al-lh<^l^^  (in  which 
^akat^nt  refers  to  the  two  sources  of  guidance  that 
Muhammad  says  he  is  leaving  behind  for  the  Muslims: 
Scripture,  sc.  al'Kitd.b^  and  the  ahl  ai-bqyt).  In  this  ver- 
sion, the  ahl  al-bi^t  are  identified  as  those  to  whom, 
as  members  of  the  Pr^ophet’s  family,  the  sharing  in 
fodakd  is  forbidden;  specifically  mentioned  are 

the  Al  *Air,  the  Al  *Alol,  the  Al  ma*far  (i.e.  descen- 
dants of  Abu  Talib’s  sons),  and  the  Al  al-Abbas  (Mus- 
lim, op.  dt.j  44  IFadd^d  ai-^ahdba]y  trad.  32  [cf  trad. 

33];  al-Tirmidhr,  50  {Mandkib},  32.3  Ibn  Hanbal,  ii, 

409-10,  iv,  367;  al-Nabh^nT,  35-54,  68-74;  al-MakrTzr, 

30-1,  33;  Ibn  Hadljar  al-HaytamT,  SawdSky  147;  Lam- 
mens,  Fdtirna,  Rome  1912,  95-100  [for  references  to 
still  other  groups  counted  as  ahl  al-bayt,  see  esp,  99, 
n.  4];  C.  van  Arendonk,  De  Opkomst  van  het  ^aidietische 
[mamaat  in  Temm,  Leiden  1919,  65  ff.;  see  also  al;  on 
tahnm  ai-sadakoy  cf,  e.g.  al-6^bban,  108,  110,  117,  121). 

The  tendency  to  equate  the  main  Ha^tmi  lineages 
with  the  oihrdf  of  the  ahl  ai-bqyt  appeared  as  early  as 
the  2nd /8th  century.  The  special  status  of  the  Banu 
Ha^im  was  trumpeted  already  by  al-Kumayt,  op.  dL; 
just  as  he  lauds  effusively  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Prophet  (14,5-15,12),  he  praises  the  Banu  Ha^im  as 
"the  highest  of  creaiures”  (2,9)  and  “the  peaks  of 
splendid  nobility  {hasaby*  (5,8),  who  are  granted  "a 
pre-eminence  among  all  humankind"  (58,8),  and  he 
celebrates  them  as  aih^a/  and  sdda  (10,4,  56,2).  The 
editors  of  the  Prophet's  iTm  especiily  bolstered  the 
prestige  of  the  Banu  Ha^im  by  putting  forward 
the  idea  that  God,  after  a gradual  process  of  elimi- 
nation of  others^  deliberately  chose  the  Ha^imids  as 
the  family  to  produce  the  Prophet.  A tradition  which 
occurs  in  several  versions  has  the  Aptotic  of  God  say: 

“God  chose  Ism3.*Tl  from  the  sons  of  IbrS.hrm,  and 
from  the  sons  of  Isma^il  the  Banu  Kin^ia,  and  from 
the  Banu  Kinana  the  Kuraysh,  ^iiid  from  the  Ktiray^j 
the  Band  Ha^m"  (Ibn  Sa'd,  i,  2,2;  cf.  Ibn  Hicham, 
iv,  205  - ed.  Wusienfeld,  933;  al-Nabhani,  76-7,  172; 
cf.  ihid.y  7S-9;  al-Sabbln,  120;  cf.  al-Jfusayr^r,  Fadd^il, 

57-148).  One  %'ersion  concludes  with  the  Prophet’s 
words,  “consequendy  I am  the  best  of  you  as  regards 
family  and  the  best  of  you  as  regards  genealogy”  (Ibn 
''Abd  Rabbi  hi,  op.  cit.y  ii,  247,  Cf.  Jso  al-Kjiafkcfil 
(d.  1069/1659),  Jdastm  al-riyad  Jt  ^mh  shi/H^  al-Kddi 
lyad,  Cairo  1325-7/1907-9,  i,  429  ff.,  ch.  on  the  d^araf 
of  the  Prophet). 

According  to  al-Suyutl,  FL  al-SuBla  Qom 

foU.  4a-b  (cited  in  al-Sabban,  121;  al-NabbanI,  82), 
al-^rif  designated  in  the  earlier  period  {al-^adr  al~ 
awixtal)  anyone  who  belonged  to  the  ahl  ai-bi^iy  whether 
HasanI  or  Husayni,  ^Alawi  (a  descendant  of  any  of 
'Air’s  sons,  esp.  Hasan,  Ijlusayn,  or  Muhammad  b. 
al-IJanafiyya),  DjafarT  or  ‘Akfll  (a  descendant  of  one 
of  * All’s  brothers),  or  'Abb^i  (a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet’s  uncle  al-*Abbas).  He  also  points  out  that  in 
the  Tar^tikh  of  al-Dhahabf  who  died  in  748/ 
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1348,  wc  often  meet  with  titles  like  al~skonf  al-*abbdsl, 
al-^arif  al-*aktli,  al-^adf  al-^ia^fany  al-^carif  al-zoynahi 
(which,  however,  proves  very  little  for  the  older  jjeriod). 

There  are  indicadons  chat  in  ‘AbbSsid  times,  no 
later  than  the  mid-4th/10th  century  and  probably  ear- 
lier, al-iharify  which  is  said  to  have  been  also  a lakab 
of  ‘Air  b.  Abr  Talib  (Muhibb  al-Din  al-Tabari,  iii, 

137.6) ,  was  reserved  especially  for  the  descendants  of 

al-* Abbas  and  Abu  Talib.  Al-Saffah’s  (r.  132-6/750-4) 
naming  of  the  first  ofTicial  ‘Abbasid  administrative  cap- 
ital al-Hdshxm^a  likely  reflected  to  some  degree  (even 
if  it  also  referred  to  the  dynasty’s  roots  in  the  so- 
called  Hashimiyya  movement)  the  ‘Abbasids’ 

desire  to  identify,  in  contrast  to  the  Umayyad  “usur- 
pers” before  them,  with  the  Ha^imi  legitimacy  of 
the  ahl  al-bayt  (J.  Lassner,  Tht  shaping  of  *Abbasid  ruUy 
Princeton  1980,  151-2).  We  know  that  the  Husay- 
nid  Abu  Ahmad  al-Husayn  b.  Musa  (d.  ca.  400/ 
1009-10)  and  his  two  famous  sons,  al-^arif  al-Radi 
(d.  406/1016)  and  al-Sbanf  al-Murta<^a  (d.  436/1044), 
all  served  terms  as  nakib  (see  below)  of  the  Tali  bid 
aihraf  in  Baghdad  (cf  H.  Halm,  Die  Schia^  Darmstadt 
1988,  64-5;  al-murtadA;  al-rAdT;  Brockelmann,  S I, 
131,  704-6).  Muslim  historians  first  used  the  term 
starif  for  such  descendants  in  the  4th/ 10th  century, 
as  the  ‘Abbasid  empire  was  dissolving,  with  ‘Alids  reb- 
elling everywhere  and  attaining  power  in  Tabaristan 
and  Arabia  (Snouck  Hurgronje,  MekkOy  i,  56-7),  but 
not  all  references  to  the  a^rdf  are  clear:  al-Tabarf 
(d.  311/923),  writing  of  an  event  in  178/794-5  (iii, 

635.6) ,  mentions  al-ashrdf  as  one  group  of  (Arab?  ‘Alid?) 
notables  alongside  the  Banu  Hashim. 

With  time,  the  title  ^arif  came  commonly  to  be 
restricted  to  the  ‘Alids  alone.  Al-SuyG^r  (I'^i^.)  observes 
that  the  Fapmids  (who  had  strong  reasons  to  reject 
‘Abbasid  claims  to  legitimacy)  restricted  the  title  al- 
sl^rif  to  the  descendants  of  al-Hasan  and  al-Husayn 
and  that  this  had  remained  the  custom  in  Rgypt  down 
to  his  own  time  (end  of  9th/ 15th  century).  He  cites, 
however,  the  Kit&b  al-Alkdb  of  Ibn  Hadjar  al-‘Askalanr 
to  note  that  al-^anf  was  used  in  Baghdad  as  a lakab 
of  every  ‘AbbasF  and  in  Egypt  of  every  ‘AlawT.  We 
may  assume  that  at  least  in  the  Fatimid  sphere,  the 
term  in  the  strict  sense  was  applied  only  to  a Hasani 
or  Husaynr,  for,  as  al-Suyu|r  notes  in  another  con- 
nection (fol.  6a-b;  in  al-Sabban,  207-8;  cf  Ibn  Haii|ar 
al-Haytami,  Fat&wdy  144),  a uakf[q.v^  or  a testament- 
ary deposition  in  favour  of  the  ashrdf  is  only  awarded 
to  the  descendants  of  al-Hasan  and  al-Husayn,  for 
such  depositions  are  decided  by  local  usage  (‘iu^,  and 
according  to  the  usage  in  Egypt,  dating  from  Fapmid 
times,  ashrdf  applied  only  to  Hasanids  and  Husaynids 
(that  this  usage  persisted  even  in  Mamluk  and  Ottoman 
times  indicates  how  firmly  established  it  had  become 
under  the  FS.|imids:  M.  Winter,  17,  n.  2).  In  conclu- 
sion, al-Suyu|T  observes  that  according  to  the  linguistic 
usage  of  Egypt,  noble  blood  [^araf)  was  divided  into 
diflerent  classes,  namely  a grade  that  included  the 
whole  of  the  ahl  al-bqyty  another  that  contained  only 
the  Dhurrwya.  i.c.  the  descendants  of  ‘All,  which  in- 
cluded the  Zaynabis,  the  descendants  of  Zaynab  bl. 
‘Air  or  any  other  of  ‘All’s  daughters,  and  finally  a 
still  smaller  class,  the  ^araf  al-nisboy  which  only  admit- 
ted the  descendants  of  al-Hasan  and  al-Husayn. 

(3)  Sayyid  and  Sharif 

The  case  of  sayyid  or  “lord”  was  similar  to 

that  of  ^arif  Sayyid  means  the  master  in  contrast  to 
the  slave  (e.g.  al-Bukharf.  op.  cit.^  93  \ahkdm\y  1.2, 
etc.),  and  the  husband  vis-4-vis  the  wife  (e.g.  Kur*an, 
XII,  25).  Sayyid  was  also  the  usual  name  for  the  head 
of  a tribe  or  clan  (cf  Kur’an,  XXXIII,  67;  Ibn 


Hi§h3m,  ii,  83,10-1  - ed.  Wiistenfeld,  295,17)  whose 
authority  was  based  mainly  on  personal  qualities  like 
discretion  {hilm  [q.v.\)^  liberality,  and  command  of  lan- 
guage (cf  Ibn  Kutayba,  op.  cii.y  i,  223  ff ; G.  Jacob, 
AUarabisches  BeduinenUbeUy  ^Berlin  1897,  223;  Lammens, 

BerceaUy  206-10).  The  Kur*an,  III,  39,  praises  the 
prophet  Yahya  or  John  (the  Baptist)  as  a sayyid.  Certain 
physical  qualities  are  also  said  to  mark  a person  as 
a sayyid  (Ibn  Kutayba,  loc.  cU.\  Mez,  Renaissance^  144). 
Contemporary  Arabic  usage  has  reduced  the  term  to 
a synonym  for  “mister”  (and  sqyyida  to  “madam”)  in 
much  of  the  Arab  world  and  thus  reduced  or  effaced 
its  association  with  special  socio-religious  status. 

The  term  may  have  come  into  use  particularly  as 
a title  for  ‘Alids  or  Talibids  at  about  ^e  same  time 
as  ^arif  This  development  was  probably  aided  by 
traditions  that  describe  al-Hasan  and  al-Husayn  and 
their  parents  as  sqyyid(a).  The  Prophet  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  al-Hasan,  “this  my  [gmnd]son  is  a sayyid^ 
and  perhaps  God  will  bring  about  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  Muslims  through  him”  (al- 
Buiy^&rr,  92  [Fitari\y  20,1;  62  [Fadd*il  al~sahdbd\,  22,1). 
Al-Husayn  appears  in  the  Hadilh  as  sayyid  shabdb  ahl 
al-Q^annay  “Lord  of  the  young  men  of  the  people  of 
Paradise”  (al-Nabh^i,  130-1;  al-$abbin,  185),  just  as 
he  and  his  brother  are  celebrated  as  sayyidd  shabdb 
ahl  al- Ioanna  “the  two  lords  of  the  young  men  [etc.]” 
(al-Tirmidhr,  50  [Mandkib\y  31.1,  14;  al-Nasa*T,  117, 

118,  123,  124;  al-J>abban,  115;  al-Nabhanf,  143; 

A.  Amin  Duhd  H-Isldmy  iii,  Cairo  1362/1943,  287), 
while  their  mother  Fapma  is  lauded  by  the  Prophet 
as  “mistress  of  the  women  of  this  community/ my 
community”  or  “mistress  of  the  women  of  the  worlds” 

{sqyyidat  nisd*  hadhihi  H~umma/ ummati,  sayyidat  nisd*  al- 
^aUmtin)  (Ibn  Sa‘d,  viii,  17,17;  al-Nasa*r,  116-20,  pas- 
sim)^ and  as  “mistress  of  the  women  of  the  people  of 
Paradise  {ahl  al-4ianndf  f al-Bukharf  op.  cit.y  61  [Mand- 
kib\  24.44;  62  \Fadd*il  ofhdb  al-nabf]^  29;  ^-Tirmidhf 
50  [Aiandkib]^  30.15;  Ibn  Hadjar  al-Haytaml,  Fatdwd^ 

142,18;  al-Nasa*i,  117;  Amin,  op.  ciLy  286).  The  Prophet 
is  said  to  have  called  ‘All  scyjnd  al-^Arab  and  sayyid  al- 
muslimin  (Muhibb  al-Dm  al-Tabarf,  iii,  176,9,20,  177, 

2-3)  and  to  have  once  said  to  him,  “You  are  a sayyid 
in  this  world  and  a sayyid  in  the  next”  {ibid.^  177,7). 

In  a verse  in  al-Bayh^f  {Mahdsin.,  96,10),  ‘All  is  de- 
scribed as  sayyid  al-nds,  but  as  a rule  such  expressions 
arc  only  applied  to  the  Prophet  {sayyid  wuld  Adam,  Ibn 
Sa‘d,  i,  1,18,  3,15,  and  Muhibb  al-Dfn  al-Tabarf,  iii, 

176,9;  sayyid  al-bashar,  Ibn  ‘Abd  Rabbihi,  op.  cit.,  ii, 

246,17). 

In  the  beginning,  the  term  sayyid  may  have  been 
first  applied  to  those  who  possessed  some  authority 
in  their  own  sphere.  In  the  genealogical  work  of  the 
Hasanid  Ibn  ‘Inaba,  *Umdat  al-fdlib,  individual  ‘Alids 
arc  often  described  as  sayyid(a)  (e.g.  81,6,9,12,  87,8, 

88,12,  91,8,  92,5,  94,20,  163,16,19,  169,5,15).  Al- 
Dhahabf  Ta^rikh  al-Isldm,  ms.  Leiden  1721,  fol.  65a, 
gives  this  tide  to  the  Twelver  Imam  ‘All  b.  Muham- 
mad. Wc  also  find  the  combination  al-sqyyid  al-^yanf 
or  vice-versa  (al-Nuwayrf,  Kthdyat  al-arab,  Cairo  1342/ 

1923-4,  ii,  277,12;  al-Khazrac[jf  al-*Ukud  al-lu^ltdtyya, 
i,  Leiden  and  Ixmdon  1913,  314,1  1).  TTic  woed  s^yid  COm 
also  came  to  be  applied  to  Sufi  masters,  saints  and 
notable  theologians,  e.g.  al-sdda  al-sufiyya,  al-sdddt 
al-awliyd'  (al-Sbar^f,  Tabakdt  al-hhaudsf  ahl  aFsidk 
wa  n-ihhlds,  Cairo  1321/1^3,  2,9,  3,1,  195,3;  cf 
M.  Winter,  18);  al-sdda  al-a*ldm  (Ibn  Hadjar  al- 
Haytamf,  Fatdwd,  141,34).  Found  widely  in  Arabic  as 
the  term  used  by  a slave  to  address  his/her  master, 
the  term  scyyidt  or  si<d  (frequently  in  al-Sha‘ranT) 
became  very  popular  in  a still  more  general  applica- 
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lion  to  persons  regarded  as  holy,  rspircially  mystical 
masters  of  pardcular  farikas  or  z^wivos  {q.v.'\  or  §ufis 
in  general.  i|5W|i  0:^11  be  n^cn  in  the  many  Muslim 
shrines  dedicated  to  saintly  persons  addressed  as  sidi, 
e.g.  the  tomb  of  “Sidl  Mahyi  M-Dln”  (Muhyi  M-Dln 
Ibn  al-Arabp  in  Damascus,  the  Haram  of  “Sidna  *AlT 
b.  *AlIl"  (a  descendant  of  *Umar  b.  al-KhaH^b)  in 
Israel /Palestine  (L.  Mayer  and  J.  Pinkerfeld,  Somr  prin- 
cipal Muslim  religious  buildings  in  Israel,  Jerusalem  1950, 
36-9),  or  the  shrine  of  **Srdr  Muhammad  Sharkf*  (also 
a descendant  of  ‘Umar  and  key  figure  of  the  Sbarl^wi 
order)  in  Rudjad,  Morocco  (D.  Eickelman,  Moroccan 
Islam,  Austin  1976,  183-210). 

It  is  also  the  case  that  such  $ufTs  or  other  saintly 
figures  have  often  also  claimed  Prophetic  descent,  so 
that  the  tide  “sayyid”  is  doubly  earned.  This  is  above 
all  the  case  in  Morocco,  on  which,  sec  siurfA*;  cf. 
E.  Gellner,  Saints  of  the  Atlas,  Chicago  1969,  70-80. 
Sayyid  Ahmad  b.  *Isa  al-Muha^jir,  the  Husaynid 
forefather  of  the  prestigious  Ha<^amf  shda  and  the 
greatest  saint  of  the  Ha<^ramawt,  is  venerated  by  pil- 
grims p>erforming  ziydra  to  his  tomb  in  Kaydun 

(D.  van  der  Meulen,  Adm  to  the  Hadhramaut,  Ix>ndon 
1947,  185-6;  see  ako  hadramawt,  in  Suppl.).  Sayyid 
SMiir  Mas*ud  whose  tomb  shrine  is  in  Bah^a*i^^, 

in  eastern  Uttar  Pradesh,  India,  is  said  to  trace  h‘is 
Tidibid  pedigree  to  ‘All  through  ‘Ali’s  son  by  Khawla 
of  the  Banu  Hanlfa,  Muhammad  b.  al-Hanafiyya  (9.1^.] 
(T.  Mahmood,  in  C.  Troll  (cd.),  Muslim  shrines  in  India, 
Delhi  1989,  24-30). 

Sayyid  is  the  standard  term  used  (instead  of,  or  in 
preference  to,  ih^rTf)  for  all  direct  descendants  of 
Muhammad  in  many  Muslim  societies;  in  these  con- 
texts, it^rif  has  typically  retained  its  older,  more  gen- 
eral sense  of  simply  a person  of  patrician  social  status 
(e.g.  Persia,  Turkey).  Sayyid,  and  even  emtr  (A.  amir), 
or  mlr  [7.1^.],  were  and  arc  used  in  Persia,  Turkey, 
Central  Asia,  and  India  as  names  for  a descendant 
of  the  Prophet  (J.  Chardin,  Voyages,  ed.  I.angl^,  Paris 
1811,  V,  290;  H.  Gibb  and  H.  Bowen,  Islamic  society 
and  the  West,  i/2,  Ix>ndon  1957,  93,  n.  1;  M.  d’Ohsson, 
Tableau  general  de  Vempire  othoman,  Paris  1786-1820,  i, 
21 1,  cf.  1 1 1;  J.  Hammcr-Purgstall,  Des  osmanischen  Reicfis 
Staatsverfassung  und  Siaaisvenvaltung,  Vienna  1815,  ii,  398- 
401;  Sharif,  op.  cit.,  9-10,  26-8).  In  Hadramawt,  the 
usual  title  for  a Prophetic  descendant,  whether  Hasanid 
or  Husaynid,  is  sajy^  (Snouck  Hurgronje,  Verspr.  Geschr., 
iii,  163;  van  der  Meulen,  70,  185-6).  According  to 
Amin  al  Rayhani  {MulGk  al-Arab,  Beirut  1924,  i,  92, 
n.  1),  the  same  was  true  in  the  Yaman  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  although,  to  judge  from 
al-KJjazra^r  (e.g.  i,  314,1  I,  315,3,  317,10,13,  318,7,1 1), 
who  died  in  812/1409,  ^arif  was  in  his  day  the  usual 
name  used  there.  Ibn  Tulun  al-Dima§hkr  (d.  953/1546) 
rcjjorts  that  among  the  chiefs  of  the  young  men’s  zu*ar 
[q.v.]  of  Damascus,  kurayst  was  used  alongside  say- 
yid  and  sharif  as  a name  signalling  Prophetic  descent 
(cited  in  I.  I^pidus,  Muslim  cities  in  the  later  middle  ages, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  1967,  155).  In  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  along  with  the 
title  sayyid  usual  for  Prophetic  descendants  we  find 
also  traditional  in  Achch  the  honorific  hablb  (beloved), 
which  was  used  similarly  in  Arabia  (Snouck  Hurgronje, 
The  Achehnese,  Eng.  tr.  O’Sullivan,  Leiden  1906,  i,  155). 

In  other  instances,  Muslims  have  distinguished  ^a- 
rlf  and  scyyid  as  referring  specifically  to  Hasani  and 
Husaynl  descent,  respectively.  In  the  Hi^az,  it  was 
for  centuries  the  custom  to  call  dkorif  only  those 
Hasanids  whose  ancestors  had  lived  in  Mecca  and  to 
designate  as  sayyid  only  the  Husaynids  (cf  Gibb  and 
Bowen,  loc.  cit.).  From  the  beginning  of  their  rule  in 


the  late  4th/ 10th  century  lo  its  end  in  1924,  the 
Hasanid  amtrs  of  Mecca  (who  began  as  Zaydis,  but 
by  the  mid-8th/14th  century  had  become  SunnT  ad- 
herents of  the  ShafT*!  school)  used  the  title  sbetrif  as 
did  also,  however,  the  ruling  Husaynids  of  Medina 
(see  the  Meccan  amir  list  in  al-BatanunT,  cd-Rihla  cd- 
hubhziyya,  Cairo  1329/1911,  82-6).  At  the  turn  of  the 
last  century,  the  title  ib^f  was  reserved  for  Hasanids 
alone,  but  the  Meccans  addressed  the  Hasanid  Amir 
of  Mecca,  or  so-called  “Grand  Sharif”  (a  European 
usage),  as  sayyiduna,  and  he  likewise  gave  his  Hasanid 
kin  the  title  sayyid  (Admiralty  War  Stall',  Intelligence 
Div.,  A handbook  of  Arabia,  i,  London  1916,  109;  Snouck 
Hurgronje,  Mekka,  i,  57  n.  1;  idem,  Verspr.  Geschr.,  iii, 

163,  V,  31,  40;  cf  al-Nabhani,  82-3). 

(4)  The  .Nakib  al-Adl^Af  and  .bfiftdbat  aT 
A fdf 

In  the  ‘Abbasid  period,  the  asbraf,  both  ‘AbbSsids 
and  Talibids,  were  usually  under  the  authority  of  a 
nakib  al-oibrdf  or  “marshal  of  the  nobility”  (also  nakJb 
al-sdddt,  or  redis  al-sdddt)  chosen  by  them.  The  his- 
tory of  this  office  remains  largely  uninvestigated  (with 
the  notable  exception  of  M.  Winter’s  study  of  the 
Egyptian  case;  see  also  the  monograph  by  al-Husayni, 
al-Ithdf  which  is  a compendium  of  nukabd*  in  various 
cities;  on  both,  see  Bibl.  below).  That  the  nikdba  already 
existed  under  the  Umayyads,  as  von  Kremer  {CulUtrges- 
chichte  des  Orients  unter  den  Chalifen,  Vienna  1875,  i,  449, 
n.  1)  supposed  (supported  by  Tyan,  op.  cit.,  552,  n. 

4),  based  upon  Ibn  Khaldun.  *Ibar,  Bulak  1284/1867- 
8,  iii,  134,  is  very  doubtful,  as  the  passage  at  issue 
is  probably  corrupt  (cf  al-Tabarf,  ii,  16,  wA.-17,l). 

The  two  branches  of  the  Banu  Ha^im  were  from 
the  first  probably  under  a marshal,  as  was  the  case 
about  301/913-14  (*ArIb  al-Kurtubf,  Silat  ta*rikb  al- 
Taboji,  ed.  dc  Gocjc,  Ixriden  1897,  47,10);  yet  we  find 
mention  in  al-Tabari,  iii,  1516,5,  of  an  administrator 
of  the  affairs  of  the  TS^ht>ids  (yatau>alld  amr  al-Tdli- 
biyyin),  in  the  year  250/864,  during  al-Mutawakkil’s 
reign,  one  ‘Umar  b.  Fara^y  (al-RukbkbacJjr),  who  was 
apparently  not  a Hashitrii.  The  ‘Alid  ‘Ali  b.  Muham- 
mad b.  Ja‘far  al-Himmanl  (d.  260/873-4)  was  nakib 
in  Kufa  (al-Mas‘Qdr,  MurucH,  vii,  338  - § 3029).  By 
this  date  there  were  apparently  marshals  of  the  locid 
nobles  who  answered  to  a single  grand  marshal  {nakib 
or  sayyid  al-nukabd*):  in  the  late  3rd/9th  century,  Abu 
’1-Hasan  ‘Ali  b.  Pja‘far  Ibn  al-Rida  was  sayyid  al- 
nukabd*  in  Baghdad  (al-Marwazi,  al-Fakfcn  ft  ansdb  al- 
Tdlibiyyfn,  cd.  Ra^S’i,  Kum  1408/1988-9,  9;  Fakhr 
al-Din  al-Razi,  al-Sbo4iora  al-mubdraka.  Rum  1 409/ 

1989,  79-80),  and  in  NishSpur  in  the  same  era,  the 
sayyid  al-A^jall  al-Zabbira  was  an  influential  nakib  of 
the  ‘Alids  and  raTs  of  the  town,  as  was  his  son  also 
after  him  in  the  reign  of  the  SSm^nid  amir  Abu 
’1-Hasan  Na.sr  b.  Abmad  (301-31/914-43)  (Ibn  Funduk, 

Ta^rikb-i  Bayhak,  Tehran  1317/1938,  fr.  in  C.E. 
Bosworth,  The  Ghaznazrids,  Edinburgh  1963,  196).  In 
Fatimid  Egypt,  there  was  a nakib  cd-tdlibiyyin  or  al- 
^alawiyyin,  who  (as  under  the  *Abb&sids)  belonged  to 
the  political-military  rather  than  the  religious  or  admin- 
istrative leadership;  in  Mamluk  Egypt  this  figure  was 
known  as  nakib  al-adirdf  and,  not  being  ruling  |p  Qom 

Turkish  military  elite,  was  considered  a religious  func- 
tionary, or  *dlim  (Winter,  31;  cf  Tyan,  550-4). 

In  general  theory,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nakib, 
who  had  to  possess  a good  knowledge  of  genealogi- 
cal matters,  to  keep  a register  of  nobihty,  to  enter 
births  and  deaths  in  it  and  to  examine  the  validity 
of  alleged  ‘Alid  genealogies  (on  which  sec  al-Kurtubr, 

49-50,  167).  He  had  to  keep  a watch  on  the  behav- 
iour of  the  adirdf,  to  restrain  them  from  excesses,  and 
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to  remind  them  to  do  their  duty  and  avoid  anything 
that  might  injure  their  prestige.  He  had  also  to  urge 
their  claims,  especially  those  on  the  treasury,  to  endeav- 
our to  prevent  the  women  of  noble  blood  from  mak- 
ing mesalliances,  and  to  see  that  the  wakf  trusts  on 
the  were  properly  administered.  He  had  to  par- 

ticipate in,  and  to  he  responsible  for  participation  of 
the  in  special  religioits  ceremonies.  The  chief 

naklb  had  also  other  special  duties,  including  specific 
and  sometimes  important  judicial  powers,  which  var- 
ied from  era  to  era  and  region  to  region.  See  al- 
Mawardl,  1&4-71;  Tyan,  550-8;  von  Kremer,  i,  448-49; 
L.  Massignon,  Cadis  et  rmqibs  ha^adknSy  in  li 

(1948).  106-15;  Winter,  32-3;  H.  Bodman,  P&iiikai  fac- 
tions in  Aleppo,  J760-1S26,  Chapel  Hil!  1963,  79-102; 
Mez,  op^  cii.,  145;  al-Damurdaihn  Kiidb  al-Durra  ai- 
mttsdna,  tr.  D.  CreceMus  and  *A.  Eakr  as  al-Damurdas^i^s 
ehfonkk  of  P^pt,  1688- 1755,  43,  n.  108;  H,  Halm, 
op.  cit.,  60-1,  64-5;  A.  Laroui,  Les  mi^nes  sodahs  et  ^ul- 
^teiks  du  nathncdisme  maT0€am^  Paris  1977,  93-4;  and 
NA^a  (esp.  the  BihL). 

If  the  case  of  Egypt  (Winter,  34-9)  is  indicative, 
the  social  and  even  the  religious  importance  of  the 
nikdha  institution  has  waned  in  most  areas,  especially 
in  the  past  two  centuries,  and  most  sharply  in  the 
present  one;  this  goes  along  with  the  fact  that  today 
the  a^rdf  rarely  represent  the  distinctive  and  cohe- 
sive, often  elite  social  class  that  they  did  several  cen- 
turies ago  in  most  Islamic  societies.  Nor  do  they  today 
typically  enjoy  the  special  tax  status  or  other  special 
favours  they  once  did- 

(5)  Marks  of  ^artf  status. 

Traditionally,  the  mo^t  common  public  mark  of  a 
^<mf  has  been  the  green  turban  that  became  usual 
for  male  and  say^id^  to  wear,  especially  in  Egypt 

and  Persia.  Its  origin  may  lie  in  a 773/1371-2  edict 
of  the  Mamltik  suUan  al-Asbraf  Sha*ban  b.  Hasan 
(764-78/1363-77)  that  the  male  adt^af  should  wear  a 
green  badge  fastened  to  their  turbans  to  distin- 

guish them  from  other  people  and  as  an  honour  for 
their  rank  (*Alf  Dadah,  Muhddarat  al-awd^il  wa-musd- 
marat  ai-awdidiir,  Bulak  1300/1883,  85;  al-Katt^r,  93, 
97;  Ibn  ly^,  BadaH^  ai-zuhur,  Cairo  1311/1893-4,  i, 
227;  Ibn  TaghrTbirdT,  al-J'itt^um  al-zdhiray  Cairo  n.d., 
xi,  56-7;  Dozy,  I>kL  des  noms  des  vitements  thet  ks  mnbes^ 
Amsterdam  1 845,  308;  Mez,  59;  H.  Algar,  art.  Amdmay 
in  Elr^  i,  920a).  According  to  the  Hasanid  Muhammad 
al-KattSnr  (d.  1345/1927),  in  his  treatise  on  the  tur- 
ban (97-8),  this  Mamluk  edict,  which  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  poets  of  the  time,  recalls  that  of  the 
caliph  d-Ma^mun  in  Ramadan  201/817,  which  re- 
placed the  black  colour  of  the  'Abb^d  house  wHth 
green  at  the  time  when  he  designated  the  Husaynid 
'Air  b,  Musa  al-Rida  as  his  successor  (cf.  al-Tabaif, 
iii,  1012-13).  Al-Kattanl  opines  that  the  descendants 
of  'Air  and  Fadma  henceforth  retained  green  as  their 
colour,  but  confined  themselves  in  practice  to  wear- 
ing a piece  of  green  material  on  the  turban.  'Phis,  he 
thinks,  fell  in  time  into  disuse  until  Sultan  Sha'ban 
revived  if  by  his  edict.  According  to  the  Durar  ai- 
osdaf  which  al-Kattani  quotes  (98),  the  wearing  of  an 
entirely  green  turban  dates  from  an  edict  of  the  late 
16th-century  Ottoman  Pa^a  governing  Egypt,  al- 
Sayyid  Muhammad  al-^arff  (cf  Muhammad  al-Ishaki, 
Akkbdr  ai-vs^cal  fi-man  fi  Mkr  min  arbdb  at-duwal, 

Cairo  1311/1893-4,  164)  in  1004/1596;  when  he  bad 
the  kiswa  for  the  Ka*ba  exhibited,  he  ordered 

the  adtxdf  to  come  before  him,  each  wearing  a green 
turban. 

Al-Suyutr  observes  that  the  wearing  of  this  badge 
is  a permissible  innovation  {bid'a  mubdfya)  that  no  one. 


whether  a sh^nf  or  not,  can  be  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing, if  he  or  she  wishes  to  do  so,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  forced  upon  anyone  who  wishes  to  omit 
it,  since  it  cannot  be  deduced  legally.  However,  Ibn 
Ha^jar  al-'AskalSni  tells  of  a dk^f  Fakhr  al-DFn,  who 
lost  his  post  of  naklb  because  he  was  said  lo  take 
bribes  and  to  have  let  non-^^an/^  wear  green  badges 
{Ird^a^  ol-^umr,  i,  Haydarib^d  1387/1967,  39).  At  most, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  badge  was  introduced  as  a 
disdnedon  for  the  adtraf  it  is  therefore  equally  per- 
missible to  limit  it  to  the  Hasan  ids  or  Husaynids  or 
to  allow  it  also  to  the  Zaynabiyya  and  the  still  wider 
circles  of  the  remaining  'Alids  or  even  Talibids.  An  en- 
deavour is  made  to  connect  this  custom  vrith  Kur^3.n 
XXXIII,  59,  in  which  some  scholars  see  a suggestion 
that  learned  men  should  be  distinguished  by  their 
dress,  e.g.  by  long  sleeves  or  the  winding  of  the  fay- 
iasdni  so  that  they  may  be  readily  recognised  and  hon- 
oured for  the  sake  of  learning  (al-Suyutf  fols.  5a-6a; 
in  al-$abban,  206-7,  abbreviated  in  ibn  Hadjar  al- 
Haytami,  Fatdivd^  144,23-4,  and  al-NabhinF,  84-5; 
cf-  al-Kattani,  9^9).  With  regard  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned Kur*^c  verse,  according  to  aJ-$abb^  it  should 
be  taken  to  imply  that  wearing  the  green  badge  or 
turban  is  recommended  for  the  ad^rdf  and  blame- 
worthy for  others  than  they,  because  the  latter  by 
wearing  it  would  be  claiming  a genealogy  that  is  not 
theirs,  which  is  not  permitted  (206).  On  this  account, 
according  to  al-Kattinr,  even  the  MalikT  authorities 
considered  the  wearing  of  a green  turban  as  forbid- 
den to  a non-^ajif  With  regard  to  a tradition  trans- 
mitted by  Ibn  Hanbal,  according  lo  which,  on  the 
Day  of  Resurrection  the  Prophet  will  be  clothed 
by  his  Lord  in  a green  turban,  teachers  are 

said  to  incline  to  the  view  that  this  headgear  is 
desirable  for  the  adirdf  (al-Kattani,  98-9;  cf  95). 

Other  authorities  note  that  green  is  the  colour  of  the 
garments  of  the  dwellers  m Paradise  (idem,  96;  cf 
Kur^&n,  XVIII,  30,  LXXVT,  21),  and  that  it  was  the 
Prophct*s  favourite  colour  (idem,  95-6,  with  references 
to  Hadith). 

The  green  turban  has  been  frequently  adopted,  but 
never  became  the  general  headgear  of  the  aditdf 
throughout  the  Islamic  world.  Although  in  Egypt  stiU 
in  the  19th  century  it  was  a mark  of  a SQjeyid/dk^f 
many  entided  to  wear  it,  especially  the  more  learned, 
often  chose  to  wear  instead  the  white  turban  of  a 
di<^kh  or  ^dkm  (E.W.  Lane,  Manners  and  emtams  of  the 
modem  E^^tians  [1336],  New  York  1973,  31,  132; 

Winter,  22);  in  Arabia  several  decades  later  (as  today), 
sa)yids  rarely  wore  other  than  white  turbans  (Snouck 
Hurgronje,  Verspr.  Geschr.^  iv/i,  63).  The  green  colour 
was  preferred  in  Morocco  at  the  turn  of  this  century 
(Westennarck,  h,  21)  and,  according  to  J.  Chardin 
{he.  cit.)  and  also  in  late- 18th-century  Persia,  although 
in  this  last  country,  according  to  Algar^  in  op.  ci/.,  i, 

921a,  the  black  turban  (as  opposed  to  white)  has  long 
been  the  standard  sign  of  a sayyid.  However,  Iranian 
contemporaries  report  consisiendy  that  black  is  worn 
instead  of  green  rarely  by  scyyuh;  normally,  black  tur- 
bans are  used  only  by  the  most  venerable  scholars  or 
most  elderly  sayjfbk;  most  s^yyids  wear  green.  In  India |pQom 
sayyids  traditionally  have  worn  green;  they  were  there- 
fore occasionally  called  sab^pu^k  *^grcen-robed”  (Sharif. 

303).  According  to  al-Nabh^T  (d.  1932),  85-6,  the 
green  turban  was  not  in  his  time  a mark  of  noble 
blood  in  Istanbul.  It  was  worn  there  not  only  by 
learned  men  and  students  but  also  by  artisans  and 
street  merchants,  especially  in  winter,  as  it  did  not 
show  dirt  so  quickly.  On  this  account,  many 
there  were  even  said  to  avoid  the  colour  green. 
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(6)  Other  marks  and  special  treatment  of 
the  A^raj 

Those  Prophet’s  blood  are  also  distinguished 

in  other  ways  according  to  common  Sunni  views.  For 
example,  the  sharing  in  the  fodaJ^  and  see  2:akAt; 
cf.  al-Husayni,  Fadd*il^  208-21]  is  forbidden  them.  The 
Prophet  is  recorded  to  have  said  of  the  sadaka^  “It  is 
the  filth  of  men  (cf  Kur*^,  IX,  104)  and  permitted 
neither  to  Muhammad  nor  to  the  family  (d/)  of 
Muhammad”.  The  legal  authorities  differ  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  rule  applies  not  only  to  the 
Banu  Ha^im  but  also  to  the  BanQ  M-Muttalib  and 
the  clients  of  these  families,  and  whether  also  free- 
will offerings  {sadakat  al-nqfl/cd-tatcuvwu*)  are  included 
under  it  (al-Nabh^nl,  67  ff;  cf  Ibn  Ha^ar  al-Haytami, 
Sawd*iky  142-3).  Over  against  this  ban,  special  iva^ 
were  established  and  state  allowances  or  pensions  typ- 
ically set  a.side  for  the  adird/y  and  until  the  19th  or 
even  20th  century  they  were  largely  exempted  from 
regular  taxation  (see  c.g.  Tyan,  556;  Winter,  26-7, 
33,  35,  38;  Laroui,  96;  E.  Burke,  The  Moroccan  Ulama, 
I860~19l2y  in  N.  Keddie  (ed.).  Scholars,  saints,  and  Sufis, 
Berkeley  1972,  98,  124). 

The  sons  of  Fapma  have  the  privilege  of  being 
called  “sons  of  the  Prophet  of  God”  and  thus  hav- 
ing their  lineage  traced  directly  to  the  Prophet.  Such 
a one  is  therefore  frequently  addressed  as  Ibn  Rasul 
Allah.  Justification  of  this  is  found  in  sayings  of  the 
Prophet,  such  as,  “All  the  sons  of  one  mother  trace 
themselves  back  to  an  agnate,  except  the  sons  of 
F&pma,  for  I am  their  nearest  relative  and  their  agnate 
{waliyyuhum  wa-*asabatuhumf*  (Ibn  HajJjar  al-Haytami, 
Fatdwd,  1 44, 1 , 1 0^  1 1 ; al-Nabhanf,  97). 

Because  of  the  belief  that  the  ahl  al-bayt  arc  the 
noblest  in  descent,  the  female  members  of  the  fam- 
ily have  no  one  equal  in  birth  to  them  [sec 

kafA*a].  According  to  al-Suyutl  (fols.  3a-b;  cf  al- 
Sabban,  201;  see  also  Ibn  Ha^ar  al-Haytami,  Fatdwd, 
144,12-3),  it  is  a very  old  opinion  that  the  son  of  the 
marriage  of  a diarifa  (fern,  of  shanf)  with  a non-shonj 
is  not  a sdarij.  However,  as  al-Sabb^n,  209,  points 
out,  there  arc  many  authorities  who  consider  him  a 
sharif.  In  practice  marriage  of  a sayyuf%  daughter  with 
a man  not  her  equal  is  extremely  rare  (Snouck 
Hurgronjc,  Achehnese,  i,  158;  idem,  Verspr.  Geschr.,  iv/i, 
297  ff;  “Mrs.  Mccr  Hassan  Ali”,  Observations  on  the 
Mussulmauns  of  India,  Lx>ndon  1832,  8-9;  cf  Jacob, 
222-3).  While  a diarff  may  legally  marry  a nou-dLarifa 
and  have  their  offspring  counted  as  adirdf,  marriage 
of  a diarifa  to  a non-diarif  has  historically  been  taboo 
in  most  Muslim  societies,  c.g.  among  the  Arabs  (sec 
C.  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  deserta  [1888],  London 
1926,  ii,  522-3).  As  late  as  1932,  a governor  of 
Baghdad  was  murdered  by  a man  of  the  SaMun  for 
trying  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  ‘Irahi  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  of  Sharifian  lineage,  see  H.R.P. 
Dickson,  The  Arab  of  the  desert  [1949],  rev.  cd.  Wilson 
and  Frccth,  London  1983,  22,  99).  This  prohibition 
was  also  traditional  in  South  Asia  (Jf.  Oman,  Brahmans, 
theists  and  muslims  of  India,  '■^Dclhi  1973,  62);  and  in 
Indonesia  (Snouck  Hurgronje,  Achehnese,  158;  cf  the 
sharply- worded  refutation  of  a Singapore  jurist’s  fatwd 
against  such  marriages  by  Rashid  Ri^,  see  Fatdwd 
H-Imdm  Muhammad  Rashid  Ridd,  cd.  Khoury,  i,  Beirut 
1970,  385-94,  cf  340-1).  One  may  only  enter  into 
matrimony  with  a dtanfa  if  he  knows  he  is  in  a )x>si- 
tion  to  a^ord  her  all  that  is  due  her,  will  obey  her 
pleasure  and  consider  himself  her  slave.  Al-Sha*rani 
(according  to  al-Nabh^nf,  185-9)  docs  not  consider  it 
seemly  to  marry  the  widow  or  divorced  wife  of  a 
dtasif 


A weak  prophetic  hadlth  has  Muhammad  say:  “The 
stars  arc  a security  {amdn)  for  tho.se  who  dwell  in  the 
heavens  and  my  ahl  al-bayt  arc  a security  for  those 
who  dwell  on  earth  [or:  Tor  my  community’]”  (al- 
^abbSn,  129-30,  al-Nabhani,  54;  cf  58-9).  According 
to  the  commentators,  by  ahl  al-bayt  arc  here  meant 
the  children  of  Fatima.  Their  existence  on  the  earth 
is  a security  for  its  inhabitants  in  general  and  for  the 
community  of  the  Prophet  in  particular  against  pun- 
ishment or  “tcmptations/acts  of  sedition”  {Jdan).  It  is 
not  the  pious  among  them  that  are  specially  meant 
here;  this  distinction  is  solely  based  on  their  descent 
from  the  Prophet  {al-*unfur  al-nabawi),  apart  from  any 
qualities,  meritorious  or  othcrvrisc,  which  they  hap- 
pen to  possess  as  individuals.  An  allusion  to  this  opin- 
ion is  held  to  exist  in  KuriSn,  VIII,  33  (al-Nabhanl, 

59-60;  cf  Ibn  Ha^ar  al-HaytamT,  Sawd*ik,  150-1, 

Fatdwd,  142,20-2).  The  baraka  \q.v.'\  of  a descendant 
of  the  Prophet  is  widely  recognised,  especially  in  the 
Maghrib  (sec  c.g.  V.  Crapanzano,  The  Hamadsha,  Ber- 
keley 1981,  108). 

One  tradition  of  the  Prophet  has  been  taken  as 
referring  particularly  to  the  ahl  al-bcyt\  “Every  bond 
of  relationship  and  consanguinity  {sabab  wa-nasab)  will 
be  severed  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection  except  mine” 
(al-$abban,  125-6;  al-Nabhanf,  45,  80-1,  cf  54,  61-2, 

94).  They  arc  therefore  the  only  ones  whose  relation- 
ship can  help  them  at  the  final  Reckoning  (al-Nabh^f, 

60,  79-82;  cf  al-ShubrawI,  7,20-3).  According  to 
traditional  \\'isdom,  none  of  the  ahl  al-bayt  will  suffer 
the  punishment  of  Hell  (al-MaJ^fzT,  50-2;  al-Nabhanf, 

44-5,  90),  and  *Alf,  al-Hasan  and  al-Husayn,  with 
their  families,  will  be  the  first  to  enter  Paradise  along 
with  the  Prophet  {ibid.,  96-7). 

The  “sons  of  the  Prophet  of  God”  may  be  certain 
of  divine  forgiveness,  and  any  wrong  inflicted  by  them 
must  be  accepted  like  a dispensation  of  God,  if  pos- 
sible with  gratitude.  Ibn  al-*ArabT,  who  connects  the 
verse  of  purification  (sec  above)  and  its  reference  to 
the  ahl  al-bayt  with  K.ur*an,  XLVIIl,  2,  in  which  the 
Prophet  is  promised  pardon  for  his  sin,  observes,  inter 
alia:  “It  behoves  every  Muslim  who  has  faith  in  God 
and  in  what  He  has  revealed  to  recognise  the  truth 
of  the  word  of  God,  ‘God  will  remove  the  stain  from 
you,  O people  of  the  House,  and  purify  you  com- 
pletely’, so  that  he  may  be  convinced  with  respect  to 
everything  the  ahl  al-bayt  have  done  for  which  God 
has  given  them  pardon.  It  is  therefore  not  fitting  for 
a Muslim  to  criticise  them,  neither  for  what  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  honour  of  those  of  whom  God 
has  testified  that  he  has  purified  them  and  removed 
the  stain  from  them,  nor  for  pious  works  or  good 
deeds  they  have  performed,  but  always  to  remember 
God’s  watchful  care  for  them”  [al-FutUhit  al-makkiyya, 

Cairo  1329/1911,  ch.  29,  i,  196,17-8,25,  csp.  196,31 
ff.,  cf.  197,14  ff.;  cited  also  in  al-Ma^zi,  44;  cf. 
al-NabhUnl,  23-4,  155-6).  In  a similar  vein,  Ibn  Ha^ar 
al-Haytaml  notes  that  a dl<trxf  who  has  received  hadd 
[^.i^.]  punishment  for  fornication,  taking  intoxicants  or 
theft  may  be  compared  with  an  amir  or  sultdn  whose 
feet  have  become  soiled  but  are  wiped  clean  by  one 
of  his  servants.  He  is  also  likened  to  a refractory  y^isr.COm 
who  is  not,  however,  deprived  of  his  inheritance 
{Fatdwd,  142,26-9;  al-Nabh5nr,  92). 

The  duty  of  love  for  the  ahl  al-bayt  is  based  on 
Kur’Sn,  XLII,  23,  “Say,  ‘I  ask  of  you  [all]  no  reward 
except  love  for  the  kinsfolk  {kurbd)\''  where  kurbd  is 
taken  as  kin  of  the  Prophet  (al-SabbSn,  104-5;  al- 
NabhanF,  154  ff.;  Ibn  Bi^iik  al-FIiUf,  Khasd*is,  51  ff.; 
idem,  *Umda,  23  ff.;  al-MaJqrfzr,  78;  al-Shubrawf,  4,30- 
5,8;  Ibn  Ha^jar  al-Haytami,  Sau>d*ik,  167-9).  It  is 
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further  pointed  out  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Ut^ahhud 
contains  a prayer  for  the  Al  Muhammad  {ibid.^  1 45-6; 
aJ-Nabhanl,  155)|3A  saying  attributed  to  aJ^Shafi^T 
is  as  follows:  “O  members  of  the  house  of  the 
Prophet,  Jove  for  you  is  a du^  to  God  that  He  has 
revealed  in  the  Kur*^.  It  is  a great  honour  for  you 
that  anyone  who  docs  not  say  the  m^i^a  over  you 
has  not  performed  the  foiat  [?-».]”  (ibid.^  1B4),  There 
are  further  a large  number  of  traditions  that  urge  this 
affection,  represent  it  as  a proof  of  faith  or  a defence 
against  Hellfirej  promise  in  return  for  it  the 
of  the  Prophet  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection  and  a 
reward  in  the  next  world,  and  forbid  signs  of  hatred 
towards  the  <tbl  ai-bqytj  even  describing  such  animos- 
ity as  infidelity  fal-Shubrawi.  3,7-8  fT.;  aJ-Nabhanr. 
171  ff:  Ibn  Ha^ar  al-Haytamf,  153-4;  aJ- 

Husaynr,  Fadd'^il,  230-40). 

According  to  al-Shubr5wh  an  18th-century  Rector 
of  al-Azhar,  reverence  and  respect  ought  therefore 
always  to  be  shown  to  the  astrd/,  especially  to  the 
pious  and  learned  among  them;  this  is  a naturaJ  result 
of  reverence  for  the  Prophet.  One  should  be  humble 
in  their  presence;  the  man  who  injures  them  should 
be  an  object  of  hatred.  Unjust  treatment  from  them 
should  be  patiently  borne,  their  evil  returned  wiih 
good;  and  they  should  be  assisted  when  necessary. 
One  should  refrain  from  mentioning  their  faults;  on 
the  other  hand,  their  virtues  should  be  lauded  abroad. 
One  should  try  to  come  nearer  to  God  and  His 
Prophet  through  the  prayers  of  the  devout  among 
them  7,17  If.).  Such  attitudes  did  not,  to  be 

sure,  keep  ail  from  evil  deeds,  or  from  pun- 

ishment for  those  deeds.  In  the  year  842/1438-9, 
ShahruJd]  b,  Timur,  for  example,  had  a sajryid  who 
had  publicly  cursed  Abu  Bakr  and  "Umar  scourged 
and  removed  from  Ma^had  to  HarSt  {"Abd  al-RaxzSl^ 
Samarkandr,  Afaiia*  a/-sa*daytt,  ed.  M.  Shafi",  Lahore 
1360-8/1941-9,  ii/2,  711).' 

According  to  al-^a*ranT,  one  should  treat  a dtanf 
with  the  same  distinction  as  a governor  or  al- 

"ujAflr,  one  should  not  take  a seat  if  a is  with- 

out one.  Special  reverence  should  be  paid  to  the 
^anfa\  one  dare  hardly  look  at  her.  Anyone  who 
really  loves  the  children  of  the  Prophet  will  present 
them  with  anything  they  wish  to  buy.  Whoever  has 
a daughter  or  sister  to  give  in  marriage  with  a rich 
dowry  should  not  refuse  her  hand  to  a ^anf,  even  if 
he  has  no  more  than  the  bridal  gift  for  her  and  can 
only  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  If  one  meets  a 
or  on  the  street  and  he  or  she  asks  for  a gift, 

one  should  give  him  or  her  what  one  can  (ai-Nabhani, 
185-9).  Ibn  Battuta  (d.  779/1377)  presents  a good 
example  from  East  Africa  of  such  an  attitude  toward 
the  Prophet^s  progeny  in  his  remarks  on  the  sultan 
of  Kilwa,  Abu  Muzaffar  Hasan;  his  ku^a  was  Abu 
Mawahib  (“father  of  gifts”)  because  of  his  largesse  to 
any  sh.atif  who  approached  him,  even  one  from  abroad 
{RiAlu^  ii,  193-4,  Eng.  tr.  Hamdun  and  King,  Ibn 
Baifuki  in  Afika^  London  1975,  19-20). 

One  should  not  refuse  marks  of  respect  even  to  a 
ihnnf  who  is  a sinner  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 

because  one  knows  his  sin  v^ill  be  forgiven  him.  TTiis 
high  esteem  is  his  due  on  account  of  his  pure  origin 
{at-^ansur  at-ldbir)  and  _fisk  does  not  affect  his  geneal- 
ogy  {ibid,^  91).  As  Doughty  reported  on  the  Hitljaz  of 
the  ISSOs,  ‘"these  persons  of  the  seed  of  Mohammad 
"are  not  to  be  spoken  against",  and  have  a privilege, 
in  the  public  opinion,  above  the  common  lot  of 
mankind”  (ii,  487,  cL  533),  If  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a man  is  a Eut  there  is  nothing  to  object  to 

in  his  genealogy  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  he 


should  be  treated  with  the  proprer  respect.  Even  if 
his  pedigree  is  not  legally  established,  one  should  not 
assume  he  is  lying  without  being  absolutely  certain 
on  the  point  (Ibn  al-Haytamr,  FaMLwd^  142,33 

ff;  al-NabhanT,  92-3).  There  are  a number  of  anec- 
dotes in  which  an  individual  who  has  been  neglect- 
ful of  respect  to,  or  who  has  irritated,  a has 

been  corrected  in  a dream  by  the  Prophet  or  by 
Fapfria  (al-Makrlzi,  81-6;  al-Nabhanl,  91). 

The  saj^d  who  distinguishes  himself  by  a pious  life 
readily  becomes  revered  as  a saint.  His  blessing  is 
expected  to  bring  good  fortune,  while  his  wrath  brings 
misfortune.  By  vows  and  gifts,  it  is  hoped  to  secure 
his  auspicious  intercession  [g.P.]),  and  his  tomb 

ma^kod  [j-pp-])  becomes  a place  of  pil- 
grimage [see  zivAra].  On  the  much-visited  tombs  of 
saj^ids  and  si^yidas^  in  Cairo,  for  example,  c€  aJ- 
^ablandjr^s  work  cited  below,  and  J.W.  McPherson, 
The  MouUds  of  Cairo  1941,  3L3.  In  the  Yemen, 

as  in  Hadramawt,  the  sajyid^  who  b distingubhed  there 
from  the  armed  carrying  a staff  and  rosary,  acts 

as  intermediary  between  two  disputing  parties.  He  also 
drives  away  the  locusts  and  his  prayer  puts  an  end 
to  infertility,  while  his  curse  makes  it  continue.  Many 
sojyids,  are  also  visited  for  their  healing  powers,  and 
reverence  for  them  is  frequently  expressed  in  gifts  of 
land  (H.  Jacoby,  Parjumes  of  Arahy^  London  1915,  45, 
173).  On  the  visitation  of  shrines  in  South 

Asia,  sec  Troll,  Atusibn  shrines  in  Jndia^  esp.  24-43  (on 
die  shrine  of  Sayyid  S^ar  Mas"0d  Ghazl).  For  a fuller 
description  of  the  ^anjk  and  sq^yids  and  the  rever- 
ence paid  them  in  the  see  Snouck  Hurgronje, 

i,  32  H,  7 ff;  for  Achch  and  the  Indonesian 
Archipelago  on  the  19th  century,  see  idem,  Achehnese^ 
i,  153-64;  for  tyjur^n,  see  ^^worth,  194,  n.  77 
(citing  al-Mukaddasi);  for  Morocco,  Westermarck,  i, 
169-7L 

(7)  Social  and  political  roles  of  the  AdkrdJ. 

Sqyyid^  and  shanfi  have  been  and  are  represented 
in  large  numbers  throughout  the  entire  Islamic  world. 
Historically,  several  dynasties  of  Prophetic  lineage  have 
mled  in  various  regions  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
e.g.  in  Egypt  and  North  Africa  [see  FAxiMtns];  in 
Persia  in  general  [see  safawios];  in  Tabaristan  (MSz- 
andaran),  Daylam,  and  GriSn  (see  e.g.  mar'a^js;  ajl- 
zavdivya;  B.  Manz,  The  rise  and  rule  of  Tam^lanty 
Cambridge  1989,  92-5;  W.  Madelung,  art.  Alids^  in 
£7r,  i,  881-6,  H.R.  di  Borgomalc,  Xar  dynast  heaks 
du  Gttdn  ei  du  Dayiam^  in  ^4,  ccxxxvii  [1949],  301-50); 
in  western  Arabia  (sec  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka^  i; 
Admiralty  War  Staff,  Handbook  oJAmhia^  107-1 1;  cf.  the 
articles  ha^imios  at  III,  262b;  makka,  at  VI,  1 48a  ff.); 
in  the  Yemen  see  also  al-zayoiyya]  ; in  modern 

Jordan  [see  ha^imids  at  III,  263  If.];  and  in  Morocco 
[see  tDRlstm;  sa"d[J>s;  ^alawTs; 

tAtTlAlt;  AL-MASjHjfl  at  V,  1191-2].  The  Maghribl 
case  is  especially  striking,  for  religio-political  claims 
ha^'e  been  tied  strongly  to  ^h^riftan  blood  lineage,  and 
such  lineage  has  been  commonly  a key  qualifica- 
tion for  temporal  leadership  (see  M,  Kably,  Mmdkom 
j\  al-rnmhld  al-sd^d^n^  in  Ma4falial 

Kuiliyyat  ai-Addh  . . . Muhamms^  al-AIkdTms\  xliii 

[1978],  7-59;  M.  Gombs-Schilling,  Soared  peyformainces^ 
New  York  1989;  M.  Garcia- Arc nal, 

Vaioinjemtnt  de  ij  e^naske  sAdUnne^  in  Sf  bexi  [1990], 
84  ff.}. 

Families  of  adird/  hav-e  also  exercised  local  influ- 
ence even  without  bolding  overt  political  power,  as 
evidenced  especially  in  mediaeval  sources  by  frequent, 
recurring  references  to  sada  or  oitraf  as  one  class  of 
the  local  social,  political,  or  intellcctuaJ  elite  (fl^n 
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gathered  on  a given  occasion  alongside  *uiarm\ 
k}iddLf  jukaha\  oMbtr^  al-haktd^  etc.  (see 

e.g.  al-Dan\urda5hrlf'66-7,  91,  224,  326,  331,  342,  380; 
Ibn  BattQta,  li,  1 88-90,  tr.  Gibb,  ii,  377-8;  J,  Aubin, 
Materimix  pi^m  la  biagraphk  de  Shah  jSfi^matulktk  Wali  Ker- 
tTumi,  Paris-Tehran  1956,  174;  R.  Mottahedeh,  Can- 
stiiiaiwn  and  the  paldkai  pT(^tes&^  in  G.  Mallat  (ed.),  hiam  \ 
and  puhlk  haw^  London  1993,  20  (citing  Miskawayh)!, 
23  (citing  Bayha^).  Thus  in  many  places  the  a^r^f 
were  an  influe ndaJ  local  or  regional  elite — -“a  blood 
aristocracy  wiithouE  peer”  (R.W.  Bulliet,  The  patnehems 
qf  Mshapur^  Cambridge,  Mass.  1972,  234) — with  con- 
siderable political  as  well  as  social,  power:  e.g.  Ni^aptir 
(see  234-45;  Boswonh,  195,  197-9,  263-4),  Harat 
(cL  *Abd  Allah  Wa*iz,  Meksad  al-ikbdl-i  snltdn^a^  ed, 
M.  Harawi,  Tehran  ' 1 351/ 1932-3,  18,  73,  87),  Bam 
(cf.  Aubin,  Dewc  si^ids  de  Bam  au  XV*  sieekt  in  Akad. 

d.  N/yrj,  K.  </.  tiLf  Gmtes-  u.  A7.  [Wiesbaden 

1956],  no.  2,  86-473),  Egypt  (see  Winter,  22-30;  al- 
Damurdashl,  66),  and  Morocco  (see  Kably, 

Sfieietd_^  pauoaiT  ei  tel^an  aa  Afarae  d la  jin  du  *‘m^m- 

Paris  1986,  291-302  ajid  passim-^  Laroui,  92-7). 
However,  for  all  their  prestige  historically,  the  great 
majority  of  a^mj  given  their  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  have  probably  hved  and  still  live  in  poor 
circumstances  (see  e.g.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  ibid.^  i,  71; 
Burke,  98). 

The  genuineness  of  an  *Alid  pedigree  has  histori- 
cally often  been  open  to  question,  despite  efforts  at 
regulation  and  authentication  such  as  the  institution 
of  the  nikdba  discussed  above.  See,  e.g.  skurfA^  and 
Westermarck,  i,  37,  on  the  difliculty  of  distinguishing 
between  genuine  and  assumed  ^arifian  descent  in 
Morocco;  M.  Zilfi,  The  politics  qf  pie^t  Minneapolis 
1988,  95,  for  an  example  of  i7th-centuTy  fraud  in 
some  two  thousand  false  claims  to  tax  exemp- 

tions uncovered  by  Ottoman  officials  in  a single  town 
(citing  Na'fma,  TaVikh.  Istanbul  1280/1863-4,  vi, 
402-5,  and  Katib  Celebi,  Fedhbdce^  Istanbul  1286/1870, 
ii,  142-7);  Z.  Bhatty,  94,  concerning  false  claims  of 
Uttar  Pradesh  j^^^s  to  be  sayyids;  A.  Roy,  Jslatnk 
syncretistic  tradition  in  Bengal^  Princeton  1983,  61-9,  csp. 
61  n.  10  (with  bibf),  on  Bengali  Muslims’  striving  for 

status;  Fasih  Jasdn^  ed.  Farrukh. 

Ma^^had  1339/1960-1,  157-8,  on  the  evil  deeds  of 
one  so-called  "Sayyid  Kala  Kush"  (Hasan  Kb^arazmT 
Gu^  Burrda)  in  Zawa  whose  false  claim  to  Prophetic 
descent  and  title  was  uncovered  in  an  investigation 
in  807/1404-5,  under  Shahmkh;  and  Snouck  Hur- 
gronje,  Achehnise^  i,  155,  on  successful  but  false  claims 
to  Prophetic  ancestry'  in  Acheh  in  the  late  1 9th  century. 

The  general  trend  in  the  past  century  seems  to 
have  been  towards  some  diminution  of  dtanji  prestige 
and  power  in  most  parts  of  the  Islamic  world  (see 

e. g.  Winter,  28-30),  yet  the  a^rdj  still  almost  every- 

where enjoy  special  social,  and  often  popular  religious 
status.  Their  prestige  remains  presumably  greatest  in 
Shi  'r  communities  and  in  the  Maghrib,  Tlie  genealog- 
ical tradition  has  survived  in  its  greatest  purity  in 
western  Arabia  and  I;ladramawt.  The  family  of  ‘Alawfs 
in  Hadramawt,  which  has  produced  many  notable 
jurists,  theologians,  and  mystics,  regard  only  the  West 
Arabian  as  their  equals  in  birth  [see  ihcaoramawt, 

in  SuppL],  On  the  se^yidz  of  Hadramawt,  who  arc 
also  strongly  represented  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  to  whom  belong  the  founders  of  the  sultanates 
of  Siak  and  Fontian^,  see  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Verspr. 
GejcAn,  iii,  162  if,  and  Aehehnese,  i,  153  ff;  cf 
W.  F^ndc,  SchUtische  Tmdmzen  bei  sunnisHschm  Sajyids  am 
Ijadtomaut:  Aluhammad  b.  *Aqti  ai-*Atawi  (1863-1931),  in 
IsL^  1 (1973),  82-97.  On  the  history  of  the  ^arffian 


dynasties  of  Mecca  and  the  HidjSz  and  on  the  dtari/^ 
of  Morocco,  see  the  refs,  given  above  and  also  the 
sketch  in  al-BatanOinr,  73-8L  Somewhat  dated  infor- 
mation on  the  families  of  Arabia  is  given  in 

the  Admiralty  War  Staff’s  Handbook  qf  Arabia^  see  index. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  al-Kumayt  b.  Zayd,  Hashvniypdt,  ed. 

J.  Horovitz,  Leiden  1904;  Nasa^r  (d.  303/915), 

Xhasd^h  amir  ai-midmimn  Alt  b.  Abt  Talib^  ed.  jAI- 
Am^i,  Na^liaf  1389/1969;  Ibn  Biirlk  al-HillT  (d. 

600/ 1 203),  SJ^asd^if  a?aby  at-mubTn  Ji  manSkib  andr 
abmidminln^  n.p.  131 1/1893-4;  idem,  Urmia  ji 
al~aMbdr  Ji  ainndkib  amfr  al-tna^ mining  Bombay  1 309/ 

1891-2;  Mubibb  al-Dfn  al-Jabarf  (d.  694/1294), 

Mandkib  Ah  b.  Abi  TdHb,  in  al-R^dd  ai-rtadira 
mandkib  aUoshara  (cd.  Abu  Cairo  1391/1971), 

iii,  1 32-306;  Ahmad  b,  ‘All  al-Hasanf  Ibn  ‘Inaba 
(d.  828/1424),  '^Umdat  abtdlib  Jt  ansdb  dl  Abl  7^hb, 
ed.  al-T^akani,  Na^af  1361/1981;  Msdtrrei,  Mdr^at 
md  yoii^ibu  H-dl  al-b^t  ol-nabatiM^  cd.  ‘AshOr,  Beirut 
1393/1973;  Suyutf,  ikyh"  i-ahdfhtt  abwdrida 

jt  ohi  al-bqy  t,  on  the  margin  of  Shu  bra wF  (see  below); 
idem,  Risdtal  at-Suldla  al-^aynabiyya^  ms.  Ijeiden  2326; 

Ibn  Ha^jar  al-Haytami  (d.  973/1565),  al-Fatdwd  al~ 
koihdl^ya,  Cairo  1356/1937;  idem,  al-S€aod%  ai- 
muhtika  Ji  i-radd  ‘aia  ahl  al-hida*  wa  H-zandakay  ed. 

‘AM‘ al-Latrf,  Cairo  1375/1956;  2ha‘ranT  (d.  973/ 

1565),  Lawdkih  abamL'dr  jl  tabt^l  ai-^c^fydr  (or  ai- 
Tah^dt  al-hihTd\  Cairo  1315/1897,  repr.  Cairo 
1965;  SbubrawT  (d.  1172/1758),  al^mj  bi  h^bb 
ai-a^mj  Cairo  1318/1900;  Carsten  Niebuhr,  ^ch- 
reihung  von  Atabkn^  Copenhagen  1772,  1 1 ff.;  Muham- 
mad b.  ‘Air  ai-Sabban  (d.  1206/1792),  mf^-Td^iinn 
jt  sirat  al-must(^  wa-/add^il  ahl  bqy^  al-tdkmn^  on 
the  margin  of  ^ abl  and)!,  Niir  ababsdr  Ji  mandlAb 
dt  bi^i  al-mbi  al-mukhtdrj  Cairo  1318/1900;  Muham- 
mad" b.  DfaTar  aJ-Kattanl  (d.  1345/1927),  al-Dfdma 
jl  akkdm  sunnat  aUirndma^  Damascus  1342/1923-4; 
Nabhanr  (d.  1351-2/1932),  ab^araf  abmu*abbad 
Ibdl  Muhammad i Cairo  1381/1961;  Bi^ir  Fans, 

Ta^nkh  laf^ai  al-^araj,  in  Mabahidl  ^arabiyya^  Cairo 
1358/1939,  93*116;  ‘Abd  aJ-Razzlk  KammCina  al- 
HusaynF,  Mawdrid  abit^d/ jt  nukabd^  abmkrdj  Nadjaf 
1388/1968;  idem,  Fada^U  ai-a^mj  Na^af  1390/ 

1970;  Hossein  Modarressi,  Nek.abat-e  $dd^^  in  Ayandeh 
(Tehran),  v (1979),  754-65;  M.  Winter,  The  askr&J 
and  niqdbat  al-ashrdj  in  Egypt  in  Ottoman  and  modem 
timeSy  in  Asian  and  Ajiican  Studies^  xix  (1985),  17-41. 

(C.  VAN  Arenochw-[W.A.  Graham]) 

SHARIf.  the  pen-name  of  several  Persian 
poets  of  various  periods,  among  them  the  author  of 
the  Sa^ddai-ndmaj  a collection  of  moral  precepts  in 
some  300  vcrecs,  wrongly  ascribed,  in  mss.  and  in 
the  printed  editions,  to  the  famous  5th/ 1 1 th-century 
Isma‘rlr  poet  Na^ir-i  j^usraw  This  poem  was 

first  published  by  E.  Fagnan,  together  with  a (rather 
inadequate)  French  translation,  from  a Paris  manu- 
script in  Z^MGy  xxxiv  (1880),  643*74,  reprinted  (from 
Fagnan,  with  some  emendations)  in  the  appendix  to 
the  edition  of  Na$ir"s  Sq/dr-ndma  published  in  Berlin, 

Kaviani  Press  1341/ 1922-3,  and  then  (from  the  Berlin 
edition,  but  collated  with  a manuscript  in  the  editori^p  COITI 
possession)  in  N.  Takawfs  edition  of  Nadir’s  thimn^ 

Tehran  1307  t^./i926,  545-61.  There  is  also  an  anno- 
tated English  translation  by  G.M.  Wickens  in  IQ,  ii 
(1955),  1 17-32,  206-21.  In  Takawfs  manuscript  the 
text  ends  with  a verse  in  which  the  author  tells  his 
readers  to  heed  ^*the  words  of  Sbarif”,  evidently  his 
poetic  signature;  there  is  no  mention  in  this  recension 
of  the  name  Ni^ir.  In  some  other  copies  “Sharif”  is 
replaced  by  “N5;$ir-i  Khusraw”.  while  the  manuscript 
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published  by  Fagnan  retains  the  verse  mentioning 
“Sharif*’  (three  lines  from  the  end)  but  adds  a final 
verse  giving  the  author*s  name  as  “NSsir  b.  Khusraw”. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  (except  in  the  version  represen- 
ted by  TakawFs  ms.)  the  text  has  been  tampered  with. 
The  poem  is  clearly  not  by  N5sir-i  Khusraw^  whose 
pen-name  was  “HujJjjJjat*’,  not  “Sharfr*.  and  whose 
style  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  Sa*Hdat-ndma\  more- 
over, the  latter  poem  contains  no  trace  of  IsmS^Ilr 
doctrines.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  our  Sharif,  except 
that  he  must  have  lived  before  the  middle  of  the  9th/ 
15th  century,  the  date  of  the  earliest  manuscripts, 
though  he  could  very  well  have  been  a good  deal 
earlier. 

The  modem  Persian  scholar  M.T.  Bahir  (in  his 
Sabk-stinosiy  iii,  Tehran  1321  ^./1942,  188)  identified 
the  author  of  the  Sa^ddat-ndma  as  one  Na?ir  al-Dm  b. 
Khusraw  Isfahani,  who  supposedly  died  in  735/1334- 
5,  but  in  fact  this  person  is  totally  fictitious.  Bahax 
merely  misconstrued  the  entry  on  the  Sa*ddat-ndma  in 
the  Koihf  oi~^unun  of  I^alifa,  who,  following 

Dawlat^^  (6i-4)>  wrongly  makes  Na§ir-i  Khusraw  a 
native  of  I^ah^  (sec  ed.  Fliigel,  iii,  598,  ed.  Yaltkaya/ 
BUge,  ii,  990;  the  date  “735”  is  evidently  a misprint 
in  the  oriental  edition  used  by  Bahlur). 

A striking  feature  of  the  poem  is  the  vehemence 
with  which  the  author  denounces  the  “great  ones” 
and  his  insistence  that,  after  the  prophets  and  saints, 
the  best  of  mankind  are  the  peasants,  and  then  the 
artisans. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article. 

(F.C.  DE  Blois) 

al-SHAR1F  ABC  MUI^AMMAD  tDRiS  B.  *AlI, 
called  ‘Imad  al-Dln,  a Hasanf  ^arif  of  Yemen. 
Belonging  also  to  the  Zaydf  Hamzas,  he  is  usually 
given  the  nisba  al-Hamzf  He  was  a San‘anF,  was  bom 
in  673/1274  and  ^ed  in  714/1314.  IdrTs  had  a strict 
Zaydr  background  and  his  early  days  were  spent  under 
the  eye  of  his  father,  IQiamal  al-Dm  *Alr,  who  played 
a prominent  military  part  on  the  side  of  the  Zaydfs 
in  the  Zaydi-Rasulid  struggles  of  the  late  7th/ 13th 
century.  By  the  time  his  father  died  in  699/1299,  he 
had  made  his  peace  with  the  RasuUds  and  Idrfs  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  Hamzf  in  the  Yemen. 

From  700/1300  onwards  relations  between  Idris  and 
the  Rasulid  sultan  al-Mu*ayyad  D^wud  became  pro- 
gressively closer.  The  Rasulid  granted  him  as  fiefe 
{iktd*dt)  al-Kahma  and  Mawza*  in  Tihama  and  the 
administrative  and  military  expicricncc  which  he  gained 
during  more  than  fifteen  years  of  service  with  the 
Rasulids  was  considerable. 

Idrfs  was  also  renowned  for  his  learning,  particu- 
larly in  the  fields  of  Ji^y  poetry  and  history,  and  there 
is  mention  of  numerous  books  composed  by  him.  But 
it  was  in  the  latter  discipline  that  he  was  in  particu- 
lar famous.  Alone  extant  among  other  historical 
works  is  his  K'anz  al-akhbdr  Jt  ma*rifat  al-siyar  wa  *l~akb- 
bdfy  the  Yemenite  part  of  which  has  recently  appeared 
in  print  (Kuwait  1992),  edited  by  'Abd  al-Muhsin  al- 
Mad‘a^.  The  work  begins  as  an  abridgement  {ikhtisdr) 
of  Ibn  al-Athrr*s  [^.p.]  Kdmily  tracing  the  history  of 
Islam  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  Additional  mate- 
rial is  provided,  however,  on  the  history  of  *Iral:, 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Of  great  value  is  the  final  section 
of  the  third  part  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  and 
final  p>art  of  the  work  which  concern  the  history  of 
Yemen  down  to  the  year  714/1314,  i.c.  the  date  of 
the  author’s  death. 

The  Yemenite  section  also  begins  with  the  period 
of  the  Prophet.  The  chief  town,  §an*a*  “ given 

fairly  detailed  treatment,  its  foundation  and  early  de- 


velopment, its  most  important  early  buildings  like 
the  Great  Mosque  and  the  castle  of  QhumdSn  [^.o.]. 

On  the  early  history,  the  Kanz  is  an  extremely  use- 
ful source  for  the  governors  of  the  Yemen  during 
the  period  of  the  Prophet,  the  Orthodox  caliphs,  the 
Umayyads  and  ^Abb^ids  down  to  the  year  204/819, 
when  the  author  turns  his  attention  to  the  earliest 
dynasty  in  Islamic  times  in  the  Yemen,  the  Ziy^ds 
[^.0.]  and  thereafter  to  the  various  dynasties  which 
ruled  over  different  parts  of  the  Yemen  in  early  Islam. 

As  we  might  expect,  he  does  not  neglect  the  history 
of  the  Zaydl  imams  and  chronicles  too  the  appear- 
ance in  the  Yemen  of  the  Isma*lli  da*wa  in  the  late 
3rd/9th-early  4th/ 1 0th  century.  The  work  is  also  of 
value  as  an  important  source  of  the  Rasulids  in  the 
Yemen,  and  from  fol.  I91a  of  the  British  Library  ms. 

Or.  4581  (ed.  Mad*aijj,  111),  the  author  speaks  as  an 
eyewitness  of  the  events  which  played  out  around  him. 

The  Kanz  was  itself  the  subject  of  a further  abridge- 
ment, Mizhat  al'-abfdr  Jt  ikhd^r  Kanz  al-alJ^dry  composed 
by  the  Rasulid  sultan  al-Afdal  * Abbas  (d.  787/1385). 

Bibliography:  The  Kuwait  1992  ed.  by  al- 
Mad*a^,  entitled  Ta*rikh  al-Tamany  is  a timely  and 
competent  piece  of  work,  edited  from  the  B.L.  ms. 
only,  with  an  excellent  editorial  introd.  (7-22); 

Ayman  Fu*Sd  Sayyid,  Ma^ddir  ta^rikh  al-Yaman  Ji  al- 
W al-Isldmiy  Cairo  1974,  138-9,  lists  two  other 
mss.,  one  in  Lucknow  and  another  in  a private 
library  in  5an*a*;  Husayn  *Abd  Allah  al-‘Amri, 

Masddir  al-turdth  al-Yamant  Jt  al-Aiathqf  al-Bmfdniy 
Damascus  1980,  54-5,  gives  a comprehensive  list 
of  Yemeni  primary  sources  for  the  author  and  his 
work,  among  which  are  ‘Air  b.  al-Ha$an  al-Khaz- 
ra^T,  The  Pearl-strings;  a history  of  the  ResuLvyy  dynasfy 
of  Yemen,  ed.  and  tr.  J.W.  Redhouse,  esp.  i,  Leiden- 
London  1906,  315-17,  318,  324-6  etc.;  Muhammad 
b.  ‘Air  al-Shawkanr,  al-Badr  al-fdli^  bi-mahdsin  man 
ba*d  al-kam  al-sdbi*,  ii,  Beirut  n.d.,  appendix,  52-3. 

(G.R.  Smith) 

Ai.- SHARIF  al-‘A^0IJ,  Abu  ’l-Hasan  ‘AlT  b.  al- 
Husayn  b.  Haydara  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  AU^  b. 
Muhammad,  from  the  genealogical  line  of  ‘Akil  b. 

Abr  T^b  Since  ‘AJ^Il  was  a half-brother  of  ‘Air 

(the  Prophet’s  nephew),  al-‘AJqlr  was  seen  to  belong 
to  the  SharFfian  nobility,  and  therefore  was  entitled 
to  a regular  income.  As  a poet  of  independent  means, 
al-‘Aldlr  lived  ca.  350-450/960-1060  in  the  old  town 
of  al-Fustar,  next  to  the  then  newly-founded  city  of 
al-Kahira  (Cairo). 

Apart  from  a short  poem  in  praise  of  a chancel- 
lor who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Fatimid  al-Hakim 
bi-sun r Allah,  and  a few  poems  dedicated  to  al-Husayn 
and  ]^a*far,  respectively  son  and  grandson  of  Djawhar. 
the  general  who  had  conquered  Egypt  on  behalf  of 
his  Fatimid  masters,  he  did  not  write  poems  in  praise 
of  state  officials.  Usually,  al-‘A^Ilr  composed  his  p>oems 
in  order  to  describe  his  piersonal  pleasures,  together 
with  his  intimate  friends  who  used  to  frequent  his  lit- 
erary salon.  Thus  the  poet’s  quiet  lifestyle  might  have 
been  the  reason  why  details  concerning  his  life  came 
to  be  neglected  by  later  generations.  His  poetry,  how- 
ever, was  highly  valued  by  Ibn  Sa‘rd  al-Magfaribrg|-  Qom 
who  in  his  Mugprib  (see  Bibl.)  gave  extensive  quotations. 

The  poet’s  Dlwdn  itself,  edited  on  the  basis  of  sev- 
eral manuscripts,  shows  al-'Al^rir’s  versatility  in  vari- 
ous genres:  we  find  khamriyydt,  wherein  the  poet  shows 
himself  an  admirer  of  Abu  Nuw^’s  style;  his  gpazal^ 
chiefly  consist  of  small  poetical  pieces,  often  with  a 
highly  rhetorical  play  on  words.  In  his  invective  poetry, 
hi4id\  he  attacks— sometimes  with  obscene  vulgarity — 
a whole  range  of  individuals,  such  as  fellow  poets,  a 
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grammarian  and  a linger  whose  performance  he  did 
not  appreciate j and  corrupt  officials.  Another  of  his 
genres  consists  of  i.e.  descriptions  of  gar- 

dens^ flowers,  ponds  and  fountains,  rnteresdng  are  his 
poems  describing  inanimate  objects,  such  as  a painted 
screen  or  a curtain.  The  poet  also  composed  some 
brief  ascetic  poems,  resembling  the  a few  of 

which  he  regularly  placed  at  the  end  of  every  one  of 
the  alphabetical  sections  within  his  Diwan  (i.e.  sections 
of  the  rhyme  letters  hd\  ...  etc.). 

His  long  poem  on  "Rejection  of  wine  in  the  evening 
and  praise  of  wine  in  the  morning^'  (Afu^dhzd^'a  jt 
wa-mndh  in  iMwdn^  301-7)  was 

intended  both  as  an  imitation  and  contradiction  [sec 
maklA'ipI  of  an  earlier  poem  by  Ibn  aJ-Mu^tazz,  on 
"Rejection  of  wine  in.  the  morning^* 
ai-s^Qh).  In  general,  al**Akllr  proved  himself  a late 
supporter  of  the  new  style  which  Ibn  al-Mu'^tazz 
had  begun  to  advocate  some  one  hundred  year^  before. 
BtbliogTaphjf:  Diwart  al-Shaj^  al-^Akf&,  ed.  ZaJtf 
aUMah^sinr,  n.d.  but  not  before  1953;  Ibn  Sa'rd, 
al-Mugb^  Ji  7-Af^gi6nd  i^tSb  jt  J^uld 

m&dinai  al-FustM  (•  section  on  aJ-Fus^t),  ed.  ZakT 
Muhammad  Hasan,  Shaw^^t  Dayf  and  Sayyida 
Ka^f,  Cairo  1953,  205*. 49;  Brocfcelmann,  S I,  465 
no.  10;  Muhammad  'Abd  al-Qhanr  Hasan,  Mifr  &i- 
sha'^ka  ji  7-W  al-FaiimS,  Cairo  1983. 

(P.  Smoor) 

SHARIF  AMULi,  a Mu^al  noble  of  the  lOth/ 
16th  century.  Persian  by  birth,  he  spent  some  time 
at  Balkh  in  the  of  the  §ufl  Muhammad 

Z^id,  but  allegedly  because  of  his  heretic  views  was 
driven  away  from  there  and  forced  to  go  to  the  Dec- 
can.  But  there  j too,  his  heresies  drew  upon  him  the 
unfavourable  attention:  of  the  local  rulers,  leading  to 
his  flight  to  Malwa,  then  in  AkbaFs  empire  (984/ 
1576-7).  He  was  acclaimed  as  a great  scholar  by  the 
Persian  notables,  and  was  granted  audience  by  Akbar, 
whom  he  introduced  to  the  doctrines  of  the  NuktawT 
sect  founded  by  Mahmud  Pasikiianr  [see  Nm(:rAwiYYAl , 
Henceforth,  he  became  one  of  Akbar’s  advisors  in 
religious  and  legal  matters.  OfTicial  appointments 
followed:  amin  and  sadr  of  Kabul  (993/1585),  amtn 
and  sadr  of  Bihar  and  Bengal  (1000/1591-2);  and  gov- 
ernor of  AsJljmer  with  the  par^rta  of  Mohan  near 
Lucknow  in  (1007/ 1598-9).  In  1004/1595  he 

had  the  rank  of  900  His  status  remained  high 

under  Djahangfr,  who,  while  recording  impressions  of 
nobles  immediately  after  his  accession  (114/1605-6), 
praises  him  highly  in  his  memoirs,  and  says  he  raised 
his  mansab  from  2000  to  2500  (Ftdt.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  recorded. 

^arlf  Amuli  seems  to  have  bee  n possessed  of  excep- 
tional learning  and  eloquence,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  a book  called  though  nei- 

ther this  nor  any  other  work  from  his  pen  has  sur- 
vived. He  carried  the  bitter  enmity  of  theologians  like 
*Abd  al-Kadir  Bad^^Hnf  [^,i?.j,  the  famous  historian, 
who  mentions  his  arrival  in  India  in  order  to  insert 
a diatribe  against  him  and  his  heretical  views.  The 
author  of  the  jabakdi-i  Akbarf^  however,  acclaimed 
him  as  “a  monotheist  {muwahhid)  of  the  time,  having 
a true  expertise  in  mysticism' ^ 

BibiiifgTaphj:  Nizam  aJ-Dm  Ahmad,  TabakdtA 
AkbarT,  ed.  B.  De,  Calcutta  1931,  ii,  451;  BadS'^unf, 
Munkiitbab  aPtawdrtk^^  ed-  ^Alf  Muhammad  and 
Nassau  Lee^s,  BibL  Ind.  Calcutta  1864-9,  ii,  245-8; 
DjahangTr,  Tuzukt  ed.  Sayyid  Ahmad  l^an,  Gha- 
zTpur  and  ^Aligarh  1864,  222;  §bah  Nawaz  Khan. 
Mddlhk  al-umard^^  ed.  Mawhi"  'Abd  Rahim,  iii,  285- 
90;  Abu  4-FadL  A^tn-i  Akbart^  tr.  Blochmann,  revised 


D. C.  Phillott,  Calcutta  1927,  i,  502-4. 

(M.  ATHASt  Al.l) 

Ai.-SHARiF  AL-r>TUBl>TANf  [see  AL-njuRDfANl] . 
al-^ARIF  al-^ARNATI,  Muhammad  b. 

Ahmad  ...  b.  al-Hasan  b.  ^Alf  b.  Abf  Talib  al-Sabtl, 

Abu  ^Abd  Allih  and  Abu  TKasim  (697-760/1297- 
1359),  philologist,  grammarian  and  poet  of 
Muslim  Spain. 

He  was  bom  at  Sabta  (Ceuta)  and  deeply  educated 
in  Arabic  language  and  the  law.  At  an  unknown  date 
he  went  to  Granada  and  worked  in  the  i^wdn 
of  the  Nasrid  Muhammad  IV  (725-37/1325-37),  and 
became  friendly  with  the  eminent  poet  Ibn  al-l^awSb 
He  then  embarked  on  a legal  career  and  in 
737/1336  became  kd^f  of  Malaga  and  then  six  years 
later  followed  Ibn  Burial  as  kddt  of  Granada. 

He  lost  his  post  in  747/1346  because  of  corruption 
charges  (of  which  Ibn  al-Klia^rb  considered  him  inno- 
cent), and  look  up  teaching  and  study  until  he  returned 
to  his  previous  job  two  yeat^  later  at  the  command 
of  Yusuf  L He  died  in  Granada  aged  63  after  a long 
illness  which  inspired  the  physician  Muhammad  aU 
Sbakuri  to  write  his  Tah/at  ^-mulawa^^  wa-rdbat  ai- 
muia^iUTimiL 

The  sources  stress  his  wide  knowledge  of  language 
and  literature.  His  poetic  dTivdn^  dedicated  to  his  pupil 
Ibn  al-Kbatlb,  is  lost,  but  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  latter  and  by  al-Nubahi  and  al-Mal^arl. 

He  also  made  a resume  of  the  dtwdn  of  his  friend 
and  successor  as  kd^t  Abu  1-Barakat  al- 

Ealankl  called  al-ljdkd  wa  "PmaT^dn,  and  a aP 

Ka^fda  ai  khazroipij^a  (see  Brokclmann,  L'^,  380,  and 
art.  AL-KHAZRA^I).  In  the  field  of  Arabic  grammar, 
he  wrote  a sparh  and  a takjid  on  the  Ta^kti  ai-fawa^U 
of  Ibn  Mllik.  He  further  made  a iakytd  on  Ibn  al- 
Abbar's  [^.u.]  Durar  aPsimt  Jt  kpabar  aPSd^p  and  was 
the  author  of  a legal  work,  mr^hdrai  aPk^d^t  bi 

’Padilla  (Brockelmann,  S II,  346).  But  al-SbariTs  most 
famous  work  was  his  al-ht^^ub  aPmastdra  ^an  tnahdsin 
at-Map^ura  Ii  ’PKaria^ianfd,  considered  as  a model  of 
the  genre,  analysing  each  verse  of  the  poem,  with  a 
grammatical  commentary,  al-Rar^dj^^r'I'®  sources, 
poetic  citations  on  the  same  subject,  analysis  of  the 
rhetorical  figures  used,  and  historical  and  biographi- 
cal details.  The  work  b extant  in  several  mss.,  and 
was  published,  together  with  the  Mak^ara^  at  Cairo 
1 344/ 1 925. 

The  names  of  two  of  al-^arrFs  sons  are  known, 

Ahirxad  and  Muhammad.  The  first  followed  the  career 
of  his  father  as  a kadb  and  a whilst  the  second 

devoted  himself  to  Sufism  and  frequented  numerous 
zwtifdya  in  the  region  of  Granada  before  becoming 
likewise  kddt  in  the  Nasrid  capital. 

Bibli&graphx-  Ibn  al-Kba?^,  Ibata^  ii,  I8I-7; 

Nubahr,  A^arkaba^  I71-7;  Ibn  Farhun,  Dibd^^^  ii, 

267;  Suyutf,  i,  39  no.  64;  Ibn 

Ektrar  aPkkmma^  iii,  443  no.  3452;  Ibn  ah  Kadi, 

i^adh^t  aPiktibas^  i,  306  no.  3 1 4;  Brockelmann, 

IF,  318,  S I]  346;  Zirikli,  v,  327;  Kahhala,  viii, 

252,  317.  There  is  a very  detailed  biography  of 
al-Sharif  in  I.  Calero  Secall,  Una  famiUa  emti  m 
la  Gronodla  de  bs  sighs  XIV  j>  XV^  hs  Band  /-.^fiff^ar.COm 
ai-HasanSf  in  APQantara^  vii  (1986),  83-105.  See  also 

E.  Garcia  Gomez,  Obseraadan^  sabre  la  Qa^fda  Alaqsura 
d’apQ^rtajajmi,  in  aPAnd.^  i (1933),  81-103;  M.  ^n- 
chekroun,  La  me  intelkctuelle  rnarocaine  sous  Us  Mm- 
nides  d ks  Wattasides^  Rabat  M974,  424  no.  45; 

A.  Carmona,  Una  cuarla  version  de  la  eapittilarion  de 
Tudmir^  in  Sharq  aPAndaluSt  ix  (1992),  11-17;  al- 
Dabbagh,  Min  a'^ldm  al-Jikr  wa  ^Padab  Ji  al- 

marfm,  Casablanca  1413/1992,  76- U 5;  M,  Heiro, 
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Historia  de  ios  autores  y transmisores  andalusies  (HATA)^ 

forthcoming. 

r6  (Majubel  Fierro  and  Manuela  Marin) 

al-SHARIF  al-IDRISI  [see  al-idrTsI]. 

al-SHARIF  al-MURTAPA  [see  al-murta^A]. 
SHARiF  PASHA.  Muljammad  (1823.87),  Egyp- 
tian  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  the  Khedives  lsm2*rl 
and  Tawfik.  He  was  of  Turkish  origin  and  was  bom 
in  Cairo,  where  his  father  was  then  acting  as  ^di 
*l-kuddt  sent  by  the  sultan.  When  some  ten  years  later 
the  family  was  again  temporarily  in  Cairo,  Muhammad 
‘All  \q.v.]  had  the  boy  sent  to  the  military  school 
recendy  founded  by  him.  Henceforth,  his  whole  career 
was  to  be  spent  in  the  Egypdan  service.  Sharif  was 
a member  of  the  “Egyptian  mission”  sent  to  Paris  for 
higher  education  which  included  the  future  Khedives 
Sa‘rd  Pa§ha  and  Isma‘rl  Pa^a  and  the  statesman  ‘All 
Mubarak  Pasha.  He  then  took  a military  course  at 
St.  Cyr  (1843-5),  and  served  for  some  time  in  the 
French  army  until  the  mission  was  recalled  by  ‘Abbas 
1 in  1849.  For  the  next  four  years  he  acted  as  sec- 
retary to  Prince  Halfm,  then  took  up  military  duties 
again  in  1853  and  attained  the  rank  of  general  under 
Sa‘rd  Pa§ha.  During  this  period,  he  was  much  asso- 
ciated with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Egypdan 
army,  Sulayman  Pa^a  (de  S^ves  [see  sulaymAn  pa^a, 
AL-FRANSAWl]),  whose  daughter  he  married. 

In  1857  Sharff  Pasha  began  his  polidcal  career  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  he  acted  as  deputy 
for  the  Khedive  Ism5‘Il  [see  ismA‘Tl  PAaiA]  when  the 
latter  went  to  Istanbul  in  1865.  He  later  filled  in  suc- 
cession all  the  high  offices  of  state.  It  was  he  who  in 
1866  drew  up  the  plans  for  the  new  al-nuwwdb 

[see  MADjLis.  xvi]. 

After  the  inauguradon  of  consdtudonal  government 
in  Egypt  in  1878,  three  cabinets  were  formed  by 
Sharif  Pa^a.  When  in  February  1879  NQbJU*  Pasha's 
[q.v!\  cabinet  (which  included  two  Europ>eans)  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  nadonalist  parliament,  a con- 
sdtudonalist  movement  was  begun  under  Muhammad 
Sharif  Pasha,  the  leader  of  which  in  Parliament  was 
‘Abd  al-SalSm  al-Muwaylihi.  This  party  drew  up  a 
plan  of  financial  reforms,  which  was  laid  before  the 
Khedive,  who  in  April  1879  entrusted  Sharif  Pasha 
with  the  formadon  of  a cabinet  composed  of  purely 
Egyptian  elements.  This  new  cabinet  instituted  a 
Conseil  d’£tat  and  had  a new  organic  law  passed  by 
the  Chamber  (promulgated  on  14  June  1879).  After 
the  accession  of  the  Khedive  Tawfik  Pasha  [^  p ], 
Sharif  Pasha’s  cabinet  was  remodelled,  but  the  new 
government  was  not  so  nadonalist  in  complexion  as 
the  preceding.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  new 
Khedive  refused  to  approve  the  consdtudon  drawn 
up  by  the  Prime  Minister,  hence  on  18  August  Sharif 
Pasha  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Muhammad 
RiySd  Pasha.  Sharif  Pasha  then  took  part  in  the  for- 
madon of  the  “Nadonal  Society”  or  “Party”  at  Hul- 
w5n,  which  published  a manifesto  against  Riy&d  Pasha 
on  4 November. 

During  the  two  years  or  so  of  mounung  tension 
between  the  Khedive  and  the  rising  influence  in  the 
state  of  the  nadonalist  elements  of  the  army  led  by 
Ahmad  ‘UrSbi  Bey  [7.P.],  Muhammad  Sharif  Pasha 
endeavoured  to  put  forward  the  idea  of  consdtudonal 
reform  in  order  to  forestall  an  attempted  putsch  by 
‘UrSbist  elements.  He  became  Prime  Minister  in 
September  1881,  but  had  to  resign  in  January  1882 
in  favour  of  Mahmud  Sami  Pa^a  al-Barudi  [9.P.]. 
Yet  in  the  late  summer  of  that  year,  when  the  Khedive 
had  been  restored  to  {X>wer  in  Cairo  by  British  force 
of  arms  and  the  ‘UrSbi  revolt  crushed,  Muhammad 


Sharif  Pasha  again  became  Prime  Minister  (August 
1882).  He  held  office  during  the  beginning  of  the 
Bridsh  occupadon,  but  in  the  end  came  in  conflict 
with  the  Bridsh  government  and  its  Consul-General 
in  Egypt,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (the  later  Lord  Cromer), 
when  the  government  required  the  evacuadon  of 
Egypdan  forces  from  the  Sudin  in  face  of  the  rising 
power  there  of  the  Mahdi  [see  mahdiyya],  and  resigned 
in  January  1884.  He  then  retired  from  polidcal  life, 
suffered  ill  health  and  died  at  Graz,  being  buried  at 
Cairo  in  April  1887. 

By  birth,  Muhammad  Sharif  Pasha  stemmed  from 
the  Turco-Egypdan  ruling  class,  so  that  his  atdtudes 
were  bound  to  be  more  Khedivalist  than  nadonalist, 
but  he  managed  to  establish  a reputadon  for  sincer- 
ity with  the  nadonalists,  who  recognised  his  genuine 
desire  to  make  Egypt  a consdtudonal  state  under 
Muhammad  ‘All’s  house. 

Bibliography:  Lord  Cromer,  Modem  Egypt^ 

London  1908,  i;  Qj.  ZaycUm,  Ma^hdlur  Cairo 

1910,  i,  240  ff;  M.  Sabry,  La  ghtese  de  Lesprit  national 
igyptien,  Paris  1913;  PJ.  Vadkiods,  The  history  of  Eg^t 
from  Muhammad  AH  to  Sadat^  London  1980;  ‘Abd  al- 
Rahman  al-Rafi‘r,  Mjt  Ismd*ily  Cairo  1982;  F.R. 

Hunter,  E^t  under  the  Khedivesy  1805-1879^  Pittsburgh 
1984.  See  also  the  Bibls.  to  i$mA‘Tl  pa^a;  kwdTw: 

MI?R.  D.  7:  TAVVFlK  PA91A. 

(J.H.  Kramers-[C.E.  Bosworth]) 
al-SHARIF  al-  RApI,  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Muhammad 
b.  Abi  Ahmad  al-Husayn  b.  Musa,  was  bom  in  Bagh- 
dad in  359/970,  of  an  illustrious  and  highly  sophis- 
dcated  ‘Alid  family,  and  died  in  406/1016.  His  lineage 
dated  back  to  al-Husayn  b.  ‘All,  through  Musa 
Ka^m  [y.i'.],  the  seventh  §hl*t  Imam,  whence  his  nis- 
bas  al-Musawi  al-‘AlawI. 

His  father  Abu  Ahmad  al-Tahir  (not  AbO  Tahir, 
as  Krenkow  writes  in  £/*,  vol.  IV,  329),  Qhu  ’1-Mana- 
Idb  (“the  pure  man  of  noble  qualides”)  as  the  Buyid 
amtrs  dubbed  him,  was  bom  in  304/916-17.  He  was 
a disdnguished  man  who  was  extremely  influential, 
both  in  the  caliphal  court  and  among  the  populace, 
on  account  of  his  noble  ancestry  and  his  cultural  emi- 
nence. In  354/965  he  was  appointed  naktb  or  mar- 
shal of  the  ‘Alrds,  and  given  responsibility  for  the 
ma^dlim  and  for  the  Pilgrimage.  His  career  was  inter- 
rupted in  369/979-80,  in  which  year  he  was  impris- 
oned by  the  Buyid  *Adud  al-Dawla  [^.p.],  with  his 
brother  ‘Abd  Allah  and  numerous  other  dignitaries, 
in  a fortress  in  Shiraz.  He  had  been  accused — on  the 
basis  of  falsified  documents — of  revealing  state  secrets 
and  of  abuse  of  trust  (I bn  al-QjawzT,  Munta^amy  vii, 

98).  The  real  charge  against  him  seems  to  have  been 
the  mounting  presdge  which  he  enjoyed,  presrige  which 
exceeded,  if  Ibn  Taghribirdl  is  to  be  believed  (A/«^'fim, 
iv,  223),  that  of  the  caliph  himself.  If  to  this  is  added 
the  enormous  wealth  |x>ssessed  by  Abu  Ahmad  and 
coveted  by  the  BOyids,  the  true  reasons  behind  his 
detention  are  easily  deduced.  It  was  not  until  376/986 
that  he  was  freed,  following  the  death  of  ‘At^ud  al- 
Dawla  and  the  accession  of  his  son  ^araf  al-Dawla 
[q.v.].  Rehabilitated,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  official 
funedons  and  all  his  property  was  restored  to  QQpp| 

In  the  polidcal  domain,  Abu  Ahmad  played  an 
important  role.  He  was  entrusted  with  numerous  mis- 
sions of  mediadon,  all  of  which  he  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully, through  his  wisdom  and  his  diplomadc  skills. 

Such  was  the  case,  for  example,  when  serious  con- 
flict erupted  between  Sunnis  and  SfaPls  at  al-KarWi 
in  380/990.  The  consequences  could  have  been  very 
grave  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervendon  of  the 
nakiby  who  succeeded  in  soothing  passions  and  putdng 
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an  end  to  this  confrontation  (sec  H.F.  Amedroz,  Thru 
years  of  Buwaihid  mis  m B^ftdad,  in  JRAS  [1901],  619 
if.).  Towards  the ’end  of  his  life,  Abu  Ahmad  suffered 
poor  health  and  lost  his  sight.  In  400/1009-10  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  97  years  {Piw6ny  ii,  293). 

The  mother  of  al-Radl,  FSpma  bt.  al-Husayn  (d. 
385/996),  was  also  of  *Alrd  descent,  more  precisely 
from  al-Hasan  b.  *Alr.  Her  grandfather  al-NS^ir  li  ’l- 
Hakk,  poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  the  ruler  of 
Daylam.  Al-Ra<jlr  apparently  had  two  sisters,  Khadf^ia  | 
and  Zaynab,  as  well  as  two  brothers,  al-Athar,  men- 
tioned by  the  poet  al-Ma*aiTr  (d.  449/1057)  in  his 
ode  to  AbQ  Ahmad  {Sikt  al-zandy  Beirut  1957,  35), 
and  al-Sharff  al-Murtadl  (355-493/967-1044  \g.v.W 
renowned  as  a writer,  poet,  theologian,  polemicist  and 
leading  defender  of  Imdmism.  While  the  two  brothers 
al-Radl  and  al-Murtad§  are  often  mentioned  conjointly, 
their  contemporaries  seem  to  have  preferred  the  former, 
in  particular  for  his  poetic  gifts  and  for  his  personal 
qualities  (cf.  Ibn  Abi  ’l-HadTd,  Sb^fh  J^ah^Xy  39-40). 

As  regards  al-Radl’s  owti  immediate  family,  little 
is  known.  He  apparently  had  a son,  Ahmad  ‘AdnSn, 
known  like  his  grandfather  by  the  cognomen  of  al- 
Tahir  Dhu  ’l-Mani^b.  He  followed  the  example  of 
his  ancestors  in  occupying  the  post  of  rtalab.  Further-  ; 
more,  after  his  death,  a second  son  was  born,  Abu  1 
Aiiniad  al-MOsawr  (Ibn  ‘Inaba,  *Umday  211). 

Intellectual  formation. 

Al-Radr  had  an  education  worthy  of  his  rank.  While 
he  was  still  at  an  early  age,  and  during  the  absence 
of  his  imprisoned  father,  his  mother  entrusted  him, 
with  his  brother  al-Murtad^  to  the  eminent  ImamT 
scholar  al-Shavkh  al-Muftd  (d.  413/1022  [q.v.])y  who 
taught  them  theology  {op.  city  41).  Al-Radi  con- 

tinued his  studies  under  the  tutelage  of  other  scholars 
who  were  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  time, 
such  as  the  grammarian  Abu  'All  al-Farisi  (d.  377/987), 
the  writer  Abu  *Abd  Allah  al-Marzubanl  (d.  384/994), 
the  Malikr  Abu  Isha^  al-XabaiT  al-Mul^*  (d.  393/ 
995),  the  Mu'tazilT  al-Kadi  *Abd  al-Qiabbar  (d.  415/ 
1024)  and  the  philologist  and  grammarian  Ibn  Djinnl 
(d.  399/1002),  among  others.  AI-Ra<^r  was  very  much 
attached  to  the  last-named,  in  particular.  It  was,  in 
fact,  Ibn  al-j^jinnr  who  encouraged  him  to  pursue  his 
career  as  a poet.  In  token  of  admiration  and  friend- 
ship, the  master  contributed,  at  a very  early  stage,  a 
commentary  to  his  renowned  rd^iyya,  an  elegy  dedi- 
cated to  the  Hamdanid  Abu  Tahir  b.  N5?ir  ^-Dawla 
(d.  382/992)  {DiwUuy  i,  490-4),  and  later,  to  three 
other  poems  (cf.  Hakd*iky  v,  87). 

Thus  our  poet  obtained  a rich,  diverse  and  pro- 
found cultural  training.  His  exemplary  friendship  and 
loyalty  towards  the  Sabian  AbQ  Ish^  Ibrahim  (d.  384/ 
994),  who  was  his  senior  by  more  than  forty  years, 
testifies  eloquently  to  his  tolerant  spirit  and  his  free- 
dom of  thought. 

Considered  precocious,  he  compKJsed  his  first  poem 
at  the  age  of  ten  years.  However,  he  did  not  study 
the  Kur*an  until  after  the  age  of  thirty  fal-Tha*alibf. 
Tattma,  iii,  131). 

The  ix>rtrait  provided  by  his  biographers,  corrob- 
orated furthermore  by  his  poems,  is  that  of  a man 
of  honesty,  sensitivity,  sincerity  and  finesse,  a staunch 
and  loyal  friend.  He  was  also  immensely  proud  and 
conscious  of  his  dignity;  he  accepted  no  gift  from 
anyone.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  generous  and  well- 
dbposed  towards  scholarship  and  scholars.  He  had 
founded  a school,  the  Ddr  al-*ilm  (“house  of  knowl- 
edge”), where  the  students  were  lodged  and  provided 
for  (Ibn  'Inaba,  op.  ci/.,  209). 

A committed  Imimf,  but  without  excess  or  fanati- 


cism, al-Radr  was  open  to  all  tendencies.  He  showed 
some  sympathy  for  ShalY'ism  and  for  Mu'tazilism  (cf. 

Ibn  ‘Abbas,  al-Shoeif  46-7).  He  made  his  own  con- 
victions clear  in  declaring  {Hakd*iky  v,  17)  that  he  had 
been  drawn,  in  early  life,  towards  MurjJji’ism,  but 
that  he  had  later  opted  for  the  dogma  of  the  xva*d 
and  wa*td  (promises  and  threats  in  the  life  beyond), 
one  of  the  five  fundamental  principles  dear  to  the 
Mu'tazilfs  (cf.  Diwdny  ii,  270). 

Political  actwify. 

His  biographers,  led  by  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Hadfd  {op.  city 

i,  34),  state  that,  from  an  early  age,  he  harboured 
p>olitical  ambitions  and  even  aspired  to  the  highest 
authority  in  the  state,  the  caliphate  itself;  some  of  his 
verses  express  this  unequivoc^y  {Diwdny  i,  358,  536, 

ii,  167,  408-12).  It  seems  that  his  friend  Abu  Ishak 
al-Sabf  encouraged  him  and  built  up  his  hopes  {Diwdny 
ii,  89-90;  cf  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Hadid,  op.  cit.y  26).  This  idea, 
which  he  cherished  throughout  his  youth,  came  to 
nothing,  and  many  of  his  poems  convey  a sense  of 
disappointment,  of  deep  dejection  and  of  acute  pes- 
simism. He  was  finally  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with 
reality  and  to  be  content  with  the  honours  lavished 
on  him  by  the  Buyids,  Baha’  al-Dawla  \g.v.  in  Suppl.j 
in  particular.  In  fact,  in  380/990,  at  24  years  old, 
he  was  entrusted  with  his  father’s  responsibilities  (the 
nikdba  of  the  ‘Alfds,  the  mazdlifn  and  the  Pilgrimage), 
when  the  latter’s  state  of  health  prevented  him  from 
performing  these  duties  himself.  Sometimes,  it  was  the 
two  brothers  together  who  assumed  the  responsibility. 

He  was  probably  not  officially  appointed  nakfb  until 
403/1013.  Furthermore,  Baha*  al-Dawla  persbted  in 
showering  him  with  honorific  titles:  al-Shorf  al-Qa/il 
(“the  venerable  noble  one”)  (388/998),  al-Radi  (“the 
well-pleasing”)  (398/1007),  al-^arif  al-A4iall  (“the  most 
venerable  noble  one”)  (401/101 1),  Dhu  *l-Hasabayn  (“of 
the  two  nobilities”)  and  Dhu  TMankabatayn  (“of  two 
virtues”).  To  this  writer’s  knowledge,  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  Islam  no  one  has  ever  surpassed  al-Rad»  in 
terms  of  official  honours  and  distinctions. 

Poetic  activi^. 

A writer  and  scholar  versed  in  various  disciplines 
(Kur’^n,  Hadithy  language  and  literature),  he  was  most 
appreciated  in  his  role  as  a poet.  His  contemf>orary 
al-Xfia'alibr  {op.  cit.)  asserts  that  he  was  considered,  in 
terms  of  quality'  as  well  as  quantity,  the  best  |x>et  of 
the  Talibis,  indeed  of  Kuraysb  in  general.  Whatever 
the  case,  one  thing  is  certain:  al-Rad*  was  passionate 
about  his  poetry.  He  was  proud  and  jealous  where 
it  was  concerned.  He  never  permitted  himself  to  utilise 
it  for  material  ends,  nor  to  obtain  presents  and  ben- 
efits, as  was  the  practice  of  innumerable  poets  of  his 
time.  He  sought  only  honour  and  prestige  as  rewards 
for  his  poetry.  His  panegyric  poems  were  devoted 
mosdy  to  his  relatives  and  friends;  the  others  were 
addressed  to  certain  public  figures,  those  whom  he 
genuinely  trusted.  Among  the  latter,  worthy  of  men- 
tion is  the  caliph  al-T21*i*  (d.  393/1003  [^.t'.J),  to  whom 
he  dedicated  numerous  laudatory  poems  revealing 
sincere  affection  and  respect  for  the  man.  One  of  his 
most  moving  poems  is  that  in  which  he  recounts  the 
deposition  of  the  caliph  in  381/991  by  Baha’  al-Dawla  a f.  CO  ITI 
{Diwdny  ii,  444-8).  He  continued  to  dedicate  |X>ems 
to  him  until  the  former  caliph’s  death  twelve  years 
later  in  393/1003  {Diwdny  197-201).  But  his  relations 
with  al-K&dir  (d.  422/1031  [^.t^.J),  successor  to  al- 
Ta*i‘,  were  not  so  favourable.  Indeed,  he  wrote  some 
eulogies  addressed  to  him,  but  without  much  convic- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  he  composed  a number  of 
audacious,  impertinent  and  provocative  poems  which 
sometimes  roused  the  ire  of  the  caliph,  such  as  that 
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in  which  he  comparc$  himself  to  the  latter,  declaring 
in  his  presence  {DiiMtL,  ii^  42): 

“Alas,  hC  the  ^lievers!  We  are  equal,  at  the 

summit  of  glory 

Only  the  caliphate,  of  which  you  hold  the  reins, 
separates  us/’ 

Bah  a*  al-Dawla  was  one  of  the  few  amirs  to  enjoy 
eulo^es  on  the  part  of  thk  poet,  in  the  guise  of 
appreciation  for  all  the  privileges  which  he  had 
accorded  him  {Drwats^  i,  13- 1 8,  53-64,  277-8,  413-18 
and  ffossim).  But  the  poems  in  which  al-Radt  displays 
innovation  and  skill  of  the  highest  order  are  those 
devoted  to  praise  of  his  father.  There  are  some  forty 
of  these,  and  no  other  Arab  poet  has  ever  produced 
anything  comparable.  He  treated  his  father,  whose 
personality  fascinated  him,  as  though  he  were  a caliph. 
On  the  occasion  of  every  festival,  he  presented  him 
with  a poem.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  arrest  of  his 
father,  in  3$9/979,  which  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
his  poetic  genius.  He  composed  one  of  his  very  first 
poems,  of  unprecedented  power  (78  verses),  full  of 
grief,  melancholy  and  wisdom,  when  he  was  barely 
ten  years  old  {^wdn,  i,  305-10).  Other  poems  were 
addressed  to  friends  or  to  men  of  letters,  such  as  ai- 
Sabl,  the  Sahib  Ibn  'Abbad,  Ibn  ^innT,  etc.  He 
lauded  their  merits  and  especially — something  virtu- 
ally unique  in  Arabic  literature — -their  art  of  the  pen 
and  their  eloquence  {Dfivdn^  i,  280-4,  285-9,  ii,  1 DO- 
SS and  passim. 

Besides  panegyric,  his  Dtie^n  covers  all  poedc  gen- 
res: descriptive,  satirical,  amorous  and  elegiac.  But  this 
poet  excelled  particularly  in  the  last  two  {giiaz<^i  and 
His  some  forty  poems  in  which  he 

sang  of  love  and  celebrated  the  beauty  of  the  fine 
ladies  who  were  performing  the  Pilgrimage,  made  him 
one  of  the  most  renowned  Arab  poets  of  ah  dme. 
Neither  his  official  function  as  organiser  of  proces- 
sions of  pilgrims,  nor  the  holy  places  of  Islam,  nor 
his  social  and  religious  position,  hindered  him  from 
expressing  tender  feelings  of  love.  Admittedly,  he  was 
careful  not  to  go  too  far  in  this  respect  and  he  con- 
fined himself  to  declaring  hts  admiradon  of  feminine 
beauty  in  delicate,  elegant,  restrained  and  measured 
terms,  in  a Bedouin  style  which  recalls  Djamil 
Euthayna  (d.  82/701),  ’^Umar  b.  Abr  Rabf*a  (d.  93/ 
712)  or  Kuiha^^r  -A^a  (d.  103/723),  far  from  the 
libertine  exhibidonism  of  an  Abu  Nuwas  (d.  197/812) 
or  of  an  Ibn  Sukkara  (d.  385/995).  It  is  quite  sim- 
ply a case  of  innocent,  platonic  ) love,  as  he 

says  himself  {Diwdtiy  t,  173): 

■^1  have  loved  but,  as  God  knows, 

I have  only  needed  to  see,  to  enjoy  it ...  ” 

His  elegiac  poetry  is  a model  of  sincerity  and  sensi- 
bility, full  of  wisdom,  of  meditadon  on  man,  life  and 
death.  Among  his  most  moving  elegies,  notable  are 
those  dedicated  to  al-Husayn  b.  to  his  mother, 

to  hjs  father,  to  his  friend  al-Sabf  and  to  his  master 
Ibn  DjinnI  (iJrwan,  i,  26-30,  44-8,  187-90,  381-6,  ii, 
63-7,  75-6,  290-6  arid  passim}.  His  last  poem  of  the 
genre  was  the  elegy  addressed  to  his  friend,  the  writer 
and  poet  Ahmad  al-Battl,  at  the  dme  of  his  death  in 
Sha^ban  405/1015  {f^wdn,  i,  170-1),  In  this  poem, 
al-Radi  seems  to  have  a sense  of  hts  own  impending 
demise,  as  he  declares  {op.  cit.,  J70): 

“After  you  have  hurt  the  one  whom  you  love. 
Misfortunes  will  never  spare  you!” 

In  fact,  a few  months  later,  his  own  death  super- 
vened. He  expired  on  Sunday,  6 Muharram  406/26 
June  1016,  at  47  years  old.  He  was  buried  first  in 
his  home  town,  al-Karkb,  in  the  precincts  of  the 
mosque  of  the  AnbS.riyytn,  in  the  absence  of  his 


brother  al-Murtada,  who  was,  it  is  said,  too  distressed 
to  attend  the  ceremony.  It  was  the  Fa^r  al- 

Mulk  who  conducted  the  funeral  prayers.  According 
to  Ibn  *Inaba  {ap.  rit.,  210-11),  the  remains  of  al-Radi 
were  said  to  have  been  later  transferred  to  Karbala', 
to  the  mausoleum  of  al-Husayn,  near  the  tomb  of  his 
father.  Numerous  poets  paid  their  respects  to  him,  in 
particular,  his  brother  i-Murtada,  Abu  ’l-KasLm  al- 
Maghribl  (d.  418/ 1027)  and  his  disdple  MibySr  al- 
Dayiamf  (d.  428/1037). 

IVorks. 

Despite  his  relatively  early  death,  and  in  spite  of 
his  weighty  official  responsibilities,  al-Radi  had  the 
dme  to  compose  numerous  works,  reflecting  his  exten- 
sive and  varied  culture.  His  contemporary  al-Nadj^sh^^ 
{Rif^aly  283)  has  listed  some  fifty  of  them.  Particularly 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  foUo^sing:  (1)  His  I^watty 
of  10,000  verses,  the  poems  in  which  arc  often  dated 
{374-405/985-1015),  was  assembled  by  several  com- 
pilers, his  son  Ahmad  and  Abu  al-Khabn 

(d.  476/1083)  among  others  (ed.  Bombay  and  Bagh- 
dad 1889,  Beirut  1890,  1893,  and  more  recently  ed. 
DSr  $adir,  n.d.).  (2)  ai-Imdm  *4^  (“Special  char- 

acteristics of  the  Imam  ^Alr”)  (ed.  Na^af  1949  and 
Mashhad  1986):  written  in  383/994,  this  work  was 
in  fact  the  draft  of  a more  ambitious  project.  The 
author  intended  at  the  outset  to  deal  with  the  char- 
actcrisdc  virtues  of  the  twelve  Imams  (Khasd^is 

ai-A*imma).  He  began  v.ith  Wl:  his  biography,  his 
qualities  and  some  extracts  from  his  speeches  and  his 
wise  aphorisms;  this  gave  him  the  idea  of  devoting  a 
second  work  exclusively  to  the  sayings  of  'AlT,  with 
the  object  of  illustrating  his  oratorical  gifts.  With  the 
study  of  the  other  Imams  sdlJ  unfinished,  he  turned 
immediately  to  this  new  enterprise  which  culminated 
in  the  celebrated  JVa/i^  ai-daidg^a  (cf  1-3). 

(3)  ai-6aid^a  (“'Die  way  of  eloquence”) 

(ed.  Beirut  1885,  Cairo  1905,  1910,  1925  and  ed, 
M.M.  ^Abd  al-Hamld,  n.d.  and  Beirut  1983):  this  is 
the  anthology  of  the  speeches,  homilies  and  letters 
traditionaJly  attributed  to  'AB,  which  al-Radf  com- 
piled in  400/1010  (sec  on  this  subject  M.  Djehli, 
Ertiore  d ptvpas  <k  PauthmHeiii  du  Nah^  aPBatd^ka,  in 
Sly  bodi  [1992],  36^52).  (4)  Hakd^ik  Jt  muioihabth 

(“Intcipretadon  of  Kur'anic  images”),  some- 
times mentioned  under  the  title  of  Ma'^dnl 
ai-kahtr  (“Obscure  meanings  in  the  K.ur*an”):  this  was 
a monumental  work,  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant exegeses  of  the  Kur'in.  Unfortunately,  only 
the  5th  volume  has  survived  (ed.  Na^af  1936).  (5)  7a/- 
ai-bq^n  Jt  ma^dzdt  al-lCut^dn  (“Summary  of  meta- 
phors in  the  Kur'an")  (ed.  Cairo  1964,  Baghdad  1955): 
begun  on  Thursday,  20  Sha^bin  401/1011  and  com- 
pleted on  Sunday,  13  Shawwal  of  the  same  year,  this 
book  is  probably  a summary  of  the  preceding  work 
(cf.  Talth^h  288).  (6)  ai-Mes^^dzdt  al-nabawjji^  (“Meta- 
phors in  the  (ed,  BaghdM  1911,  Cairo  1971). 

As  a talented  writer  and  an  admirer  of  literature,  the 
author  wanted  to  seek  out  eloquence,  rhetoric  and 
metaphor  in  the  three  principal  sources  of  the  Arabic 
language,  these  being  the  I$.ur'5n,  the  Hadiit  and  the 
sayings  of  ^All.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  composed 
these  last  four  works,  (7)  Rasd^ii  at-^dbi  um  al- 

Ra4^  ("Correspondence  with  al-$abi”).  If  al-Safadi  is 
to  be  believed  {IVq/i,  ii,  374),  this  correspondence,  in 
prose  and  in  poetry,  consdtuted  three  volumes.  But 
unfortunately,  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  it  has  sur- 
vived, in  a m$.  belonging  to  the  Tunisian  scholar 
H.H.  ^Abd  al-Wahhab  (cd,  Kuwait  1961). 

Other  works,  apparendy  no  longer  in  existence, 
deserve  mention,  in  particular:  (1)  Siral  wdlidih  Abi 
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Ahmad  (biography  of  his  father)^  composed  in  his  yoiith^ 
in  379/990.  (2)  ai-ffasan  mm  f -The  fine 

[poetry]  of  his  friend lal-Husayn  [b.  aJ-I^a^^dj^di])’  {^) 
mm  Abl  Tatnmam  ("Anthology  of  the 
poems  of  Abu  TammSm”).  (4)  Mahh^^r  Abf  hhdk 
("Anthology  of  the  poems  of  al-Sabf^).  (5) 

Ba^ddd  ("Biographies  of  Baghdadi  ^^5”)+  (6)  7~a^l2b 
Jt  ^i-Iddfi  ("Glosses  on  the  sc.  on  the  gram- 

matical work  of  Abit  'Air  aJ-Farisr)^  etc  ... 

Bihliographjfi  1.  Works  of  al-Radi"'  These 
arc  already  cited  in  the  text. 

2.  Biographical  works.  Tha^alib?.  TaSjnat  al- 

dafiTf  C^ro  1979^  m,  131-51;  Nadi&^l,  Asmd^  €d- 
n^dly  Bombay  1899,  283;  Bldcharzi'.  Dmnyai 
Aleppo  1930j  73-4;  al-Khatib  al-Baghdadf^  TVn^ 
Bagjhddd^  Cairo  1931^  ii,  246-7;  Ibn  aJ-Nadfm,  Fihrist, 
Leipzig  1871-2,  78,  134,  171;  Ibn  L^amham, 

Cairo  1962,  63;  Ibn  aJ-DjawzT^  Muntagimt^  Hay  da- 
rabad  1938,  vii,  98,  279-83;  Ibn  aJ-Athlr, 

Cairo  1934,  vi,  280-1;  Ibn  Inbdk  al-Tuwat, 

Cairo  1955,  114^15;  idem,  ai-MuIiammadUny  Kuwait 
1970,  243-4;  Ibn  Abl  l-HadTd;  Shdrh  Kah^i  ai~ 
baldgh^^  Cairo  1965,  i,  31-41;  Ibn  Khallikan.  IVqfi^t, 
Beirut  1968-72,  iv,  414-20;  Abu  '1-Fida%  Mu^tasarj 
Cairo  1907,  132;  Wahabi,  Tadhkira^  Haydarabad 
1958,  iii,  1065;  ^af^di,  Istanbul  1949,  ii,  374- 

79;  Yafi'r,  Beirut  1970,  iii,  18-20;  Ibn  Kathir, 

Bidayn,  Beirut  1977,  xii,  2-4;  Ibn  ^Inaba,  ^Umdat  al- 
fdiib,  Nailjaf  1961,  203-1 1;  Ibn  Taghribirdf, 

Cairo  1929-52,  tv,  223,  240;  Hadidl*^  KhaJTfa,  ICas^^ 
Istanbul  1947,  i,  472,  794,  ii^  1590;_  Ibn  al-*!mad, 
^adh^ai,  Cairo  1931-2,  iii,  182-4;  "^Amili,  Aydn  al- 
iSAf'd,  Damascus  1935,  44/173-87;  Bahranf,  La^Ut^ai 
al-Bdhrqyn,  Nadjaf  n.d.,  322-9;  Abu  ^AII  Mu^mmad, 
Murtiahd  "‘i-makdi^  Tehran  1884,  271;  Kh^ansarT. 
Rawddtf  Tehran  1886,  573-9;  TihranI,  Beirut 

n.d*,  vii,  16,  32-3,  x3x,  351-2;  Mamak^nT,  Tanbify 
al-rrud^di,  Nadiaf  1934,  iii,  107;  *A.  Musawl, 
al-di^Sy  Cairo  1876,  1,  359;  Isma^fl  al-Baj^dadf, 
al-mahiuTi^  Istanbul  1951,  1,  430,  il,  89,  426, 
428;  Djur^r  Zaydan,  Ta^rfkh  ai-adab^  ■'Cairo  n.d., 
ii,  260-1;  W,  Ivanow,  A guide  id  ismaiU 
London  1933,  83;  Wa^dr,  Dd^iral  al-mddrif^  Cairo 
1937,  iv,  260;  Brockclmann,  I,  81-2,  S I,  131-2 
(Arabic  tr.  Na^di^r,  Cairo  1961,  ii,  62-4);  I^khuri, 
Tfl'riM  ai-ddsb^  ^Beirut  n.d.,  664-7;  H.  ^-Khatlh. 
Mas&dit  Nahi^  Nadjaf  1966,  i,  337-43; 

ZirikJF,  A^lSm,  Beirut  1969,  vi,  329-30;  H.  Al-Amm, 
Dd^iral  al-ma^dnf  Beirut  1972-7,  i^  68-123, 

xii,  355-’63;  Kabhala,  Damascus  1 960, 

ix,  261-2;  Sezgin,  Q45,  ii,  595-7,  viu,  185-7,  ix, 
303-4. 

3.  Studies.  S.  Kaylaiii,  dl-Skanf  ^apvh 

wa-ta^nbh  hayddh^  Cairo  1937;  ^A.H,  Mahluz,  aL- 
^^Jai-Ra4l,  Beirut  1938;  Ka^lif  aJ-Ohila’/o^-.S&iTl/' 

Baghdad  1941;  Z.  Mubarak,  Abkar^yal 
al-Sharif  al-Radtj  Cairo  1952  (2  vok.,  4th  ed.);  1. 
'Abbas,  al-^ajif  al-Radi^  Beirut  1957;  'L  *Abd  ^Alf, 
al-^anj  ai-Radl\  haydtuh  mu-^dtuky  London  1975; 
L.  Veccia  Vaglieri,  Sul  J^dh4i  ai-baldgta  e iw  ci/mpild- 
tare  ai-RudK  In  AlUOkf^  viii  (1958),  1-46;  M.  Shalash. 
al-Hamdsa  Jt  s&t^r  al-^urif  ai-Radt,  in  ai-Mawrid^  ii 
(1973),  11-32;  *1.  ‘Abd  ‘All,  al-!hsds  H 'l-'uruha  Jt 
M'r  ul-Shdrff  al-Radl  in  ai-Addb,  v (1980),  293-312, 

(Moktar  D|£BIJ) 

A1.-SHARXF  al-TALX^,  the  name  by  which  the 
Andalusf  poet,  active  in  Cordova,  Abu  *Abd  al- 
MaUk  Marwan  b.  *Abd  al-Rahm^  b,  MarwSn  b. 
*Abd  al-Rabm^n  al-Na^ir  (b.  347/958,  d,  by  395/ 
1005),  is  known.  A great-grandson  of  the  caliph  ^Abd 
aJ-RahmSn  HI,  he  was  imprisoned  in  MadJnat  aJ- 


Zahra’  when  he  was  16  for  killing  his  father 

out  of  jealousy  over  a girl.  Among  his  fcUow  prison- 
ers were  several  literary  figures,  including  Abu  'Abd 
Allah  b.  Mas'ud  al-Ba4)^anI,  who  wrote  at  first  love 
poetry  and  later  on  the  handsome  youth.  Among 

these  men,  at-Talfk  developed  his  skill  at  poetry,  most 
of  which  was  written  in  prison.  Al-Man^Dr  ordered 
his  release  in  or  before  379/989-90,  either  because 
of  a dream-vision  of  the  Prophet  or  thanks  to  the 
intervention  of  al-MansuFs  pet  ostrich;  the  supposedly 
supernatural  cause  of  his  release  is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  his  cognomen,  which  in  one  source  is  said  to 
be  Talik  al-na'ama,  “released  by  the  ostrich”. 

Although  he  is  reported  to  have  been  a prolihe 
poet,  little  of  his  work  is  extant,  and  that  only  in 
fragmentary  quotations.  His  friend,  Ibn  Hazm  calls  him 
the  greatest  Andalusian  poet  of  his  time  and  compares 
his  rank  among  the  poets  of  the  Andalusian  Umayyads 
to  that  of  Ibn  al-Mu'  tazz  among  the  'Abbasids  because 
of  the  "gracefulness  of  his  poetry  and  the  beauty  of 
his  similes.”  Particularly  appreciated  was  his 
beginning: 

yohia^jn^  jt  nakd 
yudiUmt  miTihu  Ju^ddi  burabd 
("A  bough,  quivering  on  a sandy  hillock/from  which 
my  heart  harvests  bumingl”);  but  only  41  verses,  prob- 
ably not  the  enrire  poem,  are  extant  The  extant  frag- 
ments deal  mostly  with  wine  and  flowers. 

Bibliagraphy:  Ibn  Hazm,  T^wk  ul-b^TndTna^  ed. 

L.  Bercher,  Algiers  1949,  72-3;  idem,  Qjat^arai 
mtsdb  aZ-'anii,  Beirut  1403/1983,  103;  Himyarf,  ai- 
Badi^  Ji  waif  ed.  H.  Peres,  ^Rabat  1989, 

31;  Ibn  Bassam,  Dhakhtra.  cd.  ^Abbls,  i,  563; 

Makkarl,  al-^ib,  ed.  'Abbas,  iii,  586-8;  E.  Garcia 
Gomez,  Cinco  poeta^  musutmanes:  hiogFi^ias  y estudias^ 

^Madrid  1959,  67-93;  J.T.  Monroe,  Hispano-Arabk 
p{i^:  a student  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles 

1974,  11-12,  154-9;  Ihsln  'Abbas,  al-adah 

al-ojtdalusT:  ^ofr  siyddai  Kuriuba^  ^Beirut  1981,  223-5* 

(R.P.  ScMEINtiON) 

At-SHARIF  al-TILIMSANI,  the  name  given  to  a 
dynasty  of  scholars  of  Tlemcen. 

1.  Mut^MAO  B.  Ai^ad,  Abu  Tilib 
(a)  Life 

This  scholar  {^dlim)  of  Tlemcen,  who  was  bom  in 
710/1310  and  died  in  771/1369  or  1370,  is  the 
renowned  ancestor  {mashhur)  of  a family  which  has 
produced  several  generations  of  jurisconsults  {Jukahd^)^ 
and  more  specifically  of  “philosopher-jurisconsults” 

(Abu  Bakr  Ibn  ^u'ayb)  or  philosophers  of  law,  also 
known  as  "theoreticians  of  law”  (W.B.  Hallaq),  par- 
ticularly distinguished  among  whom  are  hts  two  sons. 

He  was  nicknamed  aJ-'AJawr,  being  the  native  of  a 
village  situated  a day*s  Journey  from  Tlemcen  and 
called  aI-*Alawiyy^rn. 

He  studied  under  masters  of  repute,  including  Abu 
Zayd  (d.  743/1342)  and  Abu  Musa  (d.  749/1348), 
with  whom  he  studied  science  of  law  ijikh\  sources 
of  law  {usul  al-jikh)  and  dogmatic  theology  (57m  al- 
AoiSn?).  He  also  studied  under  the  teacher  of  *Abd  al- 
Rahmin  and  YahyS  Ibn  Khaldun,  Abu  'Abd  Allah 
aJ-Abilr  (d.  757/1356),  a citizen  of  Tlemcen  0g;  Anda-j 31-  cOfTI 
lusiaji  origin  (from  Avila),  later  a resident  of 
where  he  bccMnc  the  disciple  of  the  mathematician 
Ibn  al-Banna*  (d.  721/1321).  Among  his  other  disting- 
uished teachers  were  the  savant  and  mystic  'Abd  AU^ 
b.  IbriJiim  al-Ma^iasi,  nicknamed  "the  Weeper”  {al~ 

Bakkd^t  BusMn^  121,  tr.  132),  the  kddt  Muhammad  al- 
Tamimf  (who  was  appointed  governor  of  Bi^aya, 
where  he  died  in  756/1355),  Abu  Musa  'Imrln  al- 
Ma^addMf  (a  narive  of  the  region  of  Bi^jaya,  d.  745/ 
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1344-5),  the  Ibn  'Abd  al-Nur  (Abu  ^Abd  Al^ 

lah  Mubammad,  d.  748/1337-8),  Jbn  al-Hasan  (Abu 
*1-' Abbas  Ahmad,  d.  767/1366),  and  the  asti-onomer 
and  mathematician  Ahu  ‘Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-Nadjdiar  (d.  749/1348-9). 

In  740/1339  he  set  out  for  Tunis*  where  he  attended 
courses  given  by  the  ka^  Muhammad  Ibn  'Abd  al- 
Sal^  (675-749-1277-1348),  the  commentator  on  Ibn 
(d-  646/1249),  studying  in  particular  the 
chapter  concerning  §fi£Um  nl-t^awwt^  in  the 

Ktldb  of  Ibn  Sma,  and  the  shorter  and  mid- 

dle-sized commentaries  on  Aristotle  by  Ibn  Rughd, 
which  correspond  to  the  Orgation  and  which  illustrate 
the  methods  of  the  Greek  thinker  {the  work  always 
begins  with  the  analysis  and  detailed  criticism  of  the 
ideas  of  his  predecessors)  and  his  style  of  discourse. 

Al-Sharif  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics* of  astronomy  and  of  the  science  of  the  division 
of  inheritances  He  escaped  the  “Black 

Death'*  of  749/1348,  which  originated  in  the  Orient 
and  spread  throughout  the  West,  decimating  the  intel- 
lectud  eUte  of  North  Africa.  On  his  return  to  Tlemcen* 
and  until  the  capture  of  this  town  in  753/1352  by 
the  Marmid  sultan  Abu  "In^,  he  gave  courses  which 
were  well  attended,  among  others  by  students  from 
neighbouring  countries. 

Abu  TnSn  appointed  him  as  a member  of  his  aca- 
demic council  ai-ilmi)  and  introduced  him 

to  his  court  in  F^.  There  he  gave  instruction  to  the 
royal  family,  to  the  children  of  the  nobility  and  to 
eminent  individuals  of  the  court  {awldd  wa 

Busidn^  117).  Some  of  his  pupils  were  to 
become  renowned*  such  as  the  notary  and  astronomer 
attached  to  the  mosque  of  aJ-I^arawiyyrn 
Abu  Zayd  'Abd  al-Rahm^n  aJ-MadyQni  (al-Kadirf, 
bn  777/1375-6)  and  the  Iraditionist  scholar  Abu 
Zakariyya’  Yahya  aJ-Sarradj  (d.  805/1402-3).  On  the 
death  in  759-1358  of  Abu  ^Inan  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Marinid  wadr  'Umar  b,  'Abd  AEah,  al- 
^artf  al-Tllimsanr  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
sultan  of  TIemcen*  Abu  F^ammQ  II  (723-91/1323-89) 
who  appointed  him  an  advisor,  being  impressed  by 
his  superb  intellectual  qualities  {im^ahuhmn  Bustdn^ 

170*  tr.  190),  his  expertise  in  the  theology  and  law 
of  the  M^diki  and  his  pre-eminence  in  the 

science  of  divergences  or  comparative  law, 

which  analyses  the  difleient  schools  of  Muslim  law). 

Abu  Hammu  II  asked  for  the  band  of  the  scholar*s 
daughter  in  marriage,  then  appointed  him  director  of 
the  Ya*kubiyya  ma/roja,  specially  (bunded  for  the 
scholar  and  richly  endowed  with  Subsequently* 

it  seems  that  his  descendents  had  the  use  of  a site 
where  the  kadi  'Abd  al-Waliid  al-Wan^arisr,  assassi- 
nated during  a period  of  instability  in  FSs*  was  buried 
in  957/1550  (al-Malji^rr,  JVq/ft  v,  280).  The 

precincts  of  the  mosque  and  the  madrasii  became  a 
royal  cemetery;  in  later  times,  only  the  mosque  and 
the  kuhba  remained,  taking  the  name  of  the  saint  Sidi 
Brahim  al-Masmud;  (d.  804/1401),  also  buried  in  the 
same  cemetery. 

The  life  of  al-Sharif  is  infomiadve  on  the  climate 
of  religious  rivalry^  between  the  Maghribr  powers,  in 
particular  the  Marinid  and  Zayy^id  or  Abd  al-W^did 
dynasties.  Anxious  for  legitimacy*  both  sought  to  rely 
on  the  prestige  of  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet’s 
family,  the  S&itrqfti*  I”  ‘Abd  al-Wadids 

claimed,  as  is  asserted  by  Ibn  ^aldun  {Mtikdddmm)^ 
descent  from  al-K^tm  b.  IdrTs  and  had  themselves 
called,  in  the  Beiber  dialect  of  the  Zanita*  Ayt  al- 
K^m.  Furthermore,  the  arrival  of  the  scholar  at  the 
invitation  of  the  sultan  of  TIemcen  was  indicadve  not 


only  of  a strategy  of  alliance  destined  to  enhance  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  prestige  of  the  capital  of  the 
centra]  Ma^rib,  but  also  of  a Sharflian  power-policy, 
of  which  one  of  the  most  visible  aspects  was  the  fes- 
tival surrounding  the  celebration  of  the  Mawlid* 

Al-gharif  al-TilimsanT  appears  to  be  a key-individual, 
an  intermediary  between  the  political  and  the  reli- 
gious* between  power  and  the  people,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  defend  the  /akdht  the  marabout  or  the  des- 
titute. Of  pleasing  physical  appearance,  he  dressed 
with  elegance.  He  was  generous  and  enjoyed  giving 
advice  to  people.  He  was  lond-hearted  and  tolerant 
towards  others*  and  used  his  ablutions  as  a diversion 
when  his  irritation  was  aroused.  The  prestige  which 
he  enjoyed  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  was 
supplemented  by  his  popularity  and  his  reputation  as 
a man  of  piety*  capable  of  producing  miracles  (kardTjiat  ) , 

If  he  wrote  little*  this  was  because  when  he  was  not 
engaged  in  diplomadc  missions  (764/1362,  765/1363, 
767/1366),  most  of  his  efforts  wem  devoted  to  teaching. 

The  courses  given  by  al-Sbarff  were  characterised 
by  his  methodic^  analyses  and  the  clarity  of  his  lan- 
guage which  rendered  him  a proficient  orator.  His 
daily  routine  began  with  interpretation  of  the  ^ur'^, 
in  which  he  showed  himself  an  incomparable  exegete 
over  a period  of  twenty-five  years.  He  captivated  his 
audience  with  his  favourite  reading,  the  Mudawwana 
ai-hihrd  of  Sahnun  (d.  240/854  [q.v.]].  His  commen- 
tary on  the  I^urrmi  of  al-fSiiOna^T  (author  of  the  KUab 
ai-^Umda^  d.  649/1249)  was  also  a component  of  his 
courses.  He  was  an  accomplished  philologist,  skilled 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  words,  their 
etymology  and  their  grammatical  forms — useful  arts 
in  the  study  of  the  abundant  judicial  literature  of 
the  different  Malikj  schools  (^yrawan,  Cordova*  Bagh- 
dad, Cairo*  etc.),  especially  in  regard  to  the  ^ur^an; 
its  grammatical  an^ysis  {nahw)^  its  readings  (AiVE^'df) 
and  its  variants  {ikhtddf).  Furthermore,  die  art  of 
poetry,  ancient  history'  of  the  Arabs  (‘^Days  of  the 
Arabs”,  al-^Atdby  and  “Days  of  God,**  Al- 

lah) and  §Eifism  were  subjects  in  which  he  excelled. 

In  addition  to  his  mastery  of  the  rational  and  tradi- 
tional sciences  {at-Tna%ul  wa  and  sound  judg- 

ment {satdmat  al-^akl)j  he  was  also  endowed  with 
profound  mystical  knowledge  which  he  sought  to  share 
with  his  pupils*  initiating  them  especially  into  the  rejec- 
tion of  material  goods. 

What  emerges  from  his  personality  is  the  image  of 
a sincere  Muslim  whom  afiluence  did  not  deflect  from 
the  defence  of  the  spiritual*  moral  and  humanist  val- 
ues contributing  to  the  cohesion  and  dynamism  of  the 
city.  Among  his  pupils,  many  acquired  renown:  in  the 
first  place  his  own  sons,  'Abd  Allah  and  *Abd  al- 
Raliman*  the  imdtn  al-5hatibr,  Ibn  Zamrak,  Abd  al- 
Rahman  Ibn  lyialdun*  Ibn  si-Sakklk  (Abu  Yahyt 
Muhammad*  d.  816/1413),  the  /oBh  Muhammad  b. 

'Ah  al-Madyunr*  the  saint  and  preacher  Ibrahfm  al- 
Ma^mQdl  (d.  804  or  805/1401  or  1402),  and  the  jurist 
Abu  Abd  Ail^i  b.  ‘Arafa  al^Warghami  (716-803/1316- 
1400). 

Al-SharTf  al-Titim$anr  is  a representative  of  that 
class  of  Maghrib!  scholars  who  were  employed  by  tbt  if  Qom 
successors  to  the  Almohads  in  the  training  of  royal 
functionaries  responsible  for  the  suttan*s  secretariat  and 
for  miiitary*  religious  or  judicial  administrarion,  in  the 
context  of  the  official  teaching  of  the  madrasis.  Further- 
more* the  need  for  such  functionafies  was  augmented 
by  the  prosperity  of  TIemcen  and  the  development 
of  the  diplomatic  and  cornmercial  relations  of  the 
kingdom. 

His  work  b situated  in  the  movement  whereby  insti- 
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tutions  were  re-adapted  to  M^ikism  after  the  Almohad 
period.  For  Ibn  Marzuk  al-KhatIb,  he  revealed  a high 
degree  of  expertise  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Malikf 
doctrine  {Bustdn^  166,  tr.  185).  According  to  Ibn 
Maryam,  “he  was  the  last  of  the  great  masters  of 
U^tihdd^''  seen  by  this  period  {kdna  al-a*imma  al- 

mu4itahidin  al-rdsifsiifn^  Bustdriy  167,  tr.  185).  He  was 
responsible  for  the  revival  of  orthodoxy  {ibid.^  169,  tr. 
185),  he  resuscitated  religious  law  and  dispelled  heresy 
{ibid.,  167,  tr.  185). 

In  reaction  to  the  Almohad  doctrine,  illustrated  in 
particular  by  the  Mahdi  Ibn  Tumart,  the  scholar 
equally  versed  in  the  sources  {uful)  of  law,  permitting 
the  deduction  of  laws  from  their  principles,  and  in 
the  applications  {Juru*)  of  law,  exerted  his  critical  sense 
while  applying  himself  to  the  original  texts.  Two  meth- 
ods were  combined:  ii^tihad,  personal  interpretation  as 
a means  of  rectifying  or  completing  passages  in  the 
MalikI  treatises,  and  iakltd,  using  the  model  of  the 
opinions  of  MalikT  scholars  expressed  in  the  treatises 
on  Jurii%  the  mystical  sense  (bdtin)  taking  on  an  ever- 
increasing  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  sources. 

With  ^-Sharif  al-Tilimsanr,  the  development  of  the 
judicial  sciences  is  characterised  by  an  attempt  at  rec- 
onciling these  Juru*  with  the  uful,  as  well  as  by  the 
more  profound  study  of  theology,  these  various  ele- 
ments forming  part  of  the  education  dispensed  esjDe- 
cially  in  madrasas.  As  with  the  Haf^id  dynasty,  the 
function  of  mujti,  initially  private  and  independent, 
tends  to  be  given  official  status,  becoming  an  institu- 
tion designed  to  bolster  the  authority  of  the  Banu 
'Abd  al-Wad.  Thus  in  connection  with  the  school  of 
Bimaya,  and  under  influences  deriving  from  al-Andalus, 
from  Tunis  and  from  Fas,  a judicial  practice  {*amal) 
is  constituted,  belonging  specihcally  to  Tlemcen  and 
its  region,  which  has  leh  its  mark  in  collections  of 
particular  cases  {nawdzil)^  where  the  position  of  the 
Divine  Law  is  expressed  by  an  authorised  religious 
scholar  {muJH),  in  answer  to  a question  put  to  him 
by  the  jurist  (jakTh,  mustqftt). 

The  fatwd  related  by  Ibn  Maryam  {Bustdn,  1 78-84) 
is  not  so  much  an  example  of  a judicial  deebion,  an 
opinion  on  a point  of  law  delivered  by  an  expert,  as 
a concise  survey  of  the  principal  issues  debated  in  the 
8th/ 14th  century  at  Tlemcen  in  the  field  of  usul  al~ 
jikh.  More  specifically,  this  fatwd  reflects  the  pedagog- 
ical concern  of  al-Sharff,  revealing  his  characteristic 
method  of  addressing  the  problem  from  different  angles 
{bi-um^iuh  al-nazoTy  ibid.,  178).  It  gives  an  insight  into 
his  way  of  contemplating  the  rules  of  interpretation 
of  the  sources  of  law  from  which  arc  derived  the  legal 
statutes  {ahkdni)  which  should  govern  the  judicial  prob- 
lems {rutwdzil)  which  arc  presented. 

The  doctrine  of  al-§harff  is  characterised  here  by: 

- Insistence  on  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Supreme  Legislator,  God; 

- His  concern  to  reconcile  rules  which  appear  to 
be  contradictory,  c.g.  by  linking  the  particular  to  the 
general  case; 

— The  resolution  of  conflicts  through  the  rule  of 
abrogation  {nasffi),  which  can  concern  an  explicit  text 
(mMf)  or  a judicial  decision  or  rule  {hukm]\ 

— A technique  close  to  that  of  such  A^*aris  as  al- 
Ash^an  himself,  al-j^juwayni,  al-Qhazalf  and  al-R^r 
and  to  that  of  mediaeval  Christian  scholarship  (the 
technique  of  division  and  of  classification,  reference 
to  religious  authority,  the  hypotheses  envisaged  being 
most  often  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  syllogism,  the 
use  of  copious  evidence  in  argumentation,  refutation 
of  the  opponent  through  his  own  arguments  or  through 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  al~ilzdm).  Directly,  the  accent  is  | 


placed  on  the  delimitation  of  the  question,  the  de- 
marcation of  the  controversial  points,  and  then  the 
reduction  of  divergencies  by  the  elimination  of  faulty 
interpretations  giving  approbation  {tasdlk)  to  the  erro- 
neous, then  turning  in  the  direction  of  probable  cer- 
tainty, of  equitable  solutions; 

— A rigorous  exegesis  aided  by  an  analytic  logic 
bordering  on  an  apodeictic  logic  which  does  not  impute 
to  the  texts  more  than  they  show,  proceeding  through 
the  observation  of  singular  principles  which  resemble 
one  another  to  the  deduction  and  detachment  of  the 
universal  rule  (e.g.  the  Aristotelian  concept  revised  by 
Ibn  Sin^).  Simple  allegation  {ijMwt)  needs  to  be  con- 
firmed {juha^ikuy  ibid.,  183).  His  procedure  for  valida- 
tion between  the  valid  and  the  non-valid  is  close  to 
that  of  the  philosopher  (e.g.  Ibn  RusJid),  between  the 
true  and  the  false:  simple  notions  {ma*drti  mujradd)  are 
all  conceivable,  it  is  their  composition  {tarklb),  which 
gives  the  concept  {ta^awwur)  which  permits  affirmation 
and  negation  {al-t(l^db  waU-saib),  and  esp>ecially,  truth 
and  falsehood  {al-sidfi  wa*l-kadbib)\ 

— A cautious  use  of  analogy  (al-kiyds).  This  is  a 
means  of  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  assimilation  by 
analogy  which  brings  about  an  interpretation  far 
removed  from  the  basic  case  {ofl),  by  stressing  the 
resemblance  to  the  assimilated  case  (J&r');  and  on  the 
other,  personal  opinion  (ray),  esp»ecially  in  the  absence 
of  a clear  expression  of  legal  rules  in  the  texts  {*ibardt 
al-naff).  The  arguments  us^  are  non-analogical,  argu- 
ments a fortiori  {fahu>a  U-k^itdb,  where  the  themes  are 
to  be  found  more  decisively  present  in  the  assimilated 
case  than  in  the  basic  case),  starting  with  the  implicit 
meaning  of  the  typical  text  (a  maiore  ad  minus  or  a 
minore  ad  maius,  rruxjhum  al-^itdb  or  daldlat  al-nufs,  and 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  kiyds  ai-*aks); 

— Utilisation  of  logic,  in  the  general  structure,  as 
in  the  diflerent  developments  of  the  reasoning,  which 
adds  richness  to  the  text  and  clarity  as  well,  giving 
it  j:>crsuasivc  force  and  avoiding  ambiguity.  However, 
its  presence  is  diffuse  and  takes  the  form  in  the  course 
of  the  text,  after  the  manner  of  Ibn  Hazm,  of  styl- 
istic features  app>arently  not  designed  or  intended  (for 
example,  the  non-categorical  syllogism,  or,  according 
to  Arabic  classification,  of,  c.g.  al-FirSbr,  disjunctive 
conditional  syllogism); 

The  predominance  of  udtihdd,  here  in  the  sense  of 
judicial  effort  (Abu  Bakr  b.  $hu*ayb)  where  faith  and 
knowledge  are  partners,  and  which  is  tied  to  the 
notion  of  action,  will,  knowledge,  truth,  while  servile 
imitation  {takiid)  is  the  symbol  of  immobilism,  of  pas- 
sivity, or  ignorance  and  of  falsehood  {al-ghalat).  But 
the  definition  of  i^tihdd  is  fairly  broad  as  applied  by 
al-Sharff.  who  acimowledgcs  absolute  u^tiJidd  in  the 
case  of  the  independent  interpreter,  who  decides  with- 
out reference  to  any  doctrine,  whereas  for  al-GhazalL 
for  example,  the  independence  of  this  judgment  is 
only  valid  within  the  parameters  of  the  school  to 
which  the  jurisconsult  belongs. 

It  is  the  concern  for  just  equilibrium  {i*tiddl),  and 
the  feeling  that  the  certainty  obtained  is  only  a prob- 
able cenainty,  which  leads  the  jurist,  a devout  Muslim, 
subject  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Legislator  (God), 
an  attitude  of  moderation  {hay* at  ai-tawassui)  and 
wisdom  {al-hikma).  Thus  the  judge  becomes  the  arbiter, 
or  finds  his  role  in  arbitration  (since  ka^ld  is  to  setde 
a dispute,  to  arbitrate),  as  is  shown  by  Aristodc’s  def- 
inition of  equity  {aequitas):  “Equity  seems  to  be  justice 
which  goes  beyond  the  written  law”  {Rhetoric,  i,  1374a). 

(b)  Works 

A book  on  donations  {al-mt/dtdt  or  al-mu*dwa4dt,  ex- 
changes); Shark  l^umal  al-Khuna/^i — Mukhta^ar  ft  *l~usul 
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(or  it!  Ji  uful  al-J^h  or  M^h  al-wusul  Jt  bin&^ 

^ala  ^l-usiil)^  dedicated  to  the  Marinid  sultan 
Abu  ^Inian  (749-59/1 34? -5fi);  a work  on  predestina- 
tion and  the  tmmutabJe  decrees  of  God  {Fi 

'l-kad(iy)\  poems  composed  at  the  time  of 

the  Ma(X}lid\  fstwds  conveyed  in  the  works  of  al-Maghfl^ 
al-Mazuni  (d.  883/1478J  and  of  al-VVansharlsF,  with 
those  of  his  sons  'Abd  AH^  and  'Abd  al-Rahman, 
as  well  as  in 
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was  soon  perceived  to  be  superior  to  his  father  in 
scholarship.  He  then  taught  at  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Tlemcen,  giving  instruction  especially  in  the  Rur^Sn, 
in  *Abd  al-Haldt  {al-Ah&dm  ai-ft^rd}  and  in  Ibn  al- 
Ha^ib  {at-Mukhta^f  aljat^),  in  the  presence  of  numer* 
ous  students,  the  majority  of  them  from  Fas.  He 
received  a salary  from  the  Marinid  sultan  Abu  Faris 
^Abd  al-'AzIz  (767*74/1365-72)  until  the  restoration 
of  the  Banu  'Abd  al-Wsd.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  appointed  his  successor  as  teacher  at  the 
Ya'kubiyya  madrasa  by  sultan  Abu  Hammu  II.  One 
of  his  more  notable  ptipds  was  Ibn  Marzuk  al-Halld 
(766-842/1364-1438).  When  Abu  'Abd  Allah  fell  ill 
in  784/ 1 382,  his  place  in  the  classroom  was  taken 
by  his  brother  'Abd  al-Rahman*  Abu  'Abd  Allah  lived 
for  some  time  in  Gharnata.  where  he  was  one  of  the 
tutors  of  the  great  kddi  Ibn  *A$im,  author  of  the  Ttdjd. 

He  perished  in  a shipwreck  between  Mai  aka  and 
TiUmsan  in  792/1390. 

Bibliographji:  (complementary  to  preceding  ref- 
erences): 1.  Sources.  Ahmad  B^ba,  151-4;  Yahya 
Ibn  Khaldun,  68,  54.  73;‘  Ibn  Maryam,  11 7-20,' tr* 
Provenzali,  126-31,  and  tr.  Barges,  Complkaent^  195- 
204;  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  Makhluf,  Shae^arat  |f_Qom 
aknur,  i,  234;  WanshartsI,  ai-Miydr,  i,  394,  ix,  434, 

2.  Studies.  A,  al-Azmeh,  Ibn  Akatdun  in  modem 
scholarship,  London  1981,  103;  M.  Hadj-Sadok,  Ibn 
Marguk  in  Ef  ; Hafnawf,  aLkhalaf,  Algiers 

1324/1906,  ti,  236-9,  Alters  1991,  ii,  55-9;  M.K. 

Masud,  A history  of  Islamic  law  m Spain:  an  overview, 
in  Iskrnik  Studies,  xxx  (1991)*  34* 

3.  AeO  Ya^iyA  “"Abd  al-Ra^iman  b.  Mu^mmad, 
bom  in  757/1356,  brother  of  the  preceding.  His  name. 
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as  regards  the  ism  and  the  kunya^  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  that  of  ‘Abd  al-K^man  Ibn  ^aldun 
and  that r^fq  Abu  al-SakkaJk  of  Fas, 

d,  816/1413)^  both*^  pre^nt  on  the  night  of  his  birth, 
in  his  father's  house*  After  apprenticeship  with  the 
Kur’an,  he  studied  in  particular,  with  his  father^  the 
fundamentals  of  law  and  the  Mtswaiia\  then  with  his 
brother  'Abd  J\llah,  nine  years  his  seiiiorj  whose  dili- 
gent disciple  he  became*  He  also  undertook  study  of 
Ibn  al-Ha4iib,  of  the  of  al-Khunadjl  and  of 

the  Iddft  of  al-Farisi,  as  a pupil  of  Abh  *Uthman  Sa"id 
al-'UkbanI  {kddi  of  Bi^lya,  then  of  TUimsan,  720-^ 
81 1/1320-1408)*  Like  hb  brother,  he  had  Muhammad 
b.  Hayatr  al-Ghamatr  for  a tutor  in  the  study  of  the 
of  al-Zadjdi^liji^  the  Aiukunib  of  Ibn  'Usftlr. 
With  the  Andalusian  Abu  ’1-Kasim  b.  Ridw^an,  he 
studied  the  Sahfh  of  Muslim  and  the  of  'lyad- 

During  his  brother’s  Ulness,  in  784/1382,  he  taught 
in  his  place,  before  leaving  to  give  a series  of  lec- 
tures in  FIs*  Renowned  for  hb  skill  at  exegesis  and 
the  analysis  of  the  apparent  and  hidden  {iii-^dhir  wa 
^l-hdtin)  meaning  of  texts,  he  educated  numerous  stu- 
dents including  the  writer  and  poet  Abu  ^Abd  Allah 
Muhammad  b.  Yusuf  aJ-Thaghrl.  secretary  of  Abu 
Hammu  11,  as  well  as  Abu  'l-'Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Zaghu 
(782-845/ 1 3SCb  1 441),  himself  an  eminent  jurist  and 
teacher  of  the  kddi  of  Ma7*una,  al-MaghTlf  (d.  883/ 
1478)  and  of  Abu  "l-Hasan  *Alr  al-Kalasadf  (d*  891- 
1486),  an  Andalusian  and  a resident  of  Tlemcen  who 
was  himself  the  teacher,  in  arithmetic  and  the  law  of 
succession  of  the  theologian  Muhammad  al-SanusT 
(838  or  839-894/ 1 435- 149Q),  He  died  in  826/1423. 

His  works  comprise  a book  on  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ai-^rdr  al-dA/ryyd  (of 

aJ-Muktarah,  d.  612/1215-16);  and  al-Jr^dd  (of  al- 

Qjuwaynl); 

Bibliograph_y  (complementary  to  preceding  ref- 
erences): Ahmad  Baba,  170-1;  HafnawT,  1324/1906, 
ii,  200-1,  1991,  9-11;  Ibn  al-Kadr,  Rabat,  ii,  995, 
Ciuro,  hi,  1012;  Ibn  Maryam,  Alters,  42,  127-9, 
tr;  Prove  n^ali,  45-6,  139-41;  MakhlClf,  SAd^arai  ai- 
nur,  i,  251;  Sanusi,  al-^Aktda  al-wus^^  text  and  par- 
tial tr.  by  J.P.  Kenny,  Muslim  thwiogy  as  presmkd  by 
M-  A*  tusuf  as-Sanusij  €sp€ctai^  irt  his  al-Aqtda  al- 
Wustd,  diss,  Edinburgh  1970,  90^1,  189;  Wan^arTsT, 
ai-Miydr,  i,  214,  xii,  235,  240* 

4*  Abv  ’l-AbbAs  Ahmad  b.  AbT  Yaj^A  b.  Muham- 
mad, sometimes  called  Abu  Dja^far,  senior  kadi  {kddi 
of  Granada,  grandson  of  Muhammad  al- 
Shurlf  ai-TilimisanT.  With  his  brother  Abu  ’I-Faradj, 
he  attended  courses  given  by  Mar^uk  al-Halid  at  al- 
^Ubbad  (Sidi  Bou-Mcdein).  He  died  at  Tlemcen  in 
895/1490.  He  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Jhklh^  the 
imam  Abu  ^1-^Abbas  Ahmad  b*  Sayyidr  Yaby^  al-^arif 
in  the  Miydr  of  al-WansbarfsT* 

Bibliographjf  (complementary  to  preceding 
sources):  *Abd  al-Basif  b,  KhalTl.  ai-Rawd  ai-bdsim 
Jt  kawaditt  ab'umT  \m  Paris  1936,  107; 

Ahmad  Baba,  80;  Ben  Cheneb,  Etu^  sut  its  ptt- 
sonno^s  men^nnks  dans  du  cheddi  ^Abd  el  Q^ir 

al-Fd^,  112;  Hafnawr,  ii,  96,  297;  Ibn  al-Kidb 
Rabat,  i,  124,  Cairo,  i,  124;  Ibn  Maryam,  al-Eustdn^ 
44,  tr.  ProvenTali,  48;  Ma^rf,  al-tib,  v,  198- 
9,  478-9;  Wan^arFsI,  ai-Miydr^  Beirut  1401/1981, 
iv,  224. 

5.  Abu  Y-Fara^  e,  AbT  Ya^A  b*  Muhammad, 
brother  of  Abu  Abbas  essentially  followed  courses 
given  by  Ibn  Mar2uk  al-Haiid  at  ai-*Ubbad*  The 
details  of  this  education  with  its  different  gradadons, 
were  typical  of  MalikT  instruction*  On  the  occasion 
of  the  prescniation  of  the  he  w'as  dressed  by 


his  master  in  the  robe  of  the  Sufis  {(dbasethu  khirkai 
al-tasawwvf)  in  which  Ibn  MarzOk  had  himself  been 
clad  by  his  father  and  hb  maternal  uncle.  He  died 
in  Tlemcen  in  868/1463. 

Bibliography  (complementary  to  preceding 
sources):  Ahmad  Baba,  294,  297;  Ibn  al-Kldrj 
Rabat*  Ii,  1300,  Cairo,  iii,  1320;  Ibn  Maryam,  al- 
Busidn,  204-6,  209-10,  tr*  Provenaali,  234-6,  240. 

The  d-Skuri/  ai-7t(irmdm  /imiy  m the  cjiliund  h/e  of 
their  time. 


The  abundant  biographical  material  concerning  the 
al-Sharif  al-Tillmsanl  family  gives  a clear  impression 
of  the  dynarnism  of  intellectual  life  and  of  the  insd- 
tudons  which  formed  its  environment,  in  particular 
the  elaborate  system  of  education  in  Algeria  in  the 
8th/14lh  century.  The  ins  trued  ve  evidence  conveyed 
in  the  biographical  nodees  show  a social  promocion 
of  scholars,  who  are  above  all  jurists,  which  was  ow'ed 
to  their  personal  merit  (hasab)  rather  than  to  their 
genealogy  {nasab).  The  tradidonal  sciences  play  a sig- 
niftcajit  role  in  the  ini  dal  training  of  a Jurist  in  this 
period,  the  sources  being  the  Kur'an  and  the  Sunna. 

Judicial  logic  flourished,  as  did  the  theological  logic 
manifested  in  dogmadc  theology  (Au/am),  and  there 
seems  to  have  been,  in  this  context,  a scholastic  tra- 
dition at  Tlemcen,  which  is  seen,  in  the  following 
century,  in  al-Sanmi,  with  an  original  synthesis  between 
theology^  logic  and  ^uflsm,  as  well  ajs  the  jurist,  logi- 
cian and  historian  aJ-Tanas?  (d.  899/1494).  As  in 
Christian  Europe,  the  work  of  Ibn  STnl  Is  one  of  the 
central  pillars  of  education,  with  the  huge  ency- 
clopaedia constituted  by  the  Al  ai-Sk^^  (known  and 
annotated  in  Ladn  under  the  title  of  Suffieientia)  as  a 
universal  work  of  reference  for  the  age. 

This  system  of  education  was  developed  not  only 
at  the  instigation  and  under  the  control  of  royal  power 
but  also  in  response  to  a prodigious  appetite  for  Imowl- 
edge  and  to  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  new  ideas 
and  by  the  growing  social  prestige  of  masters.  The 
attraction  of  the  allowances  paid  to  the  students  ad- 
mitted to  courses  (ul-Tnurattabj  Bustdft,  170)  and  the 
social  utility  of  studies,  success  in  which  brought  privi- 
leges imtijfd* },  honours  and  the  guarantee  of  public 
careers  in  the  administration  or  even  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  or  confidential  occupations  (such  as  that  of 
notary) — all  these  factors  contributed  to  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  students  {falaba}^  which  created 
problems  of  accommodation  and  catering.  The  hier- 
archical ranking  of  disciplines  led  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  lucrative  scholar^ip  of  the  time,  that  of  law. 

However,  grammar  did  not  fall  into  disfavour,  as  it 
did  in  Europe,  and  the  epistolary  art  {dklamen  or  ars 
dktaminis^  corresponding  to  the  art  of  inditing,  iaskd^, 
which  is  one  of  the  ^uium  al-adab)  in  association  with 
the  practice  of  rhetoric,  enjoyed  a revival  on  account 
of  the  development  of  commercial  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions in  the  Meditermneajn  region,  which  necessitated 
the  composition  of  more  numerous  and  more  com- 
plex olTicial  documents. 

Bibliography  (besides  the  references  given  in  pre-ipj|-  pQiyi 
ceding  bibliographies):  C*E.  Buiterworth,  Medieval^ 

Isiamk  philosophy  and  the  mriue  ^ ethks^  m Arabka, 
xxxiv  (1987),  221-50;  H.  Laoust,  La  pedagogk  d'ai- 
GAfl^A  dans  k in  REf  xliv  (1976),  71-7; 

G.  Makdisi,  Muslim  institutions  ^ leaming  in  ekventh 
tmtury  Baghdad,  in  xxiv  (1961),  1-56;  idem, 

Madrasa  and  jinitvTsify  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  $1,  xxxii 
(1970),  255-64;  idem,  Ijsw  and  traditionedism  in  the 
institutions  karnij^  of  medkual  Islam,  in  Theology  and 
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hw  end  Isktm^  Second  Levi  Delia  Vida  Biemiial 
Conference,  Wiesbaden  1971;  A.L.  Tibawi,  Or^m 
and  character  ^ul-madmsahy  in  BSOAS,  xxv  (1962), 
225-38.  ^ (H.  Benghznke) 

SHARJH  Ol-MENAR-ZADE,  Ahmed  (P-1067/?- 
1637),  Ottoman  historian. 

The  son  of  the  Ottoman  ^Siim  'Abd  ul-ldalfin 
(d.  1051/1641-2),  he  was  bom  probably  in  Amasya 
and  himself  followed  an  *tilsnd  career,  rising  to  be  a 
middle-ranking  mitdems  in  Istanbul.  His  father  being 
the  author  of  an  Ottoman  commentary  on  an  Arabic 
work  on  jurisprudence,  Mandr  ai-anwdry  the  son  be- 
came generally  knowm  by  the  Shari h uJ-Menar- 
zade.  He  died  in  Istanbul  in  Sha*ban  1067 /May -June 
1 657  (H  J,  Kissling  (ed.),  ^Usd^i-zade^s  Lehmsbcschreibungm 
berukmUr  GeUkrter  and  Gattesmanner  der  Osmanischen  Reiches 
im  /7.  JahrhundeH  $aq^iq)y  Wiesbaden  1965, 

221-2;  Mehmed  Sheykhr  Ef.,  IVe^^  ai-Judala^y  ms. 
Siileymaniye,  Be^ir  Aga  479,  foL  197a;  Babinger,  GOIV, 
190-1;  L.V.  Thomas,  A sttidjf  qf  /faima,  New  York  1972, 
136-8). 

tU-Menar-zadc  compiled  a world  hktory  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  1065/1655  which  remained 
in  draft  form  at  his  death  (Kissling,  op.  This  draft 
was  subsequently  presented  to  the  Grand  Vizier 
*Amu4ja^-^ade  Husayn  [Kftprulu]  Pa^a  who  com- 
missioned Na^fma  to  write  a new  Ottoman  his- 

tory based  upon  it.  The  earliest  references  by  Na^fma 
to  Sharih  iil-Menar-zade’s  original  are  to  1018/1609 
in  the  reign  of  AJ^med  I and  the  latest  to  Mehmed 
Kdprulii  Pasha  in  1065/1655  (Muspifa  NaTma, 

TVriM,  Istanbul  1281/1864,  i,  10;  Thomas,  op.  dt.y 
138).  It  is  thought  that  for  the  intervening  period 
^iuih  ul-Men^-zade"s  work  was  incorporated  almost 
entirely  into  Na^rmli’'s  history  and  that  the  latter’s  text 
is  therefore  heavily  dependent  upon  it  i,  10- 

1 1 , and  pacsim;  Thomas,  1 38-9),  ^irib  iil-MenSr-z3de^s 
history  was  never  published  separately;  the  manuscript 
is  presumed  lost 

^arih  til^Menar-zade's  own  sources  appear  to  have 
been  (i)  for  the  late  iSth-early  I7th  centuries,  a writ- 
ten history  now  thought  lost  but  possibly  closely  related 
to  the  chronicle  of  Hasan  Bey-zade  (li)  the  his- 
tory by  his  contemporary  Kara  Celebi-zade  (til) 

his  own  notes  and  Infonnation  from  oral  informants. 
According  to  ^Ushak^-zade,  Sharih  ul-Menar-zade 
was  an  avid  participator  in  social  and  oflicial  gather- 
ings and  was  thus  well-informed;  NaTma  regarded 
him  as  a shrewd  and  reliable  observer  of  events  (Kiss- 
ling,  ^Usdqt-zddcy  221-2;  NaTm^,  TVrf^,  i,  10). 

Bibliogtaphy.  Given  in  the  text. 

(Christine  Woodhead) 

SHARIKA,  Shirka  (a.),  nouns  with  a basic  mean- 
ing of  "partnership,  assoc iation^'  (sec  Lane,  Lexicon^ 
s*v*)  hence  from  the  same  root  as  the  theological  term 
^irk  ifj  “associating  other  gods  with  God^’,  hence 
polytheism,  and  jiariA;,  pL  ikaTokd^  “partner  associated 
in  divinity”,  both  frequent  in  the  Kuri^, 

As  a term  of  Islamic  law,  it  takes  difTerent 
forms  according  to  the  contents  and  conditions.  Ac- 
cording to  al-Azharf,  it  signifies  the  mbdog  of 

two  or  more  assets  {mdl)  together  with  the  permis- 
sion of  each  partner  that  the  other  can  trade  with  it, 
Skarika  is  principally  divided  into  partnership  by  prop- 
erty (miZA),  and  by  contract  The  former  origi- 

nates when  two  “persons^  become  owners  of  one 
property  without  a contract.  This  can  occur  by  choice, 
when  they  “accept”  the  subject  through  someone’s 
gift.  Alternatively,  it  may  be  brought  about  without 
choice;  this  is  the  case  in  inheritance  [see  mIrAth], 
In  both  cases,  it  is  not  lawful  for  either  partner  to 


perform  any  act  with  the  other  partner's  share  vrith- 
out  his  permission. 

A partnership  contract  is  controlled  by  the  princi- 
ple of  proposal  and  consent  wa-kabul).  The  das* 

sitication  of  companies  seems  to  be  incompatible 
between  the  various,  schools  of  Jddiy  the  incompatibil- 
ity probably  arising  from  the  varying  recognition  of 
authentic  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  a valid  partnership.  The  Hanaff  school, 
which  permits  all  lands  of  partnerships,  appears  to 
have  the  most  consistent  and  logical  classification.  One 
can  observe  that  they  divided  it  from  a “liability” 
point  of  view  into: 

(1)  Partnership  in  traffic  {^aTikal  ‘iwJn);  thb  is  con- 
tracted when  each  party  contributes  capital.  Each  part- 
ner would  accordingly  become  an  agent  of  the  other 
but  not  his  bail.  Equality  in  capital,  responsibility  or 
profit  need  not  result. 

(2)  The  mujdwuda  or  equal  partnership,  is  con* 

tracted  between  two  persons  of  equivalent  property, 
privilege  and  religious  persuasion. 

From  a “subject'’  point  of  view,  partnership  for  the 
Hanai^s  can  be  divided  into: 

(1)  Partnership  in  crafts  or  trades  {sh^^nkat 

This  is  contracted  between  two  craftsmen  in  a simi- 
lar trade,  such  as  cobblers  or  tailors;  they  agree  to 
work  together  and  share  the  profit  produced.  The 
condition  that  Malik  makes  for  ^arikat  to  be 

valid  is  that  the  partners  should  be  in  the  same  or 
related  trades.  The  HanbalTs  permit  this  kind  of  part* 
nership,  while  the  Sbi^’Is  and  Imami  totally 

reject  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  can  only  take  place 
in  regard  to  capital  and  not  in  regard  to  work. 

(2)  Partnership  of  capital  amwdi).  This  is 

contracted  when  two  partners  put  their  capital  in  one 
project  and  agree  on  certain  conditions  for  adminis- 
tration, profit  and  loss. 

(3)  Partnership  of  personal  credit  {^tadkat  wa^ah). 

This  b contracted  when  two  well-known  persons 
{wu4^ahd^}  ask  others  to  sell  to  them  goods  without 
payment  on  the  basis  of  their  reputation,  and  then 
sell  the  goods  for  cash.  This  use  of  personal  credit  is 
rejected  by  scholars,  including  al-ShafiT  and  Mtlik, 
on  the  basb  that  it  involves  work  and  money  that 
are  not  actually  present,  and  that  it  also  involves 
uncertainty  and  risk  (^^aror)  in  the  traded  subject. 

The  Hanbalfs  do  not  seem  to  identify  “liability”  as 
an  element  of  class iftcati on  when  they  place  both 
^iadn  on  equal  footing  with  other  divi- 
sions based  on  the  subject  element. 

The  ntuddraba  also  called  by  the  Hidjazfs  kimd 

[^.£i.|,  is  another  early  Islamic  form  of  ^arika  which 
has  been  focused  upon  by  modem  Muslim  writers  in 
Islamic  banking.  The  main  difference  between  the  two 
forms  lies  in  the  instruments  that  each  utilbes,  ^iPika 
uses  similar  “assets”,  whereas  in  muddtaba  ihe  owner 
of  various  “forms”  of  assets  can  be  partners,  in  return 
for  a share  of  the  profits,  in  accordance  with  their 
agreement.  The  risk  for  the  capitalbt  is  his  capital, 
while  for  the  manager,  it  is  his  time  and  effort. 

^afjka,  together  with  profit-sharing,  trsiddraha,  are 
seen  by  scholars  of  Islamic  banking  as  the  main  legal  jp  QQpp| 
structures  for  Interest-Free  Banking,  The  idea  of  IFB 
has  gradually  evolved  over  the  last  forty  years  into  a 
fairly  comprehensive,  though  controversial,  model  of 
banlting.  Partnership  arrangements  {miishdraka}^  accord- 
ing to  John  Presley,  represent  a total  of  7%-10%  of 
the  total  financing  paci^ge  of  IFB. 

Bibliogtaphy:  Hamilton,  I^hore  1870, 

217;  A.L.  Udovitch,  Partnership  and  profit  in  mediae- 

vat  /jiurn,  Princeton  1970,  40,  274;  Abd  Man^Qr 
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MuJ^iaminad  al-Aihan,  Tadh^b  al-iu^a^  ed.  A.  HarOn^ 
Cairo  1979,  109;  M.N.  SiddiqK  in  ishmic  bank- 
ings stUcted  papers^  Leicester  1983,  22;  idem,  Paring- 
ship  and  profit  shnting  in  hlamk  iaw^  Leicester  1985, 
9;  Wahba  al-Zul>ayU,  aPfi^h  al-fslaTnY  wa~adiliatuh^ 
Beirut  1985,  iv,  792-885;  J*  PrcsJey,  A dirtcta^  ^ 
Isinmu  Jinancial  insdtntums^  London  1988,  26;  K.  Za- 
heer,  An  enquiry  inta  the  bask  concept  of  baidang  as  per- 
ceived  by  Ph-D,  thesis,  Lampeter  1994,  unpubl., 

138-250.  (Mawil  Izzi  Dien) 

A1..-SH ARIKA,  a shaykhdom  of  the  Gulf, 
named  after  its  capital  city,  since  1971  one  of  the 
seven  United  Arab  Emirates,  third  in  importance  and 
wealth  after  AbO  Zabr  and  Dubayy  The  cap- 

itaJ  is  located  14  km/fl  miles  north  of  the  latter  city, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Musandam  Peninsula  in 
the  lower  Persian  Gulf  Commonly  rendered  in  English 
as  Shaijah,  reflecdng  the  dialectical  pronunciadon  al- 
^ar^a,  the  town  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  1 5th 
century.  The  1985  census  counted  268,723  inhabi- 
tants, 75%  of  whom  lived  in  the  capital.  With  a total 
surface  of  2,590  km^,  it  has  the  most  fragmented  ter- 
ritory of  any  of  the  seven  etnirates.  The  main  body 
stretches  inland  from  the  capital  on  the  coast;  in  addi- 
don,  there  is  an  area  around  Khawr  Fakkan,  and  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  town  of  Kalbi. — both 
on  the  Badna  coast  along  the  Gulf  of  Oman — and 
three  further  small  enclaves  around  the  KalbS  area. 
The  precise  txirders  are  the  result  of  boundary-draw^ 
ing  exercises  by  British  officials  in  the  1960s,  based 
on  suiveys  of  local  loyalties  to  the  various  rule  is;.  The 
Emirate  also  claims  the  island  of  Abu  Mus^  In  the 
Persian  Gulf — jointly  administered  with  Persia  since 
1971,  but  forcibly  occupied  by  the  latter  in  1992. 

Since  1972,  the  Emirate  has  been  ruled  by  Shavkh 
Sultan  b.  Muhammad  al-Kasimi,  who  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  UAE^s  Federal  Supreme  Council  as  the 
successor  to  Jus  brother  KhaJid.  The  latter  was  slain 
in  an  attempted  coup  by  his  predecessor  $ahr  b. 
SuhUn,  who  had  himself  been  deposed  in  1965  under 
Bridsh  pressure  for  sympathising  with  Egypdan  and 
Arab  nationalist  influence.  British  control  over  al- 
Shartka.  which  was  ofticlally  ended  in  1971,  dated 
back  to  the  19th  century,  as  part  of  Britain's  deter- 
mination to  control  the  Gulf  region  as  a whole  [see 
BA^  FARis],  in  the  course  of  which  the  sea  power  of 
the  (pt  l^awasim  [?  p*])  ruling  family  of  al- 

Sharika  and  Ra*s  al-Khayma  was  sharply  reduced 
by  militaiy  means,  and  which  was  formalised  under 
a number  of  agreements  culmlnadng  in  the  “Exclusive 
Agreemeni*'  of  1892.  Until  the  early  28th  century, 
the  Emirate  officially  included  all  the  territory  north 
of  a line  between  al-^harilra  town  and  Kalba,  except 
for  the  coastal  shaykhdoms  of  *A4jm§n  and  Umm  d- 
Kaywayn,  and  the  north-easternmost  part  of  the  Mus- 
andam peninsula.  Effective  control  ^ways  fluctuated 
along  with  the  strength  of  central  power  and  shifting 
alliances,  however,  and  rule  was  decentralised  at  best. 
Ra’s  al-Khayma,  after  several  periods  of  virtual  inde- 
pendence under  rival  members  of  the  family,  was 
recognised  by  Britain  as  an  independent  shaykhdom 
in  1921.  Kalb^i,  recognised  by  Britain  as  independent 
in  1936  (in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  an 
emergency  airstrip)  was  re  incorporated  into  al-Sh^rika 
in  1952.  The  same  year,  however,  aJ-Fu^ayra  was 
recognised  as  an  independent  shaykhdom,  under  the 
shqyhh  nf  the  Sharkiyym  tribe  who  had  always  made 
up  the  majority  of  this  area's  population.  Al-Sh^rika. 
once  pre-eminent  among  the  Trucial  States  on  the 
basis  of  its  sea-going  power  and  trade,  lost  this  sta- 
tus to  the  Bant  Yas  [^.u.]  of  AbQ  Zabf  and  Dubayy, 


as  British  naval  control  increased  the  importance  of 
the  latter's  land-based  power.  A revival  came  with 
the  establishment  of  the  main  British  airfield  in  the 
Gulf  {on  the  route  to  India)  in  al-Sharika  in  1932- 
Yet  the  commercial  growth  of  Dubayy,  as  abSharika's 
creek  began  to  silt  up,  had  reversed  the  situation 
again  by  the  i950s,  A major  dispute  with  Dubayy 
was  solved  in  1985,  but  a number  of  others  (e.g.  with 
al-Fusijayra)  remained  outstanding  in  1995. 

Since  independence  and  integration  into  the  UAE, 
al-^^rika  has  remained  a sovereign  emirate,  although 
some  powers  (including,  since  1976,  defence)  have 
been  transferred  to  the  federal  level.  The  Amir  rules 
by  decree,  but  informal  consultation  plays  an  impor- 
tant role.  The  Emirate  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
others  by  its  relatively  greaier  achievement  in  educa- 
tion (the  fii^t  modern  school  in  any  of  the  emirates 
was  established  here  in  1953,  and  the  Amir  himself 
holds  a doctorate  from  Exeter  University),  by  a relat- 
ively outspoken  press,  and  by  the  fact  that  alcohol 
was  banned  in  1 985.  Development  has  taken  off  on 
the  basis  of  oil  revenues,  initiaJly  mainly  through  aid 
from  al-Kuwayt  and  Abu  Zabf,  but  since  1974  also 
from  al-Shlrika's  own  small  oil  and  gas  exports.  Crude 
oil  output  since  1988  has  totalled  some  40,000  b/d. 
Some  light  industry  has  developed,  and  agriculture  and 
fishing  retain  a diminishing  part  of  the  labour  force, 
yet  their  contribution  to  GDP  has  been  small  by  com- 
parison to  hydrocarbons,  construction  and  services*  The 
development  boom  since  the  1970s  has  also  resulted 
in  large-scale  labour  immigration,  as  in  the  other  emi- 
rates. The  foreign  population  exceeds  the  number  of 
nationals,  although  its  proportion  b probably  some- 
what lower  than  the  80-90%  which  has  been  esti- 
mated for  the  L'AE  as  a whole  since  the  1980s* 

Bibliography:  M*M,  Abdullah,  United  Arab 
Emirates.  A madem  histtny,  London  1978;  J.D.  Anthony, 
Arab  stoics  of  the  Lower  Washington  1975;  D.F* 
Hawley,  The  Trucial  StaieSy  London  1971;  F.  Heard- 
Bey,  From  Tnickd  Stoics  to  United  Arab  EmkateSy  London 
1 982;  A.M*  Khalifa,  The  Untied  Arab  EmirateSy  London 
1980;  MEED  [Middle  East  Economic  Digest],  The 
United  Arab  EmkeUes:^  a MEED  practical  guide,  London 
1990^;  Sultan  bin  Muhammad  Al-Qasirrd,  The  myth 
of  Arab  piracy  in  the  Qi^  London  1986;  R.  Said 
Zahlan,  The  mi^ns  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  London 
1978;  A.O,  Taryam,  The  esiobiishment  of  the  UAEy 
London  1985.  See  also  al-imarat  al-'arabtyya  al- 
MUTTAiciOA,  in  Suppl.  (G.  Nonneman) 

SHARISH,  the  Spanish  Arabic  place  name 
corresponding  to  the  modern  Jerez  de  la 
Frontera,  in  the  north  of  the  province  of  Cadiz. 
The  original  Islamic  core  of  the  town  appeared  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hasta  Regia,  2 km/ 1.2  miles 
from  modern  Jerez.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th/ 1 2th 
century,  the  population  was  apparently  moved  to  a 
new  site,  where  the  town  became  firmly  fixed.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  Dhihi  bildd  al-Andalus  (8th- 
9th/ 1 4th- 1 5 th  centuries)  merely  states  that  ^harT$h 
‘Vas  built  in  Islamic  times''. 

Documentary  evidence  shows  that  parish  at  an 
early  date  fell  within  the  kura  or  province  of  ^J>aduna 
[?.£).],  whose  chef-lieu  it  was,  accoiding  to  some  Islamic 
hisrorian  (c,g*  al-RazF  and  I bn  ^alib),  bu  t it  does 
not  seem  to  have  played  any  notable  role  in  the 
period  of  the  Umayyad  caliphate,  and  we  do  not  even 
have  a list  of  governors.  In  the  time  of  the  Taifas, 
it  came  under  the  authority  of  the  Banu  Djizrun, 
Berbers  who  rebelled  in  Kalsana  during  the  time  of 
Jitna  and  who  also  controlled  Arcos  and  aJ-DjazTra, 
the  latter  probably  corresponding  to  Cadiz,  according 
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to  MJ.  Viguera.  They  held  power  from  402/iOll  to 
461/1069,  when  the  'Abbadid  [g,w.]  of 

Seville  attacked  them,  toppled  them  from  power  and 
absorbed  their  territory  into  his  own  Taifa.  This  sit- 
uation seems  to  have  lasted  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Aimoravids  in  al-Andalus.  Later,  gharf^  was  one  of 
the  towns  which  rose  against  this  North  African 
dynasty;  it  was  there  that  Abu  ’l-Kamar  Ibn  ^AzzOn, 
who  controlled  this  region  as  well  as  Ronda,  pro- 
claimed his  independence.  With  other  local  rcbelsj 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  ^second 
wave'*  of  Taifas.  Ibn  ^Azzun  remained  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  this  region  undl  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Almohads  in  al-AndaJus,  to  whom  he  re- 
mained faithful  It  was  under  these  last  rulers  that 
the  defences  of  the  town  were  strengthened  and  that 
its  wails  were  built,  described  by  al-ldrTsr;  they  con- 
tained an  area  of  m.  50  ha  and  sheltered  some  16,000 
inhabitants. 

Towards  1 1 76,  the  Lands  of  ^arT^  and  Arcos  were 
attacked  by  Ferdinand  II,  and  reached  by  Ibn  Hud 
[see  hOdids]  in  the  course  of  his  expansionist  plans; 
it  was  in  fact  at  Jerez  that  he  was  defeated  by  the 
CastiEans  in  1230.  The  Islamic  history  of  the  town 
gradually  recedes  after  the  Casdlian  conquest  of  Seville 
in  I24B,  and  it  was  in  vassalage  to  Ferdinand  III. 
After  the  Mudejar  revolt  of  1264,  the  population  of 
Jerez,  Arcos,  Medina  Sidonia,  Vejer,  Sanlucar,  etc. 
was  subdued  by  Alfonso  X.  From  this  dme  onwards, 
this  region  formed  the  political  fronder  with  the  Nasrid 
kingdom  of  Granada  [see  masiuds]. 

Concerning  the  natural  resources  of  ^arf^,  al- 
Razr  (4th/ 1 0th  century)  states  that  the  region  was 
rich  in  all  the  products  of  land  and  sea,  and  al^IdnsT 
mendons  the  vines  and  olive  and  fig  trees  of  its  fer- 
tile agriculture,  placing  the  town  at  two  days*  good 
journey  along  the  road  from  Seville.  The  author  of 
the  describes  its  pastures  and  vales,  indicating 

that  it  was  also  good  for  stock-rearing.  A famous  son 
of  the  town  was  the  famed  commentator  on  the 
Makdmat  of  al-Hanri,  Abu  *1*^ Abbas  Ahmad  b.  'Abd 
al-Mu'min  ai-^arfshf  (d,  619/1222 

Finally,  one  should  note,  to  avoid  possible  confu- 
sion, that  ghartiha  appears  in  the  Arabic  sources  as 
a place-name  corresponding  to  Jerez  de  los  Caballeros, 
in  the  modem  Spanish  province  of  Badajoz. 

Bihiiography.  RazI,  tr.  Levi- Proven  gal,  in  o/- 
And,,  xviii  (1953),  96-7;  ^U^rT,  Tarsi'  ai-a^bdr^  ed. 
al-Ahwanf,  Madrid  1965,  106-7,  112,  180;  IdrisT, 
ed.  and  tr.  Dozy  and  de  Goeje,  206,  tr.  254;  In 
Qh^b,  Farhat  af-on/iu,  tr.  J.  VaUve,  in  Anuaria  de 
Fiiohgjia  (1975),  294,  tr.  382;  bi^d  al-Andaius, 

ed.  and  tr.  L.  Molina,  Madrid  1983,  55-6,  tr,  70-1; 
Mj.  Viguera,  Tjjs  de  taifas  y kts  iTwadones  magre- 
bks^  Madrid  1992,  index;  B.  Pavon,  Ciudatks  bis^ 
panomusulnmnas^  Madrid  1992,  247-9. 

(F.  RoldAn  Castro) 

al-SHARISHI,  Abl'  'l-' Abbas  Kamal  al-DTn 
A^ao  b.  *Abd  al-Mii*min  al-KaysI,  grammarian, 
philologist  and  litterateur  of  Muslim  Spain 
(557-619/1181-1222),  bom  at  Siarrdl  [?.».]  (modern 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera)  in  the  province  of  Cadiz  and 
died  in  his  natal  town. 

He  fijirvetioned  mainly  as  a teacher  of  Arabic  lan- 
guage, but  like  many  of  his  compatriots,  went  to  the 
East,  probably  to  make  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
probably  search  of  knowledge  {Ji  (dhb  The 

biographies  of  him  cite  a piece  of  verse  which  he  com- 
posed when  resident  in  Egypt  in  which  he  expresses 
his  regrets  at  ever  having  left  Syria  and  his  admira- 
tion for  the  land*s  beauty  {Majh  ii,  1 16,  392). 


Al-SbaiTsbf  wrote  a commentary  on  the  of 

al-Farisf  and  another  on  the  jj^umai  of  al-Zadi^tdjfi 
as  well  as  ereadses  on  metrics,  an  anthology  of  Ara- 
bic poetry  and  a resum6  of  the  of  AbQ  'AlT 

al-J^.aJr  [g,yj.  But  he  is  above  all  known  as  author 
of  a commentary  on  the  Ma^mdi  of  al-^IaniT  [g.f.], 
which  soon  became  known  in  Spxain  and,  from  the 
opening  of  the  6th/ 1 2th  century,  formed  part  of  the 
programme  of  studies  for  Andalusian  scholars  (see  aj- 
Ru'aynf,  Damascus  1962,  32-3,  44,  51,  60, 

79),  Al“§har]5hf  produced  three  commentaries  on  the 
a large  one,  Utcrary;  a middle-sized  one, 
philological;  and  a small  one,  a resume.  The  first  was 
printed  at  BuJak  1284/1867,  1300/1883,  and  at  Cairo 
1306/1889,  'Fhe  second  exists  in  ms.  at  Leiden, 
no.  415.  Amongst  some  twenty  commentaries  pro- 
duced, al-Sharfshr^s  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  famous;  thus  the  Mokarndt  found  their 
most  productive  commentator  in  Spain.  In  his  Sharh'^ 
preface,  i,  8-9,  al-Sharrshr  states,  in  highly  respectful 
terms,  that  his  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Almohad 
rulers  Abu  'Abd  Allah  al-N^ir  (595-60/1198-1213) 
and  his  son  and  heir  presumptive  Abii  Ya'kub  al- 
Mustansir  (6 1 0-20/ 1 2 i 3-23). 

The  biographer  Ibn  al-Abbar,  i,  136-7  no.  281, 
mentions  having  met  the  author  in  ^a.  616/1219  at 
V^encia,  at  the  house  of  his  master  Abu  'l-Hasan  b. 

HarTk,  to  whom  aJ-SharlighT  then  submitted  his  com- 
mentary on  al-Harm,  Al-Ru'ayn?  likewise  states  that 
he  met  aJ-^arrshr  in  615/1218,  followed  his  courses 
and  obtained  his  authorisation  [g.£J.])  to  trans- 

mit the  whole  of  his  works  (see  Bamdme^,  90-1). 

In  his  v,  392,  Ibn  al-^Imad  confuses  Ahmad 

with  Muhammad  al-^arf^r  (d.  685/ 12860)  and  erro- 
neously attributes  to  this  latter  person  a commentary 
on  al-llarfri:  which  is  the  work  of  the  former.  Al- 
Makkan,  Nqfb^  u,  131-2,  in  fact  draws  attention  to 
this  confusion, 

BibliQgTapky  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article);  Sharlshl.  ^atk  Makdmdt  at-Hann^  Cairo 
1372/1952;  SuyOtl,  Btig^^  143;  $afadr,  J4^,  vii, 

158  no.  3084;  Makkari,  J^qfh  *Abb^, 

Beirut  1968,  li,  115-16,  131-2,  392,  Ui,  446;  Ibn 
Taghnbirdr,  Mimkal^  i,  354-5;  IJadjdJf  fyiallfa,  212, 

603,  1790,  1980;  Brocfcclmann,  l\  327,  S I,  487, 

544;  Kahh^a,  Mu^aiU/tn,  i,  304-3;  EI^  art.  s.v. 

(A.  Ben  Abdessei^em) 

SHARIYA,  one  of  the  renowned  female 
singers  at  the  *Abbasid  court,  was  bom  ca. 
200/815  in  Basra  as  a mnwaiiada  of  an  Arab  father 
and  a non-Arab  mother.  She  died  after  256/870, 
probably  in  Samarri.. 

While  still  a young  girl,  she  was  acquired  by  Ibrahim 
b.  al-Mahdr  [g.^i.J,  who  refined  her  musical  education 
and  made  her  a competent  transmitter  of  his  own 
compositions.  After  the  death  of  her  master  in  224/ 

839,  she  first  served  al-Mu'tasim,  and  she  reached  the 
zenith  of  her  career  under  the  caliph  and  musician 
al-Wathik.  Under  al-Mutawakkll,  an  open  competition 
broke  out  between  ghSlriya  as  a representative  of  the 
"romantic*'  school  of  Ibrahim  b.  ^-Mahdr,  and  the 
famous  *Arib,  who  stood  for  the  "classical”  style  cMf. CO ITI 
Ish^  al-Maw^ill  [g.».]  and  his  school.  Their  violent 
rivalry  split  the  public  of  Samarri.  into  two  camps. 

still  active  under  al-Mu'tazz,  who  wrote 
her  biography  and  assembled  her  song  texts  in  a book 
entided  Af^bdr  Sbdnya.  It  was  handed  down  by  Kuray^ 
ai-Mugtiannr  (d.  324/936)  to  Abu  *1-Faradj  al-I|fahanf, 
who  used  it  in  his  KiMb  al-A^dnf  aUkabfr.  Al-Mu*tamid 
was  the  last  caliph  to  admire  her  talents,  including 
her  skill  at  cooking,  in  her  songs  she  showed  a predilec- 
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tion  for  the  “light^*  form  of  the  metre  called  ( 

ramal 

Bihiiographyi  xvi,  Cairo  1961,  3-16; 

Ibn  al-Tahhan,  Hdwf  ai-Jimun  wa-salwat  al-mahzuny 
facs.  cd.  Frankfurt  1990,  110,  111;  Shabushti.  Kitdb 
al-Diyaraty  Baghdad  1951,  65,  71,  99;  Nuwayri, 
J^ihdyat  al~arab^  Cairo  1923  ff.,  v,  82-8,  Safadi,  al- 
Wdjt  bi  *l-wafaydty  xvi,  Beirut  1982,  74-5;  Ibn  Fadl 
Allah  al-‘Umari,  Masdlik  al-absdf,  facs.  cd.  Frankfurt 
1988,  X,  119-23;  SuyQtl,  al-Mustaztqf  min  akhkdr 
al-iiowdn^  Beirut  1963,  35;  *U.R.  Kahhala,  A^ldm 
al-Msd*j  Damascus  1958,  ii,  280-3;  K.  al-Busianl,  al- 
Msd*  al-^arabiyydt^  Beirut  1964,  111-12;  H.G.  Far- 
mer, A histofy  of  Arabian  music^  London  1929,  134; 
idem.  The  sources  of  Arabian  music^  I^ciden  *1965, 
no.  139;  Ch.  Pcllai,  Le  milieu  basrien,  Paris  1953, 
251;  M.  Stigelbauer,  Die  Sdngerinnen  am  Abbasidenhof 
um  die  A^eit  des  Kalifen  Al-MutawakkU^  Vienna  1975, 
39-49.  (E.  Neubauer) 

SHARK  al-ANDALUS,  an  expression  which 
denotes,  in  the  mediaeval  Arabic  texts  and  also  in 
contemporary  historical  usage,  the  eastern  region, 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  of  Muslim 
Spain.  In  both  cases,  the  term  has  a geographical 
and  not  an  administrative  application,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  a priori  which  regions  of  the  penin- 
sula arc  being  rcfeircd  to. 

The  centre  of  the  ^ark  al-Andalus  is  the  region 
of  Valencia  (Balansiya  [^.v.J),  but  the  expression  prob- 
ably has  a wider  sense  than  the  modem  one  of  Levante. 
The  unfavourable  attitude  of  the  Valencians  to  this  I 
last  temi,  which  they  consider  “Castiloccntric”  and 
pejorative,  seems  to  have  favoured,  in  contemporary 
historiography,  the  use  of  §hark  al-Andalus,  which 
spills  over  into,  in  ancient  times  as  now,  in  a some- 
what vague  fashion,  the  surrounding  regions. 

These  last  are  as  follows.  To  the  west,  the  moun- 
tain zones  stretching  between  the  region  of  Valencia 
and  Toledo.  They  correspond,  in  their  western  part 
(modem  province  of  Cuenca)  to  the  kura  or  region 
called  that  of  Shantabariwa  (Santaver),  but  the 

neighbouring  regions  of  Balansiya  (TcrucI,  Albarracin, 
called  Shantamariyat  al-^ark  and  above  all 

Alpuente  (al-Bunt)  are  incontestably  part  of  the  Shark. 

In  the  north,  the  zone  ventred  on  the  Ebro  valley  is 
generally  called  al-Thaghr  al-a*ld  “Uppicr  march”,  but 
the  eastern  part  (the  region  of  Tortosa)  is  also  called 
al-Thaghr  al-sborki^  and  is  easily  included  in  the  Shark 
al-Andalus.  In  the  south,  the  modern  region  of  Murcia 
traditionally  has  the  name  of  Tudmfr.  This  last  includes 
a good  part  of  the  province  of  Alicante,  with  the 
town  of  the  same  name,  Elche  and  Orihucla,  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  the  Alcoy  massif  which  separate 
the  kuras  of  Tudmfr  and  Balansiya.  The  journal  of  the 
Arabists  of  Alicante,  devoted  in  the  first  place  to  the 
history  of  eastern  al-Andalus,  has  however  been  given 
the  name  Sharq  al-Andalus.  Finally,  the  Balearics  (al- 
Qjaza’ir  al-Sharkiyya)  are  more  or  less  part  of  the 
§hark,  considered  in  a large  sense. 

It  is,  rather,  recent  historiographical  considerations — 
polemics  concerning  the  history  of  this  region — than 
historical  consistency  over  a geographical-historical 
entity,  which  can  justify  an  article  ^ark  al-Andalm  in 
this  Encyclopaedia.  For,  from  a historical  perspective, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  establish  the  specific  nature  of 
the  Shark.  In  the  age  of  the  Umayyads  of  Cordova, 
the  eastern  part  of  al-Andalus,  urbanised  to  only  a 
small  degree,  is  little  mentioned  in  the  sources,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be,  rather,  this  negative  and  “back- 
wards” character  which  ought  to  be  brought  out.  The 
break  with  Antiquity  in  regard  to  urban  life  is  very 


striking.  The  town  of  Valencia  had  very  little  impor- 
tance between  the  6th  and  10th  centuries.  It  was, 
from  a regional  point  of  view,  on  a level  with  Jativa 
(Sb^pha  which  is  no  longer  today  a consider- 

able centre.  The  Balearics  were  only  attached  politi- 
cally to  Cordova  in  the  first  half  of  the  10th  century, 
and  Aladinat  Mayurka  only  assumed  a certain  impor- 
tance at  the  end  of  this  period.  Tortosa  was  a fron- 
tier town  which  only  slowly  came  to  life.  Murcia, 
founded  for  military  and  administrative  reasons  in 
216/831,  only  became  an  important  centre  in  the 
1 1 th- 1 3th  centuries. 

This  impression  of  torpor  only  changes  perceptibly 
with  the  crisis  of  the  Umayyad  caliphate  (399-422/ 
1009-31),  and  very  likely  marks  an  evolution  already 
in  train:  the  progressive  commercial  reawakening  of 
the  western  Mediterranean  in  the  course  of  the  1 0th 
century  probably  favoured  the  development  of  urban 
centres  along  the  coa.sts.  Taifas  of  $afc^iba  sc. 

military  and  administrative  elements  of  servile  origin, 
grew  up  at  Tortosa,  Valencia  and  Denia  (as  also  fur- 
ther south  at  Almeria,  which  had  enjoyed  a consid- 
erable development  in  the  4th /1 0th  century)  between 
400-3/1010-12.  It  is  likely  that  these  elements  in  the 
region  were  reinforced  after  the  beginning  of  the  cri- 
sis of  the  caliphate  by  the  expulsion  from  Cordova 
of  further  ^^l^^bba  of  high  rank  by  the  caliph 
Muhammad  11  al-Mahdl,  who  had  been  embroiled 
with  them.  The  most  active  and  long-lasting  of  these 
Taifas  was  that  of  Mu^jahid  of  Denia  [see 

dAmya],  who  reigned  there  from  403/1012-13  till  his 
death  in  436/1044-5.  He  seized  control  of  the 
Balearics,  and  tried — without  success — to  conquer 
Sardinia.  His  son  ‘Air  reigned  for  a further  thirty 
years  after  him.  The  other  S^Habf  Taifas  were  less 
durable,  except  for  the  one  which  took  shape  in  the 
Balearics  after  the  end  of  the  independent  power  of 
Denia,  absorbed  by  the  more  powerful  Taifa  king- 
dom of  Saragossa  in  468/1075-6.  Two  successive 
SaHabi  amirs  retained  {>ower  in  the  “eastern  islands” 
until  the  devastating  attack  on  the  islands  by  a naval 
expedition  of  Pisans  and  Catalans  in  507/1114. 

At  the  end  of  the  1 1 th  century,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Shark  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Cid  [see 
ai.-sTd],  who  seized  pxiwer  at  Valencia  in  1087.  The 
Almoravid  conquest  of  the  region  was  put  back  by  a 
decade  or  so  compared  with  the  rest  of  al-Andalus, 
and  only  took  place  after  the  death  {in  1099)  of  the 
Castilian  chief,  sc.  in  495/1102.  During  the  crisis  of 
the  years  540-2/1 145-7,  which  ended  Almoravid  power 
in  al-Andalus,  the  eastern  region  had,  like  the  rest  of 
the  country,  a disturbed  history,  with  the  formation 
of  local,  autonomous  powers  at  Valencia  and  Murcia, 
both  by  now  amongst  the  most  impiortant  economic, 
polidcaJ  and  intellectual  centres  of  Muslim  Spain. 

Whilst  Almohad  authority  was  being  progressively 
extended  over  the  rest  of  al-Andalus,  this  region  be- 
came organised  into  an  independent  amirate  under  a 
militar>'  chief  formerly  of  the  Almoravid  forces,  but 
originally  from  the  north  of  the  region  of  Valencia, 
Muhammad  b.  Sa*d  b.  Mardanlsb  [see  ibn  mardanTsu]. 

From  his  capital  of  Murcia  he  exercised  power -QVjer^  ^ rnm 
all  the  Mediterranean  side  of  al-Andalus  (apart  ^rom 
Tortosa,  conquered  by  the  Christians  in  1 1 48).  Despite 
Almohad  military  pressure,  this  independent  princi- 
pality, the  only  Muslim  power  to  have  controlled  the 
whole  of  the  Shark  (except  for  the  islands),  main- 
tained itself  all  through  Ibn  Mardanlsh’s  reign  (542- 
67/1147-72).  Strongly  anti-Almohad,  he  recognised 
in  principle  the  ‘Abbasid  caliphate  in  Baghdad,  and 
welcomed  the  jukahd*  who  had  fled  from  the  Almohads, 
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in  part  probably  for  ideological  reasons.  But  imme-  | 
cUately  after  his  death,  his  sons  submitted  to  the  ' 
Almohads.  During  the  same  period,  and  until  N02, 
the  Baicarics,  ruled  fay  a power  carrying  on  the 
ALmoravid  tradition^  that  of  the  Banu  Qhaniya  | 

also  escaped  Almohad  domination.  ' 

After  the  fall  of  Almohad  power  in  the  peninsula 
in  625/1228,  distinct  powers  arose  in  Murcia  and 
Valencia,  whilst  an  Almohad  governor  remained  in 
Majorca,  Certain  texts,  mainly  a collection  of  politico- 
literary  letters  called  the  K.  ^awdhir  al-JkkaT^  studied 
by  E.  Molina  L6pez  {Murcin.  y tl  en  tl 

sigio  XII f (1224-1266)  a tremis  de  la  €€iTTespondefu:ia  q^- 
dal,  personal  y dipi&mdtica^  resume  of  his  Univ^  of 
Granada  doctoral  thesis,  Granada  1978),  nevertheless 
testify  to  a movement  of  elites  and  ideas  in  the  east- 
em  region  as  a whole  during  this  troubled  period 
which  preceded  the  occupation  of  the  capital  cities  of 
the  ^ar^  by  the  Aragonese  (Majorca  in  1 229,  Valen- 
cia in  1238)  and  by  the  Castilians  (Murcia  in  1243). 
From  the  standpoint  of  intellectual  and  religious  Ufe, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a fairly  different  atmos- 
phere at  Valencia,  more  tradition^  and  marked  by 
the  dominance  of  the  study  of  haSdit  whereas  at 
Murcia  mystical  currents  were  very  strong  (I bn  ^Arabr 
and  Ibn  Sab^m  were  natives  of  the  city). 

The  historiography  of  the  ghar^  has  been  favoured* 
in  relation  to  other  regions  of  al-Andalus,  by  certain 
factors.  One  should  probably  note  here  the  relative 
abundance  of  Arabic  sources  and  contemporary  doc- 
uments on  the  Reconquest  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  some  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  eastern 
Muslim  Spain  (ji  was  the  Gid*s  main  theatre  of  action; 
it  seems  especially  marked  by  certain  traditions  going 
back  to  the  Islamic  period , such  as  in  irrigadon;  and 
it  continued  to  have  an  important  Mudejar  community 
after  the  Reconquest).  The  main  outlines  of  regional 
history  began  to  be  traced  quite  early.  For  the  BaJea- 
rics,  by  Alvaro  Campaner  y Fuertes  {Bosqu^  hbi^o 
de  la  dombmeion  isktmita  en  las  hlas  Baleares^  Palma  1888), 
and  for  Murcia  by  Mariano  Caspar  Remiro  {Hkmria 
de  Murcia  musulmstia^  Saragossa  1 905) . In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  20th  century,  Valencia  was  the  subject  of 
several  works  by  the  Arabist  Julian  Bibera  y Tarrago 
(coDected  together  in  his  Diseriaeiones  y opmeuhs^  Madrid 
1928,  but  it  was  quite  a long  time  later  that  another 
Valcncian  Arabist,  Ambrosio  Huici  Miranda,  wrote 
a satisfactory  general  history  of  the  region  {Historia 
musubnoRa  de  Valeatia  y m r^wn*  Valencia  1 970).  This 
latter  work  is  in  part  a "rounded”  rejoinder  to  the 
"Castiloccntric”  nature  of  the  great  work  by  Ramon 
Menendez  Fidal  {Ir.  Espana  del  Cid^  Madrid  1929)  and 
its  exaltation  of  the  personage  of  the  Gid. 

The  somewhat  polemical  character  which  this  his- 
toriography of  the  ^^ark  al-Andalus  assumed  in  re-  | 
gard  to  Valencia  was  accentuated  in  the  1980s.  The 
idea  put  forward  by  Pierre  Guichard  of  an  early  f 
**Berbcrisadon”  of  the  eastern  region  (le  peupUfrient  de 
la  re^an  dt  Valmci  auic  deu^c  premiers  siecks  de  la  domina- 
tion musulmmet  in  Melai^  de  la  Casa  de  Vald^qttez,  v 
[1969]),  aroused  increasingly  clear  opposition  from 
several  Arabists,  principally  Mikel  de  Epalza  {Los 
beriberejy  la  arabizmidn  del  Fais  Valendam,  in  Miseellanea 
Sanchis  Guamer^  Valencia  1984),  Maria  Jesus  Rubiera 
{Toponimia  arab^o-valeTitna:  /ahos  atroprdnimos  bereberes,  in 
ibid.}.  Carmen  Barcelo  {(^Igas  o pod^os?  Sabre  la  supuesta 
berberizi^n  del  pais  valerteiona  en  los  siglos  VIII  y IX,  in 
AIQantara,  xi  [1990^. 

The  works  of  Miqucl  Barcelo  and  his  disciples  at 
the  Autonomous  University  of  Barcelona — which  have 
tried  to  emphasise,  above  all  from  the  abundant  place- 


name  evidence  with  its  clan  and  tribal  aspects  (see 
also  Guichard,  in  his  Al-Andalas.  Estrvetura  antropoligka 
de  una  sodedad  isldmica  en  Occidenie^  Barcelona  1976), 
the  segmentary  aspect  of  Muslim  society  in  the  east- 
ern regions  of  the  peninsula  on  the  eve  of  the  Re- 
conquest— have  given  rise  of  refutations  of  the  same 
kind  (Epalza,  Precisiones  sobre  institudanes  musulmans  de 
las  Baleares^  in  Les  dies  orieniaii  d*al-AndaluSf  V J&mades 
d^estudis  histories  locals,  Palma,  Majorca  1987).  From  the 
archaeologicaJ  point  of  view,  the  **iion-fcudal”  char- 
acteristics of  Muslim  rural  fortiUcations  in  eastern 
Spain  adduced  as  evidence  by  A.  Bazzana,  P.  Cressier 
and  Guichard  {Chateaux  mraux  d^al-Aadalus,  Nistoire  et 
archeokgie  des  huqvn  du  Sud-est  de  VEspagne,  Madrid  1988) 
have  also  stimulated  polemics.  Up  to  a certain  point* 
these  debates,  which  touch  on  the  nature  of  society 
in  Muslim  Spain,  may  be  considered  as  marking  fresh 
stages  and  a prolongation  of  (whilst  fairly  well  remov- 
ing them  from  the  centre  stage)  the  controversies 
between  Amcrico  Castro  and  C.  Sanchez  Albomoz 
on  the  impact  of  the  Arab  conquest  and  the  "orien- 
talisadon”  of  the  peninsula  in  mediaeval  times. 

Bibliography  (in  addidon  to  references  given  in 
the  article)'  A,  Prieto  y Vives,  Las  re^  ^ ta^as. 
Estudio  hisiorko-mimismdtiea  de  hs  mustdmanes  e.spatioies 
en  el  sigh  V de  la  Hegira  {XI  de  JC),  Madrid  1926; 
J.  Bosch  Vil^  Albarradn  mtisulmatty  Teruel  1959; 
G.  Ro^ello  Eordoy,  L^Islam  a les  dies  boyars,  Palma 
1968;  Poveda  Sanchez,  Intraducdon  ai  estudio  de  la 
toponimia  arabe-musulmana  de  Mayurqa,  in  Awraq,  lii 
(1980),  76-100;  Molina  L6pez*  De  la  Aiurcia  musul- 
mana  a la  Alurda  eristiana  (VIILXI  j.)  - vol.  iii  of 
HisL  de  la  region  murdana,  ed.  F.  Chacon  Jimenez, 
Murcia  1980;  A^  dc  Premarc  and  P,  Guichard, 
Croissanee  urbame  et  sodete  mrale  d Valence  au  debut  de 
lepoque  des  royaumes  de  tmfas  (XI^  sikk  de  J.-C.).  Trad, 
et  comm,  d^un  texte  d^Ibn  Idayydn,  in  ROXIM,  xxxi/  I 
(1981),  15-29;  M.  de  Epalza,  Origenes  de  la  bwasion 
cordoba  de  Malkrca  en  902,  in  Elshtdis  de  prehistaria, 
d’histoira  de  Xiayurqa  i d'historia  de  Maiktca  dedkais 
a Guillem  RaseU6  i J^rday,  Palma  1982,  113-29; 
M.  Barcelo*  Sobre  Maydrqa,  Palma  1984;  MJ.  Ruble- 
ra,  La  imfa  de  Denia,  Alicante  1985;  Barcelo,  Vespres 
de  ^vdats.  La  sacielai  de  Shitrq  al-Andalus  just  ahans  de 
la  conqtiesta  calalona,  in  La  Jbrmadd  y eKpansi6  del 
feudalistne  catald,  Actes  del  colloqui...  Unwersitari  de 
Girona  ...  1985  vols.  v-vi  of  I^ktdi  General  (Gerona 
1985-6);  idem,  Maria  Antonia  Carbonero  et  aUi,  Les 
aiffies  cercades  {eLs  qandts  de  lilte  de  MaHsrcd},  Palma 
1 986;  A,  Huici  Miranda,  Les  iMes  orientals  d^al-Andalus, 
V Jomades  d*Esttidis  Histories  Locals,  v (1987);  Rubiera 
and  de  Epalza,  Xdtka  musulmana  {segks  VIILXIH), 
J^tiva  1987;  Guichard,  Els  '^Berbers  de  Valencia^^  i la 
delimitacio  del  Pah  Valencia  a talta  edat  mi^ana,  in  A^^ 
(Valencia  1988-9),  69-85;  Rubiera,  Seccidn  monogrd- 
Jka:  berberes,  in  Al-Qantara,  xi/2  (1990),  379-509; 
Guichard,  Les  musulmans  de  Valence  et  la  reconqueie 
{Xr-XIIF  siecies},  Damascus  1990-1;  idem,  La  topo- 
nymie  tribale  berbere  valenaenne:  riponse  i quetques  objec- 
tions phiiohgiques,  in  Festgabe  Jiir  Hans-Rudo^  Singer, 
Frankfurt_  1991,  i,  125-41,  (P.  Guiohard) 

SHARKAWA  or  SherkAwa,  the 
nic  designation  of  a Marabout  group  in  cen- 
tral Morocco,  belonging  to  the  ShadhiJi-I^azuli 
brotherhood  through  the  intermediary  of  the  mystic 
Abu  Faris  *Abd  al-'Aziz  al-Tabba*  [q.v.}.  The  singu- 
lar is  Sbar^dwi,  synonym  of  pi.  ^rdga), 

a geographical  ethnic  name  (cf.  on  the  other  hand 
Tddiii,  ethnic  from  Tadla  confined  to  the  of 

this  name*  while  the  geographical  ethnic  is  Tddlatm), 
The  principal  zdwiya  of  the  ^arklwa  is  in  the  town 
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of  Aba  1-E^a*d  (modem  form,  Boujad),  in  the  Tadla, 
between  the  Middle  Atlas  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
attained  importioice  at  the  end  of  the  1 ith/l7th  cen- 
tury and  henceforth  became  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented sanctuaries  in  Morocco. 

Among  the  more  notable  of  this  Marabout  family 
may  be  mentioned:  1.  the  founder  of  the  of 

Abu  MAttAMniAD  b.  Abi  'l-KAsim  al-SharkI 

al-SumavrI  ajc-Za'rT  d.  I.  Muharram 

1010/2  July  1601;  a monograph  was  devoted  to  him 
by  one  of  his  descendants^  Abu  Muhammad  *Abd  al- 
I^alik  b.  Muhammad  al-'ArusT  al-Tadili"  al-^ajrkSwT^ 
cn  tided  sl-Mura^t  Ji  al~k^b 

M ^-^arkr,  2.  the  latter’s  son,  Mijhamwao  al-Mu^ja, 
d.  Rabi®  II  1092/ApribMay  1681;  3.  his  son  Muham- 
mad Ai.-§Auirj  who  was  the  patron  of  the  historian 
aJ-Ifr^nT  [q.v'l  (or  a|-Wafr5nr):  a monograph  entitled 
&i~Rmt>d  ai-ydni^  td-Ju^ih  Jt  mandkib  *Abd 

Alidk  MtihamjTimi  ai-$diih^  was  devoted  to  him  by  a 
scholar  of  who  was  Aarfi  of  Meknes  (Miknasat  al- 
Zaytun)  in  the  reign  of  the  ""AJawid  sultan  Mawiay 
Isma'ilj  sc.  by  Abu  ‘AlT  aJ-Hasan  b.  Rahhal  al-Ma'dani 
al-Tadiir,  d.  1 140/ 1 728;  4,  ihe  son  of  the  preceding, 
Muhammad  au-Mu^A,  who  restored  the  zawiya  and 
wrote  a collection  of  prayers  in  no  fewer  than  40  vol- 
umes entitled  wa  Ji 

uia  (there  is  one  volume  in  the  Biblio- 

theque  Generalc  of  Rabat,  no.  100,  cf.  E.  Levi- Pro- 
vencal, Les  manments  de  Rabat,  i,  36);  he  died 

in  Muharram  1180/June  1766.  A monograph  was  de- 
voted to  him  by  his  secretary  Muhammad  b.  'Abd 
al-KarTm  al-'Abdunf,  d.  1189/1775-6,  entitled  Ta^mat 
al-^Mkud  at-uMsid  Jt  mtmdkih  al-dii^hh  at-Mu^td. 

Bibti&gfaphy'.  Muhammad  al-Mahdl  al-Fasf, 
Mumti^  ai-asmd\  lith.  1313,  21;  Ifr^Ltu, 
man  itita^ar,  liih.  Fas  25;  ^adiri,  a/-mad^4nT, 

hth.  Fas  1310,  i,  58,  d,  277;  ICatt5nr,  Salumt  d/- 
an/aj,  lith.  Fm  1316,  i,  193,  R.  Basset,  RtKbin'ck^s 
bibdograpkiqiiis  sur  Us  smirces  de  kt  Saiaaat  oi-arJiLs,  in 
RiOi^  da  admoires  at  df  textes  pubUe  m thonneuT  du 
XIV^  Cktf^is  das  Onmiaiisies^  Algiers  1905,  34,  no. 
91,  45,  no.  128;  Cimeddre,  hi  zdouUi  de  Bo^ad,  in 
RMM,  xxiv,  277  fh;  E.  Levi-Provencal,  Lts  hiskmens 
des  CJ^a,  Paris  1922,  119,  297-S,  330-1;  L.  Voinot, 
CGTjrhUs  at  zmtiias  au.  Mm&c,  hs  itablissmimts  Telig^£ux 
du  Mama  orientaL  3.  Ias  ardras  se^ondatm^  in  BuiL  de 
la  Sodite  da  Gao^raphk  at  dATchieh^  de  h province 
d-Orem,  Iviii  (1937),  30-2  (the  list  of  since 

the  founder  given  by  this  author  differs  from  that 
of  Levi-Provencal  in  regard  lo  dates);  M.  Asin  Pala- 
cios, ^adi&es  y alumbrados^  in  And.,  x (1945),  1-32, 
255-84.  _ _ (E.  Livi-PttovENgAL.) 

al-SHARKAWI,  *Abd  al-RahmAw,  modern 
Egyptian  poet,  story-teller  and  dramatist,  was 
born  in  Shibln  al-Kum,  I^wer  Egypt,  on  10  November 
1920.  He  practised  law  from  1943  to  1945,  and  was 
subsequently  employed  in  the  Ministry  of  Education 
until  1956,  but  was  also  active  in  journalism  from 
1945,  rising  to  the  directorship  of  the  Ruz  al-Yusuf 
Foundation  1971-7.  He  was  Secretary-General  of  the 
Supreme  Council  for  Arts,  Literature  and  Social 
Sciences  1977-9.  He  died  on  10  November  1987. 

Two  slim  volumes  record  his  extant  poetry,  which 
is  mostly  from  the  1940s.  It  is  decidedly  romantic  on 
f>cnionai  themes,  ironic  and  vehement  on  political 
ones.  His  anti-establishment  stance  in  this  and  in  early 
short  stories  and  sketches  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  censors,  and  he  had  a taste  of  imprisonment 
in  1946  and  1947.  His  ai-Ard  '*The  Earth”  first  pub- 
lished in  1954,  portraying  villagers  rising  in  revolt 
against  grasping  landowners  and  corrupt  authorities, 


was  the  tirst  of  four  novels  of  the  same  temper,  the 
social  realism  aimed  at  being  reduced  to  a conflict 
between  virtue  and  villairiy.  Between  1962  and  1981, 
he  wrote  nine  plays  in  verse  on  resistance  to  foreign 
oppressors  in  modem  Algeria  and  Palestine,  and  on 
heroes  of  the  past  from  al-Husayn  b.  'Alf  to  ""Urabl, 
all  represented  as  champions  of  social  justice.  Alter  a 
book  on  the  Prophet  revealingly  en  tided  Aiuhammad 
Rasul  ai-ljimj^a  "Muhammad  the  Apostle  of  Freedom” 

(1962)  and  another  on  aspects  of  Islamic  thought 
(1972),  he  produced  between  1980  and  1987  five 
books  retelling  in  prose  the  stories  of  early  Muslim 
leaders,  stressing  their  humanism  and  their  resistance 
to  social  and  political  pressures  that  might  have  com- 
promised their  probity. 

Bibiiography,  Mu^&ilsjai  [Collected  works),  Cairo 

1978-;  al-Ard,  tr.  D.  Stewart  as  B^ptian  earth,  london 

1954,  1^0.  [P.  Cachia) 

SHARKI  (i^rAf),  (a.,  t.)  literally  "‘oriental,  eastern”, 
with  the  non- technical  meanings  in  Turkish  of  (a) 
song;  (b)  almost  any  type  of  song  belonging  to  Turkish 
art  music,  especially  as  opposed  to  the  folk-song,  des- 
ignates as  a technical  term:  (1)  in  music  a certain 
form  of  classical  Turkish  song;  (2)  in  literature 
a genre  of  Turkish  strophic  poem  composed 
on  literary  lines  with  the  aim  or  ultimate  result  of 
being  set  to  music. 

The  genre  of  lyric  called  is  composed  in 

accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Arabo-Persian  met- 
rical system  Carud  in  contradistinction  to  the 

popular  lyric  as  represented  by  the  folk-song,  which 
is  composed  according  to  the  oripnal  Turkic  method 
of  versification  (/rarmaft  kisdbl,  wherein  the  verses  are 
based  not  on  quantity  as  in  but  on  the  num- 

ber and  stress  of  the  syllables).  Common  to  both  types 
of  lyric  is  the  strophic  composition. 

These  fomnal  characteristics  place  the  stdrki  in  the 
group  of  musammat  [g.n.],  the  strophic  forms  of  dtwan 
poetry.  The  majority  of  the  j^ur^s  have  stanzas  of 
four  lines.  When  the  ^arki  made  its  appearance  in 
the  1 7th  century,  the  murabba\  a musammat  with  four- 
line  stanzas,  had  already  been  in  existence  for  cen- 
turies and  it  was  the  murabba^  that  was  often  set  to 
music  prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  stdtki.  'Pbe  rhyme 
schemes  of  the  st^rkt  and  the  murabba''  arc  not  only 
almost  identical  but  the  rhyme  schemes  considered  to 
be  typical  for  the  st^rki  were  used  in  the  murabbd  not 
only  after  the  acquired  a place  in  literature, 

but  also,  albeit  very  rarely,  before.  As  to  the  shark!, 
it  always  made  use  of  the  typical  murabba'^  rhyme 
schemes,  too. 

The  sole  difTerence  between  the  typical  murabba"^ 
and  the  typical  shark!  rhyme  schemes  lies  in  the  first 
stanza;  in  the  murabba^  it  is  aaaa  (foQowed  by  bbba, 
ccca,  etc.)  or  acmA  (followed  by  bbbA^  cccA,  etc.;  the 
capital  letter  stands  for  a refrain),  in  the  ^ark!  it  is 
abab  (Ibl lowed  by  cab,  dddb,  etc,)  or  oAoA  (followed 
by  bbbA,  eccA,  etc.)  or  oBoB  (followed  by  caB,  dddB, 
etc.).  Other  variations  in  rhyme  schemes  are  negligi- 
ble in  number. 

Yet  the  diarld  is  not  formally  restricted  to  the  fourline 
stanza,  as  there  are — although  much  reweryal|num-lar.COm 
her  and  of  later  provenance — starkh  with  stanzas  of 
five  or  six  lines.  These  generally  have  the  rhyme 
schemes  of  the  mukkammos-i  mdtehTTir  and  the  miis^- 
dasd  mdtakarrir  {aaaaA,  bbbbA,  ccaA  etc.;  moAA,  bbbAA, 
cccAA^  etc.;  aaaaaA,  bbbbbA,  acccA,  etc.;  aeamAA,  hbbbAA, 
cacAA,  etc.;  respectively).  As  in  all  iBwdn  poetry,  the 
rules  of  rhyming  are  strictly  observed  in  the 
in  contradbtinction  to  the  folk-song  where  they  arc 
not  observed  as  strictly. 
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SHAK^i  — al-SHARISJ  b,  al-KUTAM1 


The  third  line  of  each  stanza  of  the  is  called 

miyan  or  m^n-khdn^  (“the  middle”  and  “mid-house” 
respectively)  and  is  generally  the  most  effeedve  line 
of  the  stanza.  If  repeated  as  a rerrajn;^  the  ultimate 
line  or  the  ultimate  and  penultimaic  lines  of  each 
stanza  are  called  nakamt  “refrain”,  literally  “peckings”. 
{Both  of  these  terms  are  also  used  for  the  descripdon 
of  set  to  music.) 

The  are  generally  rather  short,  comprising 

3-5  stanzas  (whereas  the  other  types  of  nmsammat  arc 
often  longer).  The  poet  stales  his  (pen-name) 

in  the  last  stanza  (as  is  the  case  with  the  other  types 
of  musimtnmt)^  tliough  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

No  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  metres  of  ^ar&d 
used  in  composing  s^ar^s  are  known;  the  preferred 
metres  are  and 

The  ^arkt  is  generally  about  the  various  aspects  of 
love  (and  to  a lesser  degree,  about  the  pleasures  of 
life);  the  tone  is  light.  The  murabba^  shows  much  more 
variety  with  respect  to  subject  matter  The  language 
of  the  h not  too  intricate,  which  makes  it  con- 

venient to  be  sung.  It  is  simpler  than  that  of  the 
and  generally,  but  not  always,  even  simpler 
than  chat  of  the  muTobbiff  yet  still  elevated  and  free 
trom  dialectal  forms.  Here,  too,  it  differs  from  the 
folk-song,  which  is  quite  free  from  restrictions  as 
regards  subject  matter,  imagery,  and  phraseology. 

These  characteristics  oblige  us  to  consider  the  ^arki 
not  as  a truly  independent  structure  of  versification 
but  as  a genre  of  lyric  chat  is  undeniably  closely 
related  to  the  The  emergence  of  the  ^arkf 

can  be  dated — based  on  the  appearance  of  examples 
both  bearing  the  title  shar^t  and  having  the  rhyme 
schemes  in  the  first  stanza  that  are  considered  typi- 
cal of  the  — towards  the  end  of  the  1 Uh/I7th 

century.  The  first  known  examples  arc  1 1 iitarkh  by 
Na*Qr-yi  ^im  (d.  1077/1666-7),  foUowcd  by  9 
by  Yahyl  Nazrm  (d.  1 1 39/ 1 727),  who  himself  set  his 
ji^arifs  to  music.  It  is  NedTm  (d.  1143/1730  [g.p]) 
who  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  iharlj 
and  who  had  a lasting  influence.  The  27  iiortls  in 
his  iSwdn  have  aJl  been  set  to  music  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  outstanding  examples  of 
Turkish  classical  music.  After  Nedim,  the  popularity 
of  the  ^srkz  increased,  even  the  MewlewF  and 

master  of  allegorical  poetry  Sheykh  Qhalib  (d.  1213/ 
1 799)  wrote  1 1 and  we  find  a considerable 

number  of  ^arkh  by  various  poets  in  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury. O ne  of  these.  She  ref  Khanlm  (d.  1861),  wrote 
as  many  as  41.  However,  the  greatest  number  of 
^tkh  was  composed  by  Enderunlu  Wasif  (d.  1240/ 

1 824-5);  2 1 I poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^rki)^dt 
section  of  his  dlivan  entitled  ^kdr. 

Yahya  Kemal  (d.  1958)  was  the  last  great  master 
of  this  type  of  lyric,  though  s&arkt  recitals  continue  to 
enjoy  considerable  popularity  in  our  time. 

BibUogTapkj>:  Gibb,  HOF^  i,  96-7,  iii,  319-23, 
iv,  8-10,  44-7,  280-3,  285-9;  Th.  Menzel,  EP,  S.V.; 
Y.  Oztuna,  Turk  musiJdsi  tmsikhp/disij  Istanbul  1970 
ii,  s.v.  Surfa\  H.  Ipekten,  Erki  Ttjrk  &kbiyah^  1.  Naz?m 
fikillm,  Ankara  1985,  115*26;  H.E.  Cengiz,  Dwun 
musammuitar,  in  Tur^:  DiU^  III  (1986),  313-35; 
1.  PaJa,  Anrikhpedik  dwdn  pin  Ankara  1989, 

s,v.  ^arAi  {pstki).  (E.G.  Ambros) 

AL-MAEUfi  B.  AL-KUTAMi  (d.  cfl.  150/767, 
according  to  Sezgin,  Gi4S,  viii,  115;  ra,  155/772, 
according  to  al-Ziriklr,  ix,  139),  transmitter 

of  ancient  Arabic  poetry  and  quoted  also 

for  lexicographical,  genealogical,  geographical,  and  his- 
torical data.  There  is  some  fluctuation  in  the  sources 
between  al-^arkf  and  Sharer  as  well  as  between  al- 


KutSmf  and  ^utlmf;  in  addition,  there  is  some  dis- 
cussion whether  IjCatamT  is  the  correct  reading.  The 
form  given  here  has  the  best  authority.  Both  names 
are  kikabSy  his  real  name  being  al-WalTd  b.  al-Husayn, 
with  the  h/nyu  Abu  ’l-Mu^anna.  In  his  tribal  alTilia- 
tion  he  was  a Kalbf,  and  he  hailed  from  KQfa  {Trdtikt 
Bogpdadf  be,  278). 

Like  his  student  Ibn  al-Kalbr  he  is  best  char- 

acterised as  an  antiquarian  of  the  Arab  past.  Due  to 
his  wide  knowledge  in  the  Arab  “humanities”,  he  was 
called  to  Baghdad  by  al-Mansur  and  entrusted  with 
the  instmetion  of  the  future  caliph  al-Mahdi 
{ibid,  and  Ibn  al-AnbSrf,  JVk^Aa,  22,  cf  also  al-Mas*Qdr, 

Muruf,  vi,  251*6  - §§  2458-63). 

Being  an  akthdrif  he  is  frowned  upon  by  the  strict 
tradition  ists  (e.g.  Ibn  Ha^ar,  Usdn,  iu,  142-3);  but 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  early  scholars,  the 
two  branches  of  knowledge  have  not  yet  been  rigor- 
ously separated;  in  other  words,  he  should  not  have 
been  regarded  as  a tmikadditiii  at  all  (see  the  pertinent 
remarks  on  al-SharkT  and  similar  figures  in  S,  Leder, 

Korpus^  309-10),  He  is  credited  by  Ibn  Hadjar  with 
only  ten  kadllt&  anyway,  most  of  them  uum&iST. 

No  titles  of  books  by  al-^arkj  are  given  in  the 
sources.  Ibn  al-Nadlm  credits  him  with  a ks^tda  on 
gbarfb  “rare  words”  {FiPrisit  90  and  170  [the  latter  a 
list  of  such  ko^d^id]).  Most  of  the  extant  akbbdr  and 
other  text  units  arc  found  in  al-I^j^?*  ai-Bqydn  wa 
Ttat^fi  and  ui-Hi^awdn^  al-Tabari",  Ta^rfkk^  and  al- 
Ma$*udr,  see  the  respective  indices.  A field  in 

which  his  authority  is  often  invoked  is  the  aetiologies 
of  proverbs  (Scllheim,  Sprubmurter,  30-1,  99,  117,  136, 

140,  149).  In  a number  of  cases  his  stories,  ^ways 
weU  told,  deviate  from  other  explanations  of  the  same 
proverb. 

This  leads  us  to  another  aspect  of  his  personality: 
he  is  also  characterised  as  a story-teller  {sd^ib  jramar, 
in  Tu^tfth  Bogdiddd,  ix,  279,  and  cf  al-Ojahiz,  d/- 
Hapaufdn,  v,  302-3,  where  one  of  al-gharki ’s  stories  is 
characterised  as  “women*s  talk”  [mm  uAddtib  ai-nisd^'\). 

Fittingly,  Ibn  aJ-Nadfm  lists  him  among  the  compilers 
of  love-stories  [Fikrisi,  306).  Some  of  his  transmissions 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  creative  “transmissions”. 

This  phenomenon,  typical  of  early  akhbdns,  has  been 
analysed  and  evaluated  by  Leder  {Korpus,  308-14)  with 
regard  to  al-Haytham  b.  ‘Adr  (d.  207/822  [^.d.],  one 
of  the  scholars  who  transmitted  from  al-^arkl).  It  is 
not  meaningful  to  call  al-^arkl  an  impostor  (Blachere, 

HLA,  i,  126). 

Although  he  is  said  to  have  been  a transmitter  of 
poetry,  he  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  any 
specific  dfwdns.,  as  his  absence  from  the  relevant  dis- 
cussions in  Sezgin,  G45,  ii,  Blachdre,  HlA^  and  NSsir 
al-Dfn  al-Asad,  Miisddir  ai-f^dhi^^^  Cairo  1962, 

shows.  This  might  mean  that  his  poetry  transmission 
occurred  only  within  the  framework  of  his  ukiibdr. 

BibiiogTaphy:  1.  Sources  (in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  text).  Ibn  al-NadTm,  Fihristt  ed. 

Fliigel;  Ibn  Durayd,  Ishtikdk,  ed.  ^A.M.  Harun,  Cairo 
1378/1958,  index  (various  remarks  on  onomastic 
etymology);  Ibn  Kutayba,  ed.  Xh^rwat 

"Ufcafiha,  Cairo  I960,  539;  Marzub^f  Muktabas^g^^  COITI 
ed.  R.  Sellheim,  Wiesbaden  1964,  275-6;  Abu 
'l-Barakat  Ibn  aJ-AnbarF,  Mizbai  al-aiibbd%  ed.  Attia 
Amer,  Stockholm  1967;  Ibn  Hadjar,  lisdn  al-Tmzdn^ 

6 voIsh,  tlaydarabad  1 3 29-3 J;  Suyutf,  Afu^ir,  ed. 

M.A.  ^add  al-MawlI,  M.A.-F.  Tbr^im  and  *A.M. 
al-Bidjawf,  2 vols.,  Cairo  1378/1958,  ii,  347. 

2.  Studies.  S.  Leder,  Das  Korpus  al-H<^iam  L 
"^Adtf  Frankfurt  a.M.  1991,  index;  R.  Sellheim,  Dii 
kbusifch-arabisrbin  ^frirbwdrigrsamtniuti^^  The  Hague 
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1954;  R.  Blachere,  HLA^  i,  Paris  1952;  Ursula 

Sezgin,  Abu-Mi^naf,  Leiden  1971,  221;  F,  Sezgin, 
115,  also  ii,  26.  (W,P,  Heinujchs) 

SHARKIS,  an  Indian  dynasty  established  Jn  the 
dosing  yeai^  of  the  Bth/14th  century  with  I^awnpur, 
as  its  capital.  It  had  a life  span  of  about  one 
hundred  years  (796-901/1394-1495)  during  which  six 
rulers— Malik  Sarwar  Eh'^adja  Qjahan  (796-802/1394- 
99),  Malik  Mubarak  Shah  Karanfal  (802-4/1399- 
1401),  Shams  al-Din  Ibr^hrm  ^ah  (804-44/1401-40), 
Mahmud  Shah  (844-62/1440-67),  Muhammad  Sh5h 
(862-3/1457-8)  and  I^usayn  Shah  (863-901/1458-95)— 
exercised  authority. 

The  founder  of  the  SharkI  kingdom,  Malik  Sarwar 
[9^.11.],  was  a eunuch  in  the  service  of  Fiiiiz  Shah 
Tughluk  He  was  custodian  of  the  royal  jew- 
ellery and  (City  Superintendctit)*  Sultan 

Muhammad  Shah  entrusted  the  eastern,  districts  to 
him  and  conferred  the  tide  of  Msiik  (Lord  of 

the  East)  on  him.  Disturbed  conditions  helped  him  in 
extending  his  territory.  He  brought  all  the  rich  dis- 
tricts of  Uttar  Pradesh  under  his  control,  and  his 
authority  stretched  to  Tirhut  in  north  Bihar  and 
touched  the  boundary'  of  Nepal.  In  the  west,  l^n- 
nawsjj,  Bhodjpur  and  were  under  him.  Rulers 

of  gja^joagar  and  Bengal  were  his  feudatories.  Malik 
Sarwar  died  suddenly  in  Rabi'^  I 801 /November  1399 
after  a brief  reign  of  five  years  and  six  months,  but 
he  had  fimniy  planted  his  dynasty.  His  administrative 
talent  and  poetical  realism  were  extraordinary.  His 
patronage  of  scholars  made  Djawnpur  a veritable  cen- 
tre of  culture  and  learning. 

Malik  Mubarak  Shah  Karanfal,  who  succeeded 
Malik  Sarwar,  was  his  adopted  son.  According  to 
Yahya  Sirhindi,  he  was  a nephew  of  Khidr  Khan, 
the  founder  of  the  Sayyid  dynasty  but  some 

scholars  have  attributed  negroid  origin  to  him.  Soon 
after  his  accession,  he  had  to  face  an  invasion  of 
Mallu  Ikbal  but  he  successfully  pushed  him 

back.  Sometime  later  both  Sultan  Mahmud  Shah 
Tughluk  and  Mallu  Ikbal  marched  against  Djawnpur, 
Mubarak  set  out  to  face  the  invaders  but  died  sud- 
denly on  the  way. 

Mubarak’s  younger  brother,  Ibrahim,  who  succeeded 
him,  had  also  to  face  a Joint  attack  of  Mallu  Ikb^ 
and  Sultan  Mahmud  Shah.  Mahmud  occupied  the 
city  of  I^nnawdj  Ibrahim’s  efforts  to  retrieve 

the  fort  having  failed,  he  made  peace  with  Mahmud. 
The  Hindu  ruler  of  Tirhut  was  a tributary  of  the 
Sharkls.  In  1402  Malik  Arslan  attacked  and  killed  its 
Radja,  Ganesvara.  Ibrahim  installed  his  son  Kirti 
Singh  on  the  throne.  Later,  when  Kirn’s  son  Shiv 
Singh  turned  hostile,  Ibrahim  annexed  Tirhut.  In 
^umada  1 S09/October  1496,  Ibrahim  marched 
against  Kannaw^  and  conquered  it,  which  immensely 
enhanced  his  prestige.  Next  year,  in  ^umada  I 
8 10/ October  1407,  Ibrablm  marched  against  Dihh, 
but  when  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  QjutTifia  he 
heard  that  Sultan  Mu^fFar  of  GudJarat  was  mov- 
ing towards  Djawnpur.  He  hastily  turned  back.  In 
Muharram  8 1 7/ April  1414,  he  attacked  KalpI 
After  a feigned  retreat  he  reappeared  and  captured 
Mahoba  and  Ruth.  Iradj  was  then  conquered.  Ibrahim 
next  attacked  the  fort  of  ^aylchpur  with  naptha-hurl- 
ing engines  and  catapults.  The  garrison  became  ner- 
vous and  appealed  for  mercy,  Kadir  Khan  was  allowed 
to  rule  over  KalpT  on  accepting  the  suzerainty  of 
I^awnpur,  but  he  later  gave  up  this  allegiance  and 
conquered  Iradj. 

In  817/1414  Ibrahim  was  invited  by  Shaykh  Nur 
Ku|b-]  'Alam,  a distinguished  CishtI  saim  of  Bengal 


[see  fiisHTiVYA]  to  march  against  Radju  Ganesh  [f.y.] 
of  Din^diP^'^j  v/ho  had  established  himself  in  ElengaJ 
and  was  oppressing  the  Muslims  {MaAiiibdt-i  J^ur  Kutb-i 
ms.  author’s  personal  collection).  IbrSblm  set 
out  with  a strong  army.  GaneA  approached  Shay  lib 
Nur  ICutb-i  ^Alam  with  the  request  to  intercede.  TTie 
saint  agreed  to  his  request,  provided  that  his  younger 
son  accepted  Islam  and  that  Ganesh  promised  not  to 
harass  the  Muslims.  Ganesh’s  son  Qjuda  later  ascended 
the  throne  as  I^ialaJ  al-Dln. 

In  840/1437  Ibrahim  marched  against  the  Sayyid 
Muhammad  of  Dihll.  The  latter  sued  for  peace 

and  arranged  a matrimonial  alliance,  giving  his  daugh- 
ter, Brbi  RSdi^)  marriage  to  IbrahTm*s  son  Mahmud. 

Ibrahim  ^ar^  ruled  for  forty  years  until  his  son 
ascended  the  throne  in  844/1440,  with  the  title  of 
Mahmud  ^ah.  He  organised  an  attack  on  Bengal 
('Abd  al-Raiz^,  ii,  782-3),  but  when 

the  Timurid  §hah  Rukb  [^.u]  of  HarSt  sent  a mes- 
sage urging  him  to  refrain  from  this  attack,  he  gave 
up  the  idea. 

In  847/1443  Mahmud  ^ar^r  marched  against 
Naslr  Khan  of  Kaipl.  The  latter  abandoned  Mahmu- 
dabad  and  fled  to  Candcit  and  sought  the  help  of 
the  l^al^i  ruler  of  Malwa,  who  marched  (3  Sha^ban 
848/8  January  1444)  towards  Mat^mudabad  at  the 
head  of  a huge  army.  Several  indecisive  encounters 
took  place  between  the  two  armies,  but  eventually 
peace  was  concluded  and  the  Kha4il  ruler  returned 
to  MaJwa. 

Mahmud  Shah  was  deeply  interested  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  Dihif,  as  the  Sayyid  sultan  ‘Ala’  al-Dm 
^Alam  of  Dihly  was  his  wife^s  brother*  Hara-ssed 

by  his  nobles,  ^Ala*  al-Din  invited  Bahlul  Lodi  [see 
i,5i>Is]  from  Sirhind.  But  when  Bahlul  himself  as- 
sumed royal  authority,  Mah™d  ^arld*5  wife  pre- 
vailed upon  her  husband  to  attack  Dihii  and  dislt^ge 
Bahlul.  In  856/1452  he  accordingly  marched  against 
Dihlr.  But  after  a fierce  batde  at  Narela,  some  17 
miles  from  Dihll,  Mahmud  had  to  retreat.  In  838/ 

1454,  however,  he  did  capture  Dawa,  the  capital  of 

In  859/1455  a non-in tervenrion  treaty  was  reached 
between  the  LSdl  and  the  SharkI  sultans,  but  hardly 
a year  had  passed  before  hostilities  started  again. 

M^ mud’s  sudden  death  in  862/1453  was  a serious 
setback  to  ^arkl  power.  Blbl  R^djl  raised  his  eldest 
son  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Muhammad. 
Muhammad  endeavoured  to  patch  up  differences  with 
Dihll,  but  without  any  Lasting  effect,  and  he  fell  fight- 
ing at  Dalmaw.  Hb  successor  Sultan  IJusayn  entered 
into  a four-year  truce  with  Bahlul.  He  strengthened 
his  hold  over  Tirhut,  Orissa  and  Gwaliyar,  and  in 
872/1468  planned  an  attack  on  DihlL  The  battle 
fought  at  Gandwar  being  indecisive,  Husayn  Shah 
sought  the  support  of  Bayna  and  Mewat.  In  873/1469 
he  again  marched  against  Dihll,  but  was  forced  to 
take  to  flight,  leaving  behind  even  his  In 

875/1471  for  the  third  time  he  led  an  army  against 
Dihll  consisting  of  one  lakh  of  horsemen  and  a thou- 
sand elephants*  Through  the  mediation  of  Khan-i 
Djah^n  L^kll  peace  was  arranged  and  Husayn  |p  Qom 

returned  to  Ltawa.  Ignoring  his  pledged  word,  he  led 
his  armies  against  Dihll  several  more  times.  In  the 
fifth  campaign  he  was  initially  successful,  but  BahluFs 
army  made  a surprise  attack  which  turned  his  vic- 
tory into  complete  rout.  Driven  to  extremes,  Husayn 
turned  round  and  gave  battle  to  Bahlul  at  RS^hohar, 
sixteen  miles  from  Farmkhabad.  Ultimately,  peace  was 
concluded  and  both  sides  agreed  to  keep  to  their  old 
boundaries.  But  in  835/1480  he  marched  against  Dihll 
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a sixth  umc.  In  888/1483-84  Bahlul  captured  Djawn- 
pur,  but  out  of  generosity  to  a fallen  enemy,  allowed 
Husayn  to  retain  a small  tract  in  Cunar  which  had 
once  constituted  his  family  (Hdgir  In  897/1492. 

Husayn  fought  against  SUcandar  Lodi,  at  Kathgafh, 
but  was  defeated  and  had  to  flee  to  Bihar.  In  1494 
the  forces  of  Sikandar  and  Husayn  fought  a fierce 
battle  at  Benares,  in  which  Husayn  was  completely 
defeated.  He  fled  to  Coigong,  a depiendency  of  Lakh- 
nawti  in  Bengal.  The  ruler  of  LakhnawtF  received 
him  cordially  and  assigned  the  pargana  of  Coigong  to 
him  and  permitted  him  to  issue  his  ovm  currency. 
Sikandar  Lodl  stayed  in  Dj a wnpur  for  six  months  and 
destroyed  all  the  Shark!  buildings.  Sultan  Husayn  died 
in  911/1 505,  and  with  him  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
^arljJ  dynasty  disappeared.  Though  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  achieving  his  objectives,  his  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  mobilisation  of  resources  were  remarkable. 
He  never  took  any  defeat  as  final  but  carried  on  his 
struggle  against  the  Lddfs  till  the  last  moment.  Popular 
support  and  regional  loyalties  helped  him  in  his  pro- 
longed struggle.  He  was  also  a cultured  prince,  inter- 
ested in  the  fine  arts,  poetry  and  music. 

Under  the  ^arkfs,  Djawnpur  became  a renowned 
centre  of  culture  and  a rendezvous  of  scholars.  Timur’s 
invasion  drove  many  *uUxm&*  and  divines  to  seek  shel- 
ter in  Qjawnpur,  which  came  to  be  looked  u{>on  as 
a ddr  al-amdn  (Abode  of  Security).  Among  the  distin- 
guished scholars  of  Djawnpur  were  included  Shihab 
al-Din  Dawlatabadf  Mawlana  Ilih  Dad,  Kh’^'acjja 
Abu  ’l-Fath  and  others.  The  Cishd  saints  of  Djawnpur. 
Manikpur,  Kidaw^a,  Kalpf,  Kintur  and  Ira^j  played 
an  important  role  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  region. 
The  Kalandariyya,  the  Madariyya  and  the  Shattarivya 
silsilas  also  flourished  there,  and  Mahdaw!  dd*iras  [see 
MAHDAwIs]  came  to  be  established  there. 

The  architectural  achievements  of  the  SharkTs  were 
characterised  by  a synthesis  of  Muslim,  Djayn  and 
Hindu  traditions.  Malik  Sarwar  repaired  and  redesigned 
the  old  palace  of  V^i^aya  Candra  and  named  it  Badl* 
Manzil  (the  Wonderful  House).  He  enlarged  the  city 
of  djawnpur  and  named  it  Ddr  al-Surur  (the  Abode 
of  Bliss).  New  bazaars  were  added,  old  forts  were  re- 
paired, and  bridges,  gardens,  wells  and  tanks  were 
laid  out  by  the  ^ark!  rulers.  Bfb!  Raslif  ^ 

keen  interest  in  building  activity. 

Construction  of  mosques  on  a large  scale  as  a sym- 
bol of  Shark!  hegemony  and  political  prestige,  was  a 
distinct  feature  of  Shark!  policy.  When  Sikandar  Lod! 
thought  of  destroying  these  mosques,  his  real  inten- 
tion must  have  been  to  destroy  all  signs  of  Sb^trki 
prestige.  The  *uiamd*  prevented  him  from  going  that 
far.  Percy  Brown  has  rightly  observed,  “Had  not  ... 
Sikandar  Lodi  shown  his  implacable  enmity  towards 
the  last  of  the  Sharqi  kings  ...  by  ruthlessly  destroying 
or  mutilating  the  monuments  of  that  dynasty,  its  build- 
ings would  have  provided  a provincial  manifestation 
of  Indo-Islamic  architecture  ...”  {op.  cit.  in  Bibi^  42). 
The  most  outstanding  mosque  was  the  Afala  mosque 
which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Atala 
Devi,  and  concerning  it  Brown  remarks,  “in  the  design 
of  its  facade  the  Jaunpur  architects  have  combined 
artistic  sldll  with  remarkable  originality”  (i^w/.,  43). 

Bibliography:  1.  Sources.  YahyS  Sirhindi, 
Tifribh-i  Afubdrak'Sbdhi,  Calcutta  1931,  146,  150-5, 
159,  181-2;  Muhammad  Bihamid  Khan!.  T(fri(it-i 
Muimmmadiy  ms.  Rieu,  1 94a,  fols.  421-6,  450-9,  etc.; 
Ni?am  al-D!n  Bakh^!,  Tabakdt-i  Akbart^  Calcutta 
1911,  111,  274-89,  etc.;  *Abd  al-Razzak,  Matla*  al- 
sa^dayn,  cd.  Shaft*,  I^hore  1942,  ii,  782-3;  Rizk 
Allah  Mushtak!,  Wdk^dt-i  Aiu^tdldy  ms.  Rieu,  ii. 


820b,  fols.  229-30;  Nur  al-Hakk,  Z^bdat  al-tawdribhy 
ms.  Rieu,  1224b,  fols.  373  ff.;  Ni*mat  Allah,  Ta^rith-i 
Kbdn-i  Q^ahdnl  iva  mai^zon-i  Afghani.,  ms.  Bankipur, 
vi,  529;  Firishta,  Gulshan-i  Ibrdhimiy  Lucknow  1 864-5, 
ii,  596-601;  Muhammad  Kab!r,  Afsdna-i  ihdhdn^  ms. 

Rieu,  1243b,  fol.  29b;  ‘Abd  al-Kadir  Bada’Qn!, 
Muntahhab  al-taxvdribhy  Ciilcutta  1 863-9;  *Abd  al-Hakk 
Muhaddi(h,  Aktbdr  al-aiJ^ydr^  Dihl!  1309/1891-2. 

2.  Studies.  A.  Fiihrer  and  E.  Smith,  The  Sharqi 
architecture  of  Jaunpur  ^ Arch.  Survey  of  India,  Calcutta 
1889;  Muhammad  Fas!h  al-Dm,  The  Sharqi  monuments 
of  Jaunpur y Allahabad  1 908;  P.  Brown,  Indian  archi- 
tecture  {Islamic  period\  1968;  A.  Cunningham,  in  Archae- 
ological Surv^  Reporty  xi,  Calcutta  1 880;  [^jayr  al-Din 
Muhammad,  ^awnpur-ndmOy  Djawnpur  1878;  Nur 
al-Dm,  Ta4iaUi-yi  nury  Djawnpur  1889-90;  M.M. 

Saeed,  The  Sharqi  sultanate  of  Jaunpury  Karachi  1972; 
idem,  Tadbkira  moihdyikb-i  Shirdz-i  Hind  (Urdu), 

Lahore  1985;  K.A.  Nizami,  in  Habib  and  Nizami 
(cds.),  A comprehensive  history  of  India,  v.  See  also 
pj[A WNPUR.  (K.A.  Nizami) 

al-SHARKIYY A.  a traditional  name  for  the  east- 
ern area  of  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  [see  *umAn], 
now  the  official  Eastern  Region  of  the  Sultanate,  which 
lies  in  the  inland  region  of  Eastern  Ha^jar,  north- 
west of  j^a*lan  and  north  of  the  Wahiba  Sands  (see 
Wilkinson,  Watery  14,  Fig.  5).  The  main  towns  of  the 
region  are  Ibra,  the  largest,  and  Samad,  al-Mudayb!, 

SinSw  and  al-KSbil.  The  whole  area  is  a sandy  plain 
interspersed  with  wadis. 

Today,  the  official,  extended  region  of  al-Sharkiyya 
is  made  up  of  thirteen  provinces  {wildydt),  including 
Ibra,  Bid(d)iyya,  al-Kabil  and  al-Mu<^ayb!  and  also 
Qia*lan  Ban!  Bu  Hasan,  pja*l&n  Ban!  Bu  *Al!  and 
the  port  and  centre  of  ship-building,  Sur,  plus  even 
the  island  of  al-Ma.s!ra 

Ibra  is  reckoned  to  have  23  villages  and  a popu- 
lation of  30,000.  It  contains  the  regional  government 
offices  and  has  a thriving  commercial  life.  Al-Kabil 
has  16  villages  and  a total  population  of  about  30,000. 

It  is  famed  for  its  religious  learning  and  horseman- 
ship. Apart  from  its  ship-building,  $ur,  with  its  approx- 
imately 70,000  inhabitants,  is  famed  for  its  woodcarving 
and  the  manufacture  of  doors,  as  well  as  daggers, 
jewellery  and  woven  fabrics.  The  whole  region,  as  in 
all  regions  of  northern  *Uman,  is  scattered  with  large 
and  impressive  strongholds  and  fortresses. 

Bibliography:  For  the  traditional  area  of  al- 
Shar[uyya.  see  J.C.  Wilkinson,  Water  and  tribal  settle- 
ment in  south-east  Arabia,  Oxford  1977,  14,  Fig.  .5. 

The  map  also  shows  the  extended  region  with  the 
addidonal  areas  mentioned  above.  See  also  idem. 

The  Irruxmate  tradition  of  Oman,  Cambridge  etc.  1987, 
especially  262  IT.  Useftd,  too,  are  Ministry  of  Inform- 
auon,  Sultanate  of  Oman  throughout  20  years — the  promise 
and  the  Julfilmenty  Oman  1989,  and  Ministry  of 
Information,  Oman — the  modem  state,  Oman  n.d. 

(G.R.  Smith) 

al-SHARKJYYA.  the  name  of  a kura  and  of 
a province  (formerly,  ^atrw/,  now  mudlriyya)  in  Egypt. 

1.  The  kura  of  al-Sharlpyya  which  replaced  the 
Byzantine  pagarchy  of  Aphroditopolis,  waS|.^giof  Qom 

few  districts  which  received  an  Arabic  name;  the  lat- 
ter is  explained  by  its  situation  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
which  lay  immediately  south  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  al-Fustat.  The  first  capital  of  the  kura,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  Angina 
(Antinbc),  but  the  small  number  (17)  of  villages  in  the 
kura  of  al-Sharkiyya  allows  us  to  suppose  that  the  next 
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kura,  Dallas  (Nilopolis)  or  at  least  al-Kays  (Kynopolis) 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  The  capital  of  the  kUra 
was  very  probably ^Jiince  one  of  the  censuses 
quoted  by  al-Malaizf  gives  it  in  addition  the  name 
of  Atfthiyya. 

In  the  Fatimid  division  into  provinces,  there  was  a 
province  of  al-At(Tbiyya>  larger  than  the  old  kura  (50 
villages  at  the  time  of  Ibn  al-Djl^Sn). 

In  the  time  of  the  governors  of  the  caliphs,  the 
kura  of  aJ-Sharldyya  enjoyed  at  times  a certain  pros-  I 
perity.  On  account  of  an  epidemic  of  plague,  *Abd  al-  I 
Aziz  b.  Marwan  transferred  the  government  offices 
to  Hulwan;  a litde  later  and  for  the  same  reason 
another  governor  transferred  them  to  Askur  (or  Sukur) 
towards  the  south.  To  the  north  of  the  kura  lie  the 
quarries  of  Tura. 

Bibliography:  See  the  art.  atfIh;  Kindi,  ed. 
Guest,  index,  643;  J.  Maspero  and  G.  Wict,  Mate- 
riaux  pour  servir  a la  geogr.  de  I’^^pUy  in  MIFAO^ 
xxxvi,  22,  112,  173,  175,  177,  180-2,  184,  185; 
MakrTzI,  Khitat^  ed.  MIFAOy  iv,  18,  v,  ch.  xi,  § 2. 

2.  The  Eastern  province  of  the  Delta  of  | 
Egypt,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  province  of  al-  ^ 
Dakahliyya  and  bordered  towards  its  south-west  point 
by  that  of  Kalyubiyya. 

The  present  area  of  the  mudiriyya  of  al-Sharkiyya 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  following  pagarchies  of  the 
Byzantine  epoch,  divisions  retained  by  the  Arabs  under 
the  name  of  kura\  Bubaste  (Basta),  Arabia  (TarSbiya) 
and  Pharbailhos  (Farbayt).  The  Delta  was  at  this  umc 
divided  into  three  large  divisions,  not  administrative 
in  character,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  historians: 
the  Hawf  al-Qbarbi  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Rosetta 
arm,  whilst  the  Bajn  al-RTf  applied  to  the  territory 
lying  between  this  arm  and  that  of  Damietta.  All  the 
land  which  extended  to  the  east  of  the  latter  district 
was  called  the  Hawf  al-SbarkJ  and  it  is  probably  this 
name  which  gave  rise  to  that  of  al-Sharkiwa.  The  Hawf  | 
al-^arkr  included  11  or  12  kura%  and  529  villages.  • 
At  the  time  of  the  division  into  provinces  under  I 
the  FSpmids  the  Hawf  al-Sharki  included  tho.se  of  | 
al-Sbarldyya.  of  al-Murt^iyya,  of  al-Dakahliyya  and  i 
of  al-Abw5niyya.  Thus  delimited,  the  province  of  al-  j 
Shatkiyya,  which  extended  farther  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  the  direction  of  Cairo,  still  included  452 
towns  and  villages  (the  three  other  provinces  together 
accounted  for  165).  It  brought  annually  to  the  treas- 
ury 694,121  dinars.  The  southern  pan  of  al-Sharkiyya 
was  separated  from  it  in  715/1315  at  the  dmc  of  the 
survey  of  al-Malik  al-NSsir  Muhammad,  and  received 
the  name  of  al-Kalyubiyya.  From  this  time,  the  prov- 
ince of  Sbarldyya  must  have  shown  little  variation. 
Thus  reduced  it  contained,  according  to  Ibn  al-Dji^an. 
380  towns  and  villages  and  the  taxes  were  valued  at 
1,41 1,875  dinSrs.  The  capital  was  Bilbays  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  it  was  also  in  this  town  that  the  Turkish 
Kdshif  resided.  It  was  only  during  the  19th  century 
that  ZakSzfk  supplanted  Bilbays. 

Through  the  province  of  al-Sharkiyya  passed  Trajan’s 
canal  {Traianius  potamos)  which  connected  the  Nile  with  I 
the  Red  Sea  via  Lake  TimsSh  and  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

In  order  to  supply  the  Holy  Cities  of  the  Hi^^az  with  j 
Egyptian  cereals,  the  canal  was  renovated  in  23/  i 
643-4  by  ‘Amr  b.  al-*A?  during  the  reign  of  the  caliph  j 
‘Umar,  whence  its  name  of  Canal  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  amir  al~mu*mmin).  Having  been 

silted  up,  the  canal  was  reopened  by  the  Fatimid 
caliph  al-Hakim  {al-kboli^  al-hdkimt).  In  al-MakrTzf’s 
time  it  had  almost  disappeared  {^itat,  i,  302  f.). 

In  Mamluk  times,  many  of  the  villages  of  the 
Sbarldyya  province  were  granted  as  iktd*s  to  Bedouin  | 


chiefs;  the  settlement  of  Bedouins  is  reflected  up  to 
this  day  by  the  local  dialects  (cf  TUbinger  Atlas  des  Vor- 
deren  Orients,  TAVO^  maps  A,  viii,  12,  B,  vii,  13,  and 
B,  viii,  13).  The  modem  province  {mw^r^ya)  of  al- 
Sharkiyya  (capital,  Zak^zlk)  covers  4,702  km^;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  in  1897,  749,130;  in  1960, 

1,820,000;  and  in  1966,  2,125,000. 

Bibliography:  J.  Maspero,  Organ,  milit.  de  Vfgypte 
byzantine,  28-9,  135-7;  Makrfzi,  KhUat.  i,  333-9,  iii, 

224-6,  iv,  85-7;  Maspero  and  Wiet,  Maieriaux,  xxxvi, 
index,  see  esp.  45,  1 12;  KalkasbandT,  Subh  al^a^shd, 
iv,  27,  66,  69-70,  xiv,  376-8;  Qiiatremcre,  Mm.  sur 
l^Egypte,  ii,  190-5,  212-14;  Hartmann,  in  ^DMG^ 

Ixx,  48.5-7,  ‘Air  Pasha  Mubarak,  al~l^itat  al-dia- 
dida,  xix,  52-61  (irrigation  canals  of  the  province); 

M.  Ramzl,  al-Kdmus  al-diughrdjt  li  *l-bildd  al-mi^riyya, 
ii/1,  63-164;  H.  Halm,  Ag^pten  ruich  den  mamluJdschen 
LehensregLStem,  Wiesbaden  1979-82,  ii,  596-704. 

(G.  Wiet-[H.  Halm]) 

al-SHARRAT  (“the  manufacturer  of  string  from 
palm-librc”,  di^t)y  AbC  ‘Abd  AllAh  Muhammad  b.  Mu- 
hammad B.  ‘AvsiON,  son  of  a mudiahid,  slain  in  battle 
which  the  Spaniards  at  al-Ma‘mura  (al-Mahdiyya  = 

San  Miguel  de  Ultramar)  was  bom  at  Fas  in  1035/ 

1625-6  and  died  there  in  1109/1697  after  having 
adopted  Sufism.  He  is  credited  with  the  authorship 
of  a hagiographical  collection,  but  this  has  sometimes 
been  disputed  by  his  compatriots;  this  is  al-Rawd  al- 
*dtir  al-artfds  bi-ahbbdr  al-sdlihin  min  ahl  fds.  According 
to  al-Kattanr,  it  was  really  the  work  of  Muhammad 
al-‘Arabr  al-KSdirT.  In  it  among  the  biographies  is  a 
synopsis  of  the  mandkib  of  99  saints  of  Fas  dating  for 
the  most  part  from  the  1 0th- 1 1th/ 16th- 17th  centuries. 

They  are  all  included  again  in  the  Salwat  al-anjds. 

There  is  a manuscript  of  this  work  dated  1203/1788 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Gcncrale  of  Rabat,  no.  389. 

Bibliography:  I^dirT,  Nadk^  al-mathdnl,  lith.  FSs 
1310,  ii,  161;  Katt^nf,  Salu>at  al-anjds,  lith.  F^  1316, 
i,  8 and  ii,  347;  R.  B;issct,  Rtcherches  bibliographiques, 

32,  no.  86;  E.  Levi-Proven^al,  Les  historiens  des  Chorfa, 

Paris  1922,  280-3.  (E.  Lkvi-Provenpal) 

SHARSHAL.  conventional  French  form  Chcrchell, 
a town  of  Algeria,  the  chef-lieu  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  al-AsnSm  (formerly  Orleans- 
ville).  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Miliana  mas.sif, 

95  km/60  miles  to  the  west  of  Algiers,  in  long.  2° 

29*  E.,  lat.  36®  37'  N.  The  estimated  |x>pulauon  in 
1994  was  22,000  (in  1930,  ca.  5,.500,  including  1,500 
Europeans).  The  town  is  built  on  a plateau  a kilo- 
metre broad  lying  between  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
wooded  hills,  the  outer  buttresses  of  the  massif  of  the 
Banu  Man^sir,  in  the  south.  The  calcareous  rocks  of 
the  plateau  provide  excellent  building  materials,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  humidity  of  the  climate  are 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  produce.  The 
surrounding  country  is  covered  with  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. The  harbour,  sheltered  from  the  west  winds 
by  a little  island  and  from  the  ea.st  winds  by  Ca[>e 
Tizirine  is  small  but  safe. 

History.  The  advantages  of  the  site  of  Sharshal 
were  remarked  in  very  early  times.  The  Phoenicians 
had  a trading  station  here  called  lol,  which  Qom 

passed  to  the  Carthaginians.  After  the  Second  Punic 
War,  lol  became  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Mauretania. 

Placed  on  the  throne  of  Mauretania  in  25  B.C.  by 
Augustus,  King  Juba  II  gave  the  town  the  name  of 
Caesarea  and  adorned  it  with  monuments  and  works 
of  art.  When,  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  successor 
of  Juba,  Mauretania  had  been  annexed  to  the  em- 
pire the  town  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a Roman 
colony  (Colonia  Claudia  Cae.sarea)  and  was  the  capital 
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of  the  province  of  Mauretinta.  It  was  considerably 
extended  and  in  the  second  centur/  A.D.  had  per- 
haps 40,000  inhabitants  uLcveau  and  Pellet,  1984). 
Its  walls  were  about  5 miles  round.  Having  previ- 
ously lost  its  importance  by  the  partition  of  the 
two  Mauretanias  in  the  rime  of  Diocletian;,  it  was 
burned  during  the  rebellion  of  Firmus  (371)  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century  was  sacked  by  the 
Vandals. 

The  Byzantines  reoccupied  it  in  585  but  never 
restored  to  it  its  past  prosperity;  at  a date  which  b 
not  accurately  known,  but  probably  in  the  early  years 
of  the  8th  century  A.D*,  Caesarea  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  The  harbour  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Ibn  flaw^al  {D^icnptian  4$  VAjtiqm,  tr.  dc  Slane,  in  JA 
[1842],  184).  In  the  time  of  al^Bakri  {MasaUk,  tr.  de 
Slane,  Algiers  1913,  165)  it  was  in  ruins.  According 
to  this  author  there  was  nothing  left  at  Sh^rshaJ  but 
an  **anchorage  commanded  by  an  enormous  town  of 
ancient  buildings  and  still  inhabited”.  Al-Bakri,  how- 
ever, mentions  the  exbtence  of  several  ribdis  where  a 
large  crowd  of  people  assembled  every  year*  Al-IdiiTsv 
describes  ^arghal  as  a town  of  small  extent  but  well 
populated  (tr.  Dozy  and  de  Goeje,  103).  The  sur* 
rounding  country  was  occupied  by  Bedouin  families 
who  devoted  themselves  to  catde-rearing,  to  growing 
vines  and  figs,  and  they  harvested  more  wheat  and 
barley  than  they  could  consume.  These  circumstances 
explain  the  raid  made  on  the  town  by  the  Normans 
of  Sicily  in  U 44,  According  to  Leo  Africanus,  D^cription 
ik  PAj^ue,  Bk.  iv,  ed.  Scheffer,  iii,  52,  the  town  was 
continuously  inhabited  during  the  five  centuries  that 
followed  the  Arab  conquest. 

During  this  period,  Shaikh al  was  held  in  turn  by 
the  various  dynasties  which  disputed  the  possession  of 
central  Maghrib,  After  the  disruption  of  die  Aimohad 
empire,  it  feU  to  the  ‘Abd  al-Wadids  of  Tlemcen,  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Marfnicb  in  700/1300,  became 
a part  of  the  ephemeral  kingdom  founded  about 
750/1350  by  the  Awlad  Mandit  and  ultimately  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  Zayy^ds  in  the  reign  of 
Abu  Thlbit.  In  the  9th/l5ih  century,  fugitive  Moors 
from  Spain  settled  here  in  large  numbers  and  built 
2,000  houses  (according  Co  Leo  Africanus,  loc.  cit.]. 
The  newcomers  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture  and 
industry,  especially  to  silk  growing,  and  commerce, 
but  also  to  piracy*  In  the  first  years  of  the  1 0th/ 1 6th 
century  a Turkish  corsair  named  Kara  Hasan  setded 
at  Marshal  but  was  put  to  death  by  Arudi 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  and  placed  a gar- 
rison in  it.  Temporarily  liberated  from  the  authority 
of  the  Turks  as  a result  of  the  defeat  of  Khayr  al- 
Dm  [g,if*]  by  the  Kabyles,  the  people  of  Sharsh^  had 
again  to  recognise  the  Turkish  government  and  this 
time,  definitively,  in  934/1528.  An  attempt  made  by 
the  Spanish  to  seize  the  town  and  make  it  a base  of 
operations  against  Algiers  failed  in  1531* 

During  the  Turkish  period,  ^ar^al  simply  stag- 
nated.  The  population  never  exceeded  2,500-3,000  in- 
habitants, occupying  a limited  part  of  the  old  town. 
The  depredations  wrought  by  the  corsairs  who  sal- 
lied out  from  it  led  to  its  bombardment  by  Duquesnes 
in  1682*  Turkish  authority  was  represented  by  a ka^id, 
aided  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs  by  a coun- 
cil of  six  notables  and  supported  by  a garrison  estab- 
lished some  distance  south  on  the  Wadf  al-Hashim. 
The  mainstay  of  Turkish  power,  however,  was  the 
Marabout  famdy  of  the  Ghubrrnf,  whose  ancestors 
had  come  from  Morocco  at  the  end  of  the  1 0th/ 1 6th 
century  and  who  had  acquired  considerable  influence 
throughout  this  region.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 


century,  the  Turks  quarrelled  with  them*  Al-iJ^didi 
b,  ^Awda  al-Ghubrmr  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
the  Dey,  and  his  relatives  had  to  take  re^ge  in  al- 
Dahra* 

The  disappearance  of  Turkish  government  in  1830 
enabled  the  Ghubrlnrs  to  return  to  Sharshai  and 
become  masters  of  the  province.  But  they  found  their 
influence  availed  by  that  of  another  Marabout  fam- 
ily, that  of  the  Brakna  who  lived  among  the  Banu 
Manirir.  Finally,  'Abd  al-Jtadir  who  had  established 
a at  Miiyana,  forced  the  people  of  Shar^al  to 

submit  to  him.  He  tried  to  use  the  harbour  for  an 
attempt  to  revive  piracy.  An  attack  by  a Marshal  cor- 
sair on  a French  warship  decided  the  Governor- 
General  Valec  to  occupy  the  town  in  1840  and  to 
establish  there  a colony  of  a hundred  European  fam- 
ilies. The  new  settlement  prospered  rapidly,  and  by 
1850  had  over  a thousand  inhabitants*  They  began 
the  development  of  the  countryside  around  and  this 
has  been  steadily  continued, 

^ar^al  has  lived  through  difficult  times,  but  not 
without  handing  on  to  posterity  authentic  traditions 
and  typically  urban  values.  The  eclipses  of  its  pros- 
perity have  always  been  aggravated  by  the  distance 
and  the  eccentric  positions  of  the  successive  capitals 
of  the  central  Maghrib,  from  T^art  to  Tlemcen, 
putting  up  with  the  ephemeral  'AsHir  [^.e*]  or  the 
inaccessible  KaFat  Ban!  filarnmad  [g,£),] , and  even 
Bi^aya  or  Bougie.  The  present  capital,  Algiers,  has 
not  favoured  upheavals. 

The  long-lastingness  of  the  town’s  traditions,  and 
also  tlie  stability  of  its  population,  are  well-underUned 
by  the  role  of  the  ^ubrTnTs  and  Brakna,  out  of 
whom  have  arisen  the  present-day  elite,  such  as  the 
two  B6larbi  physician  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  (Sari,  1908,  225)*  From  1943  to  1945, 
was  the  seat  of  the  ^ole  Speciale  Militaire 
Fran^aise  of  St.  Cyr. 

The  present  wave  of  urbanisation  has  given  rise  to 
an  unprecedented  population  increase,  reaching  22,000 
in  1993  as  against  2,237  in  1954, 

Bibliography:  S.  Gsell,  Chgr^hel’Tipazay  Algiers 
1896;  Guin,  Notke  sur  la  /amiiie  dts  Ghobrini  dt  Clmchd^ 
in  /?ff*  AJt.  (1873);  B.  de  Vermeuil  and  J*  Bugnot, 

Etgukies  kistoriques  sur  h Afauretank  chanenne,  in  Rev. 

AJr.  (1870);  Shaw,  Tramk^  ch.  vii;  M.  Bouchenaki, 

Ckis  dAlghie^  Algiers  1978;  Ph.  Leveau  and 

J.-G.  Pellet,  UaRmmkiiion  m fou  de  CmsGr€a  de  Mau- 
numk  et  Paquedue  de  Cherchell^  Paris  1984;  Dj.  Sari, 

L*un  des  premiers  ei  btiilants  medecim  ek  PAig^  ran- 
ieft^foraine^  in  C7^  xxxvii-xxx\iii,  225-3. 

(G.  Yveil-[Dj.  Sari]) 

SHART  (pis.  shttFul,  literally,  “condition”* 

1,  In  Islamic  law*  Here,  it  has  the  sense  of 
“condition,  term,  stipulation”.  The  term  has 
two  major  connotations.  Generally,  it  denotes  that 
which  does  not  partake  in  the  quiddity  of  a thing 
but  upon  which  the  existence  of  that  thing  hinges. 

Ritual  cleansing  (tidiara),  Ibr  instance,  is  not  a con- 
stitutive part  of  prayer  but  it  is  a condition  for 

its  validity.  In  legal  theory  {usul  signifies  QQpp| 

a condition  in  verifying  ^e  ratio  the  HUa.  SkdH 

requires  the  ruling  {fiuhd)  to  be  non-existent  when  this 
conditiori  docs  not  obtain,  and  it  does  not  necessitate 
the  presence  of  the  ruling  when  this  condition  is  pre- 
sent; for  if  there  is  a relationship  of  entailment  between 
the  condition  and  the  ruling,  then  the  condition  is 
deemed  to  be  its  ratio  iegis^  which  it  is  not.  Since  rit- 
ual cleansing  is  a prerequisite  {“  condition)  for  the 
validity  of  prayer,  prayer  would  be  invalid  when  cleans- 
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ing  docs  not  obtain.  Conversely,  ntu^  cleansing  may  | 
be  %'alid  when  prayer  may  not.  , 

The  r^me  distinction  between  the  constitutive  ole-  i 
merits  of  a thing  and  that  upon  which  the  thing  and  ' 
its  validity  depend  is  likewise  maintained  in  the  area 
of  substantive  law  (Juru^).  Here,  denotes  the  gen- 
eral prerequisites  for  the  validity  of  a legal  actj  as 
opposed  to  its  essential  elements  sing.  mAn). 

Witnessing,  for  instance,  is  a condition  for  conclud- 
ing matrimonial  contracts,  but  it  is  not  a constitutive 
pan  of  it,  as  is  offer  and  acceptance  {it^ab  and  ^abul). 

In  contracts,  the  tenri  has  another  specialised  mean- 
ing, namely,,  term,  condition  or  reservation.  The  inser- 
tion of  these  in  agreements  may  be  necessary  for  the 
agreement  to  be  valid,  as  we  have  seen.  If  they  con- 
tradict the  established  law,  they  render  the  agreement 
void.  A contractuaJ  term  that  nullifies  an  agreement 
is  any  term  that  runs  counter  to  the  otherwise  estab- 
lished conditions  of  the  agreement  and  that  intends 
to  benefit  one  of  the  parries  to  the  agreement  to  the 
exception  of  the  other(s).  A well-known  cpiion  in  con* 
tracts  is  Hijfar  al-^ori,  which  is  the  agreement  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  bestow  on  one  or  both  of  them 
the  right  to  rescind  the  contract  within  a certain 
period  of  6me.  The  majority  opinion  allows  for  three 
days,  whereas  the  minority  one  allows  four. 

In  its  plural  form,  the  term  is  normatively  used  to 
denote  legal  formularies.  iSfiurfit  thus  refers  to  a wide 
variety  of  prescribed  model  documents  used  in  legal 
transactions  including  sales,  securities,  agency,  part- 
nership, Joans,  bankruptcy,  preemption,  rent,  agricul- 
tural leases,  bequests,  inheritance,  custody,  oaths, 
aquittances,  interdiction,  dowry,  marriage,  divorce,  reli- 
gious conversion,  homicide  and  penal  injuries-  A spe- 
cialised genre  eventually  developed  for  the  puipose  of 
pro\iding  jurists  with  legally- watertight  formulae.  The 
authors  and  compilers  of  these  formularies  became 
known  as  the  shurutij^un  (mainly  in  the  HanafT  and 
^afi^r  schools),  (in  the  Malikr  school), 

and  hitidb.  The  H^riafi  scholars  seem  to  have  played 
a special  role  in  the  creation  of  s^urai  literature  in 
the  early  period.  Later  on,  the  and  Malikr 

contribution  to  the  further  development  of  the  genre 
was  no  less  significant.  The  Hanbalr  legists,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  appear  to  have  devoted  much 
energy  to  this  literature. 

Although  the  Kurian  and  the  Sunna  enjoin  the 
writing  down  of  transactions,  the  Muslim  (urisls  gen- 
erally did  not  consider  written  documents  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  validity  of  a transaction,  in  fact,  the 
written  instrument  needs  only  to  be  duly  attested  by 
witnesses  in  order  for  it  to  be  valid.  Conversely,  with- 
out a written  document,  an  oral  contract  attested  by 
witnesses  is  deemed  both  sufficient  and  valid.  None- 
theless, in  practical  terms,  the  writing  down  of  trans- 
actions was  highly  recommended,  for  it  constituted 
a safeguard  against  distortion,  misrepresentation  and 
forgetfulness,  ^l  of  which  were  causes  for  litigation. 

In  the  tight  of  the  controversy  about  the  corre- 
spondence, or  lack  of  it,  between  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice in  Islamic  law,  modem  scholarship  draws  a 
distinction  between  model  formuiarics  and  those  which 
were  used  in  practice.  The  former  appear  in  the 
manuals,  compiled  in  a more  or  less  formal  fashion 
by  the  jurists,  often  with  commentaries  and  annota- 
tion. The  latter  are  found,  in  archives  and  documcn* 
tary  collections.  While  these  contain  details  of  social 
and  economic  significance,  including  specific  informa- 
tion about  the  objects  being  sold,  rented,  bequeathed 
or  otherwise,  as  weD  as  about  the  indi'.'iduaJs  who 
were  parties  to  them,  model  documents  appear  as 


abstracted  formulas,  dissociated  from  any  specific  con- 
text and  having  little  more  than  strictly  legal  signifi- 
cance. Their  seemingly  idealistic  nature  may  lead  one 
to  think  that  a gap  separated  them  from  the  realities 
of  judicial  practice.  However,  ample  evidence  suggests 
that  the  relationship  between  model  documents  and 
documents  used  in  judicial  practice  was  dialectical: 
the  former  were  ultimately  drawn  from  the  latter,  no 
doubt  with  some  alterations  and  improvements,  includ* 
ing  the  omission  of  real  names  and  objects  involved 
in  the  transaction.  The  purpose  behind  the  changes 
made  in  the  actual  documents  was  not  only  to  m^e 
them  legally  watertight  but  also  to  provide  the  notary 
and  the  public  with  ready-made  formularies  to  serve 
in  legal  transactions.  Thus  documents  in  judicial  prac- 
tice were  appropriated  from  model  documents,  and 
these  in  turn  were  drawn  from  the  world  of  practice. 

Bibliographjf:  For  the  definition  of  the  term  in 
legal  theory  and  positive  law,  see  TaharrawT, 
istildhdt  2 vok.,  Calcutta  1862,  i,  752-3; 

Ahmadnagari,  4 vols.,  HaydarSbSd 

1911-12,  ii,  212-13;  Badjr,  id-Hudud  ft  ed. 

N.  Hammad,  Beirut  1973,  60;  al-SharTf  ai-Djurdj5nr. 

Cairo  1938,  1 1 0-1  1.  On 

sec  Halabi,  MuUa^d  d-^bhuT^  2 vols.,  ^irut  1989, 
ii,  10.  Some  of  the  important  works  containing 
model  diurut:  Tah^wl,  jftT.  ai-Shvrd  ai-kabh,  ed. 

J.  Wakin,  Albany  1972;  idem,  a/-jqgifr,  ed. 

R.  Ozadj^j  Ba^idad  1974;  Ibn  aJ-MunlsIf,  Tmtbth 
al-fyukkUm^  Tunis  1988;  al-^aykh  al-Niaam  et  aL, 
al-Famwd  al-hmdiyya,  6 vok.,  Beirut  1980,  vi,  160- 
389;  Ibn  Abi  "l-Dam,  K.  Adab  al-keidd\  ed.  M.  ^Ata\ 

Beirut  1 987,  367-462;  Asyfltr,  ^awdhir  d-^kdd^  ed. 

M.  al-Fi^f,  2 vols.,  Cairo  1955;  TulaytulT,  al-Mukm^ 
ft  *iini  d-sht^riii,  ed.  F.  Sadaba,  Madrid  1994.  Studies 
on  ^uruf  and  on  the  relationship  between  practice 
and  doctrine  are:  E.  Tyan,  Le  nptariat  et  U de 

ba  pfetwe  par  ecrii  dans  h praHgue  du  dr&d  musubnan, 
in  Annaks  de  r^ole  Fran^aisg  dg  Droit  de  B^outh^  ii 
(1945),  1-99,  Wael  Hallaq,  Shurut  works  aiid 

the  dialecdc  of  doctrine  and  praetkey  in  IsUrnik  Law  and 
Society  ii  (1995).  (Waei.  B.  Hallaq) 

2.  In  philosophy.  Here,  it  has  the  sense  of  the 
logical  term  “hypothesis,  condition”.  In  Arabic  logic, 
the  term  is  firmly  bound  up  with  propositional  thought, 
and,  with  starlfay  constitutes  an  equivalent  to  the 
Aristotelian  Greek  ujtoOeon;.  Of  course,  the  unique 
Kur*anic  usage  of  the  root  has  no  connotations  of 
formal  Greek  logic,  referring  rather  to  *kigns”  or 
"tokens”  of  the  I..ast  Day  {al-Sdd!}  (XLVII, 

IB)  in  a single  verse.  Furthermore,  Lane  (s.v.  ^arafa) 
show®  very  dearly  that  one  of  the  earliest  secular 
senses  of  the  Arabic  root  lay  in  commerce  rather  than 
I philosophy  or  logic.  However,  by  the  time  of  al- Farabi 
the  Arabic  term  and  its  cognates  had  devel- 
oped considerably  in  logical  sophistication.  The  inter- 
est which  had  developed  in  conditional  syllogisms 
constituted  a legacy  from  Stoic  thought.  Rescher  has 
stressed  the  considerable  attention  paid  by  the  Baghdad 
School  to  the  syllogism  in  its  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totlek  logical  works;  noteworthy  here  were  the  trea- 
ties of  Abu  Matta  and  al-Farabt  himselfj3^e  ||-  COITI 

latte  rk  preferred  term  for  "syllogism”  was  which 

came  to  be  the  standard  rendering  of  the  Aristotelian 
^Ihgiimos^  AJ-FSr|.bT  made  a distinction  between  the 
"attributive"  or  "predicative”  syUogism  {k9>ds  hamii}y 
and  the  "conditional”  or  "hypothetical”  ^llogism 

The  latter  was  further  divided  into  “conjunc- 
tive” and  "disjunctive”  {ai-^iyds  ai-sFarti  ai-muUani  and 
ai-k^ds  ai-^artt  ai-muTifddl)*  Ibn  SinS.  followed  al- 
FarSbrk  terminology  in  distinguishing  between  hamU 
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and  sharfi  propositions,  and  also  identified  tv^o  basic 
kinds  of  conditional  proposition  as  “conjunctive*’  {mut- 
Uifila)  and  “disjunctive”  ijnunfanla).  It  is  clear  that  the 
conditional  syllogism  was  of  considerable  interest  to 
mediaeval  Muslim  logicians  in  the  Islamic  West  as 
well;  as  R.  ArnaJdez  reminds  us  (£/'“'  art.  Manfik)^  the 
^llhirf  Ibn  Hazm  devoted  some  space  to  this  topic, 
although  the  Arabic  terminology  which  he  employed 
to  divide  up  conditional  propositions,  as  adumbrated 
by  Amaldez,  differed  somewhat  from  that  of  aJ-Farabf 
and  Ibn  Sfna  outlined  above. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  £/'  art.  Short  and  the  EP  art.  Aianfik):  Soheil 
M.  Afnan,  A philosophical  lexicon  in  Persian  and  Arabic^ 
Beirut  1969  (esp.  s.v.  qiyds)\  FarSbl,  Risdlat  al-Kyiy, 
J.  Lameer,  A I- Farabi  Aristotelian  yllogistics:  Greek 

theoy  and  Islamic  practiccy  Leiden  1994;  N.  Rescher, 
The  development  of  Arabic  logiCy  Kttsburgh  1964;  idem, 
Al-FdrdbVs  short  commentcay  on  Aristotle^s  “Prior  Anc^tics*\ 
Pittsburgh  1963;  idem.  Studies  in  the  histcy  of  Arabic 
U^y  Pittsburgh  1963;  F.W.  Zimmermann,  Al-Farabi*s 
commentaiy  and  short  treatise  on  Aristotle*s  De  Interpretationey 
London  1981.  (I.R.  Netton) 

3.  In  Arabic  grammar.  Here,  diort  denotes  the 
protasis  of  a conditional  sentence.  The  apodo- 
sis  is  variously  referred  to  as  (Hatvdb  "response”,  ^a^d* 
or  mutfjdzdt  "requital”.  Both  (hazd*  and  rmu^dzdt  may 
denote  the  con^tional  structure  as  such,  for  which 
the  merismus  diort  iva-(haivdb  is  also  commonly  used, 
while  4xazvdb  b applied  to  several  other  kinds  of  clause, 
though  never  to  the  whole  conditional  sentence. 

The  rules  state  that  the  protasis  of  real  (possible) 
conditions  is  introduced  by  the  particle  m,  with  law 
reserved  for  unreal  (impossible)  conditions  and  idhd 
only  being  conditional  to  the  extent  that  it  indicates 
the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  apodosis  (cf.  Sibawayhi, 
Kitdby  BqI^,  ii,  3 1 l/Derenbourg,  ii,  338;  idhd  denotes 
"future  time  with  a conditional  sense”).  Hence  sa- 
azuruka  idhd  *hfoarra  al-busru  "I  shall  visit  you  when 
the  grapes  redden”  is  correct  but  not  *in  ihmarra  T 
busru  “if  the  grapes  redden”.  On  the  other  hand  in 
fala*at  il-dtomsu  "if  the  sun  rises”  b permitted  because 
the  exact  time  of  sunrise  may  not  be  known  if  obscured 
by  cloud.  In  practice,  the  three  particles  are  often 
confused,  and  likewise  the  accompanying  verb  forms, 
which  ought  to  be  the  same  in  each  clause,  either 
both  perfect,  madi  + rnddi  or  both  im|>erfect,  muddri* 
•¥  muddri*  (apocopated  madizum  with  in  and  indepen- 
dent marju*  with  law).  The  canonical  patterns  and  their 
many  variations  are  reviewed  by  Peled,  Conditional  struc- 
tureSy  where  the  contrast  with  the  simplified  prescriptions 
of  pedagogical  grammars  becomes  dramatically  visible. 

Other  elements  unanimously  accepted  as  having 
conditional  force  arc  the  nouns  md,  mahmd  "whatever”, 
many  cyytd-md)  "whoever”,  and  the  particles  cynamd 
"wherever”,  maid  md  "whenever”  (always  spelt  as  two 
words),  idhfod  "whenever”,  immd  {<  in  md)  and  heythumd 
"however”.  The  conditional  functions  of  ka^a{-md) 
"however”  and  kullamd  "every  rime”  arc  disputed.  On 
the  other  hand  ammdy  whose  second  clause  b always 
introduced  by  fa~y  b often  interpreted  as  a true  con- 
ditional particle,  hence  paraphrased  by  Sibawayhi 
{Kitdby  i,  418/i,  469)  as  mahmd  yakun  min  diay*”*. 

Among  the  theoretical  issues  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Arab  grammarians  arc  the  following. 

The  operator  {*dmil)  on  the  two  clauses  is  discussed 
in  the  same  terms  as  the  equational  sentence,  i.c. 
either  the  conditional  particle  itself  operates  on  both 
clauses  or  only  on  the  first  and  the  whole  protasis 
then  operates  on  the  apodosb.  Other,  dissenting  views 
arc  advanced,  however. 


Pseudo-conditionals  were  extensively  analysed,  both 
those  in  which  the  protasis  is  not  a true  condition, 
e.g.  itinl  ukrimka  “come  to  me  [and  if  you  do]  I will 
treat  you  generously”,  and  those  in  which  the  apo- 
dosis is  not  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  con- 
dition, e.g.  in  atdka  zeydT  fa-akrimhu  "if  Z.  comes  to 
you  [then]  treat  him  generously”,  with  an  obligatory 
fa~  before  the  apodosis. 

The  structural  relationship  between  conditionals 
and  interrogatives  was  recognised  (cf.  diawdb  for  apo- 
dosis), which  led  to  a disagreement  about  the  condi- 
tional status  of  kqjfi. 

Whether  law  intrinsically  denotes  imp>ossibility  {imt- 
ind*)  is  much  debated  in  later  grammar,  though  Siba- 
wayhi defines  law  simply  as  "indicating  something 
which  would  have  happened  when  [or  because]  some- 
thing else  happened”  {harf  li-md  kdna  sa-yaka*u  li-wuku*i 
^cyrihi,  Kitdby  ii,  306/ii,  334).  The  theological  impli- 
cation of  being  imp>ossible  even  to  God  was  not  over- 
looked, cf.  I.  Goldzihcr,  in  J^MGy  Ivii  (1903),  401, 
apud  Rcckcndorf,  Arabische  Syntaxy  494  n.  1. 

Inversion  of  protasis  and  apodosis  is  generally  dis- 
allowed. Such  constructions  as  and  zdlinf"  in  fa*altu  "I 
would  be  wrong  if  I did  this”  are  explained  as  ellip- 
tical, viz.  [in  fa*altu  Jd\-and  zdWrn^  in  fa*altu  "[if  I did 
this]  I would  be  wrong  if  I did  this”. 

Serial  conditions  have  legal  implicadons,  e.g.  in 
akalti  in  diaribti  anti  tdlik"*  "if  you  eat,  if  you  drink 
you  arc  divorced”  only  effects  a divorce  if  the  woman 
first  drinks  and  then  eats,  though  a converse  inter- 
pretadon  is  also  maintained. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  situadon 
in  contemporary  written  Arabic  is  rather  fluid;  both 
law  and  idhd  appear  to  be  encroaching  on  the  func- 
dons  of  in,  which  is  becoming  correspondingly  less 
frequent  in  occurrence. 

Bibliography.  The  topic  can  conveniendy  be  ex- 
plored in  Zamakhshari.  K.  al-Mufa^aly  ed.  C.  Broch, 
Christianiae  1879,  §§  32,  204,  207,  419-27,  585- 
94  (same  paragraphs  in  Howell  and  Ibn  Vanish)* 

For  Sibawayhi,  see  A.S.  H&run  (ed.),  Kitdb  ^bauxyhiy 
Cairo  1968-77,  v (Index).  The  important  discussion 
of  the  various  pardcles  by  Ibn  Hisham  b easily 
located  in  hb  Mu^ni  Tlabiby  Cairo  n.d.,  and  cf. 

A.J.  Gully,  Grammar  and  semantics  in  medieval  Arabic. 

A study  of  Ibn  Hisham*s  Mughni  H-Labiby  London  1995, 

42-3,  157-8,  179-83,  229-30;  Ybhai  Peled,  Conditional 
structures  in  Classical  ArabiCy  Wiesbaden  1992,  166- 
70,  has  a bibl.  of  secondary  sources,  to  which  may 
be  added  Kinga  Devenyi,  The  treatment  of  Arabic  con- 
ditional  sentences  by  the  medieval  Arabic  grammarians  (sta- 
bUiy  and  change  in  the  history  of  Arabic  grammar)y  in 
The  Arabist  (=  Budapest  Studies  in  Arabic),  i (1988), 

11-42;  C.H.M.  [Kces]  Versteegh,  Txvo  conceptions  of 
irreality  in  Arabic  grammar:  Ibn  Hisdm  and  Ibn  al~Hd§jib 
on  the  particle  law,  in  BEOy  xliii  (1991),  77-92. 

(M.G.  Carter) 

SHASH  [see  tasikent]. 

SHASHMAKOM  ("six  modes”,  the  Tadzhik  form 
of  a compound  of  the  standard  Persian  numeral  ihoih 
and  the  Arabic  term  makdm  [^.v.]),  a term  designat- 
ing the  modal  and  formal  concept  r 

played  in  the  urban  centres  of  U^ft-eiHSSMfir.COm 
It  developied  in  BufdiarS  from  elements  of  the  local 
makdm  tradition  and  the  nawba  [^.i'.]  "suite”  of  TTmurid 
and  Sb^yb^id  court  music.  T^e  earliest  known  song 
text  collections  arc  said  to  date  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  the  shashmakom  flourished  in  the  Emirate  of 
Bukhara  and  the  Khanate  of  KJbfwa.  It  consequently 
had  to  suffer  from  Socialist  cultural  policy.  Modem 
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leiidencics  develop  since  the  middle  of  the  20th  cen- 
luiy-  Local  difTerences  exist  between  the  (“Uzbek- 
Tadzhik")  Bujcliara  and  the  C'Uzbek")  Kh^arazm 
versions.  The  terminology  of  modes,  metres  and  gen- 
res as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  song  texts  are  Persian- 
Tadzhik;  Uzbek  song  texts  are  a rather  recent  novelty. 

The  six  mskom  cycles  are  called  miofi, 

dugoi^,  s^oi^  and  irok.  They  bear  the  names  of  four 
of  the  forriter  twelve  main  modes  (rdsi^  ^ir3k^  buzurg, 
nawd)^  and  of  two  former  ‘^derived”  (stu'^ha)  modes 
(dogdhf  s^h).  In  contrast  to  the  earlier  of  the 

masters”  that  consisted  of  four  or  five  vocal  pieces 
composed  by  individual  musicians,  the  actual  makam 
is  characterised  by  separate  cycles  of  basically  five 
instrumental  parts  and  a varying  number  of  vocal 
pieces  that  are  transmitted  anonymously  as  a part  of 
a canonical  repertoire.  The  performance  of  a com- 
plete mukom  lasts  about  two  hours. 

A large  part  of  the  Kii'^arazmian  vetsion  was  writ- 
ten down  at  the  end  of  the  I9th  century  in  tabula- 
tures  developed  for  the  fanbur  the  dutdr^  For 

editions  of  both  versions  in  staff  notation,  see  A.  Jung, 
Q^ikn. 

Bibliography:  B.  Rahmanughli  and  M.Y.  Dfv- 
Inz^de,  Aj^43 rc^m  m&siki  Moscow  192.^; 

A.  Fitrat,  Ozbek  kildsjik  mimkdsi  on  tmir^  b^rfkhi,  Tash-  i 
kent  1927;  A.  Jung,  (^llm  det  teadttmn.tllm  1 

der  Vsbfkm  und  Tadihikm  Mitieiadens.  (JnkrsuchuTjgen  zur  j 
Entstihung  und  Entwkkluttg  des  laMaqdm^  Hamburg 
1989;  O.  Mat>akubov,  1 9th  rm/ary  Khorezmian  tim- 
btir  notathn^  in  Tearbook  for  traditianai  musiz,  xxii 
(1990),  29-35;  articles  by  A.  Abdurashidov,  J.  Eisner, 
A.  Jung,  F.  Karomatov,  O.  Matyaltubov,  S.  Matya- 
kubova,  and  A.  Nazarov,  in  J.  Eisner  (edj,  Regionak 
maqdm-Tradiiionm  in  Gtschkhte  und  G^enwari,  Berlin 
1992.  _ (E.  Neubaufji) 

SHATA.  a place  in  Egypt  celebrated  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  situated  a few  miles  from  Damietta,  on  the 
Western  shore  of  the  l.ake  of  Tinnrs,  now 
called  l.ake  ManzaJa. 

This  town  existed  before  the  Arab  period,  since  it 
is  mentioned  as  the  see  of  a bishop  (Zom).  There  is 
no  reason  for  giving  credence  to  the  romantic  story 
of  the  pseudo-al-Wakidr,  which  gives  as  the  founder 
of  this  town  a certain  ^hatS  b.  al-Hamuk  (var^  al~ 
Hamirak),  a relative  of  the  famous  Mukawlds 
This  is  presented  to  ns  as  a deserter  from  the 

garrison  of  Damietta  who  helped  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  BurulJus,  Damira  and  Ashmun  Tanah  for 
the  Muslim  army  and  who  was  killed  at  the  capture 
of  Tinnls,  on  15  Sha*ban  21/ 19  July  $42.  Every  year 
at  this  date,  it  is  the  custom  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death,  and  to  this  origin  the  writers  attribute 
the  pilgrimage  which  still  took  place  at  Shati,  in  the 
time  of  Ibn  Battuta. 

To  guard  against  the  maritime  attacks  of  the  Greeks, 
the  nArabs  stationed  regiments  of  troops  on  certain 
parts  on  the  coast,  and  ShafS  was  amongst  the  num- 
ber, This  port  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  a very 
active  industrial  centre,  in  this  region  sharing  with 
Damietta,  DabiV  and  Tinnis,  the  manufacture  of  valu- 
able texdies.  Each  of  these  towns  probably  manufac- 
tured a special  article  since  the  materials  which  they 
exported  bore  a name  indicative  of  their  place  of  ori- 
gin. Travellers  and  geographers  never  dre  of  praising 
the  goods  of  ^ata  called  Very  probably  there 

was  at  this  place,  in  addition  to  the  private  indu^ 
try,  a government  workshop,  a Ddr  al-TtraZy  analogous 
to  those  of  Alexandria  and  'l  inms.  The  historian  of 
Mecca,  al-Fakih?,  has  preserved  the  text  of  an  inscrip- 
tion embroidered  on  a cover  intended  for  the  Ka'ba. 


It  was  the  caliph  HSrun  al-Ra.^rd  who  ordered  it  to 
be  made  in  the  year  191/807  at  the  ptdz  of  ^at^. 

We  do  not  know  the  part  which  played  in 

the  two  occupations  of  Damietta  by  the  Franl^.  Certain 
writers  have  tried  to  place  at  the  spot  the  site  of  the 
encampment  of  Jean  de  Brienne,  but  this  view  has 
been  disputed.  Between  the  two  Crusades,  TinnTs  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground  by  order  of  al-Malik  al- 
KSmil  in  the  year  624/1227,  and  as  military  reasons 
had  probably  induced  this  destruction,  ^ata  perhaps 
sulfered  the  same  fate. 

But  while  the  ruins  of  the  former  have  survived 
under  the  name  of  Tell  Tinnis,  a small  town  now 
bears  the  name  of  Shay  id!  Sbaca,  In  its  centre  there 
is  the  mosque  in  which  the  relics  of  the  hero  of  the 
Arab  conquest,  who  became  the  Shayldi  Shata,  are 
venerated- 

Bibliography:  BakrI,  0,  811;  Lisdn  aP 

^Arahf  xix,  162;  the  bibl.  given  in  J.  Maspero  and 
G.  Wiet,  Maienaux  pour  sermr  a ia  g^gr.  dt 
in  KilFAO^  xxxvi,  112-13;  Maknzf,  Khitat.  ed. 
MlFAO^  iv,  SO-2;  M.  Ramzl,  al-K&mu^  ai-dlu^raji 
ii  %-bihdd  al-mhni^a,  ii/l,  243. 

{G.  Wiet-|^H.  Halm]) 
SHATH  or  shath^a  (a,,  pi.  or 

a technical  term  in  Sufism  meaning  “ecsta- 
tic expression”,  commonly  used  for  mysrical  say- 
ings that  are  frequendy  outrageous  in  character. 

The  root  di-i-h  has  the  literal  meaning  of  move- 
meni,  shaking,  or  agitation,  and  carries  the  flense  of 
overflowing  or  outpouring  caused  by  agitadon;  thus 
mishtdh  is  a place  where  flour  is  sifted  by  shaking.  In 
the  first  available  discussion  of  the  term,  Abu  Nasr 
aJ-Sarra^  (d.  378/988)  defines  sh^th  as  "a  strange- 
seeming  expression  describing  an  ecstasy  that  over- 
flows because  of  its  power”  (Kltdb  akLumd,  ed.  R.A. 
Nicholscfn,  London  1914,  375)* 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  suggestion  of 
Massignon  that  early  ecstatic  sayings  circulated  in  the 
guise  of  divine  sayings  reported  by  the  Prophet  Mu- 
hammad, or  hadtdi  kudst  the  latter  have  as  good 

a documentation  as  any  early  hudttp  collection  and 
are  not  separately  attributed  to  SufTs  (W.  Graham, 
Divine  lif&rd  and  prophetic  word  in  early  hlam^  The  Hague 
1977,  70).  Nonetheless,  the  early  stratum  of 
kud^  contains  similar  materials,  such  as  the  important 
kaePrlP  al-mwdjH  (Graham,  173),  which  anticipates  dialk 
by  proposing  the  possibility  of  a union  with  God 
through  love  that  leads  to  divinely-inspired  speech  and 
action.  By  the  4th/10ih  century,  authors  such  as  al- 
Sarraslj  had  applied  the  term  above  all  to  utterances 
such  as  Abu  Yazfd  al-BisfamF^s  “Glory  be  to  me,  how 
great  is  my  majesty"  {sabhdnl  m3  ihdnf  [for 

and  al-Husayn  b.  Mansur  “I 

the  (divine)  truth”  {and  al-hakk);  for  a general  survey, 
sec  C.  Em  St,  Words  of  ecsta^  in  Sujimi^  Albany  1985). 

Among  SuB  authors,  the  chief  responses  to  sht^thrgyst 
(sometimes  held  simultaneously  by  the  same  individ- 
ual) were  (1)  to  explain  them  away,  either  as  mis- 
quotations, or  as  the  results  of  immaturity,  madness, 
or  intoxication  (suAr);  [2)  to  regard  them  as  authentic 
expressions  of  spiritual  states,  which  should  nonethe-. 
less  be  concealed  from  the  unworthy;  and  (Sff  to  view 
them  as  expressions  of  the  profounde-St  experience  of 
divine  realities.  Many  SufT  authors  briefly  address  the 
question  of  diath^  showing  a strong  ambivalence  about 
apparenUy  blasphemous  claims  to  divinity,  mixed  with 
admiration  for  the  spiritual  status  of  their  authors, 
whose  words  are  often  quoted  anonymously;  al-Ghazall 
notably  belongs  to  this  category.  Among  those  who 
took  these  sayings  seriously  was  Djunayd  who 
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composed  a commentary  (iafifr)  on  the  sayings  of  AhQ 
YazTdj  pardally  transmitted  by  al-SarrasJi  with  his  own 
additions  (Zama',  j375-40B).  This  may  be  compared 
with  the  collection  of  Abd  Yazrd*s  sayings  transmit^ 
ted  by  aJ-SahJakT  (d.  476/1083)  under  the  title  JQMb 
ai-MUr  min  kaitmdt  Abt  (ed.  “^Abd  al-Rahman 

Badawl,  Shninhdl  ai-Sufyfyay  Cairo  1949^  tr.  Abdel wah  ah 
Meddeb,  Les  IHts  Bistmni:  Shaiahdi^  Paris  1989). 

The  most  extensive  expcksition  of  ^aih  was  pro- 
vided by  ROzbihan  aJ-Bakll  see  now  also  Ernst, 

Ruzbihan  BagH:  n^stidsm  tx^erimet  and  the  rhetoric  of  saitU- 
hood  in  /Vrion  Suf^y  tendon  1995).  His  Arabic  Man- 
lik  at-asrdf  {ed.  P.  Bailanfat  and  Emst^  forthcoming), 
translated  into  Persian  by  the  author  in  570/1174  aa 
^arh-i  d^atbb^^  H.  Corbin,  Tehran  1966),  presents 
nearly  200  commented  examples  from  45  dSflerent 
authors  (with  emphasis  on  Abu  Yazfd,  al-WasiiJ,  al- 
HusrT,  aJ-^ibll,  and  al-Halli^Jx  including  all  of  the 
latter’s  Kitdb  al-Yawdsid).  Ruzbihan’s  distinctly  apolo- 
getic commentary  typifies  the  most  positive  Soft  atti- 
tude toward  Many  of  the  sayings  take  the 

form,  of  am”  sayings^  identilying  with  God  or  the 
divine  attributes.  The  principal  $uft  interpretation  of 
this  variety  of  sayings  rested  on  the  concept  of  mys- 
tical annihilation  of  the  individual  ego  {fand^)y  followed 
by  the  subsistence  of  God  in  its  place  this 

made  it  pK>ssible  for  God  to  speak  through  the  indi- 
vidual. Other  sayings  question  the  ultimate  signifi- 
cance of  Islamic  rituals  and  the  afterlife.  Rhetoric  ally, 
the  audacious  style  of  partook  of  the  form  of 

the  pre-lslamic  Arab  boasting  contest  {mtfa^sra 
among  early  Suits,  many  recorded  conversations  and 
sayings  show  the  tendency  to  exceed  the  claims  of 
others  and  discredit  them  by  hyperbole. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  any  clear  legal  definition  of 
blasphemy  in  Islamic  law,  were  treated  incon- 

sistendy  by  legal  authorities;  some  regarded  them  as 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  di^^^n  especially  when 
subjected  to  interpretation,  while  others  (e.g.  Ibn  al- 
^Iawzf  [g^irj)  viewed  them  as  tantamount  to  the  here- 
sies of  incarnation,  libertinism,  and  unification  {hului, 
ibdha,  ittihdd)  and  fully  deserving  of  punishment  in 
terms  of  apostasy.  In  practice,  the  reduction  of  apos- 
tasy to  the  category  of  t^dnJ^  the  Zoroastrian 

concept  of  heresy  as  political  crime,  meant  that 
diMhw^^  were  only  prosecuted  when  political  author- 
ities found  it  desirable  to  do  so*  ITie  prosecution  of 
^uffs  such  as  Nflrr,  the  executions  of  al-HaUad]  and 
^Ayn  al-|^udat  Hamad^i*  or  the  posthumous 

trial  of  the  poet  Ibn  al-Firid  [?’£'■],  explicable  in 
terms  of  their  political  context  {Words  of  ecstasy  97- 
116;  Th.E.  Homerin,  From  Arab  poet  to  Muslim  saint: 
Ibn  ai-Faridy  his  vme^  and  his  shrmsy  Columbia,  S.C, 
1994,  63)/ 

Non-SulT  intellectuals  regarded  with  scep- 

tical interest;  Ibn  Khaldun  regarded  them  as  unin- 
tentional products  of  unconscious  ecstasy,  which  are 
pardonable  except  (as  in  the  case  of  al-H^lfadi)  when 
they  are  spoken  deliberately  {Mxdidddunay  ed.  *Abd  al- 
Wahid  W^,  Cairo  1379/1960,  1079-80).  The  philoso- 
pher Ibn  Tufayl  [g.ir  ] found  the  sayings  of  Abu  Yaztd 
and  to  lack  intellectual  rigour  ibn 

Tak^dJiy  ed.  L.  Gautier,  Beirut  1936,  4),  while  his  Jew- 
ish commentator  Moses  of  Narbonne  reinterpreted 
them  to  harmonise  with  Hebrew  scripture  (G.  Vajda, 
Commeni  ie  phUosophe  Juif  Mo^e  de  Narbonne^  commenta- 
teur  d^Ibn  'Tufdyly  comprmait-U  les  paroles  extatiques 
des  S(mfis?y  in  AcUis  del  primer  congreso  de  estudios  arabes 
e isktmieos,  Cordoba,  1962,  Madrid  1964,  129-35), 

Among  later  Sufis,  Ibn  'Arabr  continued  the 

ambivalent  attitude  toward  dteitbijyot,  regarding  them 


as  a sign  of  lack  of  mental  control  together  vrith  an 
egotisdeal  claim  {al-Futulidt  al-Aiahki^ay  Beirut  ed*,  li, 
387 .0-388- 26j  tr*  W*  Chitdek,  in  Les  Illuminaiions  de  la 
Mecque,  ed.  M.  Chodkiewicz,  Paris  1988,  265-74).  He 
only  admitted  as  legitimate  sources  of  doctrine  those 
sayings  (like  his  own)  that  are  spoken  by  divine  com- 
mand, without  any  boasting,  although  his  classification 
of  particular  is  remarkably  elastic,  depending 

on  the  context  of  his  argument  (Ernst,  7^^  man  with‘ 
out  attributes:  Ibn  ^ArabVs  mterpretation  of  Abu  Tazid  al- 
BistdmX,  in  Journal  of  dte  Muhyiddm  Ibn  'Ar^i  Sode^,  xiti 
[1993],  1-10)*  The  most  elaborate  response  to  Ruz- 
bih^’s  collection  of  dl^bijydt  was  supplied  by  DSra 
^uk5h  [q.vij  m 1062/1650  in  his  Hasandt  ^-dr^n 
(ed.  M.  Rahm,  Tehran  1973),  an  abridgement  of  the 
St^rh-i  shafkiyydt  with  additional  excerpts  from  later 
Indian  Suffs.  The  term  ^atk  has  been  applied  to  later 
mystical  sayings  of  Suits  in  Java  {Badawf,  148-58), 
India,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa  until  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  the  same  mixture  of  responses  as  in 
earlier  times,  while  the  sayings  of  Abu  Yazid  and  al-*^ 
Halladj  still  reiain  the  power  to  shock  their  readers* 
Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  H.  Ritter,  Die  Aussprdehe  des  Bayedd  Bis- 
tamiy  in  Festschjft  R Tschudiy  Wiesbaden  1954;  A-  Gol- 
pinarli.  Tunas  Emre  ve  tasemaf  Istanbul  1961,  252-4 
(Barak  Baba);  Hasan  Muhammad  aJ-^arkawf,  Alfd^ 
ai-Sufiyyay  Cairo  1395/1975,  204-7;  L.  Masstgnon, 
La  Passion  de  Husayn  dbn  Mansur  Halt^y  Paris  1975, 
tr.  H-  Mason,  Princeton  1982;  C-  Ernst,  From  holog- 
raphy to  mar^oiogy:  oorJIktiTig  testimonks  to  a Siji  mar- 
tyr ^ the  Delhi  Sultatmie,  in  Histo^  of  Reigns,  xxiv 
(1985),  308-27;  ^'Aziz  Ail^,  Durr-i  maAnUny  B.L.  ms* 
Or.  4382;  ^Ala’  al-Dawla  al-Simnani,  Farhat  al-'dmiltn 
wajiir^ai  ai-kdmiUn^  in  Opera  mimroy  ed*  W.  Thack- 
ston,  Cambridge  1988,  135-50;  Ahmad  al-'Ayya^I 
Skayradj,  al-^ata/idt  al-Skayra^iyya  f ^l-Mrika  aI-Tk^3- 
nyjjw,  Cairo  1352/ 1933  (“  Brockelmann,  S 11,  882). 

( C.  Eicnst) 

SHATIBA,  the  modem  Xativa  orjativa,  a town 
of  the  al-Andalus  to  the  south  of  Valencia* 

The  ancient  Roman  town  (Saetabis)  was  situated  on 
the  Via  Augusta;  the  Arab  town  saw  a shift  to  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  which  was  crowned  by  a pow- 
erful fortress.  The  surrounding  region,  irrigated  by 
several  rivers,  was  devoted  to  agriculture.  ^Stiba  is 
described  by  the  Arab  geographers  as  a commercial 
centre  which  had  trading  links  with  North  Africa  and 
with  Ghana;  its  location  in  the  network  of  commu- 
nications of  the  ^ark  al-Andalus  no  doubt  favoured 
this  mercantile  activity,  and  also  the  development  of 
a specialised  industry,  that  of  paper.  The  superior 
quality  of  its  defences  and  its  strategic  position  strongly 
influenced  the  history  of  Sb^iba,  a place  of  refuge 
and  also  the  bridgehead  for  attacks  on  Valencia  and 
other  towns  of  the  ^ajrk-  It  appears  that  in  the  early 
stages  the  town  was  included  in  the  district  of  Tudmlr, 
but,  at  least  from  the  4th/ 10th  century  onward,  it 
belonged  to  the  kura  of  Valencia,  In  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  ^atiba  sometimes  had  a governor 
appointed  exclusively  for  the  town,  which  was  also 
under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  auAori^^  jn 
Valencia* 

Information  regarding  Sh^tiba  in  the  period  of  the 
Arab  conquest  and  under  the  Umayyads  is  very  sparse 
in  the  historical  chronicles.  To  the  local  population 
there  should  be  added,  as  elsewhere,  Arab  or  Berber 
elements  such  as  the  Banu  Mufawwiz  (Ma*afirids)  or 
the  Banu  ‘Amlra  (Nalzids).  However,  the  date  of  these 
arrivals  is  unknown,  as  is  the  significance  of  this  influx 
in  reladon  to  the  indigenous  population.  Later,  in  the 
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5th/llth  century,  the  Banu  Milhan,  Narzids  originally 
from  Hudva,  moved  to  ^apba.  The  Banu  Mufawvriz, 
according  to  ibn  Hazm,  settled  close  to  the  town,  in 
the  hamlet  of  Yanuba  (jfcnova).  At  least  a part  of  this 
clan  became  urbanised,  producing  an  important 
sequence  of  functionaries  and  scholars  which  is  doc- 
umented until  the  very  end  of  the  Islamic  history  of 
the  town. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4thi/  1 0th  century, 
and  pjazTrai  (Alcira)  were  under  the  control 

of  *Amir  b.  Abf  Djawshan,  who  was  one  of  the 
HawwSra  Berber  rulers  of  Shantamariw a or  Santaver, 
From  312/924  onward,  he  resisted  attacks  by  the 
armies  of  Cordova,  sent  by  ‘Abd  al- Rahman  III. 
Finally,  in  317/929,  ""Amir  surrendered  the  town  under 
favourable  conditions  which  allowed  him  to  settle  his 
affairs  at  Santaver  before  making  his  way  with  his 
family  to  Cordova. 

After  the  fall  of  the  caliphate,  ^atiba  acquired  a 
new  importance  in  the  stru^es  for  power  in  the  east- 
ern region  of  the  Peninsula,  ^Amirid  ^a^^iba 
expelled  from  Cordova,  appropriated  a piece  of  ter- 
ritory for  themselves  in  which  they  sought  to  estab- 
lish a nucleus  of  political  legitimacy,  recognising 
Umayyad  or  ""Amirid  princes.  In  408/1018,  one  of 
these  ^aJjt^ba,  Khayran,  proclaimed  in  Shariba  a 
descendant  of  al-N^ir,  'Abd  al-Rahman,  who  took 
the  title  of  al-Murta^a.  This  attempt  at  Umayyad 
restoration  was  of  short  duration  and  the  5aJ<^iba 
proclaimed,  again  in  ^^ba,  a grandson  of  their  for- 
mer patron  (al -Mansur),  *Abd  al-*AzIz  b.  *^Abd  al- 
Rahman  aJ-Mu^taman,  who  thus  became  ruler  of 
Valencia.  Furthermore,  these  SaklUba  were  beset  by  in- 
ternal rivalries,  lighting  among  themselves  to  extend 
their  territories.  Mu^ahid  of  Daniya  (Denia),  in  par- 
ticular, sought  to  dominate  the  region  and  supported 
the  rebellion  of  ^apba  and  other  towns  against  ^Abd 
al-'AzTz  in  433/1941.  The  town  was  recaptured  by 
^Abd  al-^Azrz,  but  as  a result  of  this  war,  he  lost  a 
major  portion  of  his  territory.  Both  'Abd  al-\^iz  and 
his  son  and  successor  *Abd  al-Maiik  found  themselves 
confronted  by  mounting  problems  and  were  obliged 
to  appeal  to  Chrisdans,  Aragonese  or  Casdiian,  for 
aid.  The  latter,  led  by  King  Ferdinand  I,  began  an 
assault  on  the  the  ruler  of  Toledo  al-Ma’mun 

intervened,  deposed  ^Abd  al-Malik  and  took  posses- 
sion of  ^atiba  and  Valencia.  After  the  death  of  al- 
Ma^mQn,  these  territories  were  taken  under  the  control 
of  the  ruler  of  Saragossa,  al-Muktadir,  and  Shapba 
uldmately  became  subject  to  his  son  Mundhir,  King 
of  Larida  (Lerida),  rfurtusha  (Tortosa)  and  Daniya. 
The  last  years  of  the  5ch/l  Ith  century  saw  the  Almo- 
ravids  and  the  Christians  in  confrontation  around 
Valencia  and  ^3riba.  Power  at  ^^tiba  was  in  the 
hands  of  a certain  Ibn  Mun^pdh  when  the  Almoravid 
army,  under  the  command  of  Ibn  'A’igha,  captured 
the  town  in  485/1092-  Henceforward,  the  AJmoravids 
resisted  the  threat  posed  by  the  Cid  [5E£  al-sTd]  to 
Valencia,  but  a new  army  mustered  at  gb^pba,  which 
included  many  volunteers,  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  the  capital  of  the  Shark.  From  Valencia,  the 
Cid  led  persistent  attacks  on  ^atiba  and  other  towns 
with  Almoravid  garrisons,  and  succeeded  in  routing 
the  Muslim  army  which  was  compelled  to  take  ref- 
uge in  ^atiba.  A new  general,  'Ali  b.  aJ-Hadidlt  was 
appointed  to  coordinate,  from  this  town,  the  efforts 
of  the  Almoravids  against  Valencia,  efforts  which  were 
not  to  bear  fruit  for  some  years.  After  the  conquest 
of  Valencia  by  the  Almoravids,  ^atiba  entered  a new 
phase  in  its  history,  perhaps  the  most  splendid.  The 
amfr  Abu  Ibrahim  b.  Yusuf  b.  TS^iufin  estab- 


lished himself  there  as  governor  of  the  ^ark  and  had 
the  town's  defences  renovated  in  .510/1117. 

A period  of  stability  began  but  it  was  to  be  dis- 
rupted, some  thirty  years  later,  by  rebellions  which 
threatened  the  declining  Almoravid  power.  The  dig- 
nitaries of  Valencia  offered  authority  to  the  Abu 
^Abd  al-Malik  Marwan  b.  *Abd  Allah  Ibn  'Abd  al- 
^Azfz,  while  the  Almoravid  governor,  ®Abd  Allah  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Ghaniya,  took  refuge  with  his  family 
in  ^^tiba.  Almoravids  fleeing  Valencia  rallied  to  Ibn 
Ghaniya.  Protected  by  its  imposing  fortress,  they  made 
forays  into  the  surrounding  countryside,  destroying 
houses  and  abducting  women  and  children.  Ibn  'Abd 
al-'A2r2  was  then  obliged  to  besiege  them,  aided  by 
the  armies  of  I^erida  and  of  Murcia,  and  succeeded 
in  expelling  them  from  Shapba  in  540/1145.  The 
same  year,  however,  the  ^und  rebelled  against  Ibn 
*Abd  al-*Azrz  and  recognised  the  authority  of  Ibn 
MardanFsii  ruler  of  the  Shark  who  re- 

sisted the  progress  of  the  Almohads  in  the  Peninsula 
for  many  years.  The  latter  did  not  take  ^apba  and 
towns  such  as  Denia  and  Valencia  untU  after  the 
death  of  Ibn  Mardanfsli  in  567/1171-2. 

Again,  a period  of  stability  began  for  the  town,  the 
defences  of  which  were  repaired;  the  architectural  and 
artiscic  remains  which  have  survived  date  mostly  from 
this  period.  The  Almohads  installed  tribal  condngents 
(^anhadja  and  Haskura)  in  ghatiba,  as  was  the  case 
with  other  cities  of  the  ^ark  and  of  the  remainder 
of  aJ-Andalus.  But  after  the  defeat  of  al-'Ik^b  (Las 
Navas  de  Tolosa)  in  609/1212,  their  power  disinte- 
grated. In  the  dynastic  struggles  of  the  Almohads, 
Shafiba  took  the  side  of  the  caliph  of  Marr^ush 
against  ai-‘Adil,  who  had  himself  proclaimed  in  Murcia. 
The  town  was  then  governed  by  the  sq^yid  Abu  Zayd 
(grandson  of  the  caliph  ‘Abd  al-Mu*min)  who  also 
controlled  Valencia,  Denia  and  Alcira.  Abu  Zayd  later 
recognised  the  authority  of  the  caliph  al-Ma^mQn,  but 
he  was  unable  to  resist  the  rebellions  of  Ibn  Hud  and 
of  ZayySn  b.  Mardanr^.  Ibn  Hud,  recognised  by  the 
people  of  ^atiba  as  amtr^  first  appointed  as  gover- 
nor of  the  town  YahyS.  b.  Tahir,  then  Abu  'l-Husayn 
Yal;iya  b.  Ahmad  b.  Tsa  aJ-Khazradjl,  from  a distin- 
guished family  of  Denia.  Yahya  held  his  position  for 
six  years  until  his  death  in  634/1237.  His  son  Abu 
Bakr  Muhammad,  who  was  the  ka^id  of  the  fortress, 
succeeded  him  as  governor.  During  this  time,  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Aragonese  intensified,  and  in 
636/1238  King  James  I took  possession  of  Valencia. 
The  following  year,  he  besieged  ^apba  and  took 
Alcira.  In  the  face  of  the  Christian  advance,  sections 
of  the  population  began  to  flee  the  town,  making 
their  way  with  migrants  from  Valencia  and  Alcira  to 
the  Maghrib,  where  the  caliph  al-RasbId  received 
them.  In  642/ 1244,  James  I again  attacked  Shariba. 
The  siege  was  concluded  with  an  agreement  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Aragonese  king  took  possession  of 
part  of  the  fortifications  (the  castell  with  a 

promise  on  the  part  of  the  Muslims  to  hand  ovdlr  the 
rest  of  the  fortress  after  a delay  of  two  years.  The  con- 
ditions also  stipulated  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians  for  the  lives,  property,  customs  and  laws 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  Christians,  how- 
ever,  seized  the  castle  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
specified  interval  and  the  population  was  tinally 
expelled  from  the  town  in  645/124B.  The  emigration 
was  mainly  directed  towards  the  southern  regions  of 
the  Peninsula  and  towards  North  Africa. 

The  intellectual  life  of  ^atiba  developed  especially 
from  the  5th/ i Uh  century  onward,  a period  which 
saw  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars 
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originating  from  the  town.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
visited  by  some  eminent  persons,  such  as  Ibn  Ha^rn 
(who  wrote  there  his  al-hamanm)  or  Ibn  al-Barr, 

who  settled  in  the  town  and  died  there.  But  it  was 
especially  in  the  6th/ 12th  eenturj,'  that  ^adba  expe- 
rienced a golden  age  for  the  Islamic  sciences  (the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  give  notices  of  121  scholars j 
originating  from  or  bom  in  the  town,  who  died  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  century').  In  this  context,  the 
most  illustrious  son  of  Shatiba  was  without  doubt  ai- 
l^asim  b.  Firruh  al-ShatibT  (d.  596/1194  [?.u.])) 
was  bom  in  the  town  and  studied  there,  but  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Egypt.  An  expert  in  Kur^anic  read- 
ings, he  is  best  known  for  a didactic  poem  {ai- 
based  on  the  work  of  "Uthman  b.  Sa^Td 
al-Dain  (£tl-Tq)>sir)  on  this  subject.  The  rjisba  al-Shapbi 
continued  to  be  born  by  scholars  long  after  the 
Christian  conquest,  especially  at  Granada.  The  best 
known  example  is  that  of  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  b.  Musa 
aU^atibr  (d.  790/1388),  the  author  of  the  K.  al-fiisam. 

In  addition  to  part  of  the  fortifications,  still  in  situ, 
the  Museum  of  Jativa  preserves  the  artisde  and  archi- 
tectural relies  of  its  Islamic  past:  Kur^anic  and  funer- 
ary' inscriptions,  the  arches  of  a bath-house  and  the 
remains  of  a hall  once  located  in  the  palace  of 
Pinohermoso.  The  most  interesting  item,  without  doubt, 
is  the  famous  “wash-basin”,  which  has  given  rise  to 
various  interpretations  and  which  is  usually  dated  from 
the  5th/ 1 I th  century. 

Btbli&graphjf  : E.  Baer,  7^  of  Jdtwa.  A 

d&cummt  ^ seitiiar  urban  art  in  l^estem  Islamf  in  Kunst 
dis  Orimls^  vii  (1970-1),  142-66;  C.  Barcelo,  Los 
Banu  '/j4  Akat^s  de  Xdtkajy  MmlesOi  in  Xdhva^  1982, 
25-9;  eadem,  lnsaipi:wfts  arabs  de  Xatma  m,  et  Mtiseu 
de  BeiUs  Arts  de  Valencia,  in  Papers  de  la  Costeraj  vi 
(1989),  47-51;  E.  de  Felipe  Rodrigues,  Bereberes  en 
nl-Andahs^  ss.  II/VIII-IV/X,  doctoral  thesis,  Univer- 
sidad  Complutenae  de  Madrid  1991;  A.  Fernandez 
Puertas,  D&s  idpidas  aimohades.  Mqabriya  de  Jdtwa  y 
tdpida  de  la  cerca  de  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,^  in  MisceLd- 
nea  de  Esttdios  Arabes  y Hebrakos  (1978-9),  195-202; 
P.  Gui  chard,  le  peupkrneni  de  la  re^n  de  Valetu-e  aux 
deux  premiers  skeks  de  la  ^mnaUari  musubrmne„  Ln 
Melanges  de  h Casa  de  Velazquez^  v (1969),  103-57; 

M.  Lucini  and  A.  Uzquiza,  Ulemas  de  Jdiwa^  in 
K^tudios  Onamdsdea-Bk^qjkas  de  al-Andalus^  vi  (Madrid 
1994),  249-71;  B.  Pavon  Maldonado,  Misceidnea  de 
arte  hupanomusulmdnf  in  Bokttn  de  la  Asoeiaeidn  Espanola 
de  OnetUalistas,  xv  (1979),  189-222;  J.  Rubicra 
and  M.  de  Epalza,  Xdtiim  musuimana  {s^ks  VUl- 
XIU),  Xativa  1987;  E.  Teres,  iM(^es  mrdies  m ai- 
Andaius,  in  At-And.,  xxii  (1957),  55-111,  337-76; 
L.  Torres  Baibas,  Jdtiifa  y Im  resios  del  palaeio  de  Pin- 
hemiosOi  in  ibid.^  xxiii  (1958),  143-71;  A.  Uzquiza 
and  M"*  M.  Lucini,  Las  cieneias  islanticas  m Xdtiua, 
Valencia  1991;  J.  Vallv6,  La  industria  en  al-Andatus, 
in  Ai-Qantaraf  i (1980),  209-38;  M*  J.  Viguera,  Las 
reinos  de  Taifas  y las  invasknes  tna^ebtes^  Madrid  1992. 

(Manukla  MarIn) 

al-SHATIBI,  AeO  IshAk  IbbAhTm  b,  MusA  b. 
Muhammad  al-Lakhmi  al-^atibi  aUGhamatf 
(d.  790/1388),  a Malikr  usuii  scholar  from  al- 
Atidalus. 

Although  al-Shfllibr  is  known  by  the  nisba  of  his 
family’s  place  of  origin,  Jativa  (conquered  by  the 
Christians  in  645/1247),  he  was  bom  and  died  in 
Granada.  In  that  town  he  studied  with  scholars;  of 
special  imponance  were  Abu  Mansur  al-ZawawI 
and  al-Makkarf  al-D^add  (d.  759/1357),  both  trans- 
mitters of  Ibn  al-HadjiVs  MuM^ar  al-Muntahd  (based 
upon  Fakhr  al-Dm  al-Razi’s  Mahsui)^  who  instilled  in 


al-^a|ibr  an  interest  for  usui  and  kaMm;  the 

latter  seems  also  to  liave  introduced  al-^Stibr  to  ta- 
sawwtif  through  a special  silsHa.  Abu  *Abd  Allah  aJ 
^arTf  al-Tilimsani  (d,  771/1 369),  author  of  Mifidh  al- 
wu^ul  Ud  bifid^  al-^ru"^  ^ald  and  an  expert  on 

^ulkm  ^etklijya^  was  also  al-Shatibf’s  teacher. 

Al-^atibr  wrote  on  grammar  {^arfy  Aifiyyat  Ibn 
Malik,  of  which  there  are  mss.,  and  Usui  akna^w). 

He  also  wrote  K,  ^Unwdn  aHtHJdk  Jt  5i>7t 
K ai-Mad^ltlis  (commentary  of  the  chapter  on  buyu‘ 
in  al-Bukharr's  Sabih\  at-ljdddt  wa  ^in^dddt  {adab 
work  in  which  arc  autobiographical  data,  cd.  M.  Abu 
4-Adjfan,  Beirut  1983).  He  ali?  wrote  poetry.  He  cor- 
responded with  contemporary'  scholars,  especially 
on  different  issues  (on  his  murdseddt,  see  al-Raysuni, 

106-22).  One  of  them  was  whether  a teacher  {mwdiid) 
is  necessary'  for  the  Sufi  novice  {rrmrid).  He  received 
answers  on  this  issue  from  various  scholars,  including 
Ibn  Khaldun  in  his  al-sd'ii  li-Ushdkib  akmasedil. 

A-Shatibi’s  Jatdmd  are  preserved  in  compilaiions  like 
al-Hadika  apmusU^Ula  (ms.  Escorial,  no.  1096)  and  al- 
Wan^arfsT^'s  Mtjdr  (see  Lopez  Ortiz,  granadi- 

rm^  85-6;  Masud,  Islamic  kgal  philosophy ^ 106-9,  1 19-43) 
and  have  been  edited  by  Abu  4-A^f!5n,  Tunis  1984 
(2nd  revised  cd.,  Tunis  1406/1985).  In  al-Shatibr  "s 
Jatdwd  there  is  adaptation  to  social  change  and  appli- 
cation of  the  concept  of  ai-mosalih  ai-mursidn,  i.c.  he 
accepts  not  only  the  nfm^lik  (sg.  mmloha  [f-w.])  which 
have  a specific  textual  basis,  but  also  those  which 
have  not  {mursala).  Al-^atibfs  doctrine  on  sisui  ai-Jikh 
k developed  in  his  al-Muwd^ikdi  JI  usitl  ak^arT^'a  (Tunis 
1302/1884,  Cairo  1341/l’923).  Al-'Shatibr  also  wrote 
a work  against  innovations  {bida^},  his  K.  akrtisdm  (ed. 

M.  Ra^fd  Rida,  in  al-AIan^r^  xvii  [1333/1913];  sev- 
eral times  reprinted).  A-^atibr  himself  was  accused 
of  innovation  and  heresy,  because  he  opposed  certain 
practices  (see  Masud,  104-5)  deeply  rooted  in  the  life 
of  the  Andalusf  Muslim  community.  One  of  them  was 
the  mention  of  the  suttdn\  name  in  the  khatba.  Hk 
opposition  to  this  attracted  refutations  and  counter- 
refutations  (Masud,  108-9).  On  al-Shatibl's  transmis- 
sions, sec  al-Mudi&n’s  BarndrTmf^  (cd.  Abu  1-Adjl^^, 

Beirut  1982,  116-22). 

Al-^atibi  is  one  of  the  most  important  scholars  of 
the  MMkr  madthab  and  one  of  its  renewers,  especially 
through  the  notion  of  al-mafdli/i  ol-mursala,  central  to 
his  doctrine  on  usul  al-Jikh  and  also  in  his  fatdwd.  For 
example,  he  allowed  certain  taxes  not  mentioned  in 
the  but  made  necessary  by  the  economic  dif- 

ficulties of  the  Na^d  kingdom  in  Granada.  Al-^hatibT’s 
work  has  had  an  important  influence  in  the  writings 
of  some  modern  Muslim  titinkers,  such  as  Ra^rd 
Rids.  Since  the  pioneering  monograph  of  1977  by 
M.Kh.  Masud  (sec  Bibi)^  al-^a|ibr’s  life  and  legal 
doctrine  have  in  recent  years  been  the  object  of  sev- 
eral studies  which  show  die  originality  and  impor- 
tance of  his  contribution  to  u^ikl  oiJikL 

Bibiiography.  Mudjarl,  Bamdma^,  cd.  M.  Abu 
"l-A^lan,  Beirut  1982,  1 16-22;  Ibn  aJ-K.^T,  Dunat 
al-hii^dl^  ed.  M.  al-Afimadi  Abu  'l-NOr,  3 vols., 
Cairo-Tunis  1970,  i,  182,  no,  239;  Ahmad  BabS, 

Nc^l  ai-ibtUm^,  Beirut  n.d,;  Makkarr,  Azhdr  ai-rpd^f 
5 vok,  Rabat  1978-80,  ii,  297;  idem,  If- CO ITI 

ed.  1.  ^Abb^,  vii,  279;  Makhluf.  aZ-iffir,  i, 

231,  no.  828;  Baghdadi,  Hadyyal  aUdriJin,  2 vols., 

Istanbul  1951,  i,  18;  M.  Ben  Cheneb,  EUide  sur  les 
personnages  mmtionnh  dans  Pidj&zd  du  C^heikh  ^Abd  al- 
Qadir  el  Paris  1907,  253-4,  no.  227;  Brocket 

mann,  S II,  374-5;  Ziriklr,  i,  75;  Kahhala,  i,  118-19; 

R.  Arie,  UEspa^e  musuimaTie  aa  temps  des  Nasrsdes 
{1232-1492),  Paris  1973,  355,  418  and  n.  6,  420; 
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M.KKh  Masud^  Ixiami£  phii&sapfyr  A stiu^  qf  Abu 
hhaq  al-SkQiibVs  lifi  and  Islamabad  1977. 

On  al-fili^dibT^X)l^t>rk,  apan  from  Masud’s 
rundamciiial  study ^ see  D.S.  Mar]goliouch  in  JBAS 
(1916)^  397-8;  J.  Lopez  Ortiz,  Fatwas  de 

ior  sighs  X!V y XV^  in  Ai-AndaluSy  vi  (1941),  73*127; 
Umar  Abd-Allah,  Thi  naturt  of  ^dikM  spetuioHan  in 
mh-Sha^Un's  in  The  Maghreb  Revim\  vi  (190J), 

19*26;  M“  L Fierro,  in  Sharq  al-Andatus^  xv  (1987), 
351-4;  W.  HaLlaq,  On  inductwe  c&rrobfwatwn,  pj^babU- 
and  certain^  in  legal  thaught^  in  Islamic  law 

emd  jujispmdmce.  Studies  in  honor  of  Forhat  J. 
ed.  N.  Heer,  Seattle  1990,  24-31;  Ahmad  al-lUy- 
siinr,  Pta^anyyai  al-makssid  ^md  ahimdm  ai-^dli^y 
Beirut  1992;  H.  al-'Ubaydr,  at-Skdtibi  wa^mokasid  at- 
Damascus  1992;  M.  Fierro,  The  trea^es  against 
innemations  (kutub  al-bida^),  in  tsL^  Ixix  (V992),  204- 
46;  M.Kh.  Masud,  ^diibVs  thmy  qf  mem\ing,  in  Islamic 
StudUsy  jociAiA  {1993)j  5-16.  (MAftiBEi.  Fierro) 

AI,-  SHATIBi.  Abc  *l-KAsim  b,  Firruh  b.  Khaxaf 
b.  Ahmad  aJ-Ru‘aynT,  eminent  Kur*anic  scholar 
who  introduced  didaede  mnemotechniques  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  KuPan  reading  (^tra'a). 

He  was  bom  in  538/1144  at  Jativa  fal-Shatiba 
in  Muslim  Spain.  Alihough  blind,  he  took  up 
studies  in  and  haditp  in  his  home  town,  where 

he  also  acted  for  one  year  as  a preacher.  He  stud- 
ied first  with  *Abd  Allah  b.  Muhammad  aUNafzi,  then 
with  'Air  b.  Multammad  b.  Hudhayl  at  Valencia 
(Balansiya),  concentraring  on  al-Danf*s  Tiywfr,  but  tak* 
ing  up  as  well  grammar  and  adab.  On  his  way  to 
perform  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  attended  lec- 
tures by  Abu  XShir  Ah  mad  b.  Muhammad  al-Silaff 
at  Alexandria.  Upon  his  return  in  572/1  175,  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Cairo,  where  he  soon  became  a 
renowned  ^ur^an  reader  and  was  appointed  by  al- 
KadT  al-Fadil  head  instructor  in  the  diseip lines  of 
kird^di^  grammar  and  language  in  his  new-founded  al- 
FatJUiyya  modrasa^  Upon  $alah  al-Din’s  reconquest  of 
Palestine,  al-Shatibi  payed  him  a risit  at  Jerusalem  in 
589/1193.  He  died  from  a painful  illness  at  the  age 
of  52  on  28  Djumada  U 590/19  June  1 194,  and  was 
buried  at  the  smaller  Karafa  cemetery. 

Through  al-i^£ubr,  leadership  in  Kur^Snic  disciplines 
returned  to  the  East  from  Andalusia,  where  it  had 
reigned  for  over  a century  with  authorities  like  al- 
Danf  {d.  444/1053  [^.a.])  and  Makl  b.  Abr  Tabb 
(d.  437/1046  who  had  substantially  developed 

its  theoretical  framework  of  combinatory  phonetics. 
AJ-Shatibr  *s  most  important  achievement,  which  has 
secured  him  widespread  fame  until  modem  times,  is, 
however,  chiefly  of  a mnemonic  kind.  Although  he 
wrote  several  prose  compilations  on  k^str  and  Kur*an 
readings  (Brockelmann,  P,  521-2,  SI,  725-6),  the  sub- 
ject of  later  continuous  study  has  been  his  didac- 
tic poems,  the  Aktlat  atrdb  al-kas^id  ft  asnd  Tmabdsid 
(printed  in  Ma4j.mud  ft  TkiTd''dty  Cairo  1929),  simply 
called  al-Rd^ijya^  a rhymed  version  of  al-DanT"s  hand- 
book on  Kur^anic  orthography  al-Muknft  ^nd  a poem 
in  tatdtly  Xdgimat  al-zuhr,  on  the  counting  of  Kur*an 
verses.  By  far  most  prominent,  howev'er,  is  his  Hir^ 
abamdm  Jt  laocffh  al-iahdm  (ed.  *Alr  Muhammad  al- 
Dabba',  Cairo  1937),  a versification  of  al-DanT’s  com- 
pendium of  the  Seven  Readings,  ff/-7q}?jfr,  known 
simply  as  ai-ididlibiTya,  which  was  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  kird^dt  teaching  from  al-Shatibf^s  times  until 
our  day,  and  was  also  one  of  the  sources  used  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Cairo  edition  of  the  Kur’an 
in  1924.  Al-Shatibr"s  poem  b appreciated  more  espe- 
cially because  it  answers  the  particular  need  of  the 
discipline,  sc,  to  ease  the  essential  task  of  memorisa- 
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tioii.  Not  only  is  the  Kur*an  itself  transmitted  almost 
solely  through  memorising,  but  likewise  is  the  dis- 
course about  kird^dt  and  even  KuPanic  orthography. 
The  reason  is  evident..  Since  the  Kurian  constitutes 
itself  as  text  only  through  recitation,  i.e.  through  being 
performed  as  a "^speech  act”  addressed  to  listeners, 
the  modalities  of  its  pcrfonnance,  Le.  orthoepy  and 
intonation,  cannot  be  conveyed  except  through  oral 
practice.  It  is,  moreover,  the  personal  presence  of  the 
instructor  in  this  art  that  is  considered  indispensable, 
since  he — occupying  the  final  position  within  a chain 
of  transmitters  which  goes  back  to  the  Prophet  him- 
self— guarantees  the  integrity  of  the  tradition’s  flow 
from  the  initial  and  immediate  situation  of  speech 
unto  the  contemporary  listeners.  The  particular  affin- 
ity of  the  Kur'an- reading  discipline  to  orality  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  tixe  interdependence  of  the  dements 
that  constitute  the  performance  of  Kur’an  reading: 
the  particular  version  of  the  text  the  orthoepic 

rules  {to^and  [^.y.])  and  the  mclodical  shape  of  the 
reading,  the  cantilena.  These  three  parameters  arc 
constantly  interacting.  Any  particular  text  version 
(^ira^u)  requires  not  only  a rhythm  of  its  own,  but 
also  differs  in  terms  of  ta^u€dy  i.e.  panicular  issues  of 
combinatory  phonetics  and  the  location  of  pauses, 
from  any  of  the  other  versions.  Again,  the  mdodisa- 
tion  is  conditioned  by  the  particular  kird^ds  rhythm, 
and  may  serv'e  to  enhance  the  formid  stmeturing  of 
the  text  or  special  aspects  of  its  contents.  Finally, 
ki^icrTd^  the  rules  concerning  pausa  location  and  divi- 
sion of  verses,  determine  the  grammatical  structuring 
of  the  phrases  and  thus  the  flow  of  the  melody.  Thus 
the  substantially  oral  nature  of  the  kird^dt  discipline 
makes  it  understandable  that,  already  several  genera- 
tions before  al-Shadbr,  teaching  material  had  been 
put  in  the  form  of  didactic  poetry.  Nevertheless,  all 
of  these  works  were  superseded  by  al-Sh alibi’s  long 
tauil  poem  (1,173  verses),  the  Hire,  which  adds  to  the 
liird^dt  discourse  as  such  a propaedeutic  chapter  on 
general  phonetics.  The  early  recognition  of  the  work, 
enhanced  undoubtedly  by  numerous  commentaries, 
some  of  which  were  written  by  the  author’s  own  stu- 
dents (Bergstrasser,  GdQ^  ui,  222-4),  may  be  partly 
due  to  al-^iLtibr^s  personal  fame  as  a saintly  man, 
observant  in  his  ritual  duties,  upright  towards  his  col- 
leagues and  students.  God-fearing  and  even  credited 
with  some  miraculous  powers,  Undisputably,  however, 
the  poem  itself  pos.sesses  factual  efficiency,  due  to  a 


decisive  new  mnemonic  device:  the  introduction  of 
sigla  into  the  presentation  of  the  particular  variants. 
Thc.se  sigla,  pointing  at  particular  readers,  transmit- 
ters or  transmitter  groups,  appear  in  the  written  verse 
simply  as  initial  letters  of  single  words  used  wdthin 
the  discussion  of  the  particular  Kur^anic  lemmata.  In 
order  to  be  recognisable  in  their  mcta-lingual  func- 
lion,  they  have  to  be  marked  by  a particular  colour 
or  repeated  over  the  word  they  appear  in.  From 
Ndldcke  {GdQ^  i,  338)  to  Bergstrasser  {GdQ_^  iii,  2l9- 
24),  both  of  whom  judged  the  Hire  from  a merely 
literary  point  of  view,  this  practice  has  been  de- 
nounced as  unconvincing.  Since,  however,  the  poem 


is  not  meant  to  be  read  silently  but  recited  aloud, 


the  mnemonic  function  of  the  sigla  works  on  the  pho- 
netic level  rather  than  on  the  visual;  read  as  denot- 
ing sounds,  not  letters,  they  constitute  an  important 
contribution  to  the  pre-modem  mnemotcchnics.  It  is 
only  througli  the  recent  intrusion  of  the  new  phono- 
graphic medium  into  the  transmission  of  Kur’an  read- 
ing, that  the  system  so  deeply  Imprinted  by  al-Shatibi 
has  become  outdated. 
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Ir^ad,  ed.  1.  Eeimt  1993,  v,  2216-17,  no. 

907;  §afadT,  J^aAt  al-h^j>M7i^  ed.  A,  ZakT,  Cairo  1911, 
228;  Safadi,.+fy4/j,  ©d.  Bakhrt  and  HiyarT,  Beirut 
1992,  Kjdv,  146^;  Ibn  al-Salab,  ai-Juka/td\ 

ed.  M.  Na4jlb,  Beirut  1992,  ii,  665-6;  Subkr,  Jdba^i 
ed,  TanaJhiT  and  t^iluWj,  Cairo  1970,  vii, 
270-2,  no.  969;  Ibn  IQiallikan,  Wq^ydtf  ed.  'Abbas, 
Beirut  1971,  iv,  71;  Ibn  al-^azarT,  ai-nihdya 

fnhakdt  ai-kurrd^  cd,  G.  Bergstr^scr,  Cairo  1933, 
ii,  20-3;  idem,  ed.  Dabba*,  Cairo  n.d.,  i, 

61-2;  Ta^kbpruzada,  M^h  ai-sa^ddai  ed^  Bakrf  and 
Abu  U-Nur,  Cairo  n.d.,  ii,  49-50;  SuyutT,  Husn  al- 
muhddara^  ed.  M.  Abu  1-FadJ  Ibrahrm;,  Cairo  1 967, 

i,  496-7;  idem,  ed.  Ibrahim,  Beirut  1 979, 

ii,  260;  Yafi'I,  Mir^dt  ai-^indn^  Beirut  1 970,  iii,  467- 

S;  Ibn  al-'Imad,  Ski^^ardt  ^l-dkahab,  Cairo  1 350,  iv, 
30 1 -3;  Dhahabi,  Tsdiihrai  at-htiffa^j  ed.  M.  ZaghlQj> 
Beirut  1 985,  iii,  1 02;  idem,  ai-^urra^ 

ed.  B.  Ma'ruf,  Beirut  l%4,  U,  373-5,  no.  53  J; 
idem,  a^ldm  al-nabdld^  Beirut  1 984,  xxi,  26 1 -4* 
no.  1 36;  Abu  ^ama  al-M^disT,  ai-i^ayi  *aid  *l~Raw- 
dalqyn,  ed.  I;IusaynT,  Beirut  I974,  7;  Ibn  Katblr, 
Biddya,  Cairo  n.d.,  xiii,  lO;  Dawudr,  Tabakdi  ai-nm- 
yJujitfrt,  Beirut  1 963,  ii,  43-6,  no.  3 1 3;  Ibn  FarbOn, 
ol-Dibdilx  ai-mudh^haby  ed.  Abu  "UNur,  Cairo  1972, 
149-52;  Mabkari,  al-flb,  ed,  'Abbas,  Beirut 

1968,  ii,  228;  Kh^ansarl.  Rawdat  al-^anndt^  Beirut 
1991,  vi,  32-6;  Mundhirf.  al-Tokmila,  ed.  Ma'rQf, 
Beirut  1981,  i,  207-8;  Ibn  TaghribiidL  txl-yfu4iilm 
ai-^dhim^  Cairo  n.d.,  vi,  136. 

2.  Studies.  Th,  Noldcke,  Gtschkhte  de$  QoTons^ 
i,  Leipzig  1860,  338;  G.  Bergstrasser  and  O.  Pretzl, 
Zfe  Geschkhk  des  Korankxis^  i,  Leipzig  1938,  repr,  as 
part  three  of  GtksQ,  Htldeshcim  1981,  24,  219-24; 
Bergstr^ser,  KhranlesUT^  in  iQiiro-  T^!iI  /,  in  IsL,  xx 
(1932),  1-42;  Teil  2 {mii  einmi  Beitrag  ven  Kart  Huberj^ 
in  ibid.j  xxi  (1933),  110-40;  J.  Jomier,  Coup 
rapide  sur  ks  instdutiom  d'mse^mienty  suivi  d*ung  itudt 
jur  la  pidago^  d VEcok  C&taniqui^  in  IBIAy  xii,  319- 
46;  A.  Neuwirth,  Koranltsung  zwisekan  islamisokem  Ost 
und  idlest,  in  Islda  e Arabkmo  na  PentTisuia  iberied.  At:- 
do  XI  Congr£sso  da  Unido  I^opda  de  Arabistas  e 
Biamoiogosy  ed.  A.  Sidarus,  Evora,  305-16;  A.  Ke Her- 
mann, Die  ^^MundlkhkeiP*  dej  Koran.  Kin  Jbrschut^sges- 
chkbtlkhes  Problem  der  Arabistik^  in  Beitrdge  zar  Geschkhk 
der  Spraahwissetischqfty  v (1993),  1-33;  F.  Krenkow, 
£7*  art.  s.v.  (Anoei-ika  Neuwirth) 

SHATRANDI.  the  game  of  chess.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  Sanskrit  caiur  a^a  “having  four 
ranks”  (Nyberg,  54a)  is  generally  accepted.  Arab  philol- 
ogists often  argued  in  favour  of  a vocalisation  ^drandi 
and  offered  more  or  less  ill-advised  attempts  at  ety- 
mology (Lane  I55lc,  and  see  R.  Ermers,  in  JA0S\ 
c?dv  [1994],  294b).  While  the  form  of  the  word  sup- 
ports the  gamers  Indian  provenience  as  a war  game, 
chess  reached  the  Near  East  via  Persia,  as  shown  by 
the  many  Persian  terms  employed  in  it.  The  Muslim 
Near  East,  in  turn,  transmitted  it  to  Europe.  The 
word  itself  condnued  in  use  on  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
as  in  Sp.  ^edtez-  The  various  vernacular  European 
terms  appear  to  go  back  to  the  exclamation  dldh  or 
didhak  indicating  peril  for  the  king,  or  perhaps  to  the 
word  ^dh  with  the  definite  article  (pronounced  asksh^b 
“the  king”)  as  designating  the  game  itself. 

The  chronology  of  its  westward  march  into  the 
Arab  world,  probably  in  a sequence  of  separate  ep- 
isodes, cannot  be  determined  with  precision.  Even  if 
references  to  chess  should  be  found  in  authentic  pre- 
Islamic  poetry,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case, 
it  would  not  mean  a wide  acquaintance  in  Arabia 
with  a game  chat  required  a certain  educational  and 


economic  level.  While  the  abundance  of  remarks  about 
chess  attributed  to  early  Mu  dim  authorities,  includ- 
ing the  Prophet  himself,  is  clearly  due  to  the  con- 
cerns of  later  chess  advocates  or  opponents,  it  docs 
speak  for  its  early  adoption  in  Islam.  The  seemingly 
sudden  appearance  of  a fuli-ftedged  specialised  chess 
literature  in  'Abh^id  times  and  the  great  popularity 
Chen  acquired  by  the  game  would  also  point  to  an 
earlier  reception,  even  if  we  allow  the  doubtful  pro- 
position that  the  dynascy^s  Persian  connections  might 
possibly  have  had  a minor  supporting  role. 

The  game  was  played,  as  it  is  today,  on  a board, 
usually  made  of  soft  material,  of  eight  by  eight  fields 
{bayi).  They  were,  however,  not  marked  by  alternat- 
ing colours,  as  shown  by  the  diagrams  and  in  minia- 
tures as  late  as  the  9th/ 1 5th  century  (see  S.C.  Welch, 
Persian  paintings  New  York  1976,  105,  pi.  37),  although 
it  would  seem  logical  to  assume  chat  the  European 
style  as  exemplified  by  Alfonso  el  Sabio^s  Ubros  de  aee- 
drexy  dados  e tablas  (see  A.  Steiger,  in  Romanka  Hebetkay 
X [1941])  has,  in  fact,  eastern  antecedents.  The  chess- 
men, distinguished  by  the  colours  “black”  and  "red”, 
were  set  up  in  the  familiar  manner.  Many  different 
arrangements,  such  as  “Indian”  and  "Persian”  forms 
or  circular  chess,  are  mentioned,  but  the  historicity 
of  the  attributions  might,  in  some  instances,  be  called 
into  question;  they  certainly  did  not  enjoy  widespread, 
if  any,  popularity.  Chess  sets  could  be  very  luxurious; 
at  any  rate,  the  men  could  not  as  easily  be  impro- 
vised, as  was  the  case  with  backgammon  pieces  (see 
al-Djahiz,  Ht^awdny  Cairo  1323-5,  v,  115,  Harijn, 
V,  382).  Their  names  were  mostly  Persian;  didh  “king”; 
jhtzdn  {firz^  “adviser  (?)”,  queen;  Jxi  “elephant”,  bishop 
(At.  = P.);  “footman”,  pawn.  The  forms  ^zdn 

and  bc^dak  are  explained  as  retrograde  singulars  from, 
respectively,^orm  > (Nyberg,  74a)  and  beydddk 

(modem  Persian  piyddd)^  see  A.  Spi taler,  in  Ortolla  Im- 
gydsdta.  Festschnji  Ferdinand  &?nmer,  Wiesbaden  1958, 
217.  Even  more  disputed  than  the  original  of 
b the  derivation  of  rubb^  rook,  castle,  from  Sanskrit 
rai/ta  “chariot”  through  Pahlavi  although  it  seems 

preferable  to  a combination  with  the  fabulous  bird 
ndJikh  [^.f.].  Only  the  knight  is  Arabic,  Jaras  “horse”. 
Among  the  few  divergences  from  modern  convention 
in  their  basic  moves,  the  most  important  is  the  severe 
restriction  of  the  queen  to  one  held  at  a time.  In  a 
tradition  attributed  to  ‘/Ul,  the  chessmen  are  com- 
pared to  likenesses  of  living  forms,  thus  making  them 
religiously  suspect;  this  could  be  explained  away  by 
the  assumption  that  they  looked  more  lifelike  in  the 
time  of  'AJj  than  they  did  later  {Book  on  cAfiir,  13); 
for  abstract  shapes  supposed  to  be  chessmen,  see 
E.  Kuhnel,  Dk  tslamischen  M^beinskuipbretty  Berlin  1971, 
28  ff.,  pL  V-VIII. 

The  numerous  problems  (mor^uMf,  lit.  “set-ups”)  of 
middle  and  end  games  were  diagrammed  and  db- 
cussed.  Unless  a game  (P.  dost)  ended  in  a dmw  or 
stalemate,  it  ended  with  ibdh  mat  "checkmate”.  No 
satisfactoiy  Persian  etymon  for  mat  has  as  yet  been 
traced.  It  was  apparently  understood  as  Ar.  “he  died” 
already  in  al-Ya'kubl,  History  i,  103,  I.  11,  and  this 
remains  the  preferable  explanation;  the  strange  syn- 
tax of  shdh  tndl  is  possibly  explained  as  a^^^que 
a conresponding  Pej^ian  expression.  For  the  extended 
linguistic  usage  specific  to  chess,  see  the  Ibts  in  Pareja, 
ii,  pp.  ciii-cxxix,  and  Wieber,  270-344,  as  well  as  the 
brief  listing  of  Persian  terms  in  ii/r,  v,  396,  s.v.  Chess. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  earliest  written 
notes  on  chess  were  diagrams  jotted  down  by  play- 
ers for  their  own  personal  use.  Technical  monographs 
were  first  written  in  the  3rd/9tlt  century  by  aJ-'AdlT 
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and  who  are  practically  unknown,  and  in  the 

following  century  by  a certain  abLa^jladj  and  the  fa- 
mous litterateur  Muhammad  Yahya  aUSulr  {Sczgin, 
(Z45,  ij  330-1);  this  is  knowTi  from  later  quotations 
and  Hhnst^  155-6,  where  an  unidentified  Ibn  ^-UklrdisT 
(not  a son  of  the  mathematician,  see  Brockelmann, 
S k 7)  is  added.  For  the  dubious  attributions  of 
special  essays  on  chess  to  al-L^ahiz>  see  Fihnsi,  tr, 
B.  Dodge,  New'  York  1976,  408;  Yakut,  Vduta^  vi, 
78,  and  to  Ahmad  b.  al-Tayyib  al-Sarakhsi  see 

Murray,  169-70. 

The  popularity  and  high  standing  of  chess  in  gen- 
eral educadon  stimulated  the  literary  imagination. 
The  stones  on  its  origins,  whose  historical  core,  where 
there  was  one,  remains  obscure,  were  widely  reported. 
Poets  and  litterateurs  used  references  to  chess  in  aban- 
don. For  instance,  the  ability  of  the  pawn  to  trans- 
form itself  into  a queen  by  traversing  the  board  served 
to  indicate  achievement  of  success  from  lowly  begin- 
nings  by  travel  and  other  means.  Or  seriousness  could 
give  way  to  humour:  was  coined  to  denote 

a meat  pie  containing  bones  with  no  meat  on  them 
like  chessmen,  which  has  the  diners  move  their  hands 
around  the  bowl  (Abu  Hil^t  al-*Askari, 

Cairo  1352,  298  IT.).  A theological  twist  was  injected 
into  the  debate  about  chess  by  a Muhazili  compari- 
son of  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  backgammon  and 
chess,  to  the  supposed  disadvantage  of  the  latter  (see 
NARo;  and  Rosenthal,  165  fiT.,  quoting  Abu  Zayd  al- 
Balkhr  *s  essay). 

Chess  playeu)  were  ranked  in  five  (exceptionally, 
six)  classes.  The  highest,  that  of  grand  master  {*dlij>ay 
pi.  at  times  became  part  of  a professional  de- 

scripdon.  Handicaps  could  be  ^ven  to  lesser  players. 
Prowess  in  the  game  could  bring  riches  and,  above 
aU,  admittance  to  high  society.  Chess  was,  after  all, 
the  royal  game  "^invented  for  kings  and  the  rich,  not 
for  the  poor  and  mean”,  as  aJ-SakhawT  [y.i^,],  in  his 
monograph  on  che^,  expressed  the  common  thought. 
Skills  like  playing  blindfold  with  the  back  to  the  board, 
playing  a number  of  opponents  simultaneously,  spe- 
cial mixed  cases  such  as  playing  two  opponents  blind- 
fold and  a third  one  open  (Aa^iV^),  and  the 

like  were  much  admired  and  no  doubt  rewarded;  but 
even  an  ordinary  player  down  on  his  luck  could  make 
a living  from  chess  travelling  around  in  the  provinces, 
presumably  by  exhibition  games  and  instruction  (al- 
I^ahi?,  ^aym/dn^  iv,  49,  ed,  Harun,  iv,  147).  A grand 
master  and  poet  of  the  8th/ 14th  century,  who  was 
also  able  to  teach  Turkish,  probably  us^  all  three 
qualifications  to  provide  for  his  subsistence  (Ibn  Ha^jar, 
Inbd\  V , 260;  idem,  Cairo  1412/1992, 

162;  al-Sakhawf,  vi,  151-2).  Playing  chess  forged 

strong  social  bonds;  it  could  cement  friendships  (Ibn 
Abr  Usaybi'a,  ii,  68)  or  provide  constant  compan- 
ionship (al-^afadr,  Wdfi,  xv,  380;  Wieber,  82).  It  is 
quite  remarkable  how  often  obituaries  from  the 
9th/ 15th  century  mention  competence  in  and  devo- 
uon  to  playing  chess. 

Having  its  fanatical  devotees,  chess  also  engendered 
bitter  enemies.  An  example  of  choice  vituperation  by 
a chess  hater  k found  in  al-Tha^alibq  Ya&ma^  iv,  18- 
19  (Wieber,  134-5).  Moral  objections  were  raised  by 
religious  scholars  at  an  early  date  and  conOnued  to 
be  repeated  and  refined.  They  stressed  the  danger  of 
neglect  of  prayer  and  religious  imperatives  due  to 
absorption  in  playing  and  the  potentially  illegal  ex- 
change of  money  often  connected  with  it,  which  was 
probably  much  more  extensive  than  the  sources  let 
on.  In  sum,  they  stressed  the  gamek  character  as 
“empty  and  wrong  amusement  {lafuju  and  thus 


as  something  socially  undesirable,  even  if  it  was  recog- 
nised as  distinguished  from  other  gambling  and  play 
activities  by  its  intellectual  foundation.  Its  outright 
prohibition  was  attempted  by  lumping  it  together 
with  backgammon  and  other  games  and  amusements 
such  as  music,  as  indicated,  for  instance,  by  the  title 
of  al-A^jurrfk  work.  In  the  absence  of  any  express 
reference  in  the  KuPan  and  the  authoritative  hadi& 
collections,  al-A^turrr  cited  three  traditions  ascribed 
to  'All  (sec  above)  and  a very  few  others,  among 
them  Ibn  *UmaPs  dictum  that  chess  was  worse  than 
backgammon  (cf  also  J.  Robson,  Tracts  m listmmg  to 
musk,  London  1938,  34-5,  56-8,  from  the  related  Kitdb 
ai-Maidhi  of  the  earlier  Ibn  Abi  M-Dunya).  A rather 
detailed  survey  of  legal  opinions  by  the  modern  edi- 
tor of  al-Adjurri  seems  to  suggest  to  him  that  they 
were  inconclusive.  A grudging  classification  of  mahuh 
was  attempted  early  and  continued  to  be  often  used. 

In  later  times,  the  defence  of  chess  had  to  be  more 
forceful.  Ibn  Abr  Fladjala,  for  instance,  would  claim 
decisive  support  by  al-^SfiT  (see  Kkdb  at-Umm^  vi, 

213;  Wieber,  184)  and  bask  ta^nm  by  the  other  schoob, 
with  Malikism  often  singled  out  for  the  negative  stance. 

Under  the  right  social  and  economic  conditions,  this 
was  undoubtedly  effective  to  put  chess  under  a cloud, 
even  if  an  official  prohibition  such  as  that  supposedly 
issued  by  al-H^m  (y.P.,  see  above,  at  vol.  Ill,  79a) 
was  not  the  rule. 

The  popularity  of  the  game  spilled  at  times  over 
into  other  cultural  activities.  People  dreamed  about 
it;  thus  dream  interpreters  paid  attention  to  it  in  their 
works,  for  instance,  ^Abd  al-GhanT  al-NabulusI, 
s.v.  The  production  of  chess  sets  often  required  highly 
skilled  labour.  Miniature  painters  created  vivid  chess 
scenes  to  illustrate  the  game’s  description  in  the  Shdk- 
ndma  and  other  works  of  Persian  literature.  A per- 
manent mark  on  arithmetic  was  made  by  the  famous 
story  that  the  legendary  inventor  of  chess  asked  that 
he  be  rewarded  by  the  amount  of  wheat  that  would 
result  from  placing  one  grain  of  wheat  (or  some  other 
unit)  on  the  fir^t  field  and  then  double  it  by  geo- 
metrical progression  until  the  sixty-fourth  field  was 
reached.  This  apparently  insignificant  reward  turned 
out  to  be  more  than  could  be  found  in  all  the  world. 

The  computation  (2*^  on  the  last  field  to  a total  of 
2**-l)  proved  a challenge  to  mathematicians  calling 
for  a variety  of  solutions.  The  story  was  so  impres- 
sive that  according  to  Ibn  Abi  *1-Hadrd,  Shark 
a/-bald£ka,  Beirut  1963-4,  iu,  506),  who  reform  to  al- 
Bfruni,  the  Indians  used  the  procedure  to  determine 
the  age  of  the  world. 

Bibiiographj!:  The  most  detailed  discussion  of 
chess  in  Islam  to  date  is  R.  Wieber,  Das  Schachspiii 
iti  der  arabischen  Litcratur  von  den  Ar^ngen  biy  zur  j^weitm 
Hdi/k  des  16.  JahrktmdertSy  W'aildorf-Hessen  1972  (Bei- 
tr%e  zur  Sprach-  und  KuUurgcschichte  dcs  Orients, 

22).  For  the  early  20th  century,  the  authoritative 
high  point  in  the  large  literature  on  the  history  of 
chess  is  H.J.R.  Murray,  A hUiOfy  of  chess^  Oxford 
1913,  repr.  1902,  1969.  See  further  the  general 
remarks  by  F,M,  Pareja  Casanas,  Dbro  del  AjedreZy 
Madrid-Granada  1935,  hk  cd.  and  tr,  of  the  anony-iar.COITI 
mous  ms.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  7515,  and  the  Book  on 
chess ^ Frankfurt  am  Main  1986,  a facs.  of  the  Istanbul 
ms.  Lala  Ismail  Kf.  560,  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  F.  Sezgin.  Recent  editions  are  Muhammad 
b.  al-i;;lusayn  al-A^urri,  Tahnm  al^nard  wa 
tm  Tmaldhl^  ed.  Muhammad  SaTd  'Umar  IdrTs, 

Riyad  1404/1984,  and  Ibn  Abi  Ha^ala  al-Tilim- 
sanT,  Unmudka^  cd-kkdl  ft  ru^i  ai-*^cmdU  ed.  Zuhayr 
Ahmad  al-^Caysf,  Baghdad  1980.  For  chess  in  die 
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context  of  gambliiig,  see  F,  Rosenthal,  in 

Ishm^  Leiden  J975,  37-40,  85-96.  For  Middle 
Persiajn  etymologies,  H.S.  Nyberg,  A manuai  of  Pekkui, 
ii,  Wiesbaden  1974,  has  been  mainly  used.  See  also 
J.  Robson,  A ch&$j  mac|5ma  m th£  John  Ubra^f 

in  BJRL,  xxxvi/l  (1953),  11  U27. 

(F.  Rosej^thal) 

SHATT  (A,),  lit.  ^‘bank,  margin  of  a piece  of  water"", 
Fr*  Form  Chott,  also  in  English  conventionally  Shoit, 
a geographical  term  used  in  the  high  plains  of 
the  Maghrib  and  the  northern  Sahara  for  the  saline 
pasturages  surrounding  a sabM^  [7'*']-  R has 
often  been  confused  with  this  latter  term,  especially 
in  toponomy  of  the  colonial  period,  hence  one  must 
be  very  careful  when  one  meets  the  term.  Thus  there 
are  found  on  the  high  plains  the  Shatt  Tigrln  in  Mo- 
rocco; in  Aigcria,  from  west  to  east,  the  ^act  al- 
^arbr,  the  vast  Chott  ech-Chergui  (Sbatt  al-Sharkll 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  SaTda,  the  Zahrez  al- 
Qharbr  and  aJ-Sharki  to  the  north  of  Djelfa,  and  finally, 
the  al-Hudna,  occupying  the  depression  of  the 

same  name.  These  Chotts  of  the  high  plateaux  may 
be  found  at  altitudes  of  more  than  1,000  m/ 3,280  feet. 

In  the  ^^Lower  Sahara”  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Saharan  Atlas  (in  particular,  the  massifs  of  the  Aures 
and  the  Nementcha),  the  Chotts  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  at  low  levels,  sometimes  at  below  sea 
level  in  the  most  westerly  depressions:  33  m/I08  feet 
below  at  the  Chott  Mcrouane  (^att  Marwan)  and 
26  m/85  feet  below  at  the  Chott  Mclrhir  (Shatt 
Maighir)  in  Algeria.  Further  to  the  east,  some  less 
important  Chotts  Jink  this  last  to  the  ^a|C  al-Gharsa 
and  then  to  the  very  extensive  Sbatt  sd-DjaiTd  in 
Tunisia,  which  stretches  out  into  the  Sbatf  al-FadJadj 
as  far  as  a few  tens  of  kilometres  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  Gulf  of  Gabes. 

The  existence  of  this  string  of  Chotts  (in  fact,  of 
associated  with  the  presence  of  shells  along 
their  banks  (espcciaUy  of  cockle  shells,  Cerastodimia  glau- 
cam)  has  fed  the  myth  of  the  **Saharan  Sea”.  It  is 
held  that  this  part  of  the  Sahara  was  recently  invaded 
by  the  sea  and  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  exca- 
vating a canal  from  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  to  divert  the 
Mediterranean’s  waters  into  the  Chotts.  Although  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  this  plan  is  impossible  to 
realise,  it  was  still  a major  item  in  the  programme 
of  one  Algerian  poJiticiarr  who  was  a candidate  in 
the  presidential  elecdons  at  the  end  of  the  1980s. 
Bibliography*  R,  Coque,  Ceomatpholf^f  Paris. 

(Y.  Caixot) 

SHATT  aj.-'ARAB,  the  name  given  to  the  united 
stream  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
rivers  in  Mesopotamia. 

1,  Definitions, 

(A.,  pis.  ^utut,  meant,  origi- 

nally, one  side  of  a camel's  hump,  and  al-tmdt 
meant  a canyon"s  or  a valley's  or  a stream’s  bank  or 
side^  or  the  rising  ground  next  to  the  bottom  {UA, 
Beirut  1956,  vii,  334-5;  Lane,  lexicont  1548-9).  Even- 
tually, became  most  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a stream^s  bank.  Occasionally,  this  meaning  was 
expanded  to  depict  a plot  of  land,  apparendy  close 
to  the  bank  of  a stream  (Y^at,  Buidan^  Beirut  1 955-7  , 
lit,  344).  llie  name  ^att  al-'Arab  ("Bank  of  the 
Arabs”)  currendy  referring  to  the  ddal  estuary  formed 
by  the  united  stream  of  the  two  rivers  [see  AL-nmAT; 

is  veiy  unusual,  as  it  uses  in  relation  to 
the  stream  itself,  rather  than  lo  Its  banks.  In  modem 
Mesopotamia- Irat^  ihn^f  has  indeed  often  been  used 
to  describe  a stream.  This  usage  is  a reladvely  recent 
one.  Yakut,  who  traded  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  men- 


tions Shaft  'Uthnian  in  the  Ba^ra  area  as  being  a 
plot  of  land,  but  he  does  not  mention  any  Shaft  aJ- 
‘Arab  in  that  area  {lac.  cit.). 

The  early  mediaeval  name  used  by  both  Arabs  and 
Persians  was  "Tigris”  (Dldlla)  (HudSd  aysktmj  ir.,  76; 
aUIstakhrf,  Cairo  1961,  57;  al-MukaddasI,  tr.  B.A.  CoU 
lins,  London  1994,  12-13).  Other  Arab  names  were 
"Euphrates  and  Tigris”  (I bn  Battuta),  and  "One-Eyed 
Tigris”  {Dh^la  ai-^Awm^).  The  reason  for  the  addition 
seems  to  be  either  an  island  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  by  the  name  of  *Uwayr  (I bn  Khurradadh- 
bih,  60),  or  the  sand  bar  at  the  mouth.  A mediaeval 
Persian  (Pahlavi)  name  for  the  Tigris  (and  the  Shalt 
al-'Arab)  was  Erwand  Rud  ("The  Sublime  Rivet”). 

The  modem  Arab  name,  ^att  aU'Arab,  which  was 
also  used  by  the  Ottomans,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
extending  the  name  of  the  Arab  (ix..,  the  western) 
bank  to  include  the  whole  river.  One  of  the  earliest 
modem  mentions  of  the  united  stream  as  ^afi  aJ- 
'^Arab  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  English  traveller 
J.S.  Buckingham,  who  stayed  for  a few  months  in 
Basra  in  1816-17  {Travels  in  As^rioy  Media  and  Persia^ 

London  1829,  359-60).  The  modem  Persian  name  is 
still  Erwand  Rud. 

2.  Geographical  descripiion. 

The  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  is 
Just  south  of  al-JK.uma,  and  this  is  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  the  ^att,  but  there  is  another  conflu- 
ence, some  50  km  further  south,  where  another  part 
of  the  Euphrates  tlows  through  the  Hawr  PlammSr 
marshes  into  the  Shaft  Just  north  of  Basra.  The  united 
river  flows  Into  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the  town  of 
Faw'.  The  ^att  receives  also  the  waters  of  the  K.^rijn 
River  [f.tJ.]  and  its  tributaries.  The  river's  width  ranges 
between  400  and  1,200  m,  and  its  length  is  about 
180  km.  Its  navigable  depth  is  some  36  feet  (six  fath- 
oms), though  there  are  places  where  it  is  twice  that 
depth.  It  is  only  24  feet  (four  fathoms)  deep  at  the 
sand  bar  near  the  confluence  of  the  Klrun  (Iraqi  Port 
Administration,  ^aSt  al-Arah  map^  Ba^ra  1964). 

In  the  1920s  the  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  dredged. 

The  country  on  both  sides  is  level.  Basra,  where 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  some  3 m,  is  less  than  2 m 
above  sea  level,  I’he  land  along  the  banks  is  higher 
than  further  out,  owing  to  the  silt  brought  dow^n  by 
the  stream.  Until  the  mid-1970s,  the  land  was  en- 
croaching on  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  some  35  km  every 
1 ,000  years,  but  since  then  this  rate  has  diminished 
due  to  much  upstream  damming.  Rich  plantations  of 
date  palms  line  the  banks  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
river,  sometimes  with  orange  trees  underneath  the 
dates.  During  the  Iraq-lran  War  (1980-8,  3,  bclow^), 

these  plantations  were  seriously  damaged. 

3-  Political  history. 

With  the  rise  of  the  $afawi  dynasty  in  Persia  in 
the  early  10th /1 6th  century  [see  safawIds],  wars 
between  the  ^afawids  and  the  Ottomans  produced 
frequent  boundary  shifts.  In  1048/1638  Sultan  Murad 
IV  finally  recaptured  Baghdad.  The  Treaty  of  Zuhab 
of  1049/1639,  which  drew  a frontier  zone,  included 
much  of  the  Shat?  al-'Arab  well  within  the  Ottomanir.COITI 
domain.  As  a result,  it  was  not  mentioned  explicitly 
in  the  agreement.  Subsequent  Ottoman- Persian  con- 
frontations necessitated  further  treaties,  notably  those 
of  Kurdan  of  1 159/1746  and  Eraurum  of  1823,  which 
repeatedly  returned  to  the  qua  of  1639,  Those 

treaties,  too,  remained  silent  in  regard  to  the  ^att 
(J.C.  Hurewiiz,  The  Middle  East  and  JVijriA  Africa  in 
world  politics,  a documentary  record.  New  Haven  and 
London  1975,  i,  25-8,  79-80,  219-21).  The  ^a^  al- 
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^Arab  appears  explicitly  in  the  May  1847  Second 
Treaty  of  ErzurOtm,  reached  largely  due  to  British  and 
Russian  mediatiorif-and  intervendon.  Except  for 
Ottoman  recognition  of  Persian  sovereignty  over  I^Mr- 
ranaghahr  and  its  port,  sovereignty  over  the  waterway 
was  not  defined  specific  ally,  but  the  text  implies  that 
it  was  regarded  as  Ottoman*  In  effects  the  border  ran 
along  the  eastern  bank.  Condnued  rivalry  and  argu- 
ments led  to  renewed  British-Russian  intervendon 
and  to  the  1913  Protocol  of  Constantinople,  followed 
by  a demarcation  commission  that  published  its  pro^ 
ceedings  in  October  1914.  In  the  Ptotocol,  Ottoman 
sovereignty  was  recognised  over  the  whole  aJ- 

"Arab  and  its  islands*  save  only  a few*  mentioned  by 
their  names  {including  'Abb^an  Opposite  the 

port  of  Muh^Jnmara  f KJhu  rramsh  ahr'i  the  bor^ 

der  ran  in  the  ihakt>e!£^  some  four  miles  above,  and 
one  mile  below  the  confluence  of  the  river  KSrun. 
As  defined  in  the  1914  demarcation  proceedings, 
except  for  these  places,  the  border  was  to  follow  “the 
low-water  level  of  the  left  (sc.  eastern)  bank”.  Due  to 
the  eruption  of  the  Hrst  World  War  and  Ottoman 
reservations,  the  agreement  was  never  ratified. 

Following  the  War,  the  British  authorities  estab- 
lished the  Basra  Port  Directorate  which  controlled  aU 
matters  of  maintenance,  navigation  and  policing  in 
the  Shatt,  In  early  1930,  the  old  conflict  erupted  again 
and  was  even  hmu^t,  in  1934,  before  the  Ij^ague 
of  Nations.  Persia  felt  that  admission  of  *lrakT  sover- 
eignty over  the  waterway  leading  to  the  large  port  of 
Khurramshahr  and  to  ^e  fast-growing  port  of  *Ab- 
bad^Ji  (where  the  border  still  ran  on  the  eastern  bank) 
was  humdiadng  and  intolerable.  As  for  *Ir^,  because 
it  had  no  other  meaningful  outlet  to  the  open  sea 
(whereas  Iran  had  a number  of  alternative  ports)*  it 
insisted  on  retaining  the  j^tus  However,  in  1937, 
the  two  countries  signed  a new  treaty  in  Tehran,  reaf- 
firming the  1913  Constantinople  Treaty  and  the  1914 
Proceedings  with  two  important  changes  in  regard  to 
the  Firsdy,  five  miles  opposite  *Abbad^,  the 

border  was  moved  to  the  thalwegs  as  had  been  the 
case  in  regard  to  i^urramshahr.  Secondly,  a conven- 
tion was  to  be  concluded,  to  cover  all  matters  of 
[joint?]  conservancy  and  navigation,  but  because  of 
disagreements,  this  was  never  concluded. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
British  military  occupation  of  "IrSk  (May-June  1941) 
and  southern  Iran  (August  1941)  meant  that  naviga- 
tion on  the  ^att  was  managed  exclusively  by  the 
British-cont rolled  Basra  Port  Directorate.  It  collected 
dues  and  appointed  pilots  and  navigation  aids,  almost 
exclusively  *lr^r  nationals.  This  state  of  affairs  re- 
mained unchanged  after  the  War.  From  the  mid- 
1950s,  Iranis  main  objection  to  the  staius  quo  shifted 
to  the  economk:  aspects.  It  protested  against  the  in- 
equity of  choosing  the  pilots  and  accused  the  ^Irajq' 
Basra  port  au thorites  of  misuse  of  the  funds  accruing 
from  the  passage  fees.  Tn  1960-1,  with  the  revolution- 
ary regime  of  *Abd  al-Karlm  J^im  having  with- 
drawn From  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  being  completely 
estranged  from  Iran  and  the  West,  Iran  demanded  the 
moving  of  the  whole  border  to  the  ihako^.  It  aJso  tried 
to  appoint  its  own  pilots,  but  retreated  when  Tra^ 
counter-measures  paralysed  the  port  of  ‘AbbadSn. 

In  1969,  Iran,  conscious  of  the  international  isola- 
tion of  'lrtk*5  new  (1968)  Ba*th  regime,  demanded  a 
new  agreement  which  would  define  the  border  as  the 
thalweg  throughout  the  and  establish  a joint  com- 

mission to  supervise  maintenance  and  navigation,  com- 
plaining of  obstmetion  of  Iranian  shipping  there.  When 
this  was  refused,  Iran  abrogated  the  1937  treaty.  Be- 


tween 1969  and  1975  relations  of  the  two  powers  sank 
to  a new  low,  with  Iranian  support  for  Kurds  in  *Irak 
and  attempts  to  stir  up  ‘Iraki  ^i‘Ts  and  ‘IrakT  attempts 
to  encourage  dissidence  amongst  the  ‘Arabistan/ 
KhQzist^  Arabs,  but  in  1975  the  ^ab  and  Saddam 
Husayn  did  sign  a new  agreement  in  Algiers*  Conscious 
of  its  military  weakness,  conceded  moving  the 

border  to  the  thahutg  line  throughout  the  ^att  and 
agreed  to  joint  maintenance  and  navigation  control, 
whilst  Iran  agreed  ifiter  alia  to  cease  aiding  the  Kurds 
in  ‘"Irak  and  inciting  the  ^Tls.  This  agreement  did 
not  survive  the  ^ah’s  fall.  With  the  triumph  of  Ayat 
Allah  Ruh  AJlSh  Khuma^Tif  in  Suppl.J,  relations 
worsened,  with  the  latter  aiming  to  export  the  Iranian 
Revolution  and  to  support  the  Kurds  again.  In 
September  1980,  §addlim  Husayn,  now  (since  1979), 
President  of  ‘Irak,  declared  the  Algiers  agreement  null 
and  void,  and  aD-out  war  between  the  two  powers 
began.  "Irat  aimed  at  securing  both  banks  of  the  Shatt 
and  at  pushing  the  Iranian  front  line  far  enough  east- 
wards to  keep  the  waterway  beyond  artillery  fire.  The 
fighting  which  centred  round  the  Shatt  resulted  in 
enormous  casualties  for  both  sides;  ‘Irak  failed  to  hold 
Khunramshahr  after  1982,  whilst  Iran  failed  to  cap- 
ture Basra.  The  superior  Iranian  navy  and  its  air 
power  and  artillery  blocked  the  Shatt  and  put  Tta^ 
shore  facilities  out  of  action,  and  62  ships  were  trapped 
in  the  ^aq  ports  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

After  the  cease-fire,  peace  negotiations  failed,  but 
as  part  of  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Kuwayt, 

Saddam  indicated  willingness  to  begin  talks 

on  the  future  of  the  ^att;  these,  however,  came  to 
an  end  with  the  invasion.  In  1993  ^Irak  started  uni- 
lateral dredging  operations,  so  that  by  1994  ships  were 
a^in  able  to  navigate  the  river,  but  the  conflict  over 
sovereignty  is  unresolved,  and  tralTIc  on  the  waterway 
remains  (1995)  far  below  its  prc-l9S0  level. 

Bibiiographjf  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article)!  CJ.  Edmonds,  The  Iraqi- Persian  JrottHer  1639- 
1938,  in  Asimi  A^trs^  Ixii  (1975),  149-54;  A.  Mala- 
mid.  Geographical  rmijew:  ihe  Shatt  ai-^Arah  houmLiiy 
dispute^  in  xxii  (1968),  351-4;  Majid  Khadduri, 

SociatLu  Imqy  Washington  D*C.  1978;  A.  Baram,  7^f 
impact  of  I^omeinPs  reuohdim-  on  the  radical  ShiH  move- 
ments ^ Iraq,  in  D.  Men  ash  ri,  The  Iranian  Revolution 
and  the  Muslim  world,  Boulder,  Colo.,  San  Francisco 
and  Oxford,  1990;  A.  Cordesman,  The  lessons  of 
modem  war.  The  Iran- Iraq  War^  Boulder  1991,  ii; 

G.  Biger,  Gvul  him- Iraq „ Tel  Aviv  1989  (in  Hebrew), 
(Amatzia  Baram,  shortened  by  the  Editors) 

SHATT  ARTY  Y A.  a order  introduced  into 

India  by  ^ah  ‘Abd  All^  (d.  890/1485),  a descen- 
dant of  Shaykh  ^ihab  al-Dm  Suhrawardi  [f.i'*]. 

On  reaching  India,  ‘Abd  Allah  undertook  a 

lightning  tour  of  the  country.  Himself  clad  in  royal 
dress,  the  disciples  accompanying  him  wore  military 
garb,  carried  banners  and  announced  his  arrival  hy 
the  beat  of  drums.  In  his  ^ayhigya  he  explained 

the  basic  principles  of  ShattarT  discipline,  which  he 
considered  to  be  the  quickest  way  to  attain  gnosis. 

^ah  ^Abd  AUab  settled  at  Manau  where  he 

set  up  the  first  Shauarf  hhdni^h^  His  work  wasalid3r.C0m 
dnued  by  his  two  disciples,  Shaykh  Muiiammad  A‘la, 
popularity  known  as  Shaykh  Kai^  of  Bengal,  and 
^ayldi  Hafiz  of  ^awnpur.  The  latter  had  a very 
dynamic  in  Shaykh  Buddhan,  who  popularised 

the  silsila  in  northern  India.  Shaykh  Rizk  Allah,  uncle 
of  Shayldi  ‘Abd  al-HaWc  Mubaddl^  of  Dihli,  became 
his  disciple.  Shaykh  Baha*  al-Din,  a spiritual  descen- 
dant of  Shaykh  Buddhan,  wrote  a RisaJa-ji  iSiqfM- 
tigya  on  the  principles  of  the  order.  Later  on*  Shavkh 
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Mul^aimmad  QfcawUi  of  Gwaliyar  (d.  970/1562-3 
reinforced  the  stisUa  by  giving  it  a compact  organi- 
sadon  and  an  ideological  direction,  A prolific  writer, 
he  wrote  l^awdhir-i  ^amsa,  Ai/fd-i  PomayiT, 

Basayir  and  Kanz  at-iauAtd^  and  trandated  the  Amrit 
kund  into  Persian  as  Bohr  al~haydt.  He  established  ind" 
mate  relations  with  the  Hindus,  and  provided  an 
ideological  meedng  ground  with  them  in  hjs  BoJ^t  ni- 
haydt.  His  hobby  was  keeping  bulls  and  cows.  His 
successors  (like  ^ah  Pir  of  Mfrath  or  Meerut) 

also  kept  cows.  Among  his  distinguished  was 

Wa^ih  al-Dln  'Alawi,  whose  seminary  at 
Ahmadabad  attracted  students  from  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  Sb^tttrr  mystic  ideology  was  based  on  da^wat-i 
soma*  (control  of  heavenly  bodies  which  influenced 
human  destiny)  and  an  interiorisation  of  religious  rites. 
Their  social  relationship  was  conditioned  by  their  faith 
in  pantheism.  ^§h  Muhammad  Ghawth  stood  up  to 
receive  every  Hindu  visitor.  The  Shati^Ts  established 
close  contact  with  the  rulers,  and  participated  in  polit- 
ical aifairs  also.  *Abd  AlJ^  dedicated  his  La^^if 

to  Sultan  Ghiyath  al-Dfn  ££haimr.  Sh^ykh  Muhammad 
Ghawth  helped  Babur  In  his  conquest  of  Gwaliylr; 
he  and  his  elder  brother  ^ay^  BahlQl  developed  a 
close  association  with  Humayun  and  instructed  him 
in  dnfmiU-i  ^ayldi  Qhaw|h  migrated  to  Gu^jarat 

when  ShTr  ^ah  came  to  power,  and  corresponded 
with  Humiryun  when  in  exile.  Strangely  enough,  his 
relations  with  Akbar  were  not  very  cordial,  but  the 
latter  built  the  Shaykh*s  tomb  at  Gwaliyar,  and  C^a- 
hangTr  built  domes  over  the  graves  of  ^aJi  'Abd 
AU^  at  Mandu  and  ^ah  Prr  at  Meerut.  The  sibih. 
lost  its  importance  after  Shaykh  Muhammad  Ghawth. 
Its  mystical  influence  was  overshadowed  by  the 
NakshbandT  and  the  Kadirf  jjZtiks.  However,  ^ah 
WaJr  Allah  of  Dihlr  and  his  lather  had  received 

for  the 

Bib  1 1 Qgrap hy  i Muh ammad  Gh awthl,  Gulzdr-i 
abfSr^  ms.  Ivanow  no.  259»  Urdu  tr.  Fadl  Ahmad, 
Agra  1326/1908;  Abu  TFadl,  AJdmT-narna^  Calcutta 
1902;  Sb^ykb  'Abd  al-Hakk.  Aiitbdr  Dihlr 

1309/1891-2;  *Abd  ai-Kadir,  Munta^ab  ai-tau^nkh, 
Calcutta  1869;  Qhulam  MuTn  al^Drn  *Abd  AUab, 
Ma*dri(^  al-waiayai,  ms.  author^s  pjersonal  collection; 
Walr  AUsh,  Intihdh  fl  mtEsH-i  Ai^k^  Dihlr 

1311/1 893-4,  137-41;  Djahin^r, 

*Alfgafh  1864;  K.,A,  Nizami,  7^  ShiUkm  JiWftir  mid 
iiidiudjt  bviMffds  die  states  in  Medieml  India 
(October  1950),  56-70;  Qadi  Moinuddin,  History  if 
the  Shattari  Ph,D.  diss.  'Alrgafh  1963,  unpubl. 

(K.A.  NrzAMi) 

SHA^CL,  Anwar  (1904-84),  MrakT  lawyer, 
poet,  short  story  writer,  journalist,  play- 
wright and  translator. 

He  was  among  the  first  generation  of  Jewish  writ- 
ers in  literary  Arabic  language  in  Arabic  characters 
in  "Irak,  headed  by  S^m  Ish^  (1877*1948),  transla- 
tor for  the  German  Embassy  in  Baghdad,  Salman 
Sfcina  (1899-1978),  the  military  attache  of  the  Ottoman 
army  in  the  German  army  in  "Irak,  Ezra  Haddad 
(1900-72),  educator,  and  Murad  Mi^a^ll  ( 1906-86), 
poet,  ^a’ul  was  bom  in  HUla  and  on  his  mother^^s 
side  he  was  the  grandson  of  an  Austrian  tailor  Her- 
mann Rosenfeld,  while  on  his  father’s  side  he  belonged 
to  the  famous  Baghdadi  Sassoon  family.  He  early  lost 
bis  mother,  and  then  in  Baghdad  he  studied  at  the 
Alliance  Fran^aise  (1918-23),  and  In  1924  edited 
Salmon  ^fna^s  Mterary  and  social  weekly  ai-Mi^bSh 
(“The  lamp”)  (1924-7),  He  worked  as  a lawyer  and 
was  advisor  to  the  treasury  of  the  ‘Iraki  Royal  Family. 


At  the  age  of  25  he  established  and  edited  his  weekly 
{“The  reaper”)  (1929-38),  one  of  the  leading 
literary,  social  and  political  journals  during  the  1930s, 
in  his  main  articles  criticising  the  "Iralp  government, 
its  ministers  and  officials  for  their  greed  and  short- 
comings, as  well  as  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  regimes  in 
Italy  and  Germany  and  their  supporters  among  the 
‘Irikf  youth.  He  also  composed  several  poems  against 
Nazi  Germany  and  rejoiced  at  its  fail  and  defeat, 
these  and  his  other  romantic  poems  appearing  In  his 
anthology  f/mnasdt  (“The  whispers  of  time") 

(Baghdad  1956).  A second  anthology  of  poetry,  most 
of  which  was  written  in  Israel  after  his  immigration 
thither  in  1971,  was  published  in  Jerusalem  1983* 

Sha’ul  was  one  of  the  two  ‘Iraki  writers  who  first 
wrote  short  stories;  his  collection  ai-^aydd  al-Awwal 
(“The  first  harvest")  contained  31  of  these.  However, 
his  writing  tn  prose  and  poetry  were  much  influ- 
enced by  French  literature,  and  he  translated  from 
French,  including  a collection  of  stories  originally  writ- 
ten by  American  and  European  writers  from  various 
countries,  Ki^  min  ai-^itrb  (“Western  short  stories**)* 

His  contribution  to  ‘Iraki  theatre  and  cinema  was 
important,  and  included  the  writing  of  film  scripts 
and  songs.  He  compiled  an  English-Amtk  of 

prindrig  terms  (Baghdad  1967),  and  his  Press  and  Pub- 
lication Company  (1945-62)  published  several  impor- 
tant Arabic  books.  In  both  ‘Ir^  and  Israel  he  took 
’an  active  part  in  social  and  literary  circles,  and  pub- 
lished his  autobiography  wdS  l-Rdjidcyn^ 

Bittiographyi  ‘Abd  ai-llah  Ahmad,  al~ 

wa-tatatmvuruka  Ji  1906-1939^  Baghdad 

1969,  237-56;  ‘Abd  al-Kadir  Hasan  Amin,  at-ICasas 
Ji  ^l-adab  ai-^rdkf  'i-ha^t&,  B^dad  1955,  89-93; 

DjaTar  al-fUialill,  tii-Ei^a  ed-Ira^ixya 

Beirut  1962,  200-32;  Yusuf  Tzz  al-DTn,  al- 
Adab  oi  Arabi  *KMA,  Bagdad  1967,  228- 

67;  Anwar  ^a*iil,  ^is^at  haydfi  Jl  wddi  *i-RdJidayn^ 
with  an  Introd,  by  S.  Morch,  Jerusalem  1980;  Meer 
Basn,  A^Idm  ai-adab  Jt  *l-Irdk  al-ha^t^,  London  1994, 
ii,  422;  idem,  A^idm  al-fahud  Ji  ^l-*Irdk  al-kae^{t, 
Jerusalem  1903,  i,  79-84;  E.  Marmorstcin,  Two  Iraqi 
Jeubk  jh&rt  Jiory  writers^  in  The  Jewish  J&umai  f 
Sociology^  i (Dec.  1959),  187-200;  S.  Moreh,  introd. 
to  Wa-hdzagk^  fo^r  Jerusalem  1983,  7-11; 

Moreh  and  M.  ‘AbbSsF,  wa^dthdr  f 

ai-  Arain  Ji  Israeli  1948  1986,  ^Shfar^am  1997,  1 13- 
1 5;  Dawud  Sallum,  oi-Adab  ai-mkasir  Ji  *TIrdk  1 938- 
I960,  Baghdad  1962,  147-9.  (S.  Moreh) 

SHAWAHlD  (a,),  pi  form,  of  which  the  sing.  shdUd 
(with  the  following  terminology;  isU^thada  hi-  ""call  to 
witness,  appeal  to  the  testimony  of";  istadalia  bi-  “use 
proofs  drawn  from,  employ  as  proof*’;  ihtae^^a  bi-  . . . 

B-ittbdt  “draw  argument  from  ...  to  establish”;  da^l, 
hu(^^a  “argument,  proof,  probative  authority”)  denotes 
a probative  quotation  {hem  probans),  most  often 
testimony  in  verse,  which  serves  to  establish  a rule  in 
the  “literary  sciences"  which,  according  to  the  Anda- 
lusian scholar  aJ-Ru‘aynr  (d.  779/1377  “are  six 

in  number:  lexicography,  morphology,  syntax,  seman- 
tics of  the  phrase  {ma^dm),  the  art  of  figurative  expres- 
sion {b<^n)  and  that  of  the  new  style  {badf^B  (Shizdna,  If.COm 
i,  5;  line,  s.v.  sk-k-d;  R.  Paret,  in  01^  xi  [1935], 

690-2;  Gilliot,  Les  citations  probcoiies,  § 2).  In  these  last 
three  domains,  the  scholars  declare  that  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  testimony  of  poets  of  the  four  leading 
categories:  pre- Islamic  poets,  poets  who  lived  both 
before  and  during  Islam  {mu^adrarm  Muslim 

poets  {isldmijyunj  i.c.  of  the  first  century,  poets  of  the 
new  generation  {mawaihdH  [4^^-!)  or  moderns  (muAfAiSAs; 
see  ^i‘r). 
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I.  Criteria  for  the  acceptance  of  probative  quotations 

As  regards  three  first  above-mentioned  disci- 
plines which  the  heading  of  philology, 

the  criteria  of  acceptance  of  poetry  as  a probative 
source  depend  on  the  attitude  towards  the  language 
held  by  the  Arab  scholars.  The  general  consensus  is 
that  it  is  acceptable  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
poetry  of  the  poets  of  the  first  two  categories.  For 
the  majority  of  philologists,  it  is  also  legitimate  to 
quote  as  linguistic  testimony  poets  of  the  third  cate- 
gory, such  as  Djarfr  or  al-Farazdak  [^.w.].  Regarding 
poets  of  the  fourth  category,  most  scholars  decline  to 
draw  conclusions  from  their  verse.  However,  some 
are  accepted  as  probative,  under  certain  conditions; 
such  was  the  case  in  particular  of  al-Zamakhsharf 
(d.  538/1144  [^F.».])  and  of  al-RadF  al-AstarSbadhi 
(d.  686/1287  [^.t>.])  {ptizdna,  i,  6;  GiUiot,  § 6). 

Another  problem  is  that  of  verses  which  have  not 
been  transmitted  in  their  entirety  or  of  which  the 
‘‘author”  is  unknown.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that, 
if  the  quotation  is  made  by  an  authority  considered 
trustworthy  in  regard  to  the  Arabic  language,  they 
may  be  legitimately  used  as  a source  of  linguistic  argu- 
ment: ‘‘This  is  why  the  verses  of  Sibawayh  are  the 
most  reliable  verse  testimony”  {Kbizdna,  i,  16;  GiUiot, 
§ 16). 

While  less  used  by  philologists,  quotations  in  prose 
have  given  rise  to  an  interesting  debate  which  also 
involves  theological  considerations.  Those  which  are 
drawn  from  the  Kur*an  are  recognised,  whether  the 
transmission  of  the  variae  tectiones  {kird*dt)  be  “uninter- 
rupted” ipuitawatir)  or  “irregular”  [shddhdhX  as  declared 
by  Ibn  Djinnr  (GiUiot,  § 8). 

Apparendy  more  astonishing,  although  conforming 
to  the  Arabo-Muslim  linguistic  representation,  is  the 
atdtude  towards  hacRth.  The  majority  of  scholars  do 
not  accept  it  as  linguisdc  tesdmony,  because  the  spe- 
cialists in  hac&tb  declare  that  its  transmission  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  {hi  H-ma*nd)  is  permitted;  as  a 
result,  it  can  never  be  known  for  certain  that  the  cur- 
rent version  represents  the  actual  words  of  the  one 
regarded  as  the  best  exponent  of  the  Arabic  language 
{efsah  al‘ishalk)y  i.e.  the  Prophet.  Some,  such  as  Abu 
HayySn  al-Ghamati  (d.  745/1344  [^.».])  see  an  addi- 
donal  reason  for  non-acceptance:  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  grammarians,  such  as  Abu  ‘Amr  b.  al-*Ala*, 
al-I^ain,  Sibawayh,  al-KisST,  etc.,  abstained  from  the 
use  of  prophedc  traditions  as  sources  of  probadve 
quotations.  Here,  as  often,  non-Arabs  and  those  of 
mixed  blood  are  accused  of  corrupting  the  “nadve 
purity”  of  the  Arabs;  transmitdng  tradidons,  “they 
committed  Unguisdc  errors  (lahn)  without  knowing  it”! 
Among  grammarians,  admittedly  the  later  ones,  excep- 
dons  in  this  respect  arc,  among  others,  Ibn  Kharuf 
(al-Rundr  al-lshbrlf,  d.  609/1212)  and  Ibn  Malik 
(d.  672/1274  [^.v.]).  The  latter  csp>eciaUy  made  exten- 
sive use  of  hadlfhy  in  pardcular  in  his  ^arh  al-Tashil. 
These  two  authors  were  cridcised  for  this,  rcspccdvcly 
by  Ibn  al-PaY  (al-I§hbnr,  d.  680/1281)  and  by  Abu 
Hayyan  al-^arnatl  {EJtizdna^  i,  10-1 2;  GiUiot,  §§  9- 1 0). 
Others  adopted  an  intermediate  posidon,  believing  it 
possible  to  ^sdnguish  between  two  categories  of  hactiib^ 
one  where  transmission  is  according  to  the  meaning, 
the  other  where  the  transmitters  claim  word-for-word 
representation  of  the  prophedc  dcclaradons,  especially 
those  which  iUustrate  the  “excellence  in  language 
ifa^dlui)  of  the  Prophet”.  From  this  latter  category  “it 
is  appropriate  to  draw  probadve  quotations  {yd^hu 
*l-istiithdd  bi-hi)  in  Arabic”.  This  is  the  posidon  taken 
by  Abu  Ish^  al-Shadbf  (d.  790/1388;  commentator 
on  the  Alf^a)^  followed  by  al-Suyutl  (Khiedna.  i,  12- 


13;  al-Suyu?I,  Iktirdh,  52;  GiUiot,  §§  11-12). 

Some  later  authors,  influenced  by  logic  and  by 
commentaries  on  the  third  part  of  the  Miftdh  al~*ulum 
of  al-Sakk§LkT  (d.  626/1229  [^.r.]),  in  particular  the 
Talbifis  al~Mifidh  of  al-KazwfnT  (d.  739/1338  [^.».]), 
have  conducted  a thcorcdcal  analysb  of  the  djffcr- 
ence  between  example  {mithdl)  and  probative  quota- 
don  {ihdhui).  In  general,  they  place  the  former  in  the 
abstract  category  and  the  latter  in  the  concrete  cat- 
egory. Sbdhid  is  appropriate  for  establishing  the  rule 
{ithbdi  al-kd*uia)y  mithdl  for  iUustraung  it  al-kd*ida) 

(al-TahSnawi,  Ka^sbdf  cd.  A.  Sprenger,  s.v.  mitbdly 
on  the  basis  of  al-Sborh  al-mutawwal  by  al-Taftizanl 
(d.  791/1389),  of  the  gloss  by  Abu  ’1-Kasim  b.  al-Bakr 
al-Samarl^n^  (wrote  ca.  888/1483),  of  al-Atwal  by 
Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Arabshah  al-IsfarS’ini 
(d.  945/1538)  and  of  the  gloss  by  Hasan  Cclcbi  al- 
FanSrf  (d.  886/1481)). 

II,  The  literature  of  the  genre 

1.  In  language  and  in  literature. 

Since  works  specialising  in  grammar  and  in  philol- 
ogy contain  a vast  number  of  poedcal  quotadons,  the 
commentaries  and  glosses  composed  in  this  domain 
are  innumerable,  the  majority  of  them  evidently  apply- 
ing to  the  Kxtdb  of  Sibawayh;  among  the  score  of 
relevant  ddes,  six  have  been  edited  or  arc  in  manu- 
script-form (Sezgin,  ix,  58-63;  GiUiot,  § 18).  Al-J^umcU 
by  al-Za^4i®4i>  (^-  337/949  [^.t'.])  has  also  enjoyed 
favourable  treatment:  a dozen  commentaries  on  his 
verse,  of  which  six  have  been  edited  or  arc  in  man- 
uscript-form. The  same  applies  to  al~Iddh  by  Abu  ‘Alf 
al-FarisI  (d.  377/987  [^.i».]):  nine,  of  which  four  have 
survived  (respeedvely,  Sezgin,  ix,  88-94,  104-7;  GiUiot, 

§§  22,  23),  in  particular  Ibn  Barr!  (d.  582/1 187  [g.v.]\ 

^arh  ^awahid  al-I(ldhy  ed.  ‘Id  Mu§(afa  Darwigh,  Da- 
mascus 1985  (see  P.  Larcher,  in  ArabicOy  xxxix  [1992], 

120-1).  There  have  been,  however,  few  commentaries 
on  the  verses  quoted  in  the  K.  al-Ljuna^  by  Ibn  al- 
l^inni  (d.  392/1002  [^.i/.]),  it  being  understood  that 
they  are  themselves  hardly  numerous.  Worth  men- 
doning  is  that  of  Ibn  Hicham  al-An^arf  (d.  761/1360 
entitled  Shorh  al-^awdhid  al-fu^rdy  which  has 
not  survived.  In  fact,  the  K.  al-Rawda  al-adab^a  ft 
sbawdhid  Him  al-'arabiyya  (Ahlwardt  6752;  Brockcl- 
mann,  IF,  31,  no.  7)  which  has  been  idendfied  with 
this  commentary  (see  MIDEOy  xx,  no.  31)  is  nothing 
other  than  a manuscript  of  al-Ifitirdh  by  al-Suyu?!,  with 
an  introduction  fabricated  by  a copyist  (Sezgin,  ix, 

174-7;  GiUiot,  § 24). 

The  verses  quoted  in  the  commentaries  on  the 
Alfyya  by  Ibn  Malik  have  in  their  turn  attracted  the 
attendon  of  numerous  commentators.  Examples  are 
Ibn  Hisham  and  his  Tahhds  al-^Jiawdhid  wa-talhhis  al- 
fawd*idy  incomplete,  also  caUed  ^arh  shawdhid  Ibn  al- 
Ndzim  (i.e.  the  son  of  Ibn  Malik,  Abu  ‘All  Badr  al-Dln, 
d.  686/1287),  cd.  S.T.  ‘Abd  al-Sayyid,  Cairo  1987 
{MIDEOy  xx,  no.  31),  or  furthermore  al-Makdfid  al- 
nahwyya  by  al-‘Aynr  (d.  855/1451  b.v.]),  printed  in 
the  margins  of  the  ^izdnat  al-adab  by  al-Baghdadl, 

Bulak  1299,  which  comprises  commentaries  on  the 
verses  contained  in  four  commentaries  on  the  Ajfyya: 

(1)  al-Duna  cU-mudi*a  by  Badr  al-Dln,  son  of  Ibn  Malild^l^  COm 

(2)  the  by  Ibn  Umm  Kasim  al-Muradf  (d.  749/ 

1348),  (3)  Awdah  al-masdlik  by  Ibn  Hicham  al-Ansarl, 
and  (4)  the  Shark  by  Ibn  ‘Akll  (d.  769/1367)  (Broc- 
kelmann,  F,  359-62,  no.  1 1 and  S I).  The  verses  con- 
tained in  3 and  4 have  also  been  the  object  of 
numerous  independent  commentaries  (GUliot,  § 27). 

The  verses  quoted  by  Ibn  al-Hadjib  (d.  646/1249 
[^.v.])  and  by  the  commentators  on  al-Kdfiya  and 
al-Shdftya  have  also  been  the  frequent  object  of 
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commentaries:  the  Khi!:&nal  ul-adah  by  ''Abd  al-Kadir 
al-Bagbd^dr  (d.  1093/1682  which  is  a com- 

mentary on  th«tM959  ^mmhid  quoted  by  al-Radr  al- 
A^tarabaiHif  in  his  is  the  most  esteemed. 

This  work  of  unique  quality  is  not  only  a model  of 
the  genre,  but  also  a veritable  encyclopaedia  of  gram- 
mar, poetics,  literature,  bio-bibliography  and  even 
history.  Furthermore,  the  new  Cairo  edition,  now 
complete,  with  its  two  volumes  of  indices,  makes  it 
an  indispensable  working  tool  (Gilliot,  §§  I,  26).  The 
same  al-Baghdadr  1$  also  the  author  of 

ed.  M.  Nur  al-Hasan,  £t  alii^  with 
al-Shdjv»a  by  al- AstarSbad  hr  (the  of  al- 

Baghdadf  is  to  be  found  in  voL  iv),  Cairo  1358/1939, 
repr.  Beirut  1975,  and  of  Shark  ihawakid  ^arh  al-TuI^a 
al-wardiyya^  ed.  N.M.  Khawadja.  Faculty  of  Letters  of 
Istanbul  n.d. 

The  verses  of  numerous  grammatical  manuals  of 
Ibn  Hi^am  al-An^arf  have  also  been  subjected  to 
commentary  (Giiliot,  § 29):  L H-habib^  by  al- 

Suyutr,  in  aZ-FoiA  al-i^arfb.  Skurh  skatvdhiii  al-Mugknfy  i- 
ii,  ed.  A.  ^hir  Ku^an,  Damascus  1966,  and  by  'Abd 
al-Kadir  al-BaghdAdf,  ^arh  Mugkfi^  H-labibj  i-iv, 

ed.  ^Abd  al-^AzTz  Rab^  and  A.  Yusuf  Dakk^,  Damas- 
cus 1973-5;  9.  dl-tmds,  by  *Uthm^  b.  Makkr  al- 
Zabidr  in  Md^dlim  al-ihUdd^.  ^awdhid  hair  al-nadd, 

completed  in  1312/1894,  printed  Cairo  1324/1906; 
3.  ^aufd^id  ai-i^rdb  or  'em  kawd^id  al-i'mb,  by 

Balkasim  b.  M.  al-Bidi^T  (d.  866/1462)  in 
hid  ai-kawd^idt  which  includes  commentary  on  only  a 
few  verses;  4.  Shudhur  aL-tikalmb  Q/i  tim^nfat  hiidm  at- 
^Arah]^  by  ^ams  al-Din  M,  'All  al-Fayyumr  (d.  ?;  see 
Brockelmann,  IF,  29-30,  S II,  1477)  in 
Shudhur  ai-dhukijb,  Cairo  1281/1864,  1291/1874, 
1304/1886. 

The  criteria  for  the  acceptance  of  probative  verses 
in  the  ‘literary  sciences"’  not  being  the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  grammartans,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
other  verses  should  also  be  found  illustrated  and  elu- 
cidated in  the  commentaries  of  the  genre,  especially 
in  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  third  part  of  the 
MiJBh  aytilQm  of  al-Sakkakr,  and  in  particular  those 
which  arc  applied  to  the  TaHh^f  at-Mi/tdh  of  aJ-KazwmT 
(Brockelmann,  P,  353-6;  S I,  516-19;  Kha- 

Irfa,  i,  473-9;  Gilliot,  § 28):  the  best  known  is  Ma^kid 
ai-Uxa^.  ahydi  ai-Ta^^is  by  al*' Abbas!  ('Abd 

al-Rahrm  b.  'Ar.,  d.  963/1556),  i-tv,  in  2 vols^.,  ed, 
M.  Muhyl  al-Dm  'Abd  al-Hamld,  Cairo  1947.  Its 
author  not  only  comments  on  verses  of  the 
giving  information  about  the  poets,  but  also  adds  verses 
which  correspond  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

2.  In  the  Kur’anic  domain  (Gilliot,  iv/B). 

Works  comprising  commentaries  on  the  poetical 
quotations  contained  in  the  Kur^anic  commentaries, 
or  those  which  explain  the  rare  words  (gkimb)  of  the 
KuPan  are  much  less  numerous. 

Neither  the  Shdrk  akydt  (i.e.  rdr 

^ur'^dn  of  AbQ  'Ubayda),  nor  the  Shath  ab^t  Mo^dnl 
(i  c-  Mddm  fd-^ut*dn)^  both  by  Ibn  aJ-Sirafi 
(d,  385/995),  has  survived.  One  which  has  survived, 
but  has  not  been  edited,  is:  Abu  Muh.  LIusayni!  b. 
Muh.  b.  Tahir  al-Shanf  al-Wahrd  (1 7th  century),  Shark 
^kdwdkut  nt-bqydti  (Brockelmann,  S I,  708),  on 

the  verses  contained  in  the  KuPanic  commentary  of 
the  ^tT  al-Tabarsi  (d.  548/1153), 

Others,  which  have  been  edited,  include:  Mu  bibb 
al-Drn  ai-HamawI  (Mubihb  aJ-DTn  AfandT,  d.  1016/ 
1608),  ai-djfdt  {'dtd  'l-ihuwdidd  min  al-afyd^^  also 

entitled  Shark  abydt  al-Kadi^df^  lOaii^r  al-Maw^llf 
(d.  1007/1596),  al-h^df  bi-Sharh  ^mud^  at-Kdd^  jm 
a commentary  on  the  verses  which  cor- 


roborate Anufdr  al-tanzii  wa-asrdr  rd^Udunl  by  al-Eaydaw! 

(d.  716/1316)  and  <d-Ka^dldf  hy  al-Zamakhsharl. 

3.  On  the  literature  of  hadX^  (Gilliot,  iv/C). 

A single  example  of  the  genre  exists:  Ibn  Malik, 
Shf^j^kid  al-idm4Xh  ii-mud^ldt  ai-d^dm^  al~ 

Sahlh^  ed.  ‘Abd  al-Bakf,  Cairo  1957,  ’1983,  a gram- 
matical commentary,  divided  into  71  questions,  on  99 
passages  in  a]-Bu|^arir*s  compilation.  Three  authors 
at  least  have  composed  commentaries  on  the  verses 
cited  in  the  by  Abu  'tJbayd,  but  only 

one  of  these  seems  to  have  survived. 

Bibii&graphy  (besides  the  references  in  the  arti- 
cle): 'Abd  al-Kadir  al-Baghdadi,  ^izAuat  al-adab  [wa 
lubb  lubdb  iisdn  i-xiii,  ed.  'Abd  al-SaJam 

M.  Hixun,  Cairo  1979-86;  SuyQiT,  at-Iktirdh^  ed, 

A.M.  R^im,  Cairo  1976;  al-B^kir  (M.'A,  Rida  al- 
Sharif i.  at-shaivdhid,  Tehran  1274/1857, 

1319/1901;  A.  Fischer  and  E.  Br^iunlich,  Schd- 
UJdhtd- Indices y Leipzig  and  Vienna,  1934-45;  *A.M. 

Harun,  Mu‘t^am  shawdhid  al-^arabij^Oy  Cairo  1972; 

A.  al-Naflakh,  Fthtis  shaitAkid  Sibawayky  Beirut  1970; 

Sezgin,  u,  89-91;  Cl.  Gilliot,  Les  citations  probate 
(^wMiid)  cn  tnngpe^  to  be  publbhed  in  two  parts  in 
dra^a,  xliii  (1996),  the  second  part  contaitiing  a 
comprehensive  list  of  works  and  editions  belong- 
ing to  this  genre,  (Cl.  Gilliot) 

SHAW  AN  KARA  [see  faplawayh,  bajvO; 

Ankara] 

SHAWAR,  Abu  b.  Mudj^r  al-Sa'dI,  a vizier 

of  the  last  Fafimid  caliph,  al-'A^id  li-Dm  Allah 
and  the  statesman  who  involved  the  forces  of 
Nur  al-Dfn  Mahmud  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 

He  belonged  to  the  Ban!  Sa'd,  semi-setded  Bedouin 
of  D)udham  a tribal  grouping  both  polidcaUy 

and  militarily  influential  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th/ 1 2th 
century.  In  Shawwal  5 16/ December  1122  Shawar  was 
released  from  a long  period  of  Frankish  captivity,  and 
was  established  in  ai-Mc^mun^a^  the  regiment 

of  the  vizier  Ma^mCin  al-Bat&^ih!  He  was  one 

of  the  vizier  RidwAn  b,  WalaMiashf  *s  chief  support- 
ers in  his  disputes  with  the  caliph  al-Hlfi^  and 

fled  with  Rid  wan  to  Syria.  After  Rid  wan’s  defeat  in 
Safar  53 4/ October  1 139,  Shawar  first  retired  to  Uppier 
Egypt  with  his  Bedouin,  then  was  pardoned  but  de- 
tained in  the  jialace  at  Cairo. 

He  was  appointed  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  based 
at  Kus  [^.a],  by  the  vizier  'J’ala’i'  b.  Ruzzfk  in 

555/1160.  Having  feared  him  as  a possible  rival,  the 
vizier  urged  his  son  and  successor,  Ruzzlk  not 

to  provoke  ^Awar  by  attempting  to  replace  him.  The 
ad\ice  was  not  followed  and  in  D!bu  "1-Ra'da  557/ 
November  1162  Shawar  openly  rebelled.  After  an  ini- 
tial reverse  at  Daldja,  he  moved  with  a small  band 
via  the  Western  Desert  oases  to  Tairudja  in  the  Delta, 
gathered  supporters  and  descended  on  Cairo,  which 
he  entered  on  Sunday  22  Muharram  558/30  Decem- 
ber ] 162,  Shawar  was  proclaimed  vizier  with  the  title 
srmr  ai-d^iyudi.  Ruzzik  had  fled,  was  imprisoned  and 
later,  suspected  of  plotting  amid  growing  factional  ri- 
valries, was  execut^  in  Ramadan  558/ August  1163. 

That  same  month  ^awar  sent  khdd  (robes  of  honour) 
to  NQr  al-Drn,  who  accepted  them  and  also  the  funds  if. COITI 
sent  with  them. 

On  Friday  28  Ramadan  558/30  August  1 163, 

Shawar  was  toppled  from  the  vdzierate  by  another 
amfr  of  Bedouin  origin,  Di^JEb^™  2^1'^ 

3-R.a'da  558/October  1 163,  Shawar  was  at  the  court 
of  Nur  al-Din  in  Damascus  seeking  assistance.  An  jn- 
terventionaiy  expedition  led  to  gjj  awards  restoration 
(Radjab  5 59 /May  1064;  for  text  of  his  diploma,  see 
al-Ralkashandf,  Subh  ai-a‘sh^^  x,  310-8)  and  to  the  first 
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clash  with  the  Franks^  whose  interests  and  ambitions 
were  already  deeply  involved  in  Egypt.  Two  other 
campaigns  followed  (562/1167  and  564/1168-9),  For 
the  details  of  these  events,  see  ^TrkCJh. 

In  the  end,  Sbawar,  attempting  to  exploit  now  one 
and  now  the  other  of  the  rival  outsiders,  the  Syrian 
forces  and  the  Crusaders,  was  unable  to  maintain  his 
independence.  He  had  lost  the  support  of  the  palace,, 
the  local  dlite  and  even  of  his  own  family,  by  his 
high-risk  policy.  The  burning  of  Fus^t  in  564/ 

November  1168,  probably  on  his  orders  to  deny  the 
attacking  Crusaders  the  city  and  its  resources,  cost 
him  much  popular  goodwill,  even  if  the  damage  and 
losses  were  not  so  catastrophic  as  they  have  been  por- 
trayed (see  W.  Kubiak,  T%£  butnitig  Mi^  at-F}isfdi  in 
1168.  A T^OTisideration  of  ^^tarkai  in  AJricana  Bul- 

ktin,  Warsaw  [1976],  xxv).  The  new  dominant  force 
in  Egypt  was  the  Syrian  army  of  Nur  al-Dfn,  elements 
of  which  plotted  the  assassination  of  Shawar  on 
Saturday  17  RabT  11  564/ 1 S January  1169,  and  Its 
commander  Shlrkuh  succeeded  as  Fi timid  vizier. 

Bibliography'  ‘UrnSra  aJ-Yamanl,  ai-J^ukai  ai- 
jt  aiihbdr  cd.  H.  Deren- 

boui^,  Paris  1897,  i,  csp.  66-73,  78-81'  Makrfzf, 
ed,  M.  Hilml,  Cairo  1973,  iii,  sec 
index;  Ibn  Khailikan.  W^&^dt  ai-i^ydn^  ed.  *Abb^, 
ii,  439-48,  nos.  285a  and  b.  For  the  full  range  of 
historical  sources,  see  MlttKOn.  (D.S.  Richarus) 
al-SHAWBAK > a fortress,  originally  constructed 
by  the  Crusaders,  in  Transjordania,  now  also  the 
name  of  the  settlement  which  grew  up  round  it.  It 
lies  in  lat,  30°  33'  N.,  long,  35°  36'  E.  at  an  altitude 
of  1,382  m/4,532  feet  in  the  south  of  modem  Jordan, 
on  a strategic  posidon  commanding  the  al-Karak- 
TafTla-Ma'^  mountain  road  and  the  mediaeval  Is- 
lamic route  via  the  Wadi  ‘Araba  tow-arda  Egypt.  The 
surrounding  Q^abal  al-gh^ra  enjoys  a good  rainfall 
and  winter  snows,  favouring  woods  and  f^ricuhural 
land;  in  mediaeval  Islamic  times,  its  famed  apricots 
were  exported  to  Egypt,  according  to  Abu  U-Fida’. 
Its  strategic  position  made  it  a coveted  site  for  both 
Crusaders  and  Arabs,  and  habitation  there  certainly 
goes  back  to  the  Nabataeans. 

It  is  reported  that  in  501/1107,  the  slopes  of  al- 
^awbak  formed  part  of  the  tributary  domain  of  the 
Ladn  king  Baldwin  I of  Jerusalem,  under  the  local 
authority  of  a certain  al-A^fahld  al-Turkumann  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  509/ 1 1 1 5,  Baldwin  I led  a military  force 
which  crossed  to  the  site  and  ordered  the  estab- 
lishment of  a military  fortress  adjacent  to  two  small 
springs,  which  supplied  a well  within  the  fortress  that 
he  provided  with  a cavalry  garrison.  Baldwin  I gave 
it  particular  attention  when  he  visited  it  the  follow- 
ing ycaTj  and  then  proceeded  to  *^Akaba,  where  he 
constructed  a second  fortress  in  order  to  control  the 
traflic  going  to  the  Hi^az  and  Egypt.  Crusader  con- 
trol became  firmly  established  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  citadel  of  al-Karak  in  537/1142  by  Fulk 
of  Anjou,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  The  land  east  of  the 
Jordan  River  constituted  a barony,  with  al-Shawbak 
[Montreal  in  the  Frankish  sources)  at  its  seat,  subsc- 
quendy  to  be  moved  to  aJ-Karak.  The  sources  fur- 
nish us  with  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  were 
in  chaigc  of  the  fortress,  such  Roman  us  de  Podio/ 
RomaJn  de  Puy,  etc. 

Al-^awbak  was  a target  of  the  Fstimids  in  Egypt, 
who  sent  a military  expedition  that  pillaged  the  local- 
ity and  captured  some  prisoners  in  552/1157.  The 
following  year,  the  Fatimids  placed  the  fortress  under 
siege,  which  lasted  over  a year,  to  be  lifted  only  after 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  sent  gifts  and  asked  for  a truce 


of  friendship  {muwada^a).  The  Ayyubids  under  Salih 
al-Drn  maintained  their  aggressive  policy  against  the 
Franks  east  of  the  Jordan  River,  In  Safar  567/October 
1171,  Sallb  aJ-Dfn  laid  siege  to  the  fortress,  and  its 
garrison  surrendered  within  ten  days.  However,  he 
departed  before  its  submission  when  he  received  news 
that  Nur  al-Dln  Zanki  was  approaching.  The  fortress 
finally  surrendered  in  Rabr''  I 585/October  1189,  two 
years  after  the  battle  of  $al^  al-Dm 

gave  both  al-Shawbak  and  al-Karak  as  an  iktd^  J 
to  his  brother  and  successor  al-Malik  al-‘AdiI. 

There  were  development  schemes  at  al-Shawbak 
during  the  Ayyubid  period.  Fruit  trees  were  planted 
and  the  area,  with  its  rich  water  resources,  was  reju- 
venated to  the  extent  that  contemporary  geographers 
compared  it  to  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.  Inscriptions 
tesriify  to  the  care  that  the  Ayyubids  extended  to  it. 

The  Franks  recognised  the  strategic  significance  of 
al-^awbak,  and  while  besieging  Damietta  in  615/ 

1218,  they  offered  to  lift  the  siege  in  return  for 
Jerusalem,  al-Shawbak,  and  al-Karak.  This  request 
was  declined.  This  may  explain  al-Malik  al-Kamil's 
interest  in  the  place,  for  in  626/1229,  he  paid  his 
nephew  al-MalA  al-Na^ir  Diwud  16,000  Egyptian 
dinars  to  add  ab.^awbak  to  his  possessions,  which  he 
visited  three  years  later  while  m touie  to  Syria.  It  was 
part  of  the  domains  of  the  last  Ayyubid  prince  in 
southern  Jordan,  al-Malik  al-Mughfth  X^mar,  from 
648/1250  until  659/1261.  It  then  passed  to  the  new 
Mamluk  rulers  following  their  victory  over  the  Mongols 
at  ^Ayn  Djalut.  However,  in  692/1292,  Sultan  al- 
Ashraf  l^ain  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  fortress 
on  the  advice  of  the  local  Bedouin  chieftain,  for  whom 
it  had  been  a major  irritant.  Later  Mamluk  sultans, 
and  in  particular  Husam  al-Din  Ladjm,  in  697/ 

1297-8,  restored  the  fonress  and  gave  it  their  continu- 
ous attention,  as  is  attested  by  inscriptions  from  that 
period.  The  great  flood  {dl-$qyl  and  earth- 

quake that  struck  the  region  in  718/1318  may  explain 
the  observation  by  Ibn  Fadl  Allah  al-'UmarT  that  the 
fortress  was  closed  at  that  time. 

There  is  no  consensus  in  the  sources  regarding  the 
Status  of  aJ-Shawbak.  with  some  referring  to  it  as  a 
village,  others  as  a town,  and  others  as  a city.  During 
the  Mamluk  era  it  constituted  an  ^amal  with  a mukmmlUy 
and  was  part  of  the  nydba  of  aUKarak.  Its  mutawaitl 
was  appointed  by  the  sultan  in  Cairo  but  reported 
to  the  governor  of  al-Karak.  Biographical  dictionaries 
provide  the  names  of  some  individuals  who  held  this 
position.  A few  of  them  may  have  been  assigned  the 
region  as  an  The  citadel,  which  was  one  of  the 

postal  stations  to  Cairo,  was  occasionally  the  scat  of 
a under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^dt  in  al-  Karak. 

The  most  important  Bedouin  tribes  in  the  region 
were  the  Eanu  Zuhayr  and  Banil  Suniyyun.  There 
were  also  significant  numbers  of  Melkite  Christians, 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  trade.  Some  were  rich 
enough  to  give  financial  support  to  Sultan  al-Malik 
aJ-Zahir  Barkuk.  They  formed  the  majority  of  the  po- 
pulation, which  explains  why  in  700/1300,  they  and 
the  Christians  of  aJ- Karak  were  exempted  from  the 
sultan’s  edict  to  change  the  colour  of  their  turbaix^Sf.COm 
from  white  to  blue. 

Al-^awbak  during  the  1 0th/ 16th  century  was  a 
seat  of  the  ndhya  as  part  of  the  san^ak  of  'Adjlun. 

Two  tapu  dfkrs  provide  important  statistics  on  the 
villages: 

The  revenues  according  to  the  first  survey  was 
1 1,750  akie^y  falling  to  14,000  (nAiffs  near  the  end  of  the 
century.  Christians  paid  the  at  the  rate  of  80 

per  head.  The  decline  in  population  is  explained 
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by  the  deterioration  in  security.  Most  Chrisdans  mi- 
grated to  the  coastal  area  of  Qha^zza.  The  two  tapu 
defiers,  provide  detailed  inronnation  about  the  tribal 
groups  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  villages 

at  that  dme.  It  is  interestmg  to  note  that  the  villagers  f 
numbered  less  households  3»aii  those  of  the  nomads. 

Infonnadon  about  al-Shawbak  subsequently  decrea-  f 
ses,  with  only  occasional  references,  such  as  that  in 
1022/ 161 3j  stating  that  the  fortress  was  inhabited  by 
faUdhIn  who  provided  b.  Falchr  al-Dln  with  pro- 
visions. In  1812,  it  was  visited  by  J.L.  Burckhardt, 
who  mentions  that  about  one  hundred  ^Odhtn  fami- 
lies lived  there  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Huwaypit  tribe. 
An  uprising  took  place  against  the  Ottoman  garrison 
there  in  1895.  The  mutasarr^  of  al-Karak  laid  siege  to 
it,  and  about  200  people  and  20  soldiers  were  killed. 
During  the  Tan^imSt  period,  it  was  part  of  the  mukt- 
mrrijiyya  of  al-Karak.  Al-Shawbak  was  connected  by  a 
branch  of  the  Railway,  no  longer  extant,  which 

caused  the  depletion  of  its  forests.  Today,  al-Shawbak 
is  a ^bat  is  part  of  the  province  of  Ma'^Sn. 

Bibliography.  Le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the 
Moslems^  536;  Ei^  art.  s.v.  (E.  Honigmann),  with 
older  bM.\  M.  Gaudefroy-Demombynes,  La  Syrk  a 
i^^oque  des  Mamel&uhf  Paris  1923,  129-34  (informa- 
tion from  *Umarr  and  Kalkashandt);  RCEA,  xii; 

P.  Deschamps,  Aerat  et  les  ehateaux  de  La  Tme  Outre 
te  Jaurdairit  ii,  Paris  1939;  A.-S.  Marmardji,  Textes 
geographiques  arabes  sur  la  Palestine^  Paris  1951,  1 12-13-  , 
the  standard  histories  of  the  Crusades  (Grousset; 
Runciman;  Setton  and  Baldwin,  i-ii),  see  indices; 
W.  MoUer-Wiener,  Bargen  der  KreuzriSier  im  Heilig^ 
Land^  Munich-Berlin  1966,  M*A.  Bakhit,  The  OUofmm 
pTouime  of  ITmnascus  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Beirut  1975; 
idem,  Mamlakat  al-Karak  Ji  ^t-^ahd  al-mamluJd^  ‘Amman 
1976;  A*  Cohen  and  B.  Lewis,  Population  eoid  revenue 
in  the  towns  of  Palestine  in  the  six^mth  century ^ Princeton 
1978;  Y.D.  Qhawanma,  Lmdrat  ai^Karak  al-Ajyu- 
‘Amman  1980;  T *A.  Habahba,  al-Skawbah  Ji 
T-td'rffdi  laa  L-wu^ddn  ai-dta^bfi  i,  ‘Amman  1984; 
S.M.  Mu  mi  Hi,  al-fCi^‘  al-islamiyya  Ji  T-Urdunti, 
'Amman  1988;  M.A.  Eakhit  and  Noufan  Hmud 
(edsn).  The  Detailed  D^ler  of  ‘Ajldn  (the  district  ( 

ofAjlnnJj.  Tapu  dtjieri  no.  97 0^  Istanbul^  ‘Amman  1989, 
Tapu  dfien  na.  185^  Ankara^  ‘Amman  1991. 

(M.A.  Bakhit) 

al-SHAWT  (ituAd  from  Shawiya  Abu  ^l^'AbbAs 

Mu^ammaUj  one  of  the  most  popular  saints 
(sqjfyid)  of  Fas,  died  there  on  26  Muhairam  1014/13 
June  1605,  and  was  buried  in  the  zdwi)>a  which  sdll 
bears  his  name,  in  the  al-SiyacU  quarter.  Many  notices 
of  him  are  given  by  the  Moroccan  hagdographers,  and 
a collection  of  his  mandkih  was  made  by  the  fam- 
ous Abu  Muhammad  *Abd  al-Salam  al-^dirf  (1058-  I 
1 1 10/ 1648-98),  entided  Mu^tamod  al^rdm  Jt  triandkib 
wall  Allah  sayyidt  Ahmad  al-Sh^im. 

Bibliographyi  Ifranf,  $ajwat  man  inta^^,  bth.  FSs 
36;  IJLadirT,  AofAr  ai-maihdnif  lith.  FSs.  1310,  i,  96; 
Kattanf,  Saiwat  al-mfds,  lith.  Fas  1316,  i,  274;  Gail- 
lard,  Une  ville  de  PIslam:  Fe$t  Paris  1905,  128; 
R.  Basset,  Recherches  bibliagraphiques,  27,  no*  71; 

E.  Levi-Pyovcn9al,  les  historiens  des  Chofa^  Paris  1922, 
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SHAWlSH  [see 

SHAWIYA  (a.,  pi.  of  shdwi)  “shecp*bireeder  or 
herder’*,  a term  applied  to  groups  in  various 
parts  of  the  Arab  world. 

1.  The  Maghrib. 

Here  the  term,  originally  applied  in  contempt,  has 
become  the  general  designation  of  several  groups,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  in  Morocco,  the 
Shawiya  of  Tamasna  and  in  Algeria,  the  ^awiya  of 
the  Awras.  E*  Douttc  {MarTdkeeki  4-5)  mentions  sev- 
eral other  groups  of  less  importance.  An  endeavour 
has  also  been  made  to  connect  Shoa,  the  name  of  a 
district  in  Abyssinia,  with  Shawiya. 

Wherever  it  is  found,  the  term  is  applied  to  Berbers 
of  the  Zanata  and  Haww^a,  more  or  less  arabic- 
ised,  mixed  with  purely  Arab  elements;  almost  always, 
moreover,  these  ethnic  groups  seem  to  have  schismatic 
tendencies* 

The  massif  of  the  Awr^,  occupied  by  the  Shawiya 
of  the  departmeni  of  Constantine,  was  in  the  Sth  cen- 
tury the  centre  of  resistance  of  the  Ibadi  [see  ebXdiyya] 
as  the  Mzab  still  is  at  the  present  day. 
Now  among  the  Shawiya  of  Morocco,  the  successors 
to  the  heretical  Barghawata  [^.r.]  we  fmd  a tribe  of 
Mzab  and  the  memory  of  ‘Judaising”  ancestors.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ibn  i^aldun  teOs  us  that  at  the  be- 
giniting  of  the  MarTnid  dynasty  in  eastern  Morocco, 
a group  of  Shawiya  lived  in  contact  with  the  Zak- 
klra,  whose  heterodox  practices  have  been  studied  by 
A.  MouUeras. 

According  to  Ibn  Khaldun  {Hist  des  Berberes^  i,  176- 
82,  tr.  i,  271-82)  the  original  home  of  the  Hawwara 
Huwwara  was  the  province  of  Tripoli  and 

the  adjacent  part  of  the  territory  of  Barka;  conquered 
and  oppressed  by  the  Arabs,  they  had  scattered  through 
the  whole  of  the  Maghrib  where,  crushed  by  taxa- 
tion and  having  lost  that  pride  and  independence 
which  once  characterised  them,  they  devoted  thern- 
selves  to  sheep-breeding,  whence  the  name  ultimately 
given  them.  As  to  the  Zanata,  they  were  nomadic 
Berbers,  like  the  Arabs,  living  in  tents  on  the  pro 
duce  of  their  hocks  and  spending  the  summer  in  the 
Tell  and  the  ninter  in  the  desert  from  Qhadamis  to 
the  Sfts  al-A|tsa  (Ibn  Khaldun,  op.  d^*,  ii,  1,  tr,  iii, 
179-80). 

The  name  of  Shawiya  seems  to  be  first  found  in 
Ibn  Khaldun  {Mdsaddima^  i,  22,  16,  tr.  de  Slane,  i, 
256,  tr.  Rosenthal,  i,  251;  Liist.  ts  Berbhes^  i,  179, 
10,  tr.  i,  278;  ii,  245,  3,  tr.  iv,  31;  the  §hawiya  men- 
tioned in  this  last  passage  do  not  seem  to  correspond 
to  those  of  Tamasna  but  to  some  people  of  Eastern 
Morocco,  neighbours  of  the  tribes  of  Haww^ra  and 
Zakkara). 

Next,  Leo  African  us  (j,  83-4),  who  calls  them 
teUs  us  that  they  are  African  (i.e.  Berber)  tribes  who 
have  adopted  (he  Arab  way  of  living.  The  majority 
live  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  or  in  the  mountain  range 
itself,  living  by  cattle-  and  sheep-breeding.  Wherever 
they  dwell  they  are  always  subject  to  the  local  dynast 
or  to  Arabs.  This  author  already  knows  two  main 
groups:  one  in  Morocco,  in  Tamasna,  the  other  on 
the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  and  the  “land 
of  dates”  {bdad  ai-^iafd). 
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It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  the  Arab  world, 
the  term  "Sheep  breeders*"  would  have  a contemptu- 
ous significajice.’-'Xs  W.  Mai^ais  observed,  "in  ancient 
Arabia  a certain  disgrace  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  breeding  of  the  smaller  domesdc  stock.  North 
African  opinion  has  retained  a prejudice  against  the 
rearers  of  sheep.  The  great  camel- rearing  nomads 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  them.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  feeling  may  have  been  strengthened  by  racial 
antagonism,  rcaJ  or  imaginary.  But  in  general  at  this 
period,  to  abandon  the  camel  and  adopt  the  sheep 
was  an  avowal  of  a terrible  downfall  for  a tribe.  It 
meant  renouncing  the  long  free  travels,  the  secure 
refuge  of  the  desert  and  independence,  to  submit  to 
local  rulers,  endure  their  blows  and  tolerate  their  fis- 
cal exactions”. 

a.  ^awiya  of  Tamasna. 

They  occupy  in  the  north-east  the  lower  course  of 
the  Umm  aJ-^bi",  vast  fertile  plains  which  extend 
to  the  latitude  of  the  litde  harbour  of  Fed^a.  They 
are  descended,  according  to  Leo  Africanus  {ii,  9),  from, 
the  Zan^ta  and  Hawwara  whom  the  Maiinid  sover- 
eigns settled  there  and  who  mixed  with  the  remnants 
of  the  Bar£hawa|;a,  the  ancient  heretical  inhabitants 
of  the  region,  as  well  as  with  the  Arabs  brought 
from  Ifrlkiya  by  the  Almohad  Sultan  Ya'k^lb  aJ -Man- 
sur. These  Sh^wiya  now  speak  Arabic;  the  modem 
tribes  which  seem  to  be  of  Berber  origin  are  the 
Znata,  Medyuna,  Mzab,  Mellila,  Zyayda  and  the  Clad 
Bu-ZTtT. 

b.  Shawiya  of  the  Awras, 

They  occupy  this  mountain  massif  in  modern 
Algeria,  between  Batna  and  Bbkra,  Ibn  Khaldun  {Hist, 
ties  Berb^iSf  ii,  1,  tr.  iii,  179*80)  already  mentions  sec- 
dom  of  the  Zanata  settled  in  the  AwrSs  alongside  of 
HilalF  Arabs  who  had  conquered  them.  It  is  no  doubt 
to  their  living  in  a mountainous  country  that  these 
Shawtva  have  preserved  a Berber  dialect  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

BihiUgrapAyi  I.  Sh^'^iya  in  general:  Leo 
Africanus,  Description  de  rAjrique^  ed.  Schefer,  i,  83; 
Ibn  KhaldQn,  MukaddimHy  i,  222,  tr.  de  Slane,  i, 
256-7,  tr.  Rosenthal,  i,  250-1;  E.  Carette,  Rgcherckes 
suT  l^ori^ne  et  ks  migrations  des  princ^aks  iribus  de 
I’Aprupif  sepientrioimk  et  partku/krfmmt  de  VAighu^  in 
Exploration  Sdenti/ique  de  lAlgerk,  Scienees  Hisiorufttes  et 
Geograp/nQiuSj  Paris  1853,  iii,  147-52,  190;  W.  Manuals 
and  Abderrahman  Griga,  T&ctes  arabes  de  ToArouna^ 
257,  n,  37,  258,  n.  39. 

2.  ^ a wi  y a o f Ta  m as  n a : Leo  Africanus,  op.  ert.^ 

1,  9;  Memof  L’Afiique,  tr.  Perrot  d*Abiancourt,  Paris 
1677,  ii,  bk.  4,  chs.  Uxii;  Ahmad  al-Na^rl,  Kttdb 

iii,  135-6;  G.  Karnpffmeyer,  ^auia  in  Ma- 
rokfof,  in  MSOS  dr.,  vi  (1903);  E.  Doutte,  Marrdhfch^ 
2 fh;  Vilks  et  tribus  du  Maroc:  Casablanca  et  ks  Ckdouidf 
esp,  i,  109-16,  131-6. 

3.  Shawiya  of  the  Awras:  Ibn  Khaldun.  Hist, 
des  BerbereSi  ii,  1,  tr.  iii,  179-80;  E.  Masqueray,  Le 
Djebel  CAscAuq  in  Reoue  Ajricaim^  xxii  (1878),  259*81; 
De  Lartigues,  Monographk  de  PAureSj  Constantine 
1904,  esp.  123-5;  and  the  bibl.  given  on  477-80, 
On  their  Berber  dialect,  cf  G.  Mercier,  Le  Cicoma 
de  lAurls^  Paris  1896.  See  also  awrAs;  barsiawAta; 

BERBERS;  MZAB.  (G.S.  COLLN**) 

2.  Syria  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

ShAwiya  is  a flexible  term,  centering  on  sheep  herd- 
ing for  an  urban  market,  especially  live  animals  for 
meat.  This,  of  itself,  does  not  have  derogatory  over- 
tones; what  does  is  the  buying  of  protection  (in  the 
past)  and  herding  for  wages  (in  the  present),  which 
were  and  are  pracdsed  by  some  participants.  Sh^wiya 


describes  groups  who  herd  sheep  as  their  main  live- 
lihood, some  of  whom  have  a low  political  status.  Be- 
cause herders  needed  to  use  seasonal  grazing  grounds 
or  to  secure  access  to  markets  far  from  their  home 
base  on  a regular  basis,  agreements  were  made  between 
herders  and  the  “owners**  of  the  grazing  grounds  and 
weUs,  or  the  markets.  Such  agreements  could  be  con- 
tracts between  “equals”,  groups  who  saw  themselves 
as  dose  in  descent  or  similar  in  esteem,  and  the  rela- 
tionship was  thus  symmetrical.  Those  who  were  dis- 
tant or  lacked  esteem  paid  for  protection  while  using 
these  areas,  and  thus  had  asymmetrical  agreements. 

There  is  a second  question  concerning  the  owner- 
ship of  the  sheep.  Some  owned  the  sheep  they  herded, 
while  others  herded  sheep  belonging  to  urban  own- 
ers, village  owners,  or  to  camel  herding  owners,  and 
yet  others  had  flocks  of  mixed  ownership.  Herding 
one’s  own  animals  or  someone  else's  was  honourable 
in  itself.  Esteem  or  its  lack  depended  on  the  politi- 
cal arrangements  within  which  the  herding  took  place, 
and  on  whether  or  not  the  owner  and  herder  saw 
themselves  as  equal  partners  in  a mutually  benetidal 
enterprise,  or  as  employer  and  employee. 

These  views  are  the  current  opinion  (1994)  of  Rwala, 
Sardiyya,  "^UmCir,  Beni  §a|^r  and  Ahl  aJ-]^abal  sheep- 
herding  tribesmen,  using  southeastern  Syria,  Jordan 
and  northern  Saudi  Arabia.  The  confusion  between 
a description  of  a meajis  of  livelihood  and  a descrip- 
tion of  low  political  status  is  common  in  casual  speech, 
especially  when  talking  about  individuals  or  groups 
distant  to  the  interests  of  the  speaker.  As  the  view 
that  “we  are  all  ^wiya  now**  might  be  thought  to 
have  modified  thinking  on  occupation  and  political 
esteem,  tribesmen  were  at  pains  to  clarify  that  there 
is  and  was  no  determinative  association. 

Similar  confusion  is  seen  in  the  literature  on  sk^wiya 
and  sheep-herding  in  the  past.  Musil  (^ra^ia  Deseria^ 

223),  speaking  of  the  Bilad  al-^5m  in  the  early  1900s, 
says  that  the  ^wiya  were  a low-status  political  cate- 
gory who  bought  protection  since  they  herded  sheep 
and  goats,  but  sheep  herders  like  the  Wuld  "'All  and 
Hesse ne  were  held  in  esteem  {ibid.^  391).  Dickson  {The 
Arab  the  desert^  109-10),  from  the  l93Qs  and  40s  in 
Kuwait  and  eastern  Arabia,  describes  them  as  an  oc- 
cupational category  of  people  who  herd  sheep  and 
goats  for  others.  Other  sources  for  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Lebanon  mention  tribes  herding  sheep  and/or 
goats  for  peasant,  urban  and  tribal  owners,  but  do 
not  mention  ^i^dutfya;  nor  is  the  term  found 

in  the  literature  on  animal  herding  contracts  (Firestone, 

201-8). 

Dickson  names  three  ttdwpa  (town  usage)  or 
{desert  usage)  tribes  specialising  in  herding  flocks 
owned  by  townsmen  or  tribal  leaders:  all  sections  of 
the  Muntafik  confederation,  except  the  al-Sa'dun 
shaikhly  family;  two  Mutayr  sections;  and  the  Ahl  al- 
Qhanam  of  the  'Awazim.  These  latter  herded  sheep 
belonging  to  the  ^Awazim  camel  herding  sections  and 
flocks  of  Kuwaiti  townsmen.  The  two  lower-status 
Muptyr  groups  herded  sheep  of  the  other  Mutayr  sec- 
tions. The  Muntafik  of  Ban!  M^tk,  Al-Bu  SaJah,  and 
Adi  wad,  with  their  neighbours  the  Beni  Ha^ayim  If.COm 
and  some  Shammar,  were  mostly  “of  good  Arab  de- 
scent and  some  married  with  the  best  tribes  in  Iraq” 

(546).  They  had  agricultural  land  along  the  Euph- 
rates, where  some  members  remained  all  year.  From 
mid-October,  herding  families  moved  slowly  south  for 
some  two  hundred  miles,  until  by  February  they  were 
south  and  west  of  Kuwait.  Although  ^I*a,  they  were 
welcomed  since  they  brought  cheap  mutton,  butter, 
wool  and  sheepskins.  They  returned  north  at  the  end 
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of  April  with  supplies  or  rice,  sug^,  coffee  and  clothes. 
While  south,  they  paid  accepted  in  Saudi  Arabia 

bui  returned  inj^Kuwait. 

Burckhardt  described  share-herding  (i,  17-18)  be- 
tween the  tribes  and  the  villagers  of  the  Hawr^n,  and 
it  is  implicit  in  the  descriptions  of  livelihood  attached 
to  tribal  listings  in  French  Mandate  records.  Low  sta- 
tus was  associated  with  the  taking  of  protection  rather 
than  sheepherding  as  such;  some  sheep-herding  tribes 
did  not  take  protection  and  Musil  (1927,  215)  says 
the  had  '"eminent  chiefs”.  Share-herding  is 

honourable,  since  both  sides  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  and  the  shepherd  has  real  respon-^ 
sibility.  Wage-herding  is  not,  as  the  herder  contributes 
only  his  labour,  the  owner  making  all  decisions  and 
being  responsible  for  sheep  and  shepherd.  Since  the 
1970s,  share-herding  has  become  less  common  because 
of  changes  in  herding  practices  with  the  development 
of  urban  markets,  increased  sheep  numbers,  decreased 
pasture  areas  and  greater  state  control  over  border 
crossings.  Most  wage-eanning  shepherds,  the  current 
in  a derogatory  use  by  the  Rwaia,  Sardiyya, 
and  Beni  §akhr,  come  from  tribes  of  the  area  of 
RaJdj^a  in  Syria.  The  Ah  I aJ-Qjabal  and  ^UmQr 

rarely  use  employed  shepherds,  although  they  some- 
times engage  in  share-herding  vrith  urban  or  tribal 
partners.  The  Rwaia  and  others  also  share-herd*  but 
within  the  wider  domestic  groups  as  an  invstnient 
strategy  rather  than  as  a commercial  activity.  M6tral 
(1993,  198)  mentions  the  ^aw'^a  of  the  Euphrates 
being  among  the  current  seasonal  users  of  the 
Palmyrene  steppes. 

Skdwiya  in  this  region  (and  it  appears  to  be  simi- 
lar in  parts  of  ‘Uman)  is  thus  a description  of  sheep- 
herding  as  a means  of  livelihood;  the  methods  of 
arranging  access  to  the  necessary  means  to  achieve 
this  may  involve  behaviour  considered  dishonourable. 
Bibliography.  JX-  Burckhardt,  PfiMs  on  thz  Bedouins 
and  IVahhabiSf  London  1831;  A.  Musil,  Arabia  Deserta, 
New  York  1927,  215,  223;  idem,  A^ann£rs  and  cus- 
Ums  of  the  Rwaia  Bedouin,  New  York  1928,  44-5;  Les 
trihus  notnades  et  semi-nmiades  des  etats  du  Lojont  plaeii 
sous  mandai  Jranfais^  Beirut  1930,  54-6.  193-200,  2D3- 
9;  H.R.P.  Dickson,  The  Arab  of  the  desert,  London 
1949,  109-lOj  545-8;  Y.  Firestone,  Prodt^tion  mid  trade 
in  an  hlamk  context^  in  IJMES,  vi  (1975),  185-209, 
csp.  201-8;  Fran9oise  Metral.  Eievage  et  a^ieuliure 
dans  l^oasis  de  Sukhne  {Syrie}^  in  Steppes  dArabkSf  ed. 
R.  Bocco,  R.  jaubert  and  Fran^oise  Metral,  Paris 
and  Geneva  1993. 

(W,  and  Fidelity  Lancaster) 

3.  The  Sh^wi  dialects  of  the  Middle  Euph- 
rates valley. 

The  Shawi  dialects  occupy  a large  area  of  Northern 
Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  beginning  east 
of  Aleppo  and  stretching  down  to  the  Syrian- Iraqi 
border  near  AI-Bu  Krrtal.  In  this  whole  area  only  two 
or  three  riverine  towns  (DEr  iZ’‘Z6r,  Al-Bu  Kmal,  per- 
haps Mayadin)  have  preserved  a sedentary  dialect.  Typo- 
logic  ally,  the  ^awi  dialects  are  Arabic  Bedouin  dialects 
of  the  small  cattle  herders  {nomades  jriouimnkrs).  The 
data  quoted  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Der  iz-Zbr. 

Phonoii^.  The  interdentals  4.  and  4 latter 
resulting  from  the  merger  of  Of  Id]  Afrabic]  ddd  and 
have  been  preserved  over  the  whole  area 
"‘heavy”,  idin  ^‘ear”,  ori^  “earth",  4^1  "he  remained”). 
OA  glm  has  been  preserved  as  a voiced  palato-alvc- 
olar  affricate.  OA  qdf  was  shifted  to  g and  has  been 
preserved  as  such  in  the  vicinity  of  back  vowels  {ndga 
“female  camel",  iu§iil  "weight*")*  Jn  the  vicinity  of  front 
vowels,  including  the  front  varieties  of  a and  a,  it  has 


been  shifted  to  thus  merging  with  g < OA  ^tm  (t^ll 
“heavy"",  “a  little"").  Similarly,  OA  has  been 
preserved  in  the  vicinity  of  back  vowels  but  shifted 
to  a voiceless  palato-alveolar  affricate  i in  the  vicinity 
of  front  vowels  (Au|ur  “large  quantity*",  yd  hit  “he  eats” 
but  b(fir  “much"",  aeai  “he  ate**,  Hjma  “truffles"").  This 
results  in  a characteristic  alternation  of  g/g  and 
in  morphemes  derived  from  the  same  root 
hilar/ ydkul/mai  etc.).  Over  most  of  the  area  OA 
gayn  has  been  shifted  to  i.e.  a voiceless  uvular  stop, 
pronounced  like  the  qdf  of  Modem  Standard  Arabic 
{qanam  “sheep"",  ziqif  “small**,  qir  "other"').  In  addition 
to  the  inherited  emphatic  (velarised)  consonants  f 
and  4 there  is  velarised  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
g (<  OA  ^),  as  weU  as  velarised  f,  m and  ^ {gdl  “he 
said"’,  guU  “small  quantity"',  “kaboob"*);  most  of 

these  seem  to  have  phonemic  status,  albeit  with  a low 
functional  yield. 

The  OA  long  vowels  f,  «,  d have  been  preserved, 
whilst  the  diphthongs  ay  and  aw  have  been  monoph- 
thongised to  ^ 3 (bid  “walnuts”).  There 

are  three  short  vowels  ^ Uj  a which,  however,  in  most 
cases  do  not  reflect  the  corresponding  OA  vowels. 
Whereas  i and  u in  unstressed  open  syllables  have 
been  elided,  a in  open  syllables  has  been  shifted  to 
either  i or  h,  according  to  front  or  back  environment, 
or  has  been  retained  in  the  vicinity  of  emphatics  and 
pharyngaJs  (nitni  “he  walked"",  atab  “he  wrote*',  kumal 
“he  seized"",  4^rab  “he  beat*",  haiab  “he  milked**).  In 
two  subsequent  open  syllables  with  short  a,  the  vowel 
of  the  first  syllable  has  usually  been  elided  {Utibat  < 
*katabai  “she  wrote"",  hnusat  “she  seized"",  4^bat  “she 
beat*",  hiibal  "she  milked”).  A short  vowel  i or  u has 
been  inserted  between  word  final  -CC  (eitdbd  < *katabi 
'T  wrote"’).  In  the  sequence  *-bXC-  (where  X stands 
for  one  of  the  back  spirants  a;  ^ ' and  C stands 

for  any  consonant)  an  a is  inserted  between  X and 
C (the  so-called  ^‘^ghazna  syndrome*":  rtixOrZun  < *max” 
azdn  < •irtflurcSn  “stored”,  aj^dmar  "red”,  thtdib  “she 
milks**,  ghawa  “coffee""). 

Mofp^iogy.  The  definite  article  h at-  {ai-bet  “the 
house**).  In  the  pronoun  and  the  verb,  gender  distinc- 
tion in  the  2.  and  3.  persons  plural  has  been  preser- 
ved.  The  following  paradigm  shows  the  independent 
personal  pronoun  and  the  perfect  and  imperfect  con- 
jugation of  ihe  verb  4^tib  “to  beat”: 


3 sg-  m. 

hsmwa 

4arab 

yadr^b 

f. 

byya 

4rabal 

tudrab 

pi.  m. 

kum{ma) 

4eubarf\ 

yud^erbun 

f. 

kinna 

4rtiban 

yud^^rbin 

2 5g.  m. 

inta 

dardbii 

tadrub 

f. 

inti 

ddrabti 

tudarbln 

pi.  m. 

inttim 

df^rabtum 

tud^bun 

f 

indn 

fpsrabtm 

tkdarbin 

1 sg. 

dni 

dardbit 

adrub 

pi. 

ihna 

darabna 

ttudrub 

Bibiiogtaphy:  J.  Cantincau,  Etudes  sur  qtielques 
patters  de  nomades  arabes  d^Orimt  (first  part),  in  AIEO^ 
ii  (1936),  1-118;  O.  Jastrow,  Text  im  ^dm-Diakh  des 
miitlerm  EuphraUals.,  in  W.  Fischer  and  O.  Jastrow 
(eds.),  Handbuch  der  arabischen  Diakkie,  Wiesbaden  [r.cOITI 
1980,  159-64;  P.  Behnstedt,  SproehaUas  von  -Syriin, 
Wiesbaden  1996.  (O.  Ja.strow) 

SHAWK  (a.),  the  verbal  noun  from  st  w k,  mean- 
ing “desire,  longing,  yearning,  craving*’,  much  used 
as  a technical  term  in  Islamic  religious 
thought  and  mysticism. 

1.  The  period  before  its  adoption  into  Sufism. 

There  are  various  meanings  and  stages  discernible 
in  the  development  of  the  term  in  mysticism: 
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(il)  in  pT^hiojnk  ptffane  poet^'.  Fragments  survive  at- 
testing a scmi-tcchnical  usage  of  ih^wk  as  an  eiement 
of  profane  lovel  tin  the  ""Udhn  tradition  (dating  from 
the  early  5th  century),  especially  visible  in  the  few 
extant  poems  of  the  two  Mura^gh  al-Akbar 

and  aJ-A^ghar  (see  Al-'Udhari,  poet^  imm* 

ol-Qahy  diss.,  London  Univ.  1991,  unpubL,  180-92). 

(b)  In  the  Kurban  emd  in  Hadrth.  The  term  is  not 

found  in  the  Kurban,  but  the  idea  of  yearning  figures 
promincndy  in  the  ^bat  ascribed  to  the  Prophet 
David  and  in  such  manifestations  of  early  Muslim  piety 
as  collection  of  prayers  or  iMiHya  (sing.  as  in 

‘"whosoever  yearns  for  Paradise  moves  swiftly  towards 
good  merit^'.  Its  early  evolution  as  a religious  term 
was  bound  up  with  scholastic  discussions  concerning 
the  beatific  visioni,  the  possibility  of  seeing  God  in  the 
Hereafter  [see  RtfY*AT  auAh],  involving  the  idea  of 
the  justified  believer’s  yearning  to  ga^e  on  God’s  coun- 
tenance and  CO  meet  with  him,  and  ^awk  was  espe- 
cially stressed  as  a quality  of  the  Prophet,  in  Abu  *AlJ 
al-Dal^ak’s  words,  cited  by  al-Ku^hayri,  Yearning 
was  composed  of  one  hundred  parts.  Ninety-nine  of 
these  the  Prophet  possessed,  and  the  one  remaining 
part  he  divided  among  mankind”  {ai^Risdla  al-Ku^t^- 

cd.  Mahmud  and  Sharif,  Cairo  1966,  ii,  626). 

(c)  in  pre-Isldmie  akhbar  hterature.  Here,  is  a 

central  motif  in  anecdotes  from  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  traditions  related  by  early  Muslim  scholars. 
Thus  lengthy  citations  from  ak&bdr  on  the  Prophet 
David  arc  cited  by  al-Gha^^ali  to  clarify  hb  mystical 
conception  of  (see  Ihyd^,  iv,  324-5).  Such  tradi- 

tions with  their  explicit  association  of  technical  terms 
like  mdrifoj  hnbb^  ^awk  and  dhikr  show  the  common 
ground  between  early  Islamic  a.scctical  piety  and  the 
later  development  of  Sufi  theosophical  theories  based 
on  love,  yearning  and  gnosis. 

(d)  In  myslkai  ta/sfr.  Al-Sulamf’s  recension  of  the 

text  of  the  Kur’anic  commentary  ascribed  to  the  Imam 
DjaTar  al-§atiik  (ed.  P.  Nwyia,  in  xliii  [1967], 

181-230)  outlines  a highly  elaborate  hermeneutics  of 
love  in  early  pietistic  Islam,  based  on  such  terms  as 
^awk  hubb^  etc.,  indicating  a possible  provenance  for 
the  later  development  of  s&awk  in  the  sophisticated 
love  theory  of  al-Halladj  and  his  later  followers  such 
as  Ruzbihan  BaJdl  (d.  606/1209).  Also,  Abu  Sahl  al- 
TustarT  in  his  mystical  'TaJ^r  al-emtm 

expresses  the  idea  that  or  yearning  is  merely  a 

reflection  of  the  more  essential  love  and  light  of  God 
(see  G*  Bowering,  TTie  mysHtol  piswn  of  fjctiimcr  m cleis- 

Islam,  Berlin-New  York  19S0,  165-70). 

2.  Its  adoption  inio 

actually  appears  in  the  earliest  vocabulary  of 
speculative  $uOsm,  even  antedating  such  terms  as  wia- 
kdm  and  hdl  in  the  literature-  it  expressed  both 

a longing  for  the  beatific  vision  in  the  Hereafter  and 
a psycho-spiritual  sentiment  of  yearning  as  a part  of  a 
complex  mystical  love  theory,  this  last  being  con- 
cerned with  the  interiorisation  of  piety,  with  a focus 
on  the  bdtin^  the  life  of  the  soul,  rather  than  on  the 
^dhtr  of  public  faith.  Thus  the  complementary  nature 
of  the  two  notions  is  seen  as  early  as  the  Persian 
ShakiV  al-Balkhr  (d.  194/310),  acclaimed  by  al-Sulamf 
as  a pioneer  in  iUjurasan  to  expatiate  on  the  ’^mystical 
states”  al-akwdlf  Soon  after  his  time,  there  arose 

debates  amongst  the  mystics  about  the  relationship  of 
love  to  yearning,  and  about  which  was  superior.  Thus 
SarT  al-Sa)^tr  [^.fj  held  that  ^awk  was  the  "^highest 
station”,  whereas  *Abd  AllSh  al-An^rf  considered 
it  as  the  gnostic’s  greatest  defect.  IJarith  al-MuhasibT 
[qM.]  steered  a middle  course  in  his  K.  al-M^Ma 
(excerpts  deed  in  Abu  Nu^aym  al-lsfahajil’s  IfUyd)j 


that  yearning  was  derived  from  love,  and  assisted  the 
lover’s  pursuit  of  the  divine  vision.  The  imagery  of 
lights  and  radiance  appears  in  these  works,  and  then 
in  an  author  like  Abu  ’l-Husayn  al-Nurf  (d.  295/907), 
that  of  fire — the  fires  of  fear,  love  and  yearning.  There 
was  a tendency  to  re-direct  yearning  towards  the 
beloved  of  the  heart,  seen  in  al-SarrasD’s  [q.v.]  K,  al- 
Luma*,  with  a final  stage  of  yearning,  that  of  inefia- 
blity,  the  subject  having  passed  away  in  the 

object  of  yearning. 

In  his  Ihyd^f  al-Qhazalf  has  a lengthy  K al-Afe^abha 
wa  'l~^dwk  ^ V-KiLf  wa  'l-fkd  (no.  XXXVIl),  a com- 
prehensive monograph  on  the  philosophico-theologi- 
cal  premises  underlying  the  mystical  understanding  of 
the  varieties  of  human  and  divine  love.  For  him,  all 
love  derives  ultimately  from  the  love  of  God*  likewise, 
there  is  a first  category  of  st^^k  ba.sed  on  contem- 
pladon  and  the  heart’s  rision  and  a second  category 
based  on  sacred  tradition  and  God’s  natural  and  cre- 
ated manifestations.  The  gnostic’s  yearning  for  the 
Divine  Unknown  is  endless,  an  infinite  which 

neither  lessens  in  this  w'orld  nor  the  next. 

The  concept  appears  extensively  in  the  Persian  mys- 
tical poets  from  the  6th/12ch  century  onwards*  Thus 
Sana*?  has  sections  on  diawk  in  his  mystical 

poems  the  Had^kai  al-hakfka  and  Sdnd^t-dbdd. 

We  find  a special  emphasis  on  the  mystical  piety  of 
love,  madkbab  al~*ishk,  with  ^atirk  al-kalb,  a yearning 
for  contemplation  of  the  Beloved  in  the  mystic’s  heart 
in  this  present  world,  emphasised  over  al-^^k  iid 
’l-4innna,  seen,  e.g,  in  Ruzbihan  al-Ba^r.  Hut  there  is 
also  a very  thorough  treatment  of  ^dwk  in  the  fjan- 
balr  mystic  Ibn  Kayyim  al-Djawziwa  (d.  751/1350 
in  his  Rawdat  al-mtihibhtn  (sec.  J.  BeQ,  Loo^ 
m late  Hanbdlite  hldm,  Albany  1979),  and  this  contin- 
ues in  later  Hanbalf  authors,  such  as  MarT  b.  Ytisuf 
al-Karmi  (lUh/17th  century)* 

Bibliography:  See  also  Tahanawl,  Diet  of  teck- 
nkai  temts,  Calcutta  1862,  i,  770;  ^Abd  at-Razzak 
Ka^anr,  I^^i^hdi  ai-sdfiyya,  ed,  Muh^  Ibrahrm 
^aTar,  Cairo  198 1 ;J.  Nurbakhsh,  Ma*dri/ ai-suj^a, 
ljundon  1987,  ch.  4 "^awk”,  45-57. 

(L*  Lewjsohn,  shortened  by  the  Editors) 

SHAWK.  Ta^adeujk  Husayk  (Naww^b  MfrzS.), 

Urdu  poet  (?-lS7l)* 

He  came  from  a family  of  ph>'^icians,  and  his  pater- 
nal uncle,  Mirza  *A1j  Khan,  was  a distinguished  med- 
ical officer  in  Lucknow  at  the  court  of  the  NawwSbs 
of  Oudh  (Awadh);  ^awk  himself  was  well  educated, 
not  only  in  medicine,  but  also  in  arts  and  sciences. 

He  owed  his  skill  in  poetry  to  the  guidance  of  Atigh 
He  achieved  for  his  maihnminK  considerable  fame 
in  hb  lifetime,  especially  in  f..ucknow,  and  even  dis- 
cerning critics  like  AJfaf  Husayn  Half  acknowledge  his 
merits  (in  his  Afukaddima-yi  ^awk  paints 

vivid  pictures  of  the  laucknow  of  Nawab  Wadjid  ^Alf 
with  its  colourful  customs  and  society.  Saksena 
(see  Bibt),  30,  includes  ^awk  among  the  [seven] 

“most  notable”  ma^fiaud  writers.  Yet  elsewhere  (150) 
he  appears  to  denigrate  Lucknow  poets  in  the  genre, 
who  depict  love  which  is  not  elevated,  but  “of  a low 
kind”,  referring  specifically  to  ^ahrd-*idik  and  othetar.COITI 
poems  by  ^awk. 

The  most  famous  of  Shawk's  mathnimfiyydi  is  ^ahr- 
(“The  poison  of  love”),  though  from  some  points 
of  view,  others  such  as  Fanbd~*istk  (“The  allurement 
of  love”)  are  sometimes  considered  superior.  Some 
argue  that  ^awk  retails  local  stories,  posing  as  the 
hero  himself;  others  regard  his  stories  as  genuinely 
autobiographical.  It  is  generally  thought  that  his  lan- 
guage was  quite  witty  and  acceptable,  though  Half 
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in  his  Mukaddima  suggests  that  it  became  somewhat 
unacceptable  (554).  The  story  tells  how  a rich  mer- 
chant had  a beautiful  daughter  whom  the  hero,  who 
lived  in  the  same  district,  saw  by  chance  when  she 
appeared  on  the  roof  or  balcony  of  her  house.  A love 
affair  develops  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Both  the  heroine  and  the  hero  successively  drink 
poison,  but  in  the  end  the  effect  is  nullified.  The  story 
Ls  important  from  several  points  of  view.  First,  the 
element  of  magic,  which  had  become  normal  in  the 
mathnaudy  is  absent,  save  in  the  description  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  poison  to  prove  fatal.  Secondly,  the  char- 
acters are  not  princely  or  noble,  but  ordinary,  as 
indeed  are  the  events.  Thirdly,  the  poems  arc  brief 
Fourthly,  at  a time  when  Lucknow  poetry  seemed  to 
concentrate  on  language,  Shawk  stressed  meaning.  A 
third  mattnaiLny  Ladtdhot-i-^ishk  (“The  Pleasure  of  Love”), 
is  his  longest,  and  is  more  evocative  of  Mir  Hasan 
This  and  his  fourth  ma^naudy  Bahdr-i-Hstk  (“The 
Spring  of  Love”)  arc  said  to  illustrate  his  felicitous 
use  of  the  language  of  the  ladies  of  Lucknow.  Shawk’s 
fame  seems  to  have  been  short-lived.  For  example, 
Muhammad  Sadiq,  A history  of  Urdu  lileraturgy  London 
1964,  docs  not  even  mention  his  name;  nor  do  his 
collections  of  two  other  genres  of  Urdu  love  poetry — 
giiazal  and  the  more  passionate  wdsdf^ — seem  to  have 
made  much  impact. 

Bibliography.  Probably  the  best  account  of 
Shawk’s  maf^nawf  is  to  be  found  in  Abu  ’1-Layth 
$iddfkr,  Lafshndw  kd  dabistdn-i-ih&Hriy  Lahore  1955, 
553-75,  which  contains  substantial  extracts  from  the 
poems.  The  sparse  information  to  be  found  in  Ram 
Babu  Saksena,  A history  of  Urdu  literaiurey  Allahahbad 
1927,  hzis  been  mentioned.  There  arc  various  edi- 
tions of  the  poetry;  interesting  comments  on  it  arc 
to  be  found  in  AJt^  Husayn  Half’s  Mukaddima. 

(J.A.  Haywood) 

al-SHAWKANI,  Mui^mmao  b.  *AlI  b.  Mu- 
hammad, writer,  teacher  and  mufti  in  San'a* 
{ca.  1173-1255/1760-1839).  His  c^inions  and  his  writ- 
ings arc  seen  as  foreshadowing  the  Islamic  modernism 
of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  Ra^b^d  Rit^a 
Yq.v^  regarded  him  as  the  mur^addid  “regenerator”,  of 
the  12th  century  A.H.  {Tafsif  al-Mandry  vii,  144).  Many 
of  his  books  exist  in  modem  (somedmes  uncridcal) 
edidons.  In  his  al-Kawl  al-muftd  ft  adillat  al-i4^tihdd  wa 
*l-takUd  (Cairo,  Mustafa  al-Halabf)  he  argues  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  one  of  the  established  Islamic 
schools  of  law  or  madhdhib. 

Bibliography:  Brockclmann,  S II,  818;  Sarkfs, 
1 160;  IbVahfm  Ibrahfm  Hilal,  Wildyat  Allah  wa 
*l-farik  iiayhd.  DirSsa  wa-tahfAk  li  *l-kitdb  ...  li  U-Imdm 
al-Sbowkdnty  Cairo  1969,  pp.  552. 

(JJ.G.  Jansen) 

SHAWKAT  *ALi  (1873-1938),  Indian  Muslim 
leader.  Elder  of  the  famous  “*Alf  Brothers”,  Shawkat 
was  bom  at  Rampur  on  10  March  1873.  He  received 
a “modem”,  i.c.  English,  cducadon  at  the  insistence 
of  his  widowed  mother,  Abadf  Begum  (who  later  played 
a significant  role  in  the  Indian  freedom  and  KhilSfat 
movements)  despite  the  opposidon  of  her  male  rcla- 
dves.  She  pawned  her  personal  jewellery  to  send  Shaw- 
kat to  a school  in  Bareilly,  from  where  he  went  to 
the  M.A.O.  College,  ‘Alfgafh.  He  did  not  show  bril- 
liance in  his  studies,  but  gained  fame  as  a sportsman. 

After  his  graduadon  in  1895,  Shawkat  was  employed 
in  the  Opium  Department  for  the  next  17  years.  He 
took  premature  redrement  to  tour  the  country  as  the 
Agha  Khan’s  secretary  in  order  to  mobilise  public 
opinion  and  to  collect  funds  to  convert  the  M.A.O. 
College  into  a full-fledged  university. 


Unlike  his  younger  brother,  Muhammad  *Alr 
an  erudite  writer  and  speaker,  Shawkat  was  a praeded 
man  who  fully  supported  his  younger  brother  in  his 
acdvidcs.  Shawkat  founded  An^juman-i  Khuddam-i 
Ka*ba  (“Associadon  of  the  Servants  of  the  Ka*ba”)  in 
1913  to  protect  the  sacred  monument  in  Mecca  and 
to  facilitate  pilgrimage  from  India.  At  about  the  same 
time,  he  assumed  the  managerial  responsibilities  of 
the  newspapers  published  by  Muhammad  ‘Alf,  (the 
Urdu  daily)  Hamdard  and  (the  English  weekly)  Comradey 
due  to  the  latter’s  ili-health. 

The  ‘AIT  Brothers  were  arrested  in  May  1915  on 
charges  of  arousing  the  Muslims  against  the  British. 

They  remained  in  prison  until  December  1919.  Shaw- 
kat’s  pension  from  the  Department  of  Opium  was 
confiscated  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

During  the  next  decade  the  ‘AIT  Brothers  domi- 
nated the  Indian  Muslim  scene  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  freedom  movement.  They  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  played 
a crucial  role  in  bringing  it,  especially  its  leader  M.K. 

Gandhi,  closer  to  the  Muslims  in  the  country.  They 
played  a key  role  in  the  Non-Coof>eradon  {Tark-i  Mu- 
wdldt)  Movement  of  the  early  1920s,  and  led  the 
Khilafat  Movement  [^.p.]  aimed  at  protecting  the 
Ottoman  Caliphate. 

The  ‘All  Brothers  were  again  arrested  in  1921  for 
passing  a resolution  in  the  AU-lndia  Khilafat  Con- 
ference at  Karachi  on  9 July  1921  calling  up>on  Muslim 
soldiers  in  the  Indian  British  army  to  desert  from  it. 

They  were  tried,  along  with  five  others,  in  the  famous 
Karachi  Trial  of  the  same  year  (details  in  Rafique 
Akhtar,  Historic  trialy  Karachi  1971). 

Shawkat  presided  over  the  All-India  Khilafat  Com- 
mittee’s annual  conference  in  1923  at  Cocanada.  This 
conference  formed  a socio-political  group,  Hindustani 
Sewa  Dal  (“Indian  service  corps”),  to  improve  the 
social  conditions  of  the  Indian  people.  Shawkat  pre- 
sided over  the  first  session  of  this  organisation  at  Bel- 
gaum  in  1924. 

At  this  time,  a belligerent  Hindu  nationalism,  includ- 
ing the  movement  of  ^uddhi  (“purification”,  i.e.  recon- 
version of  Muslims  to  Hinduism),  was  raising  its  head. 
Muslims  demanded  assurances  of  a fair  deal  in  an 
independent  India  where  Hindus  were  going  to  be 
the  majority.  (The  Lucknow  Pact  of  1916  had  given 
some  weighting  to  Muslim  demands.)  The  Indian 
National  Congress  refused  to  give  any  special  assur- 
ance to  Muslims  in  the  Nehru  Report  and  the  All 
Party  Conference  at  Calcutta  in  1928,  and  this  caused 
most  Muslim  leaders  to  drift  away  from  the  Congress 
and  demand  a separate  state  for  Muslims. 

Shawkat  resigned  from  the  Congress  and  settled  in 
Bombay,  where  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  advocacy 
of  Muslim  causes  through  the  Urdu  daily  Khilafat  and 
the  Urdu  weekly  KbH^cU^e  ^Uthfndniyya.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  Shawkat  was  elected  to  the  Central 
Legislative  Council.  He  died  in  DihlT  on  26  November 
1938. 

Bibliography:  Unlike  his  younger  brother,  Shaw- 
kat does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  subject  of  any 
independent  work.  See  for  a detailed  account  andir.COITI 
some  primary  sources  about  his  life:  Mushirul  Haq, 

Shawkat  Aliy  in  S.P.  Sen  (cd.).  Dictionary  of  national 
biographyy  Calcutta  1974,  176-B. 

(Zafarul-Lslam  Khan) 

SHAWKAT  BUKHARI.  Muhammad  Isha^  1 7th- 
century  Persian  poet,  died  1107/1695-6. 

He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Bukhara, 
where  his  father  worked  as  a moneychanger.  Shawkat 
also  took  up  the  same  profession,  but  then  set  out 
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for  Khurasan.  In  1088/1677-8  he  arrived  in  Hai^t 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  governor  §ali  Kuli 
Khan  Shamlu.  Shawkat  was  also  associated  for  a con- 
siderable time  with  Mfrza  Sa^d  al-Drn;^  vizier  of 
Khuras^,  who  treated  him  with  great  affecdon  and 
kindness,  but  eventually  he  decided  to  sever  all  con- 
nection from  worldly  affairs  and  lead  a life  of  seclu- 
sion. Ultimately,  he  took  up  residence  in  Isfahan, 
where  he  died  under  conditions  of  self-imposed  poverty. 
He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Isfahan  at  the  cemetery  ded- 
icated to  the  spiritual  leader  §ii3tykh  *Alr  b.  Suhayl 
b.  Azhar  Isfahan!. 

According  to  some  writers,  the  poet  initially 
employed  Nazuk  as  his  pen-name.  His  contains 

^fdas,  and  mtAdTs.  Most  of  his 

are  in  praise  of  the  Imam  Rida  and  the  poet's  chief 
]>atron  SaM  al-Dln.  ^awkat  is  especially  noted  for 
his  gkazah,  which  are  distinguished  by  an  inventive- 
ness in  meaning  and  expression.  He  is  regarded  among 
those  poets  whose  influence  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  popularisation  of  the  "Indian  style”  Hiftdi 

[j.if.]).  Though  his  work  failed  to  gain  recognition 
frotn  early  Persian  writers,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
in  Turkey  where,  according  to  EJ.W,  Gibb,  “he  con- 
tinued for  more  than  half  a century  to  be  the  guid- 
ing star  for  the  majority  of  Ottoman  poets”. 

Bibii&gtaphy:  B.L.  ms.  Add. 

7810;  TiidMfciTa-yi  Muhammad  'AH  Tehran 

1334/1955;  ghahnawaz  l^an  Kh'^aB,  Bohdrisiati-i 
sii^ati,  Madras  1958;  Muhammad  Tahir.  Nasra- 
badT,  Tudhhra-yi  Nastdhadl^  ed.  WahTd  Dastgirdf, 
Tehran  1352/1973;  Muhammad  Siddik  Hasan  Khan, 
iSiom'-i  Bhopd  1292/1875-6;  Ki^ban^and 

Ikhlas,  Haml^a  AtiAdr,  Karachi  1967-8;  Ahmad  ‘Alf 
Khan  Ha^ml  SandilawT,  Mo^^an  ai-^ara^ih^  ii, 
ed.  Muhammad  Ba^r,  Lahore  1970;  Muhammad 
Kudirat  Allah  GopamawT,  ai-i^kar^  Bombay 

1336/1958;  Gibb,  ptietfy,  i;  Browne,  L//P, 

iv;  J.  Rypka  H aRi^  Hhitary  of  /mnian  lUerature^  Dord- 
recht 1968;  Dhabih  Allah  Saf^,  TSrfkt-i 
dm  /ran,  v/2,  Tehran  1367/1988. 

(Monibur  Rahma-v) 

SHAWKI,  Ahmao,  Egyptian  poet  and  drama- 
tist. Born  in  Cairo  in  1868  into  an  aflluent  family 
whose  genealogy  shows  a multifarious  ancestry,  min- 
gling Turkish,  Kurdish,  Greek  and  Arab  strains,  he 
died  in  Cairo  on  14  October  1932. 

It  is  both  convenient  and  realistic  to  distinguish 
between  three  periods  in  the  biography  of  the  poet. 
Until  1914,  Shawkr  was  the  poet  of  the  court 

from  1914  to  1917  he  was  the  poet  in 
exile;  and  from  1919  to  1932  he  enjoyed  popular  and 
critical  acclaim,  bearing  the  prestigious  title  of  j4mir 
^Shu-ard^, 

On  leaving  the  School  of  Law  of  S5k  al-Zalat  in 
1887,  Shaw^d'  was  awarded  a grant  to  pursue  his  legal 
studies  at  Montpellier.  He  was  resident  in  France  until 
1891.  Although  he  considered  al-MutanabbT  his  prin- 
cipal mentor,  influences  on  him  henceforward  included 
Victor  Hugo  and  de  Musset,  his  favourite  French  poets. 
Until  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  as  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Palace,  ^awkf  was  the  poet  of  the  Prince, 
to  whom  he  addressed  eulogies  whenever  the  occa- 
sion arose,  attempting  to  some  extent  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  aJ-Mutanabbf  with  regard  to  Sayf  al-Dawla 

When  war  broke  out  in  1914,  the  Khedive  ^Abb^ 
was  visiting  Turkey.  The  British  announced  their  Pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt,  opposed  the  return  of  *Abb^ 
and  appointed  in  his  place  the  Sultan  Husayn  Kamil, 
^awl^  sought  to  please  both  the  Bridsh  and  Husayn; 


however,  his  marked  hostility  towards  Britain’s  Egypt- 
ian policy  (especially  at  the  time  of  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Cromer)  resulted  in  a limited  form  of  exile; 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons  *Alr  and  ljusayn,  he 
boarded  a ship  bound  for  Barcelona  and  was  not  to 
leave  Spain  until  1919. 

Essentially  a period  of  transition,  these  few  years 
are  marked  by  a relatively  small  volume  of  work,  lack- 
ing any  great  originality  (principally  two  plays  in  which 
he  attempts  to  imitate  two  celebrated  ancient  models: 
al-Buhturr  and  Ibn  ZaydQn 

On  his  return  to  Egypt  in  1919,  it  was  the  con- 
temporary Egyptian  scene  which  claimed  the  poet's 
attention;  eulogies  and  funeral  tributes  addresed  to 
renowned  Egyptians,  the  Miliier  Report,  reforms  at 
al-Azhar,  creation  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  Congress  of 
Egyptian  political  parties,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Dar  ^-*Ulum— all  kinds  of  events  were  extolled 
by  the  poet,  in  a style  far  removed  from  the  pane- 
gyrics of  the  court  or  from  the  nostalgic  effusions  of 
exile  in  Spain.  The  talented  singer  'Abd  al-WahhSb, 
who  was  his  constant  companion,  was  to  popularise 
sung  versions  of  these  historical  ka^idss. 

Despite  sometimes  acerbic  criticism,  the  laurels 
awarded  to  ShawkT  have  not  withered;  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  death  was  marked  by  spectacular  com- 
memorative ceremonies  which  took  place  in  Cairo 
between  16  and  22  October  1982  and  brought  to- 
gether, at  the  highest  level,  Egyptian  authorities  and 
literary  figures  from  the  Arab  countries  and  from 
Europe,  coming  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  “Prince 
of  poets”. 

The  sources  of  inspiration  of  Sbawkf  are  essentially 
the  following: 

(a)  The  ftT^awnijydl,  chronicles  of  the  centuries  in 
the  epic  style  of  Victor  Hugo. 

(b)  The  hlamijydtj  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
was  to  be  popularised  by  the  renowned  Egyptian 
singer  Umm  KuJthum  {<d-H(imziyya  at-imbaw^d}, 

(c)  The  celebrating  the  role  of  the  Turks 

as  defenders  of  Islam,  especially  in  the  Greco-Turkish 
war  of  1921-2. 

(d)  Egypt:  compositions  illustrating  numerous  and 
very  diversified  themes,  reflecting  the  current  scene 
and  constituting  in  total  a veritable  poetical  history 
of  contemporary  Egypt. 

(e)  Occasional  pieces:  panegyrics,  foneraJ  odes,  noftiAs. 

(f)  Theatre:  although  ShawkT  owes  his  renown  to 
his  lyrical  compositions,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  by  means  of  drama  that  he  made  his 
entrance  into  the  literary  world,  writing,  whDe  still 
resident  in  France,  Itis  firet  tragedy  AH  at-Aabtr. 

Much  later,  he  returned  to  the  genre  with 

Layh  (191 6),  then  with  Ma^a'  KtlyuMtrd  (1917),  JfCmnbtz. 
(performed  at  the  Ramesses  Theatre  in  1931),  Atmrat 
ai-Andalus  and  Anima^  his  last  work. 

Bibiiographjy:  L Works  of  ^awki.  at-^aw- 
k^jdi,  4th  ed.,  i,  ai-Sydsa  wa  *i-ta^nkh  wa 
Cairo  md.  (1964?),  302  pp.;  ii,  Cairo  n.d. 

(1964?),  198  pp-i  iii,  al-Marmi,  Cairo  1384/1964, 

192  pp.;  iv,  Mutqfarrikdt  Ji  ^l-siydsa  wa  %ta^nkh 

Cairo  1384/1964,  216  pp,;  Mapot  ir.COITI 
yiibatrd^  Cairo  1964,  167  pp.;  KambtZy  Cairo  1946, 

159  pp.;  Madfiun  Xjjyjto,  Cairo  1965,  160  pp.;  Aswdk 
Cairo  1932,  134  pp.;  AmiToi  ai-Andolus^ 

Cairo  1932,  157  pp.;  AB  Bay  al-Jk^blr  aw  dawlat  ai- 
MamdHk,  Cairo  n.d*(l932?),  174  pp.;ai-Sm  Haddyn 
al-Mdd\  23  June  1952,  p.  8;  Aniara^  Cairo  1948,  139 
pp.;  al-^auik^dt  ai-rrb34ihuia,  Cairo  1961-2,  2 vols., 

319,  336  pp.;  ^awktyydi  in  dialectal  Arabic:  see 
A.  Boudot-Lamotte,  in  Arabka,  xx  (1973),  225-45. 
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2.  Studies.  Fara^  al-Sayytd*  Shawkf  wa 

Ji  'b^undij^a  wa  *i-haTb^  Cairo  1969; 
^AbbSs  Hasan,  al-MtUiuiabin  wa-Shawkt,  Dirds<i  wa- 
nakd  ma-muwd^rna^  Cairo  1964;  T^^ha  Husayn, 
wa-Sknwkt  • collection  of  articles  published  In  the 
following  reviews:  abSiySsa,  al-i^^dy  sb 

Hildb,  Hasaji  Sandubi,  ai-^aldiko.: 

M^ran^  ifafity  Cairo  1922;  Hasan  Kamil  al-^ayraff, 
^€Gj^i  wa-Hdji^  wa-Mu^dn^  in  al  HUdl^  xi  (Nov. 
I968)j  88-102;  idem,  Hsji^  Cairo  1948; 

Ahmad  ^Ubayd,  IMhd  ai-^d%rayn^  di-Ml  wa- 

Amir  al-st^^ard^,  2 vols.,  Damascus  1932. 

On  account  of  its  extent,  an  exhaustive  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  work  of  ^awkf  cannot  be  accom- 
modated here.  For  fuller  information  two  doctoral 
theses  may  be  consulted:  A,  Boudot-Lamotte,  Ahmad 
bkomme  et  Vmwtti  Damascus  1977;  and  Mu- 
l^iammad  al-HadF  aJ-Tarabulusi,  ^asd^is  al-usiub  Ji 
'1-Sh.^biyydt^  Tunis  1981,  plus,  more  recently,  'Irfan 
Shahid,  al-Awda  iM  ^awkf  aw  bdd  ^amsin 
Beirut  1986;  F.  Cachia,  An  overview  of  modem  Arabic 
dteraUtre,  Edinburgh  1990,  110-11,  181-2,  204-3;  The 
Cambridge  hisL  of  Atabk  literaiure^  Modem  Ambk  Hier- 
atate^  ed.  M.M.  Badawi,  Cambridge  1992,  47-8, 
67-71,  358-60.  (A.  Boudot-Lamotte) 

SHAWKI  EFENDI  RABBANI,  convendonal  form 
Shoo  HI  Effendi  (b.  1 March  1897,  d.  4 November 
1957),  head  or  Guardian  of  the  Baha’i  reli- 
gion 1921-57. 

The  great-grandson  of  Mlrzl  Husayn  'All  NilrT 
Baha*  Allah  [j.w.],  the  sect*s  founder,  Shoghi  was  bom 
in  Haifa,  Palestine,  for  some  bme  the  home  of  his 
grandfather,  'Abbas  Efendi  ^Abd  al-Baha*  and 

later  the  international  centre  for  the  movement.  Shoghi 
was  educated  in  Haifa  and  at  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  in  Beirut,  after  which  he  spent  about  a year 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  November  1921,  he  was 
recalled  to  PaJesdne  on  the  death  of  'Abbas  Efendi. 

In  fiis  will,  ^Abb^  had  appointed  his  grandson  first 
in  a projected  line  of  “Guardians  of  the  Cause  of 
God"  {wa&^yi  amr  Alldb}^  modelled  on  the  Sh' T Imams, 
whose  role  was  to  interpret  Baha’i  scripture  and  pro- 
vide infallible  guidance  on  religious  matters.  Shoghi 
used  his  Western-type  education  and  his  oi^anisational 
skills  to  create  a complex  international  organisation 
for  the  Bah^T  movement.  He  also  had  a marked  abil- 
ity to  systematise,  and,  through  the  medium  of  several 
books  and  innumerable  encyclical  letters,  he  fashioned 
a coherent,  schematised  picture  of  Baha’i  history  and 
doctrine  which  has  subsequendy  come  to  be  the  au- 
thoritative version  as  understood  by  all  modem  ad- 
herents, His  wridngs,  most  of  which  are  in  English, 
include  an  important  history  of  the  first  BahaT  cen- 
tury, God  passes  by  (1944),  a translation  of  an  early 
BahaT  chronicle  of  the  Babt  movement,  Pfabfi^s  nar- 
radife  (1932),  and  interpretative  translations  of  sev- 
eral importaiii  works  of  Baha*  Allah  [including  the 
Kitdb-i  Ikdn).  He  also  supervised  several  volumes  of 
the  yearbook,  The  Bahd^t  world,  in  which  a normative 
presentation  of  the  faith’s  history,  doctrines,  and  admin- 
istrauve  system  was  developed.  He  remained  in  Haifa, 
creating  there  the  nucleus  of  the  BahaT  World  Centre, 
involving  extensive  buildings  and  landscaping  work. 

According  to  official  accounts,  on  his  death  in  Lon- 
don in  1 957,  he  left  no  will  or  verbal  instructions  as 
to  the  future  direction  of  the  movement.  Being  child- 
less, he  was  expected,  according  to  the  terms  of  'Abd 
al-Baha’*s  wiU,  to  have  appointed  another  male  mem- 
ber of  the  BahaT  sacred  lineage  to  succeed  him;  but 
he  had  by  then  excommunicated  all  his  living  rela- 
tives. The  line  of  guardians  thus  ended  with  him,  and 


in  current  Baha’i  estimation  he  is  now  "the  Guard- 
ian of  the  Cause"  par  excetimee.  Overall  religious  author- 
ity within  the  movement  now  rests  with  a nine-man 
council,  the  Beyt  ad-Adl  al-A^^cmi  (Universal  House  of 
Justice),  elected  every  five  years.  An  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  guardianship  was  made  by  the  former  pres- 
ident of  Shoghi’s  Intemadonai  BahaT  Council,  Charles 
Mason  Rcmey  (1874-1974),  whose  followers  form  the 
Orthodox  BahaT  Faith  and  its  sub-groups,  each  with 
its  own  line  of  guardians.  Given  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Universal  House  of  Justice,  however, 
it  seems  most  unlikely  that  a wUdyai  system  will  reap- 
pear in  mainstream  Baha’ism. 

Bibii  ography  : Ruhiyyih  Rabbani,  The  priceless  pearl, 

London  1969  (hagiography  by  Shoghi’s  Canadian 
widow);  UgD  Giachery,  l^oghi  ^^ndi:  recollacdonSt  Ox- 
ford 1973  (jejune);  'Abd  al-H^itnld  Ishi^  lihawan 
Su&hanrdm-yi  i^andb-i  liksdk  £3ait«n,  [Tehran]  1973- 
74  (uninformative);  Dhikr  AUSh  Khadim,  Bi-ydd-i 
TTiahbub,  [Tehran]  1974*5;  Shoghi  Effendi,  God  passes 
by^  Wilmette,  111,  1944,  idem.  The  adtfent  of  dwine 
justice.  New  York  1939;  idem.  The  dispmsadon  if 
Bohd^u^lMhi  New  York  1934;  idem.  The  Promised  Day 
is  come^  Wilmette  1941;  idem  (tr.  and  ed,),  Nabll- 
i-A'^am,  The  dawn-breakers:  TfabiVs  narratme  of  die  ear^ 
diys  of  the  BahaT  revehHon^  New  York  1932.  For  a 
full  bibliography  of  Shoghi  Effendi’s  English  writ- 
ings, see  W.P.  Collins,  Bibliography  f Engltsh- 
langat^e  works  on  the  Bdbi  and  BahdT  Jdiths  J844-J985i 
Oxford  1990,  section  V.  Several  volumes  of  Persian 
letters  have  been  published.  (D,  MacEoin) 
SHAWWATh  the  name  of  the  tenth  month 
of  the  Muslim  lunar  year.  In  the  Kur’an  (sura 
X,  2),  four  months  are  mentioned  during  which,  in 
the  year  9/630*1,  the  Arabs  could  move  in  their  coun- 
try without  exposing  themselves  to  attacks  (cf.  "the 
sacred  months"  in  v.  5).  These  four  months  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  commentaries,  Shawwal.  Dhu  ’l-Ka‘da, 

Dhu  3-Hidjdja  and  Muharram,  In  NadTth^  ^aww^l  is 
therefore  among  "the  months  of  pilgrimage  mentioned 
in  Allah’s  Book”  (al-Bukharl,  bdb  33,  37), 

In  pre-Isiamic  times,  Shaww^  was  considered  ill- 
omened  for  the  conclusion  of  marriages  {UsSn  al-^Arab^ 
s,v,).  In  order  to  prove  this  opinion  baseless,  ‘A’igha 
emphasised  the  fact  that  Muhammad  had  married  her 
in  this  month  (al-Tirmidbl,  Jfikdhj  bah  I0).  In  the 
modem  Muslim  world,  there  is  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  this  point.  Among  the  Muslim  Tigrc  tribes 
of  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  Shaww^  is  one  of  the  months 
suitable  for  celebrating  marriages;  in  'Umin,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  considered  iU-omened  in  this  respect. 

The  law  recommends  fasting  during  six  days  fol- 
lowing the  *^%d  oifkr  cf  al-Tirtnidbr,  ^ossm,  bdb 

52,  "Whosoever  fasts  the  month  of  Ramad^  as  weU 
as  six  days  of  Shawwal.  has  reached  the  sawm  al- 
dedtr”;  cf.  also  Muslim,  Siydm^  trad.  203).  Nevertheless, 
these  days  usually  partake  of  the  solemn  character  of 
the  "lesser  festival".  For  the  same  reason  Shawwal 
bears  not  only  the  epithet  of  aTmukarram  (“the  ven- 
erated"), but  also  such  names  as  fafer  kaddm  (Tigre), 
bqyram  (Turkey),  ^ri  Tawii  ('Uman),  urd^  reya  (Acheh). 

Bibliography,  E.  Uttmanri,  Die  Ehrennamm  und^  COffl 
Pfeubenennuttgen  der  ishanischen  Monate^  in  Is/.,  viii.  228 
ff.;  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka„  ii,  97  ff.;  idem.  The 
Aehdmese^  i,  237.  (AJ,  Wensinck) 

SHAY  [see  Cay]. 

SHAY’  (A.)  “thing,  entity". 

The  philosophical  term  first  of  all  has  a gener- 
ally accepted  meaning;  it  designates  that  which  is  per- 
ceived concretely  by  the  senses  {mudrak)  and  at  which 
a finger  may  be  pointed  {ai-jim$^T  ilqyhi),  although  it 
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carniot  yet  be  positively  defined.  However,  in  this  per- 
cepdon»  a thing  is  only  a thing  to  the  extent  that,  in 
the  perceptiorijLiltais  distinct  from  another.  In  the 
pluraJ,  are  objects  given  purely  and  simply  as 

existing  externally.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
aySn  which  signify  the  same  objects,  but  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  thought  of  in  their  individualised  essence, 
Zayd  and  ^Amr  are  It  could  be  said  that  all 

people,  philosophers  and  theologians  included,  employ 
the  word  ikqy'  in  this  vague  and  general  sense;  it  is 
a very  frequent  usage.  Thus  the  Mu'taailTs  speculate 
as  to  whether  the  shadow  of  a thing  al-^ay)  is 
the  thing  itself  or  is  other  than  it.  Some  consider  that 
it  is  other.  Al-DjubbaT  claims  that  the  shadow  i$  not 
a notion  which  has  meaning  in  itself  the  mean- 

ing of  the  shadow  is  that  the  thing  casts  a covering 
veU,  not  that  it  has  a meaning  in  itself  ii,  96). 

An  interesting  text  of  Fa|fhr  al-Dm  al-RazT  {Mab^- 
hilh,  ij  43-4)  sets  out  the  relationship  between  ayan 
and  where  it  is  shown  that  existence  is  not  that 

by  which  the  thing  is  constituted  in  being  {(tabii)  but 
that  it  is  the  very  fact  of  being  constituted  in  being 
{nafi  kawn  “We  mean  by  existence 

only  the  fact  that  the  thing  supervenes  {bu^ul  at-shay\ 
is  reahsed  and  established  in  being..,.  If  it  is  said 
that  existence  is  an  attribute  which  demands  that 

the  thing  is  actualised  in  individual  essences  {^mui  al- 
Ji  H-a*ydn)^  we  shall  say  in  this  regard  that  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  production  of  the  thing  in  the 
aydn  should  be  caused  by  an  attribute  which  is  pre- 
sent in  it”.  The  demonstration  which  follows  depends 
essentially  on  the  consequence  of  such  a conception, 
this  being  the  infinite  sequence  of  causes.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  existence  [of  things]  “is  only  the 
fact  of  being  constituted  in  the 

But  the  philosophical  reflection  of  the  Arab  thinkers 
has  led  them  to  state  that  every  person  who  speaks 
of  a thing  will  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
which  he  uses.  He  has  a mi^hum.  The  Arab  thinkers 
underlined  the  importance  of  the  and  they 

showed  that  it  is  indefinable,  for  the  good  reason  that 
it  is  by  means  of  it  that  a definition  is  possible;  it  is 
because  it  is  understood  through  the  word  that  ex- 
presses it  that  a concept  can  be  defined.  Ibn  Sma 
(JT  id-^ijd^)  has  in  this  sense  assimilated  the  being  in 
the  capacity  of  the  being  {ms  qua  ms)  to  the  thing, 
that  is  to  the  majhum  of  the  word  “thing”.  The  thing 
is  for  him  the  equivalent  of  md  or  of  alh^v.  “that 
which”  (in  Latin  qmd).  It  will  be  said  in  effect:  the 
being  is  that  which  or:  the  being  is  something 
which  in  other  words,  the  being  is  defined  through 
the  being,  or  through  the  of  the  word,  as  the 

thing  is  defined  through  the  thing  or  its  majhum\  a 

thing  is  some  thing  which Now  when  “that  w^hich” 

or  “something  which*'  is  thus  said,  tt  is  understood 
what  b said,  without  need  of  definition.  And  if  nothing 
were  understood,  there  would  be  no  definition.  The 
thitig  is  therefore  the  being  in  terms  of  being,  in  other 
words  the  fundamental  majhum  without  which  there 
would  be  no  thought;  it  is,  consequendy,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  thought.  Thus  everything  which  h,  every- 
thing which  exists,  whether  an  object  (a  house,  a horse, 
etc.)  or  an  abstraction  (a  feeling,  a thought,  etc*)  can 
be  called  a “thing*’,  and  here  there  is  constant  use 
of  the  word  which  may  be  disconcerting  to  the  Western 
reader  but  which  is  one  of  the  most  typical  features 
of  Arabic  philosophical  and  theological  langtiage. 

A question  which  then  arises  is:  can  the  non-being 
be  called  a thing?  Is  there  a “diingncss”  of 

the  non-bcing,  of  nothingness  {^adam)?  Theologians  and 
philosophers  have  upheld  opposing  theses  on  this  topic. 
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At  first  sight,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  thing  is  the  ens 
qua  mr,  it  would  be  contradictory  to  say  that  the  non- 
being  is  a thing.  This  problem,  which  has  tormented 
Arab  thinkers,  has  a parallel  in  the  ihcmc  of  Plato's 
SophisL 

The  Mu*tazilrs  reckon  that  the  non-being  is  cog- 
nisable and  that  it  is  consequently  a thing.  Al-^uwaynl 
made  a survey  of  their  opinions  with  the  responses 
of  the  A^'arTs  (ai-^dmii^  131-8):  “If  you  maintain, 
they  say,  that  the  tion-being  is  cognisable  and  is  not 
a thing,  it  would  be  legitimate  to  say  that  there  is 
an  object  perceived  [by  the  senses]  (mudrak)  which  is 
not  a thing,  which  would  be  false”.  And  the  response 
is  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  there  i$ 
equivalence  between  cognisance  and  sensible  percep- 
tion {idrdk).  If  so,  any  thing  not  perceived  by  the 
senses  would  be  unkown,  which  U evidently  false.  An- 
other Muhazilr  argument  is  that  we  ate  aware  of  the 
negation  of  the  impossible  and  the  nothingness  of  the 
non-being  Here  there  are  two  negations:  nothing- 
ness and  non-being,  impossibility  and  impossible.  But 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  two  negations, 
since  negation  docs  not  contain  within  itself  any  dis- 
cernment? It  IS  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween, on  the  one  hand,  cognisance  of  the  nothingness 
of  the  non-being,  and  on  the  other,  the  non-being 
itself.  Cognisance  of  the  nothingness  of  the  non-being 
is  thus  not  a non-being,  a$  cognisance  of  impossibil- 
ity is  not  impossible.  It  follows  that  the  nothingness 
of  the  non-being,  insofar  as  ii  is  known,  is  som^thin^^ 
since  it  is  essential  clearly  to  distinguish  from  the  non- 
being  the  nothingness  of  the  non-being  which,  itself, 
is  known.  And  the  response  is  that  if  that  is  the  case, 
to  distinguish  the  impossible  from  the  possible,  the 
impossibility  of  the  impossible  which  cannot  exist  would 
need  to  be  an  entity  in  other  words,  a thing 

which  exists. 

This  being  so,  al-^uwayor  (134)  critises  the  notion 
of  the  “thingness  of  the  non-bcing”  (ihayi)^  ai-madum) 
and  he  castigates  the  Mu^tazilT  of  Basra  aUNa^ibi,  for 
whom  the  non-being,  although  it  is  neither  an  essence 
{dhdt)  nor  other  than  an  essence,  can  be  called  “thing” 
in  a genera]  manner  and  according  to  the  lan- 
guage But  this  recourse  to  language  is  based 

either  on  reason  or  on  current  usage.  However,  lan- 
guages are  not  created  by  reason  but  by  convention 
{i^fildk)  or  by  divine  institution  {ktuiitf}.  Conventional 
institution  cannot  be  used  for  purposes  of  argument 
here;  as  for  divine  institution,  it  demands  that  appeal 
is  made  to  it  only  on  the  basis  of  ^urianic  usage. 
Specifically,  al-^juwayTifs  adversaries  reckon  that  they 
can  rely  on  Sura  XXII,  L “Yes,  the  earthquake  of 
the  Hour  [shall  be]  a tremendous  thing 
God  thus  calls  it  a “thing”  before  it  has  taken  place, 
which  would  prove  that  He  is  using  the  word  “thing” 
to  denote  that  which  does  not  yet  exist.  If  it  is  said 
that  there  is  no  earthquake  until  the  time  that  it 
exists,  it  can  equally  be  said  that  there  is  no  thing 
until  the  time  that  it  exists.  Furthernriorc,  the  words 
of  the  language  are  taken  either  in  a literal  sense  or 
in  a figurative  sense*  languages,  and  hence  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  words,  being  variable,  it  is  difficult.^  rnm 
Eo  define  in  terms  of  a rational  argument  the  Ulcral  ' 
meaning  of  the  word  “thing”.  Consequently,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  this  word  is,  in  the  majority  of 
ca.se$,  used  figuratively.  It  is  thus  not  possible,  accord- 
ing to  al-Naslbr's  pei^spcctivc,  to  Justify  the  thingness 
of  the  non-bcing  by  a linguistic  reference  lo  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  the  word  “thing”. 

Reflection  on  the  “thing**  also  involves,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  cognisance  which  God  has  of  creatures,  and 
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on  the  other,  the  divine  attributes.  The  first  question 
was  of  particular  interest  to  the  Mu^tazilTs.  Hisb^m 
b.  *Amr  al'Fuwatf  did  not  say  that  God  is  aware  of 
things  from  all  eternity;  God  knows  that  He  is  uni- 
que, and  if  it  were  to  be  said  that  He  is  aware  of 
things  from  all  eternity,  this  would  be  to  assert  that 
they  exist  eternally  with  Him.  When  he  was  asked  if 
God  has  known  from  all  eternity  the  things  that  would 
exist,  he  answered  that  this  implies  that  the  finger 
can  be  pointed  at  things  {Uhdra  Uqyhd);  only  that  which 
exists  can  be  indicated.  He  did  not  call  “things”  that 
which  God  has  not  created  and  which  is  not,  but  he 
gave  this  name  to  that  which  He  has  created  and  to 
that  which  He  has  eliminated  and  which  has  become 
a non-being  (ma^dum).  Al-Nazzam  [q.v.}  stated  that  God 
knows  things  eternally  “in  their  time”  {Ji  awkdtihd\ 
i.e.  in  relation  to  the  moment  when  He  wills  their 
creation.  This  leads  to  the  notion  that  God  knows 
things,  not  in  themselves,  but  by  means  of  His  power 
and  His  will  to  create  them.  An  analogous  theory  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  *Abbad  b.  Sulayman:  God 
does  not  cease  to  iJiow  things,  substances  and  acci- 
dents. But  He  does  not  eternally  know  corporeal  things, 
nor  beings  that  are  made  {al-mqf*utdt)  and  created  {al- 
This  idea  seems  close  to  that  of  faUisifa  of 
the  school  of  Avicenna,  according  to  whom  God  does 
not  know  particulars  as  such  but  only  their  principles 
and  causes.  As  for  Muhammad  b.  *Abd  al-Wahhab 
al-^‘ubba^  he  considered  that  God  does  not 

cease  to  know  things,  since  things  are  things  before 
being.  Finally,  others  claimed  that  God  does  not  cease 
to  know  things  which  have  not  existed  and  shall  not 
exist.  In  fact.  He  knows  all  things  which  He  can  pro- 
duce through  one  of  His  attributes:  He  knows  them 
in  this  attribute  {Makdl&t  al-hldmiyyiriy  i,  219-23). 

A further  question  is:  can  it  be  said  that  God  is 
“before  things”,  or  should  it  simply  be  said  that  He 
is  “before”,  with  nothing  added?  The  disciples  of 
*Abbad  b.  SulaymSln  say  diat  He  is  “before”,  but  not 
that  He  is  “before  things”,  no  more  than  He  is  after 
things  or  the  first  among  things  {awwal  al-oi^yd*).  The 
disciples  of  al-Na^^^m  say  that  the  Creator  has  not 
ceased  to  be  “the  anterior  of  things”  {fuibiu  fin  the 
nominative  case]  al-a^^yd*),  but  not  l^fore  things  {kabla 
[in  the  accusative  case]  al-asliyi*).  It  seems  that  here 
it  is  the  case  of  the  absolute  anteriority  of  God,  which 
the  fal&sxfa  call  takaddum  when  commenting  on  Kur*an, 
LVII,  3,  “He  is  the  First”;  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  nco-Platonists  hold  that  the  One  is  not  a num- 
ber, i.e.  the  first  of  numbers,  but  transcends  the  numer- 
ical succession;  on  the  contrary,  the  expression  “before 
things”  implies  a relationship  to  the  thing  which  is 
inappropriate  for  God.  However,  the  majority  of 
Mu*tazilTs  teach  that  God  is  “before  things”  {kabla 
*l-adiyd*)  {Makdldt^  i,  249). 

As  for  the  attributes  of  God,  are  they  things  or 
are  they  not?  Some  accept  it,  others  deny  it,  since  a 
thing  has  attributes,  and  when  the  attribute  is  defined 
as  a thing  with  its  attributes,  no  progress  has  been 
made.  Similarly,  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  attributes 
are  not  things  because  they  arc  eternal,  there  is  con- 
flict with  those  who  refuse  to  say  whether  the  attrib- 
utes are  eternal  or  not;  this  touches  on  the  problem 
faced  by  the  Mu‘tazilfs  when  distinguishing  between 
attributes  of  the  essence  and  attributes  of  action.  If 
they  are  taken  to  be  eternal,  it  is  permissible  to  say 
that  they  arc  not  things;  but  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
question.  In  a general  sense,  before  knowing  whether 
the  attributes  arc  things  or  arc  not  things,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  what  they  arc  in  relation  to 
God.  But  if  the  Asb'arTs  arc  correct  in  saying  that 


they  arc  not  God  and  that  they  arc  not  other  than 
God,  then  how  is  it  to  be  determined  that  they  arc 
or  arc  not  things?  It  could,  of  course,  be  said  that 
when  a particular  attribute,  such  as  knowledge  or 
|x>wcr,  is  considered,  it  is  a thing  by  virtue  of  being 
an  object  of  thought.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
attributes  of  God  as  such  are  things.  The  problem  of 
the  “thingness”  of  the  divine  attributes  thus  remains 
unresolved. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  SlnSi,  K.  al-Shifd*  {al-Ildtayydl\ 
cd.  G.C.  Anawati  and  Sa*rd  Zayed,  Cairo  1960,  i, 

30-1;  Ash*arr,  Makdldt  al~lsldmiyyin^  ed.  Muhammad 
Muhyf  al-Dm  *Alxl  al-Hamid,  2 vols.,  Cairo  1950; 
al-Djuwaynf.  al-Shdmil  Ji  u^ul  a/-^n,  cd.  ‘All  SSmT 
al-Nash§har,  Fay^  Budayr  ‘Awn  and  Suhayr  Mu- 
fiammad  Muldjtar,  Alexandria  n.d.;  Fakhr  al-DFn 
al-RazI,  K.  al-Mabdhith  al-mctd^nkiyya^  2 vols.,  Tehran 
1966.  (R.  Arnaldez) 

SHAY*  al-KAWM,  the  name  of  a Safaitic 
deity,  unknown  however  in  the  piantheon  of  Central 
and  South  Arabia.  In  Safaitic  inscriptions  he  appears 
as  ^*hkwm,  i.e.  Sb^y*  ha-Kawm,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
Nabataean  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions  (sec  G.  Ryck- 
mans,  Les  religions  arabes  preislamiques^^  LiOuvain  1953  - 
Quillet,  Hist.  gen.  des  reli^ns^^  Paris  I960,  ii,  199-228) 
that  we  have  the  form  with  the  regular  Arabic  defi- 
nite article,  §hay*  al-Kawm. 

The  name  may  refer  to  a tribal  deity  in  the  form 
of  a lion  or  lion  cub,  so  that  Sh^y*  Allah  (this  theo- 
phoric  name,  probably  a depaganisation  of  the  god's 
name,  is  found  in  the  lexica,  c.g.  T*Ay  v,  398  1.  29) 
could  be  parallel  to  the  Biblical  Hebrew  name  Ari- 
E1  (cf.  Gescnius-Bahl,  65-6);  according  to  Damasciu.s, 
the  ancestral  god  of  Baalbek  was  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a lion  (W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  reli^n  of 
the  Semites.,  Cambridge  1894,  ’London  1927,  444-5). 

Recent  Semitic  scholarship  has,  however,  suggested 
that  means  here  “comrade,  companion”,  so  that 
good  sense  may  be  made  of  the  god's  name  as  “escort, 
protector  of  the  tribe”  or  “the  fighting  men  of  the 
tribe”.  An  interesting  feature,  mentioned  in  a Palmy- 
rene inscription  by  a Nabataean  soldier,  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  “the  god  that  never  drinks  wine”,  a 
prohibition  that  may  have  extended  to  his  devotees. 

Bibliography:  T.  Fahd,  Le  pantheon  de  TArabie 
CentraU  d la  veille  de  VHe^re,  Paris  1987,  153-4  (on 
the  first  interpretation);  E.A.  Knauf,  Dushara  and 
Shai*  al-Qaum,  in  Aram,  ii  (1990),  175-83,  (on  the 
second  one),  and  bibls.  cit^  in  both. 

(T.  Fahd) 

SHA*YA  (also  A^a*ya*),  Isaiah,  son  of  Amos, 
a prophet  sent  to  Israel,  unmendoned  by  name 
in  the  Kur’an  (although  tqfsir  works  mention  him  in 
connection  with  Kuriin,  XVII,  4),  but  well  known  in 
kifOf  al-anbiyd*  literature,  notably  for  his  predictions  of 
the  coming  of  Jesus  (*Isa  [^.t'.])  and  Muhammad.  The 
story  of  Isaiah  falls  into  three  periods  of  prophecy. 

The  account  provided  by  al-TabarT  is  typical.  First, 

Isaiah  is  named  as  a prophet  during  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  (or  Hezekiah,  as  in  the  Bible)  and  prophe- 
sies the  king’s  death.  The  second  period  of  prophecy 
occurs  in  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jcnjtsalcm  COm 
Sennacherib  (Sanh^lb).  After  Isaiah  announces  that 
the  king's  death  has  been  postponed  for  15  years 
(because  God  has  heard  the  Idng's  prayer),  God 
destroys  all  of  the  enemy  forces  except  Sennacherib 
and  five  scribes.  After  parading  them  around  Jerusalem 
for  66  days,  Zedekiah  follows  the  command  of  God 
and  allows  Sennacherib  to  return  to  Babylon.  So 
the  events  become  a “warning  and  admonition”  of 
the  strength  of  God.  In  the  third  p>eriod  of  prophecy. 
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the  people  are  leaving  the  ways  of  God  m the  wake 
of  the  death  of  the  king,  and  Isaiah  warns  them  of 
doom.  This  leads  to  his  martyTdom  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow  Israelites,  fsaiah  flees  when  threatened  and 
takes  refuge  inside  a tree.  Satan,  however,  shows  his 
enemies  the  fringes  of  his  clothes  and  they  cut  down, 
the  tree,  killing  him  in  the  process  [sec  M.  Gaster 
and  B.  Heller,  Der  Prophet  tirtd  Bmwn,  in 

MGIVJ,  hexx  [1936],  35-52,  127-8). 

Bibliographyi  Tabarf,  i,  638-45,  tr,  M.  Perimann, 
77i£  qJ  d/-7dAatfj  iv,  The  imdmt  Albany 

1987,  35-42;  Abu  Rifa'a  al-Farist,  Be^d^  ai-^atk  wa- 
ed-anbr^a^^  in  R.G.  Khoury  (ed.),  Le$  U^ernks 
pTopketiqties  kms  iTsirntty  Wiesbaden  1978,  237-50; 
W.  Hoenerbach,  Isaim  bet  Jabariy  in  H,  Junker  and 
J.  Botterweek  (cds.),  A^Mestameniluhe  Sludkn.  Friednck 
Mttscher  ^iwn  60,  Geburtstage  ge^4dmety  Bonn  1950,  98- 
119.  ^ (A,  RtPPiN) 

al-SHAYB  wa  T-SHABAB  (aJj  old  age,  senes- 
cence (lit.  “white  hair”)  and  youth , This  poetic 
theme  of  the  Arabs  has  known  a long  and  prolific 
history  and  has  played,  in  urban  post-Djahili  poetry,  ^ 
a role  analogous  to  that  of  the  nmfb  in  the  mould-  j 
ing  of  the  ^ida  i 

According  to  its  etymology,  ^abdb  apparently  de- 
notes the  beginnings  of  anything.  The  term,  together 
with  sh<i^tba  and  signifies  not  only  youth 

and  the  beginnings  of  adulthood,  but  also  the  vigour 
of  this  age.  The  synonyms  /aM'  and  hadaf^ia  are  less 
often  used:  fiba  is  recorded  as  having  the  same  mean- 
ing {Lxeder  der  Hudhkiiteriy  Berlin  1884  [-  Hud^altj^h],  ' 
96,  L8;  al-Bubturi,  Beirut  1387/1967,  [^p. 

al-Buhturf]  194,  11.18,  19);  this  period  extends  from 
puberty  to  the  end  of  the  thirties,  or  from  15  to  32 
years  of  age;  it  is  followed  by  the  htkuh  (Lane,  s.v. 
^abdb). 

The  root  sby-b  features  in  Safaitlc  inscriptions  in 
the  forms  ^b-y  b-t  and  ^sby  b (Cffrpitr  iTiscripihnum  SeTiii- 
ttcamm,  i,  iv;  G.  Lankester  Harding,  An  index  af  Fre- 
hiamk  Arabian  names  md  inscriptions ^ Toronto  1971,  363). 

given  as  an  equivalent  of  ^-y-h^  seems  to  have 
been  of  more  limited  use  (al-Nabigha,  ed.  Ah  I ward  t, 
al-  lbd  al- hominy  London  1870,  vti,  v.  26;  £-4,  xiii,  45,  i 
1.5;  al-Dj^i?,  A\  ai-Hi^awany  Cairo  1938-45,  i,  347,  , 
1,10;  Abu  Dbu*ayb^  Dlwan,  Hanover  1926,  33,  f6; 
TAy  Vy  170,  1.25:  al-Akhtal,  Dtwdny  Beirut  1891,  69,  . 
1.6;  Abu  Zayd,  Pfmjoddiry  ^irtii  1894,  144,  9;  al-Sul^k 
b.  ai-Sutaka,  aktbdruhu  wa-iti^ruku^  Baghdad  1404/1984,  ' 
75).  The  lexicographers  assert  in  this  context  that  only  I 
can  be  used  for  feminine  old  age.  However,  | 
in  the  Ziraa,  a verse  is  cited  which  mentions  mtisbilai  , 
ib^ybuhurma  wdbitu  (“women  despised  for  letting  down  : 
their  white  hair“,  LAy  ix,  303,  1.4),  Qt^th~ra  (in  the  ' 
form  "grey  which  is  white  rather  than  black^^)  ' 

is  also  used  as  a synonym  (Abu  Zayd,  Nan^ddiry  52,  ! 
1.4:  LAy  XV,  329,  1.22).  Finally,  it  is  appropriate  to  i 
mendon  dt-r-^i  which  is  given  as  an  equivalent  of  j 
shmnila  (Id,  i,  74,  1.10,  vi,  113,  1.24,  viii,  165,  6;  Abu  i 
'Ubayda,  M^az  Cairo  1 347,  i,  288, 1. 1 ; Ibn  . 

Kutayba,  Ma^dn^y  1223;  al-Huhturi,  201,  L5;  al-Tabari, 
7fl/Sfr,  Cairo,  ed.  Shaldr,  xv,  296,  1.2;  al-Bakrl,  $mt  • 
ai-la'dii\  Cairo  1354/1936,  i,  480,  1.13,  ii,  967,  1.3).'  ' 
From  the  outset,  semantics  provides  a hint  of  the 
dread  engendered  by  the  departure  of  youth  and  the 
appearance  of  the  first  signs  of  old  age;  thus  rd^^at 
ai-diryb^  denoting  the  first  white  hair  which  appears 
on  the  head,  derives  from  the  root  r-w-*^  which  expresses 
fright  and  terror  (Ku^ayyir  ^Azza,  i,  162;  al-Bul^turi, 
197,  U17;  al-Sharfshf.  ^arh  makdmdt  al-Hariny  Cairo 
1300,  ii,  222;  cf.  ny'^dn  al-st^bdb). 

It  is  very  unusual  for  a poedc  theme  to  link  the 


real  and  the  imaginary  to  the  extent  that  skabdh  and 
sb^yb  have  done.  Initially*  the  entire  theme  appears 
inexplicable,  since  the  Bedouin  did  not  tend  to  live 
long*  AJ-^Shiz  makes  the  comment  in  this  regard; 

"'rhere  are  among  the  Bcdoidn  those  who  enjoy  great 
longevity;  however,  accounts  of  them,  in  this  respect, 
are  tainted  by  numerous  untruths’^  {ai-Hqyawdny  i,  157). 

It  was  a societ>^  of  the  young;  thus  old  people  and 
their  white  hair  were  all  the  more  visible  and  their 
situation  all  the  more  problematical. 

L The  themes  of  youth  and  old  age 

a)  The  real 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  terror  expressed  in 
poems  on  this  theme,  in  the  light  of  the  very  wide- 
spread practice  among  men  of  dyeing  the  hair  {bbiddb)^ 
so  extensive  as  to  serve  as  a point  of  reference  in  the 
most  diverse  poetical  te  xts  (Imm  * al-Kay s,  Diwd  n, 

Cairo  1984,  176,  where  the  blood  of  the  slatightered 
beast  is  compared  with  dduted  henna  as  a dressing 
for  the  greying  liair  of  an  aged  person;  aUBuhluri, 

188,  1.7;  Oxford  J 9 1 S-2 1 , 234,  1.6, 

288,  1.20;  Id,  462,  1.25;  Td,  vii,  337,  1.30;  ^arir, 

Dfwdny  Cairo  1354/1935,  18,  Id),  h is  related  in  this 
context,  that  *Abd  al-Muttalib  was  the  first  Meccan 
to  introduce  this  practice  to  hb  feUow-tribcspeople; 
he  had  discovered  the  benefits  of  dyeing  during  a 
visit  to  Yemen,  where  its  use  was  very  widespread 
(Ibn  Habib,  A'  al-Muttamtnak^  Beirut  1405/1985,  112- 
13;  Abu  Hilal  al-*AskarT,  af-Awd^ii,  Beirut  1407/1987, 

17).  Men  who  resisted  this  praedee  must  have  been 
few;  among  the  poet^,  for  example,  only  two,  al- 
Miirakki^  al-Akbar  and  'Antara,  seem  to  have  rejected 
dyeing.  In  this  context,  a certain  adage  is  especially 
revealing:  al  bkiddbu  ahad  al-dk<^bdb<^  (“the  dyeing  of 
hair  constitutes  one  of  the  two  youths*'*  [al-Tha*alibr, 
al-Tomditt  Tmididddray  Cairo  1961,  388]).  Finally, 
opinions  are  divided  as  to  its  efficacy:  while  Mahmud 
al-WarrSk  seems  to  favour  it  (Ibn  ^Abd  Rabbihi,  al- 
Tkd  al'Jatkdy  Cairo  1359*72/1940-53,  iii,  50),  MaJik  b. 

Asma*  sees  it  as  an  imperfect  solution  which  is  inca- 
pable of  deceiving  female  partners  {al-Hamdsa  al-bapiy^y 
Haydarab^  1383,  188). 

Within  Islam,  this  practice  receives  the  etidorse- 
ment  of  the  law.  In  hadi(ti  the  Muslim  is  instructed 
to  dye  his  white  hair.  As  early  as  the  2nd/8th  cen- 
tury the  following  tradition  was  in  circulation:  "The 
Jews  and  the  Christians  do  not  dye  [their  hair];  you 
must  do  otherwise**  (Ibn  Hanbal,  Musnady  Bulak 
1313,  ii,  240,  309,  401).  Another  tradition  praises 
henna  and  katm  (a  black  dye  which  masks  the  red  of 
the  henna  {Ibn  fjanbal,  v,  147,  154,  156,  169).  The 
sources  contain  copious  information  regarding  the 
Compatiions,  the  Successors  or  tdbi^un  and  the  mas- 
ters of  later  generations,  who  used  the  same  products 
for  the  dyeing  of  their  hair  (Ibn  Abi  *l-IIHinyS,,  no. 

3,  11.9- 13;  Ibn  al-*Arabr,  Muhdd^^  ai-ahraT  wa-musd- 
marat  al-ahi^dry  Beirut  1388/1968,  349*50).  Currently, 
in  Salaff  circles,  this  method  of  rejuvenation  is  rec- 
ommended for  men  (Mahmud  ^altut,  al-Faidwdy  Cairo 
1966,  ^abgjb  390-1;  see  also  al-Mawardi,  al- 

Amitdi  wa  H-hikamy  Alexandria  1402,  152)*  fn  con- 
currence with  the  Midradl  {I^kei  Rabb^  com 

Jerusalem  1973,  § 51,  § 52,’  209),  Muslim  scholars  ' 
declare  that  the  Patriarch  Abraham  was  tlic  first  man 
to  see  his  hair  turn  white  {wa-huwa  awwaiu  man  ra^d 
al-shayba  ji  Tdmiyd).  Astonished,  Abraham  asked  God 
what  this  signified.  He  was  heard  to  say  that  it  was 
a warning  which  urges  the  attentive  man  to  prepare 
himself  for  future  Ufc  and  keep  himself  from  sin. 

Aiiotber  tradition,  still  in  conformit)'  with  the  STtdra^y 
relates  that  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  so  alike  that 
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people  were  unable  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
God  smote  the  father  with  as  a means  of  set- 

ting them  apart.  Others,  still  speaking  of  Abraham, 
assert  that  is  a light  and  a tangible  sign  of 

majesty  {wakar,  this  is  an  accurate  translation  of  the 
Midrashic  term  Mdar;  Rabbi  Levitas  used  a formula 
which  was  to  find  lasting  favour  among  the  Arab 
poets,  a crown  of  majesty,  hrtcr  kaduf  in  Piri^ei 

Rabbf  Eit^ezfTj  loc.  cit.).  Understanding  this,  the  Patriarch 
is  supposed  to  have  asked  God  to  give  him  more;  his 
hair  then  became  all  white  (Sibt  Ibn  al-^awzi,  Mir^dt 
al-z/widn^  Beirut  1405/1985,  i,  281).  All  of  this  gives 
the  impressjori  of  a very  favourable  attitude  towards 
this  age,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  numerous 
other  (Ibn  Abi  U-Dunya,  no.  2,  11. 14-5,  33). 

All  things  considered,  the  fear  of  old  age  can  be 
explained  by  the  extent  to  which,  in  prc-Islamic  soci- 
ety, the  warrior  was  promoted  to  a rank  of  the  high- 
est prestige.  Youth,  indispensable  for  the  practice  of 
this  occupation,  was  considered  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage; its  loss  with  the  coming  of  must  have  been 

regarded  as  an  irreparable  misfortune.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  that  the  status  of  the  war  veteran  and 
that  of  the  old  man  were  among  the  most  precari- 
ous, The  complaints  of  Sa^ida  b,  Dju*ayya  on  being 
relegated  by  his  kinsmen  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  camp,  in  spite  of  his  heroic  record,  are  confirmed 
by  the  poetry  of  the  All  insist  on  the 

tribal  degradation  of  the  aged  hero:  his  leadership  is 
utterly  revoked;  the  tribe  carries  him  as  a dead  weight. 
His  iunsmen  are  ashamed  of  him,  he  is  frequently 
scolded,  he  is  relegated  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
tent  for  fear  of  his  eccentricities  and,  henceforward, 
his  advice  is  disregarded. 

All  lay  the  blame  for  their  misfortunes  on 
all  evoke  with  nostalgia  their  glorious  youth  (al-Sukkari, 
^arh  ^^dr  Cairo  1384/  1965,  iii,  1 122-5; 

al-Sidjist^r,  A".  at^Alit*mnmsnn^  Leiden  1889,  39,  40, 
45,  47).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  commentators  on 
the  ^uPan,  in  their  interpretation  of  m^al  al-^umr 
(‘*the  worst  period  of  life"’,  XVI,  79;  XXII,  16)  have 
given  an  image  identical  to  that  sketched  by  the 
mu^ammardn  (utterances  attributed  to  Ibn  "'AbbSs  in 
ai-Kurtubr,  al-JQidTni^  H-ahkdm  ai-]lCuT''dn^  Cairo  n.d,, 
3756-7). 

Islam,  by  means  of  the  Kur*an,  huMtii  and  edify- 
ing texts,  elevated  the  respect  due  to  aged  persons  to 
the  level  of  an  essendal  moral  principle.  In  parallel, 
there  are  traditions  attacking  youth;  this  impetuous 
stage  is  considered  a branch  of  folly  {Ql-^€tbdh 

min  al-^urtuti  al-Mawardi,  op.  ciV.,  131,  151). 
This  attitude  explains  the  advice  given  to  young  peo- 
ple to  attempt  to  resemble  the  old  85),  Finally, 

a man  whose  beard  was  not  tinged  with  white  was 
not  regarded  as  fit  to  transmit  hadftii  (Wakl^,  AMbdr 
al-ku^dly  ii,  54). 

The  very  significant  indications  which  have  j'ust 
been  revealed  provide  a hint  of  a situation  which  is 
different  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  that  described 
by  the  poetry'  of  old  age;  furthermore,  the  persistence 
of  pre-IslantiLc  themes  and  their  consoUdadon  over  the 
centuries  following  the  disappearance  of  the  J^dhil^a 
clearly  show  that  this  vast  corpus  of  work  b depen- 
dent on  the  imaginary.  Convention  Is  the  utterly  dom- 
inant factor  in  this  context. 

(b)  The  imogindrj? 

Poets  dealing  with  this  theme  adopted  a resolute 
and  monolithic  altitude.  The  two  entities  are  absolutely 
antithetical,  youth  being  considered  the  Good  and  old 
age  representing  EvU;  such  an  approach  tends  to  ac- 
centuate the  conventional  nature  of  this  poetry. 


1.  Touth 

Youth  is  a precious  possession  and  is  dearly  loved 
(semantic  field  jointly  expressing  the  beautiful  and  the 
good;  hosan  - beautiful,  aJ-Buhtiirf,  181,  1.14; 
and  mahmud  - “wortity  of  praise’",  77te  JVakd^i^  af  l^anr 
and  Leiden  1 905- 12,  963,  LlO; 

xii,  296,  1.9;  ie  ^wSn  de  Snidijm.  b.  I^andal^  Beirut 
1910,  7,  \.\  \\  - precious,  Zj4,  xvi,  61,  6;  TA^ 

ix,  78,  34;  li-lldhi  dun  - ""how  excellent  is 

youth"",  al-Buhturf,  180,  48,  186,  1.7;  Abu  20). 

It  is  the  age  of  vigour  (semantic  field  expressing  force, 
kaun  - ‘Yobust"’,  al-Hmtdsaj  144,  IJO;  al-Mubarrad, 
ai- Kamil,  Leipzig  1864-92,  766,  1.16;  sl-Hayawdn,  ii, 

20 1 , 1.2),  of  great  ambitions  (see  below),  of  the  good 
life  (semantic  field  expressing  recreation  and  debauch- 
ery, iaJmumd  - "*we  enjoyed  ourselves’",  *AbTd  b.  al- 
Abras,  ZKufdnj  Leiden  1913,  75,  1.5;  Aws  b.  Hadjar, 

Diwdn,  Vienna  1892,  4,  1.7;  nuiklji/jjd  ^ ""living 

in  tranquility"’,  al-Hamdsa,  576,  LI;  ladhdtii  - “plea- 
sures”, al-J^^d^id,  457,  1,3)  and  of  love  affairs 
ed.  Weilhausen,  76,  1.8,  Abu  Sakhr  al- 
Hudhalf;  ed’'Mvtfa4dQRyydU  773,  v.  9;  S^ama  b.  Djandal. 

7,  V.  13;  Ibn  Kutayba,  wn  Tdlu''ard\  Leiden 

1904,  147,  IJ3;  "Ubayd  All^  b,  Kays  al-Rukayyat, 

IKujdn,  Vienna  1902,  201,  1.3). 

2-  The  loss  of  youth 

One  is  forcibly  robbed  of  this  fortunate  age  (‘Amr 
b.  Kamra,  ZJftuSn,  Cairo  1385/1965,  46-51;  al-Buhturi, 

180,  11.18-21);  furthermore,  if  al-Marz.ub£m  is  to  be 
believed,  ‘Amr  was  the  first  poet  to  mourn  over  lost 
youth  {Md^am  Cairo  1379/1960,  4).  How- 

ever, Abu  Hilil  al-’^Askari  (A]  ai-^ind'^edayn,  Cairo  1352, 
ii,  155)  proposes  that  primacy  in  this  case  belongs  to 
"Abrd  b.  aJ-Abra?.  The  formulas  belong  to  the  seman- 
tic field  of  weeping  and  lamentation  ('tinfiii  min  a/- 
diabdb  - "‘I  have  been  robbed  [of  the  attire]  of  youth”) 
of  Abu  "l-'AtShiya  {ai-Anwdr  nl-zdhiya  ji  diwdn  Ahi 
^yAmiya,  Beirut  1889,  32;  al-Sarf  al-Rafla’,  al-Muhibb 
wa  Tmahhuh,  Damascus  1407/1987,  iv,  378;  al- 
Nuwayrr,  Mhdyai  nl-aroth^  Cairo  1342,  ii,  26);  those 
based  on  &nkd  ("‘he  wept"",  *Adf  b,  Zayd  al-^IbSdr, 

177;  aJ-Buhturr,  181,  1.7-8;  Di*bi],  clviii,  235),  on 
{""to  show  grief",  aJ-BuhturT,  280,  1.16);  on  Ja-nduh 
{""lament!""  [imper.],  al-Buhturl,  181,  1.8).  In  other  con- 
texts, these  are  exclamations  of  overwhelming  grief 
which  try  to  convey  the  sorrow  caused  by  the  irrev- 
ocable loss  of  a precious  possession  {yd  lahfa 
"'what  a misfortune"",  al-Buhturl,  188,  Ll8).  Further- 
more, all  the  formulae  which  evoke  the  departure  of 
youth  stress  that  what  is  involved  here  is  a loan  which 
must  be  repaid:  al-shabdb  al-musufdr  ("the  youth  which 
has  been  lent  to  us"",  "Umar  b.  Rabr'^a,  Dlwdn^  Leipzig 
1901-9,  15,  1.3);  numerous  words  and  combinations 
are  borrowed  from  the  language  of  death:  mudd  (“he 
has  perished,  death  has  claimed  him"',  ai-Namir  b. 
Tawlab,  in  Ld,  i,  351,  1.17,  and  ii,  180,  1.16;  other 
cases,  al-Musawir  b.  Hind,  Hamdsa^  225,  L23;  al- 
Ahwas,  in  al-Buhturf,  190,  1.6;  al-Azharf,  Tahdhtb  dl- 
Cairo  1364,  ii,  382;  etc.)  Jand  ("he  has  passed 
into  annihilation"",  al-A^dnf\  xii,  292,  1.6),  ina-htflu 
sKdbdh"  dd  ...  bdnn  (all  of  youth  is  a journey  towards 
decay,  Layla  al-Akhyaliyya,  in  Ibn  Kutayba,  27fer  COITI 
1.11;  aUBuheurT,  279,  1.12;  Ag^dnf^^  xt*  241,  1,10);  at 
other  times,  the  language  used  serves  to  evoke  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  a hypothetical  return  of  itd- 
bdb:  hqyhdti  minka  stdbdbt"  hmta  td^hdduhu  ("how  far 
from  you  is  [a  slate  of]  youth  that  you  used  to  know 
ao  well’"  Xbumama  b.  *Amir  al-Ba^alf,  in  al-Buhtuii, 

185,  1.14)  and  the  well-known  Qyd  layta  [l-ltikshahn 
ya^udu  ywimi^  of  Abu  ’l-^At^iya  (“is  it  possible  that 
youth  may  return  one  day?’"  Dtwdn,  23). 
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Some  arjcient  poets  were  acutely  aware  of  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  this  joyous  period,  issuing  an 
urgent  appeal  to  enjoy  the  entertainmentSj  pleasures 
and  delights  afforded  by  this  age.  For  *Aikamaj  only 
stabdb  excuses  licendousness  ai-ikmnmy 

London  1870,  137).  *AdT  b,  Zayd  al-^Ibadf  justifies 
the  antics  of  the  young  man  {iadiidhai  ai~^id)  by  ref- 
erence to  death,  drelcssly  lying  in  wait.  Since  plea- 
sures are  regarded  as  exclusively  physical,  the  age 
which  permits  their  procurement  taJtes  on,  in  their 
eyes,  an  unequalled  importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  hindrance  is  considered  a misfortune:  old  age 
is  thus  aji  enemy  as  formidable  as  mandjfa  (death)  and 
zaman  (infinite  time). 

The  liberdne  poets  and  the  great  lovers  of  Damascus 
and  Medina  under  the  Umayyads,  and  those  of  the 
^Ir^f  metropolises  under  the  ""Abblsids,  did  not  dif- 
fer in  their  conception  of  these  two  antithetical  endes. 
They  expressed  in  convincing  fashion  the  following 
idea.  With  old  age,  the  conquest  of  women  becomes 
impossible,  but  desire  remains  as  vivid  as  ever;  the 
problem  is  how  to  slake  it  al-HSTUh 

Baghdad  1972,  85;  ad-Ahwas  ai-Am5n^ 
Cairo  1970,  175;  Cairo 

1353/193^,  277,  al-"lmad  al-I^fahanr,  Khan^^i 
kisTTt  Damascus  1955-64,  ii,  121,  Ibn 

al-Buwayn;  Baha*  al*Drn  Zuhayr,  Diwdn^  73).  This  is 
not  solely  a matter  of  literature;  a few  poetical  frag- 
ments have  survived,  where  spouses  mocked  their 
aged  partners  and  their  inability  to  satisfy  them 
(al-Baj^dadf,  aZ-adad,  Cairo  1409/1989,  vi, 

427-8;  B.  Yamut,  ai-Arad  ft  wa 

Beirut  1934,  179). 

In  poetry,  the  appearance  of  this  tangible  sign  of 
old  age  plunges  the  viedm  into  a state  of  despair,  the 
intensity'  of  which  may  astonish  at  first  sight.  Whether 
it  is  a case  of  profane  poetry,  libertine  poetry-  or  that 
of  the  zuhd^  the  same  tragedies  described  in  the  same 
terms  arouse  certain  suspicions;  furthermore,  the  clas- 
sification of  the  poetical  material  reinforces  the  impres- 
sion that  what  is  presented  here  is  in  fact  a literary 
fiction.  Indeed,  some  works  of  have  distributed 
these  quotations  according  to  the  well-known  pattern 
of  the  mahdsin  (virtues)  and  the  mssatid*  (antitheses), 
in  turn  praising  and  deprecating  and  dt^bSb*, 

this  process  is  attested  in  the  work  of  al-Buhturl,  prior 
to  the  3rd/9th  century  (al-Buhturr,  §|  117,  US,  12Q, 
121,  contradictory  pairs,  the  first  evoking  the  nega- 
dve  and  posidve  aspects  of  old  age,  the  second  those 
of  youth).  The  structure  of  the  chapters  concerning 
old  age  in  the  work  of  pseudo-Tha^alibi  is  constructed 
endrcly  according  to  this  andtheses:  paragraphs  eulo- 
gising ^nbdb  and  are  matched  by  others  which 

denigrate  them  (fob.  118  a-b,  118  b-n9  b).  The  au- 
thor surpasses  himself  in  the  last  paragraph,  where 
the  negadve  and  positive  aspects  of  hair-dyeing  are 
compared  [fast  J\  dt^mm  al-^iddb  wa-mad^ihi^  fols.  119 
b-120  b). 

3.  Old  age 

This  is  an  unwanted  and  spumed  guest  {d^/  bag^d^ 
'Adi  b.  Zayd  a]-*Ibadf,  176;  see  iso  a]-Fara2dak» 
Diujattf  Paris  1870,  107,  L9;  al-Akhtal,  Diumh,  168, 
1.9;  'Umar  b,  Abf  Rabt^a,  Diwdn,  139,  1.6),  It  arouse 
the  fear  of  the  person  affected  (common  semande  field 
expressing  fright,  ro'atu  7-ma^i^u  *'old  age  has  plunged 
yon  into  despair*",  ^Abid,  Dtwdn^  6,  1.20;  see  also 
JVakd^id,  890,  1.4;  "*panic*\  Agtdni,  xiii,  151,  1.9, 

Mansur  b.  Budjra;  at-Asmd^ijfydi,  44,  1.6,  ^ayb 
"dreadful  old  age*").  This  guest  never  comes  alone, 
but  is  accompanied  by  a retinue  of  evib.  Those  most 
frequently  evoked  are  worries,  solitude  and  physical 


decrepitude  (Tbn  Mukbil,  Dfwdtt,  Damascus  1381/ 1962, 

184,  speaks  of  feebleness,  b.  Ism^'Tl  al- 

Xhaljaff  of  his  infirm,  muiada'^di^^  body,  al-Buhturf , 1 94, 

1.20;  more  specifically,  Abu  "l-Nadjm  mentions  the 
bent  back,  Ibn  Kutayba,  385,  L2)  and  mental 

decay,  decline  and  imminent  death.  It  is  in  other  con- 
texts considered  an  evil  (sficifT,  aJ-Farazdak,  107,  1.9; 
ai-ffaindsa,  572,  1.15). 

As  soon  as  it  is  manifest,  and  can  no  longer  be 
concealed,  old  age  provokes  the  disgust  of  beautiful 
women  (Abii  Safebr  al-HudbalL  ed.  Well- 

hausen,  76,  1.8;  ^Al^ma,  al-Mu/add^t^^U  773,  L9;  al- 
Aswad  b.  YaTur,  ibid.^  348,  1.8;  al-A*^a,  Dfwdn, 

London  1928,  xxxiv,  v.  3;  Ibn  Qhalaka(?)  al-Tamimr, 
in  Abu  Zayd,  al-J^awadir^  255,  1.9;  al-Buhturi,  § 120, 
devoted  to  the  notion;  IQjajrir,  844,  1.2; 

*Ubayd  Allah  b.  Kays  al^Ru^yyat,  ^wdn,  201,  1.3; 
aJ-Mubarrad,  al-Kdmil  330,  l.ll;  Di^bil,  vii,  v.  44;  xii, 

V.  52-3;  xcvii,  v.  3;  civiii,  the  entire  chapter,  ccx,  v. 

1-5;  Abu  *1-Shb.  76,  99,  105-6,  lOS-9;  Ibn  aJ-Mu*tazz, 

Jabokdt,  75-6).  This  notion  is  attested  in  the  major- 
ity of  poems  which  have  dealt  with  this  theme,  and 
it  inspired  one  of  the  most  esteemed  verses  on  old 
age  of  the  ^Abb^id  period: 

Ld  jfd  Salms  min 

dahika  'i-mas^ibu  bi  m^siht  fa-baka 

("Do  not  be  astonished,  O Salmi,  at  a man  on 
whose  head  the  white  hair  laughs,  although  he  weeps”) 

{Di*bil,  204) 

The  poets  who  arc  affected  by  this  condition  speak 
of  nubile  women,  insisting  that  they  show  restraint. 

In  sprightly  and  elevated  dialogues,  and  in  defiance 
of  hb  astonishment  and  indignation,  they  refer  to  the 
loss  of  potency  which  accompanies  old  age  and  to 
the  dignity  of  deportment  which  ia  required  in  response 
to  the  first  appearance  of  this  sign;  if  he  continues 
to  cavort  like  a callow  youth,  he  will  offend  scK:ial 
taboos.  There  is  no  excuse  for  excess  at  this  age;  dis- 
sipation is  only  to  be  excused  among  the  young  (Ibn 
Nubata,  ZJSitjdrt,  ii,  407;  al-Zamakhshari.  RaM‘  al-abrdr^ 
ii,  424-5;  LA,  i,  324,  1.9,  and  TA,  i,  223,  L28,  the 
maxim  ^ lum  "nothing  is 

more  demeaning  than  fornication  by  one  who  is  smit- 
ten with  white  hair”).  This  collection  of  motife  is  called 
las^bT  In  secular  poetry,  this  ia^abl  constitutes 

the  basis  of  the  share  of  the  dialogue  allotted  to  the 
female  interlocutor,  it  is  attested,  furthermore,  through- 
out the  whole  gamut  of  Arabic  poetry  until  the  nahda 
(*Abda  b.  al-TTablb,  al-Mu^d^Jiy^lt  270,  i.7;  I4assa.n, 

Diwdjj^  London  1970,  U6,  v.  11-12;  Abu  tJayya,  43, 

63,  167,  168;  see  also  Abu  l-'famahan  al-KaynT, 

Dfwdn,  Baghdad  1968,  23;  Durayd  b.  a]-$imina,  ai- 
Agiidni,  X,  16,  LI;  Aws  b.  l^adjar,  Diwdn,  7,  11;  Djaiir. 
in  Ibn  IjLutayba,  307,  1.16;  i-Farazdak,  al-Ms^^id, 

869,  V.  19;  al-Kumayt,  Leiden  1904, 

27,  LI;  al-Namari,  84;  Abu  76),  As  regards 

this  last  motif,  the  majority  of  poets  seem  to  imply 
that  the  lady  has  the  right  on  her  side.  However, 
others  are  determined  to  refute  these  accusations.  Their 
vigour,  their  youth  of  spirit  and  their  force  of  per- 
sonality have  not  been  impaired;  they  implore  the 
loved  one  to  see  for  what  it  really  is,  jtistL|^3|-  Qom 

colour.  The  poet  KutJhayyir  appeals  to  *Azza  to  con- 
tinue loving  an  old  man  who  remains,  and  always 
will  remain,  young  {yd  *Azzo  hal  taki  Ji  faiif 

abad^y,  he  is  careful  to  add  that,  for  men  of  his  stamp, 
biological  age  has  no  physiological  or  psychological 
influence  (for  other  Instances  of  this  type,  Ibn  al- 
Mu^tazz,  209;  Di^bil,  cliii,  197-8;  al-^Ukbarf,  ai^Ttbydn, 

Cairo  1308,  i,  170).  Sometimes,  in  his  reply,  the  poet 
insistently  declares  to  his  partner  that  his  white  hair 
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is  not  due  to  age  but  to  fearful  ordeals  that  have 
been  valiantly  surmounted  (al-Nabigba  al-Dja*dr.  in 
al-Xabarf,  ii,  842,  1.15,  wa-ldi^tu  raw*di’*  tushibu  *l~nawd- 
^yd  **I  have  faced  terrible  [batdes]  and  the  hair  fring- 
ing my  forehead  has  turned  white;”  see  also  ‘Urwa 
b.  al-Ward,  LHwdn^  Gottingen  1863,  21,  1.3;  Ibn  Muk- 
bil,  Diwdn^  368;  al~Asma*ijfydt^  19,  1.6).  In  this  context, 
the  same  formula  is  attributed  to  the  libertine  al- 
Ukayshir  and  to  the  ^<Lzal  poet  Kuthayyir:  bihi 
wa-md  fakada  *l-stiobdba  (“his  hair  has  turned  white 
although  he  has  not  lost  his  youth”,  Ld,  ix,  99,  1.12; 
TAy  V,  85,  1.33;  al-Djahiz,  al-HcyawdUy  iii,  60,  1.9;  al- 
BakrF,  Simt  al-ia^dU  ii,  729,  l.i).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a motif  related  to  that  of  the  ta^dbiy  friends  act  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  lovely  lady  and  no  longer 
invite  the  unfortunate  man  to  convivial  meetings  (Abu 
Hayya,  183;  al-Namarf,  69;  Abu  ’l-Sfafs,  36,  60,  75; 
Ibn  al-Mu*tazz,  Tabakdty  77).  This  forced  absdncnce 
culminates  in  their  assertion  that  happiness  has  dis- 
appeared with  the  ending  of  youth,  u>allat  ni*matu 
*l-*qydlt  (“the  joy  of  life  is  ended”,  al-Buhturf,  180, 
1.6;  *Adr  b.  Zayd  al-'Ibadi,  176-7;  Abu  ’1-^1?,  20). 

Also,  stqyb  indicates  the  death  of  close  friends.  In 
the  context  of  the  onset  of  white  hair,  Ibn  Abf  Du*ad 
evokes  his  weariness  at  having  to  make  constant  visit 
to  cemeteries  to  pay  his  respects  to  deceased  friends. 
In  fact,  this  fear^  guest  portends  the  imminence  of 
one’s  own  death  (Wakl*,  AiJhbdr  al^kuddty  Cairo,  iii, 
299;  Abu  Nuwas,  Diwdriy  58;  al-ShafiT,  Diwarty  1 3; 
Yakut,  Vdabd\  Cairo  1936-8,  v,  324;  al-BakharzT, 
LHwdny  i,  159.  One  haddth  asserts  in  this  context  that 
white  hair  is  ihdd  *l-mitaUr)ni  (“one  of  the  two  deaths”, 
Rabi*  al-abrdTy  ii,  421);  it  is  thus  a sign  that  the  end 
is  near. 

While  this  theme  is  essentially  concerned  with  phys- 
ical and  social  degradation  and  with  sexual  abstinence, 
it  is  a fact  nonetheless  that  this  poetry  evokes  certain 
changes  in  behaviour  which  are  on  the  whole  quite 
avoidable.  Di‘bil  b.  ‘Alt  al-KhuzST  comments  that  with 
the  onset  of  old  age,  he  has  been  transformed  from 
a cheerful  hedonist  and  bon  vivtur  into  a carping  critic 
(Di*bil,  44,  V.  1:  kana  yunhd  fa^nahd  kina  *ntakd  “he 
was  criticised;  he  became  a critic  when  nothing  else 
was  left  for  him;”  see  also  Abu  ’l-5hf?,  108).  The 
poetry  of  the  mu^ammardn  stressed  this  transformation 
of  the  personality.  Abu  M-Samm^  al-Asadl  declares 
that  grief  has  become  an  inseparable  companion 
{Mu^ammanny  65);  al-Namir  b.  Tawlab  comments  that 
he  is  content  with  the  minimum  {tbid.y  80);  al-RabT* 
b.  Pabu*  al-Fazarr  admits  that,  with  the  whiteness  of 
his  hair,  he  has  become  timorous  {ibid.y  9);  Labld 
laments  his  own  tendency  to  recount  his  memories 
(‘Abd  al-Salam  HSLrQn,  Ma^imu^ai  al-ma*dniy  Beirut 
1412/1992,  571).  A single  positive  variation  in  this 
catalogue  of  gloom  is  that  al-Ubayrid  al-Riyahf  takes 
pride  in  the  wealth  of  his  experience  {ibid.,  75). 

All  of  this  may  be  true,  and  may  reflect  profound 
distress  among  people  who  have  nothing  to  wait  for 
but  death.  However,  it  may  equally  well  be  a part 
of  the  poetic  game;  in  fact,  in  the  same  poetic  space, 
the  same  poet  is  to  be  found  taking  pride  in  his 
Abu  Kabir  al-Hudhall  observes  that  white  hair  affects 
people  of  distinction  {LAy  vii,  127,  1.6;  TAy  iii,  622, 
1.15;  the  same  assertion  figures  in  the  work  of  Ibn 
Faswa,  in  Muhammad  b.  Habib,  K.  al-Muhabbaty  Hay- 
darabad  1361/1942,  143,  1.2;  al-Marrfh  al-Fak‘asr, 
al-Mufaddaliyydiy  143,  1.5;  ‘Umar  b.  Abr  Rabr‘a  goes 
so  far  as  to  assimilate  with  dhu  dloyba  the  cliches 
typical  of  eulogistic  poetry  or  of  boastfulness,  wa-dtd 
shaybat"*  ka  Tbadri  arwa*a  azhordy  a man  affected  by 
venerable  old  age  and  shining  white  hair,  Diwan,  159, 


1.8;  see  also  al-BuhturT,  181,  1.13;  182,  1.12;  195,  1.6; 
al-K|i2uisa*,  Diwdny  Beirut  1 889,  1 35,  1. 1 3).  It  is  appro- 
priate to  note  that  this  notion  differs  from  that  which 
declares  that  dldyb  has  not  impaired  one’s  former  abil- 
ities; here,  old  age  b eulogised  in  its  own  right.  This 
could,  indeed,  be  seen  as  a reaction  of  a compen- 
satory type,  but  the  reality  is  otherwise;  what  is 
involved  is  a literary  theme.  Anthologies  and  works 
of  adcU)  attest  to  this  to  a point  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. In  the  writings  of  al-Tha*alibr  for  example,  the 
section  dealing  with  this  theme  belongs,  according  to 
the  author’s  own  classification,  to  the  category  of  tahstn 
al-kabih  (“beautification  of  the  ugly”,  see  BibL)\  this 
includes  a collection  of  adages  which  celebrate  the 
beneflts  of  old  age  min  bdb  tabsin  al-kabfhy  such  as  al- 
sbqyb  nuri  (“white  hair  is  my  light”  [67]).  Even  the 
greatest  of  fools  {al-£bdjit)  “can  find  here  a guide  on 
the  way  to  rectitude  thanks  to  the  lights  of  his  senes- 
cence” {idhd  shdba  T^djilu  sdra  fi  fariki  Tmsbdi  bi- 
mofdbthi  U-sboybi,  toe.  cii.).  For  his  part,  al-Mubarrad 
considers  this  poetical  corpus  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  a convention  of  composition  (A!  al-FddUy  72). 

In  the  same  scheme  of  ideas,  the  white  hair  of 
courageous  young  men  who  have  experienced  trau- 
matic events  is  likewise  something  to  be  boasted  of 
(Ibn  Sa‘d,  Tabakdty  Leiden  1918,  i/2,  80,  1.10;  al-M- 
kd*idy  442,  v.  43);  it  is  attested  in  martial  poems  in 
eulogies  conferred  upon  heroes  (‘Amir  b.  al-Walfd,  ai- 
Agbdniy  xi,  102,  1.3;  Umayya  b.  Abi  ’l-§alt,  Diwdny 
Leipzig  1911,  55,  v.  22;  Na^r  b.  Muzahim,  Wak*at 
Sifftny  Beirut  1340/1921,  300,  1.14;  Ibn  ?^ir  al-Asadl, 
in  al-Mubarrad,  al-Kdmily  666,  1.4;  A*sha  Hamdan,  in 
abAgbdniy  vi,  41,  1.9;  SurSika  al-B^rikl,  in  al-Tabari, 

U,  879,  1.14). 

In  general,  the  fakh^  genre  accounts  for  a large  pro- 
portion of  DJahili  and  Umayyad  poetry  of  old  age. 

The  pattern  is  fairly  predictable.  It  is  admitted  that 
it  is  true,  my  hair  has  changed  colour;  that  is  unim- 
portant, since  I have  led  an  exemplary  life  filled  with 
acts  of  generosity  and  heroism  in  war  (Imru*  al-Kays, 

Diwdny  230-1,  335;  Abu  Kabfr,  adi*dr  al-Hudha- 

liyyiny  1069-70;  Humayd  b.  Thawr.  Diwdny  1384/1965, 

94-5;  Ibn  Mukbil,  Diwdny  72-4,  133,  184;  ‘Ubayd 
Allah  b.  R.ays  al-Rukayyat,  in  al-Buhturf,  309).  Clearly, 
these  are  conventional  notions  which  have  long  been 
a part  of  the  genre;  sexual  prowess  and  the  qualities 
of  muru*a  are  combined  to  enhance  the  image  of  a 
man  and  to  make  of  him  a perfect  model. 

4.  Edifying  poetry 

The  appearance  of  dk<^b  is  variously  interpreted. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  supposed  to  favour  the  enhance- 
ment of  moral  qualities  and  behaviour,  assiduous  appli- 
cation to  religious  practices  and  a total  adherence  to 
precepts  of  prudery  (al-K^I,  AmdUy  Cairo  1953,  ii. 

95;  aJ-Zamaidisharf.  op.  cit.y  417-20).  From  another 
perspective,  the  poetry  of  zuhd  is  intended  to  frighten; 
this  is  why  Mahmud  al-WarrSk  and  Abu  ’l-*At5hiya 
consider  this  sign  as  a portent  {nadhir)  of  death  which 
sets  in  motion  the  process  of  hi^dd  (harvesting)  which 
gathers  up  people  who  are  already  of  advanced  age. 

God  sends  this  advance  warning  to  allow  men  to  pre- 
pare themselves  on  the  eve  of  imminent  deceasell"-COm 
(MahmQd  al-Warr5k,  Diwdny  39,  42,  78,  87,  107,  109, 

1 1 4;  Abu  ’l-‘Atahiya,  39,  v.  3-4,  44-5,  v.  3-6  and 
13-14,  51-2,  starting  from  v.  4,  67-8,  71-2,  109-10, 

V.  13-6  and  21-4). 

II.  Poetical  treatment 

1.  Evolution  of  the  theme 

At  the  time  of  the  Djahiliwa.  this  theme  took  on 
the  form  of  a concise  evocation  in  the  framework  of 
nasib.  More  substantial  and  of  greater  thematic  impor- 
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tance  arc  the  verses  which  appear  in  poems  attrib- 
uted to^  th^lffu^ammarun,  where  the  contrast  ^ahdh/ shoyb 
constitutes  the  central  axis  on  which  the  multiple 
motifs  arc  brought  into  play,  and  the  conceptual  prin- 
ciple on  the  basis  of  which  all  the  evocations  can 
take  shape. 

With  the  development  of  urban  civilisation  and  the 
appearance  of  a subsequent  culture,  poets  subject  this 
theme  to  original  forms  of  literary  treatment  In  addi- 
tion to  long  works,  where  appears  in  an  inci- 

dental fashion,  fragments  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
theme  begin  to  appear  in  ever  increasing  numbers; 
the  latter,  much  closer  to  hastily  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted improvisation  than  to  mature  and  elaborate 
poetry,  adopted  this  subject  with  a uniformisation  of 
compounds,  of  poetic  language  and  of  the  whole  range 
of  comparative  tropes.  These  facile  and  ephemeral  lit- 
tle pieces  constitute  a large  proportion  of  this  corpus. 
To  this  category  belong  the  literary  games  between 
scholars  (the  ii^wdnixydt).  Protestations  of  friendship 
are  found  integrated  there  with  the  theme  of  youth 
and  of  old  age,  the  poet  delights  in  evoking  his  old 
age,  the  disappearance  of  beautiful  women  and  of  the 
nudama*  and  the  melancholy  of  a man  in  the  twilight 
of  his  life  (al-Namarf,  68-9);  quite  often  poems  of 
hanln  ild  H-mvtdn  (“nostalgia  for  the  homeland”)  opt 
for  the  same  treatment,  linking  the  hanin  ild  H awtdn  i 
to  the  ^tn  Ud  *l-stobdb  (al-Namarf,  1 16);  al-Mas^udf,  ! 
in  a subsidiary  text  of  al-Tanbth,  at  a time  of  self-  ’ 
assessment,  writes  with  the  same  feeling  of  al-^bd  and 
Baghdad  (al-Mas*udr,  Le  Iwre  de  l*av€rtissement,  Paris 
1846,  66-7). 

The  Z^rajd*  al-Kufa  (“the  elegant  persons  of  KQfa) 
provide  this  theme  with  its  finest  artistic  manifesta- 
tion. Five  long  fragments  by  YahyS  b.  ZiySd  al-Haritljr 
(al-Buhturf,  188-90,  nos.  1,000-4)  place  alongside  the 
habitual  lamentations  a novelty:  dioyb  and  sbabdb  are 
treated  in  tandem,  with  both  considered  equally  good. 
YahyS’s  companion,  Mu^f*  b.  Iy3b,  composed  one  of 
the  best  surviving  specimens;  indeed,  this  poem  of  17 
verses  begins  and  ends  with  lamentations.  Between 
the  two,  the  poet  evokes  his  youth,  seen  as  a per- 
sonal friend,  with  good-natured  nostalgia  (plethora  of 
terms  in  this  register:  soft,  uns,  ajjjii  (hd^d);  reliv- 

ing his  youth,  Mutf*  adopts  a rapid  and  petulant 
rhythm,  using  the  munsarih,  one  of  the  most  musical 
metres  of  Arabic  poetry.  The  spirit  which  dominates 
here  is  decidedly  original.  This  rou^  is  careful  not  to 
represent  youth  as  the  time  of  unbridled  dissipation, 
according  to  the  customary  scheme.  Like  any  true 
friend,  he  is  attentive  and  encouraging;  he  offers  loyal 
suppiort,  but  will  countenance  no  complacency;  fight- 
ing our  natural  laziness,  he  urges  us  to  realise  our 
most  noble  aspirations;  and  hn^ly,  he  is  an  always 
available  confidant  (Von  Grunebaum,  ^u^ard*  *abbd- 
siyyuriy  Beirut  1959,  33-4).  Von  Grunebaum  appreci- 
ated this  poem,  which  is  reminiscent  in  tone  of 
Theognis  of  Megara. 

In  the  3rd/9th  century,  Ibn  al-Rumf  is  reckoned 
to  have  carried  the  theme  to  its  highest  point.  In  the 
prelude  to  a set-piece,  he  reflets  on  his  past  and  com- 
pletes the  balance-sheet  of  his  life,  from  callow  youth 
to  maturity.  The  structure  of  this  very  simple  pas- 
sage, beginning  with  diayb  (w.  1-31)  and  ending  with 
stabdb  (w.  32-70),  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  intro- 
spection, accentuated  by  the  repetition  of  yudhMi- 
runf  *l-^abdba  (“my  youth  returns  to  my  memory 
through  ...”).  It  is  important,  however,  to  avoid  over- 
estimating the  significance  of  these  conclusions;  the 
issue  here  is  of  individual  arrangements  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, of  happy  accidental  finds  in  the  framework  of 


a traditional  theme  {Dtwdn^  i,  255-9).  Al-Mubanrad, 
who  was  also  an  excellent  judge  of  poetry,  comments 
in  this  regard  annahum  kdlu  ji  bdbi  toforrufi  *l-z<ondni 
iva-tofonumi  H-dd^dli  akdunia  ma*ndkd  wdhut"  (“they  (sc. 
the  poets)  have  spoken,  concerning  the  chapter  on 
the  passing  of  time  and  the  ending  of  life,  verses  of 
which  the  sense  is  identical”.  Von  Grunebaum,  Al- 
Mubanad^s  epistle  on  poetry  and  prose^  in  OrientaUa,  x 
[1941],  377-8). 

A similar  theme,  already  clearly  visible  in  the  var- 
ious evocations  of  this  theme  before  Ibn  al-Rumf,  is 
accentuated  in  later  poets:  from  the  4th  to  the  9lh/ 

1 0th- 15th  centuries,  poets  paraphrase  Ibn  al-ROmf  in 
longer  pieces  and  in  fragments.  The  two  Sharffs.  aJ- 
Radf  and  al-Murtad5  {al-Shdidby  28-52;  Dttvdn  al-^arif 
al-Murtaddy  Cairo  1958,  i,  199;  al-Stlihdb^  54-84),  Baha* 
al-Dfn  Zuhayr  {Dttvdny  73),  Ibn  SanS*  al-Mulk  {Diwdny 
17,  52,  70,  72,  74,  459,  517,  576,  597-8),  al-Fityan 
al-Shaghuri  {Diwdny  Damascus  1966,  51),  2tl- 

I^add&d  {Dfwdny  257-8)  and  many  others  mourn  for 
lost  youth  and  lament  the  consequences  of  their  st^^b, 
using  the  same  poetic  language,  the  same  combina- 
tions and  the  same  ma*dnl. 

2.  Shayb  and  the  transformation  of  the  prelude 
of  the  \ca$Ida 

Under  the  Umayyads,  the  nasib  genre  had  more 
and  more  recourse  to  the  theme  of  lamented  youth; 
the  refinement  of  tastes  renders  it  indispensable  to  the 
husn  al-takboUus-  It  is  considered  an  essential  interme- 
diate link  between  love /memory  and  the  quest  for  a 
patron.  From  another  perspective,  the  circumstances 
of  liberune  poetry  impel  the  poets,  especially  in  pieces 
where  a certain  tension  is  expressed,  to  resort  to  a 
prelude  redolent  with  an  atmosphere  of  contrast,  in- 
troducing the  pairings  of  old  age/youth  and  the  de- 
sired woman/the  woman  who  rejects.  This  procedure 
breathes  new  life  into  the  romantic  prelude,  since 
what  is  observed  is  a very  vivid  exchange  of  opin- 
ions, a duel  between  the  beloved  woman  and  the 
lover  poet,  all  on  account  of  the  latter’s  advanced  age 
and  the  loss  of  his  hair.  This  technique  of  composi- 
tion also  permits  the  setting-down  of  accumulations 
of  semantic  opposites  and  thereby  arrival  at  a more 
dense  poetical  text  (see  below). 

At  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  age,  and  especially 
under  the  ‘AbbSsids,  despite  the  persistence  of  the 
former  frameworks  (Abu  Hayya  al-Numayrf,  34;  Abu 
’l-§by§»  36-7),  the  prelude  underwent  a veritable  rev- 
olution on  account  of  the  theme  of  old  age.  Numerous 
patterns  are  attested:  (i)  the  poet  retains  from  the 
amorous  prelude  the  evocation  of  the  diydr  (“encamp- 
ments”) and  the  recollection  of  his  past  loves  (when 
he  was  loved  and  his  hair  was  black),  and  two  new 
motifs  are  introduced,  the  mention  of  youth  and  the 
appearance  of  senescence  (Abu  ’l-§bf?»  34,  36-7);  (ii) 
the  appearance  of  overtures  devoted  exclusively  to 
tikayby  without  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  poem.  In 
the  work  of  Abu  Hayya  al-Numayrl,  a mulshadram  al- 
dawlaktyn  poet  (d.  ca.  158/762),  the  opposition  of  these 
two  antithetical,  integrated  elements  constitutes  the 
sole  texture  of  the  openings  of  poems.  Eleven  verses 
on  diayb  are  attested  there,  a clear  sign  that  the  theme  If.COm 
has  attained  full  maturity,  since  it  is  only  by  means 
of  it  that  the  introduction  of  a long,  set-piece  poem 
is  to  be  properly  furnished  {kasfda  iii,  42-5,  dedicated 
to  al-Hakam  b.  Sa^br  al-Thakali:  see  ako  number  iv 
of  the  Diwdn;  ‘Abd  AU^  al-IGjajib,  Sdlih  b.  *Abd  al- 
fiuddus,  Baghdad  1968;  123;  Basbsh^r,  IXwdny  1369/ 

1950,  i,  362,  ii,  326;  al-Husayn  b.  Mutayr,  Dfwdny  in 
RIAlAy  i 11969],  226;  Ibrahim  b.  Harma,  iftiV,  Cairo 
1389/1969,  226;  Marwan  b.  Abl  Haf$a,  Cairo 
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1973,  73,  77,  94;  Di'bil,  ccx,  254*5,  the  weH*known 
poem  -Mtdj  where  replies  to  a!*Kumayi  b,  Zayd, 
pronounces  a eulogy  on  the  men  of  Yemen  and  recalls 
the  base  deeds  of  Ma^add;  see  also  xix,  59-60,  the 
opening  of  an  dedicated  to  al-Ma'mun),  The 

variety  of  motifs  attested  in  pattern  (ii),  despite  their 
conventional  nature,  breathes  new  life  into  the  pre- 
lude, an  essential  and  indispensable  component  of 
every  poem  of  this  type.  Notable  here  are  nostalgia 
for  past  youth;  the  first  signs  of  old  age;  the  appear- 
ance of  white  hair;  the  mockeries  of  the  beautiful 
woman;  the  retort  of  the  elderly  poet,  his  pride 
wounded,  recalling  his  former  vigour  and  his  profli- 
gacies; finally,  some  poets  place  at  the  outset  of  an 
urban  ^a^lda  an  introduction  in  which  nmfjb, 

antithesis  and  Bacchic  poetry  are  combined  (Abu 
n-^rs,  m,  75-6,  105-6). 

This  transformation  of  the  prelude  should  come  as 
no  surprise;  the  patrons,  the  sole  recipients  of  poems 
of  eulogy  and  occasional  verses,  had  no  wish  to  hear 
more  about,  or  see  themselves  associated  with,  the 
destruction,  disappearance  and  desolation,  which  rule 
the  theme  of  ‘ail 

A different  elegiac  opening  was  required,  and  a/- 
^abab  wa  was  eminently  suitable.  With  the 

sophisdeated  play  of  opposidons  and  the  high  liter- 
ary tone  of  comparisons  and  metaphors,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  dabble  in  sentimentality  without  dwelling  on 
the  theme  of  the  death  which  was  feared,  with  jus- 
tification, by  members  of  the  aristocracy  only  too 
aware  of  the  precariousness  of  their  situation.  An  old 
age  of  high  quality  offered  an  excellent  alternative. 
The  poet  took  great  care  to  avoid  mention  of  any- 
thing which  could  be  disconcerdng  to  his  readers, 
such  as  physical  decay  or  death;  old  age  here  is  ahead 
of  its  time,  putting  forward  the  image  of  a man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  conversing  with  a beautiful  girl. 
Perfectly  suited  to  the  new  mentality,  the  new  intro- 
duction silenced  the  exUtcntiaJ  anguish  of  its  pre- 
Istamic  predecessor. 

3.  Po£iic  ieikniguts 

For  youth,  the  tendency  is  to  use  combinations  and 
metaphors  where  black  is  predominant;  for  old  age, 
worLdng  on  the  assumption  of  symmetrical  opposition, 
the  preferred  option  is  a semantic  field  based,  on  white. 
Examples  of  the  former  are  as  foUowfi;  al-rtfs  abahwd 
('"‘^the  black  head’'],  bobk  al-hwn  (*'of  a very  dark  black 
colouri’),  gturdb  kdrta  aswada  (“a  raven  which  was 

black  as  jei’\  Aba  Hayya,  121),  ^urdb  g^uddj  (“crow 
with  black  [feathers]  suf^Utd”,  ihid.^  42).  Such  arc 
the  emblems  of  ^dbdb.  Examples  from  the  opposing 
side  are:  wadah'^  ka-lawm  hilaU  (“white  hair  has 

appeared,  the  colour  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
crescent  moon”,  Abu  Hayya,  63),  istandra  (“a  head 
which  is  illumined’^  AbQ  Hayya,  43),  bid  ■■■ 

iahunna  dabib  (“white  scorpions  ...  which  crawl”,  Abu 
3-^15,  20),  MwW  (*Adr  b.  al-Rik^S  v.  1; 
cf.  Kurian,  XIX,  4), 

In  fact,  this  language  was  destined  to  establish  a 
whole  range  of  oppositions  which  have  given  the  theme 
its  characteristic  appearance: 


Ttiuth 

shining  black 
bodily  vigour 
upright  carriage 
contentment  with  life 
inexperience  and  haste 
decisiveness 
time  of  pleasures 
the  admired  hero 


Age 

dirty  white 
enfceblemcnl 
decrepitude  of  body 
peevish  resentment 
wisdom  and  equilibrium 
irresolution 

time  of  enforced  abstinence 
the  despised  dead* weight 


The  first  column  has  the  overall  advantage.  Only 
the  fifth  item  accords  superiority  to  the  old,  although 
poets  repeatedly  insist  that  they  would  wiliingiy  forgo 
this  as^t.  On  the  other  hand,  comparisons  enabled 
Che  poets  to  add  a new  series  of  oppositions  to  the 
poem  and  thus  to  confer  on  these  passages  a fairly 
pronounced  air  of  preciosity.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  analogy  of  the  jet-black  raven  applied  to  the  hair 
of  the  young  man  {^urdb  aswod  ^udqfj  see  above). 

The  poet  opposes  to  it  the  shining  whiteness  of  the 
sabdfjt  (“morning”);  this  uniting  of  opposites  entails  a 
chain-reaction  of  a paradoxical,  hence  quite  unex- 
pected nature.  This  black  crow,  contrary  to  what  is 
normally  accepted  {^umb  ai-be^n  '"'’the  crow  of  sepa- 
ration”) is  appreciated  and  symbolises  joy,  good  for- 
tune and  freedom  from  care,  not  the  sinister  d^olation 
of  wastelands.  Thus  all  the  symbolism  associated  with 
black  is  rejected  by  this  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  the 
^abdh  (“luminous  morning”)  of  the  hair  is  detested;  its 
light,  once  it  appears,  plunges  a man  into  despair, 
misfortune  and  sorrow.  The  poets  accumulated  such 
paradoxes  in  verses  and  fragments  on  this  theme,  con- 
travening ancestral  patterns  of  expression  and  thought. 

The  end-result,  with  urban  culture,  was  the  emer- 
gence of  a poetry  of  ^yb  redolent  of  “verbal  fan-' 
tasy”,  in  the  words  of  Von  Grunebaum. 
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at-‘ambi  haUd  nihdjtat  a/-^a;fr  ai-akbdidy  Cairo  1982; 
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Alexandria  1987,  Intr^,,  34-8.  (A.  Arazi) 

SHAVBA.  BantO,  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the 
Ka‘ba  {sadanay  b^aba  [see  sAdin;  rt^t^m]),  whose 
authority  docs  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  sanc- 
tuary {mas4/id  ai-hafdm)^  nor  even  as  far  as  the  well 
of  Zamaarn  and  its  annexes.  They  are  the  Banu 
Shayba  or  Shavbiwun  and  have  as  their  head  a za‘tm 
or 

Modem  works  only  ^ve  brief  references  to  them, 

Snouck  Hurgnonje  gave  the  days  on  which  they  opened 
the  door  of  the  Ka'ba,  He  noted  that  they  only  admit- 
ted the  faithful  on  payment  of  a fee  and  quoted  the 
witty  Meccan  saying:  ^'The  Banu  Shayba  are  wreathed 
in  STnilcs;  this  must  be  a day  for  opening  the  Ka'ba”. 

They  found  a further  source  of  revenue  In  the  sale 
of  scraps  of  the  covering  of  the  holy  house,  which 
was  replaced  every  year  by  their  care  [sec  kiswa]. 

The  embroidered  parts  reserved  in  theory  for  the 
Ottoman  sovereign  were  given  more  or  less  gratu- 
itously to  the  great  personages  who  represented  him 
at  Mecca  and  on  the  The  remainder,  in  accor- 

dance with  custom  (Wiistenfeld,  Ckroniken  d.  Stadt  Metta, 
iii,  72),  was  the  perquisite  of  the  ShaybiyyQn,  who 
sold  it  in  the  little  booths  at  the  Bl^b  al-Sal3jn  (al- 
Batanunf,  al-Bihla  Cairo  1329/191  1,  139), 

the  ancient  Bab  Ban!  ^ayba,  the  principal  gate  of 
the  mosque.  They  also  sold  there  the  litde  brooms 
made  of  paJm  leaves,  which  were  all  alleged  to  have 
been  used  for  cleaning  the  floor  of  the  Ka"ba,  a 
solemn  ceremony  in  which  the  greatest  personages 
gloried  in  participating  (Ibn  Diubayr,  Rihia,  ed.  Wright, 

138;  al-Batanunf,  J09).  They  also  bad  the  charge  and 
care  of  the  ofierings  made  by  the  faithful,  which  adorn 
the  interior  of  the  holy  house.  This  treasure  com- 
prised the  most  diverse  objects,  articles  of  gold  and 
of  silver,  precious  stones,  lamps  richly  adorned,  for- 
eign idols,  the  offerings  of  converts  in  distant  lands. 

This  treasure  was  rcgvflarly  plundered  by  the  Amirs 
of  Mecca,  by  the  governors,  by  its  guardians  and  even 
by  the  Shavbiwtin  themselves  (M.  Gaudefroy-Oemom- 
bynes,  Lf  Pekrinage  a h Mfkke,  Paris  1923,  57)  although 
according  to  tradition,  the  grand  master  Shayba  is 
said  to  have  defended  it  against  the  attempts  of  the 
caliph  "Umar  (Ibn  aJ-Athij^»  ^^4  akg^dbay  HI,  8).  They 
had  charge  of  the  interior  curtains  of  the  Ka'ba.  They 
had  at  one  time  the  care  of  the  Mabam  Ihmhfm  [^.e?.] 
which  was  considered  a dependence  of  the  holy  house. 

The  possession  of  these  diverse  functions  by  the 
^aybiyyQn  became  latterly  so  generally  recognised 
that  it  attracted  no  attention.  They  evoked  a more 
lively  interest  from  earlier  authors,  and  especially  from 
the  pilgrims.  The  principal  narratives  are  those  of  Ibn 
jOfubayr  in  579/1183  and  of  Na^ir-i  Khusraw  in 
437/1046.  The  visit  to  the  Ka'ba  accompanied  by  a 
saldi  of  two  made  if  possible,  at  the  very  spot 

where  the  Prophet  performed  them  on  the  day  of  the 
taking  of  Mecca,  is  a pious  act,  which  is  not  a part  laf.COm 
of  the  rites  of  the  Pilgrimage,  but  one  from  which 
the  pilgrims  themselves  hope  to  acquire  further  merit, 
although  the  people  of  Mecca  seem  to  attach  but 
slight  importance  to  it.  The  dates  of  the  public  open- 
ing seem  to  have  varied  a Little  {Le  Pekrinagey  60  ff.) 
but  the  ceremony  has  remained  unchanged.  The  za‘im 
alone  has  the  key  of  the  Holy  House,  the  history  of 
which  is  given  below.  When  the  gangway  (dara^i)^ 
which  gives  access  to  the  door  which  is.  above  ground 
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level,  has  been  put  into  position  by  the  Shaybiyyun^ 
their  chief  advances  and»  while  he  is  inserting  the 
key,  one  of  his  acolytes  hides  it  from  the  gaze  of  the 
faithful.  In  the  6th/ 12th  century  (Ibn  Qjubayr,  93; 
L&  Pikrm^^  59),  he  held  a black  cloth  (the  *Abbisid 
coiour)  in  his  extended  hands.  A century  earlier  (Nasir- 
i jyjusraw,  209),  there  was  a curtain  on  the  door 
which  a ^aybi  lifted  to  allow  the  to  pass  and 

which  he  let  fall  again  behind  him.  The  Prophet  had 
veUed  is4iU)rahu)  the  door  on  opening  it  (aJ-Ya*kubf, 
ii,  61).  In  imicadon  of  the  Prophet,  the 
enters  alone  or  with  2 or  3 acolytes,  prays  the  two 
ritual  m^as,  then  opens  the  door  to  the  public,  whose 
admission  he  regulates.  The  Persian  pilgrim  as  well 
as  the  Spanish  one  made  a visit  to  the  Ka'ba  and 
they  both  noted  the  miracle,  which  allowed  this  very 
sm^i  building  to  hold  a:  one  time  such  a large  num- 
ber of  the  faithful.  Nasir-i  IQiusraw  counted  720  in 
it  at  the  same  dme  as  himself  Tbn  fijubayr  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  Ka^'ba  and  its  He 

was  present  at  the  reception  of  Sayf  al-Islam  Tughdgin. 
the  brother  of  the  Ayyubid  ^alal>  al-Dfn  (146-7),  on 
whose  left  hand  the  of  the  ShaybiyyQn  solemnly 

entered  the  mosque;  the  Muhammad  b.  lamS.'^Il 

b.  ""Abd  a!-Rahitian  was  his  chief  informant  (81).  He 
tells  us  that  during  his  sojourn,  the  AmTr  of  Mecca, 
Mukthir,  arrested  the  ^a*'tP7i  Mubammad  and,  accus- 
ing him  of  such  baseness  of  conduct  as  was  *^unwor- 
thy  of  the  guardian  of  the  Holy  House”,  confiscated 
his  goods  and  set  up  in  his  place  one  of  his  cousins, 
whom  popular  report  accused  of  the  same  vices.  Then 
some  time  after,  he  saw  the  Muhammad,  after 

paying  500  dmars  to  the  AmFr,  re-established  in  his 
oflice,  strutdng  proudly  before  die  gate  of  the  Ka^ba 
(163,  164,  166,  179),  This  act  of  dispossession  does 
not  prove  that  there  was  any  exact  custom  which  regu- 
lated the  reladons  of  the  Amir  with  the  Banu  ^ayba. 
Under  at-Mutawajkkil  (232-47/847-61),  they  sent  del- 
egates to  the  caliph  at  Baghdad  to  assert,  in  opposi- 
don  to  the  proposals  of  the  governor  of  Mecca,  their 
right  to  decide  what  works  were  necessary  to  under- 
take at  the  Ka%a;  the  master  of  works  sent  by  the 
caliph  was  to  apply  only  to  them.  When  he  came  to 
make  his  first  enquiry,  the  master  Ishak  was,  how- 
ever, aCCompaniied  by  the  h^^aha  ^ayb^jfun^  and  also 
by  the  governor,  by  pious  individuals  and  by  the 
al-barid  “the  postmaster”,  in  reahty  the  redoubtable 
intelligence  officer  of  the  sovereign  (CAron,  d.  Siadi 
Mekka^  i,  210,  11), 

The  privilege  of  the  Banu  Shavba  is  very  old;  the 
historians  of  the  3rd/9th  century  Ibn  Ibn 

Sa^d,  al-Ya*kubr  and  the  compilers  of  collections  of 
AddF^s  confirm  this;  but  they  pile  up  proofs  of  its 
legitimacy  in  a way  that  makes  one  think  It  was  recent 
and  disputed. 

According  to  tradidon,  Jf^Lu$ayy  the  ancestor 

of  Kuray^,  had  reserved  the  guardianship  of  the 
Ka"ba  (At^aAd)  for  *Abd  al-Dar  and  his  descendants. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  *Uthman  b.  Talha  b.  Abi  Jalba  'Abd  AU5h 
b*  'Abd  al-^Uzzll  b.  ‘Uthman  b.  "Abd  al-Dar  (al- 
Tabari,  iii,  2378;  Uid  ai~^aba^  hi,  7,  372,  etc.).  Ibn 
Sa'd  (Tabak^l,  v,  331)  has  a variant  story  which  casts 
doubts  upon  the  near  reladonship  of  *U^m^  and 
Shavba,  while  the  genealogy  given  by  the  to 

Ibn  gjubayr  (81)  intercalates  an  ancestor  ^ayba 
unknown  to  the  other  authors.  "Uthm5n  by  a happy 
foresight  was  converted  at  al-Hudaybiya  with 

other  notable  personages  of  Mecca,  although  several 
members  of  bis  family  had  perished  at  Uhud  in  the 
ranks  of  Kuraysh  (al-Tabarr,  i,  160%  xv,  11; 


Ibn  Sa*d,  v,  331,  etc.).  On  the  day  of  the  taking  of 
Mecca,  he  accompanied  the  Prophet  to  the  Ka*ba 
and  the  latter  demanded  the  key  from  him;  in  general, 
the  authorities  say  that  he  gave  it  up,  but  according 
to  one  tradidon  (Badr  al-Dtn  al-‘Aynr,  ^Umdai 
iv,  609;  CAroniitm,  i,  187),  *U|l|m5n,  a new  convert, 
had  to  get  it  from  his  mother,  an  infidel,  who  had 
charge  of  it  and  who  refused  to  give  it  up.  ‘Uthmin 
had  to  threaten  to  kill  himself  before  her  eyes.  Ac- 
cording to  another  authority  {ChToniAm,  i,  185),  she 
heard  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house  the  threatening 
voices  of  AbQ  Bakr  and  of  ^Umar  before  she  decided 
to  ^ve  it  up  (cf  Ibn  Jib^dun,  7Aar,  u,  44).  But 
another  tradition  which  does  not  assume  the  conver- 
sion of  ^Uthmin  in  8/629-30,  shows  him  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  Ka'ba  holding  the  key  in  his  hand  and 
shouting  to  the  Prophet:  “If  I were  sure  that  he  is 
the  Messenger  of  God,  I would  noi  refuse  it  to  him”, 

*Air  chmbed  up,  held  his  hand  out,  took  the  key  and 
himself  opened  the  door;  here  *Aiid  bias  is  evident 
(al-Razf,  Mq^lib  a!-gkajfb,  ii,  460;  al-Kalka^andr,  SiiM 
iv,  264).  The  general  tradition  (s  that  the 
Prophet,  in  possession  of  the  key,  opened  the  door 
and  entered  with  ^UjJjman,  BilsJ  and  Usama,  prayed 
two  in  a spot  which  is  to-day  held  sacred  and 

went  out  holding  the  key  in  his  hand.  At  this  point, 
the  tradidons  differ  once  more  in  detail,  but  end  in 
the  restoration  of  the  key  to  ^Utbman;  according  to 
one  account,  the  Prophet  either  on  his  own  motion 
or  because  of  the  appeals  of  al-‘Abbas  or  of  'All, 
leant  on  the  posts  of  the  door  of  t he  KaTja  and  made 
a speech  which  ended:  "Everything  is  under  my  feet 
except  the  sidana  and  the  sikaya  of  the  pilgrims,  which 
are  going  to  be  restored  to  those  to  whom  they 
belong^’.  He  gave  the  sikdya  to  aJ-* Abbas  and  returned 
the  key  to  *Uthman;  according  to  the  other  tradition, 
the  Prophet  came  out  of  the  Ka"ba  ufiering  verse  61 
of  sura  IV,  which  according  to  an  opinion  which  al- 
Xabari  {Tqfstr^  v,  86)  accepts  as  only  of  secondary 
value,  was  revealed  at  this  moment  and  applies  to 
the  siddm  and  the  sikaya  (Y^ut,  iv,  625;  al- 

RazT,  ii,  460;  Chronikm,  i,  186). 

But  ^Uthi^an,  master  of  the  sidami  and  of  the  key, 
did  not  exercise  his  rights;  he  followed  the  Prophet 
to  Medina  and  died  there  in  42/662-3  or  he  was 
killed  at  AdJnadayn  in  13/634.  No-one  men- 

tions him  further,  and  authors  take  the  precaution  of 
making  the  Prophet  say  that  he  returned  the  siddna 
to  ^Uthman  and  to  BanQ  Talha 

(Ibn  Taghtibirdr.  i,  138;  al-Nawawf,  Adinhd^ 

407;  C/jd,  iii,  372;  Chronikgn,  i,  184). 

This  attempt  to  make  the  first  cousin  of  *Utlitnan, 

^ayba  b.  ""Uthman  b.  Abl  Talha,  be  present  at  the 
taking  of  Mecca  is  unfortunate,  ^ayba  was  not  yet 
a Muslim,  although  some  late  authors  tentatively  tried 
to  convert  him  at  the  taking  of  Mecca.  They  were 
not  able  to  escape  the  legend,  which  grew  up  round 
the  conversion  of  ^ayba  a month  later.  Shavba  sou^t 
out  the  Prophet  in  the  middle  of  the  combat  in  order 
to  take  vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  killed  at  Uhud  by  Hamza,  but  from  the 
Prophet  a light  emanated  causing  him  to  lose  heart.jgp  QQpp| 
Muhammad  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  caused 
the  demon  to  depart  from  him.  ^ayba  was  converted 
(al-Ya*kubr,  ii,  64;  Ibn  Hi^am,  845;  Ibn  SaM,  v,  33% 
al-Tabarr,  I,  1661,  3;  UW,  iii,  7;  Chronikm^  ii,  46;  etc.) 
and  without  the  writers  knowing  why,  Shayba  became 
the  keeper  of  the  Ka^ba;  all  his  family  hastened  to 
come  to  his  assistance;  his  brother  Wahb  b.  'Uthmin, 
the  sons  of  ^Uthtnan  b,  Talha>  those  of  Mus3.n"  b. 

Talha  b.  Abl  Talha  who  was  kiUed  at  U^ud:  “It  is 
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theni”*  concludes  al-Azra^  {Chroniken,  i,  67),  ^-aJl  the 
descendants  of  Abu  TalW  who  in  genera!  exercise 
the  hi^4b&  (CAroniit^n,  i,  67)’^.  But  according  to  all  the 
tradidonists,  it  was  $hayba  who  was  their  chief.  It 
was  he  who  had  the  power  to  demohsh  houses  dom- 
inating the  Ka"ba  {Cfironi/c^^  ui,  15).  It  was  he  who 
came  into  conflict  with  Mu'twiya  about  the  sale  of 
a house  and  who  at  the  time  of  the  second  pilgrim’ 
age  of  the  Caliph,  not  wishing  to  be  disturbed,  sent 
lus  ^andson  ^ayba  b,  Djabir  to  open  the  door  of 
the  sanctuary  {Cfironiken^  i,  89).  It  was  he  who  arbi- 
trated between  the  two  chiefs,  the  partisans  of 

"^Alr  and  those  of  Mu^awiya  (al^Taban,  AnjmkSf  i,  3448, 
iii,  2352;  aJ-Mas^udl,  ix*  56-7  - § 3632);  one 

of  his  sons  *Abd  Allah  or  falha  was  a victim  of  the 
“abominable”  al-Kasrl  (OroniAen,  ii,  37,  38,  175).  It 
was  he  who  appears  in  one  of  the  versions  of  the 
hadtiit  where  'A'isha  wished  to  have  the  Ka"ba  opened 
{ChrmikfTii  i,  22l>,  222,  223).  There  were  discussions 
with  which  settled  that  it  was  lawful  for  the 

ShavbiwOn  to  sell  parts  of  the  covering  (Amk.'b)  but 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  {Chron^sm,  i, 
180,  182,  iii,  70’2;  al-Kaikashandi,  iv,  283);  in  spite 
of  the  eiTorts  of  the  makers  of  hadti^,  the  question 
was  discussed  by  jurists  and  in  621/1224,  the  Ayyubid 
aJ-MaJik  al-Kamil,  die  nephew  of  $ai§h  al-Dfn,  pur- 
chased from  the  Shaybiwun.  for  an  annual  fixed  sum, 
the  revenues  that  they  drew  from  the  opening  of  the 
Ka%a  and  forced  them  to  open  it  free  of  charge 
(CAftaitfcfn,  i,  266).  Sbavba  died  in  57/676-7  or  under 
Yazld  b.  Mu^awiya  (al-Tabari,  iii,  2378;  Ibii  Sa*d,  v, 
331;  Usd,  Iii,  8). 

The  tradition  which  gave  to  the  Shavbiyvun  the 
of  the  Holy  House  is  an  ancient  one.  It  b 
still  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  archway,  which, 
beside  Zamzam,  marks  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
wall  of  the  ahhamm.  When  the  former  had 

been  enlarged,  the  new  gate,  called  at  the  present 
tune  Bab  al-Salam,  which  was  in  a line  with  the 
Ka^ba  and  the  ancknt  arcade,  was  called  in  its  turn 

Bani  Shayba  (Le  Fikrini^e,  132-3).  But  for  thb 
institution,  as  for  many  others,  the  period  when  it 
was  established  and  merged  in  a pre^Islamic  institu- 
tion, remains  obscure. 

Sihti^graphj:  Given  in  the  article;  see  also 

G.  de  Gaury,  MtiUrs  qf  London  1951,  75. 

(M.  GAt-TDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES) 

SHAYBA  B.  TJTHMAN  [see  ^avba,  banO]. 

SHAYBAN,  an  Arab  tribe,  one  of  the  most 
important  butUn  of  Bakr  b.  Wa^ih 

Ibn  l^allikan,  ed.  ''Abbsb,  v,  244,  attributes  to  it, 
following  Ibn  aJ-KaJbfs  l^amharat  ai-nasabf  the  fol- 
lowing nasab:  ^ayban  b.  Thalaba  b.  *Ukaba  b.  Sa'^b 
b.  Wr  b.  Bakr  b.  Wa.^i]  b.  K^t  b.  Hinb  b.  Afpa  b. 
Du*mr  b,  PjadTla  (or  ^u^ayla)  b.  Asad  b.  Rabf'a 
b.  Nizir  b.  Ma^add  b.  "Adnan,  as  well  as  an  identi- 
cal Jiaxab  for  the  other  ancestor,  nephew  of  the  first, 
Shayb^  b.  ^ubl  b.  Tha*laba  b.  ‘Uklba  or  ^Ukuba. 
But  there  are  several  other  natah  corresponding  to 
other  branches  (detailed  in  Ibn  Hazm,  Qjamharai  al- 
aitsabf  ed.  Harun,  Cairo  1982,  and  aJ-Dhahabf  n/- 
Mushij:ibiJi  Ji  ed.  al-Ba^awT,  Cairo  n.d.),  as 

well  as  ^ayb^  b.  ^abir  b.  Murra  b.  *^A*is  or 
(al-Mawl^  Bek,  aJ-Ba^JjawT  and  Ibrahim,  Aj/jnSm  ai~ 
Arab  ji  Cairo  1942,  23),  which  should  be  con- 

nected with  tribal  groups  arising  from  Shavban.  such 
as  Murra  b,  Dhuh],  'A'ish  b.  Rufa^a  b.  al-Hatith  and 
*'Amr  b.  Kays.  Tliey  form  part  of  the  imprecise  net- 
work of  Bakr  b,  Wa’U  with  Kays  b.  Tha'lafoa,  Dhuh  I 
b.  Taym  Allah  and  'I^lL  Al-Makrlzl,  KhiM,  ii,  lb3, 
mentions  the  presence  in  Egypt  of  several  nosabs  for 


the  B.  including  the  Sh^ybani  one  of  8abra 

b.  *Awf  b.  Muhakkim  b.  Dhohl  b.  ^ayban  b,  Tha2aba 
b.  ‘Ukaba,  with  a continuation  identical  with  the  one 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

During  the  this  tribe  wintered  in  Nadjd 

at  Diadiwa.  in  an  area  which  it  shared  with  the 
B-  Djusham.  and  moved  in  summer  either  to  the  upper 
Euphrates,  the  I^jazira,  or  eastwards  to  the  middle 
and  lower  Euphrates,  between  al-HTra  and  al-U bulla, 
or  even  to  the  southwest  of  *Irak,  sharing  pastures 
with  Kinda,  and  around  the  Gulf.  This  tribe  was  cel- 
ebrated at  that  time,  as  in  the  early  Islamic  centuries, 
for  the  remarkable  quality  of  its  poete,  its  use  of  a 
very  pure  form  of  Arabic  language  and  its  fighting 
ardour.  It  was  frequently  opposed  in  battle  to  the 
YarbQ*  and  SalTf  b.  Yarbu*,  Taghlib  and  Tamlm  (for 
these,  sec  the  ch,  Aj^m  Rabija  in  al-Mawla  Bek,  etc., 

6p.  dtf  and  Yakut,  Bulddn^  i,  554,  ii,  369,  690,  iii,  686, 
iv,  102,  443,  487,  with  other  mentions  in  the  index 
of  places  inhabited  or  frequented  by  the  Sb^ytan). 

The  capacity  of  the  ^ayban  For  risking  their  lives 
to  satisfy  an  amorous  passion  is  splendidly  illustrated 
in  a story  given  by  Ibn  al-*Adim,  Bug^a^  ed,  ZaJdtar, 
iii,  1420,  also  vii,  3116,  a vainglorious  dispute  between 
a ^aybanf  and  a Ehnhh  within  the  clan  of  Bakr  b, 

Wa^il,  settled  by  the  arbitaration  of  a man  from  the 
tribe  of  Hamadhan,  and  vividly  recounted. 

At  the  time  of  Muhammad,  the  Shavb^n  behaved 
as  faithful  allies  of  the  B.  Ha^m,  and  then  more 
particuiarly  of  the  sons  of  *Alr  and  the  ‘Abbasids. 

Linked  per^nally  to  the  caliph  rather  than  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  imijna  as  a whole,  the  ^aybanf  al-Mudianna 
b,  l^aritha  played  an  important  role  in  the  conquest 
of  in  the  reigns  of  Abu  Bakr  and  ‘"Umar  (F.M. 

Dormer,  The  early  hlamk  Cfmguests^  Princeton  1981,  and 
art.  S.V.).  After  the  conquests,  the  main  sphere  of 
action  of  the  tribe  remained  around  the  western  fringes 
of  Mesopotamia,  the  Gulf  and  the  Cjasira,  and  ex- 
tended northwards  to  Diyar  Rabija  and  Mudar,  as 
well  as  to  Armenia  and  Adharbaydjan.  Outside  these 
regions,  there  were  groups  of  ghayban  also  in  KJiu- 
rls^  and  northern  Syria,  After  the  early  Islamic 
period,  Shay  ban  is  less  often  mentioned  than  various 
of  the  groups  descending  from  it.  However,  some 
members,  or  mawld  of  the  tribe,  are  mentioned  as 
poets,  grammarians  and  philologists  in  southern  "Ir^. 

Abu  "Amr  Ishak  b,  Mtrar  al-^aybanf  (d.  sa.  210/825 
[^hP,  in  Suppl.J),  one  of  their  mawdtif  was  a leading 
figure  in  the  school  of  Kufan  philologists  (others  cited 
in  Ibn  KbalUkan,  iVqfqydt,  index). 

Under  the  caliph  *Abd  al-Maiik,  the  strength  of 
the  ^ayban  was  still  considerable,  since  one  of  the 
first  great  Khari^jites,  Sfaabfb  b.  YazTd  b,  Nu'aym 
al-^aybanT,  was  able  to  raise  the  Arabs  of  Diyar 
Bakr  and  Rabra,  assemble  troops  of  cavalry  and 
march  on  Kufa.  He  was  drowned  in  77/697  whilst 
trying  to  escape  from  al-Hadj^a^.  AbQ  Diwud  KhSlid 
b.  Ibrahim  ai-^uhll  al-^aybanT  was  one  of  Abu 
Muslim’s  close  retainers.  Al-Pahhak  b,  Kays  al- 
Shavb^f  led  a Khari^jite  movement  in  127/745  In 
the  KQfa  area;  this  was  sternly  repressed,  and  al-Dah- 
hak  killed  ill  126/746  (see  above  vol.  VI  624).^gar.COm 
the  other  hand,  it  was  by  combatting  the  Rawan- 
diyya  rebels  that  Ma‘n  b.  Z^’ida  aJ-Shaybam" 
former  servant  of  the  Umayyads,  was  able  to  secure 
pardon  from  al-Mansur;  he  was  subsequently  killed 
fighting  the  i^ari^ites.  *Isa,  a metwld  of  §hayban, 
rebelled  with  fifty  foDowers,  against  al-MansQr,  who 
sent  against  him  ZtySd  b.  Mugjikan,  a mawld  of  the 
B.  M.5zm,  who  killed  him  and  his  partisans  (al- 
Baladhuri,  Ansdb^  iii,  ed.  al-Durf,  251).  In  his  civil 
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warfare  with  al-Ma’munj  al-Amm  had  as  one  of  his 
generals  the  chief  of  the  Rabija  of  al-PjazTra.  Ahmad 
b.  Mazyad  al-Shayb5nr.  who  brought  with  him  20,000 
Arabs.  His  brother  Yazid  (d.  1 85/80 1)|  governor  of 
Adh arbaydjan > fought  the  Neo-Mazdaldte  l^tirramiyya 
in  Armenia.  Under  Harun  al-Ra^feldj  he  fought  and 
in  179/795  killed  his  f^iaridiite  fellow-tribesman  al" 
Walrd  b.  TarJf  and  he  combatted  Khazar 

incursions  into  Armenia,  He  took  part  at  aJ-H^f's 
side  in  the  warfare  against  the  Iranian  ruler  in  Taba- 
hstan^  WandaLd-Hurmuzd^  In  207/812-13,  aJ-Ma^mun 
sent  a son  of  Yazfd^s,  Mukh^d  or  Kh^d,  ai  the 
head  of  a troop  of  Rabf^a  against  ‘Ubayd  b. 

San.  In  216/831-2,  Yazfd^s  brother  'Abd  All^  led 
an  expedition  into  the  Gharbiyya  of  Egypt  (al-Ma^rlzr, 
i,  173,  178-9).  The  greater  part  of  such  Shav- 
banf  commanders  as  these  were  great  lovers  of  poetry 
and  patrons  of  poets. 

^Isa  b.  Shaykh  b.  al-SaJll  al-Dhuhlr  a]-Shayb4nr 
appears  in  al-MutawaJkkjJ^$  reign,  was  governor 
of  Ramla  in  Palestine  ca.  251/866,  then  in  Damascus, 
then  governor  of  Armenia,  probably  up  to  his  death 
in  269/882-3.  Hts  son  Afimad  was  governor  of  Diyar 
Bakr,  Taro  and  Arzene,  He  probably  had  to  combat 
his  Kharidjite  fellow-tribesmen  in  the  Pjazlra  and  at 
MawsU  on  behalf  of  aJ-Mu‘tadid,  dying  in  285/898 
and  having  as  his  successor  his  son  Muhammad,  from 
whom  aJ-Mu'tadid  seized  by  force  his  last  possession 
of  Amid  in  286/899.  Muhammad  was  assigned  a 
house  in  Baghdad  but  then  imprisoned.  In  the  accounts 
of  these  episodes,  the  quality^  of  poetic  composition 
for  both  men  and  women  of  his  family  is  stressed  ^ 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Caimathian  propaganda,  in 
the  Sawld  of  K£lfa,  together  with  several  tribes  of 
Rabi'a,  from  Bakr  b,  Wa'i]  or  Yaghkur,  Sb^yb^  are 
mentioned  at  the  side  of  ^A’i^hj  *AbbSs,  Dbuhl. 
"Anaz(a),  Taym  Allah,  Hia*^!  (Xha'lija?)  and  Pubay'a 
b,  '^Idil  {al-Makrlzr,  al-^ttru^%  ed.  Shayyal,  Cairo 

1967,  i,  156-  Ibn  al-Daw^lrf,  AhfiiC  ai-duroTj  ed.  al- 
Munaditijid,  Cairo  1961,  6,  46-8).  Individuals  with 
the  tribal  nista  are  mentioned  in  northern  Syria  and 
in  Persia.  Thus  under  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  the  great 
commander  Ibn  Ra^hlk  was  attacked  with  a lance 
and  killed  by  Ibn  Yazrd  al-ShaybanT  (Canaid,  Say/ ai- 
Dauia.  Algiers  1934,  400).  The  tribe  is  men- 

tioned with  other  l^ysl  ones  with  whom  it  acted  in 
common.  Thus  Muslim  b^  Kuray^,  the  "Ukaylid  amir 
of  Mawsil  and  Aleppo,  wishing  to  attack  the  Sal^iuk 
Tutu^  at  Damascus,  gathered  around  him  the  tribes 
of  Numayr,  ^U^ayl  and  Shayb^.  as  well  as  the  Kurds 
and  Mam^Uda  (Ibn  al-KalSnisI,  Dima^k^ 

ed.  Amedroz,  1 1 4;  Ibn  al-^Adim,  Tir’rf'M  i/alabi  ed. 
al-Dahhan,  Damascus  1954,  ii,  80), 

After  the  5th/llth  century,  the  tribe  of  ^aybin 
as  such  is  less  often  mentioned,  and  it  b difficult  to 
follow  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  thb  highly-fragmented 
group.  The  last  mention  of  it  in  the  index  to  Ibn  aJ- 
Athfr  stems  from  501/1  107-8,  when  85  warriors  from 
^ayban  were  killed  at  the  side  of  Sadaka  b.  Mazyad 
al-Asadf  in  lower  *Ir^  (Ji3j7!i4  X,  448). 

The  Arab  Banu  Sb^yban  should  not,  of  course,  be 
confused  with  the  ^ibanids  or  Shavbanids  of 

GentiaJ  Asia,  descendants  of  the  Mongol  prince  Shlban 
b.  Djo^i  b.  Gingiz  Khan. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article^  See  also  the 
various  arts,  in  this  Encyclopaedia  on  the  %farious  al- 
ShavbSrirs.  No  diachronic  study  of  the  history  of  the 
tribe  seems  to  have  been  attempted,  one  going  be- 
yond the  simple  listing  of  a restricted  number  of  pieces 
of  information  concerning  the  Shavban:  such  a work 
would  be  valuable  for  our  knowledge  of  die  acctil- 


turadon,  and  then  integration,  of  the  nomadic  Arabs 

within  the  conquered  lands.  (Th,  Bianql^is) 
al-SHAYBANX  AaO  'Aed  Aixah  Mohammad  a.  al- 
Hasan b.  Farhad, j urisi  of  the  Hanafi  school  [see 
al-hanafivyaJ  of  the  very  highest  eminence,  immedi- 
ate disciple  of  AbO  Hantfa  and  of  AbCi  VQsuf 

I.  Biography 

Usually  called  “Muhamnvad  b.  aJ-Hasan^',  or  sim- 
ply “Muhammad^',  in  classical  judici^  literature,  aJ- 
^aybanT  was  the  scion  of  a prosperous  family,  mawla^ 
of  the  Banu  Shavban.  originally  from  Harasta  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Umayyad 
dynasty  that  the  father  of  Muhammad  b.  aJ-Hasan, 
a soldier,  emigrated  to  ^Irak  and  settled  in  Wisit, 
where  Muhammad  was  bom  in  132/750-  it  was  in 
Kufa,  the  home  town  of  Abu  Hanifa,  that  the  latter 
grew  up. 

Attracted  at  a very  early  age  to  the  ^‘quest  for 
knowledge”^  rather  than  to  a military  career,  according 
to  the  biographers  (see,  c.g.,  al-Qbahabi  [d.  748/1347], 
Mandkib  al-imh.m  Abi  wa^mhibayhi  Ab^  TUsuf  wa~ 

Muhammad  b.  al-Hasany  Cairo  n.d.  49-60),  al-Shavbanl 
studied  in  Kufa  as  a pupil  of  Abu  Hanifa  himself  for 
a period  of  time  which  must  have  been  short  (two 
years  according  to  al-Shir^T.  labakM  al-JiikahS'y  Beirut 
n.d.  142),  since  the  latter  died  in  150/767  when  al- 
Shaybanl  was  barely  eighteen  years  old.  In  fact,  it 
was  mosdy  as  a result  of  study  with  his  senior,  Ab0 
Yusuf,  the  leading  disciple  of  Abu  Hanifa,  that  aJ- 
gbaybanf  became,  at  a very  early  age,  a jurist  whose 
increasing  renown  was  soon  to  arouse  the  resentment 
of  his  master.  In  Kufa,  al-^aybanl  had  other  teach- 
ers as  well,  including  Sufyan  al-Thawrf  and  al-AwzaT 
[^ .£)£?.],  with  whom  he  trained  as  a tradittonist 
{muhaddiibi).  At  an  unknown  date,  he  abo  visited 
Medina,  staying  there  two  or  three  years  (ai-Kadf 
'lyad,  Tartib  at-madSnk^  Rabat  1983,  i,  171),  in  order 
to  study  with  Malik  b.  Anas  [j.if.];  he  transmitted  a 
version  of  the  latter’s  MuwaUa^^  with  the  addition  of 
his  own  annotations  and  commentary  (last  dated  edi- 
tion, Beirut  1984). 

At  twenty  years  old,  al-^aybanf  was  already  teach- 
ing in  one  of  the  mosques  of  Kufa  where  his  prowess 
as  an  orator  (he  was  reckoned  a particularly  fine  expo- 
nent  of  the  Arabic  language),  as  a traditionist  and  as 
an  expert  in  religious  law  “proved  by  the  method  of 
ray  attracted  numerous  students  to  him. 

While  a resident  in  Baghdad.  al-Shayblnl  was 
appointed  judge  (ka^)  of  al-Rakka  by  Harun  al-Rashld 
with  whom,  in  the  light  of  various  episodes  recounted 
by  the  biographers,  hb  relations  were  not  always 
amicable  (al-ShaybanI  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  his 
position  and  also,  it  seems,  of  himself),  although  he 
remained  an  influential  member  of  hb  entourage  until 
he  was  relieved  of  hts  duties,  probably  ca.  187/803, 
and  returned  to  Baghdid,  where  he  resumed  his  edu- 
cational activities.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his 
teaching  exerted  the  widest  influence,  over,  in  par- 
ticular, the  most  presti^ous  of  his  pupib,  Muhammad 
b.  Idris  al-Shafi'f  who  was  later  to  compose  a 

refutation  addressed  to  him  (the  K.  at-Radd  ^ald  Muhnon- 
mad  b.  al-Hasan^  in  K.  ai-Umm^  Cairo  1906, 

303)  while  retaining  immense  admiration  for  him. 
Another  of  his  leading  pupils  was  *lsa  b.  Aban  (d.  22 1 / 
836).  Among  hb  other,  lesser-known  disciples  were 
Ibr^Tm  b.  Rustam  al-MarwazI  (d.  211/826),  Ahmad 
b.  Hafs  al-KabIr  (d.  217/832),  b.  Ayyu'b  al- 

Balkbr  (d.  205/820,  215  or  220),  Musa  b.  Na^r  al- 
R^T  (d.  ?),  etc.  (for  a list  of  scholars  who  transmitted 
traditions  (^odlt^)  according  to  al-gh^yb^Ij  sec  al- 
Qbahabl,  op,  cit.,  50). 
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Muijajnmad  b.  ai-Hasai^  al-Shayb5nT  died^  either 
in  187/803  or.  which  is  more  likely,  in  189/805, 
according  to  the^biographers,  in  tChurasln  {at  Ranbu- 
wayh  or  at  Rayy),  where  Haron  al-Rash^d  had  taken 
him  as  part  of  his  entourage,  having  reinstated  him 
in  his  judicial  position.  He  died  on  the  same  day  and 
in  the  same  place  as  the  eminent  grammarian  and 
philologist  leading  HSxun  al-Ra^hid  to  remark 

that  he  had  buried  Jikk  and  grammar  side  by  side. 

n,  Hii  work  and  thaught 

(a)  The  body  of  work,  almost  all  of  it  preserved 
and  published,  which  is  attributed  to  Muhammad  b. 
ai-H^san  al-^aybini,  enormous.  But,  as  has  recendy 
been  shown  by  N.  Calder  {Studk^s  in  earfy  Mmim  jutispnt- 
den^t^  Oxford  1993,  39-66),  extreme  caution  is  required, 
concerning  not  so  much  the  authenticity  of  this  attri- 
budon  but  rather  the  precise  nature  of  the  latter.  At 
that  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  nodon 
of  a “book*^  having  a single  and  identified  author, 
did  not  exist  in  erudite  circles:  a certain  disciple  would 
collect  the  teachings  of  one  or  another  scholar  which 
he  eventually  committed  to  writing,  accornpanied  by 
his  own  embellishments  or  commentary;  this  compi- 
lation would  then  be  handed  down  from  disciple  to 
disciple,  each  in  turn  adding  his  own  commentary, 
until  a final  version  came  into  being,  and  was  attrib- 
uted to  an  ancient  authority. 

Since  in  the  HanafT  school,  as  it  developed  during 
the  classical  period,  Muhammad  b.  al- Hasan  was  seen 
to  be  accorded  the  role  of  the  one  who  set  down  in 
writing  the  of  the  first  Hanafis,  (principally  Abu 
Hanlfa,  Abu  Yusuf  and  himself),  it  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult to  make  sense  of  his  bibliography.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  example,  that  the  treatise  on  jiXA  currently 
published  under  the  title  of  littdit  al-A^l  (ed.  al-Afghtor, 
Haydar^bad  1966-72,  and  Beirut  1990;  partial  Gcr. 
tr,  Wiendensohlcr,  Mdt^(  btim  Kauf  na^A  islamischtm 
Rethij  WaJldorf- Hessen  I960;  separate  edition  of  the 
if.  ai-Bujfu*  wa  i-salam  by  Ch.  Chehata,  Cairo  1954), 
which  i$  also  known  by  the  name  of  al-Mabsu^t  and 
which  is  attributed  to  al-ShaybIni,  is  in  fact  a com- 
pilation of  forty-seven  short  texts  on  Ji^A,  considerably 
adapted  over  the  years,  which  Ibn  al-Nadim  (d.  385/ 
995),  an  early  bibliographer,  attributed  to  him  in  his 
renowned  Fihrijt  (Beirut  1978,  287-3).  The  K ai-A^i 
played  a vital  role  in  the  HanafT  ma^hab^  to  such  an 
extent  that,  according  to  some  of  its  leading  scholars, 
for  a HanafT  jurist  it  was  sufTicient  to  memorise  it 
for  being  considered  a mu^l^tahid  (al^lmam  ^Umar  b. 
^Abd  al-*Azrz,  ^arh  Adah  al-k&d^  it  Abt  Bah 

Ahmad  b.  T/mnr  al-khasst^j  Beirut  1994,  19). 

Besides  this  collection  of  opuscula,  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  practical  law  and  assembled  into  a 
single  whole,  al-^aybi.ni'  ia  also  the  author,  again 
according  to  Ibn  al-NadTm  and  later  biographers,  of 
various  works,  including  the  A"  al-i^dmi^  al-kabir 
(Haydarabad  1936),  K.  al-Qidmf  al-sa^tr  (pubL  in  the 
margins  of  the  K.  of  Abu  Yusuf,  Bulak 

1884,  Ijahore  1909;  partial  Ger.  tr.  by  1.  Dimitroff 
In  MSOS,  xi/2  [190^],  60-206),  the  K.  al-Siym  al-kabtr 
(publ.  with  the  commentary  of  al-SarakhsL  Haydarabad 
1916>-17  and  Cairo  1957)  and  the  K.  al  Si^r 
tr.  M.  Khadduri,  "Tht  hiamk  ktw  of  aotionr,  Baltimore 
1966.  The  K.  ai-A$ly  the  four  works  mentioned  above 
and  ai-^^dai  belong,  according  to  a classiiicadon 
established  by  the  HanafT  biographers,  to  the  ^Air  a/- 
riwdjya  of  the  school,  in  the  sense  that  their  trans- 
mission, from  the  origin,  was  supposed  to  be  faultless, 
uninterrupted  and  substantially  attested. 

According  to  the  same  biographers,  other  texts 
attributed  to  al-§haybanl  did  not  enjoy  the  same  sta- 


tus in  terms  of  the  quality  of  their  transmission,  vrith 
the  result  that  their  cuixent  content  was  considered 
dubious  (a  remark  in  £aet  applicable,  from  a view- 
point of  contemporary  criticism,  as  has  been  observed 
above,  to  the  entire  corpus  of  al-Sb^^ybSnT).  Among 
the  published  works  attributed  to  al-ShaybanT  and  abo 
worth  mentioning,  besides  the  revision  of  the 
of  M^k  already  noted,  are  the  A!  a£-Ai^dr  (Lahore 
1910  and  cd.  al-Afgh^^^T  Beirut  1993  with  an  excel- 
le  nt  in  trod  *) , the  A",  af-  ah  I ai-MatBrta 

(Haydarabad  1963-71),  the  AT  al-Makhan^  fi 
(ed.  Schacht,  Leipzig  1930,  repr.  Hddesheim  1968) 
and  aMma/f  (Haydarabad  1941).  For  more  details 
regarding  the  work  of  al-Shayb5nr,  editions  and  the 
innumerable  commentaries  which  it  generated,  see 
Sez^n,  GAS^  i,  421-33, 

Since  Abu  Hanifa  himself  wrote  nothing  on  ihc 
subject  of  Jikkj  and  since  Abu  Yusuf  apparently  left 
behind  only  a very  few  texts,  it  is  essentially  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  work  attributed  to  al-ShaybSnT 
(and,  to  a lesser  extent,  that  of  al-§liafi*i)  that  the 
judicial  opinions  developed  by  and  around  Abu  Hs^nlfa 
(and  more  generally,  in  the  legal  circles  of  Kufa)  can, 
with  a reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  be  known.  This 
explains  why  E.  Sachau,  and  other  orientalists  who 
shared  his  assessment,  considered  that  al-Shaybanf  had 
played  a decisive  role,  more  important  even  than  those 
of  Abu  H^ttffa  and  Abfl  Yfisuf,  in  formulating  the 
doctrines  of  the  HanafT  school  and,  more  generally, 
of  Islamic  law  (Sachau  in  SBWAIV,  pkU-hisL  CA.,  Ixv, 
723).  This  appraisal  b,  however,  perhaps  excessive, 
for  two  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  as  explained  above, 
al-Shaybani  cannot  really  be  considered  in  anything 
other  than  a remote  sense  the  real  author  of  the  cor- 
pus attributed  to  him;  on  the  other,  the  vocation  of 
Jikb  was  originally  supposed  to  be,  and  to  remain,  an 
orally  transmitted  discipline.  It  was  probably  only  at 
the  lime  when  JikA  definitively  lost  this  quality,  and 
its  preferred  mode  of  transmission  became  the  writ- 
ten form,  that  al-Shaybanl  was  to  have  this  monu- 
mental and  systematic  corpus,  originally  fragmentary 
and  definitely  far  less  voluminous,  attributed  to  him 
by  the  later  HanalTs  (the  same  thing  occurred  within 
the  confines  of  the  ^afi^i  school  in  respect  of  the 
A"  a!-Umm  attributed  to  al-ShafiT)  and  in  this  regard, 
the  role  of  the  great  HanafT  al-SaraJ&hsT  (d.  499/1097 
[^.p.],  i,e,  three  centuries  after  al-Sbaybani)  seems  to 
have  been  definitive.  Furthermore,  so  far  as  the  HanafT 
biographers  are  concerned,  al- Shay  ban!  invariably 
occupies  only  the  third  rank,  after  AbCi  Hanlfa  and 
Abu  Yusuf,  in  the  hierarchy  of  authorities  of  the 
school, 

(b)  The  thought  of  al-^aybS.nf,  as  has  been  shown 
by  J.  Schacht  (7A^  ^ AfuAarnmaiiin  jufispTiideTicef 

Oxford  1979,  396-10,  and  An  intraductioji  to  hiwnk 
Oxford  1 964,  45)  represents  considerable  progress  in 
relation  to  that  of  his  two  masters  m Kofa,  Abu 
Hanifa  and  Abu  Yusuf,  and  in  many  respects  it  pre- 
figures the  rift  between  the  schools,  dominant  at  that 
time,  known  as  “local’’,  and  the  “personal”  schools 
which  were  to  succeed  them,  as  reflected  m the  work 
of  his  pupil  al-ShafiT.  In  this  regard,  it  is  tekvant 
note  that,  in  addition  to  texts  of  practical  law,  ai- 
^aybtnf  seems  abo  to  be  the  author  of  a small 
number  of  writings  on  topics  of  legal  theory  ai- 

^h  3,  AT  al-my,  a AT  al-Istihsdn  and  a 

AT  Usui  ai~^h  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  Fdirist  of 
Ibn  al-Naditn  fFakhr  al-lslam  al-Bazdawi  also  attributes 
to  him  a AT  Adah  al-kadf^  to  which  he  refers  in  U^Qi 
al-Bazdam,  ed.  with  al-Bukh^i’s  commentaiy  Ka^ 
ai-asrdr^  Beirut  1991,  i,  59-60).  Study  of  the  classical 
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literattire  of  usui  al-^/ikh,  which  often  dr^w$  attention  | 
to  opimons  of  al^haybanrt  tends  to  confirm  the  impres-  j 
sion  that  he  was  also  a theorist  of  Jikfi  (see,  e^g.  al-  ] 
Lamighl,  Kttdb  Jt  U^ui  ai-J^h,  Beirut  1995,  index). 

As  recounted  by  a classic  of  FJanafi  Literature  of  | 
u^ul  {Usui  al-Bazdawz^  59*61),  the  doctrine  of  al- 

SaaybanT  relating  to  the  respective  roles  of  'Veason- 
ing"  {ray)  and  of  tradition  {Aadiib)  in  the  elaboration 
of  Jikh^  a doctrine  which  firmly  insists  on  their  nec- 
essary complementarity  {Id  yastakfmu  al-hadtth  illd  bi 
*i-ray  wa-ld  jrastakltnu  illd  hi  seems  to 

be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  which  he  effec- 
dvely  formulated  and  which  Schacht  has  successfully 
analysed,  comparing  it  with  that  of  his  predecessors. 
On  the  one  hand,  al-Shayfaanf  takes  care  to  justify 
his  legal  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  traditions  traced 
back  either  to  the  Prophet,  or  to  other  authorities 
(where  necessary,  he  feels  free  to  quarrel  with  the  lat^ 
ter);  thus  *foe  fills  his  books  with  (al-Ba:tdawr, 

61).  He  appears  in  this  context  to  stand  apart  from 
other  jurists  of  Kflfa,  and  from  AbQ  YOsuf  in  par- 
ticular^ in  according,  in  a non-systematic  manner,  pri- 
ority to  traditions  attributed  to  the  Prophet  over  those 
of  the  Companions  {aiSitiidba  It  is  known  that 

al-Shafi*r>  for  his  part,  was  to  accord  probative  worth 
to  Prophetic  traditions  exclusively;  on  this  point  also, 
al-Shavb5.nr  gives  the  appearance  of  being  the  initia- 
tor of  ^afi'^r-like  theses  (Schacht,  Origms,  27-34).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  judicial  reasoning,  the  ray  of  al- 
^ayb&nr,  is  considerably  more  rigorous  and  system- 
atic than  was  that  of  Abu  Hanifa,  Abu  Yusuf  or 
Malik.  In  a word,  he  tends  to  associate  himself  with 
the  strict  “analogical  reasoning”  {iiiyds  [^*c.]),  of  which 
a]-Shafi*r  was  to  give,  in  the  Risdia^  the  first  formal 
theorisation  available  to  modem  scholarship.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  in  his  Al  I^tihdd  which  is  unfor- 

tunately lost,  al-ShaybSni  had  preceded  him  in  this 
project. 

In  theological  matters,  al-Shahrastanf  (d.  548/1163 
[^.^r.])  and  other  heresiographers  assert  that,  following 
the  example  of  AbQ  AbQ  YOsuf,  al-ghayb^r 

adhered  to  the  Murdji*!  doctrine  {Liari  des  reii- 

giem  it  des  seeies,  tr.  D.  Gimarct  and  G.  Monnot,  Lou- 
vain 1986,  i,  433;  on  the  very  close  relations  between 
Hanafism  and  Mui^i'ism,  in  which  al-ShaybanF  is 
just  one  of  the  participating  players,  see  W.  Madelung 
in  hi,  fix  [1982],  32-39).  A Credo  {^Aklda],  preserved 
in  manuscript  form,  is  attributed  to  him,  but  not  one 
of  his  biographers  mentions  its  existence. 

BibtiogTdphy^^  In  addition  to  the  references  in 
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shr  (d,  775/1373),  ai-QowahiT  al-mudyjfa  Ji  ^bakdt 
ai-kati^jrya^  Cairo  1993,  iii,  122-7;  Ibn  Kutlubu^a 
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Delhi  1994,  index;  B.  Johansen,  The  hlat^  iaw  on 
land  tax  and  reni,  London  1988;  Y.  Meron,  The  devel- 
opment of  legal  thought  m Hojufi  texts,  in  SI,  xxx  (1969); 

Schacht,  op.  a/.;  A.L.  Udovatch,  Parpiership  and  prq^ 
in  medisml  Isimtt,  Princeton  1970. 

More  exhaustive  and  annotated  bibliography  in 
Schacht,  Introihictiion,  215-18,  to  be  completed  by 
consulting  L.  al-Zwaini  and  R.  Pete  is,  A bibko^a- 
phy  if  hhmk  law,  1980-1993,  Leiden  1994. 

(E.  Chaumont) 

AL-SHAYBANf,  AbO  *Amr  Ish^  b,  MntAit,  lexi^ 
cographer  belonging  to  the  Kufan  school, 
who  is  often  quoted  under  his  Imnya  AbQ  'Amr.  He 
was  probably  bom  somewhere  around  120/738  in 
Kofa  and  lived  to  a very  great  age.  The  biographies 
mention  several  years  as  his  date  of  death,  but  the 
most  probable  date  of  death  is  2 1 3/828  [Diem,  Das 
I^tdb  id-gtm,  10).  According  to  a report  in  Ibn  al- 
AnbaxF  iffufia,  58,  1.  II),  his  mother  was  a Naba^F 
and  he  knew  some  other  language.  His  foreign  descent 
is  confirmed  by  a remark  in  Ibn  KhalHkan  (i,  201* 

1.  6)  who  says  that  he  was  a mawld.  It  is  not  certain 
whence  his  nidfa  ash-ShaybanI  was  derived;  accord- 
ing to  most  sources,  he  received  this  nisba  because  he 
educated  the  sons  of  some  members  of  the  Banu 
Shay ban. 

Al-ShaybanT  was  trained  in  grammar  and  lexicog- 
raphy, as  well  as  his  teacher  in  poetry  was  al- 

Mufaddal  al-Dabbr  [?.«.].  In  his  theologicaJ  opinions 
he  may  have  been  a Mu'taailT;  in  a report  in  Y^ut 
vi,  84)  he  is  said  to  have  maintained  that 
the  Kurkin  was  created.  Among  his  pupils  were  the 
lexicographers  Ibn  al-SikkJt  and  Abu  ""Ubayd  [^.c».] 
and  the  traditionist  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  who  quotes 
him  as  a source  in  his  Muxaad.  Hb  fame  rests  mainly 
on  hb  qualities  as  a collector  of  poetry.  He  b reported 
to  have  collected  the  Swans  of  more  than  eighty  tribes, 
which  have  not  been  preserved.  Both  his  son  *Amr 
and  his  grandson  Muhammad  b.  *Amr  transmitted 
lexical  explanations  to  poems  from  him.  In  the  Kufan 
line,  the  transmission  through  his  grandson  to  Abu 
Muhammad  b.  Yahya.  al-Marwa^T  (d.  298/910)  was 
preserved  in  the  Mas^dlis  Thdlab  (e.g.,  i,  137;  ii,  479* 

485)  as  a later  addition  to  the  manuscript. 

Abu  *Ajnr  was  the  author  of  several  lexicographi- 
cal treatises,  most  of  them  dealing  with  specialised 
semantic  domains,  such  as  the  terminology  of  human 
anatomy  {^aik  al-insdd^  and  that  of  cameb  and  horses. 

He  is  also  said  to  have  written  a book  called  al- 
Nawddir  and  a collection  of  rare  expressions  from  the 
{^ailb  al-hadltHi  (cf,  Sezgin,  G45,  viii,  121-3). 

The  only  work  that  has  been  preserved  is  his  K.  al- 
i^tm  (in  some  sources  called  K.  al-La^di  or  K.  al- 
according  to  others  these  are  independent 
books).  This  book  was  transmitted  mainly  by  two  lex- 
icographers, aJ-Sukkarf  and  Abu  Musa  al-IJamid 
(d-  305/918),  a pupil  of  the  Kufan  grammarian 
Tba^lab.  Both  recensions  seem  to  have  been  used  in 
the  unique  Escorial  manuscript  (no.  572;  for  a descrip- 
don  of  th«  maimoript  ««  Diom,  12-14).  ^egL  ^dar.COm 
In  the  A.  each  chapter  contams  words  be- 

ginning with  the  same  radical,  without  further  crite- 
ria of  division.  There  is  a large  amount  of  associationi 
within  each  chapter,  so  that  even  words  beginning 
with  different  radicals  are  quoted  when  the  context 
leads  him  to  do  so.  Unlike  his  contemporary  aJ-Khalil 
he  followed  the  usual  alphabetical  order  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet  rather  than  a phonetic  order.  Earlier 
investigators,  who  did  not  have  the  possibility  of  study- 
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ing  the  entire  treatise,  believed  that  the  reason  for  its 
name  is  that  the  dicdofiary  stops  with  the  letter 
but  Diem’s  analysis  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  since  the  Escorial  manuscript  contains  the  entire 
alphabet.  The  reason  for  its  being  called  thus  cannot 
be  that  the  book  started  with  the  letter  cither, 

since  the  Escorial  manuscript  starts  with  the  letter 
hamza.  The  reason  for  the  name  must  have  been 
unclear  from  an  early  date  onwards,  since  the  biog^ 
raphers  were  puz^sled  by  this  quesdon,  too.  Al-Suyutr, 
for  instance,  mendons  that  he  believed  for  some  dme 
that  the  book  was  called  thus  because  it  started  with 
the  letter  but  then  he  saw  a manuscript  in  which 
the  first  letter  was  the  hiimza.  According  to  the  cjtpla- 
nadon  in  the  Kdmus^  the  word  was  a substan- 

tive with  the  alleged  meaning  of  dihd^  ^^brocade’’. 

It  is  not  unlikcLy  that  the  treatise  as  we  have  it  is 
an  unfinished  version.  From  the  biographicaJ  litera- 
ture we  know  that  Abu  'Amr  did  not  transmit  the 
book  to  any  of  his  pupils,  possibly  because  he  intended 
to  revise  it  thorou^Iy,  but  never  got  around  to  doing 
so.  In  its  present  form  the  dassificadon  and  analysis 
of  the  woi^s  is  rather  confused.  Not  only  is  there  no 
apparent  order  in  each  chapter,  but  within  each  lemma 
the  inform  adon  is  given  haphazardly. 

The  main  corpus  for  his  collection  of  words  was 
probably  his  own  coUecdon  of  Djahilf  poetry.  Within 
each  lemma  he  quotes  systemadcaUy  and  in  a fixed 
order  from  17  dilTerent  ^wdns.  The  total  number  of 
poetic  lines  quoted  is  about  4,300  as  against  only  two 
verges  From  the  ^ur^an  (Diem,  60)*  Krenkow’s  eval- 
uadon  of  the  book  as  a prime  source  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  pre-Islamic  dialects  U not  confirmed  by  the 
later  ati^ysis  made  by  Diem  (74-7),  since  his  only 
contribudon  to  the  study  of  the  high^t  is  a small  num- 
ber of  lexical  items.  In  general,  al-ghaybgmr  does  not 
elaborate  on  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  he  dis- 
cusses only  rare  words  that  apparently  occurred  in 
his  collection. 

Although  quota  dons  from  the  Jf  are  found 

in  all  the  major  dictionaries,  including  the  ^dmus  and 
the  Td^  al-arus,  most  later  lexicographers  did  not 
know  the  work  first  hand,  but  quoted  it  through  Ibn 
al-Sikklt’s  l^tdh  ^l-manfik  (Diem,  118-9),  In  the  Usdn 
al-'^Amb  he  is  not  one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted 
authorities,  but  sdil  the  index  to  the  Usdn  mendons 
him  92  times.  For  some  of  the  ^awdfiid^  the  K.  dl- 
remains  the  only  available  source. 

AJ-Sbaybani  is  almost  never  quoted  on  grammati- 
cal doctrine,  but  Abu  Hayyan  has  a quotation  from 
his  K at-Fwahy  which  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  else, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  priority  of  the  agent  over 
the  object  in  syntactic  terms  305,  cf  538, 

668,  about  morphology).  Elsewhere  {ManJia^^  405, 
L 32),  the  same  author  reports  a syntactic  opinion 
from  al-Shayb5or  which  had  been  transmitted  from 
him  by  the  grammarian  al-Akhfash. 

Bibii&gTapkjy:  Brockelmann,  i,  116;  Krenkow,  in 
£J'  S.V.;  Setgin,  viii,  121-3;  Suyufr  i,  439- 

40;  Ibn  al-Anbari,  Mizha^  ed.  Amer,  Stockholm 
1963,  36-0;  Ibn  lOialUkaii,  i,  20  b2;  Ibn 

al-Nadfm,  Fthrisly  68;  Yakut,  ed.  Cairo,  vi, 

77-84;  Kiftr,  Inbdh,  ed*  M.A.  Ibrahtm,  Cairo  195(V 
73,  i,  221-9;  Zubaydl,  Thbakdi  di-nakwijfylfi  wd 
H-ttig^awijfyin,  ed.  Ibrahim,  Cairo  1984,  204;  Abu 
’i-Tayyib,  MardtU>  al-na^wi^n^  ed.  Ibrahlin,  Cairo 
1954,  91-2;  Abu  Hayyan  al-AndalusI,  Ta^hkirat  al- 
TSikdi^  ed.  'A,  ^Abd  al-Raliman,  Beirut  1986;  idem, 
Mar^a^  ai-sdlik  ild  Ayij^at  Ibn  ed*  S.  GJazer, 

New  Haven  1947;  Md^alis  ed.  *A.M. 

Haruit,  Cairo  n.d.;  W.  Diem,  Dm  ^tdb  ai-gim  dcs 


Abu  Amr  m-^MnL  Ein  zur  atabisekm  Lexi- 

kagrap/ii^^  diss.,  Univ-  of  Munich  1968;  J.A.  Haywood, 

Arabic  iexkograpf^.  Its  aiid  plsc?  in  iV  general 

histos^  ^ Icxka^aphyy  Leiden  *1965,  92-7. 

(K.  Versteeoh) 

SHAYBANI.  AbO  Nasr  Fati!  AjxAh  19  th 

century  Persian  poet,  bom  around  1241/1825  in 
Kashin,  died  20  Ra^iab  1300/1  March  1891. 

He  came  from  a noble  family  claiming  descent 
from  the  $hayblnr  tribe,  from  which  he  took  his  pen 
name.  His  grandfather  held  the  governorship  of  Na- 
tanz,  Ka^an,  Djawshakan  and  Kum  during  A^a 
Muhammad  reign  (1193-1212/1779-97),  whUst 

his  father,  Muhammad  Kazjm  Khln.  was  employed 
under  Muhammad  Shah  (r.  1250-64/1779-97)  and 
later  served  a&  financial  agent  of  the  governor-general 
of  Kashan  and  Hamadan,  In  accordance  with  the 
family  tradition,  Shayblnf  also  was  iden  tided  with  the 
court  and  government,  early  having  access  to  the  court 
of  Muhammad  ^ah  and  acting  as  companion  in 
attendance  to  the  heir-apparent  (afterwards  Nisir  al- 
Dm  Shah,  r.  1264-1313/1848-96).  In  later  years  he 
was  involved  from  time  to  time  in  important  ofrictaJ 
assignments.  However,  despite  hb  official  preoccupa- 
tions, he  was  essentially  a private  individual  seeking 
a life  of  seclujion.  Consequently,  he  resigned  from  public 
affairs  and  went  to  Uve  on  his  estates*  He  finally  de- 
cided to  settle  down  in  Tehran  and  died  there. 

§haybanfs  attachment  to  Sufism,  and  the  intiiience 
it  had  on  his  poetic  outlook,  may  be  discerned  in  the 
introspective  trend  often  depicted  in  his  verse*  As  a 
writer,  he  was  competent  in  both  prose  and  poetry. 

Included  among  his  representative  writings  are  his 
prose  and  verse  durar  '‘A  casket  of  pearls*’,  and 

collection  of  odes  Fatb  u ""Victory  and  triumph”. 

His  major  prose  work  is  the  Makdldt-i  ^a^bdniy  which 
is  autobiographical  in  nature,  and  was  composed  in 
1273/1856-7, 

Shaybani’s  poetic  career  spanned  over  a period  of 
some  fifty  years,  from  the  last  part  of  Mubamrnad 
Shah’s  reign  to  about  the  end  of  Na^ir  al-Dm  Shah’s 
time.  His  output  comprises  ka^das^ 
kii^as  and  dd-baytls.  A selection  of  his  verse,  probably 
prepared  by  the  poet^  was  published  in  Istanbul  In 
1308-9/1899-1,  His  style  of  writing  follows  the  trend 
of  the  old  masters,  such  as  Rudakl  and  Farruklil 
and  may  be  identified  with  the  Khur^anT 
school  of  Persian  poetry.  He  is  among  the  leading 
poets  of  the  Ks^ar  period  who  revolted  success- 
fully against  the  predominance  of  the  “Indian  style” 

(sahk-i  Hindi  and  strove  for  a “return”  {bdzg^t} 

to  early  indigenous  forms.  However,  the  real  contri- 
l bution  of  Shaybanf’s  verse  must  be  sought  in  the 
I choice  of  his  subject  and  the  mood  of  his  poetry.  He 
j was  perhaps  the  first  poet  to  criticise  openly  in  sev- 
j eral  of  his  poems  the  decadent  state  of  contempor- 
ary society  and  politics^ — a theme  that  was  to  become 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Persian  poets  in  the  post- 
ConstiturionaJ  period.  Moreover,  his  verse  often  re- 
flected a subjective  element  that  was  new  to  native 
literary  tradition,  and  evoked  certain  parallels  with  the 
pessimism  and  uhra-realbm  in  the  European  litera-^  mm 
ture  produced  during  the  second  half  of  the  nine-" 
teenth  century  (see  R.  Levy,  Persian  Ulerature^  London 
1948,  99). 

Bibli&grapkj:  Rida  Kull  Khan  HidSyat, 
ai-j!^ahd\  ii/2,  ed,  Mazihir  Musafl^,  Tehran  1 349/ 

1961;  Sayyid  Ahmad  Diwan  BegT  Shlr^T,  Hadikai 
al-i^u'arS^^  ii,  ed.  "Abd  al-Husayn  NawaT,  Tehran 
1365/1986;  Muhammad  Ma^^um  ShFrazr  (“Ma%um 
"All  Sh^h”),  Tord^ik  al-kakd^ik,  iii,  ed.  Muhammad 
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^ja'far  Mahi^jub,  Tehran  (?)  n*d,;  Mrrxa 
mad  *Alr  (Mu^alilm  Habibabadi),  MakaHm  al-d^dr, 
iVj  Isfahan  1352/1973;  Fihrishi  kutub-i  khaffl-jfi 
Kitdbklidnit-yi  S&md-yi  Millie  iii,  Tehran 

1318-21/1939-42,  518-20;  Kasim  Gham,  Fath  AiMh 
F&dn  ^i^bdm,  in  Yddda^t-ha-yi  Duktar  ^dsitn  Ghanl^ 
X,  London  1983,  152-7  (publ.  originally  in  Ayanda^ 
iii/1  [1323/1944],  30-4);  Muhammad  Kaiwlnl, 
Wqfq^Si-i  ma‘d^n,  in  Td<^r^  v/3  (December  1948), 
96-8;  Muhamntad  MuTn,  Far/uu^-i  Farsi,  i,  Tehran 
1371/1992;  J.  Rypka  H atii^  Hisdriy  iff  Iranian  /«lgr- 
aiargj  Dordrecht  1968;  Yal^ya  Aryanpur,  Saba  td 
Mmd,  i,  Tehran  1350/1971. 

(Munibur  Rakmam) 

Ai.- SHAYBANI,  IbrahTm  b,  MtJHAMMAH,  Abu  *1-Yusf 
al-Kayrawani  ai-Riyiji|F  mathemaddan^'  (223-298/ 
838-91  I),  adit  and  author  of  rasd^ii. 

He  was;  bom  in  Bagdad,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  before  malting  his  way  to  IfrUdya  in  261/874 
during  the  reign  of  the  Aghlabid  amir  Ibrahim  b. 
Ahmad  al-Aghlab  (261-90/874-902).  Unfortunately,  lit- 
tle i$  known  concerning  the  life  in  Baghdad  of  this 
probfic  letter  writer  and  poet.  Besides  the  valuable 
information  regarding  him  supplied  by  Ibn  al-Abb^ 
in  his  Fakmiia  (i,  ardcle  454,  p.  174),  stating  that  al- 
SjiaybSni  was  the  disdple  and  friend  of  writers  such 
as  al-Djahiz.  al-Mubarrad  and  Ibn  Kutayba,  and  of 
the  poets  Di'^bil,  Abu  Tamtnam  and  al-Buhturr,  sub- 
slandal  evidence  concerning  his  life  in  the  East  is 
lacking.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  life  in  Ifrl^ya, 
which  began  in  261/874  when  he  w^  38  years  old. 
Al-S]3a.ybanr  settled  in  Aghlabid  IfrTHya  after  wan- 
derings which  took  him  as  far  as  Spain.  He  was 
received  at  I^yrawan  by  the  three  last  Aghlabid  mmm, 
including  Ziy^dat  AllSh  III  (290-6/902-9),  who  treated 
him  with  lavish  generosity  and  entrusted  to  him  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Bayt  al-tBkma.  It  is  again  Ibn 
al-Abb^  who  states  that  this  epistolary  writer  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Bayt  al-Ifikma  during  the  reign  of 
Ziyidat  Allah  ((5^.  otf.,  174).  Al-^aybanr  was  oppor- 
tunist enough  to  turn  away  from  his  Aghlabid  patrons 
just  before  their  deposition,  in  a bloodless  coup,  by 
the  Fapmids  (296-362/909-73),  and  what  is  more,  he 
composed  panegyrics  in  honour  of  the  caliph  al-Mahdf 
(297-322/910-34);  as  a reward,  he  retained  his  post 
at  the  head  of  the  above-men doned  establishment  until 
298/9 1 1 , die  date  of  his  death  at  l^^yraw^n. 

Ibrahim  aJ-ShaybanI  was  a talented  writer  and  a 
Brst-rate  schoiar,  seeking  to  combine  the  pertinence 
of  ideas  and  Bexibility  and  elegance  of  expression  with 
the  rigour  of  the  language.  In  fact,  he  established 
himself  as  a master  of  the  epistolary  genre  on  account 
of  his  flowing  style,  his  pure  language  and  his  zest. 
The  few  biographical  sources  which  mention  him 
attribute  to  him  the  tides  of  numerous  works  includ- 
ing Sirdd^  ai-hudd  Ji  wa-i^dbih  wa-ma‘dmh,  Mus- 

rmd  Ji  ^i-hadi^,  Ijikit  al-mar^dn  (after  the  model  of  die 
*Uyun  al-oi^bdT  of  Ibn  Kutayba),  Kuib  ai-adab^  al- 
Muras^^a  wa  ^i-mud^baJi^,  As  for  ahRkdia  al-<iul^rd^, 
composed  without  any  doubt  by  al-^aybanl  and 
addressed  to  hk  friend  and  correspondent  Ibn  al- 
Mudabbir  (d,  279/892),  as  is  proved  by  the  unique 
manuscript  which  contains  it  (Dar  al-Kutub,  Cairo, 
Taymur  no.  80),  it  is  "one  of  the  most  ancient  trea- 
tises on  administ  radon  and  public  life”  (Gottschalk,  in 
£P,  ill,  88Ca).  This  letter  achieved  immediate  and 
considerable  success  and  was  rapidly  transmitted 
throughout  the  Muslim  world;  it  has  been  condnu- 
aJly  studied,  annotated  and  used  as  an  educadonal 
text.  However,  Kurd  'Alf,  who  was  the  first  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  the  unique  text  of  the 


Risdh  of  aJ-Shavb5nf  (see  M.  Kurd  'Air,  R/isd^il  ai- 
buhghd.^,  Cairo  1331/1913,  176^93)  and  who  cannot 
have  known  everything  about  this  Aghlabid  letter 
writer,  inadvertently  attributed  it  to  Ibn  aJ-Mudabbir, 
this  leading  into  error  ZakT  Mubarak  in  his  ^tiak  crid- 
que  jt(r  ta  LeUfv  d'lbn  al-Mudabber  (sk),  Cairo  1931, 
and  Gottschalk  in  his  art.  ibn  al-muhabbir  (i«.  ri;.). 

In  this  context,  the  following  points  should  be  noted: 

(1)  The  kurya  of  Ibn  al-Mudabblr  is  Abu  Isb^  and 

not  Abu  ^1-Yusr,  as  claimed  by  Kurd  *AJr,  ZakJ  Muba* 
rak  and  Gottschalk  (see  on  this  topic,  djsiam,  Beirut 
1380/1960,  xxii,  151;  Yakut,  al-^udabd\  Beirut, 

i,  226;  al-Ziriklx,  j,  56). 

(2)  The  Title  of  the  Rtsaia  as  it  is  found  in  the 

Cairo  manuscript  is  the  following:  “The  virgin  letter, 
concerning  the  criteria  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  instru- 
ments of  writing,  sent  by  Abu  3-Yusr  Ibrahim  b.  Mu- 
hammad aJ-Shaybanr  to  IbrShrm  b^  MuJiammad  b. 
al-Mudabbir  {al-Risdla  j\  mawd^m  al-baid^a 

im-adawdt  ai-kitaboy  kataba-hd  Abu  V-Titir  Ibtdktm  A. 
Muhammad  al-Shqybdni  ild  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  b.  al~ 
Mudabbit). 

(3)  SeveraJ  paragraphs  of  the  Risdla  al-*adhrd*  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  '/Ad  of  Ibn  'Abd  Rabbihl  and 
attributed  without  any  hesitation  to  al-Shavb5nl> 
although  Ibn  'Abd  Rabbi  hi  gives  no  tide  to  this  let- 
ter (see  ai^Ikdy  Cairo  1365/1944,  iv,  155-205). 

Bibiiography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  al-RhdtM  ms.  Cairo  Taymur  coll., 

no.  80;  Ibn  al-Abb5r,  TaAmi^,  Cairo  1375/1955, 
i,  173-4;  idem,  Ftdb  akkuddb^  Damascus  1380/1961, 

78;  Ibn  'Idh5.rr.  Baydn^  Beirut  1983,  i,  162-3; 
MaldilQf,  al-nur  al-^akijya,  Cairo  1 349,  68; 

Khushanf.  T^bakdL,  Baghdad  1372,  iii,  288;  Makkarl, 

Beirut  1388/1968,  iii,  134;  Fayruza- 
badr,  al^Bu^a  ji  ta^ri^  a^immni  al  hsg^ay  Damascus 
1392/1972,  3-4;  H.H-  *Abd  al-Wahhib,  IVarahdt, 

Tunis  1965,  i,  243-4;  ZirikJT,  A^ldm,  Beirut  1389/ 

1969,  t,  57;  M.M.  Labidi,  La  vie  hderaire  m 
joio  Us  AghUdfideSy  diss.  Tunis  1414/1994. 

(Mohawed  Mokhtar  Labidi) 
SHAYBANI  KHAN  [see  ^IbAnI  ishAn], 

SHAYBANTDS  [see  ^IbAnids]  . 

SHAYDA,  MUIXA,  17lh  century  Persian 
poet  of  India,  commonly  known  as  Mulla  ghayda, 
bom  in  Fatbpur  Sikrf,  near  Agra,  d.  in  1080/1669-70. 

His  father  was  a native  of  Magbhad,  from  where 
he  migrated  to  India  during  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Akbar.  It  is  reported  that  ^ayda  was  attached  ini- 
tially to  a nobleman  who  spotted  his  poetic  talents, 
and  eventually  introduced  him  to  the  Emperor  C^a- 
h^ngir  so  chat  he  became  enroUed  arnottg  the  ahai^ 
or  "gentlemen  troopers”,  a class  of  servants  employed 
mostly  for  household  duties.  I^ter,  he  decided  to 
seek  employment  with  ‘Abd  al-Rahim  Khan-i  KhSnan 
(d  1036/1627  [g.tf.]),  writing  a ka^ida  in  praise  of  the 
latter  and  sent  it  to  him  at  Mandu,  and  aiier  some 
time,  was  released  from  the  royal  stall  and  joined 
|^an*i  IQi^ian's  service  in  Burhanpur. 

Another  patron  whom  ^ayd5l  served  was  Prince 
Sljahriyar  (d.  1037/1628),  the  ill-fated  youngest  son 
of  Emperor  Qjahangir,  who  was  blinded  and  sub&e-  |p  Qom 
quendy  executed.  Thereafter  the  poet  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Emfjeror  ^ah  Djahan  among  the 
In  course  of  time,  he  retired  from  his  job,  living  com- 
fortably on  the  government  pension  granted  to  him, 
and  settled  in  Kashmfr  where  he  died. 

Sbavda  has  been  described  as  an  irascible  person 
provoked  easily  on  mere  suspicion,  and  he  composed 
satirical  verses  attacking  several  of  his  contempora- 
ries, so  that  his  behaviour  made  him  many  enemies. 
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and  he  was  often  a target  of  their  hostility. 

Evidence  is  lacking  about  the  actual  extent  of  Shav- 
da^s  poedcal  output.  Estimates  in.  this  connection  vary 
from  50,000  to  100,000  couplets.  The  poet  is  also 
said  to  have  composed  a en tided  Dawt^t-i 

bidar^  ‘'^Thc  awakened  foituiie^^  modelled  after  NizamTs 
nl-Qsrar,  It  seems  that  Sbaydi  was  negijgent 
in  the  preservation  of  bis  works.  The  Khizdna~yi  ‘amifa 
gives  a description  of  a copy  of  ^ayda^s  works  used 
by  Az5d  Ibr  his  account  of  the  poet.  The  contents  t 
of  this  manuscript  included  \ 4 lengthy  kasld^is  and  a 
kifn  deaUng  with  some  of  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric. 

A manuscript  of  Shayda*s  is  in  the  Biitish 

Library;  it  contains  a total  of  some  1^200  couplets. 

Shavda  has  won  cridcaL  approval  for  hia  poetic 
achievements,  being  represented  as  a follower  of  the 
old  schooL  In  the  Md'dihif'i  he  is  depicted  as 

one  of  the  talented  poets  of  his  dme  who  had  a prob- 
ing imagmatjon,  and  could  conceive  novel  subjects, 
but  showed  mental  apathy  in  their  arrangemerit.  He 
wielded  a facile  pen  which  enabled  him  to  compose 
lengthy  within  the  smallest  amount  of  time. 

His  knowledge  of  prosody  was  excellent,  and  k seen 
in  his  frequent  use  of  diflicult  metres  and  rhyme. 

Bibiiiigrapky-  LfwSn^  BX.  ms.  Or.  2849;  Abd 
al-Balu  Nihawandr,  Md'ditir-i  Radish  uii  ed,  Hidayat 
Husayn,  Calcutta  1931;  Abd  al -Hamid  Lahawri, 
Bads^db-ndritti,  i,  cd.  Kabfr  al-Din  and  *Abd  al- 
Rahim,  Calcutta  1867;  Muhammad  ^5^ih  Kanbu, 
Skdh  Qa/tdn-ndma  {*Amat  i Sdiih),  lii,  ed.  Ghulam 
Yaadant  and  WafiSd  I^uray^i,  Lahore  1972;  Mu- 
hammad Tahir  Na^rlbadl,  Taddkifa-yi  J\fap^abdS^  cd. 
WahTd  Dastgirdl,  Tehran  1352/1973-4;  Shahnawaz 
fy^an  ^^afi,  BsJidnstdri-i  sukh^Jif  Madras  J 958;  Mu- 
hammad Afdai  Sarkhu^,  Kdiwiat  (Tadh- 

idra-yi  Sarishu^}t  ed.  §adik  Dilawari,  Lahore 

1942;  Sher  ^lian  Lodi,  Mir^dt  Bombay 

1324/1906-7;  Sira^j  al-Din  ^AJJ  Khan  Arzu, 

Bankipore  ms..  Catalogue,  viii;  'All  Kuli 
Khan  Walih  Dayhistani.  R^ad  al  .£du^ara\  B,L.  ms. 
Add.  16729;  Mir  Husayn  Dust  Sanbhali,  Taddfdra- 
yi  ^tisaynf,  Lakhnaw  1875;  Qhulam  Alt  Azad 
Bilgrami,  Kkizdna-yi  'amira,  Kanpur  1871;  idem, 
Azddf  Haydarabad  (Deccan)  1913;  Muham- 
mad Kudrat  Allah  Gopamawf,  JVatd*i^  al-ajhar, 
Bombay  1336/1958;  Ahmad  ‘All  Khan  Haihimi 
Sandflawr,  Maktz^  al-^afd^ib^  ii,  cd.  Muhammad 
Bakir,  Lahore  1970;  Dhahib  Allah  Safa,  Tdti^-i 
adabiyyat  dar  /ran,  v/2,  Tehran  1367/1988;  Husam 
al-Din  Rashidr  (ed.),  Ti^Bikuayi  ^a^ardyi  Kkskmlr^  i, 
Karachi  1967;  Amir  Hasan  ‘Abidf,  Muila  Shayda, 
in  inda-hi^ka^  xx/l  (1967),  Persian  section,  1-14; 
M.L.  Rahman,  Persian  literature  during  the  time  qf  Ja- 
hangir and  Shah  Jaha%  Baroda  1970;  Punjab  Univer- 
sity, Urdu  M’^ira-yi  Tudar^-i  hlamiyya^  xi,  I.ahore  1975. 

(Munibur  Rahman) 

SHAYKH  (a.),  pi.  denotes  etymologically 

‘^someone  whose  age  appears  advanced  and  whose 
hair  has  gone  white”,  used  for  a man  over  fifty 
years  old  (£51,  Beirut  1988,  vii,  254-;  Ti4,  Cairo 
1869-89,  ii,  267-8).  The  KuPanic  usage  of 
in  XL,  67,  is  in  this  sense.  From  pre-Islamic  times 
onwards,  the  idea  of  authority  and  prestige  has  accord- 
ingly been  attached  to  the  term,  so  that  is  used 

for  the  chief  of  any  human  group,  whether  the  fam- 
ily (al-ZabTdt  states  that  a woman *s  dk^yish  her  hus- 
band, 7^j4,  it,  268),  a tribe,  a trade  gtiild,  etc.  In  the 
early  Islamic  context,  al-shaykk^n'^  denotes  cither  the 
two  caliphs  Abu  Bakr  and  *Umar  (Ibn  Khaldun, 
Mukaddima^  Beirut  n.d.,  357)  or  the  two  best-known 
traditionists,  al-Bukhari  and  Muslim  {ihid^  346),  The 


term  at^kh  may  be  applied  to  the  head  of  a 
religious  establishment  {madrasa,  dar  al-ka^thi 
etc.),  and  to  any  Muslim  scholar  of  a certain  level  of 
attainment  (in  the  biographical  collections,  the  term 
is  generally  linked  with  others,  such  as  budni^y  In  the 
peripheral  regions  of  the  Islamic  world,  d^aykh  may 
have  various  meanings.  In  India,  h denotes  a cate- 
gory of  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet  or  adkraf  [see 
HIND,  ii,  at  voL  III,  4l0aj,  whilst  in  Ibn  BattHta^s 
time,  the  inhabitants  of  Mogadishu  applied  it  to  their 
sultan  {R^hla^  ii,  182,  tr.  Gibb,  ii,  374*^5). 

The  term  diayhh  is  often  found  with  a complement. 

The  dl~  al-baiad  can  be  the  equivalent  of  the  mayor 
of  a town,  or  more  simply,  an  employee  looking  after 
the  good  management  of  the  town  (Dozy,  Suppl.^^  i, 

809).  Amongst  the  Hafsids  of  Tunis,  the  grand  vizier 
had  the  title  ifi.  al-Muwahhidin^  in  reference  to  the 
Almohads,  whose  heirs  the  H^f^ids  claimed  to  be  (Ibn 
KhaldQn,  (tp.  cjV.,  266).  On  the  purely  religious  level, 
the  honorific  title  Sk.  al-islam  is  found,  also  the 

function  of  di.~  al-ikra*  (master  in  instruction  of  the 
Kur-an  readings),  and  the  designation  dk-  al-Sunna  for 
tradition ists  or  other  persons  scrupulously  observing 
the  Sunna, 

In  Sufi  mysticism,  the  diayhh  is  the  spiritual  mas- 
ter (pis.  ma^dyiktY  Having  himself  traversed 

the  mystical  path  (tdnA(a)  he  knows  its  traps 

and  dangers,  and  is  therefore  essential  for  the  aspir- 
ing novice  or  mund  who  must  place  himself 

totally  under  hb  guidance  (termed  iktida^\  see  csp.  al- 
QhazalT,  Ihya'',  Beirut,  iii,  75-6;  al-Suhrawardf,  Awdrif 
[ al-ma*arif,  Beirut  1983,  83).  He  thus  becomes  the 
j novice's  spiritual  father  and  ‘"educator”,  al-diayth  al- 
i rrmrahbi  (see  e.g.  Ibn  Khaldun,  Stijli^  al-sd^if  li-tahdhib 
\ al~jnasa^il^  Tunis  1991,  224,  226)  or  dl-  ai-tarbiya.  His 
J closeness  to  God  makes  him  a ita^i  or  saint,  and  pro- 
I vides  a firm  basis  for  his  authority;  the  Sufis  inter- 
pret in  this  sense  the  hadlQi  “the  dtayUi  has  the  same 
position  amongst  his  followers  as  the  Prophet  in  his 
community”  (see  e.g,  the  if.  ^atm  al-mt^liyd''  of  al- 
Halum  al-Tirmi^i,  Beirut  1965,  489,  and  on  this 
tradition,  al-SuyQtr,  at-^Umi*  al-sa^Ir^  no.  4969).  A 
wider  circle  chan  his  spiritual  disciples  seek  out  the 
9ufi  master  not  for  Uirbiya  but  for  the  spiritual  influ- 
ence, baraka  emanating  from  him;  in  this  case, 

he  is  envisaged  as  the  ;st-  al-tabarruk.  The  jtaybh  usu- 
ally officiates  in  a zdwha  founded  on  his  per- 

sonal initiative  (most  of  the  shqy&ks  whom  Ibn  Battuta 
met  in  the  course  of  his  travels  were  heads  of  this 
kind  of  institution].  In  Persia,  the  of  a khankah 

had  a similar  spiritual  charisma,  but  in  the 
Ayyubid  and  the  Mamiuk  Near  East  the  khankah 
became  a public  institution,  and  its  ^aykh^  nominated 
by  the  ruling  power,  belonged  more  to  the  class  of 
‘uhTna"^  or  administrators  than  to  the  $ufis.  At  Cairo 
and  Damascus  there  was  a supreme  sk-  al-skqy^kti 
charged  with  the  office  of  controlling  the  practice  of 
ta^u^mf  and  whose  role  was  often  more  political  and 
diplomatic  than  spiritual  (whence  al-SubkT's  severe 
judgement  on  this  pompous  tide,  see  his  Mu^id  al- 
Beirut  I986i  96).  At  a later  period,  the  Ottomans 
introduced  a al-tanik  (”head  of  the  mystical  paths]^gp  COITI 
rather  than  ‘"of  the  §iifT  brotherhoods”)  in  each  major 
city  of  the  empire,  with  the  same  function  as  the  dl- 
ai-dtuyiikh.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  century, 
Muhammad  ^AlT  PaMia  [^.ir.J  set  up  a imiihdyi^ 
ai-tit^  ai-su^^a^  with  authority  over  the  whole  range 
of  Egyptian  brotherhoods. 

One  should  also  note  that  titles  like  diayht!  sh-  al~ 
yh^ukt  or  al-ma^ayikk  are  equally  used  for  the 
heads  of  trade  and  professional  guilds  (see,  e,g,  above. 
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voh  U,  967b,  apd  III,  206 a),  evoking  the  alfinidcs 
which  existed  between  tQ$awwt^  and  Jiituwwa  In 

later  ^uhsm,  the  ai-s£i4ii^ada  denoted  the  succes- 
sor— corporeal  or  spiritual^ — of  the  eponymous  head 
of  the  order;  the  prayer  carpet,  con- 

sidered as  stemming  from  the  master,  symbolises  the 
transmission  of  spintual  authority  to  his  ”heir”.  Finally, 
a woman  in  whom  is  recognised  the  quality  of  a spir- 
itual master  (above  all,  vts-a-vis  other  women)  is  still 
today  called 

Bibiiographj  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  See  the  art.  in  "^Abd  aJ-Mun^im  al- 

l^ifnF,  Mu'^^am  mu^fala^t  Beirut  1987,  On 

the  ifi.  sec  L.  Fernandes,  77ie  ivoiution  a/ 

a Sufi  institution  in  Mamtuk  Egypt^  the  I^anqah,  Berlin 
1938,  47-54.  On  the  ii.  oi-mast^jyiM  in  Egypt,  see 
al-Bakri,  Bpft  Cairo  1323,  379-80, 

and  esp,  PJ.  Luizard,  Le  soi^sTnt  ^yptien  conkmpo- 
ratn,  in  B^pte/Mondi  nrabe^  ii  (1990),  44.  For  a par- 
allel between  the  of  Sufism  and  that  of 

jutiswwa,  see  J.-C*  Vadet,  Ixi  m&tak  p^Jts- 

sioneile  ou  morale  n^sHqut^  in  REI^  xlvi  (1978),  57-90^ 

(E.  GEorrrtoY) 

SHAYKH  'ADI  [see  ^adI]. 

SHAYKH  ADAM,  §afT  ai.-DTn  b.  Tayyib  Shah 
b.  Malik  b,  Isma'il,  the  successor  to  DSwiid  Burhan 
al-Din  h.  IJvUtb  Shah  in  1021/1612  as  the  twenty- 
eight  dd'r  of  the  Musta* Ir-Tayyibr  IsmS^Tlfs 
in  India  known  as  the  DawudT  Bohras. 

According  to  Isma'Tl  b.  'Abd  al-RasOl  al-Mat^jdu* 
{Fahrasa^  cd.  'Alma^T  Muneawf,  Tehran  1966,  118; 
the  text  is  corrupt  and  not  clear),  Shaykh  Adam  was 
a descendant  of  either  Siddharlja  Jayasimha  (or 
Jayasingha),  the  Ra4fput  mler  of  Gudiar^t  (1094-1 143), 
who  was  converted  to  the  Isma'llT  faith  by  Mawlaya 
'Abd  Allah,  or  a descendant  of  the  latter  missionary 
who  had  come  from  Vemen.  He  lived  in  Ahmadabad 
and  died  there  on  7 Radjab  1030/28  May  1621,  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  Muhammad  'All, 
the  author  of  Aftnvsim-i  hahdr  (Bombay  1301/1884,  iii, 
259-64)  states  that  while  he  was  still  a young  boy  he 
studied  with  Yusuf  b.  Sulaym^in,  the  first  Indian  to 
be  appointed  as  the  head  of  the  da'^am  in  946/1539. 
The  latter  lived  in  his  native  place  Sidhpur  [f.v,]  for 
live  years  after  becoming  the  head  of  the  dd^a  and  i 
then  went  back  to  Yemen,  where  he  died  in  974/1567. 

If  Shaykh  Adam  studied  with  Yusuf  b,  Sulayman  while 
he  was  still  in  Sidhpur,  he  must  have  been  at  least 
ten  years  of  age  or  older,  which  implies  that  he  was 
bom  before  940/1533.  According  to  the  same  author, 
he  then  served  DjaJal  b.  Hasan,  the  twenty-fifth  da^fj 
who  succeeded  Yusuf  b*  Sulayman  and  attained  promi- 
nence during  the  time  of  the  succeeding  dlaT,  Dawud 
b,  'Adjab.  In  998/1590  he  was  delegated  by  the  dSl't 
to  preach  and  propagate  the  in  the  Deccan 

(Kutb  al-Dm  Burhlnpuri,  Mtmia^  al-a&hbdr^  ms*  collec- 
tion of  Zahid  'Alf,  34 1 C,  625-8).  After  the  death  of 
this  the  Bohra  community  was  divided  over  the 
succession  dispute;  a great  majority  upheld  the  succes-  | 
sion  of  DawDd  Burhan  al-Dln  and  came  to  be  known 
as  the  DawudTs,  whereas  a minority  accepted  the 
claims  of  Sulaym^  b.  Hasan,  the  grandson  of  Yusuf 
b.  Sulayman,  and  became  known  as  the  Sulaymants. 
During  this  time  of  crisis  ^aykh  Adam  firmly  stood 
by  the  dd^t  Dawud  Burh^  aJ-Dm,  defending  his  suc- 
cession before  the  court  of  the  Mughal  emperor  Akbar. 

His  Kitdb  paii  rmdii  deals  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Musta'lian  difwa  in  India,  the  arrival  of  Mawlaya  'Abd 
Allah  (sent  from  Yemen  by  Lamak  b.  Malik)  in 
Cambay,  and  the  legend  about  the  conversion  of 
Siddhar^ja  Jayasimha,  and  the  subsequent  history  of 


the  dcfwa  until  the  authors  time  (al-MasJjdu',  Fakrasa, 

1 18).  It  is  an  important  source  for  the  history  of  that 
early  pcriodi  manuscript  copies  of  it  are,  however, 
very  rare. 

Bibliography'.  In  addition  to  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  see  I.  Poonawala,  Biobibh^apky 
of  /jTTwTiT  likraiuT€i  MaJibu,  Cal.  1977,  190, 

(1.  Poonawala) 

SHAYKH  al-BALAD  “the  Chief  of  the  City^%  the 
title  given  in  Ottoman  Egypt  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  century  to  the  most 
powerful  bey  in  Cairo. 

By  the  early  18th  century  real  political  power  in 
Egypt  no  longer  rested  with  the  pagh^..  the  official 
representatives  of  the  Ottoman  sultan  in  Istanbul,  but 
with  the  military  grandees — at  first  Janissary  regimental 
commanders  and  then  exclusively  with  the  Mamluk 
beys,  who  accepted  the  nominal  Ottoman  sovereignty, 
and  whose  supremacy  was  decided  by  fierce  power 
struggles  among  miUtaay  factions  and  households.  The 
strongest  bey  was  called  by  various  appelladons,  such 
as  dmfr  Mi^  (“the  commander  of  Cairo^^),  Kabtr  ai- 
Kawm  (“the  senior  of  the  people",  i.e*  the  Mamluks), 

Kablr  ed-Baiad  (“the  senior  of  the  city”),  until  these 
titles  were  superseded  by  ai-Baiad^  a tide  which 

expresses  not  only  his  supremacy  but  also  the  limi- 
tation of  his  power  to  Cairo;  he  could  not  extend  his 
rule  to  all  of  Egypt,  owing  to  the  weakness  and 
fragmentation  of  Egyptian  government,  notably  in 
Upper  Egypt  where  the  Arab  tribes  were  virtually 
autonomous* 

al-Babid  was  not  an  ofiictal  Ottoman  tide, 
and  the  Ottomans  strongly  objected  to  it,  as  it 
expressed  the  d$  Jacto  rule  of  the  beys  and  the  mere 
symbolic  position  of  the  Ottoman  pa^as  in  Cairo.  In 
several  official  decrees  issued  in  the  years  1138/1726 
and  1143/1730,  the  Ottoman  government  calls  this 
title  "a  devilish  innovation”,  the  source  of  all  the  trou- 
ble in  Egypt,  and  threatens  with  death  whoever  uses 
it.  With  their  accustomed  flexibility,  however,  the 
Ottomans  eventually  put  up  with  this  show  of  Egyptian 
semi-indepCTidence,  and  an  edict  issued  by  the  sultan 
in  1 1 59/ 1 746  names  ‘Uthman  Bey,  a former  Andr  at- 
as  al-Balad. 

The  first  bey  who  is  called  al-Balad  in  the 

sources  was  Muhammad  Bey  Carkas  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  18th  century^.  During  the  second  half 
of  that  century,  the  ascendancy  belonged  to  the 
Kaadughlj  Mamluk  faction,  and  the  ShJfytihh  al-Balad 
came  from  them.  By  far  the  most  famous  and  pow- 
erful one  was  'All  Bey  Bulut  F<^pan  (“the  cloud  catcher”, 
known  as  “the  Great”)  whose  incumbency  (1173- 
87/1760-73)  marked  the  first  attempt  since  the  early 
16th  century  of  a rebellion  in  Egypt  against  the  cen- 
tral Ottoman  government*  He  was  succeeded  by 
Muhammad  Abu  l-Qiiahab  *Alr  Bey's  Mamluk, 

who  finally  turned  against  him  and  demonstrated  loy- 
alty to  the  Ottomans. 

The  title  survived  as  long  as  the  beys  held  elec- 
tive power  in  Cairo,  until  the  French  invasion  of 
Egypt  in  1798* 

BibtiogTaphyi  P.M.  Holt  (ed,),  Potiikal  and  Jtww/ If.COm 
cfuinge  in  modem  London  1963,  index. 

(M.  WrNTER) 

SHAYKH  HUSAYN,  a saint  {wali)  of 
Ethiopia,  whose  knbba^  in  the  Bale  or  Bali  region 
of  Oromo  province,  is  the  goal  of  an  important  pop- 
ular pilgrimage.  There  are  various  orthographies  of 
his  name:  Scec  Hussen,  Schech  Ussen  (Italian),  Shayldi 
Husayn  (Arabic),  Shek  Husen  (Oromo,  Amharic), 

Sheekh  Xusecn  (Somali),  etc. 
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Sb,  Nur  Husayn  is  said  to  have  lived  ea.  AD. 
1200.  CoiTikig  from  Merca,  on  the  SomatiJand  coast, 
or  possibly  from  Harar,  he  was  reputedly  the  first 
great  preacher  of  Islam  in  the  region.  He  was  a tliau- 
maturge,  who  also  had  the  gift  of  ubiquitousness.  In 
the  1 6th  century,  the  Oromo,  then  followers  of  tra- 
ditionaJ  religions,  came  from  the  south  or  from  the 
east,  gained  control  of  the  region  and  took  over  the 
cult  passed  on  to  them  by  the  Hadiya-Sidama  peo- 
ples. Later,  the  cult  became  strengthened  through  a 
confusion  with  the  one  centred  around  Abba  Muda 
(son  [?J  of  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Oromo). 
Today,  a syncredstic  character  of  the  cult  of  Sh.  Hu- 
sayn is  discernible,  but  it  is  only  with  great  prudence 
that  one  can  set  up  the  equadons  Abba  Muda  - Shek 
Husen  and  Waaqa  (the  Oromo  supreme  deity,  iden- 
tified with  the  Heavens)  - All^,  God. 

The  place  where  his  tomb  h situated,  Annajina  (or 
Dire  Shek  Husen)  is  250  km/ 155  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  to  the  south-east  of  Addis  Ababa,  to  the  east  of 
Gobba,  on  the  Hgbi  bank  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
(webi)  ^ebelle  at  an  altitude  of  1,4&9  m/4,884  { 

feet.  The  region  is  one  of  Arsi  (Amhar.  Amsi)  Oromo  j 
farmers  and  herdsmen.  The  sanctuary ^s  fame  is  such 
that  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  Oromo  and  Somali 
lands  of  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  each  year  attracts 
tens  of  thousands  of  devotees.  A main  pilgrimage  takes 
place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint's  death  and  a 
second  one  during  the  month,  both  at  the  full 

moon.  The  ritual  is  inspired  by  that  of  the  Meccan 
Pilgrimage  and  by  practices  dating  from  the  dme 
t>efore  the  Oromo  embraced  Islam.  But  these  last 
probably  borrowed  from  the  syncretism  already 
reached  by  the  Sidama. 

The  pilgrims  arrive  in  groups,  on  fool  or  on 

riding  beasts.  They  all  carry  a long,  forked  slick  (u^), 
which  has  a practical  use  but  is,  above  all,  a sign  of 
their  status  as  pilgrims,  which  opens  to  them  doors 
of  hospitality.  They  begin  their  devotions  as  soon  as 
they  gain  sight  of  the  sanctuary. 

Within  the  sacred  area  properly  so-called,  bounded 
by  an  enclosure,  even  if  it  is  forbidden  to  cut  down, 
trees,  out  of  respect  for  their  spirit  {^aatm}^  it  is 
nevertheless  recommended  that  shreds  of  cloth  or  skin 
should  be  hung  from  their  branches  as  offerings.  Near 
to  the  pool  of  Dinkiro,  which  is  fed  by  a miraculous 
spring,  there  stands  the  mosque  of  Shaykh  Husayn. 
The  tomb  is  in  a crypt  reached  through  a low  door. 
The  faithful  crowd  into  there,  praying,  crying,  singing 
and  covering  themselves  with  the  white  dust  of  the 
soil  or  of  the  walls  kneaded  with  saliva.  Outside  the 
grills  of  the  mausoleurn,  the  crowd  sings  hymns  with 
alternate  verses  {baro)  and  dances. 

The  pilgrim  then  visits  sites  in  the  valley  of  Kacham- 
sare:  the  Serpent  Grotto,  where  can  be  seen  the  snake 
which  the  saint  petrifi^  by  his  single  glance;  the 
Grotto  of  Sins,  where  the  pilgrim  sets  apart  some  of 
the  miraculous  earth  and  white  stons  which  he  then 
throws  into  the  Valley  of  Sins  in  order  to  be  puri- 
fied from  his  faults;  die  Grotto  of  Grais,  where  he 
makes  a vow  whilst  pulling  a sprig  of  grass;  etc. 
Strange  rock  formations  which  abound  in  the  region 
arc  cverywhcTTc  attributed  to  the  saint's  actions.  The 
rites  to  be  fulfilled  also  include  fumigations  with  plants 
and  incense,  and  the  drinking  of  coffee  and  chewing 
of  ] (Oromo  tAtJofii).  Diviradon,  and  cults  of 

possession  and  exorcism,  arc  likewise  practiced. 

The  whole  of  the  sacred  site  is  in  the  hereditary 
custody  of  one  family,  the  Wau  of  the  Gamuoro  tribe, 
adherents  of  the  Ahmadiyya  tari^.  The  mosque,  built 
at  Annajina  by  *Abd  al-^akur,  aimr  of  Harar 


1197-1209/1783-94,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  ghaykh 
"Abd  al-Kadir  al-^ilani  (the  maternal  unde  of  Sh. 

Husayn,  according  to  local  tradition!),  is  the  sole  rai- 
iying-point  for  members  of  the  ^diriyya  brotherhood. 

In  die  minds  of  many  of  the  faithful,  pilgrimage  to 
Sh.  Husayn  replaces  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
allows  the  poor  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of 

The  cults  of  ghaykh  Husayn,  of  his  kindred  and 
that  of  his  disciples,  are  very  stron^y  alive  in  the 
region.  His  father's  kMa  is  situated  at  Annajina  near 
to  the  Imaro  pool,  one  of  hb  sons  is  honoured  at 
Harar,  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  same 
town,  etc*  The  most  important  of  these  accessory  sanc- 
tuaries, arising  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  that  of  Sof  Omar  (Ar.  Suit  'Umar)*  This  b 
made  up  of  a group  of  grottoes  along  the  course  of 
the  Web  (Amhar.  Wayb)  river,  some  60  km/ 37  miles 
to  the  south  of  Annajina,  grottoes  in  which  the 
homonymous  personage  b said  to  have  lived.  This 
mystic — one  of  the  6,666  disciples  of  Sh-  Husayn, 
according  to  popular  cnlhusiasm^may  have  come 
from  the  Tegray/Tigre  region  in  the  north  of  Ethiopia 
in  the  18th  century.  Husayn 's  devotees  {gariUm^ 
pi.  ganibaiia),  frequenters  of  these  sacred  places,  wander 
around  the  region,  and  well  beyond  it,  living  off  alms. 

Bibliography:  E.  CeniUi,  Pabblka^iiatii  reemti  dti 
tmisuimatji  e dri  crisHani  deirEtiapia^  in  OM^  viii  (1928), 

429-30;  idem,  Etiopm  ocadmtak^  i,  Rome  1930;  idem, 

Somalia.  ScritH  vari  ed  mediii,  ii,  Rome  1959,  1 34- 
40;  G.S.  Clapham  and  E*  Robson,  Ute  ccojes  qf 
Onw,  Ethiopian  Tourist  Organisation,  Addk  Ababa 
n.d.;  BJ.  Andrzejewski,  Ske^  Hussm  qf  Balt  in  GaUa 
oral  in  IV  Ch/rtgresaa  Iniema^onak  di  Stadi 

Eimpki  fI972f  Rome  1974,  i,  463-80;  idem,  Ailusioe 
dktion  in  Ckilln  hymns  in  praisg  ^ Sh£iAh  Husain  ^ Bale, 
in  A/man  Langaage  Studk^^  xiu  (1972);  U*  Brauk^per, 

The  Isiamizaiion  of  the  Arssi'Oromo,  in  Taddese  Beyene 
(ed.),  of  ike  Eighdi  Intmuii.  Conference  of  Ethiopian 

SttakeSf  Addis  Ababa  1988,  i,  767-77;  Haji  Abbas, 

Le  role  du  culte  de  sfueikh  Hussein  dans  Plslam  des  drsi, 
in  hlam  et  smith  au  Sxid  da  Sahara,  v (1991),  21-2; 

E.  Pelizzari,  Due  rift'  di  pmsessione  a confronio:  il  mlta 
di  Sbeekh  Xussen  e il  in  Rome,  xlvii/3 

(1992),  355-74;  idem,  L^islam  popol^e  in  Ekopia:  il 
pelkgrinaggio  di  Shaikh  Hu-^q^n^  in  Afnca^  xlviii/3 
(1993),  382-95  (with  further  bibl,  references); 

A.  Gori,  Some  preltmina^  obsetvations  on  the  texts  f 
Shaykh  Husq)fn''s  hagiographies.  Twelfth  Internal. 
Conference  of  Ethiopdan  Studies,  East  Lansing  1974, 

17  pp.  (duplicated  paper,  not  included  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Conference);  see  also  the  Bibls,  to  oromo, 
soMAi*!.  _ (A.  Rouaud) 

SHAYKH  alTSLAM  (a.),  an  honorific  title  in 
use  in  the  Islamic  world  up  to  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury, applied  essentially  to  religious  dignitaries. 

I.  Early  history  of  the  term. 

The  tide  first  appears  in  Kbur^n  towards  the  end 
of  the  4th/ 10th  century.  While  honorific  titles  com- 
pounded with  hidm  (like  Tzz-,  ^jalaJ-,  and  Sayf  al- 
Islam}  were  home  by  persons  exercising  secular  power 
(notably  the  viziers  of  the  Fadmids,  cf.  M.  van  Ber- 
chem,  in  J^DPV^  xvi  [1893],  101),  the  dtle  of  Shaykl^3r_Qom 
al-lslam  has  always  been  reserved  for  ^tilama^  and 
mystics,  like  other  titles  of  honour  whose  first  part  is 
-SfiarM  (c-g-  S&qyisJi  al-Dirt;  the  surname  of  S&aykh  al- 
Fuiya  is  given  by  Ibn  IGialdiln  to  the  jurist  Asad  b, 
aJ-Furatj  cf.  Mukaddima^  tr.  de  Slane,  i,  p.  Ixxviii).  Of 
all  these  titles  only  that  of  Shavkh  al-lslam  has  been 
extensively  used.  Though  apparently  used  in  some 
instances  purely  as  an  honorific,  the  consistency  with 
which  the  dtle  appears  in  the  major  cities  of  Khurasan, 
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and  the  fact  that  no  two  persons  bear  the  title  in  the 
same  place  at  th^psame  time^  suggests  a funedonaJ 
connotadon.  Some  ai-Isl&m  were  $u(is  and 

others  scholars  of  hadfth-  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  generally  known  as  Jukaha^  or  that  they 
delivered  fatw^s.  Rather,  they  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  most  admired  or  influendal  *ulamd*  in  their 
milieux,  and  there  are  indicadons  that  their  funedon 
was  to  authorise  the  initial  convening  of  a class  for 
a new  teacher  in  a city  during  the  period  before  the 
madrasa  took  over  this  funedon.  The  biographer  of 
one  Shavkh  al-Isl^un,  the  Hanbalf  Sufi  Abu  lsma*il 
‘Abd  AU^  al-An$irT  of  Har§t,  praises  him  for 

‘*the  ordering  of  madrasas,  teachers  {afhSb)^  and  con- 
vents and  the  holding  {mwab)  of  classes’*,  see  R.N. 
Frye  (ed.).  The  histories  of  Nishapur^  The  Hague  1965, 
first  ms.  of  al-FirisI,  fol.  33b;  second  ms.  of  al-FarisI, 
fol.  82b).  Further  indicadons  of  an  educadonal  fune- 
don for  the  Shavkh  al-lsl&m  are  given  by  R.W.  Bulliet, 
The  Shaikh  al-IsUzm  and  the  evolution  of  Islamic  societyy  in 
Sly  XXXV',  53-67. 

While  the  office  is  attested  in  a number  of  Persian 
cides  in  the  5th/ 11th  century,  it  seems  not  to  have 
spread  in  its  funcdonal  form  to  the  west.  In  Syria 
and  Egypt,  Shavkh  al-lslam  became  a dtle  of  hon- 
our but  not  an  official  dtle.  It  was  bestowed  on  jurists 
whose  fatwds  attained  a degree  of  fame  and  accept- 
ance, such  as  Ibn  Taymiyya  [^.v.],  who  was  called 
Sb^ykb  al-Islam  by  his  supporters  but  denied  the  dtle 
by  his  adversaries.  Later  uses  of  the  dde  under  the 
II  Khans,  the  Dihlf  Sultanate  and  Tfmurids  indicate 
an  *alim  of  high  rank  performing  various  funedons  in 
the  religious  and  educadonal  arena.  These  figures  were 
not  generally  mufH^.  To  the  west,  however,  by  700/ 
1300  the  dtle  had  gradually  become  associated  with 
the  deliverance  of  fatwds.  This  was  the  case  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  Shaykh 
al-lslam  was  purely  dtle  or  designadon  of  the  local 
mufH  in  Anatolia  during  Sal^uk  and  early  Ottoman 
dmes.  Insofar  as  it  designated  an  office  of  any  kind, 
however,  it  was  a local  rather  than  a state  one,  con- 
trary to  the  praedee  in  contemporary  regimes  to  the 
east  of  Persia,  where  it  was  more  often,  though  not 
invariably,  a state  post  conferred  by  the  ruler. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article. 

(J.H.  Kramers- [R.W.  Buluet]) 

2.  In  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  dtle  dicrykh  al-isUlm  is  most  famously  associated 
with  the  Ottoman  office  of  the  MuJ^  of  the  Capital, 
which  is  to  say,  for  by  far  the  greater  propordon  of 
its  existence,  the  MuJH  of  Istanbul.  While  several  early, 
not  altogether  trustworthy  uses  of  the  dtle  shoylsh 
isldm  occur  in  documents  around  the  turn  of  the  14th 
century  (M.  Akda^,  Turkye*nin  ikdsadt  oe  ictimai  tarihiy 
ii,  Ankara  1971,  62,  n.  1),  these  perhaps  refleedng  a 
condnuance  of  Sal^Qk  usage,  its  earliest  use  as  a dtle 
of  the  Mufti  of  the  Capital — with  which  office  it 
became  exclusively  associated  amongst  the  Ottomans — 
is  found  in  the  so-called  kSnun^ndme  [^.p.]  of  Mehem- 
med  II  reladng  to  state  organisadon  {TOEMy  supple- 
ment to  parts  13-15,  10),  traditionally  dated  to  ca. 
1480.  Whatever  the  truth  in  general  in  the  debate 
over  the  authenticity  of  this  important  document,  it 
is  certainly  the  case  that  the  extant  manuscripts,  which 
date  from  the  early  17th  century,  are  shot  through 
with  anachronisms,  of  which  this  may  well  be  one. 
It  nevertheless  appears  that  the  Ottomans  used  the 
term  and  al-IsHm''  interchangeably 

and  often  together  (as  indeed  in  the  passage  referred 
to),  the  former  being  by  far  the  more  common  des- 
ignadon in  earlier  centuries,  the  latter  gaining  the 


greater  currency  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  18th  century  (cf.  I.H.  Uzun9ar$ili, 

Osmanli  devUtinin  Umiye  te^kildti,  Ankara  1965,  174). 

The  origins  of  the  office  of  Shflyidl  al-Islimy  or  Mujtiy 
are  obscure  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  first  few  holders  of  the  post  and  of  the 
reasons  for  its  creation.  On  the  former  point,  two 
separate  Ottoman  traditions  exist  in  the  form  of  lists 
of  the  holders  of  the  office,  one  found  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Dewha-yi  media* i)shd  kibar  of  the  18th- 
century  writer  Mustakim-zluje  (MustakTm-zade  Sulay- 
man  Sa*d  al-Dfn  Efendi:  d.  1202/1 787-8  [9.1;.]),  the 
other,  rather  earlier,  in  the  Takwim  al-tawdrihh  by  Kadb 
Celebi  Mustakim-zade*s  list  begins  with  Molla 

Shems  al-Dm  Muhammad  b.  Hamza  b.  Muhammad 
al-Fen5iT  (Molla  Fenirf,  d.  834/1431  [see  fenarT- 
zAde]),  in  Bursa,  that  of  Kadb  Celebi  with  Khidr 
Beg  (d.  863/1459  [q.vf^y  the  first  of  Istanbul,  to 
whom,  Kadb  Celebi  says,  the  office  of  Muf^  of  Istanbul 
was  also  given  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  (1453). 

Though  Kadb  Celcbi’s  account  has  found  favour  with 
certain  later  authors  (e.g.  Husayn  Hezarfenn  [9.V-], 
d’Ohsson,  Hammer-Purgstall),  that  of  Miistakfm-zade — 
which  dep)cnds  ultimately  on  the  statement  in  Tagh- 
koprli-zade  {al’^akd*il:  al-Nt/mdniyyOy  Arabic  text  in 
margin  of  Ibn  Khallikkn.  Wefaydt  al~a*ydny  Bulak  1299, 
i,  87)  that  MoUa  Fenari  was  in  the  Ottoman 

lands”  {mufh  ft  Tmamlaka  ai-*Uttmdniyya)y  this  being  the 
first  occurrence  of  such  a title  in  his  work — has  gen- 
erally, and  rightly,  been  preferred.  (On  the  consider- 
able problems  posed  by  both  lists  with  respect  to  the 
MuJHs  of  the  15th  century,  see  R.C.  Repp,  The  Mufti 
of  Istanbuly  London  1986,  137  ff.) 

If  the  uncertainties  about  the  facts  of  the  lives  of 
the  15th-century  MtfHs  make  it  difficult  to  fix  a reli- 
able line  of  succession,  the  exiguous  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence about  their  activities  renders  it  equally  difficult 
to  define  their  functions  and  role.  Several  certainly, 
and  perhaps  all,  taught  at  important  madrasas  while 
holding  the  office  of  MufH.  Fakhr  al-Dln  al-*A^]amr 
(d.  873/1468  ?),  the  second  (or  third  ?)  MuJHy  is  re- 
membered for  having  prevented  the  young  Mehem- 
med  II  [^.t'.]  from  coming  under  the  influence  of  the 
HurQfiyya  [^.t'.],  a fact  which  suggests  that  he  (like 
some  later  Mu^s)  may  have  been  regarded  as  a perso- 
nal religious  adviser  to  the  sultan:  it  is  also  noteworthy 
that  he,  unlike  his  one,  possibly  two  predecessors,  but 
like  all  his  successors,  did  not  hold  the  office  of 
simultaneously  with  that  of  Mufti.  Molla  Guram 
(d.  893/1488  [see  oCrAnT]),  while  Mufity  conducted  an 
investigation  into  the  suspect  conduct  of  a highly-re- 
garded scholar,  while  Molla  *Arab  (d.  901/1 495-6)  was 
likewise  involved  in  several  investigations  of  suspected 
heresy  and  was  also  active  in  persuading  B&yezfd  11 
[9.t».]  to  make  peace  with  the  Mamluks  in  896/1491. 

No  function  can  be  shown  to  be  exclusive  to  the 
15th-century  MuftiSy  however,  and  none  common  to 
all  of  them  (apart,  possibly,  from  teaching),  except, 
impK>rtantly,  the  issuing  of  fatwds  [^.t'.j,  which  they 
and  all  their  successors,  at  least  until  the  time  of  Abu 
’1-Su*ud  (d.  982/1574  [^.i^.]),  did  personally.  Their  pay 
was  low,  certainly  compared  with  that  the  ir.COITI 
*askers  and  kd^is  [9.W.],  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  at  this  stage  regularly  consulted  on  affairs 
of  state  (the  Mufti  was  not  in  the  15th  century,  or 
ever,  a member  of  the  imperial  council,  the  diwdn-i 
humdyun  [9.^.]). 

Despite  the  apparent  lack  of  definable  duties,  how- 
ever, several  bits  of  evidence  suggest  that  the  office 
of  MufH  was  one  of  considerable  importance  from  its 
inception.  Early  testimony  to  this  effect  is  found  in 
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the  account  of  the  Burgundian  courtier  Bertrandon 
de  la  BroquiirCj  who  was  granted  an  audience  with 
Murad  II  [f.B.j  in  Edime  in  Ratjjab  836/March  1433. 

In  describing  Murad’s  entry  into  Edime,  he  notes  that 
he  was  preceded  by  “the  grand  caliph,  who  is  amongst 
[the  Ottomans]  as  the  Pope  is  amongst  us”;  the  edi- 
tor of  the  work  appears  certain  to  be  correct  in  iden- 
tifying “the  grand  caliph”  as  the  Shaykh  al-Islam  Fakhr 
al-Din  al-*A^ami  {Le  vcyage  d'outremn  de  Bertrandon  de 
la  Broquiere^  ed.  Ch.  Schefer,  Recueil  de  voyages  ei  de  doc- 
umentSy  xii,  Paris  1892,  181:  cf.  Repp,  op.  cit.y  115-16, 
120).  This  same  Fakhr  al-Din  is  likewise  found  in  the 
place  of  honour,  on  the  sultan’s  right  hand,  at  a 
learned  discussion  during  the  circumcision  feast  of  two 
of  the  sons  of  Mehemmed  II  in  861/1457.  As  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  oflTice  one 
should  note  that  several  outstanding  scholars  of  the 
time  such  as  Molls  FenarT,  MoUS  Khosrew  (d.  885/ 
1480-1  [see  khosrew  molla])  and  Molla  Guranf  held 
it  as  the  culmination  of  disbnguished  careers.  And 
finally  in  this  connection,  for  all  the  doubts  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  kanun-ndme  of  Mehemmed  II  alluded 
to  above,  the  passage  therein  concerning  the 
cannot  be  ignored:  “The  Shaykh  cU-IslSm  is  the  chief 
of  the  *ulamd*  and  the  Mu*allim-i  Sulfdn  [Kh'^'di(ia/ Hoca] 
is  similarly  the  head  of  the  ^ulamd*.  It  is  fitting  for 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  place  them  above  himself  out  of 
respect.  But  the  MufH  and  the  iji“'d((ia  are  many  ranks 
higher  than  the  other  viziers  and  also  take  precedence 
over  them.”  (On  the  questions  of  precedence  thus 
raised,  see  further  Repp,  op.  a/.,  192-6.) 

The  contrast  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ill- 
defined  and  apparently  relatively  modest  duties  per- 
formed by  the  early  Muf^s  and,  on  the  other,  the 
considerable  prestige  which  the  ofTicc  of  MuJH  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  from  its  very  beginnings,  Ls  illuminat- 
ing in  several  respects.  The  lack  of  evidence  concern- 
ing any  significant  administrative  duties  consistendy 
and  exclusively  performed  by  the  15th-century  MufHs 
makes  it  difficult  to  accept  that  an  administrative  pur- 
|>ose  can  have  lain  behind  the  founding  of  the  office. 
Thus  R.W.  Bulliet’s  thesis  that  the  explanation  of  its 
creadon  lies  in  an  attempt  by  the  sultans  to  control 
the  Muslim  religious  establishment  by  the  control  of 
the  educadonal  system  through  the  Shqykh  al-lsldm 
appears  untenable  (7^  Shaikh  al-Isldm  and  the  evolution 

Islamic  sociefy^  in  57,  xxxv  [1972],  53-67).  (The  view 
that  the  Ottoman  sultans  attempted  to  control  the 
religious  establishment  is  entirely  tenable,  but  this 
process  was  accomplished  through  the  creadon  of  a 
highly  elaborated  hierarchy  of  learned  offices  which 
began  in  the  dme  of  Mehemmed  II  (d.  886/1481), 
long  before  the  MuJH  came  to  head  it.)  Similarly, 
Walsh’s  asserdon  that  the  right  to  issue  fatwds  was 
conbned  to  the  Sh(ykh  al-Isldm  from  the  inception  of 
the  office  (implicidy  as  a means  of  developing  a more 
unified  system  of  law)  is  unsustainable  [see  fatwA.  ii. 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  further.  Repp,  op.  cit.y  299-300]. 

Walsh’s  recognidon  of  the  peculiarly  non-secular 
character  of  the  office  is  noteworthy,  however,  a point 
reflected  also  in  the  most  plausible  of  the  explana- 
dons  offered  by  Kramers  for  the  foundation  of  the 
office,  namely  that  it  represents  “a  survival  of  the 
ancient  mystical  religious  tradidon  in  the  Ottoman 
state,  a tradidon  which  demanded  alongside  of  the 
secular  power,  a religious  authority  having  no  Judi- 
cial powers  but  represendng,  so  to  sp>eak,  the  reli- 
gious conscience  of  the  people”  (art.  Shaikh  al-Isldm., 
in  £/').  To  regard  the  creadon  of  the  office  of  MuJH 
as  mcedng  a need  for  a disdncdvely  religious  figure 
in  the  state,  one  who  would  stand  apart  from  the  I 


I secular  government,  who  would  embody  the  author- 
ity of  the  Shari*a  and  who  would  perhaps  even  pro- 
I vide  a religious  sanedon  for  the  regime,  offers  the 
• basis  for  an  explanadon  of  the  creadon  of  the  office 
which  is  consistent  with  such  few  facts  as  arc  known 
and  which  at  the  same  dme  throws  a different  light 
on  some  apparent  peculiarides  connected  with  it.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  separadon  of  the  office  of 
Mufti  from  a simultaneously-held  piost  of  kddl — an 
office  held  in  deep  suspicion  by  the  more  devout 
'u/ama’— which  occurred  with  the  appointment  of  Falser 
al-Din  al-*A^ami  is  important.  The  Mufti's  rcladvely 
low  salary  and  his  not  being  a member  of  the  etiwdn- 
i humdyun.,  moreover,  far  from  being  signs  of  the  rcl- 
adve  unimportance  of  the  office  in  the  15th  century, 
as  they  have  usually  been  regarded,  should  rather  be 
seen  as  a conscious  effort  to  protect  the  office  from 
the  taint  of  secularism.  Why  the  need  for  such  an 
office  was  felt- — whether  in  some  way  it  was  a response 
to  the  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Timur  (804/ 1 402),  which 
had  been  widely  seen  as  divine  retribudon  for  the 
godlessness  of  the  reign  of  BAyezid  I (1389-1402:  see 
H.  Inalcik,  The  rise  of  Ottoman  historiograply^  in  B.  Lewis 
and  P.M.  Holt  (eds.).  Historians  of  the  Middle  East, 

London  1962,  155)  and/or  possibly  to  heterodox 
movements  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  1 5th  century — 
cannot  be  known  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  cur- 
rently available. 

Notable  amongst  the  16th-century  Muftis  were  Molla 
‘Ala*  al-Din  ‘Ali  al-Djamali  [see  pjamAlT],  Kcmal  Pash*^- 
zade  and  Abu  ’1-Su‘ud  ‘Ali  al-Djamairs 

long  period  as  MuJ^  (908-32/1503  to  1525-6)  saw 
the  office  acquire  significant  addidonai  dudes  in  the 
form  of  the  responsibility  for  the  teaching  at  BAyezid 
II’s  newly-built  madrasa  in  Istanbul  (in  later  dmes 
assumed  by  a deputy,  the  ders  wakili)  and  for  the 
supervision  (na^dra)  of  his  awkdf  this  latter  responsi- 
bility being  one  not  infrequently  assigned  by  the  sul- 
tans to  the  Grand  Vizier.  He  is  likewise  credited  with 
having  restrained  Selim  I on  several  occasions 

from  harsh  acts  on  the  grounds  of  a proper  concern 
for  that  sultan’s  welfare  in  the  after-life;  though 
angered,  Selim  attempted  to  reward  him  with  appoint- 
ment to  the  offices  of  the  two  kddi  *askers  combined, 
an  offer  which  ‘All  QjamAlr  refused. 

KemAl  Pasha-zAde  (d.  940/1534),  with  Abu  ’1-Su‘ud 
perhaps  the  most  noted  of  Ottoman  scholars  of  the 
classic^  period,  is  also  associated  with  him  in  a faunous 
assessment  of  their  respective  accomplishments  as  MuJiV. 

“Truly  the  effect  of  their  idftih&d  [individual  reason- 
ing]  was  the  harmonising  of  the  Ottoman  kdnuns  [^.^.j 
with  the  noble  Short*a  and  the  ordering  of  religious 
and  state  affairs  on  the  best  possible  basis”  (New*f- 
zAde  ‘A^a*!  [see  ‘ajA*!],  Hadd^ik  al-hakd*ik  Ji  takmilat 
al-Shakd'ik,  Istanbul  1268,  185). 

It  was  in  Abu  ’l-Su*Qd’s  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Shqxkh  al-Isldm  (952-82/1545-74)  that  it  was  to  become 
the  head  of  the  already  well-established  learned  hier- 
archy and  to  take  on  definitively  the  form  it  was  to 
have  until  the  19th  century.  Greatly  valued  by  Sikley- 
min  I [^.I'.j,  Abu  ’1-Su‘ud  strove,  as  the  passage  just 
quoted  suggests,  to  bring  together  the  requirements  jj- QQpp| 
of  the  Shon*a  and  those  of  the  administration  of  the 
state  into  a workable  legal  framework.  He  was  active 
in  the  issuing  of  private  fatwds  as  well  as  fatwds  on 
matters  of  public  policy.  In  the  latter  category,  his 
fatwd  authorising  the  t^ng  of  Cyprus  from  Venice 
(see  Pe^ewi,  Ta^rikhy  2 vols.,  Istanbul  1281-3,  i,  486-7) 
may  represent  the  first  dme  a mufti's  fatwd  was  regarded 
as  .sufficient  religious  sanedon  for  an  important  mat- 
ter of  state  policy  (in  later  centuries,  the  Mufti  appears 
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to  have  become  ai  (he  least  the  spokesman  for  the 
‘i/ZamJ'',  though  hc  contifiucd  to  cottsuU  widely  before 
delivering  hisdVijpinion:  cf.  h Mouradgea  d’Ohssonj 
Tubkam  dt  l^Bmpiri  {fthoman^  1 vols,,  Paris  1788- 

1824,  iv,  5LN13,  528,  On  the  difficult  question  of 
the  status  of  the  fatwd^,  see  Repp,  cp.  ciL,  113- 

15j  212-21,  279-90),  If  not  actually  instituted  before 
his  death,  the  Afu/&s’  close  involvement  in  appoint- 
ments to  (he  higher  o0ices  in  the  learned  profession, 
a function  which  they  took  over  from  die  VuJters, 
was  certainly  mooted  in  Abu  U-Sn*Qd^s  dme,  with  (he 
intent  that  he  should  take  on  this  fundamentally  impor- 
tant duty  (Repp,  op.  «(.,  293*5).  Abu  1-Su^ud^s  achieve- 
ments were  recognised  by  substantial  rewards,  notably 
a greatly  enhanced  salary  which,  at  least  from 
973/1 566^  came  to  surpass  that  of  the  ^dl  *askgr%. 

Further  systcririatic  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the 
nature  of  the  office  in  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  centuries, 
during  which  time  (and  indeed  undJ  the  end  of  the 
empire)  the  Mufii  was  recognisably  a state  official, 
having  gradually  been  absorbed  into  the  hierarchy,  at 
its  head,  from  the  previous  position  of  having  stood 
entirely  outside  it*  He  was  now  frequently,  if  not 
invariably,  drawn  into  the  decision-maldng  process,  in 
which  he  played  an  important  part,  on  matters  of 
state  policy  such  as  the  making  of  war  and  peace  or 
the  deposition  of  a sultan,  not  in  the  forum  of  the 
dlwSn-i  h.i(mdjfu%  of  which,  as  mentioned  earlier,  he 
was  not  a member,  but  through  the  medium  of  ‘‘con- 
suUabons”  {mUst^were,  The  very  much  greater 

involvement  in  affairs  of  state  and  the  consequent 
demands  on  his  time  meant  that  the  function  of  the 
preparation  ofj^jtaws,  and  particularly  “private”  s, 
a funedon  of  such  importance  in  the  early  years  of 
the  office,  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  a deputy, 
the  fcLtwd  who  became  with  the  passage  of  time 

a highly  influential  figure  in  his  own  right  (on  this 
post,  and  the  organisation  of  the  A/*i/2f’s  deputies  gen- 
erally, see  ^Jzun^fa^5lll,  op.  cit.^  195  ff.;  U.  Heyd, 

^aspects  of  the  in  BSOAS^  xxxii  [1969],  35- 

56)*  It  might  be  speculated  that  this  absotpdon  into 
the  learned  hierarchy,  at  its  head,  of  an  office  which 
had  originally  stood  outside  it,  and  much  of  whose 
mison  d'etre  iay  in  its  independence  from  the  secular 
government,  had  its  cost.  Certainly  in  purely  mate- 
rial terms,  though  the  g^ned  greatly  in  terms 

of  salary,  perquisites  and  defined  powers,  they  lost 
the  tenure  of  the  office  for  life  which  the  early  Mi^s 
had  almost  without  exception  enjoyed;  removal  from 
the  office  was  by  now  a common  occurrence. 

In  1241/1826,  following  the  destruction  of  the 
Janissaries,  MahmQd  H [f.ifj  gave  the  residence  of 
the  Agha  of  the  Janissaries  near  the  Suleymaniye  mos* 
que  to  provide  an  office  for  the  at-Istdm  and 

his  department.  The  now  for  the  first  time 

had  a permanent  location  for  their  work,  having  pre- 
viously carried  out  their  functions  in  their  own  resi- 
dences or  in  rented  accommodation  [see  bAb-i 
UEgriKMAT]  ■ The  diminution  of  the  powers  and  influ- 
ence of  the  generally  in  the  19th  century 

affected  the  position  of  the  ot-hlAms  as  well: 

they  gradually  lost  their  influence,  more  particularly 
after  the  revolution  of  1908.  The  last  holder  of  the 
office,  the  131st,  resigned  on  4 November  1922  in 
the  wake  of  the  abolition  of  the  sultanate  a few  days 
earlier*  The  office  came  formally  to  an  end  follow- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  caliphate  on  3 March  1924* 
BihtiogTUphy'.  Given  in  the  article. 

(R.C.  R£f>p) 

SHAYKH  MCSA  NATHRJ,  modern  Persian 
writer  dealing  in  historical  novels.  The  details  con- 


cerning his  life  are  at  the  best  sketchy.  By  profession, 
be  was  involved  in  educadonal  aedvides,  serving  as 
principal  of  the  government  coliege  Jiusrat  in  Hama- 
dln  and  as  Director  of  Education  in  KirmSn^^an 
(for  his  latter  designadon,  see  Armogp&n  [March- April 
1930],  73).  He  edited  the  periodical  I^dd  which  was 
published  from  Hamadan  in  1293/1914  (^adr 
mf,  TanM’t  iU^rdjid  u ma^alldt-i  i,  Isfahan  1343/ 

1964-5,  46).  An  article  from  him,  entided  Hs^ 

“Who  is  a poet?”,  appicared  after  his  death  in  the 
July-August  1968  issue  ot  Amogiidnj  suggesting  that  he 
died  not  later  than  that  year. 

Shaykh  Mus5  Nathrf  was  among  the  pioneers  of 
the  modem  historical  novel  in  Persian.  His  first  work 
in  that  genre,  entitled  w saUancU  “Love  and  king- 
ship”, was  published  at  HamadSn  in  1337/1919  {repr. 
Bombay  1342/1924),  and  deals  with  the  exploits  of 
Gyrus  the  Great,  founder  of  the  Achaemenid  dynasty. 

The  material  for  the  narradve  was  borrowed  by  the 
author  from  the  French  translation  of  Herodotus^s 
account  and  historical  works  in  French,  as  well  as 
from  the  A vesta.  The  author  claimed  that  his  work 
was  the  first  historical  novel  in  Persian  composed  after 
Western  literary  models,  but  Buzui^  Alavi  has  pointed 
out  that  Muhammad  Bakir  Mirza  KiiusnawTs  Shoms 
u.  tighrd  is  earlier  (1328/1910)*  However,  as  a piece 
of  fiction,  it  hardly  stands  up  to  artistic  scrutiny. 
According  to  the  criticism  of  E*G.  Browne  (/-WP,  iv, 

465),  the  book  "is  overloaded  with  dates,  archaeo- 
logical and  mythological  notes  and  prolix  historical 
dissertations.”  It  was  the  first  of  a trilogy;  the  others, 
which  appeared  later,  are  5ii!aTa;^j  lldi  "The  Lydian 
star”  (Bombay  1344/1925*6)  and 
thdriian-i  "The  story  of  a Babylonian  princess” 

(Kirmanshahan  1311/1932).  These  show  only  a slight 
advance  upon  their  predecessor,  and  not  surprisingly 
have  received  little  attention  from  Persian  critics.  The 
only  aspect  of  ^aykh  MQsa  Nathrf's  literary  exer- 
cises finding  approval  concerns  hb  language,  which 
tends  towards  a simplified  form.  His  works,  therefore, 
must  be  judged  not  so  much  for  their  artistic  merit 
as  for  their  place  in  the  overall  historica!  evolution 
of  modem  Persian  fiction. 

Bibliography:  Mentioned  in  the  text,  but  see 
also  F.  Machalski,  Hi^oiyczna  powiesi  Krakow 

1952;  R.  Gclpke,  Di£  pTosaUtiratuT  im  20. 

Jahrhtmdeft,  Wiesbaden  1962;  Buzuig  Alavi,  Gesahkhte 
und  Entwkkiung  der  rnodmim  perdschm  Ut^raiur^  Berlin 
1964,  119;  H.  Kamshad,  Modmi  Persian  prose  Uteraiure, 
Cambridge  1966;  J.  Rypka  et  aid^  Histo^  of  Iranian 
literature^  Dordrecht  1968;  Mufiammad  Isti^^ml, 
^in&hdit-i  odah^ydtd  itriruZi  Tehran  1349/1970; 

Yahya  Aryanpur,  Az  Saba  td  Arma,  ii,  Tehran 
1350/1971-2;  Abd  d-Husayn  ZarrTnkOb,  bar 

dbf  Tehran  1368/1989-90;  Radiyya  Akbar,  Irdri  men 
diadld  Farsi  adab  h paids  sat  \l900-i95Q).,  Hayda- 
rabad  (Deccan)  n*d*;  B.  Nikitine,  Le  ramon  hhUmqwe 
dam  h iittkrmu,Te  per  sane  actaelk^  in  JA  (October- 
December  1933)^_  297-33$.  (Munibur  R^btAN) 
SHAYKH  6AFI  [see  safT  al-dTn  ardabIlT]. 
m^SHAYKH  saId,  a monsoon  harbour  on 
the  straits  of  Bdi  al-Mandab  [q-v-},  lying  just  north|p  QQpp| 
of  the  so-called  Small  Strait  on  a cape  whose  high 
ctifTs  dominate  the  island  of  Mayyun  [^■t'*].  This  Strait 
is  abo  called  Bab  Iskandar  because  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  built  a town  here.  The  har- 
bour, named  after  ^aykh  Sa^Td  whose  tomb  is  found 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  cape,  has  been  identified 
by  Sprenger  and  Glaser  uith  ancient  Occlb  or  Acila, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy  and  in  the 
Peripius  Maris  B^thraei,  and  conceals  perhaps  some 
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name  like  ^Ukayl.  The  harbour  h $aid  to  have  belonged 
to  the  pre-Islamic  Kataban  dien  to  the  socaJled 

Gebanltes  and  finally  to  the  IJimya  rites.  Its  rutme  is 
also  connected  with  Mahra  b.  H^ydlin  ""Amr  b.  al- 
Haf,  the  ancestor  of  the  Mahra  ' 

The  cape  was  acquired  from  the  local  sultan  by 
the  French  adnniral  Mahe  La  BourdonnaJs  in  1734^ 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  wished  to  garrison  the  cape,  a 
proposal  which  was  also  suggested  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  Miil^ammad  ^Alr  Pa^a  When  the 

latter  was  preparing  to  pot  the  plan  into  force  in 
1838,  he  encountered  the  resolute  opposition  of  the 
British,  who  occupied  Aden  in  1839  and  establishedl 
a coaling  station  on  MayyQn  (PerFm.)  in  1857.  The 
cape  was  bought  from  the  local  sultan  ^AJI  Tabat  by 
a Marseilles  firm,  and  turned  over  to  the  Societe  de 
Bah  al-Mandab  in  1871.  In  1884  the  harbour  was 
occupied  by  the  Turks^  who  fortified  the  cape,  not- 
withstanding continuous  but  fruitless  attempts  by  the 
French  to  enforce  their  claims.  Al-^aykh  Sa^rd  was 
bombarded  by  the  British  in  1914,  but  the  Turks 
held  out,  being  supported  in  1915  by  troops  sent  by 
the  Zaydr  Imam  Yahya  b,  al-Mansur.  TTie  Turks 
even  bombarded  MayyQn  and  temporarily  closed  the 
Straits  of  Bab  al-Mandab. 

Bibiiography'.  H.  von  Maltzan,  Rtue  nocA 
Braunschweig  1873,  384-3;  A.  Sprenger, 
Z>Ef  alu  Amsterdam  1966,  67,  77; 

M.  Hartmann,  Da  Islamische  Orimt^  Leipzig  19€9, 
ii,  153,  417-18,  469;  W.  Schmidt,  Das  iMwtstIkhe 
Arabim.  Angewandit  Ggographie,  Frankfurt  a.M.  1913, 
iv,  part  8,  78-9;  F,  Stuhlmann,  Der  Kampf  am  Arabiai 
zunsektn  da  TiiTkei  and  Englartd.  Hamburgisehe  For- 
sihur^m^  Brunswick  1916,  113-20;  G.W.  Bury, 

Infilix  or  ih£  Ttirks  in  Tanm^  London  1915,  17,  27, 
map  opp.  p.  20;  A.  Grohmann,  SudambieH  ah  iA^irt-  f 
schajisgebut,  2 vols.,  Vienna  1922-33,  i,  168,  185;  | 
British  Admiralty,  A handbook  of  Arabin,  London  1 920, 
174.  (Aj.  GROHstA.sn-[E.  VAN  Donzel]) 

SHAYKH  al-TATFA  (see  al-jOsT,  wukwmmad  d. 
al-hasan]  . 

al-SHAYKH  al-YCNANI,  the  disguise  of  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  transmission  of 
authoritative  Neoplatonic  thought  to  Islam 
based  upon  a translation  of  large  portions  of  books 
rV-Vl  of  the  Enrwads  of  Plotinus,  Fragments  with  this 
designation  have  been  recovered  without,  however, 
allowing  a reconstruction  of  the  form  and  extent  of 
his  work.  It  is  also  debatable  whether  al-Shaykh  al- 
Y’Qnanl  was  substituting  for  the  name  of  a given 
philosopher  and  even  might  have  belonged  to  the 
entire  lost  Arabic  Plotinus  source.  The  wide  range  of 
meaning  of  dmy&t  permits  a choice  between 

‘^Greek  Teacher"’  and  “Greek  Old  Man"";  occasional 
Greek  references  to  some  Neopiaconists  as  geron^  among 
them  Porphyry  (sec  Kutsch),  might  perhaps  tip  the 
scales  in  favour  of  "^Old  Man"",  whether  Porphyry "s 
role  in  the  Arabic  Plotinus  reflects  historical  links  [see 
furpCtuvCs]  or  not  (see  Zimmermann).  In  addition  to 
the  fragments  from  the  Enneadr,  al-^aykii  aJ-Y unant 
is  credited  with  a brief  treatise  on  topics  of  Neoplatonic 
philosophy.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  other  references, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  he  was  under- 
stood to  be  one  and  same  person,  even  where  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  ancient  philosophers  or, 
rather  mysteriously,  is  described  as  a pupil  of  Diogenes 
[see  Siwdn  ai-hi/snia,  ed,  D.M.  Dunlop,  36-7,  38-61). 
The  manifold  problems  connected  with  this  figure  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  entire  complicated  and 
fateful  history  of  the  Arabic  Plotinus,  for  which  see 
t/QfOLODjtYA. 


Bibiiography:  F.  Rosenthal,  al-lTSndta  and 

die  Arahk  Plotinus  source,  in  Orientaiia,  N.S*  Kxi  { 1 932), 

Kxii  [1953),  xxiv  (1953),  repr.  in  idem,  Greek  phiias^ 
cpip>  in  the  Arab  worLd,  Variorum,  Aldershot  1990, 
no.  Ill;  complete  tr.  by  G.  Lewis,  in  vol.  ti  of  the 
ed.  of  the  Enneads  by  F.  Henry  and  H.-R.  Schwyzer, 
Paris-Brussels  1959,  see  pp.  xxxh-xxxiv  of  the  pref- 
ace; ’^Abd  al-RahmiJi  BadawT,  Phtmus  apud  Arabes^ 

Cairo  1955,  184-98;  W.  Kutsch,  Em  art^isekes  Bruch- 
siUck  am  Porp^?rios  (?)  Peri  psyches  imd  die  Frage  des 
Vet^sers  der  des  Aristoleles**,  in  MFOB,  xxxi 

(1954),  265-86;  F.W.  Zimmermann,  TTie  origim  of 
the  so-calted  Theology  of  Aristotle,  in  J.  Kraye,  W.F. 

Ryan,  and  C.B.  Schmitt  (eds.),  Pseudo-Aristotle  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  London  19B6,  110-240, 

(F.  RosEffmAi.) 

SHAYKHIYYA.  an  important  school  of  spec- 
ulative theology  within  Twelver  influen- 

dal  mainly  in  Persia  and  *Irak  since  the  early  1 9th 
century.  Although  at  times  its  leaders  have  been 
excommunicated  and  its  doctrines  condemned  as 
heretical,  Shaykhism  (also  known  as  the  Ka^fiyya) 
has  accommodated  itself  fairly  successfully  with  the 
majority  U^ulr  establishment  and  is  generally  regarded 
as  a school  irnadhhedf)  rather  than  a sect  Babism 

[see  bAb,  bAbTs]  began  in  the  1840s  as  a radical  devel- 
opment of  ^aykhf  heterodoxy. 

1.  Early  history. 

The  origins  of  Shavkhism  are  to  be  found  in  a 
highly  original  attempt  to  effect  a synthesis  between 
(1)  the  theosophical  Shl^ism  of  MuUa  Sadra  Shir^i 
[^.&.]  and  the  ^hool  of  I^fah^,  (2)  the  waning  Akhbait 
tendency,  and  (3)  what  Amanat  calls  a ’^diffuse  gnos- 
ticism'", influenced  by  crypto-IsmaTi  and  related  ideas. 

Later  Shaykhi  doctrine  owes  much  to  a wish  to  play 
down  the  achoofs  own  disdnedveness  and  effect  a 
compromise  with  the  U^uli  establishment. 

The  schooFs  originator,  Shaykh  Ahmad  al-Ahsa*r 
(1166-1241/1753-1826  is  stiU  reckoned  one  of 

the  Leading  Shi'f  *ulamS^  of  the  early  Kadjar  period, 
and  a thinker  of  considerable  force.  His  early  life  in 
al-Ahsa*,  a backwater  with  few  provisions  for  religious 
learning,  was  unpropidous  for  one  with  ambitions  to 
scholarship;  but  by  the  dme  of  his  arrival  in  the 
Shr^r  shrine  colleges  of  *Irak  in  the  early  1790s,  he 
already  p€>ssessed  a prodigious  knowledge,  not  only  of 
Jikh  and  kaiam,  but  of  the  theosophical  texts  that  were 
to  form  the  basis  of  a wide-ranging  critique  in  later 
years. 

More  importantly,  he  had  experienced  numerous 
dreams  and  visions,  chiefly  of  the  Imams,  allowing 
him  to  claim  privileged  understanding  of  the  Kur*an 
and  Traditions.  This  claim  to  intuidvc  knowledge  sets 
al-Ahsa"r  apart  from  the  representatives  of  the  two 
main  currents  of  thinking  then  contending  for 

dominance:  the  UsulTs,  with  their  emphasis  on  i^tihdd 
through  reasoning,  and  the  Ak&bAns  [see  ajsubArivya 
in  SuppL],  who  stressed  a literal  adherence  to  the 
texts  themselves,  without  recourse  to  i^tihad. 

Having  acquired  licences  from  several  eminent 
tfdti^,  in  1221/1806  aJ-Ahsa^  travelled  to  Persia.  Here 
he  remained  for  almost  twenty  years,  patronisec^^^Yg|-  Qom 
Fath  *AJT  ^ah  and  a succession  of  nota- 

bles. He  lived  mainly  in  Yazd  [ 1 806-1 4)  and  Kir- 
m^^ah  [1814-21),  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  Muhammad  'AlJ  MTrza  and  wrote  some  of  his 
most  important  books,  including  the  at-ziydra  al- 

al~kabha  (his  jm^um  opm)  and  commentaries 
on  the  Risdla  al^ilm^a  of  Mubs^in  Fayd  aJ-Ki^sh^i 
and  the  and  Mashh'^ir  of  Mulla  ^^rira. 

In  1822  in  Kazwin,  al-Ahsa*f  first  encountered  a 
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charge  of  apostasy,  and  in  the  last  four  years  of  hb 
life,  spent  largely  in  Karbala%  he  became  the  object 
of  a campaign  of  vilificadari.  He  died  on  his  way  to 
Mecca  on  21  Dhu  1-KaMa  1241/27  June  1 826,  aged 
seveniy-thrce, 

AJ-Ahsa'1'  was  succeeded  in  Karbala*  by  a younger 
Persian  disciplej  Sayyid  KJ,zim  Rad^tT  (d.  1259/1844; 
birth  dates  range  from  1198/1784  to  1214/1799-1800 
like  his  mentor  the  product  of  a non-clericaJ 
family,  Ra^tt  remained  in  Karbal^^  until  his  death 
and,  despite  repeated  denials  that  he  had  established 
a new  Tmdhhah  within  Islam  and  insistence  that  he 
was  no  more  than  an  expounder  and  defender  of  the 
views  of  ahAhsa*r,  became  an  effective  focus  for  the 
allegiance  of  a small  but  influential  grouping  of 
and  laymen,  A school  had  effectively  been  created: 
on  Rashtr'^s  death,  his  foUowers  split  into  radically  dif- 
ferent factions.  This  division , which  has  recently  been 
studied  in  some  detail  by  Amanai^  Bay  at,  and  Mac- 
Eotit,  is  of  wide  significance,  since  it  encapsulates  some 
of  the  most  important  tensions  in  Ka^ar  Sht^ism. 

The  two  most  extreme  divisions  to  emerge  after 
1844  were  Bibism,  which  rapidly  outgrew  its  Shaylsbl 
origins  to  proclaim  a new  revelation  and  a new 
and  a conservative  branch  based  in  Tabriz.  This  lat- 
ter group  included  leading  merchants,  govern- 

ment officiab,  and  notables;  after  a period  of  wholesale 
separation  from  the  religious  mainstream,  it  merged 
with  it  and  lost  its  character  as  a distinct  school. 

The  successive  claims  of  Sayyid  ''Air  Muhaminad 
ShrrazT,  the  Bab  were  a logical  development  of 

several  strains  in  ^aykhl  thinking,  most  importantly 
the  emphasis  on  intuitive  knowledge  and  the  concept 
of  a single  individual,  the  Perfect  ^1*1  or  bdb^  who 
could  act  as  an  infallible  guide  to  the  Imlm.  Both 
al-AtisaT  and  Rashff  seem  to  have  been  regarded  (and 
to  have  regarded  themselves)  in  this  light;  the  latter 
divided  the  dispensation  of  Islam  into  two  distinct 
periods:  a cycle  of  outward  observances  (which  came 
to  an  end  after  twelve  centuries)  and  one  of  inner 
truth  (which  began  with  the  appearance  of  al-Ahs5^I). 

2.  Kirmanf  Shaykhism. 

The  Bab’s  chief  riv^  for  the  allegiance  of  the  school 
was  Muhammad  Karim  lOian  Kirminl  (1 225- 

88/1810-70),  the  eldest  son  of  ibrablm  IQian  ^ahlr 
al-Dawla,  die  governor  of  Kirman  and  BalQ^istan 
(1803-24)  and  one  of  al-Ahsa^l’s  leading  patrons  in 
Persia,  A member  of  the  ruling  KadjSr  family  by 
birth  and  marriage,  Karim  Khan*s  role  as  a religious 
leader  in  the  Kirman  region  was  both  strengthened 
and  complicated  by  his  position  as  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  powerful  IbrahTml  clan  and  his  control  of 
its  financial  resources*  The  history  of  Kirmanl  ^ay- 
Idiism  is  closely  linked  both  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ibrahrmr  family  and  wider  political  developments. 

A prolific  writer  and  would-be  polymath,  Karim 
Khan  sought  to  reconcile  ShaykhI  teaching  with  U^QlT 
orthodoxy,  insisting  that  the  school  agreed  in  all  its 
main  principles  (usvi)  with  traditionaJ  ^1*1  doctrine, 
while  differing  only  in  practice  {Jurd*).  The  clear  hei-* 
erodoxy  of  the  Bab  and  bis  followers  was  both  an 
impetus  to  this  policy  and  an  aid  in  furthering  it. 
Hence  his  ambivalence  over  the  doctrine  of  the  Fourth 
Support  {ai-ruhi  with  which  he  became  par- 

ticularly associated*  In  a novel  reworking  of  the 
traditional  five  bases  of  religion  (divine  unity,  prophet- 
hood,  resurrection,  divine  justice,  and  the  imamate), 
Kirmanl  reduced  them  to  three  (knowledge  of  God, 
prophethood,  and  wjdma)  and  added  a fourth  pillar, 
knowledge  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Imams. 
In  its  original  formulation,  this  doctrine  leaned  towards 


recognidon  of  a single,  divinely-appointed  mediator 
between  the  lmi.m  and  the  faithful  (identifted  with 
al-Ahsa*!,  Ra^tf,  and,  it  would  seem,  Kirm^I  him- 
self)* Liater,  however,  almost  certainly  as  a reaction 
to  the  Bab^s  advancement  of  similar  claims,  this  was 
modified  to  a more  general  advocacy  of  the  ^uhmd^ 
and  other  holy  figures  as  representatives  of  the  Imam. 

In  many  respects,  this  debate  prefigures  that  around 
KhumaynTs  concept  of  and  whether 

its  applicadon  shoidd  be  to  a single  individual  or  a 
collective  body  of  mu^tahuh. 

Kiimanfs  most  significant  break  with  the  doctrine 
of  an  inspired  guide  came,  however,  with  his  appoint- 
ment of  his  own  son,  Muhammad  Khan  (1263-1324/ 
1846-1906)  and  the  creation  of  a spiritual  dynasty 
similar  to  those  found  in  Sufism.  Leadership  of  the 
school  was  passed  down  through  a series  of  Ibrahtml 
khans  (generally  known  by  the  tide  SarkAr  AkS):  Ha^^^ 

Zayn  al-* Abidin  Khan  (1276-1360/1859-1942),'  Abu 
’1-Kasim  Khan  (1314-89/1896-1969),  and  *Abd  al- 
Rj4^  lyian  (d.  1979).  This  period  saw  mounting  con- 
ser\'atism,  particularly  with  regard  to  social  reform 
and  acceptance  of  Western  ideas.  Bayat  speaks  O'f 
inceUectu^  stagnation  in  a situation  where  original 
^aykhl  doctrine  was  taught  privately  while  public 
profession  was  made  of  orthodoxy  (Bayat,  181). 

During  the  leadership  of  Ha^mj  Muhammad  Khan, 
tension  between  ^aykhls  and  their  opponents,  known 
as  Bal^arts,  erupted  into  violence  on  several  occa- 
sions, culminating  in  virtual  civil  war  in  1905  (Mac- 
Eoin,  Bdidsdtf).  Identification  of  the  Shaykhls  with 
Ka^j^  interests,  and  Muhammad  Khan^s  own  hard- 
line royalist  stance,  encouraged  a widening  of  the 
issues  to  a point  where  the  original  dispute  was  eclipsed 
by  growing  agitation  for  a constitution. 

Following  the  assassination  of  ^Abd  al-Rida  Kkan 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Iranian  revoludon  of  1979, 
the  headquarters  of  the  school  was  moved  to  Ba^ra 
in  Tr^t,  where  leadership  passed  to  Sayyid 

*A1T  Musawi* 

At  its  height  in  the  last  century,  ^ayjdpsm  was 
an  influential  school  with  converts  in  all  the  main 
Persian  cities,  Trlk,  India,  and  eastern  Arabia.  In 
Persia,  the  membership  included  high-ranking  govern- 
ment officials  and  even  Muzalfar  al-Din 
in  this  respect,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  $ufism,  following  the  collapse  of  the 
Ni'matull^r  revival  of  the  early  19th  century. 

3.  Doctrine* 

In  broad  terms,  Shaykhi  doctrine  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  orthodox  Twelver  ^I'ism,  and  is  gen- 
erally little  further  from  it  than  the  views  of  the  theo- 
sophicaJ  thinkers:  if  anything,  al- AhsaT  and  RashtI 
made  greater  efforts  dian  $adra  and  his  followers  to 
remain  part  of  the  official  religious  system.  Despite 
an  obvious  debt  to  Ibn  al-^Arabi  and  the  theoso- 

phers, aJ-AhsaT  disagreed  with  them  on  several  impor- 
tant i^ues,  in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the  oneness 
of  existence  {wahdat  ai-wu^l^ud).  Since  God  remains 
ontologically  separate  from  and  inaccessible  to  cre- 
ation, al-Ahsa*I  emphasised  the  role  of  the  prophets 
and  imlms  as  intermediaries  between  the  divine  andp,^  mm 
human  worlds.  Within  this  context,  he  regarded  the  ' 
imims  as  the  four  causes  of  creation:  active  (they  are 
the  locations  of  the  divine  will);  materia]  (aJJ  things 
have  been  created  from  the  rays  of  their  lights);  for- 
mal (God  created  the  forms  of  aU  creatures  from  the 
lights  of  their  forms);  and  final  (God  created  all  things 
for  their  sake). 

It  was  thb  view  that  led  to  one  of  the  earliest  argu- 
ments against  aJ-Al^saT,  namely,  that  he  held  the 
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imams  to  be  crcator$  instead  of  God.  Although  he 
dented  this  criticism  in  its  extreme  FonOj  and  argued 
that  hisf^dews  were  based  on  well-known  traditions, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  imams  and  their  role  as 
manifestations  of  the  divinity  played  a central  role  in 
his  theology.  Belief  in  the  necessity  for  the  continu- 
ing presence  of  an  imam  combined  with  al-Absa’rs 
own  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  visionary  contact 
and  inspiration  to  produce  a central  doctrinal  focus 
on  intermediacy  in  each  generation. 

This  itself  led  to  the  view  that  religious  truth  has 
developed  through  the  ages,  mankind  being  likened 
to  a growing  child  in  need  of  progressively  stronger 
diets*  Alongside  the  idea  of  an  age  of  inner  truth  suc- 
ceeding one  of  outward  observance,  teaching 

proposed  that  humanity  had  either  come  of  age  or 
was  about  to  do  doctrine  which  had  its  strongest 

impact  on  Babism  and  its  successor,  BahS.*ism 

Rashtl^s  belief  that  a new  age  of  spirituality  had 
started  with  al-Ahst^r  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
speculation  within  the  school  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  advent  of  the  Twelfth  Imim^s  imminent  advent, 
but  how  extensive  such  chili asdc  expectation  really 
was  it  is  very  hard  to  establish.  The  KlrmanT  Shaykhls 
naturally  play  down  all  suggestions  of  messianism, 
while  modem  Bah3.*Ts  exaggerate  its  role  on  the  basis 
of  oral  statements.  In  their  writings,  both  al-Ahsa'T 
and  Ra^tl  adopt  a conventional  attitude  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Imamus  return.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
RashtT's  death  was  immediately  followed  by  a fran- 
tic outburst  of  millenarianism  suggests  that,  at  the 
very  least,  talk  of  living  gates  to  the  Imam  had  excited 
speculation  that  the  Mahdi  himself  might  soon  make 
his  appearance. 

In  their  lifetimes,  however^  orthodox  criticism  of 
al-Absa^r  aod  Ra^tT  found  a particular  focus  in  the 
former’s  teaching  on  the  eschatology  of  the  individ^ 
uaJ.  In  several  works — notably  the  Sharif  ai-ziy^ra— he 
developed  an  original  doctrine  of  resurrection  based 
on  a complex  system  of  physical  and  spiritual  bodies 
(for  details,  see  MacEoin,  Cosmoio^,  Corbin,  Terre  ceieste, 
146-74)*  According  to  this  scheme,  man  possesses  four 
bodies:  two  ^asad  and  two  For  the  orthodox, 

the  crucial  problem  with  this  system,  which  involves 
resurrection  in  an  interworld  known  as  Hurkaly^,  was 
its  denial  of  a return  for  the  first  the  fleshly 

body  of  terrestrial  elements.  Although  the  ShaykhT 
doctrine  does  not  entirely  spiritualise  the  process  of 
resurrection,  it  tended  to  be  interpreted  in  that  way 
by  the  schoofs  opponents. 

4,  Literature* 

The  corpus  of  written  materials  produced  by  the 
schools  leadership  is  enormous,  although  very  little 
has  been  penned  by  adherents.  A great  deal  stiU  exists 
only  in  manuscript  form,  although  the  ^aykhr  com- 
munity of  Kirman  has  made  microfilm  copies  of  all 
the  originals  in  its  own  library.  Their  Sa'^i.dat  Press 
has  published  reliable  editions  of  works  by  all  the 
shay^s,  amounting  to  several  hundred  volumes,  and 
plans  to  issue  more.  A full  bibliography  of  Shavkhr 
writing  from  al-.AhsS^F  to  Abu  ’l-Kasim  l^lan  may  be 
found  in  the  latter's  Fihrist^  to  which  Moments  The 
works  oj  Ahmad  al-AhsaT  is  useful  addition. 

Bibliagraphyi  ^aykh  Ahmad  b*  Zayn  al-Dfn 
al-AbSi^X  al-kal\m,  2 vols.,  Tabriz  1273/ 

1856-7,  1276/1860  (94  treatises);  idem,  ^arh 
zn^dra  al-kabfm,  new  ed.,  4 vols.,  Kirman 

1355-6  ^./ 1976-7;  Sayyid  Karim  Ra^htf,  Zkiitl  al- 
n*p.  1276/1859-60;  Shay  kb  ^Abd  Allah 
Ahsa*I,  ^mh-i  hdidt-i  Ahmad  ol-AhsdT,  Bombay 

1309/1892-3  (the  main  biographical  source);  H.*A. 


f 


Mahfus;  (cd.),  S^TOi  Sh^ykt  Ahmad  ai'Ahsd%  Baghdad 
1376/1957  (autobiographical  accounts);  H*  Ckjibin, 

7>77if  ceieste  et  corps  dc  r^sutrection  de  them  Mazdien  d 
Plran  SfdHte^  Paris  1960,  Eng*  tr.  ^iritunl  body  and 
cekstmi  ewik-  Jram  Mazdean  Iran  to  Shi^iic  /raa,  Princeton 
1977  (contains  translations  from  works  by  several 
Sfaaylihf  leaders);  idem,  L’kok  shaykhit  en  dt^iogie 
shTite^  in  Annuaire  de  VEcok  Praiiqm  da  Hauia  Etuda^ 

Section  des  Sciences  Reli^euses  (I960d);  Ha^j^  Mu- 
hammad Karim  Kiirm^I,  h^&d  al~awdmm\ 

G.  Scarcia,  FCcrmem  1905:  La  ^‘^terra  tra  Seif^i  e Bd- 
ldsan  *\  inAIUON,  N.S.,  xiii  (1963),  195-238;  M.  Mu- 
darrisT  Cahirdihr,  ShairkMgan.  H’ehran  1352 

Sb-/i972;  Abu  ’l-lCSsim  b*  Zayn  aI-*Abidm  Klian 
Kirmani,  Fthrisi-i  kutub~i  Sh<&'hh  Ahrmd  d/rrJT  wa 
ma^idyi^-i  ^izdm^  ^Kirman  1977  (comprehensive  bio- 
bibliographical  information);  D*  Mac^in,  From  Sfu^- 
khism  to  Babism:  a study  in  charisrmdic  rmewai  in  SftfY 
hUzm^  PhnD.  diss.  Cambridge  University  1979;  idem, 

£Jr,  art.  Al^%  ShadJi  dAnW  b.  J^ayn-al-Dfn':,  idem, 

Ehy  art.  Bdidjaji\  idem,  £fr,  art.  Cosmology  in  Shai- 
khism;  V.  Rafad,  The  decelopmmt  ^ Skerykhi  thought  in 
ShFi  Islam  ^ Ph.D.  diss.  UCLA  1979;  MangoL  Bay  at. 

Mysticism  and  dissent:  socioreli^ma  thought  in  (^igar  Iran, 

Syracuse  1982,  chs.  2,  3 and  passim;  Abbas  Amanat, 
Resurrection  and  renewal'  the  of  tim  BaH  mooemeni 

in  Iran,  IS 44' 1 350,  Ithaca  & London  1989,  chs,  1, 

6;  M.  Momcn,  The  works  of  Sfmykh  Ahmad  al-AhsdT: 
a biblio^aphy:,  Baha^i  Studies  Bulletin  Monograph 
no.  I [1992].  ^ (D.  MacEoin) 

SHAYKHU,  LUWIS,  conventionally  L.  Cmeikho, 
with  the  correct  name  Risk  All^  b.  Yusuf  b.  *Abd 
al-Masth  b.  Ya^kub  (1859*1927),  Jesuit  scholar  and 
polygraph.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on 
Arabic  language  and  literature,  especially,  Christian 
Arabic,  and  founder  of  the  joumri  al-Mast^ik.  Ori* 
gin  ally  from  upper  Mesopotamia,  he  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Beirut. 

Bom  at  MS^rdm  [g*p.],  now  in  Turkey,  he  came  to 
Beirut  at  the  age  of  nine  for  secondary  education. 

He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1874,  studied  for  four 
years  in  France,  and  on  his  return  to  Lebanon,  taught 
in  the  Jesuit  secondary  school  in  Beina  where  he 
began  publication  of  his  MacEdm  al-odab.  After  further 
studies  at  the  Universite  de  Saint*Joseph,  in  England, 

Austria  and  Paris,  where  he  became  famihar  with  li- 
braries there  and  with  current  orientalist  scholarship, 
he  returned  in  1894  to  Beirut  and  stayed  there  sub- 
stantially until  his  death,  devoting  himself  to  work  on 
Arabic  language  and  literature  and  to  editiiTig  al-Mask- 
riky  founded  by  him  in  1898. 

A catalogue  of  his  impressive  literary  output,  virtually 
exhaustive,  has  been  given  by  G.  Hechaime,  his  suc- 
cessor as  editor  of  ai-Mashrik,  in  his  Bibhographie  ana- 
lytique  da  Ph-e  Louis  Cheikho,  avec  introd.  et  index,  Beirut 
1979,  which  also  includes  (161-78)  everything  which 
had  until  then  appeared  on  Sbaykhu,  during  his  life- 
time and  afterwards,  and  in  both  the  Arab  world  and 
that  of  Orientalist  scholarship. 

Of  his  2,750  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which — 
though  not  the  most  important — appeared  in  al-Ms^- 
rik,  some  979  tides  are  devoted  to  Christianity  QQpp| 

its  writings,  not  directly  concerned  with  Arabic  studies. ° 

But  his  major  works  included  his  anthology  of  Arabic 
lUcrature,  the  al-adab  Jt  hadd^ik  ai'*Arab,  Beirut 

1882-3,  6 voU.;  bis  Shark  on  it,  3 vols*;  and  its  Fahdris, 

The  whole  work  had  a great  success,  with  many 
editions.  He  edited,  from  manuscript,  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  KdBla  wa-Dimna  [^*t?*]  (1905),  the  dtwdns  of 
Abu  ’1-^Atahiyya  (1886,  1887),  of  ^-Khansa^,  and 
above  all,  of  the  Hamd^  of  al-Buhturf  (1910).  In  the 
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field  of  philology,  he  e dited  I bn  al-SLfckrt’s  K. 

Ttumiik  and  K.  two  general  works  on  the  Arab 

literature  of  the  19th  century  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  20th  century  respectively-  and  his  Caialqgtu;  rmsawi^ 
rfar  mamiscnis  de  la  BiifL  Or.  de  B^routh  {191-5-26),  a 
library  of  which  he  was  in  effect  the  founder  and  the 
donor  of  a large  part  of  its  mss. 

A lifelong  concern  of  Shaykhu  was  to  highlight  the 
contribution  of  Arab  Chrisdans  to  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  literature,  a topic  little  noticed  until  his 
time.  It  was  this  fact,  plus  criticisms  from  some  Western 
and  Arab  scholars,  which  led  him  to  write,  from  1910 
onwards,  one  of  his  most  important  and  controver- 
sial works,  al-Mo^dnixym  wa-ddabuha  hqyna  Arab 
hU^a/L£  ckristiamsnie  u la  liti^a^re  chritiffuif  m Amhis 
av<vU  I’Isiam*  He  had  already  written  on  the  topic  ear- 
lier in  his  career,  but  this  work  excited,  when  gath- 
ered together  in  three  vols^  1912-23,  lively  polemics, 
well  studied  in  Hecha^e,  Louis  Cheikho  tt  son  litm:  Le 
ckrisdamsmg  et  la  hilgtaiurg  chritittme  m Amhk  mianl  rhiam^ 
Beirut  1967.  Shavkhu  wm  cridcised  for  including  as 
Christians  poets  whose  religious  allegiance  was  doubt- 
ful or  unclear,  but  Hechaunc  points  out  that  he  had 
the  over-enthusiasm  of  a pioneer  but  was  breaking 
new  ground  in  bringing  the  topic  forward  for  critical 
assessment  and  examination. 

Yet  undoubtedly  his  major  achievement  was  al- 
A/fliAfii,  founded  in  1898  and  having  appeared,  with 
interrupdons  from  the  two  World  Wars,  condnuously 
ever  since;  it  is  thus,  with  Zayd^^s  al-Hii&li  the  sole 
journal  of  the  late  1 9th  century  to  have  survived  dll 
the  present  time.  His  declared  aim  for  it  was  "stren- 


schotarship  and  the  diHusion  of  the  sciences”.  Like  j 
many  other  founders  of  Journals  of  the  Nah4d^  he  i 
threw  himself  totally  into  it,  writing  numerous  articles,  j 
almost  all  its  reviews  of  works  appearing  at  the  dme:  i 
a total  of  2,700  writings,  making  up  ca.  7,000  pages,  ! 
If  some  of  his  apologetic  concerns  are  now  less  promi-  I 
nent,  the  journal  remains  highly  valuable  for  recon- 
sdtuting  the  intellectuaJ  milieu  of  the  late  19th  century 
in  the  East,  and  is  an  immensely  valuable  source  on 
the  Arabic  language  and  literature  of  its  dme, 

Shavkhu.  disregarded  by  some,  strongly  cridcised 
by  others,  at  times  not  always  himself  showing  a sense 
of  discernment,  could  never  be  ignored,  given  the 
stature  of  his  personality,  his  immense  literary  output 
and  hus  restless  characien  He  remans,  with  others  of 
his  colleagues  at  Beirut,  such  as  L.  Ma^luf,  A.  ^aihanf, 
H*  Lammens  and  J.B.  Beiot,  a major  figure  in  Arabic 
letters  of  the  AoA^o, 

Bibliography-..  Given  in  the  article.  Brockelmann^s 
nodee,  S III,  428,  is  very  short  and  has  errors. 
Those  of  V.A.  DagJjir,  Beirut  1956,  ii,  515-24,  of 
Kahh^a,  viii,  L6U2,  and  Zirikll, 

^Beirut  1980,  iii,  246-7,  are  equally  succinct. 

(L.  Pouzet) 

SHAYKIYYA  (jk;  the  name  comes  from  the 
eponym,  $h5yk;  there  is  no  medial  Aomca),  a tribe 
of  the  northern  Nilotic  Sudan,  firet  mendoned 
in  1529  (R.S.  OTahey  and  J.L.  Spaulding,  Kingdoms 
of  the  .StdSan,  London  1974,  28)*  The  approximate  his- 
toiicaJ  boundaries  of  their  tenritory  stretched  from  al- 
Dabba,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  great  bend  of  the 
Nile,  upstream  to  just  above  the  Fourth  CataracL 
Despite  claims  to  ^Abbasid  descent,  the  Shavkiwa 
are  undoubtedly  Ajabtsed  and  Islamiscd  Nubians  (J.L. 
Spaulding,  The  Old  Shmqi  lan^tage  in  hisloTkai  perspec^ 
twtf  in  Hista^  in  Ajncaj  xvii  [1990],  285-92).  In  the 
1 6th  century,  they  were  subjects  of  the  Fundj  Sultanate 


[^.p,]  under  the  latter^s  northern  governors,  the 
'AbdaJl^b*  At  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  the  Sbay- 
kiyya  revolted  against  ^Abdallib  rule;  thereafter,  they 
were  de  facta  independent  until  the  Turco-Egyptian 
conquest  of  1829,  which  they  fiercely  resisted. 

On  the  eve  of  the  1820  conquest,  the  Shavkiwa 
were  divided  into  four  kingdoms— Hannikab,  Ka^abr, 
"Adlanab  and  ‘UmarUb.  Under  Turco-Egypdan  rule 
(1820-85),  many  Shaykiwa  horsemen  served  the  regime 
as  irregular  solders  while  others  took  serv- 

ice with  the  Khartoum  traders  in  the  southern  Sudan. 
During  the  time  of  the  Mabdist  rebellion  and  state 
(1882-98  [see  mahdivya]),  many  Shavkiyva  went  over 
to  the  \fabdr,  while  others  resisted.  During  the  Anglo- 
Egypdan  Condotninium  (1893-1956),  many  Shavkiyva 
joined  the  Sudan  Defence  Force;  upon  independence 
in  1956,  a significant  proportion  of  the  officer  class 
were  ^aykl. 

Bibliographyi  W.  NichoUs,  The  Sha^a.  An  account 
of  the  ShatMa  tribes  and  of  the  history  if  Dongola  Province 
from  die  KlVdi  io  the  XlXth  century ^ Dublin  1913  (ex- 
panded Ar.  tr*  'Abd  al-MajTd  ‘Abdm,  Khartoum 
n.d*);  Hayder  Ibrahim,  The  Shaiq^a.  The  cullural  and 
social  cha^  of  a fforthetn  Sudemese  rkerain  pcopk^  Wies- 
baden 1979;  Aii  Salih  Karrar,  The  Suf  brotherhoods 
in  the  Sudan^  London  1992  (main  focus  on  the 
Shavkiyva  region).  (R.S.  0*Fahey) 

SHAYTAN  (a.),  evil  spirit,  demon,  devil. 

1.  In  pre-Islamic  Arabia. 

According  to  the  lexicographers,  is  derived 

from  the  verb  shatana  ”to  detain  somebody  in  order 
to  divert  him  from  his  intention  and  bb  destination*’, 
shatcin  being  “a  cord”  and  dl^lin  *‘an  evil  man”.  The 
verbs  sh^ytana  and  tashayfana  signify  "to  behave  like 
the  jAarZofi”. 

The  diaytdn  is  an  eviJ,  rebellious  spirit,  inhabiting 
Hell-Fire;  be  cannot  be  seen,  but  he  is  imagined  as 
a being  of  great  ugliness  (al-Qj^i^,  flayawdn^  vi,  213)* 
Pl-overbs  underline  his  wickedness,  cunning  and 
his  maUce.  He  is  called  by  this  name  for  having 
turned  aside  from  the  righteous  path  and  for  rebel- 
lion; hence  the  name  is  applied  to  any  impertinent 
rebel  among  humans,  (^Znn  and  animals  (Yakut, 
Beirut  1957,  iu,  384)*  Defining  the 
al-Djihiz  {^qyau/dn^  vi,  291)  states:  "If  he  is  faithless, 
dishonest,  hostile,  wicked,  he  is  a (demon);  if 

he  succeeds  in  supporting  an  edifice,  lifting  a heavy 
weight  and  listening  at  the  doors  of  Heaven  {istirdk 
ai-sam'^)  he  is  a (rebel);  if  he  is  more  than  this, 

he  IS  an  (powerful  demon);  more  still,  he  is  an 
^abkan  (genie  of  great  inieUigence)”.  Prior  to  this  (vj, 
191)  he  has  declared:  "If  he  is  pure,  clean,  untouched 
by  any  defilement,  being  entirely  good,  he  is  a malak 
(angel)”. 

This  definition  corresponds  closely  to  the  notions 
of  the  pre-lslamic  Arabs,  for  whom  the  ihciytdn  is  a 
rebellious  ^innl.  This  emerges  from  Kur’anic  state- 
ments, which  on  numerous  occasions  evoke  a degree 
of  idendty  between  and  i§mn  or  This 

applies  in  particular  to  the  passages  relating  to  the 
story  of  Solomon  (II,  102;  XXI,  82;  XXXVIII,  377), 
to  the  Revelation  (XXVI,  210,  221;  V1,^U2,  mi 
to  the  guarding  of  the  doors  of  Heaven  (XV,^  ■ 

XXXVII,  7;  LXVII,  5)  and  to  the  kidnapping  of 
humans  by  spirits  (VI,  71).  There  are  numerous  pas* 
sages  where  sttydtin  denotes  the  deities  of  paganbm 
(II,  14;  IV,  76,  117,  119-120;  V,  90-1;  XIX,  44-5; 
etc.).  The  same  sense  is  also  given  to  f^inn  in  VI, 
100,  and  XXXIV,  41. 

In  the  mckSt  ancient  Arab  traditions,  reflected  in 
the  ic^dca,  in  the  Kur’im  and  in  the  Hadtlh  and  the 
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A^bsr^  the  is  seen  as  a ^^genie",  somerimes 

good  and  some  tiroes  evi}.  He  accompanies  man  in  aU 
his  activities,  3tM6  Prophet  b reported  to  have  said: 
'"^Therc  is  not  one  of  you  who  does  not  have  a karin 
derived  from  the  and  “There  is  no  descendant 

of  Adajn  who  docs  not  have  a attached  to 

him  (see  al-Damm,  ^q^at  i,  24-2,  246* 

quodng  Muslim,  see  Concordance  dt  ia  Tre^idon  Afum/-  | 
nrniE^  $.v»  This  “inseparable  companion”  ap- 

pears in  ^ur^Sn  L,  24*  27,  as  a second  witness  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment*  in  parallel  with  the  sd^^ik  and 
shahid  (v,  21)  who  is  the  man’s  guardian  angel.  The 
angel  being  a foreign  importation*  the  composer  of 
the  text  has  judged  it  appropriate  to  mention  his  rival, 
more  familiar  to  those  for  whom  the  Revelation  is 
intended, 

A man’s  activity  seems  to  be  conditioned  by  the 
presence  of  this  k^nn  beside  him  or  within  him.  Through 
his  superhuman  intelligence,  the  latter  seems  to  be  at 
the  origin  of  all  progress.  In  fact,  in  the  Kur’anic 
story  of  Solomon*  it  b said  that  the  latter  received 
from  God,  among  other  favours,  builders 

(AannJ^  and  divers  {^awoods),  funedons  which  were 
imposed  upon  them  (XXXVllI,  37).  Al-mahtz,  speak- 
ing of  the  intelligence  of  the  stayf^n^  writes:  “The 
shqydtin  are,  by  comparison  with  us,  more  subtle,  less  | 
harmful,  more  intelligent*  less  curious*  of  lighter  body, 
of  more  extensive  knowledge  and  of  more  profound 
wisdom.  For  proof  of  this,  all  that  is  needed  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  earth  that 
is  of  marvellous  innovation*  subtle,  majestic*  nor  any 
secret  or  manifest  transgression,  emanating  from  pasr 
Sion  and  desire,  which  is  not  the  consequence  of  a 
solicitation  by  the  ^qy^dn  and  a seduction  exerted  by 
him”  {Haytmtdrif  Cairo  1323/1903-6*  vi,  83-4).  In  fact, 
in  the  folklore  of  pte-Islamic  Arabia*  every  work  “of 
genius”  is  attribute  to  the  (e,g*  the  construc- 

tion of  Iram  Dhat  al-^^Imad). 

One  of  the  well-known  roles  of  this  called 

tdh^  “follower”  or  sahib  “companion”,  is  to  act  as 
inspire  r to  soothsayers  and  prophets  (see  Fahd,  dio- 
maiion  arahe^  91  ffj.  The  An^l  Gabriel,  inspirer  of 
the  Prophet,  is  called  istqyidn  by  a woman  of  Kuraysh 
^aiqyki  shqyidttidtu  “his  has  been  late  in 

coming”).  It  was  after  this  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Angel  that  sura  XCIII  was  revealed  (see  al-Bukhari. 
ed.  Btllak  1289/1872,  i*  146). 

Sdll  better  kiiown  is  the  shqyldn  of  the  poet.  AJ- 
DJ^hi^  relates  that  the  Arabs  “claimed  that  every  great 
poet  (jhhl)  had  a shqyfdrt  of  whom  he  was  merely  the 
mouthpiece”  {^qyawdn,  vi*  225-9).  This  sh^yfdn  could 
have  its  own  name:  that  of  al-Farazdak  was  called 
^Amr  (see  I.  Gold^ther,  Dse  Ginnen  dot  Dichter^  in  D^MGt 
xlv  [1891],  685  ff;  Tor  Andrae,  Mahomet^  ja  ^ et  sa 
doctrine^  Paris  1938*  28,  compares  this  ^qy(dn  to  the 
"muse”  of  the  poet).  It  was  reckoned  to  be  either 
male  or  female:  Abu  ’l-Na^im  boasted  that  the 
of  all  the  other  poets  were  female*  whereas  his  was 
male  (quoted  in  Im  diidnation  arahoy  74,  no.  1);  another 
claimed  that,  despite  hjs  youthful  age*  “his  shqyidn  was 
the  greatest  among  the  (al-^jahiz*  Hayawdny  loc. 

«V.).  The  poet  was  in  a relationship  of  absolute  depend- 
ence with  regard  to  his  shqyidn  (sec  e.g.  AghdnC  vii, 
67*  quoted  in  Aa  dwination  arahsy  loc.  ciL).  This  depen- 
dence and  the  loyalty  which  it  supposethy  entailed 
earned  poets  the  nickname  of  kiidb  al-^inn  “the  dogs 
of  the  (al-mahiz,  N^awdrj,  loo, 

The  Kur*an  abhors  the  poet  on  account  of  the 
mystical  and  magical  nature  conferred  upon  him,  both 
through  the  mystery  of  the  secret  knowledge  which 
he  possesses  and  through  the  fact  that  he  is  the  habi- 


tation of  a spirit  at  whose  behest  he  speaks  and  com- 
poses his  verses;  all  of  this  makes  him  a dangerous 
member  of  society.  Hu^jr,  the  last  king  of  Kinda,  is 
supposed  to  have  expelled  his  son  Imm^  al-Kays  and 
to  have  “sworn  not  to  dwell  in  his  presence  in  order 
to  avoid  the  shame  [which  would  have  attached  to 
him],  resulnng  from  the  fact  that  his  son  spoke  in 
verses”  {A^tdnty  ix,  44;  Aff  diumatioit  arab^,  74).  Accused 
by  his  enemies  of  being  a poet,  Muhammad  vehe- 
mently refutes  the  charge.  Numerous  suras  stress  the 
absence  of  any  similarity  between  his  message  and 
that  of  the  poet:  “We  have  not  taught  him  poetry” 
(XXXVI*  69);  “This  is  not  the  speech  of  a poet" 

(LXIX*  4).  The  basis  of  this  reachon  was  dehnitely 
the  belief  deeply  ingrained  among  Arabs  that  poedc 
inspi radon  was  demonic  in  origin.  The  spirit  which 
inspired  HassSn  h.  Thabit  [^.a.J,  Muhammad’s  own 
poet,  was,  at  the  outset  of  his  career*  a female  ^inttL 
A text  of  al-Djahiz  exposes  an  attempt  at  the  depa- 
ganisadon  of  poetic  inspi  radon  in  Islam.  In  effect,  the 
Prophet  would  have  replaced  this  ^qytdn  with  “the 
holy  spirit”  (rdh  ai-kudus).  “Speak*  he  was  told,  and 
^jibrfl  shall  be  with  you;  ‘holy  spirit’  being  one  of 
the  names  given  to  fibril”  {Nqyawdnf  he.  Iji  dio- 
ination  arabty  72-3).  The  4finm  oPAbid  b.  aJ-Abras  made 
him  swallow  a hair-roller  in  his  sleep  and  caused  him 
to  rise;  he  rose  speaking  in  verse,  something  that  he 
had  never  done  before,  and  he  became  the  poet  of 
the  Banu  Asad  {Agjbdm,  xix,  84;  La  dwination  arabe,  73). 

The  angelology  and  demonology  of  primidve  Islam 
remained  rudimentary  and  anthropomorphic.  “The 
concepdon  of  inspiradon  and  reveladon  from  these 
sources  is  deeply  felt.  The  hadftb^  assembled  by  !bn 
SaM  {Tabakdty  i/1*  131  f)  regarding  the  various  atd- 
tudes  of  the  Prophet  at  the  dme  when  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  inspiradon,  illustrate  such  a concep- 
tion” (/41  dhinaiion  arabe,  75  ff.).  For  more  substandal 
infoimadon,  see  Fahd,  in  omrdakSy  viii  [1971], 

155-214,  section  At^sis,  demons  and  <§mns  in  Islam. 

Bibliography.  Besides  the  references  made  in 
the  text*  ample  documentation  1$  to  be  found  in 
the  article  mentioned  above  (212-14)  and  in  the 
voluminous  notes.  See  also  Fahd,  A/t  i^inatim  arabe^ 

Paris  1987.  For  the  pagan  deities  (Nuhum,  ^uzah, 

Taghu;,  etc.)  considered  to  be  see  idem, 

Le  pantheon  de  lArabk  Centrak  d la  tmik  de 
Paris  1968,  index  s.v,  The  notions  of  al- 

Qlahi^s  al-DamM*  d.-I?;azwTnT,  etc.  have  been  assem- 
bled by  G.  van  Vloten  in  Ddmonmy  Goister  und  ^auber 
bet  dm  alien  Arabetn,  in  WZKM,  vU  [1893],  169-87* 

233-47,  viii  (1894),  59-73,  290-2.  In  this  article*  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  Lexicographical  material.  See 
also:  A.S.  Tritton,  Spitiis  and  demans  in  Arahiay  in 
3RA<s  (1934),  715-27;  A.  Eichler,  Die  Dschmrty  Tmfet 
und  Engd  im  Airon,  Leipzig  1928;  Goldziher,  Ab- 
hmdhaigm  zur  arabischm  ij  Leiden  1896* 

where  ^'inn,  hi^d*,  td^nSy  etc.  arc  examiued. 

Among  the  Arabic  sources,  the  following  should 
be  cited:  Tabart,  i,  79  ff.  (where  there  is  a compila- 
tion of  traditional  notions  on  the  origin  and  organ- 
isation of  angels,  demons  and  ^inn);  Kazwlnf*  ^A^d^ib 
fA-mabhl^dti  i,  55-63  (Ger.  tr.  with  commentary  by 
SJ.  Ansbachcr*  Die  Absehnitte  dber  die  Ceisier  imd  ir.COITI 
wimderbaren  Gesch^^  am  Kazja^i^s  Kbsm^^aphUy  Kiel 
1905;  F.  Taeschner,  Dk  Psyehoh^  b^a^tmnVsy  Kiel- 
Tubingen  1912),  Considering  the  importance  of  the 
material  contained  in  the  K.  abHayawdn  of  Djahi^ 

(the  references  of  van  Vloten  being  based  on  man- 
uscript sources),  the  passages  concerned  arc  the  fol- 
lowing (ed.  *Abd  al-Sal4m  Harun,  Beirut  1388/ 

1969):  ij  153*  300:  de^yldn  ai-homdUi\  i,  153,  300; 
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iv,  133;  vi^  192:  L,  153;  vi,  193: 

the  pride  of  the  i,  291;  vi,  190-1:  defini- 

dortr®!?  the  J94-5:  the  the  ascetics 

and  the  tradtdoriists;  iv,  39-40;  vi^  211:  m^us  al-  \ 
vi,  220-2:  images  of  ^mn,  angels  and 

humans;  vi,  22:  haditt^  on  the  existence  of  the 
vi,  225-9:  the  of  the  poets;  vi,  230, 

265-81:  istimk  at-sam%  vi,  231-3:  ^yatJn  of  Sham 
and  of  India;  i,  299,  300;  vi,  213,  214,  218:  wifw. 

(T.  Fakd) 

2,  In  the  Kur’an  and  Islamic  Lore. 

The  word  is  used  70  times  in  the  ^SLur^an  in  the 
singular  form,  including  six  times  in  the  indefinite 
(W,  117,  XV,  17,  XXll,  3,  XXXVll,  7,  XLIU,  36, 
LXXXI,  25),  plus  18  times  in  the  plural  sk^dlm, 
always  definite.  Etymologically,  the  word  is  related  to 
the  Hebrew  sd^n\  the  route  of  its  passage  into  Arabic 
is  not  evident,  aJihough  it  is  generally  thought  to  have 
p>assed  into  Arabic  through  Christian  languages  (espe- 
cially Ethiopic). 

In  the  singular  usage,  al-Shayian  is  a personaJ  name 
equivalent  to  Iblls  and  its  employment  is  par- 

allel to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  use  of  the  name. 
The  relationship  between  the  names  Iblls  (used  only 
1 1 times  in  the  Qur’an)  and  al-Shay|an  is  notewor- 
thy. The  name  Iblls  figures  mainly  in  the  stories  of 
the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  the 
devil  (the  context  of  9 passages  is  “bowing^’  before 
Adam).  Al-Shaytan.  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  one 
who  tempts  Adam  and  Eve,  but  his  role  in  scripture 
extends  weU  beyond  this  one  myth.  Iblls,  then,  is  the 
one  who  is  proud  and  disobedient,  while  al-^ay^n 
is  the  tempter  and  it  is  in  that  role  that  the  empha- 
sis falls  within  the  Kur*an  in  speaking  of  him  in  other 
contexts  as  well.  The  two  names  are  used  within  the 
same  narrative  (II,  30-9)  in  such  a manner  that  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  suggest  that  there  has  been 
a blending  of  separate  myths  related  to  these  two  j 
names.  The  implication  (most  likely  derived  from  [ 
Christian  sources)  may  be  that,  within  the  telling  of  [ 
the  myth  which  is  reflected  in  the  Kurban,  Iblis  gained  j 
the  name  al-Shaytan  after  his  disobedience  (see  e.g.  j 
al-Taban,  i,  80).  i 

According  to  the  Kur^auiic  picture,  among  Satan's 
attributes  are  his  ability  to  cause  fear  (111,  175),  cause 
people  to  slip  (II,  36,  111,  155),  lead  astray  (IV,  60), 
precipitate  enmity  and  hatred  (V,  91),  make  people 
forget  (VI,  68,  XVIII,  63),  tempt  (VII,  27,  XLVII, 
25),  cause  to  forget  (XII,  42),  and  provoke  strife  (XVII, 
53),  He  is  described  as  a comrade  to  unbelievers  (IV, 
38),  a manifest  foe  (VII,  22),  an  enemy  (XII,  5).  Guile 
(IV,  76),  defilement  1 1)  and  abomination  (V, 

90)  are  associated  with  him.  TTre  image  of  evil  as  a 
“path”,  like  that  of  righteousness,  is  conveyed:  Satan 
takes  steps  and  his  followers  take  steps  towards  him 
(II,  168,  208,  VI,  142,  XXIV,  21;  sec  also  IV,  83). 
Satan  is  thus  seen  as  an  influence  towards  a number 
of  specific  as  w^cll  as  more  general  sinsj  actions  which 
take  people  away  from  God.  Among  his  tools  to  do 
this  are  a number  of  vocal  attributes:  he  calls  (XXXI, 
21),  simply  speaks  (XJV,  22,  LiX,  16),  promises  (II, 
268),  and  whispers  (VII,  20,  XX,  120;  see  also  L, 
16,  CXrV,  4-5).  The  subtlety  of  the  evil  influence  is 
especially  suggested  by  the  onomatopoeic  waswi^a 
(“whisper”)  in  its  root  repetition,  in  its  insistence  that 
Sataji  does  not  just  caU  or  speak  but  comes  over  and 
over  again. 

The  proper  name  al-Shaytan  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  ^ organic  plural  usage  which  is 

often  thought  to  reflect  Arabian  notions  of  devils,  al- 
though it  is  used  in  a sense  which  is  not  unknown 


within  the  Biblical  tradition  also  (e.g.  “adversaries”  in 
I Samuel,  XXIX,  4).  These  “devils”  can  be  humans 
or  see  Kur’an,  VI,  112]  and  come  in  vary- 

ing ranks  [see  e.g.  ^ifrTt].  The  references  suggest  that 
the  word  is  used  to  refer  to  the  hosts  of  evil  (e.g. 

Kurban,  II,  102,  VI,  121),  the  evil  leaders  among 
humans  (e.g-  H,  14,  VI;,  112)  and  mischievous  spirits 
very  sinnUair  to  (e.g.  VI,  71,  XXI,  S2).  They  are 
the  friends  of  the  unbelievers  (VI!,  27),  they  make 
evil  suggestions  { XXIII,  97)  and  they  were  believed 
by  Muhammad*s  opponents  to  be  the  source  of  his 
inspiration  (XXVI,  210,  221)  (see  A.T.  Welch,  Atkh 
€md  other  suprmatuml  beings:  the  emergence  oj  the 
doctrine  of  tawhid,  in  JneiL  of  the  Atnerknn  Acadenry  of 
Reiighn^  thematic  issue,  XLVII  [1979],  744-5). 

The  phrase  al-ra^Him  in  XVI,  98  (see  also 

111,  36),  which  has  led  to  widespread  practices  for 
protection  from  the  evil  influence  of  Satan,  especially 
in  I^-ur^Inic  recitation  [see  ta^awwudh  and 

ta0wTi>]),  presents  its  own  particular  problems.  While 
the  word  ra^im  [see  rapjm]  literally  means  “stoned” 
and  is  sometimes  taken  as  a reference  to  the  stoning 
of  the  pillars  of  Satan  in  the  [i^.f.}  and  related 

to  the  stories  of  Abraham  and  the  sacrifice  of  bis  son, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  is  an  Ethiopic 
loan  word  from  meaning  “accursed”  (see  A.  Jeffrey, 

Fordi^  vocahulary  gf  Ae  {^tw,  Baroda  1938,  139-40). 

The  indefinite  usage  in  the  phrase  kail  shciytdn 
“every  accursed  satan”,  in  XV,  17,  and  LXXXI,  25, 
suggests  a plurality  of  such  satans.  This  may  be  under- 
stood as  paralleL  to  the  construction  hill  rrmnd^ 

“eveiT  rebel  Satan”,  in  XXII,  3,  and  XXXVII,  7 
(sec  also  IV,  1 1 7),  Hie  linking  of  these  to  a literal 
notion  of  stoning  Satan  is  probably  derived  from 
LXVIl,  5 (see  also  XXXVII,  6-7),  which  speaks  of 
“lamps”  [ma^ablh)  in  the  heavens  (t,e.  stars)  being 
objects  to  throw  at  the  satans. 

In  the  name  Satan  continues  its  Xur'Snic 

prominence,  with  Ibhs  not  mentioned  often  (8  lines 
of  references  to  Iblfs,  versus  about  120  lines  to  al- 
Shayt&n,  in  AJ.  Wensinck,  Concordemcey  viii,  Indices, 
sd  loc).  Satan  is  spoken  of  as  the  cunning  force  of 
evil  who  interferes  with  hurnan  activity.  He  is  espe- 
cially prevalent  at  prayer:  Alisha  asked  Muhammad 
about  those  who  glance  about  in  prayer.  He  said, 

‘That  is  the  portion  which  Satan  steals  from  the  prayer 
of  anyone.'”  (al-BukharT,  Kitdb  bod^  al-^alk^  bdb  ^Gt 
Ibtls  wO'^unMihi).  God  provides  assistance  to  the 
believer  against  Satan,  although  each  person  has  a 
satan  resting  on  his  shoulder  as  a constant  tempter 
who  is  spoken  of  as  “my  satan”.  From  here,  the  pop- 
ular image  of  satans,  their  appearance  and  their  influ- 
ence develops. 

In  exegetical  material  and  other  literature  reflect- 
ing more  popular  images,  the  l^ur'^hiic  predominance 
of  the  evil  influence  of  al-^aytan  on  humans  becomes 
overtaken  by  the  personality  of  Iblfs,  ultimately  reach- 
ing the  point  of  Suff  meditation  on  the  “disobedience 
of  Iblls”  because  of  his  ascetic,  worshipping  nature 
and  because  of  his  personality  which  reflects  human 
ambiguity'  and  comple>dty  [sec  tBcTs].  This  is  by  no 
means  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  word  how- 

ever. RumT,  for  example,  suggests  in  his  Ma^naxm  (ed.  If-COITI 
and  tr.  R.A.  Nicholson,  London  1925-46,  iii,  3196), 

“The  ego  and  Satan  were  also  one  from  the  begin- 
ning and  were  enemies  and  enviers  of  .Adam”  in  com- 
mon with  a motif  which  identifies  the  “lower”  self 
with  Satan  in  the  ^uff  struggle  against  the  ne^s  (see 
e.g.  Annemaric  Schimmel,  Mystkal  dimmsiom  of  Islartiy 
Chapel  HUl,  N.C.  1975,  113). 

In  cheotogical  thinking,  the  existence  of  al-Shavtan 
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as  a force  of  evil  has  been  accepted  without  a great 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  its  implications.  The  empha- 
sis in  Islamic  thinking  has  always  been  that  individ- 
uals are  responsible  for  their  own  "Tall’\  as  in  the 
case  of  Adam,  and  while  the  role  of  Satan  as  a 
tempter  is  real  (and  satisfies  a hum  an  psychological 
needj  as  F.  Rahman  points  out),  he  provides  no  excuse 
for  evil  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Al- 
Asb^aiTs  statement  in  his  credal  summary  til- 

isiamij^n,  ed,  H.  Ritter^  Istanbul  1929-30,  296)  “And 
that  God  bestows  His  sustenance  upon  His  servants, 
be  it  lawful  or  prohibited  ^ and  that  Satan  whispers 
to  men,  and  makes  them  doubt,  and  tramples  upon 
them"  reflects  the  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  Satan 
but  a0iims  his  lack  of  real  power  to  effect  evih 

Bibliographjf  (in  adi^tion  to  sources  mentioned 
in  article):  Tq,^r  tradition,  esp.  on  the  e^g. 

'Taban,  ed.  Sh^r,  Cairo  1955,  i,  11U13; 

E.  Beck,  IMis  tind  Mins^ht  Satan  and  Adam.  D^r 
IVerdegang  einer  koranhehen  ErzdAiur^,  in  Le  Mus^n^ 
LXXXIX  (1976),  195-244;  Fazlur  Rahman, 
i/iemes  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  1980, 

121-31;  PJ.  Awn,  Satan’s  tragedy  and  redemption.  Ib&s 
in  Sti/i  I^iden  1983.  (A.  Bjppin) 

SHAYTAN  AL-'fAK  “the  demon  of  the  arcade”, 
the  name  by  which  non-^i'i  Muslim  authors  usually 
referred  to  the  ImamT  theologian  of  the  2nd/ 

8th  century  AbO  Mu^^mad  (b.  *Alr)  b.  al- 

Nu*man  b.  Abr  'f'^^rfa  al-BAnjALT  al-KOf!  (also  called 
al-Abwal  “the  squinier”).  No  precise  dates  For  him 
are  known;  it  is  only  known  that  he  died  after  183/799, 
if  it  is  true  (as  al-Baghdadr  and  then  al-Safadr  state) 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "categoricdly  afDrmed” 
{katana)  the  death  of  Musa  al-Kazim. 

At  the  outset,  his  by-name  of  ^ayjan  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  felt  as  derogatory,  Ibn  al-Nu'man 
funedoned  in  Kufa  as  a money-changer  at 

the  spot  called  Tdk  al-mahdmii  “Arcade  of  the  litters"; 
it  was  his  skill  in  detecting  spurious  coins  which  is 
said  to  have  earned  him  the  by-name.  This  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that,  in  general,  Imam!  authors  them- 
selves prefer  to  call  him  Mu^min  al-Tak,  §hah  al-Tak 
or,  more  simply.  Sahib  al-TUt-  Sunnr  heresio^a- 
phy,  his  followers  are  habitually  called  the  Shavtiniyya> 
the  sole  exception  being  al-ShahrastanL  who  uses  the 
term  Nu^maniyya. 

Shay  tan  al-Tik  was  a skilful  controversialist,  and 
had  discussions  notably  with  his  compatriot  Abu  Ha- 
nifa.  Amongst  his  works  (all  lost)  there  appear  amongst 
others  several  pro-^rT  works  of  propaganda  (A.  ai- 
Imdma,  K.  al-Radd  Jt  imdmat  ai-mafduij 

K.  ai-I^amal  Ji  amr  Jdlha  uta  ^l-^^nbayr  wa-'A^ididi  etc,), 
as  well  as  a K.  and  also  what  was  probably 

a trearise  on  called  ^*ai  Id  “Do,  don't  dol”. 

He  was  also  a poet  in  hia  spare  dme,  and  al-Marzubanl 
cites  him  in  his  anthology  of  poets  of  the  Shv^a. 

In  kaidm^  his  theses  cannot  be  differentiated  from 
those  of  the  Imamr  theologians  of  his  time,  except 
on  points  of  detail.  Like  the  great  majority  of  them, 
he  thought  that,  basically,  God  only  has  knowledge 
of  things  at  the  moment  when  He  treated  them;  that 
our  own  personal  “items  of  knowledge"  (i.e.  those 
concerning  God)  cannot  be  the  result  of  an  act  of 
reasoning,  but  it  is  God  who  creates  them  within  our- 
selves by  “constraint”  {aI-tna‘dT^  kulluhd  idtirdr);  that 
ability  to  act  (isdld^a)  is  simply  health  (dhpa)  and  is 
necessarily,  arising  from  this  fact,  anterior  to  the  act. 
Going  further,  in  this  respect,  than  Hi^am  b.  a!- 
Hakam  he  held,  like  the  other  Hi^am  (sc. 

b.  S^m  ^“Djawallkfk  that  all  that  exists  in  this  pre- 
sent world  is  body,  including  our  movements  and  all 


our  other  acts.  It  thus  seems  also  that,  whilst  not 
allowing  himself  to  apply  formally  this  term  to  God 
(cf.  al-Baghdldl,  Farfi^  216  U.  14-15;  al-^ahrastluir, 
Miialy  404  11.  iO),  he  represented  Him  as  likewise 
being  a body;  according  to  al-Kulayni  {al~Usui  min  aF 
Kafi,  Tehran  1375/1955,  i,  lOl  IL  1-2),  he  pictured 
God,  like  Hisham  b.  Salim  and  others,  “with  a hol- 
low body  as  far  as  the  navel,  and  the  rest  full  and 
solid  {^amadY\ 

Bibliography.  Ibn  al-Nadlm,  Fihrist^  Tehran 
1391/1971,  224;  Kashshl,  Ma^r^at  attbdr  ai-ri^dl, 
Bombay  1317,  122-6;  NadjiS^i,  Bombay 

1317,  228;  TusI,  FihAtt,  Na^af  1356/1937,  161-2; 
idem,  Ri^jaLj  Nadj^f  1961,  302,  359;  Marzubani, 
AMlbdr  al-dii\  Nadjaf  1388/1968,  83-92; 

6afadf,  Wdji^  iv,  104-5;  Ibn  Lisdny  v,  108-9, 

300-1;  A5h*arf,  Makaldt^  Wiesbaden  1963,  index; 
Baghdadi,  Farki  cd.  ‘Abd  al-Hamid,  Gairo  n.d.,  69, 
71;  idem.  alSn^  Istanbul  1928,  260;  ^ah- 
rastlnl,  MUal.,  ed.  Badran,  Cairo  1947-55,  403-6, 
tr,  Gimaret  and  Monnot,  Unre  des  retigims  et  des 
Paris  1986,  i,  539-41;  J,  van  Ess,  Umiog^  und 
Gesdische^  im  2.  und  J.  jfajftrhunderi  Hidsekraf  Berlin- 
New  York  1991-3,  i,  336-42,  v,  66-8. 

(D.  Gimaret) 

SHAYYAD,  a te  rm  that  meant  primarily 
“speaker"  or  “one  who  recited  or  sang  sto- 
ries or  poems  in  a loud  voice",  as  used  in 
Persian  and  Turkish  between  the  7th/ 13th  and  1 0th/ 
i6th  centuries*  Although  probably  the  emphatic  form 
of  the  Arabic  root  sh-y-d,  meaning  “one  who  highly 
praised  someone  or  something”,  it  was  never  used  in 
Arabic.  Indeed,  Arabic  commentators  and  writers 
sought  hs  meaning  In  the  Persian  word  dii^yd  (“deceit”) 
and  equated  it  with  kad^ib  (“liar").  Thus  some  saw  it 
as  the  Arabic  empharic  form  of  shayd^  i.e.  as  an 
Arabised  Persian  term.  Shayyad  was  not  included,  how- 
ever, in  the  great  Persian  ^cdonaries  of  the  1 1 th/ 1 7th 
and  12th/ 18th  centuries.  It  was  first  listed  in  the 
Qhiydth  al-iughdt  published  in  1242/1826-7,  but  not  all 
subsequent  Persian  diedonaries  included  it.  All  this 
has  contributed  to  much  confusion  about  its  true 
meaning. 

S&ayydd  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  SaMfs 
GuHsidn  [656/1258)  and  later  in  such  works  as  Hamd 
Allah  al-Mustawfi  al-lfaiwmi^s  Ta^rfkhd  Guzfda  (730/ 
1330)  and  Afl^rs  Mimdkib  al-^drijtn  (754/1353-4). 
Disagreement  over  its  meaning  began  with  the  earli- 
est translations  of,  and  commentaries  on,  the  GuUstdn. 
Some  writers  generally  equated  it  with  “liar"  or  “trick- 
ster", but  others,  almost  all  the  1 0th/ 16th-century 
Turldsh  writers,  defined  it  as  a person  who  elegantly 
addressed  assemblies  or  told  tales  and,  in  the  course 
of  doing  so,  raised  his  voice;  and  they  us^d  it  inter- 
changeably with  the  Persian  (TurJdcised  as 

ki??akiidn).  Sometimes  they  added  to  this  the  conno* 
tadon  of  “conjurer"  or  “masquerader",  making  it  syn- 
onymous with  the  Persian  ma^raka^r. 

Some  19th-century  European  writers,  based  on 
Sylvestrc  de  Sacy,  also  added  to  ^ajydd  the  meaning 
of  “dervish”.  In  EP^  s.v.  Staiyad^  F.  Kopriilii  cate- 
gorically made  this  word  synonymous  with  kalender  or 
vagabond  dervish,  as  well  as  ‘q^dr  [y.i®.].  He  also 
provided  his  own  subjeedve  definidon  to  Unk  skajydd 
to  "dervish”.  He  did  not,  however,  provide  any  his- 
torical evidence  to  show  that  dtqjydJs  were  a special 
Badnl  dervish  group  in  Anatolia  between  the  7th/ 13th 
and  lOth/lSth  centuries,  as  he  believed.  Because  some 
dervishes,  including  poets  like  ^ayySd  Hamza 
had  the  byname  s&qyydd,  he  assumed  that  this  was  a 
term  for  another  kind  of  dervish.  In  bis  Risdia-yi 
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the  10th/ I6th-cenlury  Turkish  poet  FaJ(cIrf,  whom 
Kopriilu  cited  in  this  regard,  provides  no  proof  that 
had  any  relationship  to  Bapnism  or  being 
dervishes  as  such.  He  only  says  that,  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  a ^ayyad  would  describe  the  battles 
of  *Alr  and  Hamza  b.  *Abd  al-Mupalib  in  an  exag- 
gerated manner.  A dioyyid  could  be  a dervish,  but 
Fakir!  does  not  mention  this  word  in  his  discussion 
of  dervish  groups.  Moreover,  neither  WahidT  {JL  beg. 
of  10th/ 16th  century)  in  his  Men&kib-i  H&(b4x^-yi  Qjdidn, 
nor  Karaka^-z3de  ‘Omer  Efendi  (Jl.  end  of  1 0th/ 1 6th 
century)  in  his  Mur  ai-hudd  li-man  ihtadd^  in  their 
accounts  of  contemporary  dervish  groups,  mention  this 
term.  Ail^I,  in  his  Manakxb  al-*dri/tn,  mentions  ih<yyddi 
*ui  the  circle  of  Mawl^&  DjalU  al-Dln  al-Ruml  and 
his  first  khutifas  But  again,  this  does  not  mean 

that  ibayydds  were  by  definition  any  group  of  dervishes. 
From  much  of  the  contextual  evidence,  F.N.  Uzluk 
has,  in  fact,  concluded  that  sbajyads  were  minstrels  or 
saz  players  who  were  often  found  at  Mawlawl 

gatherings  {^^ad  sdzii  hakkmda  ara^ttrma^  in  DTCFD^ 
viii  [1949],  587-92). 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  great 
Ottoman  historian  Mustafi  ‘All  (d.  1008/1600),  in  his 
Mazvd*id  al-rut/d*is  ft  kazvd*id  al-ma^dliSy  never  discusses 
sbayydds  in  the  context  of  dervish  groups,  although  he 
had  a thorough  knowledge  of  such  groups  and  included 
them  in  this  work.  Mustafa  ‘All  characterises  diojydds 
and  ktffokhdns  as  people  who  told  lies  without  reason 
and  swore  oaths  in  order  to  convince  their  listeners 
of  what  they  were  saying.  This  resulted  from  their 
attempts  to  explain  unbelievable  events  in  an  exag- 
gerated manner.  Altogether,  the  sb^jydds  apjDear  to 
have  been  a class  of  people  who  had  the  profession 
of  speaking  as  narrators  or  storytellers  in  a loud  voice 
before  large  group>s.  In  the  early  11th/ 17th  century, 
the  term  ^ajydd  began  to  di$app>ear  from  use  and 
was  replaced  by  such  words  as  kifsakhdn. 

Bibliography:  For  a thorough  discussion,  see  /d, 

art.  §^ydd  (O.F.  Akun).  (G.  Leiser) 

SHAYZAR,  a town  of  northern  Syria,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Orontes  {nahr  al-A^  [see  ae-‘a?T]) 
some  20  km/ 1 2 miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ham<L, 
ancient  SizarOy  Byzantine  Greek  To  Sezfr.  It  is  men- 
tioned from  earliest  recorded  times  in  Egyptian  texts, 
notably  the  Amama  tablets.  The  town  was  refounded 
by  the  Seleucids  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 
under  the  name  of  Larissa,  but  resumed  its  original 
name  in  the  Roman  period.  The  name  Shay^ar  is 
attested  in  the  pre-Islamic  Arabic  literature,  e.g.  in 
Imru*  al-I^ys.  According  to  al-Baladhurl.  Futdhy  131, 
the  town  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  under  Abu 
‘Ubayda  in  17/638;  under  the  Umayyads,  it  became 
an  ikSm  or  district  of  the  4x^nd  of  Hims. 

All  through  the  mediaeval  period,  Shavzar.  which 
controlled  one  of  the  Orontes  crossings,  held  a strate- 
gic position  of  the  first  order.  At  the  end  of  the  4th/ 
10th  century,  it  was  a pawn  in  the  struggles  amongst 
the  different  masters  of  Syria:  Byzantines,  FSpmids 
and  Hamdanids.  Thus  the  Greeks  occupied  it  968-70 
and  again  in  994-8,  it  having  passed  in  the  interim 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hamdanids  and  then  the 
Fatimids.  After  999,  for  nearly  80  years,  the  town 
reverted  to  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

The  real  apogee  of  the  town  came  at  the  end  of 
the  5th/ 1 1 th  century  with  the  installation  of  the  Banu 
Munkidh  [^.t?.]  at  Shavzar  in  474/1081.  Five  princes 
of  this  family  governed  it  until  552/ 1157:  Sadid  al- 
Mulk  ‘All  (474-5/1081-2),  then  his  son  Abu  'l-Murhaf 
Nasr  (475-91/1082-98),  and  another  of  his  sons,  Abu 
Salima  Mur^d  (491/1098),  who  renounced  power 


in  favour  of  one  of  his  brothers,  Abu  M-‘As^r  Sultan 
(49 1 -?549/ 1 098-?  1 154).  The  last  Munkidh  prince,  Ta^j 
al-Dawla  Muhammad,  son  of  the  preceeding,  died  in 
552/1157.  The  Banu  Munkidh.  from  the  Arab  tribe 
of  Kinana,  had  settled  in  northern  Syria  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  1 1 th  century  when  they  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Mirdasids  [see  mirdAs,  banO]  of  Aleppo. 
The  latter  ceded  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  ca.  1025, 
the  territories  at  around  Shavzar  which  they  were 
controlling  at  that  time.  In  474/1081  Sadid  al-Mulk 
*A1I  purchased  from  the  Byzantine  bishop  of  al-Bara 
the  town  of  Shavzar.  and  from  this  time  onwards, 
the  Banu  MunU$^  resided  in  the  citadel  of  Shayzar. 
We  know  of  the  town’s  history  under  them  especially 
well  from  the  autobiography,  the  K.  al-Thbdry  of  a 
member  of  the  family,  Usama  Ibn  Munlddb.  For 
three-quarters  of  a century  the  family  succeeded  in 
forming  their  territories  into  an  autonomous,  petty 
principality.  But  it  was  the  object  of  many  covetous 
rivals,  given  its  position  at  the  centre  of  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  princes  of  Antioch,  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 
The  Munkidh  oxmr&  nevertheless  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving their  autonomy  autonomy  by  diverse  means. 
The  payment  of  tribute  to  a nearby  prince  assured 
them  of  protection,  as  in  the  1080s  with  the  prince 
of  Aleppo  Muslim  b.  Kuraysb>  and  also  enabled  them 
to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  hostile  armies  from  their 
territories.  Thus  in  1110  and  1121,  there  was  secured 
the  departure  of  the  Franks  of  Antioch,  who  had 
established  themselves  on  the  fringes  of  Shayzar.  The 
same  means  were  used  in  July  1 1 33  regarding  the 
prince  of  Damascus,  Shams  al-Muluk,  who  was  besieg- 
ing the  fortress.  The  Munkidh  princes  conducted  a 
skilful  policy  of  alliances  and  of  playing  off  one  p>ower 
against  the  other.  Thus  in  the  1080s,  the  amir  mar- 
ried one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Saldjuk  of  Damascus 
Tutudl,  who  was  at  that  time  envisaging  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  1 120s,  at  the  time  when 
the  Crusaders  were  at  their  most  dangerous,  Abu 
’l-*Asakir  Sult^  succeeded  in  establishing  friendly  rela- 
tions with  I^ng  Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem.  After  the 
end  of  that  decade,  the  decisive  alliance  was  that  with 
the  new  ruler  of  Aleppo,  Zangf,  which  allowed  Shayzar 
to  resist  the  implicit  alliance  between  the  Borids  or 
Burids  of  Damascus  and  the  Crvisaders.  Even  so,  the 
principality  was  in  real  danger  on  two  occasions  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  6th/ 12th  century.  First,  the 
Assassins  or  IsmSTlIs  succeeded  within  a few  hours  in 
seizing  the  fortress  of  Shayzar,  left  temporarily  deserted 
by  the  BanO  Munkidh.  Then  in  1 1 38,  the  citadel  was 
besieged  by  a coalition  organised  by  the  Byzantine 
emperor  John  Comnenus  and  including  the  Crusaders 
and  the  Damascenes.  The  town  was  saved  by  a lift- 
ing of  the  siege  before  it  could  succeed,  probably  to 
be  connected  with  dissensions  in  the  besiegers*  camp. 

The  Munkidh  period  of  Shayzar’s  history  was  al^ 
one  of  a relatively  significant  cultural  development  of 
the  principality,  due  first  of  all  to  members  of  the 
ruling  family  such  as  the  prince-poet  Abu  Salima 
Murjiid,  or  his  famous  son  Usama,  both  famed  in 
the  realm  of  letters.  There  were  also  a number  of 
refugees  from  the  Crusaders,  fugitives  from  places  like 
TrifX)li,  Ma‘arrat  al-Nu*man  or  Kafartab  at  the  court 
of  ^ayzar.  These  included  political  refugees,  such  as 
the  cmxr  of  Tripoli  Fakhr  al-Mulk  Ibn  ‘Ammar  in 
502/1109,  but  above  all,  scholars  and  teachers  of 
Usima  like  the  poet  Ibn  al-MunIra  and  the  Andalusian 
grammarian  Abu  *Abd  Allah,  who  had  worked  at  the 
ddr  al-ihn  in  Tripoli. 

The  violent  earthquake  of  552/1157  brought  about 
the  death  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Munkidb  ^am- 
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ily^  who  were  present  at  an  entertainment  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  citadel  at  the  time  of  the  quake, 
Nur  al-Dm  profited  finom  the  opportunity  to  seize 
Shavzar  in  face  of  the  Franks  and  the  Assassins  who 
were  coveting  it^  Xhe  town  was  given  to  a family 
who  were  probably  of  Kurdish  origin*  the  Banu 
’1-Daya,  who^  apart  from  a brief  period  of  disgrace 
570-2/1174-6,  administered  it  for  Nur  ai-Dln,  for 
Saiah  al-Dln  and  then  for  the  Ayyubids  of  Aleppo 
until  630/1233.  The  first  governor  of  this  family, 
Ma^d  al-Dfn  Abu  Bakr  I bn  aJ-DSya,  was  the  foster- 
brother  of  Nur  al-Dfn,  His  successors  were  his  brother 
Sabik  al-DFn  ^Uthman  and  then  the  latte  r*s  son  and 
grandson  'Eza  al-Dln  Mas^Qd  and  ^ihab  al-Din  Yusuf. 
Yusuf  was  dismissed  by  the  ruler  of  Aleppo*  al-Malik 
ai-*AzFZj  probably  because  he  had  for  a certain  time 
given  allegiance  to  al-Malik  al-Mu‘az^m  of  Damascus. 
Shayzar  then  lost  its  relative  autonomy  and  was  given 
to  a Kurdish  amir  called  Ibn  al-Dunyar,  who  was 
directly  responsible  to  the  AyyGbid  ruler  of  Aleppo. 
The  fortress,  whose  garrison  had  been  reduced  after 
the  end  of  the  Banu  4-Daya*  was  dismanded  some 
years  later  in  face  of  the  Mongols. 

The  town  of  ^ayzar  was  divided  into  a lower 
town  or  madtna  (in  European  sources*  sjiiturMum,  pars 
m/hior  swiMtis),  occupied  today  by  a hamlet*  and  an 
upper  town  dominated  by  the  citadel  [kara)  (the  prag- 
oppidtim^  par^  supmer  The  lower  town, 

to  the  north  of  the  fortress,  between  it  and  the  bridge 
used  as  a crossing  over  the  Orontes,  was  several  times 
occupied  by  besiegers,  although  it  was  probably  pro- 
tected by  a wall.  The  fortress,  however,  was  sited  on 
rocky  outcrop  oriented  north-south  wards  and  called 
by  al-Dima^kf,  205,  ^*the  cock^s  crest'V  On  the  south- 
ern side,  to  strengthen  the  site’s  defences,  a deep  ditch 
had  been  dug  by  cutting  into  the  rock  for  several 
metres.  Of  the  fortress  of  the  Banu  Munlddh*  noth- 
ing remains  for  certain,  everything  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquakes  between  552/1157  and 
565/1170,  The  oldest  remains  now  visible  are  osten- 
sibly, according  to  Mai:  Van  Btrchem*  those  of  the  r 
southern  keep,  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Nur  al-  f 
Dm.  The  inscriptions  still  in  siiu  speak  of  works  under-  | 
taken  by  the  A^^bid  sultan  of  Aleppo  al-Malik  al-'Azfz  ) 
in  630/1233,  and  then,  after  the  devastadng  appear-  ‘ 
ance  of  the  Mongols,  by  the  Mamluk  sultans  Baybars  i 
(659/1260)  and  KaJawun  (689/1290).  From  the  14th  I 
century  onwards,  mentions  of  Shayzar  become  rare,  j 
The  fortress  never  recovered  the  importance  which  It 
has  had  in  the  1 2th  and  L 3th  centuries*  and  was 
probably  definitively  abandoned  under  the  Ottomans, 
Bibliography  ~ For  older  bibl.,  see  Honigmanii’s 
ET  art-  See  also  M.  Van  Berchem  and  E.  Fatio, 
en  i,  Cairo  1914;  RCEA^  nos.  3998* 
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un  syrien  aa  premitr  siktk  Craijodjfs  i,  Vk 
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of  Usama  Ibn  Muttqidhi  New  York  1929,  Fr.  tr.  A, 
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Mosum  b.  Abi  ’1-Thana’  Mahmud  b.  Sanad  al-Dawla 


^am^  al-Mulk  Abi  H-Fada*il  Ni*ma  b,  Sanad  al- 
Dawla  Abi  ’l-*A^*  Arslan  (RasLan)  b.  Yahya,  adib^ 
poet  and  astronomer. 

His  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  belonged 
to  the  rnomaUk,  in  the  rank  of  an  mmr,  of  Usama 
b,  Munkidh  (d.  584/1188  [sec  munetdii],  lord  {^dkih) 
of  Shayzar  [g.ip.l  On  the  Orontes.  His  father  (d.  after 
565/1169)  was  an  a^h  and  poet  at  the  court  of 
Usama,  but  acquired  also  a reputation  as  grammar- 
ian {nahivf)  in  the  Great  Mosque  al  Damascus  (*Imad 
al-Dln*  Eb^da  [al-Sham*).  Damascus  1375/1955,  i, 

575-9);  ibn  al-Kittr,  Inbdh,  Cairo  1374/1953,  iii,  273; 

Ibn  Khaliikan.  Beirut  1389/1969*  ii,  524-5,  in  no. 

310),  Al  ShayzarF  was  bom  in  Damascus  where  he 
also  grew  up;  later  he  went  to  Yemen  at  the  court 
of  the  AyyGbid  al-Malik  aJ-Mu'izz  Ism a^ it  b.  TughtigTn 
(r.  593-8/1197-1201).  To  the  latter  he  dedicated  his 
anthology  ^Ai^a^ib  al-ast^dr  wa-gbarh'’ib  al-ahbbdt,  con- 
sisting of  25  chapters.  The  unique  manuscript,  dated 
690/ J 291,  is  in  the  Maktabat  DlLr  al-^'Ulum  al- 
Islamiyya  in  Peshawar;  a modem  copy  of  this  man- 
uscript is  at  Leiden  (R.  Weipeit,  in  ^GAIW^  il  [1985], 

241,  in  addition  to  Brockelmann,  S 1,  460  and  to 
Sezgin,  ii,  80).  Al-^ayzarF  composed  a second  anthol- 
ogy soon  after  622/1225,  called  I^amJiarai  al-Isldm  dbdt 
a(-Tja^r  wa  It  comprises  16  books,  which  start 

with  madh  and  end  with  ^awdb/khkdb,  and  each  has 
10  chapters,  the  first  5 of  which — according  to  the 
author — always  deal  with  poetry  (nagm)  and  the  other 
5 with  prose  with  very  many  verses!)  of  poets 

and  literary  people  of  the  Islamic  period,  i.e.  from 
the  1st  to  the  7th  centuries  A.H.,  occasionally  with 
exact  dates.  ITie  work  was  composed  for  the  last 
Ayyubid  in  Yemen,  al-Malik  al-Mas*ud  al-Dln 

Yusuf  b.  al-Maltk  al-Kamil  Muhammad  (r.  612- 
26/1215-29)  and  contains  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
16  books — additionally  also,  in  other  places — poem 
in  his  honour  composed  by  the  author,  who  sporad- 
ically designates  himself  as  mamluk^  and  a second  one 
by  his  son  Ahmad.  This  adab  work  is  an  interesting 
and  informative  source,  for  it  gives  not  infrequently 
abydi  (with  explanations),  h^ydtf  rasd^il  and  excerpts 
or  accounts  of  all  sorts  from  texts,  from  traditions  of 
the  period  and  of  families*  and  from  his  own.  life, 
preserved  otherwise  only  covertly  or  not  at  all  (cf 
Brockelmann,  F,  302,  S 1,  374,  xi,  5;  see  for  this 
Arabka,  i [1954],  237;  lOi,  Mardam  Bak,  in  MMfA, 
xxxiii  [1377/1958],  3-20).  The  unique  manuscript  of 
Leiden  of  697/1298  is  available  in  a facsimile  edi- 
tion by  F.  Sezgin,  Frankfurt /Main  1986  (with  refer- 
ence to  the  Ph.D.  thesis  by  M.D.  Ahmad,  An  introductim 
to  and  anafysis  of  the  Lekkn  ms.  , . . wkh  a critical  edition 
of  some...  passagits,  Oxford  [1954?]].  Another  work  by 
al-ShayzarT  which  has  been  preserved  (al-Zirikir,  ai- 
Beirut  1979,  vii,  223)  and  which  was  also 
composed  on  behalf  of  al-Malik  al-Mas^ud,  is  ^Adat 
al-rm^um,  an  almanac  '‘which  closely  resembles  the 
celebratedl  CaUndat  of  Cc^d&va.  The  astronomical  infor- 
mation contained  in  aJ-^ayzarl’s  almanac*  such  as 
the  solar  meridian  altitude  (52V2°  at  the  equinoxes) 
and  midday  shadow  lengths  for  each  month,  indicates 
that  the  work  was  mi  compiled  for  use  in  the  Yemen*’ 

(D,A,  King,  Maikemadcal  astronomy  in  medieval  femen}^A^^-^^^ 
biobibliographkal  sttns^,  Malibu  1983,  22;  idem,  A sur- 
of  the  seknt^  manuscripts  in  the  Egyptian  National 
Library,  Winona  Lake*  Indiana  1986  Amcrjcaii 
Research  Center  in  Egypt*  Catalogs,  vol.  v],  66).  When 
and  where  al -ShayzarF  died  cannot  be  ascertained, 
Bibliogfaphy.  Given  in  the  article. 

(R.  Sellheim) 

SHEBEK  [see  hiabak]. 
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SHEBELLE  — SHEFiK  MEHMED  EFENDl 


SHEBELLE,  a river  of  the  south  of  Ethiopia 
and  of  Somalia,  the  ^habeelle  or  Webi  Shabectlc. 
perhaps  ihilis  named  because  it  was  pointed  out  to 
the  first  traveUers  as  the  over  (Som.  weM)  [of  the  land 
of]  leopards  (Som,  sc.  Felis  pardus  nanapardus)^ 

am  animal  which  abounds  in  these  regions.  But  the 
dwellers  along  the  river  simply  call  it  "the  river”  (Som. 
w^bi-ga).  The  name  of  the  Shebele,  an  etlmic  group 
settled  before  the  Somali,  may  have  played  a role. 

It  is  the  longest  stretch  of  water  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  both  in  regard  to  its  length  (2,4tl8  km/ 1,546 
miles)  and  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  catchment 
area  (200,000  km“).  It  rises  in  Ethiopia  on  the  fringes 
of  Bale,  Arsi  and  Sidamo,  at  Hogiso,  at  an  aldiude 
of  2,680  m/8,790  feet,  225  km/ 140  miles  south  of 
Addis  Abeba,  to  the  north  of  Mount  Guramba  and 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  another  important  river, 
the  Ganale,  which  combines  its  waters  vrith  other 
rivers  to  form,  in  Somalia,  the  Juba.  After  the  explo- 
rations of  Christopher  (1B43),  Sacconi  (1883)  and  Baudi 
di  Vesme  (1888,  1891,  etc.),  its  course  was  explored 
and  its  sources  pinned  down  by  an  Italian  expedition 
under  the  Due  a degli  Abruzzi,  Luigi  Amedeo  61  Savoia 
(1928-9), 

After  an  origin  in  rugged  country,  it  flows  in  a 
vast  bend  towards  the  north-east,  rapidly  losing  height, 
and  then  turns  southwards.  In  its  upper  course  it 
receives  numerous  affluents  from  die  Hararge  and 
Artij  mountains  before  forming  the  southwestern  bor- 
der of  the  Ogaden  When  approaching  Moga- 
dishu [see  at  Ballad  it  runs  parallel  to  the 

coast  for  1,2(X)  km  and  ends  its  course  in  a marsh- 
land between  Jilib  (Gelib)  and  the  sea,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Juba,  with  which,  when  very  swollen 
with  Hood  waters,  it  may  somedmes  join  up. 

The  ^ebelle  is,  with  the  Juba,  the  only  perma- 
nent river  in  Somalia.  Both  of  them  traverse  arid 
regions,  in  such  a way  that  they  have  been  compared 
to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  the  region  which 
they  encompass  in  Mesopotamia.  The  river  has  made 
possible  sedentary  and  agricultural  life  along  its  banks, 
which  contrasts  with  the  nomadism  dominant  on  the 
plateaux  through  which  it  flows.  The  first  attempts  at 
modem  agriculrural  activity  were  made  by  the  li^ians. 
Carletd,  governor  of  Somalia  1906-10,  reserved  sev- 
eral million  hectares  for  colonists,  and  an  experimental 
agricultural  station  was  opened  in  1912;  but  it  was 
only  after  the  first  World  War,  under  the  Fascist  gov- 
ernor Dc  Vecchi  (1923-8),  that  new  elfotts  led  to  a 
transfOTmation  of  the  economy  of  Somalia.  The  main 
protagonist  here  was  the  Duca  degli  Abmzzi,  who  set 
up  the  Societa  Agricola  Italo^SomaJa  (1920)  and  was 
able  to  involve  the  populadon  there  (the  Bantu  Shidle, 
etc.)  in  projects  for  producing  cotton,  sugar,  bananas, 
rice,  oil-yielding  seeds,  etc.  The  economic  value  of 
the  valley  has  continued  up  to  our  own  time,  and 
has  called  for  numerous  hydraulic  works  in  damming 
the  waters  and  dividing  them  up  into  ctiannels,  thereby 
compensating  for  the  river's  irregularity  of  flow.  An 
important  barrage  is  planned  in  Ethiopia. 

The  populations  of  the  lands  traversed  by  the  river 
are  in  overwhelming  majority  Cushitic  and  Muslim, 
Oromo  on  the  Ethiopian  side  and  Somali  in  the 
Somalia  Republic. 

Bibliography:  L.A.  di  Savola- Aosta,  La  esph- 
razione  dsih  Uabi-Uebi  Scebtii  daik  sue  sorgmti  ridia  Etio~ 
pia  meridionals  alk  Somixlm  Iktliana  {1928-1929%  Milan 
19S2;  E.  Cerulli,  Somalia.  SontU  vm  ed  inediti,  i, 
Rome  1957,  139-52;  C.  Maine,  La  Somalm  e ropora 
del  Dusa  degli  Abruzzi^  Rome  1959;  F.  Carboni,  Bib- 
hogra^  sti>maliL  Studi  somaii  4,  Ministero  degli  Affari 


Esteii,  Rome  1983  (sec  index,  299:  ^*Uebi  Scebeli”, 

"Villagio  Duca  degli  Abruzzi”,  etc.);  M.  Roth,  i&ma- 
lia  land  poivks  and  tenure  ^^4^.  The  ease  ^ the  lower 
Wabi  Shabelle^  in  Th.  Basset  et  alii  Land  in  Ajrkan 
agrarian  ^sterns,  Madison,  Wise.  1993,  29B-326. 

(A.  Rouaud) 

SHEBiN  ^^ARAl^^AR  [see  kara  rasA|t] 

SHEB^EFA  (SheeijefA,  ^ebsafA)  Otto- 

man princess  (d.  1220/1805),  probably  the  sixth  In 
rank  among  the  kadln&  of  Sultan  'Abdulbamfd  L She 
was  the  mother  of  a prince  who  died  young  and  of 
Princess  HibetuUah  Sultan  (b.  1202/1788).  In  1212/ 

1798  she  acquired  the  of  ]^ihan-zSde  I^iiseyin 

Beg,  and  also  owned  agricultural  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salonica  or  Setanik  [^.i'.J,  apart  from  a pension 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Istanbul  customs.  Shebsel^ 

I^din  is  noted  for  die  foundation  bearing  her  name 
in  the  Istanbul  area  of  Zeyrek,  established  in 
1202/1787  according  to  the  inscription  over  the 
entrance  to  the  mosque.  Originally  built  on  dilTerent 
levels,  the  foundation  consists  of  mosque,  primary 
school  and  ieskmej  along  with  the  grave  of  the 
foundress.  A wal^^ey  dated  1220/1805,  specifies  that 
the  school  was  also  to  be  open  to  girls,  a provision 
which  has  earned  Sheb^fa  Kadin  the  reputation  of 
a pioneer  in  Ottoman  female  education. 

Bibliography:  M,  Glu^ay,  Padi^ahlann 

kadmlan  ve  Ankara  1980,  109;  Yasemin  Suner, 

art.  ^ebsafis  Kadm  camii  ve  sibyan  mekubi  (with  plan 
and  extensive  references  to  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing, in  Dunden  hugUne  IsUmbul  ansiklopedisi^  Istanbul 
1994,  vii,  141-2;  cf.  also  G.  Goodwin,  A history  of 
Ottoman  archiueiutef  London  1971,  414;  Mehmet 
Dogru  et  alii  Emindnii  eamikri,  Istanbul  1987,  189-90. 

(SURAIYA  FaROQ^Ki) 

SHEFil^  MEUMED  EFENDl,  caUed  Mu^arrif- 

z^de,  Ottoman  imperial  chronicler,  poet  and 
prose  Stylist,  d.  1 127/ 1 7 15,  best  known  for  his 
name,  a history  of  the  events  of  the  year  1115/1703. 

Little  is  known  of  Ills  family  and  early  years.  He 
was  born  in  Istanbul,  and  later  adopted  the  pen-name 
Sheftk.  His  father  is  thought  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  accounts  oITice  of  the  imperial  kitchens  {matbaldl- 
i ^dmire).  Mebmed  himself  entered  the  bureaucratic 
service  as  a clerk  (kdtib)  in  the  diwan-i  AHmayuny  where 
he  later  rose  to  become  head  of  one  of  its  scribal 
bureaux.  In  the  1690s  he  served  as  a clerk  in  the 
Ottoman  military  campaigns  against  Venice,  Austria 
and  Russia.  Around  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury, his  fortunes  took  a distinct  turn  for  the  better 
when  he  became  a confidant  of  Rami  Mehmed  Pasha 
[g.i^.],  the  incumbent  Re^ts  tii-Kuttab  [?.f.],  an  office 
which  was  even  then  evolving  into  the  Ottomans' 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  After  Ramf  Mehmed 
became  IVezir-i  m 1 115/ 1 703,  Sheffk  Mehmed 

was  named  an  official  chronicler  of  the  realm,  although 
apparently  without  the  tide  of  wak'^a-nuuns. 

^efik  Mehmed^s  principal  work,  the  Sh^k-ndme^ 
records  in  heavy,  allegorical  style  the  so-called  Edime 
Wak'an,  the  events  surrounding  the  deposition  of  Sultan 
Mustafa  H [^.F.j  in  1113/1703,  and  the  role  of  Mus- 
tafa’s imperial  Inrnm  and  Sh^tt  ai-Ll3m  Sayyid  COITI 

AllSh  Efendi  [y.t'J.  Tlie  same  "^‘Edime  Episode”  was 
also  responsible  for  the  fall  of  Sheftk  Mehmed 's  patron 
R^mi  Mehmed,  and  consequendy  for  his  own  eclipse. 

Although  the  same  events  are  discussed  in  another  of 
his  works,  en tided  Muumddahd  ^ejlk-ndme,  this  ver- 
sion has  been  all  but  overlooked  because  of  the 
namds  fuller,  if  opaque,  treatment  F.  Babinger  in  E/' 
refers  to  yet  another  manuscript  on  the  same  subject, 
called  TVnifi-i  ^Abd  Aiidh^  which  he  attributes  to  ^eftk 
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Mehmed  as  well.  A copy  of  the  work,  bearing  this 
title,  is  apparently  held  by  the  Vienna  National  library, 
but  its  relationship  ^ the  other  manuscripts  remains 
in  question.  Manuscript  copies  of  the  and 

Mutmaddob^  can  be  found  in  numerous  libraries  in  Tur- 
key and  Europe.  Of  the  variously  titled  versions  (if 
they  are  aU,  indeed,  gheftk  Mehmed's),  only  the 
tmme  has  been  printed.  Although  probably  written 
around  ni8/l7D6,  that  is,  about  three  years  after 
the  events  described,  it  was  first  published  in  I8b6. 
Later  edinons  appeared  in  the  1870s,  sometimes  includ- 
ing either  the  commentary  of  Mahmud  l^elal  al-Dm 
Pa^a  (endded  Fbmfdat  si-k^imSn^  printed  Istanbul  1289/ 
1872-3)  or  that  of  ^efik  Mchmed’s  contemporary, 
*Abd  Allah  Mchmed  b.  Ahmed  Efendi.  Manuscript 
copies  of  both  commentaries  are  also  available  in 
many  of  Istanbul’s  libraries,  including  Istanbul  Uni- 
versity, Topkapi  Sarayi  and  Suleymaniye.  Although 
Shefik  Mebmcd  remained  active  through  hi$  histori- 
cal writings  and  poetry  in  the  years  after  the  1115/ 
1703  revolution,  he  did  not  achieve  wide  public  notice 
until  1 1 25/ 1713,  when  his  friendship  with  the  new 
We^T-i  Damad  ^Alr  Pasha  secured  him 

a place  in  the  circle  of  intimates  and  he  was 

rewarded  with  the  chief  post  in  the  small  accounts 
bureau  of  the  ewkdf  He  died  in 

Istanbul  in  1127/1715.  Like  many  Ottoman  littera- 
teurs, he  was  proficient  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  and 
was  a member  of  the  MawlawT  SufT  order  [see  maw- 
lawtvyaJ. 

BibiiogTaph^y-  Bur^lf  Melamed  Tahir,  ‘'O^man- 

ii  mu^ellijltn^  Istanbul  133 3-42 / 1 9 1 5-2  4 , iii , 175; 

Sherh-i  ms,  Istanbul  University  Library, 

TY  178;  /4,  art.  ^ejik  {M.  Miinir  Aktepe). 

(Madelinf-  G.  Zii.Fi) 

SHEHIR  EMANETI  (t*),  a term  used  for  two 
successive  institutions  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  first  of  these  appears  in  the  person  of  the  jfif- 
hir  emini  mentioned  in  the  Kdnun-f^dme  of  Mebc^mmed 
II  as  ranked  below  the  defierddr  and  defier  emmi  but 
above  the  re^Is  di-kdttdh,  without  his  function  being  de- 
fined. His  appearance  just  after  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople led  Byzantine  scholars  of  the  1 9th  century* 
perhaps  inspired  by  a passage  of  Count  Andreossy, 
who  translated  this  function  as  ‘‘prefect  of  the  town’* 
and  followed  by  some  Turkish  authors  (‘C3thman  Nurl, 
in  Medf^lk-yi  Umur-t  Bekd^e^  i [Istanbul  1922],  1338-9), 
to  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  this  official  was 
the  successor  of  the  Byzantine  epetrehas^  himself  the 
heir  of  the  Roman  prmjectus  urbis.  However,  later  Tur- 
kish scholars,  starting  with  Fuat  Ktipriilil  os- 

memh  mdesseeierifu  fe’jiri,  Istanbul  1931,  266-7),  have 
rejected  this  idea,  noting,  quite  rightly,  the  dissimi- 
larity between  the  two  offices.  In  effect,  the  eparch, 
the  leading  administrator  of  the  capital,  responsible 
for  its  proristoning,  judge  and  piolice  chief  and  deputy 
for  the  emperor  during  his  absence  (L.  Brehier,  l£s 
instiluthns  de  F^ttpire  Paris  1949,  186^92),  seems 

rather  to  have  fulfilled  the  urban  functions  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  or  at  least  those  of  his  lieutenant,  the 
kd^tmmakdm,  than  the  much  more  modest  ones  of 
the  sbehir  emitti,  who  appears  to  have  functioned  more 
like  intendant  of  the  royal  buildings  in  pre-Revo- 
lutionajy  France. 

The  jficAiV  emiaFs  functions,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
deduced  from  the  various  documents  in  which  he  is 
mentioned,  involved  the  construction,  repair,  provi- 
sioning and  payment  of  salaries  of  the  personnel  of 
the  imperial  palaces  in  Istanbul,  sc.  the  New  one 
and  the  Ancient  one,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ghalata  Saray  and  of  Ibrahim  Pa^a,  serving  as  bar- 


racks for  the  ogtlarts.  Together  with  the  maihakh- 

i ^drmre  emini  (head  of  the  imperial  kitchens),  the 
4<sbthdne  mum  (head  of  the  imperial  mints)  and  the 
arpn  emlrd  (head  of  the  imperial  stables),  he  was  one 
of  the  four  great  civilian  dignitaries  of  the 

outside  administration  (birun)  of  the  palace.  He  was 
thus  the  superior  in  rank  of  the  head  architect  and 
his  services,  and  supervised  the  building  of  the  im- 
perial buildings,  apart  perhaps  from  the  greatest 
building  operations,  such  as  complexes  of  religous 
buildings,  etc.,  for  which  an  ad  hoc  supervisor  was 
appointed* 

He  seems  to  have  been  a more  important  person- 
age in  the  1 6th  century,  and  often  to  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  military  class,  since  we  see  a miite- 
ferrika  becoming  sb^Air  emtm  and  a etmni  becom- 

ing a mwu^  b^if  than  he  was  in  the  1 8th  century, 
when  the  office  was  held  by  persons  previously  in  the 
rank  of  keikhudd.  This  decline  in  status  entailed  a con- 
flict of  authority  with  that  of  the  chief  architect,  and 
in  1831  the  two  functions  were  suppressed  and  re- 
placed by  that  of  the  director  of  imperial  buUdings 
{ebn^-jii  kt^sse^  madtri),  but  the  appointment  to  this 
latter  office  of  the  last  chief  architect,  *Abd  ul-Ha|rm 
Bey,  shows  that  it  was  really  the  second  which 
absorbed  the  first. 

The  second  ih^hir  emtni  appears  24  years  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  first  when,  in  a report  of  13 
June  1855,  the  High  Assembly  of  the  Tem^imdi  pro- 
posed suppressing  the  Ministry  of  Ihtisdbf  which  had 
in  1826  succeed^  to  the  functions  of  the  traditional 
muAtesib  vrith  the  same  functions  of  urban  policing, 
and  its  replacement  by  a ^ehir  emtni  flanked  by  a 
municipal  council  made  up  of  “the  members  of  the 
trade  corporation  with  the  highest  profile”  (*Otliman 
Nurf,  op.  rit,  137  1-2).  If  this  new  office  of  skehir  emdneft, 
translated  in  texts  of  the  time  as  “Prefecture  de  la 
viUe”,  seems  directly  inspired  by  the  French  prefec- 
torial  system,  whilst  taking  into  account  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  term  shehir  emini  to  that  of  town  prefect, 
proposed  by  Andreossy,  the  duties  for  which  he  became 
responsible,  of  cleansing  and  keeping  tidy  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  new  didtir  eminP^  responsibility  to  tour  the 
markets  and  bazaars,  merely  perpetuated  the  func- 
tions of  the  old  miihtesib. 

The  date  of  the  creation  of  this  new  office  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  the  pres- 
ence of  a large  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Ottoman 
capital  brought  a demand  for  municipal  services  like 
paved  streets  and  street  lighting.  Since  neither  the 
ancient  services  of  the  ihthdb  nor  those  of  the  ihehir 
emTni  were  capable  of  responding  to  the  new  needs 
of  a municipality,  the  iniizdm-i  komi^onu,  trans- 

lated into  French  as  “Commission  municipalc”  was 
set  up  on  6 May  1856  with  the  participation  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  city’s  European  colony.  Jt  made 
up  the  nucleus  of  the  “sixth  circle”,  dd^irey  the 

first  municipality  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  limited  to 
the  quarters  of  Pera  (Beyoglu)  and  ^aJaU,  largely 
occupied  by  Europeans  and  the  non-Muslims  subjects 
of  the  Porte*  Founded  in  December  1857,  it  was 
merged  after  1859  in  the  Istanbul  municipality  withjgp  Qom 
the  creation  of  a municipal  council  responsibk  to  the  ° 
jAfAiV  etnfniy  who  thus  became  mayor  of  the  city. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  a sk^htr  emdneti 
was  also  created  for  Ankara  on  16  February  1924. 

Finally,  by  the  law  of  3 April  1930,  a uniform 
tern  of  municipalities  {bekdiye)  was  created  for  the 
whole  country. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
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xi,  91,  xii,  51,  76;  Ahmed  Wa^if  Ef.,  Mehdsin  iil- 
dthdr  we  hakd^ik  ul~akhi>dr^  repr.  Istanbul  1978,  185, 
239,  282,  363;  Osman  Nuri  Elrgin,  Tiirkiye*de  §ehir- 
ciii^  tarihi  inkifo/i,  Istanbul  1936,  122-48;  Pakalm 
iii,  322-7;  Sclanlkl  Mu^^afa  Ef.,  Ta*nkhy  repr, 
Istanbul  1989,  154,  212,  228,  241,  244,  387,  462, 
514,  539,  764,  769;  Shcm*d&nf-zadc  FlndDdilll  Siiley- 
man  Ef.,  MUr*i  H-tewdrikli^  repr.  Istanbul  1978,  144, 
152,  157;  l.H.  Uzun^ar^ih,  Osnumli  devUtinin  saray 
U§kilatXy  Ankara  1945,  374-8;  Gibb  and  Bowen,  i, 
84-5,  127,  130,  133,  356-7;  St.  Yerasimos,  Occidm- 
talisation  de  l*espace  urbain:  Istanbul  1839-187 1 . Les  texUs 
regiemenUmes  comme  sources  d'histoire  urbainey  in  D.  Palzac 
(cd.),  Les  vilUs  dans  I’empire  ottoman:  activites  et  societisy 
i,  Paris  1991,  97-119;  Yerasimos,  La  planijicatxon  de 
Vespace  en  Turquity  in  RMAfMy  1 (1989),  109-22. 

(St.  Yerasimos) 

SHEHIR  EMINI  [see  |Hehir  emaneti]. 

SHEHIR  KETKHtTDASi  (t.),  an  official  of 
the  pre-modern  Ottoman  empire,  who  had 
financial  and  administrauve  duties.  His  prime  func- 
tion was  to  collect  the  specified  taxation  from  a town 
or  its  quarters  (a  function  thus  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  stoykh  al-balad  in  Egypt),  whereas  the  aydn  [q.v.'\ 
acquired  tax-farming  rights  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
provinces.  As  with  the  dydUy  the  office  of  dl^hir  ketkhudasi 
tended  to  become  hereditary;  and  there  was,  obvi- 
ously, much  scope  in  it  for  oppression  of  the  tax- 
payers. Having  lasted  from  the  time  of  Siileymlui  the 
Magnificent,  the  office  was  abolished  in  the  early  19th 
century  as  part  of  Mahmud  IPs  [q.v^  reforms. 

Bibliography:  Pakalm,  iii,  317-18,  and  see  bal- 
ADiYYA.  1.  Turkey.  (Ed  ) 

SHEHR  [see  aiAHR]. 

SHEHR-1  SEBZ  [see  ka^. 

SHEHZADE  (p.,  T.),  a title  of  Ottoman 
princes. 

The  term  shthzdde  (or  dl^hzadCy  from  Pers.  dldk 
“king”  zdda  “bom  of”),  “prince”,  was  one  of  the 
titles  used  for  the  male  children  born  to  a reigning 
Ottoman  sultan.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Mehcmmed  I (816-24/1413-21)  for  his  own  sons, 
and  over  subsequent  decades  gradually  superseded  the 
earlier  term  celebi,  Shfhzdde  came  into  use  around  the 
same  time  as  the  title  pddishdh  [q.v^y  as  part  of  the 
general  elevation  of  Ottoman  political  and  cultural 
pretensions  following  Mehemmed  Ps  reunitication  of 
the  state,  and  continued  in  use  until  the  reign  of  *Abd 
ul-Hamfd  I (1187-1203/1774-89),  when  ejendi  became 
the  preferred  princely  title. 

As  a title  (particularly  from  the  mid- 10th/ 1 6th  cen- 
tury onwards),  dt^kzdde  was  regularly  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  basic  title  sulfdn  by  which  all 

adult  sons  of  the  reigning  sultan  were  also  known: 
i.e.  “Shehzade  Sultin  X”  (and  even  “Shehzadc  Sultan 
X l^^n  [nr]”,  the  designation  applied  by  Pe^ewF  to 
all  six  sons  of  Ahmed  I,  see  Tcfrikb  i PtUwiy  Istanbul 
1281/1864,  ii,  347-9).  A clear  distinction  was  thus 
made  between  the  mler  and  his  sons,  ^ehzdde  was 
also  widely  used  in  a purely  descriptive  sense,  synony- 
mous with  oghuly  “son”:  e.g.  sh^hzddeleri  Sulfdn  Bdyezld . . . 
we  Sulfdn  Alustqfd*  “his  [Mehemmed  IPs]  sons  Sultan 
B^yezFd  ...  and  Sultan  MustafS”  (Tursun  Bey,  Tdrih- 
i Ebu  *l-Fethy  ed.  M.  Tulum,  Istanbul  1977,  84). 

Bibliography:  A.D.  Alderson,  The  structure  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty^  Oxford  1956,  112-20;  i.H.  Uzun- 
^ar^ili,  Osmanli  devletinin  saray  tefkildtiy  Ankara  1984, 
107-45.  (Christine  Woodhead) 

SHEKER  BAYRAMI  [see  ‘Id  al-fijr]. 
SHEM‘DANI-ZADE  SCleymAn  Efe.'^idi,  also  known 
as  Flndilitll  Suleyman  Efendi,  18th  century  member 


of  the  Ottoman  *ulemd*y  provincial  judge 
{kddf)y  and  author  of  the  Mur*l  Ttewdrikty  was  bom 
in  Flndlldl,  Istanbul,  at  an  unknown  date.  He  was 
the  son  of  a Tokat  merchant,  Sbem^danf  Mehmed 
A^a,  who  reputedly  stood  up  to  rebels  who  were  at- 
tempting to  raid  the  Istanbul  Customs  Office  during 
the  events  of  the  Patrona  Khalil  rebellion  in 

1143/1730.  He  was  later  recognised  for  his  bravery 
by  the  Grand  Vizier  Yegen  Mehmed  Pasha 
who  had  been  the  Customs  Officer  in  Istanbul  at  the 
time  of  the  events  in  question  (Aktepe,  p.  xvii). 
Suleym^  Efendi,  then,  was  a member  of  a promi- 
nent Istanbul  family,  which  had  settled  in  Istanbul  at 
least  by  1143/1730,  if  not  earlier.  He  apparently  pre- 
ferred the  religious  profession  over  commerce,  and 
chose  to  be  a judge  (Aktepe,  p.  xviii).  Information  on 
his  career  is  scant,  but  a few  details  are  scattered 
throughout  his  history.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
appointed  judge  at  IsmA^il  in  Rumeli  in  1 1 78/ 1 765, 
where  he  served  as  a guide  and  host  for  the  passage 
of  Selim  Giray  Khan  into  Ottoman  territory.  Of  other 
Balkan  towns,  he  was  appointed  to  Beypazan  and 
Pravi^te  at  dates  unknown.  In  1183/1769,  he  was 
appointed  to  Ankara;  in  1185/1771,  to  Tokat  and  in 
1190/1776,  to  al-Fayyum  [q.v.']  in  Egypt.  He  died  in 
Istanbul  in  1193/1779,  and  was  buried  in  Eyyub 
(Aktepe,  pp.  xvii,  xviii). 

Suleyman  Efendi  wrote  his  Aiudi  H-Uwdrikh  as  a 
supplement  to  Katib  Celebi’s  [q.vi\  Takwim  al-tewdrifshy 
written  in  1058/1648,  and  extended  by  Mehmed  Shev- 
khi  and  Ibrahim  Muteferrika  {q.v.l  to  i 145/1733. 
Suleyman  Efendi  had  intended  to  end  his  work  with 
1188/1774,  presenting  it  to  the  new  sultan  ‘Abd  ul- 
Fiamid  I [^.i/.],  but  he  extended  it  to  1191/1777  to 
include  some  of  the  p>ost-war  events  and  appointments 
(Aktepe,  pp.  xxi-xxii).  He  acknowledged  his  debt  to 
the  official  historians  3ubhi  and  ‘Izzi  Suleyman,  whose 
works  he  consulted  and  incorporated  until  the  year 
1165/1752.  The  value  of  the  work  lies  in  Siileyman 
Efendi’s  original  contribution  for  the  period  from  1 165- 
91/1752-77,  especially  for  the  1768-74  Russo-Turltish 
War,  when,  as  fc^dl  of  Tokat,  for  example,  he  was 
responsible  for  enrolling  a regiment  of  Janissaries  for 
the  batdefront  (Aktepe,  ii/b,  61).  His  description  offers 
historians  one  of  the  few  realistic  pictures  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  18th-century  Ottoman  mobilisation,  and 
his  work  supplements  the  other  chronicles  of  the  same 
period,  those  of  Enweri  and  Wa§if  {q.uo.]. 

Bibliography:  Su^iU-i  ^othmdniy  iii,  86;  ^OfhmdnU 
mu*ellijleriy  iii,  144;  Babinger,  306-7;  AIur*i  Tteufdrikky 
Beyazit  ms.  5144,  published  in  Istanbul  in  1919, 
writh  foreword  by  Ahmed  Tewhid;  additional  bio- 
graphical data  and  an  analytical  bibliography  of 
manuscript  copies  in  M.M.  Aktepc’s  edition,  ^em* 
ddni-zdde  Ftndtkith  Sulryman  Efendi  tarihi  A1ur*i*t-tevdrihy 
Istanbul^  1 976-8 1 . (Virginia  Aksan) 

SHEM*!,  the  takbadnf  or  pen-name  of  a Turkish 
translator  and  commentator  of  Persian  literary 
works  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th/ 

16th  century.  In  his  own  works  and  in  most  of  the 
biographical  sources  only  this  name  is  mentioned. 

B.  Dom,  referring  to  “two  manuscripts”  of  Ha^isJii 
Khalifa,  asserted  that  he  was  properly  calied  Mustafa -^01^ 
Darwish-  Even  more  uncertain  is  the  name  Shem*- 
AllAh  Perzerini  which  Bursall  Mehmed  Tahir  attrib- 
uted to  him;  this  was  based  perhaps  on  the  confusion 
with  another  Shem‘i,  a Suit  poet  from  the  town  of 
Prizren  \q.v.]y  or  Perzerin,  who  belonged  to  the  mys- 
tical traffition  of  Sbeykh  Wefll  (d.  896/1490-1)  and 
died  in  936/1529-30  (see  Ha^j^if  Khalifa,  ed.  Hugel, 
iii,  287,  and  La^ifiT,  Tediskerty  Istanbul  1314/1896-7, 
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210-2,  tr.  O.  Reseller,  Tiibingen  1950,  i,  164-5)*  The 
dates  mentioned  in  the  sources  for  the  death  of  the 
commentator  ShemT.  sc.  about  1000/1591-2  (Hadjdjr 
Khalifa,  ii,  53)  and  1005/1596-7  (Thtire^S),  cannot 
be  correct  because  his  commentary  on  Qjamrs  Suthai 
ai-abTSr  was  completed  in  1009/1600-1,  and  as  late 
as  1012/1603-4  a verse  translation  of  arba'^m  tradi- 
tions, entitled  was  dedicated  by  ^em*Y 

to  Sultan  Mehcmmed  til  (see  Blochct,  ii,  169).  Also, 
very  Kttlc  is  known  about  his  life.  He  is  described  as 
a man  of  mystical  inclination  who  made  a living  as 
a private  teacher  of  “the  sons  of  the  people  and  the 
servants  of  the  great  and  the  exalted^'  (Na^im^).  TTie 
numerous  commentaries  on  Persian  classics  which  he 
wrote  are  obviously  related  to  this  profession.  Sev- 
eral of  these  wor^  were  dedicated  to  officials  of 
the  Ottoman  court  during  the  reigns  of  Mur3jd  III 
(982-1003/1574-95)  and  Mehemmed  111  (1003-12/ 
1595-1603). 

^em'r  wrote  commentaries  on:  (1)  Farid  al-Dln 
’Aftar’s  with  the  title  and  a 

dedication  to  Zlrek  Agha.  a courder  of  Mur^  III 
(cf,  e.g.  Ha4i4i^  iOiallfa,  ii,  68;  Dom,  333-5;  Dozy, 
ii,  115;  ^eu,  Tmfd^k  mjj.,  154-5;  Blochct,  i,  319; 
H.  Ritter,  In  OrimSy  xhi-xvl  [1961],  232-3).  (2)  Morti^ 
al-t^  by  the  same  (1005/1596-7),  at  the  request  of 
Flasan  Ag^a,  the  of  the  Janissaries  (cf  e*g* 
l^allfa,  vi,  190;  H.  Ritter,  in  Oriens,  xi  [1958],  55). 
(3)  Ni^amfs  Afo^^n  ai-asruT^  dedicated  to  Ghadanfer 
Agha,  the  dikhii-i  B^b  id-idadtt  (cf  Khalifa, 

ii,  975).  (4)  Sa'di’s  GuUsidn  (977/1569  or  979/1571), 
at  the  request  of  Mehmed  Gelcbf,  the  Intendant  of 
the  sultan's  gardens  (cf  e.g,  Ha^^F  Khalifa,  v,  231; 
Pertsch,  93-4;  Rieu,  Perrsum  Jftrr.,  ii,  607;  idem,  TuddsH 
mss.,  156-7;  Blochet,  i,  350,  384;  Ate^,  193).  (5)  Bustan 
by  the  same  (about  1000/1591-2)  (cf  e.g.  Hadjdji 
i^alTfa,  ii,  53;  Rieu,  TuritirA  mjs.,  156;  Atc^,  198;  Lei- 
den, ms.  Or.  12448).  (6)  Djal^  al-Dfn  Rumi’s  A4ai^- 
mim-yi  (r^.  999/ 1 590- 1 ) in  six  books,  by  order 

of  sultan  Murid  III  (cf  e.g.  H^didji  KhalFfa,  v,  375; 
Rieu,  Persimt  msj.,  ii,  589;  idem,  Ttirkisk  mss.^  155).  (7) 
Dtwdn  (981/1574),  for  his  patron  Ahmed 
Ferrdun  (cf.  e.g.  Ha^^T  Khalifa,  iii,  273;  Rieuj  Ferstan 
U,  631;  idem,  Ttirkisk  mss-t  158).  (8)  I^5mi"s  Eahd- 
ristdn  (between  982-7/1574-9),  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  ^oknllf  [f-fij  Mehmed  Pasha  (cf  e.g.  Dozy,  ii, 
357;  Rieu,  Persian  mss.,  755).  (9)  Tnkfat  ai-akrdr  by  the 
same  (1006/1597),  for  Mehemmed  Ill’s  Khadim  Hasan 
Pasa  (cf,  e.g.  Ha^di^  Khalifa,  ii,  219;  Pertsch,  105; 
Dozy  ii,  120;  Ate^,  443).  (10)  Sabkat  ababrdr  by  the 
same  (1009/1600),  dedicated  to  Ghadanfer  Agha 
(cf.  e.g.  I^airfa,  iii,  575;  Blochet,  ii,  331; 

Ate§,  439).  (11)  Shahi.  Diwdn,  for  his  patron  Ahmed 
b.  Mehmed  (cf.  e.g.  Hsdi4jf  Khalrfa.  iii,  286;  Dozy, 
ii,  1 19-20;  Blochet  341), 

Shem'r  used  a fairly  simple  method.  Invariably,  the 
main  element  of  his  comment  was  a full  Turkish  para- 
phrase of  the  Persian  text,  to  which  vety  short  explana- 
tory remarks  were  added.  Not  inappropriately  the  term 
’’^translation”  {teri^ume)  is  sometimes  applied  to  his  com- 
mentaries. His  work,  as  well  as  that  of  his  confrere 
Sururf  [q.v.]^  is  often  criticised  in  SudFs  com- 

mentary on  the  Diwdn  of  Hafi:?. 

Biblingraphy:  Hadjdjr  Khalifa,  ed.  FlOgd; 
Mustafa  Na^Ima,  Rawdat  ai-Hus(;yn  Jt  ^uld- 

sat  akhbdr  Istanbul  1281-3/1864-6,  i, 

74;  Mehmed  Thureyya,  Si^Ul-i  ^Oihmdni,  Istanbul 
1315/1897-8,  iii,  170;  Bursall  Mehmed  Tahir, 
^Othmdnlt  mideiiifleriy  Istanbul  1972,  ii,  394;  B.  Dom, 
Catalague  des  m/muserils  ft  :>yi0^apkes  orientasix  de  la 
Bibli&theque  Impiriaie  pubU4que,  St,  Petersburg  1852, 


333-5;  W.  Pertsch,  Dit  persiseben  Handschtijien  der  her- 
zogiial^  BibHathek  zn  Gatha,  Vienna  1859;  R.  Dozy 
et  alii,  Caiatogm  codicum  orienlahum  Bibiiathecae  Acad. 

Leiden  1851-77;  Ch.  Rieu,  Catalogue 
of  the  Persian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Musetmi,  ii, 
London  1881;  idem,  Catalogue  qf  the  Turkish  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum^  London  1888;  E.  Blochct, 
C^taiq^e  dps  mamiscrits  iurcs^  Paris  1932-3,  2 vols.; 

A.  Ate^,  IsUtnbul  fdituphancieTinde  Farsfa  m^zum  eser- 
Ur,  Istanbul  1968.  (J  T^  P-  de  Bituipi) 

SHEMS  Ai.-DiN  GCnALTAY,  in  modem  Turkish, 
^EMSEDDiN  GDnaltay,  20th-Century  Turkish 
statesman  and  historian.  A prolific  historian  and 
a professor.  She  ms  aJ-Dln  Gtinaltay  (1883-1961)  served 
as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Turkish  Republic  dur- 
ing its  decisive  transition  to  a multi-party  system  in 
the  mid-century. 

After  obtaining  a degree  in  science  at  a teachers^ 
college,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Lausanne, 
where  he  studied  natural  sciences.  Privately,  he  mas- 
tered Arabic  and  Persian,  After  teaching  and  serving 
as  principal  at  various  high  schools,  he  was  in  1914 
appointed  muderris  or  professor  of  Turkish  history  and 
the  history  of  Islamic  nations  at  the  University  of 
Istanbul,  He  also  taught  the  history  of  religion  and 
Islamic  philosophy  at  the  Stilcymaniyyc  Madrasa.  In 
1915  he  became  a member  of  the  Ottoman  Parliament, 
where  he  served  until  its  dissolution.  During  the 
national  liberation  struggle  (1919-22),  he  was  a mem- 
ber and  Deputy  Cbairman  of  the  Istanbul  Municipal 
Council. 

A staunch  supporter  of  Mu^pfa  Kemal  Pasha 
(Atatilrk  [g*E'J)  and  his  successor.  President  Ismet  Inonti 
\jq.o.  in  Suppl  ],  Giinaltay  served  more  than  30  years 
as  a parliamentary  deputy  (first  for  Sivas,  then  for 
Erzincan).  From  January  1949  to  May  1950  he  was 
Prime  Minister.  As  such,  he  introduced  legislation  for 
direct  parliamentary  elections  and  enabled  Turkey  to 
have  its  first  free  national  elections,  as  a result  of 
which  his  party  fell  from  power.  From  May  1950  to 
his  death  in  October  1961,  Gunaltay  was  successively 
parliamentary  deputy.  Chairman  of  his  party  (the 
Republican  People's  Party)  for  Istanbul  and  Member 
of  the  Council  of  Deputies  and  Senator. 

During  much  of  his  political  life,  GiinaJtay  contin- 
ued to  teach  history  at  the  University  of  Istanbul.  He 
also  served  as  President  of  the  Turkish  Historical 
Society  from  1941  onwards. 

Bibliography'.  Giinaltay's  m^or  scholarly  works 
include  Tr^nkh^i  edpdn  (“History  of  reli^ons”,  1922), 
hlikm  ia^nkki  (“History  of  Islam”,  1925),  Islamda  t^ 
we  muwerrikhler  (“History  and  historians  in  Islam", 
1923-1923),  Islam  ikm  ie^rthhi  ("History  of  the  Islamic 
rchgion",  1924),  the  5-volume  Mupissal  Turk  ta^rfkhi 
(“Comprehensive  history  of  the  Turks",  1928-1933), 
the  4-volume  Takin  ^ark  tarihi  (''History  of  the  Near 
East”,  1937-51,  and  TUrk  tarihmin  ilk  deidrleti  ("Early 
periods  of  Turkish  history”,  1937)* 

(Talat  Sait  Halm  am) 

SHEN-SI,  SHAAhTXi,  a province  in  the  north- 
west of  China,  bounded  in  the  north  by  the 
province  of  Sutyuan,  in  the  south  by  the  province:^ ^ COITI 
of  Ssu-ch'uan  and  Hu-pei,  In  the  west  by  the  provinces  ' 
of  Kan-su  and  Ning-hsia,  and  in  the  east  by  the 
provinces  of  Shan-si  and  He-nan.  Shen-si  has  been 
of  geographical  and  political  importance,  as  many 
dynasties  (from  the  Cho  in  the  12th  century  B.C.  to 
the  Tang  in  the  IQth  century  A.D.)  established  their 
regimes  in  this  area,  previously  called  Kuan-chung. 

The  capital  of  Shen-si  is  Hsi-an  (previously  called 
Ch'ang-an),  which  was  a cosmopolitan  city  in  the  past. 
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It  was  a centre  of  Muslims  during  the  Tang  (A.D. 
618-907),  Sung  (A.D.  960-1279)  and  Mongol-Yiian 
(A.D.  1206-1368)  periods.  Muslims  were  assigned  an 
autonomous  district  in  the  city  during  the  Tang  period, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  Chinese  mosques,  named  Hua- 
chiieh-hsian  Ta-shi  (also  called  Tang-ta  Shi),  origi- 
nally built  around  A.D.  742,  is  located  here. 

After  the  Mongol  conquest  of  China,  a mass  Muslim 
migration  from  Central  Asia  into  China  took  place. 
In  1289,  when  the  Mongol  prince  Ananda  (who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Prince  Mangala)  was  2^>pointed  as 
Prince  An-hsi  to  govern  Shen-si,  more  Muslims  were 
brought  into  this  province.  Ananda  and  his  son  Urliig 
Temiir  had  close  contact  with  Central  Asian  Muslims. 
It  is  said,  according  to  the  author  of  the  al- 

tawdrifiti  that  they  were  converted  to  Islam  and  gave 
strong  support  to  it.  Muslim  communides  in  Shen-si, 
esp>ecia]ly  in  the  north,  thus  increased  and  gradually 
developed  into  one  of  the  biggest  Muslim  populadon 
concentradons.  (By  the  mid- 19th  century,  before  the 
great  rebellions,  the  Muslim  populadon  in  Shen-si  was 
probably  around  4,000,000;  but  after  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellions,  the  population  was  reduced  to  around 
500,000.) 

Chinese  Islamic  madrasa  educadon  has  been  regarded 
as  starting  from  Shen-si,  and  from  there  spread  all 
over  China.  Hu  Teng-chou  (1522-97),  a Shen-si  nadve 
of  Hsien-yang,  with  the  Islamic  name  Muhammad 
*Abd  Allah  Ily^,  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
Shen-si  school  of  Chinese  rmi^/roja-mosque  educadon 
(another  one  is  the  Shan-tung  school).  Hu’s  teaching 
was  said  to  emphasise  interpretation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Tawhid  and  Islamic  philosophy.  He  adopted  a great 
number  of  Arabic  works  as  textbooks,  and  invented 
a so-called  Ching-t’ang  Yii  {madrasa  language)  in  his 
halka  teaching.  Ching-t’ang  Yii  is,  in  fact,  a hybrid 
of  Chinese  and  Islamic  (Arabic  and  Persian)  languages. 
This  language  is  still  employed  in  Islamic  college  teach- 
ing at  the  present  time.  Hu’s  inclination  to  an  Arabic 
form  of  Islam,  since  he  spent  quite  a long  period 
studying  in  Arabia,  distinguished  the  Shen-si  school 
from  the  Shan-tung  school,  which  was  more  inclined 
to  Persian  Islam. 

Shen-si  has  always  been  rather  a poor  province  in 
natural  resources,  while  its  people  were  notorious  for 
being  truculent  and  violent  in  nature.  Likewise,  Shensi 
Muslims  were  also  known  for  their  militant  charac- 
teristics. Throughout  modem  Chinese  history,  Muslims 
from  this  region  played  a significant  role  in  local 
rebellions;  however,  it  was  not  until  the  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury that  Shen-si  Muslims  fought  for  their  own  lives 
and  religion.  Shen-si  Muslim  insurrections  in  1860s 
and  1870s  resulted  from  social,  economic  and  religious 
conflicts  between  the  Han  and  the  Muslims,  and  p>olit- 
ical  oppression  from  corrupt  local  Manchu  bureau- 
crats. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Muslim 
insurrections  echoed  the  Taiping  Revolt.  Muslim  rebel- 
lions in  Shen-si,  were  certainly  influenced  by  the 
Djahriwa  6ufi  (a  sub-order  of  the  Nak§bbandiyya) 
reform  movement  led  by  Ma  Minghsin  early  in 

the  19th  century.  Ma’s  movement  stimulated  the  Mus- 
lims’ consciousness  and  strengthened  their  Islamic  iden- 
tity. The  best  known  Shen-si  Muslim  rebel  leader  was 
Pai  Yen-hu  [^.».],  who  later,  together  with  his  followers, 
fled  to  Sinkiang  to  join  Ya*kub  Beg’s  movement, 

then  fled  to  Kazakhstan  and  Kirghizia  and  eventu- 
ally settled  there;  they  were  the  forefathers  of  the  pre- 
sent Dungans. 

Bibliography.  M.  Broomhall,  Islam  in  China:  a 

neglected  problemy  new  impression,  London  1987; 

Hsueh-ch’in  Ch’u,  Ping-ting  Shen-kan  Hsin-chiang  Hui- 


fei  Fang  lue  (“Accounts  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Muslim  Rebellions  in  Shensi,  Kansu  and  Sinkian”), 

3 vols.,  repr.  of  1896  facs.,  Taipei  1968;  Svetlana 
R.-K.  Dyer,  Soviet  DunganSy  Taipei,  Centre  for  Chi- 
nese Stupes  1991;  Rashid  al-Dfn,  al-tawdiilshy 

Eng.  tr.  J.A.  Boyle,  The  successors  of  Genghis  Khany 
New  York  1971;  Shih-ch’ien  P’ang,  Chung-kuo  Hui- 
chiao  Shih-yxien  Chiao-yii  chih  Ten-ke  chi  K*o-phi  (“The 
development  of  Chinese  Islamic  mosque  education 
and  its  textbooks”),  in  Yii-Kungy  vii/4  (1937),  99- 
103;  Ch’ing-ai  Sben  and  T’ing-hsi  Wu,  Shen-si  T^ung- 
chih  Hsu  T^ung-shih  (“Gazetteer  of  Shensi  Province 
and  its  supplement”),  12  vols.,  repr.  of  1934  ed., 
Taipei  1969;  Chang-chiin  Yang,  Ping-ting  Kuan-lung 
Chi-lue  (“Accounts  of  the  suppression  of  Shensi  and 
Kansu  rebellions”),  3 vols.,  repr.  of  1887  facs., 
Taipei  1968.  (Chang-Kuan  Lin) 

SHENLIK  (t.),  an  Ottoman  term  for  public  fes- 
tivities which  marked  special  occasions  and, 
unlike  ceremonies  limited  to  certain  groups,  involved 
the  participation  of  the  entire  populace. 

The  main  festivities  of  the  empire  included  reli- 
gious ones  such  as  the  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Husayn  on  10  Muhanram,  the  eve  of  the  Prophet’s 
birthday  and  the  end  of  Rama^n,  marked  and  cele- 
brated by  holidays.  The  Pilgrimage  provided  other 
opportunities  for  public  festivities:  the  departure  of 
the  royal  caravan  and  pilgrims  for  Mecca  on  1 2 Ra^jab 
and  their  return  on  the  third  month  of  the  year  were 
publicly  honoured.  On  the  return  of  the  Wgrimage 
caravan,  for  instance,  houses  were  decorated,  the  pil- 
grim’s door  was  painted  green,  and  everyone  sought 
the  pilgrim’s  blessing  and  intercession.  Another  reli- 
gious celebration  of  non-Muslim  origin  occurred  on 
23  April  when  all  celebrated  St.  George’s  Day,  on 
which  the  Muslims  commemorated  Khitjlr.  as  a festi- 
val for  spring  when  many  went  on  picnics. 

Non-religious  public  festivities  included  the  girding 
of  the  sultan  which  marked  the  formal  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  succession,  as  well  as  the  birth  or  circum- 
cision of  his  children,  the  sons’  initiation  into  formal 
education,  the  wedding  of  a member  of  the  sultan’s 
family  or  some  noted  dignitary,  and  the  reception  of 
certain  ambassadors.  Another  major  occasion  was  the 
departure  of  the  Ottoman  army  on  campaign,  often 
accompanied  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  beating  of  drums, 
and  performances  by  military  bands;  major  victories 
and  the  homecoming  of  the  army  were  also  extensi- 
vely observed,  with  mock  battle  scenes  and  illumina- 
tions. Fireworks,  including  small  rockets  were 

often  the  most  significant  feature  here.  In  many 
instances,  the  sultans  also  promoted  spectacular  page- 
ants, mock  battles  between  Muslims  and  Christians, 
water  triumphs,  illuminations  and  fireworks  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  morale  of  the  populace  in  times  of  defeat 
and  other  calamities.  There  were  also  parades  of  trade 
guilds  before  the  sultan,  lasting  for  as  long  as  three 
days  or  more,  in  which  they  displayed  their  profes- 
sional techniques  on  large  floats.  The  mingling  of  reli- 
gious with  secular  events  often  enhanced  its  splendour. 
Many  Ottoman  works,  such  as  the  Sumdme-yi  humdyun 
(Topkapi  Palace  Archives  doc.  no.  R.  283)  and  Surname- 
yi  Wehbiy  (Topkapi,  Palace  Archives  doc.  no.  A.  3539)," 
contain  depictions  of  such  public  festivities. 

Bibliography'.  Metin  And,  Osmanli  serdiklerinde  tiirk 
sanatlariy  Ankara  1982,  1-59;  idem,  Istanbul  in  the 
1 6th  century:  the  cifyy  the  palacey  daily  lifcy  Istanbul  1994, 
157-67,  260-7;  von  Hammer-Purgstall,  Histoirey  xiv, 
191-2:  Raphaela  Lewis,  Everyday  Itfe  in  Ottoman  Turkey 
New  York  1971,  120-40. 

(Fatma  MOge  Go^ek) 
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SHERBET  {Ar.  Pers.  TkO>  a fruit* based  drink; 
the  term  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  meaning 

a drink  QiSi  beverage.  Sherbet  was  first  recorded  in 
English  in  the  early  1 7th  century*  and  there  are  many 
other  European  cognate  forms,  viz.  (Fr.),  sorHlta 

(It.)*  sorbeU  (SpO,  etc.  According  to  Turkish  and 
European  sources*  in  Istanbul  sherbet  was  made  from 
a variety  of  ingredients,  of  which  the  most  common 
was  lemon  juice*  mixed  with  sugar*  honey  and  water* 
and  sometimes  with  musk  and  ambergris*  often  cooled 
with  ice  or  snow  in  summer*  and  served  warm  by 
itinerant  vendors  in  the  winter  time.  Other  ingredi* 
ents  might  include  violets,  nUu/fr  (water-lily  Bowers)* 
rhubarb*  roses,  lotus,  tamarind  and  grapes.  Richard 
KnoUes*  The  history  of  the  Turkss^  Ix>ndon  1 G2 1 , 

describes  a dinner  given  for  foreign  ambassadors  in 
Istanbul  in  1603*  when  “the  table  ...  thus  furnished* 
the  guests  without  any  cerimonie  of  washing  sat  downe 
on  the  ground  ...  and  fell  on  their  victuall,  and  dranke 
out  of  great  earthen  dishes*  water  prepared  with  sugar* 
which  drink  they  call  Zetbet";  elsewhere  he  mentions 
that  it  is  made  of  *‘the  juice  of  lymons*  water  and 
sugar'".  George  Sandys*  A relation  of  a jomruy  he^n 
An.DomJ610^  fjondon  1615;  an  anonymous  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum  of  1027/1618  (Add.  23880); 
and  J.-B.  Tavernier*  a neib  reiadon  of  the  Inner- Part  of 
the  Grand  Se^or^s  Sero^lio^  l/^ndon  1677*  all  describe 
the  composition  and  serving  of  sherbet  in  detail. 

The  Turkish  historian  Ewliya  Oelebi*  Narradoe  of 
traoeh  in  Europe^  Asm  and  AJricoL,  tr.  J*  von  Hammer* 
IjOndon  183^50,  lists  the  ingredients  of  a variety  of 
sherbets,  and  another  fruit-based  drink,  ^ab 

(possibly  with  an  alcoholic  content)  which  was  equally 
popular  in  the  17th  century.  He  names  the  various 
districts  where  the  sherbet-makers  lived,  such  as  Top 
Hane*  Findikli  and  Scutari*  and  their  special  prod- 
ucts. He  also  describes  a procession  in  1042/1633, 
when  the  merchants  of  musk  sherbets  {ediribe-yi 
mumesseke)  “pass  exposing  to  public  view  in  china  vases 
and  tankards  every  kind  of  sherbet  made  of  rhubarb, 
ambergris,  roses*  lemons,  tamarinds,  etc.*  of  dilferent 
colours  and  scents,  which  they  distribute  among  the 
spectators’". 

The  lemon  juice  which  was  so  important  a com- 
ponent of  sherbet*  came  from  lemons  (ifffiun)*  almost 
exclusively  imported  from  the  island  of  Chios;  see 
Sandys,  Du  Loir*  Les  Voyages^  Paris  1654,  and  R,  Man- 
tran,  Istanbul  dans  la  seconde  mokie  du  Xl'lIP  siecle,  Paris 
1962*  for  the  Turkish  sources.  Sherbet  was  served  in 
pottery  or  glass  covered  bowls;  a Turkish  pain  dog  of 
a th^bet(^i  shows  the  sherbet  seller  at  his  stall,  work- 
ing a hand-pump  in  order  to  activate  a sherbet  foun- 
tain (Warsaw  University  Library*  Teka  171*  no.  536). 
A by-product  of  the  sherbet  industry  was  the  inge- 
nious invention,  at  Kiitahya  in  the  early  12th/ 1 8th 
century,  of  pottery  lemon-squeezers  with  a concealed 
trap;  see  J.  CarsweU*  TTiif  kmon-squeezor:  an  unique 
of  Turkish  pot^,  in  IV^  Congres  Intemotionai  dArt  Tarr, 
Univ.  de  Provence,  Etudes  historiques  3,  Aix  1976. 

Bibli&grophy.  Given  in  the  article,  alsoJ.W. 

Redhouse,  A Turkish  and  English  ksdeon^  Constarv- 
tinople  1890,  s.w.  shardh^  sherbet^  ^orbek^i. 

fj.  Carswell) 

SHEREF,  'ABD  .^J.-RAyMAN  (1853-1925)*  late 
Ottoman  historian  and  statesman, 

'Abd  ai- Rahman  Sheref  was  bom  in  Istanbul,  the 
son  of  a chief  clerk  at  the  Imperial  Arsenal  {Tophtdrte- 
yi  ^amireX  whose  family  hailed  from  Safranbolu  in 
northwestern  Anatolia,  "Abd  al-Rabman  ^eref  grad- 
uated from  the  famous  Galatasaray  Lycee  in  1873, 
After  this  he  taught  at  several  different  establishments, 


from  the  Xiaktre^-i  Ahiam  (a  college  for  civU  servants 
which  existed  between  1864  and  1876)  to  the  Ddt  ai- 
Fiin^n  (University),  which  was  re-opencd  in  1900* 
having  been  dosed  since  1880.  All  through  the  long 
reign  of  "Abd  al-Uamid  U (1876-1909  he  was 

a central  figure  in  the  educational  establishment*  serv- 
ing for  sixteen  years  a$  director  of  the  Civil  Service 
Academy  {Alekleb-i  Alitik^e)  and  for  fourteen  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Galatasaray  Lycee. 

After  the  Constitution^  Revolution  in  1908,  ’^Abd 
al-Rahm^  She  ref  gained  even  more  prominence.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Senate  (remaining  a member 
until  the  end  of  the  Empire)  and  was  made  Minister 
for  the  Defer-i  Khdkdm  (Revenue  Register),  He  also 
served  as  Minister  of  Education  Ibr  three  short  spells 
and  as  Minister  of  Pious  Foundations  {Emkdf}  and 
President  of  the  Council  of  State.  As  Minister  of 
Education*  he  took  the  initiative  in  founding  bilin- 
gual (French-Turkish)  “model"*  {numune)  secondary 
schools- 

From  1909  until  the  end  of  the  empire  in  1922 
he  was  the  last  offical  chronicler  of  the 

Ottoman  Empire.  In  this  capacity*  he  finished  the 
eighth  and  last  volume  of  the  history  of  his  prede- 
cessor Lutfr  Efcndi.  His  own  chronicle  of  the  years 
1998-18  has  remained  unpublished.  *Abd  al-Rahman 
^crePs  importance  for  the  study  of  Ottoman  history 
lies  not  so  much  io  any  great  originality  or  depth  but 
in  his  work  as  an  organiser  and  populariser.  He  pub- 
lished fourteen  books  and  numerous  articles*  Some 
of  the  former,  such  as  the  Ta^rithd  dewkt-i  ^oihtnd- 
n^e  (1883)  and  the  Fedhkkeyi  ta^nkh  i dewkt-i  ^di^e-yi 
^othradmyye  (1884)  were  widely  used  as  textbooks  in 
schools.  He  also  wrote  a regular  historical  columo  for 
the  newspaper  ^aktt  (“Time”).  'Abd  al-Rahm^  She  ref 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  history  as  a modern, 
discipline  in  Turkey.  The  most  important  step  in  this 
direction  was  the  establishing  in  1919  of  the  Ta^nkh  i 
*0thmdni  Eni^umenif  (Society  for  Ottoman  History).  This 
society,  of  which  he  became  permanent  president*  con- 
centrated on  translating  European  worli  on  Ottoman 
and  Turkish  history  and  on  text  editions.  Its  main 
aim,  the  publication  of  a large-scale  Turkish  history 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  w'as  not  realised  during  his 
lifetime*  but  the  institute's  joumaJ,  Ta^iikhd 
En^idmeni  AIe{^mii‘asi  {TOEM\  published  from  1910  to 
1924  and  continued  under  the  title  of  Turk  Ta^rfkht 
En^umeni  Me^mu'^asi  until  1928,  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Empire. 

In  1923,  *Abd  al-Rahman  Shcref  was  elected  to 
the  National  Assembly  in  Ankara  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives for  Istanbul.  He  also  headed  the  Turkish 
Red  Crescent  Society.  In  1925  he  fell  ill;  he  died  at 
Istanbul  at  the  age  of  72  and  was  buried  in  hb  native 
EyOp. 

Bibiiogrophyi  Efdal  lil-DFn  [Teldner]*  Abd  ul- 
Fahmdn  Sheref  ^endi  ter^ume-yi  Aflif*  haydt-i  resrmjyesi 
we  khdsusyyesi.  Istanbul  1927;  ibrahirn  Alaettin 
Govsa*  Turk  me^hurlan  ansiklopedisij  Istanbul  n.d.; 
M.  Orhan  Bayrak,  Osmmh  tarihi  yazarlan,  Istanbul 
1982;  Osman  Ergin,  Tdrkiyt  mamf  tarihi,  Istanbul 


SHEWl^  BEG  (§evki  Bey  in  present-day  Turk- 
ish orthography)*  Turkish  composer  of  great 
popularity,  was  bom  the  son  of  a comb-maker  in 
1277/1860  io  the  Fatih  quarter  of  Istanbul.  The  excep- 
tionally gifted  young  man  was  accepted  at  the  Sultan’s 
music  school  humdyun  mektebi)  under  the  aegis 

of  Caliisto  Guatelli  (1868-99)*  and  studied  there  under 
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SHEWI^II  BEG  — SHEYKH-OGHLU 


the  celebrated  ccJinposer  *Arif  Beg  (Haci  Arif 

Bey^  d.  1302/IS85).  Strongly  addicted  to  alcohol  and 
unable  0ig  pursue  3iif  normal  existencej  he  lived  a der- 
vish-like  {rindi  } variant  of  a Romantic  artistes  life.  Ai 
the  age  of  31,  he  died  on  2 Dhu  ^UHidjdja  1307/19 
July  1890  and  was  buried  at  Bcylerbeyi  on  the 
Bosphorus. 

Shewkr  Begj  sometimes  called  the  "Turkish 
Schubert”,  is  known  for  his  songs  in  the  form  of  .^tki 
{^arhjf  the  "taed”  fomt  of  Turkish  art  music  that  had 
gained  a new  quality  and  popularity  by  the  compo- 
sitions of  his  famous  teacher.  In  his  own  lyric-meian- 
cholic  style,  Shewkl  Beg  composed  several  hundred 
songs.  In  contrast  to  Ha^4jt  *Arif  Beg,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  a relatively  small  selection  of  modes 
[q.v.]/mak£im]  and  metres  {mul/ usul).  About  one- 
third  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  him  are  composed 
in  one  and  the  same  makam^  called  “lovers” 
— a remarkable  correspondence  to  the 
main  subject  of  his  song  texts.  The  most  popular  of 
these  texts  were  recorded,  together  with  indicadons 
of  mode  and  metre,  in  contemporaneous  and  later 
song  text  collections. 

Some  of  his  melodics  have  survived  in  musical  nota- 
tion. Suphi  Ezgi  (1870-1962),  who  knew  Shewkl  Beg 
personally,  is  said  to  have  written  down  120  of  his 
songs.  He  published  fifteen  of  them  in  his  volumi- 
nous book  on  Turkish  music  (see  below)*  A few  more 
are  included  in  other  printed  and  handwritten  song 
collections. 

Bibliffgraphjy'.  Suphi  Ezgi,  AWon  smfii  turk 
musikisi,  i-v,  Istanbul  1 933-53, /far jim;  Ibnulemin 
Mahmut  Kemal  Inal,  sadd^  Istanbul  1958, 

276-8;  Y.  Oztuna,  ^evki  Ankara  1988  (lists  234 
works,  presents  140  song  texts;  full  bibl.);  idem, 
Bdjfdk  tdrk  mdsikiii  amikUpedisi^  Ankara  1990,  ii, 
355-9.  (E.  Neubauer) 

SHE YlCH-OGHtLO  ^ 3^adr  al-Dfn  Mu^iaf^  (modern 
Turkish:  §eyhoglu,  Sadriiddin  Mustafa)  (b,  741/ 
1340-1),  sometimes  referred  to  as  Sheykh-zade,  under 
which  name  he  was  dealt  with  in  . He  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  translator  of  Kirk  wearier  hikdyeieri 
[see  ^hevkh-zAde.  3]. 

Poet,  translator  and  court  dignitary,  ^cylsli 
Qghlu  was  an  important  figure  in  the  development  of 
Ottoman  dtwdn  poetry,  especially  the  genre, 

in  the  8th/ 1 4th  century.  He  extended  the  focus  of 
the  to  romance  and  human  love  rather  than 

just  religion  and  mystic  love,  an  approach  seen  also 
in  the  mi-Kkt£rshid  written  in  805/1403  by 

his  rival  Ahmedr  [see  ahmadT].  Outstripped  as  a lyri- 
cist by  the  latter,  Sheykh-o^u  also  drew  less  atten- 
tion chan  later  writers  of  such  me^neud’&  as  and 

Mt<^nun,  Tusuf  and  and  Khustew  and  He 

is,  however,  a figure  about  whom  many  contradic- 
tory and  erroneous  statements  have  been  made  in  the 
sources  both  old  and  recent,  Turkish  and  European. 
Most  common  of  the  errors,  which  we  find  in  the 
earliest  of  Ottoman  literary  biographies,  the 
bihidii  of  SehT  (d.  994/ 1 586  [q.if.])*  h to  identify  him 
with  Cjcmair  the  nephew  of  ^eykhr  who  com- 
pleted his  uncle’s  ^iLsrew  u used  the  kdiab  of 

Sheykh-zade  or  Sh^ykll-o^la,  and  was  stiiJ  alive  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  1 5th  century  (see  Hiiseyin 
Ay  an,  ^^hoglu  MusU^a  Hur^id-namc  (Hui^Id  u Ferah- 
g^d),  m£^iemi-m.^ns^2ddk-knnu  dizbii^  Erzurum  1979,  8; 
and  Omer  Faruk  Akiin  in  /d,  art. 

Shevkh-Qghlu^s  hirthdate  b given  as  741  or  742 
(134CH),  but  it  is  not  known  where  he  was  bom,  nor 
when  and  where  he  died.  A statement  at  the  end  of 
his  Kmzu  %kMb^d  indicates  that  he  completed  that 


work  in  789/1401,  but  he  must  have  died  after 
804/1401  and  before  812/1409. 

The  name  Mustafa,  by  which  he  has  been  known 
over  the  centuries,  was  one  acknowledged  by  Sheykh- 
oghlu  himself  and  recorded  also  by  Ahmedi,  but  it 
has  now  been  shown  that  be  also  used  the  name  Sadr 
al-Dm.  As  a result,  two  transladons  (see  below),  previ- 
ously credited  to  an  unknown  Sadr  al-DFn  have  been 
credited  to  Sheykh-oghiu  (Zeynep  Korkmaz,  *%dbus' 
rtdtm”  ^^Jidarzaban-ndme^'  fevirim  kimindir?^  in  TliM'  Dili 
Ara§tiTmaian  Ttiltgt  [1966],  267-78;  Kemal  Yazuv, 
KcnzfiH  Kiiber^  ve  Mehekldi  1-Ulema  {intekme- 
metm-indeks)  Ankara  1991). 

Statements  in  SheykJh-oghlu^s  works  show  that  his 
forebears  included  high  ofliciais  and  scholars,  and  that 
his  family  was  an  uiQuential  one  at  the  court  of  the 
Germiy^  of  Kiitahya  [see  OERMrvAN-oiajfin-LARlJ. 
It  seems  that  he  was  brought  up  there  during  the 
reign  of  Mehmed  b.  Ya^kub  I and  given  a medrrse 
educadon.  As  an  adult,  he  acted  as  chief  of  chancery 
and  treasurer  to  Mehmed  b.  Ya^kuVs  successor 
Suleyman  Shah  (d.  789/1387).  SulcymSn  was  a ruler 
well-known  as  a patron  to  men  of  letters,  encourag- 
ing them  to  execute  transladons  from  Arabic  and 
Persian  and  to  produce  origina]  works  in  Turkish,  On 
the  death  of  Sfileyman,  Shevkh-oghlu  seived  the  Otto- 
man Yildifim  BSyezTd  undl  that  ruler  was  defeated 
by  Ttmiar  at  Ankara  in  805/1492,  after  which  he  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  Bayezldb  son,  Prince  Suleyman 
supporting  him  in  the  struggle  for  the  throne. 

Tlierc  is  still  uncertainty  about  SheyUi-oglilu's  total 
literary  outputs  Poems  by  him  appear  in  some  old 
collecdons  and  he  b said  to  have  v^iiitten  an 
tidmi,  but  no  manuscript  has  been  discovered.  WeU- 
known  are  his  KJiur^td-ndme  and  a Kenz  ul-kuberd.  The 
fonner,  a mei^nawi  romance  completed  in  789/1387, 
comprises  close  to  8,000  baj>^  (see  Ayan,  24  ff.).  In 
hb  preface,  ^eykh-oghlu  refers  to  it  also  as  SifiArit- 
tdn-i  ""uskdidki  and  sources  have  labelled  it  variously 
as  Khar^td  U Ffrahipad  (or  Ferakkitdd),  Kht^rditd  d Fer^ 
rukhdl^d^  or  simply  The  text  indicates 

that,  although  Shevkh-oghlu  began  the  work  for  Siiley- 
man  ^ah  of  Germiyan,  after  the  dea  th  of  that  patron 
in  789/1387  he  presented  it  to  Bayezicl.  As  for  the 
origin  of  the  work,  gheykh- oghlu ’s  statement  that  it 
came  from  “a  pleasant  Arab  story”  (A-  Bombaci,  La 
te^aiura  iurca^  Milan  1969,  295),  has  to  be  weighed 
against  the  fact  that  it  draws  heavily  on  the 
ttdmd  and  the  general  literary  tradidon  of  Iran  for 
themes  and  morifs,  but  also  includes  strong  personal 
views  as  well  as  elements  from  the  history  and  tra- 
didons  of  the  Turks  (see  Ayan,  31  ff.)*  Most  of  the 
characters  in  the  work  have  Persian  names,  excep- 
dons  being  Bogha  Khan  the  Tatar  ruler,  and  Turum- 
tay  his  vizier  (which,  Akiin  suggests,  indicates  a 
memory  of  Ilkh^id  days  in  Anatolia).  The  introduc- 
tory sec  dons  cover  the  usuaJ  topics  required  of  a 
and  the  main  story  is  structured  on  the  motif 
of  falling  in  love  “sight  unseen”,  one  frequendy  en- 
countered in  both  Persian  and  Turkish  literature,  the 
protagonists  being  K-hurshfd,  daughter  of  the  Kh^ 
of  Iran,  and  Ferah^ad,  son  of  the  ruler  of  the  Magh- 
rib.  The  Aeii^  td-h'iberdf  a prose  work  liberally  inter-* 
spersed  with  verse,  was  completed  in  803  Ra^ab/ 
March  1491  and  is  believed  to  have  been  Shevkh- 
oghlu  ^s  last  work.  Categorised  by  Kemal  Yavuz  as  the 
second  example  (after  the  Kuia^u  biiig  [g.w.])  of  a 
“Mirror  for  Princes”  in  a Turkic  language,  the  work 
resembles  in  format,  but  is  not  a translation  (as  has 
been  suggested)  of  Na^m  al-Diti  RazF^s  Mirsdd  ai- 
(Yavuz,  dL  10-11).  It  opens  with  appropriate 
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introductory  material.  Then  in  four  chapters  Sheyidj-  | 
Qghtu.  discusses  the  status  and  responsibilides  of  rulers, 
state  officiab,  legislative,  scholarly  and  religious  futic- 
donaries,  suppordrig  his  views  with  anecdotal  mater- 
ial that  shows  him  to  be  well-versed  in  scholarship 
and  literature,  and  makes  the  work  an  important 
source  of  informacion  on  9th/ 15th-century  sociciy. 

As  for  the  two  translations  now  credited  to  Sheykh- 
oghlu,  and  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Suleyman 
these  are:  (1)  Marzuddn-jiSme  (believed  to  be  the 
earlier),  based  on  the  Warawml  version  of  the  orig- 
inal 4th/  10th-century  work,  was  itself  later  translated 
into  Arabic  [see  marzbAn-nAha]  . With  its  didactic 
nature,  typical  of  Persian  aitdarz  literature,  the  use  of 
animal  fables  as  in  Kaifla  wa-Dimna,  and  modfs  in  its 
frame  story  reminiscent  of  ]^ut&dg^u  the  work  \ 

must  have  been  especially  attraedve  to  Sheykh-oghlu.  ' 
and  presumably  influenced  the  writing  of  his  own  - 
last  work,  Kmz  ui-higera  (see  Yavuz,  11).  (2)  j^abus- 
written  by  the  ZiySrid  ruler  of  Tabaristan  and 
Gurgan,  Kay  Kawus  b*  Iskandar  [^.p.]  for  hb  son 
Grlan  ^ah  in  475/1082*3,  a work  also  in  the  andarz 
and  '^‘Mirror  for  Princes’’  tradition. 

In  addition  to  Shevkh-oghlu’s  importance  for  the 
literary,  intellectual  and  social  aspects  of  Anatolia,  he 
has  a place  in  the  development  of  the  Turkish  Ian* 
guage  as  a literary  vehicle  in  the  8th/ 1 4th  century. 
Said  to  have  complained  (fashionably)  about  the  un- 
suitability of  Turkish  as  a vehicle  for  poetry,  he  never- 
theless stressed  the  importance  of  pr^ucing  works  in 
that  language  and  is  praised  for  the  style  that  he 
accomplished  (see  Akun,  483,  and  Ay  an,  11,  15;  the 
Zeynep  Korkmaz  study  of  the  supplies 

a detailed  analysis  of  his  language), 

BibliogTaphjr:  'I’he  main  sources  arc  given  in 
the  article.  For  further  tides  and  details  of  m$s., 
see  the  bibls,  in  Akun,  Korkmaz  and  Yavuz. 

(Kathleen  Burhjll) 

SHEYKH-ZADE,  the  name  of  various  fig- 
ures in  Ottoman  Turkish  literature. 

h A name  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  sheykh- 
OQHLU,  Sadr  al-Dln  Mustafa 

2.  The  ^ikah  of  E^cmgJr,  nephew  c?f  Sheykbl 

3.  An  unidentified  Ottoman  writer  referred  to  by 

sources  also  as  Shevkh-zade  Ahmed  or  Ahmed-i  Mi^rl 
and  said  to  have  presented  to  Mura.d  II  a collection 
of  stories,  HtMjfei-i  ^bh  u rmsd,  translated 

from  ArabiCn  The  Arabic  original  is  considered  no 
longer  extant  and,  contrary  to  earlier  studies,  a recent 
work  in  Turkey  (Mtibeccel  KiziLtan,  hile^g- 

feri.  Afetin-dizin-h^mak^a^  doktora  tezi,  Istanbul  Dniver- 
siiesi  1991)  posits  that  two  writers  are  involved,  an 
Ahmed-i  Mlsri  who  translated  the  work  from  Arabic 
and  presented  it  to  MurSd  II  (1421-51),  and  a Sheykh- 
zade  who  took  up  the  text  later,  presenting  it  to  both 
Murad  II  and  Mehemmed  II  (1451-81),  The  coUec- 
rion  of  stories,  related  in  a frame-style  formal  and 
centred  on  the  motif  of  a chaste  youth  and  lustful 
stepmother j is  well-known  in  English  through  EJ.W. 
Gibb,  Tki  of  thg  Jhip  London  1886, 

(Kathleen  Buhrill) 

SHEYTANliK  (Grk.  G;?'aro$,  vernacular  Gioura), 
the  Tkish,  name  (lit.  ’^devilry,  craftiness”)  for  an 
island  of  the  Aegean  Cyclades  group,  lying 
to  the  northwest  of  Syros  or  ^ire  From  Roman 

times  onwards,  up  to  the  period  1936-74,  it  has 
served  as  a place  of  exile  and  imprisonment  for  polit- 
ical prisoners,  but  may  also  have  acquired  its  name 
from  its  great  vulnerability  to  pirate  attacks.  In 
Byzantine  times,  as  in  Antiquity,  shells  for  purple  dye 
were  fished  for  there  (see  K.R.  Setton,  in  ^fuhm, 


xix  [1944},  196).  From  1206  to  1566  it  was  part  of 
the  Archipelago  Duchy  of  Naxos  (see  nai^e  and  map 
XIV  in  Rtcher,  HisL  g^ogr.  oj  dig  OUmmin  but 

was  seized  temporarily  by  i^ayr  al-Dm  Pa^h^ 
in  1537;  it  then  became  part  of  a jsetty  IlaUan  mar- 
itime state  with  strong  Roman  Catholic  influence  until 
the  Ottomans  took  it  over  in  1617  (see  K.R.  Setton, 
in  Comb.  med.  hist.j  iv/1^,  426).  Greek  pirates  used  it 
as  a base  during  the  War  of  Independence  (1821  on- 
wards), pre^iing  on  European  shipping,  as  attested  by 
the  contemporary  Jourdain  (Mims.  hisL  et  militmres  stir 
ks  iumemmis  de  h Paris  1828,  ii,  225).  At  pre- 

sent, the  island  is  uninhabited. 

Bibliography:  See  also  the  bibls.  para, 

SANTLTiiN  ADAsf  and  miRE.  (A.  Sawides) 

SHEYYAD  ^AMZA,  modern  Turkish  §eyyad 
fjamza,  a 7th/ 1 3th-cemury  Turkish  mystical  poet 
mentioned  in  10th/ 16th-century  biographies  but  about 
whose  life  details  are  elusive. 

He  probably  lived  mainly  in  the  Ak|ehir-Sivrihisar 
area,  and  a tombstone  in  Akgehir  [sec  ajcscehir]  is 
reported  to  be  that  of  a daughter  A^r  (Rifki 

Melul  Mcri^,  Ak^ekir  turbe  ve  mez^rltin  hiiabeiiri  in  TM, 
v,  179).  Mehmcd  Fuad  Kopriilii  was  the  first  to  note 
him  in  this  century,  publishing  a 15-A^j!  remnant  of 
a metbnmd  of  his  contained  in  Egcrdirli  IdSdidi'  Kcmal’s 
(on  this  genre  see  Nihat  Sami  Banarli, 

RgsimU  Turk  gdibyatt  tarihi,  Istanbul  1971,  617-8)  and 
characterising  him  and  his  laJkob  as  typical  of  the 
BatinT  trends  [see  bXiiniwa]  current  in  Anatolia 
during  the  period  of  the  Mongol  invasion  (see  Kop- 
rulu*s  El'  art,  giAtvAo  ^mza).  Subsequent  research 
has  uncovered  more  of  Hamza’s  works,  produced  other 
theories  on  his  lakab  (see  Vasfi  Mahir  Kocaturk,  Tgkkg 
fmi  dntok^,  Ankara  1968,  13-15,  and  I A art. 
by  Omer  Faruk  Akiin,  cf.  also  mAWAD),  and  ques- 
dons  about  his  BSiinl  connection,  pointing  to  his  im- 
! portance  as  a predecessor  of  Yunus  Emre  [q  tf  ] and 
his  place  in  the  early  experimental  period  of  Ottoman 
literature.  Hamza  was  farniliar  with  both  the  folk  and 
diwdn  poetic  tradition.  Some  of  his  folk  poems  con- 
tain coarse  elements  and  reflect  the  turmoil  of  7th/ 
13th-century  Anatolia.  In  general,  however,  they 
express  with  simple  lyricism  hi.9  rnoraJ  and  religious 
views.  His  dfufari  works  include  (in  praise  of 

Muhammad),  a nnzlrg  on  a ghazd  of  RQml,  amatory 
verse  and  admonitions  cooceming  the  vanity  of  the 
world  and  inexorable  death.  Important  is  his  1529- 
b0>t  en  tided  Destdn-i  Tusuf  (‘’Epic  [or  Tale] 

of  Joseph”),  a work  based  on  the  Kurban  ic  version  of 
the  Joseph  story  [sec  vUsuf  u zalTkhA].  uniting  fjopj- 
ular  Islamic  tradition  with  mystic  concepts.  The  for- 
mat, while  adhering  in  general  to  the  Persian  Tnadimiuji 
tradition,  replaces  interspersed  ghaz^k  with  five  nukie 
or  moral  commentaries.  The  poem’s  general  tone  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  folk  narrative.  The  Turkish 
(largely  free  of  Arab-  or  Persian  isms)  requires  frequent 
prosodic  licence  to  achieve  the  chosen  (reniel)  metre, 
and  the  rhyme  stmeture  lacks  polish.  I’he  M.A,  thesis 
(1992)  of  Stephanie  B,  Thomas  at  Columbia  Universlry 
comprises  a study  of  the  work  in  the  context  of  the 
Joseph  tradition,  with  an  annotated  trans^atioit  of  a „ nnm 
952/1545  manuscript  as  published  by  Dehri  Dil<;in 
Hamza:  Titsuf  ve  ^lihaf  Istanbul  1945).  Another 
76-b^t  is  entitled  Hadhd  dasitanA  SultSn  Map' 

mud  (“This  is  the  tale  of  Sultan  Mal;imud  [of  Ghazna]”). 

Its  topic  (found  earlier  in  Persian)  is  an  encounter 
between  MalitTiud  and  a poor  dervish.  A dialogue 
between  the  two  debates  the  worth  of  worldly  values, 
establishing  that  contml  of  the  lower  self  (n^),  not 
rank  and  riches,  ensures  a place  in  Paradise  (Sadettin 
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Bulu^,  bir  mssruzisi,  in  7jVf, 

Ixxv  [1968],  247-57). 

3ib{i&graphjfi\‘. For  additional  sources,  see  the 
work  of  Eana^  cited  above;  lA  art.  Hamza 

(Sadettin  BuLu^];  and  Me  tin  Akar,  Hamza 

hoHdnda  jeni  biigiler^  in  Tiirkltik  Ara^tirniahrif  ii  (1986), 
1*16.  ^ (Kathleen  Burrill) 

SHKAWrI  [see 

SHIU,  in  the  broad  sense,  refers  to  the  move- 
ment upholding  a privileged  position  of  the 
Family  of  the  Prophet  {akl  ai-bayt  [?,pJ)  in  the 
p>otitica]  and  religious  leadership  of  the  Muslim  Com- 
munity. The  name  is  derived  from  ^f^ai  *^5",  i.c.  the 
party  or  partisans  of  *Alf,  which  was  first  used  in  the 
inter-Muslim  war  during  ^Alr^s  caliphate  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  stf^ai  ^Ut^Tuan,  the  partisans  of  the 
murdered  caliph  *Uthman  opposed  to  *Alr.  The  pres- 
ent ardcle  will  deal  with  the  origins  and  early  devel- 
opment of  the  ShFa  until  the  emergence  of  the  major 
sectarian  branches.  For  these,  see  the  individual  arti- 
cles on  llhna  'ashariyya,  Isma*iliyya,  Zaydiyya,  etc. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Muhammad,  his  close  kin  enjoyed 
a raised  religious  status  of  purity  recognised  by  the 
Kui^^n,  As  his  kin  {dhawu  1-kurbd)^  there  were  counted 
the  descendants  of  his  great-^grandfather  Ha^im  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  descendants  of  H^shi'Ti^s  brother 
aJ-Muttalib.  They  were,  like  the  Prophet  himself,  not 
allowed  to  receive  or  to  handle  alms  as  these 

were  considered  unclean.  In  compensadon  for  this  ex- 
clusion they  were  entitled  to  receive  a poruon  of  the 
t&umsy  the  fifth  of  war  booty  reserved  to  the  Prophet, 
and  of  the /ay^  property  which  fell  to  the  Muslims 

without  war  effort.  After  Muhammad’s  death,  the 
establishment  of  the  caliphate  by  Abii  Bakr  on  the 
basis  of  a privileged  position  for  the  tribe  of  Kuraysh 
as  a whole,  and  the  confiscation  of  Muhammad’s  pro- 
perty, deprived  the  Prophet’s  Family  of  the  special 
status,  as  they  were  disinherited  and  lost  their  title  to 
their  Kuriamc.  share  of  the  and  The  Banu 

Hashim  vainly  protested  against  these  developments 
by  refusing  to  pledge  allegiance  to  AbQ  Bakr  for  six 
months.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Family  of  the 
Prophet  after  his  death  was  the  ultimate  motive  for 
the  rise  of  the  ShFa. 

As  leader  of  the  Banii  Ha^im  was  first  generally 
recognised  Muhammad’s  cousin  Wi  because  of  his 
close  association  with  the  Prophet,  his  marriage  to 
Muhammad’s  daughter  FUfima  and  his  early  merits 
in  Islam.  Early  ShPT  support,  however,  was  not 
restricted  to  him  and  his  descendants.  Throughout  the 
Umayyad  age  there  was  broad  awareness  that  the 
Prophet’s  Family  comprised  all  of  the  Banu  Ha^im, 
as  is  evident,  for  instance,  in  the  poetry  of  al-Kumayt 
entitled  //iJjiimiyjfdt.  There  were,  however,  preferences, 
partly  on  a local  basis,  for  some  particular  branch  of 
the  Family.  In  Ba$ra,  descendants  of  al-H^th  b-  ^Abd 
al-Muttalib  b.  Ha^im  occasionally  enjoyed  support 
as  kin  of  the  Prophet  since  they  were  setded  there. 
In  Kufa,  where  'AlY  resided  during  his  reign,  his  de- 
scendants were  most  often  preferred  to  others.  Support 
of  descendants  of  al-* Abbas  and  of  'Alt’s  brother 
^aTar  should  not  be  seen  as  an  illegitimate  devia- 
don  from  early  §hfT  backing  of  the  *Allds. 

A popular  movement  in  favour  of  'All  first  emerged 
in  Kufa  under  the  governorship  of  al-Walrd  b.  ^Ukba 
during  the  first  half  of  ‘Uihman’s  caliphate.  Its  spokes- 
men, many  of  them  Kur’an  readers  {kurrd^  [?■*'■])>  later 
appear  as  leaders  of  the  'dff  under  the  latter’s 

caliphate  and,  if  they  survived,  after  his  assassination. 
They  were  calling  for  the  removal  of  'Uthman  from 
the  leadership  and  for  allegiance  to  'Air  One  of  them. 


Milik  b.  al-Hariih  al-Ashtar  became  the  leader 

of  the  Kufan  revolt  which  overthrew  'Utjimln’s  gov- 
ernor SaTd  b.  al-'A^  [f.if.]  and  mstalled  Abu  Musa 
al-A^*airf  [^.irj  in  his  place.  He  also  led  the  Kufan 
rebel  group  which  joined  the  groups  from  Egypt  and 
Basra  conveiging  on  Medina  to  press  for  the  redg- 
nadon  of  ‘Uthmtn.  Although  he  and  the  KOfans  did 
not  join  in  the  siege  of  the  caliph’s  palace  carried 
out  by  the  Egyptians,  he  played  a major  part  in  secur- 
ing the  succession  of  ^Alr  to  power  against  the  rival 
candidacy  of  Talb^  subsequently  in  rous- 

ing Kufan  support  for  *Alr  against  ^A’lsha,  Talha,  and 
al-Zubayr  in  the  Bacdc  of  the  Camel,  in  spite  of  the 
neutralist  stand  of  the  governor  Abti  MUsa  aJ-A^^arf. 

*Alfs  reign  bore  from  the  outset  the  character  of 
a counter-caliphate.  He  was  heralded  by  his  support- 
ers and  officials  as  the  most  excellent  of  Muslims  after 
the  Prophet,  and  was  acclaimed  in  poetry  and  eu- 
logies as  the  cuoftt  the  legatee,  of  Muhammad.  Such 
claims,  which  put  the  legitimacy  of  the  caliphate  of 
his  predecessors  in  question,  lent  the  conflict  between 
him  and  his  opponents  a religious  dimension  apart 
from  the  political  one.  Already  in  the  Batde  of  the 
Camel,  'Alt’s  opponents  spoke  of  a “religion  of  *Alr 
v4^)'*,  a notion  deeply  resented  by  the  Prophet’s 
cousin,  who  insisted  that  he  represented  the  religion 
of  Muhammad. 

^Alfs  own  attitude  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  prede- 
cessors’ reign,  as  expressed  in  his  speeches  and  let- 
ters, was  complex.  He  praised  Abu  Bakr’s  and  'Umar’s 
conduct  in  office  highly  and  reprimanded  any  of  his 
followers  who  depreciated  tiiem.  He  severely  criticised 
*Uthman  for  misgovemment  and  arbitrary  innovations. 
Holding  that  X’^thman  had  provoked  the  rebellion 
against  himself,  he  refused  to  condemn  the  rebels, 
w'hile  not  expressly  condoning  the  murder  of  the  caliph 
and  distancing  himself  from  any  personal  involvement 
in  the  rebellion.  He  asserted  that  he  personally  had  a 
better  right  to  the  succession  of  Muhammad  than  any 
other  Companion,  on  the  basis  of  his  dose  kinship 
and  association  with  him  as  well  as  his  outstanding 
merits  in  the  cause  of  Islam.  The  Community  of  the 
Faithful  as  a whole  deserved  blame  for  having  turned 
away  from  him  after  the  death  of  Muhammad.  It  was 
'All  who  first  gave  the  fyadiit  of  Qbadir  ^aumm  [^.if.] 
publicity  by  inviting  those  Companions  who  had  heard 
the  Prophet’s  statements  there  to  testify  on  the  square 
in  front  of  the  mosque  of  Kufa.  These  statements 
have  traditionally  been  understood  hy  the  ^I'a  as  an 
impUcit  appointment  of  'Air  to  the  succession  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Community.  'All  made  plain  that 
he  considered  the  Family  of  the  Prophet  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  leadership  of  the  Comrn  unity  as  long  as 
there  remained  a sin^e  one  of  them  who  recited  the 
Kuri^,  knew  the  sttnna  and  adhered  to  the  true  faith. 

The  most  basic  distinguishing  beliefs  of  the  Shi 'a 
thus  go  back  to  'AIT,  who  must  to  this  extent  be  con- 
sidered its  founder  and  first  teacher.  This  fact  has 
been  largely  unpalatable  to  SutinT  histoiiogmphy,  which 
therefore  created  and  propagated  as  the  founder  of 
the  Shi 'a  the  figure  of  *Abd  Allah  b.  Saba*  [f*»0i  the 
malicious  Yemenite  Jew  who  first  stirred  up  the  rebel- 
Uon  against  'U|hman  and  invented  the  doctrine  of  ' 
'All  being  the  legatee  of  Muhammad,  ending  up  with 
extremUt  fiction  denying  the  death  of  *Alr  and  deify- 
ing him.  Only  this  latter  aspect  may  well  have  had 
a histortcal  foundation.  Ibn  Saba’  appears  to  Have 
been  active  in  al-Mada’in  after  'All’s  death  and  to 
have  propagated  belief  in  his  return  (ra^a)  and  ulti- 
mate victory  over  hb  enemies. 

When  'Air  was  assassinated  in  40/661,  his  parti- 
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sans  in  KQfa  were  evidently  convinced  that  only  a 
member  of  the  Prophet’s  Family  could  legitimately 
succeed f him.  Although  probably  following  the 

Prophet’s  precedent,  refused  to  appoint  a successor 
after  having  been  mortally  struck,  his  eldest  son  al- 
Hasan  grand.son  of  Muhammad,  was  immedi- 

ately recognised  without  dissent.  A few  months  later, 
al-Hasan  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Umayyad  Mu*a- 
wiya  on  the  basis  of  a treaty  which  stipulated 

a full  amnesty  and  safety  of  life  and  property  for  the 
shVat  and  which  denied  Mu‘awiya  the  right  to 
app>oint  a successor.  According  to  some  accounts,  it 
provided  for  al-Hasan  to  succeed  him,  according  to 
others  for  election  by  a council  (jAfird),  evidently  on 
the  model  of  the  electoral  council  appointed  by  ‘Umar. 
Although  the  abdication  aroused  general  disappoint- 
ment and  some  protest  among  the  ShPa,  it  was  not 
regarded  as  a renunciation  by  al-Hasan  of  his  ulti- 
mate title  to  the  leadership,  and  he  continued  to  be 
recognised  as  the  legitimate  Imam.  Al-Hasan  died  in 
49/669  or  51/671,  poisoned,  it  was  widely  suspected, 
by  one  of  his  wives  at  the  instigation  of  Mu*awiya. 
Tlie  ShPa  now  turned  to  his  younger  brother  al- 
I;;lusayn  and,  disaffected  by  what  they  regarded 

as  the  oppressive  and  vindictive  nature  of  Mu‘awiya*s 
rule,  urg^  him  to  rise  to  restore  the  legitimate  reign 
of  the  Prophet’s  Family.  Although  by  character  more 
inclined  to  pursue  the  leadership  actively  than  his 
brother,  al-Husayn  declined  to  act  as  long  as  Mu‘a- 
wiya  was  reigning,  evidently  recognising  the  continued 
validity  of  al-Hasan’s  agreement. 

The  Shf*>  riot  in  Kufa  in  51/671,  for  which  Hu^^r 
b.  ‘Adr  and  other  leaders  were  executed,  was 

not  an  attempted  revolution  but  an  incident  inten- 
tionally provoked  by  Mu'awiya  and  his  governor  Ziy§d  I 
b.  Abihi  with  the  aim  of  crushing  latent  oppo-  ' 

sition  to  the  Umayyad  rule.  Mu‘awiya  had,  in  breach  | 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  his  treaty  with  al- 
Hasan,  ordered  his  governor  of  Kufa,  al-Mughfra 
b.  Shu‘ba  to  curse  ‘AlT  from  the  pulpit  in  the 

Friday  prayers  and  to  insist  on  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral leaders,  among  them  Hu^jr.  Al-Mughfra 

had  done  so,  but  failed,  evidently  against  Mu‘awiya’s 
intentions,  to  discipline  those  who  protested  against 
the  cursing.  Al-Mugfafra’s  successor  Ziyad  took  the 
occasion  of  pebbles  being  thrown  at  his  deputy  in 
protest  against  the  cursing  to  intervene,  ordering  the 
rounding-up  of  Hu^jr  and  other  ShfT  leaders.  There 
was  some  hghting  between  police  and  rioters  in  which 
no-one  was  killed.  Hudjr  eluded  Ziyad  for  a time, 
finding  refuge  in  the  quarters  of  various  tribes.  Even- 
tually, he  surrendered  voluntarily  on  the  promise  of 
being  sent  to  Mu‘awiya.  ZiySd  drew  up  an  accusa- 
tion of  armed  rebellion  against  the  Shf^I  leaders  and 
had  it  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Kufan  nobility. 
Mu‘awiya  offered  them  pardon  if  they  would  renounce 
their  loyalty  to  ‘Alf  and  curse  him.  As  they  refused, 
he  ordered  the  execution  of  Hu^jr  and  five  others. 
The  law  of  Islam  and  practice  so  far  prevalent  allowed 
only  imprisonment  and  exile  for  insurrection.  These  | 
execuUons  amounted  to  murder.  The  incident,  rather  i 
than  crushing  the  opposition,  inflamed  the  sense  of 
outrage  of  the  Kufan  ^i^a.  | 

After  the  death  of  Mu*awiya  and  the  succession  of 
his  son  Yazfd  the  Kufan  Shr‘a  and  many  of  | 

the  tribal  leaders  wrote  letters  to  al-Husayn  inviting  | 
him  and  offering  him  their  backing.  Al-Husayn  had,  ' 
together  with  other  members  of  the  Islamic  aristoc-  | 
racy,  declined  to  pledge  allegiance  to  Yazfd  during 
Mu‘awiya*s  lifetime  and,  after  his  death,  fled  from  | 
Medina  to  the  Sanctuary  in  Mecca  in  order  to  avoid  i 


being  forced  to  do  so.  He  sent  his  cousin  Muslim  b. 

‘Aldl  [q.v.^  ahead  of  him  to  test  the  ground  in  KQfa. 

On  receiving  at  first  a favourable  report  from  Mus- 
lim, al-Husayn  set  out  for  Kufa.  Determined  action 
by  the  governor  ‘Ubayd  Allah  b.  Ziyad,  however,  in- 
duced the  Kufan  tribal  leaders  to  abandon  their  back- 
ing of  the  revolt,  Muslim  b.  ‘AljJl  was  killed,  and 
al-Husayn  soon  faced  a Kufan  army  preventing  him 
from  proceeding  or  returning.  He  and  over  twenty 
members  of  the  Prophet’s  ahl  al-bayt^  brothers  and 
sons  of  al-Husayn,  .sons  of  al-Hasan,  and  descendants 
of  ‘Air’s  brothers  *AkJl  and  ma*far,  were  massacred 
at  Karbala*  on  10  Muharram  61/10  October  680. 

The  violent  death  of  the  Prophet’s  grandson  at  the 
hands  of  a Kufan  army,  after  the  Kufans  had  first 
invited  him  and  then  failed  to  stand  up  for  him,  had 
a profound  effect  on  the  Sfar'a.  The  passion  motive, 
the  call  for  ref>entancc  and  martyrdom,  became  per- 
manent aspects  of  §hf‘i  spirituality.  In  immediate  re- 
action, a movement  of  penitents  {tawivihUii)^  calling 
for  self-sacrifice  and  revenge  for  al-Husayn,  sprang  up 
among  the  old  partisans  of  ‘Alf  led  by  Sulaym^  b. 

Surad  al-KJ[iu25‘r.  It  gathered  strength  after  the  death 
of  the  caliph  Yazid  as  Kufa  came  nominally  under 
Zubayrid  rule.  In  65/684-5  some  4,000  volunteers  left 
Kufa,  visited  Karbala*  to  weep  and  make  vows  on 
the  grave  of  al-Husayn,  and  moved  against  an  Umay- 
yad army  near  *Ayn  al-Warda.  They  were  defeated, 
and  the  majority,  including  Sulayman  b.  8urad,  were 
killed. 

As  the  old  guard  leaders  of  the  Shf‘a  were  killed 
off,  new  forces  came  to  the  fore.  After  the  death  of 
the  caliph  Yazfd,  al-Mukhtar  b.  ‘Ubayd  al-Thakaft 
[^.0.],  nephew  of  ‘AlFs  governor  of  al-Mada*in  Sa‘d 
b.  Mas*ud,  sought  the  leadership  of  the  §bf‘a  in  Kufa, 
promising  to  take  revenge  for  the  blood  of  al-Husayn 
more  effectively  than  1^  rival  Sulayman  b.  §urad. 

When  the  latter  was  killed,  most  of  the  §hra  turned 
to  him,  although  some  of  the  conservatives  remained 
aloof  from  his  movement.  Al-MuHitar  claimed  to  be 
acting  on  behalf  of  ‘All’s  non-Fapmid  son  Muham- 
mad b.  al-I^anafiyya  whom  he  proclaimed  the 

Im^m  and  the  Mahdf  who  would  restore  jus- 

tice on  earth.  This  choice  was  natural  after  the  death 
of  al-Hasan  and  al-Husayn,  since  Muhammad  b.  al- 
Hanafiyya  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  ‘Alf  closely 
associated  with  him  during  his  reign.  Ibn  al-Hanafiyya 
gave  limited  encouragement  to  al-Muyit^r,  esf>ecially 
to  his  aim  to  seek  revenge  for  al-Husayn,  but  de- 
clined to  assume  personal  leadership  of  the  movement 
and  to  come  to  Kufa.  Al-MukJbtar  took  possession  of 
Kufa  by  revolt  in  66/685.  Although  he  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  defeated  tribal  chiefs,  initially  restrain- 
ing his  followers  from  taking  revenge  on  those  involved 
in  the  killing  of  al-Husayn,  conflict  soon  arose  as  he 
accepted  substantial  numbers  of  non-Arab  clients 
imawdS)  into  the  ranks  of  his  movement.  The  tribal 
chiefs  staged  a revolt  but  were  defeated.  Now  fully 
in  control,  the  radical  Shris  took  revenge  for  al- 
Husayn,  seeking  out  and  killing  those  most  guilty  in 
his  death.  Shortly  afterwards,  ^e  KQfans  defeated  a 
Syrian  army  on  the  river  Khazir,  killing  ‘Ubayd  Allah  rnm 
b.  Ziyad.  Many  of  the  tribal  chiefs  and  their  sup- 
porters had  found  refuge  in  Basra,  governed  by  Mu$‘ab 
b.  al-Zubayr  and  agitated  for  acUon  against 

al-Mukhtar.  The  latter  was  killed  as  the  Basrans  took 
Kufa  in  67/687.  Mus*ab  b.  al-Zubayr  allowed  the 
Kufan  nobles  to  massacre  their  opponents,  and  6,000 
to  8,000  of  al-Mukht^r’s  followers  are  said  to  have 
been  killed. 

The  movement  founded  by  al-Mukhtar  survived, 
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however,  and  $pread,  chiefly  among  the  Jowcr 
outside  Kufa  aJso.  Ic  was  commonly  called  that  of  the 
Kaysihiiyya  after  the  chief  of  al-M altar's  body- 

guard Abu  *Annra  Kaysan  » ®nd  espoused  a dis- 
tinctly messianic  Shi^ism.  Tlhe  name  Saba^iyya  also 
applied  to  it  by  early  contemporaries  evidently  con- 
nects it  with  the  earlier  messianic  teaching  of  *Abd 
Allah  b.  Saba^  concerning  'Alf  in  al-Mada’in.  Muham- 
mad b.  aJ*Hanaiiyya  continued  to  be  recognised  as 
the  tmam  and  M^di  undl  his  death  in  81/700.  After 
his  death,  which  was  denied  by  many,  he  was  gen- 
erally expected  to  return  and  to  reign  in  glory.  Other 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  foUoweis  of  al-Mukhtlr 
also  aroused  hostility  and  scorn  among  conservative 
as  well  as  SunnFs.  Al-Mulditlr  had  made  pre- 
dictions in  rhymed  prose  like  the  pre-Islamic  sooth- 
sayers, and  was  widely  called  by  his  opponents  a 
magician  or  false  prophet  although  he  did  not  claim 
prophethood.  He  instituted  or  allowed  the  public  ven- 
eration of  an  empty  chair,  practiced  especially  by 
some  Yemenite  tribes.  The  chair  was  said  to  be  a 
relic  from  *Alr  and  w'as  compared  to  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  Jews.  The  failure  of  some  of  aJ* 
Mukh  tar’s  predictions  to  be  rcaJised  is  said  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  boda^  possibil- 

ity of  a change  of  God*s  will.  Upholding  a radical 
interpretation  of  * All’s  attitude  towards  the  caliphs 
preceding  him,  the  K.aysaniyya  definitely  rejected  their 
legitimacy. 

The  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Family  of  the 
Prophet  by  the  early  caliphs  was  also  at  the  core  of 
the  teaching  of  *Abd  Allah  b.  aU^AbbSs  (d.  68/ 

687-8)  in  Mecca.  Ibn  al-' Abbas  cousin  of 

Muhammad  and  'AJi,  had  been  drawn  by  the  caliph 
^Umar  close  to  himself  and  became  initially  "'All’s  most 
misted  associate  during  his  reign,  though  there  arose 
later  disagreement  between  them.  After  * Alt’s  death 
he  backed  al-Hasan^s  caliphate,  urging  him  to  resume 
his  father’s  war  against  Mu'awiya,  After  al- Hasan’s 
resignation  he  became  the  main  spokesman  for  the 
rights  of  the  <ihi  He  consistently  countered  the 

repiorts  of  AbD  Bakr*s  daughter  ^A*i£ha  which  described 
her  father  as  the  closest  intimate  of  Muhammad,  cho- 
sen as  his  successor  by  his  appointment  to  lead  the 
communal  prayers  during  Muhammad’s  (final  illness. 
Contrary  to  her  claim,  the  Prophet  had  not  insisted 
on  Abu  Bakr  leading  the  prayers  when  she  pleaded 
for  him  to  be  excused.  Rather,  he  had  suggested  that 
*Umar  should  lead  them.  The  latter  declined,  how- 
ever, to  lake  precedence  before  Abu  Bakr.  'Umar  had 
thwarted  the  mortally  ill  Muhammad’s  intendon  to 
dictate  a testament  as  guidance  for  the  faithful,  insist- 
ing that  the  Prophet  was  delirious  and  the  Kurban 
was  sufficient  guidance  for  them,  Muhammad  had  not 
died  in  'A'i^ha’s  arms,  as  she  claimed,  but  leaning  on 
'Airs  chest.  Although  critical  of  some  aspects  of  'All’s 
conduct,  Ibn  al-' Abbas  made  clear  that  the  Sanu 
Hashim,  and  he  himself,  were  convinced  of  ‘All’s  legit- 
imate right  to  the  succession  to  Muhammad,  of  which 
he  w^as  deprived  by  Abu  Bakr  with  the  backing  of 
the  majority  of  I^uraysh^  Muhammad’s  kin  had  pro- 
tested against  Abu  Bakr’s  usurpadon,  fust  by  burying 
the  Prophet  privately  in  his  house,  thus  denying  the 
caliph  the  occasion  to  do  the  last  honours  for  his  pre- 
decessor. The  election  of  Abu  Bakr  m the  Hall  of 
the  Banu  S&‘ida,  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  Muhammad’s  burial,  had  later  been 
described  by  ‘Umar  in  public  as  faUa^  a precipitate, 
arbitrary  act,  excusable  only  because  God  had  be- 
stowed success  on  tt.  Abo  Bakr  had  illegidmately 
denied  the  Banil  Ha^im  their  inheritance  from  the 


Prophet  and  their  I^ur’anic  share  of  war  booty  and 
‘Umar  had  attempted  to  satis^'  their  just  claim 
by  offering  them  partial  restitution,  but  they  had  dc- 
cQned  his  overtures  as  being  imufBcient, 

Ibn  al-'Abbas  w^amed  aJ-Husayn  of  the  danger  of 
his  rising  and  did  not  back  it.  Joindy  with  Muhammad 
b.  al-Hanafiyya,  however,  he  resisted  the  demands  of 
the  anti*‘Alid  counter-caliph  ‘Abd  Allah  b,  aJ-Zubayr 
that  they  should  pledge  allegiance  to  him.  Ibn 
Zubayr  imprisoned  them  together,  and  they  were  freed 
by  a KHfan  SbiT  cavalry  troop  sent  by  al-MukhtSr. 

Ibn  al-Zubayr  accused  'Abd  AJl^  b.  al  ‘Abbas  and 
his  brother  'Ubayd  Allah  of  trying  to  “raise  the  banner 
of  Abu  Turab  {sc,  'All)  which  God  had  lowered  and 
of  gathering  the  muddle  heads  from  ‘Irak  around  them- 
selves,” 

The  descendants  of  FStima  were,  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  Karbala%  for  a generadon  eclipsed  in  the 
leadership  of  the  ^Fa.  Al-Husayn’s  only  surLnving 
son  ‘All  Zayn  al-'Abidrn  kept  aloof  from  ShFl 

activity  and  attracted  no  substantial  following.  Al- 
Hasan’s  senior  son  al- Hasan  also  avoided  involvement 
with  the  ShFa.  Only  al-Husayn’s  grandson  Muhammad 
b.  'Air,  known  as  al-Bakir  after  his  father’s  death 

in  94/713-14  actively  engaged  in  ghr'i  teaching,  while 
refusing  to  be  drawn  into  revolutionary  activity,  and 
became  the  founder  of  systematic  ^i‘T  religious  law. 

His  teaching  in  particular  raised  the  religious  rank 
and  spiritual  authority  of  the  Imams  who  were  en- 
dowed with  a divinely  inspired  knowledge.  The  Imam 
was  described  by  him  as  nM^addathy  “spoken  to”  by 
the  angel  of  revelation.  The  term  was  taken  from  a 
variant  reading  of  I5.ur’an,  XXII,  52,  “We  have  not 
sent  before  you  any  Messenger  of  Prophet”  adding 
"or  muki^da^'^  which  was  contained  in,  the  codex  of 
'Abd  Allah  b.  a]-‘Abb^  and  was  interpreted  as  a 
form  of  revelation  ranking  below  that  reserved  for 
prophets.  The  Imam  was  not  expected,  however,  to 
add  in  any  way  to  the  message  and  the  law  revealed 
by  the  Prophet,  but  rather  to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity 
through  his  divinely-granted  authority.  The  world  was 
in  permanent  need  of  such  an  ImJlm  and  could,  in 
the  absence  of  a prophet,  never  exist  for  a moment 
without  him.  In  a hostile  environment,  the  Imam  was 
protected  by  his  and  his  followers’  license  and  obli- 
gation to  practice  die  precautionary  con- 

cealment of  their  religious  beliefs  and  practice. 

Al-B^r’s  legal  and  ritual  teaching  comprised  most 
of  the  features  w^hich  were  later  seen  as  distinctive  of 
ShFr  law,  such  as  the  hay%bi  in  the  call  to  prayer 
[see  achAn],  the  prohibition  of  the  masfy 

in  the  ritual  ablution,  and  the  permission  of 
mui^^  temporary  marriage.  The  latter  permis- 

sion (which  was  not  upheld  by  Zaydf  and  Isma'flr 
law)  also  reflects  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  ‘Abd 
AJLak  b.  al-'Abb^,  who  taught  that  mut*a  had  been 
practised  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  and  Abu  Bakr 
and  had  been  prohibited  only  by  ‘Umar.  Al-Bakir’s 
quietist  conduct  aroused  Uttle  suspicion  among  the 
authorities,  and  he  was  widely  respected  as  a tradi- 
tion isc  among  Sunni  scholars.  Among  the  ShT'a  in 
Kfifa,  his  prestige  was  widely  recognised. 

The  activist  Sbf'a  who  had  backed  al-Mukhiar  went**^-^^^ 
underground  after  his  death.  The  leadership  in  Kufa 
fell  to  Salama  b.  Bu^ayr  of  the  Banu  Musliya  Madb- 
hi^.  His  father  Bu^ayr  b,  ‘Abd  Allah  had  been  a 
close  associate  of  Muhammad  b.  al-Hanafiyya  and  al- 
MukhtSr,  and  was  executed  by  Mus'ab  b.  al'Zubayr. 

Salama  became  intimately  attached  to  Muhammad  b. 
aJ-Hanafiyya’s  son  Abu  Haahim,  who  took  a more 
active  part  than  his  father  in  the  organisation  of  a 
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tighdy-knil  secret  movement  spreading  revolu- 

tionary propaganda.  After  his  father's  deadly  AbQ 
Hashim  was  recognised  by  the  movement  as  their 
Im^.  After  Abu  Ha5birn''s  death  in  98/718  there 
were  rival  claims  among  his  followers^  that  he  had 
appointed  as  his  successor  either  the  ^Abbasid  Mu- 
hammad b.  'AIT  b.  al-'Abb^  or  the  Dja'farid  'Abd 
Allah  b.  Mu'awiya  b.  'Abd  Allah,  Salama  b,  BusJiayr 
is  said  to  have  recognised  the  ^Abblsid,  but  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Decisive  was  the  arbitration  of  the 
dispute  by  AbQ  Riy^  Maysara  al-Nabb^,  a mawla  of 
the  Azd,  in  favour  of  Muhammad  b,  *Alr.  The  Banu 
Musliya  and  their  clients  now  backed  the  'Abbasid 
andj  after  him,  his  son  IbrahTm.  The  movement  had, 
still  under  Abu  bicgun  to  spread  to  Khurasan, 

mainly  through  the  missionary'  activit>'  of  Bukayr  b, 
Mahan,  son  of  a client  of  the  Banii  Musliya.  While 
in  Kufa  its  appeal  remained  limited,  it  attracted  a 
broad  following  among  Arab  and  Persian  Muslims 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  Umayyad  caliphate. 

A few  years  after  aJ-Baldr's  death,  his  brother  Zayd 
b.^  'Air  came  to  visit  Kufa  in  a dispute  about  a debt. 
He  was  immediately  surrounded  by  ghTTs  who  per- 
suaded him  to  lead  a rising.  Initially,  he  enjoyed  broad 
backing,  but  his  refusal  to  denounce  Abu  Bakr  and 
'Umar  as  apostates  and  to  condemn  their  conduct, 
even  though  he  upheld  the  prior  tide  of  'Air  to  the 
succession  to  Muhammad,  was  taken  by  many  of  the 
former  supporters  of  al-Baldr  and  other  radicals  as  a 
motive  to  withdraw.  They  now  generally  recognised 
al-BlJjqr^s  son  Dja'far  al-^dik  as  the  legitimate 

Imam.  Zayd^s  revolt  failed  and  he  was  killed  in 
122/740. 

The  schism  during  Zayd’s  revolt  was  decisive  for 
the  further  development  of  the  ^r'a,  giving  rise  to 
its  Im^r  and  ZaydT  branches.  Dja'far  al-Sadik,  who 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  Imamiyya, 
closely  followed  and  elaborated  the  teaching  of  his 
father.  The  teaching  authority  of  the  Imams  was  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  doctrine  of  their  immunity 
from  error  and  sin  [f .».]),  The  imimate  was 

based  on  a divine ly-guaranteed  explicit  designation 
{nass  [?.».])  of  the  Imam,  and,  after  al-liasan  and  al- 
Husayn,  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  among 
the  descendants  of  the  latter.  Knowledge  of  and  obe- 
dience to  the  rightful  Imam  were  incumbent  upon 
every  believer.  By  ignoring  the  explicit  of  the 

Prophet  for  'Air  and  by  backing  the  caliphate  of  Abu 
Bakr  and  ‘Umar,  the  mass  of  the  Community  had 
fallen  into  apostasy.  The  radical  tendencies  of  the  fol- 
lowing of  ^a'far  al-SadiJs  were  strengthened  by  their 
gradual  absorption  of  the  remnants  of  the  Kaysaniyya 
and  adoption  of  some  of  their  controversial  doctrines 
like  and  and  their  messianic  expectation 

of  the  Mahdr.  This  expectation  was  blunted,  how- 
ever, by  aJ-5lUlik*s  strict  prohibition  of  his  followers 
engaging  in  revoludonary  activit>'  and  his  insistence 
that  the  rising  of  the  legitimate  Imam  as  the  Ka^im 
or  Mahdr  would  occur  only  in  the  distant  future.  The 
nascent  Imamiyya  thus  combined  radical  reli- 

gious dogma  with  political  quietism. 

The  sectarian  movement  arising  out  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Zayd's  revolt,  later  known  as  the  Zaydiyya, 
was,  by  contrast,  moderate  in  its  Shf^r  doctrine  and 
deviation  from  the  religious  views  of  Sunnism,  but 
politically  militant.  TTic  im^ate  could  be  claimed  only 
by  someone  prepared  to  rise  with  the  sword  actively 
seeking  the  leadership,  in  addition  to  being  quali- 
fied by  religious  knowledge.  The  first  Imam  after  al- 
Husayn  was  thus  Zayd  b.  'Air.  Neither  his  more 
learned  brother  al-Ba^  nor  his  father  w'ere  Imims. 


There  was  no  need  for  an  Imam  at  ah  times  and, 
after  'AlT,  al- Hasan,  and  Husayn,  no  designation  of 
a successor,  though  recognition  and  support  of  a legit* 
imate  claimant  was  a religious  obligation.  The  Imam 
was  not  immune  from  error  and  sin  and  had  no  supe- 
rior teaching  competence;  rather,  a collective  religious 
authority  of  the  Family  of  the  Prophet  was  generally 
acknowledged.  Since  the  designation  of  'AlT  as  Mu- 
hammad's successor  had  been  obscure  (nas^  the 

Community,  in  recognising  Abu  Bakr  and  'Umar  as 
caliphs,  had  not  fallen  into  a state  of  apostasy  but  at 
most  into  a state  of  sin.  Others  held  that  their  caliphate 
was  justified  since  'AlT  had  recognised  it.  Messianic 
tendencis  were  generally  weak  among  the  Zaydiyya. 

Zayd's  son  YaljyS,  who  escaped  to  lC,huras^n  ^tcr 
die  collapse  of  his  lather's  revolt,  was  tracked  down 
by  the  Umayyad  authorities  there  and  killed  in  125/ 

743-  His  murder  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  ^T'a 
in  Khurasan,  and  revenge  for  Zayd  and  Yahya  became 
one  of  the  slogans  of  the  rapidly-expanding  revolu- 
tionary movement.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was 
now,  after  the  death  of  the  'Abbasid  Muhammad  b. 

'AlT,  his  son  IbrahTm.  Its  propaganda,  however,  was 
in  favour  of  the  reign  of  “the  one  amed  upon  of 
the  Family  of  Mu|iammad  (al-r^d  mm  Al 
suggesting  a broad  choice  among  the  Banu  Ha^im. 

As  the  imminent  overthrow  of  the  Umayyad  cal- 
iphate became  predictable,  leading  representatives  of 
the  BanOi  Hashim  met  in  a secret  gathering  at  al- 
Abwa^,  on  die  road  to  Mecca,  to  di^uss  the  choice 
of  a common  candidate  for  the  reign.  Present  were 
especially  Ijlasanids  and  'Abbasids,  including  IbrahTm 
b.  Muhammad.  The  senior  Hasanid,  ‘Abd  Allah  b. 
al-Hasan  b.  aJ-Ha$an  b.  'Air,  promoted  the  candidacy 
of  his  son  Mul^ammad  b.  'Abd  Allah,  a namesake  of 
the  Prophet,  whom  he  had  been  grooming  for  the 
role  of  the  Expected  MahdL  He  gained  the  support 
of  the  'Abb^id  Abu  Dja'far,  the  later  caliph  al- 
Man^ur,  and  Muhammad  b,  'Abd  Allah,  known  as 
al-Nafs  al-Zakiyya  [f.if.],  received  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance of  those  present.  However,  Dja'far  aJ-Sldiki 
who  arrived  later,  refused  to  recognise  him  as  the 
Mahdr  and  maintained  that  he  would  not  pledge 
aliegiaoce  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  father  ‘Abd 
AlJ^  b.  al-Hasan,  the  senior  among  the  descendants 
of  'AlT.  Given  the  large  following  of  Dja'far  in  the 
Shr'a,  his  opposition  was  a severe  setback  for  the 
efforts  to  unite  the  Prophet's  Family  behind  a com- 
mon leader,  and  this  encouraged  the  'Abbarids  to 
seek  the  caliphate  for  their  own  candidate. 

The  rivalry  between  'Alids  and  'Abbasids  erupted 
into  open  conflict  as  soon  as  the  Family  of  the  Pro- 
phet achieved  their  victory  over  the  Umayyads.  As 
the  'Abbasid  Imam  IbrahTm  b.  Muhammad  b.  'AlT 
was  discovered,  imprisoned,  and  killed  by  the  last 
Umayyad  caliph  Marw^n,  the  'Abbasids  fled  to  Kufa. 

The  local  leader  of  the  revolutionary  movement  there, 

Abu  SaJama  al-KhaJJ^  sheltered  them  but  hes- 

itated to  pledge  allegiance  to  Ibrahim's  chosen  suc- 
cessor Abu  4-' Abbas  al-Saflah.  In  accord  with  the 
general  sentiment  in  Kufa,  he  was  inclined  to  back 
an  ‘Alid  candidate.  His  hand  was  forced,  however,  jj- QQpp| 
by  the  Khur^anian  army  commanders  who  pledged 
allegiance  to  Abu  '!-* Abbas.  A few  months  later  he 
was  murdered  for  his  display  of  disloyalty  by  an 
emissary  of  AbO  Muslim  al-Khur5sanT  The  inau- 

gural address  of  al-Safi^,  partly  delivered  by  his  uncle 
Dawud  b-  'AJT,  stressed  the  right  of  the  'Abb^ids  to 
rule  as  members  of  the  Prophet's  Family  and  denounced 
those  ^T'Ts  who  asserted  a superior  tide  of  the  'Alids. 

The  Hasanid  Muhammad  b.  'Abd  Allah  remained, 
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together  with  his  brother  IbrShrm,  in  hiding  after  the 
esta^blishment  of  the  ‘^Abb^id  caJiphate,  and  his  sup* 
portcre  spread  prop^^da  for  him  as  the  Nfahdl.  The 
second  Abbasid  caliph  ^ AbQ  DjaTar  al-hfansDr,  was 
seriously  worried  and  made  vain  efforts  to  find  him, 
imprisoning  his  father  and  at  least  nine  others  of  his 
Hasanid  kin  as  they  refused  to  reveal  his  whereabouts. 
When  Muhammad  revolted  in  Medina  in  145/762-3, 
al-Man^ur  murdered  his  imprisoned  kinsmen.  In  spite 
of  widespread  popular  backing,  Muhammad  and 
IbrShrm  were  defeated  and  killed.  Al-Mansflr  now 
gave  hi$  own  son  and  heir-apparent  Muhammad  the 
title  in  an  attempt  to  attract  popular  messianic 

sendments  to  the  *^Abb3sid  house.  His  bloody  repres- 
sion of  the  Hasanids,  however,  rather  strengthened 
the  pro**Alid  sympathies  in  the  ^r^'a.  The  Zaydiyya 
first  restricted  their  backing  to  the  Taliblds,  the  de- 
scendants of  "^Airs  father  Abu  then  the 

descendants  of  al-H^^^^  and  al-Husayn. 

The  Khurasanian  who  had  inidally  recog- 

nised the  im^mate  of  the  AbbSsid  caliphs,  were  at 
the  same  dme  substantially  reduced,  first  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  supporters  of  Abu  Muslim  al-KburasSni' 
after  he  was  killed  by  al-Mansur,  then  by  al-MansQr's 
suppression  of  those  extremists  deifying  him,  and 
finally,  by  the  defection  of  the  supporters  of  his  nephew 
Tsa  b.  Musa,  who  had  been  appointed  by  al-Saffah 
to  succeed  aJ-Mansur  but  was  replaced  by  the  latter^s 
appointment  of  his  own  son  Muhammad  al-Mahdi. 
Al-Mahdl  tried  during  his  rcigtii  to  dc  the  ^Abb^id 
^ra  more  closely  to  the  ruling  house  by  denying 
the  imamate  of  *Alr  and  his  offspring  and  by  asserting 
the  sole  right  of  al-Abb^  and  his  descendants  to  the 
Prophet*s  succession.  His  son  Harun  al-Rashld  saw 
no  interest  in  maintaining  a ^rr  following  and  pre- 
ferred to  identic  fully  with  orthodox  Sunnism.  The 
'Afabasid  Shr^a  disintegrated  under  his  reign.  The 
attempt  of  his  son  al-Ma^mun  to  recover  broad  ShTF 
support  for  a caliphate  of  the  Banu  includ- 

ing 'Aiids  as  well  as  Abbasids,  by  appoindng  Qia'^far 
al-S^ik^s  grandson  *Ali  a)-Rida  as  his  successor,  ended 
in  failure.  There  was  stubborn  opposition  from  the 
Abba^ds  and  little  appreciation  among  the  Shr*a> 
who  were  now  upholding  the  sole  right  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Prophet  through  his  daughter  Fatima. 
When  ""All  al-Rid^  died,  al-Ma^mun  did  not  seriously 
renew  his  efforts.  The  'Abbasid  caliphate  had  become 
virtually  Sunni  and  the  ShY*a  strictly  *Alid. 

Bibiiograpkj:  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  reiigi&f-pclitischen 
C^positwnsparl^ien  im  aiten  Ishfrij  Berlin  1901,  55-99; 
M.G.S.  Hodgson,  Haw  did  the  emly  5Af'a  become  sec- 
tormn.^,  in,  JAOS^  Ixxv  (1955),  1-13;  W.M.  Watt, 
Shiism  under  the  Urrui^yads,  in  JRAS  {I960),  158-72; 
S.H.M.  Jafri,  Origms  ajid  eorly  de^etopnuni  af  Shi^n 
Iskm,  Beirut  1979;  E.  Kohlberg,  The  term  '^^Muhmi- 
detth*’  in  'Twelver  Sfd'^tsm,  in  Stadia  Drkntalia  inenta- 
nae  D.H.  Baneth  dedkata^  Jerusalem  1979,  347-52; 
M.  Sharon,  hanners  firm  the  Emij  Jerusalem 

1983;  W.  Madelung,  The  Hdshimijydi  of  al-Kumayi 
and  Hdshhm  Shiism,  in  Sly  Ixx  (1989),  5-26;  idem. 
Shiism  in  die  time  of  the  Rightly-Guided  Caliphs,  forth- 
comii^.  (W*  Madelung) 

SHI*AR  (aJ,  a term  having  various  significations. 
The  root  involves,  inter  alia^  the  ideas  of  know- 

ing something;  being  aware  of  something;  being  a 
poet;  being  hairy;  notifying,  making  aware  of  some- 
thing; marking  something;  etc. 

ShiHt  stems  from  the  latter  semandc  field.  It  denotes: 
L The  rallying  signal  for  war  or  for  a 
travel  expedition,  war  cry,  standard,  mark 
indicating  the  place  of  standing  {wukuf)  of 


soldiers  in  battle  or  pilgrims  in  the  Pilgrimage 
('Arafa:  the  idea  of  '"recognising^’  this  mark).  The  war- 
of  the  Prophet*s  Companions  was  ^^Amt,  amiil  O 
victorious  ones,  go  forward,  go  forward!'",  thus  pre- 
saging victory  (T'A,  s.v.).  The  ancient  Arabs  departed 
for  the  Pilgrimage  as  for  war,  round  their  chief  and 
their  banner,  with  each  tribe  having  Sts  own  fixed 
place  at  *Arafa  and  Mina  around  the  standard 

or  the  decorated  teiU  of  the  chief  They  had  their 
own  cry,  imitating  that  of  the  totem  animal  or  bird 
of  the  tribe,  and  also  the  distinctive  ritual  formula  of 
the  talhiya  [f.ifj,  indicating  readiness  to  serve  the  chief 
and  also  uttered  before  the  completion  of  the  sepa- 
rate rites  of  the  Pilgrimage.  See  on  this,  T.  Fahd,  L£ 
pikrinage  d la  Mekke^  in  Le  pelerinage.  Etude  dhisleire  des 
reii^&nSy  i,  Paris  1974,  65-94. 

2.  The  idea  of  a mark  is  extended  to  the  hudna^ 
victim  intended  to  be  slaughtered  in  sacri- 
fice {hat^}  at  the  dme  of  the  Pilgrimage  (see  refs,  in 
Wcnsinck,  Concordance,  iii,  136,  143),  marked  by  a 
knife-cut  on  the  two  sides  of  the  back  (^tndm).  Whence 
shidr  is  synonymous  with  idma^  “to  draw  blood"’.  Ush^im 
can  be  said  of  a slain  ruler  instead  of  k^tila,  and  it 
was  said  of  'Umar  when  a man  wounded  him  on 
the  forehead  at  the  dme  of  the  throwing  of  stones  at 
Mina,  udiira  amir  ai-midmintrf,  he  was  murdered  on 
his  return  from  the  Pilgrimage.  The  blood -money  for 
the  mu^*ar  was  1,000  camels  (7“'^,  s.v.). 

Std^'ka,  denoting  the  budna,  is  extended,  in  the  plural 
shdd^ir  (Kur’an,  II,  158,  XXII,  32,  36)  to  aU  the  rites 
of  the  ISlgiimage:  standing  places,  joumeyings,  run- 
nings, throwing  of  stones  at  Mina,  sacrifices,  the  ta£- 
hya,  etc.  Al-Afash'^dr  akHardm  (II,  198)  is  the  joumey 
between  'Arafa  and  Mina  and  that  between  al-^afi 
and  al-Marwa. 

3.  The  places  where  these  rites  were  per- 
formed were  also  called  mashd^^  A madfar  was 
any  place  or  thing  which  puts  one  in  the  presence 
or  gives  a feeling  of  the  sacred  or  of  a divinity:  sym- 
bols of  the  divine,  such  as  animals,  trees,  hills  and 
standing  stones.  According  to  H.  Lammens,  ish'^dr 
denoted  the  place  where  victims  meant  for  sacrifice 
were  marked;  similarly,  memdsik  (I^ur’^n,  II,  128,  200, 
XXII,  34,  67)  originally  denoted  the  places  where 
sacrifices  to  the  goi  were  ofTcred,  places  along  roads 
and  on  the  Pilgrimage  route,  marked  by  the  presence 
of  some  source  of  coolness  (water,  a tree  or  a rock), 
eventually  denoting  those  cult  places  frequented  by 
the  pious  (cf.  TA,  vii,  87).  On  those  places  marked 
out  as  sacred  (ma^ia'tr,  ansab,  mazed kifi  mandsik,  (^ama- 
rntf  masadiid,  etc.),  see  Lammens,  Les  sanctuaires  preis- 
iamites  das  I’Ambk  Oecidentale^  in  Ml/Sfi  (1926), 
39-169,  at  78  IT.;  Fahd,  Le  pantheon  de  LArabie  Cmtrak 
d la  z^lte  de  i^h^^e,  Paris  19G8,  238  ff. 

4.  Skidr  also  denotes  the  distinctive  clothing, 
etc.,  which  the  Dhimmfs  [see  dhimma]  were 
required  to  wear  in  'Abbasid  and  later  fimes;  see 
for  this,  ^tyAr. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article.  On  the 

mmdsik,  see  the  refs,  in  Brockelmann,  S III,  index, 
962-  (T.  Fah]>) 

SHI'B  DTABALA,  one  of  the  threei  mos^ 
famous  ayydm  [g  if,],  battle-days  of  the  nArabs 
in  pre-Islamic  times,  the  other  two  being  the  First 
Day  of  al-Kuiab  and  Kar  [g.if.].  The  yawm  is 

variously  dated  to  around  A.D.  550  or  570.  The  two 
main  contestants  in  this  yawm  were  the  tribes  of  Ta- 
mfm  and  'Amir,  in  which  *Amir  emerged  victorious 
over  Tamfm. 

The  chief  instigator  of  the  yazem  was  the  TamTml 
chief  Lakrt  b.  Zurara,  who  wanted  to  avenge  the 
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death  of  his  brother  Ma'bad  at  the  hand  of  *Amir 
after  he  had  been  captured  at  the  yawrrj  of  Rahrahati 
during  ffhe  preceding  year,  Lsdcii;  was  able  to  muster 
against  ‘Amir  a large  tribal  host,  consisdng  of  almost 
the  whole  of  Tamfro,  Asad,  Dhubyan  and  al-Ribab. 

In  addition  to  these  tribes  that  belonged  to 
the  large  tribal  group,  T,*akrt  invoked  and  received  the 
assistance  of  the  Lakh  mid  king  of  ahHlra  al- 

Mundbit  b.  al-Nu‘m^n,  who  sent  to  him  his  brother 
Hassan,  and  of  the  Kindi  king  in  Ha^iar  (Yamama), 
ril-Djawn,  who  sent  to  him  two  of  his  sons,  accord- 
ing to  one  account  Mu^awiya  and  *Amn  The  con- 
federate tribal  host  advanced  against  ‘Amir,  'Abs  and 
other  tribal  contingents,  which  had  fortified  themselves 
in  the  ravine  or  in  the  mountain  called  t^abaia 
in  Nadjd;  hence  the  name  of  the  ynwm  as  ^i‘b 
Diabala.  A stratagem,  conceived  by  the  'Absf  chief 
I^ys  b.  Zuhayr  that  sent  the  ferociously  thirsty  c^amels 
out  of  the  ravine,  followed  by  the  infantry',  and  then 
the  cavalry  of  ‘Amir  and  ‘Abs,  carried  the  day*  LakJt 
fought  heroically  but  was  killed,  as  was  one  of  the 
two  Kindr  chiefs,  while  the  other  was  captured. 

The  jawrri  was  remarkable  for  the  parucjpation  of  . 
the  prestigious  Kinda  the  battle  is  sometimes  ' 

relerred  to  as  Vawm  al-Ejawnayn  after  the  two  Kindr  j 
chiefs;  and  one  of  them,  Mu‘lwjya,  assigned  the  ban- 
ners to  the  various  tribal  detachments  before  the  bat’^ 
de  was  joined.  But  the  yawm  also  contributed  to  the 
further  decline  of  Kinda's  power  among  the  Northern 
Arabs  and  to  its  uldmate  departure  to  Hadramawt, 
whence  it  Had  originally  emigrated  to  central  and 
northern  Arabia* 

Bibii<?^Taphy:  Isfahan!,  A^dm,  Beirut  1957,  xi,  , 
125-52'  Ibn  ‘Abd  Rabbthi,  TArf,  Beirut  1982,  v, 
141-6;  Ibn  ai-Athir,  Admil,  Beirut  1965,  i,  583-7. 
Better  than  Yakut  and  BakrT  on  the  topography  of 
Shrb  Diabala  is  the  Saudi  traveller  M.  b.  Bulayhid 
al  Na^dr,  in  SdJkTh  1972,  iii,  216*  The 

best  discussion  of  Yawm  Shi‘b  Djabala  remains  the 
one  by  G.  Olinder,  who  analysed  the  sources  and 
the  various  accounts  in  Al  al-Cmtn  the  of 

Akil  APMttrSr,  in  MO  xxv  {1931%  258-29. 

(Irfan 

SHIBAM.  the  name  of  three  fO'rtified  places, 
whose  first  mentions  go  back  to  Andquity,  and  of 
a mountain,  all  in  Southwest  Arabia.  They 
have  been  distinguished,  from  the  times  of  Hamdan!  i 
and  YSkul  onwards,  by  suffixing  the  name  of  a neigh-  [ 
bouring  settlement  or  the  local  region.  j 

1.  ^ibam  Hadramawt,  in  lower  Hadramawt,  i 
in  the  wadi  of  the  same  name,  famed  for  its  lofty  | 
houses  in  sun-dried  brick,  warranting  its  designation  \ 
as  a UNESCO  site  of  world  significance.  \ 

In  South  Arabian  inscripdons,  it  appears  as  S^bm  { 
from  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.  and  in  the  4th  i 
century,  the  dmc  of  the  conquest  of  Hadramawt  by  \ 
Himyar.  Islamic  ^ib^m  was  known  above  all  as  a i 
centre  for  the  Ibadiyya  after  their  defeats  in  the  ^ 

1 20s /740s,  and  for  three  centuries  it  seems  to  have  1 
been  part  of  an  Ibadi  principality.  According  to  Ham-  j, 
dam,  the  western  part  of  the  region  belonged  to  Kin-  i 
da;  it  was  an  important  town  at  this  time,  with  30  j 
mosques  86)*  Its  histoiy-  then  merges  into  that  | 

of  the  dynasties  of  western  Yemen  (Su  Lay  bids,  Ayyu-  | 
bids,  Rasalids,  etc.),  until  a local  power  of  Hadramawt  I 
established  its  authority  in  the  9th/ 15th  century,  that 
of  the  Katbrrid  sultan  ‘Air  b.  ‘Umar,  consolidated  by  [ 
his  great-grandson  Abu  Tuwayrik  Badr  (d.  977/1575)*  | 
After  him,  Hadramawt  became  again  fragmented,  but  | 
the  main  Katbirid  line  persisted  dll  the  end  of  the  i 
18th  century,  undl  another  Ka^frid  came  From  Indo-  \ 


ncsia  and  divided  power  there  with  the  YafiTs.  Then 
the  whole  area  passed  to  the  Ka'atls  in  1858  undl 
their  removal  in  1967, 

Shibam  is  a fortress  town,  with  walls  and  towers 
which  made  it  impregnable*  The  houses  rise  to  eight 
storeys,  utilising  the  cramped  defensive  site,  a height 
unusual  in  Hariramaw^t.  Water  is  gained  by  a sophis- 
dcated  system  for  storing  up  rainwater  and  by  wells. 

Shibam  has  enjoyed  a prosperity  not  easily  explicable 
by  the  modest  a^cultural  resources  of  the  surrounding 
territory,  but  stemming  from  commercial  revenues 
drawn  by  its  pieople,  situated  as  it  has  been  on  the 
caravan  route  from  the  ports  of  al-Shihr  and  al- 
MukalLi  towards  the  direction  of  San‘a^.  Before  the 
decline  of  caravan  traffic  in  the  1930s,  each  month 
the  town  received  4C)0  to  l,CK)0  camels.  There  were 
also,  undl  after  the  Second  World  War,  important 
remittances  from  male  members  of  the  populadon 
who  had  emigrated  to  India,  Singapore  and  Indonesia. 

The  village  of  al-Sahll  has  growTi  up  extra  muras^  and 
today,  %vitli  15,000  inhabitants,  is  more  populous  than 
Shibam  itself  with  8,000, 

(A.  Rouaud  and  Cm.  Robln) 

2*  Shibiim  Kawkab^n  (abo  Sh*  AkySn  or  Sh. 

Himyar  in  rns.  sources),  a Large  settlement,  with  2,000 
inhabitants  at  the  dme  of  the  1975  census,  37  km/ 20 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  ^an‘a^  and  on  the  plain  of 
San‘a%  dominated  by  the  verdcaJ  wall  of  the  Djabal 
il-Pula‘  (3,140  m/ 10,300  feet). 

It  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  from  the  3rd  cen- 
tury- A.D.  onwards  or  S^brrf^)  as  centre  of  the 

Dhu  Hagaran  Shibam  tribe.  The  name  A^an 
preserves  the  name  of  the  kqyh  or  lords  of  the  local 
principality,  the  Banu  Dhu  Kabfr  A^an.  In  early 
Islamic  dmes,  Kawkabin  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  local  Yu‘firid  dynasty  (232-387/847-998),  founded 
in  High  Yemen,  and  contributing  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  ‘Abbasid  caiiphal  authority  in  Yemen*  The 
Great  Mosque  of  the  town  may  date  from  the  Yu*Grids 
or  earlier.  At  this  dme,  accordying  to  al-Hamdanf,  the 
local  population  were  still  considered  “iiimyarite’", 
including  in  language;  this  presumably  implied  a claim 
to  continuity  with  the  old  South  Arabian  culture  and 
a local  Language  dose  to  Arabic  but  with  some  unusual 
features.  From  the  10th/  I6th  century,  Sh-  Kawkaban 
was  a basdon  of  the  *Alid  Sfearaf  al-Din  family,  who 
provided  two  Zayd!  ImSms  of  Yemen;  today,  it  comes 
within  the  area  of  the  tribe  of  Hamdan.  At  ail  times 
it  has  played  a notable  role  in  Yemeni  affairs,  as  fre- 
quent references  in  the  chronicles  attest,  arising  from 
the  agricultural  richness  of  the  region  around  it,  the 
strength  of  the  fortress  of  Kawkab^n  and  its  prox- 
imity to  $an‘a’* 

3,  Shibam  al-Qhiras  (also  Sb-  Sukhavm  in  ms. 
sources),  a small  village  and  archaeological  site  24  km/ 

15  miles  northeast  of  §au‘a^  and  near  the  western 
slope  of  the  Djabal  Dhu  Marmar.  In  old  inscripdons, 
it  appears  as  (l5t-2nd  century  A.D.),  and  was 

the  chief  centre  of  the  tribe  of  Yursam  The 

name  of  the  village  of  Qhiras  (populadon  500  in  1975) 
serves  to  disdnguish  it  from  the  other  *5ilibams  Its 

main  claim  to  fame  is  its  vast  mosque  comainingtthj^^  mm 
tomb  of  the  Imam  al-Mahdf  Ahmad  b.  al-Husayti  ' 

(d.  1092/1681),  whose  reign  was  marked  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  of  San‘a^  and  their  exile  to  the  region 
of  al-Mawza‘  in  1090/1679  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
messianic  movement  of  Shabbatay  ^w!  [f.y*]*  At  pre- 
sent, there  arc  alabaster  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village* 

4.  gh  ibam  Haraz,  a peak  of  2,940m/9,643  feet 
in  the  Haraz  massif  west-south-west  of  Sari‘a^,  with  a 
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fort  on  Its  summit  of  the  same  name.  In  429/  1037-0^ 
according  to  the  Sunni  sourccSj  the  founder  of  the 
S ulay luds  b.  Muhammad,  raised  his  stan- 

dard near  here  and  launched  the  Fatimid  doLiJtta  in 
Yemen.  The  fort  and  the  nearby  town  of  ManSkha 
formed  one  of  the  main  strong  points  of  the  Ottoman 
occupation  of  Yemen  1071-1910. 

Other  minor  Shib^ms  exist  in  Yemen.  Hence 
toponymy  of  this  root,  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  Arab 
world,  have  been  especially  popular  here.  The  root 
itself  seems  to  have  two  main  semantic  spheres:  “band, 
gag”  and  “coldness”,  neither  explaining  these  place- 
names.  However,  Landberg,  Glossaire  da^ciiy  s.v,,  gives 
the  meanings  for  “to  be  high”,  ^ibdm  “height”, 

which  fits  better;  the  toponyms  in  question  are  all  at 
the  foot  of  slopes  and  cUHs  or  refer  to  a peak. 

(Ch.  Robin) 

Bi  bli  Qgra  p hy : Ham  da  nl,  Sya\  Y ^ktit,  Bulddn^ 
entries  on  Yemen  in  LA.  al-Akwa^,  ai-Buiddn  ut- 
ywndniyya  Hnd  Tdkut^  Kuwayt  1405/1985;  J.  Halevy, 
Vqyagi  au  in  Suit  S$c.  6th  ser.,  vi 

(1873),  5-31,  249-73,  581-606;  W.H.  Ingrams,  Housg 
buildi/ig  in  iki  in  bexxv  (1935], 

370-2  and  2 pis.;  J.  Werdecker,  A contribution  to  the 
geo^apby  and  cartography  of  JVorih-H^isi  Temm  (basid  on 
the  results  of  the  explor^m  ^ Eduard  Ghser ...  / 882- 
188‘^}y  m Bull.  Sac.  Royak  de  Geo^.  d^Egypte^  xx  (1939), 
1-160  with  2 maps  at  end  of  vol.;  R.B.  Seqeant, 
Bmlding  and  builder.^i  *>i  Hadramaut  {saetificml  rUes  and 
trade  ^iids}^  in  Museon^  bdi  (1949),  275-84;  R.  Lewcock 
and  G.R.  Smith,  7t4«>  early  mosques  in  the  Temetii  a 
preliniinaty  report^  in  AARP^  iv  (1973),  117-30;  J.-F. 
Breton  and  Ch.  Darlcs,  in  Storia  delht  cittd^ 

xiv  (1980),  63-86;  R.  Wilson,  Al-HojnddnVs  dtsmp- 
tion  of  Pidshid  and  Baktly  in  Arabian  Studies,  xi  (1981), 
95-104;  Ch.  Robin,  Hautes-Terret  du  Mrd'Temm 
oifont  Phiam^  Istanbul  1982;  Smith  and  Seijcam,  in 
an  Arabian  Isiwnk  cify,  London  1983,  40-107; 
Robin,  LArabie  antique  de  Karib^fl  d Afahomet^  in 
RAtAdM,  Ixi  (1991-3);  S.S.  Damluji,  A Temm  realist 
architecture  sculptured  in  mud  and  stone,  Reading  1991, 
245*65  (Sil-  Hadramawt);  idem.  The  vad^  of  mud 
b rick  arch  ittcure.  St  ibdm,  Tarim  and  H^ddi  Hadra  - 
mawt  (andent  to  coniempora^  design},  Readmg  1992; 
M.A.A.  Basalam,  Shibdm,  in  ai-Afaws&''a  al-yammijya, 
8an*a^  1412/1992,  544-6. 

(Ch.  Robin  and  A.  RotJAUD) 
SHIBANI  khan  (also  known  as  ShlOtr  Beg,  Shah 
Bakht.  and  Shfbak/g h ?bak)  Muhammad  b.  ^5h  Bu’- 
dak  (gh)  b.  Abi  TKhayr,  conqueror  of  most  of 
western  Central  Asia  between  1500  and  1509 
and  reviver  of  the  Cinggisid  |dtaitate.  His 
genealogical  claim  to  the  Cinggisid  legacy  rested  on 
his  lineal  descent  from  ^iban,  the  fifth  son  of  Djo<!i 
b.  Cinggis  Khan.  His  royal  clan  is  therefore  called 
the  ShTbSnid  one,  although  it  should  more  properly 
be  known  as  the  Abu  1-Kbayrid/^tbanid  one  (to 
disdnguish  it  from,  among  others,  the  Yadgarid  or 
^Arabshahid  ^hrbantd  clan  who  gained  control  of 
Kh'^arazm  at  about  the  time  of  his  death.) 

Muhammad  ^Kibanr  was  bom  in  855/1451  and 
died  at  the  age  of  61  (lunar  years)  at  the  end  of 
Sha^gtn  916/late  November  or  early  December  1510. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  (Sh^dl/S.K,  Ibragimov, 
50,  gives  the  obituary  date  8^/1459*60),  his  grand- 
father, Abu  1-Khayr  [q.v.J  took  custody  of  the  two 
sons,  placing  Kim  and  his  brother,  lifelong  compan- 
ion and  fellow  adventurer,  Mahmud  {858-907/1454- 
1501),  first  in  the  care  of  a “tjyghur  Bay  Shaykh” 
and  then  in  the  hands  of  an  amfr,  Rar^fn  Beg.  The 
former  was  probably  responsible  for  ^Ibanl’s  early 


book  learning  and  the  Latter  for  his  hunting  and  mil- 
itary skills,  ^rbanfs  childhood  and  adolescence  were 
spent  in  and  around  Sighnak  \jq.v^  on  the  lower  Syr 
Darya  (Jaxartes),  his  grandfather^s  headquarters. 

Muhammad  ^tbSurs  career  did  not  start  very 
promisingly.  When  he  was  in  his  late  teens  his  gjand* 
father  died  (872/ 1468)  and  the  confederation  which 
he  had  created  along  the  Syr  Darya,  already  in  the 
process  of  disintegration,  collapsed.  KaraZln  Beg,  who 
still  exercised  some  control  over  the  two  teenagers, 
took  them  to  Astrakhan,  presumably  seeking  the  pro- 
tection and  patronage  of  the  E^ocid  kb^s  there.  But 
problems  in  Astrakhan  soon  forced  the  three  to  leave. 

The  chronology  of  the  period  before  905/1500  is 
uncertain.  The  in  formation  on  ShlbanT  KJian^s  career 
comes  from  the  pens  of  men  writing  after  he  had 
established  himself  in  Samarkand  in  1500  who  view 
the  preceding  period  as  prelude  (KamgJ  al-Dln 
Banna.%  the  anonymous  author  of  ^tzida — 

Afuwal-ndma,  MuUa  Sb^dr,  Muhammad  Sillh,  B^bur 
and  iOi^andamrr.)  His  fluctuating  fortunes  during  the 
quarter-century  or  so  after  his  grandfather's  death  may 
be  inferred  from  what  is  known  of  his  peregrinations 
during  this  time. 

After  leaving  Astrakh^.  he  and  his  brother  returned 
to  Slghn^  and  the  Syr  Darya  plain.  His  apparently 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  the  region 
prompted  his  taking  refuge  at  Rule  Kara  far  to  the 
south  of  his  homeland.  There  the  Arghun  amir,  'Abd 
a]-*Alr  Taryian  (d.  ca.  1494),  hired  him,  presumably 
as  a mercenary,  and  there  he  stayed  for  two  years. 

He  eventually  gravitated  back  to  the  middle  Syr  Darya, 
where  the  commander  of  the  fortress  of  Arkilk  offered 
his  allegiance.  (The  commercial  importance  of  Arkuk 
at  this  time  b evident  from  Khunsyi,  85,  who  calls 
it  “an  emrepot  {bandaigdH}  for  merchants  coming  from 
Samar^nd  and  Bukhara.")  Shibam  then  continued 
down-river  and  seems  to  have  taken  or  been  given 
Sfgbn^,  his  grandfather's  old  capital.  But  the  entire 
Syr  Darya  watershed  remained  an  object  of  contest 
between  the  “K^ak" 

4-Khavr  in  the  mid- 1460s,  the  Miran^ahr  Tlmurids 
who  held  Samarkand  and  Buldjara  and  whose  omfrs 
(like  Muhammad  Mazid  TarjAan)  were  active  in  the 
middle  and  upper  Syr  Darya  basin,  and  the  Gaghatav 
Cinggisids  (Yunus  KJ^an,  d.  892/1487,  and  his  sons, 

Sul^n  Mahmud,  d.  914/1509,  and  Sultln  Ahmad  d. 
909/1504)  whose  centre  was  Ta^kent.  In  this  fluid 
situation,  Sblbanf  seems  to  have  enjoyed  only  occa- 
sional military  success,  usually  in  service  to  others. 

Muhammad  Shlb^nT  docs  not  seem  to  have  come 
into  his  own  as  a significant  force  until  the  early 
89  Os/ mid- 1480s  when  he  carried  out  successful  raids 
in  Kh’^'arazm  (then  subject  to  the  mar- Shaykh T 
TTmurids  of  Harlt).  In  the  course  of  these  forays,  he 
briefly  captured  Adak  (or  Awak)  and  Tlrsak  (Dirsak), 
important  fortresses  on  the  main  north-south  route 
east  of  the  Caspian  (see  V.V.  Bartol’d,  fC  istorii  oro^en^ 
Turkestana,  St.  Petersburg  1914,  repr.  in  Sodnen^,  iii, 

95-233,  Moscow  1965,  68*9,  who  dates  this  episode 
to  891/1486).  The  booty  taken  in  these  raicb  was 
considered  noteworthy  by  at  least  one  source.  [fQom 

rfkt^i  guzjda-Misrtd-ndma,  fols.  1 22b- 1 23a).  Another  story 
(Kb“&udamTr,  Habfb,  274)  indicating  his  growing  influ- 
ence has  to  do  with  his  participation  in  the  893/1488 
campaign  of  the  MFrSnshShr  TFmOrid  ruler  of  Samar- 
kand, Sultan  Ahmad  Mlrza  (r.  in  Samarkand  873- 
^/ 1469-94)  to  take  Ta^kcnt  from  the  CaghaLl.y 
Cinggisids.  At  Tashkent,  Kh'^^damTr  reports  his  defec- 
tion to  the  Caghatay  side,  the  consequent  defeat  of 
the  Samarkand  expeditionary  force  and  his  being  re- 
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warded  by  Sultan  Malrmud  Khan  of  Tasytent  with 
the  town  of  ArkQk.  Babur  in  discussing  the  battle  (17* 
25)  TTiaJtcs  no  mention  of  ^ibanF  role  in  the 

defeat  of  Sultan  Ahmad. 

The  next  decade  or  so  is  a particularly  obscure 
one  and  Mul^mmad  Shlbanf  and  his  family  do  not 
clearly  re-appear  in  the  narratives  until  hb  spring 
905/1500  campaign  to  take  Samarkand*  ostensibly  on 
behalf  of  Sultan  Mahmud  fy^an  who  had  already 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  capture  the  city  after  the  death 
of  Sultan  Afimad  Mfrza  in  899/ 1494. 

From  this  point  onwards,  his  career  is  easier  to  fol- 
low. In  905-6/1500  he  captured  Samarkand*  symbolic 
site  of  Ttmdrid  authority.  Although  the  Mlran^ahid 
ZahTr  aJ-Dm  Babur  took  it  and  held  it  over  the  win- 
ter of  1500-1,  Muhammad  Shlbanr  rc<apturcd  it  after 
a long  siege  the  next  spring.  The  second  taking  of 
Samarkand  began  a busy  period  of  territorial  con- 
quest for  the  fifty-one  year  old  warrior.  His  success 
there  prompted  increasing  defections  to  his  side  of 
the  Turko-Mongol  tribes  supporting  the  TTmurids  and 
the  Caghatay  Cinggi.si<ls  and  ^ve  him  the  means  now 
to  conduct  campaigns  of  conquest  and  expansion. 

Shi  ban!  Khan  was  a relentless  campaigner,  rarely 
spending  more  than  a month  or  two  (usually  during 
the  winter)  in  any  one  place.  In  addition,  he  could 
rely  on  his  brother’s  son  ‘'Ubayd  Allah  and  his  own 
son  Muhammad  Timur  to  conduct  independent  cam- 
paigns in  his  name.  Between  906/1501  and  the  end 
of  912/spring  1507,  he  added  most  of  the  region  of 
Transoxania*  Kh"arazm  and  Ball^  to  his  domains. 
In  mid-Muharinam  91 3/ late  June  1507  he  took  the 
capital  of  Khurasan.  Harat,  and  followed  that  with 
an  attempt  the  same  year  on  Kandahar.  The  cam- 
paign season  of  914/1508  was  mainly  spent  in  the 
west  taking  brief  control  as  far  west  as  Astarabad  and 
south  to  Bistam.  After  spending  the  summer  near  Bis- 
tam,  the  khan  returned  to  Bukhara  where  he  spent 
the  winter,  celebrating  the  M-Jiir  (23  January  1509) 
in  the  city,  ^Tbanl  Khan  then  led  a lightning  cam- 
paign (detailed  by  Khun^jr  l^fahanx,  199-263)  against 
the  Kazaks  in  lltc  Da^l-i  Ktpeak.  His  itinerary  in 
these  last  two  yeai^  of  hb  life  indicate  a frenetic  pace 
of  travel  and  fighting  which  took  him  across  the  KlzH 
Kum  desert  to  Srghnak*  then  north  deep  into  the 
Da^t-i  ^p£ak,  back  along  the  Syr  Darya  to  SawrSn, 
Yasr  and  Arkuk  and  thcncc  to  Samarkand.  From  there 
he  went  briefly  to  Bukh^a.  returned  to  Samarkand, 
rode  south  to  Karihij  then  headed  west  for  Marw^ 
and  Mashhad,  where  he  performed  .jiyarat  at  the  shrine 
of  the  ImJim  RidS.  From  there  he  rode  di  reedy  to 
Harat,  reportedly  led  a long  raid  to  Kirman,  returned 
to  Har^t  and  led  a punitive  expedition  against  the 
Hazaras  and  Nlkudarrs  of  the  Hazara^jat.  He  was 
still  in  Harat  in  October  1510  when  news  of  Shah 
Isma^Tl  u^afawt’s  march  on  Khurasan  reached  him. 
He  moved  immediately  to  Marw*  and  near  Marw  in 
a battle  with  the  ^afavid  ^zOba^  army  he  was  kiUed* 
on  or  about  27  Sba^ban  916/29  November  1510  (sec 
BartoFd*  Ot£H  o komandif^uke  v Turkesian,  in 
V [St.  Petersburg  1904],  15,  [repr.  in  viil* 

Moscow  1973,  [119-210],  at  144).  In  all,  Muhammad 
^ib^T  may  have  travelled  as  many  as  4,000  miles 
in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  hold 
together  the  territories  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering, 

Muhammad  Shibanfs  main  political  achievements 
were  the  elimination  of  Trmutid  authority  in  Trans- 
oxania and  Khurasan;  expulsion  of  the  Ca^atay  Cing- 
gisid  line  from  Tashkent  and  the  Farghana  Valley,  and 
forging  a confederation  of  Turko-Mongol  tribal  groups 
(Djalayir*  Durman,  Kunghrat,  Mangbh,  etc*)  under 


the  acknowledged  kb^natc  of  the  Abu  'l-Khayrid/ 
Shibanid  clan,  thus  laying  the  found  adon  for  the  polit- 
ical structure  that  would  govern  the  oase$  of  Trans- 
oxania and  Balkh  for  most  of  the  16th  century* 

Like  his  TimOrid  predecessors,  Muhammad  Shibani 
was  a patron  of  scholai^ip  and  the  arts.  j^un^I 
and  the  anonymous  author  of  TawarfkA-i 
nama  detail  the  discussions  of  social  and  religious  issues 
over  which  he  presided  and  the  scholars  who  attended 
his  convocadons.  His  patronage  and  hb  own  pro- 
duction of  htcrature  in  Persian  and  Turkish  have  t^en 
studied  (Hofman,  226-8). 

Among  his  architectural  projects  was  the  Madra- 
sayi  Khaniwa  in  Samarkand,  a bridge  over  the  Zaraf- 
shan,  a pleasure  paJace  at  Kan-i  Gil  {eohdr  bag^  with 
^imdrat  and  Twdn)  and  another  at  Karghr  (on  these  lat- 
ter two,  sec  Khuncyi.  291,  318-19). 

BibliogTitphy.  I,  Sources,  The  major  sources 
for  Muhammad  ShTbanFs  life  axe;  (i)  Kam^  al- 
Dm  BannaT  (or  Bina^r),  Shqvbdnl^nSmn  (for  biblio- 
graphic informadon,  see  Bregel-Storey,  ii,  1117-18; 
listing  of  chapter  headings  and  par  dal  tcxt““fols. 

34b-33b  of  42  fols.  Leningrad  ms.,  in  A.  Samoi- 
lovich*  Sheiham-name.  Periidskii  mitum  hiiOoteki  Khimrt- 
in  Z^OIRAO,  ?dx  11909J,  0164-0176; 
selected  translations  of  fols.  lb- 36b  in  S.K.  Ibra- 
gimov et  at.y  AfateriaE  po  istorii  Kazskt^kii^ 

XV-XVm  uekov,  Alma-Ata  1969*  96-127)  (Bina^f 
was  in  ShibanI  Khan^s  entourage  907-13/1501-7); 

(2)  MuDa  ^adr,  Fath-ndma  (composed  sa.  1501-2; 
Bregel-Storey,  1 1 20- 1 * a partial  tr.  in  Ibragimov 
et  a/.,  53-90  (fols.  56a- 7 7b,  1 1 lb- 122b  of  Leningrad 
University  ms.  no.  962)  (on  Sh^dl*  see  ibra^mov, 

+4-3);  (3)  Muhammad  SlUh,  (Cagha- 

tay  text),  ed*  P.M,  Mehorarisky  and  A.N.  Samoilo 
vich,  St.  Petersburg  1908*  German  tr.  A.  Vambery, 

Dk  Schnbaniade^  Stuttgart  1872  (Muhammad  S^ih 
joined  Shibani  Khan^s  entourage  in  1500  at  Samar- 
kand* sec  Ibragimov*  1 1);  (4)  anon.,  Tawdnfs^-i 
guzfda-A'usTat-ndma^  ed.  A,M,  Akramov,  Tashkent  1967 
(Akramov  proposed  (14)  that  the  author  was  the 
above  Muhammad  S^lih,  but  see  Ibragimov  ti  a/., 

10-1 1;  excerpts  tr*  in  ibid.,  16-43);  (5)  Fad!  Allah 
b.  Ruzbihan-i  Khundjf.  AJi/tTnan-ndma-yi  ^ui^aro,  ed. 

M*  Sutuda,  Tehran  1341/1963  fKhundjt  fled  From 
the  Imam!  I^ilba^  regime  of  Shah  Isma^ll  Safawl 
and  in  910/1504  was  granted  asylum  by  Shibani 
Khan.  His  work  was  finished  in  September  1509); 

(6)  *Abd  Allah  b,  Mubammad  b,  ^AlJ  Nafra]l5hr 
Balkhl,  ^ubdal  (see  D.  Deweese,  A wti  m 

maammpts  of  ihz  Zubdat  al-athar,  a Ckf^hati^  Turkk 
histoiy  Jr(m  sixtemth-centu^  A4awarimnahr,  in  AfAfE,  vi 
[1992J,  96-100;  Ibragimov*  128-34)  (Balkhl*  an 
employee  of  the  TTmurids,  joined  ^Tbanl  Khan 
after  the  conquest  of  Harat  in  913/1507). 

The  preceding  authors  were  all  very  favourably 
disposed  towards  ^ibani  Khan.  Contemporary 
authors  hostile  to  him  include  Kll“andamir,  HaMb 
al-siyar,  Tehran*  Aban  1333/1954*  iv*  and  ^ahlr 
al-Dln  Babur,  The  Edbur-ndma  in  Er^iish  {Mfmoirs  oj 
Babwhi  tr.  A*S.  Beveridge*  London  1922,  repr.  Delhi 
1979,  and  Babumamn^  3 vob.  Turkish  transcription* . p Qom 
Persian  ed.  and  English  tr.  W.M.  Thackston,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  1994.  A mid- Ibth-century  Central 
Asian  work  very  hostile  to  Shibani  Khan  is  Mlrza 
Muhammad  Haydar  Dughlat,  A histoiy  of  A^ogh^l^s 
^ CmirnI  dlna,  being  the  Tarikb-i  Rashidi  ^ 

Alahammad  Haidar,  ed*  N.  Elias  and  tr. 

E,  Denison  Ross,  London  1895. 

For  information  on  Shibani  Khan*s  connections 
with  literary  figures  of  his  time  see,  besides  Kbun^jls 
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Zayn  al-Dfn  Wa§ifY,  Badd’i*  al-wakd'i^y  cd.  A.N. 
Boldircv,  2 vols.,  Moscow  1961,  and  Kh'^S^ja  BahS’ 
al-Dln  Hasan  NiOjarl,  MudhcMcir  al-ahbdby  cd.  Sycd 
Muhammad  Faziullah,  New  Delhi  1969,  csp.  13- 
16  of  introd.,  15-22  of  text.  This  latter  work  empha- 
sises, perhaps  apocryphally,  Khan’s  close 

dcs  with  the  Nakshbandfs  of  Bukhara. 

Other  useful,  though  retrospective,  sources  arc: 
(late  16th  century)  H3.n^-i  TanFsb,  Shfl^af-ndma-yi 
ihdht  {“Abd  Alldh-ndma)y  facs.  cd.  of  St.  Petersburg 
(Ix;ningrad)  IVAN  ms.  no.  D88,  cd.  and  tr.  M.A. 
Salakhctdinova.  Moscow  1983  (vol.  i of  four  pro- 
jected vols.)  and  (mid- 17th  century)  Mahmud  b. 
Amir  Waif,  Bohr  al-asrdr  Ji  mandkib  al-ak^'dr,  vi/3, 
Tashkent  IVAN,  inv.  no.  1375.  Safawid  sources 
(c.g.  Hasan-i  Rumlu,  Ahsan  al-taxvdnfiiii  cd.  C.N. 
Seddon,  Baroda  1931,  passim  to  p.  123)  should  ako 
be  consulted  for  Shiba.nr  KJbSn’s  KhurSsan  cam- 
paigns. 

2.  Documents.  R.G.  Mukminova,  K istorii 
agrarmbh  otno^Jhfnii  v UzbefdsUme.  Po  materialam 
mwur”,  Tashkent  {\hc  wakf-ndma  ca.  l520ofMihr 
Suh^n  Kh^um,  Muhammad  Sblbanf’s  daughter- 
in-law,  on  behalf  of  his  madrasd). 

3.  Studies.  Y.  Brcgel,  arts.  Bukhcara  III.  AJier  the 
Mongol  invasion^  and  IV.  The  Khanate  of  Bukhara  and 
Khurasan^  in  EJr\  E.A.  Davidovich,  Denezhneya  reforma 
^eibani-khanay  in  Trudi  Akademii  Nauk  Tadzikskoi  S.S.R., 
xii  {Material!  po  istorii  Tadzhikov  i Uzbekov  Srednei  Azh) 
(Dushanbe  1954),  84-108;  idem,  Korpus  zolodkh  i 
serebrianlkh  monet  Sh^<inidov  XVI  vek,  Moscow  1992; 
M.B.  Dickson,  Uzbek  dynastic  theory  m the  sixteenth 
centwyy  in  Trud!  XXV-ogo  Mezhdunarodnogo  Kongressa 
Vostokovedav/  Procs.  of  the  25th  Intematioruil  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  Moscow,  1960,  Moscow  1963,  208-16; 
idem,  Shah  Tahmasb  and  the  Uzbeks,  unpubl.  diss., 
Princeton  1958;  H.  Hofman,  Turkish  literature.  A bio- 
bibliographic  survy,  iii/1,  Utrecht  1969;  A. A.  Semenov, 
K voprosu  0 proisfshozhdenii  i sostave  Uzhekov  Shfihani- 
(shana,  in  MateriaR  po  istorii  Tadzhikov  i Uzbekov  Srednei 
Azii,  Staliiiabad  1954;  idem,  KuVtumli  uroven*  pervikh 
ShribanidoVy  in  Sovetskoe  Vostokovedenia,  iii  (1956),  51-9; 
M.E.  Subtelny,  Art  and  politics  in  early  1 6th  century 
Central  Asia,  in  CAJ,  xxvii  (1983),  121-48;  Maria 
Szuppe,  Entre  Timourides,  Uzbeks  et  Safavides.  Questions 
dhistoire  politique  et  sociale  de  Herat  dans  la  premiere 
moitie  du  XVV  siicle,  Paris  1992. 

(R.D.  McGhesney) 

SHIBANIDS.  a Turco-Mongol  dynasty  of 
Central  Asia,  the  agnatic  descendants  of  Shlban. 
the  fifth  son  of  son  of  Cinggis  Kh^n,  more 

especially  two  distinct  branches  of  those  descendants, 
the  Abu  ’l-Kbayrids  and  the  ‘Arabshahids-YadgSrids 
who,  in  the  early  10th/ 16th  century,  seized  control 
of  the  urban  oases  of  Transoxania  or  MS  warS*  al- 
nahr  and  Kh'^'arazm  [q.wi]  from  the  Timurids  [^.i'.]. 
I.  History  and  politics 

For  nearly  the  entire  1 0th /16th  century  the  Abu 
’1-Kiiayrids  ruled  most  of  what  is  now  southern 
Kazakhstan,  eastern  and  southern  Uzbekistan,  Taji- 
kistan, Kyrgyzstan  and  northern  Afghanistan.  The 
*ArabshaJiid-Yadgarid  branch  held  what  is  now 
Turkmenistan  and  western  Uzbekistan,  i.e.  the  lands 
of  the  lower  Amu  DaryS  and  its  extensive  delta  and 
the  oases  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Kopet  Dagh 
for  much  of  the  10th/ 16th  and  11th/ 17th  centuries. 
During  the  10th/ 16th  century,  the  Shibanids  of 
Kb'^irazm  were  dominated  by  the  Shib&nids  of 
Transoxania,  whose  centres  were  BulAara,  Samarkand, 
Tashkent  and  Balkh. 

The  proximate  origin  of  SbiBanid  sovereignty  in 


Transoxania  and  Kh'*'arazm  was  the  l^^ate  of  Abu 
’l-Khayr  Khan  {q.v.^  in  the  Kip^ak  Steppe  (the  prairie 
north  and  cast  of  the  Aral  Sea)  the  traditional  home- 
land {yurtgdh^  of  the  house  of  ^ib5n  b.  Djo^i.  The 
Turkish  and  Mongol  groups  (Kcrait,  Qjalayir, 
Kunghrat.  Durman,  Onggut,  Manghlt,  Saray,  Nayman, 
etc.)  which  provided  the  military  manpower  for  these 
^Tbanids  came  to  be  gcncrically  known,  for  reasons 
no  longer  clear,  as  Ozbegs  {q.vi\,  a term  eventually 
adopted  by  outsiders  to  signify  the  entire  political 
organization  including  both  the  non-Cinggisids,  the 
Ozbegs  proper,  and  the  Cing^id  royal  clan. 

In  a political  environment  which  gave  precedence 
to  descendants  of  Cinggis  Khan,  the  Abu  M-Khay- 
rid/Sbib^id  clan  under  a skilled  tactician,  Muhammad 
§h!b^nf  [q.v^  (grandson  of  Abu  "1-Khavri  emerged  as 
the  sovereign  clan,  when  it  ousted  the  then-dominant 
sovereign  family,  the  Ttmurids  from  Transoxania 

at  the  beginning  of  the  1 0th/ 16th  century.  By  913/ 

1507,  eastern  Khurasan  (including  Har^t,  Marw  and 
Mashhad),  Transoxania  (Bukhara,  Samarkand,  Kaah> 

Kar^,  Tashkent),  Kh'^arazm  (Khrwa.  Urgan^h  and 
VVazfr),  Turkistin,  and  the  Farghana  Valley  had  been 
conquered  and  claimed  by  Muhammad  Shlbani,  and 
many  of  the  military  supporters  of  the  TTmurids  had 
joined  forces  with  the  Shibanids.  But  in  916/1510, 
when  Muhammad  Shfbanf  was  killed  at  Marw  in  bat- 
tle with  the  ncwly-cmcrgcnt  Safawid  state  of  Persia, 
his  cousins  and  their  Ozbeg  backers  tcm|x>rarily  lost 
those  urban  centres.  Two  years  later,  however,  led 
by  ‘Ubayd  Allah  b.  Mahmud  [q.vi\,  a nephew  of 
Muhammad  Shibanl;  Qjanr  Beg  b.  Kh^adja  Mu- 
hammad, a cousin  and  Suyun^  Muhammad  b.  Abi 
’1-Kbayr>  an  uncle,  the  Abu  *1-Khavrids  regained  con- 
trol of  Bukhara,  Samarkand  and  Tashkent.  They  and 
their  descendants  held  those  regions  until  1006/1598, 
adding  Balkh  and  the  laiid  between  the  Hindu  Kush 
and  the  Amu  Darya  in  1526.  The  Mur^ab  basin 
generally  proved  to  be  the  westward  limit  of  Abu  ’1- 
Khayrid  authority,  although  the  Shibanid  clan  con- 
tested with  the  6afawids  for  Harat  [q.v.^  and  eastern 
Khurasan  throughout  the  century;  Harat  was  captured 
briefly  in  the  1530s  and  then  taken  and  held  for  a 
decade  at  the  end  of  the  century  (1588-98).  To  the 
east  and  south,  the  T’ien-shan,  Pamir  and  Hindu 
Ku§b  ranges  and  the  polities  which  lay  beyond  them, 
the  remnants  of  the  Cagh^t^y  ] khanate  in  Eastern 
Turkistan  and  the  Mughal  state  in  India  created  by 
the  TtmQrids  expelled  from  Transoxania,  contained 
Shibanid  expansion.  To  the  north,  the  Syr  Darya 
basin  tended  to  mark  the  northern  limits  of  the  clan’s 
jurisdiction. 

Both  neo-Shrbanid  states  preserved  a tradition  of 
corporate  or  clan  rule.  According  to  this  tradition, 
described  by  Fadl  AUStii  b.  ROzbihin  Khnndji,  the 
eldest  member  of  the  royal  clan  held  the  nominally 
supreme,  but  largely  ceremonial,  position  of  kbdn  (see 
Table).  At  an  assembly  {kuriltay,  kangjedl)  of  the  eligible 
clan  members,  the  khan  presided  over  the  distribu- 
tion {taksim)  of  territory  in  the  form  of  api>anages. 

Each  family  (or  cousin  clan,  see  Dickson)  within  the 
royal  clan  received  a territory  or  territories  COm 

appanage  over  which  it  exercised  independent  author- 
ity. As  generations  matured  and  increasing  numbers 
of  princes  {sultdns)  demanded  a share  of  the  corpo- 
rate legacy,  appanages  had  to  expand  either  by  annex- 
ing non-^ibSnid  territory  or  through  the  elimination 
or  subordination  of  cousin-clans. 

The  four  major  sub-clans  in  the  Abu  ’1-Kitayrid 
kb^nate  (and  their  appanage  holdings  after  the  restora- 
tion in  918/1512)  were  the  Suyun^jukids  (Tashkent 
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^ihdnid  fQi&ns 

Rfgnat  dni^i 
907-16/1591-10 

Ctim 

ghah  Budakid 

Eilatmn  to 

Grandson  (pf  Abu  l-Khayrl 

Kuf^kundjl  Muhaimnad  b.  Abi  ’l-KhavT 

913-37/1512-30 

KOckundJ'd 

Unde 

Abu  Sa^id  b.  Ku^kundji 

937-40/1530-3 

KQ^kQudJid 

Son 

‘Ubayd  Allah  b.  Mahrnudl 

940-6/1533^40 

^ah  Budakid 

First  cousin  pnee-Temoved 

^Abd  Allah  b Kuckundji 

946-7/1540 

KQ^kQndjid 

First  cousin  once-removed 

"Abd  al-Latlf  b.  Ku£kundj:i 

947-59/1540-52 

Ku^kuudiid 

Brother 

Nawruz  Ahmad  (Barak)  b*  Suyurvd|uk 

959-63/1552-6 

Suyundjukid 

First  cousin 

PTr  Muhammad  b.  Begi 

963-8/ 1556-61 

Djanr-Begid 

First  cpusin  oncc-iempved 

Iskandar  b.  Djlnr  Beg 

968-91/1561-83 

j^lmi-Begid 

Brpihcr 

*Abd  Allah  b.  Iskandar 

991-1006/1583-98 

Djai^i-Begid 

Son 

^Abd  ai-Mu*min  b.  *Abd  Allah 

1006/1598 

^janl-Begid 

Son 

Pir  Muhammad  b.  Sulaymin 

1006-7/1598-9 

GjanT-Begid 

First  cousin  once-removed 

and  the  Fai^hana  Valley),  the  KuCkundlicb  (Samar' 
Ipnd),  the  ^ah  B^idakids  (Eukh^S)  and  the  DjanT 
Begids  (Karmma,  Miyankal  and,  after  1526,  Balkhl. 
From  approximately  1512  to  1550,  these  four  Abu 
H-KJhayrid  $ub-clan$  con^Hdated  their  holdings,  car- 
ried out  campaigns  of  expansion  in  j^urasan  and 
Kh'*'arazm  and  also  occasionally  collided  with  each 
other^s  territoiial  ambidons.  But,  generally  speaking, 
until  the  middle  of  the  century,  succession  of  the  eldest 
Abu  H-Khayrid  was  preserved  and  the  inlegrity  of 
cousin  clan  appanage  rights  respected* 

The  third  quarter  of  the  century  was  a jjeriod  of 
inter-  and  intra'Clan  struggle*  Individual  clans  sought 
to  expand  at  each  other's  expense  and  succession 
within  appanages  also  became  subject  to  contest.  The 
first  cousin  clan  to  disappear  was  the  Euda]pd, 

Muhammad  ShibanFs  own  clan  and  holder  of  the 
Bukharan  appanage.  Disagreement  among  Shah  Buda- 
Idds  over  succession  to  the  Bukharan  appanage  led 
to  intervention  by  the  Dj[anl-Begid  clan  and  its  even- 
tual capture  of  the  Bukharan  oasis  in  964/1557.  The 
Kuikun^id  sulxlan  at  Samarkand,  whose  head  was 
recognised,  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  as  reigning  Abu 
M-Kljayrid-^Jbanid  kJi&n  from  1512-52  (except  for 
the  years  1533-40)  was  the  next  to  be  ousted  from 
its  appanage.  Long-'Seanding  internal  tensions  invited 
the  interference  of  the  Suyun^ukids  in  Tighkent  and 
the  Djani- Begids  of  Bukhara.  In  986/ 1 378,  the 
Ku^khn^jids  finally  lost  their  home  appanage  of 
Samarkand*  Over  the  next  four  years,  continual  con- 
tests between  the  Suyundjukids  and  the  Djani-Begids 
resulted  in  the  ascension  of  the  latter  as  the  domi- 
nant cousin-clan. 

The  mini- Begids  themselves  endured  intra-clan 
struggles,  particularly  between  the  Balkh  and  Bukharan 
branches.  The  sin^c-minded  efforts  of  one  of  the 
^anf-Bcgid  mitanSy  *Abd  Allah  b.  fskandar  [q^v.]  first 
to  unify  the  EUant-Begid  appanage  under  his  father 
and  then  to  expand  DjanT-Begid  control  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ku^kun^ids  and  then  the  Suyun^juldds,  tem- 
porarily at  least  transformed  the  Abu  1-IGiayrid  state 
from  one  of  more  or  less  equally  powerful  appanages 
centred  on  Bul^Sr^,  Samarkand,  TS^ent  and  Balkh 
to  one  more  closely  resembling  an  imperial  entity  with 
a single  powerl’ul  dynastic  family  (the  Djanr-Begid) 
intent  on  limiting  succession  to  the  khanate  to  its  own 
lineage.  Although  *Abd  Allah  enjoyed  some  success 
in  the  short  term,  especially  because  he  was  able  to 
create  a military  force  able  to  make  major  advances 
against  the  Safawids  in  the  west,  the  Mughals  in 
Badakhshan.  and  the  ^ibanids  of  Kh^Srazm,  his 
strug^e  to  create  an  imperium  eventually  ran  counter 
to  the  interests  of  the  non-Cinggisids,  the  Ozbegs 
i&Jiirs,  whose  interest  lay  in  preserving  Oinggirid  tra- 
ditions, especially  the  system  of  appanages  with  their 


ami  rid  sub-infeudations  which  gave  the  amfrs  the 
resources  needed  to  maintain  their  tribal  identities. 

After  eliminating  the  Kuckun^id  and  Suyundjukid 
clans,  ""Abd  All^  embarked  on  a series  of  external 
campaigns  which  covered  the  period  992-1004/1584- 
96.  In  992/1584,  Badakhshan  fell  to  the  Djant-Begid. 
Three  years  later  he  turned  his  attention  to  Khurasln* 
Harat  surrendered  in  996/1588,  Ma^had  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  SabzawSr  and  Nr^apur  soon  there- 
after, Slstan,  too,  was  eventually  conquered,  and  even 
the  Safawids  in  i^ndahar  acknowledged  Bukharan 
hegemony.  Two  campaigns  against  Kh'^irazm  in  1002/ 
1593  and  1004/1595-6  put  that  region  firmly  if  briefly 
under  the  control  of  Buldiara.  He  also  led  a cam- 
paign force  as  far  as  Kashghar  in  1003/1594-5*  But 
establishing  Bukharan  control  here  proved  impossible. 

But  any  dynastic  ambitions  *Abd;  Allah  Khan  may 
have  had  perished  with  him  in  1006/1598.  His  son, 
*Abd  al-Mu'mirij  antagonised  important  Ozbeg  amirs 
and  was  assassinated  six  months  after  his  father’s 
death.  Another  ^anf-Begid,  Pir  Muhammad  b.  Sulay- 
mSOj  was  recognised  very  briefly  by  the  upnrrs  at 
Bukhara,  But  by  the  spring  of  1007/1599,  a new 
(^inggisid  line,  descendants  of  the  thirteenth  son  of 
l^oei,  Toka  (Tugha)  TTmur  (and  known  as  Ashtar- 
khanids  or  £^anids  [g.tr*]),  was  installed  in  Samarkand 
and  Bukhara  with  the  backing  of  moat  of  the  Ozbegs 
omfrs. 

In  Kh^Srazm,  the  ^Arab^ihid/Yadgarid  Shfbanid 
clan  underwent  a similar  process  of  succession,  clan 
contests  and  eliminations  in  the  name  of  the  Cing- 
gisid  tradition- 

II.  Society,  economy,  culture 

Most  of  ^tblnid  society  was  engaged  in  agrarian 
pursuits  typical  of  an  early  modem  pre-industrial  soci- 
ety* Tire  written  record  identifies  three  elite  groups, 
understood  as  having  distinctive  characteristics:  the 
royals  [those  of  Cinggisid  descent),  the  amirs  (ranking 
members  of  Ozbeg  tribes),  and  the  intellectuals — the 
religious  scholars,  heads  of  saintly  orders^  administra- 
tors of  shrines,  [>oets,  artists  and  a range  of  others 
acknowledged  by  society  as  distinctive  and  worthy 
because  of  some  innately  spiritual  or  intellectual  capac- 
ity. The  (male)  royals  were  distinguished  by  the  tides 
^an  (the  sovereign)  and  sulian  (an  individual  eligible 
to  succeed  to  the  yianate).  A range  of  military  and 
administrative  ofTices  was  reserved  for  (Jmfrs 

hdkim^  parwana^i^  etc.)*  Similarly,  specific  ad- 
mi  nbtrative  olTiccs,  and  at  least  one  military  oJlice 
were  reserved  for  the  intellectuals 

mujil,  mtaiatru  and  nijkiir  {^.rr.]).  Court  protocol,  includ- 
ing the  seating  arrangements  and  thus  hierarchy  of 
office,  was  ascribed  to  the  yasa  of  Cinggis  Khan.  The 
evolution  of  offices  and  office-holding  from  I'Tnnurid 
times  has  yet  to  be  studied. 
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Intellectual  families  such  as  the  ^jQybarfs  of  Bukh- 
SurSiy  the  Ahr^Ts  of  Samarkand  and  the  Parsa*fs 
of  Balkh  enjoyed  rgreat  local  authority  under  the 
§|ifb^nids.  They  were  the  hereditary  recipients  of  the 
local  ofTices  of  shqybh  al-isl^m  and  kddf  al-kuddty  and 
as  administrators  {mutawaltls)  of  shrines,  they  disf>osed 
of  great  wealth  in  endowments.  The  rise  of  these 
great  shrine  families  is  a significant  feature  of  ShTbSnid 
history.  Based  on  surviving  records,  after  the  middle 
of  the  1 0th/ 1 6th  century,  at  the  latest,  the  wealth  of 
these  families  seems  to  have  surpassed  that  of  any  of 
the  royals  or  amJrs  from  their  own  regions.  These 
families  played  a leading  role  as  patrons  of  art  and 
architecture. 

Judging  by  the  recorded  activities  of  the  rich,  wealth 
was  produced  first  by  land  and  only  secondarily  by 
import-export  exchange.  Land  under  private  owner- 
ship {miU^  prevailed  through  the  Shibanid  era.  State 
land  {mamlaka)  seems  to  have  been  generally  of  minor 
importance,  while  endowment  [wakf)  land  seems  to 
have  steadily  increased  in  importance  under  the 
Shtbanids. 

Historically,  the  Shibanid  territory  produced  and 
exported  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  fibres,  some  precious 
metals  and  livestock,  notably  horses.  Although  there 
are  no  meaningful  trade  figures  for  the  Shibanid 
period,  the  main  trading  partner  appears  to  have  been 
Mughal  India.  Certainly,  the  establishment  of  a Central 
Asian  dynasty  (the  Tlmurids  of  India)  in  northern 
India  early  in  the  10th/ 16th  century  encouraged  the 
expansion  of  all  contacts  between  the  two  regions 
including  economic  ones.  Babur  records  many  of  the 
Central  Asian  products  and  goods  desired  in  north- 
ern India  and  describes  the  large  trade  in  horses 
through  Kabul.  An  apparent  boom  in  commercial 
construction  in  Bukhara  in  the  late  10th/ 16th  cen- 
tury suggests  generally  flourishing  if  not  expanding 
inter-regional  trade  under  the  Shibanids. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  S^fawid  state  as  the 
^ibanids*  main  p>olitical  rival,  Shibanid  patronage  of 
sectarian  activities  concentrated  on  sjDonsorship  of 
HanafT  Sunni  scholarship.  Khun^ifs  Mihmdn-ndma-yi 
Bukhdrd  reflects  the  early  convergence  of  Shibanid 
political  interests  and  sponsorship  of  Hanafi  Sunni 
scholarship  in  the  detailed  record  of  debates  {mabdhith) 
on  theological  issues  conducted  under  the  aegis  of 
Muhammad  ^ibanl  Khan.  The  sectarian  ambiguity 
manifested  by  the  late  Ttmurid  p>olitical  authorities, 
at  a time  when  their  rivals  did  not  use  a distinctive 
theology  for  self-definition,  was  superseded  by  a care- 
ful clarification  of  the  Hanafi  Sunni  foundations  of 
the  new  state,  clearly  meant  to  contrast  with  the 
ImamI  ShiT  symbols  displayed  by  the  ^afawids. 
Bukhara  and  Samarkand  became  refuges  for  promi- 
nent HanaiT  scholars  and  the  building  and  endow- 
ment of  madrasasy  a favoured  use  of  any  capital 
accumulated  by  the  Shibanid  and  Ozbeg  leaders. 

Bibliography:  I.  History  and  politics.  The 
major  contemporary  indigenous  sources  for 
^fb&nid  political  history  (in  approximate  order  of 
composition):  Fadl  Allih  b.  Ruzbih^-i  KhundjI, 
Mihmdn-ndma-i  Bukhdrd,  ed.  M.  Sutuda,  Tehran 
1341/1963  and  ed.  and  partly  tr.  A.K.  Arends, 
Moscow  1976;  Kh^andamlr,  Habib  al-s^ar,  iv, 
Tehran;  Zahir  al-Dln  B&bur,  The  Babur- noma  in 
English  {Memoirs  of  Babur),  tr.  A.S.  Beveridge,  London 
1922,  repr.  Delhi  1979,  and  Bdbur-ndma,  3 vols., 
Turkish  transcription,  Persian  edition  and  English 
translation  by  W.M.  ‘^Fhackston,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1994;  anon.,  Tawdrikh-i  guzida  nufrat  ndma,  ed.  A.M. 
Akramov,  Tashkent  1967;  Mirzi  Muhammad  Hay- 


dar  Du^^lSt,  A history  of  the  Moghuls  of  Centred  Asia 
being  the  Tdrikh-i  Rashidi  of  Mirzd  Muhammad  Haidar 
Dughldt,  ed.  N.  Elias,  tr.  E.  Denison  Ross,  London 
1895,  repr.  1975;  H&fi^-i  Tanisb,  Sharqf-ndma-i  dldfu 
{Abd  AUdh-ndma),  facs.  ed.  of  St  Petersburg  (Lenin- 
grad) IVAN  ms.  no.  D88  ed.  and  Russian  tr.  M.A. 
Salakhetdinova.  Moscow  1983  (two  of  four  vols. 
published  by  1994);  a full  ms.  in  London,  India 
Office  Library,  ms.  no.  574;  Badr  al-Din  Kashmiri, 
Zqfar-ndma,  Dushanbe,  IVAN  Tajik  Academy  of 
Sciences,  ms.  no.  61.  A later  but  important  source 
for  the  Qjanl-Begids  in  particular  is  MahmOd  b. 
Amir  Wall,  Bohr  al-asrdr  ft  mandkib  al-aldydr,  VI/ 3, 
Tashkent  IVAN,  inv.  no.  1375  and  VI/4  I^ndon, 
India  Office  Library,  ms.  no.  575. 

Travellers  and  important  non-indigenous  con- 
temporary sources  for  political  history  include  Seyyid 
‘All  Re*  Is,  The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the  Turfdsh 
Admiral  Sidi  AU  Reis,  tr.  A Vambery,  London  1899; 
Anthony  Jenkinson,  Early  voyages  and  travels  to  Russia 
and  Persia,  ed.  E.  Delmar  and  C.H.  Coote,  London 
1886;  Kadi  Ahmad  Kuml,  Rhuldsat  ed-tawdrikh  ... 
Fofl-i  marbuf  bi  awwatin  Safawrydn,  ed.  E.  Glassen, 
in  Die  fhihen  Sqfaividen  nach  Ahmad  Qumi,  Freiburg 

i.B.  1970;  ed.  and  tr.  H.  Muller,  Die  Chronik  ffuldsat 
attawdrik  des  Qdil  Ahmad  Qymi.  Der  Abschnitt  iiber 
Schah  ^ Abbas  /.,  Wiesbaden  1964;  Abu  ’1-Fadl,  The 
Akbamama  of  Abu-l-Fazly  3 vols.,  tr.  H.  Beveridge, 
Calcutta  1897-1921,  repr.  New  Delhi  1987.  For  die 
end  of  the  SfilbSnid  period,  Iskandar  Beg  Mun§h», 
Ttfrikh-i  *Alam-drd-yi-*Abbdd,  ed.  I.  Afsfiar,  Tehran 
2 vols.,  is  a late  but  informative  source. 

Studies.  J.-L.  Bacque-Grammont,  Une  liste  otto- 
mane  de  princes  et  d*apeanages  Abu  TKhayrides,  in  Coiners 
du  monde  russe  et  sovietique,  xi  (1970),  423-53;  idem, 
Les  evenements  d*Asie  centraU  en  1510  d^apr'es  un  docu- 
ment ottoman,  in  ibid.,  xii  (1971),  189-207;  Y.  Bregel, 
arts.  Abu  *l-Kcyr  Khan,  Abdalldh  Khan  b.  Eskandar, 
*Abd  al-Azlz  Soltdn  b.  *Obayd-alldh  Khan,  *Arabsdfu, 
Bukhara.  III.  After  the  Mongol  Invasion  and  Bukhara.  IV. 
The  Khanate  of  Bukhara  and  Khurasan,  in  Elr,  M.B. 
Dickson,  Uzbek  dynastic  theory  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  Trudy  XXV-ogo  Mezhduruzrodnogo  Kongressa  Vostokove- 
dov  {Procs.  of  the  25th  IrUentational  Congress  of  OrientaUst), 
Moscow  1960  [1963],  208-16;  R.D.  McChesney, 
art.  Central  Asia  VI.  In  the  1 0th- 1 2th/ 1 6th- 1 8th  centuries, 
in  £7r;  M.E.  Subtelny,  Art  and  politics  in  early  1 6th 
century  Central  Asia,  in  CiJy  xxvii  (1983),  121-48. 

II.  Society,  economy,  culture.  Zayn  al-Din 
Wasifi,  Badd*V  al-wakd*i%  ed.  A.N.  Boldirev,  2 vols., 
Moscow  1961;  Badr  al-Dln  Kashmiri,  Rawdat  al- 
ridwdn  fi  hadikat  al-gPUmdn,  Tashkent,  IVAN,  ms. 
no.  2094  (biographies  of  Kb.  Muhammad  Isl^m 
and  Kh.  Muhammad  Sa‘d  DjuvbariD:  Muhammad 
I'ilib  b.  Kb-  al-Din,  Maflab  al-tdlibin,  Tashkent 
rVAN,  ms.  no  3757  (biographies  of  Kh.  Muhammad 
Sa‘d  and  his  son  TS^i  al-Din  Qjuybari);  Bahi*  al- 
Dln  Hasan  NidlSrl  Buldi^rT,  Mudhakkir  al-ahbdb,  ed. 
by  Syed  Muhammad  Faztullah,  New  Delhi  1969. 

Documentary  collections.  R.G.  Mukminova, 
K istorii  t^amtkh  otnoshenii  v Uzbekistane.  Po  materialam 
"*Va}f-name*\  Tashkent  1966  (the  wakfndma  of  ca. 
926/1520  of  Mihr  Sult^  h^anum.  Muhammad 
Sblhanl’s  daughter-in-law  on  behalf  of  his  rruidrasa); 
O.D.  Cekhovi^,  Samarkandskie  dokwnend  XV-XVI  w 
{o  vladeniiakh  Khodehi  Akkrar  v Srednei  Azd  i AfganisUmd), 
Moscow  1974  (documents  pertaining  to  the  wakf 
endowments  of  Kb-  ‘Ubayd  Allah  Ahrar);  E.A. 
Bertel’s,  Iz  arkhiva  Sheik&ov  Dzhuibari,  Moscow- 
Leningrad  1938  (approximately  400  certificates  (ikrd- 
rdt)  of  property  purchases  by  the  Quybarl  family 
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covering  the  period  l530-77)i  R.R.  Fitrat  and  B.S. 
ScrgeeVj  KazUskie  d^hmvmtl  XVI  Tashkent  1937 
(a  selection  of  65  ^^'^ourt  documents  from  Samar- 
kand dated  997-8/ 1 588“9  taken  from  a larger  com- 
pilation of  more  than  700  documents  from  the  court 
dating  to  the  period  997- 1090/ 1 588-91  [the  Ma^- 
mu'^a-yi  Tashkent  LVAN^  ms.  no.  1386J). 

Studies.  M.A.  AbduraimoVj  ^zrki  otn&- 

stmii  V BttkhaTskitm  e XVI-fvrvQi  polovine  XiX 

2 vols.,  Tashkent  1966-70^  B.A,  Akhmedov, 
Isier^  {XVI-pemavd  pt^lamruz  XP7I  p.)  Tashkent 

1982;  idem,  Isiorikp-grogr^^ejkdm  Uieratura  Stedn^i  Azii 
XVI- XVIII  w.  Pis*m£nmye  pamuitni/d,  Tashkent  1985; 
MuzafTar  Alam^  Trade,  stak  and  regional  ehar^: 

aspects  qf  Uzbek  comtnercial  relations^  c.  I55Q- 

1750,  In  JESHO,  xxxvii  (1994),  202-27;  Audrey 
Burton,  Bukharan  Trade:  /555-/7/^,  Papers  on  Inner 
Asiaj  no.  23,  Research  Institute  for  Inner  Asian 
Studies,  Indiana  Univershy,  Bloomington,  Ind.  1993; 
E.A.  Davidovic,  Xorpas  i serebtiantkh  monei 

^eibanidov,  XVI  vek,  Moscow  1992;  S.F.  Dale,  Indian 
merchanis  and  Eurasian  trade,  Cambridge  1994;  N.M, 
Lowick,  Siiaybanid  silver  coins,  in  JVC,  ser,  7,  vi  (1966), 
25 1-339,  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  E.A.  David- 
ovich’s critique,  ^^banidskie  serebrianjE  rnoned  hiticeskii 
nabrasok  v sviazi  J nooid  publikakiei,  in  XaroS  Azii  i 
Ajriki  (1969),  no.  4,  186-94  (also  in  OLZ,  (1972), 
no.  3-4,  163-73);  R.D.  McChesney,  Waqf  in  Cmircd 
Asia,  Princeton  1991;  idem.  Economic  and  social  aspecbi 
$/  ike  pub/k  m^chiketure  of  Bukhara  in  he  1 5 60s  and 
/570s,  in  Ispmk  Art,  il,  217-42^ 

(R.D.  MoChesmf.v) 

SHIBARGHAN,  a town  situated  in  Dj  Q zdj  an 
[g.P.]  province  of  northern  Afghanistan j,  in  lat.  36° 
35’  N.  and  long.  65“  45'  E.  Arab  geographers  re- 
ferred CO  ic  as  ^aburk^n  or  Sabur^an.  Excavations 
of  graves  ai  Tila  Tepe,  in  1978,  5 km/ 3 miles  north 
of  the  town,  have  revealed  the  area  was  an  impor- 
tant trade  and  culturai  centre  from  as  early  as  the 
Iron  Age,  Kushan-Sasanid  ceramics  dadng  from  1st 
to  7th  century  A.D.  have  also  been  found  in  the  area 
(V.  Sarianidi,  BosAapki  Tillya-T^pe  v AJganiftane, 

Moscow  1972;  W,  Ball,  Archaeokgkai  gazeiker  of  A^ha- 
nisian,  Paris  1982,  i,  1079,  1 192). 

In  the  4th/ 10th  century  Ibn  Hawkal  stales  that 
ghibarghan,  along  with  Yahudiyya  or  Yahudhan  (now 
Maymana  [y.p.]),  AndkhOd  (now  Andkhuy  [^.p.])  and 
Anbar  (now  Sar-i  Pul  [^.p.])  and  other  places  was 
located  in  the  district  of  In  the  early  Islamic 

era,  the  main  trade  route  between  HarSt  and  Baikh 
\qami\  appears  to  have  passed  through  Shibarghan. 
Tlie  anonymous  author  of  the  Hudud  al-’^dlam,  a native 
of  the  area,  remarks  that  “Ushburkan’*  was  “situated 
on  a steppe  (rflArJ)  on  the  high  road.  It  abounds  in 
anaenities  and  has  running  waters”  (tr.  Minorsky,  197, 
comm.  335).  MustawfT  states  that  the  town’s  cUmacc 
was  temperate  and  grain  was  cheap  ed,  Le 

Strange,  155,  tr.  153)*  Indeed,  throughout  history,  Shi- 
barghan has  had  a reputation  for  the  fertility  of  its 
loess  dunes  [lul)  and  soil  which  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  (grapes  and  melons  in  particular)  and 
wheat. 

^ibarghan  seems  to  have  experienced  an  economic 
and  political  decline  following  the  demise  of  the 
Ghaznawids  in  the  mid-6ih/l2th  century.  This 

was  probably  due  to  the  rise  of  GhQrid  empire  to 
the  south  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  easier, 
Maymana-Andlchuy  txiad  for  caravan  trade.  By  the 
time  of  the  Mongol  conquest  of  the  region  (619/ 
1221 -2),  the  fortress  towns  of  Fairylb  [fl.y.J  (near  mod- 
ern Dawlatabad),  TaiakSn  and  Yahudiyya,  had  eclipsed 


the  settkmentfl  which  lay  further  ea.si.  Shibarghan, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  spared  by  the  Mongols 
and  doubtless  profited  by  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  its  economic  rivab,  FSryab  and  T^a^n.  Some  fifly 
years  after  the  Mongol  Invasion  (1275),  Marco  Polo 
records  that  ^ftibarghan  was  a thriving  market  town 
and  an  important  staging  post  on  the  caravan  route. 
The  famous  melons  of  the  town  were  dried  and  ex- 
ported to  India  and  China,  where  the  fhiit  was  con- 
sidered a delicacy.  It  was  also  renowned  for  its  wild 
fowl  and  game.  I 

Under  the  Tuljay-Timurid  ruler  of  Baikh,  Na^r 
Muhammad  Kfain  (1000-60/1591-1659  {q.v.]f  ^ibar- 
ghan  and  Andkhuy  were  regarded  as  a single  ikid"^ 
and  its  revenue  assigned  to  his  sixth  son,  "Abd  aJ- 
Rahman.  Following  the  Moghul  occupation  of  Baikh 
(1056-7/1646-7),  Nadhr  Muhammad  withdrew  to  Shi- 
barghan  before  fteejng  to  Persia.  The  latter  half  of 
the  1 lth/17ch  century  saw  the  decline  of  the  appanage 
system  and  the  rise  of  amirid  power.  The  Mfng  amtr^ 
of  Shibarghan  and  Maymana  engaged  in  a long  and 
bitter  struggle  with  the  eastern  amfra  of  Kataghan  for 
control  of  Baikh.  In  1164/1751,  following  the  evac- 
uation of  Baikh  by  Nadir  Sb^h  Afghar’s  [q.v.]  gar- 
risons, Hadjr  Br  Ming,  hdkim  of  Maymana,  enlisted 
the  support  of  Alim  ad  ^ah  Durrani  and  thus 

subjugated  his  Kataghauid  rivals.  Hadji  BPs  unpop- 
ular Chance  with  the  Allans  and  his  despotic  rule, 
however,  led  fz.ba$ir,  b^km  of  Shibarghan*  to  rebel. 


Though  this  uprising  was  suppressed,  the  dynasty 
Izbasir  founded  (?)  survived  until  the  third  quarter  of 
the  19th  century.  During  this  era,  the  hakims  of  Shibar- 
ghan played  an  important  part  in  resisting 
encroachment  and  annexation.  Sbibargjian’s  last  inde- 
pendent ruler,  Hakim  was  deposed  by  Amtr 

Shir  '^All  Khan  in  1875.  In  1865  the  town  was  totally 
destroyed  by  a violent  earthquake  in  which  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  people  perished. 

By  1934  Sbibai^an  was  “a  ruined  place”  (R.  Byron, 

The  road  to  Qxiana,  London  1934).  From  1960  onwards, 
however,  it  experienced  an  economic  renaissance  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  vast  gaa  reserves  m the  vicin- 
ity. Shibarghan  Ls  presently  (1995)  the  headquarters, 
and  home  town,  of  the  amtr  of  the  northern  provinces 
(Wilamt-i  Aj^Snitian),  General  DOstam, 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  works  cited  in  the 
article):  Le  Strange,  7^  lands  of  ihe  easkm  caliphate, 

426;  Yule  and  Cordier,  7^  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo, 

London  1903,  i,  149*50;  Mahmfld  b.  Ibrahim  al- 
Husayn,  Ta^rfkd^i  Ahmad  Shdhf,  cd*  Muradov,  2 vols., 

Moscow  1974;  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  Re- 
cords qf  he  inklligmce  parfy,  Simla  1888-91  (see  esp* 
vol.  v,  “Miscellaneous  reports”);  Historical  and  polit- 
ical gazetteer  of  Afghanistan,  ii,  Mazar-i  Sharif  and 
Pf.  Central  A^hanitUm,  cd.  L.  Adamec,  Gratz  1979 
(repr.  of  Afghan  Boundary  Commission  gazetteers 
of  1888-1999);  O,  von  Niedermeyer,  Afganhtan, 

Leipzig  1924  (photographs);  R.  Stuckert,  Erinnmtngm 
an  Afghanistan,  ! 940-1946,  LiestaJ  1994  (sketches  of 
ar^,  bazaar);  J.L.  Lee,  The  ^anemt  suprerruky\  Bcdhma, 
^ghanktan  and  he  baitk  for  Baikh,  l73Ti90l,  Leiden 
1996  (dynastic  list  of  hakims,  genealogy).  , ... 

(jPJ3rQi)tidar  .com 


SHIBITHTH  (a.,  in  popular  parlance  hihitt,  dlthah} 
is  dill  {Anethmn  graveoiem  E,  Umbeil ferae). 

Like  Akkadian  Hhiitu,  the  name  goes  back  to  Ara- 
maic htitta  (W.  von  Soden,  Akkadisekes  Hand-wbrterbuch, 
in,  1227b).  The  Greek  name  uvq&ov  (anf^un),  which 
lives  on  in  Mozarabic  anifu,  was  taken  from  the  Materia 
medka  of  Dioscurides;  the  Berber  synonym  asliB  cir- 
culated also.  When  blos.soming,  dill  resembles  the 
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fennel  {basdds  in  SuppL],  Foetikuium  L.); 

Like  the  tatter,  dill  is  an  ancient  plant  and  is  used  in 
kitchen  and  medicine  in  the  same  way  as  the  fen- 
nel. The  main  areas  of  origin  of  the  cuJdvated  dill 
are  nniddle  and  southeastern  Europe;  wild  diJJ  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  in  the  Near  East, 
Roots,  seed  and  herb  of  the  dill  contain  an  aromatic, 
ethereal  oil.  From  old  times,  the  young  sprouts  have 
been  used  as  spices  for  cucumbers  and  salads. 

The  main  significance  of  dill,  however,  was  already 
in  ancient  Egyptian  dmes  in  the  field  of  medicine.  It 
was  used  as  a stomachic,  carminadve,  diuredc  and 
vermifuge  drug.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  dispels  colic  originating  from  flatulence,  heavy  gases, 
and  mucus  coming  from  stomach  and  intestines;  it 
also  puts  one  to  sleep.  Its  seeds,  pulverised  and  cooked 
in  water,  cause  heavy  vomidng  and  purify  the  stomach 
from  dyscratic  juice  A hip  bath  in  an  extract 

from  dill  is  good  for  pains  of  the  womb.  Applied  as 
a pouldce,  dill  divides  the  swellings  originating  from 
flatulence.  Its  ashes  are  good  for  soft  {mutarahhil),  heav- 
ily festering  ulcers,  and  its  decoction  for  pains  of  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  caused  by  consdpadons  or  flatulence . 
Pulverised  and  boiled  with  honey  until  concentration, 
and  then  applied  on  the  backside,  dill  has  a strongly 
laxative  effect.  Taken  in  soup  or  broth,  its  seeds 
strengthen  the  flowing  of  milk.  The  freshly  blossom- 
ing dill  in  particular  is  good  for  coEc,  haemorrhoids 
and  sticky  vomit  from  the  stomach. 

Bi&Hographjp:  The  most  important  sources  are 
R^zS,  //attf,  xi,  121-3  (no.  507),  Haydarabad  1388/ 
1968;  Bfrunl,  ji  ^iHihby  Karachi  1973, 

391-3,  Eng.  tr.  348-9,  Russian  tr.  no.  598;  Maimo- 
nides,  sSSarA  asmd^  ed.  Meyerhof,  Cairo 

1940,  no.  363;  Ibn  aJ-Baytar,  iii,  50  s.  (Lec- 

lerc  no.  1275);  al-abi>db,  ed,  Renaud  and 

Colin,  no.  453.  Further  references  in  A.  Dietrich, 
Diosoirides  iriimpkans  (Abb.  Akad.  Wis$.  Gottingen, 
PhU.-Hist.  Kl.,  3.  Folge,  172  and  173),  Gottingen 
1988,  no,  56;  idem.  Die  Dioshjrides-EdUdrung  des  Ibn 
(Abh.  Akad,  Wiss.  Gdttingen,  Phil. -Hist. 
Kl.,  3,  Folge,  no.  191),  Gottingen  1991,  no.  55, 

(A.  Dietrich) 

SHIBL  al-DAWLA  [see  mirdAs,  banO]. 
AL-SHlBli,  Abu  Baku  Dolaf  a.  ^a^ar,  a Sunni 
mystic.  Bom  in  Samaira'  or  Baghdad  (of  a family 
which  came  from  Transoxania)  in  247/861,  he  died 
there  in  334/945.  Before  his  conversion  to  $ufism  he 
was  an  official  at  the  *Abbasid  court  in  Samarri", 
apparently  a chamberlain  or  hdi^ib  of  the  caliph^s 
brother  Abu  Ahmad  al-Muwuffak  ty  t'l  as  well  as,  or 
subsequendy,  a wait  or  deputy-govemor  of  DamSwand. 
He  was  a reputed  scholar  in  Mahki  law  and  an  assid- 
uous student  of  kadith- 

At  the  age  of  about  40  he  converted  to  the  mys- 
tical life,  under  the  influence  of  the  SufT  Khayr  al- 
Nass^dj  of  Saman-a’  (d.  322/934).  Soon  after,  ^ayr 
sent  al-^ibli  on  to  al-^unayd  in  Baghdad,  for 

further  spiritual  training.  He  remained  a novice  of  al- 
Qjunayd  undl  the  latter’s  death  in  297/910.  The  in- 
tense relationship  between  master  and  novice  became 
the  object  of  coundess  stories  based  on  the  twHin  modf 
of  aJ-^iblr  being  rebuked  by  al-J^junayd!  for  1.  his 
restlessness,  ^'drunkenness'",  theopachic  lan^age  and 
pretension  {da*wa)  as  well  as  for  2.  his  public  preach- 
ing. For  some  time,  al-^iblT  associated  vvith  al-Halladj, 
but  he  denied  him  before  the  vizier  and  went, 
it  is  said,  to  accuse  him  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold 
(309/922),  Al-^iblT  affeciedi  a bizarre  mode  of  life, 
culdvating  “ccccntriciue*”  of  speech  and  action  which 
caused  his  repeated  internment  in  the  lunadc  asylum 


in  Baghdad.  He  was  cridcised,  in  particular,  by  the 
Hainball  scholars  Ibn  *Akrl  and  Ibn  al-^jawzT 
for  the  pretentiousness  in  his  speech  (some  SQfls 
pointed  out  that  he  discoursed  on  “states*",  and  “sta- 
dons*",  not  on  unity,  laiuktd),  for  his  claim  of  being 
empowered  with  universal  intercession,  for  a lack  of 
respect  for  the  data  of  revelation  (angeis,  helllire, 
prophets),  for  his  wastefulness  and  concomitant  neglect 
of  his  family,  as  well  as  for  his  painful  and  humili- 
adng  penances. 

He  has  left  no  works,  but  his  sayings  (or  “allu- 
sions"’, ididrS()  figure  in  the  Suit  manuals  and  coUcc- 
dons  on  sbaib  [^  e'-],  as  do  his  deliberate  eccentricities, 
ecstatic  states  and  penances.  His  yfiara/  were  counted 
by  contemporary  SuBs  to  be  one  of  the  "three  mir- 
acles of  Ba^dad/of  the  world”.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  mysdeal  poems  have  been  recorded  from  him, 
many  of  which  are  quotations  of  bacchic  poets  like 
Ibn  al-Mu'tazz  or  amatory  poets  such  as  Abii  NuwSs, 

Bashsh^lr  b.  Burd,  and  most  importantly,  ^J^ays,  the 
[see  maojnCh  layla],  whose  example  of  exces- 
sive love  al-ghiblr  adopted  as  a model  for  lovdng  God. 

As  a master  of  novices  he  trained  numerous  disci- 
ples, often  in  rough,  somedmes  violent  ways  (visitors 
flee  from  him;  al-Djunayd  warns  his  pupils  to  speak 
to  al-Shibli  “from  behind  the  throne;  for  his  swords 
drip  with  blood"*).  Al-ShiblT  demands  of  his  pupils  to 
see  nothing  in  him  but  the  traces  of  divine  power 
and  instructs  them  through  “eccentric”  behaviour:  he 
throws  stones  at  them  to  teach  them  about  true  Jove; 
he  cuts  his  beard  off  to  indicate  that  one  should  not 
mourn  over  the  dead  but  make  the  Living  God  one*s 
sole  concern;  he  bums  his  clothes  as  they  distract 
from  worship.  He  had  servants  or  ihudddm^  attending 
to  his  and  his  family"s  needs,  as  well  as  pupils,  who 
received  an  initiatory  garment,  like  Na^rabadhi,  Abu 
^Amr  al-Zadjdjadjl  and  Ibn  ^alif  al-^irazl 
In  the  classical  transmission  of  the  [^.v]  al- 

^iblf  figures  as  a link  in  the  chain,  between  al- 
Djunayd  and  al-Nasrabadhf.  Ibn  Khali f is  said  to 
have  received  “the  white  garment  of  al-Qjunayd** 
sq/td)  out  of  a)-ShiblT*s  hands,  which  w-as 
passed  thereafter  on  to  al-K^arunT  The  anony- 

mous author  of  the  SuB  manual  Adab  ai-muiukt  pos- 
sibly identical  with  *Alr  b.  DjaTar  aJ-Sfrawani,  a pupil 
of  i-^iblf  based  in  Mecca,  presents  him  as  the  most 
important  authority  in  Sufism  after  al-Qjunayd.  He 
had  disciples  in  I^urSs^n,  such  as  Muhammad  al- 
Farra’  (d.  370/980-1),  a student  of  the  Sunni  kaidm 
theologian  and  Sufi  Abu  ^Ali  al-Xha)taB  (d.  328/939- 
40),  who  was  spied  upon  by  order  of  al-Shiblr;  AbQ 
Sahl  al-SuMukr  (d.  369/980),  a student  of  al- Ashlar!; 
and  the  governor  {nKiUk)  of  Harat.  Ibn  Abi  Qbuhl 
(d.  378/988-9),  who  “spent  a fortune  on  al-Shiblf’". 

His  closest  disciple,  however,  was  Abu  ’l-Hasan  al- 
Hu$rr  of  Baghdad  (d,  371/982),  “the  true  inheritor 
of  al-Shiblr’"  (An^ari).  By  contrast,  everyone  else  wa.-! 
but  a “hearer  of  his  word”.  Al-ShiblFs  claim  that  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tigris  was  safeguarded  against  the 
Shri  Buyids  only  through  his  presence,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  shortly  after  his  death  the  Daylamrs  com- 
pleted their  conquest  of  Baghdad,  indicates  that  ^"jsr.com 
^ibll"s  influence  at  the  end  of  his  life  extended  even 
to  the  highest  ranks  of  government.  His  tomb  in 
Baghdad  was  still  visibly  intact  in  1982, 

Bibliography:  £Hu>dn  Bakr  ed.  K.M. 

al-Sbavbr.  Baghdad  1386/1967  (includes  valuable 
introd.);  Sarradj,  ed.  R.A.  Nicholson,  London- 

Leidcn  1914,  395-406  and  index;  Bakl^j  ^ark-i 
bi)yai,  ed.  H.  Corbin,  Tehran-Paris  1966,  234-79; 

Adah  al-muluk^  ed.  B.  Radike,  Beirut  1991,  index; 
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AbQ  Nu‘aym,  Hiiya,  Beirut  1387/1967,  x,  366-75; 
Sulamu  TabakdL  ed.  Sbarfba,  Cairo  1372/1953, 
337^4#  Kushayril"  i?miii,  Cairo  1359-1940,  27-8, 
ir.  R.  Gramlich,  Wiesbaden  1989,  index;  Ansa.i^, 
Taha^t,  ed,  Mawia%  Tehran  1362/1983,  448  ffr 
and  index;  HudJwTn,  tr,  Nicholson,  lx>ndon 

1976,  155-6  and  index;  Ta^tihh  Bagiidad,  xiv,  389- 
97;  Ibn  al-OjawiET,  Td/^Es  /hliSi  Beirut  1409/1989, 
4S6-9  and  index;  'At^r,  Tadh^ra^  ed.  Nicholson, 
London-Leiden  1905-7,  ii,  160-82;  Mahmud  b. 
man,  Firdaws^  cd.  F.  Meier,  Leipzig  1948,  112;  Dha- 
habr,  Siv^r,  Beirut  1401-5/1981-5,  xv,  367  IT,;  Ibn 
al-Mulakkin,  Cairo  1393/1973,  204-17, 

499,  506,  509;  Djami,  ed.  Taw^rdlpClr, 

Tehran  1336/1957,  180-83;  L.  Massignon,  La  pas- 
han  d’A£-HalIdj^  Paris  1973,  123*9  and  index; 

E.  Dcrmenghem,  Ahou  BaJer  in  AIEO^  viii 

(1949-50),  233-69.  fF,  Sobieroj) 

Ai .-SHIBLJ.  AaO  14^?  ‘Umar  b.  Isrouc  b.  Ahmad 
al-GhaznawI  al-Dawlatabadf  al-Hindf  al-Hanafi  Siradj 
al-Dm,  celebrated  /akfh,  more  commonly  known 
by  the  nisha  al-HindL 

Bom  in  India  ca,  704/1304-5,  he  studied  Ji^h  in 
Dihll  with  Wa^jih  al-Dm  al-DihlawT  al-Razi,  Shams 
aJ-Din  al-Dulr  al-Kjtatib,  Siradj  al-Din  al-ThakalT  al- 
Dihlawl,  Rukn  aJ-Dfn  al-Bada^unT,  pupils  of  Abu 
M-I^asim  al-Taiiu]slli  (d.  670/1271-2),  and  hadiih  m 
Cairo  with  Ahmad  b,  MansQr  al-Djawharl  and  others. 
Having  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  he  also 
studied,  he  came  to  Egypt  in  ca.  740/1339-40  where 
he  continued  his  studies,  related  traditions  and  held 
several  religious  posts.  He  cultivated  relations  with 
both  ^ulama*  and  mmrd^  and  gained  favour  Sultan 
al-Nl^ir  b.  IJ.aiawun  (748-52/1347-31,  735^62/1354- 
61).  With  the  help  of  the  amir  SarghitmJsh,  Sira^  al- 
Dfn  obtaiived  the  office  of  kddt  ^l-askm  in  758/1357. 
Previously,  the  Ua^afT  chief  judge  {kddl  Y of 
Egypt  l^amSl  al-Dfn  Ibn  al -Turku mSnf  had  appointed 
him  as  his  deputy.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
Sha‘ban  769/March-April  1368,  al-^ibll  replaced  him 
as  HanafT  kddt  ^l-kud&t  and  held  that  office  undl  his 
death  on  7 Ra^ab  773/ 1 4 January  1372.  As  Hanafi 
kadi  he  used  his  influence  vdth  the  Mamiuk 

elite  to  promote  the  status  of  the  HanafT  Judgeship, 
seeking  privileges  previously  attached  only  to  the 
chief  judgeship.  Despite  good  relations  with  members 
of  this  elite,  ^-Sihibli  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  their 
attempts  to  abase  religious  functionaries,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  he  berated  Al^ljay  al-Yusufi,  na^ir  ai-awkaf 
at  the  Ibn  TiilOn  mosque,  who  begrudged  them  an 
increase  in  their  salaries.  He  had  also  Sufi  tendencies; 
in  Mecca  he  associated  with  the  Khidr,  and 

was  later  a follower  of  Ibn  al -Farid  [grPj  (cT  below), 
associating  with  those  §ufTs  inclined  toward  ideas  of 
monism  {al-^u^ya  aHit^dd^a). 

His  best  known  works  are:  1.  aLTaw^th,  a com- 
mentary on  the  Hiddya  of  al-MarghTnani"  (e€  Brockel- 
mann,  F,  466,  no.  24);  2.  a second  commeniary  on 
the  Hiddya  in  syllogisric  Ibim;  3.  ai-^dmil  jt 
dealing  with  jwru\  4-  ^hdai  aLahimm  Jt  at-a^mma 

5.  a commentary  on  the  Badi"^  al  m^dm  ft  usul 
al-Jkk  of  al-Sa*atI  (cf.  Brockclmann,  I\  477,  no.  49, 
2);  6.  a commentary  on  Jt  ’l-usut  of  al- 

l^abb^r  (cf.  Brockclmann,  F,  476-7,  no.  48);  7.  a/- 
^utra  a£-muFtTfii  Jt  Utr^fh  m^td^fuiP  Abt  Hant/hi  8.  Kitdb 
Jt  Jikh  at-khiid/l  9.  a commentary  on  al-^addi  of  al- 
Shaybanf  (cf.  Brockclmann,  F,  178,  no.  11);  10.  an 
unfinished  commentary  on  a£-Qjdmi^  al-kabfr  (identical 
with  the  Afuhhtii^dr  ibid.y  no.  Ill,  preserved 

in  his  autograph;  the  work  b said  to  have  originally 
included  also  al-sa^tr);  IL  a commentary 


on  a/-7a^i>Ta  of  Ibn  al-Farid  (cf.  Brockelmann,  P,  305-6); 

12.  a work  on  Unsawwuf;  13.  a commentary  on  al- 
Mandr  Ji  *i-vLsui  of  al-Nasafi  (cf.  Brockelmann,  IF,  250, 
no.  I,  I);  14.  a commeniary  on  Jt  ^Jaidwd 

of  al-Bulda^ji  (<^T-  Brockelmann,  F,  476,  no.  47,  1); 

15.  al-ami}dT  Ji  "l-radd  *aid  man  ankma  ‘a/a 

%%njtn  iedd^ij  16.  ^Udimt  ^-ndsik  Ji  d-mandstk^ 

17.  a commentary  on  the  A^tda  of  aJ-Tab^'^T  (cf- 
Brockclmann,  F,  181,  no.  7,  7;  where  a ms.  is  quoted); 

18.  al-Lawdmi\Ji  i^arh  Qjam^  (of  al-Subkl; 

cf.  Brockelmann,  IF,  109,  no.  I);  19.  Brockelmann 
finally  gives  a collection  of  his  Jitwds.  On  manuscripts 
of  the  surviving  works  cf.  Brockelmann,  IF,  96,  no.  9, 

Bihlii^graphy-  Brockclmann,  iac*  rtV.,  where  fur- 
ther references  arc  given;  LaknawF,  ahFawd^id  al- 
kahi^a  Jt  tard^im  a/-hanqf^a^  1324,  148-9;  Ibn  Hajar 
al-‘^balanr,  Itibd^  al-gitumr  bi-ankd^  a/-‘u»ir,  Cairo 
1969,  i,  29-30,  and  al-Dumr  al-kdmim  Jt  aydn  al- 
mi  A at-didmitta^  Cairo,  iii,  230;  J.H,  Escovitz,  TTte 
o^ce  oj  qddt  al-quddt  in  Claira  mdft  tke  Bahri  Mamldh^ 

Berlin  1984,  passim.  On  other  individuals  called  aJ- 
including  the  famous  mystic  [v-tf.],  cf.  Sam- 
*anT,  Amdb^  facs.  cd.  329a,  9 ff.;  Vafeut, 
iii,  256;  Brockelmann,  F,  216,  no.  6;  Massignon, 
al-HailMJ  passim;  /j/.,  xv,  121. 

(J.  ScHAGHT- [Linda  S.  Northrup]) 

SHIBLl  NU'MANI  (1857-1914),  leading  Urdu 
writer  of  the  ‘Aligarh  Movement,  was  born 
into  a well-to-do  family  at  Bindul,  in  the  AV.amgafh 
District  of  the  then  United  Provinces. 

Early  in  life  he  became  preoccupied  with  the  HanafT 
law  school,  and  acquired  expertise  in  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu.  Islamic 
history  and  biography,  and  literary  criticism  in  Persian 
and  in  general,  became  his  metiers,  and  he  composed 
poetry  in  both  Persian  and  Urdu,  but  though  super- 
ficially he  seems  to  challenge  comparison  with  that 
other  ‘AlTgafh  polygraph,  Altaf  fj'tsayn  Half  he 

does  not  equal  him  as  a poet.  The  turning  point  in 
his  career  came  in  1882  when  he  first  visited  ‘Aligarh, 
where  his  brother  was  a student.  The  two  influences 
there  were  Sir  Sayyid  Afimad  lihan  [^.p  ] and  his  lib- 
eralism, and  secondly  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Professor 
of  philosophy,  who  introduced  him  to  Western  liter- 
ary criticism.  Sir  Sayyid  appointed  him  lecturer  in 
Persian  and  Arabic.  Aiier  the  latter *s  dealli  in  1898, 

Sbihl^  broke  his  relationship  with  ‘AlTgarh,  havdng 
founded  a rival  National  English  School  in  A*zamgafh. 

He  became  a sort  of  free-lance  scholar  and  author, 
spending  his  time  in  various  places,  such  as  Ka^mlr 
and  Haydarabad,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  trav- 
els ill  Egypt  and  Turkey,  Si^ar~ndma~i  Miyf-S-Rdm-o- 
Stdm\  his  Urdu  prose  style  is  simple  and  dear,  and 
not  overladen  with  English  vocabulary,  as  that  of  Sir 
Sayyid  and  IJalF.  He  died  in  A'zamgafh- 

SbiblT  is  described  by  Saksena  (287)  as  "one  of  the 
most  striDng  personidities  of  his  age,  a versatile  genius 
\sith  a remarkable  career”,  lisdng  a dozen  aspects  of 
his  activities.  Elsewhere  (292),  he  names  about  two 
dozen  of  his  literary  works  in  a rather  confused  man- 
ner, both  incomplete  and  inaccurate.  ShiblT  was  ambi- 
lious,  and  fell  an  urge  to  produce  large-scale  worki^f-COITI 
thus  Muhammad  Sadiq  tells  us  (275)  that  he  planned 
an  encyclopaedia  of  Islamic  history,  combining  VVestem 
and  Oriental  methods,  but  had  to  restrict  himself  to 
a number  of  monographs,  including  al-Fdrdk  (1899), 
a study  of  the  second  caliph  ‘Umar;  al-Qba^B  (1902); 
Sawdnihd  RumI;  and  Stmt  al-J\fakl  (published  posthu- 
mously, completed  by  Sulayman  Nadwl,  1916).  His 
second  major  project,  which  he  almost,  but  not  quite, 
completed,  was  his  critical  history  of  Persian  poetry, 
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of  which  voln  i was  published  in  19€8» 
ii  in  1909',  io  in  19 10^  and  iv  in  1912'  vol.  v was 
published  posthumously  in  19 IS.  It  is  a brilliant  ac- 
count of  Persian  poetry,  which  had  played  so  impor- 
tant a role  in  the  emergence  of  Urdu  poetry. 

Finally,  reference  must  be  made  to  his  Urdu  pen 
elry,  which  he  composed  all  through  his  life;  he  also 
took  part  in  mush^'^tra^  [^.yj  (poetical  contests  and 
celebrations).  Abu  l-Layth  Siddiki  and  a number  of 
collaborators  divided  his  poetry  into  four  stages  in 
an  Urdu  anthology,  Urdu  ni^b  (see  BibL).  They  stress 
that,  as  a poet,  he  was  original,  not  basing  his  poetical 
techniques  on  any  teacher.  The  outstanding  stage  was 
the  Fourth  (1908-14),  which  was  a period  of  turmoil 
in  the  Islamic  world.  In  this  period  he  wrote  both 
political  and  ethical  poetry,  and  some  Islamic  histor- 
ical pK>etiy.  Among  the  most  famous  was  ^tihada^-i 
^awm  (''The  martyrs  of  the  nation^*),  which  commemo- 
rates the  death  of  Muslims  killed  by  British  troops  in 
the  “Cawnpore  incident"*  of  1912  [see  jkAnpvrL 

Bidliography:  ShiblT*s  prose  works  will  be  found 
in  various  editions.  For  a reliable  assessment  of  his 
achievements  and  ideas,  see  Muhammad  Sadiq,  A 
histo^  of  Urdu  iiteratur^y  l.>ondon  1964,  274-85,  and 
see  161-3  for  ShibK’s  £hhir-^Anfs  (dated 

1907),  his  major  critical  work  on  Urdu  literature, 
which  is  Important  for  the  study  of  Urdu  maritiya 
[g.Ei',]*  His  poetry  has  already  been  mentioned;  see 
Abu  *1-Layth  Siddfkf  oUi,  Urdu  Lahore  1 969, 

144-6,  which  includes  the  text  of  ^uhadd^-i-kawm. 
Ram  Bahu  Saksena,  A ^ Urdu  Hieraiitre,  Alla- 

habad 1927,  287-94,  also  contains  useful  informa- 
tion on  it.  (J  A.  Haywood) 

SWFA*!  I^FAHANl,  Hakrm  gharaf  aJ-Din  Hasan, 
Persian  physician  and  poet  of  the  Safawid  p>eriod. 
He  was  bom  in  956/1549  (Gul^Tn-i  Ma*5nr)  or 
966/1558-9  ($afa)  at  Isfahan.  His  mm-de-piume  refers 
to  the  medied  profession,  which  was  a tradition  of 
his  family.  He  was  also  a student  of  speculative  mys- 
ticism, but  be  achieved  his  greatest  fame  as  a poet. 
His  literary  work  consists  of  and  Aa^uiis,  writ- 

ten resprectivcly  in  the  style  of  Baba  Fighnni  and 
Khak^ni  (cf  Rypka,  300),  as  well  as  poems  in  sev- 
eral other  forms,  including  a scries  of  His 

best  known  poem  is  the  didactic  Mamakdan-i 

hakfkaty  written  in  imitation  of  the  Hadtk^  at-hakjkay 
which  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a work  by 
Sanl^l  himself  (Munzawl,  iv,  3286).  Other  works 
in  the  same  form  are  Dida-ji  blddr  or  Diddr-i  biddty 
after  the  model  of  Nizami  *s  ol-osrdr  (cf.  Mun- 

zawf,  iv,  2820;  Ethe,  836;  Bertel’s,  210),  Miht  u mahab- 
baty  on  the  theory  of  love,  completed  in  1021/1612-3 
(cf.  Munzawf,  iv,  3252;  Ate^,  510),  and  a poem,  called 
either  ai-bakrayn  or  Alafla^  ai-anwdr,  based  on 

Khdf^anr’s  Tuhfai  ai-'^Irdkayn  (cf,  Ethe,  835;  Rypka, 
300).  Shif^T  also  left  a sdkf-nSma  (published  by  Guleln- 
i Ma'Sni  in  Tadhkira-yi  tnay-khdtiSy  532-4). 

^ah  "^Abbis  I [q  v*}  held  him  in  high  esteem  and  gave 
him  the  honorary  titles  maiik  wa  mumidz-i 

I ran.  Contemporary  critics  acknowledged  him  as  one 
of  the  best  poets  of  his  rime,  but  at  the  same  time 
feared  his  sharp  and  often  scurrilous  wit.  Apologising 
to  the  ^ih  in  a short  poem,  he  mentioned  satire  as 
an  element  iijdelible  from  his  identity  (maA^ai),  “Just 
as  one  cannot  wash  away  from  amber  the  attraction 
of  straw”  (Iskandar  Beg  Mun^hli  1083)*  According  to 
most  sources,  ^ifa^  died  on  5 Ramadan  1037/9  May 
1628  at  Isfahan  and  was  buried  at  Karbala^- 
Already  during  hb  Hfetime,  a selection  from  his 
poems,  to  the  amount  of  5,000  was  brought  to 

India  fFakhr  ai-Zainanr,  523).  In  1040/1630*1  a com* 


prehensive  collection  of  20,000  biyis  was  assembled 
by  Mlrza  Muhammad  Takl  Hawlatabadf  (cf.  Gulcind 
Ma^anl,  54). 

Bibliography^,  Amln-i  Ahmad-i  RJial,  Hq/i 
Tehran  1340  Si-/ 1961,  ii,  429-30;  M.  Tahir-i  Nas- 
r5badr,  Tadhkira-yi  Mipdbddiy  Tt:hra.n  1317  5A./ 1938. 

211-14;  *Abd  al-NabT  Fafehr  aJ-Zamanl,  Tad^fdra-yi 
Tehran  1340  s£fii./l961,  523-34  (with  a 
biographical  notice  by  Gul^fn-i  Ma^anl  quoting 
Shifa* I *s  contemporaries  Takl  aj-Dln  and 

Takr  aJ-Din  AwhadT);  Iskandar  Beg  Munshi?  Tdn^- 
f ^alam  drdy-i  Abbdsty  Tehran  1334  !£&*/l955,  ii, 

1082-3;  Rida-lfulf  |^an  Hidayat, 

Tehran  1295/1878,  ii,  2U3;  idem,  Riydd  al-^dr^ny 
Tehran  1305/1888,  213-18,  H.  Ethe,  Catalogue  af 
thg  Persian  manuscripis  in  the  Indum  Offke  Library,  i, 

Oxford  1903,  834*6;  Browne,  LHP,  iv,  Cambridge 
1924,  256  ('with  a portrait);  E.E.  Berters,  izbrannlye 
trudt.  i Fuzuliy  Moscow  1 962;  A.  Gulcln-l 

Ma*5nr,  Shabirashuh  dar  ^rir-i  JarSi,  Tehran  1346 
!S4./1967,  54-7;  J.  Rypka,  His^^  of  Iranian  literaturiy 
Dordrecht  1968;  A*  Ate^,  fsianbui  kiitUpkanelermde 
Jarsza  manzum  estrkry  Istanbul  1968,  509-11,  544; 

A,  Munzawl,  Fihrist-i  nushhahd-yi  kh^tttyi  Jdrsty 
Tehran  1350-1  ^./ 1971-3,  iii,  1875,  2381,  iv,  2820, 

3252,  3286;  Dh^  Safa,  Tdn^-i  adabr)ydt  rfcir  Irariy 
v/2,  Tehran  1364  ^VI985,  1075-82  (with  a list 
of  sources).  (JT.P.  de  Bruijn) 

SHIGHNAN  [sec 

SHIH  (a.,  from  Aramaic  jfAa)  is  the  plant  species 
Artemisia,  Composiiae. 

The  word  was  probably  used  by  the  Arabs  as  a 
collective  noun  for  the  some  200  types  of  this  species, 
spread  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  the  temperate 
latitudes.  These  types  occur  as  herbs  and  shrubs,  many 
of  them  being  aromatic.  In  medicine,  the  herb  and 
\t&  ethereal  oil  as  well  as  the  blossoming  buds  and 
their  ethereal  oil  are  used  mainly  as  aromaticum 
amarum,  as  a stomachic,  digestive,  carminative,  chol- 
eretic drug,  and  the  blossoming  buds  also  as  an  anthel- 
minthic. It  was  further  used  as  spice  in  the  kitchen 
and  as  a stimulus  of  appetite.  The  Arab  authors  note 
mainly  the  following  types  of  Artemisia:  1 . ^ih  in  the 
specific  meaning  ot  Artemisia  iudaica  L;  2*  Sdt^n  (olpi- 
q>ov),  probably  A.  rnaritima\  3*  Farkhun,  d,  dracuncsituSy 
tarragon;  4.  A7yj;i/ni,  A.  abrotanum,  southernwood  or 
“Old  maji”;  5.  Birin^dsaf^  A.  vulgaris,  mugwoii,  often 
identified  with  kaysum-y  6.  Afsanttn  or  ^u  the 

wormwood  (absinth),  A.  absinthium;  7.  (?)  A.  arboresoens. 

It  should,  however,  be  realised  that  the  descripi- 
tions  of  plants  hardly  suffice  for  determining  the  types, 
because  nomenclature  and  synonymy  are  so  vague. 

The  most  accurate,  yet  inadequate,  botanical  descrip- 
tion may  be  presented  here  by  way  of  example.  It  is 
found  in  Dioscurides  triumphans  (see  Bibl.)  iii,  107,  under 
the  entry  i^dmdsiyd  (dpretuola),  where  five  types  of 
kay^Htti  are  described:  *'One  of  its  types  has  many 
twigs,  which  come  forth  from  a single  root,  about 
one  yard  long.  Its  leaves  are  attached  to  the  twigs  at 
some  distance  from  one  another,  resemble  those  of 
the  small  type  of  the  anemone  (al-nu'^mdn  [see  maKT^t 
al-nlt'mAn],  are  denticulated  {musharraf}  on  both  sideslf.COm 
and  grow  smaller  and  smaller  the  more  they  arc  found 
near  the  upper  end*  At  the  end  of  each  twig  there 
are  yellow-coloured  blossoms,  round  and  closely  con- 
nected like  a bunch  {^amd^a)  of  heads  of  absinth  (n/aj 
al-qfsantin).  They  vary  in  smell  from  pleasantly  to  repul* 
siveiy,  and  their  taste  is  bitter.  This  type  has  roots 
like  those  of  the  white  hellebore  {ai-thorhak  al-abyad). 

A second  type  ramifies  already  at  the  soil  from  a sin- 
gle root  and  rises  about  one  yard  ...  A third  type 
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buds  three  or  four  twigs  from  one  single  root^  just 
one  yard  long,  to  which  leaves  are  attached  in  the 
same  way  as  they  kte  to  the  blue  stock  {ai-khiri  at- 
uzrak)  * . . A fourtJi  type  grows  in  riverbeds  and  ponds  . , . 
The  fifth  type  has  many  twigs^  rainilying  from  one 
single  root,  just  about  two  yards  long.  Its  leaves  re- 
senrible  those  of  the  olive  tree  white  on  the 

side  turned  towards  the  ground  and  green  on  the  side 
turned  upwards,  but  smaller  than  those  of  the  olive 
tree.,,  [At  the  end:]  The  first  type  is  the  common 
sage  (artdmdsiyd)y  called  in  Spain  fasd^ajurt  (-  a/sanS^n}. 
The  second  is  called  <il-"itdajtkardn^  also  named  “the 
fox’s  basilicum"^  (rajfhdrt  the  third  is  "the 

golden  one”  {al-?nudiiahhiib},  the  fourili  is  called  in  Ro- 
mance yurt^n  {Juncm).  The  fifdi  and  last  one  is  called 
Jumbirui  (Romance  Jior  de  pena)^  also  “olive  of  the  cas- 
tles” tihhuiun)  and  adru^iya  (djiflpooia),  of 

which  ai-nmdtMab  is  a type”.  Vox  the  coinplcte  text 
and  the  explanation  of  the  terms,  see  Diascundes  tri- 
umphatts,  !&£.  cii.  The  first  type,  with  many  twigs  and 
a pungent  odour,  is  probably  Ar  arbffrescens  L.  The 
fourth  type,  with  one  twig,  which  grows  in  inland 
water,  could  be  A.  iomptstris.  For  one  of  the  other 
types  the  widespread  is  probably  to  be  taken 

into  account.  As  one  can  see,  the  description  of  the 
types  mentioned  follows  a rather  fixed  scheme:  out- 
ward appearance,  twigs,  roots,  leaves,  blossoms,  then 
taste  and  odour. 

The  Arab  authors  give  many  details  about  the  med- 
icinal use  of  siiih.  It  resembles  absinth,  but  does  not 
have  the  latter's  astringent  power.  Taken  with  tice 
and  honey,  it  kills  intestinal  worms.  The  Artemisia 
from  the  mountains  is  bitter,  divides 

and  dissolves  flatulence  and  is  less  astringent  than 
absinth.  Its  ashes,  taken  with  almond  oil,  are  good 
for  loss  of  hair  (da^  It  makes  the  itch  dis- 

appear {al-ukh),  is  good  for  laboured  breathing  and 
aids  urination  and  meristruation. 

Bibliography:  I.  Low,  Die  Plata  derJiMien^  i,  1928, 
381-7;  H.A.  Hoppe,  Lkogmkundt'^ , i,  1975,  119-26. 
Numerous  source  references  in  A.  Dietrich,  Dioscu- 
rides  triimphatis^  Gottingen  1988,  iii,  2+,  25,  26,  107; 
idem,  Ike  DioscurideR-Erkldrung  des  Ihn  alBaytdr^  Got- 
tingen 1991,  iii,  23,  24,  25,  108. 

(A.  Dietrich) 

SHIHAB.  BaistC,  a dynasty  of  amirs  who  held  the 
lax-farm  or  iUi^dm  of  ihe  Lebanon  mountain 

districts  of  the  sani^ak  of  Sidon-Beirut,  and  later  also 
those  of  the  wildyat  of  Tripoli,  from  1697  undl  1841. 

The  Baiiu  Shih^b  were  ^ ready  the  recognised  chief- 
tains {muknddamSji)  of  WadT  al-Taym,  a valley  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  at  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  conquest 
of  Syria  {922/1516}.  Their  involvement  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Lebanon  resulted  from  their  alliance  and  inter- 
marriage with  the  Banu  Ma'n  the  paramount 

Dnize  chiefs  of  the  Shuf  region,  who  held  the 

iltizdm  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Beirut-Sidon  al- 
most continuously  from  ta,  998/1590  until  1 108/1697. 
When  the  Ma*nid  line  died  out,  this  iitizdm  was 
transferred  by  the  Ottomans  to  their  Banu  Shihab 
relatives,  allegedly  with  local  consent  (1108/1697). 
Subsequendy  (1124/1712),  the  Banu  Shihab  fixed  the 
organ  isadon  of  the  territory  assigned  to  them  in  fis- 
cal units  called  mukdia^dt^  assigning  the  administration 
of  each  unit  to  the  strongest  family  of  ma^dyikh  among 
the  local  Druzes  or  Maronites. 

As  newcomers  to  the  rjcbanon,  the  Banu  Shihab. 
who  were  Sunni  Muslims,  faced  strong  opposition 
among  the  Druzes  of  the  country  from  the  very  start. 
But  the  Druzes  were  further  alienated  by  the  consist 
tent  Shihabf  support  for  the  Christian  Maronites,  This 


alienation  worsened  as  leading  ^ihabf  atmrs  began 
to  convert  to  Christianity  and  become  Maronites,  a 
process  starring  in  the  latter  decades  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  subsequent  alUance  of  the  Banu  Shihab 
with  Muhammad  *Ali  Pa^a  [^.f.])  and  their  collab- 
oration with  the  Egyptian  occupation  of  Syria  (1832- 
40),  set  them  on  the  collision  course  with  the  Ottomans 
which  was  the  direct  cause  of  their  downfall. 

The  Banu  ^ihab  survive  today  in  two  branches, 
one  Maronite,  the  odter  Sunni  Muslim.  A member 
of  the  Maronite  branch.  General  Fu’Sd  ^ih^,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Lebanese  Republic  for  the 
period  1958-64. 

BibiiogTaphy:  Sec  that  to  bamTr  ^ihab  n;  also 
Adel  Ismail,  Histoire  du  IJbati  da  XVIF  stkle  d nos 
JourSf  i,  Paris  1965,  iv,  Beirut  1958;  K.S.  Salibi,  The 
motlem  history  of  Dbanoti,  London  1965,  chs.  I-III. 

(K.S,  Saijbi) 

SHIHAB  al-DAWLA  [see  mawoOo  u.  mas^Cd]* 

SHIHAB  Ai.-DlN  [see  muhammati  b.  s;^]. 

SHIHAB  ae^DIN  AHMAD  B.  MA^JID  [see  ibn 
ma^id]. 

^IHAB  al-DIN  DAWLATABADi  [see  al- 

UAWIATABAOT]  . 

SHIHAB  al-DIN  al-HTJSAYNI,  Shah,  a Nizarl 
Isma'TlI  dignitary  and  author  of  the  13th/ 19th 
Century,  ^ihab  al-Dln,  also  called  t^alll  All^,  was 
born  around  1268/1851-2,  probably  in  *Irak;  he  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Aka  'AJf  §bah,  Agl^S  Ki^an  II 
(d.  1302/1885),  die  forty-seventh  imam  of  the  Nizari 
Isma'Tlfs,  and  the  elder  half-brother  of  Sultan  Muh- 
ammad Shah,  Agha  Eban  HI  (1294-1376/1877-1957), 
the  forty-eighth  Nizarl  imam,  ^ihab  al-Dln  spent  the 
gi eater  part  of  his  life  in  Bombay  and  Poona,  where 
he  died  in  Safar  1 3 Q2/ December  1884,  being  even- 
tually buried  in  the  family  mausoleum  at  Nadjaf, 

^ihab  al-Din  Shah  was  a learned  member  of  the 
Agha  Kh^s’  family;  he  was  also  regarded  as  one  of 
the  pfrs  or  hu^^as  of  the  Nizait  Isina'^IlTs,  particularly 
by  the  Nizarl  Khodjas  (see  Muhammad  b.  Zayn 
al-* Abidin  Fida*!  lyiurasani,  ^tdb~i  Hiddyat  al-mu'^mmin 
ai~tdiibm^  cd.  A. A.  Semenov,  Moscow  1 959,  1 78-9; 

W.  Ivanow,  Ismaiiiiicay  in  Memoirs  ^ the  Asiatic  Socie^ 
of  Bengal,  viii  [1922],  66-7).  ^ihSb  al-Din  composed 
a few  treatises  in  Persian  dealing  particularly  with  the 
ethical  and  mystical  aspects  of  the  Nizarl  Isma^Tli  doc- 
trines. His  works,  preserved  in  India  and  Central  Asia, 
in  fact  represent  the  earliest  examples  of  a literary 
revival,  initiated  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 3th/  1 9th 
century  and  utilising  the  Persian  language,  in  the  life 
of  the  NizarT  Isma'ilf  community.  His  writings  include 
the  HhH^bdt-i  (ed.  H.  Udj^r,  Ismaili  Society 

series  A,  no.  14,  Bombay  1963)  and  the  unfinished 
Risdh  dar  h^^kat-i  din  (ed.  and  tr.  VV.  Ivanow,  Islamic 
Research  Assocarion  series,  no.  3,  Bombay  1933).  l.atcr 
editions  and  EngUsh  translations,  by  W.  Ivanow,  of 
his  Risdla  were  published  in  1947,  1955  and  1956  in 
the  series  of  publications  of  the  Ismaili  Society  of 
Bombay;  this  work  has  also  been  translated  into  Arabic, 

Urdu  and  Gudjaratf  (see  ^ihab  al-Dm  ^ah  al- 
HusaynT,  True  meaning  of  ttligian.,  tr.  W.  Ivanow^  Bombay 

1956,  Preface).  realpatiaar.coiTi 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  the  works  cited 
in  the  ardcle):  Ivanow,  Ismaili  htercUure.  A biblic^aph- 
ital  sutv^,  Tehran  1963,  149-50;  A.  Beithels  and 
M.  Baqoev,  Alphabetk  catahgye  of  m<muscripis  found 
1959-1963  expedition  m G&mo-Badakhshan  Au^nornous 
Hegfon,  Moscow  1967,  51,  59-60;  I.K.  Poona wala, 
Biobiblii^apl^  af  Istnd^iti  iiterature^  MaHbu,  Calif.  1977, 

283-4;  F.  Daftary,  The  Ismd^t^s,  theiT  history  and  doctri- 
nes., Cambridge  1990,  439,  518,  (F.  Daftary) 
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SHIHAB  al-DIN  al^^^RAFI,  Abu  3-*Abbas 
Ahmad  b.  ,Abi  l-*Ala*  Idris  b.  'Abd  al-Rahman  b. 
■Abd  Allah  ifc  Yallni  (626-84/1228-85),  MalikI  jurist 

and  legal  theoretician  from  the  North  African 
Berber  tribe  of  the  §aiiha^aK  He  apparently  grew  up 
in  aJ-Karafa  in  Old  Cairo,  whence  his  sobriquet  of 
aJ-KarSR  Later^  he  came  to  head  the  MalikI  school 
of  Cairo  and  to  occupy  the  MalikI  professorship  at 
the  famous  $alibiyya  mwhusa.  He  also  held  a profes- 
sorship at  the  MalikT-Shafi^I  Taybarsiyya  college  and 
presided  over  a haika  at  the  Cairo  Friday  mosque- 
He  was  probably  the  greatest  M^ki  legal  theoreti- 
cian of  7th/ i3th-century  Egypt,  As  such,  many  schol- 
ars, Mabkl  and  non-Malikl  alike,  travelled  from  Syria 
and  North  Africa  to  study  li^ui  with  him.  His 

six- volume  opus  on  MalikI  law,  iii-Dhakhim.  testifies 
to  his  mastery  of  the  positive  branches  as  well. 

None  of  this  would  be  enough,  however,  to  induce 
him  into  accepting  a position  as  judge, 

Tn  addition  to  his  legal  activities,  al-Karlff  also  had 
a hand  in  several  other  disciplines.  His  ahhtibmT  Jtmd 
iudriktihu  al-absar^  for  example,  was  a response  to  some 
qucstion-s  on  ophihamology  and  astronomy  from  Fre- 
derick II  of  Sicily.  His  al-A^wibii 

ai-ja^ka  (cited  by  Brockelmanii  as  al-^iurba  al-jabhk^ 
al-milla  al-kdjira  and  hailed  as  “the  greatest 
apologetic  achievement  in  Islam”,  S I,  665)  includes 
actual  citations  from  the  Hebrew'  Bible  (in  Arabic 
script).  In  theology  he  followed  the  school  of  al-A^'aiT, 
Though  a committed  rationalist,  however,  he  was  far 
from  extreme  in  his  judgments  of  non-Asfc'^ans,  includ- 
ing Han  balls  and  other  traditionalists,  even  so-called 
As  for  Sufism,  he  appears  to  have  had  little 
interest  in  it. 

Among  al-JS-arafT^s  most  important  teachers  wa^^  the 
redoubtable  ^afi*!  Jurist  *Abd  a!-*Azrz  (better  known 
as  'Izz  al-Dln)  b.  ‘Abd  al-Salam  (d.  660/1262),  who 
deeply  influenced  him  but  whose  eflecrive  endorse- 
ment (in  ^afi‘I-dominated  Cairo)  of  the  notion  that 
might  made  right  would  uldmately  become  al-Karaii*s 
bite  noke.  In  attempting  to  come  to  terms  with  this 
problem,  al’J|Car^  introduces  a rather  sophisticated 
doctrine  of  iaklfd  and  looks  to  the  Frtakhhab  as  the 
chief  means  of  protecting  minority  views  from  being 
overridden  by  associated  with  state  power.  This 

is  most  clearly  reflected  in  one  of  hU  most  important 
works,  the  Kitdb  al-Ihkdrn  Jt  tesnyiz  ol-Jhldwd  ‘an  al- 
ahkdm  al-kSdl  wa  H-imdm^  which  also  in^ 

eludes  an  important  discussion  on  the  limits  of  law- 
Of  the  many  other  works  he  composed,  mention 
should  be  made  of  A!  al-Futuk  (al^  known  as  Anwar 
al-buTuk  Jl  anwa""  al-Jur^\  on  or  legal  precepts, 

di-uful  Jl  Him  a commentary  on  Fakhr 

al-Din  al-RSzT*s  ai-Mah.iuk  on  ttsul  al-Jikk^  of  which  he 
also  composed  an  abridgment.  Shark  tankik  ed-JksuL 
BihliogTaphyv  l^rafT,  al-A^iwiba  al-Jajskk^y  Cairo 
1407/1987,  236,  139;  al-FurUk^  4 vols.,  Beirut  n-d.; 
al-%d  d-man^iim  fi  wa  ms.  Cairo 

no.  16724;  A!  al-lhkdm^  Aleppo  1387/1967;  ^arh 
al-fiL}fki^  Cairo  1393/1973;  Ibn  Farhun,  a/- 
Dihadk,  62-6;  SafadT,  H/q/i,  vi,  233-4;  MaMiluf, 
Sha^arat  ai-n^r  188-9;  Suytitl,  Husn  at- 

muhddata^  i,  3 1 6;  MakrizT,  al-Alukaffa  al-ketbir^  i,  608, 
iii,'  763,  v,  571-2;  ^allfa,  Ao^/,  ed. 

Istanbul,  ii,  135,  1615-16;  Brockdmann,  S I,  665, 

(S.A.  Jackson) 

SHIH-^  ISFAHAN!,  the  pen-name  of  Mlrza 
Nasr  Allah,  a prominent  Persian  poet  of  the 
Ka^ar  period,  /ikif.  in  the  19th  century. 

According  to  a reference  in  J^ygdn  by  Mlr^a 

THhir  Isfahan?  ^j‘rT,  it  may  be  assumed  that  ^ihab 


was  bom  during  the  twenties  of  the  19th  century.  His 
birthplace  was  Simlrum,  a small  town  in  the  Isfahan 
district.  His  family  had  a long  history  of  supplying 
military  judges  to  the  government  from  among  iLs 
members.  Sijihab,  however,  devoted  himself  from  the 
beginning  to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  had  an  incli- 
nation towards  writing  poetry.  In  1254/1838-9  he 
went  to  Tehran,  where  he  was  engaged  in  literary 
activity  for  several  years  before  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  Muhammad  Shah  (r,  1250-64/1834-48).  The 
latter  admired  Shihab^s  work,  and  honoured  him  even- 
tually with  the  title  of  Ta^  aI-Shu*ara*.  Shihab’s  clos- 
est patron  was  Ha^dJi^  MlrzS  AkSsI,  prime  minister 
of  Muhammad  ^3-h,  from  whom  he  received  many 
favours.  The  poet*s  fortunes  continued  to  prosper  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Muhammad  successor,  Na^ir 

al-Dln  Shah  (1264*1 3 1 3/ 1848-'96).  Besides  writing 
poems,  which  brought  him  financial  rewards,  he  was 
ofTtciaJly  assigned  the  task  of  organising  mourning 
assemblies  commemorating  the  death  of  Husayn. 
Towards  the  later  part  of  his  life  he  retired  to  Isfahan, 
where  he  died  in  1291/1874-5- 

^ihlb^s  chief  field  of  poetic  exercise  seems  to  have 
been  the  panegyric,  in  which  he  reportedly  wielded 
a fluent  pen  and  could  compose  lengthy  ka^Jdt^  within 
a short  time-  A critical  remark  by  DFw3.n  BegT  (ii, 

889)  regarding  his  poetic  style  confirms  the  view  that 
he  was  fond  of  grandiloquence,  allusions  and  meta- 
phors. The  Sipahi^^r  library  in  Tehran  owns  a man- 
uscript copy  of  his  ikwdn  containing  a collection  of 
ka^ida&  and  comprising  some  8,000  couplets. 

Bibiiagraphy  : Hhnst-i  Mtdbj^dna-yi  Madrasayi  Ak- 
yi  Sipahsdtar^  ii,  Tehran  1316-18/1937-9,  619-20; 

S ayyid  Ahmad  DTwan  Be  gl  Shlrazl.  Hadtkat  a/- 
ed.  ‘Abd  al-Husayn  NawaT,  Tehran  1365/ 

1986,  ii  (also  contains  an  extract  From  Gan^-i 
didygatty  supplied  by  the  editor);  Rida-kull  Khan 
Hidayat,  Aia^rtm^  cd.  Maz^hir  Mu?afT5, 

Tehran  1339/1960,  ii/1;  Muhammad  ‘All  Tabrlzl 
(Mudarris),  Rt^hdtiai  al-adab,  TabrFz  (?)  1328/1949, 
ii;  Dihkhuda.  Lui^al-ndma^  s.v.  Td^  al-^uWd^\  Yahya 
Aryaiipur,  Az  $<ibd  id  Mirm,  Tehran  1350/1971,  t; 
Wizarat-i  Farhang  u Irshad-t  IslamI,  J^dm-dwardn-i 
Jhriumg-i  Irdn^  Tehran  1988  (?). 

(Munibur  Rahman) 

SHIHAB  TURSHfZi.  the  pen-name  of  the 
Persian  poet  MlrzS  ‘Abd  Allah  Khan,  b.  probably 
ffl.  1167/1753  (Bahar,  Armaghdn,  >du/l,  37),  d-  1215/ 

1800-1. 

He  started  his  poetic  career  in  his  home  towm  of 
Tur^rz  in  Khurasan,  but  left  it  in  1189/1775-6  for 
Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Karfm  KBan  Zand  His 

ambition  took  him  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
suitable  patronage.  Finally,  in  1 203/ 1 788-9,  he  entered 
the  service  of  Shahzada  Mahmud  Durrani  b.  TTmur 
the  Afghan  governor  of  Harat  (who  subsequently 
became  ruler  of  Afghanistan);  Shahzada  Mahmud  had 
employed  the  poet’s  father,  Habib  Allah  TurshIzI,  for 
thirty  years  (see  ^ihab's  verses  quoted  in  Buzurg- 
niya’s  article  published  in  Armt^Sn,  vi/9,  557)*  Shihafa 
remained  vrith  his  patron  for  some  nine  yeans,  becom- 
ing his  poet-laureate  and  chief  astronomer^ as  well  aJill"-COI^ 
attaining  the  rank  of  Khan.  Their  association  came 
to  an  end  with  ^ahzada  Mahmud  losing  the  gover- 
norship of  Harat  in  1212/1797-8  in  an  internal  power 
struggle-  Thereupon,  ^ihab  retired  to  Turbat-i  Hay- 
dariyya  where  he  died  not  long  afterwards. 

Apart  irom  poetry,  ^iHab  was  also  skilled  in  other 
fields  such  as  astronomy,  painting,  the  art  of  making 
pen-boxes  and  calligraphy.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral poetical  works  which  included  KhtijsTant  wa  Sh  inn 
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(Dutrat  Tusuf  u Bahram-ridma  arid 

a piece  dealing  with  astronomy.  Some 
of  his  writings! tfvhich  oErmaincd  incomplete  were  a 
Td^AiVa/  and  a Murdd-ri^ma,  the  Jast-nanned 

being  an  account  of  the  events  and  affaii^  during  the 
reign  of  ^AlJ  Mur5d  Khan  Zand,  who  ruled  Isfahan 
1193-9/1779-85.  In  1206/1791*2  Shlhab,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  compiled  a dfwdn  of  his  verse ^ 
at  the  instance  of  his  patron.  His  total  output  has 
been  estimated  at  20,000  verses  Ddm,  213), 

but  the  copies  of  his  collected  poems  found  in  Persia 
are  said  to  contain  between  3,000  and  10,000  verses 
only  (Taft|i^-t  tad^A^aha-yi  Farsi ^ 303), 

^ihab  was  a prominent  poet  of  the  period  of  lit* 
craiy  “return^"  which  marked  the  end  of 

the  influence  ^^f  the  Indian  style  {sahk-i  Hindi  in 

Persian  poetry,  and  the  revival  of  earlier  indigenous 
models.  His  speciality  was  the  kasida^  in  which  he  imi- 
tated the  examples  of  early  masters  like  Anwarf  and 
Kh^^r.  The  main  figures  in  whrjsc  praise  he  com- 
posed his  poems  were  KarTm  Kit5n  and  ""All  Murad 
Khln  Zajid;  ^ahzSda  Mahmud  Durranf,  who  was 
bis  chief  patron;  and  Fatli  *Alr  ^ah 

Another  disdnguishing  featuie  of  Sh'hab’s  literary 
activity  was  his  satirical  verse,  directed  against  fellow- 
poets,  certain  tribes  and  clans,  as  well  as  against  such 
places  as  ^rrSz,  Yazd,  Tehran,  Slst^  and  Ka^an. 
In  the  g/pszal^  his  individuality  of  style  found  expres- 
sion in  the  choice  of  rhymes  which  differed  from  those 
employed  by  such  established  writers  as  Sa'dr 

and  Hafiz. 

Bibii&graphj:  Rieu,  Catahgue  (Suppiement),  nris. 
352,  353;  FiJirist-i  kuitibd  KitdbkA^nayi  vWh^- 

iis-i  Mim,  Tehran  1318-21/1939-42,  hi, 

322-3,  704-6;  ‘Abd  aJ-Razz5ls  DunbalT  “Maftun”, 
.Nigdiistdn-j  Ddrd^  ed.  Khayyampur,  Tabriz  1342/ 
1963,  i;  Rida-kulT  lOian  Hidayat,  MaiC^ma"  ai^fusa/i^\ 
ed.  Mazahir  Musafl^,  Tehran  1340/1961,  ii/2; 
idem,  Riydd  ai-^d^Jtn^  Tehran  1344/1965;  Sayyid 
Ahmad  Dlwan  Begi,  ai-^i/ard^t  *^d.  ‘Abd 

al-Hu-^^yti  NawaT,  Tehran  1365/1986,  ii;  Muham- 
mad ‘Air  Mu* alii m Hablbabadl,  Afakdrim 
Isfahan  1362/1983,  i-ii;  Muhammad  *A]f  TabrTzF 
(Mudarris),  Rayfydnai  al-adab^  Tabriz  (?)  1328/1949, 
ii ; Ism  a'^rl  Pa^  a a I-  Baghd  adl  Hadij^at  aZ-'a  r^n , 
Istanbul  1951;  J.  Rypka  et  aiii^  Histojy  of  Iranian  Ht- 
eratuTe^  Dordrecht  1968;  Ahmad  Gulc^Tn  Ma*ani, 
7iJr7iZl-i  tadhkirahd-yi  F^rsi^  Tehran  1363/1984,  i; 
*Abd  al-Rafr*  HaJqlott  (Rail*),  Farhoi^-i 
^bdn-i  Fdril^  Tehran  1368/1989;  'All  Buzurg-niya 
(8adr  al-Tudi^ijar  IQiurasanI),  in  Arm^dn^  vi/9; 
Muhammad  Talp  Bahar  (MalOc  al-^u*ara^,  in  ibid., 
xiii/l-3;  Muhit  Tabataba*!,  in  ibid.,  jdii/4-6;  Mu- 
hammad Kahramaji,  in  Ajanda,  ix/6. 

(MuNtBuR  Rahman) 

SHIIJNA  (A),  an  administrative-military 
term  in  the  mediaeval  eastern  Islamic  world. 

From  the  end  of  the  3rd/9th  century,  the  tcmi, 
which  in  a general  sense  meant  a body  of  armed 
men,  sufficing  for  the  guarding  ai^id  ccmtrol  of  a town 
or  district  on  the  pan  of  the  sultan,  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  shtiria  (Tyan, 

Uorganisati^n  Judkair^  m p^s  d^hhm,  Paris  1938-43,  ii, 
366j  n.  5).  As  the  destgitadon  for  a military  gover- 
nor of  a town  or  province,  the  term  ^i^na  belongs 
primarily  to  the  period  of  the  Great  Sal^iulcs,  though 
Abu  'l-Fadi  Bayhaki  (writing  in  450-1/1058-9)  uses 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  the  commander  of  a body 
of  armed  men  in  charge  of  a town  or  district  on 
behalf  of  the  sultan  {TdnUi-i  Br^kaki,  ed.  *Alf  Akltar 
Fayy-ad,  Ma^had  1350/1971,  22,  23,  24)  and  his 


office  as  {ibid.,  9,  lt>,  25,  26,  cf.  also  Doerfer, 

iii,  32D-1).  The  term  is  found  throughout  the  11- 
Khanate  and  survives  into  the  period  of  the  Turkoman 
dynasties  of  the  Kara  Koyunlu  and  the  Ak  I5.oyunlu 
Thereafter,  it  disappears  except  in  a deljased 
sense  in  some  provincial  districts,  being  superseded  by 
the  term  ddrU^a  [(/.tf.j.  The  didtna  belonged  to  the 
military  classes  and  officials  of  the  ‘iij/  jurisdiedon. 

The  authority  which  he  held  was,  like  that  of  other 
officials,  essen dally  delegated  authority. 

Nizam  al-Mulk  appears  to  have  regarded  the 

terms  mukta\  and  stikna  as  broadly  synonymous 

{S^sat-ndma,  cd.  Schefer,  28).  There  are  cases  of  the 
same  individual  being  referred  to  variously  as 
wdti  and  mukta\  The  amir  'Abbas  (d.  541/1146-7)  is 
called  of  Ray  by  Ibn  al-^awzl  {Muntazdm, 

X,  102)  and  imti  of  Ray  by  Awliya’  Allah  Amull 
{Tdnkik-i  Rujdn,  ed.  M.  Sotoodeh,  Tehran  1348/1969, 

126),  'Imad  al-Dawla  wa  "1-Dfn  Kuma^  (d.  548/ 

1 1 53-4),  who  succeeded  his  father  'Ala^  ai-Dm  Abu 
Bakr  Kuma^j  and  his  grandfather  'Im^  al-Dln  Ku- 
mt!^  in  the  governorate  {aydiai)  and  office  of  ^ihna 
of  Balkh  (Muntadjab  al-Dln  Badi'  al-Katih  al-Dju- 
waynT,  ^Atahat  ai-kataba,  ed.  ‘Abbas  Ikbal,  Tehran 
1329/1951,  76,  77),  is  called  muktd^  of  Balkh  by  Ibn 
al-Athir  (xi,  116),  whereas  Rawandl  states  that  he  was 
wd^  of  Balkh  and  then  made  of  the  Ghuzz 

[Rdhat  al'^udur^  ed.  Muhammad  Ikb^,  Leiden-London 
1921,  177-8;  see  also  l.ambton,  77r^  administraimn  af 
Sanjar's  empirf  as  Ulustraied  in  the  ‘Atabat  al-kataha,  in 
BSOiFS;  XX  [1957J,  38Cb3,  repn  in  eadem,  and 

praeiice  in  medkval  Persian  ^vemment^  Variorum,  London 
1980,  and  eadem,  ch.  “The  internal  structure  of  the 
Saljuq  empire**,  in  Cdmb.  hist  Iran,  v,  244-5,  repr.  in 
Tkeajy  and  ptaetke  in  medieval  Persian  government). 

Generally  speaking,  the  stdina  was  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  town,  or  the  town  and  district,  to  which 
he  was  appointed.  His  functions  were  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  trrder,  security  on  the  roads  and  the 
suppression  of  bandits  and  robbers  (cf.  the  document 
in  the  Atabat  al~kmaba,  61,  for  Sayf  al-Dln  Yurunku^ 
as  stihna  of  Djuwayn,  a document  in  the  Afukhtar&t  min 
at-rasd^il,  ed.  Ira^  Afdiajr,  1355/1976-7,  264,  and  a 
draft  diploma  for  the  office  of  stihrui  in  the  Dastur-i 
dsbln  of  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Khalik  al-MayhanI,  ed. 

Adnan  Erzi,  Ankara  1962,  113-14;  and  sec  H.  Horst, 

Die  StaaLvetwakung  der  Grosse^ifen  md  H^razynsdks,  Wies- 
baden 1964,  93-6).  He  presided  over  a diwdn  to  which* 
presumably,  cases  concerning  public  order  were  re- 
ferred, and  he  apparently  had  at  his  disposal  a body 
of  men  to  enable  him  to  apprehend  evil-doers  and 
to  execute  such  orders  as  might  issue  from  his  diwan. 

He  may  also  in  some  cases  have  executed  the  decrees 
of  the  kddV^  office.  He  did  not  have  power  to  appoint 
officials  other  than  those  in  his  own  dlwan  [which  dif- 
ferentiated him  from  a w&ti  or  governor).  He  was 
paid  by  dues  (mriim,  mar  sum)  collected  from  the  local 
population  and  levied  according  to  custom  (the  rate 
is  not  stated  in  the  sources). 

As  weU  as  of  towns,  there  were  also  diihnas 

of  tribal  groups.  In  the  case  of  BalJshi  the  two  offices 
were  held  by  the  same  person,  but  this  was  not  always  ||-  Qom 
so  (cf.  the  document  in  the  ^Atabat  al-kniaba,  80-3*  for 
the  appointment  of  Inane  Bilge  Ulugjh  Djandar  as 
of  the  Turkomans  of  Guigan,  and  an  undated 
document  in  the  Mi^tdrat  min  al-rmdHl,  263-4,  for 
the  appointment  of  a diihna  of  the  Ata^  (?)  Turks  of 
‘Irak  and  Kurdist^i). 

The  ^Ana  of  Bagdad  in  the  Saidjuk  period  held 
a special  position,  in  that  he  was  not  only  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  town,  but  also  the  representative, 
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as  it  were,  of  the  sultan  vis-a-vis  the  caliph. 

Under  the  SaldiCi^  of  Rum,  the  ^ikna  appears  to 
have  been  the  military  governor  of  a town  or  the 
head  of  the  garrison  of  a town  {GL  Cahen,  La  Turquie 
pti-Otmnane^  Istanbul-Paris  1988,  190), 

In  the  sources  for  the  Mongol  invasions  and  the 
11 -Khanate,  there  is  a lack  of  precision  in  the  use  of 
the  temn  ^ihna.  It  is  used  at  times  synonymously  with 
didru^a  {ddriighait)  and  (D.O.  Moi^n, 

H^o  ran  ihe  Mangal  ttnpirg?^  in  JRAS  [1982J,  129,  and 
see  Lambton,  Motigol  Jiscal  administraHon  in  Persia,  in  SI, 
hdv  [1986],  SO  n,  2),  By  the  reign  of  Qhazan  {694- 
703/1296-1304  [q.v.]}  the  jfiiftiTd  and  iras^dk  were  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  and  from  the  commander 
of  the  citadel  of  a town  (sec  below).  However,  in.  a 
document  for  the  appointment  of  a in  the  Vastur 

aP&dtib  of  Muhammad  b.  Hindugbah  NakhdjawatiL 
ed.  A. A,  Ali-zade,  ii,  Moscow  1976,  36,  and 

bas^dkt  appear  to  be  used  synonymously. 

The  importance  of  the  varied;  some,  like  stil- 

fdns  and  maliAs,  received  large  pqyzas  when  their  ap- 
pointment was  registered;  others,  who  were  of  lesser 
rank,  and  medium  maUks  {Tnalikan-i  mutawassd)  smaller 
payza^  (Ra^ld  al-Dln,  Tarf^-i  mubdrak-i  gpdzdni,  ed. 

K,  Jahn,  London  1940,  295), 

According  to  Djuwaynl  (i,  96,  tr.  Boyle,  i,  122), 
Cingiz  KJb^n  appointed  a group  of  persons  to  the 
office  of  in  Samarkand  after  its  conquest.  Yeme 

and  Subetey,  as  they  pursued  Dlalal  aJ-Din  Muham- 
mad ^“"Sra^mr  through  Khurasan,  left  in  the 

towns  through  which  they  passed  with  an  al-Usn^a 
as  a sign  of  the  surrender  of  the  population  {ibid,  i, 
177;  also  113,  116,  120,  121,  136-7).  When  Abu  Bakr 
Sa'd  b,  Zangi,  the  ruler  of  sent  his  brother  Ta- 
hamtam  to  Ogedey  with  his  submission,  tribute  was 
laid  on  the  province  and  a Mongol  ^ikna  appointed 
(Wa^^af,  Tdnth,  ed,  M.M.  IsfahlnT,  lith.  Bombay 
1269/1862-3,  B.  Spuler,  EHe  MongQkn  in  /ra7i\  Leiden 
1985,  117-18).  In  650/1252-3  Mcngu-Ka^ait  appointed 
governors  {hdkimdn),  ^£4ni?s  and  scribes  to  assess  the 
taxes  and  to  number  the  population  (Djuwaynl,  iii, 
72*3,  tr.  ii,  596).  As  the  conquests  proceeded  and  the 
Mongols  established  an  admimstradon,  were 

appointed  over  towns  and  districts  (Spuler,  op,  cit., 
284-5), 

As  in  the  Saldjuk  period,  the  diib^  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  customary  law.  There  is, 
however,  sLjarl^  for  the  appointment  of  issued 

by  in  which  it  is  stated  that  maUks, 

bitikciydn,  'AlawTs  and  "^utamd^  were  to  assemble 

in  the  Friday  mosque  in  the  ^wdn  al-m^Udli^a  to  hear 
cases  between  Mongols,  or  between  Mongols  and  Mus- 
lims, and  other  cases  which  were  difficult  to  decide, 
and  to  settle  them  according  to  the  (Ra^id 

al-Dm,  op.  dL,  219),  but  this  probably  merely  reflects 
Ghazan*s  policy  to  convert  the  ll-Khanate  into  an 
Islamic  state.  Clearly,  the  aedrities  were  con- 

ducted mainly  according  to  customary  law.  A dctcu- 
ment  for  a certain  ^ayisb  Dorsun  as  diihna  of 
such-and-such  a province  {wildyai),  which  instructs  him 
to  investigate  thoroughly  affairs  and  to  decide 

them  according  to  justice  and  the  yasab  {Dast^r  at-  ^ 
kdtib,  ii,  37),  most  probably  reflects  general  practice,  a 
Another  document  in  the  same  collection,  concerning 
the  complaint  of  the  people  of  Salmas  [y.p.]  against 
the  extortion  of  their  ^ihna,  states  that  the  latter  had 
been  dismissed  and  his  successor  ordered  to  setde 
aifalrs  justly  according  to  the  rule  of  the  yasa^y  The 
people  were  to  refer  yarghu^J  matters  to  him  {ibid., 
38-9).  It  would  seem  from  the  document  that  cases 
were  submitted  by  the  iiiihna  to  the  yargpa  {ibid.,  39). 


A letter  to  a kddt  in  the  Dastur  al-hdtib  forbids  yar- 
^udiydn,  dkibnagdn  and  others  from  interfering  in 
affairs  (i/2,  Moscow  1971,  455)*  Ghazan’s  yarti^k  on 
the  unification  of  weights  and  measures  was  addressed 
to  malik%  bi^d^ydn  and  others  (RaghTd  al- 

Dtn,  1^.  dt.y  267);  this  implies  that  these  matters  were 
within  the  purview  of  the  ^ihna*  Under  the 

dlihna  also  appears  to  have  been  concerned  with  the 
general  provincial  administration.  When  he  decided 
that  grain  should  be  stored  in  the  provinces  for  the 
use  of  the  army  , the  of  the  prorince  was  ordered 

to  take  dc lively  of  the  grain  and  to  pay  cash  for  it 
{ibid.,  301),  Together  with  provincial  governors  {kdki- 
Tndn),  the  diihna^  were  in  charge  of  the  biUedng  of 
dlis  and  others  in  the  provinces,  a practice  which 
^azan  forbade  {ibid.,  356-7). 

The  payment  of  the  ^ihna,  as  in  former  times,  was 
by  dues.  In  the  Sa^ddat-ndmd  of  ^AJa-yi  Tabnzr,  an 
item  is  included  in  the  provincial  expenses  of  Tabriz 
of  1,000  dinars  for  the  office  of  ^ib^a  {staban^yd^i 
6,000  dinars  for  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  {al-isfah- 
sdldnyya  bi-kaPa  mukaddamtihiim  Jutdn)  and  15,000  dinars 
for  the  ofliciab  of  the  tamgpa  i^utmrtdl^ai  al-tamghd}\ 
the  sum  for  the  baskdk  was  10,000  dlnlrs  (Mirkamal 
Nabipour,  Die  beiden  permchm  des  Faiak  ^Atd- 

yt  TahtizI  ^ber  das  sUmtlkhe  Rechnungstmsm  im  14.  Jahr- 
hundert,  Gditmgen  1973,  Persian  text,  134).  A document 
in  the  Dasiur  aLkdtib,  ii,  29,  states  that  the  waz^r  was 
to  get  from  the  a bond  {molcdkd)  that  he  would 

not  take  more  from  the  province  and  its  population 
than  was  laid  down  in  the  dtwdn  as  the  due  of  the 
dlihna.  From  other  documents  in  the  collection  (cf, 
ii,  36,  38-9,  306-6,  323-4)  it  would  seem  that  extor- 
tion by  dlibna^y  was  not  unknown  (cf  Ra^rld  al-Dm, 
opy  oU.,  244). 

Under  the  ^ra  Koyunlu  and  the  Ak  Koyunlu, 
the  d^ihna  is  found  as  a local  official  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  public  order,  ranking  among  the 
ddTugta%  maliks  and  kad^udds  (cf  a farmdn  of  the  l^ra 
Ko>amlu  pjah^n^Sh  dated  853/1449,  In  A*D.  Papaz- 
yan,  Persidskie  dokummU  matmadorana  i mpusk  pmAy 

{xu-xvi  Erivan  1956,  246).  Fadl  All^  b*  ROzbihan 
Kbundjl  l^fah^r  mentions  and  kotwdh  {q-vi] 

(fortress  commanders)  of  various  towns  and  fortresses 
belonging  to  Diyar  Bakr  in  882/1478  {Tdrikt-i  Amlm, 
ed.  J.E.  Woods,  London  1992,  126).  Under  the  ^afaw- 
ids,  the  term  was  no  longer  in  general  use. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article. 

(Ann  K.Sh  Lambton) 

al-SHIHR  a town  and  region  on  the  South 
Arabian  Indian  Ocean  coast  approximately  330 
miles  east  of  Aden  [see  *asan],  the  main  port  of 
Hadramawt  [y*wj  until  the  I9th  century,  when  al- 
Mukalla  rose  to  prominence.  The  port  b particularly 
well  known  as  a fishing  and  trading  centre,  but  is 
throughout  the  centuries  associated  with  the  incense 
trade:  Ibn  KhuTradadhbih  (147-8)  calls  the  area  the 
Land  of  Incense  {bildd  al-hmdur)  and  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  poetry: 

Go  to  aJ-^ihr;  don't  go  to  Oman  {^Umdnii);  if  you 

don*t  find  dates,  you  will  find  incense  {ktbdnd)\ 
Niebuhr,  writing  in  the  1 8th  century  {Descr^tion  de 
PArabie...,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  1774,  iii,  244), 
reports  that  incense  was  still  exported  through  the 
port  of  al-Shihr,  and  Serjeant  {77te  ports  Aden  6? 
Shibr  {medmemt  periad),  in  I^s  grandes  eseales  L Reeueils 
de  la  Sodite  yean  B&dm,  xxxii  [I974J,  221)  informs  us 
I that  it  was  stiU  handled  in  the  port.  The  town  itself 
is  walled  and  is  situated  along  a long  sandy  beach, 
access  to  ships  in  the  anchorage  being  by  boat.  It  is 
divided  into  two  by  the  wadi  bed,  aJ-MisySJ,  the  west- 
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em  quarter  bearing  the  name  and  the  east- 

ern one  al-Ramla.  The  quarter  system  within  the  tow^n 
is  still  strong  and  there  are  several  markets:  Sok  al- 
Lakham  (shark)^  Suk  al-Hunud  (despite  the  Tact  that 
there  can  be  few  Indians  left  in  the  town),  Silk  Shibam, 
named  after  the  inland  town  etc.  Fishing  is  sdll 

an  important  local  industry  and  the  major  port  com- 
modity apart  from  incense  is  fish-oii.  Ambergris  Canbar 
^tkrt  ) was  also  a well-known  product  of  the  coast, 
at  least  in  earlier  times.  The  incense  comes  from  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  mountains  in  the  ^ihr  region. 
Tlierc  are  graves  along  the  shore  said  to  be  those  of 
the  victims  of  the  Portuguese  attacks  on  the  town 
from  the  10ih/l6th  century  onwards  (see  below).  It 
was  from  al-Shihr  that  many  Had^amfs  migrated  to 
East  Africa  and  they  were  thus  called  Shihim  (Seijeant, 
Ports,  22 1).  The  region  is  now  in  the  govemorate  of 
Hadramaw't  in  the  Yemen  Arabic  Republic  and  com- 
prises the  following  settlements;  al-Days,  al-Hamf,  al- 
Rayda  and  Raslr/Ru^yr  {al-MawsH^a  eds. 

Ahmad  Djabir  ^AfTf  et  alii^  §aii*5*  1992,  549). 

Having  a much  more  limited  hinterland  than  Aden, 
the  port  was  always  of  less  importance.  Its  early  his- 
tory is  far  from  dear,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
controlled  by  the  Ziyadtds  (m.  203-371/818-981),  a 
TihSma-based  Yemeni  dynasty  (Tbn  al-Mudj^^wir, 
al-Mustabsiry  ^d.  O.  Lofgren,  Leiden  1951-4,  67). 
The  Banu  Ma*n  (5th/llt:h  century  vassals  of  the 
§ulayhids  in  Aden)  also  held  al-^ihr  (Abu  Makh- 
rama,  in  Ldfgren,  Arabischi  Tiixk  zttr  Kiirntrih  der  Siadt 
Aden  im  iWi/ieMfier,  Uppsala  etc.  86).  The  town  is  men- 
tioned on  occasions  during  the  R^sulid  period  (626- 
858/1228-1+34),  but  figures  much  more  prominendy 
in  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  off  the  South  Arabian 
coast.  The  tow'n,  which  they  called  Xaer/Xael,  was 
always  vulnerable  from  the  sea  and  they  attacked  it 
on  more  than  one  occasion  and  plundered  the  port 
(c,g.  Seijcani,  TTt^  Portuguese  ojf  the  ^uth  Arabian  coart, 
Oxford  1963,  67).  In  867/1462,  the  Kathrrr  sultan 
Bade  b.  Tuwayrik  captured  al-Sbihr  from  the  Tahir- 
ids  (858-923/1454-1517),  the  successors  In  the  south 
of  the  Yemen  to  the  Rasulids.  However,  it  later  came  I 
under  the  control  of  the  l^u*aytr  sultanate  of  al- 
Mukalla  (Seijeant,  25). 

Al-Hamdam  (51)  says  the  name  of  al-^ibr  is  derived 
from  al-ardi  which,  he  adds,  is  the  salinity 

{saba&h)  of  the  soil  where  bitter  plants  grow.  Perhaps 
more  plausible  is  AbQ  Makhrama's  suggestion  (66) 
that  its  inhabitants  were  the  Shahra'  of  Mahra  and 
that  the  aiif  and  hwn^a  have  been  dropped  and  the 
shin  vocalised  with  a kasra  instead  of  the  original 
The  latter,  al-^hahri  is  in  any  case  an  alternative  pro- 
nunciation. Other  sources  (e.g.  al-Hamdanr,  134,  and 
ai-Idrrsr,  Opus  geogtaphkum^  Naples  and  Rome,  i-ii, 
1970-1,  52,  154-5)  state  that  the  inhabitants  do  not 
speak  good  Arabic,  and  this  may  be  rather  a refer- 
ence to  their  speaking  a language  other  than  Arabic 
(Mahri?),  The  latter  source  says  specifically  that  the 
Arabs  do  not  understand  the  language  of  al-^ihr  at 
all  and  he  calls  it  “old  Httnyan"\  Yakut  {Mu^^amy 
Beirut  1979,  iii,  327)  prefers  to  a.ssocjate  the  name 
with  shihea,  a narrow  tract  of  land. 

Bihliographj:  Apart  from  the  references  given 
in  the  text  above,  the  rare  Government  of  Bombay, 
An  account  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  vicinify  ^ Adm^ 
Bombay  1 909,  contains  an  interesting  and  infor- 
mative chapter,  pp.  125-48,  entitled  Htstoricai  resume 
of  Mokedla,  Shekr  and  HadikramuL  (G.R,  Smith) 
^UiBU  or  ShahrT.  the  common  term  by  Arabs  1 
and  Arabists  for  the  Mode rn  South  Arabian  ian-  i 
guage  8heri  (in  older  literature  also  called  Sb^uri/  ( 


Shahari),  spoken  in  the  mountains  of  ^^ular  (*Uman) 
by  about  50,000  speakers.  As  the  word  ^hero  (pi.) 
designates  only  the  underprivileged,  non-tribal  part  of 
the  population,  Johnstone  {Jihbali  Uxkony  p.  XI)  estab- 
hsKcd  the  term  “Jibbali”,  a translation  into  Arabic 
{$hehr  - mountains),  in  order  to  avoid  old  social  dis- 
tinedon.  Together  with  the  other  non- Arabic  languages 
of  southern  Arabia  (Mehri  (see  mahrT],  Sokotri  [see 
so^traJ,  Harsusi  [see  i^A.srsj,  Bafhari  [see  batamraJ 
and  Hobyot),  6heri  belongs  to  a group  of  closely  eon- 
nected  languages  called  “Modem  South  Arabian’*.  A 
special  trait  of  ^eri,  not  found  in  any  other  of  the 
Modern  South  Arabian  languages,  is  die  existence  of 
nasal  vowck,  a result  of  the  disappearance  of  *‘m”  in 
intervocalic  position.  According  to  Johnstone  {Jibb&li 
Usdeon),  three  main  dialects  can  be  disdnguished,  of 
which  the  western  one  is  hardly  known,  A distinctive 
mark  of  the  eenlTal  dialect  is  the  existence  of  the  two 
phonemes  s and  J (spoken  like  / but  without  touch- 
ing the  alveoles  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue)  instead 
of  s in  the  eastern  dialect.  The  origin  of  ^tjeri  and 
the  other  Modern  South  Arabian  Languages  is  contro- 
versial. Even  though  they  are  not  direct  descendants 
of  Epigraph ic  South  Arabian,  they  have  so  many  com- 
mon features  with  them  (perfect  1st  and  2nd  persons 
with  A,  three  sibilants  j,  /,  j)  and  with  the  languages 
of  Ethiopia  (ejectives),  that  they  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  group  of  South  Semide  to  the  exclusion 
of  Arabic, 

Bibliography.  See  that  to  mahrI.  The  most 
important  work  is  T.M.  Johnstone,  Jibbdli  Uxkon, 

Oxford  1981.  Recent  publications  include:  J.  Rod- 
gers, The  subgrouping  of  the  Souih  SemiUc  languages,  in 
Semide  sticks  in  honor  ^ Wolf  Leslau  on  the  occasion  of 
his  85th  birthdayi.  cd,  A.S.  Kaye,  Wiesbaden  1991; 

A.  Lonnet,  La  decouoerte  du  sudarabique  modeme. 

Ehkili  de  Fresnel  {L8SS\  in  Materiaax  Arabes  et  Suda- 
rabiques.,  iii  (1991);  M.-C.  Simcone-Senellej 
du  *yutur*^  dans  les  langes  sudarabiques  modemes,,  in 
Ma^riatix  Arabes  et  Sudarabiques,  v (1993). 

(W.  Ailnoo^) 

SHIKAKI  (pj,  a form  current  in  Muslim  India, 
pacing  into  Urdu  and  Hindi  and  derived  from  Pers. 
shikar  “game,  prey;  the  chase,  hunting”,  with  the  senses 
of  “a  native  hunter  or  stalker,  who  accompanied 
European  hunters  and  sportsmen”,  and  then  of  these 
last  sportsmen  themselves  (see  Yule  and  Burnell, 
Ldobsoa-yobson^  a glossa^  of  Anglo-Indian  colloquiai  words 
ared  phrases,  ^London.  1903,  827-8,  s.v.  Shikmee^  Sh^cemy). 

The  native  hunters  stemmed  from  the  many  castes 
in  India  whose  occupation  was  the  snaring,  trapping, 
tracking,  or  pursuit  of  birds  and  beasts,  but  the  caste 
which  adopted  or  received  the  word  Shikari  as  its 
tribal  name  was  found  chiefly  in  Sind  by  the  early 
20th  century.  A writer  in  1822  said;  “Shecames  are 
generally  Hindoos  of  low  caste,  who  gain  their  liveli- 
hood entirely  by  catching  birds,  hares,  and  all  sons 
of  animals",  but  the  Shikaris  of  Sind  seem  to  have 
abandoned  the  occupation  from  which  they  take  their 
name.  They  are  described  as  outcast  immigrants  from 
Ra^putana,  found  from  Bengal  to  the  Pan^ab,  the 
origin  of  whose  honourable  appellation pwas  uneX'||-  Qom 
plained,  though  they  probably  possessed,  like  other 
aboriginal  races,  a knowledge  of  wild  animals  and 
skill  in  tracking  and  were  employed  by  the  Muslim 
nobility  in  quest  of  sport.  They  were  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  making  baskets,  and  as  sweepers  and  scaven- 
gers, and  appear  to  have  coTTCsponded  in  most  points, 
to  the  Bhangls  of  Bengal  and  Hindustan.  They  ate 
carrion,  and,  even  when  professing  Islam,  were  con- 
sidered unclean,  and  not  allowed  to  enter  a mo.sque, 
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unless  they  underwent  a ceremony  of  puriBcation  by 
Cre^  after  which  they  were  claiised  as  MS^Chfs,  Those 
whose  occupation  was  the  taking  of  life  were  naturally 
held  in  small  esteem  in  a land  which  has  been  per- 
meated by  the  principles  of  Buddhism,  jainism,  and 
Brahmanism,  but  the  purification  ceremony  demanded 
by  Muslims  before  admitdng  Shikaris  to  their  wor- 
ship was  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  Islam  in 
India  had  been  affected  by  the  atdtudes  of  Hinduism. 

Bi&iiographjy:  E.H.  Aitken,  G^ftUer  of  ihi  Prommt 
of  Sind^  Karachi  1907^  Census  reports  of  the  Government 
of  indif^  ^ (T.W.  Haig-[C.E.  BosworthJ) 

SHLKARPUR,  the  name  of  two  places  in  Sind. 
].  That  in  upper  Sind,  situated  in  lat.  27^  57'  N, 
and  long.  68®  40’  was  founded  in  1667  by  the 
Da^iidpiiltras,  a warrior /weaver  tribe,  on  the  ^ik^rgHh 
or  hunting  ground  [sec  ^ikArT]  of  the  Mahars,  hence 
the  name.  In  1701  they  were  defeated  by  the  first 
KalhSra  chief,  Muhammad  (1701-18);  his  son  Nur 
Muhammad  (1718-54)  drove  them  eastward  where 
they  founded  Bahawalpur 

In  1 739  the  Mugh^  Emperor,  Muhammad  Shah 
had  to  cede  all  the  region  west  of  the  Indus 
to  Nadir  who  in  1740  invaded  Sind  to  punish 

Nur  Muh^rnmad  and  annexed  Ehakkar,  Slbf  amd 
Shikarpur.  He  restored  Shikarpilr  to  the  Da^Qdputras, 
but  in  1754  the  Kalhbra^  recovered  it  when  Ahmad 
Shah  Durrani  made  Murad  Yar  governor  over 

the  whole  of  Sind. 

During  the  period  of  vassalage  to  Kandahar  (1746- 
1825),  the  region,  now  known  as  the  Mug^uU  Pargana^ 
saw  a great  influx  of  PafhSn  settlers  who  received 
lands  on  reduced  rents  {PoklaMn\  At  the  same  dme, 
Shikarpur  became  an  entrepot  for  trade  with  the 
regions  of  eastern  Persia,  Afgh^istan  and  Central 
Asia,  a trade  monopolised  by  the  Hindus,  and  its 
merchants  and  covered  market  were  famous  through- 
out Asia. 

Sind’s  vassalage  to  AfghajiistSn  was  broken  by  the 
Talpurs  in  1 789,  who  recovered  Shikarpur  also  in  1825. 

The  period  of  Britiish  rule  (1843-1947)  saw  a gradual 
decline  in  Shikarpur’s  importance,  since  their  control 
of  the  Frontier  region  and  Balu^lstan,  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Khyber  pass  route  and  the  railway  hnk 
to  Quetta,  ended  its  strategic  and  economic  role. 

Reduced  to  the  position  of  a country  town  on  the 
eve  of  Pakistan's  creation  (1947),  it  gradually  began 
to  develop  as  a centre  of  agriculturally-based  indus- 
tries. It  became  a District  headquarters  (1977)  and 
now  possesses  a municipality.  Its  population,  esti- 
mated at  20,000  to  25,000  by  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  is  now  88,000, 

Its  most  celebrated  literary  and  spiritual  figure  was 
Sb^b  Fakir  *AlwI  (d.  1780),  an  Af^aji  migrant,  and 
founder  there  of  the  Kadtri  and  a modrmee^ 

venerated  by  rulers  like  Ahmad  Durrani,  he 

wrote  books  In  TVrabic,  Persian  and  Pashto,  and  his 
letters  and  books  like  Fuluhdl  al-g^ayb^a  won  general 
recognition.  Also,  Munghi  Muhammad  (d.  1855) 
wrote  the  7«^a  mwa^i  mddr^^  a contemporary  account 
of  the  Talpurs  and  their  relations  with  the  rulers  of 
Kabul  (ed.  H.  Rashldr,  Karachi  1959). 

2.  That  in  Lower  Sind  was  founded  by  the  Phan- 
wars  seven  miles  away  from  Dadu  town,  and  was 
also  captured  by  Nur  Muhammad  in  170L  It  was 
renamed  (old)  i^udabad  and  remained  the  KaJh5ra 
capita]  till  GhulSm  ^ah  (1757-72)  transferred  it  to 
nearby  HaydarSbSd.  Devastated  by  the  T^purs  in 
1781,  it  is  now  in  ruins, 

3.  There  exist  other  Sbikarpurs  in  the  subcontinent, 
including  in  the  Butand^ahr  District  of  U.P.  and  in 


Mysore  (Karnataka),  See  Imperial  gazetteer  of  India^,  xxii, 

277-8. 

Bibiiography:  Imperial  gazetteer  of  xxii, 

275-7;  E.H.  Aitken,  Cazeyteer  of  the  Province  of  Sind. 

A.f  Karachi  1907;  H.T.  Sorley,  Gazetteer  of  Pi^est 
Parisian.  The  former  Prwmce  tf  Sind^  Lahore;  S.A.S.A. 

Ansari,  A short  ske^hy  historkal  and  troditionaiy  of  the 
Mmaimem  races  fotmd  in  Sindj  Balachistan  and  A/ghanistan^ 

Karachi  1901,  repr.  1954;  Khudadad  Khan,  Labb- 
i tdrtith-i  Sind  (in  Persian),  ed.  N.A.  Baloch,  Hay- 
darSbad,  Sind  1959;  M.H,  Panhwar,  .Suarcj*  material 
on  Sindh^  JamshorCj  Sind  1977;  Sindh  armnat  197 By 
Go\t.  of  Sind  PubJ.,  Karachi  1979;  Ansar  Zahid 
Khan,  Histo^  and  euitite  of  Sindhy  Karachi  1980; 

G.R.  Meher,  7ari^-i  Sindh  (in  Urdu),  vi,  Lahore 
1 985;  Paldstan  stadsdcal  year  book.  Govt,  of  Pakistan 
PubL,  Karachi  1990,  ( Ansar  Zahid  Khan) 

SHIKASTA  [see  khattJ* 

SHIKK  1,  Shikk  is  the  name  of  two  divin- 
ers or  kdhin^  who  allegedly  lived  shortly  before  the 
rise  of  Islam,  According  to  the  Abr^  des  merveilles^ 

Shikk  the  Elder  was  the  first  diviner  among  the  *i\rab 
al-^Ariba.  He  is  a compictely  fabulous  personage.  Like 
the  Cyclops,  he  had  only  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead  or  a fire  which  split  his  forehead  into 
two  “to  split”).  He  is  also  confused  with  al- 

Dadj^^  Antichrist,  or  at  least 

his  family.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  chained  lo  a rock 
on  an  island  where  volcanic  phenomena  occurred. 

The  second  §hikk,  called  al-Ya.^kurr,  was  the  most 
famous  of  his  time,  along  with  Saflh  he  ex- 

pounded a vision  of  Rab¥*a,  son  of  Nasr  the  Lakh- 
mid  prince  of  Yeman,  foretelling  the  conquest  of 
Yemen  by  the  Abyssinians,  its  liberation  by  Sayf  b. 

Dhl  Ya^an  and  the  coming  of  the  Prophet. 

2.  According  to  al-Kaawrnl,  the  are  a kind 

of  Shayian,  forming  part  of  the  group  of  mutashajyafin; 
they  are  in  the  shape  of  a half^man,  with  one  arm 
and  one  leg.  The  Nasnis,  other  halves  of  men,  are 
produced  from  ^ikks  and  whole  men.  These  Shaytans 
appear  to  travellers.  It  is  said  that  ‘Alkama  b.  $afwSn 
b.  Umayya  met  one  of  them  one  night  near  Hawman 
and  after  an  exchange  of  high  words,  the  man  and 
the  ^Ijinnf  killed  one  another. 

Bibliography:  LAbr^l  des  merveifies,  tr,  Carra  de 
Vaux,  Paris  1898,  145,  152;  Mas^udl,  Murufk^,  iii, 

364,  395  - §§  1249,  1280;  KazwTnT,  ab 

mahjklhkdty  ed.  F.  Wiistenfeld,  Gottingen  1848-9,  i, 

37 1 . On  the  kdhin  in  general,  see  Bal'amI,  Chroni^ue 
de  Tabari,  tr.  H.  Zolenberg,  Paris  1867,  ii,  169,  and 
kAhin.  A new  analysis  of  the  documentation  used 
in  this  article,  with  some  addltioiis,  has  been  made 
by  T.  Fahd  in  his  La  dimnation  arabe^  Taris  1987, 
see  esp.  44,  66,  83,  101,  125,  186-9,  250, 

(B.  Carra  de  Vaux-[T.  Fahd]) 

SHIKKA  BANARIYA  [see  al-kai^]. 

An-  SHUA  or  ac-SILA,  the  term  for  Korea  in 
Arabic  geographers  of  the  3rd/Sth  century. 

Ibn  Khurradadhbih  describes  in  his  Kitdb  al-Masdlik 
wa  Tmamdliky  68-70,  cf  170,  the  sea  route  from  West 
Asia  to  China,  describing  the  provinces,  routes  and 
products  encountered.  According  to  him,  starting  frotriir.COm 
Sanfu  (Champa)  [see  sanfJ  and  travelling  eastward 
along  the  coasts,  there  were  Chinese  ports,  such  as 
al-Waldn  (or  Lskln,  to  be  identified  with  ChiaH:hou 
at  Hanoi),  l^hanfb  [q.v.]  (Kuang-chou  or  Kuang-tung), 

^an^ju  (Chtian-chou)  and  Kantu  (Yang-chou);  and 
beyond  China,  there  were  regions  called  wik-wS-k 
(perhaps  Japan)  and  al-^lli,  with  high  mountains 
ajid  rich  gold  mines.  Jud^ng  from  the  geographical 
situation  in  the  T’ang  period,  Sila  would  appear  to 
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be  a region  of  Korea  or  Japan.  §hrlS  or  Sila  is  pre- 
sumably a word  derived  from  Si-ra  (>  Sila).  Sira  was 
originally  callec^|^n-ra,  which  was  one  of  the  ancient 
Korean  Kingdoms  (ca.  B.C.  57-A.D.  935).  It  thus 
appears  likely  that  the  ancient  name  of  the  Korean 
Kingdom  of  Sin-ra  (>  Slli)  was  transmitted,  by 

way  of  Chinese  merchants  or  other  informants,  to 
Arabic  geographers  of  the  3rd/8th  century. 

Bibliography’.  H.  Yule  and  H.  Cordier,  Cathay 
and  the  xvoy  ihithety  London  1915,  i,  131,  136-7,  257; 
SulaymSn  al-l'adjir,  Voyage  du  marchand  arabe  Sulaymdn 
en  Itide  et  en  Chine,  ridige  en  851,  suivi  de  remarqxtes 
par  Abu  ^ayd  Hasan,  tr.  de  VArabe,  glossaire  par  Gabriel 
Ferrand,  Paris  1922;  Hudud  al-dlam,  tr.  Minorsky, 
228;  Minorsky,  Sharqf  al-^amdn  'Jdhir  Marvaz^  on 
China,  the  Turks  and  India,  Ix)ndon  1942,  tr.  27, 
comm.  89;  J.  Sauvaget,  Al^bdr  as-^fn  wa  H-Hind, 
Relation  de  la  Chine  et  de  Vlnde,  Paris  1948,  § 73; 
J.  Kuwabara,  Life  and  achievements  of  the  Chinese 
Musulman  P^u-shou-keng,  Tokyo  1935  [in  Japanese], 
repr.  in  Collected  works  of  Kuwabara  Jiisuzo,  Tokyo 
1968.  (T.  Saguchi) 

SHILB,  modem  Silves  in  southern  Portugal,  a 
town  of  medieval  al-Andalus  in  the  kura  of 
Ukshunuba. 

Arabic  geographers  describe  it  as  being  in  a fer- 
tile region,  with  many  trees,  especially  pines,  orchards 
and  watercourses.  The  town  itself  is  on  a slight  hill 
at  die  side  of  a river  (the  nahr  iihilh,  modern  Arade), 
which  supplied  the  town  with  water.  It  was  linked  to 
the  roads  of  the  south-west  of  the  Peninsula,  and  its 
nearness  to  the  sea  (15  km/9  miles)  gave  access  to 
maritime  produce  and  trade.  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  on  the  site;  the  exact  date  of  the  Arabic 
conquest  is  unknown,  but  Islamic  pottery  from  the 
2nd/8th  century  has  been  found.  There  was  a Yemeni 
element  in  the  Arab  p>opmlation,  and  local  scholars 
with  nisbas  such  as  al-Awdi,  al-I..akhmr.  ai-Himyari, 
etc.,  arc  mentioned  but  there  were  also  local  lineages, 
such  as  that  of  the  Banu  Abi  M-Habfb. 

In  Umayyad  times,  Shilb  took  part  in  the  dccen- 
traiisadon  movement  notable  throughout  al-Andalus 
in  the  later  3rd/9th  century.  A lord  of  muwallad  ori- 
gin, Bakr  b.  Yahya,  dominated  the  Ukshunuba  region, 
and  the  amir  *Abd  Allah  b.  Muhammad  I had  to  con- 
firm his  son  YahyS  as  governor  of  §hilb.  In  317/ 
929,  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  III,  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
store unity  in  the  kingdom,  attacked  Bakr’s  grandson 
Khalaf,  who  nevertheless  managed  to  retain  his  posi- 
rion  as  caliphal  governor  in  return  for  paying  taxes 
and  promising  not  to  aid  rebels.  When  the  Umayyad 
caliphate  fell,  local  notables  seized  power  at  Sh*lh,  as 
at  other  places.  The  chronology  here  is  obscure,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  one  or  two  separate  families 
arc  involved,  but  the  sources  agree  that  a kddi  of 
^ilb,  *Isa  b.  Muhammad  from  the  Banu  Muzayn, 
assumed  power  and  founded  a petty  dynasty,  which 
was  soon  attacked  by  al-Mu‘tadid  b.  ‘Abb5d  of  Seville, 
who  conquered  the  town  in  455/1063,  nominating 
his  son  al-Mu‘tamid  as  governor  there.  The  prince- 
governor  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  and  wazlr, 
Ibn  ‘Arnmar  himself  a native  of  §hilh,  and  it 

was  there  that  al-Mu*tamid  met  his  future  favourite 
wife,  Ptimad.  When  ai-Mu*tamid  succeeded  to  power 
in  Seville,  he  left  the  town  to  his  son  *Ubayd  Allah 
al-MuHadd,  but  like  the  rest  of  the  ‘Abbadid  lands, 
§hilb  soon  fell  to  the  Almoravids. 

A new  stage  in  the  history  of  the  south-west  of  the 
Peninsula  was  the  revolt  of  Ibn  KasT  yq.v.\,  who  was 
supported  by  the  pieople  of  ^ilb  and  Yabura  (Evora), 
who  gave  their  allegiance  in  539/1144,  with  Ibn  al- 


Mundhir  becoming  Ibn  Kasi’s  governor  at  Shilb. 
Attacks  by  the  forces  of  ^ilb  and  the  kura  on  Seville 
and  Cordova  failed,  but  Ibn  I^sT  ended  up  as  gov- 
ernor of  §bilh  for  tlic  incoming  Almohads.  However, 
he  and  the  notables  of  Sbilb  did  not  give  their  alle- 
giance, amongst  representatives  of  al-Andalus,  to  the 
caliph  *Abd  al-Mu*min  at  Sale,  and  he  began  nego- 
tiations with  the  Portuguese.  His  death,  at  the  hands 
of  a plot  of  the  Shilb  citizens,  is  attributed  to  this 
attempted  rapprochement  with  the  Christians.  The 
Almohads  then  attached  the  whole  kura  to  Seville, 
nominated  Almohad  governors  and  settled  troops 
{muna4i(iiadun)  and  their  families  in  the  region.  The 
fortifications  of  the  fortresses  of  Sbilh  and  Ba^ja  ( Beja) 
were  repaired,  but  in  585/ 1 1 89  the  Portuguese  cap- 
tured Shilb  after  a fierce  siege,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  to  abandon  it,  leaving  behind  all  their  posses- 
sions. The  Almohad  caliph  al-Mansur  recovered  it 
in  Djumada  II  587/Junc  1191,  and  the  last  years  of 
Muslim  control  there  saw  Shilb  under  the  dominion 
of  the  lord  of  I^bla  (Niebla),  Shu*avb  b.  Muhammad 
b.  Mahfu?,  who  rose  against  the  Almohads  in  631/ 
1234.  The  town  finally  passed  into  Portuguese  hands 
in  1240,  and  it  is  Christian  sources  which  describe 
this  conquest,  led  by  Santiago  Paio  Peres  Correia. 

A good  number  of  poets  stemmed  from  Shi^h,  with 
Ibn  *Ammar  probably  the  most  famous,  but  one  should 
also  note  two  poetesses,  Maryam  bt.  Abf  Ya*kub  al- 
Shilbr  (5th/llth  century)  and  al-Shilbiyya  (6th/ 12th 
century).  Today,  the  fortress  is  the  most  important 
relic  in  the  town  of  the  Islamic  period;  there  has  been 
preserved  an  inscription  on  the  base  of  a tower  of 
the  enceinte  dated  624/1227,  together  with  epigraphic 
and  ceramic  fragments  and  coins. 

Bibliography:  A.  Nykl,  Algunas  inscripciones  drabes 
de  Portugal,  in  al-And.,  v (1940),  399-41  1;  Levi- 
Proven^al,  Hist.  Esp.  mus.;  J.G.  Domingues,  Mwos 
aspectos  da  Silves  arabica,  Guimaraes  1956;  idem,  O 
Garb  extremo  do  Andaluz  e 'BortuqaP*  nos  historiades  e 
geogrqfos  drabes,  in  Boletim  da  Sociedade  de  Geografa  de 
Lisboa  (1960),  327-62;  M*  J.  Rubicra,  Al^nos  prob- 
lemas  cronolqgicos  en  la  biograjia  de  al-Mu*tamid  de  Sevilla. 
Ija  conquista  de  Silves  y el  matrimonio  con  Rumayltiyya, 
in  Actas  I Jomadas  de  Cultura  Arabe  e Isldmica,  Madrid 
1981,  231-6;  V.  Lagarderc,  Lm  Tariqa  et  la  ra)oUe 
des  muridun  en  339  H/I144  en  Andabis,  in  ROMM, 
XXXV  (1983),  157-70;  A.  Labarta  and  C.  Barcelo, 
Lnscripciones  drabes  portuguesas:  situacidn  actual,  in  Al- 
Qantara,  viii  (1987),  395-420;  R.V.  Gomes,  Cerdmicas 
mufulmanas  do  castelo  de  Silves,  in  Xelb,  i (1988); 

J.  Drcher,  Virndmat  dLbn  Qgs4  d Mertola,  in  MLDEO, 
xviii  (1988),  195-210;  A.B.  Coelho,  Portugal  na 
Espanha  arabe,  Lisbon  1989;  M*J.  Viguera,  Ljos  reinos 
de  Taifas  y las  invasiones  magrebies,  Madrid  1992; 

B.  Pavon  Maldonado,  Ciudades  y fortalezas  lusomusul- 
manas,  Madrid  1993;  V.  Roldan  Castro,  Mebla  musul- 
mana  {sighs  Vlll-XllL),  Huelva  1993;  M.  Fierro,  The 
qSdr  as  ruler,  in  Saber  religioso  y poder  politico  en  el 
Islam,  Madrid  1994,  71-116. 

(Manuela  Marin) 

ae-SHELLI.  Abu  ‘Alawf  Muhammad  b.  Abr  B^r, 
biographer  and  historian  from  Tarim  Bom  - 

in  1030/1621-2,  he  died  at  Mecca  in  1093/1682. 
studied  theology,  sciences  and,  above  all,  mysticism 
in  his  native  town,  in  ^ufar,  in  India  and  in  Mecca 
and  Medina.  After  the  death  of  ^hayyj  *Abd  Allah 
b.  Abl  Bakr  b.  al-Djamal  in  1072/1661-2,  he  began 
to  lecture  at  the  Great  Mosque  in  Mecca,  but  had 
to  renounce  his  teaching  activities  after  four  years 
because  of  ill  health.  On  the  basis  of  a number  of 
works  on  Hadraml  scyyids  and  Sufis  [sec  ba  *alawT], 
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he  brought  together  more  than  280  biographies  in 
his  ai-Ma^ra^  al-rau^  jt  mam  kit  al-sada  al-hrdm  Al  Abl 
‘Aiawi,  published  Cairo  1319/1901-2.  His  al-Satid^  ai- 
bahir  tt-kihnt£  fl/-jVur  ai-^^r  ^an  oMtar  ai-kam 
is  a supplement  to  "^Abd  aJ-^dir  b.  Shavkh  aU^Ayda- 
rus  al-Hindr  [see  ^avdarOSj  4],  al-MUt  ed. 

Baghdad  1353/1934.  He  also  wrote  *Ikd  ai-f^awdkir  wa 
*£-(£wrar  Jt  a^tdr  a/ti  ai-kam  at-hJdl 

Bitli&gfaphy:  F.  Wiistenfeld,  Dk  ^ujtien  in  Sud- 
Arabim  im  XI  (XVIL)  Jcdirhunderi^  Gottingen  1883* 
7 1 , no,  114;  A.  Fu^5d  Sayyid*  dt  Vhistmre  du 

Thnen  d ripoque  musuhnangy  IFAO,  Cairo  1974,  246; 
R,B.  Seijeant*  M^gtiaLs  for  South  Arabian  histo^^  in 
BSOAS,  xiii  (1949-50),  581*  583;  Brockelmann*  IF* 
502,  S ir*  516.  (E.  VAN  Donzel) 

SHIMSHAT*  a mediaeval  Islamic  town  in 
eastern  Anatolia/ western  Armenia.  It  lay*  at 
a site  whose  definite  location  is  unknown,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  southern  headwater  of  the  upper  Eu- 
phrates* the  classical  Arsaruas*  modem  Murad  Su^  Its 
location  was*  according  to  Yakut*  Butdan,  ed.  Beirut* 
iii*  362*3*  between  BAlDya  (modem  Palu)  and  Hl^n 
ZiySd  or  Khartpirt  (modem  Haiput),  and  it  is 

not  to  be  confused  with  Sumaysat  [j.r.]  on  the  Eu* 
phrates  further  south.  It  was  in  the  borderland  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks*  and  possession  of 
it  must  have  oscillated  between  the  two  peoples*  It 
was  the  place  of  origin  of  a 4th/ 1 0th  century  poet 
of  a certain  distinction*  Abu  3-Hasan  *Alr  al-Shim^Str 
[g*if.]*  and  we  know  that  in  326/938  it  was  still  in 
Arab  hands*  for  in  that  year,  the  Hamdanid  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  fell  back  on  it  before  the  Byzantine  Do- 

mes tic  us  after  besieging  Hbn  Ziyid  (E.  Honigmann* 
Dk  Ostgren^e  dgs  bjy^antinisghgn  Rgkhes^  76).  By  Yakut  *s 
time*  however  (early  7th/ 1 3th  century)*  Shimshal  was 
in  mins*  with  only  a tiny  population. 

Bibiiography.  ^e  also  Strange*  Tftr  iands  of  the 
Eastern  Cahphate,  116-17;  J.  Marquart*  SudarTnenkn 
und  ihe  TigrisqueUen^  Vienna  1930*  242-4. 

(C*E*  Bosworth) 

al-SHTMSHATI  . Abu  ^i_-Hasan  *Alj  b.  Mui^ammad 
b.  al-Mufahhar  al-^Adawr*  Arab  philologist,  minor 
poet  and  anthologist*  As  poetic  occurrences  of 
his  nisba  and  the  town  to  which  it  refers  show  (Yakut* 
ButdSn,  Beirut  1376/1957*  iii*  363a,  1.  4;  and  ItAdd^ 
Cairo  n.d.,  xvii*  241*  1.  5),  the  name-form  ‘*al-Sumay- 
given  in  Fliigers  ed.  of  the  FliArij/  and*  as  an 
option,  by  Brockelmann*  GAL  S I*  251*  should  be 
discarded.  Surnay$3.t  and  Shimshat  refer  to  two  dif- 
ferent places  (YskQl,  Buidan,  s.w.,  and  cf.  Le  Strange* 
Lands  of  the  Easkm  Caliphate,  116-17  fShim^hat^  108 
(Sumaysat)*  and  cf.  map  iii).  According  to  I bn  al- 
Nadlm*  who  used  to  know  ai-^im^atl*  the  latter 
was  still  alive  when  he  was  wTidng,  i.e.  in  377/987 
(F^Am^*  154*  U.  24-5;  the  year  is  given  by  Yakut* 
Ir^d,  he.  cii.*  240*  12-13).  No  other  precise  dates 

of  his  life  are  known. 

He  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Hamd3.nids 
in  Mawsil*  where  he  served  as  a teacher  to  Abu  Tagh- 
lib  b.  Na$ir  al-Dawla  and  his  brother.  For  this  rea- 
son he  was  also  known  by  the  nickname  *‘the  teacher^’ 
(al-Mu'^allim)*  e,g.  in  a mocking  poem  that  Sayf  al- 
Dawla  [g*vi\  himself  wrote  about  ^-Shimshatf  (Yakut, 
BuMdn^  he.  ciL  at  L 5*  and  cf.  Fikrist,  235,  I.  I). 

He  was  O'f  convictions*  and  thus  has  an  entry 
in  al-Na^jashf  (who  was  hU  disciple,  Ri^dl^  186  ff)* 
which  also  contains  the  longest  list  of  his  works. 

He  is  known*  first  and  foremost*  for  the  only  extant 
work  of  his*  the  A!  al-Anwdr  wa~mahMsin  al-a^^dr.  This 
is  an  anthology  of  poetry*  roughly  of  the  K ai-Mifdni 
type*  usually  with  loiigish  chunks  of  poetry  and  com- 


bined here  and  there  with  prose  accounts.  The  chap- 
ters deal  with  the  following  topics:  1.  Weapons;  2. 
Battle-days  of  the  ancient  Arabs  (explicidy  devoted  to 
the  lesser-known,  ones*  of  which  he  includes  thirty); 

3.  Horses;  4.  Land  and  camels,  sea  and  ships;  5.  For- 
mer encampments  and  mirages;  6.  Houses  and  cas- 
tles; and  7.  Hunting. 

From  his  odab  work  ai-Pfu^oA  wa  V-iA/iAa(^'*  a frag- 
ment dealing  with  a dispute  between  the  two  gram- 
marians al-Za4jt|ia4i  (Ba^ran)  and  Tha'lab  (Kofan) 
of  whom  the  former  is  the  first-person  rtar- 
rator,  is  preserved  in  Yakfit*  Ir^dd,  i*  137-43;  in  ai- 
Suyu^r*  ai-Aiiiibdh  wa  Haydarahad  1359-61* 

iv*  123-6;  and  presumably  also  in  a small  indepen- 
dent work  by  Ibn  (see  Sezgin,  <x4.S,  viii*  99; 

and  for  Ibn  Tulun,  Brockelmartn,  IF,  481-3). 

Bibiiographjfi  Apart  from  the  sources  given  in 
the  article*  see  the  eds.  of  al-AmifSr  wa-mcdidsin  ai- 
a^dr,  by  al-Sayytd  Muhammad  Yasuf,  i (ah  publ.?)* 

Kuwait  1397/  1977,  and  by  $alih  Mahdf  al-'AzzawT* 
Baghdad  1976;  also  al-Sayyid  Muhammad  YQsuf* 
aiShtnshadl  wa-kstHbuhS  al-Amifdr  wa-mahdsin  aZ-a^'iSfr* 
in  RAAD,  xh4ii  (1973),  359-70. 

(W.P.  Heinrichs) 

SH|N  [see  sLs] . 

SHINA.  SalmAn  (1898-1978)*  * Iraki  Jewish  jour* 
nalist,  lawyer  and  a member  of  the  'Irakf 
Parliament.  Bom  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Baghdad, 
he  received  a conventional  religious  Jewish  educa- 
tion in  a Hcder  (equivalent  to  the  Muslim  hsMdb),  and 
then  continued  his  primary  and  secondary  studies  at 
the  secular  Jewish  school  of  the  Alliance  FrangaJse 
Israelite  in  Ba|^dad*  and  excelled  in  languages.  Later, 
he  joined  the  Ottoman  Secondary  School  in  Baghdad 
and  was  recruited  to  the  Ottoman  Army  as  a reserve 
officer  during  the  First  World  War*  as  an  adjutant 
and  interpreter  to  the  German  General  von  Becker 
at  the  Turkish  Headquarters. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  army  in  ^Irak,  he 
was  taken  prisoner*  but  refused  to  join  the  British 
forces  on  the  grounds  that  the  Ottomans  had  always 
helped  the  Jews,  especially  after  their  expulsion  from 
Spain  in  1 492.  He  became  a prisoner  of  war  in  India* 
but  was  repatriated  to  'Ir^  in  February  1919. 

In  1920  he  joined  the  Law  CoUege  in  Baghdad 
where  many  *Ir^r  politicians  such  as  6aJih  Djabr* 
later  on  Prime  Minister  ( 1947-8)  studied.  On  10  April 
1924  his  weekly  magazine  al-Mi^bdh  was  first  issued, 
subtided  in  Hebrew  letters  Ha-Mmorah  ("The  Candela- 
brum”), with  its  Jewish  emblem.  This  was  the  first 
Jewish  literary  and  cultural  weekly  magazine  published 
in  literary  Arabic  in  Arab  script  in  Ti^,  ^fna  edited 
hb  magazine,  writing  its  main  articles  and  translated 
many  news  items  and  articles  from  European  and 
American  magazines  concerning  Jewish  and  Zionist 
activities  and  achievements*  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
abroad.  The  young  poet  and  writer,  Ajiwar  Sha’ul 
[y.tJ.]  joined  him  in  editing  the  literary  part  of  the 
weekly,  and  many  other  young  Jewish  poets  and  writ- 
ers became  contributors.  Their  works  were  among  the 
first  romantic  poems  and  short  stories  published  in 
Trak*  being  influenced  both  by  European  literature  QQpp| 
and  by  the  Arabic  Mah^ar  school  in  the  USA. 

^Ina  and  Anwar  ^a^ul  also  encouraged  theatrical 
activities  among  the  Jewish  community  in  *lrS.k*  and 
among  the  plays  performed  was  an  Arabic  transla- 
tion of  Corneille’s  Le  Cid  (1925).  He  also  established, 
with  other  Zionist  activists*  The  Hebrew  literary 
Association  {al-^am'i)^a  ai-Lbr^^  ai-Adab!^a)  as  a club 
and  library*  where  Jewish  journals  in  Hebrew*  English 
and  French  were  received. 
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In  1925  started  practising  as  a lawyer,  serv- 

ing the  Jewish  community  and  defending  its  interests 
after  the  rise  the  Nazi  and  Palestinian  national 
activities  in  where  there  were  many  Palestinians 

headed  by  the  Mufti  al-Ha^y^^j  Amfn  al-Husaynl  [q.v. 
in  Suppl.],  who  were  later,  in  October  1939,  joined 
by  their  leader.  Their  activities  culminated  in  the  coup 
(Pelat  of  Ra^Id  ‘All  al-GH^nf,  defeated  in  May  1941 
by  the  British  Army,  followed  by  the  Pogrom  against 
the  Jews  of  Baghdad  on  1-2  June  1941. 

In  1947  Sbina  was  elected  a member  of  the  ‘Iraki 
Parliament  and  served  until  1951,  the  most  critical 
years  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  ‘Irak,  which  ended 
with  their  mass  immigration  to  Israel.  §hma  himself 
resigned  from  the  Parliament  and  emigrated  to  Israel, 
where  he  worked  as  a lawyer,  serving  his  community 
and  protesting  against  what  he  termed  “discrimina- 
tion against  the  Jews  of  ‘Irak**,  whose  properties  were 
frozen  in  ‘Irak  and  who  were  without  community 
leaders  in  the  new  Israeli  society.  In  1956  he  unsuc- 
cessfully stood  as  a candidate  for  the  Knesset.  He 
continued  as  a lawyer  and  activist  until  his  death  at 
Ramat-Gan  in  1978. 

Bibliography:  Mcer  Ba^rl,  A^/dm  al-Yahud  ft 
*l-*lTdk  cd-hadl(h  (biographies),  Tel-Aviv  1986;  Salman 
Sljina,  Mc-Bavel  le-^ion,  zikhronot  ve-ha^kqfot  (“From 
Babylon  to  Zion,  memoirs  and  views”)  (autobiog- 
raphy), Tel-Aviv  1955;  al-Mifbdh  Weekly  Magazine 
(Baghdad,  1924-7);  N.  Kazzaz,  The  Jews  in  Iraq  in 
the  twentieth  century^  Jerusalem  1991;  A.H.  Twena, 
Dispersion  and  liberation,,  vii,  Ramla  1979. 

(S.  Moreh) 

SHINASi,  Ibrahim  Efcndi  (1826-71),  Ottoman 
poet.  Journalist,  playwright.  A pioneer  in  the 
Westernisation  of  Ottoman  Turkish  Kterature,  Ibrahim 
^in^I  Cfendi  (in  modem  Turkish:  Ibrahim  $inasi)  is 
credited  with  many  firsts — the  first  play  for  the  legit- 
imate stage,  the  first  translations  of  French  poetry, 
the  first  privately-owned  Turkish  newspaper  and  some 
of  the  earliest  journalistic  articles,  the  use  of  punctu- 
ation, incipient  modem  literary  criticism  in  prose,  as 
well  as  the  introduction  of  the  norms  and  concepts 
of  French  political  theories,  culture  and  literature. 

Shin^sl  was  bom  in  Istanbul  in  1826,  the  son  of 
an  artillery  officer.  After  his  early  education  at  a 
neighbourhood  school,  he  became  an  apprentice  clerk 
at  the  Bureau  of  the  Tophane  Imperial  Arsenal,  where 
he  was  trained  by  several  senior  staff  members  in 
Arabic,  Persian  and  French. 

In  1849,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  Mustaffi  Reghid  Pa^a  he  was  sent  to 

France  where,  in  addition  to  literature,  he  studied 
public  finance.  Gaining  fluency  in  French,  he  report- 
edly made  the  acquaintance  of  Renan,  Lamartine, 
and  the  family  of  the  prominent  orientalist  Sylvestre 
de  Sacy;  according  to  some  sources,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Socictc  Asiatique. 

During  his  studies  in  Paris,  ^inasl  prepared  a com- 
pilation entitled  Dur(tb-i  emthdl~i  ^oQimdnryye  (“Ottoman 
proverbs”),  published  in  1863.  The  first  edition  con- 
tained about  1 ,500  proverbs  and  some  300  apho- 
risms, couplets,  and  expressions.  (In  1870  he  published 
an  enlarged  second  edition  which  featured  more  than 
2,000  proverbs  and  over  400  maxims.)  This  work, 
with  its  substantive  introduction  on  paremiology  and 
folk  wisdom,  stimulated  among  the  Ottoman  educated 
elite  an  interest  in  popular  culture. 

Upion  his  return  to  Istanbul  in  1852  or  early  1853, 
he  worked  briefly  at  the  Arsenal  again,  following  which 
the  sultan  appointed  him  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Education.  Although  some  literary  histories  claim  that 


he  also  served  as  a member  of  the  Ervfxumen-i  Ddniit, 
this  has  never  been  documented.  Shinasi*s  official  sta- 
tus wavered,  depending  on  the  pohtical  vicissitudes  of 
his  protector,  Mustafa  Resfald  Pa§ba* 

In  1859,  ^in&sl  published  Ter(^ume-yi  man^ume 
(“Translation  of  verses”),  a small  selection  of  poems 
by  Racine,  Lamartine,  Gilbert,  I^  Fontaine,  and  Fcnc- 
lon,  rendered  into  Turkish  verse.  EJ.W.  Gibb  attrib- 
utes considerable  seminal  influence  to  this  volume, 
claiming  that  the  translations  “mark  the  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  Ottoman  poetry”,  gbinasl’s  renditions 
arc  quite  smooth  in  style  and  faithful  to  the  originals. 

They  .served  as  the  first  Ottoman  taste  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Western  world  in  Turkish. 

In  October  1860,  ShinisI  started  to  publish,  together 
with  Agah  Efendi  (1832-85),  a weekly  newspaper 
named  'Ter^uman-i  Ahwdl  (“Interpreter  of  events”),  the 
first  unofficial,  privately-owned  Turkish  newspaper. 

Here,  ShinSsT  articulated  his  commitment  to  enlighten 
the  public  “in  an  easily  comprehensible  language”. 

Shd*ir  ewlenmesi  (Eng,  tr.,  The  wedding  of  a poet,  by 
E.  Allworth,  New  York  1981),  a one-act  comedy,  writ- 
ten by  SbiriasI  in  1859,  was  serialised  in  Ter^umdn-t 
ahwdl  in  1860  and  published  in  book  form  the  same 
year.  Designed  as  a play  of  social  criticism,  mainly 
of  the  hazards  of  the  traditional  custom  of  arranged 
marriages,  it  interf  uses  some  of  the  techniques  of  Euro- 
pean comedy  with  devices  and  personae  from  the  Orta 
qyunu  [^.t'.j  (the  Ottoman  Commedia  deWarti).  Shd*ir  ewlen- 
mesi stands  as  the  first  Turkish  play  written  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  produced  on  the  legitimate 
stage.  Its  first  production,  however,  did  not  take  place 
until  1908  (in  Salonica). 

Because  of  disagreements  with  Agah  Efendi,  Shin&sl 
left  Terd^iimdn  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  launched, 
in  June  1 862,  his  own  joum^  Taswlr~i  ajkar  (“Chronicle 
of  opinions”),  which  became  a platform  for  innova- 
tive ideas  based  on  Europ>ean-type  rationahsm  and 
technological  reform  for  the  salvation  of  the  Ottoman 
state.  §hinasl  wrote  many  articles  dealing  with  urban 
problems,  agriculture,  industry,  and  governmental  cor- 
ruption. and  advocated  the  rule  of  law  based  on  the 
rights  of  the  people,  political  rationalism,  secularisa- 
tion, and  a system  of  governance  sustained  by  national 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  citizenship  rights. 

Shiner  was  joined  in  1863  by  the  young  N2lm!k 
Kem^  (1840-88  [^.t'J),  in  spreading  the  vision  not 
only  of  a progressive  civil  society  but  also  of  a modem 
literature  for  the  Ottomans.  Together  in  Tofzvtr-i  ajkdr 
they  endeavoured  to  promote  a new  Weltanschauung 
derived  from  Western  civilisation.  Many  of  their  themes 
and  recommendations  came  to  play  a prominent  role 
during  the  last  half-century  of  the  Ottoman  state. 

Significandy,  it  was  SbinasI  who  introduced  to  the 
Ottoman  political  and  intellectual  circles  such  con- 
cepts as  “republic”,  “popular  sovereignty”,  “art  for 
society’s  sake”,  “political  economy”,  “secularism”,  etc. 

In  both  Ter(^umdn  and  Ta.nvfr^  he  pursued  his  goal  of 
not  only  “informing  the  people  about  events  and  new 
ideas”  but  also  “communicating  to  the  government 
the  will  of  the  nadon”.  In  this  two-way  process,  he 
revitalised  the  vernacular  through  his  use  Qom 

plified  vocabulary  and  streamlined  journalistic  Syle. 
ShinSsI’s  Tofwir  printing  house  constituted  a meeting 
place  for  young  Ottoman  men  of  letters  and  intel- 
lectuals and  a breeding-ground  for  ideas  seeking  to 
create  a new  Ottoman  society  and  literature. 

In  1865  ^inasl  departed  for  Paris,  leaving  Ta^wir-i 
ajkdr  in  Namik  Kemal’s  hands.  His  departure  was 
probably  prompted  by  his  fear  of  becoming  impli- 
cated in  a plot  to  assassinate  the  Grand  Vizier  ‘All 
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Pasha.  In  Paris  he  was  supported  by 
Pasha*  but  had  little  or  no  contact  with  Young 
Ottomans,  choosing  00 stay  out  of  politics.  Duririg  his 
four  years  there,  interrupted  by  a short  visit  to  Istanbul, 
he  concentrated  on  a dictionary  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage. Thb  ambitious  enterprise,  as  reported  by  Ebiiz- 
ziya  TewfTk  (1848-1913),  was  left  unfinished,  with  19 
of  die  31  letters  of  the  Ottoman  alphabet  completed 
and  14,800  pages  produced— a claim  disputed  by 
numerous  scholars.  No  part  of  this  dictionary — which 
^inasl  had  discussed  with  the  linguist  Emile  Littre 
and  the  orientalist  Pa  vet  de  Courteiilc — has  survived. 
(Reportedly,  ^inasi  had  also  produced,  possibly 
around  1855,  a grammar  for  schools  entitled  M^had^- 
yi  but  no  copy  of  it  has  ever  been  found, 

if  it  was  published  at  alh)  Following  his  return  to  Is- 
tanbul in  the  fall  of  1869,  ^in^r  rented  a small  house, 
where  he  also  set  up  a printing  press  to  republish 
some  of  his  books.  He  died  on  13  September  1871. 

^inasib  poetry,  most  of  it  written  in  the  early 
period  of  his  life,  is  hardly  disdnguished  by  high  liter- 
ary merit.  He  published  Muntai^atSt4  ('^Selected 

poems’")  in  1862,  and  his  complete  Dtwdn  came  out 
posthumously  in  ISSb,  His  output  consists  of  an  i^Ar 
(hymn),  a mtmd4lQl  (supplication),  a small  number  of 
a lew  chronograms  and  encomiastic  verses,  a 
handful  of  “paraJler*  or  “imitative”  poems  and  didac- 
tic verses,  and  independent  (often  aphonsdc)  couplets. 
Among  his  most  appealing  poems  are  several  La 
Fontainesque  fables.  His  major  poems  include  four 
kasfda^  composed  for  his  benefactor  Mustafa  Re^hid 
Pasha.  These  are  of  interest  for  several  reasons,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  ShinasT  wrote  full-scale  panegyrics 
exclusively  for  this  Grand  Vizier.  He  introduced  for- 
mal revisions  (principally  the  eliminadon  of  the  nenb 
or  exordium  section),  used  the  kasida  as  a vehicle  for 
his  positivisl  ideas,  and  praised  his  subject  in  such 
terms  as  "^the  president  of  the  nadon  of  virtue”,  “the 
apostle  of  civilisadon”,  even  courageously  asserting  that 
""yotir  legisladon  puts  the  Sultan  in  his  place”. 

^inasl  employed  conventional  Ottoman  stanzaic 
forms  and  adhered  to  the  aesthedc  values  of  Dfwdn 
(classical,  elite)  poetry.  His  innovations  were  of  a lim- 
ited nature:  they  indicated,  however,  the  possibility  of 
taking  certaiii  liberdes  with  tradidon.  He  composed 
one  whole  poem  in  what  he  called  “pure  Turkish”  in 
which  he  kept  out  words  borrowed  from  Arabic 
and  Persian.  In  some  of  his  critical  wridngs  and  in 
a polemical  exchange,  he  helped  to  introduce  a 
new  and  strong  sense  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
language. 

^inSsf  was  also  the  first  Ottoman  poet  to  trans- 
late some  of  his  own  lines  of  poetry  into  French. 
(Samples  of  hb  renditions  appear  in  his  Muntai^iibdt 
and  D^wdn.'^  His  universalist  ideal  is  contained  in  one 
of  his  most  frequently  quoted  lines:  ^^My  nation  is 
mankind,  my  country  is  the  face  of  the  earth”. 

Biblisgraphyi  E.J.W.  Gibb,  HOP^  v;  Hikmet 
Dizdaroglu,  sanah^  eserUri^  Istanbul 

1954;  Murat  Uraz,  — fu^ah^  ^aAjprfi,  Istanbul 

1955;  Gtindiiz  Akinci,  Bahya  ydneUrf^  §inasi,  Ankara 
1962;  ^rif  Mardin,  The  gpmsis  of  Tourig  Ottoman 
thoughiy  Princeton,  New  Jersey  1962;  Hiiseyin  Sea- 
men, ^inasi^  Ankara  1972;  M.  Kay  a Bilgegil,  §Qtr 
Istanbul  1972;  Muzaffer  Uyguner, 

Ankara  1991.  (Talat  Sajt  Halman) 

SHlNl.  SHfNIYYA.  ^ANI  (a.),  a type  of 
mediaeval  Arabic  warship  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  IS  mendoned  briefly  in  safTna.  I (b) 
as  a type  of  galley,  but  its  importance  in  naval  his- 
tory of  the  time  merits  separate  nodee. 


Ancient  and  mediaeval  Mediterranean  shipbuild- 
ing is  poorly  documented,  and,  while  the  study  of 
cargo-carriers  has  been  somewhat  enhanced  by  an 
increasing  number  of  discovered  wrecks,  the  only 
ancient  wreck  of  a war  vessel  we  possess  is  the  Punic 
ship  of  Marsala  (A.  Guillerm,  Arikaoob^  excavations  and 
experimental  archaeotogy.  The  Ptmic  ship  of  Marsala  and 
Ttiremc  Ofympias^  in  Tropis^  iii  [1995],  193-6).  We  are 
left  mainly  with  the  literary  evidence  and  a few 
schematic  designs  of  ships  in  both  the  Arab  and 
Byzantine  sources,  the  comparative  study  of  which  is 
necessary  before  any  conclusions  are  drawn. 

The  type  of  the  Byzandne  dramm^  which  was  used 
as  a model  for  the  Arab  followed  the  classical 

Mediterranean  tradidon,  i.e.  the  “shell  technique”  of 
shipbuilding,  the  ribs  being  added  after  the  planks 
bad  been  joined  together  (M.  Daefflcr,  Late  17ih  rm- 
tu^  conception  qf  French  gall^s^  in  Septihne  CoUoqne  In^- 
tmtional  d'Atthioiogie  Piavaie^  Saint-Vaast-la-Hougue  1994, 
15).  Nevertheless,  the  Byzandne  dromon  of  the  middle 
7lh  century,  and  consequendy  the  first  Arab  warships, 
were  very'  difterent  from  the  earlier  dromons  of  the  5th 
and  Gth  centuries,  which  had  been  swift,  small,  30- 
oared  vessels  (the  word  dromon  comes  from  Sptspetv 
“to  run,  to  move  quickly”). 

Though  the  Arab  ^fnl  followed  in  general  the  type 
of  the  Byzantine  dromon,  there  was  at  first  a subscan- 
dal difference  in  that  the  ftghdng  crew  engaged  were 
better-paid  MuslimSj  while  the  sailing  crew  were  lesser- 
paid  Chrisdan  Egyptians.  Eventually,  of  course,  Muslim 
sailors  with  nautical  experience  entered  die  ranks  of 
the  sailing  crew. 

The  7th-century  Byzandne  dromon  and  the  Arab 
^im  sacrificed  speed  and  manoeuvrability  for  heavy 
machine  equipment,  mainly  stone-throwing  catapults, 
hence  the  main  weapo^n  of  earlier  dmes,  the  ram, 
was  abandoned  by  both  types  of  ship:  thus  in  the 
famous  naval  battle  of  Phat  al-Sawarl  (34/655-6 
\<q.v.  in  Suppl.])  no  use  of  the  ram  is  reported 
(see  Vp  Chrisddes,  The  naval  mgagemmt  cf  Dtdt  a^- 
u^awari  A.H.  34/ A D,  655-56,,  in  Byzantma,  xiii  [1985], 
133M5). 

Arab  and  Byzantine  naval  technology  reached  their 
peaks  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  heavy  stone- thro  wing  machinery,  Greek  Fire 
began  to  be  used  by  Arabs  and  Byzantines  on  their 
warships,  and  then  in  Mamluk  times,  gunpowder  and 
cannons  (see  naft,  2,  and  barOo.  iii,  and  the  chap- 
ter on  incendiary  weapons  in  A.Y.  al-Hassan  and 
D.R.  HiU,  Jskmk  kchnolr^,  Cambridge  1986,  106  IT.). 

The  Arabic  sources  provide  us  with  many  details 
concerning  the  function  of  the  Arab  warships  which 
do  not  appear  in  other  sources.  Thus  the  was 

two -banked,  with  a separate  leader  in  each  bank,  and 
in  the  lower  level,  a sick  bay  was  placed  with  the 
proper  medical  personnel  (Christidcs,  Naval  wafare  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  (6ih-l4th  centuries).  An  Arabic 
ttanslaiion  of  Leo  Vl*s  Naumachkay  in  Graeco-Arabka,  hi 
[1984],  143).  like  its  counterpart  the  dromon,  U had 
lateen  sails,  originally  two  and  later  three.  Arab  war- 
ships were  usually  painted  black  and  their  sails  were 
white  (idem,  Byzttntine  dromon  and  Arab  ifiim,  in  Trapis, 
iii  [1995],  1 18).  The  ^Tnl  was  propelled  by  sails  and 
oars.  I bn  al-Mammatr  states  that  it  sailed  with  140 
oars,  leaving  open  the  question  of  the  number  of  oars- 
men as  well  as  that  of  the  fighting  men  who  were 
placed  above  them  (K,  Nawdntn  ai-dawdnin^  ed.  A.S. 
Adya,  Cairo  1934,  340),  It  seems  that  in  the  Arab 
warships,  as  in  the  Byzantine  dromond,  one  person  man- 
ned one  oar;  we  can  assume,  therefore,  that  in  every 
war  vessel  there  were  about  150  to  165  sailors,  if  we 
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add  the  supplemeniary  crew  (Arabic  iconography  at- 
tests the  use  of  one  man  to  each  oar  in  each  ship^ 
see  D.  NicoUe,  Shipping  in  fshmif  arL  sei>£nih  through 
teenth  ArDr,  in  The  Amerimn  x]ix/3  [1989], 

168-97).  Neverthekss,  the  number  of  the  oar$men  in 
the  average  shim  appears  dilTcrent  in  the  Arabic  sources 
and.  cannot  be  defined  precisely;  likewise,  the  num- 
ber of  the  warriors,  which  probably  varied  in  each 
warship*  is  unknown. 

The  average  ^inf  had  a casde  placed  next  to  the 
main  sail  or  just  under  it  (for  the  position  of  this  cas- 
tle in  both  j\rab  and  Byzandne  warships,  see  Christides, 
Jhn  oPManqah  (MangB.)  and  Leo  VI.  Pfew  ejndence  on  Ambo- 
I^zuntine  ship  constmethn  and  naval  iva^art^,  in  Byzantino- 
siavka  [1995]). 

In  addition  to  the  average  stint.,  there  were  bigger 
w^arships  with  the  same  name  but  with  a crew  of  200 
(Jbn  al-ManglT*  al-Adilla  at-rmmi}ya  Ji  Ttd^dhl  ai-harkyya., 
ed*  M.S.  Khattab,  Bagdad  1988,  243). 

Bihiiography'.  Given  in  the  article. 

(V.  Christides) 

SHINKIT*  a town  of  the  mediaeval  Islamic 
Sahara. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  regard- 
ing the  name  Shinlut/Shin^rE,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing two  merit  discussion.  The  first  gives  to  it  the 
meaning  “source  of  horses"’,  with  sen  - “sources"'  and 
- “horses’".  According  to  the  various  proponents 
of  this  etymology,  the  word's  origin  could  be  either 
from  Aiayr  or  Azer  (a  Soninkg  tongue,  now  extinct* 
formerly  spoken  in  the  Western  Sahara)  or  else  Zenaga 
Berber.  I’he  second  hypothesis  derives  the  name  from 
^in,  said  to  be  a deformation  of  tfn  or  sin,  which  in 
the  Adrar  and  the  Tangant  conveys  the  idea  of  height 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  countryside  and  giti^  the 
name  of  a hill  near  the  town  of  ShinkJt, 

Although  ^in^t  was  to  become  famous  to  the 
point  that  it  was  used  to  denote  the  whole  Moorish 
territory  from  Sslpyai  al-l^amr5''  lo  the  Senegal  River* 
it  was  never  mentioned  by  the  mediaeval  Arabic  geog- 
raphers. Is  this  because  the  town  did  n^it  at  that  dme 
exist,  or  because  it  was  relatively  little  known*  com- 
pared to  the  great  urban  centres  of  the  Sahara?  The 
question  remains  open,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
Vaientim  Fernandes,  a Moravian  author  living  in 
Lisbon,  was  ihe  first*  in  his  Deseription  of  die  Afrkan 
coast  from  Ceuta  io  die  Sen^at  (1 506^7),  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  existence  of 
Shinklt.  However,  this  does  not  tell  us  anything  about 
the  origin  of  the  lown:  at  the  earliest,  in  the  14th 
century*  according  to  H.T.  Norris,  in  his  art. 
MURlTANrYA,  at  VII,  624a,  whilst  aJ-fOialrl  al-Nabwr* 
Bilad  ai-man^m  mu  TribBt,  Timis  1987,  72, 

claims  chat  ShinkTt  was  actually  founded  in  660/ 1 262 
on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Shinkft  (the  mythical 
Abb  way  r)  founded  in  160/772. 

From  the  1 7th  century  onwards,  the  Bauu  HassSn* 
a branch  of  the  Arab  Ma'ldl  tribe,  came  into  the 
western  Sahara  with  permanent  elfects  there,  impos- 
ing their  dialect  (Hassaniyya)  and  gradually  establish- 
ing amirates,  including  that  of  the  Adrjir,  in  which 
^inkft  was  situated.  Nevertheless,  out  of  respect  for 
its  scholars  and  saints,  the  amirs  of  the  Adrar  never 
levied  tribute  on  ^inkfj;,  which,  despite  its  fame,  never 
became  a poll  deal  capital,  although  it  became  more 
renowned  than  any  other  town  of  Mauritania  in  the 
central  lands  of  the  Muslim  world.  The  men  of  schol- 
arship and  piety  of  ^inkit  were,  in  this  regard* 
respected  everywhere*  and  attracted  students,  all  the 
Islamic  scicrices  being  taught  in  their  mosques  e>r  in 
the  homes  of  these  When  they  completed  their 


studies  and  left  t^ost  of  these  former  students 

would  style  themselves  ShanS^ta  (pt,  of  ^inkliT). 

The  ^grimage  to  Mecca  also  contributed  to  the 
fame  of  ^in}tlt,  whose  permanent  population  can 
never  have  exceeded  more  than  a tew  thousand  per- 
sons at  most.  However*  according  to  Sfdr  'Al^d  Allah 
b.  al-Hadiili  Br^fm  (d.  1233/1878),  author  of  the 
sole  treadsc  on  the  history  of  ^into  (the  Sahibat  ol- 
nakl  ft  Alaw^*at  Idtiw  *All  wa-Bakriyyat  Muhammad  G&ii/), 
“numerous  pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  the  Moorish 
lands  used  to  join  the  Pilgrimage  caravan  of  Shinkft 
when  leaving  on  this  quest.  All  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Muslim  West  used  to  pass  as  ^ana^ta*'.  Hence  these 
persons  formed  a bridge  between  ^inkit  and  the 
Orient,  Wiiti  several  of  them  settling  in  this  last  region, 
retaining  their  ^inkitf  genealogy  and  decisively  con- 
tributing to  the  cultural  influence  of  this  small  town. 
In  the  course  of  their  travels*  they  would  bring  back 
books  and  treatises  procured  in  Arabia  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Orient  or  Muslim  West  and  containing  the 
conventional  learning  of  the  Islamic  sciences,  which 
they  would  then  spread  amongst  the  peoples  of  the 
Southern  Sahara,  sdll  in  course  of  being  Islamised. 

As  intermediaries  between  the  Arab  world  and  the 
black  peoples,  the  ^analpta*  notably  the  Idaw  *Alr  of 
Shin^t,  contributed  considerably  both  to  the  spread 
of  Islam,  in  the  shape  of  the  brotherhoods,  and 

to  the  spread  of  Arabic  language  and  culture  into  the 
south  of  the  Sahara,  a region  which  they  visited  also 
for  commcrciai  purposes. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  Muhammad  b.  Abf  Bakr  al-Siddrk  al-Burtulf, 
Path  al-shtthur  Jt  Udni^  ay^n  udaba^  al-Tahur;  Ahmad 
b.  aJ-Amm  al-Shinkj|T,  al-iVasfl  Ji  iard^im  itdabd^ 
iSfiinAT/*  Cairo  1911;  P.  Marty,  Etudes  sur  ITslam 
maure,  Paris  1916;  D.  Jacques-Meutiier*  Cites  anei- 
ennes  de  Mauritank.  Proainces  du  Tng^nnt  et  du  HoSi, 
Paris  1961;  H.T,  Norris,  The  hhu^  of  Shinqll  accord- 
ing to  the  Idauf  traditions,  in  Bull.  /FAN,  xxivb/ 
3-4,  393-409;  idem,  Saharan  myth  and  saga^  Oxford 
1972,  idem,  Shinqitt  folk  literature  and  song^  Oxford 
1968;  C.C.  and  E.K,  Stewart,  Islam  and  tociai  order 
in  Mauritania,  Oxford  1973;  N.  Levtzion,  ch.  The 
mr^  jihad  movements,  in  Comb.  hist,  iv,  199  ff.; 

Mohammed  Mahmoud  Ouldjiddou*  Chinguiti  (Mau- 
ritank). Bilan  critique  des  recherchts  histonqties,  Meinoire 
de  maitrisc.  Centre  de  rccherches  d’Afrique  Noire 
1977-8;  Deddoud  Ould  Abdallah,  Dawr  al-Shitndkita 
Jt  na^r  al-lt^dfa  al-arab^ya  al-isidru^ya  bi-gkarh  Ijrihiya 
hidta  mhdyat  al-kam  ai-ihdmina  ^a^ar  li  Tnulad,  in 
Annales  de  la  Fac.  des  Lettres  el  des  Sciences  Humaines 
de  TUniv,  de  Nouakchott  (1989),  13-33;  Abdel  Wedoud 
Quid  Cheikh,  Elements  dhistoire  de  la  Mauritanie, 
Nouakchott,  Inst,  mauritanienne  de  recherches  se.i- 
entjfiques,  Nouakchott  1991;  art.  Aimtriktnia,  in  Oxjbrd 
encycl  of  the  Isiamk  world,  London  1995.  See  also 
murTtAntv.^  _ (OusMA-VE  Kane) 

At  .-SHINKITt  (STd)  Ahmad  b.  ai.-AmTn  (b.  1280/ 
1863  or  1289/1872*  d.  1331/1913)*  Mauritanian 
scholar  and  author,  whose  reputation  in  the 
Muslim  World  prindpally  rests  upon  his  written 
description  of  Mauritania  and  the  Western  i Sahara 
and  his  appreciadon  of  the  poedc  masterpieces  of  the 
Moors  in  Classical  Arabic  and  in  their  colloquial 
dialect,  Hassdn^ya.  He  was  bom  into  a scholarly  fam- 
ily of  the  Idaw  ^Alr  ZwSya  who  w^ere  resident  in  al- 
Madhardh  ra  in  the  Trarza  [see  MtjRTTANTVA].  His 
mother,  a pious  and  well-educated  lady,  stemmed  from 
the  A^liJ  of  ^inklL.  His  early  years  were  spent  in 
the  study  of  TVrabic  language  and  literature  and  the 
Islamic  sciences  in  the  nomadic  schools.  Later*  he 
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undertook  extensive  journeys  inside  Mauritania  and 
he  stayed  for  some  time  at  the  zAw^o.  of  Shaykh  M5* 
al-* Ayn  ayn  p[^.li4l ' M Smara . 

He  undertook  the  in  1317/1899  and  he  met 

scholars  in  Mecca  and  Medina.  He  returned  to  Egypt, 
though  he  made  detours  into  Syria,  to  Izmir,  Istanbul 
and  into  Russia.  Why  he  chose  to  visit  the  latter  is 
unknown,  nor  is  it  known  where  he  stayed,  though 
a visit  to  Kazan  seems  likely.  He  arrived  in  Cairo  in 
1320/1902.  He  lived  there  for  the  remainder  of  his 
bachelor  life,  writing  and  publishing  books  and  mix- 
ing socially  with  the  scholars  of  al-Azhar. 

His  masterpiece,  al-Wasity  a compendium  of  Mauri- 
tanian verse  accompanied  by  a concise  survey  of  the 
geography,  history,  folklore  and  proverbs  of  the  Moors, 
made  the  Arabs  of  the  Ma^rik  aware,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  profound  scholarship  which  was  then  a 
living  tradition  in  the  furthest  Saharan  regions.  He 
was  the  first  scholar  to  write  extensively  on  the  prosody 
and  the  oral  and  sung  poetry  {legfind)  amongst  the 
Shanakita.  Hassdnixya  is  extensively  vocalised  in  his 
book.  Few  of  the  Mauritanian  classical  poets  whom 
he  quotes  have  biographies.  An  exception  is  Muham- 
mad Mahmud  b.  al-Talamld  al-TurkuzI,  a Mauritanian 
scholar  who  was  highly  regarded  in  Egypt  and  with 
whom  he  had  sharp  exchanges  on  religious  and  lit- 
erary matters  {al-Wasit^  Cairo  1378/1958,  381-97). 

Ahmad  b.  al-Amfn  was  devoted  to  Sufism.  He, 
together  with  Shaykh  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Lutfi, 
wrote  a commentary  upon  §ahdri{^  cd-lu^hu*  (Matba*at 
al-Hilal,  Cairo  1324/1906)  by  al-Sayyid  TawfTk  al- 
Bakrl  (see  F.  de  Jong,  Turuq  and  TuTuq-linked  institutions 
in  nineUenth-centuiy  Egypt,  Leiden  1978,  182-8).  In  the 
foreword  to  this  commentary,  Ahmad  b.  al-Amin 
remarks  (in  eloquent  sa(l^)  that,  having  left  Shinkf^ 
and  having  travelled  extensively  in  the  Middle  East, 
he  was  honourably  received  by  ^-Sayyid  Tawfik  “chief 
of  the  Shorifo  of  Egypt  and  Shoykb  of  the  $ufi  orders”. 
He  wrote  a spirited  defence  of  the  I’i^jSniyya  tarika, 
of  which  he  was  a member,  against  attacks  made 
against  it  by  Shavkh  Yusuf  al-Nabh^i. 

Works.  Ahmed-Baba  Miske  (1970,  35-6),  lists  four- 
teen works  by  the  author.  Some  of  them  were  orig- 
inal composidons,  others  were  works  edited  by  him. 
Most  of  the  latter  are  commentaries  upon  pre- Islamic 
and  early  Islamic  poetry.  A Diudn  of  al-Hutay’a*s 
verse  is  silso  attributed  to  him.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
list,  which  Miske  provides,  is  complete.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  works  (including  al-Wasit)  were 
printed  between  1302/1902  and  1331/1912,  the  author 
was  astonishingly  produedve  during  the  years  when 
he  was  resident  in  Cairo.  He  was  helped  by  Ahmad 
TaymQr  Ba^a,  the  keeper  of  the  Taymiyya  library 
and  he  was  given  every  assistance  in  his  literary  aedv- 
ides.  Two  works  {Tahdrat  al-*Araby  1326/1908  and 
Diwdn  Taraja  b.  al-*Abd,  1327/1909)  were  printed  in 
Kazan.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that,  following  his 
Russian  visit,  Cairo  was  to  be  the  forum  for  the 
Universal  Islamic  Congress,  advocated  by  IsmaTl 
Gasparli  [sec  casprinsky],  held  in  1907  [see  RMM, 
iv  [1908],  103  ff.). 

Bibliography:  Ahmad  b.  al-Amln  al-Shinkltr. 
K.  al-Wasit  ji  tard^im  udabd*  ShinkU,  Maktabat  sd- 
Wahda  al-*Arabiyya,  Cairo  1378/1958  and  Makta- 
bat al-Khanka,  1381/1961;  J.  Beyries,  Proverbes  et 
dictons  mauritaniens,  in  REH^  iv  (1930),  1-51;  Mourad 
Tefiahi,  El-Wasit:  httaature-histom-giographu-moeurs  et 
coutumes  des  habitants  de  la  Mauritanie,  par  Ahmed  Lamine 
Ech-Chenguiti,  extraits  traduits  de  TArabc,  in  Etudes 
Mauritaniennes,  5,  Centre  I.F.A.N.,  Mauritanie-Saint- 
Ix>uis,  Senegal  1953;  H.T.  Norris,  The  history  of 


Shinqit  according  to  the  Idaxv  *Ali  tradition,  in  BIFAN, 
scrie  B,  xxiv  (1962),  393-413;  J.M.  Abun-Nasr,  The 
Tijaniyya.  A Sufi  order  in  the  rrwdem  world,  Oxford, 

1965,  105;  Ahmed-Baba  Miske,  Al-Wasit  (1911), 

Tableau  de  la  Maurilanie  d la  Jin  du  XIX*  siecle,  in 
BIFAN,  s^rie  B,  xxx/ 1 (Jan.  1 968),  1 1 7-64;  idem, 

Al  Wasit,  Tableau  de  la  Mauritanie  au  debut  du  XX* 
siecle,  Paris  1970.  (H.T.  Norris) 

SHINTARA  (or  Sfiantara),  Arabic  name  of  the 
modem  Cintra,  a litde  town  in  Portugal,  at  a height 
of  207  m/700  feet  above  sea-level,  28  km/ 16  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Lisbon.  It  was  quite  prosperous 
under  Muslim  rule,  and  the  Arab  geographers  remark 
on  the  ferdlity  of  the  country  round;  its  apples  were 
universally  famous.  Cintra  always  shared  the  destinies 
of  its  great  neighbour  Lisbon  as  long  as  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muslims;  it  was  reconquered  in  1147 
by  Alfonso  Henriquez,  king  of  Portugal.  After  it  had 
become  Chrisdan  again,  it  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  Portuguese  kings;  it  was  in  the  palace  of  Cintra 
that  Dom  Sebasdan  decided  in  1578  upon  the  expedi- 
don  against  Morocco  which  ended  disastrously  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wadi  M-Makhazin  near  al-Ka^  al-Kabfr. 

'I'he  modem  Cintra  is  dominated  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  stronghold  of  the  Muslim  period.  Of  this  fort- 
ress, now  called  Costello  dos  Mouros,  built  at  a height 
of  429  m/1430  feet,  there  only  remain  two  masses 
of  masonry  with  the  remains  of  a chapel  and  baths. 

Bibliography:  IdrTsi,  Description  de  VAjrique  et  de 
PEspagne,  ed.  Dozy  and  de  Goeje,  text  175,  tr.  211; 

Abu  ’l-Fida*,  Takwfm  al-bulddn,  ed.  Reinaud  and 
de  Slane,  Paris  1840,  173;  MakJearf,  Nqfh  al-ffb, 
Analectes  ...,  i,  102;  D.  Lopes,  Os  Arabts  nos  obras  de 
Alexandre  Herculano,  Lisbon  1911,  61-2. 

(E.  L^vi-Provenval) 

SHIR  [see  asad]. 

SHIR  WA  KHURSHiD  [see  nisian.  1]. 

SHIR  *ALI  {ca.  1823-79),  AmFr  of  Afghanistan 
1863-79. 

He  was  the  fifth  son  and  successor  of  Amfr  DQst 
Muhammad  (d.  9 June  1863).  His  mother,  Khadrdja. 
was  both  Dust  Muhammad’s  favourite  wife  and  a 
Barakzay  (daughter  of  Rahmat  Allah  Khan  Popalzay) 
and  probably  for  these  reasons  he  was  nominated  heir 
following  the  death  of  his  full  brother,  Ghulam  Haydar, 
on  2 July  1858,  having  previously  served  as  governor 
of  Qhaznl.  In  1863  Shir  ‘All’s  claims  were  opposed 
by  his  elder  half-brothers,  Muhammad  Afdal  (1811- 
67)  and  Muhammad  A*?am  (1818-69),  other  broth- 
ers joined  the  conflict  and  a civil  war  ensued  which 
lasted  until  1869.  §hrr  ‘Air’s  forces  were  alternately 
victorious  and  defeated,  and  in  1867  he  was  reduced 
to  the  possession  of  Harat  only,  with  Afdal  and  then 
A‘zam  ruling  in  Kabul.  In  1868  he  recovered 
Kandahar  and  then  Kabul,  although  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  1869  that  he  finally  defeated 
A*?am  and  his  nephew,  the  future  Amir,  ‘Abd  al- 
Rahman  {ca.  1844-1901,  the  only  son  of  Afdal)  and 
re-established  full  control  of  Afgh^islan. 

As  Amir  after  1868,  Shir  ‘AlT  continued  and  extend- 
ed the  policy  of  his  father  in  attempting  to  build  a 
stronger,  more  centralised  state  in  Afs^anistaJitj^He  .COITI 
suppressed  rebellions  by  his  sons,  Muhammad  Ya‘kub 
{ca.  1849-1923)  and  Muhammad  Ayyub  {ca.  1856- 
1914),  and  extended  his  authority  over  northern 
Afghanistan.  He  centralised  the  administration,  estab- 
lished a rudimentary  system  of  ministries,  developed 
communications  including  roads,  bridges  and  a postal 
system  (the  first  Afghan  postage  stamps  appeared  in 
1870),  attempted  to  reform  the  currency  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  qfgfidnl  in  place  of  the  former  rupee. 
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and  founded  a periodical,  ai-MaMr  {! 875-9)  and 

the  first  state  school.  He  restricted  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  *ulama\  and  exalted  the  status  of  the  ruler, 
seeking  but  not  adopting  the  ride  of  In  1874 

he  established  a short-lived  consultative  council.  Reve- 
nues were  increased  three  fold  between  1863  and  1878. 
Over  40Vo  of  the  revenue  was  spent  on  the  army, 
which  was  the  central  feature  of  Shfr  'Alr^s  reforms. 
He  reduced  the  size  of  the  tribal  militia  and  the  feu- 
dal army  and  strengthened  the  standing  army,  which 
W35  trained  and  equipped  in  European  style,  mod- 
elled on  the  British- Indian  forces  and  often  led  by 
British-trained  officers.  By  1878  the  standing  army 
numbered  56,080,  including  58  infantTy  and  12  cav- 
alry regiments.  In  addition,  Shfr  *Alr  developed  the 
arriJicry,  creating  workshops  to  manufacture  modem 
iron  weapons.  By  1878  he  had  370  guns.  The  work- 
shops also  manufactured  small  arms  including  Sniders 
and  Martini  Henrys.  The  army  was  deployed  through 
Afgb^ist^  mainly  with  a view  to  the  needs  of  inter- 
nal security.  !n  developing  the  state  institutions, 

"Alf  relied  especially  on  Ghilzays  and  Wardaks,  who 
provided  80%  of  the  standing  army.  I’hcse  tribes, 
together  with  Persians,  Haratis  and  Parsiwans,  domi- 
nated the  administration.  The  Durr^nr  tribes  were 
largely  excluded  from  power. 

Shir  * Air's  foreign  affisdrs  were  dominated  by  hk 
dealings  with  Russia  and,  especially,  with  British  India. 
During  the  civil  war,  the  Government  of  India  had 
followed  a policy  of  non-interference,  known  as  “mas- 
terly inactivity*'.  The  various  contenders  for  power 
had  been  given  de  fticto  recognition  in  accordance  with 
their  holdings,  but  material  assistance  claimed  under 
the  1857  treaty  made  with  Dust  Muhammad  was 
refused  until  November  1868.  In  March  1869  ShYr 
^Alr  met  the  new  Governor-General,  Lord  Mayo,  at  | 
Ambala,  and  asked  for  an  offensive-defensive  treaty,  | 
a regular  subsidy  and  recognition  of  his  son,  ^Abd 
Allah  Djan  (1862-78),  as  heir.  Mayo  offered  only  gen- 
eral assurances,  money  and  arms,  including  artillcryH 
Shfr  ^AlT  was  seemin^y  satisfied,  although  in  subse- 
quent years  he  renewed  his  demands.  British  interest  , 
in  Afghanistan  derived  from  border  problems,  com- 
mercial hopes  and,  especially,  concerns  about  the 
expansion  of  Russia  in  Turkistan  towards  the  north- 
ern Afghan  border.  Without  consulting  the  Amir, 
Britain  sought  agreement  with  Russia  on  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  Afghanistan,  which  were  roughly 
defined  in  1873.  The  Amir  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  hopes  of  extending  his  territories  beyond  the  Oxus. 
Britain  also  assumed  responsibility  for  derining  part 
of  the  western  frontier  with  Persia;  by  the  Goldsmid 
arbitration  of  1873,  Sistihi  was  divided  between  Persia 
and  A%li5niijt^.  ^ir  'Alfs  unhappiness  was  further 
increased  by  the  British  occupation  of  Quetta  [see  ; 
kwatta]  on  8 December  1876. 

The  occupation  of  Quetta  was  one  element  in  a ' 
new  British  policy  (the  so-called  “forward  policy”)  inau- 
gurated by  the  Conservative  Government  in  1875  and 
carried  on  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Lytton, 
from  1876-  A major  bacl^ound  factor  in  his  new 
policy  was  the  development  of  the  Eastern  Crisis  of 
1875-8,  which  led  to  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  1877  and  threatened  the  possi- 
bility' of  war  between  Britain  and  Russia,  Such  a war 
could  have  extended  to  Central  Asia,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  Afgh«anistan  became  of  major  imporiance. 
Lytton  was  prepared  to  offer  ShYr  *A1Y  a new  alliance, 
stronger  guarantees  of  protection,  an  annual  subsidy 
and  recognition  of  'Abd  Allah  Djan,  in  return  for  the 
acceptance  of  British  agents  in  Afghanisiin  and  effee-  , 


lual  British  control  of  Afghani  Sian's  foreign  relations. 
Negotiations  were  carried  on  in  1876  and  1877,  but 
no  agreement  had  been  reached  when  Lytton  broke 
off  negodations  in  March  1877.  Lytton  now  applied 
pressure  on  ^ir  'AlY  either  to  force  him  to  agree  to 
British  demands  or  to  overthrow  him.  An  Ottoman 
embassy  was  sent  to  Kabul  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
the  Amir  to  renounce  contacts  with  Russia-  The  recep- 
tion of  a Russian  envoy  In  KSbul  in  July  1878  gave 
Lytton  the  excuse  to  demand  the  reception  of  a British 
mission  and  a promise  by  the  Amir  to  sever  all  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  tn  September  1878,  SJb*r  *Alr  refused 
to  admit  the  British  mission  and  in  November,  Lytton’ s 
forces  invaded  Afghanistan.  ShYr  "Air’s  army  proved 
incapable  of  effective  resistance  and  in  December  Shir 
*A!T  fled  north,  resigning  authority  to  his  oldest  and 
former  rebel  son,  Muhammad  Ya'kub  (^Abd  Allah 
Dj^  had  died  in  August  1878).  It  is  uncertain  whether 
ShYr  ^AIy  fonnally  abdicated  in  December.  On  21 
February  1879  Shir  ‘AlY  died  at  Mazir-i  gharYf  and 
was  succeeded  briefly  by  his  son  Muhammad  Ya"kub 
Khan. 

Bibti9graphy  \ L.W.  Adamcc,  Histamal  md  Foll^al 
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Calcutta  1960^  Qhulam  Muhammad  Qhubar,  Aj^d- 
nistdn  dar  masfr-i  Udrfkhi  Kabul  1967;  Vartan  Grego- 
rian, The  emergence  <f  modem  A^hanistan:  politics  if 
ref>rm  and  mo£mUathn  1880-/946^  Stanford  1969; 

A.  Hamilton,  A^anistan^  London  1906;  I.L.  Yavor- 
skiy,  Russkie  o j^gaftistane:  ptiteshestide  rosskago  posolstoa 
po  Afganistanu  i Buhharskomu  Khanstvu  v 1878-1879, 

2 vols-,  St.  Petersburg  1882-3;  M.  Ha?an  (Kawun) 

Kakar,  Afghanistan.  A study  in  intemational  political  deml- 
opments,  188&-l896t  Lahore  1971;  Hasan  Kawxm 
Kakar,  Government  and  socie0>  in  A^hanistan:  the  reign 
of  Amir  ^Abd  ai-Rahman  Khan,  Austin,  Texas  1979; 

Ya'kub  ^AJr  KhafT.  Paddiahan-i  Tnuta^aht&hir-i  Afgha- 
nistan^ 2 vols.,  Kabul  1945;  Muhammad  Anwar 
Khan,  England,  Russia  and  Central  Asia  (a  stuefy  in 
diploma^!)  1 837- 1878^  Peshawar  1963;  H.C.  Marsh, 

A ride  through  Islam:  being  an  overland  Jonm^  to  India 
via  Kharassan^  Herat  and  J^hanistaa  in  the  year  1 872^ 
Allahabad  1874;  Munawwar  Khan,  Angk-A^han  rela- 
tianSj  1798-1878;  a chapter  in  the  ^eat  game  in  Central 
Asia^  Peshawar  1963;  Mir  Munshi  Sultan  Mahomed  If.  CO  ITI 
KJtan  (ed,),  'The  life  f Abdur  Rcdmwn  Khan,  Amir  f 
Afghanistan^  2 vob.,  London  1900;  Bisheshwar  Prasad, 

The  foundations  of  Indians  foreign  polky^  i,  1860-1882^ 
Calcutta  1955;  N.  Kundu,  The  Afghan  Polig>‘  f Ijsrd 
Lawrence,  1864-69^  MA  diss.  Univ.  of  London  1959; 

Sayyid  K^m  Ri^tiyya,  A^^dnistan  dar  kam-i  nnz~ 
dah,  Kabul  1346  AH;  D.P.  Singhal,  India  and 
A^hanistan,  1876-1907,  Melbourne  1963;  L.  VVhite- 
King,  History  and  coinage  of  dte  Barakzai  dynasty  f 
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AfghamsUm^  in  JVC,  xvi  (1896);  J.W.S.  Wyllic,  Essayi 
m the  external  ef  InjOa,  London  i875> 

, 0L  * idl  - OUI  (M.E.  Yapp) 

SHIR'^SHAH  SUR,  fArId  al-DTn,  son  of  Miyan 
Hasan  SOr,  the  founder  of  a line  of  DihlT  Sul- 
tans, the  Suris  which  ruled  during  the  inter- 

val between  the  first  and  second  reigns  of  the  Mu^al 
Humayun  sc.  947-62/1540-55,  Shir  Shah^s  own 

reign  spanning  947-52/1540-5,  The  Surs  were  a small 
Afghan  tribe  from  Roh  the  north-west  frontier 

region  of  India. 

His  father  MiySn  H^san  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  service  of  one  of  the  leading  nobles  of  the  LSdT 
Sultans  of  Dihlr,  the  Khan-i  A^zam  ^Umar  SarwanF 
and  then  from  901/1496  was  in  Diawnpur 
where  he  received  the  pargana  of  Sahsaram  as 

his  iktd''  for  maintaining  500  suwht^  or  cavalrymen, 
Farid  al-DTn  himself  entered  the  service  of  Ibrahrm 
Kh g^Ti  Sarwani  till  the  latter^s  death  in  battle  in 
926/ 1 520  against  the  Radjput  Rjjia  Sanga  of  Mewaf 
and  then  entered  that  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi 
till  the  latter’s  death  at  the  6rst  battle  of  PSnTpat 
(932/1526).  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Farid  al-Dfn 
was  awarded  the  honorillc  of  ^Tr  j^Sn,  in  token  of 
his  bravery  in  the  field,  by  Bahar  |^an  NOhani,  rebel 
against  the  Lodis  in  Bih^,  where  he  had  assumed 
the  title  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Shah  and  had  become 
the  rallying-point  for  Afghan  opposition  to  the  incomer 
Babur  ^ir  Khan  nevertheless  gave  his  support 

to  Babur  in  933-4/1527-8,  whilst  sdll  retaining  the 
confidence  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  in  Bihar  who  sup- 
ported Mahmud  Lodr,  proclaimed  sultan  there  against 
Babur. 

With  Humayun’s  victory  of  937/1531  over  the 
Afghans^  Shir  Khan  made  his  peace  with  the  Mu^al, 
retaining  his  base  in  Bihar  as  Humayun ’s  vassal  and 
warding  olT  invasions  from  Bengal  in  938/1532  and 
940/1534.  In  941/1535  he  assumed  the  ddc  of  Shir 
Shah  and  struck  his  own  coins,  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, whilst  Humayun  was  pre-occupied  in 
Gujarat.  He  defeated  the  sultan  of  Bengal  Mahmud 
Shah  and  made  him  his  tributary,  with  a further  expe- 
dition against  the  latter's  capital  Gawr  or  Lakhnawatl 
in  944/1537.  Humayun  invaded  Shir  Shah's  ter- 
ritories from  Agra,  but  was  repulsed  and  twice  defeated 
in  946/1539  and  947/1540,  on  the  second  occasion 
being  compelled  to  retreat  hurriedly  to  the  Pan^ab 
and  then  Sind  and  eventually  to  Persia, 

ShTr  ^ah  was  now  master  of  northern  India,  and 
began  his  five  years*  sultanate  in  Dihll  and  Agra.  He 
eliminated  various  rival  chiefs  and  nobles  and,  in 
anticipation  of  extending  his  empire  southwards, 
attacked  Milwa  and  drove  out  its  ruler  Mallu 

Kh^  Kadir  ^ah,  after  which  he  entrusted  the  gov- 
ernorship of  MaJwa  to  ^hadjl^at  KJhan  Surj  and  in 
949/1542-3  he  attacked  the  Ra^a  of  Djodhpur 
in  his  principality  of  Marw^,  in  Ra^putana.  Shir 
^ah’s  death  came  about  accidentally  during  the  siege 
of  Kalin^ar  in  952/1545,  He  was  succeded  by  his 
son  Islam  ^ah. 

Shir  was  one  of  India’s  great  rulers,  whose 

achievements  might  well  have  equalled  or  surpassed 
those  of  Akbar,  had  his  reign  not  been  cut  short  by 
death.  In  military  affairs,  he  employed  artillery  and 
musketeers  extensively  in  his  armies.  He  is  praised  by 
historians  like  BadS'^unl  for  the  peace  and  order  of 
his  kingdom,  and  for  his  caravanserais  and  other 
provision  for  travellers  and  merchants,  Muslim  and 
Hindu  alike,  along  the  roads.  He  broadened  the  base 
of  his  originally  /UTghan  support  by  awarding  positions 
and  estates  to  Radjput  chiefs  also,  here  foreshadow- 


ing Akbar ’s  policy.  He  placed  the  governance  of  his 
empire  on  a firm  footing  by  retaining  the  sarkar^  com- 
posed of  a number  of  paTganas,^  as  the  optimum  fis- 
cal and  administrative  unit, 

BibliGgTaphjf'.  1.  Sources.  ‘Abbas  Sarwani, 
Ta^nj^-i  Shtr  cd.  S.M,  Imam  al-Din,  Dacca 

1964j  *Abd  AU^,  Ta^nt^-i  ed.  Shavkh 

‘Abd  al-Ra^rd,  Aligarh  1954;  Abu  *hFa<B,  AUior- 
nama^  i,  Eng.  tr.  H.  Beveridge,  Calcutta  1939; 

Ahmad  YadgSr,  Ta^nfsk-i  sSliuAi",  ed.  M.  Hidayat 
Husayn,  Calcutta  1939;  Babur,  BsbtiT-ndma,  Eng. 
tr.  A.S.  Beveridge,  London  1922;  Bada’unF,  Aim- 
toMk^b  al-tsw^nAh,  ■,  Calcutta  1868;  Gulbadan 
Begum,  Humdjfun’-tiama^  Calcutta  1902;  Djawhar 
Aftab^T,  Tadh^^it  al-wdki'^dt,,  ms.  Shaifta  Collection, 
Maulana  Azad  Library,  Aligarh;  Mufiammad  Kahlr, 
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24,409;  Ni^mat  Allah,  Ta^nkh-i  Khdn-i  l^akdm^  ed. 

S.M.  Imam  al-Din,  Dacca  I960;  ^ay^  Rukn  al- 
Din,  Latd''^~i  Audn,  Dihli  1311/1893*4,  73-4,  48-9, 
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2,  Studies,  R.  Temple,  A new  view  of  ^ir  Spak 
5Eir,  in  TTie  Indian  Aniiguay  (1922);  S.M,  Hodivala, 

Sadies  m Indv-AIuslim  histoy,  Bombay  1939;  K.R. 
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tism m /ndia,  Aligarh  1969;  idem,  Nisto^  of  iSfter  Shah 
Sur^  Aligarh  1971.  See  also  stjRls, 

(I.H.  SjDOlQl) 

SHITI  (a.),  poetry. 

L In  Arabic. 

(a)  The  pre-modern  period. 

It  is  the  supreme  ornament  of  Arab  culture  and 
its  most  authenncally  representative  form  of  discourse. 

The  ideas  articulated  by  poetry  and  the  emotional 
resonances  which  it  conveys  earn  it,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  where  numerous  new  literary  forms  are  in 
compedtion  with  it,  the  approval  of  scholars  and  the 
populace  altke. 

Despite  the  phonedc  resemblance,  is  totally 

unconnected  with  the  Hebrew  ^fr,  the  is  a ’’hard’* 
consonant  which  persists  in  the  roots  common  to 
the  two  languages.  The  term  is  attested  in  ancient 
Arabic  (G.  Lankester  Harding,  An  index  and  concordance 
of  pre-hiandc  Arabian  names  and  mscriptions,  Toronto  1971, 

350-1]  and  very  often  used  in  pre-Islamic  poetry. 

I.  and  iis  ^nonytns. 

The  equivalents  here  are  not  simple  synonyms; 
they  stress  one  aspect  or  another  of  the  poetics  of 
^i^r.  (ij  It  is  appropriate  to  cite  in  the  first  instance 
the  terms,  the  content  of  which  suggests  the  notion 
of  quality  and  of  major  artistic  merit;  thus  kasid  would 
denote  artistic  poetry  as  opposed  to  (Lane,  root 

253 lb-25 32a;  ‘All  aJ-Djundr,  al-Sh^^wa^  wa-uididd 
at-^t*r^  Cairo  1969,  13].  The  same  is  true  of 
k^^j  in  the  first  form,  signifies  the  honouring  of 
some  person  with  a mark  of  distinction  (I bn  Kutayba, 
al-SAi^f  wa  61;  al-Nah^alf,  27,  quoting  Abu 

Tammam;  Goldziher,  Abhandlungen,  i>  r^lpte^titfer.COITI 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes,  60);  the  same  is  true  of  darr 
(poetry)  or  durar  (sing,  durra  ‘*pearf’,  Gottingen 

1858-60,  862,  L 10;  L4,  xvi,  56,  1.  19,  the  poet  aJ- 
ZafaySn;  Ibn  Kutayba,  op.  rti.,  508,  1.  15;  LabTd, 

Dtuidn,  Leiden  (891,  22,  1.  15;  Agh^ni\  x,  285,  1.  20) 
and  al-muliabbar  (fabric  of  high  quality  manufactured 
in  the  Yemen,  Ru’ba,  Diimn,  Berlin  1903,  61,  xxxvi, 

V.  22;  Ibn  al-Mu’tazz,  fabakdt  al-i&ti^ard\  335,  quoting 
‘Air  b.  ‘Asim  ai-‘Anbarr,  Goldziher,  op.  cil.,  i,  129-31); 
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(ii)  terms  which  express  perfect  order  and  symmetry 

are  also  attested,  “the  arrangement  of  pearls  in 

a necklace’?  b said  QO Express  better  than  anything 
el&e  this  necessity,  raised  to  the  status  of  a guiding 
principle  {al'Mufaddai^M^  Oxford  191 B,  7l7i  L 14; 
al-Mar^ubSnTj  af-Mttti^kih^ahy  Cairo  1343,  14,  1.  14; 
*Ubayd  Allah  b.  Kays  al-RukayySt,  Vienna 

1902,  238,  1.  1;  aJ-^ahiK,  in  Rasa^ilj  Cairo 

1979,  ii,  159,  L 12;  Muhammad  aJ-K.ala*T,  Ahkam  san^at 
ai-kai^Tny  Beirut  1985,  +0;  Muhammad  Zaghlul  Sail  am, 
i,  37).  Another  necklace  of  pearls,  jimf,  denoted  an 
entire  poem;  thus  the  were  ealled  stimut\  in 

the  same  range  of  ideas,  the  poem  of  'AJkama  was 
considered  the  best  necklace  of  all  rime,  and  each  of 
its  verses,  a pearl.  Nasia4id,  sometimes  associated  with 
hdkR,  and  nas^  ‘*to  weave,  weaving”  (see  I bn 

Khaldun,  aEMukaddima,  iii,  332)  belong  to  the  same 
category  (Well hausen,  Lkder  det  Berlin  1 884, 

116,  1.  17;  Ibn  Kutayba,  al-Ma*dm  oi-kahlty  Hayda- 
rabad  1369/1948,  633,  1.  19;  814,  1.  9;  Abit  Do/tW, 
in  JRASy  [1910],  1051,  I.  2;  al-Mar^ubam, 

318,  relates  an  opinion  of  Marwan  b.  AbT 

hiikti  kqfiyat“  tuwdzinu  hddhd  “1  have  already 

woven  com  posed]  verses  which  constitute  the  equi* 
valent  of  this  poetry”;  Coldziher,  {?p.  «!.,  i,  132-3); 

(iii)  the  profession  pnd'^a  in  the  sense  of  poetry  is  also 

attested  (see  below,  7hf  poetics  qf  and  adsb  in 

the  ivCiisc  of  rhymed  speech,  very  Irequent,  is  said  to 
have  insisted  on  a period  of  apprenticeship  for  the 
acquisition  of  culture  by  the  novice-poet  before  full 
acceptance  into  the  world  of  poetry.  This  equivalence 
seems  to  have  been  something  ancient:  in  a tra.diiion 
related  by  al-NahshaIr  (a/  Afitni/r,  24)  the  poet  *Abd 
AJlaJi  h.  Ahtam  (JI.  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  "Uihman) 
takes  pride  in  belonging  to  a family  of  uddba^. 
Textually,  it  is  established  from  the  last  decades  of 
the  Umayyad  period  onward  with  Muhammad  h. 
Kun^a  (d.  161/778)  (4gficm\  xiii,  344,  1.  4;  see  also 
Ru^ba,  16,  vi,  40;  S,A.  Bonebakker  , Early  ArdPk 

litfrature  and  the  term  Adab^  in  JSA/^  v,  1984,  399, 
Baah^^r  b,  Burd;  al-Mutanabbr:  and  'l-ladhi  na*ara 
V-aWa  iid  adabi  “1  am  he  whose  poetry  the  blind  man 
has  seen”,  {see  ai-^Arf  ai-ia^ib  fi  litarh  diwdn  Abi 

Beirut  1887,  343,  1.  H;  Ibn  Nubata  (d.  405/ 
1015)  w'lio  describes  poets  as  udabd^y  al-^AlawF,  .JVa^rat 

347;  see  also  al-Nah^aJf,  18,  24}.  The  term 
karid  w^ould  add  the  idea  of  cutting  into  the  living 
flesh  of  words,  a material  which  resists  and  does  not 
let  itself  be  easily  manipulated  (al-'^AJawl,  op.  cit.y  8; 
Von  Grunebaum,  Growth  and  s trite turey  127;  Ibn 
Kutayba,  ibidy  222,  1.  14,  ‘Amr  b.  Kamila;  al-harra’* 
Ma^dnl  al-Ktir^dn,  Cairo  1374,  140,  1.  6,  Humayd  b. 
al-Ar^i;  al-Afti/^dali)^dly  180  1.  1;  al-A‘|ija,  Diwdn, 
London  1928,  civ,  v.  *8;  ^Umar  b.  Abr  Rabija,  Diwdn, 
Leipzig  1901-9,  43,  L 3;  Zubayr  b.  Bakkar,  ^amharai 
nasab  fk  umyih,  i,  42,  1.  8;  x,  285,  L 2; 

Coldziher,  op.  ciL,  i,  120-1). 

Finally,  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that,  for  the  archaic 
period  and  under  the  Umayyads,  also  signified 

hi^d^  Among  numerous  examples,  worth  men- 
tioning is  fa-hddhd  awdnu  sullat  sihdmidiu  “this 

is  the  moment  of  [injuriousj  poetry,  ihe  daris  of 
whieJ^  have  been  drawn  from  the  quiver”  {at-Hamdsa, 
Bonn  1828,  646,  L 11,  anonymous  poet).  AJ-Farazdak 
expresses  grief  on  account  of  flic  false  attribution  to 
him  of  versified  instills,  a which  he  js  supposed 
to  have  addressed  to  KJtalid  b,  ‘'Abd  Allah  al-K2isrr 
(u  a-rfluwM  ‘dk^a  wa-md  and  kuittihu  “they  have 

recounted  [injurious]  poetry  under  my  name,  that 
which  I have  never  said”,  Dtwdn,  Paris  1870,  222,  L 
2;  see  also  al-Hfimditi,  54,  L 28;  al-Tabari,  ii,  1829, 


I.  2;  Ibn  Kutayba,  Ma^nl,  708,  1.  15;  al-Baiadhurf, 

Ansdh  al-a^rdfy  v,  Jerusalem  1936,  318;  J^ak^^id  l^anr 
u>a  ^l-Fiirazdaky  Leiden  1905-12,  126,  1.  17).  Finally, 
al-Mutawakkil  aJ-Laydai  (d,  ca,  72/691)  claims  fliat  he 
has  never  aimed  the  darts  of  against  a Muslim 
{al-A^dm^  xii,  165,  1.  2). 

II.  F^odisation. 

At  a very  early  stage,  as  early  in  fact  as  flie  2nd/ 

8th  century,  the  familiar  distinction  between  three 
periods  in  the  development  of  poetry  is  already 
evident  in  the  writings  of  al-l^umahr  (d.  231/845): 
prc-Islamic,  the  poetry  known  as  straddling 

the  D)ahiliwa  and  Islam,  and  Muslim  poetry  written 
by  poets  born  after  the  Revelation  (Ibn  Sallam  al- 
Djumahl,  Tabakdt  Jubfd  di-siiu^aTd^y  1394/1974,  23-4). 

With  Tbn  al-Mu'tazz  (d.  296/908),  this  periodisation 
becomes  more  precise,  since  he  mentions  the  verse 
of  the  ancient  poets  {kudamd^)^  of  the  of 

the  atm^ii  aktsldmiy^n  (the  former  Islamic  poets),  i.c. 
the  Umayyad  pods,  and  of  ihc  muhdadidn  (modern 
poets),  i.e.  the  poets  of  the  2nd“3rd/3th-9th  centuries 
{Tabakdt  ai-dnEard'',  201).  Currently,  in  spite  of  certain 
criticism  which  will  be  revealed  shortly,  the  period- 
isation of  Ibn  al-Mu^tazz  is  followed  unanimously, 
although  some  contemporary  scholars  w'ouJd  have  pre- 
ferred a less  political  and  more  genuinely  literary  divi- 
sion. Gibb,  Blache  re,  Bencheikh  and  Heinrichs  propose 
a more  strictly  cultural  periodisation,  distinguishing 
between  four  periods  Gibb  identifies  the  heroic  age, 
the  age  of  expansion,  the  golden  age  (750-1055),  the 
silver  age  (1055-1258),  concluding  with  the  age  of  the 
MamlDks  (1258-1800).  The  problems  of  such  a clas- 
sification are  obrioua:  it  is  based  on  value  judgment 
and  assumes  uninterrupted  decadence  during  the 
period  extending  from  750  to  1800.  Blachere  {Moments 
toumants  dam  la  iitt^aturf  arabe,  in  SI,  xxvi  [1966], 

5-18)  and  Bencheikh  {Poetn^iie,  1 1-18)  identify  the  four 
following  divisions:  archaic  period,  a century  of  tran- 
sition, the  golden  age  and  decline.  Filshtinsky  opposes 
the  notion  of  cultural  decline  and  asks  how-  this  con- 
ception is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  intense  poeflcal 
activity  attested  in  Hgyjrt  over  three  centuries  (Filsh- 
tinsky,  La  phiodisaiion  dans  la  liithatare  arabe  medi^ky 
in  Jvarod!  Azii  i A^zki,  1962/4,  144-56). 

To  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  a historical  divLsion, 

W,  Heinrichs  proposes  distinguishing  three  move- 
ments in  the  development  of  Arabic  poetry,  each  of 
which  has  pmtiuced  a type  of  poetry.  The  first,  that 
of  the  Hi^az.r  School,  produced  ca.  650  a form  of 
love  poetry  characterised  by  a narrative  theme  describ- 
ing the  actions  and  reactions  of  persons  drawn  from 
life  who  address  the  audience  directly  (Heinrichs,  24). 

The  second,  that  of  badi\  opted  for  a poetry  res- 
olutely based  on  rhetoric aJ  embellishments,  which  have 
gradually  been  transformed  into  an  artistic  principle 
(25).  “Fantastic”  poetry'  constitutes  the  third  movement: 
here  the  poet’s  attemion  is  lurned  away  from  reality 
and  towards  imagery,  I'he  poets  of  this  movement 
offer  their  public  images  which  could  have  no  real 
existence.  In  later  limes,  poems  overloaded  with  orna- 
mentation constitute  in  fact  a combination  of  all  the 
known  genres;  the  end  result  is  an  increase^lp^cct-ir.COrn 
edness  (52).  This  original  conception,  if  recognised  as 
valid,  could  prove  extremely  fruitful;  however,  Sperl 
denounces  it  as  tainted  wiih  historicity  and  recom- 
mends ihai  it  should  l^c  avoided  {Mannerism . 3-4). 

III.  Poetic  discourse  find  its  or^nai  rneanu^. 

(1)  Oralis.  From  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century 
A.D.  onward,  in  its  contemporary  form,  seems 

CO  he  associated  with  song  (see  below,  ihe  tradition 
mentioned  by  Sozomen,  Djawad  "All,  ix,  85-8;  Adonis, 
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19-20;  London  19?Q,  420:  "Sing 

in  each  poem  that  you  speak,  song  is  surely  the  favou- 
red place  of  poetry”;  Thnwavni  and  ""Awvs'ad,  sl-Sulc^k 
b.  al-Sulka  a^b&nihu  Baghdad  i984,  32-3, 

50-1;  Ibn  Sa^Id,  Na^wat  al-larab^  'Amman  1982,  i, 
436  and  bibl.j  where  the  poet  offers  to  sing 
a poem  to  the  keepers  of  the  flocks;  al’A^dnl'^  stviu, 
78,  where  Durayd  b.  ai-5imma,  at  the  dme  of  the 
recitation  of  a poem,  is  said  to  be  in  the  process  of 
singing  {m^^n3.yi  'Air  aJ-DjundT,  op.  dL,  6,  22,  24-5; 
Sh.  Dayf,  51;  Muhammad  ZaghlUt  Sall^m,  i,  36).  The 
poetry /song  association  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  phenomenon;  among  the  Greeks,  the  poet  is 
primarily  called  the  bard,  the  singer.  This  jirr  mugpannd 
contradicts  the  generally  accepted  hypothesis  on  the 
beginnings  of  this  form.  Originally,  it  is  said,  it  was 
linked  with  and  had  taken  its  definidve  form  150 
years  before  Islam  {al-^j.umahr,  ep.  ciL,  112-13;  al- 
Djahii,  At  Cairo,  i,  74;  resumed  by  al- 

Marzubanl,  op.  dt.^  74;  al-SuyutT,  al-Muzhir^  Cairo  n.d., 
ii,  477;  according  to  al-Nah^alT,  22,  poetry 

allegedly  took  on  its  dehnitive  form  in  the  period 
of  'Abd  al-Mudalib  b,  Ha^im  b.  'Abd  Manaf  or  his 
father,  in  other  words  the  great-grandfather  or  grand- 
father of  the  Prophet).  Modem  scholars  do  no  t disagree 
(Blachere,  HLA^  ii,  187-93;  Adonis,  Poetique^  22-3). 

Vesdges  of  spontaneously-spoken  poetry  shed  some 
light  on  the  quesdon.  At-Suyutf,  quoting  al-A^maT, 
relates  that  the  most  ancient  poetry  of  the  Bedouin 
of  the  DjShiliyya,  that  of  the  amounted 

to  a small  nnmber  of  verses  spoken  by  men  and 
women  in  response  to  a pressing  emotional  need 
{ai-Miizhir^  ti,  477).  The  poems  of  the  wells  (a  case 
of  ancestral  usage  among  the  Semitic  peoples,  cf  the 
Biblical  habe^er^  Num.  xxi.  18-20),  with  striking 

structural,  the  made  and  stylisdc  resemblances  between 
the  Bible  and  the  verse  of  the  Bedouin  of  the  D|ahi- 
liyya  (Djawad  *A]i,  ix,  410-12,  has  assembled  a large 
number  of  specimens  of  this  poetry),  lullabies  and 
other  fragments  associated  with  infancy  (Sa^rd  al- 
Daywa^r,  al-iarktSf  Baghdad  1970,  passmi}^  fune- 

real dirges  (Goldziher,  Bmn^rhmgrn  s^abisihm  Traiffr- 
poesk^  in  xvi  [1902],  308)  and  verses  evoking 

skirmishes — all  of  these,  rather  than  rhymed  prose, 
supplied  the  first  foundations. 

Chronologically,  it  seems  that  al-k^m^  as  it 

is  known  to  us,  is  considerably  older,  if  credence  is 
to  given  to  a tradidori  cited  by  the  Greek  historian 
Sozomcn.  This  historian  writing  at  the  turn  of  the 
4th -5th  centuries,  relates  that  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
celebrated  their  victory  over  Queen  Mavia  and  the 
Roman  emperor  Valens  (t.c.  between  364  and  378) 
with  the  singing  of  ballads  {odaiy  This  plural  suggests 
that  there  was  a cycle  of  poems;  this  cycle  preceded 
the  fragments  of  a similar  cycle,  that  of  the  War  of 
Basus  specimen  generally  regarded  as  the 

oldest  verse  chronicle  of  the  Arabs.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  reasonable  to  move  the  appearance  of  this 
material  back  in  dme  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  3rd 
century,  by  virtue  of  the  poetical  tradition  associated 
with  Hira  and,  more  specifically,  with  ‘Amr  b.  ‘Adi, 
the  first  Lakhmid  king  of  Hlra  whose  maternal  uncle 
Djadhima  lived  in  ihc  3rd  century;  'Amr,  a histori- 
es figure,  was  allegedly  the  author  of  poetic  frag- 
ments in  classical  Arabic  aimed  at  'Amr  b.  'Abd 
al-^j^nn  ('Irfan  ^ahid.  The  cimpodtion  qf  Arabic  p&et^ 
in  t}i£  fourth  centn^i  in  Studies  in  the  history  of  Arabia^  ii, 
Pre-Islamk  Arabia,  Riyad  1404/1984,  87-91). 

(2)  Uu  poetk  rituaL  Arabic  poetry  is  rooted  in  the 
oral;  it  was  a voice  before  it  acquired  an  alphabet, 
and  what  results  from  this  is  a concurrence  between 


speech  and  its  affective  and  emotional  connotations. 

This  aspect  guides  discourse  towards  tlie  following  sta- 
ble procedures:  (i)  a poetic  style  overladen  with  a mul- 
tiplicity of  synonyms  and  comparisons;  (ii)  a predilection, 
for  allusive  expression;  (iii)  recourse  to  a specialised 
language  very  different  from  dally  speech;  (iv)  the  use 
of  stable  poetic  hybrids;  and  (v)  the  obligation  to  be 
predictable  and  to  abstain  from  upsetting  the  audi- 
ence (M.  Zwetticr,  The  orai  tradition  of  Classical  Arabic 
poetry.  Us  chmacter  axid  implkadcns,  Columbus,  Ohio  1978, 

98-102,  109-20,  170-2;  McDonald,  Ored^  ttansmiiUd 
poetry  in  pre-Islamk  poetry,  Arabia  and  other  pre-literaie  soci- 
eties, in  JAL,  ix  [1978],  26-30;  J.T.  Monroe,  Oral  com- 
position in  pre-lsknnk  poetiy,  in  ibid.,  ili  [1972],  36-8). 

The  poet  knew  that  if  he  wanted  to  be  heard  and 
not  to  risk  disappearance  into  obscurity,  he  was  obliged 
to  construct  his  discourse  on  the  basis  of  an  auditory 
aesthetic.  This  demanded  the  exclusion  from  his  dis- 
course of  distarn  allusions  and  of  hermetic  or  ambigu- 
ous statements;  otherw'ise,  he  was  in  danger  of  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  contact  which  linked  him  to  the 
public.  Thus  in  the  prc-Islamic  period,  poetry  declared 
that  which  the  audience  already  knew,  and  poetic 
individualism  consisted  not  in  what  was  said  but  in 
the  manner  of  its  saying.  Oral  recitation  was  to  leave 
on  Arabic  poetry  a mark  that  would  last  for  cen- 
turies; it  would  be,  in  Bencheikh’s  words,  an  art  of 
expression  and  not  an  art  of  creation.  The  recitation 
of  pre- Islamic  poetry  was  strangely  reminiscent  of  a 
ritual;  the  officiating  poet,  who  did  not  create  poetry 
for  himself,  but  for  othei’s,  encouraged  active  partic- 
ipation on  the  part  of  his  public  as  a means  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Poetic  engagement 
derived  in  this  case  from  the  limpidity  of  ihc  verse 
and  the  familiarity  of  experienced  listeners  with  the 
wording  and  with  the  thematic  sequence  of  the  k^fda 
(A.  Hamori,  On  the  art  gf  medkz^al  Arabic  lUerattire,  Nevv 
York  1974,  21-2,  24;  Adonis,  Poetique,  34-5). 

This  ritualistic  aspect  of  poetry  was  consolidated  by 
the  concept  of  divine  inspiration,  already  current  in 
the  earliest  periods.  If  traditions  arc  to  be  believed, 
the  great  bards  of  the  Djahiliyya  considered  that  the 
poem  was  the  speech  of  a god  or  of  a ^inni  (demon). 

It  is  alleged  in  this  context  that  'Abid  b.  al-Abra?  {Jl. 
in  the  Djahiliyya)  saw  in  a dream  a messenger  who 
touched  him  with  a ball  of  hair  {kubba  min  sho%  cf. 
the  graphical  resemblance  between  and  ^i^)',  he 

commanded  him  to  awake;  he  rose  and  began  recit- 
ing ra4iaz  {al-A^dru^,  xix,  84)  and  became  a poet.  He 
is  no  different  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  was 
touched  by  the  angel  with  a burning  coal,  in  a dream, 
and  began  prophesying  immediately  afterwards  (Isa. 
vi.  5-8).  More  often,  the  ^inn  are  evoked  both  before 
and  after  Islam  (Muhammad  ZaghlQl  Sallam,  i,  34-5; 

CHAL,  i,  41).  Von  Grunebaum  has  emphasised,  rightly, 
their  resemblance  to  the  Muses:  Hesiod,  describing 
his  encounter  with  the  Muses,  records  an  experience 
which  is  comparable,  stractu  rally,  to  that  of  Hassan 
with  the  ^inn  at  the  time  of  his  first  steps  in  poetry 
{Aesthetic,  333), 

This  discourse,  communicated  to  the  poets  by  super- 
natural creatures,  possesses  a magical  force  on  account^^  COm 
of  its  provenance  and  also  on  account  of  the  perfect 
arrangement  of  the  verbal  veneer;  this  is  true  not  only 
for  curses,  as  has  been  proved  magisterially  by 
Goldziher  (stx:  hidjA*;  Von  Grunebaum,  Growth,  123), 
but  also  for  the  madth  who  enjoys  lasting  renown.  A 
Bedouin  declares,  after  receiving  a reward  from  *AlT 
b,  Abr  T^lib,  "the  eulogy  keeps  perpetually  alive  the 
name  of  the  one  who  practises  it”  (Ibn  Ra^tk,  i,  29; 
sec  also  Gaudefroy-Demombynes,  p,  xviii). 
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This  concept,  aJbeit  somewhat  modified,  persists 
after  Islam  (al-^undl,  Qp.  c?V,,  l9-20j  quoting  Ru^ba). 
Aban  al-Lahi^i[|^r^*^  200/816)  falsely  accused  by 
Abu  Nuw5s  of  being  homosexual,  Finds  himself 
deprived  of  his  role  as  lector  to  the  Baramika,  His 
patrons  know  it  well,  but  even  tendentious  poetry  is 
irreversible;  they  tcU  him,  quoting  a pre-Islamic  verse: 

hih  md  in  im-in 

fa-md  mm  knwV*  ktld 

^'What  ha,s  been  said  has  been  saidj  be  it  true  or 
false, 

How  can  you  be  excused  against  words  already 
spoken?” 

(Ibn  al-Mu^tazz,  204)^ 

(3)  Aftisik  pi^tixy.  In  order  to  be  efTectivc,  poetic  dis- 
course needed  to  be  distinguished  by  its  high  aesthe- 
tic tone  and  to  express  the  values  of  ambient  society. 
The  role  allotted  to  poetry  seems  to  have  been  that  1 
of  giving  to  the  generality  a unique  image  in  a unique 
language.  Throughout  the  period,  this  discourse  is 
seen  as  definiiely  and  definitively  evolving.  The  diverse 
dialects  and  various  approaches  arc  blended  in  a lit- 
erary language  which  develops  to  encompass  metre 
and  other  disciplines;  new  types  of  comparisons  come 
into  being  (Von  Grunebaum,  Growth,  123).  In  the 
pagan  era^  spontaneous  poetry  coexists  with  fashioned 
creations  which  arc  extremely  demanding  in  their  pur- 
suit of  a more  developed  aesthetic.  This  pursuit  reflects 
the  effort  of  generations  of  poets  who  have  broad- 
ened their  range  of  enquiry  and  their  vision;  from 
the  spontaneous  glimpse  of  nomadic  life  and  of  the 
mundane,  there  is  progress  towards  more  profound 
reflection  and  interpretation  of  life.  The  best  and  most 
successful  example  of  this  seems  to  be  the  exceed- 
ingly cl  borate  treatment  of  human  time.  Beyond  the 
existential  anguish  deriving  from  the  confrontadon 
between  human  duration  and  objective  time,  the 
majority  of  poets  have  considered  time  to  be  a cycii*  I 
cal  process  wherein  tension  arises  from  the  opposi-  j 
don  bcmcen  the  eternal  renewal  of  temporal  units 
and  the  limited  nature  of  the  units  of  existence  allots  | 
ted  to  man.  Poetry  of  sterling  quality  can  triumph  i 
over  time.  Consequently,  the  poet  raises  the  praxis  to 
a very  high  artistic  level.  This  is  primarily  an  exer-  ^ 
cise  in  recoUecdon;  the  poet  evokes  memories  of  love  | 
and  acts  of  valour.  Verbs  in  the  perfect  tense  pre- 
dominate, perhaps  to  emphasise  the  fixed  and  intan-  I 
gible,  hence  unalterable  nature  of  the  of  the  | 

poet^s  family,  of  himself  and  of  his  patron.  Other 
favouriite  themes  sung  by  the  poets,  such  as  nostalgia  | 
for  past  loves  or  lainentadons  for  the  dead  {nthd"’')  1 
take  on,  sometimes,  a poignant  tone.  Only  descrip-  s 
dons  of  animals  are  in  the  impierfect  tense,  with  the 
scene  unrolling  before  our  eyes.  This  is  no  longer  a 1 
funedon  of  memory,  rather  of  cvencs-in-progress.  | 
lit  the  the  marie  patterns  of  eulogy,  of  lameniadons  , 
and  evocadons  of  tribal  glory,  the  poet  expressed  the  j 
group  more  than  he  expressed  himself  Hrst  person  1 
singular  became  subsumed  by  first  person  plural,  but  | 
the  poet's  role  as  spokesman  remained  distinct.  He  . 
was  the  witness  and  the  singer.  In  all  other  classes  ' 
of  poetry,  the  poet  plays  the  leading  role:  he  sings  of  | 
bis  individual  success,  and  hLs  personal  determination  j 
to  confront  the  desert  and  its  perils  in  the  camel- 
related  sections.  The  human,  through  individual  effort,  1 
triumphs  over  the  void  and  the  negadon  symbolised  1 
by  the  desert  (A.  Miquel,  ai-^ahrd^  fi  iMbid,  \ 

in  HawHjydt  {d-Tunis^a^  xii  [1975],  63-88), 

It  is  not  at  all  coincidental  that  this  secdon  concludes  I 


with  the  release  of  the  hunted  animal  and  its  cou- 
pling which  presages  a new  life  {the  pkrasis,  cf  Hamori's 
analysis,  op.  rif,  21-5). 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  pre-Islamic  poetry  is 
touched  upon  here.  It  is  individual,  emotional  and 
passionate  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
self  frequently  transcended  by  the  tribe,  appears  to 
reflect  a collecdve  consciousness  (Adonis,  Poetise,  19). 

Accordingly,  rhymed  speech  adopts  a dual  course 
with  the  existence,  alongside  tribal  poetry,  of  another 
which  is  urban  or  semi-urban.  Tbn  Salllm  al-EHumahl 
notes  a definite  contrast  between  ahl  al-bddiya, 

the  poetry'  of  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert,  and  that  of 
the  Meccans,  characterised  by  softness  (Im)  and  facil- 
ity; he  acids  to  them  the  poetry  of  *Adr  b.  Zayd,  of 
aUA'sha  and  of  Umayy^a  b.  Abi  ’I -Salt.  All  of  these 
and  many  others  among  the  tribal  poets  are  tied  to 
patrons  who  provide  for  their  upkeep  in  exchange  for 
bombastic  eulogies.  Tahmsub^  earning  onc^s  living,  dates 
back  to  the  I^^iliyy'a  and  does  not  constitute,  by 
any  means,  a styli.stic  vice  associated  with  post-Djahilr 
urban  civilisation.  In  the  atchaic  period,  the  phe- 
nomenon was  anything  but  limited;  very  few  poets  of 
the  6th  century  escaped  its  attractions. 

While  tied  to  patronage,  this  body  of  poets  main- 
tained its  links  with  the  tribal  group  through  the  inter- 
cessory role  which  it  played  in  its  contacts  with  patrons. 

On  several  occasions  Zuhayr  b.  Abr  Sulmi  and  the 
two  Nabighas,  al-Ebtibyani  and  al-I^a"dr,  intervened 
in  defence  of  the  interests  of  their  fellow-tribesmen. 
However,  a development  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance took  place  when  a poetry  devoid  of  any  tribal 
a.ssociation  came  to  the  forefront.  This  poetry  ceased 
to  play  a tribal  role;  hencefoward  it  was  obliged  to 
appeal  to  an  audience  more  refined  than  tribesmen 
and  itinerants,  to  more  demanding  connoisseurs;  in 
this,  poetry^  was  the  winner.  This  amounted  in  fact 
to  progress. 

An  unmistakable  sign  of  this  ascent  towards  more 
consurainirig  ardsde  demands  is  supplied  by  conven- 
tions at  the  level  of  expression  which  underline  the 
inclusion  of  this  form  of  discourse  among  the  high- 
est .strata  of  speech  (Blach^re,  ii,  386;  Bencheikh, 

Foetiqu?,  8). 

On  the  level  of  expression,  it  is  appropriate  to  note 
not  only  the  use  of  the  dual,  the  apostrophising  of 
two  companions.,  but  also  cliches  such  as  the  com- 
parison of  the  traces  of  an  encampment  in  the  sand 
wHth  tattoos  or  with  letters  drawn  by  a scribe,  the 
various  tropes  in  the  descriptions  of  animals,  the 
description  of  weapons  of  war  and  of  the  beloved 
woman.  From  the  archaic  period  onward,  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  poetic  text  is  an  established  feature.  The 
poet,  far  from  feeling  trapped  in  a straitjacket  of  con* 
straining  and  dominating  elements,  settles  comfortably 
into  a protective  iradidon;  or,  more  accurately,  con- 
vention constitutes  an  instrument  which  he  fashions 
as  he  pleases,  but  which  he  cannot  change  on  pain 
of  derogation.  Conventions  constitute  a code  to  which 
conformity  is  obligatory;  otherwise,  damage  is  done 
to  the  harmony  and  to  the  perfect  arrangement  sup- 

piled  by  poetic  discount  . TP.  jatjdar.com 

A great  modem  Arab  poet  and  ongmal  thinker, 

SaJah  'Abd  al-Sabur,  has  stressed  the  utility  of  the 
conventions.  While  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  talents 
are  capable  of  dispensing  with  them,  the  majority  of 
poets  find  in  these  constraining  rules  a stock  of  tropes, 
of  hybrids  and  poetical  expressions  sanctified  by  usage 
and  by  the  sanction  of  ambient  society,  a stock  which 
they  are  only  too  eager  to  plunder  13). 

(4)  Mew  horizons.  It  was  to  be  a few  decades  before 
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the  new  rehgion  changed  the  poets’  vision  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  great  conquests  suddenly  immersed  the  vic- 
tors in  an  urban  environment  and  contributed  to  the 
fragmentation  of  the  various  clans,  already  weakened 
by  war  and  the  crises  of  the  dme.  Although  pagan- 
ism disappeared,  an  Islamic  verbal  art  was  yet  to 
emerge.  The  majority  of  poets  seem  to  have  consid- 
ered Islam  a social  and  political  movement  rather 
than  a profound  spiritual  experience.  All  of  this  con- 
tributed to  the  straining  of  relations  between  the  tribe 
and  poetry.  The  poets  were  to  follow  the  course  pre- 
viously traced  by  the  incense-bearing  poets  of  pre- 
Islam,  notably  the  poets  of  Hfra.  The  domestication 
of  poetry  was  now  complete:  caliphs  and  governors 
encouraged  these  artists  to  compose  eulogies  for  them 
with  the  aim  of  consolidating  their  regimes  and  bol- 
stering their  personal  prestige.  Henceforward,  was 
transformed  into  a privilege  reserved  for  the  prince 
and  his  courtiers.  Committed  and  personal  poetry  was 
now  of  secondary,  even  marginal  im|x>rtance,  as  the 
poets  harnessed  their  best  artistic  resources  to  the 
requirement  of  official  compositions. 

As  a result  of  this  process,  lasting  and  very  fruit- 
ful mutations  transformed  the  world  of  poetry,  A 
new  artistic  liberty  was  born,  freed  from  the  modes 
dictated  by  genres  of  secular  Kfe,  and  a pKjetry  of 
conflicts  and  contradictions  came  into  being.  In 
*Irak,  and  specifically  in  Kufa,  a poetry  of  libertin- 
ism and  pleasure  prefigured  the  most  successful  exam- 
ples of  mu(^un  [q.v.'l  composed  by  the  aurq/h*  of  Kufa 
and  the  innovatory  p>oets  of  the  2nd /8th  century. 
Poems  celebrating  the  variegated  humanity  of  taverns 
by  al-Ukayshir  al-Asadi  (d.  80/699,  most  fragments 
in  al-A^tonP,  xi,  251-76),  the  cruel  and  acidly  humor- 
ous portraits  by  *Abd  Allah  b.  ZabFr  al-Asadl  (d.  ca. 
80/699,  fragments  in  xiv,  216-62)  and  the  gal- 

lant exploits  of  IsmaTl  b.  *Ammar  al-Asadl  (d.  towards 
the  end  of  the  Umayyad  dyna.sty,  in  ibid.y  xi,  364-79; 
IbrShrm  al-Na^mi^r,  Ma(^ma*  al-djbdkira,  Tunis  1989, 
221-33) — all  of  these  introduce  an  original  tone,  with 
previously  unknown  metaphors  and  themes  coexisting 
with  the  content  of  the  md(^in  concept.  Such  poems 
as  these  are  apt  to  flourish  among  poeLs  when  restric- 
tions are  removed  and  all  constraints  relaxed.  These 
p>ocms,  as  well  as  the  amorous  works  of  the  poets  of 
the  Hidjaz,  demonstrate  that  poetic  discourse  served 
for  them  as  a catharsis;  by  means  of  it,  they  could 
escape  from  dispossession,  from  tensions,  from  oppres- 
sion and  from  massacres  {CHAL,  i,  394). 

The  kasida^  quintessence  of  the  pre-Islamic  artistic 
traditions,  underwent  certain  modifications,  although 
the  descriptive  passages  arc  remarkable  for  their  fidehty 
to  the  archaic  model.  The  urban  poems  composed 
according  to  traditional  models  do  not  have  the  coher- 
ence which  is  characteristic  of  the  most  successful 
poems  of  pre-Islam.  The  great  poets  of  the  period, 
with  the  exception  of  al-Akhtal  (d.  92/710)  and  Qhu 
’1-Rumma  (d.  117/735)  [^.to.],  succeeded  only  with 
rather  disjointed  and  pluri-thematic  poems;  numerous 
poems  by  Djarfr  and  al-Farazdak  included  several  top- 
ics which  were  not  linked  conceptually.  Only  the  arti- 
fice known  as  husn  al-tafshallu^  “good  transition”  made 
it  possible  at  a later  stage  to  eflcct  a formal  fusion 
of  heterogeneous  motifs.  At  the  same  time,  there  devel- 
oped in  the  Hi^jaz  a poetic  movement  of  cortstantly 
increasing  influence;  this  was  the  Hi^azi  school,  men- 
tioned above.  Numerous  poets  of  this  school  created 
a narrative  poetry  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  This 
original  approach  furnished  well-crafted  compositions 
and  discourse  with  a degree  of  continuity,  since  the 
omnipresent  concept  of  the  verse  as  an  indepiendcnt 


unit  is  seriously  challenged  here  (Von  Grunebaum, 
Gf<m>th^  132-3;  Heinrichs,  47). 

(5)  The  poetieal  profession  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  poets.  Poetical  texts,  which  are  supposedly  texts  of 
the  period,  are  unanimous  in  presenting  poetry  as  a 
recalcitrant  material,  which  is  only  to  be  tamed  by 
dint  of  painful  and  prolonged  effort.  This  testimony 
is  highly  significant  since  it  is  attested  in  a neutral 
context.  In  his  testament,  al-Hujay*a  (d.  ca.  50/652-3 
[q.v.\)  takes  stock  of  the  whole  of  his  career  and 
gives  his  own  perspective  on  patterns  of  composition. 
The  dominant  theme  which  emerges  is  as  follows. 
The  difliculty  of  composing,  since  the  tortuous  paths 
of  iiiV  are  strewn  with  perils,  means  that  the  poet 
needs  to  confront  this  constantly;  only  a solid  train- 
ing i^ilm)  enables  him  to  control  the  material  which 
he  seeks  to  fashion  {Dtivdny  Cairo  1987,  291). 

Ka‘b  b.  Zuhayr  [q.v."]  (d.  in  the  reign  of  Mu^Swiya 
b.  Abr  SufySn)  does  not  disagree.  The  outstanding 
poem  is  a fabric  of  superb  quality;  it  is  the  result  of 
prolonged  effort  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
poet-artisan.  In  a quatrain  composed  in  response  to 
an  explicit  request  from  al-Hutay*a,  one  of  his  father’s 
pupils,  he  describes  in  lavish  detail  the  process  of  pol- 
ishing by  which  the  poem  is  turned  into  a smooth 
piece  of  woven  material,  free  of  knots  and  of  the 
same  density  throughout.  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
attain  a harmonious  and  symmetrical  discourse  of  out- 
standing quality,  it  is  necessary  to  control  the  verbal 
core  and  to  fashion  it  by  means  of  incessant  arrange- 
ment and  rearrangement.  Recourse  to  the  term  Qicddi/fa 
dispenses  with  the  need  for  any  commentary.  In  its 
original  sense,  it  signifies  to  rectify,  straighten;  it  was 
used  in  the  making  of  spears,  at  the  stage  of  straight- 
ening wood  which  is  naturally  curved;  it  is  thus  a 
process  of  rectification  of  an  inert  material  (Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes,  59,  bibl.  n.  60). 

Tamfm  b.  Mukbil,  himself  a mufitadram  poet  (d.  ca. 
70/690),  expresses  similar  concepts.  Verse  is  by  nature 
rebellious  (root  m-r-d);  as  a superb  p>oet,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  stubborn  mountains  of 
poetry  {huzun  tribal  al-^i*r)  and  reducing  them  to 
amenable  plains;  once  controlled,  verse  reveals  all  its 
hidden  beauty  and  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic (Z>rtt*5«,  Damascus  1962,  136).  At  no  time  is  the 
poet  found  boasting  of  his  facility  at  comp>osition,  or 
developing  a pioetry  of  improvisation  or  of  immanent 
inspiration.  Only  Imru’  al-Kays  boasts  of  the  abun- 
dance of  his  inspiration;  verses  come  rushing  to  him 
in  such  numbers  that  they  risk  becoming  congested; 
he  repels  them  energetically  {adh^du  Tkau>djya  *anm) 
before  proceeding  to  a choice,  retaining  only  the  most 
perfect  and  discarding  the  minor  p>earls  (Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes,  60). 

The  craft  and  the  polishing  were  indispensable  for 
the  acquisition  by  poets  of  two  cardinal  qualities,  nafas 
(breath)  and  diazdla  (robustness  and  purity  of  poetic 
language),  necessary  for  the  composition  of  set  pieces. 
However,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  notion  of  apprenticeship  and  its 
defining  role;  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an 
idealised  approach  conceived  at  a late  stagey  | jin 
3rd/9th  century,  in  order  to  justify  a certain  con- 
ception of  JuhuUs  and  of  archaic  poetry.  In  fact,  poetry 
was  considered  a natural  gift  Ifab*)^  an  innate  pre- 
disposition. If  natural  talent  did  not  exist  in  a per- 
son, no  apprenticeship  could  make  him  a poet. 

Tlic  Umayyad  poets  expressed  views  similar  to  those 
of  their  Qj^ili  forbears  regarding  the  nature  of  poetry 
and  the  criteria  of  composition.  jSftiV  is  conceived  as 
a challenge  between  two  equally-determined  adver- 
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saricSj  the  poet  and  the  poetry.  There  is  insistence 
on  hard  effort.  At  no  time  is  there  any 

reference  to  a in  a stale  of  grace,  cut  off  from 

the  rest  of  the  world  as  he  composes,  with  a seething 
mass  of  ideas  and  images  bubbling  in  his  breast  and 
seeking  release  by  way  of  his  mouth. 

In  the  framework  of  a ^ofida  of  threats*  Suwayd 
b.  Kura*  {born  at  the  beginning  of  Islam,  he  report- 
edly reached  the  era  of  PjarTr  and  al-Farazdak)*  devotes 
eight  verses  to  describing,  in  bombastic  tone,  his  man- 
ner of  composing  superior  verses.  The  ideas  devel- 
oped are  as  follows:  poetry*  like  a disobedient  young 
camel  (c£  '^AitOp;  one  of  its  meanings  is  a camel  very 
difficult  to  control),  allows  itself  to  be  tamed  only  by 
the  best  riders.  The  verses  (kswaji)  arc  described  as 
^awdsi  (disobedient)  and  aft  a band  of  recalcitrant  wild 
animals  (sorb™  min  ai-ivuhu^i  nuzza"^);  it  must  be  treated 
with  a great  deal  of  patience;  humbly*  the  poet  needs 
to  display  tact  and  to  devise  strategems  during  sleep- 
less nights  {ubiia  bi-dbuudM  . tJcdlPuhd  hatiS 

i/atrisa  spend  nights  at  the  gates  of  rhyTnes  ...  until 
I possess  them”).  This  is  the  price  at  which  it  allows 
itself  to  be  possessed;  the  term  shows  that  the 

possession  is  carnal.  The  poet-possessor  must  show 
great  vigilance,  for  with  poetry  every'thing  is  prob- 
lematical: once  mastered*  it  must  be  carefully  con- 
fined in  the  depths  of  one^s  heart  (v,  10);  otherwise, 
the  verses  will  flee  faraway;  they  can  only  be  recap- 
tured by  means  of  prodigious  efforts  which  leave 
indelible  traces  in  the  body  of  the  poet  (I bn  Kutayba, 
op.  rit*  1 7).  *Adr  b.  al-Rika'^j  a contemporary  of  Suw- 
ayd, considers  his  role  as  that  of  a craftsman,  planning 
terms  and  verses  tn  order  to  smooth  the  rough  areas 
and  promote  harmony  among  the  verses,  thus  suc- 
ceeding in  composing  a of  the  highest  quality. 

Dhu  1-Rum ma  employs  the  same  images  in  his  attempt 
to  characterise  the  composition  of  the  poem  as  closely 
resembling  the  training  (nyd^a)  of  a weaned  animal 
{Dfuidn^  Cambridge  I919,  329-30,  w,  26-9;  Goldziher* 
op.  ciLf  94;  partially  translated  by  Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes*  60). 

The  approach  expressed  by  these  poets*  all  of  them 
from  the  first  century  of  the  Hi^jra*  suggests  a sta- 
ble profession  and  a perfect  mastery  of  the  tools  of 
the  trade.  For  a poet,  to  compose  means  enhancing 
the  fruits  of  his  mspirarion  by  means  of  the  memo- 
risation which  mobilises,  every  time  that  the  artist 
creates  his  poem  with  the  memory  which  utilises  the 
finest  realisations  of  his  linguistic  and  poetic  heritage, 
retained  since  the  period  of  his  training.  Sal^h  'Abd 
al-SabOr  considers  this  strenuous  poetic  technique  an 
act  of  homage  on  the  part  of  the  poet  towards  an 
immeasurable  legacy:  in  some  sense^  he  writes,  the 
poet  presents  his  poem  to  this  stock  which  constitutes 
the  quintessence  of  sensibility  and  its  perfect  expres- 
sion as  realised  in  the  ancient  poetry 
1 5). 

IV.  The  e^wA^cmee  of  tirbon  poetry. 

Cultural  prosperity,  the  practice  of  tmnslation  w^hich 
was  institution^sed  from  the  end  of  the  2nd /8th 
century  onward,  the  development  of  written  transla- 
tion according  lo  rigorous  criteria  in  the  various  dis- 
ciplines* major  conflicts  of  ideas  and  the  constitution 
of  an  Arabic  prose  capable  of  expressing  the  most 
complex  thoughts — all  of  these  factors  exerted  influ- 
ence on  both  poetry  and  poedcs. 

(I)  T7te  ^aluiton  qf  discourse.  Under  the  earlier 
^^Abb^ids,  Arabic  poetry  remained  an  essentially  lyri- 
cal text,  descriptive  in  character.  This  lyricism  reflected 
the  unwilUngness  of  the  poet,  unless  commanded  to 
do  so*  to  deal  with  exterior  phenomena  or  social  rela- 


dons.  In  this  framework*  poems  denouncing  the  van- 
ities of  the  world  {z^didiyyat^  according  to  Heinrichs, 

25),  the  poetry  of  sexual  perversion  accord- 

ing to  ibid.)  and  Bacchic  poetry  (i^awiT^flf)  were  treated 
with  special  favour.  Complaints  about  life  and  its  mis- 
fortunes are  liberally  scattered  in  numerous  poems  of 
this  period.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking*  a poetry  of 
asceticism  but  rather  an  absolute  denunciation  of  life; 
it  could  be  said  that  the  texts  delight  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  campaign  of  systemadc  annihilation  conducted 
by  life  against  the  human  being.  Evoked  here  are  the 
deterioration  and  subsequent  death  which  accompany 
the  process  of  life;  also  stressed  is  the  absence  of  any 
metaphysical  dimension  and  the  desire  merely  to 
detach  the  man  from  the  world  below,  a hunting- 
ground  reserved  for  villains  and  sensualists.  The 
is  a poetry  of  setback  and  of  impo- 
tence. More  than  is  the  case  with  zuhd^  it  constitutes 
at  the  most  a decidedly  superficial  pxietry  of  edifica- 
tion. As  for  sexual  perversion,  ihe  distinction  is  drawn 
between  poems  dedicated  to  the  ephebe  with  the 
ZJsrqfa^  of  Kufa,  Abu  Nuwas*  al-Husayn  b.  al-Dahhak 
and  Dik  aL-^jinn,  versus  phallic  poems  with  AbO 
HakTma,  Ibn  al-HadJdjadi  and  Ibn  Sukkara,  or  the 
poems  in  praise  of  onanism  by  Abu  'l-*Anbas  al- 
^aymari.  These  poems,  in  w^bich  exacerbated  emo- 
tional states  are  to  be  detected,  seem  to  have  expressed, 
at  least  initially*  a rebellion  against  society  and  a 
refusal  to  subscribe  to  its  values.  Later,  this  poetry 
was  to  enjoy  social  indulgence*  at  least  with  the  poetry 
dedicated  to  ephebes*  and  its  usages  became  gener- 
alised even  in  the  work  of  poets  who  did  not  prac- 
dse  perversions. 

At  the  same  time,  a clear  demarcation  further  wid- 
ens the  gulf  between  longer  pieces  and  fragnnenis*  or 
if  preferred,  between  set-piece  and  impromptu  poetry. 

This  distinction  facilitates  a more  profound  under- 
standing of  the  evolution  of  poetry  in  the  2nd/ 8th 
century.  Much  is  owed  here  to  the  specific  contribu- 
tion ofjamel  Bencheikh.  The  impromptu^  as  Bencheikh 
rightly  declares*  comprises  several  rhymed  phrases,  of 
great  simplicity  and  with  a single  theme  (Heinrichs, 

36*  describes  these  very  short  poems  as  spontaneous 
poetry;  they  address  a single  theme).  What  matters 
here  is  the  rapidity  of  the  response  and  its  spiritual 
quality.  It  is  therefore  the  nimbly-elevated  impromptus 
which  most  delight  the  liter  ary  coteries.  The  themes 
of  this  elegant  discourse  arc  w'eil  known  and  were 
worn  threadbare  by  long  service;  they  are  confined  to 
love-sickness,  invitations  to  trysts*  excuses,  reproaches* 
compliments  or  wise  aphorisms.  The  ^Abb^id  cote- 
ries preferred  this  supposedly  **naturaf*  poetry  to  the 
kastda  with  its  immutable  conventions.  In  fact,  poets  did 
not  have  a choice;  in  the  they  were  under 

instructions  to  improvise  forthwith  or  to  reply  in  the 
course  of  a contest.  This  poetry,  of  rather  lofty  for- 
mal elegance,  expressed  stereoiypcs  briskly  in  a minor 
tone,  sometimes  in  fairly  exaggerated  style.  In  fact* 
this  amounts  to  an  exercise  in  rc-use  of  the  acquired 
skills  of  set-piece  poetry  rather  ihati  a creation  at  the 
level  of  composidon  (Bencheikh*  Poetique^  68-79).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  long  piece  is  a product^iPreflec'ir.COm 
tive  creation  and  demands  prolonged  and  laborious 
preparation,  essential  if  the  poet  is  to  invent  original 
hybrids,  thus  expressing  new  ma^ata  and  a large  num- 
ber of  modfs  {ibid.^  80;  1 1 3;  Mustafa  Haddara*  //d- 
oh^arobf  Ji  %kam  ai-ibam  aThi^ri^  Cairo 
1963*  148-9*  162). 

This  situation  leads  furthermore  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  poetry;  it  is  considered  an  amusement  or*  at 
best,  little  more  than  pleasing  discourse. 
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(2)  Poetics.  These  centuries  are  the  golden  age  of 
theoretical  writing.  Most  striking  is  the  profu.sion  of 
these  works  aiidO their  diversity;  alongside  the  poets, 
there  b a proliferation  of  transmitters,  essaybts,  muta- 
kaUimuriy  philologists,  critics  and  philosophers.  The 
result  docs  not  fail  to  impress,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  systematic  thought,  the  constitution  of  clearly-defined 
poetics  and  the  tendency  of  poetical  treatises  to  be 
pragmatic  rather  than  theoretical;  it  is  appropriate  to 
mention  here  one  substantial  exception,  the  writings 
of  the  philosophers.  The  contribution  of  Von  Grunc- 
baum  in  this  domain  has  been  decisive. 

A.  The  poets 

Generally,  but  not  always,  they  maintain  their 
conception  of  the  poetics  of  effort.  In  the  works  of 
Abu  *l-‘Amaythal  (d.  in  the  3rd/9th  century)  the 
same  cliche  are  found,  referring  to  the  rectification  of 
material  which  b naturally  misshapen  (*AlI  al-Djundf. 
op.  cit.^  1 1 5);  to  the  weaver  bent  over  his  work  in  the 
writing  of  al-Sayyid  al-Himyarl  (d.  ca.  179/795,  term 
ahuk^  ibid.y  1 14);  Ibn  ai-Ruml  (d.  283/896)  adds  to 
the  analogies  of  his  two  predecessors  the  well-known 
one  of  the  wild  camel,  but  he  also  insbts  on  the 
efforts  that  he  invests  in  embellishment  and  refine- 
ment {arhq/hthd  and  rakkaktuhd,  Dtu^driy  Cairo  1993, 
359-60,  w.  2-9).  It  is  not  until  the  second  half  of  the 
3rd/9th  century  that  the  term  fan*a  in  its  pioctic  sense 
is  attested  in  a poem  among  the  works  of  al-NSsfai* 
al-Akbar  (d.  293/906),  in  a verse  praising  his  exper- 
tise and  the  harmony  {UfHf)  of  his  verses  (Muhammad 
Zaghlul  Sallam,  Min  turdtb  al-nakd  al~arabiy  Abu  *l-*Abbds 
al-Mdshi*  al-Akbar  wa-fdtabuhu  Ji  in  Ma(^allat 

h'ulliyyat  al-Ad&by  QfdmPat  al-Riydd^  v [I977-8J,  179, 

v.  1).  Furthermore,  as  a result  of  titivation  and  cor- 
rective work  {tahdiilbjy  his  poem  acquires  an  inimitable 
quality  and,  thereby,  provokes  embarrassment  and  sur- 
prise {jfatahq)^'aru  U-shu*ord*u):  in  fact,  the  form  {al-lafz) 
and  the  content  {a/-ma*nd)  arc  integrated  in  absolute 
fashion  {alfqyta  ma*ndhu  yutdbiku  Iqf^ahu)  and  its  appar- 
ent facility  conceals  die  inability  of  other  poets  to 
compose  a comparable  text.  It  is  only  at  this  price 
that  the  durability  of  poems  can  be  assured  (v.  7). 

In  the  second  long  section  of  18  verses  devoted  to 
poetic  genres,  the  four  opening  verses  provide  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  content  of  this  concept  among 
poets  and  the  various  tasks  which  it  entails,  ^n^a 
implies  a rectification  of  the  distortion  of  material 
{zqygii)y  the  consolidation  of  the  texture  of  the  poem 
{^add  al-mutun  bi  H-tahdhib)\  the  poet  should  plug  the 
gaps  in  his  discourse  by  means  of  prolixity,  assert  his 
finest  qualities  by  means  of  concision,  impose  har- 
mony through  the  conciliation  of  opposites  and  clar- 
ity through  the  juxta|x>sition  of  an^ogous  or  similar 
Tna*dnt  {ibid.y  192).  The  poets  of  thb  period  evince  vig- 
orous op|x>sition  to  the  poetics  of  facility;  such  a con- 
ception is  quite  rare  in  poetical  compositions  (sec  c.g. 
S&i*r  Abi  Hayya  al-Numayriy  Damascus  1975,  160, 

w.  1-3).  Sind*a  and  shPr  were  so  closely  linked  that 
they  have  been  used  as  synonyms  in  two  instances  in 
the  writings  of  Abu  ’l-*AtIhiya  {wa-ra4ia'nd  ild  ^l-sind^ati 
lammd  * kdna  sukhtu  *l-imdmi  tarka  *l-^ind*ahy  “I  returned 
to  poetry  when  the  Imam  was  seized  by  wrath  follow- 
ing [my]  abandonment  of  poetry”;  the  poet  refers  to 
his  decision  to  relinquish  poetry  on  account  of  his 
religious  convictions,  and  to  al-Ra§hrd’s  decision  to 
imprison  him  in  order  to  compel  him  to  return  to 
composition,  cd-A^dm  \ iii,  160, 1.  20;  see  also  149, 1.  20). 

B.  The  critics 

(a)  $an*a  as  opposed  to  tab*. 

Numerous  tendencies  arc  in  collision  here,  dictated 
by  literary  attitudes,  but  determined  also  by  contro- 


versies unrelated  to  poetry.  At  a very  early  stage,  from 
the  2nd/8th  century  onward,  the  pioetics  of  effort  arc 
called  into  question  as  critics  extol  the  virtues  of  natu- 
ral talent,  mafbu*.  The  factor  giving  rise  to  this  atti- 
tude seems  to  have  been  the  revival,  after  a temporary 
eclipse  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the  new  religion,  of 
the  theory  of  inspiration,  deriving  from  occult  and 
supernatural  forces.  Discourse  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  poet,  which  is  a receptacle  and  nothing  more,  by 
its  very  nature  requires  no  improvement.  From  another 
perspective,  it  seems  that  the  Mu*tazilT  circles  of  Basra, 
including  al-I^ahiz,  considered  true  eloquence  to  be 
that  which  b uttered  sfxintaneously  without  the  least 
effort;  ideal  poetry  would  not  differ  at  all  from  impro- 
vised discourse;  thb  quality  belongs  naturally  to  the 
Bedouin  of  the  Djahiliyya  and  their  poets.  The  profes- 
sion objected  to  this  pKistulatc,  it  being,  according  to 
the  Basran  thinker,  the  contrary  of  eloquence.  Other 
scholars  of  the  same  city,  in  particular  Ibn  Sall2Lm 
al-Djumahr,  aI-Asma*r  and  hb  school,  responsible  for 
the  constitution  of  the  classical  corpus,  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  All  of  them  must  have  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  improvised  contests  held  in  the 
Mirbad  [jq.v.\. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  texts  on  poetics  is  the 
sahJfa  of  Bi^r  b.  al-Mu‘tamir.  Here  the  author  devel- 
ops, in  Heinrich's  words,  a rudimentary  theory  of  tab* 
(talent)  and  of  nastof  (creative  force)  {Arabische  Dichtungy 
286).  The  primary  condition  for  being  in  a position 
to  compose  is,  he  asserts,  the  creative  force;  all  dcf>ends 
on  this  and  on  its  favourable  dbposition  {i(^dba).  Once 
this  has  been  acquired  and  beyond  the  obligation  to 
adopt  al-lqfz  al-sheodf  (a  noble  poetic  language)  and  al- 
ma*nd  al~badi*  (the  most  original  modalities  of  expres- 
sion), Bishr  advises  the  artist  to  avoid  unduly  laborious 
efforts  which  could  result  in  affcciedncss.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  should  opt  for  discourse  which  b fluent  in 
terms  of  pronunciation,  for  easy  and  direct  ma*dnl.  In 
parallel,  he  should  set  aside  hermetic  figures  and  com- 
plicated hybrids,  since  there  is  a risk  that  these  will 
undermine  the  themes  and  neutralise  the  impact  of 
the  words.  In  common  with  the  other  classical  critics, 
he  takes  great  care  to  separate  al-lafz  from  al-ma*nd. 
Four  qualities  are  required  for  the  language:  softness, 
elegance,  majesty  and  fluency.  As  for  modalities  {Tna*d- 
nf)y  those  chosen  should  be  clear  and  immediately 
comprehensible  (al-Djahiz.  BeydUy  i,  135-6,  137). 

Al-Djahiz,  too  wise  a connoisseur  to  fail  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  ^an*a  element,  confines 
himself  to  recording  his  distate  for  these  over-finical 
pioets  whom  he  calb  *abld  al-^i*r  (“the  slaves  of  poetry”) 
and  his  objection  to  excessively  polished  poems,  al- 
sitPr  al~hau>li  (“poems  taking  a year  to  compose”). 
However,  it  should  be  stressed  that  over-worked,  i.e. 
excessively  re-worked  poetry  was  not  considered  bad 
poetry.  The  reverse  was  the  case.  Ibn  Kutayba  con- 
siders the  poetry  resulting  from  study  an  excellent  dis- 
course, solidly  constructed  {<^a)yid  muhkam).  But  the 
experts  have  no  difficulty  identifying  the  patterns, 
the  prolonged  reflection  and  the  strained  thought  of 
the  author,  furthermore,  the  latter  docs  not  refrain  from 
recourse  to  poetic  licences  {darurat);  connobseurs 
tell  that  he  has  omitted  the  modalities  of  expression 
which  were  necessary;  on  the  other  hand,  he  praises 
the  facility  of  composition  of  the  matbu*  and  hb  total 
mastery  of  the  material;  immediately  obvious  are  the 
splendour  of  hb  talent  {rawnak  al-tab*)  and  the  wealth 
of  his  tempierament;  finally,  he  does  not  fail  to  admire 
the  transparency  of  the  ma*dm  since,  he  says,  the  first 
hemistich  prefigures  the  end  of  the  verse  and  the 
beginning  gives  a clear  impression  of  rhyming  style 
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(Gaudefroy-DemombyneSt  24-6)^  iTie  d<rliberaiions  of 
I bn  Kiitayba  rcvea!  the  veritable  point  at  issue.  Beyond 
spontaneity  and  the  gift  of  improvisation,  there  is  a 
certain  conception  of  poetry  which  is  considered  legit- 
imate: the  facile  and  transparent  text  is  alone  held  to 
conform  to  the  genius  of  a poetic  sensibility  and  its 
modes  of  expression. 

In  post-Djahixian  poetics,  these  concepts  take  on  a 
rather  different  meaning.  in  the  sen^  of  “titi- 

vatlon”  was  never  denounced  by  the  ancient  thco- 
reticians,  on  the  contrary  (^awki'  19-37).  I’he 

rapidity  of  inspiration,  and  the  talent,  coming  quickly 
once  summunedj  are  fuUowed  by  a phase  of  labour 
and  refinement  aimed  at  eliminating  the  dross;  the 
puet  casts  and  recasts  and  purifies  his  material  through 
a process  of  quite  intensive  alteration  (fine  passages 
reccirded  by  Gaudefroy-Dcmombynes*  pp.  xxix-xxxi). 
With  the  first  successes  of  the  school  of  hadi*  (the 
of  ^awl^I  Payf,  219-39)  and  the  extension  of 
san*a  to  all  phases  of  composition,  the  critics  c:stab- 
Ushed  a distinction  between  the  craft  of  the  Ancients 
which  derives  from  a sa^ij^tx  (natural  tendency)  and 
that  of  the  Moderns.  Among  the  latter,  it  signifies 
'^artificial  and  acquired",  since  iheir  poetic  language 
is  the  fruit  of  study  and  of  reflection  im 

it  is  incompatible  with  tiib*  (natural  disposi- 
don),  being  mut^isanni'^^  miiiakcitlif  or  artificial,  M.  Ajami, 
53*4.  Curiously,  Abu  Hilali  al-*AskarT  reports  the  cham- 
pion of  al-Buhturr,  as  a conscientious  craftsmaji, 
rejecring  after  the  first  draft  everything  which  he  found 
unsausfiictory.  On  the  iither  hand,  the  representative 
of  the  mcdculous  poedcal  approach  is  presented  as 
an  unconditional  pardsari  of  the  free-and-easy  atti- 
tude, delivering  the  fruit  of  his  inspiration  without 
embellishing  it;  his  phrase  is  thus  tainted  with  numer- 
ous defects  (Bcnchcikh,  87).  Most  curiously, 

tah"^  seems  to  accompany  intensive  work  in  tlic  phase 
which  follows  natural  composition;  takalluf  appjcars  to 
characterise  the  poetry  of  inspiration.  I'he  paradox  is 
rather  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the  process  of  cre- 
ation, die  matbu'an  poets  proceed  after  the  comptisi- 
uon  of  the  verse  to  the  embellishment  of  expression. 
Among  the  poets  of  badt\  gestatitm  must  have  been 
very  painful  at  the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  poet- 
ical idea  into  images;  having  suffered  so  much,  the 
poet  refused  to  relinquish  even  the  most  prepostertjus 
image.  Among  the  poets  of  this  school,  imagery  reigns 
supreme:,  'fhe  pi;jetical  conception  of  Abu  Tammam 
integrates  creativity  and  craft  in  the  pnicess  of  the 
material  translation  of  the  image. 

The  of  the  Ancients,  confronting  the  affected- 
ness  of  the  Moderns,  received  its  most  systematic  inter- 
pretation thi-ough  the  theory  of  ^/imud  and  later 

through  that  of  the  tardkib  al-^Amb  or  that  of  the  mi^b 
M-^Arab  of  Ibn  fOialdun  which  legitimises  a certain 
tradition  of  composition,  that  of  the  Beduuin  of  the 
Djahiliyya,  Uj  the  exclusion  of  0JI  others  (MJ.  Ajami, 
^AmUd  k^imati&Tt  of  irodition,  in  JAf  xii  [1981], 

30-48;  Ibn  KiiafdQn,  ai-Muk^ddima^  iii,  329-33;  Ihsan 
"^Abb^,  Nakd,  41*2,  627-30;  Bencheikh,  56-S). 

'rhis  approach  dominates  for  several  centuries  and 
has  seldom  been  challenged.  *Abd  al-Kahir  al-^jur^ianf 
(d,  471/1078  [q.n.  in  Suppl.]),  a very  original  critic, 
declines  to  separate  the  diverse  elements  of  a poem, 
which  is  considered  as  the  fruit  of  an  alchemy;  com- 
bined in  it  are  creative  acuity,  ihsan  (faculty  of  per- 
fection), thdo""  {spirit  of  invention)  and  above  ail,  san*a. 
According  to  him,  it  amounts  to  a spiritual  fijrce  of 
creativity  which  sets  in  motion  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  and  enables  him  to  illuminate  the  meagre 
or  prosaic  reality  in  a discourse  which  describes  an 


unequalled  splendour  (Asrar  al-balagh^,  241-2,  244, 

250,  315-16). 

The  poet-theoretician  Ibn  Shuhavd  (d.  426/1053 
[^.i^.J)  anticipates  in  certain  respects  post-Djahi^ian 
cri deism  and  the  approach  wbich  considers  iab’^  a 
spiritual  force  {man^add  rQb^a).  On  the  basis  of  this 
principle,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  poetry  is  the 
fruit  of  imagination.  His  theory  of  beauty,  a divine 
emanation,  possesses  strong  neo-Platonian  resonances, 
w'hich  are  quite  rare  in  classical  poetry  among  the 
Arabs  (Monroe,  140-2), 

(b)  Poetry  as  an  *ilm. 

According  to  a tradition  attributed  to  Ibn  Sirin, 

^Umar  b,  aJ-Khuaab  is  supposed  to  have  stated 
that  pcfetry  was  the  most  authentic  57m  of  the  Bedouin 
of  tlie  Djlhilivya  (Ibn  Sallam,  i,  24,  § 32;  al-Suyuti, 
ii,  473);  similar  opinions  are  attributed  to  ''A*iiha,  to 
Ibn  * Abbas,  and  to  other  major  figures  of  Islam  (Ibn 
'Abd  RabUhi,  v,  247;  Ibn  Sallam,  i,  10;  Ibn  Ra^Ik 
al-Kayrawam,  30;  al-Muzaffar  al-'AlawF, 

356-7;  al-Zamaklishari.  v,  218-19,  § 132).  From 
the  3rd/ 9th  century  onward,  works  of  cridcisTn  follow 
the  same  line.  Ibn  Kuiayba  asserts  in  this  context 
that  poetry  is  the  mine  of  sciences  of  the  ancient 
jVrabs,  the  book  of  their  wisdom,  the  archives  of  their 
history,  the  treasury  of  their  great  days  (sc.  battles) 
and  the  rampart  which  defends  their  glory  ai- 

akhhSr^  Cairo  1925,  ii,  1 85).  Military,  cultural,  lin- 
guistic, literaiy'  and  social  history  are  found  condensed 
In  this  discourse. 

On  the  other  hand,  empirical  observations  of  atJOl- 
tjgy,  meteorology  and  buiany  accumulated  in  the  same 
texts.  Like  any  science,  to  be  in  a position  to  serve. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  poetry  be  auUientic;  otherwise, 

It  has  no  utility.  In  eftect,  poetry  of  high  quality  is 
the  proper  means  of  inculcating  the  values  of  the 
Ancients,  who  were  models  of  human  behaviour.  By 
means  of  the  exalted  ma^dm  which  it  puts  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  cultivated  man,  it  enables  him  to  com- 
pose verses,  adages  and  sentences  which  are  so  well 
cast  that  they  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  audiences 
in  all  peritids.  'Abb&sid  critics  considerf:d  pre -Islamic 
poetry  as  a great  rcscr%''oir  of  quotations  of  consider- 
able utility  for  talented  folk  of  all  periods.  The  pur- 
pose tif  every  poem  is  Uj  dispense  wisdom;  in  this, 
they  are  removed  from  our  current  conceptions  which 
are  alone  responsible  for  the  aesthetic  finality. 

In  fact,  these  precious  materials  are  in  a sorry  state 
on  account  of  the  considerable  number  of  falsifica- 
rions  which  have  intruded  (Ibn  Sallam,  4,  § 3,  waf 
mawdii^"'^  poetry,  a consider- 

able portion  is  false,  forged  and  counterfeit”),  'fhls 
defect  results  from  the  written  taddwui  (rmxle  of  trans- 
mission). In  poetry,  Ibn  Sallam  declares,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  set  aside  the  gleanings  of  scriptory  tratjsmission 
(wa-iqjt>sa  li-ahad'”  an  jyakbaia  W sahlfat*^  wa^ld  jaru^i  *an 
"all  persons  should  refuse  to  accept  a poem 
deriving  from  a register,  they  should  decline  to  repeat 
the  transmission  of  a connoisseur  [trained]  in  the  reg- 
istei’s”,  Ps.-al-fOtalll  b-  Ahmad,  K ai-Ajn,  Baghdad 
1967,  ill,  120).  Furthermore  the  term  tasbf 
(forgery)  was  allegedly  derived  from  sa/ifa  (^Djawharl,  If.COm 
Beirut  1979,  vi,  1384,  b.,’  LI). 

Beyond  the  wilUngnei^  to  create  a new  branch  of 
poetics,  that  of  tasfi^^  an  attempt  is  observed  on  the 
part  of  Ibn  Sallam  to  determine  the  identity  of  those 
entitled  to  transmit  the  classical  heritage.  It  is  from 
this  perspeedve  that  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the 
charges  against  Ifammad  and  members  of  his  school. 

Was  it  his  wish  to  entnist  these  tasks  to  scholars  who 
worked  according  to  the  methods  tjf  the  School  of 
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Basra  and  to  shun  the  disciples  of  the  School  of  Kufa? 
The  stakes  were  high^  if  this  principle  were  followed, 
Ba^ran  IscholarstlWould  become  the  sole  guiardians  of 
pre-Islamic  poetry  or,  in  other  words  > the  sole  guar- 
antors of  the  Arabic  poedcal  corpus. 

This  attempt  seems  to  have  been  long-lasdng  since 
the  worib  of  Hamza  al- Isfahan!  and  of  Abu  Hil^  al- 
*Askarr  on  iash^  contain  an  impressive  list  of  Ba^ran 
There  is  nothing  Saussurian  about  this  hos- 
tility towards  the  scrip toty  which  emanates  from 
conceptual  intransigence.  Writing,  being  by  nature 
defective,  did  not  permit  an  accurate  and  faithful 
transmission  of  texts.  Works  of  poetics,  of  adah  and 
of  grammar  teem  with  anecdotes  concerning  the  errors 
and  changes  introduced  by  transmitters,  errors  attrib- 
utable to  graphical  mistakes  and  to  defective  reading 
(Gaudefroy-Demombyncs,  20-1,  71  [nn.  82,  84]; 
al-l|fahS,nT,  al-Tlaninh  ‘aid  ^uduiii  al-tasM/,  Baghdad 
1967,  53;  aJ-Suyu;^r,  ep.  di.y  ii,  355). 

The  dii‘r — 5Vnj  parity  could  derive,  as  Heinrichs  main- 
tains, from  the  care  taken  by  theoreticians  to  exclude 
any  trace  of  6c don  from  poetry.  Whatever  the  case, 
this  parity  has  made  it  possible  to  express  in  new 
terms  the  relations  between  the  latter  and  religion.  ' 
Poetry  and  hlam  . 

In  Islam,  the  religious  disciplines  represent  the 
ultimate  ‘"dm.  The  aforc-mcntioned  equivalence  Jcgiti-  ' 
mised  poetry  and  conferred  on  it  a status  immedi- 
atcly  below  the  sciences  of  rehgion  in  terms  of  the 
rigour  and  of  the  demands  of  au  then  deity.  The  noisy 
conflicts  of  the  early  stages  soon  gave  way  to  a degree 
of  tolerance,  itself  replaced  in  the  2nd-3rd/8th-9th 
centuries  by  a honeymoon:  shdr  is  accepted  in  the 
most  orthodox  circles  as  a privileged  discipline  of 
Islamic  culture  when  it  fulfils  cenain  condidons;  the 
very  orthodox  I bn  Kutayba  writes  in  this  context,  wa- 
hiiiu  ‘iim*”  Hd  wa-ohwnci^ti  Hd  dhdiika 

Hbnu  *l-r^ni  ^mima  “every  science  must  be 

transmitted  orally;  and  this  requirement  is  nowhere 
so  great  as  in  the  religious  sciences,  and  after  these 
in  poetry”  {op.  ct/.,  20,  tr.  Gaudcrroy-Demombyncs; 
see  also  70-1,  nn.  79-81,  much  valuable  informadon 
provided  by  this  eminent  scholar).  This  mutation  of 
iAflWa  (to  feel)  to  (to  know)  in  religious  circles 

takes  on  in  the  opinion  of  the  poet- theoretician  Adonis 
the  significance  of  a veritable  revolution.  Henceforward, 
poetry  ceases  to  depend  on  simple  sensation,  i.e.  the 
primary  degree  of  cognition,  and  belongs  to  the  uni- 
verse of  the  most  exited  truth  {Poetique.,  77). 

Poetry  also  figures  prominently  in  the  classification 
of  sciences  established  by  leading  scholars. 

Examination  of  such  a list  would  seem  to  be  con- 
siderably more  informative  than  recourse  to  always 
unreliable  traditions,  regarding  a favourable  attitude 
on  the  pan  of  the  Prophet,  of  *AM|iia,  of  one  or  other 
Companion  or  Successor  (traditions  compiled  and 
annotated  by  Mustafa  *Ulayyan,  Makw  nsh^  istarra  jl 
riwayat  ui  sti'^T  wa-nakdiht^  'Ainm^  1944;  al-Nah|hali, 
22;  Gaudefroy-Demombynes,  p.  xxvi)  {HAL,  i,  391; 
Cantarino,  26-34,  emphasise  the  negative  attitude  of 
these  same  figures  with  regard  to  poetry).  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  problem  pc^ed  by  these  relationships 
ultimately  loses  all  cultural  or  religious  significance;  it 
then  recurs  in  pi.  of  formally  arranged 

in  antithetical  sections  (*Abd  aJ-Ghani  b,  ‘All  al-Mu- 
kaddast,  eihadidi  ‘Amman  1989,  37-80, 

favourable  traditions,  81-98,  unfavourable  point  of  view, 

Ibn  Hazm  (d.  456/1064  [^.i'.])  places  the  ai- 
immediately  after  the  sciences  of  the  Rur*an,  of 
grammar  and  of  lexicography,  like  his  predecessors, 
he  assigns  to  this  *iim  a double  aim,  moral  and  util- 


itarian, and  distinguishes  three  branches:  one  which 
is  illicit  in  the  case  where  a man  devotes  himself  to 
it  entirely;  a second  which  is  licit  but  subject  to  numer- 
ous reservations,  since  here  the  man  devotes  to  it  the 
most  lucid  pan  of  his  time;  a third  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended, being  the  case  in  which  the  believer 
devotes  to  it  a part  of  his  time.  Thus  conceived,  this 
science  of  poetry  is  of  undoubted  utility;  it  inculcates 
in  the  one  who  practises  it  wisdom  {^ihna)  and  a 
more  profound  understanding  of  Arabic  grammar 
and  language  {Risdiai  al-tMlf?:,  in 

Masd^il  Ibn  al-Andalusf,  ^imt  1981,  iii,  163-4)* 

It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  at  no  time  was 
there  objection  to  poetry  as  such.  Furthermore,  only 
the  believer  who  composes  or  eulogies  to  some- 

one who  does  not  deserve  this,  or  who  composes  friv- 
olous poems  evoking  the  fineries  of  womeni,  is  judged 
impious  iJasiX). 

(c)  7?ie  school  of  badr‘  or  poetics  according  to  Abu 
IdniTTidm^ 

The  ‘Abbasid  critics  associate  the  appearance  of 
badl*  with  modemity:  the  poets  of  their  era  opted  for 
this  poetic  language  because  of  their  late  arrival.  For 
Ibn  Tabataba,  the  Aitcienis  said  everything  because 
they  preceded  all  others.  Thetr  verses  encapsulated 
original  rna^dm  in  the  most  elegant  and  the  purest 
language.  Modem  poets  could  not  compete  with  them 
in  this  domain.  They  thus  exerted  all  their  ingenuity 
to  composing  extremely  reflective  poems,  their  supe- 
riority residing  in  the  subtlety  of  exceedingly  elabo- 
rate thought.  Their  poems  are  the  fmii  of  a sustained 
effort,  they  are  muiakalifs  in  comparison  with  the 
natural  fiuidity  of  their  predecessors  (Ibn  Taba|aba, 

15).  And  then  badi^^  appeared.  The  facts  seem  to  con- 
firm this  analysis  beyond  all  expectation.  In  Fact,  the 
first  fruits  are  associated  with  Muslim  b.  aJ-Walfd  [^.u.] 
alias  8arT^  al-Ghawanf  (d.  208/823),  It  is  said  tiiat  he 
attempted  in  his  poems  to  convey  the  message  in 
terms  of  its  finest  image.  He  is  the  first,  according  to 
Ibn  Kutayba,  to  have  softened  verse  and  rendered 
the  sense  subtle;  he  was  also  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion  of  Abu  Tammam  {<Shi\  528).  Ibn  Kutayba’s 
remarks  clearly  show  that  Abu  Tamm5m  is  consid- 
ered the  undisputed  champion  of  this  school. 

Von  Grunebaum  sees  in  the  appearance  of  this 
poetic  school  a reacdon  against  the  platitudes  engen- 
dered by  the  conceptions  of  modernist  poets,  who  ex- 
pressed their  thoughts  in  excessively  limpid  language 
in  short  verses.  The  poetry  of  Aba  Tammam  consti- 
tutes an  attempt  to  halt  these  modernists  {Growth, 

132-3)* 

The  poetics  of  badt‘  comprise  the  following  ele- 
ments: (i)  the  poetics  of  Djahill  oraiity,  based  on  a 
logical  and  apparent  line  between  the  signified  and 
the  signifier,  is  definitively  rejected;  images  are  dis- 
mantled, as  are  the  hybrids  and  the  inherited  expres- 
sions which  constituted  the  reservoir  exploited  by  the 
poets  of  subsequent  generations.  The  new  imagery 
disconcerted  critics  and  scholars  with  its  original  char- 
acter; they  saw  it  as  eccentric  poetry,  bordering  on 
and-poctry,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  Ibn  aJ-A‘ra^br. 

(ii)  ^etorical  embellishment  is  consciously  pursued;  If. CO ITI 
sometimes  this  is  taken  to  absurd  lengths,  as  was  die 
case  with  Abti  TammSm  (Heinrichs,  25).  Flourishes 
are  raised  to  the  status  of  essential  principle  of  com- 
position; they  no  longer  constitute  a device  for  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  discourse,  (iii)  Henceforward, 
the  image  constitutes  an  end  in  itself.  The  poets  of 
were  prodigious  builders  of  images:  swords,  in 
a poem  of  al-Mutanabbi,  are  dejected  and  emaciated 
by  love-sickness  {al-‘Af  at-tajiyib,  147,  v.  1,  ka-annamd 
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yubi^tia  min  nufynla).  (iv)  An  (rxt tensive  and 

profound  knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  the  langtiage 
is  required  unfettered  comp<jsition  of  hybrids 

and  metapHori;  H^thout  which  the  language  could 
consdtute  an  tibstaclc.  (v)  Ihe  faculty  of  inventing 
or  that  of  forming  new  ones  by  means  of 
derivation  {tawisd  al-ma^Anl)  is  considered  a necessity, 
fn  facb  what  Ls  Invxilved  is  the  thorough  exploitation 
of  one  nufrm  before  moving  on  to  another;  this  con- 
tributes to  the  cohesion  and  organic  unity  of  the 
poem.  By  this  procedure,  the  school  is  clearly 

distinguished  from  prevkius  methods  of  pcjelry,  con- 
tent to  put  forward  the  ma^rm  or  to  deal  with  it  very 
briefly,  (vi)  Pcjctjc  creativity  is  turned  further  towards 
original  disctjvery.  (vii)  Badt^  locates  poetry  in  writ- 
ing, all  the  more  so  since  certain  flcjurishes  depend 
on  a visual  and  graphical  effect  (cf.  the  very  infor- 
marive  analysis  by  Adonis,  Foetigue,  50-5,  65-7). 

'rhbi  more  reflective,  more  initellectualised  poetry 
first  astonished,  then  aroused  strong  reservations; 
theoreticians  considered  it  a text  dependent  on  rea- 
son rather  than  <>n  sensation  or  song.  In  comparisons 
between  Abu  Tam  mam  and  ahBuhturT,  it  is  conven- 
tional to  fice  in  the  h>rmer  a thinker  whcj  speaks  to 
the  intellect  and  in  the  latter  a singer  who  addresses 
the  emotions.  Furthermore,  it  perhaps  facilitated  the 
appearance  of  the  theory  of  poetic  obscurity. 

(d)  UmFidi^  as  opposed  to  obs<;unty  in  poetry. 

In  the  2nd/Bth  century,  writing  had  not  succeeded 
in  suppressing  the  orality  of  poetry;  writing  served  as 
an  Instrument  of  memory  for  poets,  and  their  dis- 
course did  not  experience  notable  changes,  particu- 
larly the  separation  of  poetry  from  thought.  On  the 
basis  of  this  principle,  al-l^ahiz  prexeeded  to  promote 
a poetry  which  would  be  beyond  any  interpretation 
and  understood  without  exertion  of  thought.  For  this, 
easy  and  supple  speech  was  an  essential  condition;  to 
this  end,  recourse  to  g^iarlb  (rare  terms)  is  denounced; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poet  is  encouraged  to  use 
words  which  are  cijnventional,  agreeable  and  easily 
heard,  and  thereby  immediately  grasped.  In  short, 
clarity  is  the  supreme  quality  in  pKjetry.  M(?re  than 
any  either,  al-^ahiz  adv<jcated  the  poetics  of  umdub 
or  limpidity  {Baydn^  i,  106;  Bencheikh,  Poetique^  84*6). 
This  conception  enjoyed  lasting  success,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  critics  from  Abu  HiJal  al-*Askarr  (Arazi,  4B5-7), 
by  way  of  Ibn  StnSn  al-Kbafldjf  {Sin  ai-Jasdha.,  Cairo 
1932,  290- J;  Arazi,  482)  to  Ibn  al-Ariiir  {al-Maital  at- 
ii,  415-7;  Arazi,  483).  It  is  interesting  in  this 
context  to  note  the  high  esteem  in  which  tashtm  is 
held  (-  the  quaJity  of  a poern  where  the  hearer,  hav- 
ing heard  the  first  hemistich  is  in  a position  to  fore- 
see the  remainder  of  the  verse  and  to  anticipate  with 
the  recitation  of  the  second).  I his  procedure  requires 
a pietic  language  of  crystal  transparency  and  a sta* 
bility  of  relations  between  poet  and  public,  such  as 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  Djahiliyya  (D.  Semah,  Poetry 
and  ils  aadim^e  according  to  medical  Arab  poitkdim^  in 
lOS,  xi  [1991],  91-10-5). 

On  the  other  hand,  a decidedly  less  important  trend 
opts  for  the  mysterious  in  poetry.  For  Abu  Hilal  al- 
Sabr,  the  best  poem  is  that  in  which  the  basis  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  This  poetical  obscurity  consti- 
tutes the  very  essence  of  this  form  of  discourse  (tia- 
aJiihaTU  ma  g^amada  yu'^tika  gtaradahu  Hid 

ba^da  mtimataht*^  um-'^ard^  mitdta  dhyhi  "the  best  poetry 
is  poetry  surrounded  by  mystery,  which  yields  up  its 
intentions  only  after  numerous  tergiversations  and  a 
request  that  you  address  yourself  to  it''  [Arazi,  498, 
§ 2]),  Prose,  to  be  effective,  needs  to  be  immediately 
understexjd;  this  is  why  it  depends  on  limpidity.  As 


regards  j^iV  the  obscure  constitutes,  according  to  al- 
Sabf,  a necessity  on  the  level  of  creative  activity.  Being 
confined  within  tighdy-drawm  limits,  i.c,  the  verse, 
this  discourse  is  constrained,  as  a result  of  fragmen- 
tation at  the  level  of  the  line,  ttJ  move  within  extremely 
narrow  limits  and  to  express  brief  thoughts  which  arc 
considerably  more  superficial  than  those  of  letters 
(the  critics  of  the  period  were  satisified  with  the  con* 
cept  of  the  independent  verse  as  a unit  of  composi- 
tion conveying  one  meaning,  Ibn  Sallam,  op.  i, 
al-Mubarrad,  ai-Kamii^  44).  The  kdtib  ha.s  at  his  dis- 
posal unlimited  space  and  is  not  subject  to  any  yoke 
hampering  his  freedom  of  expression;  he  can  thus 
give  to  ideas  an  almost  absolute  priority.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pfjct,  confined  within  a narrow  space,  that 
of  the  verse,  is  obliged,  to  avoid  falling  into  platitude, 
to  veer  towards  an  excess  of  ma^dnt  {^fadl  Ji 
and  the  ideas  expressed  err  on  the  side  of  exagger- 
ated concision.  The  inevitable  result  is  a certain  affect- 
edness,  an  expression  remote  from  the  natural  and 
an  elliptical  style  (Ibn  al-Athfr,  op.  rif.,  ii,  415;  Ibn 
Abi  ’l-Hadrd,  303,  305;  'Id  Radis’,  1979,  34; 

Arazi,  478).  It  is  apprcjpriate  to  stress  that  al-Sabl 
introduces  to  us  a constitutive  element  of  poetry,  which 
characterises  the  most  successful  examples.  In  devel- 
oping this  notion  of  poetics,  al-Sabl  was  probably 
thinking  of  the  poetry  of  his  time,  that  of  badi"^^ 
which  resptands  partially,  it  is  true,  Ui  this  aesthetic 
of  obscurity, 

Abu  HMim  al-l^ariadiatml  in  the  7th/ 1 3th 

century,  was  perhaps  the  theoretician  who  best  sys- 
tematised this  concept.  ITirough  a game  of  contrasts 
cleverly  set  in  mcjtion,  he  sets  out  Ui  integrate  lim- 
pidity of  language  with  obscurity  of  modalities  and  of 
thoughts  (al-lyartadj:annT,  172).  Numerous  cases  were 
ffjreseen  by  this  theoretician  (they  are  revealed  in 
Arazi,  480-1).  His  conclusion  does  not  fail  to  aston- 
ish with  its  mexiern  resonance:  the  must  be  del- 

icate and  subtle  by  definition;  the  more  that  thoughts 
err  on  the  side  of  subtlety,  the  more  the  poetic  phrase 
will  need  mobilise  an  excess  of  clarity;  thus  is 
achieved  a fine  equilibrium  where  the  two  entities  are 
ijpposcd  and  integrated  (aJ-Karta^ljannf,  177-8).  Von 
Grunebaum  correctly  observes  in  this  context  that 
pcietic  obscurity  existed  in  ptjctry  in  mediaeval  Europe 
and  that  it  consisted  of  an  extension  of  Aristotelianism 
{Aesthetic,  328-9). 

Unfortunately  fiar  Arabic  poetry,  the  Ideas  esf  al- 
Sabr  were  generally  misunderstood  by  classical  critics 
as  well  as  by  certain  mcjdern  researchers,  who  have 
seen  here  a call  for  obscurantism  in  poetic  language 
(Arazi,  483-5,  § 1. 3.1.).  Accorded  a hostile  reception, 
they  seem  to  have  played  only  a marginal  role  in 
poetics. 

(c)  Al*lafz  wa  3-ma*na. 

The  critics  were  fascinated  by  the  concrete  for- 
mulation of  the  poetical  idea.  Much  less  clear  was 
the  question,  should  this  formulation  be  considered  as 
dependent  on  the  treatment  of  the  words  ht  on  the 
c<jrtceptual  content?  Since  the  objective  4jf  ptx^try  is 
not  the  thing  stated  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
stared,  it  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things  to  estabA^  rnm 
lish  a distinction  between  the  two  entities  and  to  pre-  ' 
fer  over  ma^nd.  Furthermore,  the  confinement  of 
the  nm^am  within  a limited  space,  which  was  not  to 
be  overstepped,  persuaded  pticts  to  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  on  finding  the  formal  garment  best  suited 
to  the  allotted  space,  and  it  induced  them  |<3  adopt 
the  same  attitude  as  that  held  by  the  critics.  I'he  poet 
exercises  the  highest  degree  of  control  over  his  mate- 
rial, which  is  language.  An  intangible  sign  of  this 
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control  is  the  concision  which  is  strongly  recornmtndtd. 
Al-Djahiz  played  an  essential  role  in  the  constitution 
of  this  fconception;  he  was  followed  enthusiastically  by 
later  scholars  of  poetry  {QL-Haymx>dny  ui.  aJ- 

^Askarl,  58;  Von  Gmnebaum,  327; 

Heinrichs,  An^iscke  Dkhtung^  286-7). 

In  the  5th/ 1 Ith  century,  'Abd  al-l<.ahir  al-Djur^ani 
was  concerned  to  stress  the  negative  nature  of  the 
^^i^ian  concept  of  ma^anl.  First  of  all,  the  separa- 
tion of  Iqfy,  and  of  rna'm  seemed  to  him  an  aberra- 
tion; it  was  hardly  conceivable  to  separate  the  objecdve 
which  is  sought,  JhC,  the  modalities  of  expression,  from 
their  projection  into  words.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
challenges  the  notion  chat  the  literary  merit  of  a poem 
emanates  solely  from  the  beauty  of  the  terms  used, 
conceived  as  preponderant  units.  A term  cannot  be 
fasih  in  itself,  but  only  through  its  concurrence  with 
the  md'5nf  and  the  harmony  which  it  establishes 
between  the  different  elements  of  expression.  If  al- 
D)^i^  b to  be  followed,  thoughts  and  their  modalities 
will  come  to  be  excluded  from  the  domain  of  elo- 
quence ^d  [joetry  will  be  reduced  to  verbal  Juggling, 
banishing  the  beauty  of  the  composition  and 

the  quality  of  the  texture  of  the  poem  {cd-U^Uf)  (Djamil 
Sa*d,  l75’-90). 

It  is,  however,  appropriate  to  mention  the  existence, 
at  a very  early  stage,  of  an  approach  opposed  to  the 
supremacy  of  formalism.  According  to  a work  of  Ibn 
Abr  Tahir  Tayfur  (d.  280/893  thus  a contem- 

porary of  al-jQ|abi^),  ai-Manllivr  wa  ’i-man^um^  it  is 
possible  to  state  that  it  was  the  ma^am  which  con- 
ferred on  pre-Islamic  poetry  its  undisputed  primacy. 
It  needs  to  be  recalled  that  is  a mixed  entity 

dependent  simultaneously  on  style  and  on  thought, 
on  form  and  on  essence  and  on  the  treatment  of 
words  and  the  content.  This  iniegradon  of  and 
of  is  a very  healthy  element  in  poetry,  since  it 

establishes  no  distinction  between  essence  and  form. 
The  Seven  long  [poems]  {ai-sab""  nHiwdi]  possess  in 
common  a profusion  of  ma'am  of  unrivalled  beauty: 
/a-mina  ^i-ladhi  ^ midblha  tahu  at-ko^d^'idu  U-sab^u 

’l-fiwdiu  i-iaif  kaddamikd  ’l-ulamS^v  sd^m  ’l-oib^dri 
Ja-inna  *i-wdhidal/i  minhd  ta^tmilu  Wa  ma'aram  Id 
Inhd  “in  this  poetry  which  has  no  equal,  the  Seven 
long  [poems]  which  the  scholars  placed  above  all 
other  poems;  each  in  fact  includes  numerous  ma'anl, 
unique  in  their  genre”  (Beirut  1977,  21-2).  If  the 
poems  of  Imru*  al-Kays,  of  Zuhayr,  of  *Antara,  of 
Labid,  of  *Amr  b.  Kulthum,  of  al-HSrith  b.  HUliza 
and  of  al-Nabi^a  aUDhubyanf  are  counted  among 
the  pearU  of  Arabic  poetry,  it  Is  because  of  the  beauty 
of  their  motifs.  The  superiority  of  every  poet  depends 
on  the  range  of  the  ma'anl  which  he  has  enunciated, 
and  the  grading  of  poets  according  to  categories 
[tohaJ^t)  is  done  in  accordance  with  these  criteria. 
This  conception  developed  by  al-HinnazT  {Jlot.  in  the 
dme  of  al-Rashrd,  1 70-93/786-809,  preceding  al-Djahiz 
by  a generation)  was  adopted  by  Ibn  Tayfur,  Ibn 
^inni  and  al-Djur^anf,  but  remained  a minority  and 
somewhat  marginal  view. 

C.  The  philosophers 

The  influence  of  Aristotelian  ideas  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  Arabic  poetics  has  been  decisive;  these  have 
been  the  ideas  most  systematically  explored  by  the 
Muslim  philosophers.  Unlike  the  theoreticians,  the 
philosophei^  were  concerned  to  clarily  a complete 
poetic  art;  they  conceived  poetry  as  a universal  cul- 
tural phenomenon.  Their  speculations  possess  a hith- 
erto unknown  scientific  rigour,  since  they  considered 
poetic  discourse  as  a subdivision  of  logic.  They  thus 
deny  any  role  in  poetry  to  the  imagination  and  estab- 


lish incompatibility  between  reason  and  poetry  (Von 
Grunebaum,  Aestheik,  323), 

These  poetics  of  the  philosophers  do  not  derive 
from  a more  or  less  accurate  p>araphra5e  of  the  Pmtks 
of  Aristotle,  It  is  rather  a question  of  commeniaries 
expressing  the  personal  opinions  of  those  philosophers 
who  took  inspiration  from  the  notions  expressed  in 
ai-Mu^allkn  ai-awwnL  Three  essential  principles  domi- 
nate the  poetic  art  as  viewed  by  the  philosophers: 
truth  (and  falsehood),  imitation  and  evocation. 

(i)  Aristotelian  theory  makes  of  poetical  beauty  an 
ornament  and  a generalisation  of  the  truth.  According 
to  the  philosophers,  and  more  specifically  Ibn  Rughd, 
the  poet  should  evoke,  with  eloquence  and  plausi- 
bility, a chosen  and  average  nature  which  is  true  for 
all  times  and  for  the  greatest  public,  thus  detaching 
the  permanent  from  the  ephemeral;  this  is  called 
al-b^ikat  the  truth  (Cantarino,  37).  However,  poetry 
is  accorded  the  right  to  turn  away  from  obligatory 
truth;  this  is  the  well-known  poetic  kadhib  which  dif- 
fers from  its  homonym  a$  employed  by  the  critics. 

The  latter  understood  it  as  meaning  falsehood  in  the 
literal  sense.  On  several  occasions,  traditions  recount 
very  flattering  anecdotes  regarding  the  veracity  of  cer- 
tain pKiets,  in  particular,  Zuhayr,  the  qualities  attrib- 
uted to  patrons  in  his  eulogistic  poems  are  genuine 
qualities.  In  this  context,  the  maxim 

asdakuhu  “the  finest  of  poems  is  the  most  truthful” 
makes  its  appearance.  Beyond  this  ethical  aspect  (Von 
Grunebaum,  46-7;  Ihsan  'Abbas,  Mikd,  34-6) 

critics  have  questioned  the  exactitude  of  wia'ani",  as  in 
the  work  of  al-Amidr.  In  consequence,  everything 
dependent  on  the  impossible  b bad,  Tliis  attitude  does 
not  lack  positive  results,  such  as  the  necessity  for  the 
urban  poet  to  employ  a poetic  language  which  accords 
with  the  milieu  in  which  he  lives  and  with  clarity 
{ibdna)  of  expression  (Von  Grunebaum,  Criik,  104). 

Among  the  philosophers,  this  concept  rather  signi- 
fies the  right  accorded  to  poetry  to  turn  away  from 
objective  truth.  In  fact,  from  this  perspective,  recog- 
nition is  given  to  the  legitimacy  of  poetical  subjec- 
tivity, or  to  that  of  the  imagination  which  is  the  cause 
of  TTtnhdkdt  (see  below).  For  the  poet,  this  faculty  pre- 
vails over  thought,  as  is  affirmed  by  al-Farabl,  Ibn 
Sln^  and  Ibn  Ru^d  (al-Rubr,  114-15,  wnth  abundant 
bibl,).  As  the  imagination  conceives  and  expresses  a 
mimesis  and  a resemblance  and  not  reality,  it  b a 
case  of  a k^dhih^  and  the  best  poem  is  that  w^hich 
succeeds  more  than  others  in  giving  the  illusion  of 
reality,  in  Inducing  belief  in  the  veracity  of  thb  muhdkdt. 

(ii)  Ta^a:^/  denotes  the  power  of  creating  images; 

it  is  stimulated,  according  to  Ibn  Sma,  by  an  emo- 
tion which  arouses  the  poet,  by  respect  or  admira- 
tion, by  sadness  or  gaiety  {Fwm  min  htdb  al-^ifd%- 

D^awdmP  aZ-j^jV,  67-80).  This  power  derives  from  a 
faculty  called  (according  to  al-Kindl,  ai- 

mu^aufwira^  for  al-F^abl,  responsible  for  the 

re-actualisation  of  images  which  have  been  perceived 
In  the  past.  Ac  the  time  of  inspiration,  the  mula^ay- 
vda  does  not  confine  itself  to  reviving  these  images, 
it  restructures  them,  initiates  new  combinations  of 
images  which  did  not  exist  in  thb  form  it6  reality i(al-  .COm 
Farabi,  Ard^  ski  ni-msdxna  al-Jddila^  70-2).  The  poet  is 
therefore  obliged  to  keep  in  mind  those  images  stored 

in  his  memory,  perhaps  also  the  ma'anf  inherent  in 
these  images  and  to  remodel  them  in  a new,  or  even 
divergent  fashion.  Ibn  SlnS  adds  to  this  the  entire 
stylistic  apparatus,  such  as  poetic  language,  technical 
procedures,  rhyme,  metre  and  even  ma'^dnl  (Fobt?  ai- 
^iV  min  1 63),  Thus  conceived,  ta^qjyut 

ultimately  encompasses  the  whole  process  of  creation. 
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The  liliimk  philo^pherii  ranked  it  above  the  kuwwa 
rwtika  or  logical  force,  bui  made  it  subservient  to  the 
intellect  I which  it  depends  totally.  The 

process  of  appears  to  be  a kind  of 

emanation  or  of  vTigue  and  imprecise  inspira- 

tion (fVAam  gkdmiii).  Such  a conception  confers  on 
poc;try  a status  tesembling  that  of  prophecy  or  some- 
thing close  to  it;  both  arc  phenomena  of  conscious 
inspiration  involving  subjects  endowed  with  natural 
dispositions.  If  pof;tjy  is  part  of  logic,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  lies  in  the  eighth  and  last  position  according 
to  the  classification  adopted  by  al-Kindr  and,  later, 
by  al-Farabf  (al-Rubl,  54-6). 

All  \'isions  of  translated  into  language,  arc 

transformed  into  mufidkat  or  mtihdkijfia^  i.e.  sym- 

bols, mimeses  and  enigmas.  Were  it  not  for  muhdkatf 
the  human  mu^qvyiia  would  be  incapable  of  ope  rat* 
ing  and  would  remain  at  the  stage  of  \Trtuality. 

(iii)  Aj-Ls  such  as  drav^ing  and  painting  are  based 
on  mjikdkijt  or  imitation.  Only  poetry,  among  all  the 
other  arts,  is  a mtihdkdl  in  the  form  of  words.  This 
faculty  reconstructs  the  real  into  a better  or  worse- 
form  through  the  allocadoti  of  excess  of  beauty  or  of 
ugliness.  Poetic  discourse  thus  surpasses  and  transcends 
the  real.  In  fact,  this  discourse,  which  is  itself  the  fruit 
of  muhdkdt,  constitutes  a subjective  apprehension,  since 
it  depends  on  the  vision  which  exists  in  the  mtik^ayyala 
of  the  poet.  In  these  terms,  al-Farabf  stresses,  a poem 
docs  not  constitute  a totally  identical  imitation  of  real- 
ity, but  there  is  a relation  of  resemblance. 

Ibn  Sma  gives  valuable  particulars  regarding  the 
nature  and  functioning  of  this  force;  it  does  not  oper- 
ate in  the  case  of  fables  and  of  stories  set  to  metre 
and  rhyme.  Neither  of  these  belongs  to  the  category 
of  poetry.  In  the  versified  /Calild  wa-Dimrta  [^,Er,]  and 
in  stories  or  tales,  all  is  ficiidous.  They  cannot  be 
classed  as  ffiiV,  which  is  concerned  with  things  that 
exist  or  could  exist.  The  Islamic  philosophers  followed 
the  Aristotelian  concept  of  the  poct*s  role  as  trans- 
mitter of  an  event  which  is  real  or  which  could  be 
so.  Poetry,  from  this  point  of  view,  Is  closely  akin  to 
philosophy;  both  aspire  to  express  global  verities. 

As  regards  the  objectives  which  poetry  sets  out  to 
retail^,  beyond  aesthetic  pleasure  which  is  the  primary 
aim,  it  is  considered  a school  for  the  improvement 
of  the  soul.  It  is  thus  essentially  a didactic  discourse, 
being  more  easily  digested  by  the  ^‘common  people”. 
It  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  latter  can  assim- 
ilate wisdom.  Thus  the  ethical  aspect,  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  puritans,  is  brought  into  play.  The 
diseourse  which  inflames  the  instincts  and  induces  men 
to  commit  c\tI  acts  is  thus  denotinced,  and  for  this 
reason  al-FarSbl  reviles  Arabic  poetry  as  a school  '^of 
cupidity  and  mendacity”.  Jbn  Miskawayhi  ad\iscs  that 
young  people  should  not  be  instructed  in  the  poetry 
of  the  nasii},  since  it  encourages  fornication;  on  die 
other  hand  he  sees  educational  merit  in  poems  which 
celebrate  courage  and  manliness. 

D.  The  Hrst  grammarians 

The  first  grammarians  showed  great  interest  in 
archaic  poetry.  Modern  scholars  have  insisted  on  stress- 
ing the  primal  role  played  by  versified  texts  in  the 
researches  of  Arab  grammarians  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ^Arabiyya^  the  classical  Arabic  language.  Al- 
al-kai&m  took  the  role  of  ^dhid^  proof  text,  and 
thus  guardian  of  validirv,  of  legitimacy  of  usage  and  of 
quality'  (Blachcre,  HLA^  t,  89-96,  111-12).  H.  Fleisch 
asserts  that  treatises  of  grammar  from  the  2nd /8th 
century  to  the  period  of  the  J^ahda^  in  fact  present 
the  grammar  of  Djahilf  poetry.  Classical  Arabic  gram- 
mar allegedly  revealed,  studied  and  codified  a stage 


of  the  language,  that  represented  by  ancient  poetry 
{Train  de  arahe,  i,  1961,  9-10;  see  also,  J.  Filck, 

Ambiyya,  Paris  19.55,  5;  *Al>d  al-Hamid  al-Shilhaiii» 
ai-A*tdh  al-mwdt^  Tripoli  (Libya)  1391/1982,  tntrod.,  7, 

29;  IbrahTm  Anhs,  Min  Cairo  19.58,  321). 

Careful  study  of  Srbawayhi's  Kitdb  reveals  the  domi- 
nant role  of  the  speech  of  Bedouin  heard  dtreedy 
from  dieir  own  mouths.  Furthermore,  discernible  in 
the  approach  of  the  great  grammarian  is  a certain 
reluctance  to  use  shi^r  to  legidmise  a linguistic  facet 
(Srbawayhi,  Kitdb,  Paris  1 88 1 -.5,  7).  In  § 7 of  the  Khdby 
he  declares  that  the  rules  governing  haidm  differ  from 
those  governing  in  other  words,  as  grammar 

seeks  to  codify  the  rules  of  the  language,  it  cannot 
rely  on  poetry.  Furthurmore,  ha^^ng  quoted  a verse 
and  studied  the  form  of  expression  which  it  Ini  dates 
on  the  level  of  morphology  and  syntax,  Srbawayhi 
adds  iva-hdiitd  Id  yadiuzu  Hid  Ji  um-Jt  tnina 

Tkaidm  “this  is  only  permissible  in  poetry  and  in 
approximative  speech”  {ibuL,  18,  1.  3).  This  equiva- 
lence of  poetry  - approximative  discourse  dispenses 
with  any  commentary.  This  manner  of  regarding  the 
poetic  language  derives  from  a broader  concepdon  of 
this  form.  This  disciple  of  aJ-Khalil  b.  Ahmad  seems 
to  have  had  little  appreciarion  for  the  very  artificial 
figures  and  expressions  adopted  by  the  poetic  lan- 
guage. When  he  introduces  poets,  he  criticises  them 
“for  being  ready  to  accept  aberrant  forms  and  fig- 
ures to  such  a point  that  they  use  words  improperly, 
because  they  are  [metrically]  convenient  and  arc  not 
vitiated  by  any  deficiency  as  regards  the  measure" 
wa-ya^tamiluna  kabha  'i-halami  haUd  yada^uhn  Ji  ^qyri 
mmvdHihi  H-annahu  mtistakYm'‘''  laysa  jihi  naksu  {ibid.,  9). 

For  his  part,  l^amyia  al-Ii^fahani  (4th/ 1 6th  century 
[^.f.])  also  fulminates  against  aberrant  figures  and  the 
violence  done  lo  the  language  by  poets  {*asf  ai-ivt^d} 
on  account  of  the  tyrannies  of  form  to  which  they 
are  subject  {al-Tanbih  ‘aid  hudu^  ai-iashtf,  Beirut  1992 
[-  Damascus  19G8J,  97-101).  Later,  the  linguistic  quest 
changes  on  account  of  the  closure  of  the  doors  of 
id^fibdd  in  grammar,  and  vnsiting  the  desert  is  seen  as 
futile  on  account  of  the  degradadon  of  Bedouin  speech. 
Consequently,  ancient  poetry  is  endowed  with  incom- 
parable prestige  in  the  eyes  of  grammarians:  it  is  the 
perfect  expression  of  good  usage.  In  relatively  late 
grammadcal  works,  only  the  poetical  dii^’dhid  are 
retained  for  purposes  of  testimony. 

V.  Unn^iand  poei^. 

Unregulated  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  unre- 
strained, excessive  Robert,  s.v.).  This  is  in  fact 

the  period  of  the  fantasde,  to  borrow  the  expression 
of  Heinrichs,  in  the  long  evolution  of  Arabic  poetry. 

By  means  of  an  intensive  and  original  usage  of  tropes, 
the  poets  break  all  logical  links  between  the  elements 
in  a comparison;  they  opt  for  an  imagery  totally 
divorced  from  nature  and  proceed  towards  construc- 
tions dependent  on  the  imaginary,  in  other  words  a 
fantastic  creation.  The  later  ‘AbbSsid  poets  show  them- 
selves consummate  masters  of  this  art.  An  example 
given  by  Heinrichs  is  the  image  whereby  al-i^anaw- 
barf  compares  red  anemones  tossed  by  the  wind  with 
banners  made  of  rubies  set  on  a background  of  chryso-  If.COm 
lites  (Heinrichs,  26). 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  this 
approach,  it  needs  to  be  linked  to  the  role  of  the 
image  in  the  poetics  of  al-Diur^anr.  Metaphorical 
Language,  he  asserts,  is  magic  {/l.trJr,  49).  The  image 
reconciles  the  irreconcilable,  unites  incompatible 
opposites  and  introduces  us  to  a world  of  the  bizarre, 
in  which  images  are  not  immediately  comprehended 
by  the  imagination  (ibid.^  140,  144,  150,  188).  Evidently, 
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what  is  involved  here  is  an  artificial  creation^  even  a 
discourse  full  of  affectation.  There  is  nothing  pejo- 
rative ijt^  this  Modem  conceptions  of  aes- 

thetics consider  it  on  the  contrary  as  an  art  form 
tending  towards  irrealisnrij  refined  and  sophisticated, 
drawn  to  fantasy  and  paradox  and  transcending  aflec- 
tation  and  oddity ^ the  subjects  here  are  unashamedly 
fantastic,  even  esoteric.  This  important  process  of  evo- 
lution proceeded  for  several  centuries.  Beginning  in 
the  4th-5ch/10th-J  1th  centuries,  it  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  6th-l2tli  ceriiury.  The  centuries  of  affectation 
are  characterised  by  an  intense  poede  activity  directed 
entirely  towards  a single  objective:  what  matters  in 
poetry  is  literature,  i.e.  recourse  to  a formed  and  for- 
malised language. 

(1)  The  remml  established  gmr^. 

The  poets  of  these  centuries  are  outstanding  paint- 
ers. In  the  Ayyubid  and  MamloJc  periods,  descriptive 
poetry  demonstrates  an  intense  love  of  nature;  the 
poets  of  Spain,  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt  celebrate  it 
with  enthusiasm.  The  countryside  is  transformed  here 
into  a Cornucopia  of  colours  and  scents  bathed  in 
abundant  water  (Ibn  Munir  al-TarabulusI,  Diwan^ 
Beirut  1986,  149-50,  178,  the  perfumes  of  Damascus); 
human  arrangements,  places  of  libation  (mat^Yts), 

wells,  etc*,  are  shown  in  the  forefront  of  the  scene 
(Ibn  Munir  al-TarabulusI,  133,  § 40,  134,  § 42;  aJ- 
Suyu^r,  //icTR  al-mu^d4aTa^  Cairo  J967,  358-63), 
Similarly,  rivers  and  lakes  are  very  often  celebrated 
(Umayya  b.  ‘Abd  al-'^A^Iic,  D^wdn^  Beirut  1990,  81, 
85,  133,  145;  Muhammad  Zag^luJ  SaJIam,  al-Adab  Ji 
W dZ-mam/fiAf,  Cai  ro  1971,  1 1 5 - 1 6). 

This  attachment  to  nature  remains  a powerful  in- 
fluence under  the  Mamlub  and  the  Ottomans,  and 
the  tendency  to  sing  the  praises  of  its  more  enchant- 
ing aspects  becomes  a regular  feature  among  the 
poets  of  the  two  periods:  Ibn  Zafir  al-Haddad,  Ibn 
Kasim  al-Hamwi  (d.  542/1 156),  al-Shihab  aJ-Shaghuri 
(d.  615/1218),  and  for  the  Ottomans,  Ibn  al-Naklb 
(d.  1681/1670,  Ibn  al-Nahhas  al-Halabl  (d.  1052/1642) 
and  Abu  MaHuk  al-Musawf  (1087/1676)  have  evoked 
in  numerous  instances  the  beauties  of  Syria  and,  in 
the  case  of  Egypt,  the  Nile  and  Us  verdant  banks.  At 
the  same  time,  this  taste  for  nature  is  revived  by  love 
of  the  soil,  by  literary  reminiscences  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  poedcaj  form  which  wallows  in 
nature,  the  muwashstidi  of  Andalusian  origin.  Also 
encountered  in  the  texts  is  a sustained  interest  in 
the  climate  and  in  meteorolo^cal  phenomena,  rains, 
wintry  weather  (al-SuyutI,  ii,  398),  snowflakes  and  the 
cheerful  nature  of  the  spring  {ibid.).  Furthermore,  con- 
ventional or  scientific  objects  such  as  the  astrolabe 
(Umayya  b.  *Abd  al-'^AzIz,  90-1,  § 1 V I),  censers 
93,  § 118),  candles,  tooth-picks 
vi,  59),  etc.,  which  could  seem  prosaic  at  first  sight, 
are  frequently  evoked. 

Description  adopted  a poetic  language  which  w^ 
sometimes  elliptical,  tnosi  often  enigmatic,  and  nm''dm 
which,  far  from  revealing  the  object,  screened  it  in  a 
subtle  and  pleasurable  manner  through  the  adoption 
of  procedures  of  affectation  and  fantasy*  Very  often, 
die  poet  gave  to  his  description  an  enigmatic  form 
by  recourse  to  the  interrogative  pronoun  ^*^what-is- 
jt-that?”  and  an  allegorical  language.  Filyan 

al-§h3,gbQrr,  describing  the  cupola  of  the  Umayyad 
Mosque,  transforms  it  into  a young  woman  {^ddd}  of 
great  beauty  born  by  a vulture  (al-5hihab  al-Shaghurl. 
Diwdn^  Damascus  1967,  245).  Nothing  in  the  poem 
helps  the  reader  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  this  fan- 
tastic image.  In  these  conditions,  it  can  be  understood 
how  works  of  poetics  under  the  Mamluks  insisted  on 


tmmiya  or  double-meaning,  the  less  common 

interpretation  being  envisaged.  No  fewer  than  three 
worl^  are  attested  by  al-Safadi,  Ibn  fhn 

Khatima  (Muhammad  Zaghlul  Sallam,  al-n^d, 

ii,  332,  366,  369)  which  clearly  illustrate  the  tenden- 
cies of  this  poetry. 

(2)  The  af  tdi^us  poetey. 

$ufT  poetry  experienced  the  most  ostentatious  period 
of  its  history.  The  works  of  Ibn  al-Farid  (d.  632/1231) 
and  of  Muhyr  l-Din  Ibn  'Arab!  (d.  638/1240)  gave 
the  impetus  to  a trend  which  was  to  be  maintained 
undl  the  Nah4^  t?®']’  Sharaf  al-Din  al-Ansarl 
(d.  662/1264),  al-ghabb  al-^arlf  (d.  688/1293),  *Afif 
al-Dm  al-Tilimsanl  (690/1291),  al-ZahIr  al-lrbill 
(d.  697/1302),  Ibn  al-Nahh^  ai-Halahi  (d.  1052/1642) 
and  ^Abd  al-Ghani  al-Nabulusi  (d.  1142/1731)  are 
the  loyal  heirs  of  their  illustrious  predecessors.  In  the 
best  examples,  the  discourse  aspires  to  escape  from 
the  rational.  The  language  is  allegorical  and  the  words 
Lake  on  a symbolic  meaning  which  can  be  penetrated 
only  by  midates.  This  essentially  subjective  poetry  tran- 
scends semantics  to  express  that  which  transcends 
words.  Here,  there  is  no  self-modelling  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  a well-dellned  dogma.  In  a sense, 
the  involvement  here  is  with  open  texts,  bearing  mul- 
tiple suggesdons.  Furthermore,  the  8ufi  poems  of  the 
period  renew  acquaintance  with  an  ancestral  tradition 
closely  associated  with  the  use  of  song  among  mys- 
tics (al- Ah  want,  Ihn  ed-MuU^  wa-mudxldiai  aT*ukm 

wa  Tihtikdry  Cairo  1962,  197).  Furthermore,  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  mystical  poems  of  the  Persian 
sdid-nsma^  the  SufT  [^.e^.J  enjoys  a certain 

vogue;  numerous  poems  based  on  this  pattern  are 
attested  from  the  7th/ 13th  to  the  1 2th/ 1 8th  century. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  i$  this  period 
which  sees  the  emergence  and  proliferation  of  the 
poems  called  ai-madd*di  al-md^awiyya  or  eulogies  of  the 
Prophet:  generally  long  pieces,  constructed  on  a binary 
base,  the  opening  being  reserved  for  the  nasib  nabaud 
(a  love-song  addressed  to  the  Prophet)  which  Is  com- 
bined with  the  naH  al-nabl  (portrait  of  the  Prophet), 
praises  and  accounts  of  his  miracles,  his  virtues  and 
his  fine  deeds  (Zakl  Mubarak,  ai-Aiad&^ih  al-nahaw^ya 
^ Tadab  ai-arabt^  Cairo  1967,  index).  A woman,  *A*i^a 
al-Ba*uniyya  (d.  922/1516),  seems  to  have  been  par^ 
dcularly  disunguished  in  this  field:  she  devoted  a spe- 
cial diwan  {^wdn  mmkskiU)  to  this  type  of  poem.  Certain 
researchers  see  m this  renewal  of  religious  poetry  an 
attempt  to  find  a refuge  from  an  unbearable  reality 
and  a reaction  to  the  decline  in  status  of  the  pro-^ 
fessionaJ  poet.  Henceforward,  their  numbers  were  to 
contract  and  they  were  replaced  by  scholars,  in  par- 
ticular, by  kddi^  possessing  profound  alTinities  with  reli- 
gious motifs  (Muhammad  Zaghlul  Sallam,  Adab^  169). 

Imitation  and  decline 

During  the  five  centuries  from  the  5th- 1 6th/ 1 1 th- 
I6th,  Arabic  poetry  ceases  to  be  regarded  exclusively 
as  entertainment  and  regains  a part  of  its  ancient  pri- 
macy. Circumstances  favoured  this  development. 

Various  campaigns  and  victories  over  the  Crusaders 
stirred  up  among  contemporaries,  poets  in  particular, 
a great  wave  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism.  The  QQppi 

lories  of  $alab  al-Dln  and  those  of  al^^Zahir  Baybars 
inspired  numerous  poems  on  the  part  of  the  aJ- 
Fadil,  al-Tm5d  al-Iffahanl,  Ahu  1-Fadl  al-DjilyanI, 
who  were  not  lacking  in  epic  spirit  (Abu  gh^ma,  al- 
Rawdaiayn^  Cairo  1956-62,  li,  102-18;  Ibn  Wasil, 
Mu/arri^  ai-kuTubj  Cairo  1 953-60,  234  ffi;  for  the 
Baybars  cycle,  Ibn  Taghrl-birdl,  Cairo  1929- 

56,  xii,  322;  B^a,  i,  530-3). 

This  poetry  is  produced  by  epigones;  the  poets  of 
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this  period  made  imitation  of  the  ancients  a^nd  slavish 
adherence  to  established  models  into  an  institution. 

Nevt^  forms,  the  rm^arad^  the  tafshmls  [q.v.]  and 

the  tasnuf  [see  musammat],  impose  on  the  pf>et  the 
need  to  introduce  whole  poetical  phrases^  ranging  from 
the  hemistich  and  the  verse  to  the  totality  of  the 
The  later  poet  becomes^  at  best,  a commen- 
tator and  his  poem  a continuadon  and  clucidadon  of 
that  of  the  model.  The  case  of  SafT  al-Drn  al-HillT 
'eems  typical  in  this  respect:  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  his  poems  are  mu^ararfas  of  poems  of  al- 
Mutanabbr,  or  tasmlfs  of  the  of  ^^.a^a^T  b. 

al-Fu£tja*a,  of  the  of  al-Samaw^al  and  of  the 

nufi^a  of  Jhn  Zaydiin^  another  poem  includes  the 
Lament  ai-Arab  of  al-Shanfara:  verses  by  the 
poet  are  cited  textuaUy  (Wmfn),  separated  one  from 
another  by  those  of  the  Mamink  poet.  The  same  pro- 
cedure b attested  with  the  tmiksma  of  I bn  Durayd, 
two  integral  poems  of  al-Mutanabbi"  and  of  al-Tughra’i 
and  the  second  hemistiches  of  the  Hwndsa  of  Abu 
Tam  mam.  Originally,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  later 
poets  were  induced  to  follow  these  procedures  through 
their  admiration  for  a valued  heritage,  or  as  a means 
of  protecting  and  conserving  it.  In  this  regard,  under 
the  Ottomans,  the  poets  Ibn  al-r^akib  and  Amm  al- 
DjundT  (d.  1257/1841)  proceeded  in  an  absolutely 
identical  fashion.  Furthermore,  the  former,  no  doubt 
considering  himself  a memorialist,  and  still  with  the 
aim  of  conveying  a culture,  composed  a poem  of  119 
verses  entitled  l^amkdrat  ai-mt^annin  and  dedicated  to 
musicians,  singers,  favourites  and  drinking  compan* 
ions  from  the  Umayyads  to  al-RSqlr;  he  also 

evokes  here  the  sweetness  of  life  among  the  Barmakids 
and  the  enjoyable  parties  given  by  al-$ahib  Ibn  'Abbad 
and  al-Muhallabr  All  these  evocations  were  strewn 
with  quotations  From  verses  composed  in  earlier  peri- 
ods {^“Muhibbi,  ajyare  tii-kant  ai- 

MdT  Cairo  1384,  ii,  396-7).  On  reading  Mamiuk 

and  Ottoman  compositions,  there  is  no  justification 
for  speaking  of  decadence  or  of  lexicographical  poeir>'. 
Admiiledly,  since  the  time  of  the  Ayyubids  there  is 
a marked  tendency  among  poets  to  engage  in  extrav- 
agant rhetorical  games:  the  verses  known  as  ai-abydt 
which  can  be  read  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  also  from  end  to  beginning,  consdtute,  at 
best,  a verbal  prank  and  a tangible  sign,  perhaps  the 
only  one,  of  undeniable  mastery  of  the  language. 
Finally,  poets  were  much  fewer  in  number,  a.s  the 
culture  itself  had  cootracted  and  was  upheld  only  in 
small  and  isolated  enclaves.  Looking  to  a past  which 
it  sought  to  safeguard  and  deprived  of  any  regener- 
ative element,  it  perpetuated  a patently  outdated  dis- 
course. At  this  time,  poetry  had  lost  its  momentum 
and  was  evidently  awaidng  a change — which  tame 
wiiJi  the  JVahdii 
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59-63,  106;  Ibn  Abi  ’LHadrd,  ai-Falak  ai-dd^ir  ^aid  al- 
ma^ai  al-sd'^ir^  Cairo  1963;  al-Muzaffar  b.  al-Fadl 
al-*Alawi,  Madmi  id-lgpnd  Jt  nusrat  ai-kandy  Damascus 
1976,  7-1 1,  17,  26,  162-4,  233-49,  275,  293-98,  303- 
11,  347,  350,  352-7,  363-76,  390-9,  422-3,  448, 

453;  Ibn  l^aldun,  al-Aiuboddima^  ed.  Quatremere, 
iii,  327*62  ip  Proi^omines^  tr.  de  Slane,  Paris  1868, 
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at-na^jn  um  V-na^r,  Beirut  n.d.;  G.E.  von  Gmne- 
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Orimlaiia,  viii  (1938),  328-45;  idem,  Ambk  iikrary 
eritiiism  in  the  ignth  century  in  JA0S\  li  (1941),  51-7; 
idem.  The  concfpt  of  plagiarism  in  Arabic  theory ^ in 
JJVESy  iii  (1944),  234-53;  idem,  Growth  and  structure 
of  Arabic  poetn'  A D^  500-1000,  in  N.A.  Paris,  The 
Arab  hmtaggy  Princeton  1944,  121-41;  idem,  Arabic 
literaiy  cnikism  in  the  lOtb  century  ArD.,  in  JJfES,  iv 
(1945),  48-54;  idem,  The  ^siAetic  Jbundations  in  Arabic 
iiietaturey  in  Comparatme  JJieratme,  iv/4  (1952),  323- 
40;  idem,  The  spirit  of  Islam  as  shoum  in  its  lUetaturCy 
in  S7,  i (1953),  101-19;  M.  Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
(ntroduction  au  bvre  dc  la  pohk  et  des  poetes  d^lbn  Kutajiba, 

Paris  1947;  R.  Park,  "Jm/  Heard  Great  Argumenh^  an 
essqy  in  the  practicai  mtieism  of  Arabic  poetry,  in  jAi^ 

(1970),  49-70;  W.  Heinrichs,  Arabische  Dichtung  mtd 
Griechische  Poeiik^  Beirut  1969;  idem.  Literary  theory: 
the  problem  of  its  e^iency,  in  Arabic  poetn'  t/teoiy  and 
development,  Wiesbaden  1973,  23-53;  S.A,  Ik>ncbakker, 

Poets  and  critics  in  the  third  emtan  AJL,  in  ibid., 

88-95;  idem.  Some  earfy  djinitions  of  the  Tawriya  and 
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The  Hague- Paris  1966;  idem,  Materials  for  the  his- 
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ics in  the  Golden  Age.  Selection  of  texts  accompanied  ly  a 
preliminc^  study,  T^eiden  1975,  1-98;  G.H.  Van  Gel- 
der.  Critic  and  cra/tsman:  al-Farfdjanrti  and  the  structure 
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al-arabtf  Cairo  1952,  245-36;  idem,  Ta^ribh  aknakd 
al-arabi,  i,  lid  al-kam  ai-rSbP  aPhi^rfy  Cairo  1964; 
ii,  Min  al-kam  al-khdtftk  ild  al-^dfiir  al-hkBri,  Cairo 
n.d.;  Yahya  al-Djuburf,  ai-Islam  wa  Baghdad 

1964;  Mat  mud  al-RibdawT,  ai-flaraJca  at-nak^iD^fi 
howl  madhhab  Abl  Tammdm,  Beirut  1967;  Muhammad 
Rad  wan  ai-Daya,  Za^nii  abnakd  al-adabl  Ji  I-Andalns, 
Beirut  1968;  Yusuf  Hxtsayn  BaJkkar,  al-Jl3shi^  al-Akbar 
ndkid^,  in  al-Adib,  ^irut  (1974),  22-6;  Radjl*  ^Td, 
Dirdsat  Ji  Itighai  €d-fd\  rkya  ruikdyya,  Alexandria 
1979;  Djamil  Sa'd,  Ibn  T^mm  wa  H-f^uji^dni  ft  dfd%- 
himd  ""an  al-ma^^nd^  in  Aia^allat  al-AiadjnuT  al-lhm  al- 
Trdkt  (1980),  175-90;  l^awad  Wi,  al-Mufaysal  Jt 
tidtf^  at-Arab  kabl  al-lsldm^  1993,  ix,  908  pp.,  con- 
sacrated  to  the  question;  Nadjtj  D^wdn  ai- 

Nd^d  al-Akbar^  in  al-Mowridj  xl/l  (1982))  89-104; 
X3/2,  61-78;  llfat  Kam^  al-Rubr,  Afasariyyat  aZ-j^iV 
ktd  aTfaldsfa  al-nutslmtln  min  ai-Ptndi  haitd  ibn  Rufld, 
Beirut  1983;  Hind  Husayn  Taha,  aTSkkara*  wa~ 
nakd  Baghdad  1986;  Ihsan  Abbas,  Tk'nkh 

al-nakd  ‘md  al-Arab  min  aTk^m  al-thant  hatid  al-kam 
aTltdmin  al-hi^ri,  ‘Amman  1986;  idem,  Farni  aTsti\ 
‘Amman  1987;  ‘Adnan  ""Ubayd  al-‘AJr,  Bidtr  k at- 
Aiktamir  Jii'ruhu  wa-sobifatahu  al-bald^^a,  in  RIAiA, 
xxxi/2  (1987),  study  on  the  sahfa^  523-8  (article  = 
503-28);  ‘Umar  Musa  Basha,  Ta^nkt  al-adab  cd-Atabt^ 

i,  ^Usur  ali^jddj^n  wa  TAyyubijyfn  wa  TMamdltk; 

ii,  aTA^  aPAIamlUidi  iii,  al-^Ap^  al-^Uihmdm^  Beirut 

Damascus  1989.  (A,  Arazi) 

(b)  The  modern  period. 

The  science  of  literature  (57m  al-adab)  among  the 
Arabs  is  dedned  as  '^the  system  a dt  science  of  litera- 
ture that  deals  with  language  in  the  form  of  poetry 


and  prose  from  the  point  of  view  of  purity  of  lan- 
guage and  rhetoric^  (Cheikho,  Thi  al-adab).  The  Arabic 
language  is  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  the  most 
“poetic  language”  (al-lt^a  oi-shkifa)  created  by  God, 
a language  whose  characteristics  distinguish  it  from 
other  languages.  As  die  language  of  the  Holy  Ijiur'an, 

Arabic  acquired  an  aura  of  sanedty,  stability  and  eter- 
nity. Thus  the  poetics  of  Arabic  language  should  con- 
form to  the  language  of  the  Kurban  and  address  itself 
to  serious  subjects.  As  such,  a fundamental  difference 
exists  between  Arabic  and  European  poedcs.  The 
European  understanding  of  poedcs  as  a systematic  sci- 
ence of  literature,  as  art,  as  communication,  as  an 
expression  of  culture  in  history  and  as  a personal  cre- 
ation, was  a concept  which  was  not  rediscovered  by 
Arab  poets  until  the  20th  century. 

In  fact,  diroughout  the  history  of  Arabic  literature 
there  are  clear-cut  definitions  of  poetry  and  prose, 
distinguishing  one  from  the  other,  so  as  not  to  allow 
prose  to  be  confused  with  poetry,  tliough  die  former 
may  have  rhyme,  rhythm,  metaphor  or  any  other 
poetical  technique  except  metre  and  the  intention  to 
write  poetry.  The  revolt  against  conventional  Arabic 
metres  reflected  a problem  with  a long-disputed  tourtic 
of  development*  Although  poetry  has  in  the  recent 
years  lost  its  prominence,  nevertheless  the  problem  of 
the  rigid  rules  of  Arabic  metre  which  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2€lth  century  is  sdQ  going  on. 

Poetry  written  in  literary  Arabic  is  considered  among 
the  Arabs  as  the  most  venerated  and  most  sublime 
literary  trend  of  Arabic  literature*  Hence  colloquial 
poetry  was  excluded  as  a literary  genre.  During  the 
19th  and  beginning  of  the  20th  centuries,  under  the 
impact  of  the  West,  some  Arab  poets  tried  to  intro- 
duce new  poetic  diction,  metaphors,  themes  and  to 
find  new  forms  and  music  which  suited  them,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  avoid  what  they  considered  the  enslaving 
style,  monometre  and  inonorhyme,  and  the  sonorous 
and  declamatory  tone  of  the  classical  Arab  poetry, 

Arab  poets  noticed  that  the  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures in  European  poetry  when  compared  with  Arabic 
arc  die  dramadc,  narrative  and  epic  poetry,  which 
use  stanzaic  form  and  blank  verse,  while  the  most 
prominent  trend  in  Arabic  poetry  1$  confined  to  the 
lyrical  monorhymed  ode  (kf^tda  However,  most 

of  the  Arab  poets,  mainly  the  neo-classicists  of  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century,  who  were  convinced 
of  the  richness  of  dieir  language,  agreed  that  rhyme 
is  essendal  in  Arabic  poetry.  It  provides  a musical 
effect  and  adds  melody  ihrough  the  harmony  of  sound; 
it  proves  the  ability  of  the  poet  and  attracts  atten- 
tion; it  adds  dignity  and  helps  in  memorising  the 
sequence  of  lines;  it  divides  the  poem  into  equal  and 
parallel  verses;  it  raises  and  satisfies  the  expectation 
of  the  listener;  and  it  helps  to  make  the  verse  more 
memorable  and  binds  the  lines  together  with  one  com- 
mon bond. 

The  neo-classical  trend  emerged  in  an  epoch  when 
poets  were  still  using  the  diction,  style  and  poetic 
forms  of  the  stagnation  period  in  which  the  domi- 
nant social  trend  of  poetry  recorded  happy  and  sad 
occasions,  was  composed  with  emphasis  upon  form||-  QQpp 
and  verbal  play  on  words,  spurious  embellish ment, 
paronomasia  (im§nis),  plagiarism,  alliterations,  antithe- 
sb  and  different  types  of  parallelism  (synonymous,  anti- 
thetical and  climactic).  Various  types  of  pun  were  also 
used,  v^ith  an  emphasis  upon  form,  such  as  verses  in 
which  all  the  words  are  without  diacribcal  marks. 
Alternately,  one  word  may  bear  the  diacridcal  marks 
while  the  other  words  remain  unmarked.  It  was  also 
prevalent  to  use  ioihlw,  i.e.  to  add  to  each  verse  of 
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A well-known  poem  a second  hemistich  to  first 


hemistich  and  a first  hemistich  to  the  second  one, 
padding  meaning  extending  it  Many  such 

poems  end  with  a i^rse  denoting  tJie  yca.r  of  the 
event  according  to  the  numerical  value 

alphabetic  letters  of  the  last  hemistich 
or  verse.  These  forms  in  whicJi  the  poet  tries  to  show 
his  wit  and  his  ability  to  draw  on  the  supply  of  clas- 
sical methods  Stored  in  his  memory,  inventing  new 
puns  or  tricks > transformed  Arabic  poetry  into  pseudo- 
classical  poetry,  into  an  intellectual  game  and  an 
intelligent  form  of  frivolous  entertainment  admired  by 
the  elite. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  a new 
generation  of  poets  influenced  by  European  poetry, 
strove  to  revive  the  classical  kasida^^  its  form,  diction, 
metaphors  and  themes,  after  its  decline  to  low  levels 
of  weak  and  pseudo-classical  verse  menrioned  above. 
The  rerivaJ  of  the  conventional  Arab  ode  by  neo- 
classical poets  began  in  Egypt  and  the  Arab  world 
when  the  revival  of  the  Ajrab-Islamic  heritage  was 
considered  the  best  response  to  the  foreign,  hostile 
and  invading  Christian  European  culture.  The  neo- 
classical trend  began  with  Arab  poets  such  as  N^if 
al-Yazidii  (d,  1871  in  Lebanon  and  Mahmud 

Sami  al-Bariidr  (d.  1914  in  Egypt.  The  form 

of  the  k^Ida  ideally  suited  the  poets  who  served  the 
ruling  courts,  high  government  officials,  influential  fam- 
ilies, the  Arab  national  and  social  movements  and  the 
religious  re^val. 

Although  European  literary  critic  theories  began  to 
show  their  tnidal  influence,  yet  the  conventional  def- 
inition of  poetry  was  the  dominant  one  among  Arab 
scholars  and  prosodists.  Conservative  poets  and  writers 
still  dealt  with  the  usual  themes  such  as  mndth  (pan* 
egyric),  (elegy),  (erotic  poetry),  (descrip- 

tion), t^ksnl  (congratulation)  and  serv'ed  rulers  and 
influential  personalities^  In  this  neo-classical  Arabic  lit- 
erature, Arab  poets  revived  the  rhetoric  and  declama- 
tory style  and  the  religious  and  ratalistic  spirit  of 
classical  poetry.  The  new  poetics  sought  to  emulate 
the  conventions  and  the  basic  canons  of  poetics  through 
ftm^dtada  (imitation  of  an  excellent  classical  poem 

using  the  same  metre,  rhyme  and  theme  with  the 
intention  of  surpassing  it).  This  trend  of  platform 
poetry  developed  not  only  to  serv^e  rulers,  religious 
and  national  revival^^  hut  also  to  emphasise  national 
ideas  by  recalling  the  glorious  and  profound  classical 
heritage. 

When  the  Ottoman  consul-general  in  Bordeaux, 
Rohr  al-IOjalidr  compared  the  ^ilm  al-adab  among 

the  Arabs  and  the  Europeans,  he  said  in  his  monu- 
mental Ta^riht  ""iim  al-Qdfih  that  European  writeis  claim 
that  Arab  poets  w-ere  interested  in  word-juggling  and 
artificial  embellishment  with  and  witliout  diacritical 


1 


dots  and  in  rhetorical  devices,  yet  with  no  thought 
or  fictional  imagery.  Moreover,  these  European  writ-  | 
ers  say  that  the  makdnidt  deal  with  deception, 

with  erotic  subjects  directed  towards  males  and  with  ) 
perverted  love.  To  these  accusations,  they  add  that 
when  great  Arab  poets  and  writers  deal  with  deep  I 
thoughts,  they  express  them  in  an  artificial  and  dif-  ' 
ficuk  language  (2ndl  ed.,  71-2).  j 

Yet  the  neo-classical  poets  were  proud  to  achieve 
the  purity  of  diction,  strength  of  texture,  polished  Ian-  i 
guage,  aristocratic  tone,  rhetorical  devices  considered 
as  making  up  the  only  perfect  and  sublirtie  poetry,  | 
expressive  of  tlie  collective  conscience  and  aesthetics  I 
of  their  religion  and  culture.  Any  other  form  or  style  | 
was  considered  inferior  or  unsuitable  for  the  ^"serious”  | 
subjects  of  traditional  poetry.  The  nco-classical  poets'  ' 


idenuiy  and  confidence  in  their  culture  were  not 
shaken.  I'hey  saw  their  achievement  as  a step  toward 
the  restoration  of  the  magnificent  Arabic  heritage  and 
its  glorious  past,  and  precisely  for  this  reason,  any 
attack  upon  neo-classicaJ  poetry  by  modeniist  Arab 
critics  and  poets  was  considered  as  an  attack  on  Islam. 

Modernist  critics  and  poets  sought  to  formulate  new 
poetic  theories  by  combining  Arabic  conventional  poet- 
ics with  modem  European  theories.  Even  in  1949, 
after  the  rise  of  three  romantic  schools  in  Arabic 
poetty,  ai-Rdbita  (1920-31)  in  ihe  USA,  ai-£Mu>dn  (1921), 
and  Afmlh  (1932-4)  in  Egypt  and  their  new  theories 
of  poetics,  the  Egyptian  critic  al-Khafadji  in  his  Eann 
(‘"The  poetic  art'")  defined  Arabic  poetry  as 
""speech  versified  according  to  the  Arabic  metres,  with 
the  intention  of  using  metre,  expressing  sense  and 
using  rhyme”.  Earlier,  numerous  definmons  were 
attempted,  which  the  Lebanese-American  romantic 
poet,  writer  and  critic  Mil^a^Tl  Nu"ayma  con* 

sidcred  lo  be  dull  and  inaccurate.  Influenced  by 
Russian  poetics,  especially  by  the  critic  V.G.  Belinski 
(181  1*48),  he  cautioned  that,  in  addition  to  metre, 
rhyme,  emotion  and  imagination,  poetry  should  com- 
municate pantheistic,  and  metaphysical  sensitivity.  Such 
critics  maintained  tliat  poetry,  as  established  in  clas- 
sical Arabic  literature,  is  the  most  artistic  of  all  lit- 
erary genres.  Poetry  employs  language  in  a particular 
manner  it  makes  use  of  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia, 
and  it  is  far  more  tolerant  of  metaphors  and  syinbols 
than  prose. 

The  new  vision  of  the  modernists  rebelled  against 
the  neo-classical  platform  orator  poet,  in  short,  the 
elegant  poet  whose  ambition  was  to  become  a poet- 
laureate  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  ruler  or  of  the  Muslim 
religious  endowments  {awkdf)^  Modernists,  in  contrast, 
demanded  from  the  poet  independence  in  the  human- 
ist European  tradition.  The  poet  was  now  freed  to 
depict  his  own  life,  emotions  and  thoughts  as  the  sub- 
jects of  his  compositions.  Unfortunately  these  poets 
and  critics  derived  their  deals  haphazardly  from  hete- 
rogenous European  critical,  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal theories,  showing  an  indiscriminate  fascination  with 
all  Western  products  in  the  context  of  their  desper- 
ate quest  for  a theory  of  contemporary  poetics  that 
would  explain  the  dichotomy  between  word  and  mean- 
ing, form  and  content. 

I'ht:  pioneer  modernists  calculated  that,  by  adopt- 
ing the  forms  and  themes  of  Western  poetry,  a rev- 
olution in  Arabic  literature  and  a general  change  in 
the  spirit  of  Arabic  culture  and  poetry  would  ensue. 
Their  objective  was  to  attack  the  major  neo-classical 
poets  and  establish  their  own  new  poetic  movement. 
This  struggle  came  to  be  known  as  the  struggle 
between  the  old  and  the  new  bsyn 

wa  ’l-dl(idtd).  T his  resulted  in  the  romantic  trend  in 
modem  Arabic  poetry,  involving  a vehement  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  poet  for  freedom  to  express  his 
own  ideas  and  emotions  and  his  own  personal  expe- 


rience. In  e fleet,  the  modernists  denounced  the  neo- 
classical blind  imitation  of  classical  themes,  such  as 
the  yearning  for  the  place  of  the  beloved,  or  the 

tamendng  over  ihc  rvin*  of  encampments,  ,,gg^pg^r.COm 

which  they  had  never  themselves  known.  ^ 

Only  during  the  second  half  of  the  20 di  century, 
after  die  spilt  in  Arabic  poetry  into  two  distinct  trends, 
have  Arab  poets  and  critics  succeeded  in  formulating 
a completely  new  conception  of  Arabic  poetics.  Poetry 
is  no  longer  defined  in  terms  of  its  form,  i.e.  as  speech 
in  metre  and  rhyme.  Rather,  the  evaluation  is  based 
on  the  poem's  expressive  value  and  its  organic  unity. 

The  following  themes  have  come  to  assume  paramount 
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importance:  humanistic  trends,  optimJsdc,  psychologi- 
cal and  rational  undercurrems,  and  universal  experi- 
ence. The  emphasis  is  now  on  tlicmaijc  content;  poetry 
becomes  a vehicle  for  narrative;^  dramatic,  epic  and 
lyrical  trends,  and  form  is  secondary.  Form  was  lib- 
erated, into  free  verse  huTr)  in  the  sense  of  vgr^ 

irreguitgr  or  the  Cowleyan  ode;  blank  verse  (j^iV  mur- 
jsal)^  employing  conventional  Arabic  Feet  in  tin  rhymed 
verses,  or  rhymeiess  verses  of  irregular  number  of  feet; 
in  poetic  prose  m<$nlhu^\  the  music  of 

thought  based  upon  repetition  and  parallelism;  and 
even  the  prose  poem  (Itasidai  ai-naitr)  advocated  by 
Adonis  (*Alt  Ahmad  Sa^ld)  in  accordance  vrith  the 
French  poime  m ptose, 

For  the  Romantic  Arab  poets  and  critics,  contrary 
to  the  classical  view^  the  first  criterion  of  poetic  excel- 
lence is  that  poetry'  should  contain  human  values  and 
not  only  emWllished  language. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  the  social-realistic 
trend  in  modem  Arabic  literature  replaced  the  roman- 
tic trend.  The  poets  of  this  trend  acquired  a com- 
mon ideology  and  employed  similar  artistic  techniques 
and  diedon,  forming  a literary  school  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  This  school  insisted  on  utilitarian 
values  and  praedeed  engaged  or  purposive  literature* 
They  formed  an  ideology  consisting  of  a blend  of 
socialism  and  existentialism,  describing  their  new  brand 
of  literature  as  “realistic,  optimistic  and  constructive 
literature”.  Committed  Literature  was  viewed  by  its  prac- 
ti trotters  as  a revolt  against  romantic  poetics,  which 
they  dismissed  as  emotional,  metaphorical,  pessimisdc 
and  destructive. 

With  the  gradual  decline  of  social,  political,  patri- 
odc,  nadonal  and  descripdve  trends  in  Arabic  poetry 
during  the  mid-20th  century  aod  the  success  of  the 
Romantic  Arab  poets  in  achieving  harmony  between 
form  and  content,  a new  trend  arose.  This  was  led 
by  the  .SSfV  (“Poetry”)  magazine,  established  in  Beirut 
in  1957  by  Yusuf  a]-|£hal  and  its  theoretician  the 
Syro- Lebanese  poet  Adonis.  The  group  of  poets  who 
edited  and  supported  the  magazine  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  dichotomy  between  the  literary  and 
colloquial  Arabic,  and  gave  it  precedence  over  the 
question  of  words  and  meaning.  They  believed  that 
language  in  poetry  is  not  a means  of  expressLon  hut 
of  Creadon.  For  the  group,  words  were  expected 

to  suggest  and  inspire  rather  than  express*  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  poetry  w^as  to  have  a dominant  meta- 
physical tendency;  it  should  strive  to  go  beneath  the 
surface  level  to  the  deeper  rcahty  of  the  uni  verse. 

The  argument  of  the  new  trend  of  post-m<jdern 
poets  is  iliat  poll  deal  evenLs  cannot  be  the  obj  ect  of 
poetic  inspiradon  but  only  of  prosaic  forms  of  liter- 
ature* To  love  beauty  teaches  people  to  rebel  against 
oppression;  as  such,  didactic  and  socio-pcdidcal  poetry 
are  superfluous.  Poetry  should  reflect  the  personality, 
mentality  and  psychological  mood  of  the  poet,  a parti- 
cular self-image  and  a unique  inner  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  defend  the  ohligadon  of  the  poet  to 
his  society  are  the  proponents  of  a national  literature 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  social -realisdc  trend* 

The  post-modern  poets  maintain  that  their  new 
poetry  has  outgrown  the  conventional  themes  and 
rules,  just  as  the  modem  age  has  superseded  pre- 
ceding ages.  Poetry,  they  argue,  is  an  expression  of 
a poetic  experience  which  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  petsonaJ  emodons.  Convendonal  poetry  recorded 
events  and  emodons,  but  did  not  go  beyond  them. 
Modern  poetry  is  less  limited,  since  it  attempts  to 
reveal  the  essence  of  life  and  not  merely  to  be  moved 
by  it.  It  assumes  a more  posidvc  stand.  The  essence 


of  modem  poetry  is  creadve  and  evolutionary  thought, 
not  precise  descripdon.  It  is  a comprehensive  realisa- 
tion of  the  Arab  existence,  a call  to  give  expression 
to  life*s  deepest  meaning*  It  stems  from  a metaphys- 
ical sensitivity,  which  does  not  feel  things  according 
to  their  essence,  but  is  a quality  which  only  the  imag- 
ination can  reach.  This  quality  allows  modem  poetry 
to  break  the  chains  of  dme,  events,  reality  and  pre- 
determined ideas*  It  is  not  a reflection  of  something, 
but  a conquest  revelation  of  a new  world.  The  search 
in  a poem  is  not  for  images,  but  for  a poede  uni- 
verse and  For  connecdons  with  the  human  being  and 
his  situation. 

With  the  flexible  form  of  Ai'abic  free  verse  and 
pokne  en  pwse  of  the  new^  trends  of  Arabic  poetry,  the 
modernisation  of  Arabic  poedcs  was  completed.  This 
new  poetry  was  influenced  by  classical  Arabic  poetry 
as  w'ell  as  by  Western  thinkers  and  critics  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle  to  Rousseau,  Darwin,  Nietzsche,  Scho- 
penhauer, Renan,  Sainie-Beuve,  Auguste  Gomte, 
Bergson,  Coleridge,  HazUtt,  Sartre  and  Camus,  as  w'cll 
as  European  and  American  poet*%  from  Shakespeare, 
Baudelaire,  Eluard,  Poe,  EHot,  Blake,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth  and  Whitman  to  Pasterriak. 

The  influence  of  these  thinkers  and  poets  has  gone 
beyond  changing  the  form  and  content  of  modem 
Arabic  poetry;  they  have  abo  enabled  Arabs  to  under- 
stand better  their  classical  heritage*  This  point  has 
been  discussed  by  the  defender  of  the  poetics  of  Arab 
modernity,  Adonis,  who  has  admitted  that  “1  did  not 
discover  this  modernity  in  Arabic  poetry  from  within 
the  prevailing  Arab  cultural  order  and  its  systems  of 
knowledge.  It  was  reading  Baudelaire  which  changed 
my  understanding  of  Abu  Nuw^  and  revealed  his 
particular  poetical  quality  and  modernity,  and  [it  was] 
Mallarme's  work  which  explained  to  me  the  myster- 
ies of  Ahu  Tammam*s  poetic  language  and  the  mod- 
ern dimension  in  it*  My  reading  of  Rimbaud,  Nerval 
and  Breton  led  me  to  discover  the  poetry  of  tlie  mys- 
tical writers  in  all  its  uniqueness  and  splendour,  and 
the  new  French  criticism  gave  me  an  in^cation  of  the 
newness  of  al-JuqanT*s  critical  vision.  I And  no  para- 
dox in  declaring  that  it  w'as  recent  Western  modernity 
w'hich  led  me  to  disc*iver  our  own,  older,  modernity 
outside  our  ‘modern*  poLidco-cuLtural  system  estab- 
lished on  a Western  model”  (Adonis,  An  mlrpdu^iion  Iq 
Arab  pifelics^  81), 

As  in  the  case  with  Western  literature,  modem  Ara- 
bic poets  use  mythology,  religious  symbols,  Greek  and 
Eastern  legends  as  well  as  Christian,  Muslim  and 
Hebraic  symbols  to  communicate  their  new  poetic 
vision*  These  symbols  arc  employed  even  by  practis- 
ing Muslim  poets  and  by  formerly  active  Communists, 
who  in  this  respect  follow'  Boris  Pasternak  and  other 
Russian  poets.  Eastern,  and  especially  Syro- Phoenician, 
Babylonian  and  ancient  Egyptian  mythohjgy  and  gods, 
have  returned  to  the  East  through  Western  poetry. 

These  religious  and  mythological  symbols  are  used 
in  modem  Arabic  poetry  not  as  expressions  of  reli- 
gious experience,  but  in  order  to  convey  mental  and 
physical  states.  Their  main  purpose  is  to  communi- 
cate the  psychological  mood  of  the  poetf^’^fpp  feelqf  QOITI 
persecuted  and  alienated  from  his  politically  suppres- 
sive society.  HLs  efforts  to  reform  his  society  and  coun- 
try are  fudle  because  of  the  military  or  semi- military 
regimes  dominant  in  Arab  countries.  In  this  pessimistic 
context,  most  of  die  symbols  used  are  tragic  ones. 

Christ  is  the  lavourite  symbol  of  the  poet  who  sacri- 
fices himself  for  his  country  and  people.  Other  sym- 
bols connected  widi  die  Crucifixion  are  also  used, 
such  as  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  an  image  denoting 
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the  long  path  of  sulTcring  through  whkh  the"  po<^t  has 
to  pass. 

Already  m||jp65^a^|i.^rsymbols  provoked  tremen- 
dous objeciions  by  ofTiciai  and  the  growing  conserv- 
ative circles  in  the  Arab  world  who  announced  that 
their  duty  was  to  guard  the  sacred  and  stable  values 
of  Muslim  stjciety.  They  argued  that  the  destruction 
started  by  the  new  trends  has  encroached  upon  the 
Arabic  language  itself  Poetry*  the  art  and  glory  of 
choice  language*  have  a strong  connection  with  the 
national  spirit.  Moreover,  they  have  accused  mmdem 
poetics  of  allowing  corrupling  foreign  elements  to  pen- 
etrate the  Arab  ejtistence.  Among  these  alien  elements, 
they  have  warned*  is  the  practice  of  incoiporating 
ideas  and  symbols  derived  from  non-Muslim  religions. 
Some  of  these  ideas  had  already  been  rejected  by 
Islam,  such  as  Original  Sin*  the  Crucifixion  and 
Redemption.  Moreov'cr*  the  poets  have  used  the  word 
Mh  “deity"  in  its  original  pagan  sense*  These  attacks 
by  official  circles  in  the  Arab  world  represent  a seri- 
ous blow  and  a severe  setback  to  Arabic  thought. 
These  conscrv'alive  arguments  preceded  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Egyptian  thinker  Dr.  Faradj  Fuda*  the 
attempt  by  Mtislim  fundamentalists  in  Egypt  on  the 
life  of  the  Nobel  Piize  laureate  of  literature*  NadjTb 
Mahfu?  in  1994,  and  the  threat  to  assassinate  the 
writer,  thinker  and  philosopher  Anis  Mansur:  On  the 
other  hand*  poets  such  as  Nizar  I^bbanf  and  Mahmud 
Darwlgh  remained  rather  conservative  in  their  politi- 
cal attitudes  and  in  their  use  of  metaphor  and  reli- 
gious symbols, 
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(S.  Moreh) 

2.  In  Persian. 

In  the  introduction  to  Afi'ydr  ai-adfdry  a Persian 
textbook  of  prosody  written  in  649/1251-2,  and  as- 
cribed to  Na^Tr  al-Dln  Tfisi  is  said  to  be 

‘‘imitative  and  measured  speech”  {kaldm-i  muAhqyyal-i 
mawzu?i)t  according  to  the  logicians*  or  speech  ‘‘with 
measure  and  rhyme”  (maw^un-i  mukqffd)  in  popular 
usage.  These  delinitions,  which  refer  to  the  Aristotelian 
mimesis  as  well  as  lo  the  basic  prosodical  features, 
express  a conformity'  to  a concept  of  potUry  com- 
monly held  in  traditional  Islamic  civilisation.  This  is 
rooted  in  the  paradigmatic  role  assigned  since  early 
Islam  to  Arabic  poetry  and  the  formal  rules  govern- 
ing that  poetry.  Persian  clas,sieaJ  poetry*  the  beginning's 
of  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  3rd /9th  century, 
is  the  oldest  example  of  the  adaptation  of  an  indige- 
nous poetic  tradition  to  the  Arabic  standards*  Although 
several  fragments  of  Persian  poems*  dating  back  as 
far  as  the  1st  century'  A,H*,  are  on  record,  until  the 
3rd  century  all  lack  the  characteristics  of  metre  and 
rhyme  marking  classical  poems.  They  are  remnants 
from  the  pre-lslamic  poetry  of  Persia,  which  was  almost 
exclusively  an  oral  art.  The  prosody  of  that  tradition 
is  still  imperfectly  understood*  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
very  different  from  the  cla*ssical  standards,  especially 
because  of  the  absence  of  quantitative  metres  and  reg* 
ular  rhyme,  Persian  critics  of  the  Middle  Ages  refused 
to  recognise  ajiything  as  poetry  that  was  not  written 
according  to  these  standards.  Sham,s-i  Kays  went 

as  far  as  to  state  that  prosody  was  in  all  its  aspects 
an  invention  of  the  Arabs  to  which  the  Persians  had 
added  nothing  new  {Aikt^aniy  68). 

In  modem  times,  the  Indian  scholar  U.M,  Daudpota 
still  put  much  emphasis  on  the  virtual  identity  of  the 
two  traditions*  However,  Hellmm  Ritter,  examining 
the  aesthetic  function  of  imagery'  in  the  poetry  of 
NizamF,  found  a fundamental  dilference  in  the  preva- 
lence of  explicit  poetic  comparison.s  in  Arabic  poetry' 
on  the  one  hand*  and  a Persian  preference  for  meta- 
phorical expression  on  the  other  {Biidersprache,  13-21; 
see  also  Gehehntiisse,  l^f.)  Tliiis  immediate  and  llexible 
use  of  imagery  provided  Persian  poetry  witli  a man* 
neristic  idiom  which  Ibr  centuries  dominated  the  liter- 
ary language,  both  in  poetry'  and  in  prose.  Benedikt 
Reincri  has  clarified  the  complex  relationship  between 
Arabic  and  Persian  poetry  by  pointing  out  that  there 
was  in  fact  an  interplay  of  literary'  inlluences  from 
both  sides.  The  'Iraki  phase  in  the  history  of  *Arabic 
poetry',  when  the  mupda^un  poets  introduced 

rhetorical  innovations  and  new  genres  into  the  tradi- 
tion inherited  from  the  Djahiliwa.  was  the  Jnjme^iflar.COm 
ate  ancestor  of  Persian  poetry',  but  w'as  itself  in Ruenced 
by  Middle  Pensian  Ibrms  of  poetry'.  Features  favoured 
ill  particular  by  the  Persian  poets  were*  among  oth- 
ers, the  use  of  the  radtf  rhyme,  a strict  application  of 
the  quanritative  principle  in  Persian  metrics,  a differ- 
ent structure  of  poetic^  comparisons,  an  excessive  use 
of  hyperbole,  the  imroduedon  of  the  heroic  and  didac- 
tic genres  and  the  description  of  nature  as  a theme 
for  the  na^b  {Probleme,  see  esp*  72-82), 
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Writeni  on  various  aspects  of  literature  have  left 
statements  about  the  v^ues  attached  to  poetry  in 
Persian  culmre*  Kay  Ka^wiis  [f  u.jj-  author  of  the 
oldest  Persian  Mirror  for  Princes,  classified  poetry 
amon^  the  inlellectual  pursuits,  warning  at  the  same 
dme  against  difficult  poetry  which  would  be  in  need 
of  a commentary  and  could  therefore  fail  to  speak 
directly  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written  {Kaifas-mma^ 
187).  Being  concerned  in  particular  with  the  usefulness 
of  poetry  to  a ruler,  Nizamf  ^Arudr  pointed  to 

the  catharsis  which  could  be  effected  by  poetry,  for 
instance  in  politics,  as  welt  as  to  the  publicity  value 
which  provided  one  of  the  most  impoitant  justifica- 
lions  for  traditional  court  poetry.  In  rhetorical  text- 
books, the  pracdcal  advantage  of  a cridcal  knowledge 
of  poetry  was  emphasised  for  any  one  who  was  con- 
cerned with  composidon,  including  especially  official 
scribes,  because  the  stylistic  convention  prescribed  the 
embellishment  of  prose  by  means  of  poetic  insertions. 

More  fundamental  are  the  attempts  to  establish  the 
metaphysical  status  of  poetry-  by  emphasising  its  coti- 
necdon  with  human  speech  and  logic.  Such  consid- 
eradons  are  to  be  found  as  more  or  less  obligatory 
introductions  to  anthologies,  e,g.  of  'Awff’s  Lubab  al- 
albSb  and  Dawlatahah^s  Speech 

{siti^art)  constitutes  God^s  special  gift  to  mankind,  by 
which  the  human  species  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  living  beings.  On  account  of  its  privileged  rela- 
tionship to  the  capacity  of  speech,  the  w-riting  of 
poetry'  belongs  lo  the  highest  pursuits  of  the  soul. 
Poets  also  frequently  express  their  views  on  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  their  an.  Passages  on  the  relation- 
ship between  speech,  or  logic,  and  poetry  have  found 
their  place  among  the  subjects  treated  in  the  intro- 
ductions of  poems.  A remarkable  specimen 

is  the  long  and  Intricate  introduction  which  Nizamr 
Gandjawr  added  to  the  dedication  of  his  didac- 
tic poein  al-asrdr.  Defending  the  originality 

of  his  work,  he  makes  use  of  the  allegory  of  a spir- 
itual journey  in  search  of  the  inspiration  which  only 
the  poet’s  own  heart  can  provide.  Poetry-  is  related 
to  the  logos  but  also  to  the  Divine  word  of  revela- 
tion; the  Utter  assocUdon  gives  the  poet  a spiritual 
status  close  to  that  of  the  prophets,  NizSmF  also  points 
out  that  poetry  is  an  immaterial  an,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  uses  all  the  elements  of  the  cosmos  as  the 
raw  material  for  its  imagery  al-asmr^  ed-  A. A. 

Alizade,  Baku  I960,  sections  jdi-xviii). 

Such  a high  opinion  of  poetry-  could  not  fail  lo 
lead  to  a discussion  about  the  permissibility  of  the 
“mercenary”  panegyrics  of  the  court  poets.  This  ques- 
tion became  particularly  acute  since  the  6th/ 1 2th  cen- 
tury-, when  Persian  poetry  came  to  be  used  more  and 
more  for  reli|^ous  purposes.  Sana’f  reduced  the 

conflict  between  his  calling  as  a homiletic  poet  and 
the  practices  of  professional  court  poetry  to  a choice 
between  “the  Law”  (iiar')  and  ‘^poetry”  Farid 

al-Drn  ^ Attar  claiming  the  rightful  use  of  poetry- 

by  the  mystics,  harmonised  the  opposition  implied 
in  SanaVs  word  play  by  adding  a third  term,  viz. 
"the  (heavenly)  throne”  Chrafi),  symbolising  the  goal  of 
the  mystical  search,  which  in  bis  view  sprang  from  the 
same  source  as  literary  art  and  the  obedience  to  the 
I .aw  of  Islam,  just  as  the  three  words  shared  the  same 
letters  {Mustbai-ndrna^  46-7). 

By  then,  poetry  was  firmly  established  as  a medium 
for  the  expression  of  mystical  experience  and  religious 
and  ethical  instruction.  Remarkable  for  this  develop- 
ment were  the  greater  importance  of  the  gj^azai 
and  of  the  didactical  [f  t?.]*  which  became 

enriched  by  the  often  intricate  use  of  narrative  ele- 


ments. The  scope  for  secular  epics  became  restricted, 
except  on  the  level  of  popular  literature.  The  pane- 
gyrical as  weU  as  the  stanzaic  poems,  were 

used  for  other  purposes  more  suitable  to  religious 
interests  such  as  didacticism,  religious  hymns  and  ele- 
gies on  the  martyrs.  The  dichotomy  between 

court  and  religion  is  only  a simplified  model  of  the 
actual  situation.  There  was  an  exchange  of  motives 
and  themes,  going  into  both  directions,  which  gave 
Persian  poetry  the  ambiguity  which  became  one  of 
its  most  fascinating  features. 

According  to  many  modem  critics,  Persian  poetry 
reached  its  culmination  point  in  the  8th/ 1 4th  cen- 
tury, especially  w'ith  Hafiz  [^.1?.],  and  then  ceased  to 
develop  any  further.  During  the  TTmurid  period,  a 
decline  already  began,  marked  by  the  mere  imitation 
of  earlier  poets  and  an  empty  display  of  rhetorical 
virtuosity.  Under  the  Safawids  [see  ^afawids.  III. 
literature],  there  was  a brief  and  limited  revival  of 
creativity,  exemplified  especially  in  the  I6th  century 
by  the  stylistic  fashion  of  wu^u^-gu^t,  and  subsequently 
by  the  rise  of  the  sabk-i  Hiiidt  In  Persia,  the 

Indian  style  was  not  long  accepted  as  an  avenue  Co 
escape  from  the  impasse,  though  it  produced  at  least 
one  generally  recognized  master  in  the  poet  Sa^ib 
[f.y.j.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  a reac- 
tion to  the  Indian  style,  afterwards  styled  the  *‘liter- 
ary  return”  {bdzgds&i-i  iXdtzbT\  took  the  form  of  a 
neoclassicism  which  continued  to  dominate  poetry  until 
the  20th  century.  This  revival  was  founded  on  the 
early  court  poetry,  which  was  admired  for  its  har- 
mony, natural  grace  and  simplicity.  Nearly  all  poetry 
written  in  the  K^djar  period  is  at  best  a clever  imi- 
tation of  poetry  produced  at  the  courts  of  the 
Samanids,  Ghaznaw'ids  and  Saldju^. 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  the  Constitutional 
Revolution  {inkildb-i  ma^ruia)  again  challenged  the 
inventiveness  of  Persian  poets.  The  novelty  of  the 
nmitrdta  poetry  consisted  mainly  in  the  introduction 
of  new  subjects,  derived  from  current  events,  and  in 
an  attitude  of  engagenimt  towards  society,  both  of  which 
had  been  virtually  unknown  to  the  classical  tradition. 
Formal  innovation  was  still  only  incidental  to  the  main 
concern  with  contents,  but  a few  experiments  with 
prosody  can  be  noticed,  e.g.  the  choice  of  new  rhyme 
schemes  by  Dihkhuda  (1879-1956)  and  Bahar’s 
use  of  uncommon  variations  of  the  stanzaic  poems, 
like  the  mmtoz^A  an  extension  of  the  classical  mathttmin. 
More  interesting  was  the  turn  towards  forms  hitherto 
restricted  to  oral  poetry:  both  ^Arif  [^.i:.,  in  Suppl.j 
and  Bahar  recognised  the  effectiveness  of  the  a 

ballad  already  in  use  for  popular  comments  on  polit- 
ical events,  to  teach  mass  audiences  during  pubhc 
performances  of  poetry  and  music.  The  strength  of 
the  tradition  showed  itself  not  only  in  the  overall  ten- 
dency to  slick  to  the  dmewom  vocabulary  and  imagery, 
but  abo  in  attempts  to  provide  individual  poems  from 
the  past  with  a topical  meaning.  A striking  example 
is  the  treatment  of  Khakanfs  famous  on  ihe 

ruins  of  the  SasSnid  palace  at  Ctesiphon  as  a sym- 
bol of  the  modern  Longing  for  the  rebirth  of  vanished 
greatness.  Muhammad  Rida  ^Ighkl  ( 1924) 
in  Suppl.]  chose  Ctesiphon  as  the  setting  for  his  poems 
Rastdidiiz-i  saldim-i  Irdn  and  siydhy  w-ritten  in 

the  novel  form  of  musical  drama.  In  an  ode  on  the 
Communist  Revolution,  LahOtr  (1887-1957  [^.£?.J)  trans- 
ferred this  theme  to  the  Kremlin,  The  form  of  the 
strife  poem  used  by  Asadl  (1 1th  century-), 

was  transformed  into  a medium  for  modern  social 
and  moral  criticism  by  Patwln  rtis&mi  (1906-41  [g.tf.]). 

The  impact  of  Western  poetry,  which  has  been 
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in^tni menial  in  the  process  of  literary  mi>dertiisaLion 
in  all  non-We:st<m  cultures*  made  itself  felt  com- 
paratively late  iri^e^^JlDebales  between  the  pro- 
ponents of  change  and  the  defenders  of  tradiiiona! 
poetry  junna/f)  went  on  until  after  the  Second 

World  War*  although  the  first  signs  of  Western  influ- 
ence can  already  be  noticed  in  tlte  early  i920s.  Among 
the  first  to  turn  to  Western  models  were  with 

his  musical  dramas,  and  Iradj  Mirza  (1874-1924), 
whose  u Mdnu^i/tr  was  an  imitation  of  Shake- 

speare's Vmtis  and  Adonis.  The  allegorical  narrative 
Afsdna  {1922}  is  in  retrospect  seen  as  a landmark  in 
the  development  of  modern  poetry,  although  the  poet 
Nlma  Yu^rd  [g,pd  did  not  yet  depart  much  from 
traditional  prosody.  More  important  are  the  atmos- 
phere, which  reminds  one  of  French  romantic  poetry 
of  the  19th  century,  the  realistic  descriptions  of  nature 
and  the  reflections  on  the  future  of  Persian  poetry  in 
the  discussions  of  the  poet  and  his  muse.  Tn  the  fol- 
lowing decades*  Nfma  began  to  question  the  princi- 
ples of  classical  Persian  verse.  He  rejected  its  isometric 
lines  and  tight  rhyme  schemes  as  unsuitable  for  con- 
temporary poetry,  because  they  forced  the  poet  to  use 
superfluous  words  in  order  to  fill  empty  spaces  in  pre- 
scribed patterns  and  thereby  limited  his  creative  free- 
dom, Instead*  metre  and  rhyme  should  be  subservient 
to  poedc  expression.  In  his  “broken,  metrics”  (^arud-i 
the  ancient  metrical  feet  can  still  be  recog- 
nised, but  their  number  in  each  line  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  expressive  needs  of  the  poet.  Rhyme  also 
was  freed  from  its  formal  rigidity;  this  opened  the 
possibility  for  various  kinds  of  irregular  rhymes  as  well 
as  for  blank  verse.  Even  more  radical  were  Nlma’s 
experiments  with  a new  poetic  imagery  which  equally 
were  inspired  by  modern  literary  trends  in  the  West* 
notably  by  surrealism. 

For  a long  time,  Nima  remained  a more  or  less 
isolated  and  controversial  pioneer.  Only  ca.  1950  did 
a number  of  young  poets  accept  his  ideas  as  the  basis 
of  a modern  Persian  poetry.  Starting  from  the  nucleus 
of  his  fundamental  rules,  they  developed  themselves 
into  various  directions.  The  most  radical  innovator 
among  them  was  Ahmad  Shamlil.  who  also  broke 
through  the  barrier  which  had  alw'ays  divided  the  lan- 
guage of  wriiien  poetry  from  spoken  Persian.  The 
debate  between  the  modernists  and  the  defenders  of 
the  tradition  gradually  lost  most  of  its  heat.  Although 
prominent  poets  like  ^ahriyar  could  still  make 

a meaningful  use  of  the  ancient  forms,  by  the  19605 
the  new  poetry  had  Isccomc  generally  accepted. 

The  political  events  in  Persia  after  1941  affecied 
poetry  as  much  as  the  Constitutional  Revolution  had 
done  this.  Political  and  social  (ia^ahhud) 

became  again  an  avowed  task  of  poetry,  although 
political  oppression  and  censureship  did  not  leave  a 
very  large  scope  for  the  expression  thereof.  External 
conditions  often  forced  poets  into  opaque  symbolism. 
However,  the  desire  to  be  in  line  with  mternational 
trends  of  modern  poetry  also  gave  much  modern 
Persian  poetry  an  obscurity  which  made  it  difllcult  to 
understand  for  readers  who  were  still  attached  to  the 
poedc  idiom  of  the  past. 

The  process  of  poetic  modernisation  fostered  the 
rise  of  literary  criticism  on  a scale  which  Persia  had 
not  known  before.  NfmS's  own  theories  were  expoun- 
ded in  private  letters  and  scattered  articles  which  were 
only  recently  collected  and  published  by  Sfrus  Tahbaz. 
To  most  critics,  they  constitute  ilie  basics  of  their 
own  evaluation  of  modern  poetry. 

Bibliography:  Kay  K^wus,  Kabus-ndma^  ed. 

Qh.-H,  YusufT,  Tehran  1345  ia./1967;  Nizamf 


'Arudr,  Clahdr  makdia^  ed.  M.\I.  Kazwmi  and 
M.  MuTn,  Tehran  1957;  Muhammad  *^Awfr,  Lubdb 
ai-albdb.^  ed.  E.G.  Browne,  London-Leiden  1903-6; 
Dawlat^ah,  Tadhkirat  al-shd^am*.  ed.  Browne,  London- 
I.«iden  1901;  U.M.  Daudpota,  The  of  Arahk 

poetjy  on  thf  dei^eiopmefit  of  Pfrsmn  poet^j  Bombay  1934; 

H.  Ritter,  Ober  dk  Bilderspmche  JVt^mlr,  Berlin- Leipzig 
1927;  idem,  Dk  Gehemnisif  drr  Wortkunsi  {Asrdr  ai- 
Baldga)  dej  AbdaiqdAir  al-Curodni,  ^Viesbaden  1959; 

B,  Rc inert,  Frobleme  der  v&rmoti^otiichm  arabisch-p^sisekm 
Poeskgsmdnsehafi  und  Ihr  Rejkx  in  der  Poeiik^  in  Arabic 
poft^.  77i€o^  and  d^giopmcfit^  ed.  G.E.  von  Grune- 
baum*  Wiesbaden  1973,  75-105;  J.C.  Biirgel, 
ubiCT  Sprache  and  Dkhtkunsi^  in  hiamivisjfnsrhafiikh^  Ah- 
handhitigen.  PesBchrifi  JiiT  Fritz  Meier^  Wiesbaden  1974, 

8-28;  J.T.P.  de  Bruijn,  The  rei^oU-t  use  of  poetry  in 
Studks  on  Isiamj  Amsterdam- 1 ^ndon  1974,  63- 74- 
idein,  (^'omparatwe  notes  on  Sandhi  and  Attdr^  in  Chsskal 
Persian  Sufism: from  its  ori^ns  to  Rumi^  ed.  L,  Ijewisohn, 
l..ondon-New  York  1993,  .361-79;  F.  Machabki,  La 
litteraiure  de  PIran  amtemporain,  3 vols,,  Wroclaw  etc. 
1965-80;  "^Abd  al-Husayn  ZarrTnkub,  Ms^d-i  odaM^ 

2 vols.,  ^Tehran  1361  ,VA./ 1982:  idem,  tSfi/V-i  bi~ 
durugJ^  shPr-i  bl-nikdb,  ^Tehran  2536  Shahin-shahl/ 

1977;  M.  Akhawan  Thalrth,  Bid'^at-hd  ina  badayPA 
Mmn  Tehran  1357  ^./I978;  M.R.  Shaf^T 

Kadkanf,  Persian  iilerature  (Belks-Lettres)  from  the  iinie 
of  Jdml  to  the  present  day^  in  G.  Morrison  (ed,),  Hisio^ 
of  Persmn  li^atare  from  die  he^ning  of  the  Istamie  pe- 
riod to  the  present  day^  Leiden  1981*  113-206;  idem* 

Ishe^dl  dar  shPr-i  f&rsly  T ehran  1366  /19B7; 

idem,  Musdci-yi  “Tehran  1 368  Sk-d  1 989; 

R.  Bardin f*  Tala  dar  3 vols.,  Tehran  1371 
s£^.  71992;  M.  HukQkf,  SkPr-i  now  az  d^dz  ^ krtruz^ 

2 vob.,  Tehran  1 37  I Sk-/ 1 992. 

(J.T.P.  DE  Erdjjn) 

3.  In  Turkish. 

A,  The  pre-Ottoman  period  [see  ^oiumaislT,  III. 

(a)  1;  TURKS,  literature], 

B.  The  Ottoman  period  [see  ‘otmmanlI.  III.  (a), 

(b) *  (c)]. 

C-  The  Republican  period. 

When  the  Ottoman  Empire  dissolved,  the  over- 
ornate  Diimn  poetry  of  the  elite*  written  in  ^mu4 
using  Ottoman  Turkish,  lost  its  frame  of  reference. 
Republican  values  envisaged  that  the  literature  should 
go  to  tile  people  and  reflect  ilieir  lives  and  values 
using  their  language*  i.e,  spoken  Turkish.  Although 
die  roots  of  a search  for  new  forms  and  expressions 
for  a wider  audience  go  back  to  the  Tanztmdt  period 
(mid- 19th  century),  it  was  duriiig  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence and  after  the  declaration  of  the  Republic 
(1923)  that  Turkish  intellectuals  moved  outside  Istanbul 
to  acquire  a first-hand  experience  of  Turkey  and  its 
people.  For  the  poets*  the  Anatolian  villager,  the  folk 
poetry  in  spirit  and  form  (its  traditional  syllabic  metre 
and  various  poetic  forms)  and  the  wealth  of  folk  tra- 
ditions which  had  been  so  far  neglected*  now  became 
major  sources  of  inspiration  as  well  as  providing  vast 
amount  of  subject-matter.  Diimn  poetry  and  ^arud  did 
not  vanish  immediately  after  the  Republic;  in  fact,  its 
influence  can  be  traced  even  in  contcmporary^i^liidfir.COm 
in  a synthesised  form.  Ahmet  Ha^im  (1885-1933), 
Mehmet  Akif  Ersoy  (1873-1936)  and  Yahya  Kemal 
Beyatli  (1884-1958)  cominued  to  write  in  ""arud  after 
the  1920s.  Atilla  Ilhan  (1923*),  Edip  Cansever  (1928- 
85),  and  Behcet  Necatigil  (1916-79)  make  use  of  the 
Diumn  style*  but  without  "^arud^  in  their  works.  Beginning 
with  tlic  TanzJmdt  period,  and  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic,  it  was  the  French  poetic  tradition 
which  inspired  the  Turkish  pods;  e.g,  Beyatli  was 
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under  the  influence  of  the  Parnassians,  and  Ahmet 
Ha^im  (1884-1933)  of  Symbolism.  One  way  of  look- 
ing at  modem  Turkish  poetry  is  by  decades,  although 
the  dme  span  is  short  and  the  same  poets  will  have 
continued  to  write  in  the  next  decade,  possibly  with 
a change  in  style. 

a.  1923-38.  This  was  the  decade  when  excitement 
about  the  new  state  and  the  newly-discovered  pop>- 
ulism  and  nationalism  was  deeply  felt.  The  poets  of 
the  old  school,  such  as  Abdulhak  Hamid  Tarhan 
(1852-1937),  Ahmet  Ha$im,  Yahya  Kemal  Beyatli, 
Celal  Sahir  Ero7.an  (1883-1935),  and  Mehmet  Akif 
Ersoy  [see  mehmed  ‘akif]  continued  to  write,  usually 
with  *aTud  but  using  a purer  Turkish  than  before. 
Beyatli  lauded  the  magnificence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  pain  of  losing  it,  as  expressed  in 
“The  Open  Sea”: 

While  my  childhood  passed  in  Balkan  cities./ 
There  burned  in  me  a longing  like  a flame. /In 
my  heart  the  melancholy  that  Byron  knew./ 

Ha§im,  the  Symbolist,  talked  of  spiritual  exile,  and 
declared  “We  ignore  the  generation  which  has  no 
sense  of  melancholy”;  these  tw'o  poets  were  to  influ- 
ence the  coming  generations  more  than  any  of  the 
other  poets  of  the  era.  Ersoy,  writer  of  the  lyrics  of 
the  Turkish  national  anthem,  adapted  *arud  to  spo- 
ken Turkish  masterfully  and  his  use  of  the  style  of 
the  Islamic  Idiutba  created  a most  original  effect.  His 
poetry'  was  heroic,  didactic,  idealistic,  preaching  purity 
of  the  soul,  and  his  elegy  “For  the  Fallen  at  Gallipoli” 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  poems  of  the  jjeriod: 

Soldier,  you  who  have  fallen  for  this  eanh/Your 
fathers  may  well  lean  down  from  heaven  to  kiss 
your  brow. /You  are  great,  for  your  blood  saves 
the  True  Faith. /Only  the  heroes  of  Badr  are 
your  equals  in  glory./ 

For  the  populist/nationalist  poets  of  the  period, 
inspired  by  folk  |X)etry,  Ziya  Gokalp  (1876-1924)  [see 
gOkaij»,  ziya],  and  Mehmet  Emin  Yurdakul  (1869- 
1944)  [see  mehmed  emTn]  are  the  best  examples,  didac- 
tic in  tone  and  close  to  folk  poetry  in  form.  Faruk 
Nafiz  Gambbel  (1898-1973)  [see  CamlIbel,  in  Suppl.| 
wrote  about  Anatolia  and  its  people  with  the  eyes  of 
an  urban  intellectual  observing  the  rural  scene  for  the 
first  time.  Halit  Fahri  Ozansoy  (1891-1971),  Orhan 
Seyfi  Orhon  (1890-1972)  [see  qrkhan  seyfT],  Yusuf 
Ziya  Orta^  (1913-1975)  [see  ortaC,  yCsuf  diva],  Enis 
Behi^  Koryilrek  (1891-1949)  [see  koryOrek],  Cahit 
Kiilebi  (191 7-)  and  Ceyhan  Atuf  Kansu  (1919-78) 
began  to  write  also  during  this  period.  Most  of  these 
poets  were  teacher-p>oets.  Through  the  Halkevi  or 
“People’s  Houses”  [see  khalkevi]  organisation  and  its 
publication,  they  were  able  to  disseminate  their  ideas 
and  poems,  and  an  interest  in  folk  culture  became 
pK)pular  among  the  masses  through  them.  A painter 
and  a poet,  Bedri  Rahmi  Eyiiboglu  (1913-75)  [sec 
EYYtjBOGHLU.  in  Suppl.],  tiot  Only  used  the  folk  poetry 
tradition  but  also  depicted  the  colours  and  the  art  of 
Anatolia  using  words.  Some  of  these  p>oets  were  more 
didactic  than  others;  e.g.  Behcet  Kemal  Qaglar  (1908- 
69)  dedicated  his  poetry  to  the  love  of  Atatiirk  and 
the  Republican  ideals.  The  poets  painfully  observed 
the  wretched  economic  and  social  condition  of  Ana- 
tolia, and  some  perceived  the  Russian  Revolution  as 
a new  source  of  hope.  This  brings  Nazim  Hikmet 
(1902-63)  [see  nAzim  hikmet]  to  mind.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mayakovski  in  his  earlier  poems,  he  launched 
his  free  verse  and,  although  he  also  wrote  sensitive 
and  tender  love  poetry,  he  is  better  known  by  his 
poems  of  revolution.  In  the  “Epic  of  §eyh  Bedrettin”; 
using  modern  verse,  he  united,  with  great  skill,  the 


traditions  of  Diumi  poetry  and  folk  literature: 

It  was  hot/very’  hot. /The  heat  was  a knife  with 
a bloody  handle/and  a dull  blade, //It  was 
hot. /The  clouds  were  loaded, /ready  to  burst/to 
burst  right  away./ZWithout  moving,  he  looked 
down/from  the  rocks/his  eyes,  like  two  eagles, 
descended  on  the  plain. /There /the  softest  and 
the  hardest/the  stingiest  and  the  most  gener- 
ous/the most  loving/ the  greatest  and  loveliest 
woman /the  EARTH /was  about  to  give  birth /to 
give  birth  right  away.// 

The  era  was  not  dominated  only  by  Nazim  Hikmet; 
there  was  also  much  diversity.  While  Necip  Fazil 
Kisakiirek  (1905-83)  used  religious  and  mystical  themes, 
a group  of  young  poets  believing  in  art  for  art’s  sake 
gathered  their  poems  into  a book  called  Tedi  me^aU 
“The  Seven  Torches”  (1928).  These  were  Muammer 
Liitfi  (1903-47),  Sabri  Esat  Siyavu§gil  (1907-68),  Ya^r 
Nabir  Nayir  (1908-81),  Vasfi  Mahir  Kocatiirk  (1907- 
61),  Cevdet  Kudret  Solok  (1907-)  and  Ziya  Osman 
Saba  (1910-57).  They  asserted  that  they  were  tired  of 
the  current  state  of  poetry  and  sought  new  ways,  but 
on  close  reading,  their  poetry  is  clearly  under  the 
influence  of  Pamassianism,  and  the  movement  was  in 
any  case  short-lived.  Their  contemporaries  were  Ahmet 
Hamdi  Tanpinar  (1901-62),  Ahmet  Muhip  Dranas 
(1909-80),  both  students  of  Yahya  Kemal,  who  wrote 
under  the  influence  of  Ha§im  and  Valery,  whilst  Ahmet 
Kutsi  Teccr  (1901-67)  wrote  in  traditional  syllabic 
metre  in  stanzaic  form  expressing  genteel  sensibilities 
and  Cahit  Sitki  Taranci  (1910-56)  achieved  popular- 
ity with  his  sincere  love  of  humanity  and  celebration 
of  life. 

b.  1940-60.  Politically,  the  early  pan  of  the  period 
was  marked  by  the  move  from  a single-party  system 
to  pluralistic  democracy  and  liberalisation,  whereas  the 
second  part  is  marked  by  the  crises  of  democracy  and 
military  intervention.  In  poetry,  the  1940s  bring  to 
mind  firstly  the  Garip  “Strange”  or  Birinci  Teni  “First 
New”  movement.  Orhan  Veli  Kanik  (1914-50)  [y.F.], 

Oktay  Rifat  Horozcu  (1914-88)  [see  oktay,  rIfat] 
and  Melih  Cevdet  Anday  (I915-)  caused  a literary 
upheaval  when  they  published  their  poems  in  a book 
called  Garip  in  1941.  In  this  they  called  for  aban- 
doning everything  that  Turkish  literature  had  so  far 
been  teaching,  including  conventional  rigid  forms  and 
metres.  They  asked  for  less  rhyme  and  for  a language 
reduced  to  a bare  minimum,  and  an  avoidance  of 
metaphors  and  word  plays;  instead,  their  theme  would 
be  to  celebrate  the  common  man  and  their  aim  to 
write  for  him.  Kanik’s  poem  “Epitaph”,  which  talks 
about  the  corns  of  Suleyman  Efendi,  is  a good  exam- 
ple. There  was  little  room  for  sentimentality,  but  the 
love  and  joy  of  life  were  always  there,  mixed  with  a 
sinister  sense  of  humour  and  poetic  reality;  his  “For 
the  Homeland”,  often  recited  even  today,  is  one  such 
poem: 

All  the  things  we  did  for  our  country/Some  of 
us  died /Some  of  us  gave  speeches./ 

Oktay  Rifat  caught  the  underlying  political  des- 
peration of  his  contemporaries  in  his  “Under- 
developed”. realpatidar.com 

To  fall  behind;  in  science,  in  art,  leafless/ 
Unflowering  in  the  spring;  an  aching  star/ 
Imprinted  on  the  forehead. 

But  Kantk  died  young,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  group  w'ere  to  leave  it  in  the  1950s.  This  latter 
decade  in  Turkey  saw  the  liberalisation  of  political 
life.  There  was  a growing  middle  cla.ss  which  did  not 
care  too  much  for  poetry;  the  beginnings  of  indus- 
trialisation (with  all  its  pain)  and  emigration  to  the 
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big  titles  caused  complex  socicKcconomk  changes.  The 
Garip  movement  in  poetry  had  outlived  its  time,  and 
its  followers  bad  by  now  turned  to  other  more  per- 
sonal styles:  Rifat  took  up  Neo-Surrealism,  and  Anday 
began  to  write  in  an  epic  style,  intellectually  complex 
poet^>^  Some  of  the  poets  of  the  period  grew  tired 
of  the  “poetic  realism”  which  had  become  fashionable 
with  the  Garip  movement  Salah  Birsel  (1919-)  wroiei 
Take  **Love  for  Mankind”  as  your  topic/And 
free  verse  a$  your  prosody. /Re levant  or  not,/ 
Whenever  it  occurs  to  you, /Insert  the  word 
“Hunger” /At  a convenient  spot. /Near  the  end 
of  the  poem/ Rhyme  “Strife”  with  “the  Right  to 
Good  life /7/There,  that’s  the  way  to  become  A 
Great  Poet. 

More  organised  reaction  to  the  Garip  came  in  the 
form  of  the  Ikiad  Tmii^  “Second  New”  movement 
(1955-65),  which  advocated  “art  for  innovation's  sake”, 
in  the  19G0s,  a monthly  review  called  Papinis  edited 
by  Cemal  Sureyya  (1931-90)  brought  the  proponents 
of  this  together;  Ilhan  Berk  (I916-),  Cem^  Sureyya, 
Turgut  Uyar  (1927-85)  and  Edip  Cansever  (1928-86) 
are  die  bet  ter- known  poets  of  this  movement.  They 
tried  their  hands  at  new  rhythms  and  more  modern 
imagery,  with  distortion  of  language  to  the  degree  of 
meaninglessness  as  their  mark.  They  tried  to  recover 
the  poedc  qualities  banished  by  the  Garip  poets,  but 
they  were  neither  elitist  nor  anti-populist;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  tried  to  depict  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  city.  They  were  esoteric,  individualistic 
and  metaphysical.  Thus  Cemal  Sureyya  is  witty,  sub- 
tle and  full  of  clever  imagery,  with  love,  understand- 
ing, warmth  and  irony  as  the  major  features  in  his 
works: 

The  clock  chimed  like  a Chinese  jar./Bending 
my  brim  hat  over  my  misery, /Out  of  my  white 
insomnia,  I,/ Exiled  to  your  face,/ You  woman,/ 
You  were  in  every  secret  comer, /Your  shadow 
nettled  on  the  dark  street, /{from  “Country”) 

Edip  Cansever,  influenced  by  T.S.  Eliot,  told  of 
the  alienated  man  in  an  urban  setdng;  Ece  Ay  ban 
(1931-)  was  obscure  in  his  prose  poems  about  history 
and  the  underworld;  Sezai  Karako9  (1933-)  was 
inspired  by  Islam;  whilst  Kemal  Ozer  (1936-)  was 
politically  committed. 

During  the  1950s,  the  proponents  of  classical 
Turkish  poetry  formed  a circle  around  the  Journal 
//ttar  (ran  until  the  1980s),  with  such  prominent  names 
involved  in  it  as  Munis  Faik  Ozaiisoy  (191 1-75),  Orhan 
Seyfi  Orhon  and  Mehmet  t^inarli  (1925-). 

c.  I960-.  The  striking  feature  of  the  1960s  was  the 
politicisation  of  the  young  poeis  after  the  military  take- 
over, which  advocated  a firm  return  to  populism  and 
the  teachings  of  Atatiirk.  The  young  poets  of  the 
19605  were  a sober  group,  crirical  of' anyone  who  did 
not  write  for  a political  purpose,  so  that  Nazim  Hikmet 
and  Ahmet  Arif  (1926-91)  became  their  heroes.  Ataol 
Behramoglu  (1942-),  Sureyya  Berfe  (1943-),  Tsmatl  Ozel 
(1 944-)  started  a joint  action  against  what  they  called 
the  bourgeois  writers  under  the  name  of  “Rcvolurion- 
ary  Young  Poets”.  But  after  the  military  intervention 
of  1971,  Behramoglu  abandoned  crude  propaganda 
and  his  didaede  attitude;  Berfe  identified  with  tlte 
underprivileged  and  wrote  with  a folk  style  and  pop- 
ular language  and  Tsmet  Ozel  turned  to  fslam. 

Amongsi  the  other  poets  of  the  period  may  be 
mentioned  Hasan  Huscyin  (1927-84),  Ozdemir  Incc 
(1936^),  Arif  Damar  (I925-),  Refik  Durban  (1944-), 
Ozkan  Mert  (1944-),  Kemai  Ozer  (1 935-),  Turgut 
Uyar  (1927-85),  Metin  FJoglu  (1927-85)  and  Edip 
Cansever  (1928-85),  whilst  Atilla  Ilhan  (1925-)  and 


Can  Yiicel  (1 926-)  became  influendal  aUo.  Atilla  ilhan 
combined  the  elements  of  classical  with  folk  poetry, 
and  his  exotic  and  romantic  imagery  made  him  pop- 
ular among  the  young  generadon  in  the  1960s.  Yucel 
is  subtle  in  his  irony,  combined  with  lyricism  and  sen- 
sidviry;  he  tackles  polidcs  and  sex  with  the  same  case, 
and  his  mastery  of  both  Ottoman  and  folk  expres- 
sions and  puns  have  contributed  to  his  popuiarity: 

We  can  show  you  two  kinds  of  people/ who Ve 
learned  a thing  or  two  about  polidcal  finesse:/ 
poiidcians  and  convicts. /The  reason  is  there  for 
all  to  see: /for  politicians,  polidcs  is  the  art  of 
staying/out  of  jail, /for  convicts  it  is  the  prospect 
of  freedom,  (Poem  no.  26). 

General  characteristics  of  modem  Turkish  poetry^ 
are  thus  the  discovery  of  Turkish,  as  used  by  the  folk, 
in  its  various  forms  and  its  wealth  of  expressions;  and 
a synthesis  of  centuries  of  oral  tradition,  folk  litera- 
ture, i^wan  poetry'  and  universal  literary  tradidons. 

Halman  (1982,  21)  lists  some  of  the  themes  and  con- 
cerns of  Turkish  poetry  as  “iiadonalism,  social  justice, 
search  for  modernity',  Westernbation,  revival  of  folk 
culture,  economic  and  technological  progress,  human 
dignity,  mysticism,  pluralisdc  society,  human  rights 
and  freedoms,  democratic  ideals,  hero-cult,  populism, 
Atatiirkism,  prole  tarianism,  Turanism,  Marxisi-Ieninist 
ideology,  revival  of  Islam,  humanism — in  fact,  all 
aspects  and  components  of  contemporary  culture”, 
Pifrli&graphy:  Nermirt  Menemencioglu  and  Fahir 
iz  (eds.),  77ie  Pettguin  hook  of  Turkish  verst ^ London 
1978;  Talat  Sait  Halman  (ed,),  Contiaxpofrary  Twkkh 
iiterature^  London  1982;  Mehmei  Kaplan,  Cumhuriyfi 
dtvri  Tmk  /iiW,  Ankara  1990;  Mahir  Dnlii,  20. 
yii  Turk  td^hiyak  1940-1960^  Istanbul  1990;  Cevat 
Qapan,  section  Tmkty.^  in  Aiodem  iiteraiure  in  the  Mar 
and  Afiddle  East  1850-1970^  London  1991;  Feyyaz 
Karacan  Fergar  (ed.),  Ahdem  Turkish  poetry^  Ware 
1992;  Turk  ^iri  ((Jagda^  Turk  piri)  in  Turk 

Dili,  nos.  481-2  (Ankara  1992);  Ataol  Behramoglu 
(cd  ),  Sonyu^xi  huyiik  Turk  pm  anioI<^isi  i-ii,  Istanbul 
1993.  (GiftDEM  Balih) 

4.  In  Urdu. 

The  word  has  two  common  meanings  in  Urdu. 

Firstly,  it  means  poetry'  in  general,  as  an  art  form.  It 
has  a synonym,  and  the  two  words  are  some- 
times combined  in  the  expression  Another 

Arabic  word,  na^m^  is  also  used.  The  second  mean- 
ing of  skPr  is  a verse  or  couplet,  pi.  adfar.  There  was 
comparatively  little  interest  in  Urdu  prose  in  India 
until  the  end  of  the  iSth  century.  Bui  poetry,  fol- 
lowing Persian  models,  thrived  in  the  South — the 
Deccan — under  the  patronage  of  local  Muslim  rulers, 
such  as  those  of  GoJkonJa  and  Bi^apur,  from  the 
early  I7ch  century'  onwards.  Whether  the  language 
used  is  better  described  as  a dialect  of  Urdu,  or  as 
a distinct  Dakhani  language,  h for  linguisticians  to 
decide.  What  cannot  be  denied  is  that  poetry  in  the 
Urdu  lingua  Jranta  of  northern  India  owed  much  to  a 
few  years'  stay  in  Dihlf  by  a poet  of  the  Deccan, 

Waif;  it  is  not  entirely  fanciful  to  suggest  that  he  is 
to  Urdu  poetry  what  Chaucer  ts  to  English. 

The  forms  and  techniques  of  the  poetry  Weit 'bys^^f.COrn 
on  those  of  Persdan,  which  in  their  turn  were  based 
on  Arabic.  The  favourite  theme  was  love,  embodied 
in  [^.E».|  poetry.  The  poet  complained  of  his 

beloved neglect  of  him,  each  poem  consisdng  of 
between  ten  and  twenty  verses.  The  verse  consisted 
of  two  hemisdehes  second  one  having 

the  same  rhyme.  The  rhyme  was  also  established  in 
the  first  hemistich  of  the  first  verse.  In  some 
zak^  the  beloved  might  be  God,  whilst  when  this 
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beloved  was  human,  it  might  be  masculine  rather 
than  feminine. 

There  were  other  forms  of  monorhyme  poetry,  the 
most  important  being  or  eulogy,  and  satire 

or  There  were  various  types  of  stanaaic 

poetry 3 the  simplest,  used  for  longer  narrative  poems, 
being  [q.v  ] in  rhymed  couplets.  Elegy  (mart^iyn 

was  at  iirst  in  verses  of  four,  then  later  six, 
hemistiches.  In  addition,  mention  should  be  made  of 
short  poems  pi.  consisting  of  as  few  a 

one  or  two  verses.  These  might,  for  example,  serve 
as  chronograms,  giving  birth  or  death  dates  of  famous 
men  in  Arabic  letters  instead  of  numbers. 

Authoritative  critical  and  analytical  books  about 
poetry  in  Urdu  did  not  appear  undl  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury. By  this  time,  the  so-called  Oihlf  school  of  Urdu 
poetry,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Waif,  was  on  the 
decline.  Political  instability,  due  to  Afghan  and  Marathi 
incursions,  had  made  the  capital  of  the  Mughal  Empire 
a diflicuh  place  of  residence,  and  poets  gravitated  to 
Lucknow.  India  fell  increasingly  under  the  control  of 
the  British,  through  their  East  India  Company.  This 
control  was  strengthened  by  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of 
1 857.  Education  followed  British  criteria.  This  affected 
the  Wrgafh  Movement  led  by  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad 
Khan  \q.v.\.  Among  the  major  influences  on  Urdu 
poetry  were  loosening  of  the  stranglehold  of 
and  of  Persian  influence,  and  the  rise  of  literary 
criticism.  As  Muhammad  Sadiq  says  {op,  cii.  in  BibL^ 
269  (T.),  the  Afu^addiima-yi-^i^r-o-slLa^iff  by  AltSf  Husayn 
Hall  Marks  the  dawn  of  historical  and  scientifle  crit- 
icism in  Urdu  ...  it  b the  first  formal  treatise  on 
poetry  in  Urdu.^"  HaiT  saw  poetry  as  a civilising  instru- 
ment insdlling  morality.  Its  degeneration  in  the  East 
was  due  largely  to  political  reasons.  Despotism  killed 
sincerity  and  encouraged  exaggeration.  To  end  this 
decadence,  poetry  should  not  only  be  subordinate  to 
morality  but  should  also  eschew  the  supernatural  and 
follow  reality.  H^r  refers  to  English,  Persian  and 
Arabic  as  well  as  to  Urdu  poetry.  He  aimed  to  com- 
mend poetry  to  the  puritanical  Indian  middle  classes 
who  were  highly  suspicious  of  it.  He  wm  himself  a 
poet;  he  did  not  always  live  up  to  his  own  standards, 
but  in  his  MtisoiMai  (a  long  poem  subdtled  “The  flow 
and  ebb  of  Islam”,  in  stanzas  of  six  hcmbtichcs)  he 
found  a theme  worthy  of  hb  genius. 

A second  major  study  of  Urdu  poetry  is 
by  Muhammad  Az5d  (1839-1910)  (sec  Sadiq, 

288  ff,).  But  much  of  our  information  about  Urdu 
poets  comes  from  a literary  form  called 
that  is,  short  notes  on  a number  of  poets  illustrated 
by  short  quotations.  In  the  earlier  examples,  the  bio- 
graphical informadon  tended  lo  be  in  Persian. 

The  popularity  of  poetry  was  both  Illustrated  and 
sdmuilated  by  the  social  institution  of  the 
{q.v.].  This  look  the  form  of  a meeting  of  poets  who 
would  recite  their  poems  in  rivalry — not  unlike  that 
of  the  mediaeval  German  Minnesingers.  These  played 
a major  role  in  the  emergence  in  Lucknow  in  the 
mid- 19th  century  of  the  marlins  of  AnTs  and  Dabfr 
\q,w.\  as  rivals  to  in  popularity. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  be  a hbtory  of  Urdu 
poetry.  For  this,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  two 
general  works  by  Muhammad  Sadiq,  and  Ram  Babu 
Saksena  in  the  Bibi.^  and  to  the  individual  articles  on 
poedcal  forms  and  individual  poets  in  thb  Eticy^iopaedia. 
As  with  modern  Arabic  poetry,  one  sees  classical  tra- 
didons  modified  by  Western  notions.  Those  nodons 
in  Urdu  came  largely  from  English,  though  occa- 
sionally from  Russian  and  (in  the  case  of  Ikb^l) 
German.  Unfil  the  present  century,  it  was  quite  com- 


mon for  poets  to  produce  Persian  diwans  as  well  as 
Urdu  ones — not  infrequently  as  copious  as  or  even 
more  copious  than  their  Urdu  dtwans.  This  applied 
to  Ghalib  (1797-1869  considered  by  many  as 

the  last  of  the  great  classical  Urdu  poets,  bui  it  also 
applies  to  Muhammad  IkbaJ  (1873-1938  the 

“nadonal  poet  of  Pakistan.” 

BibiiogTaphy:  Muhammad  Sadiq,  A of 

Urdu  tiieTaUiT€,  London  1964,  is  a mine  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  often  unrivalled  in  the  analy- 
sis and  discussion  of  important  aspects.  Examples 
are  his  accounts  of  Walr,  HilT  and  i^ad.  Particularly 
helpful  are  the  numerous  Urdu  quotations,  with 
English  translations.  Unfortunately,  these  are  lack- 
ing in  the  other  major  study,  Ram  Babu  Saksena, 

A hisiory  of  Urdu  iu^rature,  Allahabad  1927.  For  a 
general  account  in  Urdu,  see  ^IbSdat  Br^lwT,  Shd  5>f 
awr  ^ ianftd.  For  the  tad^kira,  see  Famian 

FathpOrf,  Urdu  ke  tadkkin  awr  tad^kira  n^drf, 

Lahore  1972,  Among  the  many  editions  of 
Afukaddama-yi-£^i^r-5-ita*m,  one  may  mention  that 
edited  by  Wahfd  Kur^i,  Lahore  1953.  Azad’s 
Ab-i-kqydt  was  first  published  in  1881,  but  made  no 
mention  of  the  important  poet  Mu’min  con- 

sequently, a later  edition  should  be  used. 

(J.A.  Haywood) 

5.  In  Malay  and  in  Indonesia  [see  SuppL]. 

6.  In  Swahili  [see  swahtli.  2.  literature]. 

7.  In  Ha  us  a. 

Hausa  wak^  includes  all  forms  of  song,  including  a 
number  of  categories  borrowed  from  Classical  Arabic 
literature.  The  most  important  of  these  are:  madahu 
(<  madh,  miidth)^  or  somedmes  brgen  unnahi,  basically 
“pleading  with  the  Prophet”;  wa^a^i  (<  “warning, 
admonidon”),  which  dwcUs  on  the  torments  of  Hell 
Fire  for  the  wicked  and  the  joys  of  Paradise  for  the 
believer;  ivakakm  tausan  or  zvakokin  nqiumi,  astrological 
verse,  deahng  with  the  Zodiac  and  other  astronomi- 
cal and  astrological  matters;  wakokin  tauhidi  (<  iswfytd), 
which  sets  out  the  essentials  of  Islamic  theology;  and 
u>akokin  Jikih,  dealing  with  Islamic  law.  These  cate- 
gories are,  however,  only  approximate,  and  there  is 
much  overlapping;  thus  verse  may  include  mate- 

rial pertaining  to  iauhidi  or  even  madahu. 

For  a fuller  treatment,  and  for  bibliography,  see 
HAUSA,  liL  literature.  (M.  Hisscett) 

SHIRA*  (a.),  verbal  noun  of  the  roof  ik-t-yy  a tech- 
nical term  of  early  Islamic  religion  and, 
more  generally,  of  Islamic  commercial  prac* 
tier  and  law.  The  word  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
addad  words  with  opposing  meanings,  in  this 

catsc,  buying  and  selling;  the  basic  meaning  must  be 
to  exchange  or  barter  goods. 

Early  theological  usage  was  based  on  such  Kur*anic 
texts  as  II,  203/297,  “Amongst  the  people  is  the  one 
who  sells  {jQ^n)  himself,  desiring  God’s  approval  (or: 
to  satisfy  God)”;  11,  13/15,  “These  are  those  who 
have  purchased  {istiaraw)  error  for  right  guidance/ 
bartered  guidance  for  error”;  and  XII,  20,  “They  sold 
him  {shaToudiu^  sc.  Joseph)  for  a low  price”.  The  sabab 
of  II,  203/207,  is  said  by  I bn  Kaihlr  {TqfsiT,  Beirut 
1987,  i,  254),  from  Tbn  ^Abbas,  to  have  been  whcnir.COITI 
the  Companion  Suhayb  aLRumf  lost  his  wealth  by 
making  the  hidira  to  Medina,  and  the  Prophet  told 
him  that  he  had  in  fact  gained  a profit.  AJ-Atb^arT 
ed.  H.  Ritier,  Istanbul  1929,  i, 

192)  reports  that  the  leader  of  the  Hafeiyya  sub-sect 
of  the  Ibadiyya  sect  of  the  tihari^ijiles,  Ijaf?  b.  Abi 
Mikdam  [see  ibadiyya,  at  vol.  Ill,  660a],  interpreted 
the  verse  as  referring  to  the  assassin  of  'Alt,  Ibn 
Mul^am  \q  v.]. 
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I’hus  Ihis  concept  became  especially  associated  with  | 
the  Khari^jiies  who  imerpreted  the  ICiir*anic 

references  as  applying  to  Kharidiite  believers  who  sac- 
rificed their  lives  in  opposing  an  unjust  ruler  and 
thereby  "purchased”  Paradise,  Accordingly,  the  active 
participle  pi.  shurat,  becomes  a name  for  the 

j^ari^ites  in  general  (see  al-Sam^ani^  Ansab,  cd,  IJay- 
darabad,  viii,  1 3), 

Hence  in  legal  practice^  shira^  has  the  predominant 
meaning  of  buying  rather  than  selling.  The  impor- 
tance of  as  a legal  term  can  be  found  in  its 

nature  as  a positive  action  that  formulates  the  pur- 
chasing element  of  the  contract  of  sale.  However, 
the  legal  literature  on  seems  to  treat  it  as  a 

subsidiary  component  of  and  is  therefore 

dealt  with  as  part  of  that  contract.  The  contract  sub- 
ject (Tnahall  ai-^akd)  of  both  bay''  and  is  covered 

by  the  maxim  that  applies  to  all  contracLs  of  ex- 
changes, i.e.  what  is  prohibited  to  take  is  prohibited 
to  give. 

^ird^  appears  to  be  discussed,  as  an  identified  issue, 
when  it  can  lead  to  a prohibited  transaction.  To  avoid 
the  possibility  of  interest  {riba  the  buyer  is  pro- 

hibited from  reselling  a commodity  before  purchasing 
it  unless  it  is  in  the  form  of  murdbaha  (see  below).  In 
the  civil  laws  of  Islamic  countries  like  Egypt,  Syria, 
libya  and  ‘Irak,  the  sale  contract  creates  three  fun- 
damental obligations  upon  the  purchaser  (al-Mu^tany 
payment  of  the  price,  payment  of  the  contract’s 
expenses,  and  collecting  the  goods.  The  [see 

MiqDjFjjjfJ  agrees  with  the  principle  of  these  three 
obligations,  giving  a dctinition  of  the  mu^iarf  as  "he 
who  buys”  (art.  161).  This  definition  could  be  under- 
stood to  mclude  “any  person"  who  buys,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  consuming  the  goods  or  reselling  them. 
The  inclusion  of  the  two  types  of  buyer  in  one  def- 
inition, without  distinguishing  their  contracts  on  the 
base  of  their  intentioti,  can  be  significant  in  the  case 
of  the  murdbaha  contract  when  the  intention  of  the 
buyer  to  resell  is  clearly  declared.  Jidurdbaha  is  a per- 
missible form  of  sale  that  allows  a purchaser  to  buy 
with  the  in  ten  don  of  subsequently  reselling  to  a des- 
ignated buyer  with  a fixed  profit  rate,  'fhe  payment 
of  the  sale  price,  inclusive  of  the  agreed  profit  mar- 
gin, may  be  im  media  le  or  deferred.  Mutdbaha  also 
serves  to  protect  the  innocent  general  consumer  who 
is  inexperienced  in  trade.  According  to  Udovilch,  by 
basing  the  sale  price  on  the  original  price,  the  custo- 
mer was  provided  with  a modicum  of  protection 
against  unfair  exploitation  by  merchants.  Today,  murd- 
Wid  is  considered  as  the  most  popular  mode  of  financ- 
ing used  by  Interest-Free  Banidng.  The  views  on  the 
legitimacy  of  murdbaha  banking  arc  divided  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  guarantee  that  some  Interest-Free 
Banks  “expect"  from  the  cUeni/ consumer  for  whom 
they  purchased  the  commodity.  If  the  customer  is 
given  total  freedom  to  purchase  the  commodily  or 
not,  it  IS  a legitimate  practice;  otherwise  it  is  treated 
with  doubt,  as  ii  could  mask  interest  {ribd)  in  the 
guise  fif  a legitimate  form  of  sale.  The  above  defini- 
tion in  the  Ma^alla  appears  to  open  the  gate  to 
include  bcjth  kinds  of  murdba^a^  whether  with  a desig- 
nated buyer  or  without,  since  “any"  buyer  can  fit  the 
category. 

The  rights  of  the  mus^tari  appear  to  be  w-ell  taken 
care  of  in  Islamic  law^  under  the  institution  of  hi^ba 
However,  he  seems  to  be  more  protected  by 
hi$ba  before  the  contract  ihan  after  it.  If  the  item  is 
purchased  and  then  appears  to  be  fraudulent,  then  the 
dispute  can  only  be  settled  in  court  on  the  ground  of 
g^iOTcer  or  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  contract. 


Bibliagfaphy  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  Bakfr  bin  Sa‘rd  A‘washt,  E^rdsdi  hldm^a 
Jt  ai-usui  at-ibadi^a^  2nd  ed.,  Algiers  n.d.,  1 1 2;  ‘Abd 
a]-Raj£z^k  al-Sanhurl,  Jt  ^arh  al-kdnun  ai- 

madanl,  Beirut  1968,  iv,  769;  A.L.  Udovitch,  Partner- 
ship and  profit  in  Media^at  Islam^  Princeton  1970,  220; 

IsmaTl  al*l^awharT,  ai-Sihdh,  Beirut  1979,  vi,  2391; 

SalTm  Rustum  Bijc  abLubnanf,  ^larh  ai-Ma^aiia^ 

Beirut  1304/1886-7  repr.  1986,  Hi,  74;  Afimad 
Mubammad  Dirdsa  ^an  ai-Jirak  Jt  ta^nMi  al- 

musimnn^  Riyad  1988,  51,  97-100. 

(M.Y.  Izzi  Dien) 

al.-SHI‘HA  (fern.,  with  ahj  jnaksurii)^  ihe  old  Arabic 
name  for  Sirius  (ct  Canis  Maioiis),  the  brightest  fixed 
star  in  the  sky  (apparent  magnitude  -1.46). 

'I'hd  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  arc  debated; 
while  some  scholars,  less  probably,  assume  a deriva- 
tion of  ai-ikPrd  from  the  star's  Greek  name  leiptch; 

(on  this,  cf.  Scherer,  1 1 1 fi',),  others,  with  more  prob- 
ability, maintain  a genuine  Arabic  origin  (sec  the 
discussion  and  references  in  Kunitzsch  [1],  117-18, 
nos.  I and  3;  Filers,  124).  In  the  dual,  al-^i'^mydn 
designated  the  two  stars  Sirius,  a Canis  Maioris,  and 
Procyon,  a Canis  Miiioris,  together.  Both  of  them 
were  also  given  specifying  adjcciives,  Sirius  as  al-dli*fd 
al-abur  (“d/-^.  which  has  crossed  [the  Milky  Way]”) 
and  at-yamaniya  (“the  southern  J^i^rd*^)  and 

Procyon  as  at-shi^rd  at-^umqym^  with  eyes  filthy 

from  weeping")  and  ai-skPrd  al-shd^dmiya  (“the  north- 
ern fAi'm”),  and  each  of  them  could  be  named  by 
oije  of  the  adjectives  alone  (cf.  Kunitzsch  [2],  nos. 

289 a /b,  290a/ b).  In  anwd^  books  and  other  texts  it 
is  often  mentioned  that  al-i^i^rd  is  “in  aP^awzd^'* 
which  refers  to  its  pt^ition,  in  eeliptical  longitude,  in 
the  zodiacal  sign  of  ai-(^awzd*  - Gemini,  the  Twins. 

In  Greek-based  “scientific”  astronomy,  following 
Ptolemy.  Sirius  is  located  on  the  mouth  of  the  Greater 
Dog.  In  the  star  catalogue  of  his  Almagest^  Plolcmy 
gives  the  proper  name  of  ihc  star  as  6 Kugjv  (“the 
Dog",  a name  identical  with  the  name  of  the  whole 
constellation,  Canis  Maior,  the  Greater  Dog;  the  clas- 
sical name,  is  not  mentioned  here),  which  was 

rendered  in  the  Arabic  versions  as  ai-kaib  (“the  Dog”), 
for  which  elsewhere  kaib  dl-{§.abbdr  (“Orion’s  Dog")  is 
also  found  (cf.  Kuniizsch  [2],  nos.  139-40).  In  mod- 
em times,  Sirius  is  reported  as  being  called  el-Aiir^jsm 
in  Central  Arabia  (Hess,  221,  and  others;  in  classi- 
cal tradition  ai-mirzdm  designated  p Canis  Maioris,  p 
Canis  Minoris  and  y Orionis;  cf.  Kunitzsch  [2],  nos. 
I64a/b/c,  165a/b,  166a/b)  and,  perhaps,  ^aiib  in  some 
places  in  the  Yemen  (cf.  Gingrich,  16J-2,  and  oth- 
ers). Al-^Prd  is  frequently  mentioned  in  classical  Arabic 
poetry.  Some  Arabs  counted  ai-^Prd  among  the  anwd^ 
asterisms,  though  not  as  one  of  the  28  lunar  mau- 
rions  [see  anwa^;  wanAzie],  and  they  had  rat^az  verses 
on  its  heliac.al  rising  (around  27  June;  see  PeUat,  23, 
nos.  13*14).  There  arc  iraditions  saying  that  al-^Prd 
was  one  of  the  stars  worshipped  in  prc-IsJamic  limes 
by  certain  tribes,  this  star  being  indicated  for  the  Kays 
(Henninger,  66  ff).  Ibn  ICuLayba  specifically  tells  that 
Abu  Kab^a  was  the  firsi  lo  worship  al-^i*Td  {K,  al- 
AnweP,  Haydarabad  1956,  46).  Ii  is  obviously  withaf-COm 
regard  to  this  pagan  superstition  ihat  the  K.ur®an 
asserts  “He  fi.c,  God]  is  the  Dird  of  (LIII, 

49).  In  the  ia/hr  literature  {ad  locwri}  this  item  was 
afterwards  discussed  extensively.  In  another  context 
it  is  well  known  that  Sirius  (“Soihis”)  was  of  special 
importance  in  ancient  Egypt;  its  heliacal  rising  indi- 
cated the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  determined  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year  (cf  van  der  Waerden,  I ! ff.). 

In  Hellenistic  times  there  developed  a genre  of 
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astrological  and  astrometcorological  literature  describ- 
ing weather  prediction  and  other  prophecies  related 
to  therheliacaluriring  of  Sirius,  partly  in  connection 
with  observadons  of  the  Moon  (cf  Gundel,  index  s.w. 
Sirius^  Sothis).  In  the  course  of  the  transmission  of 
the  ancient  sciences  to  the  Arabs,  texts  of  this  kind 
also  reached  the  Islamic  world  and  are  now^  found 
in  numerous  manuscripts,  often  ascribed  to  such 
pseudo-authors  as  Hermes  or  Ptolemy;  one  such  trea- 
tise was  also  written  by  the  famous  Egyptian  astron- 
omer Ibn  Yunus,  d.  399/1009  (see  Sezgin,  GAS,  vii, 
54,  67,  173,  199,  312,  317;  Fahd,  488-9,  494;  UUmann, 
284,  291),  A reflex  of  these  traditjons  is  also  found 
in  the  anwa^  book  of  Ibn  M^sawayh,  d.  243/857 
{K  al-Azmina,  ed.  P,  Sbalh,  in  BIE,  xv  (1933),  235 
ff,  csp.  254,  N.  3-8  - tr.  G.  Troupcau,  in  ATabka,  xv 
(!968),  113  fT,  csp.  132,  on  19  July). 

Bibli&graphji  VV.  EUers,  Sttm-Plnnet-R^mhogen, 
in  Der  Orimt  in  der  Forschung,  Festschr'^t  Jiir  Otto 
SpUs^  Wiesbaden  1967;  T.  Fahd,  La  dhmaiiQn  ambe, 
I^idcn  1966,  repr,  Paris  1987;  A.  Gingrich,  Sudwest^ 
ambmhe  Skmenhiknder^  Vienna  1994;  W.  Gundel, 
Astrologumena,  Wiesbaden  1966;  J.  Henninger,  Ambka 
sacra^  Frciburg-Gdidngcn  1981;  J.-J,  Hess,  Oher  das 
prajigkrtf  und  injigkrti  5h>i  im  Arabischen^  in  ii 

(1924),  219-23,  P.  tCunitzsch  Ardfische  Stimnamm 
in  Europa^  Wiesbaden  1959;  P.  Kunitzsch  [2], 
Unterstakungen  Stemttom£nklatm  der  Amber^  Wies- 
baden 1961;  Cb.  Pdlat,  Uditons  rimh,  anwa’  et  man- 
sions lunaires  chez  arab^Sj  in  Arabko^  ii  (1955),  17-41; 
A.  Scherer,  Gestirnnamen  bei  den  ind&ggrmanisi:hen 
Vdikem,  Heidelberg  1953;  C.  Schoy,  £/",  art. 

M.  Ullmann,  Die  Nab^-  und  Geheimivissensckaflen  im 
Islam,  Leiden  1972;  B.L.  van  der  Waerden,  Erum- 
(hende  Wissmsckajl.  2.  Die  Anjdnge  der  Astronemie,  Basel- 
Stutigart  1968.  (P.  KuNiiitsoH) 

SHIRAWAYH,  AuO  b,  ^Tkawayh  b. 

Shahradar  b.  ^Frawayh  b.  Fannakhusrti  al-DaylamT 
al-Hamadhani  (b.  Hamadhan  445/1053,  d.  509/11  15), 
traditionist  and  historian.  His  father,  his  son 
Shahradar  and  his  grandson  Abu  '1-Qhana’im  Shlra- 
wayh  were  all  scholars  and  tradidonists  of  great  eru- 
didon  (Subkr,  Taba^aU  vi,  193).  Abu  Shudja*  pursued 
his  studies  as  a pupil  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
period,  in  particular:  Abu  *1-Fadl  Muhammad  aj- 
Kumasanl,  Ytisuf  b.  Muhammad  aUMustamlr  and 
Ahmad  b.  'TsS  al-DmawarT. 

Having  acquired  a sound  and  thorough  educadon, 
especially  in  jurisprudence  ijikh),  in  tradidoit  [ha^th) 
and  in  lustory,  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  in  the 
madtasa  of  Hamadhan.  He  was  then  tutor  to  numer- 
ous pupils,  including  his  son  ^ahradar,  Muhammad 
b.  al-Fa^l  al-Isfara^Inr  and  Abu  Musa  al-Madini  who, 
in  their  turn,  became  eminent  tradidonists  (Subkl, 
op.  dl.).  ^irawayh  died  on  9 Ra^ab  509/29  Novem- 
ber 1115  {op.  ciL)  at  64  years  of  age. 

He  composed  numerous  monographs,  most  of 
which  no  longer  exist,  such  as  his  Tb'nM  Hmnadiidn 
("^History  of  Hamadhan”)  to  which  he  owed  his  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries.  Unfortunately,  no 
infbrmadon  is  currently  available  regarding  this  book. 
Fortunately,  however,  three  other  works  of  his,  of 
hadidi  and  of  history,  have  been  preserved;  numerous 
manuscripts,  as  yet  unedited,  are  kept  in  various 
libraries  (see  Brockelmann,  I^,  419-20,  S I,  586): 

(1)  The  Fkdaws  al-athbdr  bi  ma'thUr  al-hhi^b  dFmutki^rra^ 
^ala  K.  ai-Shibdh  (^*The  Paradise  of  stories”).  This  is  a 
coHecdon  of  traditions,  drawn  from  the  Skibdb  al- 
akhbdr  of  Muhammad  b*  Salama  al-Kuda*!  (d.  454/ 
1062).  Like  its  author,  this  work  was  evidently  much 
appreciated  by  the  specialists  of  the  period.  It  con- 


tains some  ten  thousand  haditt^,  accompanied  by  com- 
plete chains  of  transmitters  {isnadd}  and  divided  into 
chapters  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  {Bitb  ai-aiif, 

Bab  al-bd^,  Biib  at-td\  to  Bah  nl-yd^).  Later  tradidon- 
ists followed  his  example;  al-SuyuiT  (d.  911/1505  [^.ia]), 
among  others,  adopted  the  same  method  of  classih- 
caiion  in  his  aksag^ir  (cC  JiJ^alffa, 

ii,  1254).  In  numerous  instances,  the  Firdaws  of  Abu 
^udja*  has  been  annotated,  supplemented  or  sum- 
marised. His  son  Shahradar  (d.  558/1162)  enriched 
it  with  a supplement,  the  Mnsnad  ai-Findaws^  in  four 
volumes,  where  he  assembled  558  chains  of  trans- 
mitters (maatfe)  used  by  his  father  (ms.  Ramptir,  no. 

359).  A certain  ‘Alt  b.  Abi  4-K3sim  b.  -Air  composed 
a summary  of  it  entitled  Bttsldn  at-musta^ta(^  min 
al-Firdmjus  (“The  Garden^*,  extract  from  the  Firdaws), 
contenting  himself  with  only  1,140  traditions.  An 
abbreviated  manuscript  of  this  Ixxjk  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Algiers  Library  (no.  496).  Numerous  manu- 
scripts of  the  Frdaws  of  ShTrawayh  are  sdU  preserved 
in  several  libraries,  especially  in  Cairo,  Rampur,  Berlin 
etc.  (cf  Brockelmann,  he.  eiL). 

(2)  R^d  at-uns  IFukaid'^  ai-ms  (“Garden  of  amusement 
for  the  sages  of  mankind").  In  this  work,  the  author 
traces,  in  great  detail,  the  history'  of  Islam  from  the 
birth  of  the  Ptophet  Muhammad  to  the  time  of  the 
'Abbasid  caliph  al-MustazhIr  bi-tlah  (487-512/1094- 
1118),  his  contemporary'.  Apparently,  a single  manu- 
script of  this  work,  which  comprises  86  leaves,  has 
survived.  It  is  kept  in  the  National  library  of  Cairo 
(no.  48  fna).  The  copyist,  Abu  Muhammad  b.  ^Abd 
al-Malik  b.  Abi  ’l-Ha$an,  claims  to  have  copied  it  in 
585/1 190  from  an  autograph  manuscript. 

(3)  Ntiz^iat  id-ahddk  Ji  makdtim  al-ahhldk  (“Survey  of 
ethics").  This  also  constitutes  a small  collection  of  tra- 
ditions. like  the  Firdaws , it  is  subdivided  into  chap- 
ters arrariged  in  alphabetical  order;  It  seems  that  only 
one  manuscript  is  still  in  existence. 

Bibliography.  Dhahabl,  Hay- 

darabad  1958,  iv,  1250;  idem,  aFlbar,  Kuwait  1960, 
iv,  18;  SafadT,  al-Wdfi  bi  i-wafajdt,  Lstanbul  1949, 

xvi,  217-18;  Yafi%  Mk^dt  al-ij^anan^  Haydarabad 
1989-91,  iii,  198;  Subkl,  V^bakdt  al-Stdfi^ijo^&i  Cairo 
1964-76,  vii,  1 1 1-12;  Ibn  Taghnbirdr,  al-Nu^Um  al- 
Zdkim,  Cairo  1929-52,  v,  211;  Hadj^T  Khalifa.  Kasiif 
ai-^nun,  Tehran  1967,  ii,  1254,  1684;  Ibn  al-"fmad, 

al'dt^^i  Cairo  1931-32,  iv,  23-4;  Bagh- 
dadi, Had^yal  aFdr^n,  Istanbul  1951-55,  i,  420; 
idem,  Iddk  td-maknun,  Istanbul  1951,  i,  399;  Brockel- 
mann, r,  419-20,  S I,  5S6;  Zirikli,  ai-A'^ldm,  Beirut 
1969,  iii,  268;  Kahhala,  Mu^iHam  al-mn^allijtn, 
Damascus  i960,  iv,  313;  Ahlwardi,  Verzekhnis  der 
arab.  Hdss.  der  Bibliothek  za  Berlin,  Berlin  1889, 

xvii,  111-12,  nos.  1278-9;  Caiaiogue  of  Arabie  books 
in  the  Rdmpur  Staie  Library,  RampGr  1902,  L,  102, 
nos.  208,  112,  359;  Catalogue  ghkrai  des  tass^  des  bib- 
hotheques  publiques,  Algiers  1893,  xviiL,  124,  no.  496; 

Fihtist  aFkutub  aFarab^^  aFmahJuzt^  ’l-ktdubkLidna 
al-thidtwiyya,  Cairo  1890,  v,  64-3;  Fihrist  al-kutuh  al- 
‘arabhya  al-maw^uda  bi-Ddr  al-LCuiub  al-Mi^nyya,  Cairo 
1930,  y,  209.  (Moktar  Djeblj) 

SHIrAZ,  which  has  the  title  dar  aFikt,  the34kp4r.COm 

ital  of  the  province  of  Pars,  is  an  Islamic  foun- 
dation, on  a continually  inhabited  site,  which  may 
go  back  to  Sasanid,  or  possibly  earlier,  times.  It  was 
probably  founded,  or  restored,  by  Muhammad  the 
brother  of  Hadjdjadj  b.  Yusuf,  or  by  his  cousin 
Muhammad  b.  al-Karim,  in  74/693  (AJ.  Arberry, 

Shiraz^  Persian  ek)f  of  saints  md  poets,  Norman,  Olda. 

1960,  31).  It  is  situated  at  5,000  ft.  above  sea 
level  in  29®  36*  N.  and  52®  32*  E.  at  the  wcscem 
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end  of  a large  basin  some  8€  miles  long  and  up 
to  J5  miles  wide,  though  less  in  the  vicinity  of 
ShfrSa.  ^ river^^l^ecjj-  which  is  dry  for  most  of  the 
year,  bounds  the  northern  pan  of  the  city  and  runs 
southeastwards  towards  I^c  Mahal u (J.L  Clarke, 
T^f  hanhn  qf  Shira^f  University  of  Durham, 
Deparimcni  of  Geography  Research  Papers  series 
no,  7,  1 963,  8). 

According  to  Mustaw+T,  there  were  eighteen  vil- 
lages, irrigated  by  in  the  surroonding  district 

(/iat£?ma)  of  Shiraz,  which  belonged  to  the  city  {/iuzhat 
ai-kuiubj  ed,  and  tr,  Le  Strange,  text,  116).  A net* 
work  of  roads  radiates  from  (see  Lc  Strange, 

Irntd-t^  195-8).  It  is  approached  on  the  south  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  through  high  mouniatn  passes,  and  on 
the  north  through  a scries  of  hills  which  separate  it 
from  the  plain  of  Marwdashi.  Its  water  supply  comes 
mainly  from  knndiii^  of  which  the  most  famous  is  that 
of  Ruknabad  [^,1'.],  made  by  Rukn  al-Dawla  b,  Buya 
(Mustawfi,  1 15).  July  is  the  hotte.st  month  with 

a mean  temperature  of  83®,  February  the  coldest  with 
47®.  The  annual  rainfall  is  384.6  mm  {Camb.  hiit.  of 
/rflH,  i,  TTie  /arid  of  Iran^  ed.  W.B,  Fisher,  Cambridge 
1968,  249).  There  have  been  several  major  earth- 
quakes; those  of  1824  and  1833  caused  heavy  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property  (Clarke,  1 1 ).  Over  the 
cemuries,  the  city  has  also  suffered  from  floods,  lamincs 
epidemics  and  sieges. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  ShTr3x  was  a centre 
ol'  learning,  where  Islamic  theology,  mysticism  and 
poetry  flourished.  Ibn  fCialTf  (d.  37 1 /982  [f  fD,  who 
founded  a ribdt  there,  is  buried  in  the  city.  Kadis, 
and  ^ufTs  and,  to  some  extent,  the  rulers  of 
the  city  as  w-ell  as  the  people  generally,  shared  in  the 
vigorous  religious  life  which  prevailed  (see  Ibn  al- 
Balkhl.  Fars-ndmay  ed.  Le  Strange,  London  1921,  117- 
18,  on  the  kddT^  of  Shfraz:  Abu  "I-'Abba$  Ahmad  b. 
^ihab  al-Drn  Zarkiib,  ed.  Isma.'^Tl  Wa'iz 

DjawadL  Tehran  AHS  1 350/ 197 1-2,  on  the  ^uiamd^i 
and  I^Linayd,  ^add  ai-izdTy  ed.  Muhammad  Kazw^mf 
and  ^\bbas  Ikbal,  Tehran  AHS  1327/1948-9  on  the 
Sufis).  MustawfT  mentions  that  the  people  of  Shiraz 
were  much  addicted  to  holy  poverty  and  were  of  strict 
orthodoxy  (Nuz/idty  I 1 5,  Fr.  1 1 3).  Ibn  Battuta  also 
states  that  they  were  distinguished  by  piety,  source 
religion  and  purity  of  manners,  especially  the  women 
{77te  trai'eis  qf  Ibn  Battuta  A.D.  I325-J351y  ir.  H.A.R. 
Gibb,  ii,  Cambridge  1962,  300).  The  Dhahabiyya 
order,  established  in  the  early  1 Ith/I7ch  century  had, 
and  has,  its  centre  in  ^fraz  (see  R.  Gramlich,  Die 
Schiiti^chen  Dmidsch^rdert  PersimSy  in  Abhartdlungm  Jut  die 
Kurtfle  des  Alorgmlandes,  Bd.  xxxvi,  1,  1965,  Bd.  i,  2-4, 
1976,  Bd.  xlv,  2,  1901;  and  see  tarT^).  The  pc^t 
l^aViTr  who  lived  in  Shiraz  under  Shah  Shudja^ 

b,  Mubariz  ai-Dln  Muhammad  (759-86/ 1 357-84  [j.r.]), 
is  buried  ouLside  the  city,  as  also  is  SaMT  who 

flourished  at  the  court  of  the  Atabeg  Abu  Bakr  b. 
Sa^d  (623-59/1226-61). 

In  the  early  centuries,  Shiraz  was  under  caliphal 
govemoT^.  Ai-IfiakhrT  mendons  the  tax  rates  prevail- 
ing in  Shicaz  (157).  He  states  that  the  land  in  the 
bazaars  belonged  to  the  govcniment  {suitdn)  and  pri- 
vate persons  paid  ground  rents  (158).  In  the  middle 
of  the  3rd/9th  century,  Ya'kub  b.  Layth,  the  Sj^flarid 
[//.P.j,  having  seized  Fairs,  made  Shiraz  hLs  capital.  His 
brother  *Amr  b.  I.ayth  [gp],  who  succeeded  him, 
built  a cathedral  mosque  on  the  site  of  which  the 
present  fitas^id-i  ^dmF  stands  [see  fars].  'AJf  b,  Buya 
*Imad  al-Dawla  took  Pars  in  321/933.  He  was 

succeeded  by  his  nephew  'Adud  ai-Dawla  b.  Rukn 
al-Dawla  who  ruled  FSrs  from  338/949  to 


! 

j 

I 


366/977  and  Trak  and  Firs  from  366/977  to  372/983. 

Under  his  rule,  Shiraz  became  an  important  economic 
and  cultural  centre.  The  anonymous  Hud&d  al-^diam 
(writ ten  in  372/982-3)  states  that  ^Iraz  was  a large 
and  flourishing  town  with  two  fire-icmples  (tr.  Minor- 
sky,  126;  see  also  Spuler,  /rarf,  191-2),  'Atjlud  al-Dawla 
built  there  a large  library,  a hospital,  mosques,  gar- 
dens, palaces,  bazaars  and  caravanserais  and  a can- 
tonment for  his  troops  called  Kard  FanS  Khusraw. 

This  became  a small  town  in  which  business  flour- 
ished. It  provided  an  annual  revenue  of  16,000  dindt^. 
According  to  Ibn  al-BalJdiT,  ^iraz  and  Kard  Fana 
Khusraw  together  accounted  for  316,000  (^ndm  out 
of  the  total  revenue  of  Fars  of  over  2,150,000  dinars 
{FdTs-ftdfttay  132,  172).  After  the  death  of  *Adud  al- 
Dawla,  Kard  Fana  K6gsraw  fell  into  decay  and  was 
nothing  but  a hamlet  when  Ibn  al-Balkhf  was  writ- 
ing in  the  first  decade  of  the  6th/ 12th  century,  and 
its  estimated  revenue  {^ibrat)  was  250  dinars,  though 
the  sum  collected  was  not  more  than  120  dEndrs  (Farj- 
ndma,  132-3).  The  hospital  by  this  time  was  also  in 
decay,  but  the  libraiy,  which  had  been  cared  for  by 
the  family  of  tlie  kadi  ai’kudat  of  Fars,  was  sdll  in 
good  condition  {ibidr,  133-4). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Biiyid  period,  there  was 
much  disorder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  l^hlr^z. 

Sam^m  al-Dawla  Ba  Kalidjar,  fearing  attacks,  built 
a strong  wall  round  the  city  (Ibn  al-Balldil,  133). 
According  to  al-Mukaddasf,  the  city  had  eight  gates 
(430),  diough  some  authorities  mendon  eleven.  The 
accounts  of  Pars  during  the  early  years  of  Saldjuk 
rule  arc  somewhat  confused.  In  439/1047-8  Abu 
Kalidjar  b.  Sultan  al-Dawla  made  peace  with  Togbril 
Beg  (Ibn  aUAthir,  ed.  Beirut,  Lx,  536)  and  governed 
^Iraz  on  his  behalf.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Fulad  Sultan,  who  was  overthrown  in  454/1062  by 
FadJuya,  the  Shabankara  loader,  who  was,  in 

turn,  defeated  in  the  following  year  by  an  army  from 
Kirman  under  Rawurd  [?.i?.].  was  repeatedly 

plundered  during  these  years  {Ibn  al-Balkhl.  133). 

After  the  death  of  Malik  ^ah  (485/1092),  SaldjQk 
control  over  Pars  weakened,  but  various  of  the  SaldiGt 
govemoi^,  in  spite  of  frequent  struggles  between  rival 
amirs  for  control  of  the  province,  appear  to  have 
established  a degree  of  security  and  good  government 
in  ^iraz.  Among  them  were  CawlT  Sakaw,  Karaca, 
Mengii-Bars,  and  Boz-Aba  [see  bCz-abeh].  The  first- 
named  was  assigned  Fars  by  Muhammad  b.  Malik 
5ihah  [q.v.]  in  502/1108-9  or  503/1109-10,  and  he 
went  there  with  ^aghrl,  Muhammad’s  infant  son,  to 
whom  he  was  atabeg  (Ibn  al-Athtr,  x,  517,  Ibn  al- 
Balkhl.  141,  146-7).  Karafa,  who  w'as  atabeg  to  SaJdjQk 
^ah  b,  Mui;^ammad,  built  and  endowed  a matfrara  in 
^Iraz,  which  was  still  one  of  the  great  rmsdrasas  of 
the  city  in  the  8lh/l4th  century  (Zarknb,  ^iTdz-ftdmay 
64-5). 

Mengu-Bars  also  built  a madTOsa  in  ^fr^,  and  dur- 
ing his  government  Abfi  Nasr  I^la  founded  a madrasa 
near  the  Istakltr  Gate,  which  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion when  Zarkub  was  writing  {SblTdz-ttdtnay  65).  After 
the  death  of  Mengii-Bars,  Boz-Aba  took  possession 
of  Fars  in  532/1137-8.  He  was  turned  oiitpby  Kara^-  pnm 
Sunkur,  but  retook  the  province  in  334/1139-40.  He  ' 
died  in  542/1  147.  His  wife  Zahida  Khatviii  is  reputed 
by  ZarkGb  to  have  governed  Shfr^  for  twenty-one 
years  (this  must  have  been  both  during  Boz-Aba's  lifc- 
hme,  when  he  was  presumably  often  ab.seni  from  the 
city  on  campaigns,  and  therealter).  She  built  a mag- 
nificertt  madrma  in  the  city  and  constituted  numerous 
aujkdf  for  it.  Sixty  Jukahd^  received  allowances  daily 
and  many  pious  and  learned  men  dwelt  there.  It  had 
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a high  minaret  but  this,  Zarkub  states,  was  in  ruins 
when  he  was  writing  {Shiran -ndma^  66-7). 

The  Salghurids  established  themselves  in  pos- 

session of  Fars  by  the  middle  of  the  6th/ 12th  cen- 
tury. Under  their  rule,  Shfraz  flourished.  They  and 
their  ministers  made  many  charitable  foundations  in 
the  city.  Sunkur  b.  Mawdud  (d.  558/1162-3),  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  built  the  Sunkuriyya  madrasa 
and  a mosque,  and  a minaret  near  the  latter  and  a 
siJjidya  near  the  former  {ibid.y  72-3).  His  tomb  was  in 
the  Sunkuriyya  mosque,  and  208  years  after  his  death 
the  people  of  Shiraz  were  still  seeking  fulfilment  of 
their  vows  at  it  and  the  diar*!  judge  accepted  oaths 
invoking  the  name  of  his  tomb  73).  ZangT  b. 

MawdQd  (d.  570  or  571/1175-6)  consututed  several 
large  villages  and  pieces  of  land  into  wakf  for  the 
shrine  of  Ibn  Khaftf  {ibid.\  Mustawfi,  Tdri^-i  g^zida^ 
ed.  Husayn  Nawa*i,  Tehran  AHS  1336-9/1958-61, 
504).  He  also  built  a ribdf  in  ShirSz  (Zarkub,  73). 
Amin  al-Din  K&ziruni  (d.  567/1171-2),  the  waztr  of 
Tekele  b.  Zangi,  who  succeeded  Zangf  b.  Mawdud, 
built  a madrasa  close  to  the  'Atik  mosque  and  a ribdi 
{ibid.^  72).  After  a period  of  internecine  strife  during 
which  agriculture  was  ruined  and  famine  and  pesti- 
lence broke  out  (Mustawft,  Guzida,  504-5),  Sa‘d  b. 
Zangf  (591-623/1195-1226)  established  his  suprem- 
acy, and  prosperity  was  restored  in  the  early  years  of 
the  7th/ 13th  century.  According  to  Wa§^,  Sard’s  tax 
administration  was  lenient  {Tdrifs^-i  Was^f,  ed.  M.M. 
Isfahan!,  Bombay  1269/1852-3,  161).  He  built  a waU 
round  the  city,  a splendid  new  and  the  AtabakT 

Bazaar  (Wassaf,  155;  Zarkub,  77).  His  wazjir  ‘Amid 
al-Din  Abu  Na$r  As‘ad  also  built  a madrasa  in  the 
quarter  of  the  I^tayir  Gate  {ibid.^  79).  Sa‘d,  who  had 
extended  his  rule  to  include  Kirman,  made  an  expe- 
dition into  ‘Irak  in  613/1216-17  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Kh^arazmshah  Muhammad.  On  his  return  to 
Shiraz,  his  son  Abu  Bakr,  displeased  with  the  terms 
he  had  made  with  the  Kh^arazmshah.  refused  him 
entry  into  the  city.  In  the  fighting  which  ensued,  Sa*d 
was  wounded,  but  the  people  of  Shiraz  let  him  into 
the  city  by  night.  He  seized  and  imprisoned  Abu 
Bakr.  However,  on  Sa*d’s  death  in  628/1230-1,  Abu 
Bakr  succeeded  him  (Mustawft,  Gu^da,  505). 

The  Mongols  were  meanwhile  advancing  on  Persia, 
and  so  Abu  Bakr  sent  his  nephew  Tahamtam  to 
Ogedey  oflering  submission  and  agreeing  to  pay  trib- 
ute (Wa§§af,  156).  Shiraz  was  thus  spar^  devastation 
by  the  Mongols,  though  Mongol  sl^ihnas  came  to  Shiraz 
and  lived  outside  the  city  {ibid.^  157).  However,  the 
favourable  tax  situation  which  had  prevailed  under 
Sa‘d  b.  Zangf  did  not  continue.  The  demands  of  the 
Mongol  commanders,  and  the  establishments  of  the 
Mongol  princesses,  together  with  the  needs  of  Abu 
Bakr’s  army  and  administration,  increased.  A new 
settlement,  the  miradtl  settlement,  was  drawn  up  by 
‘Imad  al-Din  Mlrajh^*  the  head  of  AbQ  Bakr*s  dliMn 
al-iri5td\  Under  it,  new  and  higher  taxes  were  imposed 
on  ShirSz.  including  house  taxes  {ddrdt\  fajydrdl  (the 
meaning  of  this  term  is  uncertain;  it  may  have  meant 
in  this  context  water  ia.xes),  imjxists  ufxm  the  import 
of  cloth,  taxes  on  horses,  mules,  camels,  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  tamgha  taxes  on  foodstuffs  apart  from  wheat 
and  barley  (Wassaf,  161-2;  Zarkub,  82).  Despite  higher 
taxation,  Abu  Bakr  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  sources. 
He  made  many  charitable  bequests  (Mustawfi,  Guztda, 
506).  He  built  a hospital  in  ^ir&z  and  a si^ya  at 
the  ‘Atik  mosque  and  constituted  many  awkdf  for  them 
(Zarkub,  85).  Two  of  his  ministers,  Amir  Mukarrab 
al-Din  (d.  665/1266-7)  and  Fakhr  al-Din  Abu  Bakr, 
emulated  him;  the  former  built  a madrasa  in  the  Shi- 


r^  bazaar  and  a ribdt  adjoining  the  ‘Atik  mosque,  a 
ddr  al-hadith  and  hospital  and  a stkdya  by  the  ‘Atik 
mosque  and  constituted  many  awkdf  for  them,  w'hile 
the  latter  built  a (^dmi*,  ddr  al-hadtihy  hospital  and 
sikdya.  The  (^dmi*  was  in  good  repair  when  Zarkub 
was  writing  and  the  Friday  prayers  were  held  in  it 
{Shirdz-ndmay  84). 

On  Abu  Bakr’s  death  in  6.59/1261,  Fars  fell  into 
a state  of  disorder  (Wa^af,  180).  Finally,  Hiilegii  sent 
an  army  to  Shiraz  to  avenge  the  murder  by  Salcljuk 
b.  Salghur  of  two  baskaks  w'hom  Hiilegii 

had  sent  to  Shiraz.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
662/1263-4  {ibid.^  183-9).  The  last  of  the  Salghurids 
was  Abi|b  bt.  Sa‘d  (d.  685/1286-7).  She  was  married 
to  Tash  Mongke,  Hiilegii’s  son,  and  was  given  estates 
in  §bfr^  and  a grant  on  the  taxes  of  the  city  as  her 
marriage  portion  {makr  wa  ihfr  bahd)  (Lambton,  Contin- 
uify  and  change  in  medUval  Persia^  272).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  665/1266,  two  Mongol  officials  were  sent  to 
Shfraz  to  take  what  was  in  the  provincial  treasury 
and  to  collect  the  annual  taxes,  a task  which  they 
were  unable  to  carry  out.  The  next  few  years  were 
troubled  by  much  disorder  (Wassaf,  190-3).  In  680/ 
1281  Abal^  died.  Tegiider  appointed  Ta^  Mongke 
as  governor  of  Shfraz  with  orders  to  dismiss  Bulughan. 
Abaka’s  baskak.  Bulughan  fled,  and  Firs  submitted  to 
Ta§h  Mongke.  When  Ta^h  Mongke  returned  to  the 
Urdu  in  682/1283-4,  his  wife  Abisb  vvas  made  gover- 
nor of  Shfr^  by  Tegiider.  Her  appointment  coin- 
cided with  the  outbreak  of  three  years  of  drought  and 
famine  in  683-5/ 1 284-7,  during  which,  Wa^af  alleges, 
over  100,000  persons  died  {Tdrfkt-i  IVasfdf  209; 
Lambton,  op.  cii.^  272  If.).  After  the  death  of  Abisb 
in  685/1286-7,  disorders  broke  out  in  ShirSz.  Djoci. 
who  was  sent  by  Arghun  to  restore  order,  made  heavy 
e.xactions  on  the  people  (Wa§§af,  225). 

During  the  Ilkbanate,  repeated  demands  for  alleged 
arrears  of  taxation  by  ilcis  [see  elCTJ  and  others  were 
made  on  the  province  of  Firs  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Sbfr^z  was  exempt  from  these 
demands  (Lambton,  Mongol  fiscal  administration  in  Persia^ 
//,  in  Sly  Ixv  [1987],  104-15).  The  situation  was  fur- 
ther worsened  by  natural  disasters.  Spring  rains  failed 
again  in  698/1299;  pestilence  broke  out  and  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  (r«^^6^l^a),  from  which,  Wa§saf  alleges, 
50,000  people  died  in  Sbfr^  and  the  surrounding 
districts  {Tdrikhy  359).  Under  Ghazan  various 

steps  were  taken  to  reform  the  administration  of  the 
province,  but  according  to  Wa??af  these  measures  were 
not  successful  [ibid.y  1 15-22).  Mustawfi  menuons  the 
absence  of  justice  in  ShfrSz  in  his  time  {Mizha,  115). 
He  states  that  the  taxes  of  Shfraz  were  levied  as 
tamgha  and  farmed  for  450,000  dinars  {ibid.y  1 16).  There 
were  500  charitable  foundations  {buk*a)  in  Shfraz.  which 
had  been  made  by  wealthy  people  in  the  past  and 
which  had  innumerable  awkdf  but,  he  continues,  “few 
of  these  reach  their  proper  purjxise:  for  the  most  part 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  devour  them** 
{ibid.y  1 1 5).  He  states  that  the  city  had  9 gates  and 
17  quarters  (114).  Ghazan  made  a ddr  al-si)>dda  in 
Shfriz  (Ra^fd  al-Dfn,  Tdrikh’i  mubdrak-i  ghdzdnXy  ed. 
K London  1940  204)  and  in 

yarligQ  was  issued  for  a high  wall  and  deep  moat  to 
be  made  round  the  city.  Rve  turnons  zor  from  the 
taxes,  presumably  of  Shfr^.  for  that  year  were  allo- 
cated to  this  purpose,  and  when  this  proved  insuffi- 
cient, the  order  was  given  for  the  revenue  for  the 
whole  year  to  be  allocated  (Wa§$af,  385).  Whether 
the  work  was  ever  completed  is  not  stated. 

Kiidii^in,  the  daughter  of  Abigb  Khatun  and  the 
eldest  of  Tasfi  Mdngke’s  many  daughters,  was  given 
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a permanenl  contract  {mu^dta^a-i  abadi]  on  the  taxes 
of  Fars  by  AbQ  Sa‘rd^  the  last  of  the 
7l9/J3I9-20i  Wa55af  praises  her  care  for  the  people. 
He  records  that  she  paid  particular  attemion  to  the 
upkeep  of  I he  buildings  made  by  her  forbears,  includ- 
ing the  *Adudr  madras^i  in  ShfrSz  625).  This 

madrasa  was  built  by  Terken  fyiatun*  the  wife  of  Sa*d 
b,  Abr  Bakr,  and  possibly  named  after  her  son 
Muhammad,  who  had  the  l^ab  "Adud  aUDin,  Wa^af 
states  that  the  revenues  of  ilic  awiaf  of  the 
amounted  to  over  2CX)sOOO'  dTndr&  when  he  was  writ- 
ing (i.e.  in  727/1326)  and  that  Kurddsyin  expended 
them  on  their  proper  purposes  and  increased  them 
{ihid.f  624-5;  kambton,  Condnuify  and  ebange,  275-6). 

During  the  reign  of  Abu  SaTd,  Mahmud  ^ah,  the 
son  of  Muhammad  ^ah  Indju,  who  had  bet;n  sent 
to  pars  by  OldjeytLi  to  administer  the  royal  testates, 
succeeded  in  making  himself  practically  independent 
in  Shiran  and  Pars  [see  Tn^<j].  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Mas^d,  who  surrendered  Shf*“^  to  Husayn, 
grandson  of  Co  ban  [see  fiuSANiusj,  in  746/1339.  He 
was  driven  out  two  years  later  by  his  nephew  Malik 
Ashraf  On  the  latter’s  withdrawaJ  in  744/1342-3,  Abu 
Ishak,  the  youngest  son  of  Mahmud  Shah,  established 
his  rule.  It  wa&  during  his  reign  that  Ibn  Battuta  vis- 
ited ^iraz  for  the  second  time  in  July  1 347.  In  spite 
of  the  extortion  and  financial  disorders  in  Shtraz  under 
the  llkh,aiiate  described  by  Mustawff  and  Was^f,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a revival  under  the  In^uids.  Ibn 
Bat  I u la  states  that  the  revenue  yield  was  high  {Tnmfi!, 
tr,  Gibb,  ii,  1962,  307).  He  speaks  highly  of  the 
bazaars  of  -Shrraz  299).  He  describes  how  Abu 

Ishak  conceived  the  ambition  to  build  a vaulted  palace 
liki;  the  Aywan  Kisra  at  Gtesiphon  and  ordered  the 
inhabitants  of  Shfr^  to  dig  its  foundations.  When  he 
saw  this  edifice,  it  had  reached  about  30  cubits  from 
the  ground  (ibid.,  310).  Among  the  sanctuaries  of  Shf- 
raz,  Ibn  Battuta  mentions  especially  that  of  Alimad  b, 
Musa,  which  was  highly  venerated  by  the 
'I'a^  KJiaiun,  the  mother  of  Abu  Ishak,  built  at  his 
tomb  a large  college  and  hospice,  in  which  food  was 
supplit:d  to  all  comers  and  Kur’an  readers  continu- 
ally recited  the  Kurban  over  the  tomb.  Ibn  Battuta 
states  that  the  Khaiiin  made  a practice  of  going  to 
the  sanctuary  on  the  eve  of  cver^'  Monday,  and  on 
that  night  die  M^fs,  the  doctors  of  the  law^  and  stanf^ 
would  assemble  there.  He  was  told  by  trustworthy 
persons  that  over  1,400  shaTifs  (children  and  adults) 
were  in  receipt  of  stipends  (313).  The  to  mb -mosque 
of  Ahmad  b.  Musa  was  known  locally  as  Shah  Ciragh. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1506  and  again  later,  but  by  then 
the  tnadrei^a  and  hospice  no  longer  existed  (313, 
135  n.).  Ibn  Battuta  also  mendons  the  mausoleum  of 
Ru^bihan  Baftli  (316)  and  the  tomb  of  Zarkub  (317)^ 

In  754/1353  Mubariz  al-Dm  Muhammad  the 
MuzalTarid  [^.e.]  captured  Shfr^z.  Abu  ishak  fled,  but 
was  captured  and  executed  in  758/ 1 357,  TTmur 
invaded  southern  Persia  in  789/1387  and  placed  the 
Mu^affarid  Shah  Yahya  in  control  of  ^Traz,  but  after 
Ttmur’s  withdrawal  ^ah  Mansur  wrested  Shiraz 
from  him.  In  795/1393  ^ah  Mansur  was  killed  in 
an  encounter  with  Tlrnund  forces  outside  Shfraz. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a cultural  revival  under 
the  Ttmurids.  Iskandar  b.  ^IJmar  Shaykh  (r.  812-17/ 
1409-14),  made  a number  of  new  buildings  f J.  Aubin, 
Lf  mic^tat  timouride  d CAirac,  in  SI,  viii  [1957]  75-6), 
and  during  his  government  and  that  of  Ibrahim  b. 
^Ihruyi  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Pars 

in  817/1414,  a new  style  of  painting  flourished  in 
^iraz  (H.R,  Rocmer,  Perskn  au/dtm  IVeg  in  der  jVmzdt, 
Beirut  1989,  172;  B.  Gray,  in  Comb.  hisi.  a/  Iran,  vi, 


Timurid  and  Safaifid  pmadiy  ed.  P.  Jackson  and  L.  Lock- 
hart, Cambridge  1986,  849). 

The  later  Tlmurids  disputed  possession  of  Farg  with 
the  Kara  Koyunln  [ftrj  and  the  Ak  Koyunlu  [^.u.]. 

During  the  reign  of  Uzun  Hasan  [f.i^J,  who  eventu- 
ally defeated  Dfahan^ah,  the  last  of  the  Kara  Koyunlu 
in  872/1467,  and  the  'Dm Grid  Abu  Sa*fd  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Shfraz  once  more  became  a thriving  city, 

Josafa  Barbaro,  the  Venetian,  whose  travels  spanned 
the  years  1436-51,  states  that  Shfraz  was  a great  city, 
full  of  people  and  merchants,  with  a population  of 
200,000,  and  that  it  had  a prosperous  transit  trade. 

Large  quandes  of  jewels,  silks  and  spices  were  to  be 
found  there.  The  city  had  high  mud  walls,  deep  ditches 
and  a number  of  excellent  mosques  and  good  houses. 

Security  prevailed  in  the  city  {Tratfeb  to  Tana  and  /Vr.tia 
by  Barbaro  and  Amdrogia  Conlarini,  I.^ndon  1873, 

74).  Ludovico  di  Varthema  (who  set  out  for  the  east 
in  1502)  also  states  that  large  quantides  of  jewels 
were  be  found  in  Shfraz  (Traucilr.,.  A.D,  1503-130$^ 
tr,  JAV.  Jones  and  ed.  G.P.  Badger,  London  1863, 
p.  iii). 

In  909/1503  Shfraz  fell  to  the  Safawids  (K.  Rohr- 
born,  Prouinz^n  und  ^itzalgewait  Fersims  m 16,  tmd  17, 
Jrdirhimdnrt,^  Berlin  1966,  10).  Under  the  early  Safaw- 
ids,  Shfraz  was  ruled  by  Ohu  ’l-Kadr  governors. 
However,  ‘Abba.s  1 appointed  the  hdlar  aktm  Allah wi rdf 
I^In  (d.  1022/1613)  governor  in  1004/1595-6.  He 
was  succeeded  by  hb  son  Imam  Kuli  Khan.  Under 
their  rule  Pars  enjoyed  a considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, and  ^fraz  prospered.  AJIahwirdf  Khan 
built  the  Madrasa  for  Mulls  SadrS  who 

returned  to  Shfraz  and  taught  there  during  the  last 
thirty  years  or  so  of  his  life  (Iskandar  Beg  and 
Muhammad  Yusuf,  ^ayt-i  Tdrxidk-i  ^AUarmrd-yi 
ed.  Suhayl  M^ansarf,  Tehran  AHS  1317/1938,  299). 

Imam  Kulf  Khan  built  a palace  in  the  mayddn  and 
walls  round  the  city  and  planted  cypress  trees  on  both 
sides  of  the  Isfahan  road  in  imitation  of  the  Cahar 
Bagh  of  Isfahan  (Lockhart,  Fi^sian  rihcj,  London  I960, 

46).  He  entertained  the  English  envoy  Sir  Dodmore 
Colton  at  ^frlz  in  1628.  He  was  suspected  by  Shah 
(1038-52/1629-42)  of  harbouring  rebellious  in- 
tentions, and  was  murdered  on  the  latter’^s  orders  in 
1042/1632.  'Phe  administration  of  §hf^^  was  then 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  central  dtiLdn  under 
a MuTn  al-DFn  Muhammad  (Iskandar  Beg  and 

Muhammad  Yusuf,  op.  cii.,  295;  Rohrborn  37,  55). 

Many  European  travellers  passed  through  ^fraz, 
which  was  on  the  direct  line  of  communications 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Isfahan,  the  $afawid  capi- 
tal, and  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  city.  Among 
them  were  Della  Valle  (1612-21),  Thomas  Herbert 
(1628),  Tavernier  (1632-68),  rhivenot  (1663),  Chardin 
(1666-9,  1672-7),  Fryer  (1676-8),  Kaempfer  (1663),  and 
Cornelius  de  Bruin  (1702-4).  When  Herbert  passed 
through  the  city,  part  of  the  old  walls  were  sttll  stand- 
ing, but  they  bad  disappeared  by  the  time  Tavernier 
and  Chardin  visited  die  city.  In  1617  the  English  East 
India  Company  set  up  a factory  in  ^fraz,  but  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  trade  had  been  much 
reduced  as  a result  of  the  rivalry  of  the  Dutch  East  If.COm 
India  Company.  A Carmelite  house  w'as  established 
in  Shfr^  in  1623.  It  was  temporarily  dosed  in  1631 
and  reopened  in  1634  {A  chronirk  the  Cam^litf^  in 
Persia^  London  1939,  i,  322,  ii,  1056-7). 

In  1630  and  1668  the  city  was  partially  destroyed 
by  floods,  which  on  the  latter  occasion  were  followed 
by  pestilence,  but  when  Fryer  visited  Shfraz  in  1676 
the  town  had  largely  recovered  (Lockhart,  op,  cii.,,  47). 

Several  European  visitors  to  Shfraz  mendon  ceramic 
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manufactures  in  the  llth/17th  century.  Some  wine 
was  exported  to  Portugal.  It  was  made  mainly  by 
Jews,  of  whom  there  vwre  some  600  families  in  Shfraz 
according  to  'I'avemier  (Poyagfs  en  Perse^  repr.  Geneva 
1970,  309-10). 

After  the  fall  of  the  ^afawids  in  1722,  ShfrSz  suf- 
fered in  the  fighting  between  the  Qbalzay  Afghans 
[see  saiALZAv]  and  Nadir  Kulr  (later  Nadir  Sh^ 

In  1723  an  Afghan  force  marched  on  Shiraz.  The 
governor  refused  to  yield.  I’he  city  held  out  for  nine 
months  before  famine  compelled  its  defenders  to  sur- 
render in  1136/1723.  Nearly  100,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  during  the  siege  (Muhammad  Shfrazi. 
Ruz-ndma^  ed.  ‘Abbas  Ild>al,  Tehran  AHS  1325/1946, 
3;  Hasan  b.  Hasan  Fasa’i,  Fdrs-ndma-yi  ndfiri^  lith. 
Tehran  1313/1895-6,  i,  161.  See  also  Lockhart,  The 
fall  of  the  Safavt  dynasty  and  the  Afghan  occupation  of  Persia^ 
Cambridge  1958,  203).  In  1729  Nadir,  who  had  dri- 
ven the  Afghans  out  of  Isfahan,  defeated  an  Afghan 
force  near  Shiraz,  which  then  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
gave  orders  for  the  city  to  be  restored,  part  of  the 
city  and  practically  all  of  the  gardens  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  final  struggle  with  the 
Afghans.  He  contributed  1,500  tumdns  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Ciragh  mosque  (Lockhart,  Mtdir  Shah, 

London  1938,  46).  In  1733-4  Muhammad  I^ian  Balu£ 
rebelled  in  Fans,  declaring  in  favour  of  the  Safawid 
pretender  T^hmasp.  He  was  defeated  by  Nadir  and 
escaped  to  Shfraz  and  thence  to  ^ys  Island  {ibid., 
72-8).  Nadir  reoccupied  Shiraz  and  appointed  Mirza 
Taki  I^an  ShirazF  b.  Hadj^i  Muhammad,  mustawji 
of  Shiraz,  as  deputy  governor  of  Fars.  His  family  h^ 
held  in  their  possession  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion the  office  of  mirdb  of  Kumi^a  and  Shiraz  {ibid., 
80,  and  sec  Fasa*i,  Fdrs-ndma-i  ndfirf,  ii,  74-5).  In 
January  1744  Taki  ICian  rebelled.  A force  sent  by 
Nadir  laid  siege  to  Shiraz,  which  fell  after  four  months. 
The  city  was  then  sacked  and  many  of  the  popula- 
tion put  to  the  sword.  Two  towers  of  human  heads 
were  erected  and  the  gardens  round  the  town  dev- 
astated. Plague  broke  out  after  the  siege  and  allegedly 
carried  off  1400  p)cople  (Lockhart,  op.  cit.,  241-2). 

Nadir  Sh^h  died  in  1747.  Between  his  death  and 
the  rise  of  Karim  Khan  Zand  Shiraz  was  repeat- 

edly plundered  by  the  conten^ng  parties.  By  1 1 79/ 
1765  Karim  Khan  had  emerged  as  the  undbputcd 
ruler  of  Persia  apart  from  Khurasan  (see  J.R.  Perry, 
Karim  Khan  ^and,  Chicago  1979;  and  kA^ar).  In 
1180/1766-7  he  made  Shiraz  his  capital,  which  thus 
became  the  capital  not  simply  of  a province  but  of 
the  kingdom,  a position  which  it  had  not  held  since 
the  death  of  *A^ud  al-Dawla.  Under  Karim  Khan*s 
rule,  security,  by  all  accounts,  prevailed  in  Shir^. 
The  city  was  repopulated  and  prosperity  returned. 
Commerce  and  foreign  trade  were  encouraged  {A  chron- 
icle of  the  Carmelites,  i,  665).  Customs  dues  were  paid 
on  all  goods  coming  into  the  city  (Francklin,  Observations 
made  on  a tour  from  Bernal  to  Persia  in  the  years  1786-7, 
London  1790,  148-9).  Provisions  were  cheap  and  their 
price  regulated  by  the  ddrugha  [^.v.]  {ibid.,  146).  Glass 
was  made  in  Shiraz  and  great  quantities  e.xponed 
to  other  parts  of  Persia  {ibid.,  147-8).  Wine  was  also 
made,  chiefly  by  Jews  and  Armenians,  and  exported 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  Indian  market  {ibid.,  143). 

Prospierity  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  famine 
which  affected  southern  Persia  in  1775  (Perry,  op.  cit., 
241),  and  after  Karim  Khin’s  death  decay  set  in 
(Francklin,  147).  According  to  Muhammad  H^im 
Rustam  al-Hukama*,  the  price  of  wheat  bread  in 
Shiraz  rose  during  the  famine  to  250  dindrs  per  Tabriz 
man.  The  state  granaries  were  not  opened  in  Shiraz 


because  it  was  thought  wise  to  keep  the  stores  for 
the  army,  but  grain  was  brought  to  ShlrSz  from  diudni 
granaries  elsewhere.  Although  the  cost  of  this  is  alleged 
by  Rustam  al-HukamS’  to  have  worked  out  at  1,400 
cbndrs  per  'Fabriz  man,  Karim  ordered  the  wheat  to 
be  sold  for  200  dindrs  per  'fabriz  man  and  barley  for 
100  dindrs.  All  livestock  were  sent  to  Ray,  Kazwfn 
and  AdharbaydjSn  because  of  lack  of  fodder  {Rustam 
al-tawdrifih,  cd.  Muhammad  Mushiri,  'fchran  AHS 
1348/1969,  421-2). 

Karim  Khan  undertook  a massive  building  pro- 
gramme in  his  capital,  to  take  part  in  which  craftsmen 
and  workmen  came  from  all  over  Persia  {ibid.,  414). 
He  built  a new  wall  and  a dry  ditch  round  the  city. 
William  Francklin,  who  was  in  ShirSz  in  1786-7, 
shortly  after  Karim  Kh5n’s  death,  states  that  the  wall 
was  25  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  thick  with  round  towers 
at  a distance  of  80  paces  from  each  other  and  that 
there  were  six  gates  {op.  cit.,  52-3).  According  to  Rustam 
al-Hukama*,  12,000  labourers  were  employed  in  dig- 
ging the  ditch  {op.  cit.,  420).  Karim  Kh^n  also  built, 
or  repaired,  the  fortress  {kcU*ci)  of  the  city  and  built 
a citadel  (mg),  in  which  his  successor  DjaTar  Kh5n 
resided  (Francklin,  54-5;  Fasa’i,  i,  216),  a dJivdn-hhdna, 
artillery  park  {tup-bhdnd)  and  a magnificent  brick-built 
covered  bazaar,  known  as  the  Wakil  Bazaar,  the 
shops  of  which  were  rented  to  merchants  by  the  KhAn 
at  a monthly  rent  (Francklin,  56-9).  The  foundations 
for  a splendid  mosque  and  associated  buildings  were 
laid  but  not  finished  before  Karim  KfiAn  died  {ibid., 
64-4).  Karim  Khan  sdso  built  several  thousand  houses 
for  the  Lurs  and  Laks  who  belonged  to  his  army 
(Fasa%  i,  216).  The  city  had  eleven  quarters,  five  of 
which  were  Haydari  quarters  and  five  Ni‘mati  {ibid., 
ii,  47).  The  eleventh  quarter  was  inhabited  by  the 
Jews,  who  had  grown  in  number.  The  Armenians, 
who  were  mainly  engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  had  also 
increased  in  number  (Perry,  240). 

On  the  death  of  Karim  Kh^>  Aka  Muhammad 
Khan  Ka^ar  {q.v.'\,  who  had  been  held  hostage  in 
Shiraz,  escaped.  In  1204/1789-90  he  made  an  expe- 
dition to  the  south.  Lu{f  ‘Ali  Kh^r^  Zand  who 

had  succeeded  DjaTar  Khan  in  1203/1789,  fled  to 
Shiraz,  where  he  was  besieged.  After  three  months, 
Aka  Muhammad  Khan  raised  the  siege,  his  attention 
being  required  to  deal  with  disorders  by  the  Yamut 
and  Goklan  Turkmens.  In  1205/1791  Lutf ‘Ali  Khan 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  recover  Isfahan,  leaving 
Ha^dji  Ibrahim,  the  kaldntar,  in  charge  of  Shiraz. 
During  Lujf  ‘All  Kban’s  absence,  HajJj^iji  Ibrahim 
seized  the  city  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Aka 
Muhammad  Kfian  to  surrender  the  city  to  him. 

Tlie  government  of  Fars  under  the  Ka^b^i^*  as  that 
of  other  major  provinces,  was  for  much  of  the  time 
in  the  hands  of  Ka^jar  princes.  §liiraz  remained  the 
provincial  capital,  but  the  governors  were  frequently 
absent  on  military  expieditions  or  visits  to  the  court. 
The  administration  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
waters  of  Fars  (sec  appendix  in  H.  Busse,  History  of  Per- 
sia under  Qcqar  rule  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Hasan-e 
Fasd*Vs  Fdrsndma-ye  Ndserl,  New  York  1972,  422-5  for 
a list  of  governors  and  ivaz^rs  of  the  province  of 
under  the  Ka^jars).  The  distance  from  Tehran  made 
control  by  the  central  government  precarious  and 
intermittent.  In  Djumada  II  1209/December  1794- 
Januar>'  1795,  Fath  ‘Ali  Mirza  (Baba  Khan)  [see  path 
‘alT  Si^]  '^as  appointed  governor  of  Fars,  Kirman 
and  Yazd  by  Aka  Muhammad  Kb5.n.  He  proceeded 
to  Shiraz.  On  the  murder  of  Aka  Muhammad  Khan 
in  1797,  he  returned  to  Tehran.  Having  established 
himself  as  shah,  he  appointed  his  brother  Husayn 
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Kulf  MFrza  gnvcmor  fif  The  latter  arrived  in 

Shfraz  in  RabT.  1 1212/Septciriber  1797.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (JiSti^ebellfedJI^t  submitted  almost  imme- 
diately, 1 he  govemot^hip  of  Pars  was  then  conferred 
upon  Muhammad  "^Alf  KJaan  l^^jar  Koyutilu,  He 
was  succeeded  in  1214/1709  by  Fath  'Aif  Stiah’s  son 
Husayn  *^Alr  Mfraa  Faritian-Faima^  who  was  accom- 
panied to  FErs  by  800  riflemen  {tufungns)  from  Nur 
in  Mazandaran.  They  were  joined  two  years  later  by 
their  families  and  took  up  residence  in  the  Murdistan 
district  of  Shiraz  (which  had  been  inhabited  by  Laks 
in  the  time  of  Karim  Khan  and  then  destroyed  by 
Aka  Muhammad  Khanh  rhey  were  unpopular  and 
committed  many  disorders^  and  in  1244/1828-9  were 
ordered  to  return  to  'I’ehran  (Fasa^I,  ii^  53). 

Scott  Waring,  who  was  in  Shiraz  in  1802,  states 
that  at  least  a fourth  part  of  the  city  was  in  mins  {A 
louT  to  Shefraz  fy  the  route  of  Kazroon  and  Ferfozabad, 
London  1807,  33);  Sir  William  Core  Ouseley,  who 
pufised  through  the  city  in  1811  on  his  way  to  Tehran, 
also  notes  its  apparent  decay  (Traveh  in  mrious  eoun- 
tries  qf  the  East^  more  parheuiarly  Persiei^  etc.,  London 
1819,  ii,  17),  James  Morier  estimated,  with  reserva- 
tion, the  populadon  of  Shiraz  in  1810  to  have  been 
not  more  than  1 9,000  M seeond  jmm^'  through  Persia. 
Armenia  and  Asm  Minor  to  Constantinople,  between  the  years 
J 8/0  and  18/6,  London  1818,  110-11). 

Husayn  ^All  Mlrza^s  governorship  of  Pars,  and  the 
19th  century  in  general,  were  marked  by  natural  dis- 
asters, the  spread  of  family  and  tribal  rivalries  and 
financial  maladministration.  Pestilence  {waba)  broke 
out  in  1237/1822,  and  Fasa'T  alleges  that,  in  the 
space  of  five  or  six  days,  6,000  people  died  in  Shfraz 
(i^  368).  Outbreaks  of  cholera  were  frequent.  In  1247/ 
1830-1  Shiraz  suffered  famine  as  a result  of  locusts, 
which  ravaged  southern  Pei^ia,  and  plague 
(Ahmad  Seyf,  /ra«  and  the  ^eat  plague  of  !830-i,  in  SI, 
Ixix  [1989],  151-63).  Severe  famine  again  set  in  1860 
and  continued  until  187  J -2  (see  C.J,  Wills,  In  the  land 
qf  the  Hon  and  the  Sun,  m Modem  Persia,  London  1893, 
251-5)*  On  this  occasion,  Muhammad  Kasim  Khan, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  Pars  in  1288/1871, 
prepared  a number  of  workhouses  i^gad&hkdnd)  in 
Shiraz,  each  with  a capacity  of  50-60  persons.  He 
undertook  responsibility  for  six  of  these  himself  and 
made  several  otliiers  tire  responsibility  of  the  great 
men  of  ShTrSz  (FasaX  L 331), 

Farhad  Mirza  Muhamid  al-Dawla,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  F^rs  for  the  second  time  in  1293/1876, 
made  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  building  trade  in 
Shiraz.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  brickmak- 
ers,  stucco  workers  and  cement  workers  were  assem- 
bled, and  the  number  of  bricks,  their  cost  and  the 
amount  of  cement  needed,  and  the  due  of  the  mas- 
ter bricklayer  {pLstad\  w'ere  fixed  (Fasa*I,  i,  33).  In 
1299/1881-2,  on  the  orders  of  Fatfi  'All  S5hib  Dlwan, 
wazJtr  of  F3i's,  the  streets  of  the  city  were  stone-paved, 
iind  on  the  orders  of  Kawam  aUMulk  a brick  roof 
w'as  made  for  the  coppersmiths’  bazaar  and  the  shops 
from  the  Isfahan  gate  to  the  Wakll  Bazaar. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Kadjar  period,  HadjdjI 
Ibrahim  had  become  the  leading  man  of  Shiraz.  He 
became  Aka  Muhammad  Khan^s  first  minister.  When 
he  was  seized  and  put  to  death  with  many  of  his 
lamily  by  Fatlj  ‘AH  Shah  in  1215/1801,  the  family 
suffered  a temporary  setback.  However,  in  1226/181  I- 
12,  his  son  Mfrza  Wl  Akbar  was  made  hildntar  [^.fj 
of  Fans  and  in  1245/1829-30  given  the  ktkab  Raw^ 
al-Mulk.  He  and  his  descendants,  who  became  the 
leaders  of  the  l^amsa  tribal  federation,  played  a 
major  role  in  provincial  and  city  politics,  3 heir  main 


rivals  were  the  ilb^s  and  chiefs  of  the  Ka^a^I  tribe 
[see  ^eh^y].  The  ^uiatna^  also  played  an  important 
part  in  city  polidcs. 

Morier  mentions  that  there  was  great  discontent  in 
§hlraz  in  fa,  IBM  over  the  price  of  bread,  which 
had  risen  because  of  the  cornering  of  grain  by  an 
odkial  believed  to  have  been  acting  together  with  the 
prince  governor’s  mother.  'Fhe  populous  had  recourse 
to  the  Shaykh  al -Islam  and  expressed  ihcir  grievances 
in  a tumultuous  way.  The  price  of  bread  was  low- 
ered for  a few  days  and  the  bakers  were  publicly 
bastinadoed  {Second  journey,  102-3). 

A variety  of  tolls  and  dues  was  levied  in  the  city 
by  different  olTicials.  Scott  Waring  states  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  citadel  (Anf/uia/)  levied  a toll  on  every 
beast  of  burden  which  entered  the  city  carrying  a 
load  {fjp^  cit,  80).  Binning,  who  was  in  ^Iraz  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  states  that  each  craft  and  trade 
paid  a lump  sum  in  taxation  to  the  government,  which 
sum  was  apportioned  among  the  members  of  the 
craft  by  mutual  agreement  (d  journal  of  two  years^  travel 
in  Pmia,  Ceylon,  ete^,  [jondon  1857,  i,  278-9).  He  also 
gives  a list  of  prices  of  commodities  in  Shfraz 
CO,  1857  {ibid.,  328-9).  Consul  Abbott,  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  states  that  the  bazaars  of 
ShirSz  contained  about  1 ,200  shops.  A few  articles  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  guns,  swords,  daggers  and  knives, 
and  Uiutam  work  were  produced  (Cities  and  trade.  Consul 
Abbott  on  the  economy  and  society  of  ban,  / 847 -1 866,  cd. 

A*  Amanut,  London  1983,  BBj 

Irregularity  in  the  collection  of  the  provincial  taxes 
gave  rise  to  frequent  disputes  with  the  central  gov- 
ernment. In  1244/1828-9  Fath  ‘AH  came  to  Shiraz 
to  look  into  the  question  of  arrears.  He  accepted 
200,090  turndn%  from  Husayn  ‘AH  Mirza  in  settlement. 

In  1247/1831-2  a remission  of  taxes  was  given  on 
account  of  ravages  by  locusts  and  plague*  Failure  to 
remit  the  provincial  taxes,  however,  continued  and  in 
18.34  Fath  ‘All  again  set  out  for  ShlrSz  to  collect 
arrears.  He  fell  ill  in  Isfahan  and  died  there  on  23 
October  18*34.  Hxisayn  ‘.AH  Mirza  thereupon  read  the 
k/ititbo  in  his  <jwti  name  in  Shiraz  and  marched  on 
Isfahan.  His  forces  were  defeated  near  Kumisha.  Riot- 
ing broke  out  in  §hrraz.  Husayn  ‘AH  Mirza  surren- 
dered and  later  died,  Muhammad  Shah  meanwhile 
appointed  his  brother  Flruz  Mirza  governor  of  Fars. 

During  the  19th  century,  them  w^cre  frequent  out- 
breaks of  disorder  in  Shiraz*  An  insurrection,  pro- 
voked in  part  by  ilie  conduct  of  the  Adharbaydjanl 
'I’urkish  soldiers  in  ^Iraz  and  fomented  by  Shaykh 
Abu  Turab,  look  place  in  1254-*')/ 1839  and  led  to 
the  dismissal  of  Firaydun  Mirza  Farman-Farma,  w^ho 
had  been  appointed  governor  in  1252/1836  (FasaX 
i,  296*  See  also  Great  Britain.  Public  Record  Office. 

F.O.  60:  74.  Sheil  to  Palmerson,  no.  42,  Erzerum, 

24  August  1840  and  enclosures)*  In  1261/1845  Sayyid 
‘AH  Muhammad  declared  himself  to  be  the  Bah.  He 
was  arrested  and  expelled  from  the  city  [see  bae]  . 

Consul  Abbott  remarks  on  the  unruly  nature  of  the 
population  of  ^irSz,  and  slates  that  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bahram  Mirza  (1264-6/1848-9)  the  city 
was  often  the  scene  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  He  alsolf.COm 
notes  that  the  Haydarls  and  Ni* mails  indulged  in  fre- 
quent factional  strife  (Cities  and  tmde:  Consul  Abbot  ort 
the  economy  and  soeiefy  of  /ran  1 847  / 866,  88,  175-6;  see 
also  Binning,  op.  cit.,  i,  273  if.).  In  1853  there  were 
reports  that  the  venality  and  oppression  of'  the  local 
authorities  were  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  shah  and  his  government  (F.O.  6U:  180. 
Thompson  to  Clarendon,  no*  63,  Camp  nr.  Tehran, 

13  July  1853)*  Communications  with  the  capital  were 
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improved  when  the  lndo-£uro|>ean  telegraph  line  from 
I'ehran  to  Bushire,  which  passed  through  be- 

came operadonaJ,  ifipMarch  1865  (VV.K.  Dickson,  The 
life  of  Major’-Gtneral  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smithy  London 
1901,  225). 

^ill  aJ-Sultan,  who  had  been  made  governor  of 
Isfahan  in  1874,  was  given  the  government  of 
in  1881  also,  and  until  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
governments  except  Isfah^  in  1887,  most  of  south- 
ern Persia,  including  Pars,  was  virtually  independent 
of  the  central  government.  He  continued  to  have  his 
scat  in  4fah^  and  governed  FSrs  and  ShFrSz  through 
subordinate  officials.  According  to  the  census  made 
in  1301/1883-4,  there  were  6,327  houses  in  Shiraz, 
and  the  p>opulation  of  the  eleven  quarters  numbered 
25,284  men  and  boys  and  28,323  women  and  girls 
(Fasa^,  ii,  22-3).  In  1891,  at  the  lime  of  the  Tobacco 
Regie,  there  was  violent  opposition  to  the  Regie  in 
Shiraz  (see  Lambton,  The  Tobacco  R^,  a prelude  to  rev- 
olution^ in  57,  xxii  [1965],  127,  131-2,  also  in  cadem, 
Qajdr  Persia^  London  1987,  230-1,  234). 

The  movement  for  constitutional  reform  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  spread  to  Shiraz  as  to 
many  other  cities,  though  did  not  become  one 

of  the  major  centres  of  the  movement.  There  were 
disturbances  there  in  1906  and  riots  in  March  1907. 
Much  of  Pars  was  in  a state  of  turmoil,  and  during 
the  First  World  War  disorders  continued.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Swedish  gendarmerie  were  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Central  Powers;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1915  the  Kasbl^^f  and  mutinous  gendarmerie  seized 
the  British  consulate,  the  offices  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Persia  (which  had  been  opened  in  May  1891)  and 
the  lndo-Europ>ean  Telegraph  Company  in  ShlrSz. 
and  took  members  of  the  British  community^  prisoner 
(Sykes,  A history  of  Persia^ ^ London  1969,  ii,  445-7, 
C.  Skrine,  World  War  in  Iran,  London  1962,  pp.  xx- 
xxi).  In  1916  and  1917  order  was  to  some  extent 
restored  in  FSirs,  and  the  Southern  Persian  Rifles  were 
formed  and  officially  recognised  by  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment in  March  1917  (Sykes,  ii,  476).  By  May  1918 
the  situation  had  again  deteriorated,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  the  Ka^kli*Is  invested  ShlrSz  but 
were  defeated  in  October  {ibid.,  ii,  499  ffi).  In  the 
influenza  epidemic  of  1918  10,000  persons  in  Shiraz 
lost  their  lives  {ibid.,  ii,  515).  In  die  1920s  the  tribal 
areas  in  Pars  were  in  a stale  of  turmoil  until  Rid^ 
Shah  reduced  them.  During  his  reign  Shiraz 

did  not  have  a major  share  in  the  industrial  devel- 
opments which  took  place  in  some  parts  of  Iran,  but 
in  the  years  after  the  Second  World  War  there  was 
considerable  development.  By  1961-2  the  population 
of  the  city  of  Shiraz  had  risen  to  129,023  {Farhang-i 
4iug}ir&fiy<i'l-i  Irdn,  ed.  Husayn  ‘All  Razmara,  Tehran 
AHS  1330/1961-2,  vii,‘  148)  and  to  ca.  325,000  by 
1972. 
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SHIRAZl,  the  nisba  of  the  Sultans  of  Kilwa  [q.v.], 
in  frequent  use  by  Africans  and  Europeans  to  per- 
petuate a myth  of  a '"^frazT”  period  of  history  and 
of  “migradon"*^  into  East  Africa. 

The  nkba  is  first  recorded  in  Barros’  translation  of 
a dynastic  history  of  Kjlwa  of  ea.  1506,  and  in  the 
independent  Arabic  Kitdb  al-Sukva  Jt  ahkhar  Kulwa 
1550;  B,L*  Or.  ms.  2666);  and  on  two  seals,  in  a 
treaty  between  the  Sultan  of  RiLwa  and  a French 
slave-trader,  4 November  1776.  Various  Swahili  his- 
tories collected  in  the  I9ih  century  and  after,  on  the 
coast  and  as  far  as  the  Comoro  Islands,  repeat  it. 
These  all  claim  that  the  Kilwa  dynasty  originated 
from  ^Tr^  in  Persia,  albeit  they  situate  Shir^  on 
the  coast.  Members  of  the  family  were  still  using  the 
nisba  in  1958. 

A “Shrr^r""  colonisation  of  East  Africa  has  l>een 
postulated  by  European  archaeologists  and  historians, 
by  Justus  Strandes  (1899),  AC.  Hollis  (1900),  Pearce 
(ea.  1920),  and  elaborated  by  VV.H.  tngrams  (1931). 
It  was  popvilarised  by  L Hollings worth Short  histo^ 
if  the  East  Ajrkan  Coast  (1935),  an  official  school  text- 
book translaied  into  Swahili.  They  claimed  that 
"^Shrrazfs"’  introduced  stone  buildings,  Shrhsm  (albeit 
the  people  are  Sunnis),  manufacture  of  lime  and 
cement,  woodcarving  and  weaving  cotton.  Krumm 
(1940)  went  further  to  claim  that  Swahili  contains 
numerous  Persian  words;  nevertheless,  such  borrow- 
ings can  be  shown  to  have  been  transmitted  through 
Arabic.  One  might  expect  Persian  inscriptions:  only 
two  mention  Persians  in  Mogadishu  among  numer- 
ous Arabic  inscriptions;  a Persian  inscription,  a frag- 
ment only  of  a die,  was  recorded  by  Burton  on  a 
tomb  at  Tongoni,  Tanzania,  but  is  now  lost.  It  has 
also  been  claimed,  in  Zanzibar  in  Pemba  fy.tJ.], 

and  on  the  mainland  coast,  that  the  celebration  of 
Nau  Ruzi  [sec  nawhCz.  2.]  proves  Persian  origin, 
whereas  the  Naw  Ruz  calendar  was  used  by  seamen 
throughout  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  Manda  H,N. 

Chittick  claimed  to  have  excavated  what  was  origi- 
nally a colony  of  the  9th  century  from  Siraf 
Subsequent  excavations  nearby  and  in  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba  by  M*C.  Horton,  while  showing  SfrafT  influ- 
ences in  architecture,  have  produced  no  evidence  for 
any  connccrion  with  Shiraz. 

In  addidon,  certain  institutions  connected  iivith  the 
royal  houses  of  Pale,  Malindi,  Mombasa,  Vumba  and 


KJlwa  have  been  attributed  to  the  ^Irazf.  They 
include  royal  drums  and  trumpets,  and  ceremonial 
chairs.  There  is  nothing  identifiable  in  these  witli 
^Ir^  more  than  a possibly-connected  nisba. 

The  popular  legend  of  a “Shirazf’"  period  wa-s 
widely  believed  by  one  and  all  in  colonial  times.  It 
was  ust:d  in  contradbtinction  to  “African^’  to  demon- 
strate a civilised  historical  past.  This  usage  has  since 
largely  disappeared*  In  Zanzibar,  in  the  1 950s,  and 
in  Pemba,  “"Afro-Shfrazf"  became  the  name  of  a polit- 
ical party  opposed  to  the  ‘UmanI  sultanate  and  to 
colonial  rule.  It  was  successful  in  the  revolution  of 
1964  which  ended  the  "’Umanl  dynasty  [see  al  bO 
saTdJ.  There  were  then  numerous  persons  who 
claimed  "*^rrazl"’  descent,  whereas  in  the  time  of 
Ingrams  (1931)  the  number  had  been  negligible.  On 
the  coast  between  Fundi  Island,  Kenya,  and  Tanga, 
in  Tanzania,  a disdnet  tribe  on  fishermen  and  man- 
grove cutters  emerged  at  an  unknown  time.  Among 
recent  hislorians,  4‘rini Ingham  used  the  term  for  the 
1 3th  to  17th  centuries,  and  Pouwels  for  the  tenth  to 
16th  centuries.  Other  than  legitimately  as  a nisba,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  term  has  any  value  at 
all  or  ever  did. 

Bibliography:  See  those  to  the  arts,  malindi, 

MOMBASA,  KiLWA  and  kawbOz.  2.  J.  de 
V.  Allen,  “Shirazi^^  problem  in  East  AJhean  eomtal 
history,  in  Paideuma,  xxviii  (1982),  has  an  exhaustive 
_ _ (G.S.P.  Frleman-Grlnville) 

SHTRAZI,  the  nisba  of  a family  of  prominent 
Shi'i"  ^ulama^  aedve  in  Persia  and  'Ira|^  over  the 
last  century  and  a half. 

1.  Mfrza  Muhammad  Hasan  b.  Mahmud, 
called  MrrzS-yi  ShTraxT-vi  buzurg  and  al-Mu^addid 
(1230-1312/1815-93). 

Born  in  Sh^i^az,  he  studied  in  l^fahin  and  Nas|j,af, 
and  after  Murtada  AnsSrFs  in  Supph]  death  in 
1281/1864,  became  the  leading  scholar  and  sole 

mar(^a"  al-iahlld  [4.1?.].  He  is  best  known  for  his  oppo- 
si  don  to  the  Tobacco  Regie  in  Persia  (1891)  [see  NA^m 
al-dTn  ^ah],  and  it  seems  that  his  famous  w-as 

in  part  provoked  by  Ujam^l  al-Dln  al-Af|^ani*s 
letters  to  him  against  the  Persian  government's  j>oL 
icy  over  concessions.  Mlrza  Hasan's  intervendon  began 
with  a telegram  to  the  ^ah  in  July  1891  protesting 
against  disrespect  shown  to  another  scholar,  Sayyid 
*AIT  Akbar,  expelled  to  Nadiaf  after  voicing  opposi- 
tion to  the  Regie,  ShlrazT  tried  to  prove  that  the  con- 
cession of  any  monopoly  to  foreigners  wsis  against 
God's  command.  In  December,  a nation-wide  protest 
culminated  in  a boycott  of  tobacco,  with  a /atwd  attrib- 
uted to  ShlrazI  against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form.  He  had  already  shown  hostility  to  the  Ka^ars, 
having  refused  to  receive  the  ^ah  when  he  visited 
the  Holy  Shrinc.'i  in  *^lraiji  in  1870-  Only  in  January 
1892,  when  the  concession  had  perforce  to  be  aban- 
doned, was  the  ban  on  tobacco  lifted  by  Shiraz!. 

He  was  also  important  for  having  organised  the 
teaching  of  Jikh  on  lines  which  have  continued  till 
today,  founding  his  own  school  at  Samarra^  and  mak- 
ing it  a major  centre  of  Shi*!  learning.  He  was  also 
active  there  in  social  and  charitable  activides,i|pcdngi3|-  Qom 
as  a mediator  in  sectarian  conflicts  and  appealing  for 
Islamic  unity  under  the  banner  of  the  Ottomans,  de- 
spite religious  differences.  He  wrote  no  book  of  note, 
but  was  the  teacher  of  the  most  proininent  scholars 
of  the  next  generation,  such  as  Akhund  Khurasani 
(d,  1911),  fervent  supporter  of  the  Constitutional  Move- 
ment of  1905- Id,  and  several  others.  Ho  died  at 
Samarra^. 

Bibliographv:  Hamid  Algar,  Religion  and  state  in 
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1785-1906,  Berkeley  1969^  index,  cap.  210  fT.; 
*Amili,  Aysn  Damascus-Beirui  1935-63, 

xxiii,  264-89  - Beirut  1986,  v,  304-10;  Muhammad 
Hadr  al-Ammi,  ri^al  al-jUcr  wa  ji 

Nadiaf  1384/1964,  262-3;  Muhammad 
Hirz  al-DTrij  al-rt^3i  Jt  ni-^ufaTTm"  ufa 

^i-udabd\  Nadjaf  1384/1964;  Tihranl,  Tabaka t 
al-SM%  I/l,  436-41;  Kaht^a^  Mu^alhytn,  iii,  292-3; 
N.R.  Keddic,  The  Tabasco  Protest  of  1891-92^  London 
1966;  eadcm,  The  ori^ns  if  th^  rdig^us-radkal  oliicaHe 
m /ran,  in  eadem,  Iran.  Reli^n^  polUics  and 
London  1980,  53-65;  A.K.S.  Lambton,  The  Tobacco 
Re^:  prelade  to  rcvoiution,.  in  5/,  xxji  (1965),  1 19-57, 
xxiii  (1965),  71-90;  P.-J.  Luizard,  La  Jhrmation  de 
rfrak  conUmpOToin,  Paris  1991,  index,  esp.  225  IT.; 
M.  Momen,  jln  introduction  lo  S/ti'^i  hiamt  New  Havcn- 
London  1985,  index;  Muhammad  ^arff  RazT, 
Oan^ina-yi  dankhmanddn,  Tehran  1352-4  1974-6, 

V,  427-9;  aTSka^nra  al-iayjfiba.  (Jsrat  al-Skird^L 
Ta^tikki  fkt  aui-{^ihdd,  Beirut  n^d.  [ca.  1983],  14  IT. 

2.  Mirza  aLSayyid  Isma®rl  b.  Sayyid  Radr 
(1258^1305/1842-88). 

Born  in  Shfraz.  he  studied  under  no.  1 above,  his 
cousin  and  brother-in-law,  and  worked  with  him  in 
establishing  the  new  centre  at  xSamarra’;  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  successor  of  Mlrza  Hasan,  but  died 
before  his  teacher.  He  wrote  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
including  poetry. 

Bibliography:  Amlm,  262;  Tihranf,  i/l,  156-6; 
Hirz  ai-Dm,  i,  109;  Razi,  i,  277  fT.,  v,  424-5;  ai- 
Shai^ara  al-ti^ipa^  53. 

3.  Mrrza“^Alr  Agha  (1287*1355/1870-1936). 
Son  of  no.  I,  went,  about  25  years  after  his  father’s 

death,  to  Ka^imayn  and  finally,  to  Nadjaf  After  the 
death  of  Muhammad  Takr  (no.  6),  he  became  mar^a^. 
His  son  Muhammad  Ha^n  is  one  of  the  contempo- 
rary ‘uiamd’  of  Na^ijaf. 

BibliograpAj:  AmlnF,  264;  l;;lirz  al-Din,  ii,  138- 
40;  Razr,  V,  434;  al-M^ara  aHajyiba,  54* 

4.  MahdT  b.  al-Sayyid  Habib  Allah  al- 
HusaynT  (1304-80/1887-1960). 

Related  by  birth  and  by  marriage  to  several  other 
members  of  the  Shlr^T  family,  he  was  boni  and  died 
in  Karbal5^  and  was  educated  tliere  and  at  Samarra* 
and  Kazimayn.  His  elder  sons  Mufiarnmad  (see  below) 
and  Hasan  (no.  7)  played  a leading  role  in  the  Shf*f 
opposition  to  Saddam  Husayn’s  regime,  and  his  two 
younger  sons  $ad]t  and  Mudjtaba  are  active  today 
as  religious  scholars  in  Persia.  After  the  First  World 
War,  he  took  part  in  the  rebellion  against  the  British, 
and  later,  during  *Abd  al- Karim  Kasim’s  [f.i'*]  regime, 
he  was  one  of  the  ^uiamd^  who  attacked  the  Communist 
Party  in  a barrage  ot  fatwds^  declaring  that  the  prayers 
and  fasting  of  Muslims  who  had  embraced  Com- 
munism were  unacceptable  to  God,  that  Muslims  could 
not  buy  meat  from  a Communist  butcher  and  that 
a Communist  son  could  not  inherit  from  a Muslim 
fadier  (cf.  Hanna  Batatu,  The  old  social  classes  md  the 
revoiutiona^  r^vements  of  /raf,  Princeton  1978,  954). 

His  son,  Ayatullah  al-Sayyid  Muhammad  (b.  1347/ 
1928-9,  still  living),  has  been  active  in  as  spir- 

itual leader  of  an.  opposition  group  there,  the  Islamic 
Task  Organisation  {Munatt^mat  al-*Amal  at-hidmiy, 
expelled  from  'IrSk  in  1979,  now  teaching  in  Kum, 
he  is  a prolific  writer,  see  KQrlds  ‘Awwad^  Mu'diam 
ahra/allftn  al-irdkijyln,  Baghdad  1969,  iii,  247-50. 

Bibliography,  AmrnF,  265;  yirz  al-Dfnj  iii,  166; 
RazT,  V,  451;  al-.^addara  ai-ti^[^a^  66  ff,  143;  J*N. 
Wiley,  The  hlamk  movement  of  haqi  Shi'^as,  Boulder, 
Gol.-London  1992,  36-7,  53,  78. 

5.  Mlrza  'Abd  al-Had?  (1305-82/1888-1962). 


Son  of  no*  2,  he  was  brought  up  by  nos.  1 and  3 
after  his  father  had  died  shortly  after  his  birth,  and 
studied  at  Na^iaf  and  SamaiTa\  He  took  pan,  with 
MTrza  Muhammad  Takl  (no.  6)  in  Karbala/  in  the 
ShrT  anti-Erilish  movement,  and  after  its  failure, 
devoted  himself  to  Jikh  and  eventually  announced  his 
readiness  to  be  considered  as  marditf  al-taklid.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  ^I*r  campaign  against  i^5$im  and 
the  *Ir^r  Communist  Party,  and  visits  to  Persia  muU 
nplicd  his  following  there.  After  the  death  of  BurudjirdT 
in  1961,  he  inherited  a considerable  number  of  his 
followers  and  was  already  seen  as  his  successor,  but 
died  shortly  afterw'ards.  His  three  sons,  as  well  as 
sons- in -law,  are  all  religious  scholars  in  Nadjaf, 

Tehran  or  Kum.  His  writings  include  several  fkh  trea- 
tises as  well  as  some  poems  in  both  Arabic  and 
Persian. 

Bibliography:  AmlnT,  265;  Tihr^r,  i/3,  1250-5; 

£/r,  art.  s.v.  (H.  Algar);  tlirz  al-DTn,  h,  77  81; 
Kahb^la,  al-Mustadrak  ^ala  Mu^^am  al-mu^alliftni 
Beirut  1985,  444;  Momen,  248;  RazF,  i,  276,  v, 

432-3,  vii,  271;  ai-li^yiba,  58. 

6.  Muhammad  Takl  b.  Muhibb  ^Ali  tja’iri, 
called  Mirzi-yi  ^FrazF-yi  kueik  and  Za^Fm  al-thawra 
al-5raldyya  ( 1 269- 1338/ 1 853- 1 920). 

Distantly  related  to  nos.  1 and  4,  he  was  born  in 
Shiraz  and  studied  at  Karbala*  and  Samarra^,  where 
he  became  mardik^-  particularly  associated  with 

the  struggle  against  the  British  occupation  of  ''Irak 
[see  "IRAK,  at  voL  111,  1258a]*  In  1914  he  had  issued 
a fatwd  calling  for  ^ihSd  against  the  British,  and  in 
1918  moved  to  Karbala*  and  became  involved  in  set- 
ting up  an  anri-Bricish  secret  society,  the  [^amHyya 
wataniyya  His  fatwd&  of  1919  and  1920  cer- 

tainly precipitated  the  1920  revolt  against  the  British 
Mandate*  One  in  1919  proclaimed  that  '"no  Muslim 
should  elect  or  choose  any  non-Muslim  as  his  ruler”, 
and  its  wide  circulation  made  it  dilTicuU  for  the  occu- 
pying power  to  use  a plebiscite  for  installing  a British 
governor  in  Trilf.  li  enhanced  ^Fr^zT’s  prestige  and 
led  to  his  official  recognition  as  mardia^  al-iaklid  after 
Yazdr*s  death  in  1919*  In  1919  he  endeavoured  to 
mediate  between  and  unite  the  tribes  and  to  appeal 
for  foreign  backing,  writing  to  the  Sharif  Husayn  in 
Mecca  and  the  latieris  son  Amfr  Fay;|al  in  Damascus* 
President  Wilson  of  the  U,S,A.,  whose  "Fourteen 
Points”  had  impressed  tlte  ^T'T  religious  leaders,  wais 
even  contacted  (sec  Luizard,  377  ff).  In  late  1919, 
resistance  to  the  British  was  still  peaceful,  but  the  sit- 
uation deteriorated  after  the  arrest  and  temporary 
exjic  of  six  scholars  and  prominent  citizens.  In  spring 
1920  ShlrazI  tried  to  unify  "^u/ama^j  ssyyids,.  sharfs  and 
tribal  chiefs  for  a gcnt:ral  insurreefionj  and  appealed 
also  lo  Sunnis;  military  conflict  broke  out  in  June, 
continuing  till  the  movement  was  crushed  in  January 
I92L  Karbala*  was  the  centre  for  the  organising  of 
the  revolt  during  ShfrazF’s  lifetime  untU  he  died  in 
August  1920,  after  which  Nadjaf  became  the  rebel- 
lions* s centre* 

Amongst  Muhammad  Takl’s  wridngs  is  a famous 
treatise  on  Jikh,  Hd^^a  "^als  Tmakdsib  (Ti  hranf, 
vi,  218),  and  he  was  the  teacher  of  many  famousir.COm 
scholars. 

Bibliography:  ^Amilf  xliv  (i960),  121-2  - (1986) 
ix,  192;  Amlnl,  263-4;  Tihranl,  i/l,  261-4;  Abdul- 
Hadi  Haiti,  Shkism  and  constitutionalism  in  Iran,  Leiden 
1977,  122  ff;  IJiiz  al-Djn,  U,  215-18;  Kabbala,  Lx, 

133;  Luizard,  index,  esp*  374  ff;  DjaTar  al-§hay|^ 

Blkir  Al  Mahbuba,  Afadi  TAlddfqf  wa^hadiruha , 

Na^af  1955-8,  i,  358-62;  Momen,  index;  Wiley, 

16-7,  122. 
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7.  (Ayatullah)  Hasan  b.  al-Mahdi  al-Husayrvi 
(1354-1400/1935-80). 

As  the  younger  brother  of  Muhammad  b.  al^Mahdr 
(see  no.  4j  at  end)»  he  was  also  an  opponent  of  the 
Ba^th  regime  in  *Irak,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1969 
and  e?d]ed  to  Lebanon  in  the  next  year.  He  was  espe- 
cially active  in  setting  up  mosques  and  institutions 
For  religious  education^  welfare  and  social  affairs^  and 
at  three  of  the  for  religious  education,  in 

Damascus,  Beirut  and  Sierra  Leone,  he  taught  per^ 
sonally  for  a while.  He  likewise  founded  an  Islamic 
publishing  house*  Dar  al-$adik*  to  propagate 
and  wrote  numerous  books  on  religion  and  ethics 
before  he  was  assassinated  in  Beirut  in  May  1980, 
just  after  he  had  denounced  the  execution  in  'Irak  of 
AyatuUali  Ba^r  al-Sadr  and  his  sister. 

Bibli^grapkv^  157  If.;  Wiley* 

46,  53,  55*  78,  80. 

(Roswitha  Baory*  shortened  by  the  editors) 
al-SHIRAZI'  Abu  "l-Husayn  ^Abd  al-Malik  b. 
Mut^AMMAo,  mathematician,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th /1 2th  century.  He  studied  Greek 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  In  his  nme*  there  was 
already  available  a good  Arabic  version  of  the  Conk 
sectwns  (xto^iKOt)  of  Apollonius  of  Perga  by  Hilal  b.  AbT 
al-HimsT  (d.  270/883-4)  and  Xhabit  b,  Kurra  al- 
Ha^anl  (21 1-88/826-901  With  the  help  of  this 

he  prepared  a synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the 
the  Arabic  version  of  which  is  in  Oxford  (Bodl.  913* 
987*  988);  it  was  translated  into  l^tin  by  Ravius  (publ. 
Kiel  1669).  I'here  is  also  attributed  to  him  a com- 
pendious version  of  the  Almc^st  of  Ptolemy* 

from  which  K.utb  al-Dln  al-ShTrlal  (633-711/1236- 
1311  If.f.])  prepared  a Persian  translation  of  the 

I'he  Arabic  versions  of  the  Conk  secimns  of 
Apollonius  are  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  math- 
emadcs  because  the  three  last  of  the  seven  books  of 
this  important  work  only  survive  in  Arabic,  while  the 
eighth  book  of  the  (Ar.  Makhrutp^at)  had  already 

disappeared  from  knowledge  by  the  time  of  U^e  Arab 
translator. 

Bibiiography:  H.  Suter,  ZJir  Mathemaiiker  tmd 
Astronomm  Araher  utiJ  ihre  IVerke,  Leipzig  1900', 
126,  158;  Sezgin*  GAS,  v,  141:  P.  Ver  Eecke,  Ijs 
Conigues  diApoliomus  de  Pergs,  Paris  1959,  p.  xlviit; 
GJ.  I'oomer,  Apollonius’  Conks^  Books  V to  VII, 
Arabk  translation  of  the  lost  Greek  original  in  the  version 
of  the  Banu  Afiija,  New  York  1990,  i,  pp.  xviii*  xxiii- 
xxiv.  _ _ _ (C.  SoHOY-fJ.P,  Hogenoijk]) 

ai.-SHIKAZI.  al-^aykh  al-imam  Abu  IshAk  Ibra- 
him B.  *AlT  b.  Yusuf  al-FtrOzabadr,  eminent  Jurist 
whose  work  constitutes  one  of  the  major  reference 
sources  of  the  Slia.fi*r  school  |see  al-^afi'iy\'a]. 

1.  Biography 

Of  decidedly  humble  origins,  Abu  Ishak  al-ShfrazF 
r‘al-Shavkh  Abu  Ishak"'  in  classical  Islamic  literature) 
was  bom  in  Persia*  at  FTrQzSb^d  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shfraz,  in  393/1003,  Regarding  the  early  years  of  his 
life,  the  biographers  have  nothing  to  say,  Krom 
4 10/1019  to  415/1 024  he  pursued  a legal  educa- 
tion— which  he  had  begun  at  FTruzabad — at  Shfr^ 
and  at  Baipra  as  pupil  of  various  masters  (an 

article  is  devoted  to  each  one  of  them  by  al-ShfraaJ 
himself  in  his  Tahakat  ai-fiikahd\  Beirut  n.d.,  133  and 
140-1).  In  415/1024  he  was  in  Baghdad,  where  he 
attended  classes  given  by  al-Kazwinf  (d.  440/1048, 
cf.  Jdbakdt  al-Jitkahd\  137)*  the  jurist  and  proponent 
of  the  legal  thinking  developed  by  al-BikilUnr 
and  where,  more  significantly,  he  became  the  lead- 
ing disciple  of  the  Kadi  Abu  *U*rayyib  al-Xabarf  (died 
at  one  hundred  yeai^  of  age  in  450/1058  [^,p^])  and 


his  accredited  assistant  {mu^td). 

In  428/1036*  al-ShTrascT’s  long  career  in  teaching 
began:  first  in  various  mas^iiih  of  Baghdad  and  sub- 
sequently, from  459/1066  onward,  in  the  prestigious 
Ni?amiyya  madrasa,  const  me  ted  in  his  honour  by  the 
Saidjukid  minister  Ni^am  al-Mulk  (d.  485/1092 
(an  honour  which  initially  al-ghir^r  had  refused  to 
accept,  possibly  for  political  reasons,  although  this  is 
by  no  means  certain). 

The  biographers  depict  al-Shlr^T  as  endowed  with 
a gentle,  refined  and  affable  personality  and  leading 
a hfe  of  asceticism,  a personality  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him,  in  469/1077*  from  demonstradng  great  firm- 
ness of  character,  doubtless  with  the  aid  of  his  political 
supporters,  against  the  Han  baits  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Skdrif  Abo  I^a'far  (d.  470/1078),  a cousin  of 
the  caliph,  at  the  time  of  the  episode  involving  Abu 
Nasr  al-i<LiishayrT  [the  son  of  Abu  "1-Kasim  al-Ku^ayrt 
[^.17.],  the  renowned  author  of  al-RLtdla 
'rhe  Hanbalts  of  Baghdad  attempted  forcibly  to  pre- 
vent al-Kuib^yfij  passing  through  Baghdad  and  a guest 
of  al-ShlrazT  at  the  Nizamiyya,  from  publicly  mani- 
festing the  Agh^arT  doctrines,  and  violent  riots  ensued. 

At  the  end  of  the  affair*  al-Shirazi  gained  the  upper 
hand  by  means  of  the  restrained  support  of  Niz^m 
al-MuJk  to  whom  he  had  complained,  with  other 
scholars  of  Baghdad,  about  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Hanbalfs. 

The  political  role  played  by  aJ-Shfrazf  is  further 
illustrated  by  a remark  of  al-Subki,  stating  that  his 
intervention  was  decisive  in  the  accession  to  the 
caliphate  of  al-Muktadr  bi-Amr  Allah  [r.  467-87/  1073- 
94)  {um-kdna  oi-^ayM  Abu  Ishak  sabab^"  Jt  kkali- 

faP^:  al-Subkr,  T^akdt  ui-^dji*^a  ai'hibra^  Cairo  n.d. 
iv,  223).  As  a general  rule,  the  ^Sfi'T  biographers 
firmly  insist  on  the  legitimism  of  al-Shfrazf  (wa-huwa 
ishddim  min  Ithadddm  ai-ktoBfa,  aJ-Subkr  writes*  iv,  219), 
doubtless  because  this  legitimism  could  seem  to  be 
compromised  (Hanball  authors  openly  allege  this)  on 
account  of  al-^Tr^r"s  favourable  relations  with  the 
SaJ^uks*  the  real  holders  of  political  power  at  the 
e?cpcnse  of  the  ‘Abb^ids, 

Although  principally  of  sedentary  habits  (according 
to  the  biographers,  he  lacked  the  means  to  make  the 
Pilgrimage)*  towards  the  end  of  his  life  al^hfrazl 
undertook  a highly  successful  jourtiey  to  Khurasan, 
negotiating  on  the  caliph*s  behalf  with  the  Saldjuk 
authorities.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  Shaykh  Abu 
Isb^  to  as^s  hlfi  popularity  among  the  common 
people  and  in  Sufi"  circles,  and  his  influence  with  the 
intellectual  elite.  Ai  Nishapur,  he  was  to  encounter 
his  colleague  Abu  'l-Ma'afl  al-Djuwavnf  (d.  478/1085 
the  other  great  ^hafiT  jurist  of  the  period,  and 
likewise  the  director  of  a rnadrasa  constructed  in  his 
honour  by  Nizam  al-Mulk,  with  whom  he  conducted 
several  sessions  of  judicial  controversy  (the  text  of 
these  dispu0tUfs  vs  preserved  in  aUSubkr,  iv,  252-6). 

In  Baghdad,  al-^Irazf  maintained  cordial  links  with 
numerous  scholars  of  enduring  renown,  such  as  the 
Hanbalr  jurist  Abu  'bWafa*  Ibn  ‘Akil  (d,  513/1119 
and  the  ShafiT  historian  ai-IOia^Fb  al-Baghd^di 
(d.  463/1071  fhe  number  of  his  disciples  andir.Qom 

pupils  was  immense  (the  most  important  are  listed  in 
M.H.  Hitu,  al-Imam  al-ShlrSzt,  Damascus  1980,  136- 
57).  Al-Shirazi  died  on  Wednesday*  24  Djumada  II 
476/November  1083. 

2.  His  work  and  his  thought 

Mostly  extant  and  publislied*  the  work  of  al-SfirrSzI 
extends  to  all  the  legal  disciplines  cultivated  in  the 
5th/ 11th  century,  the  golden  age,  in  part  as  a result 
of  his  efforts,  for  these  sciences.  jAI-Sh irazi  "s  youthful 
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works  all  belotjg  to  the  realm  of  judicial  controversy 
envisaged  from  a point  of  view  which  is  either  prac- 
tical 1616  theoretical  {ai-^odal  and  in 

matters  reladng  to  usul  One  should  not  be 

too  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  the  pedagogy  of 
the  time  accorded  an  essendaJ  role  to  controversy  in 
the  training  of  tyro  jurists  and,  according  to  the  biog- 
raphers, al^Shfrazf  showed  particular  brilliance  in  this 
field  (al-Subkf  relates  that  he  was  “a  lion  of  the  dis- 
putatiii'-.  ghadanfar  ji  These  youthful  texts, 

composed  between  ca.  425/1034  and  ca.  430/1058 
are:  (1)  The  K.  Jt  MasdHl  ji  Hjuru‘  (ms.  copied 

during  the  author’s  lifedme,  in  466/1073,  preserved 
in  Istanbul  under  the  title  the  sec- 

don  of  this  text  devoted  to  transactions  {al-mu^dmoMl 
has  been  the  subject  of  an  unpublished  thesis 
by  aJ-Misrt);  (2)  ai-Alula^fsiias  Ji  H~^adai  (ms.,  ap- 
parently edited  by  Niy^i  but  not  published,  dated 
590/1194,  Istanbul);  (3)  The  K.  ji  V-^Wy/ 

(cd*  Turki,  ^irut  1988)  is  a summary  of  the 

preceding,  possibly  composed  after  450/1058;  (4)  The 
K.  (lost)  is  not  mentioned  by  the  biographers, 

but  aJ-ShfrSzT  refers  to  it  several  times  in  id-Muhihhkdf, 
and  (5)  al-Tdb^a  ji'  (ed.  under  the  tide 

ji  by  Hltfi,  Damascus  1982)  is  the 

first  work  of  mui  ai-jiM  composed  by  al-^IrazT.  It  ap- 
proaches only  the  controversial  aspects  of  this  science. 

The  works  of  al-^TrazT^s  mature  period  testify  to 
a change  in  direcdon:  the  brilliant  controversialist  is 
replaced  by  a genuine  anxious  to  establish 

his  own  doctrine.  It  was  principally  the  works  of  this 
pliase,  and  more  specifically  his  two  treatises  on  prac- 
deal  law  which  were  to  confer  upon  him  the 

presdgious  status  within  the  ^afiT  school  which  he 
sdU  enjoys  today.  These  two  treatises  on  jikh  are:  (1) 
iTte  K.  al-Tanhfh  fi  ’i-Jikk  (Cairo  1929;  French  tr. 
G.-H,  Bousquet,  L£  /iwr  de  rAdmonition^  i-iv,  Algiers 
n.d.),  a summary  composed  between  452/1060  and 
453/1061  which  has  been  the  object  of  more  than 
seventy  commentaries  (see  Hrtu,  op.  a/.,  169-77);  and 
(2)  ai-Muhadiidiiab  (2  vob.  Beirut  n.d*),  written  between 
455/1053  and  469/1076,  which  may  be  considered 
as  al-^rrazl's  crowning  achievement  and  which  has, 
like  the  aforemendoned,  been  the  object  of  a vast 
amount  of  cridcal  apparatus  (including  the 
jt  shark  al-mu/tadhdh^b  of  al-NawawT,  18  vols.  Cairo 
n.d.).  These  two  texts  belong  to  a group  of  five  key 
works  of  reference  of  the  ShafiT  madkkak  (al-Nawawi 
(d.  676/1277  [fl.u,]),  Tahdhib  ai-asmd^  zva  Beirut 

n.d.,  i,  3). 

To  terms  of  legal  theory  titu/  al-Jikh^  the  influence 
of  ShTrazf  was  no  less  important,  principally  on  account 
of  his  summary  al- Luma’’  jt  u^ai  ai-Jtkh  composed 
m.  450/1058  (numerous  editions  since  Cairo  1908; 
critical  ed.  and  French  tr.  E.  Chaumont  forthcoming) 
and  his  own  commentary  on  it  (ed.  by  Turki, 

partially  under  the  title  al-Wusui  iid  mass’" ii  al-mni^ 
Algiers  1979,  and  in  entirety,  S&arh  aldwmfy  2 vols. 
Beirut  1988). 

The  Ind£j£  jurists  {Tabakdt  ai  jikaha’")^  composed  ea. 
452/1060,  is  one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  its  genre 
which  has  been  preserved.  It  is  interesting  in  that  it 
is  also  the  last  which  fulfils  the  original  function  of 
this  literature:  recording  the  toialify  of  jurist-jHa^^YflAwfe, 
irrespective  of  schools,  whose  advice  should  be  sought 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a unanimous  agree- 
ment die  third  source  of ^h)  (see  Tabakdt 

aIjukaJiS%  13).  Subsequently,  the  literature  of  Tabakdt, 
within  each  madhkaby  would  be  confined  to  the  evo- 
cation of  jurists  of  one  and  the  same  allegiance  (a 
sure  sign  of  serious  malfuncdon,  predictable  and  long 


foreseen  by  Mu*tazill  scholars,  in  the  exercise  of  i^ma* 
as  theoredcally  defined). 

Furthermore,  al-Shirazf  is  also  the  presumed  author 
(the  mss.  attribute  them  to  him  formEdly)  of  two  small 
texts  of  ai-dtn:  the  A”.  ai-fjlSm  ild  madhkak  ahi  ai- 
hidik  and  the  ^Akidat  al-salaf  (ed.  M.  Bemand,  La 
Projkssion  de  foi  dAbu  Ishaq  ai-Slrdzi^  TFAO,  Cairo  1987; 
ed.  'A.-M.  Turki  in  respectively  ^arh  ai-hmia\  &p.  rif., 

91-116  (incomplete  text)  and  K.  aLMa*una,  op*  91- 
102).  The  question  of  al-ShrrazI’'s  theologici  opinions 
has  always  posed  problems — was  he  an  A^'ari  or 
closer  to  the  creed  of  the  Hanballs?— among  medi- 
aeval Muslim  writers  as  well  as  his  modern  inter- 
preters; the  quesdon  seems  to  be  resolved,  and  his 
Ash^arism  confirmed,  v^ith  the  appearance  of  these 
two  texts,  if  they  are  authentic  (not  one  of  the  biog- 
raphers mentions  them,  not  even  Ibn  ^AsSkir  (d.  511/ 

1 I 75)  who  was  determined  to  prove  the  A^^arism  of 
al-^lrazl,  see  hadkih  al-mufian,  Beirut  1979;  on 

this  quesdon,  see  Cl.  Gilliot,  Deux  professlaris  de 
in  iS/,  bcviii  [1988],  170-86,  and,  in  response  to  the 
latter,  Chaumont,  Encore  au  s^et  ...,  in  SI„  Ixxiv  [1991], 

168-77). 

Other  minor  texts  are  attributed  to  aJ-Shfrazi, 
including  an  Epistle  on  eihks  {MisSlat  al-Shfrazi  jt  'Um 
al-akhldk,  Cairo  1901;  possibly  the  Advice  to  the  schol- 
ars ijfusk  obi  ai-ilm)  which  is  attributed  to  liim  by  al- 
SubkT,  op.  di.,  215,  and  Ibn  ^Asakir,  op.  ai-Nuks^ 
a list  of  555  points  of  divergence  between  Abu  Hanlfa 
and  al-^^T  (probably  a summary  of  the  K.  jt  mf^d^ii 
ai-kkikLf  ji  TjkrtL  (see  above),  the  Bord.  of  Defndions 
{K.  al-Hudud,  lost)  and  the  Aiutakhhhas  Ji  (ms. 

B.N.,  Paris)  which  is  of  very  dubious  authenticity. 

Fundamentally,  the  legal  thinking  of  al-Shirazf 
expresses  a radical  insistence  on  the  autonomy  of  the 
sphere  of  the  legal  sciences  in  relation  to  theology. 

In  his  treatises  on  usui  at-Jikh  (and  it  has  to  be  assumed 
a priori  that  his  writings  on  Jikh  represent  the  practi- 
cal interpretation  of  its  principles),  ai-^irazT  demon- 
strates unusual  rigour  in  recognising  the  precise  nature 
of  the  revelation  of  the  I..aw  as  legal  discourse  (the 
K.ur*an,  ultimate  expression  of  the  is  in  fact 

a text).  Furthermore,  this  discourse  needs  to  be  envis- 
aged, according  to  the  l^ur^an  itself  (logically,  al- 
^Irazr  invokes  verses  XII,  2,  and  XLI,  44),  as  a 
common  discourse,  in  other  words  one  that  was  imme- 
diately comprehensible  to  Arabic  speakers  at  the  time 
of  the  revelation  (who,  according  to  al-ShTrazT,  had 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  language  and  its  nuances 
but  were  not  bom  to  be  theologians).  Thus  the  science 
of  the  basic  comprehension  of  the  I.^w  borrows  in 
his  writing  the  form  of  a strict  “grammar*’  of  legal 
discourse,  always  attentive  to  the  modes  of  the  “speech 
of  the  Arabs’^  and  consciously  indiiferent  to  the  “think- 
ing of  the  theologians”  who,  according  to  all  indica- 
tions, were  at  this  time  only  too  eager  to  intervene 
in  debates  belonging  to  the  domain  of  tlte  legal  sci- 
ences (on  this  point,  see  G.  Makdisi,  The  juridwai 
theology  ...,  4S/,  [1984],  5-47  and,  in  a different  per- 
spective, Chaumont,  Baqiiidm  in  SI,  Ixxix  [1994], 

79-102). 

Bibliography’.  The  long  article  devoted PQl  1031. CO ITI 
^irazl  by  al-Subkr  in  his  Tabakdt  constitutes  the 
principal  source  of  information  regarding  his  life 
and  work.  The  book  by  M.H.  Hrtu  (alTmdm  ai- 
Shtrdgi*..,  op.  dL),  is  a compilation  of  everything 
which  ancient  literature  has  to  say  about  ai-^TrazI, 
and  a study  of  the  evolution  of  his  legal  doctrine. 
Al-ShlrazT^s  milieu  is  studied  by  Makdist  in  Ibn  Aqll 
et  la  rismgmce  de  ILslem  traditionaiiste  au  XT  sikk, 
Damascus  1965,  but  too  much  credence  is  given 
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here  to  Hanbalr  sources.  AI-ShlrSzT’s  theory  of 
id^tihad  is  tackled  in  Chaumont,  La  thhrie  dassique 
in  Sly  Ixxv  [1992]f  105-39.  (E.  Chaumont) 

SHiRAZI.  Raft'  aiL-DTn  (ra.  947-1030/1540-1620), 
historian  of  the  *Adil  ^ahT  dynasty  of 
pur  ^ native  of  ShTrSz.  he  travelled  to  India 

as  a menrhant,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  served 
Sultan  ‘All  ‘Adil  and  later  Sultan  Ibrahim,  in 

various  capacities,  including  as  ambassador  to  Ahmad- 
nagar  \_q.v.\y  the  capital  of  the  Ni?am  Sbahls 
governor  of  the  Bl^apur  fort,  and  treasurer.  While 
he  wrote  abridgements  of  Mir  Kli^and’s  Raudat  al- 
KJi^and  Amir’s  Habib  ai-siyary  and  a Farhang- 
nkmOy  he  is  best  known  for  his  Tadhkirat  al-muluky 
history  of  the  ‘Adil  ShShT  dynasty  and  contemporary 
Indian  and  Persian  regimes,  begun  in  1017/1608-9 
and  completed  three  years  later  (for  mss.,  see  Storey, 
i,  743,  to  which  add  S^r  Djang.  i,  406,  no.  362 
[Hist.  142]  and  A^fiyya,  handlist  5280).  The  Tadhkirat 
al-muluk  is  divided  into  an  introduction  and  ten 
(expanded  to  twelve  in  some  mss.),  with  a supplement 
on  Indian  temples,  jewel  mines,  rivers,  and  wonders 
of  the  region.  Rafi*  al-Din  Shiraz!  has  been  neglected 
as  an  historian,  partly  due  to  the  canonisation  of 
Firishta  \<q  v.\  by  the  British,  but  the  Tadhkirat  al-muluk 
remains  an  important,  independent  source  of  Indo- 
Persian  history. 

Bibliography:  Tadhkirat  al-muluky  partial  ed. 
H.S.S.  Qadirl,  Tdrikh  [Hyderabad]  iii/9,  Suppl. 
(Jan.-Mar.  1931),  2-41,  complete  ed.  A.N.M. 
i^alidl,  rev.  C.  Ernst,  forthcoming;  panial  tr.  J.S. 
King,  The  history  of  the  Bahmam  frosty,  founded  on 
the  Burhdn-i  Ma^dsir  [and  the  Tadhkirat  al-muluk\y 
London  1900.  See  also  V.R.  Natu,  A tustory  of  Bijapur 
by  Rafiuddin  Shbady  in  JBBRASy  .xxii  (1905-8),  17- 
29;  N.B.  Roy,  Some  interesting  anecdotes  of  Sher  Shah 
from  the  rare  Persian  A/5,  of  Tazkirat-ul-Muluky  in  JASBy 
Lettersy  xx/2  (1954),  219-26;  I.A.  Khan,  The  Tazkirat 
al-Muluk  by  Refiuddin  Ibrahim  Shirazi  os  a source  on  the  | 
history  of  Akbar's  reign^  in  Studies  in  Histotyy  ii  (1980), 
41-56.  _ _ _ (C.  Ernst) 

AL-  SHiRAZi.  Sadr  al-DTn  [see  muli.A  sadrA 

SgTRAZT] . 

AL-STORBINi,  YCsuf  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al- 
Djawad  b.  I^idr,  an  1 1th/ 1 7th-century  Egyptian 
author  best  known  for  a work  with  the  punning  title 
of  Hazz  al-kuhhf  bi-sharh  kastd  Abi  Shdduf  “The  shak- 
ing of  skull-caps  (or:  the  .stirring  of  yokels)  in  com- 
menting the  jx)em  of  Abu  §haduf”  It  mentions  that 
he  went  on  Rlgrimage  in  1075/1664-5,  that  the  work 
was  undertaken  at  the  behest  of  the  Im^  Ahmad 
b.  ‘All  al-SandubI,  and  that  among  his  teachers  was 
^ihSb  al-Din  .Ahmad  b.  Ahmad  b.  Salama  al-Kalyubl 
(d.  1069/1659). 

The  work  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  abounds  in 
anecdotes,  often  more  scatological  than  witty,  on  the 
grossness  of  manners  and  tastes  of  the  p>easants  {Jdlldhin) 
of  the  Nile  valley  and  their  teachers’  misunderstand- 
ings of  the  Law.  It  also  pokes  fun  at  spurious  examples 
of  folk  poetry  and  at  pretentious  poets  of  the  past.  It 
ends  with  a 193-line  urdiuza  in  literary  Arabic  in  which 
he  summarises  the  customs  and  ways  of  the  peasants 
whom  he  has  just  depicted.  Part  II  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  a fictitious  peasant  poet,  Abu  §hSduf,  and 
his  monorhyme  poem  of  47  lines  in  colloquial  Arabic. 

It  parodies  with  verve  classical  commentaries,  and  is 
studded  with  precious  social  and  linguistic  information. 

Throughout,  the  peasant  is  depicted  as  irredeemably 
brutish.  To  read  this — as  do  SbawkI  payf  and  al- 
Bakll  (see  below) — as  a disguised  condemnation  of  his 
oppressors  is  far-fetched. 


There  are  lithographed  editions  (Cairo  n.d.  and 
Alexandria  1289),  and  printed  ones  (Bul&k  1274  and 
1 308,  and  Cairo  1 322).  A bowdlerised  version  was  pub- 
lished by  Muhammad  Kandll  al-Baldl  (Cairo  1^3). 

The  author  mentions  another  work  of  his  on  peasant 
weddings.  Manuscripts  attributed  to  him  (Brockelmann, 

S II,  987)  appear  to  be  of  a single  moralistic  text. 

Bibliography.  K.  Vollers,  in  (1887),  xli, 

370  IT;  C.A.  Nallino,  UArabo  parlato  in  E^ttOy  Milan 
1913,  482;  Brockelmann,  S II,  387;  ZiriklF,  A*l&m^y 
ix,  333;  Kahhala,  Stu^allifxny  xiii,  329. 

(M.  Bkn  Che.neb-[P.  Cachia]) 

SHIRE,  the  Turkish  name  of  the  Aegean  Greek 
island  of  Syros,  vernacular  Syra,  Ar.  an 

important  island  of  the  Cyclades  lying  south 
of  Andros/ Andire  and  northwest  of  Para. 

Mentioned  by  al-ldrlsl  (tr.  Jauben,  ii,  127)  when 
it  was  under  Byzantine  control,  it  was  captured  by 
the  Venetians  after  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  became 
part  of  the  Archipelago  Duchy  after  1207.  Renamed 
I.asudha  (la  Souda),  it  experienced  a long  Latin  |>eriod, 
and  over  the  centuries,  the  majority  of  the  population 
became  Latin  Catholics  (sec  G.  Hoffmann,  Vescovadi 
catolici  della  Grecia.  III.  ^roSy  Rome  1937;  A.  Sigalas, 

I nomi  e cognomi  veneto-italiani  neP  isola  di  Sira,  in  Studi 
Bizont.  e Neoellen.y  viii/3  [1921],  194-200).  Throughout 
the  Latin  and  Turkish  j>eriod,  it  retained  the  densest 
westernised  population  of  the  area,  the  Frankosyrianoi 
or  “Frankish  Syriots”,  becoming  a bastion  of  Catho- 
licism in  the  Aegean. 

Sultan  Mchcmmcd  1 in  1419  recognised  it  as  a 
Venetian  |x>sscssion,  but  in  the  16th  century.  Shire 
suffered  both  Ottoman  Turkish  and  Italian  corsair 
raids,  including  those  in  1515  by  Kurtog^lu  and  in 
1537  by  Kkbayr  al-Din  Barbarossa  [^.r.]  (cf  Uzun^ai^ili, 

Osmanli  tarihi,  iP,  375,  479,  iii/2*  101-2).  These  caused 
depopulation  and  famine,  and  only  under  Joseph  Nasi’s 
rule  (1566-79)  [see  nai^e;  para]  was  there  relative 
prosperity.  In  1566  the  island  received  a favourable 
*ahd-ndfne  or  treaty  of  dependence  from  the  Ottoman 
government,  renewed  in  1580  and  1648,  giving  the 
local  (ireek  authorities  self-government;  these  last  main- 
tained representatives  in  Istanbul,  the  Syriot  kapukahyaSy 
31  of  whose  letters  arc  extant,  giving  valuable  infor- 
mation on  contemporary  administrative  and  economic- 
issues.  On  Na.si’s  death,  §hirc,  with  Andros,  Nal^e, 

Para,  Santorin  and  Melos  were  leased  by  the  Porte 
to  Suleyman  Beg  (1579-82)  and  later,  to  the  Greek 
Comncnus-Choniatcs  (1598-1601).  But  corsair  raids 
continued,  and  in  1617  the  kapudan  podia  ‘All  Oelebi 
hanged  the  Latin  bishop  and  abducted  300  captives. 

After  then,  the  Syriots  and  Mcliots  paid  hharddi  to 
Istanbul.  Roman  Catholicism  grew  in  importance  after 
the  1630s,  with  the  arrival  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
in  1700  the  French  traveller  Tournefort  mentions  a 
l.atin  bishop  and  forty  priests,  but  only  a few  Turks 
with  their  kddi.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1768- 
74,  Shire  was  occupied  by  the  Russian  fleet,  but  in 
1774  sultan  ‘Abd  ul-HamId  I had  the  local  Beg 
beheaded  and  granted  the  island  as  a timdr  to  Selim 
Ill’s  sister  Sb^h  Sultana.  By  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  island’s  population  had  reached  5,000,  Qom 

a commerce  based  on  its  cotton,  figs  and  wine." 

Because  of  the  dominance  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
neither  Shire  nor  Nak§he  were  fervent  participators 
in  the  1821-9  Greek  War  of  Independence,  but  the 
modern  capital  of  Syros,  Ermoupolis,  was  founded  by 
refugees  from  SakJz/Chios  and  Psara  at  this  time, 
becoming  subsequently  a major  trading  centre.  In  the 
Cretan  outbreak  of  1866-9,  Syros  sheltered  Cretan 
refugees,  and  a naval  engagement  was  fought  off  its 
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port  between  the  Greek  battleship  Enosis  and  a Turkish 
squadron  under  the  English  admiral  Hobart  Piiaha; 
it  was  in  Ermoupolis  harbour,  too,  that  the  Turkish 
c miser  sank  the  Greek  battleship 

during  the  First  Balkan  War  of  1912.  The  population 
of  Syros  in  1981  was  19,794. 

BiAtiogr/iphy:  In  addition  to  references  in  the 
article,  see  the  to  para  and  santortn; 

also  Pitcher,  Hist.  ge<}gr.  ^ the  Ottoman  empire,  map 
XIV.  On  the  Turkish  and  Latin  corsairs,  sec 
A.  KrantoneUe,  Hislo^  oj  i-ii,  Athens  1985- 

9 1 , index.  (A.  Sa wides) 

SHIRTN  [sec  FARHAU  wa-shTrTn]. 

SHIrIN  MAGHRIBI.  MUHAMMAD,  cele- 
b rated  Persian  §ufr  poet.  His  full  name  is  given 
by  Hafliz  Husayn  Karbala’r  TabrfzT  {Rmiodiit  at-^indn 
wa  t^anndl  al-d^andn^  cd.  ^aTar  Sultan  al-Kurra^f, 
Tehran  1344/1965,  i,  367,  566),  as  Abu  *Abd  Allah 
Muhammad  b*  ‘Izz  aJ-Din  b*  “^Adil  b,  Yusuf  Tabrizt 
In  literary  and  5ufT  circles,  however,  he  is  better 
known  as  Mulla  Muhammad  ^rrrn  Maghribr. 

According  to  Pjaml  {Ne^ahdt  ai-uns^  cd,  M,  Taw* 
hrdrpiir,  Tehran  1336/1957,  613),  he  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Ammand  near  I..akc  Urumiya  and  died  aged 
60  in  809/1406-7.  But  a chronogram  compared  by 
^Abd  al-Rahrm  ^lalwatT  (d.  859/1454;  '*Ma.^riJu”), 
which  Ibn  KarbalsT  cites  {Raw^dt^  i,  73-5),  com- 
memorates Maghribr’ 5 death  as  810/1407-8,  and  this 
is  probably  more  correct. 

Maghribr  should  be  accounted  as  the  most  impor- 
tant Peraan  SCifT  poet — after  *IraH  (d.  688/1289), 
Klsim-i  Anwar  (d.  837/1433  and  Mahmud 

Shabistarf  (d.  ra,  740/1339-40  — of  Ibn  ‘Arabf’s 

school  in  the  late  13th /early  14th  century.  The  pri- 
mary theme  of  his  poetry  (see  Diwdn-i  Aiiihmnnmd 
Ala^ribi^  cd,  1.,  Lewisohn;  Tehran-l.ondon  1993, 
containing  1223  lines  of  Arabic  poetry,  199  Persian 
gh^ids,  two  and  35  rubd^ij^t)  is  the  “Unity 

of  Being”  (wahdat  ai-win^ud).  Although  the  imagery  of 
romantic  Persian  poets  such  as  Salman  Sawa^i 
(d.  778/1376)  and  HumSm  Tabrlzl  (d.  714/1314)  ako 
fills  his  verse,  lending  it  a pardcular  brillance  and 
graceful  beauty,  it  is  as  an  exponent  and  cxegete  of 
the  thcomonistic  doctrine  of  Ibn  'ArabT  that  his  poems 
achieved  their  principal  fame.  In  his  own  introdue- 
don  to  the  D^wdn  {ibid.j  iv,  15-16)  the  poet  admits 
that  “the  composer  of  this  type  of  poetry  in  accor- 
dance with  true  visionaries  and  visionary  men  of  Truth 
says  the  same  thing  which  the  author  of  the  ToT^umdri 
[-  Ibn  ^Arabf)  says.”  Since  both  Djamt 
613)  and  M.  Nurbakhsh  {Silsihi  ai-awHyd^, 
ed.  M.T.  Dani^-Pa^uh,  in  S*H*  Nasr  (ed.),  Al^iarjges 
qfferts  a Henri  Corbin^  Tehran  1977,  no.  60)  customar* 
ily  referred  to  Ibn  ‘ArabT  as  *lbn  al-Maghribi”’,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  poet  adopted  “MaghribT”  as  his 
t^allus  in  honour  of  the  ^aykh  al-Akbar.  Thus, 
when  Ibn  Karbala^  {Rnwddi^  i,  367) — ^idng  a certain 
‘Abd  al-Rahlm  Bizz^J,  one  of  the  poet’s  disciples — 
speaks  of  him  as  ot-Aiagpribi  madkhah^^  (“Maghrib!  in 
religion”),  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  alluding  to  the  poet’s 
iAkbarian  persuasion;  and  it  is  to  this  same  connota- 
tion that  Rida  Kulf-Khan  Hidayat  in  the  Aiat^ma^-r 
ju^ahd  (Tehran  1339/1965,  iv,  57-8)  alludes  in  stat- 
ing that  “Maghribr ’s  creed  is  the  Unity  of  Being  and 
his  particular  mystical  sensibility  is  the  enjoyment  of 
contemplative  vision  {madtbabi^  wahdat  al-wu^M-ast  wa 
ma^Tohi^  ladhdkai  al-skuhudT . 

After  his  celebrated  Diwdn^  Maghribr’s  other  works 
listed  by  Ibn  Karbala’!  include:  (1)  AsrUr-i  J&tika  (not 
extant);  (2)  Risdia-jfi  ^dm-i  t^ahdn-namd  (consisting 
mainly  of  selecdons  from  FarghanT’s  commentary  on 


Ibn  Farid’s  entitled  ai-dardrf^  cd-  pj. 

Ai^dyan!,  Tehran  1979;  this  Risdla  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Mir-^Abidln!  in  his  edidon  of  Maghribr ’s 
Diwdn^  Tehran  1979);  (3)  Durr  al-^rfd  Jt  md'nfat  al- 
taivhid  (a  work  still  extant,  see  FUm^t-i  Fdidb-Qidmi-yi 
ii,  682,  wherein  it  is  said  to  be  in  Persian, 
treading  in  3 chapters  the  divine  Unity,  Actions  and 
Qualities);  (4)  Nuihai  ed-sdsdniyya  (evidendy  not  extant 
and  not  Listed  in  MunzawPs  FUiri^t-i  r^i^edtd-yi  jdrsl^ 
Tehran  1979).  Other  works  ascribed  elsewhere  to 
Maghribr  include  a Nemhdt-ndrtm  (mentioned  in  Mun* 
zawf’s  Fihnsi,  ii,  1 706)  and  hd*at  ai-dakd^dk,  jt 
Afi^rdi  on  which  see  H.  Ethe,  Calatague  tj 

Fersidn  mantucripis  m the  India  Offiee  Libra^,  i,  no.  2914, 
fols.  94b-n3b). 

Maghribr  had  five  siisiht  alHliations  according  to  Ibn 
Karbal^T  {Rmt>ddt  i,  67-9)  as  follows:  (1)  Baha*  aUDrn 
Hamadb^nr;  (2)  Ibn  *Arabr;  (3)  Sa'd  al-Dln;  (4)  Isma'^TJ 
Sis!  and  (5)  ‘Abd  al-Mu’mrni  al-Sar3.wf,  although  his 
principal  master  was  SlsY  (for  a detailed  study  of  the 
other  masters,  see  Lewisohn,  A eritcal  edition  of  the 
Dwan  of  Aiaghrebi:  with  an  intjodaction  bdo  his  hfe^  liieta^ 
school  and  mystical  poet^,  diss.,  Ix>ndon  1988,  i,  60-83), 
who  counted  among  hb  protegds  and  disciples  three 
of  the  greatest  Suft  poets  of  the  8th/ 1 4th  century,  sc. 
Kam^l  I^udjandr  (d.  803/1400),  Kasim-i  Anwar,  and 
Muhammad  *A^ar  TabrfzT  (d.  792-3/  1390-1).  Sfsf  was 
a Kubrawf  having  been  a disciple,  cither  directly 

or  indirectly,  of  *Ala’  al-Dawla  SimnanT  (d.  736/1336). 
Maghribr  was  said  to  have  experienced  an  illtimi na- 
tion during  an  arbd^fn  held  under  Sfsi’s  direction,  and 
recorded  his  enlightenment  in  a gpazal  (on  which,  sec 
lewisohn,  Moharmnad  Shirin  Alaghrebi,  in  Snji^  i,  [1988], 
33),  Sfsfs  other  imponant  disciples  include  Zayn  ai- 
Dm  Khwaft  (d.  838/1435),  whose  connecrion  with 
Maghribr  is  discussed  by  H.T.  Norris,  T^e  Afir^’di  al- 
tdt^tn  of  ^in  al-Din  Khawdft  of  Khurdsdn  and  Herat^  in 
fill  (1990),  57-63;  and  Lewisohn,  A oriticat  edi- 
hon,  75-9. 

As  a poet  of  the  Akbarian  school,  Maghrib!  fol- 
lows very  closely  the  imagery  and  thought  of  Sha* 
bisiarf  and  Sa'd  al-Din  Farghanl.  Maghrib i’s  poetic 
style  was  imitated  by  Sltah  Ni'mat  Allah  (d.  834/  1431) 
and  Muhammad  (“Asm”,  d.  912/1506-7  [see 

lah^T,  siiAMS  al-dTn]),  the  latter  author  quoting  exten- 
sively from  Maghrib! ’s  Edwdn  throughout  his  famous 
Aiqfdtih  at-i^didz  Jt  it^rh-i  Gul^tan-i  raz  in  order  to 
illustrate  ^abistar!’s  symbolism  and  doctrine  (see 
Lewisohn,  B^'ond  Jaith  and  infidelity:  the  Sufi  poetry  and 
teatkings  of  Aiahmud  ShabisUm^  London  1995,  ch.  7). 
Many  of  the  images  and  expressions  of  MaghnbT’s 
poetry  have  become  proverbs  in  Persian  (cf  ^A.A. 
Dihl^uda,  Amitdl  wa  hikam^  Tehran  1984,  iii,  1242, 
1319,  1343,  1347),  and  his  influence  can  be  seen  in 
the  writings  of  many  of  the  Persian  d^rdfi  philoso- 
phers up  to  the  present  day.  Quotations  from  his 
poetry,  for  instance,  can  be  found  scattered  through- 
out the  writings  of  the  19th-century  b<ddm  Mulla  Hadf 
Sabzawari  (d,  1289/1873), 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  already 
given):  M.P^.  Ma^kur,  Tdnhh  i Tabriz  fd  paydri-i 
kam-i  riuAum-i  hi^rf,  Tehran  1 352/ l973,oj766  j 
^Aztz  Daw  lata  bad!,  Subhanwardn-i  Af^atbay^dri^ 
Tabriz  1357/1978,  ii,  217-19;  Browne,  LHFy  iii, 
330-44.  For  fuller  details,  and  a fuller  discussion  of 
the  problems  involved,  including  analysis  of  the  his- 
torical and  literary  evidence,  see  L.  Lewbohn,  A 
criticai  edition  ...  (L,  LiwtsQUN) 

SHIRK,  a term  from  the  religious  vocabulary,  of 
Kur'anic  origin,  which  signifies  the  act  of  “asso^ 
ciating”  with  God,  in  other  words,  accepting  the 
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presence  at  His  side  of  other  divinities;  it  may  be 
translated  cither  litcrallY,  by  oisocuUionisTn  or,  in  more 
explicit  ffashiofijLItoyll^vMmm.  In  numerous  instances 
in  the  Kur'Sn  there  is  criticism  of  the  “associaiors” 
{al-mufhrikun,  42  occurrences;  also  encountered  nine 
times  Ls  the  phrase  alladbina  a^raku)y  defined  as  those 
who  invoke  {yad^una)^  adopt  {yattalshidhufid)  and  wor- 
ship {ja*budQna)^  besides  God  {min  duni  HUih\  other 
gods  {dliha)f  give  Him  “associates’*  {(^a*alU  li  'l/dhi  j 
^urakd^)  and  equals  {and&d).  I 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  actual  word  shirk  Icatures 
seldom  in  the  Kur*an  (five  occurrences  in  all),  and 
that  in  fact  it  is  used  only  twice  in  this  sense  of  “asso- 
ciationism”  (XXXI,  13,  XXXV,  14).  Originally,  shirk 
signifies  “association”  in  the  passive,  not  the  factitive 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  this  sense  which  it  has  in 
XXXIV,  22;  XXXV,  40;  XLVI,  4,  where  it  is  denied 
that  false  gods  would  have  been  associated  [with  the  * 
true  God]  [lahum  shirk"”)  in  the  creation  of  the  heav-  i 
ens  and  of  the  earth.  The  proper  term  for  “associa-  i 
tionism”  would  normally  be  ishrdk,  corresponding  to  ' 
the  diverse  forms  of  the  verb  asbraka  which  are  exten- 
sively used,  in  this  sense,  in  the  Kur’inic  text.  Clearly, 
it  is  hadith  which  has  imposed  the  usage  of  shirk  in 
the  factitive  (and  religious)  sense  of  the  term;  certain 
practices  (for  example  sorcery,  ornithomancy)  arc 
denounced  here  as  shirk;  there  is  reference  to  the 
aht  al-shirk  (as  opposed  to  the  ahl  aJ-isldm)^  to  the  ar</ 
al-shirk,  etc.  (cf.  Wensinck,  Concordance^  iii,  114-16). 
Furthermore,  in  hadHh  itself,  certain  uses  of  the  word 
in  its  primary  signification,  i.e.  as  an  equivalent  of 
dsirka  or  sharikOy  “association”,  appear  occasion- 
ally: with  reference  to  the  common  ownership  of  land 
(cf,  Muslim,  musdkdt  135),  of  a slave  (Bukhari,  shnrika 
14;  Muslim,  *iik  47-48),  or  even  to  participation  in  a 
sacrifice  {shirk  Jl  danXy  al-Bukharl,  102). 

To  return  to  the  Kur^Sn,  it  is  quite  dangerous  to 
claim  to  determine,  even  approximatively — as  was 
attempted  by  Bjbrkman  in  his  article  for  £7* — at  what 
point  in  time  words  from  the  root  di-r-k  first  entered 
the  text.  If  Bjorkman  is  to  be  believed,  they  do  not 
appear  in  “the  most  ancient  suras”.  But  which  arc 
the  most  ancient  suras?  In  verse  LXVIII,  41,  the  text 
reads:  “Do  they  have  associates  {^urakd*)?  Then  let 
them  come  with  their  associates,  if  they  arc  truthful!” 
Now,  according  to  the  chronology  traditionally  ac- 
cepted in  Islam,  sura  LXVIII  would  be  the  second  | 
in  the  order  of  revelation  (and  v,  41  would  not  be 
among  the  Medinan  additions).  Without  going  so  far  j 
as  this,  Weil  and  Nbldckc  likewise  dated  this  sura  in 
the  “early  Meccan  period”.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
verse  in  question,  the  identity  of  the  said  “associates” 
is  controversial  (cf.  al-RazFs  commentary).  But  there  | 
is  also  LI  I,  43,  which  is  considerably  more  explicit 
and  where  it  is  said,  in  conformity  with  numerous 
other  passages  in  the  Kur*an,  subhdna  'lldhi  ^ammd 
ytishrikun  “how  God  is  above  that  which  they  associ- 
ate [with  Him]!”  Now,  while  the  traditional  chronol- 
ogy  places  this  other  sura  among  the  last  revealed  at 
Mecca,  Blachcrc,  W'cil  and  Noldeke  agree  in  locating 
it  on  the  contrary  in  the  “early  Meccan  period”!  All 
that  can  be  said  with  certainty  in  this  context  is  that 
in  fact,  in  those  suras  unanimously  accepted  as  the  ear-  j 
licst,  the  terms  in  question  do  not  feature,  and  that 
those  where  they  appear  most  often  are,  in  descend- 
ing order,  VI  (28  instances),  IX  (12)  and  XVI  (11). 

Who  precisely  arc  these  “associators”  of  whom  the 
Kurban  speaks?  It  would  normally  be  anticipated  that  I 
they  would  include  all  those  who,  in  one  way  or  I 
another,  accept  the  existence  of  gods  other  than  the 
one  God.  It  would  therefore  be  logical  to  expect  to 


find  the  Chri.stians  described  as  such,  seeing  that, 
according  to  the  Kur’in,  the  Christians  make  of  God 
“the  third  of  three”  (V,  73),  they  deify  Chri.st  (V,  72), 
and  “take  for  two  gods  beside  God  {ildhcivn*  min  ddni 
Y/dA)”  Jesus  and  his  mother  (V,  1 1 6).  However,  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  Christians  belong  to  the  “People 
of  the  Book”  {ahl  al-kitdb)y  tand  the  Kur*an  takes  care 
to  distinguish — even  if  they  are  considered  compara- 
ble to  disbelievers  {kujffdr) — between  “associators”  and 
the  people  of  the  Book  (or  “those  to  whom  the  Book 
has  been  given”),  cf.  in  particular,  II,  105;  III,  186; 
V,  82;  XXII,  17  (with  reference  not  only  to  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  also  “Sabcans”  and  Mazdaeans); 
XCVIII,  I,  6.  The  same  distinction,  as  al-RazI  points 
out  (on  Kur*5n,  IX,  29),  is  drawn  implicitly  in  the 
first  quarter  of  sura  IX:  God  first  prescribes  the  treat- 
ment to  be  applied  to  “associators”  (IX,  5),  then  that 
to  be  applied  to  “those  to  whom  the  Book  has  been 
given”  (IX,  29).  In  other  words,  the  Kur*anic  term 
mushrikun  does  not  in  fact  denote  all  those  who,  in 
some  manner,  practise  a form  of  associalionism,  but 
only  a minority  among  them— those  among  whom 
this  associalionism  is  most  flagrant — i.e.  the  worship- 
pers of  idols  i^abadat  al-awthdn).  Admittedly,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  commentators  this  distinction  between  “associ- 
ators” and  “people  of  the  Book”  is  not  always  valid. 
With  regard  to  IX,  30,  where  it  is  said  that  Jews  and 
Christians  proclaim  ‘Uzayr/Esdras  and  Jesus  respec- 
tively the  sons  of  God,  ^-RSzI  comments  that  God 
thus  shows  that  Jews  and  Christians  are  also  “asso- 
ciators”, since,  he  says,  “there  is  no  difference  between 
him  who  worships  an  idol  and  him  who  worships 
Christ  or  any  other;  the  word  shirk  signifies  nothing 
other  than  the  man  giving  himself  someone  to  wor- 
ship in  addition  to  God  {an  yaltahbidh<i  *l-insdnu  vrm*a 
Hlah  ma*bud"”)\  therefore,  wherever  anything  of  this 
sort  is  practi.sed,  there  is  associalionism”  {Tafsir^  cd. 
Tehran  n.d.,  xvi,  33).  And  on  XCVIII,  1,  al-Tabari 
mentions  an  exegesis  according  to  which  “associators” 
and  “People  of  the  Book”  arc  indistinguishable  (cf. 
moreover,  al-Tabari  himself  on  XCVIII,  5). 

For  the  Kur^Sn,  in  any  case,  it  is  evident,  in  view 
of  the  clear  distinction  indicated  above,  that  the  “asso- 
ciators” represent  a category  of  disbelievers  other  than 
that  of  the  “People  of  the  Book”,  i.e.  the  category  of 
committed  polytheists,  these  polytheists  being  identi- 
fied at  the  time  with  idolators.  Of  the  pseudo-divini- 
ties which  they  worship,  it  is  said  in  fact,  in  numerous 
instances,  that  they  do  not  hear,  that  they  do  not 
answer  (VII,  194;  XIII,  14;  XXXV,  14;  etc.),  that 
they  are  incapable  of  inflicting  harm  or  of  being  use- 
ful (V,  76;  VI,  71;  X,  18;  etc.).  In  the  time  of  the 
Prophet,  the  “associators”  arc  those  who,  at  Mecca 
or  elsewhere,  worship  al-L5t,  al-*Uzza  and  Maniii  (in 
sura  IX,  which  is  historically  dated,  the  mushrikun  evi- 
dently denote  the  Meccan  polytheists,  recently  van- 
quished). In  the  past,  they  were  predominantly  the 
idol  worshippers  of  the  time  of  Abraham  (the  words 
Ofndnu  awthdUy  or  even  tamdthtl  being  designedly  used, 
cf.  VI,  74;  XIV,  35;  XXI,  52,  57;  XXIX,  17,  25), 
Abraham  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  was  not,  for  his 
part,  counted  among  the  associators  {md  kana 
mushrikin,  cf.  II,  135;  III,  67,  95;  VI,  79,  161;  etc.). 

Shirk  is  the  worst  form  of  disbelief.  The  treatment 
to  be  applied  in  this  world  to  the  “associator”  is  that 
prescribed  in  IX,  5 (the  “verse  of  the  sword”,  dyai 
al-sqyf):  death,  at  least  if  they  do  not  become  Muslims 
(whereas  the  “People  of  the  Book”  are,  for  their  part, 
allowed  to  maintain  their  rcligio.n,  so  long  as  they 
pay  the  (hi^va,  IX,  29).  In  the  next  world,  they  will 
be  assuredly  consigned  to  damnation;  the  Kur*an 
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states  in  fact,  Lwice,  that  God  can  pardon  all  sins 
save  one,  that  of  associationism  {inna  ^lidha  la 
an  ja^j^raka  hi/ti  wa~va£ffftru  ma  dund  dh^ltka 
IV,  48,  1 16).  The  Qur'an  relates  furthermore  how, 
in  the  next  world,  these  alleged  ^associates”  of  God 
who  are  worshippped  by  the  will  then  dis- 

own their  worshippers  (VI,  94;  X,  28-9;  XVIII,  52; 
XXVIII,  62-3;  etc.). 

S^irk,  by  definition,  b contrary  to  Islam,  since  the 
first  article  of  faith  of  the  Muslim  is  precisely  the 
denial  of  all  associationism,  the  afTinnadon  of  the  sin- 
gle God:  id  iidha  Hid  In  the  formula  of  the  kil- 

biya  recited  particularly  during  the  Pilgrimagej 

it  is  said  and  repeated,  Id  Hkdnka  laka  "You  have  no 
associate”. 

In  theological  polemic,  accusations  of  ^irk  are  rife. 
With  regard  in  particular  to  the  status  of  the  volun- 
tary human  act^  the  Stmnf  theologiaiis  charge  their 
Mu^tazilr  adversaries  with  associationism,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  latter  attribute  to  man  a creative 
power  comparable  to  that  of  God  (cf.  al-Ba^lanl, 
TamAErf,  ed.  McGardiy,  Beirut  1957,  §§  523,  540; 
D.  Gimarct,  Thiaries  de  HacU  Aumam  m thioU^  musul- 
mane^  Paris  1980,  297-8);  the  Mu^ta^Uls,  for  their 
part,  level  the  same  accusation  at  the  Sunnis,  on  the 
grounds  that,  for  the  latter,  the  voluntary  human  act 
would  result  from  an  association  between  Gewi,  who 
creates  it,  and  man,  who  "acquires”  it  {cf  Gimaret, 
oft.  292). 

BibliogTafthy:  M.f.  Surty,  7Aff  Qur^aak  concept  of 

Al -Shirk  {poiydmm)^  London  1982,  ^1990. 

(D.  Gimaret) 

SHiRKOH.  Aeu  T-H^nii  b.  SiadT,  Asad  al-Dln 
al-Malik  al-Mansur,  one  of  Nur  aJ-Dln  Mahmud’s 
generals  and  statesmen,  and  the  penultimate 
vizier  of  Fatimid  Egypt. 

His  family  was  Kurdish  (of  the  Rawadiyya  clan) 
from  Dvin  in  Armenia,  where  Shadr.  his  father,  had 
served  the  Shaddadid  dynasty  [grP.J.  Later  "noble” 
genealogies  are  fanciful.  Ibn  Abl  Tayyi^  says,  "None 
of  the  Ayyubid  family  knows  any  ancestor  beyond 
^adr”  (quoted  in  Rnwdi  ii,  534-5).  Sbirkuh  ser\'ed  in 
the  Saldiuk  state,  where  his  elder  brother  Ayyub  was 
govenior  of  Takrlt.  Because  of  assistance  given  to 
Zangi  in  526/1132,  ai^d  perhaps  also  because 

^Irkuh  had  killed  a Christian  in  the  service  of  Bihruz, 
the  stifynd  of  "Ii^,  the  brothers  fled  to  Mawsil,  where 
Zangi  gave  them  iktd^s  in  his  Mesopotarnian  lands, 
and  Shlrkuh  fought  in  ZangTs  Syrian  campaigns. 

After  Zangf’s  death,  Shfrkuh  and  his  brother  served 
Nur  al-Dln.  ^Trkuh  became  commander  of  his  armtes 
and  held  Hims  and  Rahba  as  Ibn  al-Kalanisr 

documents  Shlrkuh^s  military  activities  in  Syria  on 
behalf  of  NGr  al-Din  in  the  years  549-54/1154-9.  Tn 
556/ 1161  Shlrkuh  performed  the  in  great  mag- 

nificence. 

In  Dliu  ’l-Ka'da  558/October  1163  the  ousted 
FSrtimid  vizier  ^Iwar  f^.w.]  came  to  Damascus  seek- 
ing aid  towards  his  restoration  and  promising  a third 
of  the  resources  of  Egypt  to  help  the  i^ihdd  in  Syria, 
^irkuh  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Syrian  force 
by  Nur  aJ-Dln  (in  various  accounts  each  had  doubts 
about  the  undertaking),  and  he  set  out  in  Pjumada 
I 559 /April  1164  on  the  fii^i  of  three  expeditions, 
^awar  was  restored  as  vizier  (Ra^jab/May)  but 
refused  to  fulfil  hb  promises  and  turned  for  support 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  already 
receiving  annual  tribute  from  Cairo,  and  now  em- 
barked on  a period  of  direct  intervention  in  Egyptian 
afTairs.  Shirk  dh  chose  Bilbays  as  a defensive  base  and 
after  a siege  of  several  months  he  agreed  on  15  Dhu 


1-Hilijdja/3  November  to  a settlement  and  the  with- 
drawal of  both  external  parties,  being  ignorant  of 
Frankish  anxiety  at  Nur  al-Dln's  successes  in  Syria. 

Now  convinced  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  Egypt, 

Shlrkuh  persuaded  NQr  i-Dln  to  sanction  a second 
expedition,  which  set  out  in  RabT^  I 562 /January 
1 1 67.  ^awar  again  sought  aid  from  the  Franks. 

^IrkQh  crossed  the  Nile  at  Atfrh  and  spent  50  days 
or  so  at  Giza,  facing  the  combined  enemy,  before 
they  ejected  a river  crossing  and  pursued  Shlrkuh 
south  as  far  as  Ashmunayn.  At  a place  called  al- 
B^bayn,  ^irkuh  won  a hard-fought  victory  on  25 
^umada  I/18  March.  He  returned  north  and  left  his 
nephew  Saladit:i  [see  salAh  ai.-dIn]  and  part  of  the 
army  in  Alexandria,  with  the  SunnT  notables  of  which 
he  had  already  made  contact.  ^Irkuh  kept  his  mobil- 
ity and  ranged  widely  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  Saladin 
sustained  a siege  of  four  months.  Eventually  a new 
settlement  was  reached  in  i^awwll/ August,  which 
allowed  for  an  indemnity  of  50,000  dinars  for  the 
Syrian  force  and,  in  principle,  the  withdrawal  of  both 
armies.  By  Dhu  *i-Ka*d a/ September  Shlrkuh  was  back 
in  Damascus. 

About  a year  later,  the  Franks  made  another  attack 
on  Egypt,  prompted  by  exiled  enemies  of  Shawar  and 
hoping  to  exploit  Nur  al-Dln^s  absence  in  northern 
Syria*  Besieged  in  Cairo,  Sb^war  appealed  again  to 
Nur  aJ-Dln  for  assistance.  Unwilling  to  abandon  Egypt 
to  the  Franks,  Nur  al-Dln  and  Shlrkuh  responded 
energetically*  By  ^afar  564 /December  1168  a force 
of  5,000  had  been  enlisted  and  reviewed  near 
Damascus.  Nur  al-Din  added  2,000  of  his  own  troops 
with  several  of  his  iimfrs.  By  Rabl'  Il/January  1 169 
ShTrkfih  was  at  Cairo  and  the  Frankish  invaders  had 
fled  back  to  Palestine  vvithout  a battle. 

According  to  some  versions,  ^Trkuh  established 
good  relations  with  ^i^war,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  hints  of  secret  negotiations  with  the  caliph 
al-'Adid  li-Dln  Allah  to  remove  Shawar,  who 

had  certainly  shown  himself  unreliable  enough  in  the 
past.  Shlrkuh,  however,  is  even  said  to  have  warned 
^t^war  of  plots  against  him  by  the  Syrian  officers. 

Tzz  al-Dln  murdik,  one  of  Nur  al-Dln*s  mmnluk^ 
played  a leading  part  in  the  coup,  although  later  ideas 
of  what  was  fitting  also  assigned  a major  role  to 
Saladin.  At  all  events,  ^^war  was  led  into  a trap 
and  assassinated  on  Saturday  17  RabT  II  564/18 
January  1169.  The  cahph  "by  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptians”  demanded  his  head  and  Issued  a document 
appointing  Slji’rkuh  as  vizier  with  the  title  al-malik  al- 
mansuT  arntT  al-^uyu^i  [for  text,  see  al-I^alJp^andl, 

Subh  x,  80-90).  ^irkuh  possibly  entrusted  the 

management  of  affairs  generally  to  Saladin  (but  for 
a decree  dated  l^umadi.  II  364/March  1169  said  to 
be  issued  by  ^Trkuh,  see  S.M.  Stern,  Fatimki 
IjOndon  19W,  80-4).  However,  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
this  new  responsibility.  He  died  suddenly  on  Sunday 
22  Pjumada.  II  564/23  March  1169.  He  was  buried 
first  in  Cairo,  but  after  several  years  hi  a body  was 
transferred  to  the  ribdt  in  Medina,  which  according 
to  a mutual  pact  he  had  built  as  a last  resting-place 
for  himself  and  his  friend,  already  deccased,(tphQf  qqitI 
Maw^tlT  vizier  al-Djawad  al- Isfahan!  [(J.i'-]- 

ShTrkuh’s  personal  mamldk%  the  As^iyya,  played  a 
significant  role  in  subsequent  Ayyubid  history.  His  son 
Nasir  al-Dfn  Mufiammad  established  a princely  line 
in  IJim$.  Foundations  attributed  to  ^Irkuh  include  a 
iH&mV  and  a madrasa  at  Aleppo,  a ntadrasa  at  Rahba, 
a modrasa  for  the  and  Hanafis  outside  Damas- 
cus and  a nbdt^  two  mm^id&^  a ^ufi  and  pos- 

sibly a hammdm  within  the  city. 
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mg  Ibn  Abr  Tayyi*),  533-9;  Mal^zl,  ai- 

hunq^^'f  cd.  M.  IlilmT,  Cairo  1973,  iii,  263-307; 
idem,  Biilak  ed.,  i,  286,  338-9,  358,  ii, 

12-3,  251;  *Izz  al-Dm  thn  Shaddad,  at-A'^id^  ai- 
khdtfm  (Aleppo  and  Damajscus),  cd.  D.  Sourdcl  and 

S.  Dahan,  Damascus  1953-6,  see  indices;  Ibn  | 

KhallikSn.  al-aydn^  ed.  * Abbas,  Ii,  479-81;  j 

Ibn  a]*Athir,  AamiT,  ed.  Beirut,  xi,  298-342;  idem, 
ai-Ta'^Tfkh  ai-bdhir  Jt  at-afahdMyya^  cd.  A,  To- 

laymat,  Cairo  1963,  1 19  fT.  (D.S.  RictiASiOs) 
SHIRWAN,  ^iRwAN  or  ^iarwajm,  a region  of 

eastern  Caucasia,  known  by  this  name  in  both 
mediaeval  Islamic  and  modem  dmes. 

Shrrwan  proper  comprised  the  easternmost  spurs  of 
the  Caucasus  range  and  the  lands  which  sloped  down 
from  these  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Kur  river 
But  its  rulers  strove  comlnuously  to  control  also 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Kuba 
(the  mexiern  town  of  Kuba)  in  the  district  of  Maskat 
{<  *Maskut,  Ma^hkuL,  to  be  connected  with  the  an- 
cient Eurasian  steppe  people  of  the  Massagetes)  in  the 
north,  to  BikQ  (modem  Baku)  in  the  south.  To 

the  north  of  all  these  lands  lay  Bab  al-Abwab  or 
Dcrbcnd  and  to  the  west,  beyond  the  modem 

Gok  Cay,  the  region  of  ^akkf  In  mediaeval 

Islamic  times,  and  apparently  in  pre-Islamlc  Sas5nid 
ones  also,  ShlrwAn  included  the  district  of  f.<ayzan, 
which  probably  corresponds  to  modern  L.ahi^  (the 
two  names  must  be  ctymoiogically  connected),  often 
ruled  as  a separate  ficf  by  a coOateriil  branch  of  the 
VazFdr  Shlrw'aii  ^ah$  [f.f.J.  These  boundaries  of 
ShirwAn  were  substantially  the  same  in  II  Khanid 
times,  according  to  Hamd  Allah  MustawfT,  7Vif^:Aa, 
92-3,  tr,  93-4.  The  plains  and  lowlands  of  Shfrwan 
were  exposed  to  attack,  and  the  ^ahs  had  to  face 
aggressive  neighbours:  the  Alans  and  the  Hashimid 
nilers  of  Bab  al-Abwab  from  the  nonh,  the  Rfts 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  rival  Muslim  powers  like 
the  Daylamr  MusMitids  and  Kurdish  ^addadids  [q  w.] 
from  the  south. 

j\mong  die  mediaeval  towns  of  ghrrwan  are  men- 
tioned Baku;  Sh^wartn  Shabaran.  the  ancient  capital, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Kuba  district;  and  Sham- 
makhr  or  ^ammSJd^iyya  (modem  Russian  Shcmakhal. 
said  to  have  been  named  after  a ruler  of  Shirwan, 
al-^ammalsll  b.  Shu^ja*,  contemporary^  with  Harun 
al-Rashid’s  governor  of  Arran,  Armenia  and  Adhar- 
baydjan,  SaTd  b.  Salm  b.  Kutayba  (al-BalAdhurF. 
Futilh^  210;  cf  al-Ya"kubr,  Ta^ffkh^  ii,  517  ff.,  and  al- 
Tabari,  iii,  648).  When  Shammakhr  became  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Vazidf  Shahs,  it  was  probably  this  same 
town  which  was  temporarily  rc-named  Yazfdiyya  (306/ 
918),  but  it  is  the  old  name  which  has  survived  till 
today,  with  Shemakha  an  administrative  and  manufac- 
turing centre  of  some  importance  (see  below). 

After  the  ending  of  the  Shirwan  Shahs  by  the  $afa- 
wid  ^ah  TahmSsp  I |sce  ^Trwan  shah],  ^irwan 
formed  a province  of  Persia  and  was  usually  governed 
by  a Khan,  who  is  often  called  Beylerbcy  or  Amm 
ai-Umara*H  The  inhabitants  several  times  rebelled 
against  the  dynasty,  and  as  Sunnis  appealed  for 

help  to  the  Ottoman  sultan  of  Turkey.  Wiih  other 
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Caucasian  lands,  ShirwAn  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1578,  held  after  a series  of  battles  with  varying  results, 
and  finally  ceded  to  the  Ottoman  sultan  by  the  peace 
of  1590.  Under  rule,  Shf^wan  was  divided  into  four- 
teen san(^ak^;  it  included  Shakkf  in  the  north-west  and 
&^Q  in  the  south-east,  i.e.  practically  the  whole  of 
mediaeval  ShTrw5n.  Derbend,  which  had  long  been 
separated  from  §hIrwaLn,  formed  a separate  gover- 
norship* Persian  rule  was  not  definitively  restored  till 
1697.  In  the  17th  century,  Kuba  and  Salyan  were 
given  as  a separate  principality  to  the  K^ytak,  who 
had  migrated  southwards.  In  1 722  the  Khan  of  Kuba, 

Husayn  *A]r,  submitted  to  Peter  the  Great  and  was 
confirmed  in  his  dignity.  By  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  of  the  year  1724,  the  coast  territory  with 
Baku,  now  occupied  by  the  Russians,  was  for  the  first 
time  politically  separated  from  the  rest  of  ShFrwan, 
which  was  left  to  the  Turks  with  ^emakha  as  capital. 

This  division  was  retained  as  regards  administration 
even  after  both  parts  were  reunited  to  Persia*  By  the 
treaties  of  1732,  the  coast  lands  north  of  Kura  still 
remained  to  the  Russians  and  the  other  parts  of 
^Frwan  and  D^ghistan  to  the  Turks;  it  was  only  after 
Nadir  ^ah  had  taken  their  conquests  from  the 

Turks  by  force  of  arms  (capture  of  Shemakha.  22 
October  1734)  that  the  coast  lands  were  ceded  to 
him  voluntarily  by  tlie  Russians  (treaty  of  Gan^a, 

19/21  March  1733).  After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah. 

Persian  rule  could  no  longer  be  enforced  in  these 
regions;  several  independent  principalities  arose;  the 
name  ShFrwan  was  now  limited  to  the  territory  of 
the  KiiSn  of  SheTnakha,  which  was  later  under  Russian 
rule  divided  into  three  administrative  districts  fShc- 
makba,  Gdk^ay  and  Fath  'Alt  Khan  of  Kuba 

(1758-89)  succeeded  in  bringing  Derbend  as  well  as 
Shemakha  under  his  sway,  so  that,  as  Dom  observed, 

*‘a  true  ^Frwan  ^ah  arose  in  him”*.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  reign,  Path  *Alr  flattered  himself  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  Persia  itself  under  his  sway  and 
ascending  the  throne  of  the  rulers  of  Persia.  When 
the  KSdjArs  had  succeeded  in  restoring  the  unity  of 
Persia,  the  sons  of  the  Khan  were  no  more  able  to 
maintain  their  independence  than  the  other  Caucasian 
chiefs  and  had  to  choose  between  Russia  and  Persia. 

General  Zubov,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
Catherine  II,  had  already  reached  the  Kura  below 
Djawad  (1796)  when  he  and  his  army  were  recalled 
by  the  Emperor  Paul.  Tlie  Khan  of  ghTrwSn  fShe- 
makha\  Mustafa,  who  had  already  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Zubov,  submitted  to  the  Russians  in 
1895,  who  occupied  Derbend  and  B^Q  next  year 
(1896),  but  soon  afterwards  he  made  overtures  to  the 
Persians  and  sought  help  from  them.  By  the  peace 
of  Gnlistan  (12/24  October  1813),  Persia  gave  up  all 
claim  to  Dcrbcnd,  Kuba,  Sfalrw^  and  Baku.  Never- 
theless, Mustafa  conbnued  to  have  secret  dealings  with 
Persia.  It  was  not  till  1829  that  his  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  Russian  troops;  the  Kh^  fled  to  Persia  and 
^emakha  was  incorporated  in  Russian  territory.  The 
outbreak  of  hostilities  again  in  1826  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  Mustafa  and  by  an  earlier  Khan  of  Baku, 

Husayn,  for  an  attempt  to  stir  up  their  subjects  agaitistjg|-  QQpp| 
Russia,  but  without  success.  After  1840  the  forwier 
territory  of  the  Khan  of  ShFrwan  was  united  with 
Kuba  and  Baku  to  form  one  administrative  area  (at 
first  the  ‘^Caspian  territory”;  from  1846  the  "govern- 
ment of  ^emakha”;  from  1859,  after  the  destruction 
of  Shemakha  by  one  of  the  earthquakes  frequent  there, 
the  "government  of  B«^u”).  The  old  capital  of  ShFrwan. 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century,  had  a larger 
population  than  Baku;  according  to  Rttter*s  Geografis^k- 
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Lexicon^ , 1864-5,  ^emalfha  had  21,550  and 
Baku  10,600  inhabicanis.  In  the  1880s,  the  relation- 
ship was  reyersedlft^o  Weidenbaum,  Patevodinr  po 
Aiwkaztit  Tiflis  1888,  342-396:  Baku  45,679,  Shemakha 
28,545). 

After  the  Bobhcvik  Revolution  of  1917  and  the 
consequent  upheavals  in  the  Caucasus  region,  the  old 
and  Shemakha  fell  within  the  Azerbaijan 
S.S.R.,  and  Siicmaktia  (lat  40""  38^  N„  long.  48" 
37^  E.)  became  the  chef-lieu  of  a rayon  or  district.  It 
i$  now  (1994)  within  the  independent  Azerbaijan 
Republic.  It  is  also  a significant  processing  centre  for 
local  fruit  and  agricultural  produce,  including  the  mak- 
ing of  wine.  Numerous  Islamic  buildings,  including 
mosques  and  mausolea,  remain,  though  damaged  by 
the  earthquakes  endemic  to  the  region^  In  1970 
Shemakha  had  an  estimated  population  of  1 7,900,  sdtl 
well  below  the  19th  century  leveL 

The  older  name  of  (he  district  gives  its  name  to 
the  locally-woven  SJhfrwan  woollen  rugs,  similar  to  the 
Daghistan  ones  produced  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus 
but  slightly  coarser  in  texture  and  with  a longer  pile. 
Bibliography:  See  especially  B,  Dom, 

ShiruMms  unter  den  Stalihaltem  und  Chanen  urn  1538- 
1820  [Bntrage  Geschkhte  der  kaukcisuchm  Uinder  und 
Volkety  ii  - Aiem.  de  etc.,  er.  5,  Sciences  poli- 

tiques^  etc.,  %%  317-433);  Lc  Strange,  7^^  lands  qf  the 
Eastern  Caliphak^  179-81;  Hudud  al-^3lam^  tr,  Minorsky, 
1 44,  comm.  403- 1 I ; Minorsky,  A histe^  of  Shamhn 
and  Darband  text,  tr,  and  comm,  on  the  anony- 
mous T.  Bab  al-Abwdb  preserved  in  the  latter  Otto- 
man historian  Mune^jdjiii^  Bash!),  Cambridge  1958, 
esp.  75-85.  (W.  Barthold- [C.E.  Bosworth]) 

SHIRWAN  SHAH.  S^wXn  ^iAh,  the  title  in 
mediaeval  Islamic  times  of  the  rulers  of 
Shi  twin  iq.v,}  in  eastern  Transcaucasia. 

The  tide  very  probably  dates  back  to  pre- Islamic 
times.  Ibn  [Churradsdhbih,  17-18,  mentions  the  Shrr- 
wan  ^ah  as  one  of  the  local  rulers  who  received  his 
title  from  the  S^anid  emperor  Arda^hir.  Al-Baladhurr 
mentions  the  ^irwan  Shah,  together  with  an  adja- 
cent potentate,  the  Layzan  ^ah,  as  amongst  those 
encountered  by  (he  first  Arab  raiders  into  the  region; 
he  further  records  that  ShTrwan  and  other  principal- 
ities of  the  eastern  Caucasus  submitted  during  ^L'lh- 
man*s  caliphate  to  the  commander  Salman  b.  RabTa 
al-Bahih  {Futuh,  196,  203-4). 

Yazrd  b.  Usayd  al-Sulami,  governor  of  the  north- 
western Persian  lands  of  the  caliphate  for  al-Mansur, 
took  possession  of  the  naphtha  wells  {najffhfa)  and  salt 
workings  (maildhat)  of  Shirwan;  the  eastern  part  of 
the  land  was  therefore  at  that  date  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  western  part,  as  the  situation  of  the 
ancient  capital,  ^Sbaran,  in  the  eastern  part  and 
north  of  the  south  eastern-most  spur  of  the  Caucasus, 
implies  (cf  what  is  said  concerning  this  in  shTRwAn), 
From  the  end  of  the  2nd/ 8th  century,  Shtrwan  w^as 
ruled  by  members  of  the  Arab  family  of  YazTd  b. 
Mazy  ad  al-Shaybanf  (d,  185/801)  as  pan  of  his  vast 
governorship  of  Adharbav^j^^  Arran,  Armenia  and 
the  eastern  Caucasus  region.  His  great-grandson  Hay- 
diam  b.  Muhammad  is  said  to  have  assumed,  dur- 
ing the  troubled  times  in  'Irak  consequent  on  the 
murder  of  al-Mutawakkil  in  247/861,  the  ancient  tide 
of  Bhrrwart  Shah,  beginning  a line  of  Yazidr  or  Maz- 
yadr  Sh^s  which  lasted  up  to  TimGrid  times. 

For  the  earlier  history  of  this  dynasty,  we  have  the 
anonymous  Ta^n^  Bab  ai-Abzvdbf  preserved  in  the 
later  Ottoman  historian  Munedj^im  Ba^l  \q-v.]f  the 
last  date  of  which  concerning  the  Shahs  is  468/1075. 
We  know  from  this  that  ihc  history  of  the  was 


closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Ha^imtds  in  Bab 
al-Abwab  or  Derbend  with  intermarriage 

between  the  two  Arab  families  and  with  Yazrdis  often 
ruling  for  v-arious  periods  in  the  latter  town.  By  the 
time  of  the  anonymous  Hudud  al-^dtam  (372-982),  the 
Sbfrwan  ^ahs,  from  their  capital  of  Vazidiyya  (very 
probably  the  later  Shamakha\  had  absorbed  neigh- 
bouring petty  principalities  north  of  the  Kur  river 
and  thus  acquired  the  additional  titles  of  Layzaji  Shah 
and  lOiursan  ^ah  (tr.  Minorsky,  144,  comm.  403  ff.). 

We  can  also  discern  the  progressive  Per^ianisation  of 
this  originally  Arab  family  (a  process  parallel  to  and 
contemporary  with  that  of  the  Kurdicisation  of  the 
Raww^ds  in  Adh arbavdja nl  After  the  Shah 

Yazrd  b.  Ahmad  (381-418/991-1028),  Arab  names 
give  way  to  Persian  ones  like  Manu^ihr,  Kubadh. 
Faridun,  etc.,  very  likely  as  a reflection  of  marriage 
links  with  local  families,  and  possibly  with  that  of  the 
ancient  rulers  in  Shabaran,  the  fomier  capital,  and 
the  Yazidids  now  began  to  claim  a nasab  going  back 
to  Bahram  GQr  or  to  Kliusraw  Anushirwin. 

These  ^ahs  buttressed  their  power,  like  other 
Eastern  Islamic  dynasties  of  the  time,  with  profes- 
sional slave  troops  [^.f.]),  for  it  was  neces- 

sary for  them,  inter  alia^  to  maintain  an  army  to  ward 
off  incursions  by  non-Muslim  peoples  like  the  Alans 
and  Georgians.  Fear  of  the  Oghuz  [see  amjzzJ  led 
the  Shah  Rlubidh  b.  YazTd  in  437/1045  to  build  a 
stone  wall  with  iron  gates  round  YazTdiyya  and  to 
fortify  other  towns;  by  458/1066,  Fartburz  b,  SaUar 
(435-fa.  487/l063*fa.  1094)  had  to  pay  an  indemnity 
to  deter  the  Turkmens  under  Raratigin,  who  devasted 
the  regions  of  Maskai  and  Baku.  In  459/1067  Farlburz 
submitted  to  the  Sald)u^  sultan  Alp  Arslan,  under- 
taking to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  70,000  dinars, 
eventually  reduced  to  40,000;  coins  later  issued  by 
Fanburz  acknowledge  Malik  ^ah  as  well  as  the 
*Abbasid  caliph. 

Fanburz's  diplomatic  and  military  abilities  enabled 
the  YazTdTs  to  survive  in  ^Irwan.  Under  sultan  Mah- 
mud b.  Muhammad  (511-25/1118*31  [?.e.]),  Shfrwan 
was  occupied  by  Sald^uk  troops.  The  sultan  was  invited 
by  local  leaders  to  come  there  himself;  after  his  arrival, 
the  (probably  ManU^lhr  III  b.  Faridun)  went 

to  him  to  obtain  justice,  but  was  imprisoned.  The 
people  of  ^ Irwin,  with  whom  the  prince  was  very 
popular,  tried  to  procure  his  release,  but  without  suc- 
cess. This  state  of  affairs  encouraged  the  Georgians 
to  invade  Shfrwan,  but  they  were  driven  out  by 
Mahmud.  The  population  suffered  very  much  from 
the  occupation  of  their  country  and  these  events 
became  known  as  the  “devastation”  (ta^tfb)  of  Shfrwan. 

The  campaign  took  place  in  the  first  and  last  years 
of  oflicc  of  the  vizier  ^ams  al-Mulk,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  the  sultan's  orders  in  Rabl^  I 517/May 
1123  in  Baylakan  (probably  on  the  way  back  to  Persia 
from  ShrrwanV 

The  same  campaign  appears  in  quite  another  Li^t 
in  Ibn  al-AtJifr,  x,  433-4.  The  campaign  Is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  invasions  of  the  Georgians 
and  the  complaints  of  the  people,  especially  of  the 
town  of  Derbend.  Soon  after  the  arrival fbf  the  yolar.COm 
tan  in  Shamakha.  a large  Georgian  army  appeared 
before  the  town,  which  terrifled  the  sultan;  soon  after- 
wards, however,  a quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
Georgians  and  their  allies  the  Ripj^ak  Turks,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  enemy  had  to  retire  “as  if  defeated” 

{shibk  al-munhazinim;  they  had  there  fore  not  actually 
been  defeated).  The  sultan  rcmaiiicd  for  some  time 
in  Shirw^n  and  returned  in  DjumadS  II  5l7/AugUSt 
1123  to  Hamadan. 
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The  middle  years  of  the  6th/ 1 2th  century  were 
flourishing  ones  for  the  Yazidids,  although  the  suc- 
cession and  genealogy  of  the  ShShs  from  this  time 
onwards  becomes  somewhat  confused  and  uncertain. 
Miirie^jyim  Bashi^  for  instance,  gives  only  a skeletal 
list  from  Manucihr  HI  b,  Farid un  I (whom  he  caUs 
Manu^ihr  b,  Kasran^  the  name  of  Kasrinidb  now 
appears  in  some  sources  for  the  subsequent  ^ahs) 
onwards  (translated  by  Minorsky,  A fthio^  qJ  ^mwan 
and  Darband,  129-38,  including  a commentary  which 
brings  in  the  information  from  recent  numismatic 
work)-  Manucihr  HI  not  only  used  the  title  of  ^Trwan 
Shah  but  also  assumed  that  of  KhakSn-i  Kabir  (“Great 
fOiakan"),  from  which  was  taken  the  or  pen- 

name  of  the  Persian  poet  tibukani  \qrV.],  a native  of 
Shlrwan  and  the  Sljih^s  eulogist  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life.  During  these  decades,  the  Shuhs  appear 
on  their  coins  simply  as  vassaU  of  the  Great  Sai^|juks, 
and  only  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  that  dynasty, 
Toghrll  III  b.  Arslan  (390/1194)  does  the  name  of 
the  *Abbasid  caliph  as  overlord  re-appear  on  their 
coins. 

Shlrwan  at  that  time  was  actually  completely 
dependent  on  the  Georgian  kings,  who  took  the  title 
ShFrwln  themselves.  Matrimonial  alliances  were 

several  times  concluded  between  the  Kasranids  and 
the  Georgian  royal  house.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Manu^iihr  IIIj  Akhsitan  I (ca*  544-fu.  573/f(J*  1149-^;^. 
1 1 79),  no  doubt  owed  to  his  powerful  relative,  ally 
and  suzerainj  king  George  III,  his  victory  over  a 
Russian  fleet  at  Baku  and  the  rcc  on  quest  of  Shlrwan 
and  Derbend.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lands  of  ShakkL 
l^abala  and  Multan  were  later  taken  from  the  Shlrwan 
^ah  by  the  Georgians  (al-NasawI,  St  rat  Sulla  n 
al-Bin^  cd.  Houdas,  146,  174)*  Political  conditions  in 
the  first  half  of  the  7th/l3lh  century  are  not  quite 
clear;  neither  the  ghirwan  ^ah  Raghid  meniioncd 
by  Ibn  al-Aihir  under  the  year  619  (xii,  264-5)  nor 
(he  ^Frwan  Farldun  b,  Farlburz  mentioned  by 

al-NasawI  (173)  under  622  A*H.  are  known  from  coins; 
in  place  of  these  we  find  on  coins  as  contemporary 
of  the  caliph  al-NS;^ir  (375-622/1180-1225)  Farlburz 
11  b.  Farldun  II  b*  Manucihr,  and  following  him 
under  the  same  caliph,  Farrukhzad  b.  Manucihr  U 
and  Gar§h^^P  I b.  Farruhbzad  I.  In  contradiction  to 
the  abow  accounts,  aUNasawf  says  that  the  ShTrwan 
^ih  had  paid  sultan  Malik  ^ah  a tribute  of  100,000 
dfn&rs;  the  K.h'^arazm  Sh^h  ^alal  al-Dm  therefore 
demanded  the  same  sum  from  the  Sb^rw^n  Sh5h 
when  he  appeared  in  Adb^J'baydjan.  According  to  aJ- 
Nasawl,  the  reply  given  him  was  that  conditions  were 
no  longer  the  same  as  before,  as  a large  part  of  the 
country  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Georgians. 
It  was  agreed  to  pay  50,000  dinars,  but  even  of  this 

20.000  were  remitted.  Shortly  before  this  time,  the 
Kh^arazm  ^ah  had  driven  the  officers  of  the  Shlrwan 
^ah  out  of  the  land  of  GushiaspT  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kura  and  Aras  and  farmed  out  this  territory  for 

200.000  dinars;  on  the  other  hand,  he  restored  to 
prince  Sulian  Shah,  Mokan  [g.if.],  which  had  been 
ceded  by  his  father  to  the  Georgians  (on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  with  a Georgian 
princess,  daughter  of  Queen  Rusudan,  1223-47).  After 
the  subjection  of  ^IrwSn  by  the  Mongols,  coins  were 
struck  in  the  name  of  the  Mongol  Great  Khan;  the 
name  of  the  Shlrwan  ^ah  also  appears,  but  without 
a title*  Under  the  rule  of  the  Iljdianids,  no  coins  were 
struck  in  Shlrwan;  the  country  belonged  sometimes 
to  their  empire  and  sometimes  to  that  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  As  a province  in  the  empire  of  the  Tlkhanids 
Shlrwan  brought  the  state  treasury  1 1 lumdns  (tiic 


tuman  w^as  10,000  dinars)  and  3,000  dmirs  (the  dinar 
was  not  now  a gold  coin,  but  a silver  coin  of  3,  later 
2 mii^k3hi  cf  W.  Barthold,  Persidsk^'a  nadpis  na 
Aniyskoi  nieieti  Manure,  St*  Petersburg  1911,  18-19,  repr* 
in  SoUnmya^  iv,  Moscow  1966,  313-38),  Gusht^pl  had 
remained  separate  and  paid  1 18,500  dinars.  The 
Kasr^rid  dynasty  remained  in  existence;  under  the 
successors  of  the  Tll^anids,  the  ^Irwan  ^ah  Kay 
Kuhadh  and  his  son  Kawlis  were  again  able  to  play 
the  part  of  independent  rulers  (their  coins  were  anony- 
mous, like  the  coins  of  several  dynasties  of  this  period): 
but  soon  afterwards,  Kawiis  had  to  submit  to  the 
DjaJayrids  and  strike  coins  in  their  name,  Kawus 

is  said  to  have  died,  according  to  Faslh  (in  Dom, 

560)  in  774/1372-3);  his  son  Hu^ang  was  murdered 
by  his  subjects  after  reigning  ten  years,  and  with  his 
death  the  dynasty  of  the  Yazidids/ Kasranids  came  to 
its  end. 

Control  of  Shlrw^an  passed  to  a remote  connection 
of  the  Yazidids/ Kasranids,  ^aykh  IbrShlm  of  Der- 
bend (784-820/1382-1417),  at  first  ruling  as  a vassal 
of  Tfmiir  and  then,  after  the  latter’s  death  in  807/ 

1404,  as  an  independent  prince.  The  long  reigns  of 
his  successors  Khalil  Allah  I (820^6/1417-62)  and 
Farrukh  Yasar  (866-900/1462-1501)  were  decades  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  Shlrwan*  with  many  fine 
buildings  erected  in  Sham^ha  and  Baku.  The  his- 
tory of  the  last  Shlrwan  ,^ahs  now  becomes  entwined 
with  that  of  the  Shaykhs  and  then  ShShs  of  the 
Safawid  family.  The  head  of  the  Safawiyya  order 
^unayd  b.  Ibrahim  \q-v  ] was  killed  in  864/1460  dur- 
ing a raid  on  ^Irwan  from  Adharbavdjan*  His  son, 

Haydar  was  likewise  killed  in  893/ 1488  at 

Xabarsan  to  the  southwest  of  Derbend  by  a coalition 
of  FEirmkh  Yasir  and  the  Ak  Koyunlu  sultan  Ya'^kub 
b.  Uzun  Hasan,  who  was  apprehensive  at  the  growl- 
ing power  of  the  Safawids*  After  his  seizure  of  power 
over  Persia,  Shah  Isma^li  1 Safawl  avenged  these 
killings  by  an  invasion  of  S^ilrwln  in  906/1500-1, 
when  he  killed  Farrukh  Yasar  and  made  Shlrwan  a 
Safawid  def>endency  (see  Canib^  kisk  of  han,  vi,  209-9, 

21  1-12).  Further  Shahs*  descendants  of  Farrukh  Yasar, 
continued  in  Shlrwan  for  nearly  40  years  until  the 
Safawid  ^ah  Tahmasp  I in  945/ 1 538  incorporated 
Shlrwan  fully  into  the  Safawid  kingdom,  reducing  it 
to  a governorship.  A son  of  one  of  the  last  Shlrwan 
^ahs,  Burhan  'All  Sultan  b*  Khalil  Allah  II,  and  his 
son  Abu  Bakr  attempted  with  Ottoman  help  to  regain 
their  former  kingdom,  but  without  lasting  success. 

Bibiingraphyi  In  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article,  see  B.  Dom,  BHlragi’  Gfsc^chu  der 
kaukasischen  Lander  und  Volker  aus  morgmlandischen 
QyiA/en.  i.  Versueh  eintr  Geiehich/e  der  Schimfanschake^  in 
de  iAcadr  des  Scieitees^  St.  Pelersburg^  ser.  VI, 

Section  de  sciences  poUtiqucs,  etc.,  iv,  523-602; 

V,  Minorsky,  A history  of  Shanfan  and  Darbatid  in  ihe 
10th- II th  £enlurigs^  Cambridge  1958;  Sheila  S.  Blair, 

The  montimmtal  itismptums  /tom  earfy  /j/amjc  Iran  and 
Transoxiana,  Leiden  1992,  155-7;  C.E.  Bosworth,  The 
Liamie  dynasties^  Edinburgh  1996,  no.  67  (for 
the  chronology  and  genealogy  of  the  Yazidids/ 
Kasranids).  See  also  realpatidar.COlTI 

(W.  Barthold- [C.E.  Bosworth]) 

SHI'FH  (Hebr.  Seth  the  third  son  of  Adam 

and  Eve  (Gen*  IV,  25-6,  V,  3-8),  regarded  in  Islamic 
lore  as  one  of  the  first  prophets  and,  like  his 
father,  the  recipient  of  a revealed  scripture*  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Kur^Sn,  bui  plays  a considerable 
role  in  the  subsequent  Kisas  apankiy'3^  literature 

(sec  below).  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  w^hen  his 
father  was  1 30  years  of  age,  five  years  after  the  murder 
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of  Abel.  Wlien  Adam  died,  he  made  him  his  heir 
and  executor  of  his  will.  He  taught  him  the  hours  of 
the  day  and  of  die  night,  told  him  of  the  Hood  to 
come  and  taught  him  to  uorship  the  divinity  in  retire- 
ment at  each  hour  of  the  day. 

It  is  to  him  that  we  trace  the  genealogy  of  mankind, 
since  Abel  did  not  leave  any  heirs  and  Caines  heirs 
were  lost  in  the  Flood.  It  is  said  that  he  lived  at 
Mecca,  performing  the  rites  of  pilgrimage  until  his 
death;  that  he  collected  the  leaves  revealed  to  Adam 
and  to  himself  (numbering  fifty)  and  regulated  his  con- 
duct by  them;  and  that  he  built  the  Ka^ba  of  stone 
and  day^  On  his  death,  he  left  as  his  successor  his 
son  Anu^  (Enoch);  he  was  buried  beside  his  parent 
in  the  cavern  of  Mount  Abu  Kubays;  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  912  years.  According  to  Ibn  IsfiS^k,  he 
married  his  sister  Hazura. 

Later  traditions.  Adam  having  fallen  ih,  desired 
to  have  olives  and  oil  from  Paradise;  he  sent  ShTth 
to  Mount  Sinai  to  ask  God  for  them,  and  God  told 
him  to  hold  out  his  wooden  bowl;  it  was  filled  in  a 
moment,  with  what  his  father  iiad  asked  for,  and  he 
rubbed  his  body  with  the  oil,  ate  a few  olives  and 
was  cured.  Adam  was  beardless;  Sferth  was  the  first 
to  have  a beard.  He  is  also  called  the  first  uriva  (a 
Syriac  word  signifying  "teacher’*,  cf.  Hebr.  ^ '*light, 
teaching”).  He  exactly  like  his  father  physically 

as  well  as  morally.  He  was  the  favourite  child.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Syria,  where  one 
tradition  says  diat  he  was  bom.  From  his  time,  man 
was  divided  into  two  categories;  those  who  obeyed 
him  and  the  others  who  followed  the  children  of  Cain. 
As  a result  of  his  counsels,  a few  of  the  latter  entered 
into  the  right  path,  but  the  others  persisted  in  their 
rebellion.  Maxims  said  to  have  been  left  behind  by 
him  are  quoted  {Mrrkh'*'and,  Raw^ai  Ijth. 

Bombay  1272,  i,  12  ff  ). 

Above  all,  ^Tth  is  described  as  the  one  who  fought 
his  brother  Cain,  as  the  murderer  of  Abel  (see  KA&ti. 
WA-t;ABlt.J,  He  defeated  Cain  in  batdc,  delivered  him 
in  fetters  to  the  avenging  angels  and  enslaved  all  hb 
progeny.  He  then  built  over  1,000  eities  and  filled 
the  earth  with  peace  and  justice. 

Al-Tabaif,  Annaks^  writes  Shath  and  Sjiath  (ij  153), 
and  says  that  Shrth  is  a Syriac  form  (jaryam).  The 
name  signifies  “in  place  of  gift  (of  God)**  because  he 
was  given  in  place  of  Abel  (Gen.  IV.  26). 

Al-Mukanna*  held  that  the  spirit  of  God  was 

transferred  from  Adam  to  Seth  (Mu^ahhar  b. 
al-Maltdisf  Ui;rg  de  la  Criati&n^  vi,  96).  This  idea  comes 
from  a Gnostic  sect,  the  Sethites,  who  were  found  in 
Egypt  from  the  4th  century,  and  who  possessed  a Para- 
phrase of  Seth^  to  be  more  precise,  seven  book.s  by  this 
patriarch  and  seven  others  by  his  children,  whom  they 
called  the  "^Strangers**  (Epiphancs,  Haer.,  xxxix,  5). 
"rhe  Gnostics  possessed  the  books  of  Jaldabaoth,  the 
Demiurge,  attributed  to  Seth  (Epiphanes,  op.  ciL, 
jtxvi,  8),  The  Sab)*un  of  Plarran  Jsee  sAbi’aJ  had  sev- 
eral writings  attributed  to  Seth,  and  the  latter  was 
associated  with  Adam  by  the  Mankhaeans  (P.  Alfaric, 
Les  fkritures  TnankhemneSt  Paris  1918,  6,  9,  10).  Seth  is 
always  associated  with  Adam  by  the  Druzes  (P.  Wolff, 
Die  Leipzig  1845,  151,  193,  372). 

Bibliography:  Tabarf,  i,  152-68,  1122,  1123;  Ibn 
al-Athfr,  f 35,  39;  Tha^labi,  al-nw^dlis^  lith. 

1277,  42;  Kisa’f  Kisof  al-artbiya%  Eng.  tr.  W.M. 
Thackston,  77te  Tales  of  the  Prophets  of  al-Kisa^i^  Boston 
1978,  75  ff,  82-7  and  index,  and  n.  69  at  p.  347; 
Hughes,  A dktianajy  of  Islam^  569;  Eruyl.  Judoka,  new 
ed.,  xiv,  1191. 

{Gl.  HuART*fC.E.  Bosworth]) 


SHIVADJI  [see  marathas]. 

SHIZ.  the  name  of  a very  old  Persian  fire- 
temple,  a place  or  distria  to  the  south-east  of 
Lake  Urmiya  in  Adharbay^jan,  said  to  be  the  native 
place  of  Zoroaster.  According  to  A.V.W.  Jackson,  the 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tlie  Avestan  name 
of  Lake  Urmiya,  Caecasta;  according  to  ViUsut,  it  is 
an  Arabic  corruption  of  ^azn  or  Ga^n,  i.e.  Kanzaka 
or  Gazaea  of  the  classical  writers  or  Gan^ah  of  the 
Pahlavi  texts. 

The  older  geographers  eorreedy  consider  the  two 
places  and  names  to  be  distinct.  The  Arab  traveller 
Abu  Dulaf  visited  ^fz  en  route  for  Day  lam 

and  then  AdharbaydjSn  and  ArrSn  in  the  mid-4th/ 1 0th 
century.  Ac<:ording  to  him,  the  town  lay  among  hills 
in  which  gold,  quick-silver,  lead,  silver,  arsenic  and 
amethyst  were  found.  Within  the  walled  town  was  a 
pond  of  unfathomable  depth,  the  water  of  which 
turned  everything  to  stone.  There  was  also  a large 
ancient  firc-tcmple  there,  which  was  held  in  great 
honour  and  from  which  all  the  sacred  fires  in  Persia 
were  lit.  The  fire  had  already  burned  700  years  wth- 
ouC  leaving  ashes.  The  Persian  kings  used  to  bestow 
gifts  on  the  temple,  so  that  it  collected  vast  treasures. 
Abu  Dulaf  went  there  specially  to  find  hidden  trea- 
sure. Sir  Henry  RawJinson*s  photographs  of  Takhc-i 
Suiayman  show  the  pond  in  the  centre  of  the  walU 
and  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

Takhi-i  Sglaymln  lies  some  140  km/80  miles  from 
the  southeastern  corner  of  L^e  Urmiya,  whereas  the 
great  Greek  city  of  Ganzaka,  where  the  fire  temple 
originally  stood,  is  only  about  14  km/8  miles  from 
this  comer  of  the  lake.  What  seems  to  have  occurred 
is  that  the  Sasanid  emperor  I^usraw  Aniishirwan 
(531-79  transferred  the  sacred  fire  and  the 

temple  treasures  from  Ganzaka  near  Lake  Urmiya  to 
a more  inaccessible  place  in  the  mountains  of  south- 
ern Adharbaydjan  in  order  to  protect  it  from  Byzan- 
tine attack  (Ganzaka  was  in  fact  twice  occupied  by 
He  radius,  on  the  second  occasion  in  628;  see  the 
detailed  discussion  in  V.  Minorsky,  Roman  and  Byzantine 
eojTtpa^tts  in  Atropaterte,  in  55045,  xi  [1944],  248-53, 
256-60). 

The  fire  temple  at  continued  to  be  important 

for  the  local  Zoroastrians  during  early  Islamic  times. 
According  to  al-Baladhuri,  Fuiufi,  326,  the  caliph 
*Umar  agreed  with  the  Tnarz:ban  of  Adharbaydj  an  to 
leave  the  fire  temple  undisturbed  and  lo  allow  the 
people  of  Shlz  to  continue  their  dancing  and  other 
festivities.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  was 
still  functioning  in  Abu  Dulaf*s  time,  three  centuries 
later,  for  his  account  did  not  convince  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  K.h u rmdadh bih,  1 19;  Ibn  al- 
Faklh,  286;  Mas^udl,  Aluru^^  iv,  74;  Y^ut,  BuldoOf 
ed.  Beirut,  iii,  383-4;  Ijlazwrm, 
et.  Wustenfeld,  ii,  267;  Noldeke-Tabarl,  Gesehkkte 
der  Perser  und  ArabeTf  102;  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Ap/ej 
on  a Jourra^  from  Tabriz  in  JRGS^  x (184),  1-158; 
A.V,  Williams  Jackson,  ^oroasierj  195  ff.;  idem,  Persia 
past  and  present,  1 26-43;  G.H.  Sadighl,  Les  rnom/ements 
rel^etix  irankru  au  et  an  Z//*™  skekf  de  PHe^re 

Paris  1938,  77;  A.  Godard,  Les  monuments  du  feu,  in  ' 
A^dt-e  /rdu,  iii  (1938),  45-9  and  figs.  25-7,  71;  B M. 
Tirmidhi,  Ai^oastrians  and  their  fire  temples  in  Iran  and 
ae^oiniT^  eounlrks  , . . , in  /C,  xxiv  (1930),  272-3,  275, 
278.  (J,  RtFSKA-[C.E  BoswortTH]) 

SHKODRA  [see  i^kodra,  in  Suppl.j. 

SHLUH  [see  TASHEij^Ir]. 

SHOGHI  EFFENDl  [sec  efendi  rabbanT]. 

SHOLAPUR,  the  name  of  a District  and  of 
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its  administrative  centre,  in  the  western  Dcccan 
of  India.  In  British  Indian  times,  these  fell  within  the 
Bombay  Presidency;  within  the  Indian  Union,  they 
are  now  on  the  southeastern  fringe  of  Maharagbti^ 
State. 

The  town  [lat.  17®  43^,  long.  75®  56'  E.)  was  an 
early  centre  of  the  MarSfhas  In  718/1318  it 

came  finally  under  the  control  of  the  DihlT  Sultans, 
being  governed  from  Dcogin  or  Dawlatabad 
then  under  the  Bahmanis,  then  oscillating  between 
the  ^Adil  ^ahis  of  Brdjapur  and  the  Nizam  ShahTs 
of  Ahmadnagar  before  being  incorporated  by  Awrang- 
zib  into  the  Mughal  Empire  in  1078/1668.  After  pos- 
session by  the  Nizims  of  Haydarabld,  it  passed  towai'ds 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  to  the  Marathas,  but  was 
conquered  from  the  P^wli  by  General  Munro 

in  May  1818.  The  town  stiU  has  some  of  its  walls, 
which  had  eight  gates,  and  still  has  an  impressive 
fortress  within  their  perimeter,  begun  in  the  late 
8th/ 14th  century^  by  the  Bahmanfs,  but  now  dilapi- 
dated, In  the  early  20th  century,  the  population  of 
Shdlapur  town  was  roughly  onc-third  Muslim  and 
two-thirds  Hindu;  according  to  the  1971  census,  the 
total  population  of  the  town  was  398,361,  but  it  is 
unclear  what  proportion  of  these  were  Muslims. 

Biifliography  : Imperial  gazetteer  af  India^f  xxii,  295- 
307;  J.N,  Kamalpur,  Tlie  rkeem  fatis.  A stwfy  in  the 
art  of  foT^ieu^on  in  mediaeval  India^  Bombay  1961,  88- 
9 1 ; Maharashtra  State  gazette^s.  Skolapw'  Districi,  revised 
ed,  Bombay  1977,  967-96.  (C.E.  Bos  worth) 

SHU* AYS,  a prophet  mentioned  in  the 
Kur*an,  who,  on  the  basis  of  XI,  91,  was  under- 
stood to  have  come  after  Hod,  ^alih  and  Lot  (Lut) 
According  to  XXVI,  176-91,  Shu^ayb  was  sent 
to  the  ‘Teople  of  the  Thicket”,  a^hSb  al-ayhX:,  a group 
which  is  also  mennoned  in  XV,  78,  XXXVIll,  13, 
and  L,  14.  Furthermore.  ^u*ayb  is  spoken  of  as  sent 
to  Madyan  in  VII,  85,  XI,  84,  94-5,  and  XXJX,  36. 
This  location  is  abo  mentioned  in  IX,  70,  XX,  40, 
XXII,  44,  and  XXVIII,  22-3,  45.  On  the  historical 
and  geographic  identity  of  these  people  and  places, 
sec  MADYAN  .^u*AVB.  As  a rcsult  of  the  mendon  of 
Madyan  in  the  context  of  Moses  in  Kur*an,  XX,  40, 
and  esp.  XXVIII,  22-8,  the  explanation  arose  in 
Islamic  narratives  (see  al-Tabari",  i,  365,  and  most 
later  exegetes)  that  Shu*ayb  should  be  identified  with 
(or  be  seen  as  the  uncle  of)  Jethro  (Yithrun,  Yathra), 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses  menrioned  in  the  Bible 
(Exod.  iii,  I,  iv,  18,  xviii,  1-12)  and  rcferied  to,  but 
unnamed,  in  the  Kur’am 

The  story  of  ^u^ayb,  especially  as  told  in  Kur^5n, 
VII,  85-93,  XI,  84-93,  and  XXVI,  176-91,  follows 
the  standard  Kur'anic  narrative  outline  of  prophetic 
history  (sec  the  analysis  of  the  three  versions  in 
J.  Wansbrough,  Q^ank  studies:  s&taces  and  methods  of 
scf^tuToi  inierpTetation^  Oxford  1977,  21-5).  After  his  call 
by  God,  §hu*ayb  preached  monotheism,  honesty  in 
commerce  and  the  necessity  for  order  in  the  world 
and  not  hindering  those  who  believe  in  God.  The 
leaders  of  the  community  rejected  him  and  threat- 
ened to  expel  him  and  his  followers;  they  abo  con- 
sidered stoning  him,  restrained  only  because  he  was 
one  of  them.  An  earthquake  (so  is  commonly 

glossed;  ft^ha^  ^bhoui”  and  ‘‘overshadowing’"  arc 

also  mentioned)  destroyed  their  homes  and  the  com- 
munity, but  ^u*ayb  and  his  followers  survived. 

Bihiiography.  TabarF,  i,  365-71,  tr.  W.M.  Brin- 
ner.  The  histo^  of  al~Tahan^  ii,  Ihopkeis  and  patriarchs, 
Albany  1987,  143-7  (mainly  exegetical  expansion 
of  the  Kur^anic  elements  of  the  story),  and  i,  458- 
63,  tr.  Brinner,  ihid.„  lii,  The  ehtidren  (f  Israel,  Albany 


1991,  43-8;  J.  Horovitz,  JKoranische  Untersuchangen, 

Leipzig  1926,  93-4,  I 19-20,  138,  for  references  to 
pre-Islam ic  sources;  H.  Speyer,  Die  hihUschm  Erzdk- 
lungen  im  Qoran,  Grafenhainichen  1931,  249-54; 

S.  Sycz,  Urspnitig  and  Wiedetgahe  der  hiblisehen  E^^en- 
namen  im  Khran,  Frankfurt  1903,  38-40;  further  bibl. 
died  in  the  article  madyan  ^u^^ayb,  to  which  may 
be  added  C.E.  Bosworth,  Matfyan  in  pre- 

Islamk  and  earfy  Islamk  lore  and  history ^ in  JSS,  xxix 
(1984),  53-64.  ' (A.  Ripcm) 

SHU‘BA  B.  An-HAPTBIADT  h,  al-Ward,  Abu 
Bistam  aU^Ataki,  a from  Ba§ra  with  the  hon- 
orific al-isldm,  was  an  eminent  scholar  and 

collector  of  hadidi  [?a']-  Bom  during  the  years  82- 
6/702-7,  his  death  from  the  plague  b generally  taken 
to  have  occurred  in  160/776.  Originally  from  Wasit, 
he  came  to  live  in  Ba^ra,  where  he  sought  out  al- 
Hasan  ai-Basri  Shu*ba  Is  recorded  to  have  stud- 

ied musd^ii  juridical  problems)  with  him,  so  if  that 
is  historical  he  may  be  assumed  to  have  arrived  there 
in  or  before  1 10/728,  the  year  in  which  Hasan  died. 

About  ^ufoa*s  personal  circumstances  very  little  b 
recorded.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a speech  defect.  He 
wore  dirty,  dust-covered  clothes,  and  his  ascetic  lifestyle 
was  highly  praised;  his  generosity  towards  the  poor 
is  lauded  in  many  reports. 

Early  in  life  Shu‘ba  was  allegedly  fond  of  poetry 
and  he  associated  with  the  poet  al-Tirmm^Sh  (d.  ca. 

120/738  (?)  but  the  story  goes  that  when  he 

once  heard  the  well-known  fakth  and  kadith  collector 
al-Hakam  b.  'Uiayba  (d.  112-15/730-3)  transmit  tra- 
ditions from  various  masters,  he  was  supposedly  so 
struck  with  this  that  he  henceforth  began  to  gather 
haSlh  himself.  In  due  course  he  developed  into  Ba.sra‘s 
most  outstanding  hadtdi  collector,  seen  in  the  hon- 
orary title  amsT  al-mu^mintn  fl  I-haSth  awarded  him  by 
a colleague  ten  years  his  junior,  Sufyan  al-Thawri 
On  the  other  hand,  Abu  Hanifa  b said 

to  have  referred  to  ^u*ba,  probably  pejoratively,  as 
the  hadiw  ai-misT  “the  stuffing  of  the  town”. 

^u*ba  is  supposed  to  have  heard  traditions  with 
large  numbers  of  masters  of  whom  al-MizzF  ^ahdhiby 
xii,  480-6)  records  the  names  of  more  than  300,  some 
1 30  of  whom  are  said  to  have  hailed  from  Kufa.  The 
figure  of  300  cannot  be  considered  complete,  for 
Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  (d.  241/856  [^  t?  ]),  A!  al-Hial  wa- 
mefrifat  al~ri^df  ed.  Ankara  1963,  i,  126,  128,  160-3) 
mentions  many  others  who  arc  not  even  included  in 
al-Mizzr"s  list.  Upon  inspection,  more  than  half  of 
these  300  turn  out  to  be  mere  names  of  otherwise 
totally  nondescript  people,  in  other  words,  they  may 
be  thought  of  a.s  ma^hulun^ 

Alongside  his  reputation  as  a great  hadidi  trans- 
mitter, Shu‘ba"$  fame  lies  also  in  hb  expertise  in  ^arh 
loa-ta'^dil  the  science  of  disparaging  and  declar- 

ing trustworthy  hadith  transmitiers,  a science  of  which 
he  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  first  expo- 
nent and  which  earned  him  the  honorific  habbun  al- 
muhaddiltin,  the  steelyard  of  transmitters.  There  are 
numerous  anecdotes  in  the  sources  describing  him  as 
particularly  wary  of  kadhih^  mendacity,  sc.  in  hadidl^ 

Tims  he  reproached  the  kussas^  the  story-tellers  [seelf.COm 
for  having  “added”  to  traditions.  He  is  even 
recorded  as  having  expressed  the  desire  to  drag  a 
notorious  one  Aban  b.  AbF  'Ayy^ 

(d.  138/755),  to  the  court  of  the  local  k^dl. 

It  is  a curious  paradox  that  arguably  the  most 
famous  trisdition,  which  according  to  Mu.slim  medi- 
aeval scholarship  deserves  the  qualification  mutawdtit 
[^.u.J  (i.e.  broadly  authenticated),  is  in  all  likelihood 
due  to  5bu‘ba:  man  kadtoba  ^alajya  muta'^ammid'^  fal- 
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yatabawwa''  mak^adahu  min  al-ndr  "he  who  deliber- 
ately puts  false  Statements  into  my  moutli  must  occupy 
a place  in  HeU”)i|,In  the  few  un&d  bundles  which  sup- 
port (versions  of)  this  allegedly  prophetic  saying  (see  | 
it  is  Shn^ba  who  is  the  oldest  and  at  the  same  I 
time  best- attested  common  link*  He  is  in  fact  what  f 
scholars  have  come  to  define  as  a 
transmitter.  His  saying  reflects  eloquently  a general 
perception  among  2nd/8th-century  traditionists,  namely 
that  proliferating  traditions  whose  moral  or  legal  con- 
tents and/or  underlying  messages  gain  acceptance  or 
popularity  as  from  the  time  they  emerge,  as  was  the 
case  with  tile  mm  saying,  is  mt  to  be  seen  as 

kadhibf  but  rather  seen  as  a practice  fully  condoned 
by  Islam  to  codify  its  indispensable,  extra- Kur*anic 
foundations*  The  list  of  traditions  in  whose  undd 
bundles  he  is  the  undeniable  common  link,  and  thus 
rcspon*sibic  for  (part  of)  the  (wording  of  the)  texts,  is 
huge;  in  many  chapters  of  the  Six  BooLs  there  are 
sayings  attributed  to  the  Prophet  that  are  definitely 
his.  Among  these  there  are  several  crucial  ones  such  I 
as  the  statement  which  may  be  considered  as  a cor-  | 
nerstone  in  the  early  theorising  of  the  ahi  ai-sunna:  ! 
man  sanna  fi  ^i-isidm  sunnat^  hasanal^  Ja-iaka  a^ruJid  wa-  , 
a^nt  man  ^amila  biM  ba^dahu  (i.e,  “he  who  introduces  | 
into  Islam  a good  custom/norm  will  be  given  the  i 
ensuing  merit  and  the  merit  accruing  to  all  those  who 
practice /adopt  it  after  him"). 

Apart  from  all  this,  his  fondness  of  poetry  is  alluded 
to  on  many  occasions.  As  a]-A$maT  (d*  213/828 
stated:  "We  have  never  seen  anyone  more  expert  in 
poetry  than  he".  Also  concerning  poetry  and  its  posi- 
tion in  society,  he  brought  traditions  into  circulation 
in  which  he  is  observed  trying  his  hand  himself  at 
making  verses,  some  of  which  he  then  ascribed  to  the 
Prophet,  cf.  G.H.A.  Juynboll,  On  the  origins  of  iht  poetfy 
in  Muslim  traddion  iiteratuTf^  in  W*  Heinrichs  and 
G.  Schoeier  (eds.),  F^^s^s£hTft  Ewald  Winter  zum  65. 
GfburLsU^^  Beirut  1994,  ii,  182-207, 

Among  his  ca.  300  alleged  hadf^  masters  there  is 
one  for  whose  traditions  ^u*ba  was  generally  criti- 
cised, sc.  Djabir  b.  Yazid  al-D)u"fT  (d.  128-32/746-50  I 
[q.v,  in  SuppLJ,  and  J.  van  Ess,  Tketihgk  umi  Geselisch^^  \ 
i,  294-8),  whose  name  is  usually  associated  with 
extreme  SLIT  doctrines.  Initially,  ^u'ba  was  himself 
not  free  from  Shr‘a-related  allegations:  one  source  (al- 
KhatFb,  ix,  260,  lO)  identifies  him  with  tarqffid  (-  har- 
bouring moderate  (?)  Rafidi  ideas)  which  one  of  his 
pupils,  Ya^rd  b*  Zuray‘  (d*  182/798),  imputed  to  him. 
Eventually  ^u^ba  seems  to  have  abandoned  these. 

Among  §hu'ba*s  many  alleged  students  two  stand 
out  as  particularly  important  in  that  their  transmis- 
sion from  their  master  is  directly  available  in  printed 
collections:  ''Abd  AllSh  b,  al-Mub^ak  (d.  181/797), 
Kit^b  ai-Z^d  wa  Malagaon  1966,  and  Abu 

Dawud  al-Tay^isT  (d,  204/819  [q.v.]),  Musnad^  Hay- 
darabad  1321.  To  these  two  may  be  added  seven 
more  pupils  of  Shu'^ba,  equally  prolific,  whose  numer- 
ous traditions  were  allegedly  personally  recorded  by 
Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  in  his  Musnad:  Muhammad  b.  t 
DjaTar  Ghundar  (d.  ca.  193/809),  Yahya  b.  Sa'fd  al-  ! 
Kattan  (d.  198/814),  ^Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Mahdr  | 

(d  198/814),  al-Nadr  b*  §humayi  (d.' 204/8 19),  YazTd  I 
b.  Harun  (d*  206/821),  Mu*adh  b.  Mdadh  (d.  196/ 
812)  and  Wakt'  b.  aJ-^arrabj  while  BulAarr  (d.  256/ 
870  f ])  has  noted  down  in  his  Sahik  from  his  mas- 
ter A^m  b*  Abr  lyas  (d.  220/835)  much  material  on 
the  direct  authority  of  Shdba. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Abl  Halim,  Takdimat  al-ma^r^ 
li-kitiib  al-(j^arfy  wa  ^l-ta^dtly  132-57,  contains  a list  of 
transmitters  about  whom  Shu^ba  is  recorded  to 


have  uttered  criticisms;  for  further  information  on 
Sbu/^ba,  see  Fasawf,  Kitdb  al-ma^rfa  wa  ed. 

A.p*  al-'Umarl,  h,  283-5;  Bahshal,  IVdsif, 

ed.  Kurkfs  "^Aww^,  120-T,  DhahabL  Tadhkirai  al- 
I,  193-7;  idem,  S^ar  a*ldm  ahnubald^'^t  vii, 
202-28;  Ibn  Khatlikan*  Wqfq;!^di,  ed.  1.  ‘AbbSs,  ii, 
469-70  f;  al-Khatib  al-Baghdadr.  Fa^nk^  Bag/iddd^ 
ix,  255-66;  ‘Abd  Allah  b,  "AdT,  al-Admii  ft  du^aja^ 
al-ri^dl^  ^Beirut  1988,  i,  67-80;  Ibn  Ha^^ar,  Fahdh^b 
al-tahdh^b^  iv,  338-46;  Ibn  Radjab,  Shark  ^ilal  al- 
Ttmiidh^i  ed.  S.S*  ^j*  aJ-HumaydT,  159  IT.  For  a 
wide  range  of  legal  opinions  which  §hu'ba  obtained 
from  al-Hakam  b.  ^Utayba  and/ or  Hammad  b.  Abi 
Sulayman,  cf.  Ibn  Abr  ^ayba,  Musannafy  indices 
voL  iv,  2208;  the  isnad  bundles  supporting  the  man 
kadhidfa  saying  wdrh  ^u*ba  as  common  link  are 
detailed  in  Mizzi,  Tii^,  iii,  no*  3623,  iv,  no.  4627, 
vii,  no.  10087,  viii,  no.  11531.  For  more  on  the 
technical  hadt^  terms  used  in  this  article,  such  as 
isnad  bundle  and  common  link,  see  al-Kantaray  x 
(1989),  343-83;  Arabkay  xxxix  (1992),  287.314;  Le 
Muslony  evii  (1994),  151-94;  G.H.A.  JuynbolJj  MiisUm 
traditiony  Cambridge  1983,  index  s.w.,  and  idem, 
Shu^ba  b.  rd-Ifa^dj  (d.  160/776)  md  his  rok  in  hadTlh 
pToiferadoti  in  Basray  forthcoming  in  Mus/on. 

(G.H.A.  JuYNBori*) 

SHUBAT  [see  ta^hTiojI. 

SHUBHA  (Ah,  pi.  ^ubah^  literally,  "resem- 

blance", a term  that  developed  two  distinct  technical 
meanings. 

In  theology  and  philosophy,  a stubka  is  a 
lake  or  specious  argument  which  “resembles”  a valid 
one.  In  later  scholastic  treatises,  positive  arguments 
for  a given  view  are  often  followed  by  a series  of 
shi^bahy  counter-arguments  by  opponents,  and  their 
refutations  (see  e*g*  al-Amidi,  akmardm  ji  Him 

al-ka^my  ed*  H.M.  *Abd  al-J.*a5ff,  Cairo  1971,  265-74, 
and  for  a logical  controversy  over  ^uhohy  see  J.  van 
F^,  Dk  Etkmntniskhtt  des  *A4ndaddirk  d/Tcf,  Wiesbaden 
1966,  353)* 

In  law,  a is  an  illicit  act  which  neverthe- 

less "resembles”  a licit  one,  and  is  relevant  primarily 
to  the  b<sdd  [q.v.]  offences,  those  specifically  forbidden 
in  the  lS.ur^an  and  having  fixed  penalties,  and  espe- 
cially to  fornication  {zind)^  In  attempting  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  imposition  of  the  severe  hadd  penal- 
ties  (stoning,  amputation,  and  flogging),  the  jurists 
appealed  to  a prophetic  had^ih  instructing  the  believ- 
ers to  "avert  the  hadd  penalties  by  means  of  ambig- 
uous cases"  {idra^u  *t-hud^  bi  Fdiubukdt).  Thus,  in 
contradistinction  to  other  areas  of  the  law,  commis^ 
sion  of  a hadd  offence  through  ignorance  is  consid- 
ered grounds  for  suspension  of  the  prescribed  ]:>enalty. 

This  principle  is  recognised  by  all  schools  of  law, 
both  Sunnf  and  ^I'T,  although  with  varying  termi- 
nology and  scope.  The  most  elaborate  discussions  are 
those  of  the  Hanafts,  who  recognise  three  categories: 

1.  Situbha  ft  Fmah^li  (also  known  as  shubhal  mulk  or. 
shtibha  hukmijya),  in  which  the  act*s  status  as  forbid- 
den is  contravened  by  some  outside  indicator;  the 
standard  example  Ls  that  of  sexual  intercourse  d^iitCOm 
one’s  son’s  siavegirl,  the  indicator  being  the  kadi^ 
which  states  that  "You  and  your  property  belong  to 
your  father”.  In  such  cases,  the  penalty  is  suspended 
even  if  the  offender  is  aware  that  the  act  is  forbid- 
den. 2,  fi  FJIH  (also  known  as  st^bhal  khtibMh 

or  sh^hat  mudl^baha)^  in  which  the  offender  claims  to 
have  believed,  mistakenly  but  plausibly,  that  the  act 
was  licit;  examples  include  sexual  intercourse  during 
her  waiting  period  {^tdda)  with  a wife  thrice  divorced. 

In  these  cases,  the  offender’s  explicit  claim  of  igno 
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ranee  of  the  law  is  essential  for  suspension  of  the 
penalty.  3.  ShM^hut  resulting  from  an  invalid 

marriage  conUraclj  such  as  one  without  witnessesj  or 
an  incestuous  one'J‘ Abu  Hanifa  claimed  that  such  a 
obtains  even  when  the  ofTender  admits  to  aw'are- 
ness  of  the  invalidity  of  the  contract  (thus  he  refused 
to  apply  die  penalty  for  prostitution)^  but  was 

opposed  on  this  point  by  his  pupils  al-SbaybSnT  and 
Abu  Yusuf. 

The  Shari*FB  also  recognise  three  categories  of 
but  define  them  rather  differently:  1.  Shubha 
Ji  ^l-nmhaU,  such  as  intercourse  with  a foster  relative. 
2.  ^ubkat  ^ when  another  w^oman  is  substi- 

tuted for  the  bride  on  the  wedding  night.  3.  Shubha t 
or  in  cases  where  the  schools  disagree^ 

such  as  ^rT  mui%  marriage  or  HanafT  nnar- 

riage  by  an  adult  woman  without  a guardian  [wall). 
With  less  system isadon,  MUikls  and  Hanbalis^  as  well 
as  ImamT  ^f^Ts,  generally  accord  status  to  the 

same  situations  as  the  Some  other  cases  of 

illicit  intercourse  not  subject  to  the  penalty j such 

as  intercourse  with  oner's  wife  during  her  menses 
and  intercourse  under  coercion*  are  sometimes  also 
labelled  j^ubhu. 

BtbltQgraphy:  Tahanawi,  Kastsk^  al- 

Junun^  ed.  A.  Sprenger,  Calcutta  1862,  79fhl;  Ibn 
al-Humam,  Path  aPkadiTy  Cairo  1315,  v,  30  ff,  Ibn 
Hadjar  al-HaytamT,  Puhfat  Cairo  1 282, 

130  ff;  al-Hattab,  Mowahib  Tripoli  1969, 

vij  290  fr,j  Ibn  Kudama,  Cairo  1986,  xii, 

340  ft;  at-Muha^k  al-Hilli,  al-hldm^  Nadjaf 

1969,  iv,  149  ft;  j.  Schaeht,  An  introdtictifm  ta 
Aiu),  Oxford  1964,  176-80;  J.N.D*  Andersori,  inmlid 
and  i}md  marriage^  in  Himaji  in  .BSOdS,  xiii  (1950)^ 
357-66.  _ (E.K.  Rowtson) 

SHUBRA  [see  damjU'IMCh]. 

SHUCQA*  At  .-D  AWL  A,  Mirza  ^jalal  al-Din  Haydar 
b.  ^afdar  ^ang  (1732-75),  was  the  third  Nawwah^  or 
ruler,  of  the  North  Indian,  post-Mugbal  successor  state 
of  Awadh  l/j.vj]  (Oudh)  from  1754  until  his  death. 
One  of  the  most  capable  statesmen  of  I8th-cemury 
India,  he  made  his  realm  into  the  major  indigenous 
power  in  North  India,  fighting  the  British  almost  to 
a standstill  at  the  Batde  of  Baksar  in  1 764.  Realising 
his  value  as  an  ally,  the  East  India  Company  rein- 
stated him  in  1765,  and  for  the  next  decade  a pro- 
cess of  mutual  testing  and  political  experimentation 
occurred.  Under  the  subsidiary  alliance  system,  in 
which  he  paid  for  the  internal  use  of  British-officered 
Indian  troops,  the  way  was  opened  for  increasing 
Company  intervention  during  subsequent  reigns.  S^u- 
^a*  al-Dawla  nonetheless  modernised  hb  army  dur- 
ing this  period,  closed  Awadh  to  the  disruptive  effects 
of  European  trade,  secured  the  treasury  in  the  cus- 
tody of  hb  main  consort  Bahu  Begam,  and  made 
large  annexations,  including  Ifawa  and  RampGr 
Ihe  Governor-General,  Warren  Hastings,  treated  him 
formally  as  an  equal,  but  after  ^udja*^  al-Dawla’s 
death,  the  realm  was  further  undermined  by  expan- 
sive British  military,  commercial,  and  diplomatic  ambi- 
tions. See  further  awadh, 

BibiiogTaphj,  Hamam  Singh  “Kamf”,  Ta*nkk-i 
sa^ddaH  ^dudd  (1806);  Qhulum  'AlT  liban  NakawT, 
^Intdd  ai-sa^ddaiy  Lucknow  1864;  Qhulsm  Husayn 
Khan  'I’ab^jaba^i,  tr.  M.  Ray- 

mond, Calcutta  1902;  Musta^ab  Khan  Bahadur, 
Gulisldn-i  rahmai^  tr.  C.  Elliott,  1831;  A.L.  Srivastava, 
Shtga-ud-daulah^  i,  1754-1765^  Calcutta  1939,  and 
Sht^a-ud-daulaht  ii,  / 765-/ 775,  Calcutta  1945;  R,E. 
Barnett,  J/orth  India  between  empires,  Berkeley-Ijos 
Angeles-London  1980.  (R.B.  Barnett) 


ai.-SHUD|A^,  Shams  ai-Dfn,  Mamluk  historian 
and  contemporary  of  the  sultan  al- Malik  al-Nasir 
Muhammad  b.  Kalawun  and  his  successors. 

In  the  only  surviving  fragment  of  his  chronicle 
Ta^rfkh  al-JVd^ir  Muhammad  b.  JCaMwun  al-SdiiJfii 

tm-awtddihi  (cd.  and  tr.  Barbara  Schitfer,  Die  ChreniA 
as-^u^^is^  Wiesbaden  1977;  ^ams  ad-IXn  Tdtfk 

ai- Malik  an-^Yddr  . . . wa-^auladihi,  Wiesbaden  1985),  the 
author's  name  appears  both  in  the  text  and  on  the 
title  page  as  Shams  b,  al-Shudja^T;  however,  in  Kdskf 
ai-£ujtun,  ed.  Fliigel,  ii,  153,  Ha^^i  f^aliTa  refers  to 
the  author  as  ^ams  al-Dln  al-Sbu^li^'T  al-Mi§rL 
Although  the  editor  and  translator  of  the  text  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  "'Sba^s”  would  not  have  occurred 
independently  as  an  tsfn  at  this  time  and  that  the  ren- 
dering “Shams  al-Din”  must  therefore  be  correct,  there 
is  no  explanation  for  her  decision  to  follow  Hadjdif 
ilh^ffa  in  dropping  the  “ibn”  bur  to  ignore  his  “al- 
Mi^rr”.  The  nhba  is,  of  course,  important  in  estab- 
lishing the  author's  identity  as  is,  moreover,  the  mtsab^ 
since  P.M.  HoU  has  recently  tried  to  find  a tmmluk 
in  the  biographical  literature  who  would  combine  the 
lakah  “Shams  al-Dm”  with  the  nisba  ^‘^al-ShudjaT”, 
derived  from  the  uncommon  Mamluk  leikoh  of  Shudja' 
al-Dm  (see  ^ams  a chronki^  identified^,  in 

BSOAS,  forthcoming).  On  the  basis  of  Mamluk  nam- 
ing patterns,  Holt  assumes  that  the  author  was  a mam- 
luk with  the  ism  of  Sunkur  or  ^Al^unkur  in  the  service 
of  an  amir  Shudia*  al-DJn  known  to  have  lived  dur- 
ing the  period  745-.56/ 1345-56,  dates  for  which  there 
arc  personal  references  to  the  author  in  the  text.  The 
only  suitable  candidate  is  one  ^ams  al-Dln  Aksunkur, 
Amir  Djandar,  of  the  household  of  ^u^a‘  al*Drn 
Ghurlu.  Although  the  date  of  Aksunkur's  death  is 
unknown,  he  is  known  to  have  been  exiled  to  Tripoli 
in  748/1348  and  thus  could  have  been  alive  in 
756/1356.  But  as  ingenious  as  this  identification 
may  be,  it  loses  some  credibility  by  the  suppression 
of  “ibn”,  for  if  it  is  retained,  there  is  the  distinct 
possibility  that  Ibn  al-Shudia^f  was  not  a mamiuk 
at  all  but  the  son  of  one,  and  that  his  tim  as  a 
second- generation  Muslim  was  probably  Muhammad, 
invariably  associated  with  the  iakab  al-DTn, 

Furthermore,  since  no  references  arc  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  copious  biographical  dictionaries  to  a his- 
torian bearing  any  of  these  names,  it  is  probably  pru- 
dent to  refer  to  him  by  the  name  cited  in  the  text 
and  on  the  tide  page  of  the  manuscript,  sc.  Shams 
b.  al-ShudJaT>  or,  following  Ibn  K^f  Shuhba'^s  cita- 
tions in  his  own  history,  simply  ai-^u^a^i  (see  Schafer, 
1985,  5).  Besides  the  terminus  post  ^uem  (756),  we  know' 
only  that  the  author  made  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
in  745/1344-5  and  that  he  was  in  the  service  of 
Sba'ban,  presumably  the  sultan  al-Kamil  Sha*  ban 
(746-7/1345-6  Furthermore,  if  Ha^jdir  Khalrfa 

is  correct,  al-^ud[a^r  was  associated  in  some  way 
with  Misr,  either  the  town  of  that  name  or  the  coun- 
try Egypt. 

The  question  of  the  significance  of 
Ta^nkk  h also  fraught  with  difficulties.  Although  only 
a fragment  for  737-45/1337-45  exists,  if  has  been 
proved  to  be  heavily  indebted  to  al-Yu suit’s 
ai-nd^ir  _fi  al-Malik  at-Nd^,  for  which  there  is 

only  a fragment  for  mid-733  to  mid-738  (ed.  Ahmad 
Hutayi,  Beirut  1986),  Comparison  of  the  two  texts 
for  the  one  year,  7S7,  which  the  two  fragments  have 
in  common  indicates  that  al-ShudjaT  paraphrased  al- 
YusufT’s  text  with  only  a few  additions,  mainly  preebe 
dates  (D.P,  Little,  An  ana^'sis  of  the  reialwnship  between 
four  Mamluk  Chronkles  far  737-45,  in  JSS,  xix  [1974], 
252-68).  Collation  of  al-^bu^a^T's  passages  from  other 
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years  with  those  attributable  to  al-Yusufi  in  al-MalmzI’s 
and  al-*Aynr’s  histories  shows  that  the  pattern  of  al- 
tihu5ya*r*s  indebtedness  to  ai-YQsufi  (d.  759/1358)  is 
compellingly  consistent  up  to  the  annal  for  741,  when 
the  evidence  is  not  as  forthcoming  as  for  the  previ- 
ous years.  However,  even  then  and  thereafter,  the 
textual  evidence  suggests  that  al-Shudja‘i  was  heavily 
indebted  to  another  source,  probably  al-Yusuft. 
Unfortunately,  references  in  the  Tarnish  of  Ibn  K5dr 
^uhba,  the  only  historian  to  cite  al-Shu^a*r  by  name, 
are  not  helpful  in  this  regard.  But  whether  or  not  al- 
Shu^§‘r  continued  to  borrow  from  al-Yusufi  consis- 
tently is  not  so  important  as  the  undisputed  fact  that 
the  Ta^nfsh  contains  many  details,  especially  for  the 
years  741-5,  which  cannot  be  found  in  other  extant 
sources  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  importance 
for  this  period. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  text, 

(D.P.  Little) 

al-SHUF,  a district  of  Mount  Lebanon,  gen- 
erally denoting  the  current  districts  of  it  south  of  the 
Beirut-Damascus  road.  However,  names  of  geograph- 
ical areas  often  follow  political,  demographical  or 
administrative  changes.  From  the  early  IsJamic  period 
until  the  end  of  the  Crusades,  “Mount  Lebanon” 
{[^abal  Ijubridn)  was  applied  only  to  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Qjubbat  BshanT,  BatrQn  and  I^ubayl,  the 
original  homeland  of  the  Maronites,  while  the  south- 
ern districts  were  known  as  J^abal  al-Sbuf,  which  at 
times  also  included  Djabal  Kisraw^.  I'hc  Mamluks 
[g.v.],  who  ruled  Syria  from  659/1261  till  921/1516, 
divided  the  entire  region  according  to  three  administra- 
tive units:  Tripoli — j^abal  LubnSn;  Damascus — Djabal 
KisrawSn,  al-Matn,  and  al-Gharb:  and  Sidon — al-Shuf. 
However,  in  local  usage,  al-^uf  denoted,  as  it  does 
today,  al-Shuf  proper,  Iklfm  al-§huf  (a  restricted  area 
around  Dayr  al-Kamar)  and,  surrounding  it,  the 
Greater  the  homeland  of  the  Druzes  [sec  al- 

dvjrOz]  from  at  least  the  7th/ 13th  century. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Mamluk  era  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ottoman  period,  Iklim  al-Shuf 
was  ruled  by  Druze  amirs  of  the  Ma*n  family — chron- 
iclers of  the  10th/ 16th  century  accordingly  called  it 
al-§bOf  al-Ma*nr.  The  Druze  chronicler  Hamza  b. 
SibSt  (d.  926/1520)  speaks  of  al-A§bwaf  (pi.  of  al- 
referring  probably  to  the  internal  subdivision 
of  IldTm  al-^uf  as  known  to  the  locals:  al-Sbuf  al- 
Suy^jani,  al-Sbuf  al-Haytf,  and  al-Shuf  al-Bayadf. 

In  their  efforts  to  bring  the  Druzes  under  their 
control  the  Ottomans  launched  a number  of  expedi- 
tions against  al-Shuf  al-Ma*nr,  where  Druze  resistance 
was  strongest.  When  these  proved  too  expensive,  they 
arrived  in  1001/1593  at  a compromise  with  the  local 
chief,  Fakbr  al-Dfn  al-Ma‘nr  II,  whom  they 

appointed  amir  al-tiwd*  of  the  Sayda  [q.v.]  san(^ak. 
Soon  Fakhr  al-Dfn  controlled  not  only  the  Greater 
Sbuf,  now  often  called  Djabal  al-Duruz,  but  also  the 
Bik5*  valley,  the  coastal  area  between  Sidon  and 
'Iripoli,  northern  Palestine  and  areas  in  Transjordan. 
When,  inspired  by  Druze-Maronite  unity  and  a period 
of  economic  prosperity,  FaJ^r  al-Dfn  tried  to  estab- 
lish jx>litical  autonomy,  the  Ottomans  put  an  end  to 
his  rule  in  1042/1633,  and  his  successors  controlled 
only  a small  part  of  al-Shuf 

In  1 108/1697  the  only  candidate  of  the  Ma*nf  fam- 
ily for  the  imdra  of  al-^uf  preferred  to  serve  in  the 
Porte’s  bureaucracy,  upon  which,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  political  regime  of  the  imdray  the  Druze  chiefs  in- 
vited the  Sunni  §bth5b  family  to  rule  as  amirs.  I’hough 
the  area  continued  to  be  called  Djabal  al-Duruz  until 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  successive  waves 


' of  immigrants  from  the  north  since  the  time  of  Fakhr 
I al-Dfn  II  transformed  the  demography  of  al-Sbuf.  so 
that  by  1800  Christians  made  up  the  majority  of  the 
I population.  The  conversion  in  the  1750s  to  Christianity 
I of  part  of  the  Sb*h^bfs  and  the  Abu  ’1-Lam*rs,  the 
Druze  rulers  of  al-Matn  and  al-Shuf  al-Bayacjf,  meant 
I the  end  of  Druze  .supremacy  and  the  rise  of  the  star 
of  the  Maronites. 

' When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  amir 
j Bashir  §bi^ab  [q.v.\  expanded  his  rule  to  Kisrawan, 

Djubavl.  Batrun  and  E^bbat  Bsharri,  the  amir  of  al- 
I SbOf  came  to  be  called  amir  I^abal  Lubndn,  i.e.  amir 
of  the  w'hole  of  Mount  Lebanon.  No  longer  the  primus 
' inter  pares  of  the  mukdta*^is  [see  mu^ta‘a]  of  al-ShOf, 

Basbir  took  advantage  of  their  factionalism  in  order 
I to  consolidate  his  own  power.  Demographic  changes, 

I Druze  factionalism,  increasing  E.uropean  trade  with 
Mount  Lebanon,  a strengthening  of  the  political  posi- 
I tion  of  the  Maronite  Church,  and  Djazzir’s  and 
I Ibrahim  Pasha’s  \q.vv^  support  for  Bashir  arc  all  fac- 
' tors  which  introduced  a shift  in  al-§bilf’s  balance  of 
power.  In  1841,  following  the  Egyptian  withdrawal, 
sectarian  strife  broke  out  between  the  tw'o  communi- 
ties— the  Druze  bent  on  regaining  their  former  posi- 

Ition  of  power,  the  Maronites  seeking  to  maintain  and 
even  reinforce  their  new-found  prosperity.  In  an  effort 
to  solve  the  conflict,  the  F..uropean  Powers  and  the 
Ottomans  imposed  on  Mount  Lebanon  a settlement 
based  on  the  double  kd*immakdm^a  [sec  ka*im-makAm], 
whereby  the  districts  north  of  the  Beirut-Damascus 
road  came  under  Christian,  and  those  to  the  south, 
i.e.  al-SbOf,  under  Druze  administration.  However, 
this  settlement  proved  too  fragile  and  recurring  inci- 
dents set  off  a civil  war  in  1860.  Though  at  first  vic- 
torious, the  Druzes  were  ultimately  defeated  because 
of  French  intervention — the  Druzes  left  al-§bfif  it' 

I large  numbers  to  settle  as  immigrants  in  Djabal 
Hawrin,  soon  called  Djabal  al-Duruz.  No  longer  a 
I centre  of  political  power,  al-Sbuf  soon  became  inte- 
grated into  the  mutasanifiyya  [see  muta$arrif]  (1861- 
' 1918)  and,  .subsequently,  the  state  of  Lebanon. 

As  a result  of  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in 
I 1975,  by  1983  virtually  the  entire  Christian  popula- 
tion had  fled  from  al-Shuf.  Again  a predominantly 
Druze  area,  al-Sbuf  has  become  a focal  point  in  the 
efforts  to  resettle  the  refugees  from  the  different  regions 
and  thus  to  find  an  overall  solution  for  the  Lebanese 
conflicts. 

Bibliography:  Abdul-Rahim  Abu  Husayn,  Frovin- 
I dal  leaderships  in  Syria,  J 575- 1650,  Beirut  1985;  Kamal 
I Salibi,  A house  of  many  mansions.  The  history  of  Lebanon 
reconsidered,  London  1988;  Kais  M.  Firro,  A histoiy 
of  the  Druzes,  Leiden  1992;  Engin  Akarli,  The  long 
peace.  The  Ottoman  Lebanon  1861-1920,  London  1993; 

Hamza  b.  Siba(,  Ta*ri!ih,  ed.  ‘Umar  *Abd  al-SalSm 
Tadmurl,  Tripoli,  Lebanon  1993. 

(Kais  M.  Firro) 

, SHUF‘A  (a.),  lit.  “pre-emption”,  the  right  of  the 
co-owner  to  buy  out  his  partner’s  share 
which  is  for  sale.  Should  the  property  be  sold 
without  his  approval  to  a third  party,  the  partner  has 
the  privilege  to  purchase  the  property,  evcn||pgainsi  jj-  QQpp| 
the  will  of  the  new  owner,  who  should  be  reimbursed 
with  the  price  paid.  Both  Kur*an  and  ILadlth  are  cited 
by  books  of  ^h  in  support  of  the  concept,  though 
the  former  seems  to  provide  only  indirect  reference. 

The  Hanafis  grant  this  privilege  to  the  owners  of 
adjacent  properties  and  make  it  valid  not  only  to  non- 
fungiblc  properties  but  also  to  appendages  of  the  prop- 
erty, such  as  access  and  water  rights.  The  Ma4^alla 
definition  (art.  950)  gives  the  term  the  power  of  “pos- 
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session"  {tamalhik).  according  to  the  four  schools, 

h restricted  to  non -fungible  property.  The  ^^ahirfs 
extend  t0[| fungible  property,  including  animals, 

on  the  basis  of  the  prophetic  tradidon  that  is 

in  '^‘everything".  Ibn  Kud^ma  interpreted  ‘*evetything‘* 
to  mean  only  what  cannot  be  divided,  and  he  deprived 
both  the  (^iiroms  and  the  Rafidf  Sfai'a  from  the  right 
to  unlike  al-Shafi^i  and  some  ocher  scholars, 

who  see  the  right  as  general  and  not  affected  by  faith. 

Muhammad  b.  Va^kub  al-Asamm  (d.  957/347)  com- 
pletely rejected  on  the  grounds  that  it  dashes 

with  the  individual's  freedom  to  sell.  This  could  result 
in  the  landowneris  loss,  since  no-one  would  buy  know- 
ing that  he  might  lose  what  he  had  purchased. 
Although  al-A^amm’s  view  is  refuted  in  the  Mug^ni, 
his  view  would  be  better  understood  if  the  term  were 
properly  defined,  for  is  not  a right  but  a rea- 

son that  creates  a right. 

was  retained  in  many  secular  laws  intro- 
duced to  Muslim  countries,  such  as  the  Egyptian, 
French-based  law  of  1883.  There  has  been  a long- 
standing legal  controversy  over  whether  b a 

person^  or  real  right  Al- 

Sanhuri  in  seeking  to  resolve  the  controversy  main- 
tained that  it  is  not  a right  at  all,  but  a cause 
He  placed  sis  a right-making  "cause”,  on  a 

parallel  with  other  causes  that  create  rights,  like  con- 
tracts and  inheritance.  Although  al-Sanhiin  conveyed 
no  opinion  ai  to  whether  this  cause  creates  a per- 
sonal or  real  right,  it  is  evident  that  Islamic  law  views 
as  both  a personal  and  real  right,  if  inheritance 
is  used  as  a guide.  Al-Zuhaylf,  referring  to  the  HanafT 
school,  maintained  that  the  cause  (sabah)  for  ^uf^a 
"right”  is  the  "adjacency"  of  the  two  properties.  This 
adjacency  would  appear  to  be  only  a cause  leading 
to  which  is  the  actual  legal  designation  {sabab} 

for  the  right  of  ownership, 

Biiriiography:  J.  Schacht,  An  introdticH&n  to  Islamk 
hm,  Oxford  1964,  106,  142;  "Abd  al-Ra2^ai<:  aJ- 
Sanhurl,  al-Wasft  Ji  fharb  si-kdnun  al-madani,  Beirut 
1968,  lx,  446;  ShafiVr,  Beirut  1983,  iv,  3-4; 

Ibn  Kudama,  {d-Mu^nTy  Beirut  1984,  v,  459-553; 
Wahba  al-Zuhayli,  al-fikh  al-Isidmf  wa-addU!atuht 
Beirut  1985,  v,  509,  792;  Salim  Rustum  Baz  al- 
LubnSnl,  ^arh  ai-M^allOy  Beirut,  304/1886-7,  repr. 
1986,  563;  Sarakhsr>  ai-Mabsiit^  Beirut  1936,  xiv, 
90;  Muhammad  b.  IsmaTl  al-^n^anf,  Sttbul  ai-^aldm, 
ed.  F,  Zimarlf,  Beirut  1987,  iii,  154-9;  S.E.  Ryner, 
The  theo^  of  contracts  in  hiisnu  laWy  London  1991, 
201.  (M.Y.  Izzi  Difn) 

SHUFURWA  or  Shawarwa.  banO,  conventional 
readings  for  the  name  of  a family  of  Ha  naff 
clerics  and  men  of  letters  in  Isfahan  during 
the  6th/ 1 2th  century.  The  name  has  not  been 
explained  and  should  perhaps  be  read  rather  as 
(Persian)  ShaB-ro  "black-face”.  Although  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  listed  in  biographical  works, 
the  only  one  about  whom  we  have  precise  knowledge 
is  Sharaf  al-DFn  'Abd  al-Mu^min  b.  Hibat  Ail^  b. 
Mub3.mmad  b.  Hibat  AU^  b.  Hamza  hi- 

Shawarwa.  a religious  scholar  who  spent  time  in 
Damascus  and  Cairo  (where  he  met  i^alah  al-Dfn) 
before  returning,  in  570/ 1 1 75,  to  his  native  tffahlin. 
AJ-SafadT  quotes  a few  of  his  Arabic  verses.  His  name 
appears  as  that  of  the  author  in  at  least  some  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Athdk  ai-dh^diaby  a little  moralising  tract 
in  Arabic,  a poor  imitation  of  al-Zamakhsharfs  At^judk 
ol-dhahiib  (printed  BiUak  1864  and  often;  tr.  O.  Rescher, 
in  his  Biitrdgc  .cwr  MaqAmen-UtUrimr^  vii,  1914). 

This  Arabic  writer  is  perhaps  idendcal  with  Sharaf 
al-Dm  ^ufiirwa,  the  author  of  an  extant,  but  unpub- 


lished, poetical  dilvan  in  Persian,  consisting  largely  of 
panegyrics  to  the  atabeg  ^ahan-Pahlawaji  Muhammad 
b,  Eldiiguz,  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  SaJ^jiilk  empire 
371-82/1175-86  [see  iij>ELRiziDs] ; he  also  praises  the 
Saldjultid  Arslan  b.  Toehrll  (556-71/1161-76).  The 
Persian  anthologists  from  the  time  of  p^adJarmF 
onwards  give  his  personal  name  as  ^Abd  aJ-Mu^min, 
evidently  identifying  him  with  the  above-mentioned 
cleric,  but  our  earliest  authority,  Muhammad  ‘Awfi, 
calls  him  Sharaf  al-Dawla  wa  1-Dm  Muhammad 
Shufurwa.  implying  that  he  was  m fact  a dilfercnt 
member  of  the  same  family.  The  same  author  quotes 
a few  poems  by  his  cousin  Zahfr  ai-Dln  ‘Abd  AU^ 
b.  Shufurwa.  The  7th/ I3th-ceniury  anthology  com- 
piled by  DjamSl  al-Din  ^arwanf  quotes  a number 
of  nthd^i^  by  ^araf  aJ-Dm,  Zahlr  al-DTn  and  *Izz  al- 
Dm  ^ufurwa;  the  last  is  mentioned  also  by  al- 
K.azwt!nr. 

BibiiogTapky\  *Awfi,  Lubdby  i,  268-74  (with 
M.  Kazwlnr's  notes  and  those  in  S.  NafTsT’s  ed., 

GSS-i?);  Djamil  al-Dfn  iGialfl  Sharwanf.  a/- 

ma^diisy  ed.  M.A.  Riham,  Tehran  1 366  5Si./l987, 
see  index;  R^azwTnT,  A(hdr  abbiidd,  ed*  Wiistenfcld, 
Gottingen  1 848,  1 97;  Muhammad  b.  Badr  al- 
^a^artnr,  Mu^nis  al-ahrdr  ft  dakd^ik  ai~ash*^drf  ed. 

Tabibr,  Tehran  1337-50  ^./ 1959-7  I,  ii,  1079-81, 

1117;  Saladf,  Wdfiy  xix,  no.  217;  Ibn  Abi  *l-WafM*, 
ai-L^awahir  al-mud^^a^  Haydar^b^  1332/1914,  i, 

332,  ii,  205,  375;  Dawlatshah,  154-5;  Brockelmann, 

349,  S I,  512  (for  the  Atbdk  si-4hahab);  ‘A.  Ikb^, 
iOtdnaddn-i  Sttfdrwa^  in  Yki^dry  v/6-7  (1327  St-/ 

1949),  108-17;  Storey-dc  Blois,  v/2,  539-43,  561-2 
(with  further  literature).  (F.C.  de  Blois) 

SHUGHNAN.  StiiGpiAN,  a district  on  the 
upper  Ox  us,  there  known  as  the  Pan^  River,  ex- 
tending over  both  banks  from  where  the  river  leaves 
the  district  of  Wakhan  [^.c.]  and  turns  directly  north- 
wards  before  flowing  westwards  again.  The  left  bank 
part  of  ^ughnan  now  fails  within  the  Afghan  province 
of  Bada^^ao  [qv.]  and  the  right  bank  one  within 
the  Pamir  region  of  the  former  USSR,  a division  like- 
wise rejected  in  the  districts  of  Gharan  immediately 
to  the  north  of  ^ughnan  and  Raw^an  to  its  south. 

The  whole  district  is  extremely  mountainous,  with  the 
lowest  parts,  the  valley  bottoms,  at  an  altitude  of 
1 ,828  m/6,000  feet,  and  with  the  pass  over  the  Shugh- 
n§ji  range  of  mountains  in  the  Pamir,  which  sepa- 
rates the  Qhund  (Russ.  Gunt)  valley  on  its  northern 
edges  from  the  ^abh-dara  (Russ.  Shakh-darinskiy) 
range  (which  rises  to  6,726  m/ 22,060  feet)  being  at 
4,267  m/ 14,000  feet.  The  Tadjik  population  is  very 
sparse  and  confined  to  the  valley  bottoms. 

The  name  of  the  region  has  various  spellings  in  the 
medieval  Islamic  geographei^^  including  Shikfi^nan. 
^ik(i)nan,  ^ikma,  Shikma*  The  form  * . 1 £ * “a  large 
village”  of  the  tiudud  tr.  Minorsky,  112,  per- 

haps points  to  ^akina,  which  the  translator  thought 
was  probably  the  later  Ighkashim  (see  below).  In  the 
travel  account  of  the  Buddhist  monk  Hiuen-tsang  (early 
7th  century  A.D.)  and  in  the  T'ang  dynastic  annals, 

Sh  ughnS-n  appears  as  Shl-k^i  ni  (E.  Chavannes, 

Docummis  sm  Us  Tou-kkim  occidmimAXy  St.  Petersburg} ^ Qom 

1903,  152);  in  646,  envoys  from  Shughnan  visited  the 
Imperial  court.  In  the  period  shortly  afterwards  of  the 
Arab  conquest  of  Central  Asia,  its  ruler  was  a vassal 
of  the  Yabghu  who  ruled  the  whole  upper  Oxus 
region.  The  Arab  geographers  attach  it  administra- 
tively to  Badakhshan  or  Tukharistan  and  al- 

Ya*kQbT,  Buiddny  292,  tr.  Wiet,  109,  speaks  of  the  local 
mler  as  (?)  Kb -mar  Beg  (cf  Barthold,  Turk/tstan  down 
to  the  Mongol  65;  Marquart,  Erdn^ahty  223, 
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225).  In  the  late  1 3th  century,  Marco  Polo  nnenuorts  | 
the  mining  of  “Balas”  rubies  in  the  mountains  of 
Sy^inan,  although^  is  actually  in  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict of  Gharan  that  the  abandoned  mines  can  be 
seen  (Yule-Cordicr,  The  Book  Ser  Marco  Fbto^\  London 
1902,  i,  157). 

AI-Ya*lj:Dbr  also  mentions,  304,  tr.  133,  that  the 
Barmakl  al-Fadl  b.  Yahya  conquered  ^ughn^  in 
the  caliphate  of  Harun  al-RaghicIi  but  it  is  dubious 
whether  tslam  was  permanently  introduced  there  at 
this  time.  I'his  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Nizarl  Isma^flF  dd^fs  or  propagandists,  sent 
to  Badakhshan  by  the  Grand  Masters  in  Alamut, 
amongst  whom  is  mentioned  a Sayyid  Malang 

I;^ur^anf  and,  in  the  7th/ 13th  century,  the  Husaynid 
Sayyid  ^ah  ^^u§h  Shirazh  I’his  brought  about 
the  permanent  presence  of  lyiodja  Isma'Tlism  in  the 
upper  Oxus  region,  and  in  Shufihnan,  Isma'Tli  pirs 
and  mirs,  ruled  hereditarily  dll  the  19th  century  (see 
Farhad  Daftary,  Tkc  iheir  hisia^  and  doctrines^ 

Cambrige  1990,  27,  441,  486-7,  noting  ^so  the  preser- 
vation there  of  Isma*ih  works  in  manuscript,  some  of 
them  brought  back  to  Du^anbe  by  the  Soviet  research 
expedidon  to  the  region  in  1959-63).  The  AmFrs  of 
Kabul  Shir  *A]T  Khan  and  *Abd  al-Rahman  Kh^ 
endeavoured  to  bring  Shughnan  under  their  sway,  so 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  local 
people  appealed  to  the  AniFr  of  Bukhara  and  to  the 
Russian  Governor-Genera!  of  Turkestan.  In  March 
1895,  after  diplomaric  negodations  in  London  involv- 
ing Russia  and  Great  Britain,  the  Afghans  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  right  bank  of  the  Pandj  river,  whilst  the 
Amir  of  relinquished  his  possessions  in  Dar- 

waz  on  the  left  bank  to  the  north  of  Shughnan. 

Russian  authority  in  the  district  was  exercised  from 
1895  onwards  from  lyjarag^  (Russ.  KJjorog)  where 
the  Ghund  and  ShaJeh-dat  a rivers  join  the  Pan^,  but 
the  shock  waves  of  the  Bolshevik  Revoludon  were  felt 
even  tn  Sh  ugh  nan,  and  Bolshevik  forces  took  over  the 
Pamir  region  in  November  1920.  Right-bank  Shugh- 
nan  eventually  became  part  of  the  Gorno-Bada  khshay a 
Autonomous  Oblast  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Tad- 
zhikistan SSR  (now  the  Tadjikistan  Republic),  whilst 
left-bank  Shughn^ji  remained  part  of  the  Afghan  wil^at 
or  province  of  Badakhshan.  Afghan  ^u^nan  con- 
tains the  settlement  of  I^ka^him,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Pandj  and  commanding  the  only  winter  route 
between  Badakhshan  and  the  trans-Oxus  districts:  of 
Shughnan  and  Wakh^n:  it  was  here  that  the  English 
traveller  John  Wood  crossed  the  Oxus  ice  in  1837  {A 
joum^  ^ the  source  of  dn  Bh'er  OjcsLf^,  London  1872, 
204-6;  see  also  C.F*.  Bosworth,  Elr  art.  Eihdti(e)w^* 
Finally,  one  should  note  the  presence  in  ^ug^nan 
of  speEdaers  of  the  Modem  East  Iranian  Pamir  lan- 
guage, Shughni,  with  its  component  dialects  of  Shugh- 
ni,  Bajui,  KJiufi,  Roshani,  Bartangi,  Oroshori  and  ( 
Sarikoli  (sec  G.  Morgenstieme,  E^rmio^ai  mcahuh:^ 
of  die  Shughni  Wiesbaden  1976;  J.R.  Payne,  Famit 
languages ^ in  R.  Schmitt  (cd.),  Compendium  iin^onmi  ^ani- 
camm^  Wiesbaden  1989,  417-44;  Iran.  iii.  Languages, 
in  Suppl.). 

Bibiiogfaphyi  In  addidon  to  references  given  in 
the  article,  see  especially  Hudud  al-dlam^  tr.  71,  112 
comm.  349-51;  A A.  Semenov,  hto^  Shumana^  Tash- 
kent 1916;  W.  Holzwaith,  Se^uniation  und  Staaisbil- 
dung  in  A^hemiston,  TrorEtiotmie  sozio-podtische  Organisation 
in  Badakhshan^  Wakhatt  und  Sheghmm^  in  K.  Greussing 
and  J.-H.  Grevemeyer  (cds.),  RevoktHon  in  Iran  und 
Afghanistan^  Frankfurt  1980,  177-235.  For  older  bibl., 
see  Minorsky’s  Ef  art.  See  also  amC  darya;  bauakh- 
mAN;  PAMIRS;  wakhan.  (C.F.  Boswort-h) 


SHUKA^A  or  SmTxA^  (a.)  is  the  thistle. 

The  word  is  a collective  term  used  to  indicate  var- 
ious more  or  less  spiny  plants,  comprising  mainly 
species  and  types  of  the  Compositae^  but  also  of  other 
families.  Mendon  should  be  made  above  aU  of  Catduus 
and  QVritun,  each  with  numerous  types,  further  Sonchus, 
Onopordonj  Centaurea,  CnimSf  Carthatnus  and  others.  The 
whitethorn  of  Dioscurides  (&Kav0ci  Xcuidi,  al-^wka  al- 
is  defined  by  Ibn  Djul^jul  [^.a]  with  skukd^d 
{Dioscurides  triumphims,  iii,  13,  see  Bihif  but  this  is 
hardly  Jusdfiable  because  the  latter  term  simply  indi- 
cates the  thisde.  The  white  acanthus  therefore  is  mostly 
rendered  with  bddhdward,  which  in  Diosamdes  trinmphanSy 
id,  14,  should  be  the  Arabic  acanthus  (axccvBo  'Apiapi,K^, 
ai-skawkn  al-^arabpja)^  which  in  its  turn  appears  just 
as  often  as  dlukd^S.  Skukd^d  and  bddtdward  are  often 
“compared’^  with  one  another,  not  idendded.  Only 
tentatively  may  it  be  assumed  that  with  the  white 
acanthus  Onopordum  acanthium  Compositae^  is  perhaps 
also  meant  Cirsium  ferox  L.  and  variants.  This  type 
spreads  its  leaves  rosette-like,  which  fits  the  botanical 
description  {op.  cit).  As  synonyms  are  also  found 
Romance  tdb(a)  (from  latin  tubus)  ^ so-called  because  of 
its  high  stalk,  with  which  fire  is  fanned  {op.  ciV.,  iii, 

71),  further  ibrat  al~rd^i  (“shepherd^s  needle”)  or  ibrot 
ai-rdhib  (*'monk’s  needle")  because  of  the  pointed  thorns, 
and  the  Berber  words  i^fd  and  tdfriit.  It  cannot  be 
determined  whether  these  and  other  words  indicate 
synonyms  or  other  types  of  the  thistle;  cf.  Renaud^s 
explanations  on  Tuhfat  aPahbdb  no.  457,  and  those 
by  Meyerhof  on  Maimonidcs"  Ehark  asmd^ 
no.  362. 

As  for  ^ukd^d  as  a medicine,  if  put  on  children’s 
pillows,  the  thistle  stills  the  saHva  which  flows  from 
their  mouths.  If  applied  as  a compress,  the  thisde  is 
good  for  hemiplegia  and  If  pulverised,  it  helps 

against  swellings  which  occur  at  the  backside,  and  it 
cicatrises  putrefying  ulcers.  Ashes  of  the  thistle  slow 
down  chronic  dyscradc  moistures  {ai-mtubdt  aZ-miicmina), 
which  flow  from  the  womb. 

Bibiiography‘.  Majmonidcs,  Shark  al-^u^kdr^ 

cd.  Meyerhof,  Cairo  1940,  no.  362;  Tufyfat  al-cdibdbT^ 
ed.  Renaud  and  Coliit,  Paris  1934,  no.  457;  F.A 
Flucldgcr,  Fharmakognosk  des  Fflanzenrekhes.,  ^Berlin 
1891,  6SCU2;  H.A.  Hoppe,  Drogmhnide,  «Berlin-New 
York  1975-7,  i,  292-3,  765-6.  Numerous  source  ref- 
erences in  A.  Dietrich,  T^smrides  triumpkans  (Abh. 

Akad.  Wiss.  Gotdngen,  Phil. -Hist.  KL,  3.  Folge, 
nos.  172  and  173,  Gottingen  1988),  iii,  13,  14,  15, 

17,  19,  20;  iv,  107;  idem  Die  Dioskurides-ErkPin^ 
des  Ibn  oTBaildr  (Abh.  Akad.  Wiss.  Gottingen,  Phil.- 
Hist.  KJ.,  3,  Folgc,  no.  191,  Gottingen  1991),  iii, 

12,  13,  16,  18,  19.  (A.  Dietrich) 

SHUKR  (a.),  thankfulness,  gratitude; 
acknowledgment  (pi.  iAjwtflr);  it  also  has  the  mean- 
ing of  praise,  which  is  gratefulness  with  the  tongue. 

1.  As  a religious  and  mystical  concept. 

As  a SuB  term  for  an  internal  state  and  its  exter- 
nal expression,  is  a station  {makam)  of  the  way- 

farer {sdiik)  and  has  all  the  above  meanings  when 
referring  to  human  beings. 

However,  the  part  of  God  signides  the|p  Qom 

""requiting  and  comtn ending  [a  person]”  or  the  ‘"for- 
giving’^ a mart;  or  the  "Regarding”  him  ‘"with  con- 
tent, satisfaction,  good  will”,  or  ""favour”:  and  hence, 
necessarily,  the  ""recompensing”,  or  “rewarding,  him". 

The  saying  stakara  7/4 Aw  sayahu  signifies  "‘May  God 
recompense,  or  reward,  his  work  or  labour”  (Lane). 

In  the  Kur’3n,  God  is  ai-Shdkir  (IL  158;  IV,  147) 
and  ol-Skakur  (XXXV,  29-30;  XXXV,  34;  XLII,  23; 

LXrV,  17)  the  latter  also  being  one  of  His  Most 
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Beautiful  Names,  meamu^  “He  who  approves,  or 
rewards,  or  forgives,  much,  or  largely;  He  who  gives 
large  reward  for  jsiffaJico’’  works;  He  in  whose 
estimation  small,  or  lew,  works  performed  by  His  ser- 
vatiLs  increase,  and  who  multiplies  His  rewards  to 
them”  (Lane).  C^od  is  '"in  the  sense  of  widely 

extending  His  favours,  not  (thankful)  in  a literal  sense”, 
giving  thankfulness  for  thankfulness,  “just  as  He  has 
stated,  "The  recompense  for  an  ofFense  Is  one  equal 
thereto^  (XLII,  40)”  (al-Kudiayrr,  384,  tr.  Von 
St-hJegcll,  13*2).  “Only  God  is  absolutely  grateful, 
because  His  mulliplication  of  the  reward  is  unrestricted 
and  unlimited,  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  happiness 
of  paradise”  (sec  I^XIX,  24)  (al-Ghazalf,  tr.  of  al- 
Miiksadf  101)  “The  one  who  rewards  a good  deed 
manifold  is  said  to  be  grateful  for  that  deed,  while 
whoever  commends  the  one  who  does  a good  deed 
is  also  said  to  be  grateful”  So  God’s  reward, 

His  praise  for  a good  deed  is  praise  for  His  own 
work,  “for  their  work.s  are  His  creation”  {ibid.). 

As  for  human  beings,  whose  qualities  arc  derived 
from  the  divine  qualities  ""the  thankful  one  ial-shdfdr) 
is  he  who  is  thankful  for  what  is,  and  the  very  thank- 
ful one  (at-^akuT)  is  he  who  is  thankful  for  what  is 
not”  (al-fCushayin>  385,  tr.  Von  Schlegell,  134). 

The  importance  of  sktdir  is  clearly  expressed  in  XTV, 
7:  And  wh^tt  yout  pt&cldimid:  "If  you  dre  thmdcfut, 
surdy  I will  imremr  you^  hut  if  you  are  thankless,  my  ehas- 
dsemetd  is  sietely  ierribk*^.  It  is  c^ed  the  key  to  Paradise 
on  the  basis  of  XXXIX,  74:  And  ih^  shall  say:  "Ptdise 
belongs  to  Gsd^  who  has  been  true  in  His  promise  unto  us, 
and  has  bequeathed  upon  us  the  earth.  Jar  itt  to  make  our 
dwellittg  whereso^er  we  will  in  Paradise/  How  excellent  is  the 
ivage  of  those  that  labour/^' 

Al-Ghazali  in  his  Ihyd^  has  a comprehensive  chap- 
ter on  sabr  and  sSuXt,  which  are  characierised 

as  the  two  parts  of  imdn  (which  equals  yakin,  see  al- 
Makkr,  421)  which  support  and  complement  each 
other,  sabr  being  the  precondition  for  ^ukr.  Since  these 
are  divine  qualities  and  yield  two  of  food’s  Most 
Beautiful  Names  {al-Sahiir,  al  Sht^kur),  Ignoring  them 
means  ignoring  not  only  Imdn  but  also  the  qualides 
of  God. 

Since  al-C^hazal7  uses  the  material  of  the  important 
Sufi"  compendiums  (mainly  al-Ku^ayri  and  al-Makkl; 
sec  Granilich,  Stuf^  zur  ^tfesiiebe,  4 If,),  structuring  it 
in  a clear,  logical  order  with  many  additions  and  clar- 
ifying similes  of  his  own,  this  cornprehensive:  chapter 
will  be  used  here  as  a basis. 

Although  mentioned  in  different  ways  before,  it  was 
one  of  al-Ghazalr^s  most  important  original  ideas  to 
give  a dear  exposition  of  the  three  parts  of  shukr:  (I) 
^ilmy  ""knowledge’*,  (2)  hal,  ""(the  right)  state”  and  (3) 
"^arruil  "‘acting”,  and  their  interrelation  with  each  other. 

(1)  Knowledge  is  the  real  understanding  that  noth- 
ing except  Cjod  has  existence  in  itself,  that  the  whole 
universe  exists  through  Him  and  that  everything  that 
hapjiens  to  a person  (including  afflictions)  is  a bene- 
faction from  Him.  This  Leads  to  knowledge  of  Ciod 
and  His  acts,  tdwhid  and  the  ability  to  thank 

Him  which  also  is  a divine  benefaction  requiring  grat- 
itude, Constant  awareness  of  this  connects  the  term 
with  invocation  {dhikrX  and  those  who  have  gratitude 
in  every  situation  are  those  whtj  give  praise 
^akr  as  knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  really  thank- 
ing C5od  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Moses:  “O  Lord, 
how  can  I thank  you  while  being  unable  to  thank 
you  except  with  a second  benefaction  from  you?” 
God*s  answer  is:  ‘"If  you  know  this,  you  have  already 
thanked  me”  {Ihyd\  iv,  83,  1.  16)  Whoever  has  thb 
knowledge  in  its  absoluteness  is  a pure  shuhr. 


(2)  Deriving  from,  this  knowledge  is  the  second  part 
of  shtdcTy  the  state  of  joy  in  the  benefactor  (not  in  the 
benefaction  or  the  act  of  grace),  with  the  attitude  of 
khudu^  “humility”  and  tawa^u*  “modesty”,  Joy  in  the 
benefactor,  not  for  Himself  but  for  the  caring  that 
prompted  Him  to  give  is  the  state  of  the  sdlihun 
who  arc  grateful  for  fear  of  punishment  and  hope  for 
reward.  The  highest  degree  of  the  state  of  joy  lies  in 
using  the  benefaction  as  a means  to  reach  God's  pres- 
ence and  gaze  at  His  face  eternaBy  (al-Shiblu  ^‘^■Shukr 
means  vision  (m^a)  of  the  benefactor,  not  vision  of 
the  benefaction”  \Ikyd\  iv,  81,  k 23]).  Thus  dl^ikr  is 
connected  to  dklkr,  the  only  healthy  stale  of  the  heart 
(sura  H,  152:  ^Therefme  remember  Me,  / will  remember  you, 
give  thanks  to  Me  and  r^ect  Me  not). 

(3)  The  action  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  joy 
deriving  from  complete  knowledge  fif  the  benefactor 
has  three  aspects:  the  (hidden)  action  of  the  heart 
which  is  intending  the  good;  the  (manifest)  action  of 
the  tongue  which  is  praise  of  t^od;  and  the  action  of 
the  members  of  the  body,  which  is  using  them  in 
obedience  for  Him  and  oa  a means  against  disobedi- 
ence as  expressed  in  shaku^  “complaint”,  which  is 
thereby  diametrically  oppo.sed  to  shukr. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  meaning  of  shakr  as  explained 
above,  and  thus  neglect  and  misuse  of  God’s  bene- 
factions, is  kufr.  The  increasing  proximity  to  God 
through  sptikr  and  the  increasing  distance  from  God 
through  hifr  is  expresst;d  in  sura  XCV,  4-6:  IVe  indeed 
i^reated  man  of  the  fairest  stalme.  Then  l¥e  restored  him  to 
the  lowest  of  the  low — save  those  who  belieoe,  and  do  right- 
eous deeds;  th^  shall  have  a wage  unfailit^. 

Understanding  of  the  difTerence  between  shakr  and 
kt^y  which,  ultimately,  has  to  he  an  understanding 
with  the  heart,  is  based  on  knowledge  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  religious  Jaw  brought  about  by  hearing 
the  verses/signs  of  God  and  relying  on  them,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  the  prophets  sent  by  God. 
Through  this,  fJod’s  wi.sdom  in  all  existing  things  and 
the  true  meaning  of  His  benefaction  and  iLs  different 
kinds  can  be  understood,  which  leads  to  seeing  with 
the  eye  of  certainty. 

Bibliography:  Abu  Talib  al-Makkl,  Kut  al-kuliiby 
Cairo  1381/1961,  413-.32,  tr.  R.  Gramlkh,  Die  Mah- 
rung  der  Herzen,  2 vols.,  Stuttgart  1992-4,  ii,  81-107; 
^^u^iayrr,  al-Risdla  al-Tushaynyyo,  Cairo  1385/1966, 

383-9,  tr.  Gramlich,  Das  Sendschrdben  al~Q^ayrIs  uber 
das  Suptumy  Wiesbaden  1989,  and  B.R.  von  Schlegell, 

Pnneiples  of  Sufism,  Berkeley  1990,  131-9;  Ghazalf. 
in  Ifyd^  ^uliim  al-din  (Kitdb  al-sabr  wa  Tdiukr),  iv, 

Cairo  n.d.,  597I38;  for  ^akr,  78-124,  ir.  Gramlich, 
Muhammad  al-Gazzd^^  fsehre  von  den  SUifen  zur  Gottesliebe 
[-  Book^  31-6  of  the  Ibyd^h  Wiesbaden  1984,  139- 
293;  Ghazalf.  al-Ma/csad,  Beirut  1971,  tr.  D.B.  Burrell 
and  Nazih  Daher,  The  ninety-nine  beaut^l  names  of 
God,  Cambridge  1 992;  D.  Gimaret,  ijfj  notns  divitts 
m Islam,  Paris  1988;  Gramlich,  Sehlaglichter  dber  das 
Sufitum  (»  Abu  Nasr  al-Sairfi^'s  Kitdb  al-Luma^}, 
Stuttgart  1990;  for  I bn  aJ-*Arabr*s  views  on  ^ukr, 
see  al~Futuhdt  al-makkiyya,  Cairo  1911,  202-4. 

(Alma  Giese) 

2.  As  a factor  it.  public  life  afiatpaffefef.COITI 

principles  of  law.  ' 

In  earliest  Arabic  the  term  secm.H  tcj  refer  to  a pub- 
lic proclamation  of  gratitude  or  debt.  In  later  Arabic, 
the  term  refers  also  to  the  afFeciive  stale  of  feeling 
grateful,  and  is  usually  tied  to  the  concepts  of  ni^rna 
(benefaction)  and  rifid^  (contentment /satisfaction). 

In  the  Kkdb  al-Aghdnf  the  |>oet  Hutay’a  is 

spared  by  Zayd  aUKhayl  and  ""wben  al-ljuiay'a 
returned  to  his  people  he  began  praising  Zayd, 
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proclaiming  his  benefaction  {U-ni*matihi ...) 

(Cairo  1389/1970,  xvu,  266  11.  4 ff.)”.  Here  and  else- 
where r(e.g.  Qlatif  wa  H-Farazdaky  ed.  Bevan, 

671-2,  740,  1063)  this  complex  of  ideas  suggests  that 
sparing  life,  particularly,  evoked  a public  declaration 
of  gratitude  to  the  benefactor;  the  relationship  thus 
acquired  required  some  sort  of  acknowledgment  or 
repayment  so  that  the  benefactor  was  contented. 
Refusing  to  acknowledge  this  benefaction,  ingratitude, 
in  this  context,  was  c^ed  kujr. 

In  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  {usul  al~jikh)y  the 
concept  of  thanlung  the  benefactor  al-mun*tm)  was 

an  occasion  for  controversy:  those  who  believed  that 
the  intellect  {*a^l)  contains  certain  sorts  of  natural 
moral  knowledge  considered  “thanking  the  benefac- 
tor” one  of  the  indubitable  items  of  *akii  knowledge — 
like  the  value  of  equity  {al-insdf)  or  the  reprehensibility 
of  falsehood.  Thanking  is  thus  one  of  the  items  of 
moral  knowledge  known  “before  the  arrival  of  the 
in  the  view  of  the  Mu*tazila,  some  early  Shall* fs, 
Hanbalfs,  and,  even,  later  Hanafts.  Ash*arrs  and  later 
Shah*  IS  and  Hanbalfs  denied  that  such  natural  knowl- 
edge was  possible,  and  al-GhazSlL  in  his  Mmtasfd 
argues  that  God  might  have  ordained  indifference  to 
benefactions,  or  might  have  seen  feeble  efforts  to  thank 
Him  as  impertinent  (i,  61).  Despite  the  disparagement 
of  ^uhr  as  a piece  of  natural  knowledge,  all  conceded 
that  it  was,  after  the  arrival  of  the  ^ar*  or  revela- 
tion, an  important  element  of  piety  (see  al-Khara*itr. 
Kitdb  Fadilat  €U-^nkr,  passim).  It  was  also  an  important 
concept  in  the  construction  of  artificial  social  rela- 
tions, particularly  of  commander  and  soldiery  (see 
Mottahedeh,  Loyalty  arid  Uadership^  index,  s.v.  “thank- 
ing the  benefactor”). 
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Muhammad  b.  Dja*far  al-Khar5*iti  (d.  327/938), 

K.  Fadilat  al-^ukr  li  ’lldh  *ald  m*matih  wa-ma  ya^iibu 
min  al-skukr  li  U-mun*am  *alqyhy  ed.  Muhammad  Muff* 
al-H^iz,  Damascus  1402/1982. 
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ground  of  early  IsUon;  studies  in  ancient  Arab  concepts^ 
Leiden  1972  (excellent  discussion  of  shukr  al-mm*im 
in  pre-lslamic  literature  in  the  article  on  *jieyo  *an 
yad*\  and  passim)',  R.  Mottahedeh,  Loyalty  and  lead- 
ership in  early  Islamic  society,  Princeton  1980;  A.K. 
Reinhart,  Before  revelation,  Albany  1995  (in  slightly 
earlier  form,  with  slighdy  different  emphasis,  in 
idem.  Thanking  the  benefactor,  in  Spoken  and  unspoken 
thanks:  some  comparative  soundings,  ed.  J.  Carman  and 
FJ.  Streng,  Cambridge  and  Dallas  1989,  115-33); 
Genevidve  Gobillot,  Patience  (^br)  et  retribution  des 
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(A.K.  Reinhart) 

SHUKRI.  *Abd  al-Rahman  (1886-1958),  Egyptian 
poet,  writer,  educator  and  critic  of  North  , 
African  origin  whose  grandfather  settled  in  Egypt, 
^ukrf  was  bom  in  Port  Said  and  graduated  from 
secondary  school  in  Alexandria  in  1904.  His  grand- 
father as  well  as  his  father  were  nationalists  active  in 
Egyptian  political  life.  ShtikrT  befriended  his  father’s 
friend  *Abd  Allah  al-Nadfm  and  backed  Sa*d 

Zaghlul  [^.r.].  He  defended  the  Egyptian  revolution 
with  an  anti-British  poem  which  caused  his  expulsion  ' 
from  the  Law  College  (1906).  On  the  advice  of  Mustafa 
Kamil  he  joined  the  High  School  for  Teachers, 

where  he  studied  Arabic  and  English  literatures.  There 
he  met  the  poet  Ibrahim  ‘Abd  al-Kadir  al-Mazini 
[^.r.],  who  reviewed  in  al-Dustur  SJjukri’s  first  roman- 
tic diwdn.  Daw*  alfa4ir  (“The  light  of  dawn”)  (1909).  1 


I This  Diwdn  contained  narrative,  romantic  and  medi- 
tative poems  dealing  with  life,  love  and  soul;  one  of 
its  poems  was  written  in  blank  verse  (fftiV  mursal). 

As  a successful  student,  ^ukri  was  sent  to  study 
English  Literature  at  Sheffield  University,  where  he 
got  his  B.A.  degree  in  literature  and  history,  a period 
(1909-12)  which  left  a great  impression  upon  his  per- 
sonality and  poetry.  T^ere  he  learnt  to  admire  the 
English  Romantics,  whose  influence  upon  Shukr! 
equalled  that  of  the  great  poets  of  the  *Abbasid  period. 

After  his  return  from  England  he  published  his  sec- 
ond diwdn,  La*dli*  al-qfkdr  (1912),  which  reflected  the 
same  tendencies  as  his  first  one.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  third  diwdn,  al-UicUardt  (“Notions”)  (1916),  he 
expressed  his  new  understanding  of  jxx*try  as  a human- 
istic, spiritual  and  intellectual  experience,  and  criti- 
cised the  conventional  judgement  of  poetry  that  it 
should  resort  to  falsehood  and  fancy  {taivahhum)  as 
opposed  to  imagination  {takhayyul). 

Shukr!  now  worked  as  a teacher  of  English  and 
Arabic  literature.  It  was  during  that  period  that  he, 
together  with  his  friends  al-*Aldcad  \q.v.  in  Suppl.]  and 
al-M^ini,  formed  a group  of  poets  and  critics  who 
defended  the  English  Romantic  trend  of  poetry  and 
its  critical  views  and  was  known  as  Madrasat  al-Diwdn. 

This  group  opp>osed  what  they  considered  as  the  bad 
influence  of  French  literature  because  of  its  senti- 
mentality, rhetorical  tendencies  and  lack  of  organic 
unity.  The  group  denounced  composing  poetry  in  con- 
ventional genres  such  as  elegy,  eulogy,  panegyric  and 
defamation,  and  strove  against  the  kaslda's  embell- 
ished style  and  stereotyped  themes  as  revived  by  the 
neo-classical  poets  such  as  Ahmad  ^awlu  and  Hafif 
Ibrahfm  [q.vv^ . 

In  1916  the  solidarity  of  this  school  was  shaken 
when  Shukr!  accused  al-Mazin!  of  plagiarism  from 
English  Romantic  poetry  in  the  introduction  to  al- 
ISiaiardt.  In  1921  al-Mazin!  retaliated  by  charging 
Shukr!  with  plagiarism  of  ideas  and  metaphors  from 
English  poetry  and  by  accusing  him  of  tendencies  to 
madness,  as  reflected  in  his  al-Vtirdfdt  (“Confessions”) 

(1916). 

Between  1909-19  Shukr!  published  seven  diwdns  and 
I five  books,  but  after  1919  there  was  a long  interval 
of  silence.  It  was  only  in  1936  that  he  started  writ- 
ing some  articles  on  education,  psychology  and  liter- 
ature in  periodicals  such  as  al-Risdla,  al-Th/okafa,  al-Hildl 
and  al-Kiuktataf  During  1934-8  Shukr!  worked  as  a 
principal  in  a secondary  school  and  an  Inspector  at 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  retiring  in  1938  to  Port 
Said  and  dying  in  1958. 

Shukr!  exp>erimented  widely  with  the  new  forms  of 
poetry,  and  composed  unrhymed  verses,  using  mono- 
metre  and  monorhyme,  but  did  not  notice  the  impor- 
tance of  using  enjambement.  TTie  deviation  of  $hukr!’s 
poetry  from  the  neo-classical  trend  was  in  his  narra- 
tive, romantic  and  meditative  poems,  in  which  he 
avoided  using  conventional  images  of  classical  Arabic 
poetry.  His  approach  can  be  seen  in  his  collected 
eight  volumes  of  poetry  published  posthumously  in 
Alexandria  in  1960  in  666  pages. 

Bibliography:  Brockelmann,  S IIl,fJ25;  Nfkula.  .COITI 
Yusuf,  Introd.  to  Diwdn  *Abd  al- Rahman  Shakri,  vols. 

1-8,  Alexandria  1960,  2-15;  J.  Brugman,  An  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  modem  Arabic  literature  in  Egypt, 

Leiden  1984,  1 12-21;  S.  Moreh,  Modem  Arabic  poetry, 
1800-1970,  Leiden  1976,  65-79',  idem,  and  M.  .MU- 
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(S.  Moreh) 
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SHUKRti  (i.c.  ShCKRIi  BEY,  Ahmed  0875- 
1926),  son  of  IhrShrm,  Young  Turk  poJiuciao, 
was  bomalpKastamonu,  OEmr  the  Black  Sea,  into  a 
poor  family. 

^ukrii  graduated  from  the  teachers’  training  col- 
lege in  Istanbul  and  started  out  on  a career  in  edu- 
cation, serving  both  as  a teacher  himself  and  as  directoi 
of  education.  He  joined  the  underground  opposition 
movement  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
(/liihdii  WE  Ter^kX  ^Em'^iyyeti  [^^».])  before  the  consti- 
tutional revolution  of  July  1908.  After  the  revolution, 
he  served  as  the  district  governor  of  Sirox  and 

spent  some  time  at  the  home  office,  but  he  came  to 
the  fore  as  Minister  of  Education  from  1913  to  191R 
During  this  time  he  was  very  successful  in  raising  the 
number  of  schools  (including  those  for  girls)  and  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  the  University  and  the  teachers’ 
training  establishments  (from  1915  onwards,  with  the 
help  of  German  specialists).  He  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  publishing  of  teaching  materials.  He 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Sh^Tlih  al- Islam  KhayrT 
Efendi  when  he  tried  to  unify  all  education  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  ministry  and  put  an  end  to  the 
independent  status  of  the  Awkaf  schools,  but  gradu- 
ally got  his  way.  Some  enlightened  Ottoman  educa- 
tors such  as  Kbalide  Edib  (Adivar)  accused  him  of 
btnng  interested  in  quantity,  i.e.  in  raising  the  num- 
ber of  pupiLs,  rather  than  in  quality. 

After  the  First  World  VVar,  he  was  among  the  first 
prominent  Young  'Turks  to  be  deponed  by  the  British, 
first  to  Lemnos  (May-September  1919)  and  thence  to 
Malta,  for  imernment  there.  Together  with  fifteen  oth- 
ers, he  escaped  in  September  1921  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Turkey.  After  his  return,  he  first  served  on 
the  provincial  council  in  Izmit  and  w'as  then  appointed 
governor  of  Trabzon  province  by  the  nationalist  lead- 
ership in  Ankara.  In  April  1923  he  played  a promi- 
nent role  in  the  attempts  of  a group  of  former 
Unionists  led  by  l<vara  KemaU  the  former  party  Iross 
in  Istanbul,  to  revive  tlie  C.U.P.,  which  had  been  dis- 
banded in  1918,  Nevertheless,  in  August  1923  he  was 
elected  to  the  second  Grand  National  AsjU'mbly  as 
representative  of  Izmit  in  the  interest  of  Muslafa  Kcmal 
Pa^a*s  People’s  Party  {Haik  Ftrkasi). 

In  November  1924  he  resigned  from  this  party  to 
be  among  the  founders  of  the  opposition  Progressive 
Republican  Party  j^umhuTViyei  Hrkml)^ 

which  was  closed  dow^n  tiy  the  KemaJisl  government 
in  June  1925.  In  1926  he  was  among  those  accused 
of  planning  to  assassinate  the  President  of  the  mpub- 
lic.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  by  the  Independence 
Tribunal  and  hanged  in  Izmir  on  13  July  1926. 

BibliftgTapkyi  Halide  Edib  [Adivaij,  rntm- 
mrx  of  HaliiU  Edib^  lajndon  1926;  Ibrahim  Al  act  tin 
Gdvsa,  Turk  mtjhiiflan  1920- 1973,  Ankara  1973; 
Bilal  N.  §im^ir,  Maiui  sUrgUnlEri,  Istanbul  1976;  Hakks 
Devrim  Et  alii  (cds,),  Turldye  1923-1973  amiklopedisi, 
iii,  Istanbul  1973;  Ergun  Ay  bar's,  hUkldi  mohkemEkn, 
Izm^r  1988.  {E.J.  Zurcher) 

SHUT.  L 'The  name  of  a land  and  a city  in 
China  mentioned  in  the  mediaeval  Arabic  geogra- 
pher Kudama  b.  Dja^far  264,  here  borrowing 

material  from  the  lost  part  of  his  predecessor  I bn 
Kjiurradadhbih  \_q.v.\.  According  to  Kudama,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  in  company  witl'i  die  Emperor  of  China, 
went  northwards  from  China  and  conquered  the  land 
of  Shul,  founding  there  two  cities,  I£h,mdan  and  ghul, 
and  ordering  the  Chinese  ruler  to  place  a garrison 
{rdhitii}  of  his  troops  in  the  latter  placc. 

Khumdan  is  well -attested  in  other  Islamic  sources 
(c.g-  Gardlzl;  Marw^azT,  ir.  Minorsky,  25-6,  comm.  7 1 , 


84),  and  usually  identified  wiih  the  capital  of  the 
Tang  dynasty,  C^’ang-an-fu,  later  Hsi-an-fu,  lying  on 
the  Wei  ho,  a righi-bank  affluent  of  the  Huang-ho  and 
already  mentioned  in  a 6th  century  Byzantine  source 
as  XovnotSttv  or  Xcl^^p6(iv,  cf.  ijudud  al-^^dlam,  tr. 
Minoniky,  84,  comm.  229,  231.  Shul,  however,  has 
not  lieen  satisfactorily  identified.  Marquart, 

90,  and  Erdmahr,  316,  saw  in  it  Turkish  ibt  “steppe, 
plain,  desert’’,  a translation  of  Chinese  sa-^  “sandy 
settlement'’,  the  Sac  hi  u in  Tangut  of  Marco  Polo 
(Yule*Cordier,  7hc  Book  of  Set  Marco  Polo^,  i,  203,  206). 

Bui  according  lo  Sir  Gerard  Clauson,  An  e^mohgicai 
diciiomry  ^/'  pre-thirttenth  century  Turkish,  420,  M is  a 
loanword  from  Mongolian  not  traceable  in  'Turkish 
before  the  Caghatay  period.  One  might  c;onceivably 
identify  ^ul  with  the  Ciilig  of  the  Orkhon 
inscriptions,  a country  listed  as  one  which  sent  rep^ 
resentatives  to  the  Kaghan  I^temi’s  funeral,  and,  if 
the  list  is  in  geographical  order,  Ciilig  lay  between 
Korea  and  China  (Clauson,  loc.  cit).  Finally,  one  may 
remark  that  the  suggestion  at  the  end  of  the  TV  art, 

[hai  the  Sbtil  of  the  Arab  geographers  may  refer 
to  a colony  of  Soghdians  Ls  dubious;  one  might  more 
pertinently  mention  that  the  town  of  Kashghar 
in  eastern  Turkestan  appears  as  Shu-1^  in  Chinese 
and  Shulig  in  'Tibetan  (cf  Minorsky,  op.  ciL,  comm. 

280,  who  also  notes  at  225  various  emendations  that 
have  been  made  of  the  reading  dk^wA).  It  seems 
impossible  to  reach  any  certainty  regarding  the  whole 
question. 

BibtlogTapky:  Given  in  the  article. 

(C.E.  Bos  worth) 

2,  A Uur  tribe  of  southern  Persia  [sec 
^CustAnJ. 

^ULISTAN,  Uterally,  “land  of  the  ShuT’  (see 
s|tOi..  1.  above],  a district,  formerly  a buluk.,  in  the 
southern  Persian  province  of  Far$. 

Three  epochs  must  be  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  the  district:  one  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sbol*  the 
period  of  their  rule  (from  the  7th/J3th  centuries),  and 
the  period  of  its  occupation  by  the  Mamassanf  Lnrs 
about  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th/ 18th  century. 

During  the  Sisanid  period,  the  district  was  included 
in  the  kura  of  Shapur-khOra.  The  founding  of  its  cap- 
ital Nawhandagan  (Nawhandian)  is  attributed  to 
^apur  I.  This  imponant  town  situated  on  the  road 
from  Fat'S  to  Ilkhuzistan  was  taken  by  *Uthman  b. 

Abi  ’l-*As  in  23/G43  (Ibn  al-Athir,  in,  31);  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Arabic  historians  and  geographers  [see 
further,  NA wbandai^ak] - 'ITie  district  is  w^atered  by 
the  river  system  which  finally  forms  the  river  Zohra, 
which  flows  through  Zaydtin  and  Hindiyan.  In  the 
old  Tdr^-ndnia  (151)  the  river  of'  Nawbandjan  bears 
the  name  iyi’’'abdan.  The  river  system  is  described 
in  detail  in  Fdrs'rmrnayi  ii,  326;  the  principal 

water-course  comcs_  from  the  direction  of  Ardakan 
and  is  now'  called  Ab-i  Fahliyan  or  Ab-i  shut"' 

'The  description  of  Fars  {Fdrs-tidtrm)  composed  in 
the  life-time  of  the  Atabcg  Cawulf  (early  6th/ 1 2th 
century)  does  not  yet  know'  the  expression  ^ulistdn, 
that  is  to  say,  “the  country  of  the  ^uT\  This  last 
tribe  at  first  inhabited  Luristan  of '^HichjtlcHcir.COm 

half  w'as  under  its  rule  alxi^ut  3(36/912.  The  great 
chief  (pfshwd)  of  the  Shul  was  Sayf  al-Dln  Mikkikn 
Ruzbihanr,  whose  ancestors  had  governed  the  district 
from  the  time  of  the  S Canids.  We  may  here  mention 
that  the  RuzbihaiiF  figure  among  the  Lur  tribes.  At 
the  same  time  as  this  pi^iifa^  Hamd  Allah  MuslawfT 
mentions  a governor  {hakim)  of  the  ivildyat  of  the  ShuL 
who  W'as  called  Nadjrn  al-DTn.  From  the  year 
590/1106,  the  Kurd  tribes  and  others  from  Djabal 
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al-Sujmma]^  (m  Syria)  began  to  move  into  Luristan. 
From  these  Kurds  the  dynasty  of  the  Atabegs  of  the 
Great  Lur  fsee  lur-i  is  sprung.  Under  the 

Aiabcg  Haz^asp  (600-50/1203-52)  the  newcomers 
drove  the  Shul  back  into  Fars. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  Marco  Polo 
(Yule-Cordier,  i,  83-5)  mentions  amongst  the  eight 
“kingdoms”  of  Persia,  Suokstau,  which  may  refer  to 
the  new  territory  around  Nawbandjan  occupied  by 
the  Shul.  The  old  Chinese  map  studied  by  Bret- 
schneider  {Mediaeval  rejeam-hes,  ii,  1 27)  marks  a ^e-la-£s^^ 
between  Shlr^  and  Kazarun,  which  must  corrit:spond 
to  ShulistSn.  Although  the  Muslim  historians  were 
ignorant  of  the  Shul  dynasty,  the  tribe  in  the  time  of 
MustawfT  had  hereditary  governors,  the  descendants 
{natvddakan)  of  Nadjm  al-Drn  Akbar.  A new  adminis- 
Iradve  Centre  replaced  Nawbandjun;  during  the  cam- 
paign of  795/1393  I'lmur  halted  at  Malamtr-i  Shul 
(“the  estates”  of  the  Amfr  of  the  Shul  being  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  Malamlr  - Idhadj  J);  the  position 
of  this  place  between  two  water-courses,  corresponds 
to  Fahliyan  which  is  now  the  capital  of  the  district. 

The  Shul  must  form  an  ethnically  distinct  unit.  The 
history  of  the  Kurds  by  Sharaf  al-Dm  only  mentions 
them  incidentally  perhaps  because  the  author  excluded 
them  from  his  category  of  “Kurds”^  Ibn  Battuta  (ii, 
88),  who  ill  748/1347  met  Shul  at  Shiraz  and  on 
his  first  stage  on  the  road  from  ^irSz  to  Kazrun 
(Da^t-i  Ardjan?),  calls  them  ‘‘a  Persian  tribe  (mm  d/- 
a^d^im)  inhabiting  the  desert  and  including  devout 
people"*.  The  Pei^ian  dictionaries  mention  a peculiar 
dialect  (VuUers,  ii,  481:  “a  kind  of  Rdmandi  and 

which  is  spoken  in  Pars”).  Shihab  al-Dm  Ibn 
FadI  Allah  al-^Umarf  (who  died  in  749/ i 348)  states 
that  the  have  very  considerable  affinities  with 

the  ^abankara  [q  v.\  and  asserts  their  generosity  and 
hospitality.  Their  warlike  character  is  c:vidcnt  from 
the  remark  of  Rashid  al-Dm,  who  in  speaking  of  the 
Tatars,  capable  of  killing  one  another  “for  a few 
words**,  compares  them  to  the  Kurds,  the  ^ul,  and 
the  Franks  (ed.  Berezine,  vii,  62),  In  617/1220  the 
Atabcg  of  Luristan  Haz^riujp  advised  Muhammad 
Kh^arazm^hah  to  c:n trench  himself  behind  the  chain 
of  Tang-i  TalQ  (Balu?  “oak**)  and  to  mobilise  there 
against  the  Mongols,  100,000  Lurs,  Shul,  the  people 
of  Fars  and  Shabankara"'  (T^uwaynr,  114,  tr.  Boyle, 
ii,  383).  Ra^rd  al-Dm  (ed.  Quatremere,  380)  men- 
tions amongst  the  valiant  defenders  of  Mawsil  in 
659/1260  “the  Kurds,  the  Turkomans  and  the  ^uf*. 

Established  on  the  great  road,  the  ^ul  nomads 
were  themselves  exposed  to  invasions;  the  Atabcg  of 
Luristan  Yflsuf  Shah  (673-87/1274-88)  attacked  them 
and  killed  the  brother  of  their  chief  Na^m  al-Dm 
343);  in  755/1354  the  Muzaffarid 
Shah  Shudja*  chastised  them  severely  when  they 
attacked  Shiraz  {ibid.,  660);  in  796/1 394  *Umar  Shavkh 
marching  in  the  rear-guard  of  his  father  Timur  pil- 
laged on  his  way  all  the  unsubdued  “Lurs,  Kurds  and 
Shul”  (^q^r-radi7ia,  615)- 

The  nomad  (or  semi-nomad)  state  and  the  warlike 
character  of  the  ^ul,  the  similarity  of  their  spctxh 
to  Persian,  the  inroads  of  their  neighbours,  all  these 
factors  must  have  contributed  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  §hul  and  on  the  other  to  their  assim- 
ilation and  hnal  absoipdon. 

In  modern  Persia,  the  only  traces  of  the  ghul  are 
to  be  found  In  the  toponomy  of  Fars,  where  there 
exist  in  the  shobfdstdn^  of  ^Traz  and  Bush  ah  r several 
villages  with  as  an  element  of  their  names  (see 

Razmara  (ed.),  FaThang-i  ^a^rdjiyd-yi  hdn-zamfn,  vii, 
142-3), 


At  the  lime  of  the  last  Safawids  [Fdrs-ndjna-jd 
ii,  302)  or  after  the  rise  of  Nadir  (Bode,  i,  266)  Shulis- 
taii  was  occupied  by  new  invaders,  the  Mamassanr 
Lurs,  after  whom  the  district  became  called  buluk-i 
Mamassanu  Its  extent  was  then  about  100  by  60  miles, 
between  the  Following  boundaries:  to  the  east  KamfTruz 
and  Ardakan;  to  the  north  and  to  the  west  Razgird 
and  the  country  of  the  Kuh-Galu*T  (Kuh-Glluya)  Lurs; 
to  the  south  K^zrun  and  the  mountain  of  Marra- 
^igift  (the  northern  slopes  of  the  Marwak  in  Oa^t-i 
Ardjan).  Of  the  six  cantons  of  the  district  four  {car- 
burned^  bore  the  names  of  MamassanT  dans:  Bakcgh. 
^awTdi,  DushtnanzinyarT  and  Rustam.  In  these  can- 
tons there  were  58  iriJlages  and  5,000  families.  The 
clans  were  govfrmed  by  their  hereditary  kaidtUm^.  The 
Mamassanl  claimed  to  possess  the  annaJs  of  their  tribe 
and  said  that  they  came  from  Sfstan  (J.  Morier,  in 
JRGS  fl837],  232-42);  this  legend  must  have  attached 
itself  to  the  name  of  Rustam,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  four  clans.  The  language  of  the  Mamassanl  is  a 
Lurr  dialect. 

Bibiiography:  L Sources.  Ibn  Balklxi,  Fdrs- 
namra,  ed.  Le  Strange,  146,  151;  Rashid  al-Dm, 
aFtawdtfkti  ed-  B6rezine,  in  TrudI  vasL 
vldiknija^  v [1858],  49;  xv  [1888],  95;  idem,  ed. 
Quatremere,  Paris  1836,  i,  380-2,  449,  with  an 
ample  commentary;  Shihab  al-Drn  al-^Umarf, 
Maiatik  a{-ahdr  fi  mamaidi.  tr,  Quatremere, 

in  /VjE,  xiii  (1838),  352;  Hamd  Allah  MustawfT, 
cd.  Browne,  537,  539,  540,  543, 

660-1;  idem,  Nughat  al-kuidh^  ed.  Le  Strange,  127, 

129;  Ibu  Battuta,  ii,  88,  tr,  Gibb,  319;  Sharaf  ai- 
Dm  "Air  Yazdr,  ^afar-ndma,  Bibl.  indica,  Calcutta 
1885,  i,  599,  615;  Hasan  Husaym  Fasa*r,  FdT^-ndnta- 
yi  Mnn,  l"ehran  1313,  ii,  302,  322  (the  author 
calls  attention  to  the  existence  of  another  Naw- 
bandjan in  the  district  of  Fasa). 

2.  Studies.  Macdonald  Kinneir,  Geo^aphkal  mem- 
utr  of  the  Berdan  Empire^  London  1813,  73;  de  Bode, 

Trcu>eh  in  lamten,  London  1845,  1,  210-51,  262-75: 
K^arun-£a  h r^  -Na  wbandj  an-F  ahliy  an-B^ht;  J u sti, 
Aurdisehf  Grammakk,  S.  Petersburg  1881,  p.  xxi;  H.L. 

Wells,  Surv^ing  timrA  in  Southern  Perda,  in  Proa.  RGS, 

V (1883),  138-63:  Bihbahan-Ba^i-Tclcsprd-Pul-i 
MOrt-Shul-Sh fraz:  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Perdim  ques- 
tion, London  1892,  ii,  318-20;  Strange,  The  landi 
of  ihe  Eastern  Caliphate^  264-7;  E.  Herzfeld,  Eim  Rdse 
dureh  Lnristdii^  in  Pcherm.  Mitt.,  hit  (1907),  72-90: 
Ba-sht-Pul-i  Mu  rt- " Ali-abad-Shu  1-Sh  Traz:  O.  Mann, 
Kurdkch-Pershche  Forschungen,  part  ii,  Die  Mundarien 
der  Lur-StMmme,  Berlin  1910,  pp.  xv,  xvi,  1-59 
(Mamassani  texts);  G.  Demorgny,  Lev  inbns  du  Fars^ 
in  RMM,  xxii  (1913),  85-150.  Cartography:  the 
works  of  de  Bode,  Wells  and  Herzfeld,  the  map 
by  Hausskncchi-Kiepert,  Berlin  1882.  See  also  the 
Bihis.  tO  LUR  and  LURIST^.  (V.  Misorsxv*) 
SHUMAN,  a district  of  the  upper  Oxus  region 
mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasions.  It  lay 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Kafimih^  and  Surkhan 
rivers,  hence  in  the  upper  mountainous  parts  of 
Gaghanivan  and  lyiuualan  [y.wy.J.  In  Chinese  sources 
such  as  Hiuen-Tsang,  it  appears  as  Su-man.  In  s^-j  pQrpi 
I'abarT,  ii,  1179,  1181,  where  the  conqwe'sts  of  the' 
governor  Kutayba  b.  Muslim  [^.fj  in  upper  KhurasKan 
during  86/705  are  being  described,  ^Qman  is  linked 
with  Akharun  or  Kh^irun  as  being  under  a local 
prince,  whose  name  seems  to  be  the  Iranian  one 
•Gushtaspaii.  By  91/710,  however,  he  was  in  revolt 
against  Kutayba  {ibid.,  ii,  1227-8,  1230),  necessitariiig 
a punldve  expedition  by  the  Arabs. 

It  appears  in  the  4th/ 10th  century  geographer^  as 
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a town  with  a strong  citadel  and  as  supplied  with 
well-endowed  ri^|s  (presumably  against  the  pagan 
Turks  to  the  nortn’and  east)  (see  e.g.  Ibn  Hawkal, 
cd.  Kramers,  455,  477,  tr.  439,  459;  Hudud  al-*diam, 
tr.  115,  120).  It  seems  to  be  §b0man  which  is  men- 
tioned in  TrmQrid  sources,  e.g.  Sharaf  al-Din  *Alr 
Yazdr,  as  Hi^r  Sh^dm^n,  which  Le  Strange,  Lands 
of  ihe  Eastern  CaUphatty  439-40,  took  to  be  the  later 
town  Hi^r. 

Bibliography:  See  also  Marquart,  Erdniahry  226, 
236-7,  299;  Barthold,  Turkestan^y  74,  185. 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 

SHUMAYM,  Abu  ’l-Hasan  *Ai.T  b.  al-Hasan  b. 
*Antar  al-Hillr,  best  known  under  his  Sibylline  sur- 
name of  Shumaym.  usually  without  the  definite  arti- 
cle, litterateur  of  mediaeval  *Irak  (511-601/ 
1117-1204). 

Originally  from  the  Mazyadid  centre  of  al-Hilla 
[q.vv.^y  he  later  moved  to  Baghdad  where  he  studied 
and  tried  to  earn  his  living,  but  we  know  very  little 
of  this  period  of  his  life.  In  any  case,  he  did  not  stay 
there  long  but  preferred  to  move  to  Syria  and  DiySr 
Bakr,  where  he  found  generous  patrons  whom  he 
eulogised  in  return  for  substantial  presents;  finally,  he 
settled  at  Maw^il,  where  he  died. 

He  had  a certain  talent,  seen  in  both  poetry’  and 
artistic  prose,  leaving  behind  an  abundant  and  rather 
interesting  oeuvre.  On  the  pattern  of  Abu  Tammam, 
he  composed  a Hamdsa  or  poetical  anthology,  but  this 
was  largely  made  up  of  his  own  verses,  with  little 
regard  for  the  great  mass  of  poets  and  prose  writers, 
including  the  best  of  these,  apart  from  a few  excep- 
tions. He  tried  to  rival  Abu  NuwSs,  whose  highly- 
appreciated  wine  poetry  could  not,  he  aflirmed,  stand 
comparison  with  his  own;  and  Abu  ’l-*Ala*  al-Ma‘arri, 
for  example,  was  nothing  but  a “blind  dog”  (see 
Sb^idhordty  V,  5).  The  only  authors  to  find  grace  in  his 
eyes  were  al-Mutanabbf,  above  all  in  regard  to  his 
eulogies,  Ibn  Nubata  for  his  sermons  {(ihutab)  and  al- 
HarirT  for  his  Makdmdt.  Moreover,  §bumaym  al-HillT, 
“who  made  out  that  he  had  surpassed  all  other  lit- 
erary works,  conceded  that,  despite  various  attempts, 
he  could  not  comp>osc  makdmdt  Setter  than  those  of 
al-Harlrf,  which  stimulated  him  :o  write  a commen- 
tary on  them”  called  K.  al-Nukal  cU-mu*4iomdt  J\  dl^rh 
al-makdmdt.  Amongst  numerous  works  attributed  to 
him  may  be  mentioned  an  Anif  al-diaits  fi  *l-ta(^ms, 
Xiandkib  al-hikam  wa-mathdlib  al-umam,  al-Mukhtdra  ft 
shark  al'Luma*  (of  Ibn  Djinnl),  al-Amdnl  ua  'l-tahdrti,  al- 
Ta*dz^  wa  H-mardzJl  and  al-Xiand^ih  wa  *l-madd*ih. 

Apart  from  his  boastful  self-satisfaction,  most  of  the 
biographers  agree  upon  stressing  his  extravagant  char- 
acter. YJikut  went  to  see  him  in  594/1198  at  Amid 
the  main  city  of  Diy^  Bakr;  in  the  course  of 
this  meeting,  he  asked  him  to  recite  some  of  his  own 
verses,  which  triggered  off  great  praise  on  the  part 
of  YakQt.  But  the  latter  was  then  scolded  by  Shumaym, 
who  said  to  him,  “Shame  on  you!  Do  you  not  know 
anything  better  than  praise?”.  “What  more  then  should 
I do?”,  replied  Yakut,  which  brought  forth  the  reply, 
“Well,  you  should  do  this”  (and  he  began  to  dance 
and  clap  his  hands  until  he  was  exhausted). 

Yakut  {Irshddy  ed.  Margoliouth,  v,  129-39,  ed.  Cairo 
1928,  xiii,  50-72)  gives  in  his  section  on  the  poet  a 
somewhat  unsavoury  explanation  of  the  p>oet’s  lakab 
or  nickname  deriving  it  from  shdsnma  “to  smell  [some- 
thing]”. 

Bibliography:  Yakut,  Ir^ddy  Cairo  1928,  v,  129- 
39,  no.  62;  Kifff,  Cairo  1371/1952,  ii, 

243-6,  no.  448;  Ibn  lOialUkan,  Cairo  1367/1948, 
ii,  36,  no.  428;  Dhahabi.  Sry€ar  al-nubald*y  Beirut 
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1406/1986,  xxi,  411-12,  no.  208;  Suyu^T,  Bughya, 

Cairo  1384/1965,  ii,  156-7,  no.  1690;  HaOjOir 
Khalifa,  197,  692,  1563,  1788;  Ibn  al-‘lmad,  ^a- 
dhardty  V,  4-6;  Zirikli,  A*ldmy  Beirut  1989,  iv,  274; 

Kahhala,  Mu*allijtny  vii,  67-8;  Brockelmann,  S I, 

495;  F.  Rosenthal,  The  technique  and  approach  of  Muslim 
scholarshipy  Rome  1947,  48-50;  and  sec  al-harTri. 

(A.  Be.n  Abdesselem) 

SHUM A YTl Y Y A or  Sumaypyya  (also  Shumatiyya 
or  Sumatiyya),  a Sh»T  sect  whose  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  one  of  its  heads,  a certain  Yahya  b.  Abi 
’l-Shumayt-  The  sect  recognised  as  imdm  and  succes- 
sor of  DjaTar  al-SSdik  ] his  youngest  son 
Muhammad,  who  not  only  bore  the  name  of  the 
Prophet  but  also  is  said  to  have  resembled  him  phys- 
ically. After  the  failure  in  200/815  of  the  SbiT  rebel- 
lion of  Abu  M-Saraya  f^.t'.]  in  Kufa  against  the  caliph 
al-Ma*mQn  (al-Ti^barf,  iii,  976  IT.),  Muhammad  b. 
m a*far,  who  then  lived  in  Mecca  as  an  old  man,  was 
urged  by  his  followers  to  proclaim  himself  imSm  and 
caliph  and  was  rendered  homage  in  front  of  the  Ka*ba 
on  6 Rabi*  I 201/2  October  816.  But  when  he  was 
defeated  by  ‘Abbasid  troops  near  Mecca  and  again 
near  Medina,  he  surrendered  and  ceremonially  abdi- 
cated in  Mecca,  in  Dhu  ’l-Hi^jilja  20 1 /July  817;  he 
was  then  deported  to  al-Ma*mun’s  court  at  Marw  (al- 
Tabarf,  iii,  989-95).  The  Shumavtiwa  sect  seems  to 
have  owed  its  existence  to  these  events;  it  recognised 
the  descendants  of  Muhammad  b.  DjaTar  as  imSms. 

The  sect  soon  disappeared,  however,  according  to  the 
Shaykh  al-Mufid  (d.  413/1022  [^.t^.]),  who  confirms 
that  in  his  time  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Bibliography:  NawbakhtT,  Firak  al-^i*ay  ed. 

Ritter,  Istanbul  1931,  64-5,  tr.  Mashkour,  Tehran 
1980,  91;  Sa*d  al-Kummf,  al-Makdldt  uhi  Tjrraky  ed. 
Ma^hkur,  Tehran  1963,  86-7,  224;  al-Mufid,  al- 
Fuful  al-mukhtdra,  Na^jaf  n.d.,  ii,  89,  92-3;  (Ps.) 

Nashi*  al-Akbar,  ed.  van  Ess,  Beirut  1971,  41, 

Arabic  text,  47,  § 77;  Asb'aiT,  Makdldty  ed.  Ritter, 
Wiesbaden  1963,  27;  ^ahrastanT,  al-Milal  wa 
Tnihaly  ed.  Cureton,  London  1849,  126,  ed.  al- 
Wakil,  Cairo  1968,  i,  167.  (H,  Haem) 

SHUMAYYIL,  SHIBLl  b.  IbrAhTm  (1850-1917), 
controversial  Lebanese  physician  and  social 
reformer.  He  began  his  studies  of  medicine  in  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College,  completing  them  in  Paris 
and  Istanbul;  he  was  to  practise  in  Tanta  and  Cairo. 

He  published  al-Shifd*  magazine  (1886-91)  to  spread 
the  new  medical  ideas,  and,  with  Sal^a  Mus& 
al-Afustakbal  (1914),  in  order  to  build  a society  based 
upon  modem  scientific  reasoning.  His  articles  in  the 
Arab  press  were  published  in  Ma^imu^at  Makdldt  al- 
Duktur  ShibS  Shumcyyil  (Cairo  1910).  The  foremost  poj>- 
ulariser  of  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  in  the  Arab 
world,  his  commentary  and  translation  of  the  German 
Ludwig  Buchner’s  lectures  on  Darwin,  Ta*rib  li-diafh 
Bukhnir  *ald  madhhab  Ddrmt’in  (Alexandria  1884),  caused 
an  uproar.  He  published  al-Hakika  (Cairo  1885),  refut- 
ing Ibr^Im  al-Hawrani’s  criticisms  of  Darwin’s  the- 
ory, and  further  set  forth  Darwin’s  ideas  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  two  books,  Fcdsqfat  al-nush^*  ura  Tirtikd* 

(Cairo  1910).  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  proponents  If. CO ITI 
of  socialist  and  secularist  thought  in  Arabic. 

Amongst  his  other  works,  he  translated  Hippocrates, 
wrote  a commentary  on  Ibn  Sma  and  published  sev- 
eral medical  works.  His  Shdkwd  ua-dmdl  nmrfu*a  ild 
Qialdlat  al-SuUdn  al-Aiu*a^am  *Abd  al-Hamld  t^dn  (Cairo 
1895)  and  his  Les  AUfaits  de  la  domination  turque  et  la 
responsabilite  de  L Europe  (Cairo  1913)  reveal  what  he  felt 
was  wrong  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  whilst  his  Suriyd 
wa-mustakbaluhd  (Cairo  1915)  suggests  how  Syria  should 
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respond  to  Ottoman  tyranny.  His  iitetary  works  include 
a novel  al-ffuhb  aw  ki^£U  Wimts  wa-HalwS 

(Cairo  1914p^  play  on  the  First  World  War  at-Mds&i 
ai-kuhm  (Cairo  1 9 1 5),  a translatiori  of  Racine's  Iphigink 
and  a philosophical  poem,  al-Ru^han  (Cairo  n.d.). 

Bibliography:  Georges  Haroun,  $ibli  ^umayyit 
Um  hfolatkmiste  ambe  a repoque  d^an-Nahda^  Beirut 

1985^  Susan  Lai  I a Ziadeh^  A mdkat  in  his  ike  \ 

thought  of  ^ibli  Slmnix^il  and  Arab  inteikctual  discourse  : 
(1882-1917)^  Ph.D,  diss.,  Univ.  of  Michigan  1991;  I 
G.C-  Ana  wad,  Shibti  Shumt^yil^  medkal  phibsophtr  and 
seientist^  in  The  Itlamu  worlds  Jhm  cktsskai  to  modem 
times.  Essays  in  honor  tf  Berriard  Lewis ^ eds.  C.E. 
Boswonh  et  a/.,  Princeton  1989*  637-50;  J,  Lccerf, 
Shumayyil,  metapfyskien  et  moraliste  contemporain, 
in  BEO^  i (1931)*  153-B6„  (P.C.  Sadgrove) 

SHUMEN  [see  muhnu], 

SHUMNU>  the  most  frequendy-found  Ottoman 
form  (see  below),  Bulgarian  Shumem^  a town  in  north- 
eastern Bulgaria,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  Shu  men  plateau,  a situadon  which  makes  Shumen 
as  beaudfut  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  as  it  is 
from  a military  one  (Moltke).  It  is  a crossroads  for 
ways  towards  the  Stara  Planina  parses,  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea,  The  small  but  turbulent  river  of 
Bokiudza  (Porojna),  a major  factor  in  the  shaping  of 
the  town*  originates  from  die  karst  springs.  In  the 
past,  the  spring  water  was  conducted  by  pipes  to 
mosques  and  by  ii«ii|/'and  malmUe  pipes  to  the  numer- 
ous fountains  and  baths  in  the  city.  The  climate  is 
moderate,  even  mild. 

The  classical  name  was  Myssionys,  Myssiunus.  The 
first  occurence  of  the  name  of  ^umcn  is  in  the  so- 
called  ^iSman  inscription  of  the  14th  century,  written 
in  Bulgarian,  In  the  Ottoman  period  we  find  ^umi* 
Shumnu.  Shumna,  Shumen  a.  Shumlar.  Shumla  and 
^umni;  after  1878*  Shumem  and  1950-65,  Kolarov- 
grad. 

There  have  been  settlements  on  the  site  for  five 
thousand  years,  since  Thracian  rimes;  there  arc  numer- 
ous and  considerable  remnants  of  fortresses,  setde- 
ments,  churches,  and  monasteries  in  the  region. 
Shumen  came  into  being  up  on  the  plateau  (today 
HisariSka),  where  five  fortresses  have  existed  succes- 
sively: a Roman  one  (4th  century  A.D,)*  a Byzandne 
(5th -6th  centuries)*  two  Bulgarian  (9th-10ih  and  12th- 
14th  centuries)  and  an  Ottoman  (I5th  century).  During 
the  Second  Bulgarian  Kingdom*  a town  outside  the 
fortress  walls  emerged. 

The  fortress  was  conquered  ^ the  Ottomans  in 
1388*  during  the  campaigns  of  CandarU  *Alr  Pasha, 
Sultan  Murad  Ts  Grand  Vizier*  against  Tsar  Ivan 
Si^man.  The  fortified  mediaeval  town  of 
destroyed  by  the  Crusaders  during  the  Varna  cam-  : 
paign  of  1444  and  was  later  abandoned.  It  was  prob-  f 
ably  in  the  I5ih-16th  centuries  that  part  of  the  ! 
populadon  first  settled  down  below  the  plateau,  in  the  I 
plain,  founding  a new  settlement.  This  setdement 
{kasabiky  with  a predominandy  Turkish  Muslim  pop- 
uladon, became  ^umen  in  the  second  half  of  the 
15th  century. 

The  town  acquired  strategic  importance  during  the 
Russian  Turkish  wars  of  I768“74,  1806-12,  1828-9 
and  1877-8,  when  it  was  part  of  the  fortified  quad- 
rangle of  Ruse- V ama-Silistra-Sh  um  cn . The  Russians 
never  succeeded  in  seizing  it*  while  the  Turks  con- 
sidered it  impregnable.  After  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
(1878),  ^umcn  became  part  of  the  Bulgarian 
Principality. 

Beginning  from  the  9th/l5th  century,  Shumen  was 
administradvely  dependent,  as  a nShiye  and  a 


on  the  Nikopolis  (sometimes  the  Silistra)  san^ak,  and 
from  the  Mth/I7th  century — on  the  ^tet  of  Ozi;  it 
was  a of  the  Sultan*  part  of  the  wtddf  of  Yildirim 
Biyezid  1 (791-805/1389-1403).  According  to  Ewfiya’ 

Celebi  and  Ottoman  records  from  the  I lth/J7th  cen- 
tury, there  resided  in  the  kadd^  of  Shumen  two  kddi^ 

(with  daily  salaries  of  300  aA/zs)  a nd'ib^  a nakib  dl- 
e^t^f  a mhashM^  a kedihuda^  a sipdhi  ketthddddy  a serdar 
of  the  Janissaries*  a muhiesih^  and  a bad^ddK 

According  to  the  Ottoman  chronicler  Wa^il  Efendi, 
at  the  dme  of  the  Ottoman  conquest  the  population 
of  ^umen  amounted  to  700-800  houses.  Colonkadon 
from  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islamkadon  of  the  local 
populadon  tum;ed  northeastern  Bulgaria  into  a region 
vvith  numerous  Turkish  populadon.  The  first  Turkish 
colonisation  comprised  soldiers,  Islamic  religious  func- 
tionaries and  dervishes  from  Anatolia.  Turitks  from  the 
Taiirida  (Karagoz),  Naldoken,  and  Kodjadjik  groups 
were  settled  in  the  of  §humen.  In  1483-5  Turtiks 

were  registered  in  Shumen  proper;  there  are  also  data 
related  to  colonisation  from  the  Arab  territories  of  the 
Empire.  In  1856  and  1864  Tatar  colonists  were  set- 
tled in  the  town;  by  1878  they  numbered  up  to  I5fh 
200  houses*  and  had  dteir  own  mosque  with  a religious 
school  attached  to  it,  a donation  by  RiFat  Pa^a. 

There  were  also  Gypsies  in  the  tov™. 

The  Orthodox  Chrisdan  Bulgarians  lived  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Shnmen,  in  the  mabaik  of  Kilise*  and 
beginning  in  the  1 7th  century,  in  the  waro^t  around 
the  small  church  of  the  Holy  Ascension  (in  the  mid- 
1 7th  century,  Pei£r  Bogdan  spoke  of  a wooden  church) 
and  the  large  church  of  St.  Elias  built  in  the  19th 
century.  During  the  Russo-Turldsh  wars  of  1768-74 
and  1806-12*  and  the  K^rdlali  conflict  at  the  end  of 
the  1 8th  century,  many  viDages  around  Shumen  were 
mined  and  new  Bulgarian  emerged.  Shumen 

has  been  from  the  1 9th  century  dll  now  an  impor- 
tant cultural  and  educadonai  centre.  After  the  liber- 
ation of  Bulgaria,  its  Orthodox  Christian  populadon 
increased,  while  the  Turkish  one  stagnated  or  declined 
through  emigradon  (see  below).  One  of  the  impor- 
tant Armenian  colonies  in  Bulgaria,  with  its  own 
church,  was  established  in  the  town  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. The  Armenian  community  in  the  toivn  expanded 
following  the  settlement  of  immigrants  from  Turkey 
in  1896  and  after  World  War  I.  In  the  16th- 17ih 
centuries  there  were  permanendy  living  in  the  town 
Ragusans  (according  to  Petar  Bogdan,  20  people).  Tn 
the  1 9th  century*  a Jewish  community  and  a syna- 
gogue were  establbhed.  In  1849,  for  a short  while, 
there  settled  in  Sbumcn  a group  of  Hungarian  ex- 
re  voludonaries  led  by  L.  Kossuth.  Many  Turks  left 
^umen  immediately  after  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  period  up  to  the  Balkan  War  in  1912,  in 
1928-9;  in  1949-51  and  in  1989.  After  World  War 
11,  the  majority  of  the  local  Jews  moved  to  Israel, 
and  some  Armenians  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  population  registrations  and  censuses  from  888- 
90/1483-5  onwards  show  an  increase*  fairly  regular, 
in  all  the  connmunities.  In  1963,  the  town  had  60,758 
inhabitants  (50*616  Bulgars,  4,545  Turks,  648 
Armenians,  277  Gypsies).  By  1972  the  population  hadir.COITI 
reached  79,134. 

The  centre  of  the  town  evolved  around  the  reli- 
gious complex  of  the  Eski  Djimi*  (constructed  in  1 480- 
90  by  the  kadi  Sinin  Ceicbi  and  incorporated  by 
Yahya  Pasha  in  his  foundation  in  Skopje  of  1506;  at 
the  same  dme,  a medrese  was  attached  to  it  and  repaired 
on  the  orders  of  Mahmud  II  in  1837-8,  according  to 
an  inscrip  don  written  by  the  court  poet  Seyyid  Mu^|al^ 

Talib  Efendi)  and  the  Eski  Ham  mam  in  the  Eski 
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Gradually,  the  town  evolved  as  a trading  cen- 
tre towards  the  cast.  Its  shopping  centre  consisted  of 
a Bitpazail  situated  around  the  Carghi  Djami'  and 
(built  1580)  and  the  Eski  Carshl.  Sheytan 
Oargbi  and  Yuljiarf  Pa^ar,  around  the  mosque  pre- 
ceding the  Tombul  where  the  two  main  lines 

of  communication  in  the  town  crossed.  Nearby  is  the 
dating  from  the  1 6th  century,  which  changed 
its  functions  many  times  and  has  been  preserved  until 
today.  Shumen*s  importance  as  an  urban  centre 
increased,  especially  in  the  ISth  century,  when  it  grew 
north-  and  eastwards. 

The  growth  of  a large  number  of  non-producing 
Muslims  considerably  contributed  to  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  town.  The  some  50  to  60  of 

them,  owning  not  only  a^cukural  estates  but  shops 
and  workshops  as  well,  also  had  a clear  role  here. 
The  tpakt/  of  Ha^djr  Redieb  founded  in  1671  to 
support  the  ^lak  Ojami",  drew  its  income  from  41 
shops.  In  the  I8th  century  the  town  turned  into  a 
“distribution  centre”,  supplying  the  whole  region  with 
goods;  leather  producuon  was  widely  spread  there; 
the  town  was  famous  for  its  coppersmiths,  too.  During 
the  Crimean  War,  the  main  Turkish  forces  and  a 
large  English  and  French  contingent  resided  in  the 
fortress  of  ^umen.  This  fact,  together  with  the  growth 
of  the  town  population,  brought  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  network  of  markets,  §humcn  has  pre- 
served its  position  as  an  industrial,  trading  and  railway 
centre  until  today. 

The  town  had  been  systematically  fortified  in  the 
18th  century  by  the  Grand  Viziers  Muhsin-zade  Pasha 
and  Dje~z5^irli  Hasan  Pa|ha.  During  the  Crimean  War 
(1854-6)  and  the  War  of  1877-8,  ^umcn  evolved  into 
an  Ottoman  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  with  a large 
garrison,  well-kept  fortifications,  barracks,  military 
depots,  sanitary  premises,  etc. 

^umen  was  recognised  as  a leading  Tdamic  city 
in  the  European  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
with  significarit  monuments  religious  and  military  con- 
struction. The  former  are  enumerated  in  detail  by 
Ewliya’  Celebi  and  in  the  registers  of  various  peri- 
ods. With  a peak  of  63  up  to  1872,  there  were  in 
1884,  47  Muslim  religious  centres  ( Jirecek)  and  in 
1965,  some  fifteen. 

The  most  significant  monument  of  Ottoman  archi- 
tecture in  ^umcn  is  the  Yefii  or  Tombul 

DyamP,  the  largest  Ottoman  religious  building  in 
Bulgana  and  a unique  example  of  a well-prcser\''ed 
Ottoman  (a  medrew,  a library,  a a sebti, 

and  a fountain)  dating  from  1744-5  and  belonging  to 
gherff  Khalil  Pa|ha*s  foundation.  It  was  built  by  an 
unknown  architect  of  limestone  and  marble,  and  was 
inspired  by  the  art  of  the  Tulip  Period  [see 
DEwmJ  in  the  capital,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  built  a decade  after  the  period.  The  exterior  is 
still  very  Ottoman-looking,  but  on  the  interior,  the 
decoration  shows  Baroque  influence.  It  is  included  in 
a complex  with  a rectangular  court  on  the  west  and 
a two-storeyed  building  on  the  north  serving  as  a 
library.  The  minaret  is  40  m/130  feet  high.  The 
inscription  was  composed  by  the  poet  Ni*met,  him- 
self bom  at  Shumen  in  1186/1772.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  destruction  of  Turkish  buildings  1984-5,  this 
complex  was  the  sole  one  to  be  spared,  and  it  still 
functions  as  a mosque. 

Sherrf  IQiaJil  Pa^a  (d.  1752)  was  born  either  in 
the  village  of  Madara  or  in  Shumen  proper.  He  had 
a brilliant  career  as  a statesman:  a kel^itdd  of  the 
Grand  Vizier  D^mad  Ibrahrm  Pa^a  [see  dAmA,d],  to 
whom  he  dedicated  several  wa^  in  Ay  din. 


Trebizond,  Iricbakhti,  Belgrade,  A^boz,  and  Bosnia; 
and  an  educated  person  who  wrote  poetry  and  trans- 
lated from  Arabic  and  Persian.  One  of  the  outstanding 
representatives  of  the  Ottoman  ruling  elite  during  the 
Zteumt,  he  was  also  a member  of  the  so-called 
learned  society  organised  around  Sultan  Ahmed  Ill's 
(1703-30)  court,  which  translated  and  compiled  com- 
mentaries on  Arabic,  Persian,  Latin,  ancient  Greek, 
and  other  works. 

Khalil  Pasha's  wa^^-ndTm  (preserved  in  ^umen) 
deals  inter  alia  with  the  library  at  the  medrese.  Part  of 
this  book  collection,  together  with  other  books  from 
the  town  and  the  surroundings,  and  from  other  places 
in  Bulgaria,  has  been  preserved  and  is  in  the  History 
Museum  at  ^umeo;  it  contains  650  manuscripts  and 
1,400  old  printed  books. 

The  desire  to  modernise  ^umen  has  led  to  the 
dcsiruction  of  the  architecture  from  the  pre-industrial 
period,  both  Islamic  and  non -Islamic,  Not  a single 
place  in  the  old  town  of  §humen  was  spared,  apart 
from  a few  examples  of  Ottoman  culture.  The  town 
Museum  houses  a collection  of  monumental  and  funer- 


ary inscriptions. 

The  Khalwetr  Seyyid  ^Oihman  AtpazaH,  author  of 
works  on  religion  and  dogmatics  (second  half  of  the 
llth/l7th  century;  Fenall  Mus^fa,  a Bckta^t  and  a 
poet  (end  of  1 7th -early  1 8th  century);  Mehmcd  b. 
'Othman,  author  of  a mathematics  treatise  (second 
half  of  the  12th/ I8th  century);  Yusuf  Nak^hibcndl 
(1 9th  century);  the  calligraphers  Hafiz  Ibr^Tm,  Htiscyn 
Wa^f,  Se)yid  Ahmed  NazifT,  and  the  eaUigraphers 
of  the  Izan  family  (18th- 19th  centuries)  were  all  bom 
in  Shumen. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  and  in  the  20lh  cen- 
tury, ^umen  became  one  of  the  centres  of  Turkish 
education  and  of  the  Turkish  intelligentsia  in  Bulgaria. 
K.  Jircick  noted  in  his  pa  Bdigatija  that  “one 

is  impressed  by  the  vitality  of  the  Turkish  population, 
a rare  phenomenon  in  Bulgaria;  the  Turks  in  thb 
town  have  built  a new  school  and  private  houses". 
The  famous  ^tiwwab  (under  its  statute  of  1922,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Muftiiluk  and  of  the 
Bulgarian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs)  began  to  func- 
tion as  a private  school,  where  teachers  for  the 
primary  Turkish  schools  were  trained;  a higher  depart- 
ment was  attached  to  it,  where  a three-year  course 
for  religious  functionaries  and  teachers  for  Turkish 
Junior  secondary  schools  was  taught;  in  1 948  it  was 
transformed  into  a Turkish  comprehensive  school.  Both 
before  and  after  the  World  War  TI,  a considerable 
part  of  the  Turkish  teachers  were  its  graduates,  ft 
was  closed  down  in  mid-1950s.  Today  it  is  a sec- 
ondary Islamic  religious  school,  again  called  JVumab, 
After  World  War  I and  until  the  late  1950s,  the  spe- 
cialised educational  institutions  in  ^umen  trained 
teachers  for  Turkish  language  education.  After  World 
War  ir,  a Turkish  National  Theatre  and  a Turkish 
public  library  called  after  the  Turkish  Communist  poet 
Nazim  Hikmet  functioned  in  the  town.  There 

were  twelve  Turkbh  newspapers,  three  with  ati  Islamic 
trend,  published  there  before  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  and  four  afterwards.  Before  World  War  II  . 
Turkish  Publishing  House  Ttraki  had 
Shumen.  At  present,  there  are  three  mosques  func- 
tioning in  the  town,  and  the  regional  is  also 

there, 

Bibliagrap/ry:  Fjwliya*  Celebi,  S^hat-nSme,  iii, 

Istanbul  1314;  S^lnSme^i  ivildyet-i  Tuna,  n.p.  1289; 

ibid.,  Ruscuk  1291;  R,  Angelova, 

l^zri^dmski  kisci,  Sofia  1965;  M.  Fsnkov,  Faselidien  i 

dernografiki  oblik  na  p&d  osTnaritka  viadie^stvOf  in 
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na  Narodnt^  Muzei,  v (J^umcn  1972);  Sbomik 
Shtarum-KolaTovgrad,  i-ii,  Kolarovgrad  1960;  M.  Smai- 
nova,  OsmanskiU  biblioUfd  v bilgarskiu  zemi  XV-XIX 
v.y  So6a  1982;  Mf-Karbova,  Gradoustroistvo  i arfshit^b.- 
tura  po  bdlgars/du  zemi  prez  XV-XVI!  v.y  Sofia  1991; 
E.  Ayvcrdi»  Avrupa*da  osmanli  mimar  eserleriy  iv,  Istanbul 
1982;  M.  du  Elocage  and  G.  Barbie,  Description  de 
la  ville  de  Chumla  et  de  ses  environs  in  Jnal.  de  voy- 
ages ou  archives  geographiques  du  XIX*  siecUy  Paris  1 828; 
Osmanli  mu*ellijleri,  iii;  H.  Duda,  Balkantiirkische  Studimy 
in  SB  Osterr.  Akad.  der  Wiss.y  phil.-hist.  Kl.,  ccxxvi 
(1949);  S.  Kenderova,  Bulgariay  in  World  surv^  of 
Islamic  manuscripts,  ed.  G.  Roper,  i,  London  1992; 
O Keskioglu,  Bulgaristandaki  bazt  turk  vakijlart  ve 
abideUri,  in  Vahflar  Dergisi,  xviii;  idem,  ^umnulu  $ertf 
Halil  Pafa  vaJ^yesi,  in  ibid.,  xix;  M.  Kiel,  Urban  devel- 
opment in  Bulgaria  in  the  Turkish  period  and  the  place  of 
Turkish  architecture  in  the  process,  in  Intermit.  Jnal.  of 
Turkish  Studies,  v (1989);  P.  Mijatev,  Les  monuments 
osmanUs  en  Bulgarie,  in  RO,  xxiii/1  (1959);  M.  Staj- 
nova.  La  mosquee  Tombul  a Choumen.  Influence  du  style 
^*Lale*'y  in  Brocs.  of  the  7th  Internal.  Congress  of  Turkish 
Art  1983,  Warsaw  1990.  (Svetlana  Ivanova) 
SHUNGWAYA,  the  name  of  a harbour  up  a 
creek,  Mcho  [Mto]  wa  Hori,  in  Somalia,  in  1®  15' 
S.  and  41®  50*  E.,  260  miles  north  of  Mombasa.  The 
anonymous  KUSb  al-^unudi,  a 19th-century  compila- 
tion from  other  local  works,  claims  it  as  the  epicen- 
tre for  the  dispersal  of  ten  Bantu  tribes  in  Kenya  and 
Tanzania.  Whereas  a tradition  of  kingship  and  of 
Islam  is  alleged  for  Shungwava.  one  would  expect 
these  to  be  reflected  among  those  tribes.  Only  the 
Shambaa  among  them  formed  a kingdom  200  years 
after  the  alleged  16th-century  dispersal  and  adopted 
Islam  under  Zanzibari  influence  in  the  19th  century. 

Apart  from  the  modem  village  known  as  Bur  Gao, 
there  are  three  ancient  settlements.  The  central  site 
is  surrounded  by  a masonry  wall,  enclosing  about 
seven  ha.  It  contains  a pillar  tomb  [see  manara]  and 
a rectangular  building  with  no  mihrdb.  The  local  peo- 
ple allege  that  it  is  where  a Shavkh  MuhyT  al-Din 
used  to  pray.  It  is  domed,  the  northern  wall  being 
on  the  side  of  Mecca,  which  suggests  an  Ibadf  ori- 
gin. The  northern  site  has  a number  of  tombs,  and 
a large  building,  so  encumbered  with  overgrowth  that 
H.N.  Chittick  was  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a mosque  or  a house.  The  third  site,  down  the  creek, 
is  on  a hill  (Somali  bur)  with  a defensive  wall  round 
the  summit;  presumably  it  is  this  to  which  the  mod- 
em name  refers. 

In  1912  Captain  C.W.  Hayward  “caused  his  native 
servants  to  dig  over  the  topsoil  in  places".  In  1931 
only  he  reported  his  finds  to  H.  Mattingly  as  com- 
prising coins  of  the  Ptolemies:  1;  Rome  1st  to  2nd 
century:  5;  uncertain:  1;  Byzantium,  4th  century:  79; 
Mamluks  of  Egypt:  6;  Egypt  under  the  Turks:  7.  The 
ensemble  has  been  regarded  with  some  scepticism, 
but,  as  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler  remarked,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  have  been  a scries  of 
dep>osits  over  so  long  a period.  Nevertheless,  others, 
including  Wheeler  and  Gervase  Mathew  (1955), 
Grotanelli  (1955),  and  Chittick  (1969),  have  reported 
no  further  coins.  If  genuine,  the  finds  of  so  haphaz- 
ard a nature  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a hoard,  but 
possibly  as  evidence  of  trade  connections  at  different 
dmes.  Hayward  did  not  specify  the  find  sites,  nor  has 
there  been  any  excavation. 

Bibliography:  K.  al-i^imu4i,  Ar.  text  with  Italian 
tr.,  in  E.  Ccrulli,  Somalia,  scritti  vari  editi  ed  inediti, 
i,  Rome  1957;  C.W.  Hayward,  To  the  nysterious 
Lorian  Swamp,  1927;  H.  Mattingly,  in  Mum.  Chron. 


(1932);  V.L.  Grotanelli,  Pescatori  delPOceano  Indiano, 
Rome  1955;  N.  Chittick,  An  archaeological  reconnais- 
sance of  the  southern  Somali  coast,  in  Azania,  iv  (1969); 
Wheeler  and  Mathew,  personal  communication. 

(G.S.P.  FrEEMAN-G  RENVILLE) 
SHUNKUB  (a.)  (and  variants  stukkub,  shinkdb)  pi. 
dian&kiby  masc.  substantive  denoting  the  common 
snipe  {Capella  gallinago  gallinagp).  In  the  Maghrib  and 
Egypt,  it  is  known  as  kannis,  da4id4iat  al-md*  and  bikdstn 
(<  Fr.  becassine),  while  in  'Irak  it  is  called  4xuhlul,  the 
same  term  as  for  the  sandpip>er  {Tringd).  In  addition 
to  the  common  snipe,  the  great  or  solitary  snipe, 
shunkub  kabir  {Capella  mc^  or  media),  the  Jack  snip>e, 
ihunkub  sa^ir  {Lsmnocryptes  minimus)  and  the  painted 
snipe,  shunkub  muzawwak  {khawli  in  Egypt)  {Rostr alula 
benghalensis)  are  also  found.  Arabic  naturalists  do  not 
make  any  mention  of  this  bird  and  only  al-Damirf 
mentions  it  in  passing. 

Along  with  this  very  aloof,  nocturnal  marsh  wader, 
shunkub  is,  with  shunkub  al-bahr,  also  used  for  the  trum- 
pet fish  {Centriscus). 

Bibliography  (in  alphabetical  order  by  author): 
B.E.  Allousc,  al-Tuyur  al-*irdkiyya,  Birds  of  Iraq, 
Baghdad  1961,  ii,  70-74;  F.O.  Cave  and  J.D. 
Macdonald,  Birds  of  the  Sudan,  London  1955,  141- 
42;  al-Damm,  Hqydt  al-hayawdn  al-kubrd,  Cairo  1937, 
ii,  56;  R.D.  Etchccopar  and  F.  Hue,  Les  oiseaux  du 
Mord  de  PAfrique  (Arabic  index  F.  Vire),  Paris  1964, 
221-23,  582;  E.  Ghaleb,  al-Mawsu*a ft  *uliim  al-tabi*a, 
Beirut  1966  {Dictionary  of  natural  sciences),  ii,  32; 
F.  Hue  and  R.D.  Etchccopar,  Les  oiseaux  du  Proche 
et  du  Mqyen  Orient,  Paris  1970,  282-87;  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran,  The  birds  of  Iran,  Tehran  (2nd  ed.) 
1983,  151-52,  157;  A.  Malouf,  Mu*dhum  al-hayawdn, 
Cairo  1932,  231.  (F.  Vir^) 

SHURA  (a.),  together  with  Tnashu>ara,  mashura,  a 
nominal  form  connected  with  the  form  IV  verb  ashdra 
“to  point  out,  indicate;  advise,  counsel”  (sec  I.ane, 
s.v.)y  with  the  meaning  “consultation”. 

I.  In  early  Islamic  history. 

Here,  shdrd  is  especially  used  of  the  small  consul- 
tative and  advisory  body  of  prominent  Kura^Ts  which 
eventually  chose  ‘Ulhman  b.  ‘Allan  as  the  third  caliph 
over  the  Muslim  community  after  the  assassination  of 
‘Umar  b.  al-IOiaUab  {q.v!\  in  Dhu  *1-Hi^dja  23/ 
November  644.  The  practice  of  consultation  by  the 
scyyid  or  sh<tykh  of  a tribe  with  his  leading  men  was 
known  in  pre-Islamic  Arabia,  as  is  set  forth  in 
masiwara;  the  shurd  on  ‘Umar's  death  was  thus  no 
innovation  but  in  many  ways  a continuation  of  tribal 
practice. 

The  main  accounts  of  the  ^drd  are  in  such  sources 
as  Ibn  Sa‘d,  Tabakdt,  iii/1,  245,  247-50,  etc.,  al-BalS- 
^uiT,  Ansdb  al-ashrdfy  v,  15-25,  and  al-Tabarf,  i,  2722- 
6,  2776-88;  cf.  Caetani,  Annali,  v,  79-110.  Ibn  Abi 
'l-Hadid,  Sharh  Mahih  al-bcddgfia,  preserves  excerpts  from 
a KUdb  al-Shurd  ua-maktal  Husqyn  by  al-§ha‘br 
and  from  a K.  al-Shurd  by  al-WakidI  [v-v.],  see  Sezgin, 
GAS,  i,  277,  297.  The  traditional  account  of  the  sources 
is  that  ‘Umar  on  his  death-bed  wished  in  the  first 
place  to  designate  as  his  successor  ‘Abd  al-Rahmin 
b ‘Awf  (the  original  intended  successor,  Abu  ‘Ubayda 
b.  al-DjarrSh  having  died  in  18/639)^  but 

al-Rahm^  refused  the  burden  of  office,  as  did  ‘Abd 
Allah  b.  ‘Umar,  so  that  ‘Umar  then  nominated  a shdrd 
of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  *Awf,  *AJi  b.  Abr  ‘Utfi- 

min  b.  ‘AflXn,  al-Zubayr  b.  al-‘Awamm,  Sa‘d  b.  Abi 
Wald^  [V-w]»  and  the  absent  Talha  b.  ‘Ubayd  Allah 
[q.v.'\  if  he  returned  to  Medina  within  three  days.  All 
these  were  of  course  Meccans,  and  no  An§ar  were 
included.  They  were,  moreover,  all  prominent  persons 
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Tombul  Djami‘,  built  by  ^enf  lyialrl  Pasha  in  1157/1744,  the  largest  Ottoman  religious  building  in 
modem  Bulgaria  and  a unique  example  of  a well-preserved  Ottoman  kullr^ey  still  functioning  as  a place  of 

worship.  Photograph  taken  in  1934. 
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in  respective  clause  all  were  early  converts  to  | 

Islam ^ hence  could  claim  sdbika^  with  all  except  ^Ulh-  | 
man  having  fought  at  Badr^  all  were  either  connected  ; 
by  kinship  {kardba]  and/or  marriage  {yikr)  with  the 
Prophet  and/or  each  other;  and»  together  with  the 
first  caliph  Abu  Bakr  and  ‘Umar^zi  brother-in-law  Sa*rd 
b-  Zayd  [guj.],  were  counted  amongst  the  ten  to  whom 
Parathse  was  assured 

G,  Rotter  has  discussed  at  length  the  difRcuhies 
and  inccmsisiencies  of  the  tradidonal  accounts,  noting 
at  the  outset  the  anti-Umayyad  prejudice  and  pro- 
Wid  tendentionsness  put  into  the  mouth  of  *Umar 
in  the  accounts  of  the  nomination  of  the  /Lihdh  al- 
(very  clearly  seen  in  the  papyrus  fragment  of 
Ibn  Tsb^k  published  by  Nahia  Alibott,  as  pointed  out 
by  MJ.  Kister,  Mttes  on  an  account  of  the  Shura  appomted 
by  HJmar  k akATiattah,  in  JSS,  ix  [1964],  32Q-6).  The 
numlier  of  Mu/id^irutt  who  had  the  requisite  sabika  as 
participants  at  Badr  and  who  were  of  potential  caJiphal 
status  was  by  the  year  23/644  quite  restricted.  Exactly 
when  *Umar  nominated  the  members  of  the 
before  or  after  receiving  his  death-blow,  is  uncertain. 

It  is  also  unclear  who  precisely  were  the  ashdh  al- 
shumt  Mubamrnad  b.  flabrb,  Muhabbar^  75-6,  includes 
Sa'rd  b,  Zayd  amongst  them,  whilst  al-W5^dT  and 
al-Zuhri  (in  Ansab  ai-astrdf  v,  21)  slate  that  Sa*d  b. 
Abr  Wakkl|;  did  not  take  pan  in  the  Roticr 

therefore  sunnised  that  the  story  of  *Umar's  setting- 
up of  the  jA^rd  could  be  a fabrication  and  could  in 
fact  have  been  shaped  by  partisans  of  various  inter- 
est groups  in  later  struggles  over  the  caliphate;  the 
jhurd  seems  lo  him  more  like  a continuation  of  the 
pre-Islamic  mala^  in  SuppL]  of  the  Meccan  clan 

chiefs  (Die  Umayyaden  and  der  Btirgerhicg  (680- 

692),  Wiesbaden  19B2,  7-16). 

The  final  choice  seems  to  have  fallen  on  'Uijiman 
because  of  his  status  of  being  twice  the  .son-in-law  of 
the  Prophet,  his  age  and  experience,  and  his  sh^raf 
or  nobility  of  Uncage  from  ""Abd  b*  *Abd  Manaf 

^Alf  shared  this  ^araj  as  a ManafT  also,  and  had  both 
as  Fatima*s  husband  and  k^rdba  as  Muhammad’s 
paternal  cousin,  but  was  (with  the  exception  of  SaM, 
whose  membership  of  the  ^urd  is  not  ^together  cer- 
tain, see  above)  the  youngest  of  the  potential  candi- 
dates amongst  the  a^hdb  ai-shdra^  being  in  his 
mid-forties.  It  seems  to  have  been  ^Uthman^s  superi- 
ority on  the  grounds  of  his  early  closeness  to  the 
Prophet,  bis  sintt  and  bis  ^arqf  rather  than  any  choice 
of  him  as  a safe,  conscrv'ativc,  comprombe  candidate 
who  would  continue  the  heritage  of  Abu  Bakr  and 
*Umar,  that  led  to  his  being  offered  the  caliphate 
{pace  the  view  of  e,g.  M.A.  Shaban  in  his  hhmk  his- 
tory A.D.  609-750  (AM.  I32)t  -a  new  interpretaiion, 
Cambridge  1971,  61-3). 

The  idea  of  as  a means  of  selecting  caliphs 

and  other  great  men  in  the  state,  i.c.  the  principle 
of  election,  seems  to  have  been  especially  attractive 
during  the  Umayyad  period  for  zealots,  rebels  and 
dissidents.  Hence  "Umar  II  b.  ‘Abd  al-'Azrz  may  have 
contemplated  its  use  for  his  own  successor;  the  rebel 
in  the  East  al-Hariih  b.  Suraydj,  [g.u.J  issued  a man- 
ifesto urging  that  the  governor  of  Khurasan  should 
be  chosen  by  a ^drd^  and  the  ephemeral  Umayyad 
caliph  Yazid  111  b,  al-WalTd  in  126/744  endeavoured  I 
to  rally  support  for  his  claim  to  the  throne  by  appeal-  j 
ing  to  the  Book  of  Cod,  the  sunna  of  the  Prophet  ( 
and  succession  to  rule  by  a (see  F.  Crone  and  j 

M.  Hinds,  caliph^  religious  authon0f  in  the  first  centu-  j 

Ties  of  Islam,  Cambridge  1986,  63,  65,  68,  76,  127-8). 
Also,  the  concept  must  obviously  have  appealed  to  a I 
sectarian  group  with  egalitarian  ideas  such  as  the  I 


Kiiaridjites  (see  E.A.  Salem,  Political  theoty  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Khawdrii.  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  on  History 
and  Political  Science,  Sen  LXXJV,  no.  2,  Baltimore 
1956,  58-9). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article}:  Other  primary  sources  are  given  in  the 
bibL  of  Caetani,  Annali,  v,  109-10.  C9f  other  sec- 
ondary Kourecs,  see  Sir  WiUiam  Muir,  The  caliphate^ 
its  rise,  dediney  and /aii,  new  ed,  T.H,  Weir,  Edinburgh 
1915,  193-7;  Well  hausen.  Das  orabischeTt  Reich  und 
sfin  Siurz,  25-7,  Eng.  ir.  The  Arab  kP^dom  and  ttr 
fill,  39-42.  (C.E.  Bos  worth) 

2.  In  al-Andalus. 

Praetbed  in  other  Islamic  lands,  the  thurd  of  the 
kddt  especially  flourished  in  al-Andalu$,  where  it  was 
exercised  by  mu4hdu?aritn  from  the  first  half  of  the 
3rd/9ih  century.  The  fim  "advisers’’  of  judges  were 
celebrated  jMahd^,  like  Yahya  b.  Yahya  (d.  234/848), 

Sa^rd  b.  Hassan  (d.  235/849)  or  ^Abd  al-Malik  b. 

Habib  (d,  238/852),  who  had  travelled  to  the  East 
and  studied  with  the  great  jurists  of  the  age.  At  first 
the  number  of  these  muihdwarun  was  very  limited,  but 
from  the  first  half  of  the  4th/ 1 0th  century  they  grew 
considerably  and  it  became  one  of  the  career  stages 
for  *ulatnd^,  who  exercised  this  function  before  becom- 
ing judges.  This  reflects  the  change  within  the  shard, 
which  was  not  considered,  at  the  outset,  as  a ^utta, 
as  the  terminology  for  designating  the  first  mushdwarun 
shows;  biographical  sources  uses  such  expressions  as 
kdna  micshdivar^y  shuwiraji  Tahkdm,  etc.,  or  more  rarely, 
imll^  Tihurd,  takaUada  Tshurd.  Only  in  the  Almoravid 
period  does  one  find  the  phrase  hhuitat  akskuru. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  urn’s  evolution,  the  kadi 
consulted  the  mu^dwarun  in  his  own  ma^iis,  which 
often  provoked  lively  discussions  when  opinions  dif- 
fered amongst  the  counsellors.  But  it  seems  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  muskawaruri  as.su me d the  habit 
of  giving  their  responses  to  judges  from  their  own 
homes,  which  Ibn  'Abdun,  in  hi$  treatise  written 

at  the  end  of  the  5th/ 1 1 th  century  or  the  opening 
of  the  next  one,  considered  as  an  abuse  which  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  The  opinions  of  the  niuskdu>arun 
could  be  given  in  w'riting;  Ibn  Sahl’s  (d.  486/ 1093) 

Ahkdm  give  numerous  examples.  The  topics  about 
which  they  were  consulted  covered  all  the  possibili- 
des  of  the  law  and  dogma  of  Islam,  from  questions 
of  legal  procedure  to  accusations  of  heresy.  Regarding 
this  last  point,  there  b a good  example  in  the  legal 
proceedings  against  Abu  ^Umar  al-Talamanki  (d.  428 
I or  429/1036-7)  in  Saragossa.  The  town’s  kddt  asked 
j for  an  opinion  on  the  case  from  six  mnshdwar&n,  w'ho 
I rejected  the  accusation  against  Abu  "Umar,  The  func- 
I lions  of  the  mushdwar  clearly  approximated  closely  to 
I those  of  the  mn/ll,  but  were  exercised  exclusively  for 
the  kddi,  who  had  to  follow  the  opinions  of  his  advisers. 

In  this  wise,  one  can  say  that  the  kadf's  sphere  of 
I responsibility  was  diminished  by  the  exisience  of  these 
I counsellors,  especially  as  it  was  the  armr  (later,  the 
caliph)  who  nominated  the  mushdioarun.  But  the  judge 
also  had  the  possibility  of  dismissing  certain  of  his 
counsellors  if  hc  found  himself  strongly  at  variance 
with  them  (thus  the  caliph  al-Na^ir  dismissed  fronrip.^  rnm 
office  Muhammad  b.  Yahya  b.  ‘Umar  b.  Lubaba^ 

(d.  330/941)  at  the  request  of  the  kadi  Ahmad  b. 
Muhammad  al-Habrb,  fijrbidding  him  moreover  to 
give  out  fatwds,)  or  of  seeking  the  inclusion  in  the 
shurd  of  a celebrated  Jakih  Vh'hom  he  wanted.  After 
the  end  of  the  Umayyad  caliphate,  the  nomination 
of  mushdivaran  remained  a prerogative  of  the  holder 
of  pohdcal  power,  but  in  periods  when  this  was  enfee- 
bled, judges  appointed  their  own  counsellors.  At  Labia 
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(Niebia)  the  people  nominated  Muhammad  b.  *Abd 
AU^  Ibti  af-r^add  (d-  5L5/L 121)  for  the  town*&  khuttat 
ai-^urai^  whilst! fiat  Murcia,  the  MuJ]iammad  b. 
*^Abd  Allah  aJ-f^u^anf  I bn  Abr  ^a^far,  who  assumed 
power  in  539/1145^  nominated  the  very  young 
Mubantmad  b*  Ahmad  Ibn  Abf  ID^amra  (d.  599/1202); 
Ibn  al-Abbar  has  preserved,  in  his  Takmiln,  the  nom- 
ination decree  of  Ibn  Abi  Djamra,  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  leading  families  of  Murcia  and  who  went 
on  to  become,  a year  later,  of  Valencia. 

BibtiogTaphy.  E.  Tyan,  Hist.  d£  judi- 

datrff  m pq^s  d^Islam^  Leiden  1960;  H.  Mones,  Le 
r&k  des  iummeji  de  reiig^n  darts  Fkistoire  de  t*Esp4j^e 
mt^brume  d ir  Jin  du  Califai^  in  SL  /t£,  xx 

(1964),  47“88;  M.  Marin,  Sural  et  ahl  al-sQra  dam 
ai-Andnlm,  in  St.  hi,  bui  (1985),  25-51;  L.  Molina, 
Las  Banu  Ja^dh  y los  Banu  Abt  famra  {sj^hs  II- 
VIII/  VIILXIV)^  in  EstUidias  memdstka-biagrdjcos  de  al- 
Andaim.,  v (1992),  289-307;  M,  Fierro,  Ei  proceso 
contra  Abu  *Umar  al-Taiemuuikt  a trm/h  de  su  vida  y m 
obmy  in  Skarq  ai-AndaluSt  ix  (1992),  93-127;  D.  Powers, 
L^at  consuitaHon  (futya)  in  medh^ai  Spain  and  MoHb 
Afiica,  in  Ch*  MaJlat  (ed.),  Isiam  and  publk  law^ 
London  1993,  85-106.  (Manuela  MarIn) 

3*  In  the  modern  Arab  world. 

The  idea  and  practice  of  consultation  in  govern- 
ment had  an  intermittent  history  in  Islam  prior  to 
the  19di  century  [see  above,  1 and  2,  and  MAmwARa]. 
In  that  century,  as  the  Ottoman  empire *s  encounter 
with  Europe  accelerated,  the  old  principle  was  revived 
in  a series  of  institutions  established  in  the  empirc^s 
centre  and  its  Arab  provinces,  as  part  of  the  eflbrt 
to  modernise  the  political  order  (for  the  Ottoman 
practice  of  consultation  prior  to  and  during  the 
Tan^mdtj  see  MAii^Lts  ae-shOrA).  Bodies  with  deliber- 
ative and  advisory  authority  bearing  the  name  j^dra 
(or  rrmsltwara^  its  interchangeable  derivative)  were  set 
up  by  Muhammad  ‘AIT  in  Egypt,  in  the  L82Qs;  by 
his  son  Ibrahfm  in  Egyptian -occupied  Syria  and 
Palestine,  in  the  1830s;  and  by  his  grandson,  the 
Khedive  Isma*rl,  in  Egypt  again.  The  latter  assem- 
bled a “Consultative  Council  of  Delegates”  {Majlis 
al-nuwwdb)  in  1866,  featuring  the  novel  quality 
of  being  elective,  though  indirectly,  which  operated 
until  the  1882  British  occupation.  These  councils  rep- 
resented a dual  phenomenon:  an  embodiment  of  the 
Islamic  ideal  of  consultation  in  government,  and  an 
attempted  emulation  of  European-type  parliaments. 

The  use  of  the  term  shurd  reflected  this  dual  import. 
From  the  early  19th  century,  the  word  was  applied 
to  every  type  of  Western  governmental  body,  Includ- 
ing elective  and  representative  parliaments.  Thus 
Muhammajd  * Air’s  official  bulletin,  al-Wdbd^i  ai-Mkri^, 
applied  the  name  in  the  1830s  to  the  British  Parliament 
and  the  French  Cftambre  de.t  The  Egyptian  diqyidl 

Rifa*a  RaJl'  al-Tahtawf  [^.if.],  weD  acquainted  with 
European  politics,  likewise  used  it  for  institutions  such 
as  the  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  and  the  United  States 
Congress,  as  did  other  Arabic-speaking  observers  of 
Western  politics  throughout  the  century.  At  the  same 
time,  applied  in  a local  context,  connoted  the 

newly-revived  traditional  idea  of  a ruler  consulting 
with  his  chosen  group  of  advisers.  Such  a twofold 
application  of  the  word  was  a source  of  ambiguity, 
typical  of  the  rapidly  changing  political  concepts  at 
the  time.  It  made  it  possible,  and  convenient,  for 
thinkers  such  as  Muhammad  ^Abduh  and  Ra^fd  Rid^ 
Ig.vo.]  to  justify  the  borrowing  of  parliaments — ^an  alien 
idea — by  associating  them  with  the  Islamic  notion  of 
consultation.  This  and  similar  attempts,  during  the 
formative  phase  of  political  modemisation,  to  equate 


modem  and  traditional  ideas  facilitated  the  introduce 
ticin  of  new  concepts  into  the  region  but  undoubtedly 
also  contributed  to  their  modification. 

In  the  20th  century,  parliamentary  institutions  were 
formed  in  the  Arabic-speaking  lands  under  different 
titles,  often  in  response  to  public  demand  inspired  by 
foreign  example  [see  MAejEis.  4.  A,].  The  political 
roles  which  they  played  differed  with  time  and  place, 
but  on  the  whole  they  were  more  Limited  than  chose 
of  their  Western  counterparts.  Among  these,  bodies 
entitled  madtUs  skutd  (or  were  particu^ 

larly  traditional  in  nature  and  had  a markedly  lim- 
ited say  in  decision  making.  Such  bodies  appeared 
mostly  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  where  European 
influence  was  small  and  the  tribal  custom  of  consul- 
tation rcmainect  a vivid  attribute  of  local  government. 
In  the  Saudi  state,  an  Organic  La^w  establishing  a 
Madias  stdrd  was  announn^^d  in  1926,  but  the  insti- 
tution remained  on  paper  for  many  decades  despite 
repeated  royal  pledges  to  set  it  up.  A Consultative 
Council  Statute  was  promulgated  by  Saudi  Arabians 
King  Fahd  in  1992,  again  providing  for  establishment 
of  an  appointed  vvith  advisory  author- 

ity. In  Ratar,  the  Amir  Ahmad  b.  ^Alr  Al  Tlianr  in 
1970  enacted  a constitution  under  whose  provisions 
a shard  was  established  two  years  later,  partly 

elected  and  partly  nominated  by  him  (but  in  practice 
consisting  of  the  Amir's  disciples).  In  Yemen,  a Madilis 
shusd  was  founded  in  1971,  ais  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  previous  year.  Unlike  other  peninsu- 
lar states,  Yemen  was  at  that  point  not  a monarchy 
but  a republic,  and  the  ^urd  was  to  offer  advice  to 
a three-man  Presidential  Council  which  actually  ruled 
the  country;  both  bodies  were  abolished  following  the 
1974  coup.  In  ^Uman,  a State  Consultative  Council 
{alMad^hs  al-isdshdri  li  *i-dawla)  was  established  in  1981 
by  Sultan  Kabus  as  a 6 rat  experiment  in  limited  pub- 
lic participation.  It  was  replaced  in  1991  by  a Madiiis 
ai-^UTaj  whose  formation  and  political  prerogatives 
were  similarly  limited. 

Ebc where,  the  term  shdrd  and  its  derivatives 
appeared  occasionaUy  in  tides  of  governmental  insd'^ 
tutions,  reflecting  the  essentially  restricted  role  pre- 
scribed for  them.  Such,  e.g.,  was  Morocco^ 
Consultative  National  Assembly  {al-Ma^lis  ai-waiani  at- 
istishdTf)y  appointed  by  King  Muhammad  V in  1956 
as  an  advisory  forum  to  the  monarch.  A somewhat 
different  role  was  assigned  to  the  Consultative  Council 
which  President  Anwar  ^-Sadat  set  up  in  1980  in 
republican  Egypt  to  supplement  the  Peopled  Assembly 
a{-sha*b),  the  popularly-elected  legislature.  The 
Council,  partly  elect^  and  partly  nominated  by  the 
president,  was  to  debate  and  express  views  on  pub- 
lic matters  as  pan  of  the  country’s  pluralistic  politi- 
cal order.  Its  definition  as  a then,  properly 

mirrored  its  merely  deliberative  and  advisory  power 
Bibliography:  For  the  19th  century:  ^Abd 
al-Rahman  al-RafiT,  Ast  Afuhammad  ‘Alf,  Cairo 
1982,  257  fo,  516  ff.;  idem,  A^r  Ij7nd%  Cairo  1982, 
ii,  89  ff.;  A.  AyaJon,  Language  and  change  in  the 
Arab  Middle  East,  New  York  1987,  csp.  119-22; 
A.  Hourani,  Ambk  thoaght  in  the  liberal  egCy  Oxford 
1970,  144-5,  234;  N.  Safran,  Egi>pi  search  of  polih 
kal  cammuni^.,  Harvard  1961,  47,  80-3.  For  the 
20th  century:  J.E.  Peterson,  7%e  Arab  Gulf 
steps  toward  poUtkal  partkipation^  New  York  1988;  D.E. 
Ashford,  Politkal  change  in  Morocco^  f*rinceton  1961, 
347-55;  Middle  East  contempin'a^  suru^.,  xv  (1991), 
600-1,  625-6;  ibid.,  xvi  (1992),  668-72.  See  also  the 
bibls.  to  WADjus;  uAj^us  nMn-atOiiA;  ma^wara. 

(A.  Avalon) 
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SHURAFA*  Moroccan  dialect*  Shohfa*  pi. 

of  [ij.o.l  "noble". 

This  4erm  denoted  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
"house  of  the  Prophet”,  Ahl  ai-Bayt  [f.fj  and  then 
became  essentially  reserved  for  the  descendants  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad  by  his  daughter 
F3|ima  the  wife  of  his  cousin  'All  b.  Abi 

Several  children  were  born  of  the  couple, 
of  whom  al’Hasan  and  al-Husayn  were  the  ancestors 
of  all  the  so-called  Hasan  id  and  Husaynid  ^urafa^^ 
both  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Maghrib.  These 
persons  have  always  enjoyed  great  consideration  as 
well  as  certain  privileges  granted  by  the  rulers  and 
the  peoples  of  the  lands  where  they  lived.  But  one 
should  note  that*  at  the  side  of  the  authentic  line  of 
the  Prophet,  certain  descendants  of  famous  murM(un 
have*  improperly,  claimed  the  dtle  of  stanf. 

I.  History. 

*Alr  had  numerous  sons  by  other  wives  than  Fapma, 
forming  an  important  line  of  descendants*  these  being 
the  *Alids  in  general,  of  whom  die  Hasanids 

and  Husaynids  are  part,  but  only  these  last  can  claim 
^arifian  descent.  Whether  from  one  or  other  of  the 
two  branches,  they  exist  in  several  of  the  Islamic  lands. 

I.  All  the  Hasanid  of  the  Middle  East  stem 

from  the  second  son  of  ai-Hasan,  Hasan  TI:  (a)  From 
the  latter’s  son  ’Abd  Allah  al-tCamil  there  descend 
through  Musa  aj-^jawn  the  Banu  "l-Ukhavdir  of  Mecca 
and  Yemen  (251-350/065-961),  the  Miisawls  and  the 
Hawashim,  then  the  Banu  K^atSda*  amfrs  of  Mecca 
(these  last  from  590/1201-2  onwards)*  the  Banu 
Fulayta*  and  finally  the  Banu  ^Slih  of  Qhana,  as  well 
as  the  so-called  Sulaymanid  (b)  From  Dawud* 

another  son  of  Hasan  IPs,  stem  the  Sulaymanids 
of  Yemen  and  Mecca,  (c)  From  Ibrahrm*  another  of 
Hasan  TFs  sons,  stem  the  Rassid  Imams  of 

Yemen,  through  al-Kasim  al-RassI. 

IT.  The  Husaynid  of  the  Middle  East  have 

as  their  ancestor  QjaTar  i-§adijj:  b.  Muhammad 

aJ-BaJdr*  al-Husayn's  grandson  by  'All  Zayn  al-* Abidin. 
From  these*  the  Fapmids  \q.vi\  or  ^Ubaydids  of  IfrTkiya 
and  Egypt  claimed  descent*  as  also  the  Banu  Muhanna 
fg.£^.]*  amirs  of  Medina  before  601/1204,  and  above 
all*  the  series  of  the  Twelver  Imams  which  stops 

with  the  twelfth*  Muhammad  al-Mahdf,  son  of  Hasan 
al-^Askarl  (d.  260/874). 

The  descendants  of  a brother  of  Hasan  11,  Zayd, 
from  whom  stemmed  the  Zaydids  of  Tabaristan  (247- 
87/861-900),  may  be  considered  as  i^wraja\ 

III.  The  Shurafa^  fShorfall  of  the  Maghrib.  It  is  in 
the  farthest  extremity  of  North  Africa,  the  Maghrib 
al-Aksa*  that  the  ^urafa’  are  most  numerous.  A cen- 
tury or  so  after  the  appearance  of  Islam  in  Moncx^co, 
this  group  had  an  extremely  important  political  and 
religious  role*  since  it  was  an  *Alid,  the  great-grandson 
of  al-Hasan  b.  ‘All*  hence  a sc.  Idtfs  \ [y.pdi 

son  of  ^Abd  Allah  al-IC^mil  and  brother  of  the  Musa 
a]-D>awn  mentioned  above,  who  founded  the  first 
§harilian  dynasty  in  Morocco. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  ^urafa*  of  the  Maghrib 
are  of  descent*  since  they  descend  from  the 

above-mentioned  Idris  I and  his  son  IdrTs  II.  This 
last  had  seven  sons*  live  of  whom  had  issue:  (a)  "L'mar, 
whose  descendants  reigned  in  the  Djabal  al-^AIam  and 
then  in  the  region  of  Tlemccn;  these  are  the  Hammii- 
did  [^.P.]  ^urafe^,  whom  one  finds  again  in  Spain* 
where  for  a few  years  (407-14/1016-23)  they  occu- 
pied the  caliphate  in  Cordova*  and  were  subsequently 
rulers  in  Malaga,  (b)  al-Kasim*  whose  son  Yahya 
installed  himself  at  ^uta*  in  the  Gharb  of  Morocco, 
on  the  Wadr  SabQ  (Sebou)  and  was  the  progenitor 


of  all  the  I^udd  ^urala’  (the  Djudyyun)  at  Fas  (see 
genealogical  table).  One  should  especially  mention  the 
^Imranids  (^Imraniyyun)  who  functioned  as  nakib^  and 
were  the  opponents  of  the  Marin  ids  (second  half  of 
the  9th /1 5th  century),  (c)  "^TsS*  founder  of  the  Dab- 
baghiyyun  Shorafa*  who  emigrated  in  the  4th /1 0th 
century  near  to  Cordova  with  Hasan  b.  Gannun*  and 
then  returned  to  Sale  and  F^  after  the  Christian 
reconquest,  (d)  'Abd  Allah,  from  whom  stemmed  the 
Amghariyyun  establisbed  in  the  north  of  Morocco, 
then  to  the  south  of  Azemmour.  (e)  Muhammad,  who 
had  two  sons,  Yafiya,  ancestor  of  the  Kattaniyyun 
^urafa*  in  Meknes  and  then  in  Fas  (second  half  of 
the  1 0th/ 16th  century)  and  *^Alr,  from  whom  several 
^arlfian  branches  descend  (see  wazzan  and  the 
genealogical  table). 

‘Abd  Allah  al-K^hnil*  Idris  Ts  father*  had  had  two 
other  sons  whose  progeny  came  to  Morocco  later:  (a) 

/far*  ancestor  of  the  Shurafa^  of  Sus.  (b)  Musa  al- 
Ujawn,  from  whom  stem  the  Kadirid  ^urafa* 
(Kadiriyytin)  through  ^Abd  aJ-Kadir  aJ-C^ri5nf 
founder  of  the  Kadirl  Soil  order;  these  Shurafa^  set- 
ded  at  Fas  at  tlie  end  of  the  9th /1 5th  century.  Finally, 
Muhammad  ai-Nafs  al-Zakiyya  ancestor  of  the 

two  Sharlfian  dynasties  which  took  power  in  Morocco 
after  the  fall  of  the  last  Berber  dynasty*  the  Banu 
Wattas  \q.vJ]  (10th/l6th  century),  sc.  the  SaMid 
Shurafa^  — whose  Shanlian  descent  was  contro- 

verstai — and  their  replacements  in  the  following 
century,  the  ^AlawT  ^urafa^  from  Si^ilmasa  in  the 
Tafdalt  [see  ^ai.aw1s]. 

Certain  members  of  the  mystical  sibila  of  the 
Shadhiliwa  mystical  order  [fl'.tf.J  are  Sburaf^^:  ‘Abd 
al-Salam  b.  Mashl^h  al-HasanI  (d.  625/1228),  an 
Idrlsid  shmif  of  the  BanQ  Muhammad  b.  Idris*  was 
their  head  towards  the  end  of  the  Almohad  dynasty. 

His  successor*  who  gave  his  name  to  the  order,  Abu 
’l-Hasan  "All  b,  'Abd  Allah  al-Shadhilf  was  like- 

wise said  to  be  an  fdrisl  ^an/y  Ixke  the  majority  of 
the  Shiirafil’  of  the  ^abal  ^Alam, 

rV.  At  the  side  of  all  these  Hasanid  £hurafa’,  there 
existed  equally  iti  Morocco*  especially  at  Fas,  two 
groups  of  Husaynid  Shurafa*,  tlirough  Musa  al-Ka^im 
b.  Qja"^far  al-Sadik,  son  of  Muhammad  al-Bakir, 
grandson  of  al-Husayn.  These  are  the  $ikilliyyiin 
Shurafa’,  the  offspring  of  *A1t  al-Ridl  b.  Musa,  and 
the  *Ir5kiyyQo  ^uraf^’*  descendants  of  a hroiher  of 
'All  at- Rida*  Ibrahim  al-Murtada. 

2,  Literature  of  the  Sh urafa * . 

Given  the  special  importance  of  the  Shurala’  in 
the  Maghrib,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  has  resulted 
in  the  florescence  of  a special  liierainre  dealing  with 
genealogy  and  biography.  The  fim  notable  works  on 
these  subjects  were  undertaken  by  a Kadirid  Sharif 
of  F^,  Abu  Mufiammad  *Abd  al-Salam  b.  al-Tayyib 
al-Kadiri*  born  in  1058/1648  and  died  in  1 NO/ 1698 
(see  E.  Levi-Provengal*  Hui&rims  des  Ch&rfay  276-399). 

In  addition  to  three  monographs  on  hagiology*  he 
wrote  several  works  dealing  with  the  Sharlfi  groups 
of  Morocco:  fir^t  a general  study  of  Shari fism  in  the 
Moroccan  capital*  al-Dutr  M-smn  Jt  ba^4  bi-FUs  min 
ahl  af-imsab  al-hmaniy  which*  in  spite  of  lEfrtiile,  alsolf-COITI 
includes  the  Husaynid  branches;  on  account  of  the 
period  in  which  he  was  writing,  he  deliberately  left 
out  the  Sardians*  who  in  any  case  were  to  disappear 
very  quickly  for  lack  of  descendants.  This  work  was 
lithographed  at  Fas  in  1 303  and  1 308  A,H.  Al-Kadirr's 
other  treatises  deal  with  (a)  the  Kadirl  ^ urafa’  {al- 
ab^diir  Jt  man  bi-Fds  min  abnd^  al-shqykt  *Abd  ai- 
fCddir),  and  (b)  the  ^urafa’  *Irakiyyun  {M^la^  al-is^rdk 
Ji  *l-a^TdJ  ni-waridin  min  al-^hdk). 
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SHURAFA*  — SHURAYH 


At  the  eiidi  of  die  1 1 th/ 1 7th  century  and  begin- 
ning of  the  J 2th/ 18th  century,  two  other  treatises  on 
SharTTT  genealogy  were  compiled  in  Morocco;  one 
devoted  to  the  'Alawid  Sburafa’  of  Sidjilm^a  was 
written  by  Abu  1-' Abbas  Ahmad  b.  "Abd  aUMalik  aj- 
^arif  and  entitled  ai- Anwar  ai-samjf)fa  Ji 

nisbai  man  hi-Si^ibndsa  min  al-^ardf  at-mubammadixya\ 
the  other,  entitled  ^udtiir  ai-dtnhab  Jt  jst^yr  nambt  was 
the  work  of  a of  the  Qjabal  aJ-'^Alam,  al-Tihami 

b.  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  Ibn  RabmQn,  who  com- 
posed it  in  1105/I603“4. 

In  1127/1715  a descendant  of  the  marabout  fam- 
ily of  the  zdwiya  of  Dila’  [see  al-dilA*  in  SuppL], 
Ahu  “^Abd  Allah  Mubammad  aJ-Masnawr  b.  Ahmad 
al-Dila’r  (d.  1136/1721),  composed  a new  treatise  on 
the  Sharifism  of  the  l^dlrids,  Jt 

aht  al-shii^^f  (pubL  Tunis  1296  and  F5s  1309, 

partially  tr.  T.H.  Weir,  Tkt  Jirst  pari  of  the  I^a^atu 
V-ToA^t^,  Edinburgh  1903). 

A monograph  was  a little  later  devoted  to  the 
Shurafa*  SikilliyyOn  of  Fas  by  a ^dind,  grandson  of 
the  author  of  ai-Durr  Muhammad  b.  al-T^yyib 

al-KadirT,  d,  1187/1773:  this  is  the  Lamhat  ai-bah^at 
al-dH^a  ft  AtfV  al-ska^bu  al-^u^^n^ja 
The  ^urafa*  of  Wazzan  had  also  several  historians 
in  the  I2ch/18th  century';  we  may  mention  the  Tuhjat 
ai-ikhwdn  bi-hdd  mandkib  ^tnajh^  by  tjamdun 

al-Tahirf  al-T^utl  (d.  1191/1777),  lithographed  at  Fas 
in  1 324  A.H. 

The  composition  of  the  K^b  al-Tahhtk  Ji  'i-nmab 
ai-waipik^  which  the  genealogists  of  Fm  consider  apoc- 
ryphal and  attribute  to  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  al- 
^A^hmawT  al-Makki,  also  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
1 2th/ 1 8th  century:  this  work,  which  deals  only  with 
the  branches  that  settled  in  Algeria,  was  trans- 

lated in  1906  by  Fere  Giaeobetti. 

A specialist  in  ShaiTfT  genealogy  was  Abu  "i-RabT 
Sulaym^  b.  Muhammad  aJ-Shafshawanr  aJ-Hawwat, 
bom  1160/1747,  d at  Fas  1231/1816.  He  left  among 
other  works  a monograph  on  the  ghurala^  Dabbaghiy- 
yuti,  called  also  from  their  quarter  in  Fas  Shuralk’ 
al-^Uyun:  JfiiJTa;  ai-^uyun  Ji  *i-^UTiifd^  alf^dfinfn  bi 
"i-'^lJySn,  and  a monograph  on  the  Kadirid  Shuraf^*. 
al-Sirr  al-^dhir. 

The  Shurafa’  ^Ir^yyun  had  their  historiographer, 
*Abd  Allah  al-Walrd  b.  al-‘Arabi  ai-^Ira^,  d.  1263/ 
1849;  this  work,  pubibhed  in  F^,  b called  ai-Dnrr  ai- 
na/h  Jt  man  bi-Fds  min  bara  Muhammad  h.  JVSjfTr. 

Finally,  one  may  mention  amongst  more  recent 
works,  in  addition  to  the  information  collected  in  the 
valuable  Saiwat  ai^anjas  of  Muhammad  b.  ^JaTa^  al- 
Kattani  [see  ajl-kattAnIJ  , two  works  relating  to  the 
^arffT  branches  of  Morocco.  The  first  is  the  work  of 
Muhatnmad  b.  al-Had|^  al-Madani  Gannun,  d.  1302/ 
1885,  ai-Thirm  at-mahiuna  Ji  *i-nuba  ai-ma^una\ 

the  other,  more  important,  is  entitled  ai-Durar  al-bcJiiyya 
wa  ^l-i^awahir  al-nabawiyya  Ji  'l-Juti^  at  bil^amypa  wa 
^I-husaymyya^  lithographed  at  Fas  in  1314,  This  book, 
by  Abu  "l-*Ala*  Idris  b.  Ahmad  al-FudaylT,  d.  1316/ 
1898-9,  is  an  excellent  repertory  with  much  unpub- 
lished information,  clearly  presented. 

Bibiiography..  Besides  the  Arabic  works  men- 
tioned in  the  article,  see  G,  Salmon,  Lfs  Choja 
Idrisius  de  FeSy  in  Arehwes  marocaimSy  i,  1904,  424- 
59;  idem,  Les  Choja  Fildla  ei  I^ildia  de  FlSy  in  itid.^ 
ill,  1905,  97-118;  idem,  Ibn  Rahmouny  in  ibid.,  159- 
265;  E.  Aubin,  Lt  Maroc  d'otijourdhuiy  Paris  1907, 
passimy  A.  Cour,  IJEtabiissemmi  des  dynasties  des  Chirjs 
au  MaroCy  Paris  1904,  17  flf;  R.P.  Giaeobetti,  IQtab 
en-Nasaby  Ghiiahgie  des  Chorfay  in  R.  AJ.  (1906); 
E.  Michaux-Bellaire,  La  maison  d^Oue^any  in  RMM, 


iv  (1908),  23-89;  E,  Levi-Proven^al,  Les  historims  des 
Chojay  Paris  1923,  repr.  1991;  idem,  Le  Maroc  en 
face  de  Vitranger  d i^epoqae  modemey  Paris  1925; 

K.  Ohmberg,  The  offspring  oj  Fd^imOy  dispers{d  and 
Tomijkr^mn,  Studia  Ortentalia  Societatb  Fennicae, 

54,  Helsinki  i9S3;  H.  Beck,  Uime^e  dLdns  II ^ ses 
descendants  de  Fas  et  h poltti^tie  sharifimne  des  Sultans 
MarinideSy  Leiden  1984. 

(E.  Livi-PKOVEN<?Ai-[CH*  DE  LA  VibtONNE]) 

^URA^JBfL  B.  IilASANA,  AbQ  ‘Abd  Allah, 
early  Meccan  convert  to  Islam,  prominent 
Companion  of  the  Prophet  and  leading 
commander  in  the  Arab  invasions  of  Syria, 
d.  18/639. 

Apparently  of  Kindr  origin,  he  was  known  by  his 
mother's  name  Hasana,  but  his  patrilineal  nasab  was 
b.  *Abd  AU^  b.  al-Mutah  b.  *Amr,  He  is  described 
as  a b^iij  or  confederate  [sec  Hn.F]  of  the  Meccan 
clan  of  Zuhra  but  as  also  being  connected,  through 
another  marriage  of  his  mother,  with  Djumalj-  As 
an  early  convert,  he  took  part  in  the  second  hi^ra 
or  migration  to  Ethiopia  (see  Ibn  SaM,  iv/1,  94,  vii, 

1 18;  Ibn  al-AthTr,  Usd  al-j^dboy  ii,  399-1),  He  became 
prominent  in  the  Prophet’s  gh^zawdt  or  raids^  and 
in  Abu  Bakr’s  caliphate  fought  in  the  Ridda  Wars 
under  Khalid  b.  aJ-Walid.  After  the  Muslim  victory 
at  'Akraba^  or  Yamama,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the 
four  commanders  heading  armies  into  Syria,  in  Itis 
case,  into  Jordan  or  Palestinia  Secunda,  according  to 
al-Mada^inT  in  al-Tabari,  i,  2107-8,  with  7,000  war- 
riors, He  was  probably  at  such  places  as  Djarash,  al- 
Fablj  K^dar,  the  Golan  region,  etc.  (late  12-early 
13/laie  634-early  635),  and  also  in  northern  Palestine, 
although  firm  information  is  Lacking  for  most  of  these 
campaigns.  He  died,  as  did  his  fellow-commander 
Yazfd  b,  Abi  SufySn,  in  the  Plague  of  'Amwas 
(Emmaus)  In  18/639,  aged  67  (Ibn  aJ-Adjrr)  or  69 
(al-Baladhuri), 

Bibliography:  The  primary  sources  for  Shurah- 
biFs  military  career  (Ibn  A*tham,  BaladhurL  T^t'ari, 
etc*)  are  well  exploited  in  F.McG*  Donner,  The  early 
Islamic  conquests,  Princeton  1981,  114-16,  118-19, 

129  IF,,  152-3,  359,  361-2*  See  also  MJ.  de  Goeje, 

Memmre  jur  la  conquete  de  la  Syrie,  Leiden  1900,  70  If.; 

M.  Gil,  A hisio^  oJ  Pakstme  6B4-If}99y  Cambridge 
1992,  3>4,  41,  44,  74.  (G.E,  Bosworth) 

SHURAT  [see  kharjotites]  . 

SHURAYH  B.  al-HArith  (or  b.  SjturahbTl)  b. 

Kays,  Abu  Umayya  al-KindT,  an  early  bddt  of 
Kilfa.  He  was  reportedly  bom  in  the  Yemen  to  a 
family  belonging  to  the  Persian  ahnal  bis  nisba 

is  said  to  refer  to  his  status  as  a mawld  of  Kinda.  There 
is  disagreement  as  to  whether  he  met  the  Prophet. 
According  to  a number  of  accounts  (rejected  by  al- 
^afiT  and  others),  he  was  first  appointed  Judge  of 
Kufa  by  *Umar  (in  18/639  or  22/643);  his  appoint- 
ment was  allegedly  confirmed  by  ^>^d 

Mu'awiya*  'Air  called  him  "the  best  judge  among  the 
Arabs’’  {a^d  H-^arah)  and  provided  him  with  a monthly 
stipend  of  100  (or  500)  dirhams.  Their  relationship  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  uneasy:  'AlJ  upbraided 
him  for  handing  down  a wrong  decision  and  evendismis-ir  .COITI 
sed  him,  though  he  reinstated  him  a few  months  later. 

Shuravh  is  said  to  have  served  as  ftd^i  of  Kufa  for 
between  53  and  75  years,  with  two  significant  inter- 
ruptions. The  first  occurred  during  the  govcmoin?hip 
of  Ziyad  b,  Abihi,  who  sent  him  as  a Judge  to  Ba^ra, 
where  he  spent  one  year  (or  seven  years);  during  that 
time  Masruk  b*  al-A^da'  (d.  63/682-3)  replaced  him 
in  Kufa  (or  acted  as  his  deputy  there).  The  other 
largely  coincided  with  the  period  during  which  Kufa 
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was  successively  in  the  hands  of  al-Mujditar  and 
Mus^ab  b.  aJ-Zubayr  (66-72/685-91)  {q.w.\y  when  Shu- 
rayh  reportedly  withdrew  in  order  to  avoid  involve- 
ment in  the  Jitna\  others  have  it  that  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  He  was  reinstated  by  *Abd  al-Malik,  who 
gave  him  10,000  dirhams  and  some  property  in  al- 
Fallu4ja  \q.v.'\.  According  to  a report  in  al-TabarT,  al- 
Ha^j^adi  in  79/698-9  acceded  to  the  kadVs 

request  to  1^  relieved  of  his  duties  and  accepted  his 
recommendation  that  Abu  Burda  b.  Abi  Musa  al- 
Ash^arf  be  appointed  as  his  successor.  The  most 

usual  dales  given  for  Shurayh*s  death  are  between 
76/695-6  (a  date  which  does  not  tally  with  al-Tabarf’s 
report)  and  80/699-700,  though  dates  as  early  as 
72/691-2  and  as  late  as  99/717-8  are  al.so  recorded. 
Reports  of  his  age  at  death  range  between  100  and 
127  years;  the  statement  that  he  was  180  years  old 
is  probably  the  result  of  a corruption  of  the  number 
108.  The.se  reports  may  reflect  a wi.sh  to  show  that 
Shuravh  was  bom  sufficiently  early  to  have  met  the 
Prophet  (cf.  I^mmens,  79). 

There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  Shurayh’s  rela- 
tions with  the  Umayyad.s.  On  the  one  hand  he  is 
portrayed  as  doing  their  bidding,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hani*  b.  *Urwa  when  he  obeyed  *Ubayd  Allah 

b.  ZiySd  by  telling  H5ni*\s  supporters  that  tlieir  leader 
was  still  alive;  and  he  was  an  adviser  and  confidant 
of  Ziy§d  b.  Abihi.  Yet  he  is  also  alleged  to  have  pri- 
vately made  extremely  unflattering  remarks  about  .some 
of  his  Umayyad  superiors,  and  to  have  only  followed 
their  orders  for  fear  of  his  own  safety.  The  Kufan 
ShiTs  accused  him  of  having  been  among  the  signa- 
tories of  a document  charging  Husyr  b.  *Adr 
with  agitation  against  the  authorities;  yet  Shurayh 
denied  this,  claiming  that  he  had  in  fact  testified  to 
Hu^jr’s  piety. 

Shurayh  is  often  described  as  the  ideal  judge.  He 
held  court  in  the  mosque  beside  the  mmbar\  on  rainy 
days  he  would  sit  in  judgment  at  home.  His  probity 
was  .such  that  he  even  found  against  his  own  .son  (or 
brother),  who  was  then  imprisoned.  He  is  said  to  have 
followed  earlier  authorities  in  his  legal  pronounce- 
ments and  to  have  refrained  from  issuing  independ- 
ent legal  opinions  {Jatwds)\  others,  however,  claim  that 
he  applied  uHtihad  when  no  answers  to  a particular 
problem  were  available.  The  pronouncements  ascribed 
to  him  generally  conform  to  the  po.sition  of  the  old 
.schools.  They  were  tran.smitted  mostly  by  Kufan  schol- 
ars, including  al-Sba*bf,  al-Hakam  b.  *Uyayna  and 
Abu  Ishak  al-SabT*i,  and  some  are  cited  by  the  Hanafis 
as  precedents.  Sburayh  is  also  remembered  as  a ira- 
ditionist  and  a poet. 

The  inconsistencies  and  implau.sible  details  in 
Shurayh’s  biography  and  the  contradictory  pro- 
nouncements attributed  to  him  (e.g.  on  the  exercise 
of  pre-emption  by  non-Muslims;  see  Ibn  M&za,  467) 
have  led  some  scholars  (notably  Lam  mens,  Tyan, 
Schacht  and  Pellat)  to  regard  elements  of  his  biog- 
raphy as  legendary.  Schacht  in  particular  maintained 
that  Shurayh  was  “merely  a hakam  of  the  old  style” 
and  that  opinions  and  traditions  ascribed  to  him  were 
“spurious  throughout”  and  “the  outcome  of  the  gen- 
eral tendency  to  project  the  opinions  current  in  the 
schools  of  law  back  to  early  authoritie.s”.  This  view 
has  since  been  challenged  (sec  Sezgin,  i,  402,  Motzki, 
152-3). 

Bibliography:  Ibn  al-Kalbi-Ca-skcl,  I^amharat  al- 

tiasaby  i,  table  233,  ii,  533;  ‘Abd  al-Razz^k,  Musannqfy 
index;  Ibn  Sa‘d,  cd.  Beirut,  vi,  11,  34,  82,  94, 
108-9,  131-45,  170,  206,  268,  vii,  151,  194,  453, 

viii,  494;  Khalifa  b.  Khawat.  Ta^nkhy  ed.  A.p.  al- 


I 
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‘LJmari,  Na^af  1386/1967,  index;  Ibn  Habib, 

K.  al-Muhabbafy  ed.  I.  Ijchtenstaedter,  HaydarSbad 
1361/1942,  305,  378;  Buldjari,  al-Ta^rikh  al-kabiry 
Haydarabad  1360-4,  ii/ii,  228-9;  Ibn  Kutayba,  al- 
Ma^&rif,  ed.  M.I.‘A.-A.  al-Sawi,  Beirut  1390/1970, 
191-2;  Baladhuri.  Amdby  iv/i,  ed.  M.  Schloessinger 
and  M.J.  Kister,  Jerusalem  1971,  187,  204-5, 
222-3,  240-1,  V,  ed.  S.D.F.  Goitein,  Jerusalem  1936, 
87,  172,  229;  Waki%  AkbbUr  al-kuddty  ed.  ‘A.M.  al- 
MaraghL  Cairo  1366-9/1947-50,  i,  298-301,  ii,  189- 
402,  408  (csp.  impK>rtant);  Tabari,  index;  Ibn  *Abd 
Rabbihi,  al-^lkd  al-farid,  Cairo  1359-72/1940-53, 
index;  Mas'udi,  AfuTii(^,  ed.  Pellat,  §§  1826,  1892 
and  index;  Aghdm^y  xvi,  92,  xvii,  215-23;  Abu 
Nu*aym,  Hilyat  al-awliyd\  iv,  132-41;  Ibn  Hazm, 
Q^amharat  amdb  al-*araby  cd.  ‘A.-S.M.  Harun,  Cairo 
1382/1962,  425;  Saralthsi.  (d-Mabsuty  Cairo  1324- 
31,  xvi,  75,  80,  84-5;  Ibn  Maza,  Skorh  adab  al-kddi 
li  *l-JQiassd/y  cd.  A.-VV.  al- Afghani  and  A.-B.M.  al- 
Hasbimr,  Beirut  1414/1994,  9,  16-17,  19,  24,  32, 
56-7,  73,  79,  81-2,  95,  99-101,  109,  163,  166,  171, 
174,  178,  180,  216-7,  227-9,  2.50,  254,  290,  327, 
361-2,  370,  458,  467,  487,  .507,  516,  526,  53.5-6, 
562,  586;  Ibn  ‘Asakir,  Ta^rikh  madiriat  Dimadlky  facs. 
cd.,  ‘Amman  n.d.,  viii,  36-61;  Ibn  al-Athir,  Usd 
al-^dboy  Tehran  n.d.,  ii,  394;  Ibn  Khallikan.  cd. 

I.  ‘Abbas,  ii,  460-3;  Nawawi,  Tahdtib  al-asmd\  Cairo 
n.d.,  i/i,  243-4;  Mizzi,  Tahdhib  al-kamdly  xii,  cd. 
B.*A.  Ma‘ruf,  Beirut  1408/1988,  435-45;  Ibn  Ka^ir, 
Biddyay  Cairo  1351-8/1932-9,  ix,  22-6;  Ibn  Hadjar 
al-‘Askalani,  Tahdhib,  Haydarabad  1325-7,  iv,  326- 
8;  idem,  al-IsabCy  cd.  ‘A.M.  al-Bi^jawi,  Cairo  1390- 
2/1970-2,  iii,  334-6;  Ibn  al-‘lmad,  Sh^^dho^dly  cd. 
‘A.-K-  al-Ama*ut  and  M.  al-Ama*ut,  Beirut  1406- 
14/1986-93,  i,  320-3;  H.  I.ammcns,  ^tudts  sur  U 
siecU  des  Omayyadesy  Beirut  1930,  77-80,  107;  E.  Tyan, 
Histoire  de  I 'organisation  judiciaire  en  pays  d'/slamy  ^Leiden 
1960,  74-6;  J.  Schacht,  An  introduction  to  Islamic  lau\ 
24;  idem,  The  origins  of  Muhammadan  jurisprudencey 
Oxford  19.50,  104,  119,  130,  160,  195,  218,  219, 
228-9;  F.  Sezgin,  (245,  i,  402-3;  M.G.  Morony, 
Iraq  after  the  Muslim  conquesty  Princeton  1984,  index; 

I.  Schneider,  Das  Bild  des  Richters  in  der  **Adab  al- 
Qddi**  Literatury  Frankfurt  1990,  39,  46,  70,  74,  82, 
132;  H.  Motzki,  Die  Anf tinge  der  islamischen  Juris- 
prudenZy  Stuttgart  1991,  index.  (E.  Kohlberg) 
SHOrIDA,  MUHAMMAD  TAKi,  Persian 
poet,  b.  Shiraz,  according  to  most  accounts,  in 
1274/18,58,  d,  6 Rabr  II  1345/14  October  1926. 

His  father  ‘Abbas  was  an  artisan  by  trade.  Shurfda^s 
ancestry,  from  what  is  known,  reached  back  to  the 
poet  Ahli  ShirazT  (d.  942/1535-6),  author  of  the 
mattnawi  Sihr-i  haldl  “Legal  magic”.  When  he  was 
.seven  years  old  he  was  struck  blind  by  small-pox. 
Some  two  years  later  his  father  died,  after  which  he 
came  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle.  In  1 288/ 
1871-2  he  accompanied  his  uncle  in  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  On  returning,  he  resumed  his  earlier  stud- 
ies, achieving  a high  standard  in  literary  studies  and 
Arabic.  In  1311/1893-4  he  travelled  to  Tehran,  where 
he  came  into  contact  with  Mrrzi  ‘All  Asghar  Khan 
Amin  al-Sul^an  (d.  1907),  prime  inini.stcr_afi  Nasiir 
al-Dfn  Shah.  He  was  intrc^uccd  to  the  monarch,  who" 
was  impressed  by  his  p>oetry,  gave  him  his  favour  and 
eventually  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Fasih 
al-Mulk.  He  stayed  in  the  capital  till  the  accession  of 
Muzaffar  al-Dfn  ^ah  (1313/1896)  after  which  he 
moved  to  Shiraz  permanently.  He  was  treated  as  an 
important  figure  in  official  circles,  and  granted  the 
revenues  of  a village.  Towards  the  later  part  of  his 
life,  he  held  the  cu.stodianship  of  Sa‘dr’s  resting  place 
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in  SiiirAz-  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixLy-eightj  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Sa'dr's  tomb. 

^urida  is  credited  with  an  astonishing  memory 
which  enabied  him  to  know  by  heart  many  lengthy 
of  the  old  masters.  He  has  left  a number  of 
works,  most  of  them  unfinished.  His  which 

comprises  an  estimated  total  of  some  15,000  couplets, 
was  published  at  Tehran  in  1325/1946  by  his  son, 
Hasaji  Ihsan  Fa^rhl.  It  contains  poems  in  conventional 
verse  forms  such  as  ghazal,  musammai  and  iiTa. 

In  his  style  of  writing,  ^flrlda  was  essentially  a poet 
in  the  classical  mould  following  the  trends  initiated 
by  early  masters  from  Khurasan  and  Pars.  He  wrote 
many  panegyrics,  the  most  notable  being  those  in 
praise  of  the  Kadji-r  rulers.  His  themes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  largely  traditionaL 

BibiiogTQphjn  Had}^  Mirza  Hasan  Husaym 
Fas^X  Tdri^-i  Fdrj-ttdma-yi  Tehran  1313/ 

1895,  ii;  Sayyid  Ahmad  Dfwan  Bcgi,  ^adikat  al- 
cd.  *Abd  al-Husayn  Nawa’T,  Tehran  1365/ 
1986,  U;  MTrza  Fursat  ShTrazT^  Adidr-i  Bom- 

bay 1354/1935,  Muhammad  Ishak, 

Irdn  duT  Delhi  1351/1933,  i;  Muhammad 

Bakir  BurkaT,  Su^amvardn-i  ndmt-j>i  Tehran 

1 329/ 1951,  i;  F.  Machalsld,  La  ikteraitirg  de  Piran 
contemporain^  Krakow  1965,  i;  J,  Rypka  H aid:,  Histoi^ 
qf  Iranian  iiceraiiire^  Dordrecht  1968;  Muhammad 
MuTn,  Farhai^-i  Fdrsf,  Tehran  1371/ 1992,  v;  Yaliya 
AryanpQr,  Az  Saba  td  JVijma,  Tehran  1350/1971,  ii; 
WizSrat-i  Farhang  u Irshad-i  hlamf,  J^m-awatdn-i 
farhang-i  Iran,  Tehran  1988  (?);  *Abd  eJ-Raff^  Hakikat 
(Raff* ),  Fathang-i  ^dHmn4  zdbdn-i  Pdrsl^  Tehran  1 368/ 
1989;  ^Ali  Asghar  Hikmat,  in  Amta^dn^  vii/6-7; 
Muhammad  j^zwfnf,  in  Fddgdr^  v/3;  MirzS  Husayn 
Khan  ^ifta  and  Mfrza  Hasan  Khan  Fa^Thi,  in 
Armagbdn^  ix/2-3;  Haclisijf  h^^rza  "^Abd  aUMuhammad 
Khan,  in  lAu/.,  xiv/l;  M.A.  Majid,  in  Inda  lrankaf 
xxiii/l*2.  (Munibur  Rahman) 

SHURTA  (a.),  a military-administradve  term  most 
conveniendy  translated  as  police.  The  baste  mean- 
ing of  the  root  sh-T  i is  "to  separate  or  to  disdngutsh 
something  out  of  a larger  entity",  thus  an  elite  force 
within  an  aony  or,  according  to  some  sources,  crim- 
inals who  separate  themselves  from  the  social  order, 
and  thence  those  whose  function  it  is  to  bring  them 
to  book.  An  individual  in  such  a unit  is  a plural 

stuT&i  or  more  popularly  shtirt^a. 

1.  In  the  central  lands  of  the  caliphate. 
The  term  s^tirla  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  Arabic 
sources  of  the  Muslim  state  applied  to  the  elite  units 
of  the  armed  forces  whose  function  was  to  impose 
law  and  order  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
ncwly-cstablishcd  State.  Its  establishment  is  variously 
attributed  to  the  caliphs  *Umar,  ^Uthman  and  Mu^^a- 
wiya,  and  there  are  several  reports  of  units  being  in- 
volved in  putting  down  revolts  in  the  early  Umayyad 
period.  Into  the  early  ‘Abbasid  period,  the  iAurtu  and 
its  commander,  sahib  al-diwi^y  are  reported  as  having 
played  a significant  role,  firstly  in  enforcing  the  author- 
ity of  the  caliphs,  and  later  in  the  course  of  the  series 
of  armed  palace  revolts  which  took  advantage  of  a 
weakened  caliphate. 

The  remained  primarily  a pragmadc  institu- 

tion with  no  authority  in  the  developing  theoretical 
5>'stem5  of  the  and  with  only  a limited  foun- 

dation in  documents  of  appointment,  such  a$  those 
recorded  by  al-Kalka^andr,  and  in  the  writings  of 
aJ-Mawardi  and  Jbn  Khaldun.  The  institution  com- 
bined the  preventive  and  repressive  functions  of  a 
police  and  security  force  with  the  judicial  functions 
of  a magistracy  and  summary  court.  In  accounts  of 


government  processes,  it  is  often  associated  with  the 
implementation  of  [^.w.j.  The  historical  records 

show  that  the  was  in  fact  empowered  with  a 

wide  and  varying  jurisdiction  in  different  times  and 
places.  In  Spain  and  during  the  later  *Abbasid  period, 
its  powers  in  the  citira  were  not  only  territorially 
defined  but  also  often  specific  to  different  classes  of 
society.  When,  the  sdhib  was  powerful  he  could 

trespass  extensively  on  to  the  jurisdiction  of  both  hisba 
and  that  of  the  hddtf  taking  charge  of  enforcing  proper 
conduct  in  public  places,  dispensing  criminal  justice 
and  supervising  the  implementation  of  retaliation  or 
kisds  [f.w.].  Among  the  duties  often  attributed  to  the 
i^titia  were  riot  control  in  the  cities,  protection  of  vil- 
lages against  brigandage,  checking  the  quality  of  the 
work  of  artisans  and  support  for  tax  enforcement.  I’he 
sdbib  appears  often  in  the  early  centuries  as 

the  head  of  the  ruler’s  personal  bodyguard,  a func- 
don  whose  title  and  role  is  confused  with  that  of  the 
haras.  Among  the  earliest  functions  of  the  institution 
was  also  that  of  night  watch  {al-fawd/  bi  *l-lqyd  and 
this  was  the  one  which  it  retained  most  consistently 
and  for  the  longest  time;  in  the  Muslim  West,  its 
commander  was  often  entitled  sahib  ai-iayl  in  later 
centuries. 

In  the  early  centuries,  the  fdhib  ai-shuHs  was  among 
the  highest  olllciaJs  in  both  central  and  provincial  gov- 
ernment, but  an  indication  of  his  gr^ually  sinking 
rank  is  the  change  from  his  fourth  placing  under  the 
*Abbasids  to  the  twenty-fifth  one  under  the  MamICiks 
{according  to  al-Kalka^andf,  S^bh  al-a^^ihdy  Cairo  1913- 
19,  iv,  23,  V,  450.  This  decline  in  rank  is  associated 
with  the  decline  of  the  authority  of  central  govern- 
ment and  the  gradual  redistribution  of  power  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  foreign  military  castes  (Mamluks) 
which  had  control  of  repressive  powers,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  local  urban  quarters  developing  their  local 
forms  of  collective  defence  and  social  discipline.  By 
the  late  Mamluk  period,  the  term  sj^ria  is  increas- 
ingly rare  in  the  sources,  as  the  mantiuk  military  units 
took  over  the  functions  of  repression  and  imposition 
of  public  order.  Many  of  the  more  local  functions 
became  vested  in  the  local  quajtei^,  and  the  officials 
sank  in  status  to  become  among  the  lowest  in  the 
community.  The  roles  of  night  watch  and  rubbish 
collection  tended  to  overlap,  while  oflicials  responsi- 
ble for  crime  prevention  developed  an  ambiguous  rela- 
tionship with  the  pctiy  criminal  element. 

Bibliagraphj^:  E.  I’yan,  Hit^ire  de  Parganisatmn 
judkkdTe  m p^s  dLstam^  '^Leiden  I960,  566-616  (fun- 
damental); I.M.  Lapidus,  Muslim  cities  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1967,  83-4,  93  IT., 
172;  S.M.  Stem,  Gaira  An  Islamk  ci^  in  the  l^hi  of 
the  Geniza  documentSf  in  Lapidus  (ed.),  Middie  Easlem 
ddesj  Berkeley,  etc.  1969,  91-4.  (J,S.  Niei.5En) 

2.  In  Muslim  Spain. 

The  diurta  in  al-Andalus  has  always  posed  the  prob- 
lem of  identificadon  of  its  three  categories:  umsid 

and  },jig^rd.  In  his  history  of  Muslim  Spain,  E.  Levi- 
Provencal  followed  the  interpretation  of  E.  'l  y^j'  who 
relied  for  his  part  on  a text  of  Ibn  Khaldun.  The 
^zir^a  would  be,  according  to  the  great  North 

African  historian,  that  concerned  with  misdemeanours 
committed  by  people  belongiiig  to  the  hhd^^a^  while 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  was  applied  to  the 

^amma  {Mukaddima,  Beirut  1931,  312).  However,  Ibn 
KJ^^d&n  docs  not  mention  the  dit^rfa  wustd,  estab- 
lisbed  by  ^Abd  aJ-Rahman  HI  al-Nasir  in  317/929- 
30.  For  their  part,  the  historical  sources  arc  not  clear 
regarding  the  competence  of  this  "medium”  sharia, 
just  as  they  are  not  entirely  clear  about  the  two  others. 
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and  the  subject  remains  shrouded  in  a degree  of 
obscurity. 

The  csu-Iicst  inrormation  regarding  the  sfiwr/a  in  al- 
AndaJus  dates  from  the  reign  of  ^Abd  aJ^Rahman  1 
(d.  172/788),  who  awarded  ibis  responsibility  lo  ai- 
tfusayn  b.  aJ-Dadin  al-'U^ayli,  commander  of  his  cav- 
alry at  the  batde  of  Mu^ra  (this  connection  betu'een 
the  and  military  activity  is  not  always  evident, 

but  it  becomes  a stronger  element  under  the  Umayyad 
caliphate)*  During  this  early  period,  the  function  of 
the  could  be  exercised  simultaneously  with  the 

wilaycU  the  or  the  prayer.  It  was  al-Hakam 

I (180-206/796-827)  who  inaugurated  the  ^uria  .stigkrd, 
al^  ordering  the  construction  of  an  enclosure  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Great  Mosque  of  Cordova,  beside  the 
position  occupied  by  the  for  the  submission  of 

affairs  sutgect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  AJ- 

hfSjidl  b.  Abl  Sa^dj  son  of  a slave  affranchised  by 
*Abd  al-Rahrrtan  I,  was  the  first  to  perform  this  func- 
tion, initially  under  al-Hakam  and  then  during  the 
reign  of  his  successor  *Abd  al-Rahman  II  (206-38/822- 
52)  who,  after  the  death  of  al-Hariih,  appointed  his 
son  Muhammad  al-Hurith  to  take  his  place.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  under  this  last-named 
another  descendent  of  slaves  affranchised  by  the 
founder  of  the  Umayyad  dynasty,  Muhammad  b. 
I^ajid  Ibn  Martanil,  was  also  appointed  to  the  shurta 
(and  to  the  inspection  of  markets).  It  could  be  said 
that,  while  retaining  functionaries  of  Arab  origin  for 
this  post,  the  amirs  were  at  pains  to  consolidate  links 
of  personal  dependence  (a  cousin  of  Ibn  Martanil  was 
responsible  for  the  ^Urla  under  the  ^mfr  Muhammad 
(238-73/852-86).  As  for  the  competence  of  the  ^urta, 
the  intervention  of  al-Hakam  I could  be  considered 
a deliberate  effon  to  mark  the  existence  of  a juris- 
diction separate  from  that  of  the  judges,  an  effort 
which  should  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
jamfr^s  troubled  relationsbip  with  the  of  Cordova, 

which  was  to  lead  ultimately  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Rahad.  A new  development  in  this  evolution  came 
about  under  "Abd  al-Rabman  II,  who  decreed  the 
separation  of  the  wUdyat  al-suk  from  the  ahkdm  al- 
iiur/a,  known  as  uidnyat  The  text  of  Ibn 

HaztT'  (quoted  by  Ibn  Sa^rd  in  i,  46)  on  this 

question  seems  to  associate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
with  the  wildy^i  In  his  description  of  admin- 

istrative systems  in  al-Andalus,  Ibn  Khaldun  (and  Ibn 
Sa*Td  quoted  by  aJ-MakkarT)  confirms  this  possibility 
and,  in  fact,  during  the  Umayyad  caliphate  references 
are  found  to  the  ^urfat  al-mudltia.  But  in  other  instances, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  a case  of  two  different  func- 
tions, responsibility  for  which  was  incumbent  on  sep- 
arate functionaries.  The  separation  between  dkurtn  and 
ahksm  alsUk^  introduced  by  "Abd  aJ-Rabinan  II,  poses 
similar  problems,  since  it  was  not  always  respected, 
and  under  the  amir  Muhammad,  successor  to  'Abd 
al-Rahman  II,  examples  are  already  found  of  combi- 
nation of  the  two  functions,  examples  which  are 
repeated  throughout  the  Umayyad  caliphate  and  the 
period  of  the  Taifas.  Cases  are  also  known  where 
appointment  to  the  ^urfa  was  combined  with  that  to 
the  judgment  of  appeals  {Tadd)y  this  beginning  under 
the  reign  of  the  nmfr  ^Abd  Allah  (275-300/888-912). 
The  a^ihub  at-shvtrta  wa  are  classed,  in  the  cer- 

emonial of  the  Umayyad  caliphate,  with  the  senior 
judge  of  Cordova,  judges  of  provinces  and  families  of 
noble  origin.  They  arc  considered  equivalent  to  the 
htikAdmj  and  they  do  not  belong  to  the  world  of  high- 
ranking  officials  {ahl  ai-ktidma). 

The  first  ashdt  af-u/j>d  arc  recorded  under 

the  reign  of  the  oJTiEr  ^Abd  Allah.  One  of  them,  K3sim 


b.  WalTd  a!-Kalbi,  was  confirmed  In  his  function  by 
al-Na5ir,  and  played  an  important  military  role  in  the 
pacification  of  the  rebellions  of  Seville  and  of  Carmona. 
In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  (well  docurnented  in 
voi  V of  Ibn  Hayyan's  al-l^asir  appointed 

to  this  post  members  of  families  such  as  the  Banu 
Abr  'Abda,  the  Banii  Hudayr  (who  also  fulfilled  the 
role  of  the  shuria  wustd)  and  the  BaiiH  ^uhayd,  as 
well  as  one  of  his  maternal  uncles  and  his 


including  DurrT.  At  the  same  time,,  the  caliph  entrusted 
to  him  the  command  of  numerous  military  expedi- 
tions. This  link  between  the  ^uria  and  military 

responsibilities  was  maintained  in  the  case  of  ^Ubayd 
b.  Ahmad  b,  Ya'lS  (appointed  ixl-dmm  in  343/954) 

and  later,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  ^Abd  al-Rahmln 
b.  Rumahis.  Descriptions  of  Umayyad  ceremonial 
under  al-Hakam  II  contained  in  vol.  vii  of  the  MukUdfhi 
show  the  privileged  status  of  the 

wfi  among  the  highest-ranking  functionaries. 

This  is  not  a question  of  a responsibility  entrusted  lo 
a single  person,  and  it  is  offered  to  people  in  con- 
junction with  their  appointment  lo  the  command  of 
an  army  unit  or  the  governance  of  a province.  This 
evolution  seems  lo  indicate  that  the  diurpi  (and 
the  ocher  categories)  has  become  a kind  of  official 
rank  or  grade  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  caliphal  admin- 
istration, in  close  association  with  the  army.  Special 
misstons  are  enirusied  to  holders  of  this  tide,  such  as 
the  preparation  of  expeditions  against  Christian  king- 
doms and  the  reception  of  North  African  princes  who 
are  vassals  of  the  caliph  of  Cordova.  For  their  part, 
the  biographical  sources  show  us  the  continuity  of  the 
hukkdm  entrusted  with  the  sharia  (and  frequendy 
also  with  the  r^).  Among  these,  the  activity  of  Ahmad 
b.  Nasr  under  al-Hakam  11  is  well  described  by  the 
historica.1  Sources;  he  was  concerned  with  the  market 
as  well  as  with  the  public  distribution  of  the  caliph^s 
alms  and  with  complaints  against  the  governors 
of  provinces,  Ahmad  b.  Nasr  is  ranked,  in 
palace  ceremonies,  among  the  aydn  not 

aimong  the  senior  functionaries. 

With  al-Mansur  b.  Abr  ^Amr  (who  had  himself 
been  ^l-wusid  before  cxcitiTig  total  con- 

trol of  caliphal  power)  references  to  the  ashdb  at-dl^rta 
al-%lyd  wa  ^l-wus^  disappear  from  the  sources  (men- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  ^urta  is  not  found  uiiiil 
later,  under  the  Zfrids  of  Granada,  and  then  only 
once),  while  the  fiukkdm  continue  to  fulfil  their  func- 
tions, in  this  period  as  after  the  fall  of  the  caliphate 
and  in  Cordova  as  in  other  cities.  AJ -Mansur  had  in 
addition  a personal  under  the  supervision  of  a 

tifditf  and  established  in  the  palatine  city  which  he 
had  founded,  al-MadIna  al-Zahira  In  the  period 

of  disorder  which  saw  the  disappearance  of  the 
Umayyad  caliphate,  Ibn  Wada'a,  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  shtiti{3t  played  an  importani  polit- 

ical role,  addressing  the  power  vacuum  which  came 
into  being.  If  Ibn  Hayyan  (quoted  by  Ibn  al-l^atrb 
in  A^mdl  is  to  be  believed,  the  a^hdb  ai-skurta 

exercised  despotic  power  during  these  years,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Banu 
Djahwar  that  justice  and  order  were  to 
once  more  in  Cordova.  r6aipaTiao 


r.com 


Bibiiography  : J.  Bosch  Vila,  The  administratdie  his- 
of  dl-Andaitis:  an  in  Rigierung  und  Ver- 

tvaliung  des  ve^deren  OrietUs  in  isiamischer  li,  Leiden 
1988,  71-152;  M/A.  Khallaf,  Sahib  at-^uria  Ji 
^l-AndaktSy  in  Awtaq^  iii  (1980),  72-83;  E.  Levi- 
Proven^al,  Hist  i*Esp.  musulman^^  tii,  Paris  1953; 
M.  Oca^ia,  hmripciones  drabes  Jundaciunaks  de  ta 
mezquiUi-eaUdrat  de  Cordoba^  in  Cuaekmos  de  Mmknat 
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ai-^aJiTd\  ii  (1988-90),  9-28;  E.  Tyatij  HisiaiFt  d£  Ttfr- 

gmhatioFt  judkiaire  en  pqys  de  Leiden  19G0. 

rp  latidar.com  (Mandela  Makin) 

SHUSHTAJk.  S^stiTAR,  Arabic  form  Tustar,  a 

town  of  southwestern  Persia  in  the  mediaeval 
Islamic  province  of  Ahwaz  [g.f.]  and  the  modern  one 
of  Khuzist^  (lat.  32®  03^  N.*  long.  48®  51‘  E.). 
It  stands  on  a cliff  to  the  west  of  which  runs  the 
river  KarQn  the  middle  course  of  which  begins 

a lew  mUes  north  of  the  town.  This  position  gives 
the  town  considerable  commercial  and  strategic  impor- 
tance and  has  made  possible  the  construction  of  var- 
ious waterworks  for  which  the  town  has  long  been 
famous.  The  main  features  of  these  constructions  are: 
(1)  the  canal  called  Ab-i  Gargar  (in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Masrukan)  which  is  led  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
about  600  yards  north  of  the  town;  it  runs  south- 
wards along  the  east  side  of  the  cliffs  of  ^u^lar  and 
rejoins  the  Karun  at  Band-i  Kir,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
* Askar  Mukram;  (2)  the  great  barrage  called  Band-i 
I^^ay^ar,  which  is  thrown  across  the  principal  arm  of 
the  river  (here  called  ^utayt  or  Nahr-i  ghush^str)  east 
of  the  town  and  is  about  440  yards  long;  this  bar- 
rage supports  a bridge  intended  to  connect  the  town 
with  the  west  bank,  but  now  a considerable  gap  is 
broken  in  it;  (3)  the  canal  called  MTniw  (from  MiySn- 
ab)  which  begins  above  the  barrage  in  the  fomt  of 
a tunnel  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  the  western  side  of 
the  town;  the  citadel  is  above  this  part;  the  Mmaw 
turns  southwards  and  is  intended  to  irrigate  the  land 
south  of  the  town. 

^u^tar,  along  with  these  canals,  was  already  in 
existence  in  pre-Islamic  times.  Pliny  knows  a town 
called  Sostra  (xii,  78)  and  it  appears  as  Shoghtar  in 
the  gkigriipkiqm  tks  vUks  d'han,  pubU  by  Blochet 
{Rectmi  de  trauawc  relates  d la  phlhlo^  et  Parcheoh^e  ig}^p- 
dmm  et  myyrimnes^  xvii  [1895],  no.  46);  it  is  found  in 
Syriac  literature  as  a Nestorian  bishopric  (cf.  Marquart, 
27).  Persian  tradition  also  regards  Shush  tar 
as  a very  old  town  (e.g.  Abu  'I-Fid5%  ed*  Reinaud, 
315).  This  tradition  is  found  in  the  Arab  historians 
and  geographers  and  most  fully  in  the 
of  'Abd  Allah  ^ughtarf  (see  BibL}.  The  story  goes 
that  the  town  was  founded  by  the  mythical  king 
HDshang  after  the  foundation  of  Shush  (Susa).  Shush  tar 
is  said  to  be  a comparative  from  meaning 

**more  beautiful”,  in  reference  to  the  site  of  the  town 
(Marquart,  rtV.  also  regards  it  as  a derivative  from 
Shnsh  with  the  sufH x-iar  indicating  direction).  The 
Arabic  form  Tustar  is  generally  explained  as  an 
Arabidsation  of  Shu^tar  (e.g.  by  Hamza  al^Isfahanl 
and  Yakut,  i,  848).  Several  sources  record  that  the 
town  was  built  in  the  form  of  a horse.  Tradidon  also 
says  that  the  Mmaw  canal,  formerly  called  Nahr-i 
DariySn,  was  built  by  Darius  the  Great  and  that  it 
was  the  S^s^id  /\rda5hrr  I who  began  to  construct 
the  barrage  in  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
after  the  latter  had  dried  up  because  the  bed  of  the 
river  had  sunk  through  erosion  by  the  force  of  the 
current.  The  work  was  only  completed,  however,  under 
^apur  II  by  his  Roman  prisoners  under  Valerian  II 
(cf.  also  Tabart,  I,  827  and  aI-Mas"udT,  Adurd^,  U, 
184  - § 606).  TTie  Ab-i  Gargar  was  first  dug  simply 
to  divert  the  volume  of  water.  The  Band-i  Kay^ar 
was  next  constructed  and  called  after  the  emperor, 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  barrage  was  paved 
with  huge  slabs  of  stone  bound  with  iron  so  as  to 
prevent  any  further  erosion.  This  paving  was  called 
Sbadirwan,  a term  which  was  also  applied  to  the  bar- 
rage itself,  Ultimately,  a new  barrage  is  said  to  have 
been  built  across  the  Gargar.  From  the  8th/ 14th  cen- 


tury, the  Ab-i  Gargar  was  called  DQ-Danig  and  the 
Nahr-i  Siughtar  Cahar-Danig,  because  they  contained 
respectively  two-  and  four-sixths  of  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  Karun.  Mu.dim  authors  number  these 
great  hydraulic  constructions  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world  (e.g.  Hamza  al-lsfahanr  and  Ibn  Battuta). 
Although  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  quoted  could 
be  for  the  most  part  disputed,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Roman  prisoners  of  war  took  part  in  the  con- 
stmedon  of  the  barrage  (cf  Ndldeke,  Geschkkte  d& 

Ferser  und  Araber^  37);  local  tradition  further  attributes 
to  Roman  colonists  the  introduction  of  a number  of 
industries,  e.g.  the  manufacture  of  brocade  {dfbd^) 
and  certain  popular  customs. 

In  the  caliphate  of  'Umar,  the  town  was  conquered 
by  al-Bara*  b.  Malik,  whose  tomb  used  to  be  pointed 
out  in  the  centuries  following.  Tradidon  also  says  that 
the  cofUn  of  the  prophet  DaniySl  was  found  there, 
which  later  on  was  brought  to  Shugh.  In  the  Umayyad 
period,  the  town  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  Kharicyis:  the  Kharic^I  ^abfb  made  it  his  cap- 
ital, but  after  his  death  aJ-Ha^dja^  seized  it;  it  was 
then  that  the  great  bridge  over  the  bajrrage  was 
destroyed.  Under  the  caliphs,  Shughtar  was  the  capi- 
tal of  one  of  the  seven  piovinces  (somedmes  a larger 
number  i$  given,  see  aJ-Muk^ddasi,  404),  into  which 
ly^uzistan  was  divided.  When  Ba^^d^  became  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  ^ugh^a-r  gradually  became  influ- 
enced by  its  proximity  to  the  capital.  One  quarter  of 
Baghdad,  for  example,  in  the  4th/ 10th  century  wa.s 
called  Mahallat  al-Tustariyyrn;  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  merchants  and  notables  from  KhQzistan.  The  old- 
est mosque  was  built  under  the  "^Abbasids;  begun  in 
the  reign  of  al~Mu"tazz  (252-5/866-9),  it  was  only  fin- 
ished under  the  caliph  al-Mustar^d  (512-29/1118- 
35),  There  was,  however,  a fire-altar  at  Shush  tar  in 
the  time  of  al-Halladi  (Massignon,  La  passwn  d*ai- 
Haildj,  i,  92), 

^ushtar,  along  with  Ahwaz,  has  always  been  the 
chief  town  in  I^uzistaji;  Hamd  Allah  Mustawft  calls 
it  the  capital  of  this  province.  It  was  conquered  by 
Ttmur,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  TTmurids 
dll  the  year  820/1514,  when  it  fell  to  a Shl'T  dyriasty 
of  Sayyids  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Safawids  and 
became  a centre  of  Shi“a  propaganda.  Several  gov- 
ernors have  founded  little  dynasties  there.  The  town 
enjoyed  most  prospjerity  in  the  reign  of  WakhishtD 
l^an  (1041-78/1632-67),  whose  descendants  kept  the 
governorship  till  the  end  of  the  Safawids.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 9th  century  it  was  among  the  provinces 
governed  by  Muhammad  *Alr  Mirza,  son  of  Path  "^AlT 
^ah,  who  restored,  for  example,  the  barr^e  and  the 
bridge.  At  this  period,  it  is  said  to  have  had  a pop- 
ulation of  43,000,  but  the  number  has  certainly  dimin- 
ished a great  deal  since,  for  Rawlinson  in  1836  puts 
it  at  15,000  and  Curzon  in  1890  at  8,000.  The  area 
covered  by  the  town  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
population.  Sykes  abo  calls  ^ush^ur  the  most  mined 
town  in  Persia;  this  description  applies  also  to  the 
irrtgaiion  work^i.  The  houses  arc  built  of  stone  and 
brick;  they  contain  cellars  [see  sardab],  here  called 
stewaddn^  in  which  the  inhabitants  shelter  in  (fgn’.COm 
cesrivc  heat  of  summer  (^u^tar  has  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  the  highest  mean  maximum  tem- 
perature for  July  in  the  whole  country,  47.3®  G.). 

As  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  they  are  a mix- 
ture of  Arab  and  Iranian  or  proto-Iranian  elements. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  there  were  still  a 
considerable  number  of  Mandaeans  here;  Layard 
counted  300-400  families  of  them  in  1840  (cf.  also 
the  description  of  them  given  by  ^Abd  Allah  al- 
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Shushtarr,  24).  They  have  probably  now  disappeared.  | 
Travellers  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  (Curzon 
and  Sykes)  described  Odfeiil  character  of  the  present 
inhabitants  as  disagreeable  and  fanatical.  Among  the 
Persians,  the  devoutness  of  the  inhabitants  has  earned 
the  town  the  honorific  tide  of  Ddr  al-Mu^minin.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  Sfau^itar  included  among  the 
Persian  towns  celebrated  for  the  stupidity  of  its  inhab- 
itants (Christensen,  in  AOy  iii,  31). 

In  the  early  20th  century,  the  town  was  rent  by 
feuding  between  the  two  factions  of  the  Ni*  mails,  sup- 
porters of  the  Bakhtivaris  and  Constitutionalists,  and 
the  HaydarTs,  pro-Arab  and  pro-monarchy.  From  the 
later  19th  century,  Shusbiar  had  benefited  commer- 
cially from  being  the  farthest  p>oint  on  the  Kirun 
reached  by  the  steamship  service  inaugurated  in  1887 
by  Messrs  Lynch  [sec  kArOn],  for  goods  had  to  be 
landed  there  and  sent  forward  by  caravan.  It  grew 
to  be  the  major  retail  centre  of  southwestern  Persia, 
with  a populadon  reaching  28,000  in  1938  before 
the  completion  of  the  Trans- Persian  Railway  then. 
But  since  that  line  crossed  the  Karun  at  AhwSz,  on 
its  way  from  Bandar  ShSpur  on  the  Gulf  to  the  inte- 
rior plateau,  §hushtar  was  bypassed;  Ahwaz  [q.v.'\ 
became  a major  city,  eclipsing  Shushtar.  so  that  the 
latter’s  populadon  began  to  decline.  In  1971  it  was 
sdll  only  27,532,  but  has  recently  increased  to  70,294 
(1991  census  figure). 

Bibliography:  A local  history  is  the  Ta*rifiii/ 
Tadhkira-yi  ^usbtariyya  of  Sayyid  ‘Abd  Allah  Shush- 
tarT  “Fakir”  (d.  1173/1759-^0,  see  Storey,  i,  365, 
1298),  Bib!.  Indica,  Calcutta  1914-24.  The  infor- 
madon  of  the  classical  Islamic  geographers  is  in  liC 
Strange,  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate^  234-6;  Schwarz, 
Iran  im  MittelalteTy  313,  315-8;  Barthold,  An  histori- 
cal  geography  of  Iran^  Princeton  1 984,  88-90.  See  also 
Ritter,  l^dkunde^  Berlin  1840,  be,  178  fr.;J.  Dieulafoy, 
[jo  Perse,  la  Chaldee  et  la  Susiane,  Paris  1887;  Curzon, 
Persia  and  the  Persian  question,  London  1892,  ii,  363 
IT.;  P.M.  Sykes,  Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia,  London 
1^2,  252  IT;  E.  Herzfeld,  in  Petermann*s  Geographische 
MiUeihingen,  liii,  Gotha  1907;  Admiralty  Handbooks, 
Persia,  London  1945,  84-6,  297,  426-8,  431; 
Razmlra  (ed.),  Farhang-i  (fiughrhjiyd-yi  Irdn-zfimtn,  vi, 
239-40;  L.  L^khart,  Persian  cities,  London  1960, 
142-51;  Cambridge  history  of  Iran,  i,  232,  553,  558. 

(J.H.  Kramrrs-[C.E.  BoswoRm]) 
al-SHUSHTARI.  Abu  ’l-Hasan  ‘AlI  b.  ‘Abd  Allah 
al-Numayrl,  §ufT  of  Muslim  Spain  and  resident 
of  Malaga  and  Grenada  (b.  ca.  610/1212,  d.  at  Tina 
668/1269  and  buried  at  Damietta;  his  nisba  derives 
from  Sbu^tar,  here  a ^arya  or  village  of  the  Guadix 
district).  I 

His  masters  included  Ibn  Sur5ka  al-Sh5dbr  and  ] 
other  disciples  of  Abu  Haf?  ‘Umar  al-Suhrawardf  • 
(d.  632/1234  [q.v.\),  and  he  was  in  contact  with  the 
$ufT  jxjet  al-Na4im  b.  IsraTl  al-Dimashk^  whom  he 
met  in  650/1252.  But  most  influential  for  al-$hushtari 
was  the  philosopher  and  mystic  Ibn  Sab‘rn 
whom  he  met  at  Bi^jaya  in  646/1248  and  five  years 
later  in  Egypt  and  at  Mecca. 

His  prose  works  include  at-Makdtld  al-wu4iudiyya 
ft  asrdr  al-sufiyya  (ms.  Cairo,  Taymur,  ta^awwuf  149, 
fbls.  413-43);  cU-Mardtib  al-imdniyya  wa  H-isldm^a  wa 
Tihsdnyya;  al-Risdla  aF^alamiyya  (resume  by  Ibn  Luyun); 
al’Risdla  al-bagfiddd^a  (ea.  M.-Th.  Urvoy,  in  BEtOr, 
xxviii  [1975 1,  259-61);  al-Risdla  al-kuds^a  ft  tawhid  al- 
*dmma  wa  H-lfidssa  (mss.  TaymQr,  tofowwuf  149,  see 
Urvoy,  259  n.  3,  and  Istanbul,  §chit  Ali  1389/6);  and 

al-'Urwa  al-wutlfkd  ft  baydn  al-sunan  wa-ihM*  al-*ulum 

But  al-^u§btarf  was  best  known  for  his  poetry,  with  | 


a diwdn  of  odes,  muwadishohdt,  etc.,  commented  on  by 
‘Abd  al-Qbani  al-NSbulusF  (author  of  a Radd  al-muf 
tari  fi  Ttcldn  *ald  TShttihtari),  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad 
al-‘A^rba  zd-Hasani  and  Zarruk  (mss.  of  the  diwdn 
listed  in  Massignon,  Investigaciones  sobre  Sultari,  54).  It 
h2is  been  edited  by  ‘A.S.  al-Nashsfaar,  Alexandria  1960, 
and  by  F.  Corriente,  Poesia  estrofea  (c^les  y/o  muwas- 
sahdt)  atribuida  al  mistico  granadino  AsSuItari  {$.  XIII  d.c.), 

Madrid  1988.  In  his  muuadldieihdt  and  azt^dl  in  dialec- 
tical Arabic,  set  to  melodies,  he  followed  the  way 
traced  by  MuhyT  ’l-DTn  Ibn  al-‘Arabr,  who  had  made 
the  za^al  a vehicle  for  mysticism  (sec  Corriente,  La 
poesia  estrofica  de  Ibn  *Arabi  de  Murcia,  in  Sharq  al-Andalus, 
iii  11986],  19-24). 

Certain  charismatic  acts  were  attributed  to  him, 
and  were  gathered  together  by  al-Qhubrmr  and  repro- 
duced by  later  biographers.  As  a disciple  of  Ibn  Sab‘rn, 
al-§hushtarr  was  considered  to  be  of  suspect  ortho- 
doxy and  was  allegedly  an  exponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  hulul,  although  the  reserves  concerning  him  are  less 
than  those  for  his  master. 

Bibliography:  1.  Sources.  Ghubrmf  (d.  714/ 

1315),  *Uniikln  al-dirdya,  cd.  ‘A.  Nuwayhic^.  Beirut 
1369,  239-42  no.  68;  Ibn  al-l^atrb,  Ihdta,  cd.  ‘InSn, 

Cairo  1973-7,  iv,  205-16;  Ibn  Ha^ar,  Usdn  al- 
mizdn,  Beirut  1971,  iv,  240  no.  643;  Karafi,  Tawdlih 
al-dibd4i,  cd.  A.  al-ShatvawL  Beirut  1983,  166-7  no. 

164;  Ibn  al-KSc^T,  i^aduiat  al-iktibds,  Rabat  1973-4, 
ii,  487-8  no.  552;  Ahmad  B5b^,  Nayl  al-ibtihd(^, 

Beirut  n.d.,  202;  Makkari,  Hqfh  al-tib,  cd.  ‘Abbas, 
ii,  185-7  no.  114;  Baghdadi.  Hadiyyat  al-*drijtn, 

Istanbul  1951,  i,  711-12;  Makhluf.  SkotHoeat  al-nur, 

Cairo  1950-2,  i,  196  no.  664. 

2.  Studies.  ZiriklF,  iv,  305;  Kahhala,  vii,  135-6; 
Brockelmann,  I'*^,  323,  S I,  483-4;  Massignon,  in 
EP  S.V.;  idem,  Investigaciones  sobre  Sultari,  poeta  andaluz, 
enterrado  en  Damieta,  in  Annales  ArcheoL,  xiv  (1949), 

29-58  (Fr.  version  in  Melanges  W.  Marfais,  Algiers 
1950,  251-76,  repr.  in  Massignon’s  Opera  minora, 

Beirut  1963,  ii,  406-27;  but  see  the  reserves  of  S.M. 

Stern,  Hispano-Arabic  strophic  poetry,  Oxford  1974,  89 
n.  11);  A.S.  El  Nashar,  Abu  *l-Hasan  al-Shusiitarf, 
mistico  andaluz  y autor  de  z^les  y su  mfluencia  en  el 
mundo  musulmdn,  in  RJEEI,  i,  (1953),  122-55.  On 
his  poetry,  sec  F.  Corriente.  Observacumes  sobre  la 
merica  de  as-^ultari  {Materiales  para  un  estudio  diacronico 
del  zgel  y el  muwa§$ah),  in  Awrdq,  v-vi  (1982-3),  39- 
87;  Omaima  Mostafa  Abou-Bakr,  A stuify  of  the  poetry 
of  Al-Sha^tari,  diss.,  Univ.  of  California  19?,  unpubl. 

(Maribel  Fierro) 

Al -OTUSHTARi,  SAYYID  NUR  ALLAH  [sec 
nOr  ai.iAh]. 

Al  -SHU'OBIYYA  (a.),  a movement  within  the  early 
Muslim  society  which  denied  any  privileged  position 
of  the  Arabs.  The  term  ^u‘ubiyya  goes  back  to 
K.ur*an,  XI JX,  13,  where  it  is  stated:  “O  Men,  We 
have  created  you  of  a male  and  a female  and  have 
made  you  into  peoples  {shu*ub)  and  tribes  {kabd*il), 
that  ye  might  know  one  another.  Verily  the  noblest 
of  you  in  the  sight  of  God  are  they  that  do  most 
fear  Him.” 

The  derivation  of  the  term  §hu*ubiyya  from  pQpp| 

word  dku*(ib  occured  before  the  movement  of  the  same  ' 
name  appeared  (Gibb,  66-7).  The  original  Shu*ubiyya 
was  the  concept  of  extending  the  equality  between 
the  shu*ub  and  the  kabd*il  to  include  equality  among 
all  Muslims,  and  was  adhered  to  by  the  Kharidjites 
in  the  early  period  of  Islam.  This  idea  coun- 
tered the  Kuraysb’s  [y.i;.]  claim  to  leadership.  The 
§hu*Qbiyya  movement,  which  appeared  in  the  2nd/8th 
century  and  reached  its  peak  in  the  3rd/9th  century. 
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had  other,  more  diverse  goals.  These  ranged  rrom  a 
call  for  equality  between  non-Arabs  (‘aejeam  [^.&.])  and 
Arabs  (‘‘aHab  whose  advocates  were  also  Imowo 

as  Ahl  ai‘tafwiya  fai-E>|ahiz.  Bqydn,  hi,  5),  to  the  claim 
of  non-Arab  supremacy  which  denied  any  significance, 
past  or  present,  of  the  Arabs. 

Most  of  the  ^u^ubls  were  Persians,  although  ref- 
erences to  Aramaeans,  Copts  and  Berbers,  among  oth- 
ers, are  also  found  in  the  literature,  (A  unique  example 
of  non-Persian  Shti'ubiyya  is  Ibn  Wahshiyya^s  [f.f.] 
Mtbaiaean  agrkuihire.)  It  seems  that  the  term  Shu'Gbiyva 
was  used  by  the  ^u*ubls  themselves,  and  was  not  a 
discriminatory  term  used  by  their  opponents.  In 
contrast  to  the  classical  Arabian  mterpretation  of  the 
Qur’an,  where  and  kabd^ii  were  both  based 

on  the  principle  of  genealogy,  several  Persian  inter- 
preters assigned  different  meanings  to  sbft^^b  and  b^bd*i£^ 
whereby  stood  for  a people  whose  identity 

was  determined  by  territory,  and  ^bd^ii  stood  for  a 
people  whose  identity  was  determined  by  genealogy 
(Mottahedeh,  167-70). 

I.  Goidziher  was  the  first  to  study  the  Shu^Dbiwa 
in  depth;  he  identified  two  main  forces  behind  the 
and- Arab  movement.  First,  he  stated  that  the  "Abb^ids 
had  been  exercising  strong  discrimination  against  the 
Arabs.  Second,  the  Persians,  only  superficially  Islam - 
icised  to  begin  with,  re-cUscovered  a national  conscious- 
ness. This  nationalism  was  further  spurred  on  by 
autonomy  movements  taking  place  in  die  eastern  part 
of  the  empire  at  the  time  (Goldzihcr,  Afubatmtmisnische 
Stitdkn,  i,  1 47-55).  But  Goldziher's  supposition  that  the 
§hu"Qbiyya  was  in  contact  with  nationalistic  separatist 
movements  was  contested  by  H.A.R.  Gibb.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  5!iu"^ubiyya  had  not  been 
a threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  empire  but 
rather  to  its  future  direction.  “Their  aim  was  not  to 
destroy  the  Islamic  empire,  but  to  remold  its  politi- 
cal and  social  institudons  and  values,  which  repre- 
sented in  their  eyes  the  highest  political  wisdom.” 
(Gibb,  66.)  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  evidence  of 
any  sympathy  on  die  pan  of  the  Shu^CLhts  for  revolts 
that  took  place  against  the  central  power.  Furthermore, 
the  Sho'Obrs  primarily  consisted  of  the  educated,  poets, 
and,  above  all,  secretaries,  who  could  only  benefit 
from  a strong  and  centralised  state* 

Over  the  course  of  their  conquests,  the  Arabs 
adopted  both  the  Sas^nid  administration  in  place  as 
well  as  its  personnel,  a group  of  highly  professional 
civil  servants  with  a strong  sense  of  their  status  in 
society.  Although  the  patron -client-relationship 

bound  the  secretaries  to  their  Arab  conquerors, 
it  also  served  their  unique  privileges.  The  secretaries 
remained  faithful  to  the  Sasanid  tradition;  they  trans- 
lated literature  such  as  the  biographies  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  wrote  cpbtlcs  in  the  Sasanid  official  style 
and  produced  works  on  practical  knowledge  about 
govertmient.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  conflict 
between  the  eivil  servants  and  the  Arabs  well  into  the 
early  *Abh^id  era.  Even  in  the  writings  of  a high 
secretary  as  !bn  al-Mulpfla*  |g.y.),  expressing  his  dis- 
gust for  people  of  lower  origins  at  the  caliph’s  court, 
one  detects  no  anti-Arab  resentment  between  the  lines 
(Goitein,  236). 

The  clash  came  after  the  former  garrisons  of  Kufa 
and  Ba^ra  developed  into  urban  and  prosperous  soci- 
eties made  up  of  Arabs  and  non-Arabs,  merchants 
and  artisans,  scholars  and  educated.  The  found adons 
of  Arab-Islamic  scholarship  were  laid,  and  a new  Arab 
style  of  poetry  and  prose  began  to  circulate.  As  the 
literary  production  of  the  secretaries  came  under  serious 
competitive  pressure  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd/8th 


century,  the  initial  indifTerence  of  the  secretaries 
towards  their  Arab  conquerers  changed!  to  hate,  and 
the  ^u^ubiyya  movement  came  about  (Gibb,  62-6). 

Gibb’s  description  of  events  is  convincing,  but  it  is 
also  incomplete.  It  was  not  simply  a question  of  the 
triumph  of  one  cultural  tradition  over  another;  rather, 
it  was  a matter  of  status.  At  risk  was  not  just  the 
reputation  of  the  Persian  court  literature  but  the  social 
privileges  of  the  secretaries  who  followed  its  tradition. 
Meanwhile,  the  Atrab  and  Islamic  literature  was  not 
simply  a product  of  isolated  philologists  and  jurists 
but  reflected  the  world-view  of  the  new  citizens* 

This  development  took  place  in  an  era  of  demili- 
tarisation, expansion  of  trade  relations  and  a general 
flourbhing  of  the  cities,  whereby  social  status  diflier- 
ences  between  Arabs,  as  well  as  between  Arabs  and 
non-Arabs,  began  to  lose  importance.  These  things 
added  together  made  up  the  foundation  of  a society 
that  oflered  its  members  an  opportunity  to  raise  their 
social  position  above  the  level  assigned  at  birth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  "Abb3svd  era,  the  position 
of  the  secretaries  in  the  state  administration  remained 
largely  unchallenged,  but  soon  thereafter  members  of 
the  urban  middle  class  began  to  appear  in  the  high- 
est positions  of  government.  Two  epistles  by  al-Djahiz 
namely  “Reproach  of  the  character  of  the  state 
secretaries”  al-httidb)  and  “Praise  of  the 

merchants  and  reproach  of  the  public  offices”  (H 
ai-tuf^^dr  wa-(i/tamm  a/-JwMn)  arc  perhaps  a good 
illustration  of  relations  at  the  time,  even  though  they 
may  include  anri-Shu^ubT  exaggerations.  According  to 
these  epistles,  the  secretary  distributed  pKimpous  Persian 
maxims  and  criticised  the  Arab-Islamic  tradition,  while 
in  truth  he  was  completely  dependent  upon  his  mas- 
ters and  under  an  obligation  to  show  utmost  loyalty 
to  them.  'Flic  merchant,  on  the  other  handj  shared 
his  knowledge  of  the  J^ahiliyya  and  of  Islam  with 
others  wUlingly  and  with  composure,  because  his  liv- 
ing was  not  dependent  upon  his  erudition  (Dbamm. 
42-3;  Madb,  157-8). 

Some  authors  interpret  the  Shu^ubivya  less  under 
its  specific  conditions  but  rather  compare  it  with  other 
movements  of  the  same  sort  within  the  larger  frame- 
work of  Muslim  history  and  society.  The  most  recent 
publication  on  the  topic,  for  instance,  has  largely 
removed  the  social  and  ideological  context  from  the 
study  of  this  movement  and  has  instead  portrayed  it 
as  a form  of  regional  and  ethnic  antagonism.  There 
it  is  seen  in  a line  with  its  antecedents,  the  conflict 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Arabs  (Norris,  32). 

Not  only  the  meaning  but  also  the  importance  of 
the  Shu*ubiwa  is  open  to  various  interpretations.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  preserved  in  mediaeval  Arabic 
anthologies,  literary  works  and  historiographies  a num- 
ber of  remarks  by  poets  such  as  Ba^|har  b*  Burd 
which  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  making  of 
pro-Persian  or  anti- Arab  comments  was  a harrnless 
iiterary  fashion  (Norris,  35).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
passage  by  al-Djahiz  reveals  deep  concern  that  the 
Shi/ Phi wa  could  grow  to  become  a real  threat  to 
Islam.  Hate  breeds  hate,  according  to  his  line  of  think- 
ing, and  it  is  only  a short  step  from  hating  the  Arabs 
to  hating  Islam.  “The  bulk  of  tliose  who  are  sceptics' 
in  regard  to  Islam,  at  the  outset,  were  inspired  by 
the  ideas  of  the  ^u'^ubiyya.  Protracted  argument  leads 
to  fighting.  If  a man  hates  a thing,  then  he  hates 
him  who  possesses  it,  or  is  associated  with  k.  If  he 
hates  fthe  Arabic]  language  then  he  hates  the  [Arabian] 
peninsula,  and  if  he  hates  that  peninsula  then  he  loves 
those  who  hate  it.  Thus  matters  go  from  bad  to  worse 
with  him  until  he  forsakes  Islam  itself,  because  it  is 
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the  Arabs  who  brought  it;  t(  is  th^ry  who  provided 
the  venerable  forebears  and  the  example  worthy  of 
imitation”  (f/ayatoffn,  ^,13^20). 

The  study  of  the  ^u^libtyya  is  made  even  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  not  one  original  tract  has 
survived.  One  is  forced  to  use  the  accounts  of  anti- 
5h^*ubT  polemics  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  move- 
ment's arguments.  The  most  complete  examples  of 
such  a polemic  are  found  in  al-Djahia,  iii,  and  | 

Ibn  Kutayba's  \q.v^  A"  ai-^Amh  and  a passage  in  I bn  ; 
'Abd  Rabbi  h.  I'hey  are  built  upon  the  pattern  of 
‘"virtues  and  vices”  (manaliiihj  muitdlUf  of  the 

respeedve  nations  and  recount  the  attacks  of  the 
Shu^ubivya  against  the  Arabs  as  well  as  their  refuta- 
tion. Arab  warfare^  described  by  the  Shu^ubis  in  detail, 
was  a technicah  tactical  and  strategic  disgrace  in  com- 
parison to  the  warfare  skills  of  the  Sasanids  and 
Byzantines.  The  Arabian  habit  of  gesticulating  with  a 
stick  in  hand  while  speaking,  and  other  linguistic  and 
non-linguistic  habits  of  speech,  served  only  to  expose 
the  emptiness  of  the  Arabian  claim  to  eloquence. 
Their  rough  langtiage  revealed  the  Arabs  for  what 
they  really  were,  a people  of  camel -drivers.  The 
Persians  alone  were  capable  of  eloquence,  delicacy 
and  good  conduct,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
products  of  the  Greek  and  Indian  cultures,  not  the 
Arabian.  Furthermore,  the  Arabs  could  rightfully  claim 
just  four  prophets  as  their  own,  namely  Hud,  Salih, 
IsmS^II  and  Muhammad  and  were  said  to  Ix' 

descendants  of  Isma'^ll,  the  son  of  Ibrahfm  [^.y.]  by 
his  slave  Hagar,  and  not  of  Ish^k,  the  son  of  IbrShTm 
by  his  legal  wife  Sarah. 

But  this  crude  form  of  anti-Arabism  was  not  what  ' 
made  the  ^o'ubiyya  dangerous.  The  danger  of  the 
Shu^Qbiyya  lay  in  the  scepticism  it  provoked  among 
tile  educated.  The  seeds  of  the  concept  of  free-thinking 
{zemdaka  sown  in  the  pre- Islamic  Culture  in  'Irak, 

showed  not  only  Manichaean  tendencies  but  began 
to  manifest  itself  a.s  an  anti -moral,  frivolous  and  cyn- 
ical attitude  {mu^Un 

The  reaction  was  both  Arabian  and  Islamic.  Three 
developments  laid  die  foundadon  for  a final  victory 
of  the  Arabian  humanidcs  in  the  period  following  al- 
^«abi?r  These  developments  were  the  concept  of  adab 
which  joined  pre-Islamic  and  Arabian  tradidons 
with  religious  tradition,  the  rise  of  the  Mu'tazila 
with  its  strict  monotheistic  oudook,  and  the  founding  [ 
of  the  Bayi  which  produced  translations  i 

of  Creek  logic  and  philosophy  that  were  effective 
instruments  in  the  fighi  against  duaiisdc  here;>ies.  In  1 
this  context,  Ibn  Kutayba  was  able  to  compose  a [ 
binding  compendium  that  recognised  Sasanid  tradi-  ^ 
don  while  at  the  same  time  reconciled  it  with  the  i 
Arabian  and  Islamic  scholarship  (Gibb,  69-72).  ^ 

About  two  hundred  years  after  the  ShuTibiwa  died  | 
out  in  the  East,  a new  Shu*Clbiyya  appeared  in  the  i 
5th/ 1 1 th  century  in  aJ-Andalus.  'Fhis  time  it  waji  not  | 
the  Persians  bui  the  Berbers  and  the  “Slavs”  [see  ^ 
3],  understood  to  mean  Galicians,  Franks,  l 
Germans,  Langobards  and  Calabrians,  who  made  use  i 
of  anti-Arab  polemic.  The  episde  by  Abu  ""Amir  Ibn  ' 
Qharsiya  which  earned  no  less  than  five  rebut- 

tals in  die  century  folio v\Hng  its  writing,  is  considered  i 
to  be  the  masterpiece  of  the  Andalusian  ^u'ubiyya.  i 
Ibn  Gharri V a was  a renowned  poet  and  secretary  with 
Christian  and  Basque  origins,  but  his  episde  does  not  a 
differ  substantially  from  those  of  his  eastern  prede-  I 
cessors.  As  with  the  earlier  works,  the  epbtle  makes  ! 
references  to  the  pre-Iriamic  Arabs'  low  degree  of  \ 
civilisation  and  praises  the  Persian  and  Byzantines,  j 
svithout  losing  a word  over  the  non- Arabs  of  aJ-  J 


Andalus.  Furthermore,  as  with  the  earlier  writings  of 
the  Shu^ubiyva,  the  descent  of  the  Arabs  from  Isma'Tl 
is  held  up  as  a blemish  upon  the  people.  The  epis- 
de demonstrates  Ibn  Qhansiya's  excellent  command  of 
the  Arabic  language  and  his  familiarity  with  Eastern 
culture,  two  things  that  were  also  characteristic  of  his 
predecessors.  En  contrast  to  them,  however,  Ibn 
Qharsiya  w^as  not  rooted  in  an  old-established  tradi- 
tion whose  preservation  was  hi$  main  task.  ‘*He  was 
not  a Christian  Spaniard  attacking  the  conquerors  of 
his  homeland  but  rather  a neo-Muslim  attempting  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  Islamic  civilization  to  those  non- 
Arab  peoples  who  formed  a large  segment  of  the 
Andal  usi  an  com  munity ” ( Monroe , 12-1 3). 

In  the  light  of  the  resurgence  of  a new  kind  of 
Sh  u^ubiyya  in  aJ-Andalus,  the  question  arises  whether 
it  should  be  v'icwed  nol  only  in  its  specific  historical 
situation  but  also  as  a general  phenomenon  in  Arab- 
Islamk  history.  Hanna-Gardner  pursued  this  question; 
and  they  discovered  not  two  or  three,  but  many 
Shu^ubiyyas,  beginning  with  the  Shu^ubiyya  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  through  Ottomanism  and  Westernisation 
in  the  1 9th  century  to  Internationalism,  Regionalbm 
and  Socialism  in  the  20th  century.  According  to  the 
authors,  these  movements  have  one  thing  in  common 
that  permits  grouping  them  together  under  the  same 
heading.  Fhey  appeared  in  the  name  of  universalism 
in  order  to  undermine  Arab  communal  consciousness, 
and  thereby  automatically  called  forth  an  Arab  par- 
ticularism. In  this  sense,  all  of  them  were  true  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term  ShuTibiyva  ""belonging 
CO  the  people”,  while  the  Arabs  continued  to  identify 
themselves  with  kaufmiyjya  [g.&.]  “belonging  to  a par- 
ticular people’',  i.e.  the  Arabs  (337). 

The  temptation  is  great  to  view  the  regular  ebb 
and  flow  of  ^^u'ubiy^'a  and  Arabism  in  terms  of 
century- to-century  swings  between  universalism  and 
particularism.  Yet  such  a view  would  overlook  two 
important  facts.  First,  the  term  Shu^ubivya  fell  out  of 
use  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  did  not  bircome  popular 
again  until  the  time  of  Arab  nationalism,  where  its 
use  became  inflated.  The  term  then  became  a common 
denunciation  of  one's  political  opponents  and  was  even 
projected  back  into  history.  Second,  while  the  univer- 
salism-particularism-scheme  may  be  true  for  the  20th 
century,  it  docs  nol  fit  the  ^u'ubiyya  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  it  was  in  the  name  of  an  Islamic  univer- 
saiism,  and  not  of  an  Arab  particularism,  that  writ- 
ers like  al-Djahiz  attacked  the  movement  at  that  time. 

Bibliagraphjp:  D.A.  Agius,  The  Shu^uhiiya  mwe- 
jTiCTii  and  ks  iitera^  manifestation^  in  IQ^  xxiv  (1980), 

76-88;  A,  Amin,  Doha  al-is^m^  Cairo  1956,  i,  51* 

80;  A.  Arazi,  Aba  Miwas  in  Arabka^ 

xxvi  (1979),  1-61;  M.  Carter,  The  lidtih  in  /act  and 
Jktion^  in  Ahr-J'idhram^  xi  (1971),  42-55;  Djahiz.  fi 
madh  ai-tj£^(f^dr  wa-dhai^fa  *amal  ai-suiidn^  in  Adaq^mu^at 
rasd^ii,  Cairo  1906,  155-60;  idem,  K ai-Bi^n  wa 
Ttaiyln^  ed.  *A.M.  Hiriin,  Cairo  I960;  idem, 

K.  ai-fii^awdn,  ed.  Harun,  Beirut  1992;  idem,  Dkamm 
af-kuttdb,  in  TJiree  Kisays  of  Abu  *0thmdn  ihn  Bafir  ai- 
Jdhi^t  ed.  J.  Finkel,  Cairo  1 926,  40-52;  S.  Enderwitz, 
Geseihehc^icher  Rang  and  ethnisc/te  Legitimaiion.  COITI 

bische  Schr^kllir  Abu  ^Utmda  al-Gdhiz  vher  du 
Ar.vtfr  und  Arabcr  in  der  hiamischm  Gesdhck^^  Freiburg 
1979;  H.A.R.  Gibb,  Studies  m ike  cvsiUzAdan  of  htam^ 

Boston  1%2  {The  social  si^/icance  qf  the  Sh^ubiyya. 

62-73);  S.  D.  Goitein,  Studm  in  the  Biamk  histo^  and 
instkutiom^  I^eiden  1966  (7^  rise  qf  the  Adiddle-Eastetn 
bourgeoisie  in  earijy  hhmiic  liaiej,  217-41);  I.  Goldziher, 

Die  Su'ubj^  imter  dm  AiuAammedanem  in  ipanieti:^  in 
Uii  ( 1 899),  60 1 -20;  idem,  Aiuhammedamsche 
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Siudimt  i,  Halle  1888  CArab  und  ^Agam,  101-46;  Die 
Shu^ubjffct^  147-76;  Die  Shu'^ubi^^  and  ihre  Behtttdurtg  itt 
der  Wissmseke^y  1^7-218);  F,  de  la  Granja,  Ibn  Gareia, 
Cadi  de  las  caljjfas  HamTniidies.  AfiwiwJJ  dalos  para  el  est^- 
dio  de  la  en  al-Andalus^  in  at- And.  ^ xxx 

(1965)*  63-78;  M.N.  Ha^ab,  Ma^dbir  al  shti'iibiyjui 
Ji  al-adab  al-^mabf^  Cairo  1961'  S,A.  Hanna  and 
G.H-  Gardner,  At-^d^nbixyd  up-dated:  a study  of  the 
20d\  eeniury  renwal  of  an  Sth  ceniu^  concept^  in 
XX  ( 1966),  335-52;  W.M.  Hutchinson  {tx.),  Mne  essays 
o/JahiZi  New  York  1988,  55-66;  Ibn  ^Abd  Rabbih, 
ed.  A.  Amfn,  etc.,  Cairo  1949-53,  iii,  408-20; 
Ibn  Kutayba,  JC.  ai-^Arab^  in  Kurd  ^AJT  (cd,)*  Rasd'^ii 
ai-buia^d*^  Cairo  1946,  344-77;  Z,M.  Kaddura,  ed- 
Skrdubr^  um-a^andw.  ai-s^irnidl  wa^'i-sHyd^  fi  ^-fyayM 
at-isldm^a  Ji  V-Vt#r  ah^abbdsf  ahawwal,  Ekrirut  1972; 
G.  Lecomte,  Ibn  (^tqyba.  Lhommej  son  oetwre^  ses  idees^ 
Damascus  1963,  343-39;  B.  Lewis  (ed*),  Isiam  Jrom 
the  Prophet  Muharmu^  to  the  capture  of  Comtardmopie., 
New  York  1974,  ii,  201-6;  J.M.  Monroe,  TTie 
^tdlkbiyya  iii  al-Aivialu^.  The  Risdla  of  Ibn  Garcda  and 
jive  refutation^.,  Berkeley  and  Ixjs  Angeles  1970; 
R.  Mottahedeh,  The  Shu%blyah  controvert  and  the  social 
history  of  eofly  Islamk  hem,  in  TJMES^  vii  (1976),  161- 
82;  H.T.  Norris,  The  Shrdlib^a^  in  Cambridge  MsUriy 
of  Arahie  lit^ature.  ^'Ahhdsid  ^Iks-ietbres^  Gambridgc 
1990,  31-47;  Ch.  Pellat,  Urn  cbmge  contre  Its  secre- 
taires dieted  attribue  a Jdbi^^  *n  HespiriSi  xliO  (1956), 
29-30;  idem,  The  life  and  utorks  of  Jahiz:  translations 
of  selected  texts.,  l/>ndon  1969,  272-3;  ghaykha, 
Afm  mazdhir  al-^u^ub^ya  Ji  TAndaius,  in  AlaiHallat 
dirdsdt  andalusiyya^  iv  (1989),  25-34. 

(S,  Enderwit7.) 

SHUWA  (etymology  of  this  name  obscure),  a group 
of  Arabs,  of  nomadic  origin,  found  by  early  mod- 
em dmes  (the  19th  century)  in  the  central  Sudan 
belt  of  Africa,  now  coming  within  the  countries 
bordering  on  Lake  Chad,  sc.  western  Chad,  north- 
eastern Nigeria,  northern  Came  moons  and  the  south- 
eastern tip  of  Niger, 

L History. 

Their  origin  was  in  Darfbr  and  Wadly  ew.],  and 
they  migrated  westwards  at  an  unknown  date,  per- 
haps as  early  as  the  14th  century;  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  were  present  in  Bagirmi  to  the  southeast 

of  Lake  Chad  as  that  nation  took  shape.  The  earli- 
est arrivals  adopted  the  Kanuri  language,  but  in  the 
main  they  preserved  their  Arabic  direct,  disunct  from 
the  Arabic  of  North  Africa  and  the  Western  Sudan 
[see  below,  2.].  A furtlver  impetus  to  their  westwards 
migrabon  was  when,  in  the  early  19th  century,  Shay  kb 
Muhammad  al-KanemT  used  them  as  aides 

against  the  eastwards  advance  of  the  Fulani.  The 
^uwa  do  not  seem  to  have  passed  beyond  Bomo  or 
Bornu  (f.if.]  in  northeastern  Nigeria,  and  only  small 
numbers  went  southwards  to  the  Mardawa  and 
Adamawa  regions.  Some  of  the  ^uwa  remained  pure 
camel  nomads  (the  abbdla)^  but  others  converted  to 
cattle  nomadbm  (the  bakkdra)  and  some  became  agri- 
culturists around  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Chad, 
where  there  arose  Shuwa  villages,  cultivation  being 
done  by  Negro  serfs  or  clients.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, seem  ever  to  have  formed  towns  or  to  have  had 
a permanent  home  centre.  Hence  they  were  often  in 
a dependent  relationship  with  loc^  potentates,  such 
as  the  Kanembu  Mais  of  Kanem.  In  1 9th  century 
Bomo,  many  Shuwa  held  high  court  and  adminis- 
trative posts  and  the  Shehu  rulers  took  their  wom- 
enfolk as  wives. 

The  ^uwa  were  a signiheant  factor  in  the  Islam- 
isation  of  the  region.  Two  of  the  most  important  and 


influential  nomad  groups  in  Bomu,  the  AwJad  S^a 
and  the  Awlad  Muhirib,  claimed  Sharrf  [^.a]  status, 
and  traditions  of  eastern  Hausatand  include  the  chiefs 
of  the  Shuwa  amongst  those  allegedly  receiving  copies 
of  the  Knr^an  from  the  Prophet  Muhammad's  own 
hands.  According  to  Trimingham,  the  Shnwa,  unusu- 
ally for  the  Muslims  in  thb  region,  are  Hanafi  in 
madhhak 

Bibliography:  Of  older  bibU,  see  A,  SchiJtze, 
The  sultanate  ijf  BomUf  Eng.  tr.  I^ndon,  1913; 
O.  and  C.L.  Temple,  jfetes  on  the  irdres,  provinces^ 
emiratej  and  states  of  the  northern  provinces  f J^tgeria^ 
1919,  ^1922;  J*S.  Trimingham,  Islam  in  West  AJHcay 
Oxford  1959;  idem,  A hisio^  of  Istam  in  West  Africa^ 
London  1962.  Sec  now  the  indices  to  Comb.  hist, 
if  AJricai  iii-v,  esp.  H.J.  Fisher  in  iv.  111;  and  see 
BORNU;  kanem;  dAo  in  SuppL  (Eo.) 

2.  Dialect. 

The  term  Shnwa  refers  to  the  spoken  Arabic 

dialect  and  its  approximately  2 million  speakers  who 
currendy  inhabit  the  former  territories  of  Bagirmi 
and  Kanem  [^.irnj-Bomo,  today's  Bomo  State  [see 
bornC],  Northeast  Nigeria,  and  parts  of  Camercfon 
and  Ghad^  The  largest  concentration  of  ^uwa  Arabs 
presendy  lives  in  and  around  Maiduguri.  There  is  no 
consensus  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  Shuwa.  The 
people  themselves  favour  a Kanuri  [g.uj  (Nilo-Saharan) 
etymon  Iswa  '‘beautiful”;  however,  much  more  prob- 
able is  an  Arabic  source  liivdh  “sheep”  (sing.  jhA), 
demonstrating  that  the  Shuwas  are  part  of  Bagg^ra 
Arab  culture, 

Shuwa  Arabic  is  but  one  micro-dialect  of  a dtstince 
Sudanic  macro-dialect  spoken  between  Lake  Chad  and 
the  Red  Sea*  A major  characteristic  of  Shuwa  Axabic 
b the  preservadon  of  Old  Arabic  (OA)  short  vowels, 
especially  a,  in  unaccented  open  syllables  {kabir  “big”), 
which  have  elided  in  the  Maghrib  and  the  Levant. 
Another  is  that  it  has  no  diglossia  with  Modem 
Standard  Arabic* 

Some  principal  features  of  the  Shuwa  dialect  are* 

(1)  the  OA  pharyngeab  have  become  laryngcaJs 

or  zero  (OA  > goat  “he  stayed”;  OA  ^ahtnar  > 

dhamar  "red”) 

(2)  OA  g > q {ganam  “sheep”) 

(3)  OA  713  > A in  a few  lexemes  containing  nasals 
{bakSn  “place”) 

(4)  OA  ^'  > in  a few  lexemes  containing  sibi- 
lants {sadar  "trees”) 

(5)  the  development  of  aji  inchoative-intransitivising 
prefix  ai-  {Jdkkar  “remind”,  aifdkkar  “remember”) 

(6)  verbal  reduplication  (Dmma  “gather”,  Idmiam 
“gather  a lot”) 

(7)  final  stress  in  -i  "my”,  f^dl  elatives,  and  sin- 
gulativc  -d  {beti  '*my  house”,  t^bar  “bigger”,  ganamd 
" 1 sheep”) 

(8)  front  and  back  vowel  harmony  {bisil  “he  takes”, 
bugul  “he  says”) 

(9)  syllable  and  word-final  position  de  voicing  {ta^ 
"you  m.s,  come”,  mak^at  "place  where  one  stays”) 

(JO)  many  loanwords  (including  idioms)  from  non- 
Semidc  African  languages,  such  as  Kanuri,  Hausa  (mr 
aikaldm  “topic”,  lit.  "head  of  the  talk”,  ‘^*^|ntS¥iPjso 
afterwards”  < Kanuri  dugo  “first,  before”)  “ 

Two  major  groups  of  Shuwa  dialects  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, Eastern  (E)  and  Western  (W)*  The  major 
E isoglosses  are: 

(1)  OA  a > s {E  sbr  “bull”,  W /^) 

(2)  1.  plural  imperfect  subject  su01x  b -u  (E  nitnlu 
"we  go”,  W nimli) 

(S)  active  participle  with  object  suffix  -in  (E  kdtbinha 
“has  written  it,  f”,  W kdtibha] 
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(4)  imperfect  pre  formative  vowel  is  i (E  *‘she 
comes”  j 

(3)  ^me  Hfexical  items  (E  with  W with  x\  e.g,, 
hadda  **he  put”) 

Bihitt^^raphji:  A.S.  Kaye,  Cksdian  and  Sudanese 
Araifie  in  the  i^ht  of  comparatij^e  Arahic  dmlecinli^:^  The 
Hargne  1976;  idem,  A dkiwnary  of  ^h/jgeruin  Arahie 
(Arabic- English /English- Arabic),  Malibu  1 982-6; 
idem,  A tribute  to  pAiloi^gieai  linguistks:  jVtgerkin  Arahkf 
in  XXV  (1993),  178-203;  J.  Owem,  s4  gramjnar 
of  Pfigeruin  Arabic^  Wiesbaden  1 993;  idem  (ed,),  Arabs 
and  Arabic  in  the  Chad  r^on^  SUGIA,  14,  spe- 
cial vol.  1993.  (A.S.  KAYt) 

SHUYUTYYA  (a,).  Communism. 

1.  In  I he  Arab  world. 

1 . Tertninohgy 

This  substantive  and  the  noun-adjective 
were  established  after  the  First  World  War  to  denote 
the  ideological  po.si  doits  and  poll  deal  organisadons 
assoc-iaied  with  the  Third  Intemiational,  described 
“communist*^,  as  disdnet  from  the  ^^socialist”  Second 
Intcmadonal  and  the  positions  and  organisations  as- 
sociated with  it*  References  to  socialism  {IditiTdkiyyd}^ 
as  a theoretical  basis,  remain  in  current  usage,  although 
it  tends  to  be  quaUfied  by  *^sciendfic^\ 

While  ishtifakiyya  has  prevailed  over  the  borrowed 
form  Su^alism  to  denote  socialism  since  the  1870s, 
terminology  relating  to  “communUt''  tendencies  of 
thought  and  action  was  fluctuaiing  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1920s.  Derivations  from  the  borrowed 
form  Kumun/Kumun  came  into  existence  after  the  Paris 
Commune,  but  in  1883  Muhammad  *Abduh 
opted  for  the  following  definition  of  “naturalist”  mate- 
rialist trends  in  his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Risdla  of 
D[amal  al-Drn  al-AfghanL  entitled  ai~Radd  *alil  <i/- 
dahrpyin:  afSu^Ust  ^^al-l4^timdHyyun”  u>a  l-Mhliist  “a/- 
^AdcmviyUn"  ma  'i-KumSnisi  In  1908, 

Djirdif  Z ay  dan  [17,  v.]  repeated  thLs  distinction,  but  in 
the  same  year  Jihiblr  Shumayyil  preferred,  while 

noting  the  equivalence  with  the  global  term 

Ishtirdk^ya  to  denote  European  socialism  in  all  its  di- 
verse fomns;  and  it  is  this  term  which  predominates 
in  the  more  authoritative  works  of  Salama  Musa  (1913) 
[7.1;.]  and  Mustafa  al-Man.surt  (1915).  After  the  adop- 
tion in  1918-19  of  the  distinctive  qualificative  “com- 
munist” (change  in  the  name  of  the  Bolshevih  party, 
then  foundation  of  the  Third  International),  two  pairs 
of  terms  arc  in  competitions  Ibdbiyya/ Ihdht^  used  espe- 
cially, on  account  of  its  multiplicity  of  senses,  by  pol- 
emicists, although  not  exclusively  so,  since  U denotes 
the  common ( collective  appropriation  of  property, 
and  in  Palestine  an  early  Arabic  tract  on  the  eve  of 
I May  1921  i$  signed  al-fiizb  ai-Ih&hi  Jt  Fihstvv,  the 
pairing  Shuyfi^hya/ ^uyu*l,  derived  from  a root  which 
expresses  the  same  idea,  and  all  the  more  so  in  that 
the  Mu^a^  pattern  is  applied  to  a stili-practised 

form  of  indivision,  was  to  gain  ascendancy.  Since 
1921,  Tunisian  communists  have  xiscd  these  terms  to 
describe  themselves. 

2.  The  inler-a^r  period:  foundation  of  the  frst  communist 
parties 

In  the  immediate  post-war  period,  the  Russian 
Revolution  was  viewed  with  partictdar  interest  in  the 
Arab  Orient,  since  it  appeared  to  accord  with  the 
nationalist  aspirations  which  motivated  the  revolutions 
of  1919  in  Egypt,  of  1920  in  *Ira|t,  with  movements 
of  opposition  to  mandatory  di\ti5ion  in  the  Levant  and 
in  Palestine,  and  with  the  still  embryonic,  proio-naiion- 
alisl,  constitutional  reformist  movements  of  Tunisia 
and  Algeria.  The  denmiciation,  after  November  1917, 
of  secret  agreements  for  the  sharing  of  the  Arab 


provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (Sykes-Picot-Sazo- 
nov),  entailing  rcmunciatioii  of  the  Russian  claim,  the 
echo  of  the  Congress  of  Baku  (September  1920),  call- 
ing the  Muslim  peoples  to  ij^diad  and,  for  the  Pan- 
fslamists  at  least,  support  for  Kenialist  Turkey — all 
these  contributed  to  this  “anti-imperialist*"  alliance. 

The  link  with  social  aspirations  was  not  absent,  but 
it  was  interpreted  according  to  different  scales  of  pri- 
orities. The  objerctive:  of  the  Bolsheviks  was  to  estab- 
lish a society  based  on  the  collective  appropriation  of 
social  goods.  A faiwd  of  the  mufti  of  Egypt,  in  re- 
sponse to  a question  in  The  Times^  having  declared 
this  contrary  to  religion,  ol-ManAtj  the  periodical  of 
Muhammad  Ra^rd  Rida  [7.1^.]  (August  1919),  taking 
up  an  idea  of  'Abd  al-Rahm^n  al-Kawakibi"  {Jkbd^i^ 
al-isiibddd,  !902  [7.0*])  asserted  that  there  was,  neither 
in  the  ideas  nor  in  the  actions  of  Bolshevism,  any 
contradiction  with  the  principles  of  Islam.  But  this 
was  a marginal  opinion.  Nationalist  leaders  were  more 
aware  of  the  dialectics  of  power;  the  weight  of  pop- 
ular demonstrations  and  strikes  consofidaled  the  na- 
tional cause,  but  needed  to  be  kept  under  control. 

On  the  other  hand*  intellectuals,  versed  in  socialism 
and  its  various  forms,  as  well  as  trade  unionist  or 
pre-trade  unionist  workers,  were  more  aware  tjf  the 
dialectics  of  society;  to  give  an  anti-capitalist  class  con- 
tent to  anti-imperialist  national  conflicts,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  workers, 
on  the  model  nf  the  Soviet  “dicLatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat”. 

Between  1920  and  192.3,  the  first  panics  inspired 
by  the  Communist  International  made  their  appear- 
ance, although  the  modes  of  formation  were  diverse. 

In  two  cases,  it  was  a matter  of  the  evolution  of  Eu- 
ropean socialtst  formations  which  attracted  few  if  any 
adherents  in  the  countries  concerned,  In  North  Africa, 
under  French  domination,  the  decision  was  the  result 
of  the  majority  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Tours 
(December  1920)  of  the  Socialist  Party  (S.F.I.O.,  Section 
Fran^aist  de  TlntemoHonate  Owriert)  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions of  membership  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, and  thereby  to  become  the  Communist  Party 
(S.F.LG.,  Section  Fran^aise  de  Vlntemadmak  Communist^}. 

The  federation  of  Tunisia  and  those  of  Algeria  be- 
longed to  this  majority.  In  Palestine,  now  under  British 
mandate,  the  socialist  movement  in  the  pre-w^ar  period 
was  concerned  only  with  Zionist  immigration:  a slow 
crystallisation  of  the  extreme  left  of  the  Palestinian 
branch  of  Fo^aki  Tsion  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Mijleget  Pd^atim  Sotsiatistim  (October  1919)  which  in 
April  1921  declared  itself  a communist  party  (P.C.P,). 

Its  membership  of  the  International,  conditional  upon 
the  abandonment  of  any  reference  to  proletarian 
Zionism  and  the  obligation  to  become  a party  of  the 
Arab  masses,  was  tinalised  in  March  1924.  In  two 
other  cases,  emergence  was  more  complex.  In  Egypt, 

Coptic  and  Sunni  intellectuab,  followers  of  balama 
Musa  in  Cairo,  small  socialist  groups  of  foreign  or 
Ottoman  origin  based  iri  Alexandria  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a naturalised  Egyptian,  Joseph  Rosenthal, 
and  in  particular,  a syndicalist  revolutionary  compo- 
nent constituting  a Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  If-COm 
(C.G.T.,  February  1921),  founded  al-Hizb  at-Idkikdki 
ai-Misri  in  August  1921.  The  majority  decision  to  Join 
the  International  was  taken  in  July  1922,  this  lead- 
ing to  the  secession  of  the  Salama  MQsS  group*  The 
party  was  admitted  to  membership  in  January  1923, 
having  undertaken  an  obligation  to  convoke  a con- 
gress which  formalised  the  acceptance  of  the  2 1 con- 
ditions, purged  the  party  and  changed  its  name.  In 
Lebanon,  under  French  mandate,  the  process  was 
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more  gradual:  Fu^ad  SJ^imalT,  a communbt  trade 
unionist  expelled  from  Egypt  in  August  1923  for  dis- 
seminating BoUhcvilt  propaganda,  made  contact  with 
Yusuf  Ibrahfm  Yazbek  and  the  populist  intellectuals 
who,  since  the  end  of  1922,  had,  in  writing,  roman- 
dcally  claimed  association  with  the  Communist  Inter- 
national; priority  was  given  to  the  creation  of  a trade 
union  base.  The  vdsit  of  an  envoy  from  the  Communist 
Party  of  Palestine  in  October  1924  accelerated  the 
formation  of  a party,  knov^n  as  the  Lebanese  People’s 
Party  (P^P.L*),  the  legal  frame  for  a communist  cell 
in  liaison  with  the  Entemational.  The  celebrations  of 
May  Day  1925  revealed  the  existence  of  an  Armenian 
group  (Spanakus)  which  was  rapidly  absorbed  into 
the  L.P.P.,  henceforward  organised  in  accordance  with 
communist  structures.  It  was  independent  of  the  French 
Communist  Patty. 

The  minimal  base  of  consensus  with  the  conditions 
of  membership  of  the  Internadonal  was  a matter  of 
the  link  between  class  struggle  and  nadonal  struggle, 
the  common  denominator  being  opposition,  to  capi- 
talism in  its  imperialist  phase,  experienced  in  the  form 
of  colonialism.  Bui  this  was  pan  of  the  concepdon 
of  a worldwide  proletarian  revoludon,  ol  which  the 
Internadonal,  dominated  by  the  Party  State  of  the 
Soviet  mother  country  of  the  worldwide  proletariat, 
determined  the  strategy  and  the  tacrics,  these  deci- 
sions being  obligatory  for  aflfiliaicd  pardes.  Leading 
members  were  trained  at  the  Univci^ity  of  Toilers  of 
the  East  in  the  "*Marxist-Leninist’^\  in  fact  “Stalinist”, 
ideological  activism  [see  MARK(i)stYYAj.  For  the  next 
ten  years,  it  was  not  so  much  the  requirement  for 
an  organic  link  between  Party  and  trade  union  which 
caused  problems  but  rather  it  was  the  attitude  towards 
the  nadonal  bourgeoisie.  The  contribution  of  local 
communist  parties  to  the  dynamism  of  die  trade  union 
movement  can  be  traced  from  this  period  [see  mikaba]. 
However,  after  Egypt’s  accession  to  formal  independ- 
ence, the  Wafd,  given  power  by  the  electorate  in 

1924,  suppressed  strikes  by  the  workers  and  dissolved 
the  Communist  Party  and  die  C.G.T.  which  was  asso^ 
ciated  with  it.  Arrescs  and  a succession  of  trials  forced 
tile  surviving  militants  into  hiding,  in  a process  of  dis- 
fjcrsion  tantamount  to  the  annihilation  of  the  part^c 

In  Algeria,  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  eighth 
condition  of  membership,  requiring  support  for  the 
acdons  of  every'  movement  of  colonial  emancipation, 
was  regarded  with  reservations  by  communist  feder- 
ations affiliated  to  the  French  Communist  Party,  at 
least  until  their  combination  in  a single  “region”  in 

1925,  Calls  from  the  Communist  Internadonal  de- 

manding the  independence  of  Algeria  (and  of  Tunisia) 
met  no  response  in  a movement  which  was  sdll  proto- 
nationalist,  other  than  acquiescence  in  communal 
actions  aimed  at  reform.  Activity  (1924-6)  against  the 
war  of  the  Rif  was  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 

generalising  the  revolution  in  the  Maghribi"  environ- 
ment. The  constitudon  of  the  North  African  Star 
(Paris,  1926)  was  supposed  to  fdJ  this  gap:  the  indc- 
jjendence  of  the  three  countries  of  the  Maghrib  fea- 
tured in  its  programme..  But,  undi  its  proscription  in 
1929,  it  was  aedve  only  in  immigrant  circles  in  France. 

In  the  Near  East,  the  national  movement  was  a 
reality,  although  in  the  Levant  it  was  Syrian  rather 
tlian  Lebanese,  excluding  the  Jewish  nadonal  nucleus 
in  Palestine.  The  Syrian  revoludon  (1925-7),  begin- 
ning in  the  I^abal  al-Durux,  while  supported  by  the 
PP.L./P.C.L,  and  ihe  PC.P.,  was  relatively  wide- 
spread only  within  the  confines  of  Lebanon.  From 
December  1925  onward,  the  P.P.L.  was  disbanded, 
and  its  leaders  interned  until  1928..  Extended  to  cover 


the  whole  of  the  Levant,  it  henceforward  dubbed  itself 
the  Eyrian  Communist  Parly,  under  the  leadership 
(1933)  of  KJialid  Bakdash.  But  its  programme,  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  the  “class  vs.  class”  policy  adopted 
in  1928  by  the  sixth  Congress  of  the  International, 
contributed,  here  as  clsew'herc,  to  its  isolation  from 
the  national  movement. 

Directives  on  “arabisadon”  [.see  ta'rIb]  chiefly  con- 
cerned Palestine,  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  being  confined 
to  the  objeedve  of  a gradual  homogenisation,  to  be 
maintained  at  the  level  of  leadership  when  the  two 
fedcradons  should  accede,  In  1936,  to  the  status  of 
autonomous  Communist  parties  independent  of  the 
RC.F.  Reatisadon  of  this  requirement  was  rendered 
more  problematical  by  the  irresoludon  which  charac- 
terised the  inlerpretadon  of  the  events  of  August  1929 
in  Jerusalem:  revolutionary  movement  or  pogrom?  A 
central  committee  with  an  Arab  majority'  was  consti- 
tuted on  the  instruedona  of  the  Inteniadonal  at  the 
end  of  1930.  The  detention  of  these  leaders  in  1931 
contributed  to  changing  the  image  of  the  P.C.P.  in 
Arab  circles,  but  Jewish  militants,  while  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  Palestinian  national  movement, 
remained  unconvinced  in  regard  to  the  forms  taken 
by  the  latter^ 

The  return  to  a frondst  line  of  acdon,  undertaken 
at  the  seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  Intcr- 
nadonaJ  Quiy-August  1935),  look  better  account  of 
the  diversity  ol’  local  conditions:  to  the  European  anti- 
fascist Front  corresponded  an  anti-colonialist  front,  the 
colonised  territories  of  the  Maghrib  pardcipadng  in 
both.  In  Syria,  this  approach  had  already  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  form  of  periodicals  aimed  at  revolu- 
tionary' intellectuals  {al-DuhSn  1934,  then  ahjhli^a^ 

1935-9).  The  coincidence  of  the  nadonal  struggles  with 
the  accession  to  power  in  France  of  Ovc  Popular  Front, 
which  in  1936  favoured  the  conclusion  of  agreements 
envisaging,  after  a period  of  transition,  a form  of  Inde- 
pendence for  Syria  and  Lebanon,  contributed  to  the 
success  of  tlic  Communist  Party,  now  divided  (theo- 
retically) into  two  national  branches.  The  same  applied 
in  the  Maghrib,  despite  the  ambiguity  of  the  co-cxis- 
tence  of  the  two  types  of  front.  The  demands  of  the 
Muslim  Congress  of  Algeria  (June  1936),  co-signed 
by  the  communists,  were  of  democratic  and  assimi- 
Ladonist  direction.  The  North  African  Star,  reconsti- 
tuted in  1933  on  a nationalist  base,  renamed  tltc 
Algerian  People *s  Party'  after  its  dissolution  (1937), 
soon  dissociated  itself  from  this  compromise.  The  di- 
vergence witli  the  P.C.A.  was  not  so  much  over  the 
objective  of  independence  as  over  questions  of  tim- 
ing and  priorities.  In  Palestine,  the  great  strike  of 
1936  and  the  Arab  nationalist  movement  of  the  ensu- 
ing years,  led  to  secession  on  the  part  of  the  ^Jewish 
sec 6 on”.  Here  too,  the  P.C.P.  participated  locally  in 
guerrilla  actions,  and  gained  influence  in  intellcctuaJ 
circles. 

A new  Communist  Party  appeared  in  'Irak,  It  crys- 
tallised around  groups  and  circles,  in  contact  but  with- 
out organic  links  (1929-34),  active  in  a frondst  cadre, 
within  the  Watam  Party',  then  the  al-Ahalf  movement, 
as  well  as  in  the  syndicates,  ft  supported  the  eoup  |p  qqitI 
of  Bakr  Stdkl  (October  1936),  which  pushed 
Trak  into  the  fore  of  popular  anii-coloniafism.  Two 
ministers  belonged  to  the  frondst  organisadon  of  the 
Left  w'hich  was  created  at  his  instigation.  But  long 
before  the  counter-coup  of  August  1937,  the  polidcal 
and  trade  union  dynamism  of  this  left-wing  “front“ 
had  subjected  its  members  to  stem  repression. 

But  these  were  also  the  years  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  launched  from  Spanish  Morocco  {.July  1936), 
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with  the  active  support  of  the  "Fascist”  powers  (Ger- 
many, Italy,  Portugal).  The  Communist  International 
encouraged  thi I < formation  of  the  International  Bri- 
gades, in  support  of  the  ElepubJic  of  the  popular  front, 
^me  volunteers  drawn  from  Arab  communist  parties 
participated.  But  for  the  first  time,  there  was  the 
prospect  of  inciting  an  insutrectional  movement  in  the 
Francodst  rearguard  sector,  in  Morocco.  Klialid 
Bakda^,  on  a mission  for  this  purpose  caking  advan- 
tage of  the  Moroccan  contacts  of  a communist  Jewish 
merchant  of  Oranj  was  obliged  to  familiarise  himself 
with  Majj^ribf  "specifications”. 

On  the  eve  of  the:  Second  World  Warj  repression 
by  the  colonial  aulhoriries,  direct  or  indirect,  was 
applied  both  to  radical  nationalists  and  communists, 
the  latter  suffering  to  an  even  greater r exttrnl  follow- 
ing the  signing  of  the  German-Soviet  non-aggrcssion 
pact  (August  1939). 

3.  Fnm  the  ^xpaiision  qf  i940s  "CVi/i/ 

period 

Besides  criticising  the  hopes  reposed  in  the  victory 
of  the  AxLs  Powders  by  the  majority^  of  the  nadonal- 
ist  leaders,  the  Arab  communist  parties,  until  the 
German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  (June  1941),  de- 
clared themselves  neutral  in  a war  hitherto  derined 
as  inter-imperialiHt.  Being  pro-independence,  the  'Irakt 
coup  instigated  by  Raiihfd  'Ali  al-Kaylani  (April-May 
1941)  recognised  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  was  sup- 

ported. From  the  summer  of  1941  (Near  East)  and 
the  autumn  of  1942  (Maghrib),  the  region  passed  un- 
der Allied  control.  Communist  parties  now  declared 
in  favour  of  parlicipalion  in  the  war  effort,  victory  of 
the  democratic  camp  being  presented  as  the  guaran- 
tee of  a concerted  emancipadon  of  the  Arab  peoples; 
this  expectation  was  corroborated  by  the  war  aims 
announced  at  this  dme  by  the  Allies,  and  by  the  rel- 
ative freedom  of  action  already  conceded  to  the  labour  i 
and  trade  union  movement,  as  to  the  nadonal  move-  i 
ment.  The  limitations  were  illustrated  by  the  Franco- 
Levandne  crisis  of  November-Dccember  1943,  when 
the  newly-elected  parliaments  in  Lebanon  and  Syria 
decided  to  suppress  all  references  to  the  French  man- 
date, with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  political 
constituents.  However,  under  pressure  from  the  Allies, 
a compromise  favtiurable  to  the  nadonal  nuivcmenl 
was  implemented.  The  credibility'  of  the  Communist 
Parties  "of  Syria  and  of  Lebanon”  (separated  into  tw'o 
national  parties  in  January  1944)  was  thereby  en- 
hanced. Elsewhere,  manifestos  or  programmes  revealed 
the  claims  that  were  supposed  to  be  satisfied  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war.  A new  Communist  Party  was 
constituted  in  Morocco  (1943),  composed  of  pre-war 
study  groups  and  trade  unionists.  The  question  of 
membership  of  the  Imemational,  dissolved  the  same 
year,  did  not  arise.  A hetero^neou.s  party,  it  co-ordi- 
nated iLs  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  followed 
by  the  Parties  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  with  the  P.C.F., 
which  participated  in  General  dc  Gaulle *s  provisional 
government  in  Algiers,  seeing  liberation  of  the  French 
mainland  as  the  overriding  priority. 

But  with  the  end  of  the  war,  determination  to 
maintain  imperial  control,  even  with  the  concession 
of  certain  reforms,  dashed  these  hopes.  In  the  case 
of  France,  this  was  shown,  in  May-Junc  1945,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Algerian  region 
of  Constantine,  the  significance  of  which  escaped  the 
P.C.A.,  and  then  the  bombardment  of  Damascus  [sec 
AL-^AM.  2 (b)],  the  paradoxical  effect  of  which  was 
to  be  international  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Syria  and  of  Lebanon.  In  the  case  of  Britain,  this 
was  shown  by  pres.sure  for  the  re-negotiation  of  treaties 


Iimidng  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  and  ^Irab,  and  by 
the  delays  applied  to  the  emancipadon  of  her  other 
possessions  in  the  Near  East,  To  this  may  be  added 
the  conditions  in  which  the  question  of  Palestine  was 
to  be  resolved. 

In  Palestine,  the  Arab  communists,  bolstered  by  the 
recruitment  of  intellectuals  and  of  workers,  had  in 
1943  constituted  their  own  organisation  mfluennal 
amongst  trade  unionists  {^Usbat  al-Taharmr  ai-lVatam). 

In  common  with  the  Je wish-dominated  P.C.P.,  and 
not  without  debate,  they  accepted,  in  opposition  to 
other  elements  of  the  Palestinian  national  movement 
and  to  the  Arab  ljc:ague,  the  principle  of  the  solution 
of  Partition,  agreed  by  the  United  Nations  in  Novem- 
ber 1947.  But  what  remained  of  the  territory  devolved 
to  Arab  Palestine  w^as  annexed  by  Jordan  and  by 
Egypt  in  the  aftermath  of  the  disastrous  war  launched 
\ by  the  Arab  League  in  1948.  The  majority  of  com- 
munists henceforward  belonged  to  the  Communist 
Party'  of  Israel,  while  the  minority  who  remained  in 
Cisjordan  contributed  to  the  creation  (1951)  of  the 
Jordanian  Communist  Party, 

In  *Irak,  the  Communist  Party  consolidated  its  or- 
ganisation and  its  links  with  the  national  movement. 

The  strikes  and  nationalist  demonstrations  of  May 
1946,  then  of  194H,  dirt-cted  against  the  Britiish  mil- 
itary presence  and  the  conclusion  of  a new  treaty, 
provoked  a campaign  of  repression  in  the  course  of 
which  the  militants  were  treated  with  particular  sever- 
ity: three  leading  figures,  including  the  secretary-gen- 
eral, w'cre  hangi:d  in  1949,  Bui  martial  law,  in  force 
until  1954,  could  not  prevent  the  periodic  recurrence 
of  demonstrations  and  strikes. 

In  Egypt,  Marxist  groups  professing  communism 
were  re-established  from  1942  onwards.  But  this  was 
a result  of  the  dispersion,  the  rivalry,  most  of  all  for 
the  initiative  and  the  control  oF  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. The  principal  poles  were  the  HAMETHO  (a/- 
^araka  li  ^t-T^aTrur  al-Wa^am)  of  Henri 

Curiel  and  the  group  called  ai-F^u^r  Their 

unanimity  of  action,  together  with  the  Left  of  the 
Wafd,  in  the  context  of  the  National  and  Student 
Committee  (Fcbruaiy  1946)  involved  opposition  to  the 
re-negotiation  of  treaties  with  Britain.  From  the  sum- 
mer of  1946,  repression  was  renewed.  4'he  state  of 
emei^ency  imposed  by  the  Palestine  war  (1948-9) 
shackled  a movement  which,  though  still  in  existence, 
showed  few  signs  of  united  purpose,  with  the  single 
exception  of  projects  ctmeerning  the  trade  untejns.  But 
the  Free  Officers,  in  power  since  July  1952,  prohib- 
ited the  holding  of  a congress  which  was  supposed 
to  address  this  issue. 

Principally  through  the  influence  of  students  edu- 
cated in  Cairo  and  in  Beirut,  new  workc:rs''  groups 
or  parties  appeared  in  the  Near  Elast.  Setting  aside 
the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia  ( National  Reform  From, 

1953,  becoming  the:  National  liberation  Front  in  1958, 
then  the  Communist  Parry  in  1975),  this  involved  the 
British  colonial  region:  Bahrayn  {^abkat  al-Tahrir  st- 
Wainm^  1955),  Aden  (ai-litibdd  ai-DlmuArati, 

1961),  as  well  as  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan,  Here  there 
was  a direct  filiation  with  the  Egyptian  HAMETHO,  |f_Qom 
the  title  of  which  was  borrowed  at  first  (1946),  with 
the  qualification  of  "Sudanese”;  it  was  from  llte  out- 
set in  liaison  with  the  nascent  trade  union  move- 
ment, and  was  later  to  find  support  among  the;  cotton 
farmers  of  the  ^ja^£^la;  soon  dubbed  the  Communist 
Party',  its  frontist  orientations  favO'Ured  efiective  inde- 
pendence (achieved  in  1956)  over  the  union  of  Sudan 
and  Egypt  which  had  once  been  envisaged.  At  a later 
stage,  simultaneously  with  the  reconstitution  of  the 
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Egyptian  Commuiiist  Party  (1975),  aji  lUifyad  ai-^db 
appeared  in  Kuwait 

4.  Th  test  of  praetieal  applicatim 

The  trajectory  of  these  parties  since  the  1950s  was 
influenced  as  much  by  common  traits  as  by  differ- 
ences caused  by  the  variability  of  national  conditions* 
themselves  related  to  the  variability  of  regional  and 
international  contexts. 

Following  tlie  dissolutioin  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national ^ there  was  no  longer  a centre  for  international 
co-ordination.  The  Information  Bureau  {Kominform], 
created  in  1947  in  response  to  the  Truman  Doctrine* 
was  concerned*  until  its  abolition  in  1956*  with  the 
European  communist  parties.  In  the  context  of  llie 
Cold  War*  it  nevertheless  had  an  indirect  influence 
outside  Europe*  in  that  Jt  substituted  for  die  theory 
of  world  revolution  that  of  the  campaign  for  peace, 
inseparable  from  the  right  of  peoples  to  claim  self- 
determination,  to  demand  the  removal  of  military 
bases  installed  in  tlieir  territory  and  to  denounce  the 
military  pacts  binding  their  governments.  While  the 
extension  of  the  ^*socialist  system”  in  the  world  enlarged 
the  field  of  reference,  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
remained  for  Arab  ‘'communist  and  labour  parties” 
the  arbiter  of  “orthodoxies”,  to  the  point  where  the 
Stalinist  “deviations”,  where  they  were  acknowledged, 
were  most  often  explained  by  the  need  to  guard 
against  die  “intrigues”  of  the  “imperialist  camp”.  U 
was  by  this  logic  that  in  the  “post-Sialinist”  period 
the  interventions  in  Hungary  (1956),  then  in  C^echo- 
slovakia  (1968)  and  in  Afghanistan  (1979)  were  to  be 
supported  and  presented  as  a counter-balance  to  the 
interventions*  rife  at  that  time,  of  the  other  “camp” 
in  the  three  "developing”  continents..  Finally*  accord- 
ing to  a tradition  establslied  from  1921  onwards*  it 
was  established  that  the  diplomatic  relations  of  die 
Soviet  State,  even  when  maintained  with  repressive 
Arab  states*  did  not  compromise  the  “proletarian  inter- 
nationalism” of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  though 
it  was  a “Party-State”,  Among  the  conferences  unk- 
ing elements  of  the  “international  labour  movement” 
from  1957  onwards,  that  of  1960  had  some  signifi- 
cance for  the  region;  it  defined  the  “State  of  national 
democracy”  as  a form  of  progress  towards  socialism 
applicable  to  some  of  those  countries  which  professed 
non-alignment  and  opted  for  a programme  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  controlled  by  the  pub- 
lic sector. 

Arab  communist  parties  definitely  participated  in 
national  struggles  for  liberation,  sometimes  armed 
(Algeria,  South  Arabian  Federation),  in  movements  of 
democratic  opposidon,  sometimes  in  the  Form  of  civil 
war  (Lebanon),  paved  the  way  for  coups  d^ctat  on 
the  part  of  Free  Officers  claiming  to  represent  nadonal 
populism*  while  appealing  to  the  idcolog>^  of  Arab 
unity,  or  supported  them  once  established.  But*  with 
the  exception  of  ''Irak  (1958)  and  Sudan  (1969),  the 
alliance  fronts  were  de  Jmto.  Trade  union  affiliadons 
to  the  C.LS.L.  permitted  pro- western  regimes  of  the 
Near  East,  as  well  as  nadonalist  movements  and 
regimes*  to  control  the  type  of  organisarion  of  the 
masses  which,  being  pluralist*  constituted  the  princi- 
pal power-base  of  communist  parties.  In  certain  cases 
of  frontist  experience  (Sudan,  1969-71;  Trak,  1958-63 
and  1968-78),  inidal  rivalty  in  the  context  of  various 
forms  of  mass-organisadon  was  followed  by  a seizure  | 
of  political  control  by  the  dominant  national  party*  i 
corresponding  to  a renewal  of  repression,  latent  or  ^ 
violent*  of  the  communist  partners.  In  fact*  phases  of 
legality  or  semi-legality  were  to  be  brief.  Only  the  ex-  I 
perience  of  bouih  Yemen  (1967-90)  avoided  this  pat-  i 


tern:  after  a period  of  co-operadon  (1970  onwards)* 
Arab  nadonalists  in  power,  communists  and  Ba^ deists, 
consdtuted  a unified  organisation  (1975),  preparatory 
to  the  creation  of  an  “avant-garde”  party  (Yemeni 
SociaJbt  Party,  1978),  defined  as  an  instrument  of 
“nadonal  democracy  with  a socialtst  perspeedve”. 

Internal  debates  mainly  concerned  quesdons  of  the 
definition  of  the  nature  of  regimes  and  the  charac- 
terisadon  of  the  strata  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  con- 
I trolled  the  dominant  parties,  and  thus  addressed  the 
tactics  of  alliance,  in  partnership  or  opposition.  Dbag- 
i reements  somedmes  led  to  schisms  and/ or  exclusions, 
according  to  a concepdon  of  “democratic  centralism” 

* asserted  by  old  and  new  communist  parties  and  jus- 
dfied  by  the  imperatives  of  self-prescrvadon  during 
phases  of  repression  and  secrecy.  These  schisms  were 
of  only  limited  significance,  except  in  Syria.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Kh.  Bakdi^*  an  Arab  prototype  of 
the  Stalinist  ruler  in  his  methods  and  his  personal 
cult*  the  P.G.S.*  declaring  the  primacy  of  Syrian  over 
I Lebanese  land*  considered  the  P.C.L.  a subsidiary 
force*  with  the  result  that  the  latter  decided  in  1968 
unilaterally  to  assert  its  independence.  The  following 
year,  in  the  context  of  the  IsraeLi-Aiab  conflict*  dis- 
agreements over  tactics  and  the  role  of  the  party 
emerged  within  the  P,C.S.  itself.  Despite  phases  of 
compromise,  the  result  of  this  was  the  existence  at 
the  Stan  of  the  19SQs  of  five  competing  org^nisafions, 
if  one  includes  the  fac  tion  of  Riyad  aJ-Turk,  the  lead- 
ers of  which  were  imprisoned  by  the  Ba*th.  Agreement 
on  a program  me  of  reunification*  initiated  in  1936, 
between  the  Four  other  elements*  was  put  into  e fleet 
the  following  year  by  only  three  of  them;  tiie  sup- 
porters of  Bakda^  dissociated  themselves. 

Responses  to  the  problem  of  relauons  with  nation- 
alist parties  in  power  were  different.  Integradon  was 
some  dines  envisaged,  as  a means  of  contributing  to- 
wards the  formulation  and  application  of  national 
charters.  The  Algerian  Communist  Party  merged  with 
the  F.LhN.  in  196+  and  was  subjected,  with  the  Left 
of  this  party*  to  repression  after  the  cotip  of 

Hawwarl  Bumadyan  (1965);  it  was  relaunched  in  1966 
under  the  dtle  of  P.A.G.S.  al 

and  In  the  1970s  its  militants  were  once  more  asso- 
ciated with  the  dynamisation  of  the  mass  movement* 
resulting  from  the  more  radical  evoludons  of  the  F.L.N. 
"I’he  same  development  took  place  in  Egypt,  in  1965; 
freed  from  detention  camps*  the  militants  of  the 
Communist  Party  (unified  in  1957)  merged  with  the 
Arab  Socialist  Union.  But  in  Sudan*  the  attempt  to 
impose  this  model  on  the  Communist  Party*  and  its 
counter-proposal  of  a democratic  front  based  on  par- 
ity, led  from  1970  onward  to  a split  which  was  fur- 
ther aggravated  when  the  C.P.  supported  the  coup 
by  Free  Officers  of  July  1971,  more  sympathetic  to 
its  views,  but  crushed  within  a few  days;  the  execu- 
tion of  its  secretary-general  and  other  leaders  forced 
it  to  go  underground.  In  Syria,  then  in  'Irak,  it  was 
the  form  of  a progressive  nationalist  front  under  the 
hegemony  of  the  dominant  Ba'th  parties  which  was 
adopted.  While  it  persisted  in  Syria,  it  remained  a 
formal  framework,  whereas  in  'Irak  it  was  shauered| 
when  Ba'thist  control  of  the  country  was  established;  ' 
the  repression  which  ensued*  remarkable  for  its  dura- 
tion as  well  as  the  bniiality  of  its  measures,  proved 
effective.  Other  types  of  front  involved  countries  classed 
as  pro-Wcstem.  In  Morocco*  the  Communist  Party, 
dissolved  by  judicial  decree  in  1968*  twice  changed 
its  dtle  (Party  of  Progress  and  Socialism  since  1974); 
it  shared,  after  1975*  in  the  consensus  over  the  annex- 
adon  of  the  formerly  Spanish  Sahara*  opposed,  pend- 
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ing  public  consultations^  by  the  United  Nations;  it  was 
induided  among  ihe  frond st  structures  of  the  legal 
democratic  opposition.  Other  forms  related  to  the 
conUnuadon  of  the  Israeft-Arab  conflict  of  1967*  In 
Lebanon,  a nationaJ  and  progressive  frontT  inspired 
by  the  Progressive  Socialist  Party  (P.S.P.)  and  the 
P.C.L.,  consdtuted  as  the  central  Political  Council  of 
the  Nadonal  Movement  at  the  height  of  the  civil  war,  . 
united  all  parties  and  organ isadons  opposed  to  the  I 
Chrisdan  Phalangists  and  favouring  alliance  with  the 
P,l..O.  In  the  Palestinian  territories  occupied  by  Israel 
since  1967,  the  communists  of  the  West  Bank,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Jordanian  C.P.  from  1970  onward, 
then  united  with  those  of  Gaza  to  form  the  P.C.P, 
(February  19112)  and  contributed,  in  partnership  with 
the  P.I..O.,  to  the  organisation  of  the  internal  polit- 
ical resistance  which  produced  the  fighting  to 

promote  the  preferred  solution,  that  of  a Palestinian 
state  alongside  that  of  Israci  But  in  both  cases,  this 
failed  to  be  translated  into  concrete  representatiori 
when  legisladve  elecdons  became  possible. 

Arab  unitary  ideology  has  caused  few^er  problems, 
other  than  to  prefer,  rather  than  the  organic  form 
typified  by  the  Syro- Egyptian  union  (I9.'i8-61),  federal 
models  which  would  preserve  the  dcmocraric  achieve-  \ 
ments  of  each  pardcipant.  Since  1967,  inter-Arab 
fronts,  of  varying  durability,  or  conferences,  have  ral- 
lied parties  and  organisadons,  in  power  or  not,  around 
common  Arab  causes.  Nasscritc,  Ba'thist,  and  “Arab 
nationalist”  tendencies  have  competed  all  the  more  with 
the  communists,  whether  during  phases  of  opposition 
or  of  alliance,  in  that  their  structures,  pyramidal  and 
centralised,  and  their  networks  of  mass-organisation 
are  modelled  on  those  of  the  Communist  Party, 
with  the  difference  that  the  first  two  of  the  above- 
mendoned  tendencies  constitute  most  often  the  party 
in  power.  The  same  applies  to  debate,  populist  in 
tone  but  borrowing  from  Marxist  dialectic,  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  much  of  its  vocabulary*  TrotskyitC 
elements  are  marginal,  the  Maoists  ephemeral.  “New 
left”  tendencies  are  represented  rather  by  “Arab  nation- 
alist” organisations,  open  to  united  action  on  specific 
objeedves  with  the  communist  parties. 

Compared  with  the  pre-war  period,  when  member- 
ship of  Arab  communist  parties  varied  between  a few 
hundred  and  a few  thousand,  recruitment  over  the 
last  few  decades  has  changed  the  posidon  radically. 
Although  figures  for  the  Gulf  Emirates  are  hard  to 
acquire,  elsewhere  the  total  ranges  from  several  thou- 
sand to  several  tens  of  thousands.  In  pre-war  condi- 
tions, with  the  excepdon  of  brief  texts,  such  as  the 
C&mmwiift  mamfkslo  of  Marx  and  Engels,  translated  in 
1933  by  Kh.  Bakda^,  lew  “classical”  texts  of  Marxism 
were  available  in  Arabic*  From  the  1940s  onward,  a 
sustained  effort  was  begun  in  Egypt,  giving  prece- 
dence to  the  works  of  Stalin;  this  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  l.ebanon  and  pursued  in  parallel  with 
transladons  carried  out  in  Moscow,  Tlie  press  was 
more  regular,  in  its  various  forms  of  periodicity;  in 
phases  of  illegality,  cultural  publicadons  or  the  exploi- 
taiion  of  more  favourable  condidons  in  neighbour- 
ing countries  permitted  the  disseminadon  of  journals, 
buUcdns  or  reviews.  Publishing  houses,  whether  depen- 
dent on  the  communist  parties  or  not,  produced  a 
growing  number  of  works  composed  by  Arab  Marxists: 
memoirs  of  political  or  trade  union  leaders,  but  also 
works  of  economy,  philosophy,  history.  It  was  around 
the  theme  of  “patrimony”  (turdi^)  that  quesdons  relat- 
ing to  religion  were  addrcs.scd*  While  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood  [sec  aj.-is^iwAn  al-muslimun]  was  the 
object  of  polemic,  the  Sudanese  Communist  Party 


used  references  to  the  values  of  the  past  to  encour- 
age, against  conservative  prejudices,  a militant  and 
progressive  Islam.  In  the  same  perspeedve,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  Iranian  Islamic  revolution,  forms  of 
dialogtie  have  been  explored  by  the  communist  par- 
ties of  the  Near  East  with  the  object  of  establishing 
eventual  convergences.  These  elTons  have  bom  little 
fruit.  Political  Islam,  consrituted  on  the  basis  of  human- 
itarian assoc iadonism,  encouraged  in  the  1980s  by 
states  as  diverse  as  Egypt,  Sudan,  Algeria,  Yemen  and 
even  Israel  (in  the  case  of  Gaza)  to  compensate  for 
suppressed  democratic  expectations,  has  become  an 
implacable  foe,  not  only  of  the  communists,  ostensibly 
diose  most  affected,  but  of  states  themselves. 

5.  The  irnphsion  af  the  s^ddiist  system  and  since:  revi- 
sions and  reekptiymmls 

During  the  second  half  of  die  1980s,  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  socialist  system,  in  pardcular  of  its  Soviet 
**centrc”,  were  to  demand  reassessments  of  former  the- 
oretical and  practical  frameworks.  In  all  parties  the 
debate  was  vigorous,  aJl  the  more  so  in  that  after  a 
period  of  relative  prosperity',  the  Arab  world  was  expe- 
riencing an  accumuladon  of  crises:  Egypt  had  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  confrontation  with  Israel;  a new 
conflict  had  erupted  between  'Irak  and  Iran;  the  abrupt 
decline  in  the  price  of  oil  neutralised  to  some  extent 
the  developmental  benefits  which  nationalisations  of 
this  asset  had  been  supposed  to  provide,  initiating  or 
exacerbating  cycles  of  debt;  and  the  crisis  of  democ- 
racy made  itself  felt  in  all  stales  professing  “national 
democracy”  as  an  ideal  or  pragmatic  solution.  The 
yemeni  Socialist  Party  was  itself  tom  by  fratricidal 
struggles  (January  1986).  Soviet  perestroika  and  “new 
political  thought”  were  approached  primarily  in  terms 
of  their  consequences  for  the  Arab  world.  The  equa- 
tion between  socialism  and  humanism  was  Interesting, 
but  disturbing  in  the  extent  to  which  the  connection 
with  the  “class”  perspective  seemed  to  be  abandoned, 
more  particularly  in  lemris  of  intemadonal  relations, 
rhe  end  of  the  Cold  War,  for  some,  presented  the 
possibilty  of  a resolution  of  the  Israeli- Arab  conflict. 

Othci^  were  especially  attenrivc  to  the  setbacks  of 
“real  socialism”  in  central  Europe,  to  the  internal 
problems  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  inability  of  the 
latter  to  establish  a diplomadc  soludon  of  the  'Irak- 
Kuwait  conflict  and  die  scale  of  the  resources  mobilised 
by  the  military'  coalition  in  1991,  prefigured  its  impki- 
sion  the  same  year.  The  new  context,  diat  of  a new 
world  order,  unipolar  and  liberal,  demanded  that 
considerarion  of  these  issues,  already  embarked  upon, 
should  be  made  more  systematical.  The  responses 
which  emerged  from  the  congresses  held  at  this  dme, 
the  products  of  opicn  and  contradictory  debates,  were 
to  be  diverse. 

In  South  Yemen,  the  ruling  P,S.Y.  had  begun  its 
own  perestTCikd  in  1988.  Unification  with  North  Yemen 
(1990)  was  thereby  facilitated,  in  the  context  of  progress 
tow'ards  a market  economy  and  a mu  Id-party  system, 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  single  parties.  The  second 
poll  deal  force  in  the  country  following  the  elections 
of  1993,  the  P.S.P.,  in  partnership  with  minor  par- 
ties, succeeded  in  enforcing  a democratic  and  decen-  „ p.nm 
tralised  conception  of  constitutional  reform  (FebTiaaiy 
1994)*  But  conflict  over  the  application  of  these  meas- 
ures, the  postponement  of  the  merging  of  the  armies 
of  the  two  former  states,  led  to  confrontations  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  civil  war.  In  this  context,  even 
recourse  to  a secession  by  the  South  could  not  save 
the  P.S.Y.  from  destruction* 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  “communist”  label  has 
been  retained,  the  aspiration  towards  a society  freed 
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from  Lhe  exploitation  of  man  by  man  maintaining, 
for  these  parties,  the  motivating  force  of  a realist” 
utopia.  j-TheQte^^  experience  of  “real  socialism”  and 
its  downfall's  a laboratory  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  strategy  atid  tactics.  These  parties  have, 
to  varying  degrees,  democratised  their  structures  and 
introduced  new  programmes  more  consistent  with 
national,  regional  and  intemadonaL  conditions.  The 
principal  objective  is  democracy,  the  target  is  ^*unin- 
hibited  liberalism”,  the  instrument  is  frontist  alliance. 
In  the  more  repressive  countries,  alliances  constituted 
in  former  times  have  been  enlarged:  within  'Irik  and 
in  conjunction  with  *lrIkT  Kurdistan  as  regards  the 
P,C.I.  and  the  P.C.K.I.  which  has  derived  from  it 
(1993);  and  in  the  Sudan,  in  the  context  of  a national 
democratic  alliance  which  embraces  the  southern  resis- 
lance,  as  regards  the  P.C.S, 

Others  have  changed  their  titles  and  orientations. 
The  decision  of  the  Palestinian  Communist  Party  to 
iranform  itself  into  a People ^s  Party  (P.P.P.)  was  rather 
premature  (October  199li);  it  defined  tlie  realisation 
of  a Palestinian  state,  the  objective  of  an  entire  peo- 
ple and  not  of  a class,  as  the  central  task.  In  Algeria, 
the  P.A.G.S.  became  in  January  1993  the 
Party  (of  “challenge”:  an  acronym  of  T’akaddum^ 
and  iXmukrdt^ya).  In  Tunisia,  a party  “of  the  Left”, 
al-Ta^^d^  replaced  the  P.C.T.  in  April  1993.  In 
these  two  countries,  minorities  dissociated  themselves 
from  these  op  tions,  described  by  the  m as  “soc  i al 
democratic”. 

A further  indication  of  these  redcplo>Tnents  and 
revisions,  the  significance  of  which  (in  1996)  remains 
to  be  determined:  the  a periodical  for  the 

exchange  of  views  among  Arab  communist  parties 
(1983-91),  then  sub-titied  Rnjkw  of  Af(tf:icisin-L£nmi^  m 
the  Amh  imrid^  has  appeared  since  J 994  under  the  sub- 
title Contribuiion  to  mid  implmitation  mtio~ 

TiaiiiTn^  It  is  currently  activated  by  an  autonomous 
team  of  Near  Eastern  Marxists,  some  of  them  mem- 
bers of  communist  parties,  others  not. 

BibiiogTsphj>:  M^S.  Agw^ani,  Comrrmnifm  in  the 
Amh  I^ondon  1969;  H.  Batatu,  The  old  soded 

ctssses  and  the  Tevaluhanmy  me^aement^  of  Princeton 
1978;  L.  Bokova,  Aux  origines  de  la  presse  eommuniste 
mabe  en  Tunine  {1921-1922)  {Ana^se  lexka^  ei  con- 
ceptu£lU\  diss.  Univ.  of  Paris  VIII,  1981,  unpubL; 
S.  Botman,  The  rise  of  E^gphan  Commmismj  1949- 
/970t  Syracuse,  NY  1988;  M.  aJ^Budayif,  Tatawwar 
al-^ummal^a  ai-'^mab^a  JI  Fita^tln.  Mu^ad- 
dama  wa-ma^iimu'^at  ivatha^ik,  1 9 19- 1 948, 

Jerusalem  1979;  W.  Chaaban,  L^apparidon  de  la  ter- 
minoh^  socialiste  dans  ks  textes  arabes  an  Uban  et  m 
Syrie,  187I-I939,  dm.  Univ,  of  Paris  I,  1987, 
unpubl.;  C.  Gollol  and  J -R.  Henry,  Le  mouoement 
natimai  alghien.  Textes  1912-1954,.  Paris  1978;  J.  Con- 
la  nd,  Un  proces  au  Leaant  pendant  h drdk  de  guerre,  in 
Origines  ei  bilan  de  la  Deuxime  Guerre  mondiak  {1939- 
1945),  Paris  1970;  idem,  le  Parti  cammuniste  libanais, 
cin^mmie  ans  apris,  in  Maghreb-Masltrek  (Paris),  btviii 
(April-June  1975);  idem,  Pegards  sur  Phistoire  i^ndkak 
et  aimUre  eti  F^pte,  in  R.  Gallissot  (edj,  Ahia/ement 
GuvrieTj,  communisme  et  natianalLsmes  dans  le  monde  arabe, 
Paris  1978;  idem,  Une  eemonde  gui  se  cherche:  la  vaie 
nathnak  dhnocrahque  au  Sud,  in  J,  Chelhod  (cd.), 
LArabie  du  Sud.  Histoire  et  ewilhatim,  Paris  1984,  ii; 
Idem  with  M.S.  Giizel  (eds.),  Etai  et  mouvemeni  ouutier 
au  Afeyen-Orient,  special  issue  of  Sou^al  (Paris),  viii 
(February  1988)  (published  by  GREMAMO  of  the 
U.R.A.  373  GNRS,  Univ.  of  Paris  VII);  M.  Dak- 
rub,  Q^udhur  al-sindydna  al-hamra''.  ffikdyat  nu^u''  al- 
hizh  at-.dtuyu^i  ed-lubnam,  J 924- 1 93 f Beirut  1984; 


A.  Greilsammcr,  Les  commjmistes  israelims,  Paris  1978; 

A.  Gresh,  Communistes  et  nationalistes  an  PToehe- Orient 
le  Cos  pakstinien  depuis  1943,  in  Le  moui^ement  eommu- 
niste  au  Aloyen- Orient,  special  issue  of  Communisme 
(Paris),  vi  (1984);  H.  ahKaxdagbh,  Tafatiwur  ai- 
haraka  al-dtiya^ijrya  bi-THms  (19 1 9- 1 943),  diss.  Univ. 
of  Tunis  I,  1988,  unpubL;  N.S.  aJ-KA^imj,  Alusdhuma 
ft  al-^araka  al-^ummdlijya  ft  Y-Yrai  hatta  ^drn 

1958,  Damasens  1991;  S.  Khavrl.  Alin  al- 

baraka  al-theatrijya  al-mu^dsira  fi  Y-Yr5^,  i,  Baghdad 
1974,  ii,  Beirut  1980;  W.Z.  Laqueur,  Communism 
and  nationalism  in  the  Middle  East,  London  1961; 

A.  Moghith,  Le  marxtsme  en  Egypte,  dUs.  Univ,  of 
Paris  X,  1992,  utipubL;  C.  Palazzoii,  Le  Maroc  poli- 
tique, de  Pindeptntknee  d 1973.  Textes,  Parb  1974; 

H.  Remaoun,  Moiwement  national  revohdionnmre  dans  le 
monde  arabe.  Analyses  et  posikons  du  mouoement  eommu- 
niste  international  {1955-1978),  dUs.  Paris  VII,  1982, 
unpubl.;  M.  Rodinson,  Alarxisme  et  monde  musuhnan, 

Paris  1972;  De  Lythagore  d Linine^  Des  actwismes 
ideoioj^ues,  Paris  1993;  S.  Schram  and  H.  Carrere 
d^Encausse,  le  marxisme  et  PAsie  1853-1964,  Parb 
1965;  M.  al-ShaiTf,  al-Shiyh^hya  wa  al-mas^ala  ah 
kawmiyya  ft  ftlaslln,  1919-1948,  Beirut  1981;  R.  al- 
Sa*rd,  Ta^tikh  al-haraka  al-ifitirdkiyya  ft  Misr,  1999- 
1925,  Beirut  1972;  idem,  al  Tasdr  al-MLyrt,  1925-1940, 

Cairo  1972;  idem,  al-munazzamdt  ai-yasdr^ya 

al-misjijya,.  1940-1950,  Cairo  1976;  idem,  Munazgamdt 
ahyasdr  ohrnisrf,  1959-1957,  Cairo  1983;  idem,  TrPrfkh 
ai-harahi  ai-i^uyu^tyya  al-misryya,.  1957-1965,  Cairo 
1986;  G.  Warburg,  Islam,  nationalism  and  communism 
in  a traditional  socky.  The  case  of  Sudan,  [jondon  1978; 

See  also  publications  of  the  parties  concerned:  col- 
lections of  texts;  memoirs  of  leading  figures,  con- 
gress and  conference  proceedings;  periodlicais, 
journals  and  bulletins.  (J.  Coulano) 

2.  Persia. 

The  introduction  of  communist  ideas  in  Persia  was 
influenced  by  two  events:  the  Constitutional  Revolution 
of  1906-1  I in  Persia  and  the  October  1917  Revolution 
in  Russia.  The  first  political  party  based  on  commu- 
nist ideas  was  the  Justice  Party  {Firba-yi  Addlat\  cre- 
ated in  1917  in  Baku  by  a group  of  Persian  workers. 

Tlie  Justice  Party  changed  to  the  Communist  Party 
of  Iran  {firka-yi  Fbmunist-i  Irdri)  in  its  first  Congress 
in  1920. 

Communist  activities  were  subdued  during  Rid5 
Shahb  consolidation  of  power  in  the  1920s,  The  Party 
held  its  Second  Congress  only  in  1927.  Having  moved 
closer  to  Moscow,  the  Congress  described  the  1921 
coup  as  a British  plot,  denouncing  Rid 5 ^Sh  [q.v.} 
as  their  appointee.  In  confronting  the  communists, 
however,  Rida  Shah  passed  a law  in  June  1931  ban- 
ning all  political  organisations  threatening  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy  or  advocating  collectivist  ideas  using 
tlie  Arabic  term  ishtrrdkijya  "socialism”. 

The  next  communist  phase  was  in  the  1930s- 1940s. 

Dr.  Takr  ArSnrb  Marxi.sL  group  and  the  Tudeh  (Tuda) 

Party  were  its  most  prominent  features.  The  strate- 
gics of  the  first  and  second  communist  phases  indi- 
cated some  differences.  The  latter  put  greater  emphasis 
on  the  spread  of  Marxist  and  communist  ideology  .r  pQpp 
among  the  intellectuals,  while  the  former  focused  on  ' 
workers.  Similarly,  party  activists  of  the  second  phase 
were  predominandy  Persian-speaking  intelligentsia  of 
Tehran  in  contrast  to  the  first  phase  dominated  by 
Persian  immigrants  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Opien  polit- 
ical activity  came  to  a halt  once  again  in  1937  with 
the  arrest  of  the  “fifty-three”,  including  Aranf.  They 
were  found  guilty  of  forming  a clandestine  kktirdkf 
organisation  outlaw^ed  by  the  1931  iaw% 
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World  War  11  and  Rida  abdication  in  1941 

helped  create  a more  open  political  atmosphere-  On 
their  release  in  September  1941^  a group  of  younger 
members  of  the  “fifty -three^’  launched  the  Tuda- 

yi  hdn  (“Party  of  the  Iranian  Masses'^j  which  became 
one  of  the  most  signiheanc  political  forces  in  Iran 
after  its  inceplion.  The  Parly  refrained  from  using 
“communist”  in  its  title  for  several  reasons^  one  of 
which  was  the  1931  law.  Another  reason  was  Soviet 
war-time  interests,  which  discouraged  the  Party open 
identification  with  communism-  Furthermore,  com- 
munism as  an  ideology  was  unknown  to  the  masses 
whost:  support  the  party  aimed  for*  In  its  manifesto, 
the  Tudeh  accordingly  stood  for  democracy^  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  imperialism  and  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  Party  produced  its  first  provisional  programme 
in  February'  1942.  Unlike  other  secular  movements^ 
the  Tudeh  adopted  a broad  programme  to  attract  a 
wider  spectrum  of  supporters  and  avoid  antagonising 
the  clergy'  It  rapidly  established  itself  as  the 

largest  political  party',  with  a structure,  policy,  and 
countrywide  organisation.  In  1943  it  succeeded  in 
having  nine:  of  its  fifteen  candidates  elected  CO  the 
fourteenth  Another  Tudeh  achievement  was 

organising  labour  groups  in  industrial  cities,  including 
Ab^an,  especially  among  its  oil  workers,  Isfahan, 
Ahwaj;  and  Rasht*  in  1944-3,  the  party  continued  to 
grow,  enabling  it  to  gather  crowds  estimated  as  large 
as  those  of  pro-constitution  rallies  in  1906.  With  these 
successes,  the  Tudeh  held  its  First  Party  Congress  in 
August  1944  to  approve  the  party  programme.  The 
growth  of  the  Parly  continued,  reaching  its  peak  in 
August  1946  when  three  of  its  member^  were  given 
ministerial  posts  in  the  Prime  Minister  Kawam  al- 
Saltana^s  cabinet.  The  Party's  successes,  at  least  in 
the  northern  regions,  was  at  least  in  part  due  to  the 
support  of  the  occupying  Red  Anny. 

The  Tudeh's  fortunes  began  to  change  from  the 
autumn  of  1946  onwards,  when  Kawam  al-Saltana^s 
government  limited  party  activities.  This  helped  party 
dissidents  to  force  changes,  including  a debate  on  the 
sensitive  issue  of  relations  with  the  Skjviet  Union,  One 
of  their  criticisms  was  over  the  party'^s  pro-Moscow' 
policy  (the  Tudeh  had  organised  a mass  meeting  in 
October  1 944  against  the  gewemment’s  refusal  to  grant 
an  oil  agreement  to  Moscow).  Internal  divisions,  how- 
(^ver,  led  to  the  moderate  faction,  including  Khalfl 
^AJikf  and  other  intellectuals,  to  leave  the  party  in 
1947,  Although  free  from  dissidents,  the  Tudeh  was 
soon  banned  under  the  1931  law  after  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  in  1948,  This  forced  the  party 
underground,  only  to  re-emerge  in  1951  at  the  height 
of  the  Prime  Minister  Mossadcq’s  campaign  for  oil 
nationalisation  [stre  Mci^Dni^J,  This  phase  also  came 
to  an  end  with  the  August  1953  coup  against 
Mossadeq^s  government  (the  Tudirh's  refusal  to  inter- 
vene has  since  been  blamed  as  a factor  helping  the 
success  of  the  coup). 

Between  1953  to  1958,  the  re-installed  Muhammad 
Rid^  Shfth  began  dismantling  the  Tudeh  by 

arresting  and  ejcecuting  party  members.  By  the  mid- 
19605,  the  Shah  completed  the  process  of  controlling 
the  political  arena  m such  an  extent  that  no  inde- 
pendent organisation  survived.  This,  along  with  the 
experiences  of  China,  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  Algeria, 
encouraged  the  emergence  of  underground  siatialist 
and  revolutionaiy  movements.  A distinct  feature  of 
these  movements  was  their  general  suppon  for  ai-med 
struggle.  Most  prominent  among  these  groups  were 
the  Mandst  Fid&’iyyln,  the  Islamic  Mujahidin,  the 


Kurdish  Democratic  Party  Paykar  (separated  from 
MudjahidTn  and  adopting  Maoist  views),  The  Workers' 
Road,  and  the  Kurdish  Komoleh  guerrillas.  These 
organisations,  rather  than  the  traditional  leftist  or  cen- 
trist opposition,  represented  the  anti-regime  opposi- 
tion in  the  1960s  and  1970s* 

The  most  cffecrivc  organisations  in  influencing  youth 
in  the  19705  and  in  breaking  the  back  of  the  state 
during  the  1977-8  revolutionary  process  were  the 
Marxist  Fida^iyyfn  or  the  Iranian  Peoples^  Guerrilla 
Freedom  Fighters,  and  the  Islamic  Mu^ahidFn  or  the 
Organisation  of  the  Iranian  Peoples'  Freedom  Fighters. 
The  latter  presented  a revolutionary'  interpretation  of 
Islam  sometimes  inaccurately  referred  to  as  “Islamic 
Marxism”.  'Fhe  year  1978-9  was  a watershed,  since 
for  the  first  time  after  the  I930fi  ihc  left,  including 
the  Tudeh  party,  could  organise  and  act  openly. 

Nonetheless,  the  era  of  revolutionaiy  solidarity  and 
political  openness,  or  perhaps  anarchy,  w'as  short  lived. 
The  first  test  came  in  March  1979  when  the  provi- 
sional govemmenl  called  a referendum  on  future  polit- 
ical systems,  limiting  the  choice  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  “Islamic  Republic”.  Having  declared  support 
for  the  clergy's  leadership,  the  Tudeh  participated  in 
the  referendum  in  favour  of  the  Islamic  Republic. 
TTie  Mujahidin  also  supjjorted  the  referendum,  but 
the  FidS^iyyfn  boycotic:d  it. 

Despite  the  support  from  it,  the  regime  targeted 
Tudeh  activists  in  1983,  putting  its  leaders  on  pub- 
lic trial,  where  they  confessed  to  the  party's  “betrayal” 
of  the  “Iranian  masses”.  The  other  major  revolution- 
ary force,  the  Mu^ahidTn,  went  into  open  confron- 
tation with  the  blamic  Republic  from  198!  onwards, 
in  collusion  with  the  then  president  Bani  §adr.  The 
regime  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  threat,  dri^'ing 
the  organisation  into  exile  in  Paris.  The  regime's  bru- 
tal confrontadon  and  the  Mu^ijlihidm's  decision  to 
move  its  headquarters  to  Tr^  in  the  midst  of  the 
Iran-'Irak  war  in  the  1980s  have  helped  discredit  the 
organisation. 

The  Marxist  FidaHyym  went  ihrough  a serious  inter- 
nal crisis  after  the  revolution,  leading  to  a split  in 
1981.  One  section,  known  as  the  Majority^  adopted 
similar  policies  to  the  Tudeh  and  joined  it.  The  other, 
known  as  the  Minority,  rejected  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  insisting  on  n acton alism  and  supporting 
coaiitions  within,  the  framework  of  bourgeois  pluralism. 

The  last  prominent  organisation  to  note  is  the 
Kurdish  Democratic  Party  led  by  Dr*  *Abd  al-Rahm^n 
KA.simlu.  With  its  socialist  orientadon  and  support  for 
Kurdish  nationalist  rights,  the  Party  remains  the  most 
important  polidcal  organisation  among  Iranian  Kurds. 
From  the  late  I9SChs,  the  government  began  discus- 
sions with  K^itnlu.  They  were  halted  in  1989  with 
Kasim lu's  assassination  in  Geneva  during  their  last 
round  of  negotiafions. 

The  l99Cte  thus  witnessed  a general  decline  in  the 
activities  of  the  communist,  socialist  or  Marxist  groups. 
The  absence  of  an  open  political  arena  and  the  dimin- 
isbed  contemporary  stale  of  inlcmalional  socialism, 
have  both  contributed  to  this  decline. 

Bibliography:  S.  Zabih,  The  Commmist 
in  /rflft,  Berkeley,  etc.  1966;  F.  Buell,  Cktrnmmirm  in 
fran^  W'ashington,  D.C.  1968;  E.  Abrahatnian,  Iran 
b^tuften  twa  rnioiuiiorts,  Princeton  1982,  281-375; 
Zabih,  The  Lejl  in  eonlmtporary  /mw,  Stanford  1986; 
‘Abd  Allah  Burhan,  Biraha^  Tehran  1368/1989,  13- 
25;  Hamfd  Shawkar.  Nigaki  az  datun  bi^nnbi^-i 
edp-i  Irdn^  Paris  1368/1969;  Burhan,  Siydiat  wa 
wmfljT-i  hizb-i  Tuda^  Tehran  1370/1991,  262-73; 
Kuwait  Bay  at,  Fii%Ujyat-hd-yi  Komanistt  dat  dawrayi 
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Rida  Shdhy  Tehran  1370/1991;  Diya’  al-Din  Ala- 
nnutr,  Fusull  az  tdri^-i  mubdrazat-i  siyisi  u>a  i^timd^t- 
> Iran,  Tehran  1370/1991,  277-80,  343-441;  Elr 
art.  Communism,  i-iii,  with  exhaustive  bibls. 

(ZiBA  Moshaver) 

3.  In  Turkey. 

Communism  has  been  a far  weaker  force  in  Turkey 
than  in  several  other  Muslim  countries.  This  may 
partly  be  explained  by  the  'I'urks’  attachment  to  Islam, 
but  more  particularly  by  their  hostility  to  Russia  {cspie- 
cially  during  the  Cold  War)  and  the  constant  infight- 
ing between  rival  leftist  groups.  Between  1918  and 
1920  no  less  than  three  parties  of  Marxist  orienta- 
tion were  set  up  in  the  nascent  Turkish  state,  llicse 
were  linked  to  an  underground  Communist  Party,  al- 
lied to  Moscow,  and  led  by  Dr.  ^fik  Hiisnii  [Degmer]. 
To  add  to  the  confusion,  an  official  Communist  Party 
was  set  up  on  the  initiative  of  Mustafa  Kemal  [AtaturkJ 
in  Octol^r  1 920,  in  which  several  of  the  leading 
members  of  his  government  were  enrolled.  However, 
all  these  groups  were  closed  down  in  1925,  following 
the  suppression  of  the  Kurdish  rebellion  led  by  ^yh 
Sait.  The  Communist  Party  continued  an  underground 
existence,  mainly  abroad,  under  De^mer’s  leadership, 
until  1946,  when  two  legal  socialist  parties  were  estab- 
lished, only  to  be  officially  dissolved  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Leadership  of  the  I’urkish  Communist  Party 
was  then  taken  over  by  Zcki  Ba^timar,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ismail  Bilen.  During  the  Cold  War,  the 
party  served  as  the  orthodox  voice  of  Soviet  com- 
munism: it  was  based  in  eastern  Europe  and  had  vir- 
tually no  support  base  in  Turkey  itself. 

Within  Turkey,  leftist  groups  came  out  into  the 
open  again  after  the  coup  of  27  May  1960.  Several 
more  or  less  Marxist  parties  were  established  during 
the  1960s,  of  which  the  most  successful  was  the  'furkish 
Workers’  Party  {TUrkiye  I§fi  Partisi),  led  by  Mehmet 
Ali  Aybar.  However,  this  split  apart  in  1968,  and 
was  suppressed  by  the  military-dominated  regime  of 
1971-3.  During  the  1970s  a plethora  of  revolutionary 
Marxist  parties  and  terrorist  organisations  emerged, 
but  these  were  all  suppressed  by  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  1980-3.  Since  then,  'I'urkish  communism 
has  effectively  withered  away,  except  for  sporadic  ter- 
rorist attacks  by  small  ultra-leftist  organisations.  With 
the  collapse  of  the  communist  regimes  of  eastern 
Europe,  the  Turkish  Communist  Party  has  also  ceased 
to  exist. 

Bibliography  : G.S.  Harris,  The  origins  of  Commun- 
ism in  Turk^,  Stanford  1967;  Aclan  Sayilgan,  Solun 
94  ytlty  1871-1965,  Ankara  1968;  l.P.  Lipovsky,  The 
socialist  movement  in  Turk^,  1960-1980,  liciden  1992. 

(W.  Half.) 

SIAK  SRI  INDRAPURA  [see  Sumatra]. 
SIAJLKOT  [see  siyAlkO^f]. 

SffiAK  [see  farasJ. 

SIBAWAYHI,  pioneer  Arabic  grammarian, 
the  author  of  a single,  untitled  work,  known 
only  as  Kitab  J^bawqyhi  and  acknowledged  as  the  found- 
ing text  of  Arabic  grammatical  science.  All  else,  his 
name,  origins,  dates  and  originality,  is  uncertain, 
STbawayhi  having  died  too  young  and  too  far  away 
from  the  cultural  centres  of  *Ira^  to  establish  himself 
in  the  scholarly  biographical  tradition. 

1.  Life  and  teachers. 

(a)  Li/e.  Sibawayhi’s  name  is  usually  given  as  Abu 
Bi^r  'Amr  b.  *Ulhm3n  b.  Kanbar,  maivld  of  Banu 
Harith  b.  Ka*b  Srbawayhi.  Humbert  (1995,  3-8)  dis- 
cusses the  many  variants  and  argues  persuasively  that 
the  full  name  arose  from  the  need  to  fill  the  vacuum 
in  the  “onomastic  chain”.  In  practice,  he  is  never 


called  anything  but  Slbawayhi,  explained  by  folk  ety- 
mology as  Persian  for  “Apple  fragrance”  or  even  “30 
scents”,  though  actually  a nickname,  S«bde  “Little 
Apple”  (Noldckc,  apud  Brockelmann,  I,  100).  He  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  in  al-Bay<;la*,  ShFrlz.  of  Persian 
parents,  and  to  have  died  aged  between  32  and  “40- 
odd”  years  old,  probably  in  Firs.  An  approximate 
death  date  of  180/796  can  be  inferred:  Sfbawayhi 
died  before  Yunus  (182/798),  and  al-Khalil  died 
between  160/776-7  and  175/791,  before  the  Kitdb  was 
written  down. 

At  some  time,  he  came  to  Basra  to  study  attar, 
i.c.  the  HaeStty  or  more  explicidy  jurisprudence  {JiJdi). 

ITiis  is  important  for  the  early  history  of  grammar, 
and  supplies  the  topios  in  which  STbawayhi  is  humil- 
iated into  studying  grammar  by  his  linguistic  inepti- 
tude in  the  presence  of  Hammed  b.  Salama 
The  other  notorious  incident  in  Slbawayhi’s  career 
also  involves  his  humiliation,  this  time  by  al-Kisa*r 
in  a debate  called  al-Mas*alcd  al-zunburiyya  after 
its  theme,  the  syntax  of  kuntu  azunnu  anna  T*akraba 
oitaddu  las*at*^  min  al-zunburi  fa-idta  huwa  hiya  or  idta 
huwa  iyydha.  AJ-Kisa*!  wins  by  bribing  some  Bedouin 
to  support  his  |x>sition,  and  STbawayhi  goes  off  and 
dies  of  grief,  consoled,  some  say,  by  a payment  of 
10,CM)0  dirhams  solicited  for  him  by  al-KisaT 

(b)  Teachers.  Nineteen  names  are  mentioned:  (i)  seven 
traditionally  identified  by  the  biographers  as  teachers 
of  STbawayhi,  and  (ii)  twelve  connected  with  him  in 
other  ways,  (i)  (1)  *Abd  Allah  b.  AbT  Ish^  [g  v.,  also 
Sezgin,  GAS,  ix,  36-7],  d.  117/735  or  127/745,  cited 
7 times  (sec  Iroupeau,  Ijtx.-index).  (2)  *Is5  b.  ‘Umar 
\q.v.,  al.so  GAS,  ix,  37-9],  d.  149/766,  20  times.  (3) 

AbQ  ‘Amr  b.  al-‘AUV,  d.  154/771  (045,  ix,  40-2),  57 
times.  (4)  Harun  al-KSri*  (045,  ix,  43-4),  d.  170/786, 

5 times.  (5)  Abu  ’l-Khattab  al-Akhfash  {q.v.,  al.so  0<45, 
ix,  48-9],  d.  157/773-4,  58  rimes.  (6)  Yunus  b.  Habib 
{GAS,  viii,  57-8;  ix,  49-50)  d.  183/799-800,  217  rimes. 

(7)  al-KhalTl  b.  Ahmad  {q.v.,  also  045,  viii,  51-6,  ix, 

44-8],  d.  at  the  latest  175/791-2,  cited  by  name  608 
rimes. 

(ii)  Other  names  appearing  in  the  KiUlb  but  not  con- 
sidered as  teachers  in  the  biographies  (cf.  Humbert, 

1995,  9-14):  (8)  Abu  Murhib,  untraced,  cited  once. 

(9)  Ibn  Mas‘ud,  the  Companion  [^.v.],  d.  32/652-3, 

3 rimes.  (10)  Mu^lJahid  [q.v.,  also  045,  viii,  22], 
d.  104/722,  once.  (11)  al-A‘ra^  (045,  ix,  34-5), 
d.  117/735,  3 rimes.  (12)  al-Hasan  [al-BasrT] 
also  GAS,  ix,  44],  d.  1 10/728,  twice.  (13)  Abu  Rabr‘a 
{GAS,  viii,  29),  d.  ca.  170/786,  once.  (14)  Ibn  Marwan, 
cf.  Carter,  in  REI,  xliv,  75,  n.  2 (Troupieau  has  Ibn 
Marwan  once  as  a grammarian  and  a Marwan  al- 
NahwT  separately  as  a poet).  (15)  al-A§ma‘T  [q.v.,  also 
GAS,  viii,  71-6,  ix,  66-7],  d.  213/828,  twice.  (16)  al- 
Al^fa.^  fal-Awsat]  \q.v.  and  see  below],  once.  I'he 
preface  of  a Kitdb  manuscript  rccopied  by  Ibn  Kharuf 
(d.  605-10/1206-13)  lists  twelve  masters,  the  seven  tra- 
ditional names  and  five  more,  two  already  known, 

Ibn  Marwan  and  al-A§ma*T,  and  three  new  names. 

(17)  Abu  Zayd  al-An?arT  \qv.,  also  045,  viii,  76-80, 
ix,  67-8],  d.  215/830.  (18)  Abu  ‘Ubayda  [q.v.,  also 
045,  viii,  67-71,  ix,  65-6],  d.  207/822  or  21;3/S28|ar.COm 
(19)  al-Lihyam,  who  may  be  the  one  menriori^  by 
Abu  ’l-'fayyib,  Mardtib,  89-90  (Humbert,  12). 

All  but  three  can  be  eliminated  on  technical  or 
historical  grounds  as  possible  influences  on  STbawayhi 
(cf  Humbert,  10-12,  Verstcegh,  1993,  161-3).  Only 
‘Isa  b.  ‘Umar,  Yunus  and  al-Ki)^fl  were  close  enough 
chronologically  and  intellectually  to  play  a role  in 
the  creation  of  STbawayhi’s  grammatical  system.  Of 
two  works  credited  to  ‘Isa,  nothing  survives  but  a flat- 
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icring  reference  by  al-Mubarrad  (Abu  ’l-Tayyib, 
Mardtih^y  46;  Ibn  aI-Anb3.rr,  Nusjia^  cd.  Amer,  15,  says 
he  has  nor  heard  of  anyone  who 

has).  ‘Isa  died  well  before  Sibawayhi  and  is  only  a 
shadowy  presence  in  the  htldby  usually  quoted  indi- 
rectly; he  may  have  furnished  information  in  a sim- 
ilar way  to  YQnus  and  al-Khalfl  but  on  a much 
smaller  scale.  We  return  to  Yunus  and  al-Khalfl  below. 

2.  Grammatical  background  and  origins. 

The  only  reliable  source  of  information  about 
primitive  grammar  or  what  we  might  call  “proto- 
grammarians” is  the  Kitdb  itself.  Versteegh’s  invalu- 
able survey  of  early  Tafstr  (1993)  demonstrates  that 
no  matter  what  was  said  about  language  in  this  |:>eriod 
(and  the  subject  could  hardly  fail  to  arise!),  it  did  not 
reach  the  level  of  a mature  theory  of  language  with 
an  appropriate  scientific  vocabulary  and  methcxlology. 

(a)  Foreign  origins.  'Fhcre  have  been  attempts  to  trace  | 
the  origins  of  Arabic  grammar  to  external  influences, 
principally  Greek,  via  Syriac  [see  nahw].  The  Greek 
hypothesis  achieves  a major  restatement  about  every 
hundred  years,  beginning  with  the  not  very-widely 
consulted  Hasse  (1788),  after  which  the  baton  passes 
to  Merx  (1889),  then  Rundgren  (1976)  and  Vcrstccgh 
(1977).  All  these  assume  that  Arabic  grammar  could 
not  have  evolved  out  of  the  resources  of  Arab-Islamic 
culture  and  that  various  systematic  and  terminologi- 
cal features  of  Arabic  grammar  point  to  Greek  mod- 
els. 'Fherc  are  no  texts  or  circumstantial  evidence  for 
exchanges  between  Syriac  scholars  and  early  Arab 
grammarians,  and  the  Greek  case  is  essentially  post 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  'I'hc  most  important  testimony,  a 
logical  work  attributed  to  Ibn  al-Mukafla‘  f^.v.J,  bears 
the  taint  of  inauthenticity  (it  might  be  by  his  son), 
and  contains  almost  nothing  of  relevance.  'I'he  main  j 
weakness  of  the  Greek  hypothesis,  however,  is  that  it  ! 
explains  so  little  of  the  grammar  in  the  Kltdb.  An 
Indian  origin  has  been  proposed  for  phonological  the-  i 
ory,  argued  confidently  by  Danecki  and  equally  firmly 
refuted  by  Law.  Lack  of  documents  and  circumstan- 
tial evidence  again  undermine  the  case,  coupled  with 
insufficient  symmetry  between  the  systems. 

(b)  Indigenous  origitu.  'l*hc  traditional  narrative  ascrib- 
ing the  invenrion  of  grammar  to  Abu  ’1-Aswad  al- 
Du’alr  \q.v.\y  thence  through  generations  of  scholars 
up  to  and  beyond  Sibawayhi,  has  an  inner  coher- 
ence which  corresponds  well  to  the  likely  stages  in 
the  growth  of  linguistic  consciousness,  responding  to 
the  increasing  volatility  of  Arabic  and  the  need  for  a 
definitive  form  of  the  text  upon  which  the  new  Islamic 
civilisation  now  depended.  But  this  neither  caused, 
nor  can  it  explain,  Slbawayhi’s  grammatical  system. 
Extensive  similarities  between  legal  reasoning  and  the 
grammar  of  the  fCttdb  (cf.  Carter,  in  REIy  .xliv,  86-91) 
encourage  the  hypothesis  that  Sibawayhi  found  his 
inspiration  in  law.  We  are  not  told  how  he  got  his 
legal  training,  but  after  the  incident  with  Hammad 
b.  Salama  he  “went  ofT  and  attached  himself  to  the 
macdlis  of  al-Akhfash  with  Ya‘kQb  al-Ha^raml  and  al- 
Kbain  and  the  rest  of  the  nahwiyyutr  (al-Za^ydja^I, 
Ma^dliSy  155):  in  other  words,  of  the  leading  author- 
ity on  Arabic,  a major  Reader,  sundry  “grammari- 
ans” (if  such  they  were,  sec  below),  and  the  older 
man  who  would  later  preserve  his  work.  He  thus 
remained  within  the  philological  tradition  implied  by 
the  conventional  histories:  Kur*an,  secular  language 
and  early  systematisation,  with  the  future  disciple  al- 
A|ilifa§h  having  the  seniority  to  act  as  host  for  this 
astonishingly  fertile  gathering  of  minds. 

(c)  Grammar  before  Sibawavhi.  The  hitdb  reflects  con- 
temporary grammatical  thinking  very  clearly  though 


not  always  precisely.  'Lhrce  themes  are  imp)ortant  here: 

(i)  the  Kitdb  as  evidence  for  early  “Schools”  of  gram- 
mar, (ii)  the  “miAietyvttw”  and  (iii)  the  debt  to  specific 
masters  named  in  the  Kitdb. 

(i)  Schools.  If  you  believe  that  grammar  only 
reached  its  scientific  perfection  through  Sibawayhi, 
then  the  existence  of  “Schools”  before  him  is  incon- 
ceivable. Darwinism  is  not  found  before  Darwin. 

Baalbaki  {Stud.  Ar.  et  Isl.y  24)  detects  the  roots  of  the 
famous  “Ba§ran”  and  “Kufan”  dichotomy  already  in 
the  Kitdby  and  'I'almon  (in  BSOASy  xlviii)  identifies  a 
“Medinan  School”  on  the  basis  of  three  references  in 
the  Kltdb  and  other  later  evidence,  adding  for  good 
measure  the  names  of  two  Meccan  “grammarians” 
prior  to  Sibawayhi.  Nothing  is  known  about  their 
grammatical  opinions,  however,  except  for  Ibn  Mar- 
wan,  whose  dispute  with  Abu  *Amr  is  reported  in  the 
KUdb  (Talmon,  in  JAOSy  civ),  and  no  significant  inter- 
pretative benefits  arise  from  reducing  the  inevitable 
conflicts  of  opinion  among  these  early  figures  to  a 
system  of  “Schools”. 

(ii)  The  nahwiyyun.  'Fhis  word  (always  plural) 
occurs  20  times  in  the  Kitdb  referring  to  an  anony- 
mous group  of  participants  in  the  grammatical  debate. 

Their  anonymity  is  disputed  by  'Lalmon  (in  Z^\Ly  viii), 
who  also  argues  that  the  nahwiyyun  were  highly  sophis- 
ticated thinkers.  From  the  way  Sit>awayhi  cites  them, 
however,  one  must  conclude  that  he  regarded  their 
grammatical  reasoning  as  inferior;  in  most  of  the 
exchanges  he  either  rejects  or  severely  criticises  them, 
e.g.  [*aUdhuni\  is  incorrect,  not  said  by  the  Arabs,  but 
the  nahwiyyun  have  created  it  “by  analogy  {kasuhd^*^ 

(i,  383/i,  335).  It  seems  unlikely  that  Sibawayhi  saw 
himself  as  one  of  the  nahwiyy&ny  which  raises  a deli- 
cate question:  who,  then,  were  the  real  “grammari- 
ans”? Sibawayhi  had  no  name  for  “grammar”  as  such, 
which  was  eventually  called  nahw  on  the  assumption 
that  this  was  what  the  nahwiyyun  were  doing  in  the 
Kitdb. 

(iii)  Specific  masters.  Sibawayhi  drew'  directly 
and  indirectly  upon  the  knowledge  of  several  inform- 
ants and  scholars,  but  only  Yunus  and  al-Khalll  were 
intimately  involved  with  the  creation  of  the  Kitdb  (sec 
below  on  al-Akhfash). 

Yunus  is  mentioned  217  times,  and  although  his 
exact  role  is  difficult  to  pin  down,  Sibawayhi  disagrees 
with  him  more  often  and  more  conspicuously  than 
with  al-KJt}alll.  For  example,  he  is  particularly  severe 
on  Yunus's  claim  that  min  kudddm"  should  be  vocalised 
min  kudddm*:  “that  is  one  way  of  speaking,  although 
no  Arab  actually  ever  says  it”  hddhd  madhhab'^  illd 
annahu  laysa  yak&luhu  ahad'^  min  al-^Arab  (ii,  47/ii,  43). 

Even  though  Sibawayhi  occasionally  sides  with  Yunus 
against  al-KJialll  (e.g.  on  the  truncated  vocative  yd 
kdcjli  against  al-KbaJll’s  yj  kddiy  ii,  289/ii,  315),  Yunus 
tends  to  hold  views  which  do  not  fit  into  Slbawayhi’s 
scheme. 

Al-|Gialil  is  quoted  by  name  or  by  implicanon 
{sa^altuhuy  etc.)  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Kitdb  and 
I was  clearly  an  inexhaustible  source  of  data  and  the- 
oretical inspiration  for  Sibawayhi.  Reuschel  confines 
I Slbawayhi’s  role  to  merely  organising  what  al-KbaJl]gp  Qom 
taught  him,  a position  which  it  is  as  ^fficuli  to  refute 
I as  to  accept.  Fischer  is  at  the  other  pole;  having 
examined  the  discarded  phonological  terminology  of 
I al-I^alll  preserved  by  al-Kh’’'SrazmI.  he  concludes 
^ that  al-Khalll  was  mainly  a “morphophonologist”  and 
' may  well  have  been  unaware  of  the  basic  principles 
I of  Slbawayhi’s  grammar.  Danecki  even  argues  that 
al-Kbalrl’s  phonological  ideas  were  primitive  in  com- 
; parison  with  those  of  Sibawayhi.  All  this  accords  with 
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the  biographied  constant  that  ai-KhaLll  is  usually  titled 
*"thc  Prosodist"’  (Sahib  al-arQd)  and  also  recognised  as 
the  founder  lexicography,  while  Sibawayhi's  asso- 
ciation with  the  creation  of  grammar  is  not  seriously 
challenged.  What  stands  out  is  al-Khalrrs  interest  in 
the  following:  (i)  compound  syntactic  units  function- 
ing as  single  words  (the  terms  mantoha  1-ism  and  iamam 
al-ism  arc  associated  with  al-£balfl>  h 350/ i^  306), 
(ii)  the  principle  that  a speaker  who  begins  an  equa- 
tional  sentence  is  obiiged  to  finish  it  with  a predicate 
(e.g.  i,  394 /i,  346),  (iii)  the  role  of  the  listener’s  knowl- 
edge (i,  453/i,  403),  (iv)  the  relationship  between  fre- 
quency and  elision  (e.g,  i,  143/i,  120),  But  Sibawayhi 
docs  not  always  agree  with  aJ-fChalfl,  e,g.  i,  101 /i, 
151,  where  zqyd^  intended  to  mean 

**this  is  a man  [like]  Zayd^s  brother”  is  labelled  “incor- 
rect and  weak*^  {kahth  wa  A genius  Is  known 

by  the  questions  he  asks,  as  has  been  said  already  of 
al-Khalil  (Braunlich,  in  Islamka^  ii,  61),  and  Sibawayhi’s 
questions,  no  matter  how  much  he  depended  on  his 
teachers  for  the  answers,  were  inspired  by  a concept 
of  language  that  was  at  best  only  latent  in  al- Khalil’s 
intuitive  and  unsystematic  perception. 

3.  The  contents  of  the  K'ildb. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  repertoire  of 
ideas  which  all  subsequent  grammar  exploited  and 
still  exploits. 

(a)  Arrangem^t.  Although  a large  work  (printed  edi- 
tions are  more  than  900  pages),  the  order  of  the 
material  and  the  internal  cross-references  reveal  an 
unmistakable  plan.  The  Kltdb  begins  with  seven  intro- 
ductory chapters  (probably  the  same  as  a Risdia 
attributed  to  Sfbawayhi  which  forms  the  core  of  al- 

after  which  Srbawayhi  deals  with 
Arabic  grammar  in  the  order  syntax,  morphology,  and 
phonology. 

The  ^*Ris3£a'*  is  as  close  as  we  come  to  an  orderly 
statement  of  Sibawayhi's  linguistic  presuppositions  (or 
postulates,  as  Suleiman,  in  xxxv,  258  would  have 
it).  It  is  perhaps  an  exaggeradon  to  say  that  “Stbawayhi 
never  expheiUy  states  the  basic  iheoredca!  principles 
on  which  he  works”  (Bohas/Guill./Koul,,  33),  but  he 
is  certainly  casual  about  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  from 
these  introductory  sections  that  we  learn  there  arc 
three  parts  of  speech,  two  discrete  sets  of  vowels  and 
inflections,  a number  of  internal  hierarchies  (see  below), 
a fundamental  subject-predicate  structure,  an  assort- 
ment of  lexical,  semantic  and  phonological  accidents 
such  as  synonymy,  polysemy,  elision  and  subsdtution, 
a group  of  formal  and  semantic  criteria  and  a range 
of  non-standard  phenomena  permitted  only  in  poetry. 

(b)  Daia.  The  object  of  study  is  haldm  “speech”,  ix. 

every  speech  act  (including  ^ur*a^t  and  poetry)  which 
fulhis  the  criteria  of  structural  and  semandc  adequacy. 
Kaldm  docs  not  imply  any  particular  length  or  num- 
ber of  constituents  (cf  Talmon,  in  ^MG,  cxxxviii, 
80-8),  still  less  anything  as  specific  as  “sentence”  (only 
later  termed  and  may  also  denote  “prose”  in 

contrast  with  “poetry”  but  not  exclusively  (Ivanyi, 
Fiacadingjt,  210-12).  Data  are  of  three  kinds,  the  Kur’an, 
poetry  and  the  usage  of  the  “Arabs”,  i.e.  the  Bedouin, 
and  arc  adduced  in  one  of  these  three  forms  or  in 
the  familiar  symbolic  representations  of  the  type 
darabtuhu.  Ivanyi  has  tabulated  the  introductory  for- 
mulae indicating  Sibawayhi’s  estimate  of  the  data’s 
authenticity.  Although  the  Kur*^  is  stated  to  have 
been  sent  down  “in  the  speech  of  the  faithful” 
kaMm  al-^tbdd^  i,  l67/i,  139)  Sibaw-ayhi  did  not  give 
linguistic  priority  to  Kur^anic  usage,  nor  is  there  any 
hint  of  a doctrine  of  at  this  stage.  He  is 

aware  of  the  various  kird'^at  and  not  always  in  favour 


of  certain  Readings  (Baalbaki,  in  xv;  B rocket t), 

but  avoids  embroiling  himself  in  doctrinal  implications. 

Poetry  (1,056  lines,  Djum'^a,  116,  from  231  poets 
in  26  tribes,  14)  was  originally  quoted  without 

attribution,  T radidonally,  it  was  ^-DjarmT  who  counted 
1,050  verses  and  added  the  names  except  for  50  he 
could  not  identify  (but  see  Djum^^a,  214).  Only  three 
contemporary  poets,  Aban  aJ-Labiki,  Ba^shar  b.  Burd 
and  KhaJaf  al-Ahmar  are  quoted,  and  ail  three  cita- 
tions are  suspect.  As  with  the  Kur’an,  poebc  data 
have  no  priority  over  the  Bedouin  Arabic,  but  Srba- 
wayhi acknowledges  that  poetic  usage  may  differ  from 
prose,  usually  dialect  features  which  were  not  adopted 
into  standard  Arabic. 

IVoverbiaJ  expressions  (maikdi)  are  recognised  as 
non-productive  (e.g.  i,  24/i,  18).  Surprisingly  little 
Hadlih  material  is  quoted  in  the  laidb:  there  are  a 
few  fragments  idcndfiable  as  HadiStSy  and  the  famous 
Aulhi  mawlad"  ydladu.  ^ain.  l-Jitriy  etc.  is  found  in  i, 

396 /i,  348.  But  the  Prophet  Muhammad  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  KiiAhy  and  even  are  intro- 

duced as  if  they  were  part  of  ordinary  speech,  e.g. 
by  kawiuhum  (cf.  *Udayma,  762;  Hadrdjl  1980,  59). 

The  ideal  language  is  what  Sibawayhi  calls  “good 
old  Arabic”  ai-iugha  ^l-^arabiyya  H~kadima  H-^loyyida 
(ii,  424/ii,  474),  i.e.  Hid|aia:r  {al-ht^dzijya  hiya  *l-htg^a 
i-utd  1-kudmd  (ii,  41/ii,  37).  Levin  (in  Jf54/,  xvii)  shows 
that  Sibawayhi  made  his  own  enquiries  of  the  Bedouin 
as  well  as  relying  on  second-hand  evidence.  It  is  also 
significant  (ihid.y  235)  that  Sibawayhi  contrasts  the  arti- 
ficial constructs  of  the  nahwijfyun  with  the  natural  usage 
of  Bedouin  informants  and  urges  speakers  to  follow 
only  the  “Arab”  way.  His  dismissal  of  some  Bedouin 
usages  as  “mcorrect"  [ibid.y  236)  has  important  theo- 
retical implications,  likewise  the  idea  that  the  reasons 
for  a usage  can  be  lost,  e.g.  why  some  proper  names 
have  alif-ldm  (i,  268 /i,  228,  perhaps  from  al-KhaJTl). 

These  three  kinds  of  data  and  their  representatjons 
in  model  utterances  are  the  evidence  for  the  “way” 
correct  Arabic  is  spoken  (wridng  is  marginal,  though 
the  Kibab  docs  mention  the  formula  for  beginning  let- 
ters, ammd  ba^duy  i,  470/i,  418).  Sibawayhi’s  word  for 
“way”  is  usually  nahuiy  e.g.  sa-tard  hddkd  1-nahwa  ft 
kalAmihim  “you  will  see  this  way  [of  speaking]  in  their 
speech”  (i,  24 3 /i,  207),  but  he  also  uses  the  synonyms 
tankaf  modthab?  ma^rdj  occasionally  even 

sanna  and  He  therefore  treats  halnm  as  a set  of 

acts  Judged  pragmatically  by  modve,  structure  and 
communicative  efrecdvcncss,  not  as  a set  of  lo^cal 
proposidons  Judged  by  semandc  content  and  falsi- 
fi ability.  Truth  and  falsehood  are  irrelevant:  kaldm 
is  evaluated  (i,  7/i,  7)  in  terms  of  its  structural  cor- 
rectness, as  (ethically)  “good”  htasan  or  “bad”  f^bthy 
i.e.  well-formed  or  ill-formed  (with  synonyms 
raS^y  etc.),  and  by  its  communicadve  effeedveness,  as 
(ethically)  “right”  muslak^tm  (compare  nahw  with  Jira/, 
sunnd\.  Incomprehensible  speech  is  “wrong”  muhdiy  i.e. 
perverted.  Communicative  success  or  failure  arc 
absolute,  but  stmeturai  correctness  may  be  graded, 
ahsan^  a^fuiad  etc.  Speech  may  even  be  katahy 

i.e.  making  sense  though  structurally  inconrect  (espe- 
cially in  poetry),  but  is  normally  only  “peimmible”,  QQpp| 
if  it  ks  structurally  complete,  dZ-jukut 

and  semantically  self-sufficient,  musiag^nL 

(c)  Gmerai  printipks.  Kaldm  itself  is  segmented  in  two 
ways,  into  word  classes  and  word  po.sidoiis.  There  are 
only  three  formal  categories,  wn,  Ji'^l  and  li- 

Not  too  much  distortion  results  from 
equating  wn  with  “noun”  and  with  "Verb”,  aJ though 
"Verb”  is  far  closer  to  the  Greek  rhema  with  its  impli- 
cations of  “predicate”  than  the  Arabic  ^7,  which 
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mcrans  simply  '^[word  dcnotirig]  an  act”.  Bui  die  del- 
ittUioil  of  htjjf  Ii-ma*nd  assumes  a knowledge  of 

Srbawayhi*s  concept  of  word  position  or  mawdi*. 

Maudi*  “place”,  more  fully  mawd^^/i  ’l-kaldm  “place 
in  speech”  is  Sibawayhrs  term  for  the  position  in 
which  a speech  element  is  used  (cf.  the  notion  of 
“function”  in  Western  linguistics).  In  this  sense,  mawdi^ 
is  simply  taken  over  from  ethical  terminology,  where 
it  commonly  denotes  the  “place”  of  an  act  as  deter- 
mining  its  goodness  or  badness  (cf.  Ibn  aJ-MukaJTa* 
and  the  early  jurists).  Each  maivdi'^  represents  a spe- 
cific linguistic  act,  thus  rnawdi^  h “the  place 

for  calling”,  realised  by  the  word  yd  expressing  the 
meaning  ma^d  of  that  act,  viz.  m^nd 

“the  meaning  of  calling”.  This  brings  us  back  to 
which,  unlike  the  noun  or  verb,  is  formally  and  seman- 
tically unclassi liable  and  can  only  be  defined  by  what 
the  speaker  does  with  it,  hence  yd  is  nidd^  “a  par- 
ticle of  calling”,  i.c.  used  to  perform  an  act  whose 
meaning  is  “calling”,  llte  general  definition  of  Aij^is 
implicitly  hoff  ^d" a li-riv(dnd  “x”,  where  “x”  Ls  one  of 
the  seventy  or  so  linguisdc  acts  identified  by  Slbawayhi 
as  a ail  denoted  by  verbal  nouns  exaedy 

as  in  Every  particle  is  defined  in  this  w^ay:  Id  - 

[^d*a  U-nudridi  in  - [^^d^a  ti-md'ndj 

and  so  on.  It  follows  that  Slbawayhi  has  lit- 
tle dme  for  lexical  meaning,  since  merely  explaining 
one  word  by  another  leads  to  infinite  regression  (ii, 

3l2/ii,  339). 

The  correlative  of  nmwdi'^  is  manzd^y  and  just  as 
wiawdi^  connotes  function  and  syntagmalic  Features,  so 
manzda  represents  status  on  the  paradigmatic  axis. 
Thus  two  elements  from  difl’erent  form  cla.sses,  if  they 
have  the  same  status,  manzOa^  may  occur  in  the  same 
function,  mawdi^^  c.g.  the  particle  m&  in  Hi^jjazi  usage 
has  the  status  of  the  verb  iaysa  (i,  27 /i,  22).  A third 
term  in  this  set,  denotes  simply  the  occur- 

rence of  an  dement  in  the  string  without  regard  to 
its  funedon:  compare  ii-kdna  d^ar  ^'"kdm  has 

another  place”  (i,  21/i,  16),  i.e.  “there  U another  way 
to  use  with  [ani  id  yaka^'u  ba^dahd  Ja*dta 

never  occurs  after  (i,  45  7 /i,  407,  and  cf 

VerstCegh,  in  Arabka^  xxv). 

Consequent  on  all  this  is  the  principle,  often  raised 
by  al-fOialll  and  fully  exploited  by  Slbawayhi,  that 
compound  units  may  have  the  status  of  a simple  ele- 
ment and  so  he  substitutable  for  it.  The  ICMb  iden- 
rifies  a number  of  units  with  the  manzila  of  a “single 
noun”  {ism  wdhtd)^  such  as  noun  + adjective,  annexed 
nouns,  demonstrative  + noun,  categorical  id  + noun, 
anaa  + noun,  relative  clause  and  antecedent,  + rel- 
ative clause,  an  + subordinate  verb,  ifUian  + verb,  verb 
+ agent  pronoun  suffix,  and  verb  + preposirion.  I^evin^s 
suggestion  [Studies  in  hi  hist.)  that  kalima.  in  the  Ki^b 
is  (with  Levin *s  own  reservations)  partially  equivalent 
to  “morpheme”  is  illuminating,  but  the  reladonship 
between  kaibna  and  ism  wdhid  needs  furtlicr  exploration. 

Manziia  also  implies  a hierarchy,  since  the  range 
of  an  element's  forms  and  functions  depends  on  its 
status.  For  instance,  the  verbal  status  of  the  “five  par- 
ticles” hma^  anna  etc.,  allows  them  to  operate  on  nouns 
and  give  them  dependent  {tiasb)  form  in  the  same  way 
as  ^kitTuna  has  verbal  status  and  effect,  but  none  of 
them  have  the  paradigmatic  freedom  {tasarruf)  of  verbs 
(i,  279/i,  24-1).  The  system  accommodates  several  hier- 
archies, most  of  which  arc  set  out  in  the  introduc- 
tory paragraphs  of  the  AIM  A and  have  been  collected 
by  Baalbaki  fin  ii).  They  include  the  priority  of 

noum  over  verbs,  singular  over  dual  and  plural,  mas- 
culine over  feminine,  indefinite  over  definite,  simpler 
word  patterns  over  more  complex,  “lighter”  vowels 


over  “heavier”,  makmditi  consonants  over  ma^huTa, 
Slbawayhi  also  regards  time  as  closer  to  verbs  and 
place  to  nouns  (i,  16/i,  12).  None  of  this  violates  the 
linearity  of  nahivi  a.  speech  element  can  only  occur  in 
the  “chainc  parlee”  (Martinet),  and  its  status  deter- 
mines its  place(s)  in  the  chain  just  as  civil  rank  deter- 
mines the  place(s)  of  an  indlviduai  in  society. 

Ilic  symmetry  and  coherence  of  Slbawayhi  *s  gram- 
mar are  assured  by  kiyds  “analogy”  [g.i?.],  which  uni- 
fies linguistic  praciice  through  structural  similarities 
and  enables  the  generation  of  new  utterances.  Slba- 
wayhi*s  use  of  has  been  compared  with  early 

juridical  arguments  and  Baalbaki  (Afwc.)  shows  how 
the  mechanisms  of  analogical  reasoning  are  all  there, 
even  if  the  formal  terminology  is  lacking.  Gwynne  has 
examined  a /artiori  arguments  in  the  AlMA  and  con- 
cluded that  this  kind  of  reasoning  passed  from  law 
to  grammar,  then  directly  to  theology.  For  Slbawayhi, 
it  was  the  speakers  who  made  analogies:  “they  some- 
times liken  one  thing  to  another,  even  if  they  are  not 
alike  in  aU  respects”  (i,  93/i,  77,  using  sh^bdha)^  His 
readers  are  told  to  do  the  same:  Jd'^ald  hddhd 
hddhd  *l-nahmi  “so  make  analogies  on  this  for  this  way 
[of  speaking]”  (li,  163/ii,  167,  note  kdsa  in  the  con- 
text of  nahid}^  but  he  also  warns  against  analogical 
extension  of  non-standard  forms:  id  yanbe^f  laka  an 
takisa  al-shddhdk  “you  should  not  base  analogies 
on  anomalies”,  i,  398/1,  35 1 . 

There  is  a conspicuous  pragmatism  in  Stbawayhi, 
no  doubt  inspired  by  al-KJialTL  As  well  as  a speaker, 
mtitakaiimif  there  is  always  a listener,  mukhdtabt  who 
determines  whether  an  utterance  is  “right”,  mttstaktm, 
or  “wrong”,  muhdl^  though  not  its  structural  correct- 
ness. The  listener's  knowledge  is  a decisive  factor  in 
elision,  and  can  also  affect  other  choices  of  the  speaker: 
as  well  as  marmtu  bbrqfuh^i  musHm"  wa-kaJiT^’^  a Speaker 
may  say  ntusiim'^  wa-kdJiT^  “as  if  answering  the  ques- 
tion *who  were  they?’  ...  even  if  the  listener  does  not 
say  anything,  for  the  speaker's  words  will  go  accord- 
ing to  what  you  might  have  asked  him”  (i,  214/i, 

182).  Psy'chological  and  contextual  escplanations  are 
frequently  offered  (cf.  Bubumzan)  and  there  is  even 
a him  at  the  concept  of  body-language  (i,  27 9 /i,  240). 

(d)  Syntax.  The  primary  purpose  of  speech  is  the 
making  of  statements,  and  die  grammarian's  task  is 
to  account  for  “the  actions  perfonned  by  the  speaker 
in  order  to  construct  a linguistic  sequence  appropri- 
ate to  his  specific  intended  meaning”  (Guillaume,  in 
Hist.  Ep.  Lang.^  viii,  53).  For  Slbawayhi,  each  act  is 
normally  realised  as  a binary  unit,  with  one  active 
element,  the  ^dmii  [q.v.]  “operator”  and  one  passive, 
the  ma'^mGi  Jthi  “operated  on”,  and  the  effects  of  that 
^aTnal  “operation”  appear  as  an  explicit  or  implicit 
variation  in  the  word-ending  i^rdb  Thus  the  act 

of  nidd""  b realised  through  an  active  operator,  the 
nidd^  and  a passive  munadd.  Ultimately,  the  speaker 
is  the  operator  (i,  l66/i,  139),  which  is  why  in  some 
units,  e.g.  idafoy  badai  and  ibdda^}^  both  parts  arc  pas- 
sive [muddf/muddf  ikyhiy  mubdal/mubdai  minhu^  mubtada* 
[bihij/mabnl  ^alayhi).  ibtidd^  is  a special  case,  as  the 
speaker’s  act  of  predicating  has  no  morphological  con- 
sequences (subject  and  predicate  remain  independent,  r rnm 
marju^)  unless  the  statement  is  modal isied  by  verbs  such 
as  kdna^  etc.  (Guillaume,  60-1). 

The  division  into  only  three  word  classes,  nouns, 
verbs  and  particles,  is  not  the  whole  story.  Several 
subclasses  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  distinguished  (like 
the  buri^  by  their  function,  c.g.  adjectival  qualifier, 

^a  or  na^ty  space/time  qualifier,  circumstantial 

qualifier,  Ad/,  personal  pronounj  damlr  or  mudmar^ 
demonstrative  noun,  ism  abuhara  or  al-ism  at-mubhamy 
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relative  noun,  ism  mawsui,  verbal  noun,  mafdar^  vari- 
ous verbal  complements,  mqf^uly  nominal  verb,  ism  al~ 
JiU  (including  interjections),  dependent  phrase  nTb  and 
verb  of  surprise,^V  al-ia^a^4iub.  Transitivity  is  described 
in  detail,  confirming  that  any  similarity  between  the 
Arabic  muta^addx  and  the  Graeco-Latin  transitivus  is 
coincidence,  the  nearest  term  in  Sibawayhi  to  our 
sense  of  “transitive”  being  wakda/ awka*a  (Ixvin,  Stud,  j 
or.).  A corollary  of  the  substitution  principle  mentioned  | 
above  is  the  separation  principle  embodied  in  the 
expression  *i^runa  dirhamL^y  which  stands  for  all  those  I 
units  whose  first  element  has  obligatory  tanunn  or  the 
equivalent  and  whose  second  element  is  structurally 
and  semantically  detachable  (Carter,  in  BSOASy  xxxv). 
Finally,  Sibawayhi’s  treatment  of  kdloy  nannay  etc.,  and 
their  eflcct  on  predicative  utterances,  di^lays  a degree 
of  refinement  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate. 

(e)  Morphobg^.  The  morphological  section  of  the 
Kitdb  occupies  about  half  the  woric  in  sheer  bulk.  As 
well  as  enumerating  all  the  known  patterns  for  nouns, 
verbs  and  particles,  Srbawayhi  categorises  them  by 
number  of  radicals  (minimum  two,  maximum  five), 
carefully  distinguishing  these  from  augments.  The  rela- 
tion between  declinabihty,  gender  and  word-pattern, 
and  the  connection  between  pattern  and  function,  arc 
investigated,  including  the  unusual  behaviour  of  proper 
nouns  and  foreign  names.  Derivation,  i^htikak  [^.r.], 
is  discussed  in  detail  (Ixremhuis  shows  that  Sibawayhi 
analyses  Stems  II  and  IV  much  more  delicately  than 
later  grammarians).  Varieties  of  kmwtn  are  treated, 
and  long  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  diminutive,  the 
dual  and  sound  and  broken  plurals.  Pause,  rhyme, 
exclamation  and  phonetic  reduction  {tarkhim)  arc 
described,  the  last  two  in  the  syntax  section,  where 
they  rightly  belong  as  a feature  of  the  vocative.  In 
short,  very  little  is  left  out,  though  al-Zubaydi  proudly 
published  a Kst  of  more  than  eighty  forms  Sibawayhi 
missed  {Ktidb  al-IsHdrdky  see  below). 

(f)  Phonology.  This  occupies  the  seven  dense  and 
laconic  final  chapters  of  the  Kitdb.  Although  Sibawayhi 
refers  to  sounds  by  their  graphic  form,  it  is  clear  that 
(following  ai-iy]ali1)  he  knew  the  difference  between 
the  name  of  a letter,  the  grapheme  and  the  phoneme. 
He  also  knew  that  the  set  of  Arabic  sounds  (our 
“phoneme  inventory”)  was  limited  and  distinctive,  and 
he  gives  precise  descriptions  of  their  place  and  man- 
ner of  articulation  [see  hurOf  Ai.-HigiA*].  Dialectal  and 
conditioned  variants  (allophones)  arc  reviewed,  also 
the  Arabisation  of  foreign  sounds,  and  the  role  of 
case  of  articulation,  proximity  and  frequency  fully 
acknowledged;  this  includes  vocalic  allophones  arising 
from  imdla,  rawm  and  ishmdm,  processes  not  unlike  | 
umlaut.  Assimilation  is  recognised  as  occurring  not  * 
only  within  but  between  words.  Phonological  con-  j 
straints  on  syllabic  structure  and  the  morphological 
results  are  treated,  as  arc  sound  changes  arising  from 
metathesis,  elision,  substitution  and  conversion.  Totally 
lacking  is  any  mention  of  ta^^wid,  though  there  arc 
frequent  references  to  the  way  individual  Kur*anic 
sounds  or  words  are  “read”,  i.c,  tcxtually  rather  than 
liturgically. 

Sibawayhi’s  terminology  applies  uniformly  at  all 
levels;  every  syntactic,  morphological  and  phonologi- 
cal unit  has  a nahw  or  way  of  use  according  to  its 
status  manzib  and  function  maw4i*y  by  which  it  is 
judged  to  be  structurally  correct,  hasan,  or  incorrect, 
kabihy  with  analogy,  kiydsy  as  the  controlling  principle. 
For  obvious  reasons,  there  is  no  call  for  muhdly  “incom- 
prehensible”, outside  syntax,  but  we  sometimes  find 
“right”,  mustakimy  in  a morphological  context  where 
the  choice  of  a certain  form  affects  communication 


(ii,  60/ii,  55).  Sibawayhi  also  understood  the  nature 
of  metalanguage;  with  al-Khalll  he  often  tests  the  lin- 
guistic status  of  elements  by  artificially  converting  them 
into  proper  names,  and  he  is  alert  to  the  problems 
of  purely  theoretical  examples  (Ayoub). 

4.  The  text  and  editions  of  the  Kitdb. 

(a)  Composition.  The  Kitdb  survives  because  of  al- 
Akhfash.  a service  for  which  he  has  not  been  given 
due  credit.  Sibawayhi  died  before  he  could  bring  his 
work  into  publishable  form,  and  it  was  al-Akhfash 
who  helped  him  write  the  first  draft,  so  to  speak,  and 
he  alone  who  gathered  it  up  and  later  used  it  for  his 
own  teaching.  Through  this  epistemological  bottleneck 
passed  a work  of  transcendent  genius.  After  Slbaway- 
hi’s  death,  Yunus  was  shown  a book  of  some  thou- 
sand pages  which  had  emerged  from  this  collaboration, 
and  he  certified  it  as  an  authentic  digest  of  al-Khallfs 
and  SIbawayhi’s  knowledge,  thus  retrospectively  defin- 
ing the  academic  pedigree  of  the  Kitdb  and  confirm- 
ing its  laigc  size  ab  initio.  There  is  something  rather 
convincing  about  a story  which  so  innocently  avoids 
the  pitfall  of  fabricating  an  ui^dzfl  when  such  mech- 
anisms patently  did  not  exist.  The  lack  of  precedent 
accounts  better  than  Sibawayhi’s  premature  death  for 
the  Kitdb*s  unusual  form  (no  tide,  no  preface,  no  con- 
clusion); if  he  had  time  for  a thousand  pages,  the 
absence  of  literary  formalities  can  only  have  been 
because  there  were  no  models.  The  Kitdb  shows  no 
trace  of  the  well-established  epistolary  manner  (still 
less  of  any  dipping  into  transladons  from  Greek  or 
Syriac),  and  the  originality  of  the  work  lies  as  much 
in  its  style  as  its  content;  it  is  one  of  the  earhest 
“books”  in  Arabic  at  all,  hence  its  default  tide  Kitdb 
Sibawayhi. 

(b)  Manuscripts.  Humbert  1995  lists  77  extant  man- 
uscripts, and  a 78th  has  recendy  been  found  (Humbert, 
Develop.y  133).  The  oldest  is  a fragment  from  351/962 
(chs.  184-277,  288-312),  and  the  earliest  complete  copy 
is  dated  588/1192-3.  Al-Mubaixad,  who  studied  the 
Kitdb  with  al-l^arml  and  al-MazinI,  two  pupils  of  al- 
Akhfash.  is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a “vulgatc”, 
which  included  his  own  glosses,  but  there  were  alter- 
native transmissions,  notably  of  Abu  *AlI  al-FarisI 
(d.  377/987),  who  showed  an  outstanding  interest  in 
collecting  Kitdb  manuscripts.  He  represents  a stage  in 
the  history  of  the  Kttdb  when  scholars  eagerly  sought 
and  collated  manuscripts,  culminating  in  the  emer- 
gence of  two  “standard  editions”,  an  Eastern  version 
associated  with  al-ZamakhsharT  and  an  Andalusian 
version  associated  with  al-Rabahl.  The  Zamakhsharl 
recension  is  easily  recognised  by  the  addition  of 
al'hd*il  in  the  very  first  line  and  a haplology  in  the 
last  foHo. 

Completely  outside  these  two  dominant  traditions 
is  the  Milan  fragment,  containing  chs.  327  to  435, 
i.c.  about  one-sixth  of  the  Kitdb.  This  manuscript,  ten- 
tatively dated  by  Humbert  to  the  5th/ 1 1th  century, 
exhibits  enough  textual  and  marginal  divergences  from 
the  mainstream  versions  to  point  to  a totally  inde- 
pendent line  of  transmission.  There  is  evidence,  slight 
and  tantalising,  to  connect  this  version  directly  with 
XbaMab,  the  chief  “Kufan”  grammarian  and  bitter 
rival  of  al-Mubarrad,  and  its  forthcoming  publication 
will  greatly  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  Kitdb. 

(c)  Editions.  (1)  Le  Vwre  de  Sibawaihiy  cd.  Hartwig 
Derenbourg,  Paris  1881-9,  repr.  Hildeshcim  1970. 
(2)  Kitdb  Sibawqyhiy  cd.  Kabir-Uddin  Ahmed  Khan 
Bahadur,  Calcutta  1887.  (3)  Kitdb  Sibawayhi,  BulaJk 
1898-1900,  repr.  Baghdad  [1965].  (4)  Kitdb  Sibawayhi, 
cd.  ‘Abd  al-Ssdam  Muhammad  Harun,  5 vols.,  Cairo 

I 1968-77,  2nd  ed.  1977.  (5)  Beirut,  1967.  German 
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translation,  Gustav  Jahn,  Stbawaihi*s  Bath  iiber  die 
Grarnmatiky  tibersetzt  und Berlin  1895-1900,  repr. 
HiJdesh^im  1969,  Humbert,  Sfudksy  179- 

82,  1995,  27-m 

(d)  Commen^wrtfij,  Of  more  than  80  ancillary  titles 

listed  in  Sezgin,  Gr^uS",  ix,  58-63,  2^2,  only  21  are 
extant.  Five  have  been  published,  viz  no,  20,  I bn  al- 
Nahhas,  ^arh  abj^ai  Sibauiaj>hi,  ed.  Z.Gh.  Zahfd,  Beirut 
1986;  no.  29,  al-Zubaydf  {GAS,  ix,  222),  no.  37,  Ibn 
abStrlfT,  ^arh  nSjdt  ^^bawajhj^  ed,  M2  A,  Suhan,  n.p, 
1979,  no.  39,  Harun  b.  Miisa,  Kitsb 

.^bawa^kiy  ^A.R/A.L.  *Abd  Rabbih,  Cairo  1984;  no. 
48,  al-i^awaiiljT  (Q45,  ix,  242).  Add  al-Za^^a^f,  Idah 
(G^5,  ix,  94),  translated  by  C.H.M.  fKces]  Versteegh, 
7^f  explanation  of  linguistic  theo^  of 

grammar,  introduction,  iranslafion,  eommmtuTjy  Amsterdam 
1995.  Partial  editions:  no.  25,  aJ-Slraft,  Kltdb 

Sibawajfkiy  cd,  R.  *Abd  al-Tawwab,  Cairo  1986  (2 
vols.),  no.  28,  AbOi  *Alr  al-FarisI,  al-^Ta^^kUy  ed.  'A.  b. 
H,  al-K.riz.f,  Cairo  1990  (I  vol.),  no.  31,  aJ-RutnmSnr 
(G4^S',  ix,  112).  Extracts  from  al-Sirafi"  in  Jahn  and 
BulS.!^  where  also  extracts  from  no.  43,  al-Aiam  al- 
Shanta man’s  Tedisii  al-dhcdiub. 

(e)  Reference  works.  Sezgin,  GAS,  ix,  51-63,  241-2, 

incorporating  W.  Diem,  Biblio^apkiei Bihiio^apky^  Sekun- 
ddrliteratur  zur  einhebnischen  arabischen  GrimimalikscfiTeibujig, 
in  C.H.M.  Versteegh,  K.  Koerncr,  H.-J.  Niedcrehe 
(eds.),  'fhe  history  of  linguistics  in  the  Middle  East, 
Amsterdam  1983,  1 95-250  (-  HUtotiographm  linguislica^ 
vm  (1981),  431-86),  with  supplements  in  Z^L,  x,  xi, 
xii,  xiv.  Indispensable  resources  are:  G.  Troupeau, 
Lexiifue-index  da  Allab  de  Sibawajfhi,  Paris  1976;  "^A.Kb. 
'Udayma,  Fahdris  Attdb  Sibawajdii  wa-dirdsa  lahu^  Cairo 
1975;  A.R.  Naflaidl,  E'ikris  stau'-Ahid  Sibaufaj>biy  Beirut 
1970;  G.  ^Awwad,  Stbamayhi  imam  al-nukdi  Ji  al- 

daristn  kitildl  itbna^  Aar?!™,  Baghdad  1978;  Kh. 

""A.R.  al-HadTthr,  Ahmyat  ai-^arf  Jt  Kitdb  Sibawayhiy 
Baghdad  1965;  the  index  of  Harun 's  A^b  edition, 
also  Schaade  and  Mosel. 

5.  Sfbaw^ayhi’s  pupils  and  the  legacy  of 
the  Kitdb, 

(a)  Pupih.  Slbawayhi  only  had  two  pupils  that  wc 

know  anything  about,  al-Akhfash  and  Kutrub  . 

Three  others  are  merely  names:  al-Na^f,  much 
admired  by  al- Mu  bar  rad,  al-Ziy^dr,  who  apparently 
read  the  Alidb  with  Srbawayhi  and  aUMazinl  (see 
Humbert  1995,  15,  n.  35  on  both)  and  one  ^Utba 
aJ-Na^wf,  described  as  min  ashab  Stbaw^hiy  A^dnl\ 
xvii,  16,  perhaps  the  same  as  al-^Utbf  in  al-Zubaydl, 
Tabakdty  44. 

Of  the  two  recognised  pupils,  al-AJthfash  is  remark- 
able for  his  role  in  the  composition  and  transmission 
of  the  Aiidby  and  Rutrub  is  perhaps  more  remarkable 
for  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  cither,  as  he  sim- 
ply “studied  the  Artdb  with  STbawayhi”.  This  is  a 
problem,  of  course,  since  there  was  strictly  speaking 
no  KtMb  for  him  to  .study.  He  was  about  the  same 
age  as  Sfbaw^ayhi  and  thus  more  of  a fellow'-studeni 
than  a pupil;  hk  reputation  as  a ‘"dissenting  gram- 
marian”, in  Versteegh’s  phrase,  makes  it  difficult  to 
imagine  him  as  a student  of  Sfbawayhi  and  impossi- 
ble to  consider  him  a disciple.  Since  none  of  his  works 
survive  (nor  any  of  al-Akhfash)  there  is  no  way  to 
know  the  full  technical  basis  for  his  unique  gram- 
matical position.  For  al-Akhfas,  at  least,  we  can  hope 
to  reconstruct  his  views  from  his  numerous  glosses  on 
the  Aimbr 

(b)  Gramniew  ajler  Sibouiqyfti.  In  the  years  after  Siba- 
wayhi’s  death,  the  Aliab  went  into  occultation.  Bernards 
has  explored  this  phase  and  shown  how  the  Altdb 
began  to  acquire  prestige  only  with  al-Mubarrad 


(d.  285/898  which  fits  nicely  with  Humbertos 

independent  conclusion  that  it  was  al-Mubarrad  who 
laid  the  foundations  for  a standard  Aitdb  text.  Thus 
al-Vazrdr  (d.  202/818,  studied  with  al-KhaJrl  but  not 
with  Sibawayhi)  can  praise  the  "Basran”  grammari- 
ans without  even  mentioning  STbawayhi.  Al-Akhfa^ 
taught  the  Kiiub  to  only  three  disciples,  al-^arnil,  al- 
Mazinl  and  *Abd  Allah  b.  Hanf,  though  ii  was  also 
known  to  al-KisaT  and  al-Farra*  who  play,  however, 
no  part  in  its  transmission.  Al-^armi  and  al-MJzini 
both  energetically  promoted  the  Kiidby  and  the  latter 
admonished:  “anyone  who  thinks  they  can  do  better 
than  the  Attdb  should  show  some  htimihtyE”.  When 
al-Djahiz  presented  a copy  as  a gift  to  a the 

work’s  fame  was  a.s.sured;  by  aJ-Mubarrad^s  time,  the 
difficulty  of  the  Aildb  was  compared  with  riding  on 
water  and  eventually  it  wa.s  crowned  with  the  dtle 
“the  Kurian  of  grammar”.  The  growing  prominence 
of  the  Aildb  is  linked  also  with,  the  emergent  "Basran” 
and  “Kufan”  schools,  with  Tha^'lab  declaring  ihat  the 
Kiidb  wras  the  work  of  42  scholars  and  he  could  very 
well  do  without  iti  But  the  Kitdb  itself  {pace  Baalbaki, 

Stud.  ar.  et  isL)  gives  little  support  to  the  polemicists; 
Srbawayhi  is  so  careful  to  balance  systematic  regu- 
larity kiyds  against  observed  data,  samd^,  that  he  can 
hardly  be  claimed  a.s  a representanve  of  cither  school. 

Arabic  grammar  is  not  static,  and  although  the 
Kiidb  remained  the  reference  point  for  all  subsequent 
developments,  the  science  itself  moved  on.  Prescriptive 
needs  were  fulfilled,  meihodolo^cai  theory  elaborated, 
curricular  requirements  accomodated,  and  the  reJa- 
lively  junior  science  of  rhetoric  was  established. 

Comparison  of  STbaw'ayhi’s  vocabulary  with  later 
grammar  (Troupeau,  LexAndeXy  18-25)  make.s  ihe  qual- 
itative and  quantitative  changes  plain.  Absent  from 
the  Kitdb  are,  amongst  others,  ma^dz/k^tkay  naipr/ 
nazm,  Jd^ida/  i/dda,  tliumta^  mu^hiil;,  hukm,  dabilay  iktaddy 
mahallf^  rdbily  salb,  ndsikty  bas^t/ murakkaby  shanisf/ kcunari 
and  all  abstract  nouns  of  the  type  ismijya,  Ji^lryya. 

Terms  were  created  for  many  items  Slbawayhi  left 
unnamed,  e,g.  kdna  Y-ii#tsa/ Id  &nqf' 

ai-t^ins,  md  al-nasdsdici,  fftd  al-daymuma,  qf^dl  al-kuluby 
alf^dl  al-mufdtabay  etc. 

Troupeau ’s  index  also  exposes  the  extreme  rarity 
of  many  terms  in  the  Kttdb.  Abstractions  such  as  ^rady 
e^awhar,  ku^^a,  sdra,  ^inSy  fmf,  occur  in  single  figures, 
netw'^  only  II  times,  with  madda  and  kayuld  completely 
absent,  suggesting  that  Sfbawayhi  was  not  greatly  inter- 
ested in  categories,  or  rather  that  the  expression  of 
class  membership  w'as  already  catered  for  by  the  indige- 
nous metaphor  of  umma  (23  rimes)  and  its  cognate 
norions  “tribe”,  kabtl,  “mother”,  “sister”  and  “daugh- 
ter”. Two  rare  terms,  Hlla  and  tokiitr^  hav'e  been  over- 
interpreted. Slbawayhi  associated  ^illa  principally  with 
phonological  “weakness”,  and  on  the  few  occasions 
when  it  seems  to  mean  “cause”  it  also  involves  weak 
radicals  or  similar  morphophonological  factors;  in  sliort, 
there  is  not  much  evidence  that  Slbawayhi  subscribed 
to  any  explicit  theory  oi'  grammatical  causality  other 
than  ‘hma/.  With  takdir  the  position  is  equally  incon- 
clusive; again,  the  term  has  primarily  morphophonolog- 
ical import  and  occurs  only  once  in  a purely  syntactic  if. CO ffl 
context.  In  i,  287 /i,  247,  a-iaysfi  kd^d  zayd^  muntaUk^ 
is  said  to  be  “like  daraba  "^abd  Alta  hi  zayd^  kd^im'"  in 
takdtT  but  not  in  meaning”,  and  the  suspicion  that 
this  may  be  an  interpolation  k iiresistiblc.  TTic  orig- 
inal sense  of  takdir  is  seen  in  an  incident  where 
Slbawayhi  k challenged  to  make  up  words  with  cer- 
tain patterns  and  radicals  (al-Zubaydl,  'labdkdiy  72). 
Srbawayhi  koddara  wa-akbtaA  ""tried  to  fit  the  radicals 
into  the  patterns  and  got  it  wrong”,  where  kdddara 
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still  has  the  same  morphological  connotation  as  in  the 
Kitab. 

As  grammatical  science  evolved,  elements  of  Siba- 
wayhi’s  system  were  dropped  or  marginalised.  Prescrip- 
tive grammar  was  not  so  concerned  with  the  moral 
aspect  of  communication  implied  by  istakdma^  which 
became  less  common  as  the  normative  verb  (^dza/ 
yad^uzu,  increased  in  frequency.  The  concept  of  sabab 
which  accounted  for  a wide  range  of  syntaede 
phenomena,  was  restricted  to  the  naU  sababi  con- 
struction, c.g.  marartu  bi-ra^iuV”  hasan"'  abuhu.  The  scope 
of  muddra*a  was  drasdcally  reduced.  For  STbawayhi,  it 
was  part  of  a general  theory  of  analogical  pressure 
inseparable  from  kiyds  and  related  (in  ways  not  yet 
examined)  to  the  analogies  performed  by  speakers, 
but  all  that  survives  now  is  the  name  of  the  imper- 
fect verb,  still  called  mu4dri*  to  this  day.  Sibawayhi’s 
analysis  of  appositional  and  coordinated  qualifiers  was 
tidied  up;  on  structural  grounds  he  called  them  both 
simply  *atfy  but  his  successors  in  their  formalistic  way 
subdivided  them  into  *atf  baydn  and  *atf  nasak  respec- 
dvely.  Srbawayhi’s  terms  for  predicadon,  where  mus- 
nod  - first  part,  musnad  ilayhi  - second  part  of  any 
predicadve  structure  whether  nominal  or  verbal,  were 
inverted  by  the  4th/ 1 0th  century  (l.rcvin,  in  JAOSy  ci) 
to  musnad  - predicate,  musnad  ilayhi  - subject  irre- 
speedve  of  word  order. 

(c)  The  Kitdb  in  the  West.  The  interpretation  of  Slba- 
wayhi’s  gi-ammar  in  the  West  has  always  been  implic- 
itly or  explicitly  a comparadve  exercise,  and  has  never 
resolved  the  dilemma  that  literal  transladons  of  the 
Kitdb  are  technically  unconvincing  and  technical  trans- 
ladons are  historically  misleading.  Jahn  opened  up  the 
work  to  a wider  audience  (de  Saussure  could  have  read 
it,  though  we  v^ill  never  know),  but  his  vital  warning 
that  the  German  version  is  only  for  those  who  can 
compare  it  with  the  Arabic  is  mostly  ignored.  .^Ml  too 
often  the  secondary  literature  fails  to  find  a compro- 
mise between  the  type  of  transladon  represented  by 
Jahn’s  “Ober  die  Verben,  von  deren  I.  Form  das 
Passivum  vorkommt,  ohne  daB  das  Akdvum  gebraiich- 
lich  ist'*  and  what  Sibawayhi  actually  said,  bdb  md 
(^d*a  Ju*ila  minhu  *ald  gbayri  fa*altuhu  (ch.  447).  It  is  only 
useful  to  recast  Sibawayhi’s  thought  in  some  modern 
theoretical  framework  if  the  undertaking  has  real 
explanatory  value.  One  may  regret,  now,  the  specu- 
lation that  Sibawayhi  belonged  “somewhere  between 
de  Saussure  and  Bloomfield”  (Carter,  in  JAOSy  .xciii, 
157),  lending  new  irony  to  the  word  Procrustean  which 
has  been  applied  to  Arab  linguistics. 

Sibawayhi’s  vocabulary  lacks  many  terms,  among 
them  “number”,  “gender”,  “ten.se”,  “person”,  “case”, 
“mood”,  “syllable”,  “accent”,  “diphthong”,  but  to  focus 
on  these  perceived  shortcomings  diverts  attention  from 
the  realities  of  the  Kitdb.  Even  more  damaging  is  the 
inaccurate  rendering  of  the  terms  that  Sibawayhi  does 
use.  No-one  would  be  impressed  by  a writer  on  Jikh 
who  consistently  translated  Jatwd  as  “death  sentence”, 
yet  similar  distortions  are  common  in  works  on  Arabic 
grammar.  'Fhc  most  unfortunate  is  the  equadon  of 
*amal  with  “governing”,  but  the  imposidon  of  Ladn 
case  and  mood  names  runs  a close  second.  We  also 
find  “copula”  for  damn  al-Ja^L,  turning  that  which  keeps 
apart  into  that  which  joins  together,  Jd*il  becomes 
“subject”  despite  the  Arabs’  careful  terminological  dis- 
dnedon  between  Jd*il  and  mubtada*,  mabnJ  li  Tnu^^ul 
(in  later  grammar  maciihul)  are  reproduced  by  “pas- 
sive”, oblitcradng  the  Arab  theory  of  this  form  of 
verb,  phonetic  terms  are  squeezed  into  Western  cat- 
egories, and  so  on. 

Yet  Sibawayhi  condnues  to  inspire.  like  all  works 


of  genius,  the  KUdb  bears  infinite  re-reading,  and  all 
research  into  Arabic  grammar  must  still  begin  with 
Sibawayhi,  even  if  the  science  which  he  founded  out- 
grew him  and  evolved  into  the  scholasdc  grammar  of 
the  madrasa.  The  high  intellectual  calibre  of  the  late 
grammarians  is  undeniable,  but  it  seems  less  than 
perfect  jusdee  that  as  grammar  sublimated  itself  into 
a dialogue  with  the  Kur’an,  Ibn  Khaldun  could  say 
without  incongruity  that  Ibn  Higham  (d.  761/1360 
[^.».])  was  “more  of  a grammarian  than  Sibawayhi” 
cmhd  min  Sibawayhi. 
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fshirn,  Leiden  1993.  (M.G.  Carteh;) 

SIBl  (also  spelt  Slwi  in  mediaeval  Islamic  sources, 
e.g*  the  Ifudud  aP^dlanii  a town  and  district  of 
noriheastc  rn  BaJD.£ist^n,  lying  on  the  plain  below 
the  entrance  to  the  Bolan  Pass  and  the  route  to 
Quetta  [see  kwattaI,  which  is  some  140  km/ 88  miles  \ 
beyond  SibT  town.  The  town  is  situated  in  lai.  29^  | 
31'  N.  and  long.  67°  54'  E,  Because  of  its  strategic  t 
pKtsidon  between  the  mouths  of  the  BolSn  and  Ha  mar 
Passes,  and  on  the  way  down  to  the  Indus  valley,  it 
has  always  played  a pan  in  history. 

In  early  Islamic  times,  Sibf  was  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  district  of  BaLis(h)  or  WsJishan,  although  the 
residence  of  the  amfr  was  at  al-Ka$r/Kushk  near 
another  of  the  district's  towns,  Ispind^ay  (see  Hudud 
ai-dlam,  tr.  Minorsky,  111,  comm.  346).  TJie  district 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bundahishn  as  Balist,  presumably 


meaning  in  Persian  ‘‘highland”.  The  8^B^rid  Ya*kub 
b.  al-Layth  \q^vi\  brought  Balia(h)  under  Kis  control 
in  253/867  (C.E.  Bosworth,  ITif  history  of  the  Sa^arids 
f Sistan  and  the  Maliks  of  }Ibnmz,  Costa  Mesa  and 
New  York  1994,  99).  In  Ghaanawid  times,  it  formed 
part  of  the  sultans*  empire,  and  on  their  expedidons 
to  India,  they  frec^uendy  marched  from  Bust  and  aj- 
Rukhl^adj.  \q.w.^  via  Sibf  to  Multan  and  the  Indus 
valley  (sec  M.  Nazim,  The  l^  and  thms  of  Sultan  Aiahmud 
f Ghei^na.  Cambridge  1931,  199;  Bosworth,  Dm  later 
Ghamcands,  Edinburgh  1977,  7-8),  The  district  of  SrbT 
was  held  ca.  A.D.  1500  by  Arghun  from  Kandahar; 
then  by  the  Muj^als  (in  Akbar*s  rime,  it  was  a rmdiall 
of  the  Bhakkar  sarkar  in  the  Multan  siibay,  in  1714 
by  the  KaJhoras  of  Sind;  and  later  in  that  century, 
by  the  Durrani  Afghans.  In  the  J9th  century,  Sibf 
and  Pi^fn  formed  the  so-called  ‘"assigned  districts” 

(any  surplus  revenue  from  wliich  was  to  be  refunded 
to  the  amf/s  of  Afghanistan)  handed  over  to  Britain 
by  Ya*kub  l^aii  b.  Shfr  "^Alf  under  the  Treaty  of 
Gandamak  in  1879. 

In  British  India,  only  some  two-fifths  of  Sibf  District 
were  directly  administered,  the  rest  being  the  Marl 
and  Bugir  tribal  areas  and  a part  of  Kaiat  stale 
The  strategic  value  of  SfbT  town  was  increased  when 
the  standard-gauge  railway  to  Pishln  was  constructed 
through  it,  with  its  also  becoming  subsequently  the 
junction  for  the  Quetta  line.  The  ethnic  composidon 
of  the  District  included  43%  Baluc  and  20%  Pat  bans. 

Sibf  is  now  in  the  Balu^istSn  Province  of  Pakistan. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  text):  H G.  Raverty,  Mrtes  on  A^hanistarr  and 
Baluchistan,  London  1880-3,  553  IT.;  Le  Strange,  The 
lands  of  die  Easteno  Caliphms,  332-3,  347;  Marquan, 
Erdnscdir,  277;  idem,  Wehrot  und  Arang,  124-5  n.  6; 

Imperial  gazetteer  f Indid^,  xxiti,  336-44;  Baluchistan 
District  gazeV^s.  [C.E.  Bosworth) 

$£BIr,  the  designation  of  Western  Siberia 
first  used  in  sources  for  the  Cingizid  era  of  the  13th 
and  1 4th  centuries.  From  this  the  modem  Russ.  CuSiiph 
(and  thence  “Siberia”  in  European  and  other  lan- 
guages) derives.  The  origins  of  this  toponym  are 
unclear.  A connection  with  the  Sabirs,  a Turkic 
nomadic  grouping  which  formed  part  of  the  Khazar 
state  (cf.  the  Suwar  in  Volga  Bulgharia)  and  who  may 
have  occupied  some  parts  of  this  region  before  mov- 
ing to  the  Volga  zone  in  tlie  early  6th  century  A.U., 
has  been  suggested  (Paikanov,  Vber  das  Volk  der  Sabirm, 

258-77).  Sabir  {Sdbir),  in  turn,  has  been  derived  from 
the  name  Hsien-pi  (fsiem-bi),  a Proto-Mongolian  tribal 
confederation  of  Inner  Asia  which  overcame  the 
Hsiung-nu  for  control  of  Mongolia  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury A.D.  and  from  which  the  Jou-Jan/ Avars,  among 
others,  appear  to  have  originated.  The  later  toponym 
ibir-Siblr  (see  below)  has  been  conjectured  as  stem- 
ming from  ^Abar-Sdbir  (Quatremere,  Histoire,  413  IT., 

Priisak,  7^!^  mi^n,  278-80).  The  evidence  is  conjec- 
tural at  best.  The  Biimck  K^ghanatc,  known  to  the 
mediaeval  Islamic  geographers  (cf  Ifudud  aP^diam,  cd. 
Sotoodch,  85-6,  tr.  Minorsky,  99-100,  and  kimM.), 
from  which  the  KIpfak  confederation  developed,  was 
located  in  much  the  same  territory.  r6alpatidar.C0m 
The  earliest  reference  to  this  name  is  found  in  the 
(ra.  1240)  Tuan-chao-pi-shih  {Secret  Hlmry  of  the  Mongpis, 
tr.  Cleaves,  173),  in  the  form  Shd^hy  where  ii  is  Jilted 
in  a group  of  peoples  extending  from  Central  Siberia 
to  the  Urals.  A Franciscan  letter  of  1320  records  the 
form  Sibur  (PcHiot,  Mrtes  sur  le  'Turkestan  \ 51-2).  Thb 
is  similar  to  the  forms  noted  in  the  PSzzigani  broth- 
ers" map  of  1367  and  a Catalan  map  of  1375:  Sebur, 
located  to  the  nortJi  of  the  Paschertt  (Bashkurts,  see 
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Egorov,  IsL  g£ograf.f  l30-i-  Yule,  Caihay^  i,  307).  A 
number  of  authors,  beginning  with  E^^aghid  ai-Dfn  in 
the  early  8th/14tb  century  ed.  Alizade  et  s^., 

i/1,  72-3,  and  ed.  Karimr,  i,  513),  note  a region 
termed  “Ibir  AJ-'Cman  (ed,  E-cch,  77),  writ* 

ing  ca.  741-9/1341*9,  in  his  section  on  Kh^arazm  and 
mahe^  reference  to  the  biidd  Sibir  w'hich 

is  adjacent  to  and  is  a region  in  which 

“the  ice  does  not  depart  from  them  for  a period  of 
six  months”.  A contemporary  of  his,  the  anonymous 
Spanish  Franciscan  author  of  the  IJbro  dei  conos^iento 
(van  den  Wyngaert,  Sinka  fmndscajia^  i,  572),  men- 
dons  the  largely  uninhabited  *4ands  of  Albizibi”  which 
encompass  ”Tartaria”  from  the  north.  The  form  “Ibir- 
Sibir”  may  also  l>c  seen  in  I-pi-rh  Shi-pi-rh  of  the 
Tuan'^shih  (and  a somewhat  later  Chinese  map,  see 
Bretschneider,  M^.  reseankesT,  i,  37;  Pclliot,  Mttes  cri- 
tiques, 59).  In  the  early  I5th  century,  Johannes  Schilt- 
herger  {Bondage  and  travels,  ed,  Teifer,  34-6,  49)  took 
part  in  a campaign  against  Ihi$sibur  while  the  region 
was  still  largely  under  Ostyak  control.  By  that  time, 
the  “land  of  Sibir”  appears  in  Russian  sources  (cf* 
PSRL,  xi,  198;  Ustiuzskiy,  70,  recording  the  death 
ca.  1406  or  1407  of  Toktatn!^  there).  Later  Islamic 
sources  (e.g.  the  1 0th/ 1 6th  century  Ta^rt^-i  HashidTy 
tr;  Ross,  232)  continued  to  call  the  region  “Iblr-Sibir”. 
As  the  name  appears  to  be  known  only  from  the 
^ingizid  era,  it  may  derive  from  Mong.  siber/sibir 
“dense  forest,  thicket”  (Lessing,  695),  but  since  the 
Mongols  tended  to  use  the  existing  ethnonyms  and 
toponyms  of  the  regions  they  conquered,  this  seems 
unlikely. 

Sibir,  never  clearly  defined  in  the  sources,  formed 
the  north-eastern  border  ^one  of  the  DjoCid 
extending,  probably,  to  the  Irtish  and  Cullman  rivers, 
the  Baraba  and  Kulunda  steppes  and  southward 
toward  the  Altay  and  I^e  Balkhadi  (Egorov,  Js(. 
geo^aj.y  45,  54*5).  The  earliest  Cingizid-era  polity  to 
emerge  in  this  region  (last  half  of  the  8th/ 1 4th  cen- 
tury?) was  that  of  the  Tiimen  khanate  on  the  mid- 
dle Tobol  and  Tura-Tavda  mesopoiamia  with  its  centre 
at  Cimgi-Tura,  It  comprised  a number  of  lOpcak- 
Turkie-speaking  Turko-Mongolian  tribal  groupings, 
stemming  from  the  same  milieu  as  the  Noghay  Horde, 
and  was  frequendy  fought  over  by  opposing  Djocid 
factions.  It  was  to  here  that  Toktamish  Hcd  following 
his  defeat  by  Ttmur  in  the  late  8th/ 14th  century, 
alter  which  it  was  controlled  by  the  Noghay  amir 
Edigii  through  Cingizid  underlings.  Although  local 
Tatar  tradidons  (preserved  in  oral  form  and  in  the 
Russian  chronicles)  present  a welter  of  confusing 
accounts,  the  ruling  house  appears  to  have  derived 
from  (a  probably  Noghay  chieftain)  Taybugha  (Miller, 
i,  189-3;  Frank,  Siberian  chronkhs,  8-10),  Sometime 
before  1481,  the  Shlb^nid  Ibak  Kh5.Ti>  who  together 
with  the  Noghays  inBieted  fatal  blows  on  the  “Great 
Horde”,  took  control  of  the  region  from  the  Tay- 
bugbids.  Mamat  (Muhammad),  a Taybughid,  killed 
Ibak  in  1493  or  1495,  regained  control  of  the  khanate 
and  moved  its  capit^  to  Sibir/ Isker/I^ashliJk:  {FSRL, 
xxxvi,  47;  Armstrong,  66-7  [Yesipov  cluronicle]).  This 
now  became  the  IQ^anate  of  Sibir,  which  soon  sub- 
sumed the  remaining  ^Tbanid  holdings  in  Tumen 
and  expanded  into  Bashkir  and  Ob  Ugrian  (Ostyak) 
lands.  The  Taybughid  princes  Yedigcr  and  Bekbulat, 
troubled  by  internal  problems  (their  father,  Kasly/ 
K^lm,  had  been  assassinated  by  members  of  his  own 
entourage)  and  Moscow's  conquest  of  Kazan  [see 
gA^AN]  (J552),  submitted  to  Ivan  IV  in  1555,  This 
not  prevent  their  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands 
of  Kiiciim  a descendant  of  Ibak  (1563).  Seydak 


{Ceacflx-b  < Arab,  st^yid),  Bekbulat ’s  son,  fled  to  Bukhara 
and  from  there  continued  periodic  resistance.  Although 
Islam  was  clearly  the  religion  of  the  Tavbughids  (who, 
in  the  absence  of  Cingizid  credentials,  stressed  their 
Islamic  legitimacy,  Frank,  Siberian  chronkks,  23)  and  of 
the  ruling  strata  of  the  khanate  of  Sibir,  local  tradi- 
tion credits  with  a concerted  effort  (occa- 

sionally forcible)  to  proselytise  the  local  popu laden. 
NaJ^bandl  shay^s  also  appear  to  have  played  some 
role  in  the  propagation  of  Islam  on  thb  northern 
frontier.  Kiiciim^s  successes  were  shori*lived-  In  1581, 
the  Russians,  under  the  Cossack  Ermak  Timofeev, 
began  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  taking  ihe  city  of  Sibir 
in  October  1582.  Exmak  perished  in  a Tatar  ambush 
in  1585  and  Kiiciim  continued  to  struggle  against  the 
Russians,  their  Tatar  allies  and  Seydak  (who  in  1587 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Russians  and  taken  off  to 
Moscow,  1st.  Sibin,  ii,  32;  Armstrong,  Termak,  8 ] -2), 
but  without  success.  Following  a defeat  at  Russian 
bands  in  1598  {Ist.  Sibiri,  ii,  39-6),  old  and  now  blind, 

Ktifiim  fled  to  the  Noghay  Horde,  where  he  died: 

Mar^U  k^slkining  bard!.  Hakk-i  rah?nanatige  kitdi 

(according  to  Abu  H-Qh^I,  ed,  Desmaisons,  177,  this 
occurred  in  1003/1594-5;  the  Yesipov  and  Remezov 
Chronicles,  Armstrong,  Termak,  82,  237-43,  report  that 
the  Noghays  killed  him).  The  Russians  established 
their  forts  and  urbaxt  settlements  on  or  near  the 
khanate's  earlier  towns.  Tobofsk  (1587)  was  built  near 
Tatar  Sibir. 

Sibir  was  an  important  link  in  trans-Siberian  com- 
merce, conneedng  the  Volga-Ural  region  and  Central 
Asia  with  the  forests  of  the  north  so  important  to  the 
fur  trade.  Uttle  is  knowTi  about  the  internal  structure 
of  the  ^Anate.  As  non-Cingizids,  the  Tavbughids 
appear,  like  the  Noghays.  to  have  used  the  dtle.^  by 
(bey,  beg)  and  sultan.  The  Tatar  tribes  were  organ - 
Ued  into  headed  by  ntrrzd&,  as  were  the  sub- 

ject peoples,  often  incorporated  into  one  or  another 
ulus,  who  paid  the  yasak  (tribute  collected  in  fur^). 
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et  alii  (cds.),  Istoriya  Sibiri,  Leningrad  1968,  i-ii; 
F.  Lessing  et  alii,  Mongolian-English  dictionaiy^ 
BloominigtodU  982;-^^CII  Egorov,  IsUmceskayo^  gtogro^^ 
^olotoy  Ordi  v XII-XIV  vv..,  Moscow  1985;  J.  Martin, 
The  Tiumen'  Khanate's  encounters  with  Muscoiy  1481- 
1505y  in  Ch.  Lcmcrcicr-Quciqucjay  et  alii  (cds.). 
Passe  turco-tatar,  present  sovietique^  Paris  1986,  79-87; 
O.  Pritsak,  The  origin  of  the  name  Sibir^  in  VV.  Heissig 
and  K.  Sagastcr  (cds.),  Gedanke  und  H^rkung.  Festschr^ 
zur  90.  Geburtstag  von  Nikolaus  Poppe^  Wiesbaden  1 989; 
N.A.  Tomilov,  Etniceskaya  istorijia  ^urkpyazlfnogo  nose- 
leniya  zapadnosibirskoy  ravninl  kontsa  XVI-na^ala  XX  v.y 
Novosibirsk  1992;  J.  Forsyth,  A histoty  of  the  peoples 
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(P.B.  Golden) 

SIBX  [see  ibn  al-^jawzT,  ibn  AL-TA‘AwIig!l,  al- 
mardTnT.  3.]. 

al-SID,  Spanish  el-Cid,  the  Cid,  the  name  by  which 
the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  popular  of  the 
heroes  of  Castilian  chivalry  is  known;  he  played  a 
preponderating  political  part  in  Muslim  Spain  of  the 
second  half  of  the  1 1 th  century,  and  we  can  now 
gain  an  idea  of  his  real  personality  by  removing  all 
the  legendary  matter  that  has  grown  up  around  his 
life  and  his  exploits.  It  was  to  the  Dutch  scholar  R. 
Dozy  that  the  honour  was  due  of  having  established, 
as  a result  of  his  examination  in  1844  of  the  manu- 
script of  the  Ofiokhira  of  Ibn  BassSin  preserved  in 
Gotha,  that  the  story  of  the  Cronica  General  of  Alfonso 
the  Wise  relating  to  the  Cid,  which  up  till  then  had 
been  considered  a pure  invention,  was  really  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic,  and  probably  from  a work  of 
the  Valencian  Muhammad  b.  Khalaf  Ibn  ^Alkama 
(428-509/1037-1116  [^.r.])  called  al-Baydn  al-wddih  ft 
Tmilamm  al-Jadih  (cf.  also  F.  Pons  Boigues,  Ensayo  bio- 
bibliogrdjico,  176-7,  no.  140)  and  that  it  is  contempo- 
rary with  the  Cid. 

This  knight,  who  was  called  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar, 
was  descended  from  a noble  Castilian  family  and  was 
bom  at  Burgos  during  the  first  half  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. It  is  known  that  in  1064  he  distinguished  him- 
self, on  the  side  of  Sancho  II  of  Castile  in  a war  which 
this  sovereign  waged  against  Sancho  of  Navarre.  He 
defeated  at  this  time  a knight  of  Navarre  in  single 
combat,  and  the  success  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
the  Castilian  army,  whose  commander-in-chief  he 
became  (or  the  “Standard-bearer  of  the  King”)  with 
the  title  of  Campeador  (I.atin  campealor,  written  by  the 
Arabs  al-kanbiyatur,  the  equivalent  of  the  Span- 

ish Arabic  mubdriz  or  barrdz,  “the  champion  who  comes 
out  of  the  ranks,  when  two  armies  are  ranged  against 
one  another,  to  challenge  an  enemy  to  single  com- 
bat”). A short  ume  afterwards  thanks  to  the  counsels 
of  Rodrigo  Diaz,  Sancho  II  made  himself  master  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Leon  by  taking  his  own  brother 
Alfonso  prisoner  at  Burgos.  The  latter  was  able  to 
flee  to  the  Muslim  king  of  Toledo  al-Ma*mun,  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Banu  Dhu  M-Nun.  In  .Muharram  465/7 
October  1072,  Sancho  of  Castile  was  killed  before 
Zamora  which  he  was  besieging.  The  new  king  of 
Castile  always  secredy  felt  a grudge  against  Rodrigo 
Diaz  for  the  humiliation  of  this  oath,  but  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  knight,  then  very  influential,  and  to 
attach  him  to  him,  he  gave  him  his  cousin  Jimena 
(Chimene)  Diaz,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Oviedo, 
in  marriage  (1074).  Some  years  later,  Alfonso  VI  sent 
him  to  the  *Abbasid  dynast  of  Seville,  al-Muhamid 
{q.v.]y  in  order  to  collect  the  tribute,  which  this  .Muslim 
prince  paid  in  return  for  a nominal  alliance  with 
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Castile.  The  Cid  him.self  returned  to  Castile  after  suc- 
cessfully attaining  the  real  aim  of  his  mission.  Alfonso 
VI,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Garcia  Ordbfiez, 
then  accused  the  Cid  of  having  appropriated  a part 
of  the  presents  which  had  been  given  to  him  at  Seville 
to  bring  to  the  king,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity — the  expedition  against  the  Muslims 
of  Toledo  undertaken  without  his  consent — to  dis- 
grace him  and  to  banish  him  from  his  dominions 
(1081). 

It  is  from  this  time  that  the  life  of  a “condottiere” 
led  by  the  Castilian  knight  dates,  and  that  he  began 
to  fight,  as  occasion  arose,  the  Muslims  or  his  own 
co-religionists,  on  behalf  of  a third  person  or  on  his 
own  behalf 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  Rodrigo  Diaz  offered  his 
services  to  the  Hudid  ruler  of  Saragossa  [see  sara- 
^ojsta],  Ahmad  b.  SulaymSn  al-Muktadir.  The  latter 
agreed  to  take  him  into  his  army  with  his  merce- 
naries. He  died  in  the  same  year  and  his  son  Yusuf 
al-Muhamin  succeeded  him  at  Saragossa,  while  his 
other  son  al-Mundhir  received  Denia,  Tortosa  and 
Lerida.  The  two  brothers  lost  no  time  in  going  to 
war  with  one  another.  Rodrigo  Diaz  continued  in  the 
service  of  al-Mu’tamin,  while  al-Mundhir  made  an 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Aragon,  Sancho  Ramirez, 
and  with  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  Ramon  Berenguer 
11.  The  Cid  soon  won  a great  victory  over  the  ene- 
mies of  his  master,  took  rich  plunder  and  made  pris- 
oner the  Count  of  Barcelona,  whose  liberty  he  restored 
soon  after.  He  made  a triumphal  entry  into  Saragossa, 
where  the  Hudid  ruler  overwhelmed  him  with  pre- 
sents and  with  honours.  He  had  acquired  at  one  stroke 
prestige  and  an  ascendancy  without  parallel  among  his 
Muslim  soldiers  who  from  this  time  began  to  call  him 
“my  master”,  sayyidi,  vulg.  Sp.  Ar.  sf(K,  which  was 
translated  into  Spanish  in  the  form  of  “rm/>  Cid"  (the 
famous  Poem  of  the  Cid  was  originally  called  "El  Cantor 
de  mio  Cid")’,  and  soon  this  name  prevailed  (with  or 
without  the  employment  of  the  possessive).  Rodrigo 
Diaz,  thanks  to  his  military  talents,  had  become  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Muslims  of  Spain  a champion  and  an 
irre.sistible  leader  in  war,  el-Cid  Campeador. 

In  1084,  after  an  ephemeral  reconciliafton  with 
Alfonso  VI,  the  Cid  covered  himself  with  glory  once 
more  in  Aragon  in  the  service  of  al-.Mu*tamin.  When 
this  prince  died  in  the  following  year,  he  passed  into 
the  services  of  his  son  and  successor  Ahmad  al- 
Musta*m  II. 

When  the  Almoravid  SultSin  YQsuf  b.  TishlYn  landed 
in  Spain  to  fight  against  the  Christians  and  put  them 
to  rout  at  Zall^ka  (12  Radjab  479/23  October  1086), 
the  Qhu  ’1-Nunid  YahyS  b.  Ism2k*I1  al-Ksdir  had  to 
appeal  for  help  to  the  King  of  Castile  and  to  al- 
Musta‘rn  of  Saragossa.  The  latter  saw  in  this  a good 
opportunity  to  deprive  al-KSdir  of  his  kingdom,  and 
secretly  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Cid  to 
seize  the  town,  all  the  booty  to  go  to  the  condot- 
tiere. But  the  latter,  mindful  of  the  gifts  which  al- 
Kadir  had  bestowed  upon  him,  refused  to  touch  the 
town  and  sent  a new  token  of  his  vassalage  to  Alfonso.  ||"  COITI 
Thereafter,  with  his  army  he  made  incurrions  into 
the  whole  district  of  Valencia,  and  in  the  year  1089, 
returned  to  Castile,  where  he  was  received  with  hon- 
our by  his  sovereign.  Then  he  regained  the  ^ark  al- 
Andalus  [q.v.'\  with  his  army  numbering  7,000  men. 

Profiung  by  the  absence  of  the  Cid,  al-Musta*rn  of 
Saragossa  had  made  an  alliance  with  Berenguer  of 
Barcelona,  who  was  besieging  Valencia.  The  Count 
of  Barcelona  retreated  before  the  Cid,  who  promised 
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aUK^dir,  in  rcium  for  a payment  of  10,000  drnSrs  a | 
month,  to  defend  his  capital  against  all  enemy  aitempKs.  i 
A short  time  afterwards,  Alfonso  quarrelled  with  him  | 
once  more.  Then  the  Cid,  like  a regular  independent  i 
bandit  chief,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  whole  ' 
eastern  country  from  Orihuela  to  Jaiiva,  marched  I 
against  Tortosa,  defeated  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  and  i 
concluded  a treaty  with  him.  At  this  time,  besides  the 
sums  which  he  received  from  the  Count  of  Barcelona 
and  the  Mu.slim  princes  of  Tortosa  and  V'alencia,  the 
Cid  had  also  amongst  his  tributaries  the  Arab  lords 
of  Albarracin  (al-Sahla),  of  Alpuente  (al-Bunt),  of  Mur- 
viedro  (Murbaytar,  today  called  Sagunto),  of  Segorba 
(Shubrub),  of  Jcrica  (§b^rika)  and  of  Almenara. 

'Fhe  King  of  Castile,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  growing  influence  of  his  too  powerful  vassal, 
decided  to  deprive  him  of  V’^alencia.  Strong  in  his 
alliance  with  the  Pisans  and  the  Genoese,  he  came 
to  besiege  the  town  by  land  and  by  sea,  while  the 
Cid  was  engaged  in  helping  the  Muslim  king  of  Sara- 
gossa against  the  Christian  King  of  Aragon.  Informed 
of  what  was  taking  place,  the  Cid  left  Saragossa  with 
his  army  and  laid  waste  the  county  of  Najera  and  of 
Calahorra,  the  particular  fief  of  his  sworn  enemy 
Garcia  Orddhez.  The  town  of  Logrofto  in  the  Rioja 
was  completely  destroyed  by  him,  and  Alfonso  VI 
had  to  raise  the  siege  of  V'alencia  without  attaining 
any  success. 

During  his  absence,  the  Cid  left  at  Valencia  a 
Muslim  lieutenant,  Ibn  al-Fara^j,  at  the  court  of  al-  i 
Kadir.  The  latter,  in  ShawwSl  485/Novcmber  1092, 
was  killed  after  a rising  of  the  population  incited  by  ' 
the  kd(li  Ibn  Djahhaf.  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  | 
of  the  city  as  president  of  the  Valcncian  republic 
{4iamS*a)y  with  a purely  nominal  representative  of 
the  Almoravid  government  at  his  side.  Some  months 
later,  in  Diumada  II  486/July  1093,  the  Cid  marched 
on  the  capital  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  seized 
without  difliculty  the  suburbs  of  V'illanueva  and  of  al- 
Kudya  and  agreed  to  make  terms  with  Ibn  Djahhaft 
while  maintaining  a strict  blockade  of  the  town.  The 
chief  of  the  Valencian  republic  was  forced  to  surren- 
der the  town  to  the  Cid  on  28  Djumada  I 487  / 1 5 
June  1094.  The  Campeador  did  no  harm  to  the  pop- 
ulation, but  did  not  hesitate  to  bum  alive  a short 
time  afterwards  the  former  president,  Ibn  DJahhat,  as 
a punishment. 

From  this  time  the  Cid  was  absolute  master  of 
Valencia.  He  had  turned  into  a church  the  great 
mosque  of  Valencia  and  restored  the  bishopric  of  the 
town,  which  he  gave  to  Jerome  of  Perigord.  In  the 
end,  he  was  quite  reconciled  to  his  suzerziin  Alfonso  | 
of  Castile,  and  he  was  allied  to  two  royal  houses  of 
the  Peninsula  through  the  marriages  of  his  daughters, 
Maria  with  Ramon  Berenguer  III,  and  Christina  with 
the  Infante  of  Navarre  Ramiro.  He  then  tried  to  take 
Jativa  (§h3pba  [^.t^.])  from  the  Almoravids  but  his  I 
army  was  routed.  The  Cid,  full  of  wrath  and  bro- 
ken-hearted by  this  disaster,  succumbed  not  long  after 
in  the  middle  of  1099. 

After  the  death  of  the  Cid,  his  widow  Jimena 
resisted,  for  about  two  years,  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  Almoravids.  Valencia  was  besieged  at  the  begin-  I 
ning  of  495/1 101  by  the  l^mtuni  general  al-MazdalT.  | 
It  sustained  the  siege  for  seven  months  but  on  the  j 
advice  of  Alfonso  VI,  who  had  come  to  relieve  it, 
Jimena  decided  to  evacuate  Valencia,  which  she 
ordered  to  be  burned  on  her  departure.  When  the  | 
Almoravid  troops  entered  it,  on  15  Ra^jab  495/5  May  1 
1 102,  they  found  nothing  but  ruins.  Jimena  trans- 
ported the  body  of  the  Cid  to  Castile;  it  was  buried  | 


near  Burgos,  in  the  convent  of  San  Pedro  of  Cardefta. 

Jimena  was  herself  buried  there  when  she  died  five 
years  later  in  the  year  1 104. 

Bibliography:  As  noted  above,  a still  valuable 
work  on  the  life  and  historical  career  of  the  Cid 
is  R.  Dozy,  Le  Cid  d*apTes  de  nouveaux  documenlSy 
Leiden  1860,  repr.  in  his  Recherches  sur  Vhistoire  et  la 
litthaturf  de  VEspagne  pendant  U Moyen-Agfy  ’Paris- 
Leiden  1881,  ii,  1-233.  Of  Arabic  sources,  see  Ibn 
Bass5m,  Dhakhira.  text  and  tr.  in  Dozy,  op.  cit.,  1 1 , 

8-28  and  pp.  iii-xviii;  Ibn  al-Kardabus,  A*.  al-lktijd\ 
in  ibid.y  pp.  xxiii-xxviii,  cd.  F.  Maillo,  in  Huloria  de 
al-AndaluSy  Madrid  1986,  121-8;  Ibn  al-Abbar,  al- 
Hulla  al-siyard\  in  Dozy,  op.  city  ii,  pp.  xxvii-xxxi; 
Makkari,  Ncifh  al-tJby  ed.  Dozy  et  aliiy  AnaUcteSy  ii, 

754,  and  in  Dozy.  op.  cit.y  ii,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiii;  Frag- 
ment ojionyme  inedity  in  Ibn  al-*Idharr.  ii,  ed.  and  tr. 

E.  l>vi-Provcn<;al,  Appx.  I (ch.  on  Ibn  Djahhafl. 

Cf.  also  Dozy,  in  Reitie  hispanigucy  xx  (1909),  316- 
428,  xxiii  (1910),  424-76,  and  in  Bull,  f^panujuey  xvi 
(1914),  80-6.  A complete  bibl.  of  European  sources 
to  the  date  of  publication  is  in  B.  Sanchez  Alonso, 

Fuentes  de  la  historic  espaHokty  Madrid  1919.  See  also 
A.  Gonzalez  Palencia,  Historia  de  la  Fspana  musul- 
manay  Barcelona  1925,  75-7,  and  balansiya. 

(E.  Lk VI- Provencal) 

Of  more  recent  bibl.,  see  the  following: 

R.  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Cid  en  la  historicy  Madrid 
1921;  idem,  la  Esparla  del  Cidy  Madrid  1929,  later 
cds.  1956,  1967,  Eng.  tr.  The  Cid  and  his  Spain, 

IxDndon  1934;  E.  Levi-Proven<;al,  Le  Cid  de  I'histoirey 
in  Rev.  Historigue  (1937);  idem,  Nouveaux  documents 
arabes  sur  le  Cid,  in  Etudes  d'histoire  hispano-musulmane, 
scr.  1;  idem,  Islam  d^Occident,  Paris  1948,  137-51; 
idem,  la  toma  de  Valencia  por  el  Cid  se^i  las  JuenJes 
musulmanas  ...y  in  al-And.,  xiii  (1948),  97-156;  J.M. 

Garate  Cordoba,  Las  huellas  del  Cidy  Burgos  1955; 

J.  Bosch  Vila,  Los  Almordvides,  Tetuan  1956;  A.  Huici 
Miranda,  El  cadi  de  Valencia  Ibn  Yahhdf  guemado  vivo 
por  el  Cidy  in  Reiista  del  Instiiuto  Egipcio  de  Estudios 
IsldmicoSy  Madrid,  xi-xii  (1963-4),  14-67;  idem,  Historia 
musubnana  de  Valencia  y su  region,  3 vols.,  Valencia 
1970,  sec  vol.  ii;  S.  Clissold,  In  search  of  the  Cid, 
London  1965;  J.M.  l.acarra,  Aspectos  economicos  de  la 
sumvnon  de  los  reinos  de  Taifas,  in  Homenqje  a J.  Vicens 
Vtves,  i,  Barcelona  1965,  255-77;  A.D.  Deyermond, 

Epic  poetry  and  the  clergy.  Studies  on  the  '*Mocedades  de 
Rodrigo**,  London  1968;  C.  Bandcro  Gomez,  El  poema 
de  mio  Cidy  poesia,  historia,  mito,  Madrid  1969; 

J.  Horrent,  Historia  y poesia  en  tomo  al  **Canta  del 
Cid*\  Barcelona  1973;  A.  LJbieio  Artcta,  El  **Cantar 
de  mio  Cid**  y algunos  problemas  historicos,  Valencia 
1973;  Deyermond  (ed.),  “Mio  Cid**  studies,  London 
1977;  Maria  Eugenia  t-acarra,  la  utilizacibn  del  Cid 
de  Xlenendez  Pidal  en  la  ideology  militar  Jranguista,  in 
Ideologies  and  literature,  iii  (1980),  95-127;  eadem,  El 
poema  de  Mio  Cid,  realidad  histdrica  e ideology,  Madrid 
1980;  Le  Cid,  personnage  historigue  et  litteraire.  Anthologu 
de  textes  arabes,  ed.  M.  de  Epalza  and  S.  Guclloux, 

Paris  1983;  V.  Lagarderc,  Les  Abnoravides,  Paris  1989; 

J.  Duggan,  The  Cantor  de  Alio  Cid.  Poetic  creation  in 

its  economic  and  social  context,  Cambridge  1989;  qqitI 

Fletcher,  The  guest  for  El  Cid,  Ix^ndon  1989. 

(R.  Hitchcock) 

al-$1DDIK  (a.),  a name  applied  to  the  first 
caliph  Abu  Bakr  meaning  “the  eminently  vera- 
cious” and  “he  who  always  confirms  the  truth”.  The 
lexicographical  tradition  understands  the  form  of  the 
word  to  be  an  intensive  adjective  (W.  Wright,  Grammar, 
i,  137-8)  indicating  the  extremes  of  gidk  [^.».],  truth. 

The  word  appears  in  the  Kur’an  six  times  and  has 
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a technical  sense  suggesting  an  etymology  derived  from 
the  Aramaic-Hcbrcw  which  has  the  meaning 

“pious'*  in  Rabbinic  literature,  "rhose  who  believe  are 
^(Hkun  in  Kur*5n  IV,  69  and  I.VII,  19  (both  times 
in  conjunction  with  being  ^uhada*^  “witnesses’*  or 
“martyrs”),  Abraham  and  Idris  are  called  prophets  as 
well  as  ^iddlk  in  XIX,  41  and  56  respectively,  while 
Mary  is  called  sidiHka  in  V,  75,  and  Joseph’s  prison 
guard  addresses  him  c^uhdi  ^l-siddxku  in  XH,  46. 

llie  association  of  the  word  with  Abu  Bakr  is  ex- 
plained in  a number  of  anecdotes  in  classical  sources. 
Abu  Beikr,  when  faced  with  the  sceptics  of  his  com- 
munity, said  of  Muhammad  and  his  night  journey, 
“If  he  says  it  is  so,  then  it  is  true  {fadaka)'\  Abu  Bakr 
then  requested  that  Muhammad  describe  Jerusalem  I 
to  prove  the  veracity  of  his  account.  In  order  that  ' 
he  could  sec  the  city,  Abu  Bakr  was  lifted  up  and  . 
he  was  then  able  to  confirm  for  everyone  the  truth  I 
of  Muhammad’s  description.  Each  time  an  element 
was  described,  he  said,  “You  are  telling  the  truth 
[fodakta).  I testify  that  you  are  the  messenger  of  God” 
and  at  the  conclusion  the  Prophet  said  to  him  “And 
you,  Abu  Bakr,  arc  al-fiddik*\  and  from  that  time  on 
he  was  called  by  this  name  (Ibn  Hisham,  265). 

Al-'l'abarr  does  not  provide  the  same  post-mi 
narrative,  but  does  follow  up  on  his  ascension  story 
with  an  account  of  the  first  male  to  accept  Islam, 
which  according  to  some  reports  (al-Tabarf,  i,  1 165-7) 
was  Abu  Bakr  who,  according  to  the  poem  of  Hassan 
b.  Thabit  {Diwdriy  ed.  Arafat,  Ixindon  1971,  i,  125) 
quoted  by  al-Tabari,  was  the  first  to  “declare  the 
truth”  {saddaka)  of  the  prophet.  Once  again,  the  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  Abu  Bakr’s  name  in  terms  of  his 
devotion  to  Muhammad. 

I'he  naming  of  Abu  Bakr  is  also  associated  with 
Kur’an,  XXXIX,  33,  alladhi  di&*a  hi  H-.ndk  wa-saddaka 
bihi,  uld*ika  hum  cd-muUakuna,  “he  who  comes  with  the 
truth  and  he  who  confirms  it;  they  are  the  God-  I 
fearing”,  which  is  sometimes  understood  to  refer  to 
Muhammad  and  Abu  Bakr  respectively  (sec  c.g.  Abu  i 
’l-I^yth  al-Samarkandr  (d.  375/985),  Bohr  al-*ulum^ 
Beirut  1993,  iii,  151  and  n.  I for  further  references).  I 
Those  claiming  descent  from  Abu  Bakr  are  frequently  . 
called  al-Bakri  al-$iddrkr  or  al-$iddlkl  for  short.  ; 

The  §ufr  ideal  of  sincerity  {sidk)  which  can  raise 
individuals  to  the  level  of  the  Prophet  is  demonstrated 
most  fully  by  Abu  Bakr,  about  whom  Muhammad  is 
reported  to  have  .said:  “Abu  Bakr  and  I are  like  two 
race  horses;  if  he  had  run  faster  than  me,  1 would 
have  believed  in  him;  but  I was  the  faster,  so  he 
believed  in  me.”  (al-K^anf,  Iftildhat  al-sQjivvay  Cairo 
1981,  139). 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  text.  Also  sec  R. 

Parct,  Drr  Koran.  Kommentar  und  KonkordanZy  Stuttgart 

1971,  ad  Kur*an,  V 75,  with  references;  A.  Jeffery, 

Foreign  vocabulary  of  the  Qur^an^  Baroda  1938,  194-5. 

(A.  Rippin) 

$IDD!K  IMSAN  khan  AL-KANNAWDji  [see 

NAWrWAB  SAYYip  SIDDTK  HASAN  KHAN]. 

AL-  $IDDIKJ[,  a nisba  borne  by  members  of 
the  famed  Egyptian  family  of  dioykh^  of  the 
Bakriyya  $ufr  order  [see  ai.-bakrI  b.  abi  l-sur- 
bCr  and  bakriyya];  it  related  to  their  claimed  descent 
from  the  first  caliph  Abu  Bzikr  al-Siddik  [^.i/.]. 

SIDHPUR,  a place  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  mediaeval  Indian  province  of  Gu^a- 
rSt  [q.v.^y  lying  to  the  east  of  modem  Patan.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Muslim  sultans  of 
Gu^jarSt  as  a pilgrimage  centre  much  revered  by  the 
local  Hindus  but  .sacked  in  ca,  816/1414  by  Sultan 


Ahmad  I b.  TatSr  Khan,  who  destroyed  the  temples 
there  and  imposed  the  4i^cya  or  poll-tax  on  the  in- 
habitants. 

Bibliography:  M.  Habib  and  K.A.  Nizami  (eds.), 

A comprehensive  history  of  India.  V.  The  Delhi  Sultanate 
[A.D.  1206-1 526)y  Delhi  etc.  1970,  853-4. 

(Ed.) 

SIDI,  the  name  of  a servile  African  group  in 
India,  first  reported  by  Sir  Richard  Burton.  The 
term  is  used  also  for  their  language,  which  is  related 
to  Swahili.  Burton  locates  them  in  Sindh,  but  reports 
small  numbers  in  all  parts  of  Gu^jar^t.  Their  women 
are  called  sidhani.  They  were  originally  slaves  imported 
into  India  “from  Muscat  and  other  harbours  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia”,  where  pockets  of  Swahili 
speakers  still  e.xist.  Burton  says  that  their  importation 
“originated  under  the  Ameers”  of  Sindh:  the  first  such 
was  recognised  by  the  Mughal  Emperor  in  1738. 

Whitely  found  them  distributed  throughout  Kathiawar 
State. 

Burton  distinguishes  them  from  Habashl  [see 
haba^,  haba^T],  slaves  imported  from  Ethiopia,  a 
commerce  that  certainly  existed  in  the  13th  century. 

For  their  ethnic  origin  he  lists  twenty-two  African 
tribes.  Nineteen  of  these  can  be  identified  with  tribes 
in  the  present  Tanzania.  The  remaining  three  have 
not  been  identified,  but  have  Bantu  names  which  can- 
not be  connected  with  Ethiopia.  He  also  mentions 
I.amu  \g-v.\  as  a port  of  origin. 

While  he  says  that  the  Sidi  used  Sindhi  words  when 
they  fail  to  recall  words  in  their  own  tongue,  his 
word-list  of  some  200  w'ords,  in  an  orthography  that 
he  admits  to  be  faulty,  corresponds  sufficiently  well 
as  to  be  recognisable  in  terms  of  the  dialects  described 
by  Sacleux  in  1909. 

Bibliography:  R.F.  Burton,  Sindhy  and  the  races 
that  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  InduSy  1850;  W.H.  Whiteley, 

Suvthiliy  the  rise  of  a national  languagCy  1970;  G.S.P. 
Freeman-Grcnville,  The  Sidi  and  Swahiliy  in  Bull,  of 
the  British  Association  of  Orientalists,  n.s.  vi  (1971). 

(G.S.P.  FaJlKMAN-GRE-WILLE) 

SIDI  *ALJ  RE’IS  (Seydi  Ali  Reis)  (b.  Istanbul,  beg. 

1 6th  century,  d.  there  Djumada  1 970/Dccember- 
January  1562-3),  Ottoman  mariner,  administra- 
tor, author  and  poet,  also  known  by  his  takhallus 
Katibf  or  Katib-i  Rum.  He  participated  in  Ottoman 
naval  operations  that  included  the  conquest  of  Rhodes 
(1522),  the  battle  of  Preveza  (1538),  the  sailings  of 
Khayr  al-Dm  Pasha  Barbarossa  \ji-v.\y  and  the  con- 
quest of  Libyan  Tripoli  (1551);  he  ^so  rose  to  the 
rank  of  ketkhadn  [q.v.\  of  the  imperial  arsenal  {tersdneyi 
*dmire)  in  Istanbul,  following  the  careers  of  his  father 
and  grandfather. 

SrdT  ‘All’s  historical  importance,  how'cver,  rests  on 
his  activities  and  events  to  the  cast  of  Suez.  In  1 553, 
while  he  was  in  Aleppo  with  the  imperial  army  dur- 
ing Suleyman  IPs  \q.v.]  campaign  against  the  $afaw- 
ids,  he  received  an  order  to  bring  the  Ottoman  ships 
which  Pfrr  Re*fs  the  ill-starred  commander  of 

the  Ottoman  “Suez  fleet”,  had  left  in  Ba^ra,  to  Suez. 

Sailing  out  on  1 Sha^bSn  961/2  July  1554,  he  failed 
to  reach  the  Red  Sea  because  of  both  fPortuguese  if.COm 
I attacks  and  also  storms;  the  latter  deflected  the  course 
I of  the  Turkish  ships  toward  India.  Fearing  Portuguese 
warships  patrolling  the  coast,  and  giving  up  hope  of 
I returning  by  sea,  Srdi  ‘.\lr  disembarked  at  the  port 
( of  Surat  on  I Dfiu  ’1-Ka‘da  961/28  September  1554. 

He  was  welcomed  by  its  Muslim  governor,  and  was 
asked  by  Ahmad  111,  the  Sultan  of  Gu^jarSt,  to  assist 
him  in  the  siege  of  Broach  [see  guj^arat;  bharo^]. 

Some  200  men  from  what  had  remained  of  the 
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Ottoman  fleet  joined  Alimad,  but  Sfdr  ‘AJi,  with  53 
companions,  set  out  on  an  overland  trip  to  Turkey 
(beg.  Muharram  962/end  November  1554).  They 
passed  through  Ahmadabad,  Dihlf,  Lahore,  Kibul, 
Samarl^nd,  Buldiara,  Ma^had,  Rayy  and  Kazwfn, 
before  reaching  Ottoman-held  Baghdad  at  the  end  of 
February  1557.  Srdr  *Alr  then  set  out  for  Istanbul, 
and  learning  that  Suleyman  was  at  Fxlimc,  he  hur- 
ried there,  arriving  in  May.  His  possible  worries  that 
a fate  similar  to  that  of  PTri  Re*Ts  was  awaiting  him 
proved  unfounded,  for  the  sultan  received  him  Idndly, 
and  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  seaman's  story; 
moreover,  Sldi  ‘All's  journey  had  also  been  a diplo- 
matic feat,  for  he  brought  back  18  letters  from  var- 
ious sovereigns  addressed  to  the  Ottoman  sultan, 
including  messages  from  the  newly-enthroned  Mughal 
Akbar  I and  from  ^ah  TahmSsp  I. 

SrdT  ‘All  narrated  his  epic  anabasis  in  an  account 
known  as  Mir^it  al-mamSHik.  His  other  works,  abo  in 
Turkish,  are  chiefly  translations  from  Persian  or  Arabic 
and  deal  with  mathematics,  astronomy  and  naviga- 
tion in  the  Indian  Ocean:  (I)  kd*indt  (Istanbul 

University  library,  T.  1824),  a treatise  on  astronom- 
ical measurements  and  instruments  chiefly  applicable 
to  the  art  of  celestial  navigation;  (2)  f^huld^at  al-hc^*a 
(mss.  Ayasofya  2951  and  Nuruosmaniye  2911),  a trea- 
tise on  geometry  and  mathematics  containing  a trans- 
lation of  ‘Air  K.u§b4if*s  FathiyyQy  enriched  with 

excerpts  from  ^aghmfnr  and  Kadf-zade-i  Rumf;  and 
(3)  Kitdb  iil-muhit  Ji  *Um  il-tfl&k  wt-abhur^  better  known 
as  Muhity  still  unpublished  in  its  entirety;  two  mss. 
exist  in  Istanbul  (Topkapi  Sarayi,  Revan  1643 — pos- 
sibly the  autograph — and  Nuruosmaniye  2948),  one 
in  Vienna  (Fliigel  1277),  and  one  in  Naples  (Museo 
Borbonico).  It  is,  after  his  travelogue,  Sidi  ‘Air's  most 
famous  work,  and  is  based  on  Arabic  works  dealing 
with  navigation  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  chiefly  those  by 
Ibn  Ma^id  and  Sulaym^  al-Mahrl  [q.vv.].  The  Aiuhff 
consists  of  10  sections;  the  fourth  includes  an  account 
of  “Yefti  Dunya”,  the  New  World,  and  of  Portuguese 
voyages  of  discovery,  including  Magellan's  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe. 

srdr  ‘AJfs  account  reveals  the  prestige  of  the  Otto- 
man sultan  among  his  coreligionists  in  India  and 
Central  Asia,  the  universality  of  the  Turkic  element 
there  (in  India,  for  example,  he  learned  enough 
Caghatay  to  write  poetry  al^  in  that  language),  and 
the  eflcctiveness  of  Ottoman  Turkish  soldiers  who 
were  in  demand  at  every  court.  His  scientific  and 
navigational  works,  however,  failed  to  stimulate  the 
Turl«  toward  a more  aggressive  policy  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  under  his  command 
was  the  last  major  Ottoman  undertaking  east  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Srdr  ‘Air  Re*rs  spent  his  final  years  mostly  in  Istanbul 
(his  appointment  as  dejierddr  of  timdrs  of  Diyarbakir  at 
80  akie%  per  day  may  have  been  chiefly  a financial 
arrangement),  where  his  house  became  a centre  of 
gathering  for  the  intellectual  elite.  He  became  a minor 
legend  among  his  compatriots,  and  the  story  of  his 
adventures  gave  rise  to  a new  Turkish  proverb,  ba^ha 
S^dt  *AU  hdUeri  geldi  “You  [or  “He”]  have  been  beset 
by  adversities  like  those  of  Seydi  ‘All”.  His  poetical 
talent,  recorded  only  through  examples  found  in  the 
Ain^dt  al-mamdliky  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  at  least 
two  occasions,  when  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
spying  but  was  relea.sed  after  having  sent  poems  to 
the  local  governor  at  Mashhad  and  to  §hah  Tahmasp 
at  Kazwfn. 

Bibliography:  §.  Turan,  lA  art.  S^i  AH  Reis\ 

G.  Ferrand,  Instructions  nautiques  et  routiers  arabes  et 


portugais  des  XV*  et  XVI*  siecles,  i,  Paris  1928,  12- 
18,  196-8,  248-55;  A.  Adnan  Adivar,  Osmanli 
TiirkUrinde  ilimy  Ankara  1982,  85-9  (and  its  French 
version.  La  scimee  chez  les  Turcs  OUomanSy  Paris  1 938); 

W.C.  Brice,  C.  Imber  and  R.  Lorch,  The  Da*ire-yi 
Aiu*addal  of  Seydi  *Ali  Re'isy  Manchester  1976. 

The  Aiir*dt  al-mamdlik  was  published  in  Ottoman 
Turkish  (1313/1895-6)  and  in  a recent  modernised 
version  in  yeni  yazi  {Aiir^at  ul-memaliky  n.d.),  as  well 
as  in  several  trs.:  German  (H.F.  von  Dicz, 
Denkwitrdigkeilen  von  Asien^  Berlin  1815,  ii,  133-267), 

English  (A.  Vambery,  The  travels  and  adventures  of  die 
Turkish  Admiral  Sidi  AH  Reisy  London  1899),  Uzbek 
(§b-  Zumnunab,  Aiemleketler  kiizgusiy  Tashkent  1963), 
and  Persian.  None  of  his  other  works  has  been 
published,  but  sections  from  the  Aiuhft  have 
appeared  in  English,  Italian  and  German  trs.  (see 
Turan’s  and  Adivar’s  works).  (S.  Soucek) 

$pl  BEL-ABB^S  [sec  sTdT  bu  'l-‘abbAs]. 

SIDI  BU  1.- ‘ABBAS,  conventional  form  Sidi  Bel- 
Abb^s,  a town  of  Algeria  created  in  1849  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  tomb  of  the  saint  Sfdf 
Abu  ’l-‘Abbas,  whose  kubba  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mekcrra  river,  the  town  itself  being  on  its  right  bank 
(lat.  35®  15'  N.,  long.  0®  39'  W.).  It  Ucs  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Tell  of  Oran  equidistant  from  Mascar  and 
Tlemcen.  The  plain  of  the  Mekcrra  (altitude  470  m/ 

1,540  feet)  is  separated  from  maritime  climatic  influ- 
ence by  the  TessaJa  mountain  chain,  giving  Sidi  Bel- 
Abbes  a continental  climate  parallel  to  that  of  the 
High  central  p>lateau,  semi-arid,  sudden  rains  often 
causing  floods,  and  with  frequently  harsh  winters.  But 
the  climate  is  healthy  and  water  is  available  every- 
where for  irrigation  by  norias  at  only  3 or  4 m depth. 

Antiquity.  The  Romans  noted  the  fertility  of  the 
Tcssala  region,  from  which  they  dominated  the 
course  of  the  Mckerra  (apparently  from  a Berber  root 
m-k-r  “great”,  according  to  A.  Pellegrini),  called  by 
them  Tasaccura  (apparently  “river  of  the  partridge”, 

Berber  tasekkurt,  because  this  bird  favoured  cereal  fields), 
and  the  plain  of  Sldl  Bu  ’l-‘Abbas. 

The  Islamic  period.  The  great  Sufrl  Khari^yitc  Berber 
revolt  of  122-4/740-2  [sec  §ufriyya.  2.]  freed  the 
region  from  Arab  domination  through  the  battles  of 
the  Qtazwat  al-A^r&f  {\22/l¥y)  and  that  of  the  Wadi 
Sebu  (123/741).  At  the  end  of  the  4th/ 10th  century, 
it  was  dominated  by  the  Berber  Azda^a  tribe,  who 
exported  foodstufls,  especially  com,  via  Oran  (Wah- 
ran,  founded  in  290/903  by  the  Andalusians  and  the 
Banu  Mesgen,  a branch  of  the  Azd^a)  to  Murcia 
and  Granada,  according  to  Ibn  Hawkal,  and  then  in 
the  next  century  by  the  Banu  Rashid,  Zanata  Berber 
nomads  of  the  Maghrawa  confederation.  In  Almohad 
times,  the  ruler  of  Tlemcen  Yagfamurasan  b.  Zayy2tii, 
founder  of  the  ‘Abd  al-Wadids  (r.  633-81/123^83), 
develo|>cd  irrigation  and  agriculture  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mekerra,  the  Sig  (this  name,  < Berber  sik  with 
the  idea  of  a group  of  primitive  dwellings,  having 
replaced  the  classical  one  of  Tasaccura).  He  is  also 
said  to  have  brought  in  nomadic  Arabs  of  the  Banu 
‘Amir,  especially  those  of  the  Ma‘ldl  to  the 

southern  frontier  of  his  realm  in  order  toreldse  accej^ir.COITI 
to  the  Tell.  The  whole  region  played  a notable  role 
in  the  struggles  between  the  ‘Abd  al-Wadids  and  the 
Marfnids;  according  to  Marmol,  the  Marfnid  sultan 
Abu  '1-Hasan  in  732/1331-2  ravaged  Tcssala. 

The  Mckerra  plain  continued  to  supply  grain  to 
Tlemcen  and  elsewhere  ca.  1 500,  and  cattle-  and 
camel-raising  were  also  practised  there,  with  the  prod- 
ucts exported  from  Oran  (cereals,  including  to  Italy; 
textiles,  including  the  coverings  called  by  the  Por- 
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tugiJcs^e  “hafn.be Js*’  (<  hanbal)r  The  Crusade  which  led 
lo  the  occupation  of  Oran  in  915/1509  neutralised 
a port  useful  for  aiding  the  persecuted  Muslims  of  al- 
Andalus  and  was  abo  impelled  by  a desire  to  gain 
control  of  the  riches  of  the  region.  It  was  the  BanO 
^Amir  who  furnished  most  of  the  cavalry  defending 
Tkmcen  against  Spanish  attacks,  though  some  groups 
of  them  were  in  a treaty  relationship  with  the  Spanish, 
Moro^  ia  Paz^  paying  a tribute  called  and 

furnishing  noble  hostages.  Over  the  next  three  cen- 
turies, there  was  an  equilibrium  of  tribes  in  the  region, 
of  whom  the  more  exposed  ones  to  Spanish  attacks 
negotiated  at  times  with  the  bey  of  Mascara,  at  others 
with  the  chief  of  the  garrison  in  Oran. 

Economic  development  in  the  plain  of  STdT  Bu 
"1-' Abbas  at  this  period  continued  to  be  an  extensive 
agricullural-pastoral  one  practised  by  a largely  nomadic 
population  living  in  tents  and  dominated  by  the 
Maghrawa.  h was  connected  with  towns  such  as 
Mustagh^nim  to  the  north-east  (quarter  called  al- 
Matmar,  “of  the  grain  silos”)  and  Tlcmcen  to  the 
sooth-wc$t  (also  a quarter  aJ-Ma^mar,  traversed  by  a 
“way  of  silos”,  7^  al-Matmw). 

According  to  the  local  legend  concerning  Sldl  Bu 
*l-^Abbas,  he  was  the  grandson  of  Stdi  Bu  Zrdf,  who 
had  come  I’rom  Mecca  to  Allu  in  southern  Algeria, 
probably  in  the  1 7Eh  century,  and  the  latter^s  kubba 
L$  extant  in  the  village  of  If^ar  Sldf  Bu  Ztd  to  the 
north-cast  of  AHu-  His  grandson  died  m.  1780  and 
is  buried  on  the  hill  of  Srdr  'Ammar,  which  domi- 
nates STdr  Bu  M-*AbbSs,  in  a rectangular  kubha  with 
a cupola  of  glazed  tiles.  However,  the  hypothesis  ol’ 
a saint  of  Moroccan  origin  is  possible  through  the 
spread  in  the  central  Maghrib  of  Abu  "1- 'Abbas  al* 
Sabti  and  Almohad  moves  towards  unity  of  the 

Maghrib,  and  this  may  have  been  favoured  in  the 
17th  century  by  anti-Spanish  resistance  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  leadership  of  the  Batiu  'Amir 
favouring  the  substitution  of  a Moroccan  for  a local 
saint. 

After  the  abandonment  of  Oran  by  the  Spanish  in 
1296/1792,  the  port  developed  its  exports  of  grain, 
meat  and  beasts  to  the  Briiish  Mediterranean  gar- 
risons (Mahon,  the  Balcarics,  Gibraltar)  and  to  Spain, 
and  Arzew  (al-Marsa)  became  one  of  the  main  mar- 
kets tor  supplying  British  troops  in  the  Peninsular 
War  1808-14.  The  Banu  'Amir  continued  to  be  dom- 
inant, and  joined  'Abd  al-Kldir  b.  a]-^arrl’  in  his 
revolt  of  1220/1805  or  1221/1806  against  the  Bey 
of  Oran,  and  after  its  suppression,  the  plain  of  SidT 
Bu  *1-' Abbas  suffered  devastating  reprises;  although 
balanced  between  the  Turkish  Regency  and  the 
Spanish,  the  population  there  managed  to  preserve  its 
independence. 

Tlte  colonial  period.  On  the  French  occupation  of 
Oran  on  4 January  1831,  the  Banu  'Amir  joined 
other  local  tribes  in  recognising  as  sultan  ‘Abd  al- 
Kadir  b.  Muhyf  l-Dm  al-Hasanr  (1808-83  [if.v.]}.  The 
plain  was  strenuously  attacked  and  occupied  by  French 
forces  and  reduced  to  submission,  with  the  sweeping- 
away  of  traditional  chiefs  and  considerable  depopula- 
tion. The  encampment  of  Sidi  Bel- Abbes  was  founded 
in  1841,  with  a redoubt  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mekerra  facing  the  kubba  of  the  saint  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  town  was  created  by  decree  on  5 January 
1849  as  centre  of  the  future  atrondissemmt  of  Sidi  Bel- 
Abbes.  The  cereal  and  livestock  resources  of  the  region 
were  soon  exploited,  with  an  all-season  carriage  road 
built  to  Oran  for  exporting  to  France  and  flour  mills 
establbbcd  along  the  Mekerra.  Oran  La,  less  populous 
than  the  other  two  provinces  of  the  north  of  the 
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Regency,  lent  itself  to  colonisation  and  exploitation  at 
modest  expense,  and  the  military  occupation  forces  in 
Orania  rose  from  10,000  men  in  1840  to  35,000  in 
1845.  The  Muslim  population  tended  to  be  forced  up 
to  the  hill  slopes,  with  the  farms  of  colonists  in  the 
plain.  After  the  revolt  in  Orania  of  1864-6  by  the 
Ulad  Srdr  Shaykh  and  die  Flita,  this  process  accel- 
eiatcd.  Cereals,  especially  of  the  soft  variety  of  wheat 
(Janna),  as  opposed  to  the  indigenous  hard  variety 
(gemb^  triticum  durum),  and  tobacco  culture  grew.  By 
1900,  the  Spanish  colonists  from  Andalusia  brought 
in  from  1845  as  workmen  had  become  two-thirds 
of  the  colonist  population  of  tlie  atTortd^s^:emenL  After 
1920,  viticulture  increased,  as  cereal  production 
dropped  owing  to  soil  exhaustion.  In  1939,  Sidi  Bel- 
Abbes  exported  15,000  sheep  annually  to  France  plus 
a tendi  of  the  cereal  production  of  Algeria.  This  period 
of  agricultural  expansion  was  accompanied  by,  until 
m.  1940,  sedentarisation  of  the  remaining  nomads, 
with  the  abandonment  of  tents  for  fixed  dwellings 
(often  the  gourbi  or  shack);  pushed  into  the  mountain 
zones,  they  exploited  the  forests  for  charcoal  produc- 
tion, and  a rural  as  well  as  an  urban  proletariat  grew 
up.  Outside  the  town  of  Sidi  Bel-Abbes,  a w^eek-long 
regional  festival  took  place  annually  in  honour  of  the 
saint,  on  an  area  called  “the  Plateau”  {e(-Blalo),  with 
tents  erected  there. 

During  the  war  of  independence  in  the  ISSQs,  the 
problems  of  employment  and  rural  exodus  were  accen- 
tuated by  bombardments  and  the  depopulation  of 
rural  zones  through  the  policy  of  regroupment  of  pop- 
ulations aimed  at  depriving  the  nationalist  forces  of 
material  and  moral  support  from  the  indigenous  pop- 
ulation (on  the  lines  ol’  the  “cantonment”  policy  of 
the  19th  century).  The  problems  persisted  after  1962, 
with  economic  regression  of  the  plain  of  Sidi  Bel- 
Abbes  due  above  all  to  die  unequal  distribution  of 
resources  in  the  colonial  period,  sc.  by  a minority  of 
the  European  population. 

Bibliography:  L Arabic  sources.  Ibn  Hawkal, 
ed,  Kramers,  77-8,  tr.  74;  Idrrst,  ed,  and  tr.  Hadj- 
Sadok,  Paris  1983,  105,  128/97,  120;  Yahya  Ibn 
KhaldOn,  cd  and  tr.  A.  Bel  and  Bouali  al-(jhawthr 
HisL  dex  Beni  ‘Abd  el- Wad f rois  de  Tlemcen^  Algiers 

1903*13,  i,  104,  no/137.,  153,  ii,  25,  29-30, 

254-5,  257/29,  33-5,  311-12,  315;  Leo  Africanus, 
Description  de  VAJHque^  tr.  Epaulard,  1,  26-32,  ii,  337; 

Mull.  b.  Ydsuf  al-Zayy^T,  Da^l  al-^hayrUn^  Algiers 
1398/1978,  57;  Khu4ia  Hasan  al-TurkT,  Dun  al- 
aydn  ji  o^bar  WaJtrdn^  partial  tr.  A.  Rousseau,  in 
Le  2%Iomtei£3r  395-8  (1855);  Srdr  Hamdan 

Khuc^ia.  Algiers  1982,  tr.  H.  Deghig, 

Aperfu  historigue  ei  skdistigue  sur  la  R^mce  ^71  Paris 
1833;  Idem,  IthdJ  ai-mun^^n^  Algiers  1968;  ‘Abd 
aUKadir  al-MarsalT,  Bah^at  ai^ndzir^  ed.  and  tr. 

M.  Eodin,  in  R.  Ixv  (1924),  210,  239,  and  ed. 

Beirut  n.d. 

2.  Studies.  A.  Delpech,  Resume  histonque  sur  U 
soulkoemmi  dts  Derk'aoua  de  la  province  d^Oran...,  in 
R.  AJr.^  xviii  (1874),  51-2;  V.  Demon tes,  La  eoloni- 
saiion  milmire  sous  Bugeaud^  Paris- Algiers  n.d.  [1917]; 

L.  Adoue,  La  viHe  de  Sidi  Bel-Abbes  {his(oiro*\jl^mdes^>f  porn 
anecdotes),  Sidi  Bel- Abbes  1927;  F.  Braudel,  Les 
Espagnob  ei  FAfrique  du  Xord  de  1492  d 1577,  in 
R.  AJt.,  Ixix  (1928),  380-2,  403;  R.  Germain,  La 
pohdqjie  indigme  de  Bugeaud^  Paris  1 955;  C.R,  Ageron, 
Politigues  cohniales  au  Maghreb,  Paris  1972;  P.  Boyer, 
Historigue  des  Beni  Amer  d^Oranie,  des  or^nes  au  sta- 
tus consultus,  in  ROMM,  xxiv  (1977),  24,  39-85; 

R.  Danziger,  Ahd  al-Qadir  and  the  A^erians.  Rejistdnee 
to  the  French  and  in/emal  consolidation.  New  York- 
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Ijondon  197  7 j A.  Azza^  Aies0k  b(ti  Brahimj  bards  ds 
tCkaii^is  ckantrs  ds$  Bsm  ^Amerj  Algiers  1979.  Sec 

also  AL-sABTXjdar.com 

(H.  Bencihenke^  shortened  by  the  Editors) 
SlDfDlIL  (a.)^  one  of  the  mysterious  words 
of  the  Kurban,  appearing  in  XT,  84/82;  XV^  74; 
and  CV,  4.  The  derivation  in  the  Arabic  sources  from 
Persian  sang  ‘"stone”  and  “mud”  did  not  satisfy 
Horovitz.  It  seems  to  designate  stones  resembling  lumps 
of  clay,  fired  or  sun-dried,  since  this  is  corroborated 
by  LI,  33-4,  ”...  That  we  may  loose  on  them  stones 
of  clay,  marked  by  your  Lord  lor  the  prodigal”  ► Some 
commentators  add  that  these  scones  had  been  baked 
in  the  hre  of  Hell,  and  the  expression  "marked  by 
your  Lord”  (XI,  84/82;  LI,  34)  would  mean,  so  they 
assert,  that  the  stones  were  marked  with  the  names 
of  those  at  whom  they  were  destined* 

There  exist  other  interpreiarions,  not  unanimously 
admittcdi  what  has  been  written  or  decreed  (clearly 
derived  from  the  term’s  likeness  to  sid^ili  Hell 

or  the  lowest  Heaven  (the  word  being  considered  in 
this  case  as  another  form  of  si4^^in  It  has  also 

been  associated  with  adjectives  derived  from  the  root 
s-d^-L  But  a convincing  account  of  the  term  and  its 
background  has  now  been  given  by  F.  I^emhuis  in 
his  Qm^ank  sig^Il  and  Aramak  sgyl,  in  JSS,  xxvii  ( 1982), 
47-56:  that  it  is  in  origin  a non-Semitic,  apparently 
Sumerian  word,  appearing  in  Akkadian  as  sikidu  or 
denoting  a smooth  kind  of  stone,  now  attested 
in  the  Aramaic  of  Hatra  [see  al-hadr]  as  sg^l  or  5gl 
(probably  for  *j^7)  with  a specialised  meaning  of 
"altar  stone”  > “altar,  sacrarium”*  From  Mesopotamia, 
it  must  early  have  entered  the  Arabic  dialects  of  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  Syrian  Xlesert,  becoming  known  in 
Central  Arabia  by  the  time  of  the  Prophet  with  the 
meaning  of  '‘hard,  flint-like  stone”. 

BibiiogTaphyi  See  also  l.ane,  s*v,;  Tabari, 

TafstTf  Cairo  1328,  xii,  57;  SuyutT,  It^an^  Cairo 
1318,  i,  139;  A.  Siddiqi,  Sittdim  iher  die  perskehm 
Fremduai^iif  im  kkuskehen  Atahkcki  Gottingen  1919, 
73;  j.  Horovitz,  koranische  Uniersuchungm^  Berlin- 
1-eipzig  1926,  II.  For  the  hypothesis  according  to 
which  the  stones  mentioned  in  sura  CV,  4,  refer 
to  a smallpox  epidemic,  see  Caetani,  Annati^  i, 
introd*,  147,  and  Fernandez  y Gonzalez,  La  apari- 
dptt  it  la  vimela  m Arabia,  in  Revista  de  cimeias  kistd- 
rkas,  V (1887),  201-16*  See  also  A.  Jeffery,  The 
/oreign  vocabulary  of  the  Q^r^dn,  Earoda  1938,  164-5; 
R.  Blachcrc  (tr*),  Le  C&ran,  Paris  1956,  254; 
R.  Pa  ret,  Der  Koran.  Kommenlar  and  KonkordanZy 
Stuttgart,  etc.  1971,  240.  (V.  Vacca-[Ed,]) 

SI^JQJTN  (a.),  one  of  the  mysterious  words 
of  the  Kur’an,  appearing  in  LXXXIII,  7-9:  “Nay, 
but  the  book  of  the  libertines  is  in  And  what 

shall  teach  you  what  js  [It  is]  a book  in- 

scribed.” The  majoricy  of  commentators  take  this  as 
a proper  name.  The  word  has  attracted  a dozen  inter- 
pretations, which  are  grouped  around  two  central  con- 
cepts: (1)  Sididifn  is  the  seventh  and  lowest  earth,  or 
a rock  or  well  in  Hell,  or  even  the  home  of  Iblis; 
(2)  It  is  the  name  of  the  record  in  which  all  human 
acts  are  set  down.  Without  the  definite  article, 
designates  Hell  Fire,  or  again,  something  painful,  vio- 
lent, hard,  durable  or  etemai*  These  interpretadons 
are  influenced  by  the  term’s  resemblance  to 
[^*tf',],  associated  erroneously  with  the  root  s-(^-L 
AJthough  al-Suyud*s  Itkdn  classes  it  amongst  the 
non- Arabic  words,  no  generally-accepted  etymology 
has  been  put  forward.  R.  Dvof^,  wntia  Jeffery,  did 
not  consider  it  as  one  of  the  Fremdwbrter.  The  lexi- 
cographers, on  the  other  hand,  make  it  a synonym 


of  sidin  “prison”,  which  has  inllueiiced  the  most  wide- 
spread interpretation  of  the  commentators,  who  see 
it  as  the  place  where  the  record  of  the  evildoers  is 
kept  rather  than  the  record  itself  The  Ku Pin’s  text 
admits  of  both  interpretations^ 

Bihliography:  Lane,  Lexicon,  s.v.;  Tabari, 

Cairo  1328,  xxx,  $0;  Suyu^r,  Jikdri^  Cairo  1318,  i, 

139;  Marracci,  Rejutatk  Alcorani,,  Padua  1698,  787; 
Noldeke,  OrkntaliscA^  Skizzen^  Berlin  1892,  41,  Eng* 
tr.  Sketches  jrem  casern  London  and  Edin- 
burgh 1892,  38;  A*  Jeffery,  The  mcakulary  of 

the  Q^r^driy  Baroda  1938,  165;  idem.  The  Qur^dn  as 
scripture.  New  York  1952  (originally  in  MIV),  11-12; 

R.  Blachere  (tr*),  Le  Coran,  Paris  1956,  641-2; 

R.  Paret,  Der  Koran.  Kommentar  und  Kankordanz, 
Stuttgart,  etc.  1971,  504.  (V.  Vacca-[Ed,]) 

SISPUL  (a  ). 

L Kur’anic  and  early  Arabic  usage* 

Sid^iil  is  an  Arabic  word  for  various  types  of  doc- 
uments, especially  of  an  official  or  juridic^  nature.  It 
has  long  been  recognised  (first,  it  seems,  by  Fraenkel) 
that  it  goes  back  ultimately  to  Latin  sigiliumj  which 
in  the  classical  language  means  “seal"  (i.e*  both  "seal- 
matrix”  and  “seal-impression”),  but  which  in  Mediaeval 
Latin  is  used  also  for  the  document  to  which  a seal 
has  been  affixed;  it  was  bonrowed  into  Byzantine  Greek 
as  “seal,  treaty,  imperial  edict”,  and  then, 

via  Aramaic  (e.g.  Syriac  into  Arabic.  It  should, 

however,  be  noted  that  in  Arabic  si^iU  never  means 
"seal”  {kildtam),  but  always  refers  either  to  a document 
{kitdb)  or  to  a scroll  {fdmdr,  also  a loanword  from 
Greek)  on  which  documents  are  written*  The  latter 
provides  the  most  plausible  explanation  for  the  much- 
debated  ;^ur*anic  verse  XXI,  104,  where  God  is  rep- 
resented as  saying  “We  shall  roll  up  the  sky  like  the 
rolling-up  of  the  scroll  for  the  documents”  {ka-tayyi 
d-sidjilli  a d-kutuhy,  the  other  explanations  offered  by 
the  commentator^  {si^ill  means  “man”  in  Ethiopian, 
or  it  is  the  name  of  the  Prophet’s  scribe,  etc.)  have 
nothing  to  recommend  themselves.  There  is  also  a 
hadith  according  to  which,  on  the  Day  of  Judgement, 

God  will  show  the  Muslim  99  scrolls  (sidiill),  each 
one  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  on  which 
his  sins  are  registered  (see  Wensinck’s  Concordance,  ti, 

431,  where  aLsabr  is  a misprint  for  al-hasar). 

In  classical  Arabic,  is  frequently  used  for  a 

document  containing  the  judgments  of  a kddf,  and  in 
various  other  technical  senses.  Al- Kh”'5razmr  {Majalth 
al-^lum,  57)  says  that  it  designates  a credit-note  given 
to  official  messengers  exempting  them  from  the  costs 
of  their  journey.  From  the  Fattinid  empire  we  have 
the  Mustan-pri^a,  the  official  correspondence  of 

the  court  of  the  caliph  al-Mustan^ir  with  the  6ul^yhids 
[^.»Jj  vassal  rulers  of  the  Yemen. 

Bibiiography'.  S*  Fraenkel,  Die  atamdisekm  Frmtd- 
wdrtffr  bn  Arahisehen,  Leiden  1886,  251-2;  Th.  Noldeke, 

Nine  Edtrdge  z^  semiRschtn  Sp/rachunssmschc^t,  Strass- 
burg  1910,  27-8;  A.  Jeffery,  The  /oreigfi  vocabuki^ 
qf  the  Qur^dn,  Baroda  1938,  163-4;  R.  Paret,  Der 
Karan.  Kamfnentar  und  Konkorthnz,  Stuttgart  etc.  1971, 

346-7.  (F*C*  DE  Beois) 

2*  In  Mamiak  usage.  'e< 'Ji  latidar.com 

It  is  evident  from  Ibn  Khaldun’s  Afukoddima  that 
during  the  Mamluk  period  the  term  sidfdl  (pi.  si^iUdt) 
must  have  been  used  for  the  judicial  court  registers 
kept  by  official  witnesses  Cadala)  "which  record  the 
rights,  possessions,  and  debts  of  people  and  other 
(legal)  transactions."  But  the  term  is  infrequently 
encountered  with  this  general  meaning  in  Mamluk 
chancery  [in^d^  and  notarial  {^t^rut)  manuals,  whicb* 
after  all,  were  designed  for  the  use  of  profcssionalsH 
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Tn  his  $ub^  al-a’^sh^^  Ibr  example,  al-Kalaka^andf  used 
the  term  in  reference  to  dt>cu merits  issued  by  Fatimid 
caliphs, |-jei^er  conferring  on  their  subjects  or 

appointing  them  to  public  filltce  Otherwise, 

he  used  once  to  designate  a diKument  issued 

by  a judge  to  certify  {is^di)  the  legal  integrity 
of  his  son.  In  ^urut  works,  designed  to  provide  mod- 
els CO  notaries  for  drafting  legal  documents,  was 

also  used  with  technical  denotations  and  was  defined 
in  contrast  to  two  other  types  t>f  documents  or  records: 
nm^^a  (pi.  nma^)  and  muArfur  (pi.  mahadir).  According 
to  two  authors  of  Mamluk  notarial  manuals' — the 
Syrian  HanalT  Nadjm  al-Dm  aJXarsusT  (d.  748/1348) 
and  the  Egyptian  Shams  al-Ofn  al-Asyup 

{b,  813/1418-11} — a m^d^r  was  simply  an  official 
record  of  the  minutes  of  a case  or  transaction 
conducted  before  a a sidiiil  was  an  official  record 

of  the  case,  based  on  and  including  the  mafyd^,  plus 
the  Judge^s  decision  or  verdict.  This  notarial  distinc- 
tion did  not  originate  with  the  Mamluks,  as  J.  WaJdn's 
research  demonstrates.  Presumably,  individual  ii^iV/s 
were  compiled  and  kept  in  a hitdb  al-sii^iUdt  or  dlwdn 
(li-fyukm  and  constituted  the  oflical  record  of  a 
judgements,  but  no  such  compilation  has  been  found 
earlier  than  the  si^Uldt  of  al-Mahkama  al-Salihiyya, 
which  date  to  the  second  decade  after  the  Ottoman 
conquest  of  Egypt.  The  closest  approximation  to  a 
Mamluk  judicial  archive  is  the  Haram  collection,  which 
consists  of  copies  of  documents  associated  with  the 
court  of  a late  8ih/ 1 4th-ceniury  ^afiT  judge  in 
Jerusalem.  But  these  documents  contain  no  references 
to  si4}UldL  Both  al-T^rsDsT  and  al-Suyutr  also  distin- 
guish between  a and  a The  latter  is  sim- 

ply a ccrliilcd  verliatim  copy  of  an  original  document, 
while  the  former  contains  an  enumeration  of  attesta- 
tions to  the  validity  of  the  document  and  its 

contents,  along  with  a copy  of  the  document  itself 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  was  used  in 

perhaps  still  another  sense  in  the  Mamluk  decrees 
issued  to  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine's  Monastery-  at 
Mt.  Sinai,  namely  as  documents  which,  along  with 
wiarujim,  tawdkt^^  murabba^dt,  ^uhddt,  and  mustanadat, 
attested  to  the  Mamluks*  recognithm  of  the  legal  status 
of  the  monks  and  their  monastery.  In  two  instances, 
si^Uldt  is  modified  by  the  word  which  indi- 

cates that  these  may  have  been  caliphal  edicts.  But 
the  precise  denotati^m  of  si^^Uldt  in  this  context  of 
varifius  kinds  of  decrees,  contracts,  and  records  is  not 
yet  clear;  moreover,  it  sbiruld  be  recalled  that 
was  alsci  a general  term  for  “document"  [see  diplo- 
matic], especially  during  the  Fad  mid  period. 

Bibli&graphyi  Ibn  Khaldun,  tr.  Rosenthal,  iii, 
461;  W.  Bjbrkman,  B^itrdgf  -cur  Gesekkhte  dir  Staais- 
koji^lei  im  iskmisekm  A^plen^  Hamburg  1928,  149, 
167,  176;  G.  Guellil,  Akten  des  8,/ 14. 

JahThtitidijls  ftmh  Kitdb  ai-Tldm.,  Bamberg 

1985,  36,  260,  378,  388-89;  ^ams  al-Dm  al-Asyut;T, 
l^awdhiT  al-^tikudy  Cairo  1955,  ii,  41  1,  456;  J.  Wakin, 
7^  Junction  of  doctimmis  in  himnic  Imv,  Albany  1972, 
11;  S.  Jackson,  The  primiuy  of  domestk  poliiks.  Ibn 
Bmt  o^tid  the  tstabikkmmt  of  Jour  chief  judgtskip^ 

in  Mnmidk  Eg^pt.,  in  JAOS^  cxv  (1995),  61-2;  A.L. 
Ibraliim,  oi-Taw^lkdl  wcTi-i^h^ddi  fi  ^akr 

wa^lkol  in  ButL  ^ the  Faetd^  of  Arts^  Cairo 

Unwersify^  xix  (1957),  336-7;  D,  I kittle,  A catalogue  of 
the  Islamic  docunietih  from  al- Haram  a^-^arif  m Jerusalem, 
Beirut  1984;  H.  Ernst,  Die  mamlukhel^  Sultansurkundefi 
des  Sinai- Klost^s^  Wiesbaden  I960,  84,  146,  150, 
194,  230,  238,  242.  (D.R  Lrmj;) 

3.  In  Ottoman  administrative  usage. 

The  Ottomans  used  this  general  term  for  'Tegis- 


ter"  in  a variety  of  contexts;  thus  Mehn^-ed  Thureyya’s 
bkigraphical  encyclopaedia  is  known  as  the  SijiUi-i 
""odimdnf  (Istanbul  1388-1 1/1890-4),  In  the  late  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  personnel  files  of  civil  se  tv-ants  were  known 
as  the  si^IilTi  abumi  By  the  term  si^ideri  or 
si^jdleti  are  meant  the  registers  kept  in  the  courts  of 
Ottoman  kddfs.  Documents  were  often,  but  not  always, 
entered  in  chronological  order,  and  every  register  nor- 
mally covered  one  or  two  years.  The  oldest  extant 
records  date  from  the  late  9th/l5ih  century-.  We  do 
not  know  when  the  praedee  of  keeping  these  regis- 
ters was  first  instituted,  and  can  only  speculate  from 
which  Muslim  state  die  practice  was  copied.  For  while 
inheritance  inventories  have  survived  for  Mamluk 
Jerusalem,  the  bulk  of  Ottoman  registers  was  n<Jt  made 
up  of  such  inventories,  even  though  these  latter  items 
are  found  frequently  enough,  Pre-Ottoman  kd^  reg- 
isters are  extremely  rare;  but  cf.  R.S.  Humphreys, 

Isinmic  hkioiy..  a Jrametaork  for  Ixindon  and  New 

York  1995,  219. 

While  registers  dating  from  the  9th/ 15th  century 
seem  to  have  only  been  preserv^ed  for  Bursa  and 
Kayseri,  kddi  su^illeri  were  instituted  in  the  Arab 
provinces  shortly  after  the  Ottoman  conquest.  This 
indicates  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th/16lh  cen- 
tury, the  compilation  of  such  registeni  already  formed 
part  of  established  routine  at  least  in  the  larger  cides. 

From  the  second  half  of  this  century  onwat^,  more 
and  more  towns  and  cities  preseir\-e  at  least  minor 
collections  of  si^ilh.  While  older  registers  are  more 
likely  lo  have  been  lost  dian  more  recent  ones,  the 
general  lack  of  sz^ilk  for  rural  settlements  which  we 
kntiw  to  have  pfi5.scssed  a kadi  before  the  middle  of 
the  13th/ 1 9th  century,  may  indicate  that  in  such 
places,  the  compilation  and  preserv^ation  of  kadi  reg- 
isters was  not  the  rule  in  older  periods. 

'/he  organkatioti  of  rcgkters 

Kddi  registers  of  the  larger  cities  consist  of  two 
parts;  «mc  secutm  begins  where  books  written  in  the 
Arabic  script  normally  begin.  Here  we  find  records 
of  transactions  in  the  local  court,  such  as  sales,  loans, 
agreements  concerning  divorces  or  manumissions  of 
slave  Those  trajisacdons  were  not  cfmtenticjus,  and 
the  parties  in  question  had  them  recorded  scj  that 
proof  of  the  sale,  divorce  or  manumission  would  be 
easily  available;  this  aim  explains  why  we  normally 
find  the  names  of  three,  four  or  five  people  under 
the  relevant  text  {^bhdd  iil-hdl).  Proof  provided  by 
entry  into  the  register  was  especially  important  to  non- 
Muslims,  who  could  not  legally  testify  against  Muslims; 
this  fact  may  explain  why  non-Muslims  frequently 
turned  to  the  court.  Some  capituladons  [see  imtivazAt] 
even  contained  the  clause  that  all  C4in tracts  involving 
merchants  ol  the  relevant  nation  had  to  be  registered 
by  the  kddi,  or  else  later  complaints  against  the  6ir- 
eign  trader  w-ould  Ijc  regarded  as  irrcccivablc  (Suraiya 
Faroqhi,  'The  Venetian  presettce  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
Huri  Islanrici^Ju-lnan  (cd.),  ‘The  Ottoman  Empire  and  ike 
world  economy^  Cambridge  and  Paris  1987,  340).  Thus 
while  in  ordinary  transacdons  recourse  to  the  court 
was  not  obligatory,  the  sultan  might  legislate  such  an 
obligation  in  specific  instances.  The  kadi  registers  a(90|p  QQpp 
document  cases  of  Jidgalion,  which  might  concern  the 
division  of  an  inheritance,  but  equally  a complaint 
against  a neighbour  who  had  added  a room  to  his 
bouse  overlooking  the  plaintilT^s  court,  thereby  invad- 
ing the  privacy  of  the  latter’s  family. 

More  serious  matters  such  as  rape,  robbery-  and 
murder  also  occur  in  the  hut  not  very  fre- 

quently. Since  the  sherf^at  regarded  murder  w-ithout 
robbery-  as  something  which  mainly  concerned  the 
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family  of  the  victim,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
state  demanded  a share  of  the  blood  money 

there  was  some  incentive  to  settle  out  of  court. 
Many  dbeuments  concerning  cases  which  by  present^ 
day  categories  would  be  regarded  m penal  simply 
contain  the  ^ ‘facts  of  the  case”  as  established  by  the 
plaindfT^s,  defendant’s  and  witnesses’  depositions. 
Presumably  the  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  suU 
tan’s  Council  in  Istanbul,  But  the  Council,  after  hav- 
ing been  apprised  of  such  an  affair,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Registers  of  Important  Affairs  {Miihimtm 
Dijterkn)  and  the  Complaint  Registers  {Shdidjei  defigrleri} 
often  merely  issued  an  order  to  the  relevant  to 
judge  the  matter  according  to  the  jfierfV.  Thus  in 
most  cases,  neither  one  nor  the  other  type  of  register 
inibrms  us  of  the  judgements  issued  and  the  manner 
of  their  execution. 

A second  section  of  the  register  begins  at  what  the 
scribes  regarded  as  the  last  page  of  the  volume  in 
question,  rhis  second  half  is  taken  up  with  orders 
issued  by  the  sultan’s  Council;  some  of  these,  similar 
to  modem  circulars,  were  issued  to  all  governors  and 
of  a given  region.  Others  arc  concerned  with 
matters  specifically  assigned  to  the  particular  kai^i 
and/or  governor.  Fhese  may  include  responses  to 
complaints  by  local  inhabitants,  such  as  creditors 
unable  to  recover  loans.  Occasionally  a rescript  may 
occur  both  in  the  Registers  of  Important  Aifairs  and 
in  the  local  registers.  But  that  is  fairly  rare,  as 

neither  the  registers  of  the  nor  those  prepared 

in  Istanbul  have  survived  in  their  totality.  In  addition, 
we  cannot  be  sure  how  gieat  was  the  percentage  of 
documents  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  escaped 
registration  at  either  the  central  or  the  local  end. 
In  large  cities  such  as  Aleppo,  there  were  separate 
registers  for  the  orders  emanating  from  the  central 
administradon  {awamir 

In  the  largest  cities,  such  as  Bursa  or  Cairo^  separate 
registers  for  inheritance  inventories  were  instituted.  By 
this  term  we  mean  a list  of  the  goods  left  by  the 
deceased,  including  both  movable  property  and  real 
estate,  but  not  state -owned  agricultural  land  (mm). 
Debts  and  money  owed  to  the  deceased  were  also 
included,  as  well  as  clauses  consdtudng  the  testament 
of  the  deceased,  especially  if  there  were  slaves  to  be 
liberated.  In  Edime  and  Istanbul,  special  inheritance 
registers  existed  covering  the  W.farffs,  that  is  the  servi- 
tors of  the  sultans  (and  sometimes  their  spouses)  whose 
inheritances  were  liable  to  confiscation.  However  these 
registers  were  not  the  responsibility  of  the  tsut 

were  kept  by  a special  ofheial  known  as  the  "^askof 
kassdm  [sec  gASsAw], 

In  cases  where  no  children  or  absent  people  were 
involved,  the  heirs  could  divide  up  the  inheritance 
without  recouree  to  the  kadi  and,  consequently,  with- 
out the  compilation  of  an  inheritance  inventory.  Thus 
only  a relatively  small  share  of  all  inheritance  cases 
was  recorded.  Merchants  are  probably  over-repre- 
sented in  the  as  they  often  died  while  away 

from  home,  or,  if  older  and  sedentary,  had  sons  who 
were  away  when  their  fathers  died.  Moreover,  their 
goods  and  chattels  were  important  enough  to  be  worth 
recording,  and  given  the  existence  of  both  creditors 
and  debtors  of  the  deceased,  it  was  often  imperative 
to  make  an  oflicial  record  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  inheritance  had  been  divided.  By  the  same  token, 
the  inheritances  of  women  and  the  poor  are  under* 
represented;  when  the  inheritance  was  small,  it  was 
to  the  advantage  of  all  heirs  to  avoid  reducing  it 
further  through  the  fees  charged  by  the  court.  The 
frequency  of  inheritance  disputes  shows  that  manipu- 


lations to  disinherit  minors  and  women  were  com- 
mon. It  therefore  makes  sense  to  assume  that  some 
inheritances  were  not  documented  in  order  to  deprive 
an  heir  of  his/her  fair  share.  Inheritances  were  also 
recorded  when  the  temporary  absence  or  non-exis- 
tence of  heirs  resulted  in  the  h^t  ermni^s  tak* 

ing  possession,  temporarily  or  permanently,  of  die 
estate  in  question.  Cases  where  only  a few  heirs  were 
involved  dso  were  more  likely  to  be  included  than 
others,  for  it  was  then  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
the  ul-mdi  ^Tni  was  not  entitled  to  confiscate. 

When  the  inventory  does  not  explicitly  state  that  the 
inheritance  was  sold  by  public  auction,  the  prices 
assigned  to  the  individual  goods  in  the  register  should 
be  regarded  with  a degree  of  caution. 

iTie  kadVs  registers  must  have  been  kept  in  the 
court  building  of  the  district  centre;  there  is  no  evi* 
dence  that  copies  were  ever  sent  to  Istanbul.  In  the 
Aegean  region,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  kadi 
registers  were  collected  in  one  of  the  major  towns 
already  in  the  13th/ 1 9th  century,  and  then  were  lost 
when  this  provincial  archive  was  destroyed,  in  all  like- 
lihood before  the  1 26Cls-7Cfe/ iSSOs,  Tor,  otherwise,  it 
is  hard  to  explain  why  to  the  south  of  Balikesir  and 
Edrcmit  and  to  the  north  of  Antalya,  no  ^di  regis- 
ters survive  except  for  Manisa,  apart  from  a number 
of  Izmir  volumes  from  the  second  half  of  the  13  th/ 19th 
century. 

It  was  the  resjKjnsibility  of  the  outgoing  to 

hand  these  registers  over  to  his  successor.  Occasionally, 
we  bear  of  who  did  not  do  this,  presumably 

because  of  accidents  or  because  they  had  sometliing 
to  hide.  No  Ottoman  court  buildings  from  before  the 
mid- 13th/ 1 9th  century  have  survived,  but  casual  ref^ 
erences  in  the  documents,  as  well  as  the  travelicr 
Ewliy^  Celebi’s  descriptions  of  Jlth/16lh  century 
Ottoman  towns,  prove  that  they  existed  at  least  in 
the  larger  cities.  Without  such  a building,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  imagine  how  the  often  substanrial  scries  could 
have  survived  frequent  changes  of  oBiciating  kddts. 

On  lire  other  hand,  the  all  but  complete  absence  of 
kddf  registers  relevant  to  the  numerous  small 
seats  of  the  10th/ 16th  century  can  probably  be 
explained  by  the  lack  of  a building  to  house  these 
insdtutions.  Presumably  the  court  building  resembled 
the  residence  of  a well-to-do  family,  with  structures 
surrounding  two  courtyards.  In  the  first,  correspond- 
ing to  the  men’s  part  of  a house  {seidmiik  the 

business  of  the  court  must  have  been  transacted,  while 
the  family  dwell  in  the  second  courtyard,  the  b^rmi 
section.  Outgoing  must  have  moved  out  to  make 

room  for  their  successors. 

Not  all  the  cases  recorded  in  the  were  dealt 

with  by  the  kddi  in  person.  Disputes  concerning  land- 
holding were  often  resolved  by  delegating  a (presum- 
ably junior)  member  of  the  legal  establishment  to  the 
site  in  question;  where  houses  needed  to  be  divided 
up  among  several  heirs,  in  the  I Ith/ 1 7th  century  the 
kadh  of  larger  towns  could  rely  on  the  advice  of 
the  mtm^dr-basiiiy  a local  master  builder  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  sultan’s  Chief  Architect  officiating  in 
Istanbul).  By  contrast,  the  decisions  of  die  COITI 

adjunct  #:a#s  who  officiated  in  rural  districte,  bave  ' 
very  rarely  found  their  way  into  the  si^Uk.  In  the 
late  I2lh/18th  centu^,  at  least  in  the  Bursa  area, 
there  also  existed  sidiilk  which  were  not  compiled  for 
the  local  kddi  but  for  an  official  in  charge  of  sultanic 
answerable  to  the  dar  al-sdadii  a^ast.  In  terms 
of  content,  these  resemble  those  compiled  for 

kadis. 

In  the  more  important  courts,  the  kadis  had  a num- 
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ber  of  scribes  at  their  disposaL  Recniilment  and  uain- 
ing  in  the  9ih/  i5th  and  I0th/16th  centuries  appear 
to  have  been  lesss  systcmalSc  than  in  later  periods,  for 
where  these  earlier  centuries  are  concerned^  we  find 
evidence  of  scribes  who  evidemJy  had  difilcuUy  han- 
dling the  mechanics  of  registration.  Thus  in  late 
9th/ 15th  century  Bursa,  a scribe  who  had  produced 
a particularly  garbled  account  of  a succession  explained 
the  reason  for  the  confusion  in  the  mar^n,  asking 
his  readers  to  pardon  him.  Spelling  errors  and  clumsy 
handwriting  also  arc  not  rare  in  early  registers.  By 
contrast,  from  the  I I th/ 1 7th  century  onward,  scribes 
in  the  larger  courts  wrote  in  a relatively  uniform  hand. 
Presumably  the  senior  scribes  also  put  the  claims  of 
plaintiff,  defendant  and  witnesses  into  the  appropri- 
ate legal  formulas.  It  is  tempting  to  assume  that  the 
fragments  of  every-day  speech  which  are  often  found 
among  the  formulaic  language  of  the  documenis  con- 
stitute residual  traces  of  whal  the  participants  in  the 
case  actually  said;  but  whether  this  is  really  true  is 
not  at  all  certain. 

Arthates  ^^ntaining  sidjiUs 

Registers  kept  by  Ottoman  liSdis  and  preserved  in 
Turkey  are  now  located  in  the  National  Library  (MtlU 
Ktitiiphane)  in  Ankara,  having  been  transferred  to  this 
place  from  the  provincial  museums  in  which  they 
were  previously  housed.  Registers  prepared  by  the 
various  courts  of  the  city  of  Istanbul  can  be  consulted 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Islamic  Jurisconsult  (Miiftitluk) 
in  the  Sulcymaniyc  quarter  of  that  city.  A published 
guide  is  available,  the  newest  version  of  which  allows 
the  prospective  user  to  determine  the  years  covered 
by  each  register  in  addition  to  the  call  number 
(Akgundiiz  ft  alii,  1988).  Moreover,  this  guide  con- 
tains a broad  selection  of  reproduced  documents.  fCddf 
registers  in  the  Ankara  National  Library  deal  with 
locaKiies  inside  the  borders  of  present-day  Turkey.  A 
few  extant  registers  are,  however,  not  covered  by  this 
catalogue:  thus  some  museums  failed  to  inform  the 
catalogue  compilers  of  dteir  holdings,  and  a Qorum 
register  {1004-5/ 1595-7),  located  in  the  Coru^n  Library, 
should  be  added  as  well. 

OuLside  of  modem  Turkey,  kddt  registers,  in  larger 
or  smaller  numbers,  are  to  be  found  in  numerous 
successor  states  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Hungary  has 
only  a single  concerning  the  district  of 

Karansebes-Lugos,  dating  from  the  late  llth/l7th 
century  (Magyar  Tudomanyos  Akademia  Konivlara, 
Keleti  Osztaly,  Torok  Keziratok,  Qin  62).  In  Bosnia, 
the  Oriental  Institute,  the  ^vSzi  KJiosrew  Beg  Library 
and  the  Historical  Archive,  all  located  in  Sarajevo, 
have  separate  collections  of  registers:  in  the  Historical 
Archive  we  find  six  volumes  concerning  Livno,  Visoko 
and  Temeshwar,  while  the  Ghazi  Khusrew'  Library- 
holds  68  of  Sarajevo  itself,  spanning  the  period 

from  the  10th/ 16th  to  the  13th/ 1 9th  century.  In  the 
Oriental  Institute,  66  registers  existed  at  least  until 
recently,  concerning  the  region  surrounding  the  city 
and  covering  the  11th /1 6th  century.  At  present,  we 
do  not  know  for  certain  which  of  these  registers  have 
perished  in  the  war  accompanying  the  dissolution  of 
Yugoslavia. 

In  Macedonia,  the  state  archive  in  Skopje  houses 
the  kadi  regisicrs  of  Bitola  (Monastir);  the  scries  con- 
sists of  185  volumes,  beginning  in  1015-16/1607  and 
ending  in  1912.  Certain  volumes  have  been  made 
available  in  print.  As  to  present-day  Albania,  the  old- 
est surviving  known  to  date  is  found  in  the 

Vaucan  Library:  it  covers  Avlonya  {974-6/  1567-8).  No 
other  registei^  concerning  this  port  seem  to  exist  any- 
where else.  In  Albania,  there  survive  series  of  regis- 


lei^  covering  Berat  (beginning  in  1010-11/1602)  and 
Elbasan  (beginning  in  988/1580,  in  copy  only).  All 
other  Albanian  towns,  including  Tirana,  have  at  most 
a few  going  back  to  the  13th/ 1 9th  century. 

Kadi  registers  located  in  present-day  Bulgaria 
concern  Sofia,  Ruscuk  {Ruse)  and  Vidju;  the  oldest 
known  register  (Sofia,  949/1542  to  957/1550)  was  lost 
during  World  War  li.  However,  an  ediuon  contain- 
ing the  summaries  of  every  individual  document  had 
been  prepared  just  before  the  disappearance  of  the 
original,  and  was  published  in  1960.  The  extant  jr^iV/s 
have  been  deposited  in  the  National  Library'  in  Sofia. 
There  is  some  coverage  of  the  I lth/17th  century-,  but 
the  registers  become  much  fuller  and  more  informa- 
tive for  the  l2th/lSih  one,  when  expanding  com- 
mercial opportunities  allowed  an  increasing  number 
of  townsmen  to  prosper.  On  Greek  territory,  a similar 
situation  prevails,  as  the  oldest  known  register  in 
the  Macedonian  Slate  Archive  (Salonica)  dates  from 
1107-8/1696.  This  insiiiution  contains  the  largest 
number  of  sididh  in  all  of  Greece:  over  300  volumes 
covering  the  city  of  Safonica  and  the  surrounding 
countryside,  including  the  judicial  districts  of  *Awret- 
hisar,  Pazargah,  Volos  and  Katerin.  From  the  1240s 
and  1250s/ 1 830s  there  survive  a number  of  inherit- 
ance inventories  covering  the  Muslim  population  of 
Salonica  itself  Kddt  registers  preserved  in  Veroia  begin 
in  ion/ 1602;  they  number  about  130,  while  tw-o 
volumes  consisting  of  different  fragments  of  Veroia 
are  owned  by  the  Nahost  Institute  of  the  l^idwig- 
MaximiJians-LJniversitat,  Munich.  In  the  Municipal 
Library  of  HeracKon,  Crete,  there  is  a collection  of 
1 66  beginni  ng  in  the  1 070s/ 1 660s;  the  Ottoman 

history  of  this  town  is  documented  right  from  the 
time  of  its  conquest. 

In  the  Turkish  part  of  Cyprus,  the  kd^t  registers 
of  I^efko^e  go  back  to  the  late  10ili/l6th  century-, 
they  are  mostly  located  in  the  Evkaf  Dairesi  in  Lcfkojc. 
Those  registers  extant  in  Syria  are  for  the  most 
part  conccntraicd  in  Damascus,  where  they  can  be 
consulted  in  the  General  Directorate  of  Historical 
Documents.  Registers  relating  to  the  Arab  provinces 
arc  for  the  most  part  in  Arabic,  although  documents 
I in  Ottoman  Turlosh  are  not  unknown.  Damascus  is 
covered  for  the  period  from  991/1583  to  1920  (1,658 
volumes),  while  the  extant  documents  for  Aleppo  (731 
volumes)  reach  from  962-3/1555  to  1925.  This  archive 
also  contains  about  thirty  registers  of  sultans'  com- 
mands directed  at  the  authorities  in  Aleppo,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  registers  consisting  exclusively  of 
inheritance  inventories.  From  the  court  of  Hama,  64 
registers  have  been  preserved,  which  begin  in  942- 
3/1536  and  reach  to  the  year  1296-7/1879;  some 
kd^f  registers  also  cover  Hims.  in  the  Sunnf  W 
court  of  Say  da,  the  ejdstcnce  of  eighteen  registers, 
dating  from  the  13th/ 1 9th  century,  was  noted  in  1975 
by  Antoine  Abdel  Nour;  these  have  probably  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1975-6.  In  the  Old  City  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  mo/tkaftta  contains  the  kadi  records 

of  both  Nablus  and  Jerusalem;  while  the  former  only 
cover  (he  12th/ 1 8ih  and  1 3th/ 19th  centuries,  the 
Jerusalem  sidiiil  go  back  to  937/1530-1,  and  thereby-  - 
constitute  one  of  the  oldest  series  known.  By  contrast,  ' 
the  Haifa  registers  begin  in  1286-7/1870  reflecting 
the  relatively  short  history  of  this  town.  Some  regis- 
ters from  the  mid- 1 3th/ 1 9th  century  arc  also  avail- 
able for  Gaza. 

A collection  of  1851  mahkoma  registers  has 

been  preserved  in  Cairo;  these  volumes  have  been  for 
the  most  part  compiled  in  the  numerous  courts  which 
existed  in  the  second-largest  city  of  the  Ottoman 
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Empire*  Registers  are  extant  from  the  I I th/ 1 7th 
century  onwards.  The  largest  section  (.5.59  volumes) 
concerns  the  court  known  as  the  Bab  while 

the  sections  al-]^ma  al-%rabiyya  and  al-I^ma  aJ- 
*askairiyya  encompass  probate  inventories  concerning 
the  property  of  Ottoman  subjects  and  members  of 
the  ruling  elite  respectively.  However,  from  the  later 
llth/lSth  century  onwards,  Muslim  merchants  and 
artisans  increasingly  joined  the  military  corps,  which 
thus  took  on  the  composition  of  militias*  As  a result, 
the  al-l^ma  al-^askariyya  section  is  relatively  large 
(4 1 8 aJ-l^isma  al-'arabiyya  registers,  versus  157  vol- 
umes belonging  to  al-iGsma  al-*askariyya). 

Wa^f  ill  Ike  l*Sdf  sl^illeri 

As  wakf  administrators  were  subject  to  supervision 
by  die  the  si^ilh  also  contain  many  documents 

concerning  repairs  to  existing  wakf  buildings*  The 
rental  of  kkom  and  shops,  and  in  the  case  of  wakf^ 
lending  money  at  interest,  the  settlitig  of  accounts, 
arc  also  covered  in  some  detail.  Many  ifoAys  turned 
over  major  pieces  of  real  estate  to  a tcnant-in-chief, 
who  was  in  turn  resjjonsible  for  finding  occupants  for 
individual  shops  or  workshops'  the  relevant  contracts 
were  at  times  entered  into  the  su^UL  Other  records 
document  “double  rent**  agreemenLs;  here, 

a relatively  high  entry  fine  was  paid,  in  exchange  for 
which  the  tenant  was  allowed  a lease  which  his  heirs 
might  inherit.  Other  documents  record  the  special 
type  of  lease  by  which  1 2th/ 18th  and  1 3th/ 19th  cen- 
tury artisans  often  held  their  shops  could 

only  be  passed  on  to  other  members  of  the  same 
craft  guild*  Foundations  without  the  resources  to 
rebuild  after  fires  or  earthquakes  received  the  kadV% 
authorisation  to  turn  over  the  land  at  a low  rent  to 
whoever  would  build  on  it.  A wakf  in  need  of  capital 
might  contract  a loan,  and  then  permit  the  lender 
long-term  occupadon  of  a piece  of  profitable  real 
estate  at  low  rent  until  the  loan  was  repaid.  There 
are  also  cases  of  istibdat  on  record,  in  which  the  wakf 
administrator  was  authorised  to  divest  the  foundation 
of  properties  which  were  no  longer  useful  and  to 
acquire  others  in  their  stead* 

in  12th/ 1 Sth  century  Bursa,  lists  of  all  foundations 
lending  out  money  at  interest  were  regularly  compiled 
in  separate  registers  classed  among  the  These 

registers  also  contained  the  names  of  the  debtors  and 
responsible  wakf  administrators.  Since  the  amount  of 
the  debts  and  the  sum  of  money  remaining  in  the 
wakf  thest  were  equally  recorded,  the  financial  status 
of  each  wakf  could  be  read  off  at  a glance.  While 
this  information  was  not  collected  as  systematically  in 
other  cides,  money  wakfs  are  sdll  quite  frequently  doc- 
umented throughout  the  Turkish-speaking  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Workshops  belonging  to  wak/k  were  also  in  evidence 
in  the  Thi$  infbrtnation  is  particularly  valu- 

able, since  we  know  very  litde  about  the  functioning 
of  woTx-wakf  sho]:>s.  Most  frequent  is  information  on 
dye  houses,  workshops  where  a large  number  of  indi- 
vidual masters  exercised  their  trade.  Particularly  well 
documented,  in  the  si^ith  of  both  Istanbul  and  Bursa, 
is  the  dye  house  associated  with  the  library  of  Sultan 
Ahmed  HI  in  Istanbul;  numerous  disputes  which 
occurred  throughout  the  12th/ 18th  century  provide 
information  on  the  relationship  between  masters  and 
administrators,  and  on  intra-guild  competition  as  well. 
As  the  bedestans  of  many  towns  and  cities  also 
produced  revenue  for  major  wakf^^  the  record 

information  on  their  operation  as  well;  after  damages 
due  to  fire,  detailed  protocols  were  compiled,  deter- 
mining the  expenses  involved  in  repairing  the  bidestdn 


in  question.  Such  documents,  known  as  ke^if  (which 
exist  for  other  tMt^^owned  buildings  as  well)  are  of 
special  value  to  historians  of  architecture. 

The  kadi  ri^Uts  as  ati  hisiamal  souree 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  social  and 
economic  historians  of  the  Ottoman  lands  have  exam- 
ined the  with  particular  attention.  Scholars  have 

come  to  appreciate  the  capacity  of  this  source  to  pro- 
vide a record  of  historical  change,  and  have  there- 
fore tended  to  prefer  the  si^iils  to  die  tax  registers 
(mpu  tahnr)  which  in  earlier  decades  had  provided  the 
backbone  of  most  socio-economic  analyses.  Moreover, 
given  the  scarcity  of  private  archives  in  many  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  often  constitute 

the  main  (or  even  the  only)  source  which  relates  to 
local  as  opposed  to  central  government  concerns. 

As  a first  step,  the  functioning  of  the  courts  and 
the  correspondence  with  the  authorities  in  the 

capital  have  been  studied,  as  well  as  the  complex 
interplay  bemeen  and  kdnun  as  applied  by  the 

kadt^.  Here  the  source  criticism  long  practiced  by  his- 
torians has  been  joined  to  the  discourse  analysis  ini- 
tiated by  students  of  literature*  But  principally,  the 
standardised  character  of  many  documents  contained 
in  the  permits  statistical  analysis,  which  has 

been  undertaken  with  respect  to  probate  inventories 
as  well  as  to  sales  documents. 

When  houses  were  sold  in  larger  Ottoman  cities, 
such  as  Istanbul,  Bursa  and  Aleppo,  but  even  in 
Ankara  or  Kayseri,  the  record  of  the  relevant  agree- 
ment included  not  only  the  price,  but  also  an  enu- 
meration of  the  neighbouring  proper ty-holdcrs  and  the 
rooms  contained  in  the  dwelling  in  question. 
Administratively  determined  prices  {narkt  [^.  are 
also  found  frequently  enough  in  the  registers  of  some 
Localities  to  permit  the  construction  of  series.  Con- 
version rates  concerning  the  diifeicnt  coins  which  cir- 
culated in  difrcrent  parts  of  the  empire  can  be  derived 
from  sales  records  and  inheritance  inventories.  These 
series  show  up  the  degree  to  which  a given  town  was 
economically  integrated  into  a larger  entity.  Given  the 
Linkage  between  monetary  inflation  and  social  unrest, 
accurate  indices  of  currency  devaluation  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  social  historian  as  well. 

Qualitative  information  in  the  si(^iUs  has  equally 
come  to  interest  researchers.  With  respect  to  women 
not  part  of  the  Ottoman  elite,  the  kadi  si^itleri 
constitute  almost  the  only  source  of  information;  as 
women  often  turned  to  the  courts  in  order  to  defend 
their  property  rights,  historical  research  has  focussed 
on  the  relationship  of  women  to  property.  Ample 
information  is  also  available  on  divorce,  and  occa- 
sionally we  find  texts  which  show  how  marriage  nego- 
tiations were  begun  or  broken  olf*  The  probate 
inventories  contained  in  the  si^iUs  also  provide  some 
evidence  on  polygyny  and  family  structure.  These  data 
are,  however,  less  usable  than  one  might  wish  for,  as 
children  who  predeceased  their  parents  arc  not 
recorded,  and  moreover,  the  sample  of  probate  inven- 
tories included  represents  only  a very  specific  sector 
of  the  urban  population*  The  si^iUn  also  contain  a 
fair  amount  of  information  on  women  wl^ip- founded |p  Qom 
and  administered  wakf. 

Slaves  belonging  to  private  persons  also  have  left 
few  traces  anywhere  but  in  the  Records  of 

sales  and  manumissions  can  be  supplemented  by 
promises  of  future  manumission  in  exchange  for  s^pccific 
services;  documents  allowing  a slave  to  use  capital 
belonging  to  a master  have  also  been  found,  as  well 
as  records  of  the  personal  and  household  goods  which 
female  owners  sometimes  gave  their  slave  women  when 
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the  lauer  were  maniimitted  and  married  off.  Since 
the  su^iih  ofren  mention  the  slave *s  place  of  origin, 
it  has  been  possible  to  relate  major  campaigns  to  the 
aflluence  of  slaves  from  a given  region  at  a large 
slave  market  such  as  Bursa, 

Relationships  between  inhaliitants  of  town  quarters 
are  reflected  in  complaints  concerning  wilful  ^mage 
to  buildings,  nuisances  in  and  around  shops,  or  accu- 
sations of  drunkenness  and  loose  living.  There  is  some 
documentation  on  the  life  of  the  poorest  townsmen, 
often  itnmigrants  without  families,  as  they  died  in  a 
or  on  the  street.  Attempts  to  limit  immigration 
into  the  towns  arc  also  on  record,  namely  when  (fm^r- 
holders  or  administrators  of  crown  lands  demanded 
the  return  of  peasants  who  had  migrated  to  town 
without  the:  consent  of  the  proper  authorities.  But  the 
same  records  document  the  interest  of  the  townsmen 
in  retaining  their  solvent  nc:ighbours,  whether  former 
villagers  or  not,  by  appropriate  testimony  to  the  court. 
Reactions  on  the  part  of  artisans  to  the  special 
demands  made  upon  them  in  wartime  are  documented 
in  the  disputes  among  craftsmen  as  to  which  guild 
was  the  adjunct  (jfamak)  of  which  other,  as  jarfuiks 
wert:  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  taxes  demanded 
from  the  ‘"superior”  guild.  No  systematic  evaluation 
has  as  yet  been  attempted  for  the  numerous  proto- 
cob concerning  accidents  and  sudden  dc:aths,  which 
were  included  in  the  registers  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  neighbours  against  later  claims.  These  protocols 
provide  a vivid  reflection  of  the  risks  inherent  in  living 
in  an  urban  community. 
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1974;  Jennings,  IVomefi  in  ear^  17th  centmy  Ottamm 
Jttdkial  records:  the  Sharia  Cauri  of  Analolian  Kayseri,  in 
JESHOy  x^nh  1 (1975),  53-114;  MandaviUe,  77ir 
Jerusalem  Shari'a  court  records,  in  Moshe  Ma*oz  (ed.). 
Studies  in  Pales dne  during  the  Ottoman  period,  Jerusalem 
1975,  517-24;  Halil  Sahillioglu,  Bursa  kadi  skiderinde 
k ve  dt}  bdemeler  aract  olarak  '%tab  d’l-kadi''*  ve  **sifie- 
ceter"y  in  Osman  Okyar  and  Oral  Nalbanto^lu  (edsj, 
Tiirkiye  fktisat  Tarihi  Semitteti.  Alednler  iarti^malar  ...^ 
Ankara  1975,  109-44;  Ozer  Ergen^,  1600-1615yillan 
arasinda  Ankara  ikdsadt  tarihine  ait  arakirmalary  in  Omian 
Okyar  and  Cnal  Nalbantoglu  (cds.),  Turkiye  Iktkat 
Tarihi  Setnitmi  Alednkr  Tartipmlary  145-68;  Raft:q, 
The  law  court  registers  of  Damascus^  with  special  re^ence 
to  craft-corporatiom  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  J,  Berque  and  D.  Chevaliicr  (edsj,  Les 
Arabes  par  leur  archives  (XVr-XX'  sikks)^  Paris  1976, 
141-59;  Todorov,  Le  numeraire  des  successions  m tant 
que  signe  de  di^enciation  de  fa  population  urbaine,  in 
RO,  xxxriii  (1976),  283-9;  Jennings,  ^immis  (non- 
AfuslirtLs)  in  early  1 7th  centuy  Ottoman  Judicial  records — 
the  Sharia  court  of  Anatolian  Kayseri^  in  JESHO^  xxi/3 
(1978),  225-93;  idem,  Kadiy  court  and  legal  procedure 
in  17th  centuiy  Ottoman  Kayseri,  in  .^5'/,  xlviii  (1978), 
133-72;  idem,  IJmitadans  of  the  judidai  powers  of  the 
kadi  in  1 7th  centuy  Ottoman  Kayseri^  in  ibid.,  (1979),  151- 
84;  Galal  H,  eJ-Nahah  The  judkksl  administradon  of 
Ottoman  Egypt  in  the  seifentemth  centuiy^  Minneapolis 
1979;  Haim  Gerber,  Sharia,  kanun  and  custom  in  the 
Ottoman  law:  the  court  records  of  1 7th  century  Bursay  in 
TjAtES,  ii/l  (1980),  131-47;  Gerber,  Social  and  eco- 
nomic position  trf  women  in  an  Ottoman  cify^  Bursa^  / 600- 
1700,  in  IJAiESy  xii  (1980),  231-44;  Inalcik,  AiUitay 
and  fiscal  transformation  in  the  Ottoman  Empirf,  1600- 
1700,  in  Arckivum  Ottonmnkum,  vi  (1980),  283-337; 
ilber  Ortayii,  Anadolu^da  AT7.  yUzyilda  evdlik  iliykileri 
iizerine  bazi  ^dernier,  in  Osmanlt  Ara^tirmalan,  i (1980), 
33-40;  Rafik,  'Abd  al  Karim,  Gharrw  Dirasa  'umra- 
nijya  wa  ^ktisddijya  min  khildl  ai-ufolh^^ik  ai-shttr^yya, 
1273-1277/1857*1861,  in  al-Alkiamar  al-duwali  al- 
thali^  fi-tdrikh  BUdd  al-Skam  (Fitastin),  "Amman  1980, 
li,  68-157;  Todorov,  Ixi  ville  bal^nique  mix  A’P-A7A' 
skcleSy  diveloppement  socio-konomique  tt  dhnographique, 
Rucarest  1980;  G.  Veinstein  and  YoJande  Trian- 
tafyllidou-Baladie,  L£s  invenUiires  apres  dices  ottomans  de 
Crete,  in  A.  van  der  Woude  and  A.  Schuurman 
(eds.),  Probate  inventories,  a new  somce  for  the  historkat 
study  of  wealthy  material  mUure  and  agricuUarai  develop- 
ment, in  AAG  Bijdrageriy  xxiii,  Wageningen  1980,  J9l- 
204;  B.  McGowan,  Economic  life  in  Ottoman  Europe, 
taxation^  trade  and  the  s&uggfe  for  land  1600-1800^  Cam- 
bridge and  Paris  1981;  Rafeq,  Economk  relations 
beiu^een  Damascus  and  the  dependent  eounJiyside,  1743-71, 
in  A.!^.  Udovitch  (edj,  fslamk  Afiddle  Fkisi  700- 
1900.  Shidies  in  economk  and  social  histmy,  Princeton 
1981,  653-85;  Rafik,  'Alxl  al-Karfm,  Kdfilai  al-ha^i^ 
al-stUrm  wa  aharmnijyatu-ha  f:  al-'ahd  al-^ud^mdniy  in 
Dirasdt  td^rfkhiyya,  k\  (1981),  5-28;  Antoine  Abdel 
Nour,  Introduction  d I'hktoire  urbaine  de  la  Syne  ottomaney 
XVP-XITIP  skeksy  Beirut  1982;  Bah5^at  SabrT,  af- 
Simula  t al-'utbptdmyya  li-baladiyyat  Afabulus,  Jt:rusaU:m 
1982;  Suraiya  Faroqhl,  77r^  peasant  of  .Saideli  in  the 
late  sixteenth  century  in  Arch.  Oti.,  viii  (1983),  215-50; 
A.  Marcus,  Afen,  women  and  property.  Dealers  in  real 
estaie  in  18th  century  Al^po,  \tv  JESHO,  xxvi/2  (1983), 
137-63;  Muhammad  "Adnan  Bakhlt  et  alii  Kk^diaf 
ihsa^l  ZOmdm  li-sic^illdt  al-mahdkim  al-^arHyya  wa 
i-awkaf  al-isldmyya  ^ Bilad  al-Sham,  Amman  1 984; 
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A.  Coiicn,  Jewish  under  hlum^  Jerusaiem  in  ike  six- 
iemih  emttay^  Cambridge,  Mass.  1984;  K.M.  CunOv 
ujealihy  peasantry  2 740- 1820:  a stmfy  in  the  tegim 
of  al-Mon^ura,  in  Tarif  Khatldii  {ed.)^  Land  ^nure  and 
saeiai  trojisfotmation  in  ike  Afiddie  East^  Beirut  1984, 
303-32;  Beshara  Doumani,  Fakstinian  Islamk  eauri 
records:  a source  for  socio-econamk  hish^j  in  MESA 
Bidktin,  tox  (1985),  155-72;  MahdF  S.  Himsi,  Tdnkt 
Tambtm  min  hhUdl  im^S^ik  at-mahkama  al-dkdi7ij^a  Ji 
t-ni^  ai-didm  min  al-kam  al-s&k^  Tripoli  1985; 

Sahillioglu,  Sbms  in  the  social  and  economk  i^e  of  Bursa 
in  die  late  }5di  and  early  26tk  cmturieSy  in  Turcica^  xvii 
(1985),  43-1 12;  X-P'  Thieck,  DecmfredisaEm  QUomam 
et  ajirmathn  urbaine  a Alep  a la  Jin  du  XVI suck^ 
m Alouacmenis  communautaires  et  espaees  urbains  au 
Machree^^  Beirut  1985,  11 6-68;  Judith  Tucker,  H^omm 
in  nmetemth-cenlu^  Egypt*  Cambridge  1985;  'Adil 
Manual  77te  sijifi  as  a source  for  the  study  if  Palestine 
durir^  the  Ottoman  period^  uhth  special  rferenee  to  the 
French  invakon^  in  D.  Kushner  (ed.),  Palestine  m the 
late  Ottoman  /wriujf,  Jerusalem  1986,  351-62;  Suraiya 
FaTOqhi,  Men  of  modest  substance^  House  owners  and 
house  property  in  sevenkentk-eentuy  Ankara  and  Kayseri^ 
Cambridge  1987;  E.  Masters,  Patterns  of  m^ation  to 
Oikfman  Aleppo  in  the  17th  centu^^  in  IniematL  Jncd.  of 
Turkish  StMdks,  iv/1  (1987),  '75-90;  Margaret  L. 
Meriwether,  Urban  notables  and  rural  resources  in  Aleppo 
1700-1830,  in  ibid.,  55-74;  JA.  Reilly,  Sharfa  court 
renters  and  land  tenure  around  nitteteentk-century  Damascus, 
in  MESA  Bulletin,  xxi  (1987),  155-69;  Veinstein,  Une 
communaute  otiomane:  les  Jufs  dAuionya  (Valona)  dans 
la  deuxihne  moide  du  XVF  skck,  in  Gti  Ehrei  in  Venezia^ 
secoli  XlV-XVni,  Milan  1987,  78U828;  Murat 
Cizak^a,  Price  hiskiy  and  die  Bi^sa  silk  industry:  a stucfy 
in  Oitoman  indas  trial  decline,  1550-1650,  in  Huri 
islamoglu-inan  (ed.).  The  Otlomm  Empire  and  the  world 
economy,  Cambridge  1987,  247-61;  Mohamed  A. 
Mujic  (tr.),  Sidtit  mostarskog  kadije,  1632-1634,  Ljubl- 
jana 1987;  R.  Deguilhem,  2^  prei  du  mursad  sur  ks 
proprieth  en  waqf,  in  Farhad  Ka?:crni  and  R. 
McChesney  (eds.),  A prepared.  Essies  in  Islamk 
culture  in  honor  f R.  Bayiy  Winder,  New  Ycirk  1988, 
68-79;  Gerber,  Econon^  and  socie^  in  an  Oitoman  ci^: 
Bursa,  1600-1700,  Jerusalem  1988;  Jennings,  Black 
shwes  and  fru  blacks  in  Ottoman  Cypnis,  1390-1640,  in 
JESHO,  XXX  (1988),  286-302;  Masters,  The  origiTis  f 
western  ecommk  dormnsrcce  bt  du  Middle  East,  New  York 
and  London  1988;  Hiiseyin  Qzdeger,  1463-1640 
ytlian  Burza  jekri  tereke  djicrbni,  Istanbul  1988;  Tucker, 
Marriage  and  f amity  in  tiablus,  2720-1856,  towards  a 
history  of  Arab  MmUm  marriage^  in  Jnai  f Family 
History,  xiii  (1988),  165-79;  All  met  Akgiinduz  et  alii 
(eds*),  sicideri^  2 vols.  Istanbul  1988;  Cohen, 

Economic  lift  m Ottoman  Jerusalem,  Cambridge  1989; 
Vassilis  Dimitriadis,  Ottoman  archive  materials  in  Greece, 
in  H.G.  Majer  (ed*),  Die  Staaien  ySudosteuropas  und  die 
Osmanm,  Munich  1989,  1 79-86;  Marcus,  7^  Middle 
East  on  the  eue  of  modemiiy.  Aleppo  in  the  e^hteenth  cen- 
tum, New  York  1989;  J*  Reilly,  Stoftu  groups  and 
property-holding  in  dte  Damascus  hinterland,  1828-1880, 
in  IJMES,  xxi/4  (1989),  517-39;  Olga  Zirojevic,  Die 
Beivahrung  und  Erforschung  der  osmanischen  Hinter- 
iassensch^  in  JugoslowUn:  Archive  und  Forschungs- 
einrichtuT^en,  in  I>ie  Staaten  Sudostettropas  und  die  Osmarten, 
187-204;  Amy  Singer,  Tapu  Tahrir  Defterleri  and 
Kadi  Sicilleri.  A happy  jnarriage  f sources,  in  Tdrfh, 
(1990),  95-125;  NeUy  Hanna,  Habiter  au  Caire  aux 
XVir  et  XVIir  sikks,  Cairo  1991;  J.  Merkelbach, 
Die  Protokolle  des  Kadiamtes  Jfikosia  aus  den  Jahrm 
1105106  (2693-1695),  Bern,  New'  York  and  Paris 
1991;  J.-P.  Pascual,  Les  inventaires  apres  dich:  une  source 


pour  Vhistoire  iconomique  et  sociole  de  Damas  au  XVII* 
siecU,  in  D.  Panzac  (ed.),  Les  villes  dans  lEmpire 
Ottoman.  Actunlls  et  societes,  i,  Paris  1991,  41-65; 

Tucker,  Twj  that  bound:  women  and  fxmily  m eighteenth 
and  ninetemih-ceniury  Jfablus,  in  Nikkie  Keddie  and 
Beth  Baron  (cd$.).  Women  in  AUddk  Eastern  histo^. 

Shi/hi^  boundaries  of  sex  and  gender.  New  Haven  and 
London  1991,  233-53;  Veinstein,  Lss  pikrins  de  la 
Meeque  a trovers  quelques  mtes  du  Qadi  de  Sar^evo  1557- 
1558  in  Turcica,  xxi-xxjii  (1991),  473-94;  K*K.  Barbir, 

Wealth,  privilege  and  ^mily  structure:  the  *Askem  of  1 8th 
centuy  Damasem  according  to  the  Q^sdm  Askari  inheri- 
tance records,  in  T.  Philipp  (ed.),  The  ^rrian  land  in 
the  1 8th  and  1 9th  centwy,  the  common  and  the  speefe 
in  the  histoTual  experience,  Stuttgart  1992,  179-95; 

Cuno,  The  Pasha^s  Peasants,  law,  society  and  economy 
in  Loiver  E^'pt^  1740-1858,  Cambridge  1992;  Colette 
Establet  and  J -P.  Pascual,  Damascene  probate  invento- 
ries tf  the  17th  and  18th  ceniuries.  ^me  prelimina^ 
approaches  and  results,  in  TJMES,  xxiv/3  (1992),  373- 
93;  Pascual,  Aspects  de  la  vie  rrudenclle  h Damas  a la 
Jin  du  XVII*  sieele,  d*aprh  ks  bmentaires  aprh  dech,  in 
The  Syriem  land  in  the  1 8th  and  1 9th  centwy,  165-78; 

E.  Rogan,  Mon^  lending  and  capited  flows  from  Nablus, 

Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Qadl*  al-Salt  in  the  Imt 
decades  of  Ottomcm  rule,  in  ibul.,  239-60;  Najwa  AJ- 
Qattar,  The  Damascene  Jewish  c&mmuni^  in  die  latter 
decades  f the  Eighteenth  Centvay.  Aspects  f sodoeamomk 
Ife  based  on  the  renters  f tl^  Sharfa  Courts,  in  ibid., 

197-216;  Singer,  Peasant  migration:  law  and  praetke  in 
ear^  Ottoman  Palestine,  in  New  Perspectwes  on  Tutk^, 
viii  (1992),  49-65;  Meropi  Anastassiadou,  Le.s  btven- 
taires  apr&s  dices  de  ^ionique  h la  Jin  du  XIX*  skcle: 
source  pour  Petude  d'une  societl  au  seuk  de  la  modernisa- 
tion, in  Turcica,  xxv  (1993),  97-135;  Inalcik,  Osmanh 
idart,  sosya!  ve  ekantmik  tarihiyie  %Vi  belgeler,  in  Belgeier, 
x/14  (1980-1),  1-91,  xiii/ 17  (1988),  1-43,  xv/19 
(1993),  23-168;  Jennings,  Christians  and  Muslims  in 
Ottoman  Cyprus  and  the  Mediterranean  imrld,  1571-1640, 

New  York  1993;  Establet,  Les  mtmeurs  damascams  au 
debut  du  XVII*  sikle...  sous  benelke  d^rwentake,  In  D* 

Panzac  (ed.),  Les  villes  dans  PEjupire  ottoman.  Activites 
et  sodetds,  ii,  Paris  1994,  15-46;  eadem  and  Pascual, 

Families  et  fortunes  a I}aTnas,  450  fyers  domoscains  en 
1700,  Damascus  1994;  Milbahat  Kiitukoglu,  Osmanh 
beigei^mn  dili  {Diplomatic},  Istanbul  1 994,  345-59; 

Singer,  Palestinian  peasants  and  Ottoman  ojfkiab.  Rural 
administration  arourid  sixteendi-c^tury  Jmtsalem,  Cam- 
bridge 1994;  Ttilay  Artan,  Early  hvmtkth-century  maps 
and  eighteenth-nineteenth  centu^  court  records:  sources  for  a 
combined  reconstruction  of  urban  contirmi^  on  dte  Bosporus, 
in  Erwironmental  Design.  Journal  tf  tl^  Islamic  Environ- 
mental Design  Research  Centre  (1995);  Deguilhem, 

Approche  methodoh^que  d'un  finds  de  waqf:  dmx  refistre 
de  jsrT  a du  XIX^  suck  a Damas,  in  eadem  (ed.), 

Le  waqf  dans  Pespace  ktamique.  Outil  de  pouvoir  socio- 
poiitique,  Damascus  and  Paris  1995,  45-70;  Doumani, 
Rediscoverb^  Paksdne.  Merchants  and  Peasants  in  Jabal 
Nablus,  1 700- 1 900,  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and 
London  1995;  Faroqhi,  Coping  with  the  state,  P&litkal 
cmfikt  and  crime  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  J 550-1720, 

Istanbul  1995,  eh$*  4,  8,  9;  eadem,  Maki^  a &JW^gar.C0m 
in  the  Ottoman  lands  1480-1820,  Istanbul  1995,  chs. 

5,  6,  9;  Fatma  Mugc  Go^ek,  Rise  of  the  bour^isk, 
ikmise  of  empire:  Ottoman  westemizaiion  and  sodid  ekeenge, 

Oxford  1995;  Murat  Qizakva,  A comparative  hkbrry 
of  business  and  finance.  The  Islamk  World  and  dm  West, 

Leiden  1996;  Chr.  Neumann,  Arm  und  Reich  in 
IQirqfffriye.  Untersuchungen  zu  Nachlqpregisietn  des  18. 
Jahrhmderts,  in  Isl.  (1996). 

The  coJJecdvely  edited  series  Doaaneuts  turcs  pour 
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rhistoire  Tnaridomemie  [5  Skopje  1951-7) 

(concerning  the  1 3th /1 9th  century)  and  D^icunm^ 
tiAtcs  W i^histmre  ^it  pfupk  ma^^ffrikn  (3  vols.,  Skopje 
1963,  J969,  1980)  contain  translations  into  Mace- 
donian from  kadt  registers  today  located  in  Skopje » 
as  well  as  occasional  documents  in  facsimile. 

(SUHAIYA  FaROQMI) 

SIBIILMASA,  a town  of  pre-modern  Islamic 
Mo  roc  CO. 

The  ruined  site  of  the  ancient  capita!  of  the  TlHlait 
is  as  poorly  known  as  it  is  famous.  The  town,  situ- 
ated on  the  Wadi  Ziz  some  300  km/ 1 90  miles  from 
FSs,  on  the  southeastern  fringes  of  mediaeval  Morocco, 
occupies  a key  position  as  gateway  to  the  desert. 
Moreover^  it  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  the 
foremost  urban  centre  of  the  region  which  provided 
the  land  with  its  present-day  dynasty  of  rulers,  the 
^Alawfs.  Thus  history  and  legendary  prestige  have 
become  mingled  in  order  to  preserve  for  this  site, 
very  eccentrically  situated  in  regard  to  the  great  events 
of  Moroccan  history,  an  unaccustomed  fame.  Leo 
African  us,  who  did  much  for  the  fame  of  a town 
where  be  stayed  for  some  time  in  the  16th  century, 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  this  legend;  he  makes 
Sidjilmasa  a foundation  of  Alexander  the  Great  "^‘for 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  arTny^\  The  town  was 
for  long  to  have  this  image  of  a base  and  a refuge 
on  the  margins  of  the  main  track  of  history. 

The  msdlna  was  actually  founded,  as  al-Bakrf  states, 
in  the  middle  of  the  2nd/8th  century,  in  141/758. 
It  became  the  centre  of  an  independent  emirate  con- 
nected with  the  Miknasa,  founders  of  Miknas  and 
Taza,  that  of  the  Eaou  Midrar  or  Midrarids 
who,  following  the  examples  of  Tahart  and  Tilimsan, 
rallied  to  the  Kharidjite  heresy  [see  sufrjyya.  2].  In 
the  4th/ 10th  century,  the  land  took  part  in  the  strug- 
gles between  the  Fapmids  and  the  upholders  of  the 
Sunna,  as  protected  by  both  the  Aghlabids  and  the 
Spanish  Umayyads;  the  town,  without  much  pressure, 
welcomed  the  Mahdf  But  orthodoxy  soon  came  back; 
the  dynasty  was  deposed  by  a Zanita  who  had  rallied 
to  the  Andalusians,  l^azrOn  al-Maghrawf  (365/976), 
and  the  Maghrawa  <hus  became  masters  of  the 

independent  amirate  undl  the  mid-5th/llth  century. 

The  advance  of  the  Almoravids  [see  ai.-murAiutOn] 
had  some  Links  with  the  region  since  their  religious 

head,  ^Abd  Allah  b.  Yasin,  had  been  chosen  by  his 

master,  who  had  a school  in  a settlement  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Zlz  and  within  the  ami  rate.  Above  all, 
the  ^anhl^Jja  from  this  point  onwards  adher- 

ents of  the  Almoravids,  had  been  impeded  in  both 
their  commerce  and  their  transhumance  by  the  dom- 
ination. of  the  Zanata  based  in  Sidjilm^a.  Their  rich- 
ness—a figure  of  50,000  camels  belonging  to  the  ^imfr 
passing  into  the  Draa  is  mentionecH— and  this  local 
quarrel  were  caught  up  in  the  to  explain  the 

end  of  the  Banu  Kliazrun  and,  with  their  line,  the 

amirate  of  Sidjilmasa. 

It  will  be  seen  later  how  this  annexation  did  not 
affect  at  all  the  region’s  prosperity.  There  is  little 
mention  of  Sidjilmasa,  pillaged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  7th/ 13th  century  or  adopted  as  a refuge  by  the 
AJmohad  ruler  al-Rashfd  towards  the  end  of  that 
dynasty.  The  Marin  id  period  gives  us  more  informa- 
don  on  the  real  life  of  the  town  and  on  that  long 
band  of  territories  which,  lying  between  the  Sahara 
and  the  Mediterranean,  were  the  grazing  lands  of  the 
Zanata  BanO  Marin,  from  Figuig  towards  the  south, 
along  the  course  of  the  Mulflya,  and  the  region  which 
they  reached  in  summer^  towards  the  north.  Possession 
of  the  town  oscillated  between  ihe  Almohads  and 


Marrnids,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town 
in  653/1255  and  then  took  definitive  possession  of  it 
twenty  years  later.  The  place  was  also  the  locus  of 
a clash  between  the  Marlnids  of  Fas  and  the  *Abd 
aJ-Wadids  of  Tilimsan,  who  had  to  seek  shelter  under 
the  walls  of  Sidjilmasa.  A further  danger  look  shape 
in  the  7th/  1 3tli  century  with  the  Ma^kil  Arabs’ 

seizure  of  the  Moroccan  oases.  Abu  1- Hasan  was 
probably  able  to  repel  them  towards  S^yat  al-Hamra^ 
in  the  8th/ 1 4th  century,  but  the  inirusion  of  these 
Bedouin  tribesnnen  was  irreversible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  town  welcomed  rebels  and 
I fugitives.  Thus  a son  of  Abu  Sa*Td,  Abu  *A]T,  made 
Si^ilmasa  the  centre  of  a dissident  amirate  which  he 
tried  to  extend  towards  'I'uwat  (Touat)  and  towanis 
Marraku^.  His  brother  Abu  l-Hasan  confirmed  him 
in  this  power,  perhaps  with  the  aim  of  neutralising 
him  whilst  Abu  4-Hasan  himself  went  to  campaign 
against  Tilimsln  with  the  help  of  the  Hafsids.  Abu 
*Alr  nevertheless  ended  up  a prisoner  at  Fas,  where 
he  died.  But  Abu  'l-Hasan  himself,  on  his  return  from 
his  disastrous  Ifrfkiyan  expedition  and  threatened  by 
his  son  Abu  'I nan,  ic>ok  refuge  at  Si^ilmasa,  which 
welcomed  him  but  very  soon  preferred  to  him  the 
future  dimfr.  These  episodes  show  that  the  Marinids 
were  not  really  able  to  control  the  outer  fringes  of 
Morocco  from  which  they  had  actually  themselves 
come.  The  end  of  the  mediaeval  period  marks  the 
end  of  the  role,  at  times  paradoxical,  which  the  town 
had  retained  during  the  period  of  the  Berber  empires. 

Under  the  Sardians,  history  seemed  to  follow  a sim- 
ilar model,  Al“Ma’'mun,  in  rebellion  against  his  father 
al-Manstir,  set  himself  up  at  Sidjilmasa  and  in  the 
Draa.  The  town  wajs  in  Mawlay  Zidin’s  hands  in 
' 1012/I603,  and  it  was  there  that  he  received  an 

Ottoman  embassy  from  sultan  Murad  IV,  whose  am- 
I bitions  had  contributed  towards  breaking  up  the 
! regional  unity  of  Mediterranean  Africa,  But  above  all, 
this  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  Abu  Matalli  marabouts 
who  threatened  the  power  of  Mawlay  Zrdan.  (1020-2/ 

1611-13)  before  another  marabout,  Abu  Zakariyya^, 
replaced  his,  to  be  in  mm  chased  out  of  the  TafTlah 
in  1070/1660  by  the  ^Alawid  Mawlay  Ra^Td. 

The  locus  for  this  latest  Moroccan  dyiiasty  ended 
up  by  enclosing  if  not  the  town,  at  least  its  region 
in  the  role  of  a sanctuary  both  venerated  but  also 
marginal.  At  the  6 me  when  Mawlay  Sharif,  at  the 
age  of  52,  became  master  of  the  T^Rlalt,  the  district 
certainly  served  as  a base  for  the  expansion  of  the 
^arJfs.  Later,  this  place  of  famous  name  served  to 
distance  from  the  court  powerful  trouble-makers;  in 
connection  with  the  reign  of  Mawlay  IsmS^fb  Henri 
Terrasse  wrote  that  this  ruler,  richly  endowed  with 
numerous  children,  made  it  a kind  of  “dynastic  depjot” 
for  them.  In  1142/1729,  it  was  at  Sidjilm^a  that 
MawlSy  'Abd  Allah  was  to  be  found  when  people 
wanted  to  make  him  his  fathers  successor.  In  1206/ 

1792,  when  Mawlay  Slfman  came  to  power,  he  was 
very  familiar  with  Sidjilmasa,  where  he  had  lived  for 
a long  dme.  In  this  way,  the  town  and  the  TafTlah 
became  merged  together  in  people's  memories,  and 
despite  their  decadence,  the  outer  fringes  of  Morocco,  If. CO ITI 
of  which  the  town  was  an  integral  part,  showed  itself 
nevertheless  as  the  origin  of  four  Moroccan  dynasties: 
the  Almoravids,  the  MarTnids,  the  Sa'di ans  and  the 
'Alawis. 

However,  in  regard  to  Si^ilmasa,  one  should  tone 
down  the  severe  judgment  of  the  Sa'dian  period  his- 
torian al-Ifranf,  “Sidjilmasa  has  no  greater  merit  except 
I that  it  had  the  §harffs,  and  but  for  this  fact,  its  name 
I would  have  neither  the  popularity  which  it  enjoys  nor 
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the  least  prestige.”  In  fact,  the  town  was  in  mediae- 
val times  in  the  front  rank  as  an  economic  centre. 
The  route  to  Sttiid  Orient  which  joined  the  southern 
Sahara  to  Egypt  and  the  East  was  both  uncomfort- 
able— sandstorms  arc  mentioned — and  dangerous.  An 
itinerary  which  described  a long  curve  accordingly  led 
caravans  to  skirt  the  Sahara  by  the  west.  The  cara- 
van staging-point  of  Si^ilmdsa  could  thus  serve  both 
Ifrfkiya  (al-Bakrf  dcscril^s  the  route  here)  and  F^, 
or,  by  travelling  northwards  by  the  Muluya,  the  Medi- 
terranean. Numerous  foreign  merchants  were  known 
at  Si^ilm^a  in  the  High  Midde  Ages.  With  the 
Almoravids,  who  united  under  one  rule  not  only  the 
two  sides  of  the  Sahara  but  also  those  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  the  town  enjoyed  an  exceptional  sit- 
uation. The  rcconquest  of  the  Mediterranean  basin 
by  the  Europeans  impeded  this  prosperity,  whilst  the 
opening-up  of  the  way  to  the  New  World,  and  also 
the  re-opening  of  the  route  across  the  Sudan,  finally 
ruined  it. 

The  texts  abound  in  references  to  this  trade,  in 
which  gold  from  the  Sudan  figures,  as  in  also  Afri- 
can slaves,  which  appear  as  items  of  merchandise  in 
the  5th-6th/ 1 1th- 12th  centuries.  Various  products  of 
Moroccan  agriculture  are  also  cited:  Si^lmasa  received 
the  pistachios  of  Tunisia,  but  above  all,  it  exported 
dates,  henna,  spices  (carraway  and  cumin),  indigo,  cot- 
ton and  sugar.  Alum  was  valued,  but  also  galls  used 
for  the  tanning  of  leather.  These  rapid  indications 
confirm  that  Si^jilm^,  an  entrepot  as  well  as  the 
centre  of  a prosperous  regional  hinterland,  was  a rich 
town.  One  can  readily  understand  how  it  survived 
the  end  of  its  political  independence,  so  long  as  the 
political  geography  of  the  lands  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean  did  not  separate  it  from  its  customers. 
All  this  seems  to  make  al-IdrisF’s  description  plausi- 
ble: “It  is  a great  and  populous  town,  surrounded  by 
orchards  and  gardens,  fine  both  within  and  outside. 
It  has  no  citadel,  but  con.sists  of  a series  of  palaces 
and  cultivated  fields  along  the  banks  of  a river;  the 
rise  and  swelling  of  this  river  during  the  summer 
resembles  that  of  the  Nile,  and  its  waters  are  used 
for  agriculture  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  of  the 
Nile  by  the  Egyptians.” 

Descriptions  exist  from  al-BakiT  to  Leo  Africanus 
and  up  to  the  present  day.  H.  Terrasse  has  described 
the  site,  whose  surrounding  wall  of  brick  on  a stone 
base,  attested  in  the  5th/ 1 1th  century,  no  longer  exists. 
But  the  site  can  easily  be  located  by  aerial  photog- 
raphy and  detection:  a vegctation-lcss  surface  is  bor- 
dered by  an  enceinte  which  has  a fore -wall,  but  this 
strong  but  also  fragile  (because  of  its  eroded  mate- 
rial) wall  appeared  after  the  time  of  the  amirate  of 
Si^ilmasa.  The  position  is  the  same  for  the  remains 
which  it  encloses;  these  may  be  a sign  of  a rebuild- 
ing of  the  madlna  in  recent  times.  For  the  mediaeval 
period,  only  a few  Marfnid  survivals  can  be  detected 
in  a site  badly  affected  by  floodings.  But  only  the 
track  towards  the  Maghrib  and  Spain  has  been 
e.xplored;  it  would  be  useful  to  compare  certain  remains 
with  those  recently  uncovered  in  IfrTiriya. 

As  the  cradle  of  the  ‘AlawF  dynasty,  the  TafTlsdt 
has  readily  attracted  archaeologists,  without  Si^ilmSsa 
having  experienced  the  extensive  scientific  project 
which  it  deserves  and  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  even- 
tually take  place.  Explorations  are  in  the  course  of 
being  made,  and  a mosque  has  been  uncovered,  but 
the  texts  nevertheless  remain  today  as  the  most  elo- 
quent testimonies  to  an  age  when  the  countryside  of 
Si^ilm^sa  was  not  far  from  evoking  a dream  land. 
Half  a millennium  after  its  fall,  Si^ilmisa  remains 


present  in  the  memories  of  our  contemporaries;  it  is 
the  witness  of  a time  when  the  lands  of  the  south, 
by  their  economies  as  well  as  by  the  technologies 
mastered  by  their  peoples,  were  in  advance  of  those 
of  Western  Europe. 

Bibliography:  One  may  consult  the  excellent  art. 
s.v.  in  £7'  by  G.S.  Colin,  with  his  list  of  the  Arabic 
sources,  to  which  can  be  added  I^eo  Africanus,  tr. 
Epaulard,  Paris  1956.  Sec  further  H.  Terrasse,  MoUs 
sur  Us  mines  de  Syilmasa,  Algiers  1936;  idem,  Histoire 
du  MaroCy  Casablanca  1948-50;  D.  Jacques-Meunic, 

Le  Maroc  Saharien  des  origines  a 1670^  Paris  1982;  and 
i’afIlalt.  ^ (M.  Terrasse) 

al-S1^JILMASI,  AbC  Muhammad  al-]^sim  b. 
Muiv^mad  b.  *Abd  al-‘AzTz  al-An§ari,  Arab  liter- 
ary theorist,  known  for  his  highly  original  work  al- 
Manza*  al-badi*  ft  taints  asdtlb  al-badV  (ed.  *Allal 
al-Qhazr,  Rabat  1401/1980). 

In  the  colophon  of  the  Tetuan  ms.,  the  author 
states  that  he  finbhcd  his  work  on  21  Safar  704/23 
November  1304.  No  other  bio-bibliographical  details 
are  known.  His  nisba  and  the  provenance  of  the  two 
e.xtant  mss.  of  his  work  show  him  to  be  a Maghribf 
scholar.  More  particularly,  as  the  approach  of  his 
book  clearly  shows,  he  belongs  to  the  Maghribf 
“school”  of  the  likes  of  Ibn  ‘Amfra  (d.  656/12.58  or 
658/1260  f^.i^.])  in  his  al-Tanbihdt  *ald  md  ft  *l-Tibydn 
[of  Ibn  al-Zamlakanf]  min  al-tamudhdt  (ed.  M.  Ibn 
Sbarlfa,  Casablanca  1412/1991),  H^im  al-K^rta^Jjanm 
(d.  684/1285  \q.v.Yi  in  his  Aiinhd^  al-bulagtd*  iva-sird(^ 
al-udabd*  (ed.  M.  al-H.  Ibn  al-Khu<jja.  Tunis  1966), 
and  Ibn  al-BannS’  al-Marr^u^f  (d.  721/1321  \q.v.\)y 
in  his  al-Raifd  al-mcad*  ft  sind^at  al-badi^  (ed.  R.  Bin- 
shakrun,  Casablanca  1985),  who,  each  in  his  own 
way,  made  use  of  the — otherwise  spumed — 'Aristotelian 
Arabic  tradition  of  poetics  and  rhetoric. 

His  book  is  a sustained  effort  at  a logically  strict 
classification  of  the  various  schemes  of  rhetoric  and 
stylistics.  His  ten  topmost  genera  arc  the  following 
(the  translations  are  tentative;  indicates  unusual 

terms,  “sic”  marks  unusual  meanings):  t^dz  (brevity), 
taldiytl  (imagery  [sic]),  i^dra  (allusion),  mubdla^a 
(emphasis),  (patterning  [!]),  muzdhara  (doubling  [!]), 
tawdih  (clarification),  ittisd*  (ambiguity  [sic]),  inihind* 
(digression  [!]),  and  taknr  (rcp>ctition). 

Bibliography:  In  addition  to  the  references  given 
in  the  text,  sec,  for  analyses  of  his  thought,  *Allal 
al-Qhazf,  Tcyawwur  mustalah  ^^al-taif^nV*  ft  nazoriyyat 
al-naM  al-adabi  "inda  H-SuHibndsty  in  Aia(^allat  Kulltyyat 
al-Addb  wa  *l-^Ulum  al-Insdniyya  (Fas)  1409/1988, 

*adad  lihdss  4,  285-334;  Muhammad  Mift^i,  al-TalaiOn 
wa  *l-tcdwily  Casablanca  and  Beirut  1994,  61-80. 

(W.P.  Heinrichs) 

SID|ISTAN_  [s^  sIstAn]. 

al-SIDJISTANI,  *Abd  AllAh  b.  SulaymAn  b.  al- 
A§h*ath>  Abu  Ekikr  Ibn  Abf  DAwud,  early  Islamic 
traditionist,  bom  230/844  in  Si^istan,  died  316/929 
in  Baghdad.  He  was  the  author  of  KUdb  al-Ma^dhif 
a work  on  uncanonical  readings  of  the  Kur*an  [sec 
wra’a]  organised  by  “codex”  and  apparently  the  only 
book  of  its  type  still  in  existence.  Famed  as  a mcm- 
oriser  of  hadiity  he  wrote  books  mainly  on  ^uPSnic  ir.COITI 
topics,  including  a book  of  tafsir  and  work  on  naslsh 
(perhaps  used  as  a source  by  Ibn  al-Diawzf  in  his 
Mawdsiish  al-Kur*dn).  While  he  is  reputed  to  have  com- 
posed several  hadith  collections  (among  which  arc  men- 
tioned a Musnad  and  a Kitdb  al-Sunan)y  his  reputation 
as  a transmitter  varies.  He  is  generally  considered 
trustworthy  and  it  may  be  that  his  work  on  the  text 
of  the  Kur*an  cast  him  in  an  unfavourable  light  for 
some  later  generations.  His  fame  primarily  rests  on 
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hjs  work  on  the  codices  which  was,  for  exam  pie  ^ 
quoted  extensively  by  al-Suyutl  in  his  al-ltknn  Ji  ""ulum 

o/-A'ar"aji^ilpatidar.com 

AJ-Si^Jjistanr  was  a contemporary  of  Muharnmad 
b.  Pjarir  aJ-Taban  and  is  pictured  as  his  rival 

in  writing  a tajm  and  the  one  w^ho  lost  the  compe- 
tition according  to  the  judgement  of  history.  A dispute 
arose  betwceji  tJie  two  of  them  regarding  ai-Tabarf’s 
alleged  and  ^jahmf  tendencies^  as  exposed  by 

al-Sidjistanf  with  his  Kanball  point  of  view. 

BibVt&gTaphy\  Sezgin^^  ij  174-3  and  biographical 
sources  cited  there;  A,  Jeffery,  Matmah  f&t  th^  Ait- 
of  the  te-vi  of  the  Qur^^n.  The  old  codkeSf  fjeiden 
1937,  in  which  the  Arabic  pp,  1-223  includes  an 
edition  of  K.  al-Masahif  (which  has  been  repr.  sep- 
arately, Cairo  1986).  On  his  relationship  with  al- 
Tabarfj  see  F.  Rosenthal  (tr,),  Tht  Nhtoyy  of  af 
j,  Oetteral  introduction  and  From  the  Creatiion  to  the  Flooily 
Albany  1989,  59-60,  and  C.  GLIliot,  Exsgkse, 
et  theol&gk  en  Islam  ^ Paris  1990,  236-7,  and  sources 
cited  in  both  ^orks,  _ _ (A.  Rippin) 

al-SIDJISTANI,  ABU  ^ATIM  fsee  abO  haI'im 

AL-Sn>TiSTANI,  ABU  YA^KUB  [see  aaO  ya*kub 
AL-Sl^Zl] , 

StPfN  (aJ  prison”.  In  the  Kurban  h is  mentioned 
only  in  connecdon  with  the  story  of  Joseph  (sura  XII 
and  XXVI,  29).  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  con- 
troversial, but  it  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  T.«itin 
signum  via  the  Greek  variant  si^on,  which  meant 
prison  in  Greek  colloquial  speech  in  Late  Antiquity 
(see  J.  NiehofT,  Romanka  Gra&:o-ATabka:  iat^  s^um  > gr. 
signon  > arab^  in  Rfmanim  Craeco-Arahka,  Festscknjl 
R.  Kontzif  Tubingen  1995).  Hobs  in  the  Kur*^i  means 
“detention'%  but  is  used  in  later  literature  to  denote 
a prison  too  {Aghdnf^^  iv,  92;  al-Tanu|chT,  al-Fam^  bd'd 
ai-siiidda,  ed.  *A.  al-ShaidjT.  Beirut  1978,  ii,  116;  Ibu 
a!-"Adjamr  (1 7th  century),  ms.  Gotha,  Arab 

1631,  fols.  73a,  82a,  1 22b,  1 30a,  1 57b,  173a,  176a; 
al-MalcrtzI,  Rhitat,  Bulak  1270/1853,  ii,  187).  Hubisa 
^mda  jmn  in  the  Hcnse  of  being  imprisoned  in  the 
custody  of  a person  could  mean  anything,  from  being 
kept  in  $omeone*s  house  to  rotting  in  a dungeon, 
Tarstm  as  described  by  al-MakrTzT  (and  perhaps  as 
used  predominantly  in  Mamluk  Sources,  SCe  Skit  at,  ii, 
187)  means  detaining  a person  in  one  place  or  putting 
liim  under  guard. 

House  arrest  as  a punishment  (with  the  root 
m-j"jt)  in  the  case  of  illicit  fbrntcadon  w^as  imposed 
on  the  women  in  the  Kur^Sn  (IV,  15-16),  but  was 
later  abrogated  and  replaced  by  Hogging  (XXFV,  2). 
All  Kur®anic  punishments,  the  hndiitl^  arc  thus  corpo- 
ral punishments. 

The  question  of  prisons  and  imprisonment  in  Islam 
has  hardly  been  dealt  with  so  far.  Prisons  seem  to 
have  been  unknow-n  in  Bedouin  society,  but  proba- 
bly existed  in  cides  like  Mecca  and  Medina.  Undoubt- 
edly, Islam  became  acquainted  with  imprisonment  as 
an  institution  through  its  conquests.  Information  con- 
cerning prisons  and  imprisonment  is  scarce  in  the 
Islamic  fkh  literature  in  the  pre-classical  and  classical 
time  {2nd-6th/8th-l  3th  centuries}*  The  first  prison 
building  is  attributed  to  *Umar  b.  al-KJiattab,  who  is 
said  to  have  bought  a houst:  in  Mecca  and  turned  it 
into  a prison.  ^Alf  allegedly  did  the  same  in  Basra; 
how^ever,  prisoners  could  easily  escape  from  'Air’s 
prison  because  it  was  not  solid  enough.  So  ‘Air  is 
said  to  have  built  another  one  like  a fortress.  Besides 
imprisonment  in  special  prison  buildings,  house  arrest 
existed,  which  allowed  the  detainees  a great  deal  of 
freedom  compared  to  normal  prisoners,  Bakkar  b. 


Kutayba  {d.  270/883)  was,  for  example,  held  as  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  home.  However,  this  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  sitdng  at  his  window  and  lecturing  on 
hadtdi  to  the  people  who  had  gathered  in  front  of  Ms 
house  (al- Kindi,  K al-^udat^  ed,  R,  Guest,  Ijeiden- 
Ivondon  1912,  513),  Sficejal  prison  buildings  are  known 
to  have  existed  in  different  cides,  and  very  often  the 
citadel  was  used  as  a prison  (s€^e  e,g.  al-MakrTzF, 
ii,  187  ff.}, 

.Although  difiereiit  forms  of  imprisonment  existed, 
the  only  form  of  imprisonment  which  the  jurists  dealt 
with  in  more  detail  is  imprisonment  for  debt.  It  was 
imposed  if  the  creditor  thought  that  the  debtor  still 
bad  assets.  The  sole  objective  of  this  kind  of  impris- 
onment was  to  compel  a debtor  to  satisfy  his  credi- 
tors. Thus  he  was  released  if  it  became  clear  that  he 
was  impecunious,  imprisonment  was,  according  to  the 
Jthk  literature,  also  used  in  cases  of  contempt  of  court 
and  for  apostates.  Male  apostates  could  be  impris- 
oned for  three  days  in  an  cflbrt  to  revive  their  faith 
in  Islam.  If  they  were  unvrilling  to  rcalTirm  their  faith 
within  this  period,  they  were  to  be  executed.  The 
same  is  true  for  female  apostates,  but  according  lo 
some  jurisl-s,  they  were  only  to  be  imprisoned. 

The  jurists  mention  pre*trial  detention,  i.e.  to  detain 
a suspect  undl  his  trial  commences.  This  was  based 
on  an  alleged  utterance  of  the  prophet  who  is  said 
to  have  had  people  arrested  on  suspicion  (^  ttdimd). 

In  all  these  ca^s,  the  prisons  were  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  judges.  According  to  the  Hanaff  Abu 
Yflsuf  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  should  be 

financed  from  state  funds  so  that  prisoners  would  not 
roam  about  the  streets  in  shackles  begging  (Al  al- 
ed.  ‘U.  Bashir^,  Cairo  1933,  149).  k seems, 
however,  that  occasionally  prisoners  had  to  pay  rent 
to  live  in  prison  if  they  had  assets.  In  the  a^b  ak 
fiddf  literature,  the  prisoners"  rights  were  strictly  defined 
and  it  was  emphasised  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  anyone  be  kept  in  prison  wrongfully.  If  there 
was  no  plain  dff,  the  judge  had  to  release  the  pris- 
oner. If  he  was  sick,  the  prisoner  could  be  looked 
after  by  his  servant  or  he  could  be  discharged  from 
prison.  Furthermore,  he  could  receive  guests  in  prison, 
especially  members  of  his  family  and  somedmes  he 
was  even  allowed  lo  have  sex  in  prison  if  an  appro- 
priate place  for  it  was  available.  A prisoner  should 
I not  be  beaten,  chained,  paraded  through  the  streets 
or  forced  to  work.  Ncvenhcicss,  prisoners  were  prohib- 
ited from  attending  gatherings,  festivals,  the  pilgrim- 
age and  funerals  (al-l^a^af,  K.  A dab  cd-kddt, 

ed.  F.  Ziyadeh,  Cairo  197B,  264-3;  al-SarakhsI.  Alabs&ty 
I Beirut  1986,  xx,  90.)  However,  evidence  Irom  histor- 
1 ical  and  biographical  sources  suggests  that  in  practice 
not  all  the  requirements  of  the  were  met. 

Imprisonment  not  as  a means  of  compulsion  (like 
imprisonment  for  debt)  or  in  the  sense  of  pre-trial  de- 
tention, but  as  a punishment,  is  only  rarely  mendoned 
in  the  Jikh  literature,  and  if  so,  mosdy  in  addition  to 
the  hiidiid^  i.e.  in  addition  to  coqjoral  punishment.  For 
example,  according  to  the  MMikls,  In  the  case  of  mur- 
der, if  the  7-dam  (the  next  of  kin  who  has  the 

right  to  demand  rctaliadon)  waives  his  right  p^retal- 
iaijon,  the  murderer  is  imprisoned  for  a year.  T3ie 
Imprisonment  takes  place  only  after  he  has  been 
whipped  a hundred  dmes  (Malik  b.  Anas,  a£-Afmt>atia\ 
tiwdya  Yahya  b.  Yahya  al-I^yLhl,  ed.  S.M.  al-Lahham 
and  M.  Beirut  1988,  671,  k.  al-^ukui,  bab  al- 

‘q/u?  ft  kati  ai-'amd^  627). 

in  the  field  of  ta^.dr  [^-i^Jj  imprisonment  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a punishment  and  is  Listed  next 
to  admonishment,  flogging  and  banishment.  It  could 
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be  for  one  day  or  for  an  indefimte  period. 

is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  jurists,  and 
the  literature  does  not  lay  down  special  punish- 
ments for  particular  ofTences.  Al-Ka^nl  (d.  587/1189) 
divides  society  into  four  classes  and  men  do  ns  impris- 
onment as  a punishment  for  the  two  lower  classes, 
in  addition  co  admonishments  and  bearings.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  such  prisoners  were  kept  in  the  so-cdled 
“robbers*  prison”  {sis^rt  al-lusus)  which  is  only  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  legal  literature.  The  question  in 
which  cases  and  how  often  imprisonment  was  imposed 
in  legal  praedee  as  a punishment,  and  whether  it  was 
used  as  often  as  corporal  punishment,  can  only  be 
answered  by  the  study  of  historical  or  biographical 
literature.  Here  also,  not  much  research  has  been 
done.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  practice  imprison- 
ment was  used  mainly  as  a compulsory  measure  for 
debtors  and  in  cases  of  pre-trial  detention,  and  only 
in  very  rare  cases  as  a punishment,  e.g.  for  a breach 
of  oHicial  duty  by  an  unreliable  court  secretary  [al- 
Kadr  ^ly^,  Tlarlib  al-maddrik  wa-takrfb  ai-masdli^  ed^ 
A.B.  Mahmud,  Beirut  1967-8,  iii-iv,  217),  or  in  the 
case  of  refusal  to  pray  (al-Wakr%  A&hbdr  Cairo 

1947-50,  iii,  260).  However,  imprisonment  seems  not 
to  have  been  a main  punishment  (cf.  Schneider, 
/mprisonmerU^  166),  This  situarion  prevailed  through  the 
Ottoman  era  (U.  Heyd,  Stmiks  irt  oM  Oiiotnati 
ktw,  Oxford  1973,  301  If:). 

In  modem  Islamic  states,  punitive  detention  is  now 
one  of  the  officially  recognised  and  widespread  forms 
of  punishment,  in  addition  to  6nes  and — where  they 
still  exist — ^corporaJ  punishment  (see  e.g.  The  Ga^tU 
of  25  October  1994,  796:  it  comprises  impris- 

onment for  life,  rigorous  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  and  simple  imprisonment).  As  in  classical  rimes, 
imprisonment  is  adm mistered  through  the  penal  law, 
e.g.  in  the  case  of  kail  id-^atnd  (homicide  with  delib- 
erate intent),  when  the  wall  voluntarily  waives 

his  right  of  retaliation,  cf,  above,  M^ik,  Muu}alki\ 
671,  k.  al-^ukui^  etc.,  cited  above).  In  many  modem 
Islamic  legal  codes,  e.g.  those  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwayt 
and  the  UAE,  imprisonment  because  of  debt  still  exists 
(sec  Kdntinij^a^  AbQ  ^aby,  Ixxii 

[Rabr  IT  1412/October  1992],  8 IT.). 

Historically,  the  legal  aspects  of  imprisonment  have 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  political  ones.  As  the 
ruler  had  the  right  to  exercise  judicial  power  In  most 
cases  concerning  public  order  and  safety,  he  also  had 
the  right  to  imprison  people  at  will.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment could  send  to  prison  proven  or  alleged  heretics, 
religious  fanatics,  charlatans  and  all  those  guilty  of 
violating  public  order.  Officials  who  failed  to  cany 
out  their  order  were  imprisoned.  Judges  who  were 
not  willing  to  serve  could  be  put  in  jail. 

The  same  is  true  for  political  enemies,  who  were 
considered  to  be  hostile  to  the  ruler,  and  also  for 
prisoners  of  war  (for  the  17th  century,  see  e,g,  Herberer 
von  Bretten,  Aegyptuw;a  sewitus.  Warhqfk  B^schreihung 
fiiraer  Dr^dhrigm  LHemihdrkeit^  Heidelberg  1610,  new  ed. 
Graj:  1967,  125  fT.).  The  li\ing  conditions  for  prisoners 
of  the  ruler  are  often  described  in  historical  sources 
as  appalling.  In  what  al-MakrizI  calls  ^'prisons  of  the 
governors”  ai-wuidi}^  prisoners  in  chains  were 

forced  to  do  hard  labour.  Their  cries  of  “hunger” 
were  heard  in  the  streets  while  the  warders  took  the 
alms  originally  meant  for  them  ii,  187). 

The  sources,  especially  historical  works,  attest  many 
cases  of  political  imprisonment,  often  from  the  micros 
arbitrariness  and  without  any  trial-  thus  scholars  like 
Ahmad  b.  HanbaJ,  Ibn  Taymiyya  [f.t®.]  and  many 
others,  were  put  behind  bars. 


Bibliographjf:  O.  Rescher,  Studien  liber  den  hdialt 
von  1 00 1 J^acht^  in  hi,  ix  (1919)  1 fT.,  see  65  ft; 

M.M,  Ziy^a,  at-Su4^un  ft  Mi^  fi  T^tfrun  al-wusid^ 
in  ceixii  (1944),  15  ff.,  20  IT.,  ccbtxix 

(1944),  16  IT.;  F.  Rosenthal,  The  Muslim  concept  of 
freedom  prior  to  the  nineteenth  centuny^  Leiden  I960; 

F.  Ziyadeh,  Adab  al-Qadf  and  the  protection  qf  rights 
at  in  Studies  hi  hlnmk  and  Judak  traditims,  ed. 

W.M.  Brinner  and  S.D.  Ricks,  Atlanta  1987,  143 
IT.,  A.  al-Wa^ilr,  AbMm  ai-sui^un  bc^  al-dt^nfi^a  wa 
Tkanun  (Persian  Lr.  with  comm.  M.H.  BukS^i, 
Akkdm-i  sdadan  dar  hidm),  ^Tehran  1367/1988; 

I.  Schneider,  Imprisonment  in  pre-classkdi  and  tins- 
skal  hhmk  iaw^  in  hhmk  law  and  socie^^  ii  (1995), 

157  ff,  (IlLENE  ScHPJEID^) 

SIBK  (a.),  a term  in  mysticism. 

Here,  the  importance  of  (“truthfulness,  sincer- 
ity”) and  its  derivatives,  ^ddik  and  (“true,  truth- 

ful, sincere**)  is  determined  by  their  frequent  use  in 
the  I^Lur^^n,  e.g*,  iv,  69,  v,  119,  vi,  115,  ix,  119,  x, 

2,  xix,  41,  54,  56,  xxvi,  84,  xxxiii,  8,  xlvi,  16,  liv, 

55,  etc.  (see  also  H.  Kassls,  A cmcordamie  qf  the  Qur^dn^ 
Berkeley  1983,  1174-7)  and  in  hadl^  (Wensinck, 
Concordance,  iii,  277-84).  Sidk  was  treated  as  a corner- 
stone of  mystical  self- discipline  by  early  Suft  masters 
such  as  al-Harith  al-Muhasibi,  al-Djunayd,  aJ-Haltadj 
and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Adab  ai-rnuibk  (late 
4th/ 10th  century).  The  purity  of  kdk  was  routinely 
contrasted  with  the  foulness  of  lying  {ld^b\  this  “men- 
struation of  the  souls*’  {kayd  cd-mfud],  as  it  was  called 
by  some  Sufi  authorities.  Abu  Sa'fd  al-Kharraz  (d, 
286/899  wrote  a special  tract,  the  JT.  al-Sidk, 

in  which  ddk  was  discussed  in  the  context  of  other 
^ufT  notions,  notably  ikhlds  and  sabr  It  received 

further  elaboration  in  the  works  of  the  systematise rs 
of  the  classical  8uB  tradition  al-SarTa5|i,  Abti  Talib 
al-Makfcj,  Abu  Nu^aym  al-I^fahani,  al-KushayrT  and 
al-Hudiwrrr.  Later,  it  figured  prominently  in  the  theo- 
retical writings  of  al-GhazalL  aJ-Suhrawardi,  Ibn  *Arabr 
and  other  later  §uBs. 

From  the  outset,  Jwft,  de  tilled  as  the  complete  agree- 
ment of  oiie*s  inner  convictions  and  outward  acts,  was 
held  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God  and  a hallmark  of  the  genuine  $ufT. 
Mystics  emphasised  that  any  good  work  is  futile  unless 
it  springs  from  a sincere  and  disinterested  desire  to 
please  God.  The  same  goes  for  all  the  “stations”  of 
the  mystical  path,  tnnkdmAi  which  cannot  be 

mastered  without  The  early  master  Sahl  al- 
Tustarf  (d.  283/896  nam^  sidk  among  the  five 

pillars  of  ^ufism  alongside  generosity,  resoluteness, 
fearing  God,  modesty  and  scrupulousness  in  food.  In 
SufT  manuals,  ddk  was  often  paired  with  the 

two  words  sometimes  being  treated  as  synonyms.  The 
elevated  rank  accorded  to  these  notions  by  the  $uiTs 
is  attested  by  al-Sarra^,  who  considered  them  to  be 
part  of  the  usul  al-dtn  together  with  tawhld^  ma'^Tifi, 
imdn  and  jakim  In  a similar  vein,  the  author  of  the 
Adab  al-muiuk  counted  fidk  and  ikhld^  among  the  five 
principal  ways  of  achie\'ing  the  mystical  goal,  the  other 
being  ^uhd  [^.pJ,  the  desire  to  obtain  God*s  pleasure, 
and  the  taming  of  one*s  lower  self  {mu^dhadat  al-nu/us}\\‘  QQ[y\ 
Likewise,  Ibn  *Arabr  included  kdk  in  his  list  of  the 
nine  principal  conditions  of  the  mystical  path  together 
with  hunger,  vigil,  silence,  retreat,  trust  in  God,  pa- 
tience, determination  and  certainty,  which  he  called 
"the  Mothers  of  Virtue**.  Sidk  was  often  also  associ- 
ated with  sturdiness  {^idda}  and  firmness  {foldba),  the 
qualities  which,  according  to  $ulT  writers,  rendered  it 
both  an  effective  ofiensive  weapon  in  attaining  self- 
perfection  and  a reliable  shield  against  devil’s  temp- 
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tations.  As  time  went  otij,  psychology  pro^^dcd 

increasingly  detailed  descriptions  of  it.  A typical  exam- 
ple is  aJ-Ghazalr’s  treatment  of  this  concept  in  a spe- 
cial chapter  of  his  Ihyd^y  in  which  six  different  types 
of  irothfuincss  are  distinguished,  i.e.  in  word,  in  inten- 
tion and  volition,  in  determination,  in  faithfulness  to 
one*s  determination,  in  deed,  and  finally,  in  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  the  mystical  path 

Despite  its  importance,  adherence  to  sidk  was  not 
considered  absolute.  According  to  al-Qha^alT  and  I bn 
*ArabT,  it  is  always  contingent  on  concrete  circum- 
stances. Thus  telling  the  truth  about  someone  in 
his/her  absence  can  amount  CO  backbiting  and  will 
be  judged  accordingly  in  the  hereafter.  The  same  goes 
for  those  who  speak  publicly  of  their  sexual  life* 
although  their  accounts  may  be  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  a pious  lie  that  helps  to  save  the  life  of  a Mus- 
lim or  to  protect  a state  secret  may,  in  God’s  eyes, 
be  a meritorious  deed. 

Basing  themselves  on  KuPaji  v,  108-20,  and  iii, 
81,  some  SufT  exegetes  elaborated  on  the  “question 
of  sincerity”  {su^dl  at-m^  which  God  posed  to  Tsa 
on  the  eve  of  the  Judgment  Day.  In  response,  Tsa 
squarely  disowned  his  misguided  worshippers  who  took 
him  and  his  mother  for  deities  and  thereby  success- 
fully passed  the  test,  showing  both  a *^pure  sincerity” 
and  “saintly  humility”. 

Although  man  shares  the  attribute  of  with  God, 
who  is  sometimes  described  as  “the  Sincere  One”  {al- 
fUdik)^  human  sincerity  is  of  an  imperfect,  inferior 
nature,  unless,  in  accordance  with  the  famous  hadilt 
he  has  reached  the  exalted  spiritual  state 
in  which  God  “becomes  hk  hearing...,  his  sight... 
his  hand  ...  and  hk  foot”,  ix,  his  sole  raism  d^itn  and 
mover.  This  is,  in  the  view  of  Ibn  ‘Arabr  and  some 
other  $ufis,  the  utmost  degree  of  /kft,  which  signifies 
the  attainment  of  perfect  servanthood  {al-ubud^a)  and 
thus  the  consummation  of  the  mystical  path. 

Bibliography.  Muhasibr,  K.  ai-Ri*dyiy  ed.  Mar- 
garet Smith,  London  1949,  172,  184  et  passim;  The 
Book  of  Tmth^biess  (IQtdh  aTsidq)  ^ Abu  Sa*id  al- 
Kkarrd^^  ed.  and  tr.  A.J.  Arberry,  London  1937; 
SarraiJi,  K.  cd.  R.A.  Nicholson,  London- 

Leideit  1914,  48,  49,  216-17,  357;  Adak  at-muluk. 
Ein  Handbuch  islamischm  Mytik  mis  4-/ 10-  Jahr- 
ed.  B.  Radtke,  Stuttgart -Beirut  1991,  12, 
22,  35,  43-4  etc.;  HudjwfrT,  Kad^  at-m/ohd^db.,  er. 
Nicholson,  Leiden  1911,  101;  A^bdr  al-ffaUii4i.,  ed. 
and  tr.  L,  Massignon,  Paris  1957,  nos,  5,  47,  53; 
Ghaz^lL  Ihyd^  ^ulum  aTdxn.,  Cairo  1937,  v,  pt.  14, 
195-206;  Ibn  ^Arabr,  ai-Fut^hdt  ai-maiddya^  cd. 
*Uthman  Yahya,  Cairo  1972-,  i,  155,  206-7,  326, 
ii,  390,  iv,  104,  253-4,  383,  v,  391,  396,  ix,  68, 
189,  xiv,  333-43;  Massignon,  Tlu  Pasdon  of  ai-fiaiUij^ 
tr.  H.  Mason,  ^necton  1982,  iii,  161-3. 

(A.  Kj>fYSH) 

SIDR  (a.),  m of  unity,  Sidra,  a shrub  or  tree 
of  the  various  Rhamnaceae  belonging  to  the 
genus  ^^iphus  which  has  a number  of  representatives 
in  N.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Various  species 
were,  and  are,  cultivated  for  their  fruits,  limber,  and 
as  hedging  plants.  !^ipkus  are  trees  or  shrubs  of  var- 
ied heights  with  tangled  branches  that  usually  grow 
in  arid  regions.  The  tallest  is  j/n’raa-cAristi;  heights 
given  in  modem  floras  vary  between  5 and  12  m. 
Most  species  arc  spiky , although  some  varieties  arc 
thornless.  They  bear  jujube-likc  fruits  (i/um)  highly 
valued  for  food,  especially  the  cherry-sized  bright  yel- 
low fruit  of  spina- thtisd  and  the  smaller,  pea-sized, 
dark  orange  of  leucodermis.  The  fruit  have  a single 
dark  pip,  which  was  ground  up  and  eaten  with  the 


flesh.  Fruits  were  gathered  and  stored;  they  were 
crushed  between  stones  and  eaten  raw  or  cooked  to 
a paste  in  water,  milk  or  buttei'milk  (Miller-Morris, 

1988,  240-2). 

spina-chrisH  derives  its  name  from  its  being  a pos- 
sible candidate  for  the  tree  from  which  Christ’s  crown 
of  thorns  was  made;  since  it  does  not  grow  in  the 
region  of  Jerusalem,  however,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Sarcopotmum  spinostim  (Rosaceae)  is  a more  likely 
option  (Miller-Morris,  1988,  242).  There  are  a large 
number  of  synonyms  for  sidr  in  classical  and  modem 
Arabic.  The  current  Latin  name  of  the  genus  k also 
attested  in  mediaeval  Arabic  sources;  the  Syriac  name 
for  the  the  jujube  tree  ji^uba)^  is  ziZMF> 

according  to  al-BirOnL  1991,  438;  cf  Greek  oi^wpa. 

For  medical  usage,  the  soothing  and  purifying  qual- 
ities of  sidr  are  applied  in  various  ways.  Ibn  al-Baytar 
(Cairo  1291/1874,  ii,  .5),  states  that  il  k good  for  the 
stomach;  beneficient  if  eaten  before  meals;  laxative 
(but  in  some  cases  the  fruit  is  constipating);  it 

frees  the  stomach  and  bowels  from  yellow  bile;  and 
it  suppresses  heat.  Current  uses  in  Dhofar  (Miller- 
Morris,  1988,  246,  242,  329)  include:  a paste  of 
crushed  leaves  (preferably  of  Imcoderjids),  used  for  cleans- 
ing the  scalp,  hair  or  body  in  general;  it  is  applied 
to  swellings,  sores  or  inflammations,  or  against  head- 
ache; water  boiled  with  its  crushed  leaves  is  given 
to  women  in  prolonged  labour  or  with  a retained  pla- 
centa. The  hard  wood  is  used  for  making  utensils 
(ladles,  spoons,  fire-tongs)  (Miller-Morris,  1988,  942), 
also  for  carpentry  in  former  days  (cf.  a hadiit  in  "Abd 
al-Razzak  ^-San'anr’s  Musann^.,  no.  19756). 

In  magic,  popular  modem  treatises  advise  the  use 
of  sidr  leaves  as  a means  against  sorcery.  Sidr  leaves 
are  considered  just  as  lawful  in  this  respect  as  kitdba^ 
the  use  of  written  Rur*^ic  or  other  religious  formulae. 

See  e.g,  al-Iianbain  409/ 1989,  41;  al-BSlr,  1412/1992, 

122;  al~Kahtanr,  1412/1992,  ch.  88. 

The  sidr  occurs  several  times  in  the  Kuriin:  XXXI\’, 

16  (description  of  a poor  area);  LJII,  14,  16  (the  ^*sidra 
of  the  ultimate  boundary”);  LVl,  28  (thomless  sidra 
in  Paradise),  All  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  sidr 
was  a tree  of  considerable  importance  in  pre-Islam ic 
Arabia.  This  Is  confirmed  by  a ^odTik  which  describes 
a sidra  to  which  the  pagan  Arabs  used  to  withdraw^ 
and  on  which  they  used  to  hang  their  weapons.  The 
tree  w^as  called  aTanwat  “that  of  the  suspended 

things”.  Upon  passing  a green  sidra^  the  Muslims  asked 
the  Prophet  to  give  them  also  a dhdi  o/-anu^af,  and 
were  rebuked  with  a reference  to  the  Israelites  ask- 
ing Moses  for  “a  god  such  as  chose  people  have” 

(Ibn  Hanbal,  v,  218). 

The  sidr  is  mentioned  in  various  hadi^s^  e.g.  for 
washing  the  hair,  corpses  or  clothes  stained  with  men- 
strual blood.  Cutting  down  sidr  trees,  especially  those 
that  offered  shadow'  to  man  and  beast,  w^as  forbid- 
den by  the  Prophet,  often  in  very  strong  terms  (Abu 
Dawud,  Adab  109,  hdb  ft  nos.  5239,  5241; 

'Abd  al-Razz^  aJ-^an'ani,  Musannaf  nos.  19756-8). 
References  in  the  atid  elsewhere  indicate  that 

sidr  trees  were  popular  landmarks;  the  Kur^tnic  sidrat 
al-muntahd  fits  in  with  this.  realpatidar.COITI 

The  most  likely  species  of  ^iziphiis  to  be  associated 
with  the  Kur^anic  and  haeRth  references  to  ddr  is 
probably  sfdrta-dmsd^  because  its  characteristics,  size 
and  height  make  its  connotation  as  a fmit-bearing 
(see  al-Baydawr,  T^^r,  on  sura  XXXIV,  16),  shade- 
offering  and  landscape-marking  tree  plausible,  as 
opposed  to  lotus  which  is  a shrub  less  than  two 
metres  high.  The  Rur’^ic  ref  to  the  “thornless  sidr 
trees”  in  Paradise  (LVI,  28)  also  points  in  this  direction 
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(there  a ihomless  variety  of  spina-christi)^ 

The  Kur^ajiic  sidmi  ahmuntaha,  where  Mu  bam  mad 
$aw  Gabriel  for  th^Tsecond  time  *^when  the  tree  became 
covered  by  what  covered  it**,  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  story  of  the  Prophet’s  celestial  ascent  [see  mi^radj]. 
See  further  on  this^  sidrat  al-muntahA, 

BihliQgTaphy\  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  Abu  Hanifa  al-Dinawarfj  ed*  Muhammad 
Hamid ui tab,  Lf  dktiQnnaire  botsuique  d^Abu  lismja  ai- 
Dinmiion  (Kdab  d£  a 

d"i^£S  l£s  ndJaiims  des  pestm^urs,  Cairo  1973; 

idem,  ed.  B.  Lewinj  7be  qJ  Pbmts:  Pan  of  the 

Monograph  section  by  Abu  Hanifa  ai-LHnaamTiy  Wies- 
baden 1974;  Wabfd  ’'Abd  as-Salam  al-B^i,  ai-Sdnm 
al-battdr  ft  tasaddt  /i  ^t-saham  ai-ashfdrt  Djudda  1412/ 
1992;  al-Birunf,  id-Saydana  Ji  ^i-fibb^  ed.  * Abbas 
Ziryabj  Tehran  1991;  AbQ  Bir  al-Hanbalr^ 
al-^umur  al-sihriyyQj  Cairo  1409/1989;  J.P.  Mandeville, 
Fima  of  eastern  Saudi  Arabiay  London -New  York- 
Riyadh  1990;  A.G.  Miller  and  M.  MorriS;^  Plants  qf 
DhofoTi^  the  Soudmn  Re^on  tf  Omnn.  Yraditumnlj  eco- 
nondc  and  medicinal  uses^  Govt,  of  Oman  1988;  *Abd 

al-*Azrz  aJ-Kahtani,  Tarf^  al^hiddya  fi  daP  makhdtlT 

al-^inn  wa  %skriydtinr  al-sihr  wa  ^l-^ahm  wa 

7-i’ur^  wa  H-saroian^  Haw^t^  Kuwayt  1412/1992; 
Kushayrl,  K.  cd-Mdrd^^  Cairo  1304/1964. 

(Remke  Kruk) 

SIDRAT  al-MUNTAHA  (a.),  “the  lotc  tree  on 
the  boundary”  as  described  in  I^.ur’an,  LIU,  14: 
*'Indeed^  he  [Muhammad]  saw  him  [mibnl]  aitother 
time  [other  than  that  referred  to  in  Kur^'an,  LIU, 
J-12]  by  the  lotc  tree  of  the  boundary  nigh  which  is 
the  garden  of  the  refuge  ...  Indeed,  he  saw  one  of 
the  greatest  signs  of  his  Ljord.”  The  full  exegesis  of 
this  passage  arises  in  a prominent  ha^lt  report 
(repeated,  for  example,  in  al-Bukharl,  K.  tmndkib  ai- 
attsSr  atvd  K bad^  ai-^aik\  Muslim,  K.  al-itndn;  also 
see  al-Tabarf,  i,  1158-9)  which  speaks  at  length  of 
the  [^  ^'  l-  After  Muhammad  (who  was  accom- 

panied by  ^ibrrl)  met  with  Ibrahim  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  he  went  on  as  far  as  sidrat  al-muntoha  (also 
al-sidfa  ^i-muntahd.  in  beyond  which  no  one  can 

pass,  and  there  he  gazed  upon  God  (thb  being  "fone 
of  the  greatest  signs  of  his  Lord”).  This  loie  tree  is 
described  as  having  fruits  the  size  of  earthenware  jars, 
leaves  as  big  as  the  ears  of  elephants  and  composed 
of  many  indescribable  and  unknown  colours.  The  four 
rivers  of  Paradise  flow  from  under  it.  The  idea  of  a 
tree  being  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid-shaped  moun- 
tain of  created  worlds  goes  back  to  ancient  Sumer- 
ian mythology,  and  the  motifs  of  receiving  food  (as 
in  the  drinks  from  which  Muhammad  may  choose  in 
some  versions  of  the  story)  and  having  a vision  of 
the  divine  are  all  integral  parts  of  the  same  mythic 
structure. 

In  the  Suit  description  of  the  quest  for  the  expe- 
rience of  the  divine  as  patterned  on  the  story  of  the 
mPm4iy  the  “lote  tree  on  the  boundary”  symbolises 
the  point  to  which  knowledge  can  take  the  mystic 
(and  up  to  which  point  one  needs  a guide)  but  beyond 
which  the  true  experience  lies.  Other  speculations 
about  the  tree  include  the  idea  that  Adam  saw 
Muhammad’s  name  written  on  the  tree  and  that  the 
tree  is  actually  composed  of  the  ”light  of  Muhammad” 
(nwr  Muhammadt  [^.y.]). 

Bibliography:  R.  Paret,  Der  Koran.  Kommentar  and 
KonkordanZf  Stuttgart  1977,  ad  lee.  and  references; 
G.  Widengren,  Mahammadj  the  Apostk  if  God  and  his 
Ascension  {^ng  and  Sainmr  V),  in  Uppsrda  Ummsiiets 
(1955),  no.  I,  103-4,  208-9,  212-13,  and  ref- 
erences; G.  Vitestam,  As-sidra(-t?)  al-muntaha,  Qml' 


ques  ccmmtmtaites  litc^dsdques  sm  des  lextes  existaMts\  in 
A.  Caquol  and  D.  Cohen  (cds,),  Actes  du  premier  con- 
ges international  de  Unguistique  semitique  et  chamito-simi- 
tique,  Parisy  16-19  juiilet  1969^  The  Hague  and  Paris 
1974,  303-8,  on  the  grammar  of  the  expression. 

For  Soft  use,  see  for  example,  W.C.  Chitdek,  The 
Sufi  path  of  looe.  The  spirdstai  tcachii^s  of  Rstml,  Albany 
1983,  220-3,  (A.  Ripplm) 

SIERRA  LEONE,  a country  of  coastal  West 
Africa,  in  1961  an  independent  republic,  is  in  the 
forest  belt  of  West  Africa,  separated  geographically 
by  inland  mountain  ranges  from  the  West  African 
Islamic  heartland  and  so  protected  in  the  past  from 
Muslim  invasion.  But  individual  Muslims,  traders  and 
holy  men,  visited  it  regularly  from  at  least  the  15th 
century,  and  settled  there  increasingly  after  the  fihM 
of  the  early  ISth  century  in  Futa  [fl.;^.].  The 

indigenous  peoples  w'ere  not  attracted  to  Islam  and 
retained  their  own  religions,  which  suited  their  own 
ways  of  life. 

A British  setdement  was  founded  on  the  coast  in 
1787.  In  1807  it  became  a British  colony  where  slaves 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  British  navy  from 
slave-ships  crossing  the  Atlandc  w^ere  liberated  and 
setded.  Muslims  traders,  chiefly  Fula  and  Mandingo, 
were  attracted  to  Freetown,  the  capital,  and  by  at 
least  1830  they  had  built  a small  mosque.  Also,  some 
of  the  liberated  people,  chiefly  Yoruba  (from  modem 
Nigeria),  known  locally  as  “Aku”,  were  Muslims,  and 
formed  their  own  Muslim  community  in  East  Free- 
town, Eventually  the  Aku  split  into  two  factions,  wor- 
shipping in  rival  mosques,  a division  that  has  survived 
into  the  1990s. 

Though  individual  governors  were  occadonaUy  hos- 
tile to  Islam,  official  British  policy  tolerated  Muslims, 
and  they  became  recognised  as  pan  of  the  Freetown 
community.  Some  left  Freetown  and  setded  in  neigh- 
bouring viliages.  Fearful  of  seriding  their  children  to 
Christian  schools,  they  organised  their  own  Rur^anic 
schools,  and  a few  went  to  study  in  the  notable  West 
African  Islamic  centres.  From  1890  the  government 
gave  a smalt  grant  for  Muslim  education. 

In  1896  a Bridsh  Protectorate  was  established  over 
the  area  of  the  present  Sierra  Leone  (measuring  73,326 
km®),  with  an  ardficial  frondcr  separadng  it  from  the 
neighbouring  French  Guinea  and  Liberia.  When  rail- 
ways and  roads  were  built  the  population  became 
more  mobile.  People  who  left  their  villages  were  often 
ready  to  adopt  a new  religion,  and,  as  a result,  Islam 
spread,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  Christian  missionary  influence  was  weak. 

Many  Muslims,  however,  remained  (and  many  today 
still  remain)  members  of  the  ancient  and  deeply-rooted 
secret  socieries,  like  the  male  p&ro  and  fem^e  sonde 
sociebes. 

From  1 9 U the  government  made  explicit  provision 
for  educating  Muslims.  Government  secondary  schools 
were  open  to  them,  thus  letdng  them  mto  the  higher 
ranges  of  employment.  Though  polidcs  in  the  pre- 
indcpcndcncc  years  were  dominated  by  non-Muslims, 
a leading  Freetown  Muslim,  M.S.  Mustapha,  played 
a prominent  pari  and  became  a cabinet  minister  after  .COITI 
independence.  Subsequently,  though  no  Muslim  has 
been  head  of  state,  Muslims  have  held  senior  cabi- 
net posts  in  successive  governments.  The  main  Muslim 
festivals  are  recognised  as  public  holidays  and  there 
is  normally  no  open  animosity  between  the  members 
of  the  different  religious  faiths. 

When,  from  the  1930s  onwards,  illegal  diamond 
mining  suddenly  spread  wealth  through  the  country, 
much  of  it  was  diverted  into  mosque-building.  Sub- 
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stsu^tial  new  mosques  were  built  in  Freetown  by  mem- 
bers of  llie  Temnej  Limba  and  other  ethnic  com- 
mnni ties  who  tend  worship  apart  from  one  another. 
Except  for  a small  Ahmadiyya  presence,  and  a 

few  Muslims  in  the  fjebanese  commercial  com- 

munity, the  Muslims  belong  to  Sunnt  Islam.  There 
are  no  influential  religious  fraternities.  In  1990  Muslims 
were  estimated  to  constitute  30%  of  a total  popula- 
tion of  about  four  million. 

Bihlicgraphy:  J.S.  Trimmingham  and  C.  Fyfc, 
The  eariv  expansion  of  hiam  in  Sierra  Ijemt,  in  Sierra 
i^oni  BuUetin  of  Rell^on^  ii/2  (I960),  33-40;  Fyfe,  A 
hisloiy  of  Sierra  I^orie^  London  1962;  Muctarr  J.A. 
I.>ewally-Tayior,  The  Aku  MasHm  communities  of  £flJ^ 
Freetown  in  the  nbiekmth  and  twentieth  eentarieSy  M.Liti. 
thesis  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  1976.  (C.  Fyff,) 

$EFA  (a),  lit  “descnpLion’^\ 

I.  In  grammar.  Here,  the  meaning  b “attributc’% 
syn.  na'^t.  Its  syntactic  sense  overshadows  that  of  a 
quasi -part  of  speech  “adjective”  (cf  al-:^a  ai-mu^abhaha 
for  such  forms  as  fa^if  and  ^7)  already  in  Slbawayhi's 
mtdb.  The  fact  that  KQfan  grammarians  employ  the 
term  to  denote  “locative”  (roughly^  Basran  zarf  see 
below)  may  explain  why  fzu7  is  considered  Kufan 
although  both  terms  appear  in  Slbawayhi's  Kitab 
and  in  al -Farrar’s  Ma^dm.  Their  recurring  definition 
as  indications  of  praise  or  blame  may  well  bark  back 
to  Dionysius  Thrax^s  characterisation  of  “adjective” 
(siii&STOv).  F^rly  occurrences  of  both  ^a  and  na'^t  are 
documented  in  several  2nd/ 8tb -century  exegcdcal 
works  in  which  they  are  non-technical.  The  earliest 
modiftcations  in  the  Graeco-Syriac  origin  of  this  gram- 
matical category  may  be  reconstructed  according  to 
I bn  MukaiTa'b  K.  al-Mantik^  where  the  term  ^ifa  sig- 
nifies inter  alia  both  ittnov  (“quality”,  the  third  of  the 
ten  categories)  and  the  whole  group  of  nine  catego- 
ries (also  Hi* 7;  “substance”  {"^ayn,  ^awhar\  Gr. 
excluded).  !n  his  elaborate  epitome  of  De  interpretatime^ 
he  employs  the  terminological  expression  ai-kaiam  al- 
wd.nf  and  llie  term  nfa  to  signify  such  syntactic  enti- 
ties as  the  locative  (in  predicate  position),  the  material 
modes  (“possible,  impossible,  necessary”)  and  a semi- 
adverbial  qualifier  in  fiildn  al-taw^l  kdtib  mv^Id^ 

Fhd't  translates  the  Syr.  kunndyd  (Gr.  KonriYcptcj)  of  early 
treatises  whereas  ^a  renders  the  early  with  its 
tw^o  significations  mentioned  above.  The  Kufan  gram- 
marians, who  were  more  faithful  than  Sfbawayhi  and 
al- Khalil  to  the  teaching  of  the  earliest  "Iraki  gram- 
marians, maintained  a double  role  for  sifi:  the  loca- 
tive and,  with  na7  as  synonym,  the  adjective /attribute. 
By  extension,  the  locative  came  to  denote  not  only 
nouns  expressing  time  and  place  and  prepositional 
phrases  but  prepositions  as  well.  Later  work$  attribute 
to  the  earlier  al-Ki$a'T  and  al-Farra^  the  terms  sija 
tdmma  and  iifi  rmki^  (loc.  in  predicaie  position  and 
as  adjunct,  respectively).  On  the  use  of  mmasif-sfii  as 
“subject-predicate”  in  logical  and  theological  writings 
sec,  e.g,  Versteegh,  1977  (index,  s.v.)  and  in  transla- 
tions of  philosophical  writings,  Zimmemnaim  1972,  534. 
Possible  vestiges  in  Slbawayhi's  book  of  a similar  con- 
ception among  grammarians  include  the  contr^ist 
bihi  and  {^anifiar  yu^dju  tlqvki  md  kana  minhu  (i,  235,5; 
similarly,  ai-Farra*,  Ma^dni^  iii,  215:  nfa  min  ai-si/dt  vs. 
ism  tidbit).  On  the  basis  of  the  data  in  A"!  (c-g. 

ii,  43,  52,  246)  we  may  conclude  that  Basran  gram- 
marians preMous  to  Slbawayhi  had  adopted  the  two 
denotations  of  jifa.  However,  Sfbawayhi  neglected  the 
locative  denotation.  He  introduced  two  significant  mod- 
ifications in  a prevalent  conception  of  the  adjecti- 
val/attributive  category  which  have  become  part  of 
all  the  later  syntactic  formulations  in  Arab  grammat- 


ical writings:  (a)  Such  nominals  which  may  qualify 
pronouns  (Ah//-,  nafs-)  are  rejected  from  this  category 
and  become  an  independent  category'  of  tawifd;  (b) 

The  copular  pronoun  is  isolated  from  this  category 
and  is  identified  as  fasL 

Bihiiography:  Srbawayhi,  ICitab^  ed.  Paris,  i; 

G,  Troupeau,  l^xique-index  du  Kitab  de  ^baioqyhiy 
Paris  1976;  C.H.M.  Versteegh,  Greek  elements  in  Arahk 
lir^istk  thinking,  Leiden  1977;  idem,  Arabk  grammar 
and  Qur^anie  ex^esis  in  early  Islam  ^ Ijeiden  1993; 

J.  Owens,  Earfy  Arahk  grammatital  theory  Amsterdam 
1991;  R.  Talmon,  Appositiml  ^atf  in  Arabka,  xxviii 
(1981),  278-93;  idem.  The  term  Qaih,  in  ^GAIIV,  vui 
(1993),  71-113;  F.W.  Zimmermann,  Some  observations 
on  ai- Farabi,  in  S.M,  Stem  et  aL  (edsj,  hlamk  phi- 
ksophv  and  the  elasskal  iraditioti,  Oxford  1972;  Ibn  al- 
Mukaffa',  A-  al-Mantik^  ed.  Danish -Pazhuh.  Tehran 
1978.  [R.  Talmom) 

2.  In  theology,  'rhis  originally  grammatical  term 
was  subsequendy  borrowed  by  the  theologians  {muta- 
kallmun),  who  made  it  one  of  their  key-words.  In  its 
“theological”  usage,  the  word  is  generally  translated 
by  “attribute” — the  reference  being  above  all  to  the 
“divine  attributes”  (si^t  Allah) — although  in  certain 
contexts,  translation  by  “quality”  seems  preferable.  As 
for  the  precise  meaning  to  be  given  to  lliis  term,  the 
issue  is  the  cause  of  fundamental  disagreement  between 
theologians,  essentially  between  Sunnf  and  Mu^tazilf 
theologians. 

In  grammar,  as  Been  in  1.  above,  stja  represents  a 
word  of  a certain  kind,  more  precisely  a certain  type 
of  the  “noun”  (tim  u-l),  what  wc  would  caU  a qual- 
ifying adjective.  AJ-Zamal^shaTf  gives  the  following 
definition  of  it:  “The  is  a noun  which  indicates 
a t:crtain  state  of  an  essence  {ba^d  ahwdi  al-dhdt),  c.g. 
long,  short,  intelligent,  stupid,  standing  erect,  seated, 
ill,  in  a good  state  of  health,  poor,  rich,  noble,  of  low 
degree,  honoured,  despised”  {Mufassal,  Cairo  1323, 
repr.  l^iruL  n d.,  114  11.  4-7), 

It  w'ould  normally  be  expected  tfiat,  when  a theo- 
logian speaks  of  the  si/dt  Allah,  he  means  by  these  all 
the  qualiflcatives  capable  of  application  to  God,  such 
as  kddir,  ^dlmiy  latif  khdlik,  rd^ik,  etc.  And 

such  indeed  Ls  the  interpretation  favoured  by  the 
Muhazilr  theologians,  in  particular  aUDjubba^f 
For  the  latter,  the  “attributes”  of  Gcd. — which  could 
also,  in  most  cases,  be  called  His  “names” — are  noth- 
ing other  than  the  words  {akindl)  by  which  we  describe 
Him,  words  such  as  “knowing”,  “powerful”,  “living” 

(cf.  al-Ash"arr,  Makdldt,  2nd  ed.  Ritter,  172,  11-  14-15, 
and  198,  Ii.  10- 1 1).  These  “attributes”  are  definitely 
not  all  of  the  same  sort:  there  are  those  which  God 
merits  from  all  etentity,  on  account  of  His  essence 
{si/di  aTdhdt  or  aTrtqfs),  and  others  which  He  merits 
on  account  of  His  acts  {pf^t  al-f  l)^  But  it  is  always 
a matter  of  words.  Thus  al-^ubba’i  is  concerned  to 
know'  whether  the  “word’"  karfm,  the  “word”  halam 
and  the  “word”  samad^  constitute  part  of  the  “attrib- 
utes of  the  essence”  or  of  the  “attributes  of  the  act” 

(cf.  ibU,  52B,  ll  9-14;  cf.  also  506,  U.  8-9).  It  comes 

a.s  no  surprise  to  find  that,  henceforward,  just  like 

the  grammarians,  the  Mu^ta^ilfs  distinguishpno  differ- [f. CO ITI 

ence  between  sifa  and  wasf  (cf-  al-BakillSni,  TamhTd, 

ed-  McCarthy,  § 367).  In  numerous  instances  in 

the  Alakdldt,  they  arc  observ'cd  to  be  wondering,  still, 

whether  a certain  wasf  applied  to  God  belongs  to  the 

s^t  al-dkdt  or  to  the  sifdt  al-fn  (cf.  492,  II.  11-12; 

506,  1.  10;  507,  11.  lO-ll;  512,  I 16;  532.  II.  4-5). 

That  wa^  and  sjfii  arc  synonyms,  expressing  qualifi- 
catives  in  parallel,  was  a principle  expressly  sustained 
by  al-DjubbaT  (cf  ibid.,  529,  U.  14-1.5).  Such  would 
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ako  be  the  position  of  later  Qjubba’rs’  thus  "Abd  al- 
^abbar,  in  al-Mug^m,  vii»  117,  It,  10-12. 

Sunni  theologians  see  things  quite  differently.  For 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Allah  represent  not 
qualificatives — such  as  'aTun,  ^ddU — but  the  cor- 
responding substantives  Vin,  W4  on  the  other 

hand,  and  in  the  same  vein,  these  fi/at  are  not  only 
words,  they  are  real  cxistents.  They  are  things"  which 
exist  in  God  (attributes  of  the  essence),  or  are  pro- 
duced by  Him  (attributes  of  the  act),  and  by  means 
of  which  He  is  worthy  to  be  described  by  the  cor- 
responding qualificatives,  Al-B^Llanf  expresses  this 
in  the  form  of  a universal  principle  (i.e.  one  which 
is  appropriate  to  every  “qualified  thirig",  whatever  it 
may  be):  “The  quality  (;^)  is  that  which  exists  in 
the  qualified  {yu^oilu  bt  ^l-rrtsw^uf)y  or  which  belongs 
to  it  fin  some  manner]  {yakunu  lahti)  and  which  makes 
it  acquire  the  quaJificativc  {yuksibuhu  ^l-wa^a}^  that  is, 
the  epithet  which  derives  {jya^uru)  from  the  qual- 

ity” {Tamhid^  § 359),  Here,  the  distinction  between 
and  u«i^is  clear:  that  which  is  a "word”,  exclusively, 
is  the  qualificative.  “As  for  ai-Ba^^T  con- 

tinues, “it  is  a word  {htJwi)  of  one  who  qualifies  God, 
or  someone  other  than  God,  saying  of  Him  that  he 
is  knowing,  living,  powerful,  beneficent,  benevolent. 
This  qualificative  (wa^J),  which  is  a saying  that  is 
heard,  or  an  expression  of  this  saying,  is  other  than 
the  quality  {s^a)  residing  in  God,  the  existence  of 
which  in  Him  causes  Him  to  be  wise,  powerful, 
purposeful.  Similarly,  when  we  say  “Zayd  is  living, 
wise”,  what  we  have  is  a qualificadvc  of  Zayd 

Whereas  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  Zayd  are,  for 
their  part,  tivo  qualities  belonging  to  him, 

existing  in  him,  and  from  which  the  qualificative  and 
the  noun  arc  derived”  § 352). 

This  use  of  si^  in  the  sense  of  a substantive  is  typi- 
ical  of  Sunnr  theology:  before  a]-A^*an  it  is  already 
found,  systematically,  in  the  work  of  Ibn  Kullab  [q.v. 
in  SuppLJ,  cf  ai-A|h'arr,  M<3k3lat,  169-70,  546.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  first  to  have  practised  it  was 
the  IinamT  theologian  Hi^am  b.  aJ-Hakam  f^.i'.],  cf. 
ibid.,  37,  IL  10-12;  222,  11.  1-5;  494,  11.  1-3.  Whatever 
the  case,  it  has  a curious  consequence.  It  is  known 
that  one  of  the  major  disagreements  between  Mu*ta- 
zilfs  and  Sunnfs,  in  their  conceptions  of  God,  con- 
cerns the  status  of  the  attributes  of  the  essence.  For 
the  Sunnfs,  the  principle  (accepted  furthermore  by  the 
MuhazilTs),  according  to  which  every  qualificative  has 
for  its  cause  the  corresponding  substantive,  cannot 
allow  for  any  exception;  since  God  is  powerful,  wise, 
etc.,  from  aD  eternity,  this  necessarily  implies  the  exist- 
ence in  Him,  from  all  eternity,  of  a power,  of  a 
knowledge,  etc.  In  the  name  of  ^uch  a con- 

ception apparently  leading  to  the  admission  of  a plu- 
rality of  eternals — the  Mu'tazilTs,  reject  this  view;  for 
them,  God  is  powerful,  wise,  etc.,  by  His  very  essence 
[see  Theses,  i,  1].  Now,  as  a result  of  their 

habit  of  calling  the  substantives  in  question  — sub- 

stantives the  existence  of  which,  in  this  instance,  the 
Mu^'tazilfs  deny — and  although  the  latter  deal  at  length 
with  the  ^/at  AlMh,  the  Sunnfs  are  found  accusing 
their  adversaries  of  "denying  the  (cf.  Makdlat, 

583,  II.  3-7;  Abu  ’1-Yusr  al-BaidawI,  K Usui  ai-din, 
Cairo  1963,  35,  IL  7-8)  and  presenting  themselves  by 
contrast  as  "those  who  affurm  the  si/dt”  and  the  “adepts 
of  the  ^Jdr  (cf  Mabdlat,  170,  L 12;  171,  11.  12,  16). 

For  a more  detailed  analysis,  see  hal  in  SuppL, 
also  D.  Gimaret,  La  doftrine  d^al-Ash^asf,  Paris  1990, 
235-45.  On  the  divine  attributes,  see  allah,  ii.  A,  2. 

Bibliographjf:  Given  in  the  article. 

(D.  Gimaret) 


SiFAWAYH  Ai.-IfA§§,  a humorist  of  the 
2 nd/ 8th  century.  [^.&.]  "storyteller”  is 

employed  here,  as  was  quite  coinmon,  in  the  same 
sense  as  other  less  ambiguous  terms  for  jester;  he  was 
also  described  as  the  prototypical  mu^qjffid  “irrespon- 
sible wit”.  No  decision  is  possible  as  to  whether  his 
nickname  should  be  V(X:aliscd  Sffawayh  or  Sayfawayh, 
and  the  identification  with  another  called  *Abd 
aJ-^AzIz,  suggested  on  the  basis  of  one  shared  remark 
by  the  recent  editor  of  Ibn  aU^awzi,  Ku^sds,  is  prob- 
ably unwarranted.  Sffawayh  was  credited  vrith  jokes 
and  social  comment,  including  irreverent  remarks 
poking  mild  fun  at  Kur^anic  verses  and  the  foibles 
of  heuiFih  scholars.  To  our  present  knowledge,  he  is 
first  attested  in  a work  by  al-Djahiz.  Eventually,  he 
caught  the  attention  of  Ibn  Khaldun  and  found  a 
biographer  in  Ibn  hut  the  few  data  connecting 

him  with  supposed  contemporaries  are  confused.  His 
actual  existence  may  well  be  doubted.  The  Fihrist 
speaks  of  an  anonymous  collection  of  his  remarks.  It 
is  not  preserved,  and  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
comparatively  few  quotations  in  adab  works. 

BibiiQgraphjf:  ^^i?,  ii,  239;  Fthrist,  313, 

see  F.  Rosenthal,  Humor  in  early  Islam,  Leiden  1956, 

II,  116;  Tawhrdf,  ed.  Wadad  al-Kadf,  Beirut 

1400/1988,  iv,  44,  48-9,  74,  ix,  121;  idem,  Imtd\ 
iii,  22;  Abf,  dVaitr  at-durr,  Cairo  1981-91,  iv;  273, 

276,  279-80,  282,  285-6;  al-Raghib  al-I^fahaiif, 
Mukadmat,  Bul^  1286-87,  L,  81,  93;  Ibn  al-DiawzI. 

AMib&r  if  a Tmu^a^aiin,  ch.  20;  idem, 

ed,  M,  b.  Lutfi  al-$abba|^,  Beirut  1403/ 

1983,  322-3;  Ibn  Khaldun,  Mv^addirtia,  i,  18,  tr, 
Rosenthal,  i,  27,  n.  76;  Ibn  Hadjar,  JJsdn,  Hay- 
darabad  1329-31/1911-13,  iii,  132-3, 

(F.  Rosenthal.) 

TIFFIN,  a famous  battle  (37/657),  or  rather  a 
scries  of  duels  and  skirmishes  between  the  4raHs  under 
the  caliph  'Air  b.  Abf  Talib  and  the  Syrians 

under  the  governor  of  Syria  Mu^awiya  [g-a].  The  bat- 
de  was  a major  factor  in  shaping  the  regional  and 
political  identity  of  both  the  ^IrSkf  Shf'fs  and  the 
Syrian  Umayyads  (cf  Mul^lasar  Ta^nbt  Dima^k  li-lbn 
Asdkir,  ed.  al-Nahhas  et  alii,  Damascus  1404/1984  ff., 
xxiit,  46:  nabnu  ahlu  TSbdm,  nabnu  a^b^b  cf 

P.  Crone,  Slaves  on  horses.  The  emluiion  die  Islamie 
poli^,  Cambridge  1980,  203,  n.  30).  The  political 
and  theological  debates  about  the  battle,  and  about 
the  conflict  between  'All  and  Mu^awiya  in  general, 
form  the  backdrop  to  many  contradictory  claims 
throughout  Islamic  historiography,  in  pardcular  those 
regarding  the  biography  of  some  of  the  Prophetk 
Companions  (or  alleged  Companions)  which  have  their 
roots  in  the  dispute  about  the  number  of  Companions 
on  each  side.  In  addition,  Shf'l  apologetics  account 
for  some  of  the  reports  about  Muhammad's  leniency 
at  aJ-Hudaybiya  [q.v.'l. 

The  site  of  the  battle,  Siffin,  was  a ruined  Byzantine 
\dllage  not  far  from  al-Raklja,  located  a few  hundred 
yards  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (al- 
Drnawarf,  170,  1.  18).  It  is  now  identified  with  the 
village  Abu  Hurayra  near  al-RakJka  (al-Dhahabf,  Ta^n^k 
abislSm.  ^Ahd  ai'ta^idtn^  ed.  Tadpaurf;  Beirut,  ^ r'nm 

1407/1987,  537n.).  ' ir.COm 

The  armies  stayed  on  the  battlefield  for  a long 
lime  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  (they  are  said 
to  have  faced  each  other  for  77  days;  Ibn  Kathfr, 

Biddya,  Beirut  1974,  vii,  275,  1.  14;  cf.  al-Ma^ih^f*  Bi^dr 
al-anwdr,  Tehran  1376/1957  ff.,  xxxii,  434,  572-3). 

This  reflects  the  troops'  aversion  to  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  other  Muslims.  After  aU,  units  on  both 
sides  belonged  to  the  same  tribes.  Moreover,  there 
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were  ca&es  in  which  two  cousins^  or  a father  and  his 
$on,  faced  each  other  (Na^r  b.  Muzahiin^ 
ed.  Hamn,  pJ^40ri4Ol|?tl98i  [-  henceforth:  WS}, 
334-5,  443-  two  sons  of  the  famous  KhaJid  b.  al- 
WaHd  fought  on  opposite  sides:  Ibn  at-Kalbi, 

I^amfi^irat  al-nasab^  cd^  Na^ji  Hasan,  Beirut  J407/ 
1986,  88;  cf  Ibn  Miktila,  aZ  /Ama/,  ed.  al-Yamanf, 
Haydarabad  1381/1962,  i,  36-7).  The  battle  ended 
in  $afar  3 7 /July  657  with  an  arbitration  agreement 
that  led  to  a split  between  *Alr  and  the  Kharidjites 
who  demanded  that  the  fight  go  on  until  one 
side  was  victorious. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  the  course  of 
the  battle  and  the  precise  chronology  of  its  stages. 
The  reason  is  by  no  means  a lack  of  source  mate- 
rial, since  a huge  literary  output  exists  on  SiflTn,  much 
of  which  is  srili  unexplored.  The  reports  on  the  bat- 
tle include  the  descripdon  of  short  episodes  whose 
arrangement  often  creates  an  illusion  of  successive 
events;  Islamic  historiography  typically  sacrifices  the 
overview  for  a plethora  of  atomistic  detail  (c£  Well- 
hausen,  Arab  Eng.  tr.  SQ:  *^The  description 

[of  the  batde]  is  a mass  of  one-sided  traditions  deal- 
ing with  episodes,  and  the  attempt  of  the  editor  to 
m^e  a mosaic  unity  of  it  is  a failure.  There  is  a 
lack  of  inward  connection;  you  cannot  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees”).  The  compilers  of  the  2nd  Islamic  cen- 
tury were  certainly  not  uninterested  in  reconstrucring 
the  course  of  events,  but  they  were  limited  by  the 
nature  of  the  atomistic  source  material  at  their  disposal. 

We  stand  on  relative iy  firm  ground  when  we  deal 
with  evidence  about  the  identity  of  the  tribal  units 
on  both  sides,  the  names  of  the  leading  warriors  (as 
opposed  to  the  battle  order  at  any  given  stage  of 
the  fighting)  and  the  weapons  and  military  tactics 
employed.  Significantly,  although  ShfT  and  pro-ShiT 
compilers  arc  responsible  for  most  of  the  literary  out- 
put on  this  batde  available  to  us  now,  Mu*awiya*s 
army  is  described  in  no  less  detail  than  'Alf^s.  The 
equal  attention  paid  to  the  formation  of  both  armies 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  example  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Islamic  histori- 
ography. We  have  a detailed  description  of  the  rival 
armies  going  back  to  Habib  b.  AbT  Thabit  aJ-Kuft 
who  died  in  cu.  120/738  and  whose  SijTl  sympathies 
cannot  be  doubted  ^ Khalifa  b.  Kbayyat,  Ta^nf^,  ed. 
Zakklr,  Damascus  1968,  i,  221-2;  id-Mizzr, 
oi-kamdi,  ed.  MaW,  Beirut  1405/1985  ff,  v,  358-63; 

324;  aUBaladhurt.  Ansab^  i,  ed.  Hamidullah,  Cairo 
1959,  174,  no.  42Q;  cf  A.  Noth,  Tht  Arabic  his- 
iorkal  A s^mtrce^critical  study^  2nd  ed.,  in  col- 

laboration with  L,T.  Conrad,  tr.  M.  Bonner,  Princeton 
1994,  111-14). 

Since  the  forces  were  made  up  of  tribal  units 
(M,  Hinds,  The  bantt£rs  and  baitk  cries  qJ  the  Arabs  at 
$iptn  (657  A.D.),  in  ai-Abhdth,  xxiv  [1971],  3-42),  the 
tribal  politics  of  'Air  and  Mu'^Swiya  played  a crucial 
role.  However,  the  ideological  factor  should  not  be 
underestimated  since  the  elites  on  both  sides  included 
people  motivated  by  religious  considerations. 

Some  'Ir^s  who  doubted  the  legitimacy  of  the 
fighting  kept  away  altogether,  preferring  to  be  sta- 
tioned for  the  dmc  being  in  border  garrisons  (I4^>^, 
97,  115-16).  Hie  ^Ui^mdn^a  or  pro-'Uthman  tribes- 
men from  Kufa  and  Ba.sra  shifted  to  the  part  of  the 
D^azlra  which  was  under  Mu'^wiya’s  control 

(IT5,  12),  as  did  the  Tamimf  Hanzala  b.  aURabr*,  a 
IfLadisiyya  [q.it.,  section  2]  veteran  who  at  the  time  of 
'UtjimSn  was  the  governor's  deputy  in  Kufa  {kana 
*l~l^ai^ia  mim  ’l-armr;  Sayf  b.  'Umar,  K al-Ridda  . 
ed.  al-Samarrai,  l^eiden  1995,  19). 


Kindi's  who  disliked  'Air  left  Kufa  when  he  came 
there,  and  went  to  Ruh^  in  the  D]azlra.  Repiortedly, 
they  could  not  bear  to  abide  in  a place  where  'Uthnian 
was  being  cursed.  At  they  fought  with  Mu^awiya 

(M.  Ijecker,  Kinda  on  the  eue  of  I shim  and  during  the  ridda, 
m JRAS  (1994],  333^56,  at  345-7;  Ibn  HabTb,  tC.  al- 
Afubabbotf  ed.  I.  Lichtenstaedter,  Haydarabad  1 36 1 / 
1942,  295).  The  people  of  al-Rakka  were  then  ‘Utb- 
maniyya,  including  a tribal  leader  of  the  Asad,  Sim^ 
b.  Makhrama.  who  defected  from  'Air  with  one  hun- 
dred fclJow-tribesmcn  and  then  convinced  six  hun- 
dred more  to  join  him  146).  But  even  among 

those  who  chose  to  remain  in  KQfa,  there  was  rH> 
unanimous  support  for  'AlTs  policies.  When  he  left 
for  §iffTn,  people  in  Kufa  who  had  little  respect  for 
him  became  outspoken  {ista^ajfn  ^Aiijy^  fadammd 
^ahar&).  Moreover,  the  man  whom  ‘All  left 
in  charge  of  Kufa,  Abu  Mas'ud  aJ-An^arf,  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  express  indifference  regarding  the  out- 
come of  the  battle  and  was  dismissed  immediately 
after  'Ali^s  return  from  the  battlefield  (al-Tabaranl, 
al-Afu^^am  dl-kaMr^,  ed.  al-SaJaft,  Cairo  1409/1980  ff, 
xvii,  195), 

Some  of  'Alr*s  troops  returned  while  on  the  way 
to  the  batdeftcld  156).  This  was  the  outcome  of 

fierce  and  at  times  cynical  propaganda  tactics  in  which 
Mu'awiya  was  on  the  whole  more  successful  than  'Ali 
(on  how  the  former  won  the  support  of  Shutahbrl  b. 
al-Simt  al-Kindt  and  turned  him  into  a propagandist, 
see  abbinawarr,  169-70;  E.L.  Petersen,  Aii  and  Afu'a- 
wiya  in  eariy  Arabic  tradihan,  Copenhagen  1964,  31-2), 
Mu'awiya  performed  better  than  his  rival  with  regard 
to  materia]  benefits  promised  to  tribal  leaders  in  return 
for  their  loyalty,  Mu'awiya  appears  to  have  been  less 
scrupulous,  possibly  because  his  standing  was  more 
precarious  than  his  rivafs  (see,  for  example,  WS^  306; 
Ibn  A'tham  al-Ku fT,  Futuh,  ^irut  1406/1986,  iii-iv, 
5tH;  cf.  AfuMta/ar  Ta^'rfth  Dima^h,  vii,  397),  ‘Air,  on 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  due  to  self-confidence  and 
the  better  prospects  for  which  be  hoped  in  the  con- 
flict, applied  strict  measures  to  governors  who  embez- 
zled state  money,  and  this  led  to  their  defection. 

Among  the  tribal  leaders  alienated  by  ‘All  mention 
should  be  made  of  Djarfr  b.  'Abd  Allah  abBadjall, 
'Udiman^s  governor  in  HamadhSn,  who  was  dismissed 
by  ‘Air  after  the  batde  of  the  Camel  [see  al-^amal.] 
15).  He  moved  to  K-^fklriya  together  with 

nven  of  bis  tribal  group,  the  Kasr  of  the  Ba^rla,  and 
later  joined  Mu'awiya.  As  a result,  few  of  the  Kasr 
fought  at  Siffin  on  ‘AJl^s  side  (WS,  60-1).  On  the 
whole,  Mu'awiya’^s  hUm  or  *'wcll-oonsiderecl  opportun- 
ism” (E.L.  Petersen,  Ah  md  Aftt^dwiya*  The  rise  of  the 
Umajyad  caiifihatei  656-661 ^ in  AOy  xxiii  fl959],  157- 
96,  at  180;  also  idem,  AH  and  Mu'dwiya  in  earfy  Arabic 
iraditwn^  12,  1 18-19)  was  more  fruitful  than  'All’s  strict- 
ness. The  latter  reacted  to  the  defection  of  ^arlr  b. 
'Abd  Allah  ai-Ba^ali  by  destroying  his  court  in  Kafa 
(WS,  61). 

Far  more  innuential  than  ^arir  was  another  tribal 
leader,  al-Ash'ath  b.  Ka^  [^.u.]  of  Kinda,  who,  unlike 
Ef[arfr  b.  ‘Abd  /Vllah,  fought  at  SiflTn  on  ‘Alr*s  side 
140;  cf.  I.ecker,  fCmda^  355;  for  A-$h‘atli’s  posi- 
tion among  his  fellow-tribesmen  see  idem,  Judmsm 
among  Ainda  and  the  ridda  ^ Kinda,  in  JAOS,  cxv/4 
[1995],  section  2).  ‘Uthman  safeguarded  al-Aih'alh’s 
loyalty  by  appointing  him  governor  of  Adh arba vefian 
[^.t.].  He  was  still  its  governor  for  some  time  under 
‘Air  (al-Bala^urT,  Futuh,  329,  I 7;  Ibn  al-Fakih,  294, 
I.  2;  Crone,  Slcwes  an  horses,  1 1 0),  but  after  the  Batde 
of  the  Camel  he  was  dismissed  (al-T^-Bari,  i,  3254). 
‘Air  also  dismissed  al-A|h‘ath  from  the  ri^dsa  of  Ktnda 
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and  Rabf^a  137;  Ibn  A*tham,  Futuhy  iii-iv,  64-5, 

194;  Ibn  Abi  ’1-Hadrd,  Shark  Nah4i  ai-bal^gha^,  ed. 
Ibr^im,  CairoLii  378/ 1959  fT,  iv,  74-5).  At  the  most 
crucial  stage  in  the  fighting,  al-A§h*aiJi  supported  the 
arbitration  which  was  to  cost  *Alr  both  his  title,  that 
of  amir  al-mu*mmin,  and  then  his  life.  With  regard  to 
the  defection  of  these  leaders  of  the  Yemen,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  Mu*awiya*s  troops  at 
§iffTn  belonged  to  Yemen  while  most  of  ‘All’s  troops 
were  of  the  NizSr  b.  Ma*add  i.c.  Rabr‘a  and 

Mudar  [^.p.]  (Ch.  Pellat,  Une  ri^a  in^iu  de  sur 

rarbitrage  entre  *Alf  et  Mu^dwiya  {Risdla  Ji  *l-hakamayni  ...), 
in  al-Moihriqy  lii  [1958],  417-91,  at  426-7). 

In  addition  to  these  tribal  leaders  ‘Alf  lost  the  sup- 
port of  ‘Ubayd  Allah,  son  of  the  caliph  ‘Umar  b. 
[Oialtab,  who  fled  to  Mu‘Swiya  for  fear  that  ‘All 
might  execute  him  for  having  avenged  his  father’s 
assassination  by  murdering  innocent  Persians.  ‘Ubayd 
Allah  was  killed  at  §ifTtn,  where  he  commanded 
Mu*awiya’s  cavalry  {Muhhia^ar  Ta^rifit  Dimashky  xv,  345, 
346-51). 

While  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  two 
camps  we  stand  on  relauvely  firm  ground,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  flgures  given  for  warriors 
and  casualties.  For  example,  the  two  armies  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  about  the  same  size,  each  in- 
cluding 150,000  warriors  {IV5',  156).  Another  report 
mentions  that  in  ‘All’s  camp  there  were  100,000  men 
or  more,  while  on  Mu‘awiya’s  side  there  were  1 30,000 
{WS.  157;  but  cf.  ivy,  226;  Khalifa  b.  Kbayyat,  Ta^rilihy 
i,  218-19).  However,  far  more  imfxirtant  for  the  study 
of  early  Islamic  historiography  are  the  conflicting  sta- 
tistics and  contradictory  claims  made  by  the  two 
camps  about  the  Islamic  credentials  of  their  respec- 
tive supiporters. 

No  sooner  was  the  battle  over  than  polemics  began. 
The  terrible  bloodshed  during  ‘All’s  rule,  at  SiflTn 
and  elsewhere,  had  to  be  accounted  for  and  justified 
and  the  posiuons  of  both  sides  had  to  be  fortified. 
Eschatology  was  employed,  the  most  widespread  theme 
being  the  claim  made  by  ‘All’s  camp  that  the  Prophet 
foretold  the  killing  of  ‘All’s  aged  supporter,  ‘AmmSr 
b.  Yasir  [^.p.],  by  “the  rebel  band’’  {al-Ji’a  al-bd^iya). 
Interestingly,  Mu‘awiya’s  alleged  response  to  this  is 
recorded:  “The  one  who  killed  him  was  the  one  who 
sent  him  out  (to  the  battlefield)**;  with  these  words, 
our  pro-§hr‘r  informant  continues,  Mu‘awiya  was 
deceiving  the  fools  among  the  people  of  Syria  (IVy, 
343;  cf.  E.  Kohlberg,  The  development  of  the  Imdmi  Sfn*i 
doctrine  of  jihddy  in  ^DMGy  cxxvi  [1976],  64-86,  at  69- 
70,  73-6).  Ka*b  al-Ahbar  foretold  the  battle  of  SiflYn; 
the  Banu  Israeli  fought  nine  times  at  that  very  place 
until  they  destroyed  one  another.  The  Arabs,  Ka‘b 
added,  would  fight  there  the  tenth  battle  until  they 
slaughtered  one  another  and  hurled  at  each  other  the 
same  stones  hurled  by  the  Banu  Isra’fl  (Nu*aym  b. 
Hammad,  K.  al-FiUmy  ed.  Zakkar,  Beirut  1414/1993, 
31).  This  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  disastrous  event 
which  was  hard  to  account  for.  The  scale  of  the 
slaughter  was  unimaginable  in  terms  of  traditional 
Arab  warfare.  Also,  a report  putting  the  total  number 
of  dead  from  both  camps  at  70,000  has  its  origin  in 
an  eschatological  tradiuon  of  Ka‘b  (Ibn  Abi  ’1-Dunya, 
al-lihrdf  fi  mandzil  al-ashrdf  ed.  Khalaf.  Riyad  1411/ 
1990,  271).  Beside  establishing  that  ‘All’.s  supporters 
were  in  the  right,  eschatology  was  to  teach  the  Muslims 
that  SiflYn  was  part  of  a scheme  of  world  history,  the 
understanding  of  which  was  beyond  human  grasp. 

Some  of  t^  polemics  surrounding  SiflYn  are  asso- 
ciated with  ‘All’s  conduct  during  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  arbitration  agreement.  The  truce 


itself,  the  arbitration  and  ‘All’s  relinquishing  in  the 
agreement  of  the  title  amir  al-mu*minin  all  belong  to 
the  crucial  theological  debate  which  accompanied  the 
emergence  of  the  Kbari<ijites.  The  Slir‘r  apologists  jus- 
tified ‘All’s  conduct  by  referring  to  the  Prophet’s 
agreement  with  the  Kuraysh  [^.p]  at  al-Hudaybiya, 
which  was  met  with  opposition  from  many  of  the 
Prophet’s  Companions  who  were  reportedly  willing  to 
fight  the  Kuraysh.  Moreover,  the  Prophet  relinqubhed 
his  title  ras&l  alldh  (see  esp.  al-Bayhakr,  Daid*il  al- 
nubtiwway  ed.  Kal‘a<^r,  Beirut  1405/1985,  iv,  147, 
where  the  scribe  of  the  Hudaybiya  agreement  is  ‘All 
himself;  the  Prophet  informs  him  that  he  will  live 
through  the  same  experience;  WSy  508).  The  analogy 
with  al-Hudaybiya  is  even  more  explicit  in  a version 
of  this  report,  according  to  which  it  was  Mu‘Swiya’s 
father,  Abu  SufySn,  who  demanded  that  the  Prophet 
remove  from  the  agreement  his  prophetic  title  (Ibn 
A‘d3am,  Futuhy  iii-iv,  197).  It  seems  that  the  apolo- 
getic need  to  justify  ‘All’s  attitude  at  SiflYn  influenced 
the  shape,  if  not  the  contents,  of  the  Hudaybiya  story 
(cf.  Ibn  ‘As^r,  Ta*rihh  madinat  Dimoihhy  from  ‘UbSda 
b.  AwfSi  to  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  Thuwab,  396;  al-Baladhurl. 

Ansdby  iii,  ed.  al-DQrl,  Wiesbaden  1398/1978,  44). 

But  there  was  more  to  the  link  between  the  story 
of  $iflYn  and  the  Prophet’s  biography.  ShT*T  histori- 
cal tradition  sought  to  establish  that  the  Prophet’s  cou- 
sin and  son-in-law,  ‘All,  continued  the  former’s  fight 
against  the  infidels  who  were  now  led  by  the  son  of 
the  Prophet’s  arch-enemy,  Mu‘awiya  son  of  Abu 
Sufyan  (for  the  presentation  of  ‘All’s  dlihad  as  an 
extension  of  Muhammad’s  r^ihad  see  Kohlberg,  The 
developmenty  70-1).  ‘All  rode  on  the  Prophet’s  mare  and 
she-mule  and  wore  the  Prophet’s  black  turban  (14^, 

403;  H.  Eisenstein,  Die  Maultiere  und  Esel  des  Prophetefiy 
in  Isiy  Ixi  [1985],  98-107,  at  106).  ‘Ammar  b.  Ylsir 
allegedly  said  that  he  had  fought  Mu‘awiya*s  chief 
counsellor,  *Amr  b.  al-‘As  three  times  (i.e.  at 

the  time  of  the  Prophet),  and  that  the  battle  of  ^ilBn 
was  the  fourth  fal-Baladhurf.  Ansdby  i,  171).  The  Umay- 
yad  army  is  referred  to  as  the  ahzdb  or  combined 
forces,  with  reference  to  the  battle  of  the  moat  {fsbandak) 
between  the  Prophet  and  Kuraysb  led  by  Abu  Sufyan. 

Finally,  Mu‘awiya’s  brother,  *Utba,  is  supposed  to 
have  mentioned  at  SiflYn  the  Umayyads  killed  by  ‘All 
in  the  batde  of  Badr  [q.v^  (al-Baladhurf.  Ansdby  iv/a, 
ed.  M.  Schloessinger,  rev.  MJ.  Kister,  99). 

The  other  p>arty  answered  with  reference  to  the 
Islamic  prestige  of  its  own  men  which  similarly  went 
back  to  the  Prophet.  A black  piece  of  garment  raised 
by  ‘Amr  b.  al-‘As  on  the  tip  of  a spear  was  a ban- 
ner {liwd*)  tied  for  him  by  the  Prophet  (i.e.  giving 
him  command  over  an  expedition  force;  IVSy  215). 

Another  case  in  point  was  that  of  Ziml  b.  ‘Amr  of 
the  ‘Udhra  who  fought  on  Mu‘awiya’s  side. 

One  of  the  two  reports  included  in  the  section  of  Ibn 
Sa‘d  (i/2,  66-7)  which  deals  with  ‘Udhra’s  delegation 
to  Muhammad  (wqfd  *Udhra)  is  in  fact  the  story  of 
Ziml’s  conversion  to  Islam.  The  Prophet  reportedly 
tied  for  him  a banner  which  was  carried  by  Ziml 
at  SiflYn  (Ibn  Ha^jar,  IfdbOy  ii,  567-8).  Al-Baladhuri 
{Ansdby  ms.  Reisulkiittap  Mustafa  Efendi  3970^fpl88a)  jp  QQppi 
significantly  includes  a report  on  Ziml’s  visit  m the 
Prophet  and  the  banner  given  to  him  in  the  section 
of  the  Ansdb  dealing  with  $ifiYn.  Al-Baladhurf  adduces 
the  re|x>rt  from  Ibn  al-Kalbl  (<  his  father)  and  he 
probably  took  it  from  Ibn  al-Kalbl’s  monograph  on 
§iflYn.  The  report  on  Ziml’s  banner,  which  seeks  to 
establish  that  the  Prophet  gave  his  blessing  to  Ziml’s 
support  of  Mu‘awiya,  is  precisely  the  kind  of  report 
one  expects  Umayyad  propaganda  to  have  used. 
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The  competition  over  Islamic  prestige  is  also 
reflected  in  various  statistics.  In  * Air’s  camp  there  were 
2,800  Companions,  25  of  whom  were  killed  (al-*Isamf, 
Sim(  al-nudium  al-^azvdtf,  Cairo  1380,  ii,  454).  'I’hose 
killed  in  *AlT’s  camp  included  25  Badr  veterans  (Yakut, 
al-buldSn,  s.v.  One  scholar  claimed  that 

70  Badr  veterans  fought  at  Sifltn  (i.e.  on  *Alr’s  side). 
However,  this  was  rejected  by  others:  in  ‘Air’s  camp 
there  was  only  one  Badr  veteran,  Khuzavma  b.  Thabit 
(Ibn  ‘Adi,  al-Kdmil  ft  ditajh*  al-ru^dl,  Beirut  1404/ 
1984,  i,  239).  One  claim  puts  the  number  of  Badr 
veterans  in  ‘Air’s  camp  at  130,  and  Sa‘rd  b.  Djubayr 
reportedly  stated  that  among  ‘Air’s  troops  there  were 
900  Ansar  and  800  Muha^irun  {Bihdr  al-anwdr^  xxxii, 
572).  It  is  recorded  that  800  of  the  Companions 
who  pledged  their  allegiance  to  the  Prophet  at  al-  | 
Hudaybiya  fought  with  ‘All  and  63  of  them  were 
killed,  including  ‘Ammar  b.  Yasir  fal-Dhahabr.  Ta*niib 
al-isUtm.  *Ahd  al-hhulajd*  ai-rdstidfn,  545;  R.  Vesely,  Die 
An^r  im  ersten  Biirgerkriege  [36-40  d.  //.),  in  -4rO,  xxvi 
[1958],  36-58,  at  51-2,  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  polem- 
ical value  attached  to  these  statistics).  Beside  con- 
firming that  ‘Air  was  in  the  right,  the  Prophet’s 
Companions,  and  in  particular  the  Badr  veterans 
among  them,  testify  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Prophet’s 
statements  on  which  *Alr  based  his  bid  for  power 
[Bihdr  al-anwdfy  xxxiii,  147-51  • Kitdb  Sulqym  b.  Kays 
al-Kufty  Na^af  n.d.,  149  (T.).  Unlike  ‘Air’s  compan- 
ions, the  two  An^r  who  fought  vvirh  Mu‘awiya  could 
not  boast  of  having  participated  in  the  ‘Akaba  meet-  i 
ing,  or  the  battle  of  Badr,  or  the  batde  of  L'hud  (11^^,  | 
445,  448-9;  for  a list  of  the  Companions  who  fought 
with  ‘Air  in  the  batdes  of  the  Camel  and  SiflTn,  see 
Ibn  Habrb,  Muhabbary  289-93;  it  is  followed  by  a list 
of  the  Companions  who  fought  widi  Mu‘5wiya  at 
Siflin,  293-6;  cf  al-Dhahabr,  op.  cit.y  547). 

'fhe  effect  of  the  ‘Alr-Mu‘awiya  conflict  on  early 
Islamic  historiography  can  be  illustrated  by  the  con- 
fliedng  biographical  details  given  for  a central  figure 
in  Mu*awiya’s  camp,  the  Kurashr  Busr  b.  Abr  Ana*a 
al-‘Amirr.  Busr’s  Companion  status  was  disputed;  the 
Syrians  claimed  that  he  heard  the  Prophet  when  he 
was  a small  boy  (i.e.  that  he  could  transmit  hadiUl  on 
the  Prophet’s  authority).  TTie  counterclaim  was  that 
Busr  was  bom  two  years  before  the  Prophet’s  death 
and  did  not  transmit  any  hadxth  from  him  (Ibn  Ha^jar, 
IsdbQy  i,  289-90;  Muhhta^ar  Ta*ribh  Dimas&k,  v,  182-3). 

The  battle  of  Sifltn  was  a piopular  topic  among 
compilers  of  historical  monographs.  We  find  among 
them  SbtTs,  scholars  of  Shr‘r  sympathies  and  Sun- 
nis. The  same  compilers  often  compiled  monographs 
about  related  topics  such  as  makdtil  (cf.  S.  Gunther, 
Maqdtil  literature  in  medieval  IsUmiy  in  JALy  xxv  [1994], 
192-212,  at  200-1;  U.  Sezgin,  Abu  Mif^naf.  Ein  Beitrag 
^ur  Historiographie  der  umaiyadischen  ^eit,  Leiden  1971, 
103  n.  15;  note  that  in  the  repiorts  on  Sifltn  some 
of  the  episodes  are  entitled  '*maktal  so-and-so”;  al- 
Dlnawarl,  188,  190,  191,  195,  198).  4'he  following 
list  (which  does  not  claim  to  be  e.xhaustive)  contains 
scholars  known  to  have  compiled  monographs  deal- 
ing with  Sifltn  during  the  first  three  and  a half  cen- 
turies of  the  Islamic  era.  Obviously,  their  monographs 
overlap,  probably  considerably  so;  some  of  those  listed 
were  not  compilers  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  but 
merely  transmitters  of  monographs  compiled  by  others. 

It  is  tile  diflerences  between  the  monographs,  not  their 
similarities,  which  define  the  particular  features  of  each 
of  them.  For  example,  the  name  and  tribal  affiliation 
of  the  Syrian  warrior  who  killed  ‘Ammar  b.  Yasir 
were  disputed.  Al-Baladhurl  [Ansdby  ms.,  fols.  188a-9a) 
cites  various  claims  made  by  al-W^dl,  Abu  Mikhnaf 


Ibn  al-Kalbr  and  al-Mada*ini  and  which  arc  probably 
taken  from  these  authors’  monographs  on  $ifltn. 

1.  ^abir  b.  YazTd  al-Qju‘fI  (d.  128/746;  [sec  qjA- 
BiR  ai--qju‘fT  in  Suppl.];  GASy  i,  307;  U.  Sezgin, 

Aba  Mi^nafy  103  n.  15,  133-4;  J.  van  Ess, 

Theologie  und  Gesellschafi  im  2.  und  3.  Jahrhundert 
Hidschra.  Eine  Geschichte  des  religidsen  Denkens  im 
jriihen  Islamy  Berlin  and  New  York  1991  ff.,  i, 

294-8). 

2.  Yahya  al-Dju‘fI’s  Kitdb  Sijfftn  is  known  through 
a quotation  (al-Dhahabl.  op.  city  539). 

3.  Aban  b.  Ta^lib  al-Bakrl  (d.  141/758-9;  al- 
TihrSnl,  al-Dhari^a  ild  ta^dmf  al-^T*ay  Na^jaf 
1355/1936  ff.,  XV,  52,  no.  333;  E.  Kohlberg, 
al-Ufdl  al-arba*umi*ay  \n  JSAly  x [1987],  128-66, 
at  143;  al-Na^jashl,  Ri^dl,  ed.  al-NS^Inl,  Beirut 
1408/1988,  i,  76). 

4.  Abu  Mikhnaf  Lu^  b.  YahyS  (d.  157/774;  his 
Kitdb  Sifftn  - ms.  Ankara,  Saib  5418;  GASy  i, 

309,  no.  4;  U.  Sezgin,  Abu  Afiftnaf,  103-6,  123- 
45;  Yakut,  Udabd^\  ed.  ‘Abbas,  Beirut  1993, 

V,  2253;  al-Na^ashl,  u,  192).  His  great-grand- 
father, Mildinaf  b.  Sulaym,  was  at  one  time  ‘All’s 
governor  in  Isfahan  and  was  killed  at  $iflTn 
(Ibn  al-Kalbr,  .Kasab  Ma*addy  ed.  Hasan,  Beirut 
1408/1988,  ii,  482;  Ibn  Ha^jar,  Isdbay  vi,  55; 

U.  Sezgin,  Abu  Milfnqfy  219,  225;  it  is  note- 
worthy that  one  of  his  monographs  was  entided 
Kitdb  Ahhbdr  dl  Mithruif  b.  Sulaym;  al-Na^jashi, 
u,  192;  cf.  al-Taban,  i,  3266)' 

5.  ‘Umar  b.  Sa‘d  al-Asadl  (d.  pierhaps  ca.  180/796; 

6J45,  i,  311;  U.  Sezgin,  Abu  Mi^nqf,  104  n., 

137-45,  Hinds,  The  banners,  5). 

6.  Hisb^m  b.  Muhammad  Ibn  aJ-Kalbl  [see  al- 
KALDl,  section  2j  (d.  204/819;  van  Ess,  TheobgU 
und  Gesellschqfty  i,  301;  Dhari^a.  xv,  53,  no.  345; 

GAS,  i,  271;  it  is  probably  quoted  in  Ibn  Kadjlr, 

Biddjya,  vii,  261,  1.  11).  Both  Hisham’s  great- 
grandfather and  his  grandfather  reportedly 
fought  at  Siflin  on  ‘All’s  side  (Ibn  ^-Kalbf, 

.Kasab  Ma^add,  ii,  628). 

7.  AbQ  Hudhayfa  Ishak  b.  Bisbr  (d.  206/821;  GASy 
i,  294;  Yakut,  Udabd^^y  ii,  623,  I.  5;  al-Na^ashl, 
i,  194-5). 

8.  Abu  Ishak  Isma‘ll  b.  ‘Isa  al-‘ Attar  (d.  232/847; 

GASy  i,  294;  U.  Sezgin,  Abu  Mil^nqfy  103  n.). 

9.  Abu  *Abd  Allah  Muhammad  b.  ‘Umar  al- 
Walddi  (d.  207/823;  GAS,  i,  297,  no.  7;  Ya]cut, 
Udeibd*^y  vi,  2598,  I.  12).  A passage  from  this 
book  (sec  ^aHi  .Ka/u^  al-baldgha^y  ii,  267-8;  Bihdr 
al-anwdry  xxxiii,  340)  indicates  that  al-Walddr’s 
book  went  beyond  the  battle  of  ^ifftn  to  include 
‘Air’s  war  against  the  Kharidjites  (cf  al-Titbarf, 
i,  3384,  1.  2). 

10.  Abu  ‘Ubayda  Ma‘mar  b.  al-Mutfianna  (d.  ca. 
210/825)  compiled  Kitdb  al-Qiamal  wa-Sifftn  [Fih- 
risty  54,  1.  5;  it  is  probably  quoted  in  al-Dara- 
ku(ni,  al-Aiu^tahf  wa  Tmulshtalify  ed.  Muwaffak 
b.  ‘Abd  Allah,  Beirut  1406/1986,  ii,  561). 

11.  Na-sr  b.  Muzahim  al-Tamlml  al-Kufi  al-‘ Attar 
(d.  212/827)  compiled  the  famous  Wak*at  Sij^n 
(Yakut,  Udabd^y  vi,  2750;  GASy  i,  r^lpatidar.COm 

12.  Abu  Bakr  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi 
Shavba/Ibrahim  b.  ‘UUiman  [see  ibn  abT 
aiAVBA]  (d.  235/849;  Fihrist,  229,  I.  II;  GAS, 
i,  108;  al-MizzT,  Tahdhib  al-kamdly  xvi,  34-42). 

His  monograph  probably  corresponds,  at  least 
panially,  to  the  chapter  entided  Bdb  md  dha- 
kira  Jt  Sifftn  (and  possibly  also  Md  dhiJdra  Ji 
TKhawdridi  which  immediately  follows  it),  in 
Ibn  AbT  Sbayba,  Mu^annaf  (ed.  al-AfghanT, 
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Bombay  1 399/ J 979  IT.,  xv,  28S-333;  cf.  Noth- 
Conrad j The  early  Ara&ir  hisioTkal  traditianj  34). 

13*  Abu  ’l-Hasan  I^Alr  CO  Mul^ammad  al-Mada*^inT 
(d.  235/S50J  GAS,  i,  315,  no,  16;  cf.  G.  Rotter, 
^UT  Oberii^mrig  kjsioriscker  IVerke  Madd^mls 

in  Tabarfs  Annalm^  in  Orietis,  xjdii-jtxiv  [1974], 
103-33,  at  115-19;  Skarh  al-bald^\  xxl, 

264;  Bihar  at-anwdr,  xxxiii,  298).  The  book 
(which  is  probably  quoted  in  ai-BaladhurL 
Ansdb,  fols*  lS3b-184a,  1 88a)  goes  beyond 
the  battle  of  SiftTn  to  include  *A\i*s  war  against 
the  Khairic^jiies  (cf*  Shark  i2l-balagha^,  vi, 

1 34-5;  Bihdr  ai-anwdr,  xxxiii,  340). 

14.  AbD  bihik  Ibrahrm  b.  al-fjusayn  b.  'Air  al- 

KisaT  al-Hamdani,  better  known  as  Ibn  Dlzll 
(d*  281/894;  045,  i,  321;  Dtari^  xv,  52,  no. 
335;  Petersen,  Ati  and  M^dnAya  in  early  Arabie 
frodit^rt,  159;  sSSar^  Nah4i  xxi,  264; 

Bihdf  ^-anwdr,  xxxii,  491;  xxxiii,  300-2,  303)* 
The  overlapping  of  $iiTTn  monographs  can  here 
be  demonstrated  by  reference  to  several  quo- 
tations from  this  monograph  (the  fragment  from 
Ibn  Dizfl  < ...  Nasr  b.  Muzahim,  in  Ibn  Kathlr, 
BiddyiL,  vii,  255,  1.  5,  is  found — with  differ- 
ences— in  WSj  147-8;  see  also  Biddya,  259-60, 
- (4^5,  188-91;  Biddys,  269,  L 18  - WS,  324; 
other  passages  from  Ibn  Dlzili  in  Biddya^  vii, 
261,  U*  9,-4,  264,  L 14,  go  back  to  Djabir  al- 
2ju*fT)*  Ibn  Dfzirs  book  goes  on  to  describe 
‘Alr*s  fighting  against  the  f^Jtari^ites  {Sitark 

ai-batd^a\  ii,  269-71,  276,  310-11;  Bihdr 
at-anwdr^  xxxiii,  345-7). 

15.  Abu  I$ba4^  Ibrahim  b-  Mub^^mmad 

one  of  whose  ancestors  was  *Alr's  governor  in 
Madrin  (d.  283/896;  GAS,  i,  321;  Yakut, 
Udabd^^,  i,  105,  L 8;  xv,  52,  no.  334). 

16.  Abil  ^Abd  Allah  Muhammad  b.  Zakariyya  b. 
DTnar  al-Basri,  a mawld  of  the  BanCi  Ghalab* 
compiled  a monograph  cn tided  Siffin  ai^kabir 
(d  291/904;  U.  Sezgin.  Abu  Mihad/,  104  n*; 

XV,  52,  no*  340;  Fikrist,  108,  L 14;  al- 
NadiSshr,  li,  24Ibl),  and  another  entitled: 

17.  Si^n  or  ai-mubhiofar.  Note,  however, 

that  he  also  transmitted  some  of  ^abir  al- 

monographs,  including  Kitdb  Si^n 
(Muhsin  al-Amin,  A^dn  aFShi*a,  Beirut  1356/ 
1938  ff*,  XV,  200)*  In  addition,  he  transmitted 
at  least  some  of  AbQ  Mikhnaf^s  monographs 
which  were  transmitted,  several  decades  ear- 
lier, by  Ibn  al-Kalbr  (aUNa^ashl,  ii,  192-3)* 

18*  Mubarnmad  b.  ^Uthmin  al-Kalbr  {Gd5,  i,  314; 
Hinds,  The  banners,  6-7).  Instead  of  “al-KaJbi”, 
read  perhaps:  “al-*Absl”:  Abu  QjjaTar  Muham- 
mad b.  'Uthmln  b*  Muhammad  b.  AbY  Shayba 
ah*Absr  (d.  297/910;  GAS,  i,  164)  was  the 
nephew  of  'Abd  Allah  b.  Muhammad  Ibn  Abf 
^ayba  mentioned  above  at  no*  12  {cf*  S.  Leder, 
Das  Karpus  ai-Haitani  ibn  ^Adi  (si.  207/ 822)  ~ 
Herkur^y  Oberli^^ng^  OesiaU  Jniher  Texte  der  Ahbdr 
Uteratur,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1991,  258-9). 

19.  Abu  "1-^ Abbas  Ahmad  b.  'Ubayd  Allah  al-Tha- 

kali,  nicknamed  himdr  (d*  314/926; 

Yakut,  Uddba^\  i,  364,  367,  L -2). 

20.  Ibn  A'tham  al-K.uff  compiled  Ibiida^  bhabar 
wak^al  Siffin  (presumably  d.  in  314/926;  G45, 
i,  329). 

2L  Abu  ’l-KSsim  al-Mundhir  b.  Muhammad  al- 
KabusI  (d*  at  the  beginning  of  the  4ih  century; 
GAS,  i,  323;  U.  Sezgin,  Abu  1^14  n.). 

22.  *Abd  al-'^AzIz  b.  Yahya  al-^aludr  al-Azdr  al- 
Ba§rf  {d.  332/944;  E.  Kohlberg,  A medieval 


Muslim  sehoiar  at  ttmk.  Ibn  Tiiwus  and  his  libra^, 

Leiden  1992,  333,  no*  547;  U*  Sezgin,  Abu 
104  n.;  al-Nadjashr,  ii,  54), 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  arucle):  Ibn  A"|ham  aJ-KufT,  Ftduh,  i-ii,  556- 
91,  iii-iv,  3-192;  Bihar  al-anuidr,  xxxii,  351-619,  xxxiii, 

7-324;  J.  Wellhauscn,  The  Arab  kir^am  and  iis  Jdd, 
tr*  M.G*  Weir,  Calcutta  1927,  75-83  - i>flj  arabi- 
sche  Reich  and  sein  Sturz,  Berlin  1902,  47-53;  C*  Brock- 
elmann,  J/dp'  ibn  Muzdi^im,  der  dlUsle  Gesehiehtschreiber 
der  Schia,  in  .^5,  iv  (1926),  1-23;  N*A*  Fans,  Deve- 
lopment in  Arab  historiography  as  ratted  in  the  struggle 
betimm  Alt  and  Aiu^dwiya,  in  Historians  oj  dee  Middle 
JEast,  ed,  B.  Lewis  and  P.M.  Holt,  London  1962, 

435*41;  E.L.  Petersen,  Studies  on  the  historiograpf^  ^ 
the  AU-MP/dwiy<di  mnjikl,  in  AO,  xxvii  (1963),  83- 
113;  M.  Hinds,  The  Si^  arbitration  agreement,  in  JSS, 
xvii  (1972),  93-129;  A, A,  Duri,  The  rise  of  historical 
writing  among  the  Arabs,  ed*  and  tr*  I^I.  Conrad, 

Princeton  1983,  47-8;  A.  Palmer,  The  seventh  emtu^ 
in  the  West-Syrian  chronicles,  Liverpool  1993,  index, 
s*v.  Sifltn.  (M.  Leckeb) 

al-SIFR  (a.),  a term  which  appears  in  Arabic  dic- 
tionaries with  the  meaning  of  "void”  and,  by  exten- 
sion, of  “ze^o’^  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
its  doublet  s-f-r  signifies  the  opposite  (Kazimirsld,  i, 

1098b).  Carra  de  Vaux  (in  JA  [1917],  ii,  459-460, 
and  Penseurs  de  ITlam,  ii,  Paris  1921,  102-10)  drew 
attention  to  the  conceptual  opposidon  between  the 
two  roots  "‘"‘empty  place^"  as  against  "written  place”. 

In  the  latter  sense,  the  Hebrew  s^er  and  Persian  sijr, 
etc,  "book”,  arc  encountered*  Hence  derive  the  medi- 
aeval Ladn  tz^ra,  zWrae,  the  Gasdlian  dfra  (1495),  the 
French  ehij^e,  the  German  all  of  which  denote 

forms  of  numbers,  unlike  the  English  cipher  which  sig- 
nifies “zero”. 

The  sense  of  -“empty  place”  was  applied  to  a space 
left  empty  in  the  writing  of  numbers,  for  lack  of  a 
graphical  and  conceptual  element  fadiitadng  the  preser- 
vation of  the  order  of  uniUj  tensj  hundreds,  etc.  in 
a system  of  numeration  by  position  such  a$  the  deci- 
mal system.  The  two  meanings  were  known  in  the 
High  Mediaeval  period:  primes  have  an  absolute  value, 
as  also  applies  to  rumi  figures  and  the  abu^dd  system 
generally  employed  in  astronomical  tables.  In  one  case 
(based  on  the  numerical  values  of  Arabic  letters),  the 
written  signs  used  are  more  than  ten  in  number  (Irani, 

Arabic  numeral  Jbrms,  in  Centaurus,  iv  [1955],  1-12,  repr. 
in  St,  IsL  exact  sciences^  by  E.S.  Kennedy,  Beirut  1983, 

710-20);  in  the  other,  the  number  of  signs  (figures) 
used  can  only  be  nine,  if  the  zero  is  not  acknowl- 
edged, or  ten,  if  it  is  introduced.  The  latter  system 
is  that  known  as  guansrnos  or  algorismos. 

The  importance  of  the  usage  of  the  figures  which 
are  now  called  Arabic  does  not  reside  in  the  form  of 
the  numbers,  which  can  be  multiple,  but  in  the  fact 
that  one  individual*  or  a determined  social  group,.  u*ses 
them  in  a positional  ^stem,  as  is  currently  the  case  witfi 
motor  vehicle  registration.^.  In  so  far  as  these  use  only 
numbers,  they  are  understood,  as  ideographical  nota- 
uons,  throughout  the  world,  although  each  language 
uses,  in  speech,  very  difTerent  words.  Inrcountriesl3r.C0m 
where  motor  vehicles  exist  in  abundance,  it  ri  often 
tile  praciice  to  introduce  an  alphabetic  element  which 
is  less  comprehensible  to  readers  of  all  languages.  This 
element  could  be  “idendfied”  with  rumi,  Coptic  fig- 
ures, etc.  (see  Sanchez  Perez,  in  al-Andaius,  iii  [1935J, 

97-125;  Ritter,  in  RSO,  xvi  [1936],  212-13;  Levi  DeDa 
Vida,  in  RSO,  xiv  [1933],  281-3,  and  xvi  (1936),  213- 
14;  Bartina,  in  Sttidia  papytolo^a,  vii  [1968],  99-1  10)* 

It  diflers  from  the  former. 
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The  only  grounds  for  confusion  in  Arabic  numer- 
arion  (just  as  was  the  case  4^000  years  ago  in  the 
Sumero-Babyioriian  sexagesimal  positional  system)  may 
be  found  in  the  ahseiKe  of  the  0 {zero)  to  mark  the 
lack  of  units  in.  a determined  order.  When,  during 
the  2nd  or  3rd  century  B.C.,  Greek  astrologers  adopted 
the  Babylonian  system  of  numeration  (with  zero  in- 
cluded) for  sexagesimal  fractions  (minutes  fX  seconds 
[”]  they  filled  the  temporary  void  of  which  Carra 
dc  Vaux  was  conscious.  The  latter,  to  account  for 
the  connection  between  Babylonia  and  Greece  on  the 
one  hand,  representing  Andquity,  and  the  Arab  Middle 
Ages  on  the  other,  propounded  the  hypothesis  that 
numeration  by  position  must  have  been  confined  to 
marginal  groups,  neo-Platonists  and  neo-Pythagorians  ^ 
who,  taking  refuge  in  Persia  from  the  religious  per* 
secutions  of  the  Bystan tines,  could  have  rc-introduced 
to  Mesopotamia  ihe  knowledge  forgotten  there.  This 
hypothesis  screms  to  be  corroborated  by  a reference 
by  Severos  Sabojt,  Bishop  of  KjnnasrTn  (ca.  662)  to 
the  arithmetic  of  the  Indians  with  m nine  symbols 
(F,  Nau,  La  pfus  aticmitte  mention  orieniak  des  chides  indi- 
enj,  in  JA  [1910],  ii,  225-7).  Numeric  notation  with 
nine  symbols  may  be  ambiguous,  and  recalls  the  uncer- 
tainty (Neugebauer,  Ancient  maiheniatus  and  astronorny^  in 
J-fTj  i (Oxford  1 965)  which  must  have  afilicled  the 
Babylonians.  In  the  decimal  system,  2 4 could  signify 
24,  204,  204(1,  etc.,  until  the  introduction  of  the  zero 
made  it  possible  to  establish  the  exact  reading.  The 
difficulty  could  be  similar  to  that  faced  today  by  a 
person  of  limited  expertise  confronted  by  the  screen 
of  a computer  which  moves  automatically,  to  show 
large  or  small  numbers,  from  ordinary  to  technical 
or  scientific  notation.  In  the  mid-9th  century,  the  zero 
was  known  in  the  Orient  and  the  decimal  system 
well-established.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  West, 
Leonardo  Pisano  sdll  spoke,  in  his  Lihet  ahhud  of  the  i 
"nine  Indian  figures'’,  | 

However,  die  figures,  fairly  similar  to  those  of  today, 
which  appear  in  the  om^nse  manuscript  of  the  Escorial  i 
(R.  ii.  18),  arc  not  decimal,  as  is  the  case  in  most  | 
of  folio  55.  These  are  rumt  figures,  as  has  been  proved 
by  Ana  Labarta  and  Carmen  Barceld  {J^umeros  y cijras  r 
en  los  doctijnmton  ardbigohisfjanos^  Cordova  1988).  It  may  I 
be  concluded  from  their  study  that,  while  the  deci- 
mal system  was  knowm  in  scientific  and  mercantile  | 
circles  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations  or 
adaptations  of  the  Kitab  Wii-^l-tafrfk  of  al- 

Kb  "Srazimr,  the  same  did  not  apply  among  Spanish  j 
Christians  before  the  1 5th  century. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  form  of 
the  figures  which  are  used  today  in  terms  of  a lin-  ! 
ear  evolution  or  a polygencsis.  Wocpcke  considered  I 
that  the  primitive  form  corresponded  to  the  first  let- 
ter of  the  Sanskrit  word  denoting  the  number*  Carra  i 
de  Vaux,  seeing  that  the  numeric  value  of  the  letter  \ 
depends  upon  its  posidon  within  the  coniesponding 
alphabet,  stated  that  the  primitive  figures  were  formed  j 
by  interlinked  rods  as  far  as  6,  and  that  the  others 
were  obtained  by  the  rotation  of  the  former  from  left  ■ 
to  right  (7,  8)  (cf.  G.  Beaujouan,  Etude  paleographique 
sur  la  "Voto/iwi”  dei  chij^es  in  RHS^  i [1948]  - Par 
raison  des  nombres^  Variorum  Reprints,  Aldershot,  CS 
344  [1991]  no.  IX;  A*  Allard,  L^ipoque  d’^Adehrd  et  ks 
ckij^res  ^abes  dans  les  manusmts  latins  d^arithmitiquef  in 
the  series  of  articles  concerning  Adelard  edited  by  Ch. 
BurnfCit,  London  1987,  37-43;  G.  Menendez-Pidal,  Los 
iiamsdos  tiumeraks  draUs  en  Oeddmte^  in  BRAH^  cxliv 
[1959],  179-208).  See  also  art.  .al-^’*'ArazmT,  above, 
vol.  IV,  1070b,  and  J,  Vemel,  Ce  que  ia  culture  doit 
aux  Arabes  dE^pagne^  Paris  1985,  70-77,  to  be  amended 


in  accordance  with  the  content  of  this  article. 

Bibliography-.  Given  in  the  article. 

(J*  Vernet) 

SI  GET  WAR,  the  Ottoman  orthography  for 
SziGETVAR,  a town  and  centre  of  a san^ak, 
temporarily  of  a begierbegilik^  in  Transdanu- 
bian  Hungary.  The  originally  not  very  important 
town  and  castle,  situated  in  the  morasses  of  the  rivulet 
Almas,  became  a significant  military  centre  of 
Habsburg  Hungary  after  the  fall  of  Szekesfehervar 
and  Pecs,  the  main  royal  and  episcopal  towns  in 
Transdanubia.  An  unsuccessful  Ottoman  attack  was 
directed  against  it  in  963/1536.  Ten  years  later, 
Suleyman  the  Magnificent  [^.if.]  led  his  last  campaign 
against  Szigetvar,  w^hich  put  up  a strong  resistance* 

The  sultan  died  two  days  before  the  final  assault  on 
8 September  1566,  during  w'hich  Count  Miklos  Zrinyi 
ran  out  of  the  castle  with  his  retinue  and  died  after 
an  heroic  fight.  Suleyman’s  internal  organs  were  buried 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  a tiirbe  was  later 
erected  above  his  tomb. 

Szigetvar  immediately  became  the  centre  of  a 
san^aky  first  governed  by  the  former  alaybe^  of  Pecs, 

Iskendcr  (PecewT,  i,  420,  confirmed  by  archival 

evidence:  Istanbul,  Ba^bakanlik  Osmanli  Ar^ivi,  Kepcci 
74,  p.  102,  and  Maliyc  deftcri  563,  p.  54).  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  consisted  of  ten  ndhiyes^  including 

former  districts  of  the  saruHak  of  Pccs-Mohics  and  new 
acquisitions,  side-by-side  with  places  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  controlled  in  the  future.  In  Ramadan- 
^awwal  1002/June  1594,  Tiiyakr  Hasan,  who  had 
l>een  governor  here  on  five  occasions,  was  nominated 
beglerbe^  of  Szigetvar,  and  the  sandiak^  of  Pozsega 
(PoEhegha)  and  Pecs  (Pc^uy)  were  subortlinatcd  to  his 
province  (j?Qd,  Miihime  defteri  73,  p,  104,  no.  236; 

Kepcci  344,  pp.  362-3).  Two  years  later,  the  pa^aUk 
was  abolished  and  the  san^ak  of  Szigctvdr  became 
part  of  the  wilayet  of  Kanizsa  (^ni^e)  in  1600. 

The  town  had  been  abandoned  by  its  Hungarian 
inhabitants  by  1579,  from  which  year  the  only  mufa^‘ 
sal  dejleri  of  the  im>a  survives  (Munich,  Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek,  Cod.  Turc.  138).  The  registered  civil 
ptipulaiion  consisted  of  5 converted  gipsy  households* 

The  castle  gave  shelter  to  a modest,  and  in  tlie  16th 
century  decreasing,  number  of  Ottoman  soldiers. 

Szigetvar  surrendered  to  the  Habsburg  forces  on 
13  February  1689.  Today,  the  of  Sultan 

Suleyman  and  "Air  Pagha,  together  with  a building  of 
unknown  purpose,  keep  in  remembrance  the  Ottoman 
period. 

BibUographyi  Lajos  Bende,  Sz:^€l  ostroma  1566- 
ban,  in  Szigetvdri  emlekkor^Vj  ed.  I.ajos  Ruzsas, 
Budapest  1966,  61-184;  Sugar  Istvan,  Szigetodr  es 
uiadaia,  Budapest  1976;  Geza  David,  Bege  oon 
Sz^etodr  m 16.  JahThunderl,  in  ixxxii  (1993) 

{In  menxonam  Anton  C.  Schaendiir^er),  67-96. 

(G.  DAvtd) 

SIGHNAK,  SocatNAK  {iiudud  al-^hlam^  tr*  119, 

SOtnaldi),  a mediaeval  Islamic  town  on  the  middle  Sir 
Darya,  in  the  district  knt^wn  as  Farab,  bemeen  Isfi^ab 
and  DJand  {q.w.  in  Supph].  It  seems  to  have  been, 
together  with  the  “new  settlement”  Yengikcnt,  Sawran  [f.COm 
and  others,  one  of  the  settlements  there  of  the  Turks, 
explicitly  defined  by  Mahmud  K^giiarr  as  “a  town 
of  the  Oghuz”  (Tkish.  tr.  Atalay,  i,  471;  Eng.  tr. 

Danko  ff  and  Kelly,  i,  352).  Al-Mukaddasr,  323  n. 
links  it  with  Utrar  [^.ff.],  24  J&rrai^s  ftirther  up  the 
Sir  Darya.  In  Turkish,  si^nak  means  “place  of  refuge” 

(see  Clauson,  An  eiymoiogieal  dktionaiy  of  pre-thiiieenth  cen- 
tum Turkish^  8 1 3b),  and!  the  same  name  is  found  for 
several  other  places  in  Transcaucasia. 
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SIGHNAK  — SIHAFA 


In  the  4th/ 1 0th  century,  Slghn^  was  probably  a 
frontier  town  where  semi-sedentarised  or  sedcntaii&ed 
0|^uz  exchanged  products  with  the  Islamic  lands  to 
the  south;  the  i:imiud  he.  di.  and  cf  comm., 

358j  mentions  the  manufacture  there  of  bows  for 
export.  The  region  long  remained  ddi  al-kup.  In  the 
6th/ 1 2th  century  it  was  the  centre  of  a khanate  of 
the  pagan  ^Ipcak  \q.vi\j  and  against  them 

by  the  Kh^^azm  Shahs  are  mentioned  for  547/1  I52j 
and  specifically  against  Sigiinak  and  its  then  ruler 
Kayir  Toku  in  591 /1 195,  until  in  the  early 

7 th/ 13th  century  al-Din  Muliiajnmad  incorpo- 

rated it  within  his  empire  (see  Barthold^ 

328,  342-3,  369;  idem,  Hist&iu  des  Tutcs  d’Asit  Cmirak^ 
Paris  1945,  91).  The  Shah^s  control  of  it  was,  how- 
ever, brief,  for  in  617/1220  a Mongol  army  besieged 
Sighnak  and  eventually  captured  it,  massacring  its 
population.  (I^uwaynr- Boyle,  i,  86-7;  Barthold, 
TuThsiim\  414-15). 

S!g|in3Jc  continues  to  be  mentioned  sporadically  in 
the  next  three  centuries  or  so.  In  the  9th/ 15th  cen- 
tury it  was  a centre  of  the  Cingizid  Shib^T  clan, 
and  was  held  towards  the  end  of  that  century  by  Mu- 
hammad ^Sbibanl  Khan  before  he  began  his  career 
of  expansion  in  Central  Asia  [see  mleANl  khan]. 
Thereaiier,  SSghnSk  fades  from  mendon.  Its  mins  now 
lie  at  Sunak  kurgan,  a few  miles  north-west  of  the 
post-stadon  Tiumen  Arifc  on  the  Omenburg-Ta^kent 
road  and  railway  (see  Hudud  comm.  358). 

Bibiiogtaphyi  Given  in  the  ardcle. 

(C.E.  BoswoRth) 

or  ^ahAta  (a.),  the  written  press, 
Journalism,  the  profession  of  the  journalist 
[sahdji). 

The  nineteen-fifties  witnessed  the  attainment  of 
national  independencies  and  major  polidcal  upheavals, 
such  as  the  Egyptian  revolution  of  23  July  1952,  The 
Arabic  press  which,  jjaradoxically,  enjoyed  great  suc- 
cess during  the  colordal  period  [see  ^arIda,  i],  despite 
the  somewhat  repressive  nature  of  Judicial  reguiadon 
of  the  press  (since  what  was  seen  was  the  prolifera- 
don  of  a press  of  information,  of  ideas  and  even  of 
warfare),  developed  m conjunction  with  the  emergence 
of  national  independences.  It  needed  to  confront  three 
major  problems:  the  repressive  nature  of  the  new  rul- 
ing powers,  reflected  in  legislation  designed  to  con- 
trol the  press;  the  spread  of  illiteracy,  resulting  from 
rapid  p>opuladon  growth,  in  spite  of  the  untiring  efforts 
invested  in  education;  competition  from  radio,  and 
especially  from  television,  and  the  indifference  of  most 
of  the  public  regarding  the  written  press.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  press,  despite  the  inclina- 
tion of  governments  to  tame  it,  has  constituted  an 
important  factor  in  the  struggle  for  public  liberties 
and  democracy.  The  creation  of  national  news  agen- 
cies and  schools  for  the  training  of  journalists  bear 
witness,  moreover,  to  the  interest  taken  by  govern- 
ment departments  in  this  vital  sector. 

L The  Arab  Middle  East 
(i)  ^pt 

After  the  (oup  d*itai  of  23  July  1952,  the  Free 
Officers^  Movement  decreed  the  dissolution  of  parties 
(16  January  1953),  established  a provisional  constitu- 
tion and  created  its  own  weekly  review,  si-l~ahnT  (17 
September  1952)  and  its  first  daily,  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  revolution,  akl^umhfkrij^a  (7  December  1953). 
From  1952  onwards,  most  party  Journals  ceased  pub- 
lication. The  major  titles  of  the  Cairo  press  contin- 
ued to  appear,  however:  ai~Ahtdm^  Rut  al-Tust^'f  A^hdr 
fd-Twtmi  and  al-Hildt  dl-Misn.  But  the  new  govern- 
ment was  not  slow  to  engage  in  conflict  with  the 


press.  Two  days  after  the  unleashing  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  brothers  Mustafa  and  *Alr  Amin,  founders 
of  AMbdr  al-Tawm,  were  arrested  on  the  basis  of  mere 
suspicion;  but  the  authorities  relented  and  released 
them  a few  days  later. 

The  crisis  qf  March  1954 

Two  ycai^  after  the  coi^  d^eiat^  the  Free  OfEcci^* 
Movement  split  into  two  factions;  the  liberal  faction, 
which  advocated  return  to  the  barracks,  and  which 
was  led  by  General  NagTb  [see  muhammao  na^Jb] 
and  IGialid  Muhyi  1-Dm,  and  the  militant  faction 
under  the  leadership  of  '^Abd  al-N^ir  [g.ti.  in  Suppl,]. 

The  latter  emerged  victorious  and  imposed  his  own 
point  of  view:  on  15  April  1954  the  professional  Union 
of  Journalists  (founded  in  March  1941)  was  dissolved. 
Leading  journalists  were  imprisoned,  including  Mah- 
mud Abu  4-Fath,  proprietor  of  and  Ihsan 

^Abd  al-l^uddus,  editor-in-chief  of  Rut  dkTdstif^  Cen- 
sorship was  rapidly  restored,  and  even  strengthened. 

Some  new  titles  appeared:  in  1954,  a literary  and 
artistic  review,  at-Risdla  cd-I^adida,  with  Yusuf  al-Siba‘r 
as  its  editor-in-chief,  joined  by  a second  review,  <1^- 
ThawriL.  and  a magazine  for  women,  Hawwa"^  al-T^txMda 
in  1956,  The  first  news  agency  (M.E.N.A.)  was  founded 
in  February  1 956. 

The  Nassenie  era  {1956-70) 

In  July  1956  'Abd  al-N^ir  was  proclaimed  President 
of  the  Republic.  The  provisional  constitution  had  been 
promulgated  a few  months  previously,  in  January  1956. 

The  Revolutionary  Council  was  dissolvedn  Censorship, 
abolished  in  July  1956,  was  soon  restored,  at  the  time 
of  the  tripartite  aggression  In  October  1956.  Private 
ownership  of  journals  still  being  the  norm,  "Abd  al- 
NSsir  o^anised  the  production  of  the  following  titles: 

an  important  daily  (June  1956);  dl-Masd^t  edi- 
tor-in-chief Khalid  Muhyf  4-Drn,  of  the  Revolutionary 
Council;  and  Bma^  al-Waiaiiy  a propaganda 

monthly  (1958). 

The  year  1959  was  marked  by  the  detention  of 
numerous  jounialists  suspected  of  opposition  to  the 
regime,  including  in  particular  LuwFs  *Awad,  Lutfi  al- 
KhulF,  *Abd  al'^Azfm  AnTs  and  Mabmud  ai-Sa'dawf. 

The  year  1960  marked  a turning  point  in  the  life 
of  the  Egyptian  press.  The  law  imposing  the  organ- 
isation {tantJm)  of  the  press  came  into  being  on  24 
May  I960.  This  a disguised  form  of  ta^rmm 

(nationalisation),  effectively  confiscated  the  leading  pub- 
lishing houses  involved  in  the  production  of  journals 
(i.e.  those  belonging  to  private  persons),  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  National  Unity  Party,  ai-lttikdd  al-Kawmiy 
created  in  January  1956  and  renamed  al-ltiihdd  al- 
Ish^tdH  al-Atabi^  This  law  was  the  first  in  a scries  of 
nationalisation  laws  applying  to  banks,  factories,  etc. 
Henceforward,  it  was  the  National  Unity  Party  which 
would  issue  the  authorisation  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lication of  any  journal,  would  nominate  boards  of 
directors  and  would  appoint  edicors-in-chief. 

Thereafter,  and  until  ^'Abd  aUNasir^s  death,  the 
world  of  the  press  was  destabilised,  with  arbitrary 
changes,  dismissals  and  imprisonments.  Fikrl  Aba^, 
rVesidem  and  Director  General  of  the  Dar  al-Hilal, 
was  barred  from  publication  and  dismissed.  Mustala^  Qom 
Amin,  of  A^bdf  al-Tmrmy  was  sentenced  in  1966  to 
hard  labour  for  life,  and  did  not  obtain  a conditional 
release  until  1973. 

It  should,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  Dar 
al-Ahram,  moving  into  its  new  premises  in  1968  and 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  technology,  became, 
through  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  journalist 
Muhammad  Ha.sanayn  Haykal,  a respected  press  in- 
stitution. The  weekly  editorial  of  Haykal,  who  had 
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bi-sardha  the  ear  of  *Abd  al-N^ir,  was  reprinted  in 
ali  the  world's  major  newspapers. 

77ie  defiat  of  June  f^rC] 

This  was  preceded  by  a campaign  orchestrated  by 
the  regime  and  tending  to  extol  the  Egypdan  armed 
forces,  capable  ol‘  annihilating  the  Israeli  enemy  within 
a few  hours.  It  was  not  until  9 June  1967  that  'Abd 
al“N^ir  announced  the  naksa  and  his  own  withdrawal 
I’rom  ofHce.  Large  public  demonstrations  persuaded 
him  to  stay. 

The  next  development  to  affect  the  press  was  the 
publication  on  30  March  19G8  of  the  Maniiesto  (^yan), 
proclaiming  the  establishment  of  a permanent  consti- 
tution; the  regime,  by  taking  certain  liberal  measures^ 
seemed  to  be  relaxing  its  grip.  CulturaJ  reviews  of 
superior  quality  came  into  being,  all  edited  by  the 
Ministry  of  Culture:  ai-Mo^aila^  monthly;  Tura^  ai- 
/asant]^a,  quarterly;  al-Fikr  monthly;  al-Kitab 

ai-^ArabT,  quarterly;  al-KitJlbj  monthly;  at-Funmi  al~ 
al-Masrah\  and  aF^nimd. 

On  17  September  1970,  a lew  days  before  his 
dcatli,  ^Abd  ^-N^ir  issued  a new  decree  regulating 
the  Union  of  Egyptian  Journalists.  The  decree  stipu- 
lated that  no  member  of  the  Union  could  be  arrested 
or  detained,  nor  interrogated  except  in  the  presence 
of  a member  of  the  board  of  the  Union,  and  then  j 
after  Judicial  enquiry. 

The  Sadm  era  {1970-Bl) 

This  was  marked  by  a series  of  measures  of  “de- 
Nasserisadon”,  generally  known  as  measures  of  open- 
ness cl imi nation  of  the  “pressure  centres’^ 

{marakii  al-kuwd)  which  had  been  all-powerful  in  ^Abd 
al-Na^ir's  time;  promvilgadon  in  1971  of  the  perma- 
nent consdtudon;  military  success  in  the  war  of  October 
1973;  in  1974,  laws  relating  to  al-ikti^ddl  (eco- 

nomic openness);  creation  in  1975  of  tribunes  within 
the  Arab  Socialist  Union  (A.S.U.);  expulsion  of  Soviet 
advisers  in  1976,  and  the  creation  of  three  parties 
independent  of  tJie  A.S.U.;  visit  to  Jerusalem  on  19 
November  1977;  and  permission  given  to  the  Wafd 
Party  to  resume  its  acd vibes  under  the  name  al-Wafd 
al-Dpadid. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sadat  was  also  responsible  for 
and-democradc  measures:  a law  of  1978  aimed  at  the 
protection  of  the  social  lahric  and  social  peace  (dis- 
missal of  aU  persons  who  had  held  public  office  before 
1952);  a law  of  1979  modifying  the  law  on  parties; 
a law  of  15  Ntjvembcr  1980  on  the  protection  of  val- 
ues against  dishonour  {kanun  al-^ayb)y  consisting  in 
depriving  the  offender  «if  his  political  and  union  rights; 
a law  of  20  May  1980  instituting  tribunals  of  state 
security  {nishakim  amn  al-dimfla)  on  a condnuaJ  and 
permanent  basis,  whereas  previously  they  had  been 
consrituted  only  in  times  of  emergency;  a law  4if  20 
November  1980  creating  the  Consultative  Assembly 
{al-Skurd)  alongside  the  National  Assembly. 

In  matters  specifically  aff;:cdng  the  press,  Sadat  used 
dilatory  manoeuvres.  Although  at  the  end  of  1971  his 
Minister  of  Culture,  '^Abd  aJ-Kadir  Hadm,  suppressed 
with  the  stroke  of  a pen  all  tlic  reviews  edited  by  this 
ministry,  Sadat  took  measures  to  the  benefit  of  jour- 
nalists: rc-assignment  and  regularisation  of  the  situa- 
dc*n  of  journalists  arbitrarily  silenced  in  the  time  of 
""Abd  ai-Nasir;  abolition  of  censorship  after  the  war 
of  October  1973;  liberation  €>f  the  brothers  ^AlT  and 
Mustafa  Amin;  dismmai  of  Muhammad  Hasanayn 
tlaykal;  creation  on  1 1 March  1975  of  the  hrst  Higher 
Press  Council  al-A^ld  li  "l-Se^afa).  Presiding 

over  this  council  was  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  A.S.U.,  and  it  comprised  notably 
the  following  persons:  the  Minister  of  Information;  the 


President  of  the  Journalists'  Union;  the  President- 
Director  General  of  the  M.N.E.A.;  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Journalism;  and  three  editors-in-^hief  of 
Tiewspapenj.  Its  tiinciions  were  the  promulgation  of 
codes  ol  conduct,  and  the  issuing  of  authorisations 
for  the  publication  of  newspapers. 

Sadat's  institution  of  a multi-party  system  led  to 
the  appearance  of  partisan  journal  {hi^bij^  alongside 
national  titles  {kawmi}yd^\  weekly  paper  of  the 

iii^b  Mi^r  ai-Arabi  al-I^tirbkS^  which  in  1978  became 
the  party  of  Sadat,  al-Hizb  ai-Wafanf  ai-Dfrnukrdff^ 
which  appeared  on  2 March  1981;  Maya;  Ukitibtry 
October  1976,  editor-in-chief  Anls  Mansur;  ai^AAftlr^ 
weekly  of  the  Hizb  at-Ahrar  aFI^tirakiyytn  (liberals  of 
the  right),  appearing  1+  November  1977;  ai-AhaH^ 
weekly  of  the  Hizb  al-Ta^antmu^  aFWatam  ai-TakaddwnI 
ai-H^'ahdawf,  appearing  on  I November  1978;  and  al- 
weekly  of  the  Hizb  al-Amai  appear- 

ing 1 May  1979. 

The  opposition  press  showed  great  hostility  towards 
the  dictatorial  laws  of  Sadat,  in  particular,  the  law  of 
1978  regarding  the  protection  of  the  social  fabric,  the 
law  of  1980  concerning  the  protection  of  values  against 
dishonour,  and  the  law  of  1980  on  the  authority  of 
the  press  suiiat  al-sa^^\  which  made  no  changes 

in  relation  to  the  law  of  of  1970,  since  the 

ownership  of  national  papers  {kawm^ya)  reverted  to 
the  Consultative  Assembly  (art.  22)  and  the  president 
of  this  assembly  was  the  President  of  the  Higher  Press 
Council  (art.  S2). 

The  opposition  parties,  the  Journalists'  Union,  the 
lawyers'  Union,  as  well  as  independents,  joined  to 
form  a united  front  against  the  dictatorship  of  Sadat. 

Under  the  pretext  of  combatting  ^(na  td^^yya  (sectar- 
ian sedition),  the  latter  responded  with  the  following 
draconian  measures,  brought  into  effect  in  September 
1981:  confiscations  and  imprisonments,  the  blacklist- 
ing of  1500  journalists  and  intellectuals,  the  arbitrary 
transfer  of  60  university  academics  to  non-university 
institutions,  and  restrictions  imposed  on  correspond- 
ents of  Lg  Monde  newspaper  and  of  the  American  tele- 
vision station  ABC. 

A month  later,  6 October  1981,  Sadat  was  assas- 
sinated by  an  Islamic  fundamentalist. 

m Mubdrak  era  (198!-  ) 

During  the  fifteen  years  following  his  accession  to 
the  highest  office,  President  Mubarak  has  practised 
and  is  still  prac tiring  a liberal  policy.  Beginning  in 
1982,  he  attempted  to  lower  the  temperature  by  allow- 
ing the  reinstate menl  of  formcrrly  blacklisted  journal- 
ists. Between  1 982  and  1 984  he  permitted  certain 
tides,  which  had  been  prohibited  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Sad5t  regime,  to  re-appear;  at-^a'^b^  of  the 
Hizb  al-Amat  al-l^drd!d;  al-Tah*a^  progressive,  editor- 
in-ehief  LutfT  al-I£hulT;  Islamist;  Watani, 

weekly;  and  ai-Ahd!i,  of  the  Hizb  al-Ta^ammu^  Also, 
during  the  same  period  (1982-4),  new  titles  appeared: 
al’Liwd^  al-Isbdjm^  Islamist  weekly;  Sbttbdb  BUddi^  of  the 
Hizb  a!-lValtmt  al-Dfmukrdtt;  al-Wqfd^  of  the  Wafd  al- 
al-Umma^  of  the  Hizb  ai-Umma;  mid  ai-Ahrdm 
al-Duwtiit  (London). 

The  legislative  elections  of  May  1984  established  |p  QQpp| 
the  hegemony  of  the  Hizb  ai-  Watani  ai-Dimukratt  {390 
seats)  and  the  success  of  the  Wafd  (58  seats).  Between 
1984  and  1986,  there  appeared  for  the  first  time: 

Wddt  ai-Mt,  cultural  monthly,  edittir*in*chief  Anls  Man- 
sur; ai-ifdhira,  monthly;  and  jlKJTrtit  ^Arabiyya,  monthly, 
editor-in-chief  Mahmud  al-MarSghr 

Journalists  barred  from  publication  have  resumed 
their  writing,  including  Muhammad  Hasanayn  Haykal. 
Administrative  bcjdies  such  as  tlie  Higher  Council  of 
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Information  have  maintained  stable  and  amicable 
relations  with  the  Journalists*  Union.  IbrShim  Nafi% 
president  of  th^i Union  since  1985,  still  leads  this  influ- 
ential institution.  New  titles  appeared  in  1990:  Alstbdr 
al-Riyd4a,  a weekly  supplement  to  A(shbar  al-Yawm;  al~ 
Ahrdm  al-Riyd4i^  a Journal  edited  by  the  Dar  al-Ahr5m; 

al- Dunya,  a women’s  magazine  edited  by  the  Dar 
al-Ahram;  al-Yasdr  (The  l^ft),  edited  by  the  Hizb  al- 
Ta4xammu*  ai-Wafani  al-Takaddumi  al-Wahdaun. 

On  12  January  1990,  President  Mubarak  dismissed 
his  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ZakT  Badr,  following  a 
press  campaign  objecting  to  the  minister’s  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  Journalists.  There  is  only  one  blot  on 
the  landscape,  Law  no.  93  of  1995,  which  provides 
for  the  imprisonment  of  a Journalist  as  a preventive 
measure:  a hundred  journalists  risk  failing  foul  of  this 
‘‘unjust  law”.  The  Journalists’  Union  is  poised  for  fur- 
ther conflict  in  the  future. 

Bibliography:  al-Mawsu*a  al-fohdjiyya  al~*arabiyya, 
Alecso,  Tunis  1991,  ii,  3rd  section,  98-215;  Kh^id 
Sab3.t,  Wasd*U  al-itdsdl,  ruish*atuhd  wa-tatawwuruhd, 
6th  cd.,  Cairo  1991,  166-225;  Ahmad  Husayn  al- 
$awr,  Kird*a  ft  milaff  al-fahdfa  al-mip^ya,  in  al-Dirdsdt 
al-i* Idmiyya,  Cairo,  liv  (January-March  1989),  9-25; 
Fu*ad  Zakariyya,  al-Ma^iallat  al-ttohdfiyya  wa-*l~ 
nuu^tama*  al-mipi,  in  al-Kitdb  al-Arabi,  Kuwait  1984, 
3rd  part,  105-53;  al-Sahdfa  ft  Mi^,  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Information,  Cairo  1994;  Dalil  al- 
sahdfa  al-*arabiyya,  KUNA,  Kuwait  1988. 

(ii)  Sudan 

This  country  enjoys  a long-standing  Journalistic  tra- 
dition on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Egypt.  It  has 
knowm  a daily  press  since  1935,  when  al~PRl  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  October  1940  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  Sawt  al-Suddn  and  al-Suddn  al-(^adid.  In  1945 
the  bi-wcckly  Kordojan  appeared.  But  with  indepen- 
dence in  1955,  the  press  was  soon  to  find  itself  muz- 
zled, especially  after  the  military  coup  d*etat  of  1958. 

The  dictatorship  of  General  Ibrahfm  *Abbud  (1958- 
64)  was  marked  by  the  taming  of  the  press.  Only  the 
daily  al-Thawra.  official  organ  of  the  military  junta, 
was  able  to  survive  until  1964,  alongside  the  two 
dailies  al~Ayydm  and  al-Sahdfa,  which  laboured  under 
severe  restrictions. 

After  the  fall  of  ‘Abbud’s  regime  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  October  1964,  the  press  enjoyed  a period  of 
relative  prosperity,  especially  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  multi-party  politics:  eleven  dailies  and  seven 
weeklies  came  into  being.  But  on  29  May  1969,  the 
army  regained  power  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Qi  a*far  al-NumayrF.  The  dictatorship  of  the  latter 
lasted  fifteen  years  (1969-85).  It  was  characterised  by 
outright  nationalisation  of  the  press  in  the  interests  of 
the  Single  Socialist  Unity,  ad-Ittihdd  al-I^tirdki,  the 
Nasserite  model  having  proved  its  worth  in  the  regime’s 
eyes.  The  iw'o  daibes  al-Ayydm  and  al-Sahdfa  contin- 
ued to  appear,  although  nationalised.  One  new  title 
came  into  being:  al-Kuwwdt  al-Musallaha  (The  Armed 
Forces). 

The  fall  of  Numayrf  took  place  on  6 April  1985, 
and  General  Siwar  al-Qh^ibab  took  power.  Unlike  his 
predecessors,  he  allowed  a resurgence  of  the  press  and 
political  pluralism.  It  was  thus  that  the  following  titles, 
belonging  to  parties,  came  into  existence:  al-Ittihd<R, 
al-Nidd,  Sawt  al-Umma,  al-Aiayddn  (parties  of  the  Left); 
Sawt  al-Qiamdhlr  (Islamist  front);  al-Munddil  (the  Syrian 
Ba‘tli);  and  al-Badil  (pro-Nasseritc).  All  these  papers 
opted  for  the  tabloid  format  and  were  obliged  to 
restrict  their  circulation,  on  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  newspaper  production. 

On  30  June  1990,  a fourth  coup  d*etat  took  place. 


that  of  General  ‘Umar  al-BashTr,  with  the  support  of 
Islamists  led  by  Hasan  al-Turabf.  Once  again,  polit- 
ical parties  were  abolished  and  the  press  was  muzzled. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  five  English  tides  have 
come  into  being  in  recent  years,  produced  by  south- 
ern Sudanese:  Forward;  Guiding  Star;  Heritage;  Kile  Mirror] 
and  Sudan  Times. 

Sudan  expierienced  the  first  legislation  on  the  press 
in  1930;  a second  law  in  1973  nationalising  the  indus- 
try in  the  interests  of  the  Socialist  Union;  and  a third 
in  1985  placing  the  Press  and  Printing  Council  under 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  This  last- 
mentioned  law  abolished  the  Socialist  Union’s  own- 
ership of  newspapers,  but  maintained  the  previous 
system  of  authorisation. 

(iii)  Lebanon 

In  the  opinion  of  observers  and  of  the  public  at 
large,  licbanon  is  a paradise  for  the  press,  both  in 
terms  of  freedom  and  of  superior  technology.  However, 
despite  the  hberal  regime  and  the  influx  of  foreign 
finance,  economic  precariousness  remains  the  Achilles’ 
heel  of  the  Lebanese  press. 

After  the  end  of  the  French  mandate  in  1946,  and 
during  the  presidency  of  Bi§hara  al-KhurT,  then  that 
of  Camille  ^am‘un,  the  press  was  subject  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  two  codes,  both  of  a liberal  nature.  Two 
trends  divided  public  opinion:  pro-American  and  anti- 
American.  The  presence  of  numerous  Palestinian  refu- 
gees on  licbanese  territory  after  1948  had  traumatic 
repercussions  on  public  life.  One  phenomenon  which 
appeared  at  this  time  was  as  unforeseen  as  it  was 
alarming:  terrorism  (abductions  and  assassinations),  of 
which  Journalists  were  the  victims. 

As  early  as  the  inter-World  War  period,  daily  news- 
papers existed  in  profusion:  al-Shark,  from  the  ^-Ka*kf 
dynasty  of  I/jbancsc  Journalists,  since  1926;  al-Nahdr, 
of  Qjubran  TuwaynF,  since  1933;  al-*Amal,  of  the 
Phalangist  party,  since  1939;  al-Diydr,  since  1945;  al- 
Haydt,  of  Kamil  Muruwwa,  since  1946;  Bayrut  al- 
Masd\  since  1946;  al-Sq/tr,  of  IlySs  al-Huwayk,  since 
1951;  and  al-Anwdr,  since  1950.  In  the  1950s,  a fur- 
ther fifty  dailies  were  circulating  in  Beirut.  Others 
were  added:  the  Hizb  al-Rawmt  al-Suri  launched  a 
daily  paper  in  Beirut  in  1955,  al-Bind\  Al-Hawddith, 
a political  weekly,  became  the  propierty  of  SalTm  al- 
LuzT  and  appeared  in  Beirut  from  1955,  having  pre- 
viously been  published  in  Tripoli. 

The  period  of  General  Fu’ad  §hihab  (1958-64)  saw 
the  appearance  of  some  imponant  newspapers:  al- 
Usbu*  al-Arabiy  a weekly,  and  likewise  al-Hurriyya,  but 
did  not  escape  the  wave  of  attacks  and  abductions 
which  has  since  then  characterised  the  life  of  the  press 
in  Lebanon.  The  period  of  the  President  Charles  Halu 
(1964-70),  himself  a Journalist,  was  marked  by  the 
granting  of  increased  freedom  to  the  sector  and  the 
promulgation  of  a “code  of  conduct  for  Journalists”, 
which  unfortunately  was  never  put  into  effect.  The 
defeat  of  June  1967  had  the  most  calamitous  effects 
on  the  Lebanese  press,  especially  in  terms  of  finance, 
the  collapse  in  advertising  revenue  forcing  certain 
papers  to  cease  publication. 

The  time  of  the  President  Sulaym^ 

(1970-7)  saw  the  birth  in  1970  of  the  daily  L'Orient- 
Le  Jour,  in  French,  following  the  fusion  of  two  titles 
which  had  appeared  separately.  The  foreign  financ- 
ing of  Lebanese  journals  assumed  tragic  dimensions: 
in  1974,  the  Council  of  Ministers  imposed  control  of 
advertising  expenditure  in  the  press  sector. 

The  presidency  of  Ilyas  Sarkis  (1976-83)  saw  the 
intensification  of  the  civil  war  between  nationalists 
(Phalangists)  and  Palestinians  and  Islamist  progressives. 
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Two  courses  of  action  were  then  open  to  ihe  Lebanese 
press:  emigration  or  extinciion.  President  Sarkfs  pro- 
mulgaied  a new  law'  on  the  press  (1977),  instituting 
censorship  and  curbing  the  excessive  freedom  which 
the  press  had  previously  enjoyed.  Despite  instability, 
the  dailies  continue  to  appear:  Anwar,  nl-Mihar,  ai- 

'Amnl,  ai-Sajir,  <il-Batk  and  UOfunt-lje  Jnjxr. 

The  presidency  of  Ily^s  al-Harawf  has  experienced 
some  easing  of  tension,  especially  since  Michel  'Awn 
has  applied  for  political  asylum  in  France. 

(iv) 

After  the  French  mandate  and  the  evacuation  of 
British  and  French  troops,  the  first  daily  newspaper 
of  the  Syrian  Ba'th  Party,  was  establis^hed  in 

1947. 

The  first  military  caup  led  by  Husof  ahZ*i'Tm  took 
place  on  30  March  1949,  followed  a few  months  later 
by  that  of  Samf  al-Hinnawf,  on  14  August  1949.  The 
latter  wa^  deposed  the  same  year  by  Adib  al~Shrsha]dT. 
who  maintained  his  grip  on  power  until  1954- 

During  this  “black  series**  of  conps,  the  press 

was  muzzled;  w'ith  the  accession  of  ^ukrT  al-Kuwwatli 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Republic  in  1954,  a much 
more  tolerant  atmosphere  prevailed  in  the  land.  In 
195B,  union  between  Egypt  and  Syria  was  proclaimed 
(the  United  Arab  Republic)  and  in  1959  the  model 
of  the  Egyptian  press  was  applied  to  Syria:  the  press 
was  confiscated  by  the  Nationalist  Union,  al-IidhM  al- 
Kawmly  single  party  of  the  Province  of  the  North 

(i.e.  Syria).  A law  dating  from  1958  allowed  propri- 
etors of  newspapers  to  waive  their  rights  in  exchange 
for  compensation;  47  titles  waived  their  rights,  and 
19  continued  to  appear. 

The  U.A.R,  was  dissolved  on  28  September  1961. 
In  1969  Hafiz  al-Asad  came  to  power,  and  on  12 
March  1971  he  was  proclaimed  President  of  the  Re- 
public. In  1974  the  General  Union  of  Syrian  Journalists 
was  founded.  Followed  in  1975  by  the  Syrian  Arab 
Foundation  for  the  Distribution  of  Printed  Matter.  In 
1973  a new  daily  paper  was  launched,  Ta^fin^  pub- 
lished by  the  eponymous  press  institution, 

CurTcntly,  the  following  dailies  appear  In  Syria:  ai- 
founded  1946  in  Damascus;  founded 

1963  in  Damascus;  Tk^ptin,  founded  1973  in  Damascus; 
al-l^amahlr^  founded  1973  in  Aleppo;  aPFid3\  founded 
1973  in  Hama;  al-^Uruba,  founded  1973  in  Hims;  and 
tlie  Syria  TtmeSy  in  English,  founded  1973  in  Damascus. 
In  addition,  there  are  literary  reviews  of  high  qual- 
ity, such  as  al-Aiasfmj  founded  1974,  and  ai-Ma^rifa, 
founded  1963. 

(v)  PaiAstine 

The  situation  of  the  Palestinian  press  is  complex  in 
that  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  an  internal  press  (Israel 
and  the  territories  occupied  since  1967)  and  an  exter- 
nal press  published  in  Arab  and  western  capitals. 

After  the  defeat  of  1967  and  the  annexa- 

tion of  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan,  one  group  of 
Palestinian  journalists  established  lUelf  in  Jordan,  while 
the  Other  emigrated  to  other  Arab  states,  l^fbanon  in 
particular.  The  Arabs  of  Palestine  were  unable  to 
express  themselves  except  in  the  press  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  Rakah.  With  the  inception  of  the  armed 
struggle  and  the  creation  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation  (P.L.O,),  the  Union  of  Palestinian  Jour- 
nalists came  into  existence  in  1972.  It  held  its  first 
congress  in  Beirut,  its  second  in  Tunis  (1977),  its 
third  in  Beirut  (1981)  and  its  fourth  in  Algiers  (1^7). 
The  press  of  Palestinian  resistance  became  active  after 
1959:  Filasiinund,  a monthly,  appeared  in  Beirut  in 
1959,  and  also  a monthly,  in  Beirut  in  1965. 

In  1 964,  Ghassan  RanalanI  began  to  include  in 


ai-Muharrir  (Beirut)  a supplement  entitled  Fdastin. 

After  the  defeat  of  196%  organs  of  Palesdnian  resis- 
tance proUferated:  af-Hadaf  {^9S7)  of  the  P.F.L.P.,  edi- 
tor-in-chief Ghassan  KanarHnr,  then  Bassam  Abu 
^arrf;  ai-Hurrma  (1967)  of  the  D.FX.P.;  and  ai-Faih 
(1967)  of  the  P*L*0.  Currently,  several  daily  newspa- 
pers are  published  in  Jerusalem:  al-Udhdk  ai- 

al-Fai^r,  al-Nahdr  and  al-Ayydmr  Weeklies  and 
monthlies  are  published  either  in  Damascus  or  Beirut, 
or  in  Nicosia. 

(vi)  Jordan 

TTie  declaration  of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948  and 
the  Arab  defeat  of  1967  had  a considerable  impact 
on  the  Jordanian  Press.  Four  dailies  were  already 
appearing:  al-DiJa^  (suspended  in  1971)^  al-Du^tur,  ad 
Urdunn,  and  al-Ray. 

In  1973  a Press  Code  was  promulgated,  imposing 
draconian  conditions  on  the  publication  of  newspa- 
pers {caution- money,  the  need  to  subscribe  to  foreign 
agencies  of  information,  etc.).  In  1975  the  English 
language  daily  newspaper  Jardm  TimAi  appeared;  in 
1976,  a new  daily  Sawt  1982,  the  Fmglish 

language  w'eekly  Jeruxaism  .Star;  and  in  1989,  another 
daily  from  the  publishers  of  Sawt  ai-Sta'^b. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  1%6  a law  was 
promulgated  replacing  private  ownership  of  newspa- 
pers with  publicly-quoted  companies  in  which  private 
proprietors  could  hold  sltares  amounting  to  a maxi- 
mum of  30%  of  the  overall  capital.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  the  emergence  of  a juvenile  press;  since  1980, 

RTmd  u!a-Mamdub  (becoming  Sdmit  in  1983)  and  Fdm^ 

(vii)  ^Irdk 

After  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conspiracy  of  the  military  junta  on  14  July 
1958,  several  newspapers  continued  to  appear,  includ- 
ing the  daily  ai-Biidd  The  new  regime  launched  a 
number  of  titles:  al-£^umhiiri)^a  in  Baghdad,  from  17 
July  1958;  al-Ba^ir  in  Kirkuk;  and  ai-Afirar  in  Baghdad. 

After  the  assassination  of  ‘Abd  al-Karlm  K^im  in 
1968,  the  new  ruler  of  Baghdad,  'Abd  al-Sal^  ‘Arif, 
inaugurated  the  following  dailies:  adl^armhir,  al-Tkawra, 
al-JalT^a  and  al-7a^dkhi  (pro-Kurdish),  In  1967,  the 
regime  issued  a law  nationalising  the  press  and  plac- 
ing it  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic.  On  17  July  1968,  the  military  wing  of 
the  Ba'th  seized  power  and  installed  Ahmad  Hasan 
al-Bakr  as  head  of  state.  In  1976,  ai-Ta^dkAi  changed 
its  title  and  became  adFrak-  In  1979,  ^addSm  Husayn 
seized  power  and  displaced  Ahmad  Hasan  al-Bakr; 
he  embarked  on  two  wars,  commonly  known  as  the 
“Gulf  Wars”,  the  first  against  Iran  (1980-8),  the  sec- 
ond against  Kuwait  (1990).  Two  other  dailies  appeared: 
al-KadisA^  from  1 98 1 and  al-Riyadf  from  1 984.  T wo 
titles  belonging  to  the  category  of  juvenile  press  came 
into  existence  during  the  1 980s:  Ma(^aiiatt  and  nl- 
Aiizmdr,  After  the  crippling  defeat  of  Saddam’s  regime 
in  the  Gulf,  ^Irak  was  subjected  to  an  economic  block- 
ade. The  grip  of  the  dictatorship  of  Saddam  becomes 
ever  tighter;  the  press  has  been  the  first  victim  of  this 
dictatorial  rc^^gime. 

(viii)  Smidi  Arabia 

Z'™’''  realpatidar.com 

The  IJidi^,  within  the  Ottoman  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, was  the  first  region  of  Arabia  to  adopt  print- 
ing in  1902,  with  the  publication  of  the  first  official 
paper,  adHi(^dz,  In  1916,  during  the  First  World 
War,  Sharif  Husayn  published  adKibla,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Arab  movement,  which  ceased  to  appear 
in  1924.  In  1916,  the  Ottomans  published  rd-Hidpaz 
in  Medina;  this  ceased  publication  in  1918.  In 
September  1920  al-Fatah  was  launched  in  Mecca,  to 
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be  followed  in  December  1924  by  the  bi-weekly  al- 
Barid  al-Hi4^dzly  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hizb 

The  Saudi  dynasty 

In  December  1924  King  ‘Abd  al-*Azfz  Ibn  Su*ud 
launched  Umm  al-Kura  in  Mecca;  a literary  weekly, 
Sawt  al-Hi^&Zy  appeared  in  1932.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  industry,  titles  proliferated,  and  in 
1953  the  monthly  al-Tamdma  appeared.  In  1962  a 
Ministry  of  Information  was  created,  and  a code  of 
press  institutions  promulgated.  The  al-YamSma  house 
published  several  titles,  including  the  daily  aTRiyad- 
The  Saudi  Press  Agency  (W.A.S.)  came  into  existence 
in  1971.  In  1973,  two  faculties  of  journalism  were 
created,  in  King  Su^Qd  University  of  Riy5<j,  and  in 
King  ‘Abd  al-‘Azrz  University  of  Djudda.  In  1976,  a 
third  faculty  was  established  at  the  Imam  Muhammad 
b.  Su‘ud  University. 

Currently,  the  landscape  of  the  written  press  is 
composed  as  follows: 

(a)  Dailies:  al-BilSd  (since  1932  in  ^udda);  al- 
Madlna  al-Munawwara  (since  1937  in  Medina);  al-Nadwa 
(since  1958  in  Mecca);  al-Rtydd  (since  1959  in  Riyad); 

(since  I960  in  ^udda);  al-Yawm  (since  1963  in 
Dammam);  al-j^azlra  (since  1964  in  RiyStjl);  al-Sh^rk 
al~Awsaf  (since  1978  in  London,  then  ^stributed  in 
Dahran,  Riya<^  and  Pjudda);  Saudi  Review  (since  1966 
in  Qjudda);  Saudi  Gazette  (since  1976  in  Qjudda);  and 
Arab  News  (since  1976  in  Pjudda) — a.  total  of  eight 
Arabic  language  dailies  and  three  in  English. 

(b)  The  principal  weeklies  are:  Akhbir  al- Alcan  al- 
Isldmi  (Mecca);  al-Tauf^iya  al-Isldmiyya  (Mecca);  al-Mus- 
limun  (Djudda);  aTDa*wa  (Riya<jl);  Afadjallat  al-Ma(^alldt 
(I-(Ondon  and  Djuddak  al-Tifl  (Djudda):  Hasan  (Djudda): 
Saudi  Business  (since  1977),  besides  major  monthlies 
and  numerous  scientific  and  academic  journals. 

(ix)  Kuu>ait 

Under  the  rule  of  the  prince  Shavkh  Ahmad  al- 
mabir  Al  $ab^h  (1921-50),  the  press  made  a hesitant 
debut  in  1928  vrith  the  appearance  of  the  first  liter- 
ary review,  Madiallal  al-KuuXtyt,  printed  in  Cairo  and 
founded  by  Shavkh  ‘Abd  al-*Aziz  al-Rashfd,  a disci- 
ple of  Rashid  Ri<ja  and  the  true  pioneer  of  the  press 
in  Kuwait.  He  was  later  to  publish  Madiallat  al-Kuwayt 
wa  V-*/rJA.  The  monthly  review  aUBi^tho^  printed  in 
Cairo,  and  widely  distributed  in  Kuwait,  came  into 
existence  in  1946.  It  was  created  by  a group  of  Kuwaiti 
students  pursuing  their  higher  education  in  Cairo, 
and  the  editor-in-chief  was  ‘Abd  al-‘Azrz  Husayn.  It 
continued  until  1954.  The  monthly  Kazima  was  the 
first  review  printed  in  Kuwait;  it  was  founded  in  1948 
by  ‘Abd  al-Hamid  al-Sani‘  and  Ahmad  al-Sakkaf 
(1948-9). 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  prince  Shaykh  ‘Abd 
Allah  al-SMim  Al  ^ab^  (1950-65)  and  with  the  arrival 
of  oil  revenues  that  the  press  burgeoned  in  Kuwait. 
In  1954,  the  first  ofTicial  newspaper  of  Kuwait  came 
into  being,  al-Nuwcyt  al-Yawm.  In  1958,  the  Ministry 
of  Guidance  published  the  first  major  literary  magazine 
of  the  Arab  world,  al-*Arabl.  This  prestigious  review 
has  had  three  editors-in-chief:  the  Egyptian  Ahmad 
ZakI  (1958-76);  the  Egyptian  Ahmad  Bah5*  ai-Dln 
(1976-82);  and  the  Kuwaiti  Muhammad  Rumayhl 
(1982-  ). 

In  1961,  the  year  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence and  promulgation  of  the  constitution,  the  daily 
and  periodical  press  acquired  its  own  street  in  Kuwait 
City,  and  the  Sb^^ri*  al-$ah5.fa  currendy  accommo- 
dates the  major  dailies  and  weeklies  of  Kuwait  (more 
than  130  rides).  The  leading  Kuwaiti  daily  is  al-Ra*y 
al-Amm.,  founded  in  1961  by  ‘Abd  aI-‘Aziz  al-Masa‘id. 


Publication  was  suspended,  briefly,  in  1995;  it  was 
sold  and  published  by  a new  proprietor.  To  this  may 
be  added  al-Siydsa  (1963,  proprietor  and  editor-in-chief 
Alimad  Djar  Allah);  Kuwctyt  Times  (proprietor  and 
editor-in-chief  Yusuf  al-*Aliyan);  al-N^^  (1972,  pro- 
prietor and  editor-in-chief  Muhammad  Qjasim  al-$a^); 
al-Watan  (weekly  from  1962  and  daily  since  1974, 
editor-in-chief  Djjisim  al-Mutawwa*);  al-Anbd*  (1976, 
proprietor  and  editor-in-chief  Blbl  l^alid  al-Marzuk); 
and  Arab  Times  (1977,  proprietor  and  editor-in-chief 
Ahmad  Qjar  AllSh). 

Besides  these  dailies,  scores  of  weeklies  and  month- 
lies have  come  into  being.  The  Ministry  of  Information 
edits  the  bi-monthlies  al-ArabJy  *Alam  al-Fthcy  Thakdfa 
*Alamtyyay  and  the  monthly  Ma4j.allat  al-Kuwayt.  For  its 
part,  the  University  of  Kuwait  publishes  more  than 
ten  reviews  of  a high  academic  standard.  Ministries, 
faculties  and  government  departments  all  have  their 
own  review  or  liaison  bulletin. 

The  major  political  and  cultural  weeklies  are: 
al-TalVa  (1967,  editor-in-chief  Samf  al-Munayyis);  al- 
Muditama*  (1970,  editor-in-chief  Isma*rl  ShattT):  al- 
Mat^dlis  (1970,  proprietor  and  editor-in-chief  Hidaya 
Sultan);  al-Mi^talif  (editor-in-chief  NSsir  al-Sabr*r); 
and  Samra  (1993,  women’s  magazine,  editor-in-chief 
Fapma  Husayn). 

Newspapers  belong  to  individuals  or  to  mercantile 
families.  Tlic  circulation  of  dailies  varies  between 
70,000  and  100,000. 

The  Kuwaiti  Association  of  Journalists,  created  in 
1964,  comprises  both  Kuwaiti  journalists  and  residents 
belonging  to  various  expatriate  communities  (Arab  and 
Indian).  I.aws  and  decrees  concerning  the  press,  pro- 
mulgated since  1961,  revolve  around  the  problem  of 
the  suspension  of  newspapers  (duration  and  legal  com- 
petence) (articles  35  and  35A).  The  state  subsidises 
the  press:  45,000  K.D.  (-  U.S.  $135,000)  are  con- 
tributed annually  to  the  dailies,  30,000  K.D.  (-  U.S. 
$90,000)  to  periodicals.  At  the  time  of  the  ‘Iraki 
aggression  of  2 August  1990,  the  daily  press  had  to 
choose  between  internal,  or  external  resistance.  During 
the  seven  months  of  occupation,  a press  of  resistance 
continued  to  circulate  and  was  successfully  dissemi- 
nated: Noihrai  al-Sumud  al-Sh(Ybt;  al-Sabdk;  Sawt  al- 
Hakk'y  Afus  (a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  ‘Iraki  enemy); 
and  Abnd*  [^dbir.  Externally,  there  was  Sawt  al-Kuwqyt 
aTDuwaliy  a daily  launched  in  London  (12  August 
1990-31  December  1992),  editor-in-chief  M.  Rumayhi. 
Immediately  after  liberation,  a new  daily  paper  ap- 
peared in  Kuwait,  cU-Fad^r  al-Qiadtd  (21  April  1991-31 
December  1991),  cditor-in-chief  Yasin  Taha  Al  YasTn. 

On  12  December  1992,  censorship  of  newspapers  was 
abolished. 

(x)  United  Arab  EmircUes 

The  union  of  these  seven  principalities  (Abu 
Zabi,  Dubayy,  al-Sh^-rilui,  Ra*s  al-Kbayma,  Umm  al- 
I^ywayn,  ‘AjJjman  and  al-Fu^ayra)  was  declared  on 
2 December  1971.  Before  this  date  and  since  1966 
Akhbdr  Dubayy  had  been  in  circulation,  as  well  as  the 
official  journal  of  the  government  of  Dubayy.  Abu 
Zabi  also  had  its  own  press:  a government  official 
journal,  and  Abu  ^abi  News.  After  unification,  l^majorlf. CO ITI 
daily  came  into  existence,  al-Ittihady  followed  by  an 
English  language  daily.  Emirate  News. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proliferation  of 
titles  in  the  U.A.E.  is  due  to  the  concern  of  govern- 
mental organisations  and  private  institutions  to  issue 
their  own  journals  or  liaison  bulletins,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing tides:  al-I^undJ  (since  1974);  aUAdala  (since 
1974);  al-Amn  (since  1976);  and  al-Diblum&si  (since 
1971). 
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Currently  appearing  are  five  dailies  in  Arabic,  and 
three  in  English;  al-BqySn;  al~Fa^r; 

nl-lVaAda;  Mews;  Kkaiidj  Timer^  and  Eminxk  TjifTifj* 

Circulation  varies  between  45,000  and  50,000  for 
each  daily.  A press  code  was  published  in  1971. 

(xi)  Katar 

In  I969j,  the  Ministry  ol'  Infomiaiion  launched  the 
monthly  ai-Dawka.  The  same  year,  the  DSr  al-*Uiiiba 
ol  'Abd  Allah  Husayn  Ni^ma  created  a weekly,  qI- 
^Lhuba^  also  announcing  the  intention  to  launch  a daily 
end  tied  a{~Arab.  In  1976  the  review  A^bdi 
appeared.  Currently,  four  dailies  appear  regularly:  ai- 
ai-'^Amb,  ai-^arb  and  Da^  Chiff  Tpjwj,  as  well 
as  five  weeklies:  st-Dau^rt  (sports),  ai-^Uruba,  al-^Ahd^  ai- 
Fa4^r  and  W^^kly  Gulf  Tmtf.t,  in  addition  to  the  offi- 
cial journal  of  l^tar,  a monthly. 

(xii) 

In  1939,  ^Abd  Allah  Zayid  created  the  first  news- 
paper for  Bahrayn,  al-Bahtayn;  ^wt  al-Bahmyn  came 
into  existence  ten  years  later.  From  1957  the  gov- 
ernment's oificiai  journal  appeared  on  a weekly  basis, 
and  from  1970  Humr  at-Bahfayny  edited  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Information,  In  1976  a major  daily,  Aktb^^ 
at~Kkait^,  appeared,  with  an  English  version  follow- 
ing in  1978,  and  1989  saw  the  creation  of  a new 
daily,  al-A^^m^  the  editor-in^hief  being  Nabll  al-Humr, 
formerly  Director-General  of  the  National  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Sport  and  cultural  weeklies,  in  Arabic  as  well  as 
in  English,  enjoy  wide  circulation. 

(jciii)  Sulidnak  ^ ^Uman 

Before  the  accession  of  Sultan  Kabus  on  23  July 
1970,  the  majority  of  ‘UmanT  periodicals  were  printed 
outside  the  sultanate.  The  first  official  journal,  Afsiibar 
*Uman^  came  into  being  in  1970,  changing  its  tide  to 
^anda  Rasmyju  in  1971.  I’hc  first  weekly,  at-lVatan 
(a  tabloid),  appeared  at  Maskat  on  28  January  1971. 

It  became  a daily  in  1974.  The  first  government- 
controlled  daily,  published  initially  as  weekly  from 
1972,  as  a bi-weekly  from  1975,  appeared  in  1960. 

In  1975  and  1961  appeared  respectively  the  Obimer 
and  the  Tmifj  of  Oman.  As  is  the  case  in  all  the  Gulf  I 
States,  the  periodical  press  emanating  from  both  pub-  I 
lie  and  private  sectors  has  flourished.  ^ 

Currently,  there  arc  two  dailies  in  Arabic,  al-Watan  ' 
and  T/jjtffH,  and  one  in  English,  Oman  Daily  ObseweTf  j 
alongside  a very  active  weekly  and  monthly  press,  ' 
The  weeklies  are  al-Nah4a  (since  1973),  al-Adwd*  (since 
1974),  aFUsra  (since  1974);  and  the  monthlies  ^and  I 
(1974),  al-^^Urndni^  (women's  rnagazine,  1980), 
aFTi^dn  (1980),  al-^b^Tta  (1976),  ai-Ghmfa  (Chamber  | 
of  Commerce,  1980)  and  Risaial  ai-Mas0d  (1980). 

(xiv)  Yifmn  j 

On  29  May  1990  the  Republic  of  Yemen  was  I 
declared,  following  the  fusion  of  the  two  formerly  sep- 
arate states. 

In  1877,  during  the  period  of  Ottoman  occupa- 
tion, the  first  Yemeni  weekly  appeared,  in 

Arabic  and  in  Turkish.  In  1926,  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  Yemen,  a monthly  appeared,  id-lmdm.  I'ht:  | 
revolution  of  26  September  1962  swept  away  the  rule 
Ckf  the  Imams.  Tliree  days  later  a new  daily  appeared,  ; 

published  in  1963  at  IVizz  and  then  at 
San*a',  foUowed  by  a second  in  1968,  al-f^umhunyya.  1 
lltese  two  dailies  continued  to  appear  in  North  Yemen 
until  unification.  | 

In  South  Yemen,  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Yemen  (P.D.R.S.Y.)  came  into  existence 
in  1968,  with  a single  daily;  14  Ukluhh.^  alongside  I 
numerous  weeklies  and  monthlies.  Before  reunification 
in  1990,  the  P.D.R.S.Y.  was  considerably  more  lib-  ( 


eraJ,  in  terms  of  press  legislation,  than  the  Yemenite 
Arab  Republic  (L.e.  of  the  North).  In  anticipation  of 
fusion,  it  had  tolerated  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
press  since  1959. 

(xv)  Somalia 

The  Republic  of  Democratic  Somalia  came  into 
being  in  I960  after  a long  struggle  against  the  British, 
the  Italians  and  the  French.  DjibouU  gained  its  inde- 
pendence in  1977;  its  press  is  Francophone. 

The  Somali  government  inaugurated  two  dailies, 
one  in  Arabic,  Sawt  aFSikmdi,  and  the  other  in  English, 

Somalia  Mmfs.  'Fhe  opposition  parties  published  week- 
lies and  monthlies. 

After  the  revolution  (1969-89),  the  revolurionary 
government  launched  three  dailies.  Jda^mai  Uklubir  (in 
Arabic),  Stella  di  Oet&bre  (in  Italian)  and  October  Star  (in 
English).  From  1973  onward  there  appeared  an  edi- 
tion in  the  Somali  language  of  the  daily  J4atEmat  ilkiubir 
with  the  Somali  name  Xidd^ta  Okiaber. 

Bibliography:  al-Mawsu^a  al-sakq/^a  al-^arab^a^ 

i (Syria,  Lebanon,  Paleshne,  Jordan),  Alecso,  i,  Tunis 

1990,  pasiim;  ibid.y  ii  (Egypt,  Sudan,  Somalia),  Tunis 

1991,  passim^  J^hal!!  Sabat,  op.  dL,  passimt'  Dalfl  aF 
ai-^arab^Of  op.  citf  pasnim;  Muhammad  aJ-FTlr, 

/ja  libefti  de  la  presse  au  Koujeit^  unpubL  thesis,  Caen 

1981,  passim.  Sec  also  djajiTda,  L A. 

2.  North  Africa 

(i)  Algeria 

At  the  lime  of  the  revolution  (1934-61),  al-Afu^idhvi, 
a clandcsfine  weekly  in  the  French  language,  printed 
in  Tunis,  was  in  circulation.  In  1962,  the  new  regime 
brought  to  power  by  the  revolution  created  two  dailies, 

Arabic  and  French  editions  of  the  same  title  (aP^a^b). 

In  1963,  a new  daily  newspaper  in  Arabic,  aP^um- 
hunyya,  appeared  in  Oran,  and  the  same  year  in 
Constantine  uZ-AW,  a French  language  daily.  The  first 
evening  daily  newspaper,  A^fr-Sair^  came  into  exis- 
tence in  jfUgiers  in  1967.  I'he  same  year,  the  three 
veteran  daily  newspapers  of  the  colonial  period  were 
nationalised,  these  being  Im  Depiche  dAlgiriet  L'Echo 
d^Oran  and  Iji  I^p^he  de  Constandne.  APMu^ahid  resumed 
pubUcaiion  in  1963,  as  a French  language  daily. 

The  riots  of  1 988  constituted  a turning-point  in 
Algerian  political  life.  A new  press  code  was  pro- 
mulgated in  1990;  it  abolished  censorship  and  intro- 
duced the  private  ownership  of  newspapers.  The 
Ministry'  of  Information  was  abolished,  and  the  Higher 
Council  of  Enfbrmarion  created,  this  consisting  of  twelve 
members:  three  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  three  by  the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  six  elected  from  among  professional 
Journalists. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  despite  dreless  efforts 
aimed  at  literacy  and  arabbation,  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  the  Arabic  language  remains  very  mea- 
gre: 80,000  for  each  of  the  two  Arabic  dallies,  com- 
pared with  3.50,000  for  each  of  the  French  language 
dailies. 

(ii)  Morocco 

After  gaining  its  independence  in  1936,  Monxco, 
under  the  leadership  of  Muhammad  V and  of  his  son 
Hasan  II,  instituted  a mulii-party  system,  promulgated! f. CO ITI 
a law  covering  civil  liberties  in  1958,  established  a 
centre  for  the  training  and  exchange  of  Journalists 
in  collaboration  with  the  German -based  Friedrich 
Naumann  Foundation,  and  in  1959  created  the  press 
agency  Maghreb  Arali  Press  (M.A.P.).  In  1963,  the 
Union  of  Moroccan  Journalists  came  into  being.  In 
1987,  Hasan  II  instituted  an  annual  subsidy  to  the 
press  of  the  order  of  20  million  dirhams  (10  million  to 
cover  the  costs  of  paper  and  of  telephones,  1 0 million 
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to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  subscriptions  to  the 
M.A.P.);  free  transport  on  Moroccan  railways,  50% 
discount  on  airline  tickets  and  on  accomodation  in 
the  kingdom’s  hotels. 

Five  periods  may  be  distinguished  in  the  evoludon 
of  the  Moroccan  press: 

(a)  From  independence  (1956)  to  the  proclamation  of  the  state 
of  emergen^  {1965). 

First  to  be  noted  is  the  maintenance  on  a tempo- 
rary basis  of  ddes  inherited  from  the  colonial  press. 
Censorship  and  the  payment  of  caution-money  were 
suppressed.  Newspapers  such  as  al~*Alam,  of  the  IstiU^, 
al-Ra'y  al-^Amm^  of  the  Hizb  al-SbnrS,  and  Hayat  al- 
of  the  Moroccan  Communist  Party,  resumed 
publication.  The  government  launched  a new  daily 
newspaper,  al-*Ahd  al-i^adid  (1957-60).  The  Istild^ 
Party  inaugurated  a French  language  daily,  L*Opinion^ 
in  1965. 

(b)  From  1965  to  1970. 

Following  incidents  in  Casablanca  in  1965,  a state 
of  emergency  was  decreed,  but  did  not  affect  the  free- 
dom of  the  press;  the  parties  continued  to  publish 
their  newspapers.  Furthermore,  two  new  parties  came 
into  being  in  1967:  the  party  of  Dr.  ‘Abd  al- Karim 
al-Kbatib,  HizJb  al-Haraka  al-Dtmukrdtyya, 

and  the  party  of  ‘Ali  Ya^a,  Hizb  al~Tahrir  wa  l-Ish- 
tirdfayya.  Thirteen  or  more  titles  appeared  during  this 
period,  besides  those  already  in  place.  Only  four  were 
subjected  to  enforced  suspension:  Maroc  Information, 
Liberation,  al-Ahddf  and  al'Kfdh  al-Wafard. 

(c)  From  1970  to  the  *X/reen  March**  {1975). 

This  period  saw  the  creation  of  three  new  parties: 
al‘Hizb  al-Hurr  al-Taiuidditmi,  Hizb  al-Amol  and  Hizb 
al-Ittihdd  al-Iihtird/d  li  *l-Kuwd  al-^a*biyya  and  two 
major  independent  dailies,  Le  Matin  and  Maroc  Soir, 
both  in  French. 

(d)  From  1975  to  1983. 

Five  new  parties  emerged,  each  with  its  own  news- 
paper. 

(e)  From  1983  to  1992. 

This  period  saw  the  creation  of  the  Consultative 
Council  for  Human  Rights  (April  1990),  press  clubs 
after  1988  and  the  granting  of  the  royal  subsidy 
to  the  press.  The  same  year,  fifty  new  tides  appeared 
to  enrich  the  already  burgeoning  repertoire  of  the 
Moroccan  press. 

(iii)  Mauritania 

Mauritania  obtained  its  independence  in  1960.  Four 
parties  united  to  form  the  single  ruling  party  headed 
by  Mulditar  Wuld  Daddah  and  known  as  Hizb  al- 
^ia*b  al-Murftdni. 

Initially  a weekly,  al-Shci*b  became  Mauritania’s  first 
daily  newspaper  in  1975.  It  was  edited  by  the  Ministry 
of  Information  and  published  in  two  versions,  Arabic 
and  French.  The  French  edition,  Le  Peuple,  changed 
its  title  to  Horizons  in  1991. 

This  change  of  title  corresponds  to  the  change  expe- 
rienced by  the  press  in  Mauritania  since  1991,  the 
date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  first  constitution  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  multi-party  era.  Besides  this 
daily  newspaper,  there  exist  an  independent  press  and 
an  underground  press,  with  very  limited  resources. 

(iv)  Ubya 

On  the  independence  of  Libya  in  1951,  the  SanusF 
kingdom  was  divided  into  three  dej>artmcnts,  each 
having  its  own  daily  newspaper;  in  Tripoli,  Sahfat 
Tardbulus  al-Gharb\  in  Benj^^F,  SahJfat  Bariui  al-(^adtda\ 
and  in  Sebha,  Sahifat  Fezzdn.  A year  before  the  abo- 
lition of  the  monarchy,  the  Ministry  of  Information 
changed  the  titles  of  the  three  dailies.  Indef>endent 
dailies  also  existed,  in  Tripoli,  al-Rd*id  and  al-Hurriyya, 


and  in  BenghlzF,  al-Hakika,  in  addition  to  two  for- 
eign language  dailies,  the  Giomale  di  Tripoli  and  the 
Libyan  Tunes. 

With  the  accession  to  power  of  Colonel  Kadhdhafi 
in  September  1969,  a new  daily  came  into  being,  al- 
Thawra  (1969). 

Two  periods  may  henceforth  be  distinguished  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Libyan  press. 

(a)  Between  1969  and  1977,  promulgation  of  the  law 
of  the  press  (1972),  and  creation  of  the  General  Foun- 
dation of  the  Press,  which  published  from  1 September 
1972  a second  daily  in  Tripoli,  al-Fa4)r  al-(Dadld,  a 
third,  al-Qjihdd  in  Benghazi,  and  in  Tripoli  in  1977, 
an  evening  daily  paj>er,  al-Ra*y. 

(b)  After  1977.  On  2 March  1977,  Kadbdhaft  pro- 
claimed the  institution  of  popular  congresses  and  com- 
mittees, and  the  implementation  of  the  theories  of  the 
Green  book  {al-Kitdb  al~akh4^)-  According  to  the  “Brother- 
Colonel,  Supreme  Guide  of  the  Revolution”,  the  press 
is  at  the  service  of  society  and  cannot  be  subject  to 
private  ownership.  Daily  newspapers  ceased  to  appear, 
and  since  1977  a specialist  press  has  been  created, 
covering  particular  sectors.  Among  these  are  al-^alf 
al-akhdar,  a weekly  since  1980,  edited  by  the  office  of 
revolutionary  committees;  al-Qiamdhiriyya,  bi-annual, 
edited  by  the  same  Bureau;  and  al-Fusul  al-arba*a, 
edited  by  the  League  of  Libyan  Writers. 

(v)  Tunisia 

With  Tunisia’s  accession  to  independence  in  1956, 
the  Nco-Destour  Party  led  by  Habib  BurgFba  seized 
power  and  proclaimed  the  Republic  in  July  1957. 

From  1956  to  1964,  titles  from  the  colonial  period 
co-existed  with  those  of  the  new  era.  Alongside  the 
independent  daily  newspaper  al-Sabdh,  founded  in  1 952, 
there  appeared  from  1956  onward  al-Amal,  an  Arabic 
language  daily,  and  L*Action,  a French  language  daily; 

Pfesse  de  Tunisie,  Depeche  tunisienne  and  Petit  matin  con- 
tinued to  appear  until  1968.  La  L^esse  de  Tunisie,  nation- 
alised, resumed  publication  and  continues  to  appear 
today,  as  a governmental  daily  managed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information. 

In  1961,  at  the  time  of  the  war  over  evacuation 
of  the  military  base  of  Bizerta,  and  especially  from 
1964  onward,  the  single  ruling  party,  which  had 
become  the  Parti  Soci^iste  Destourien  (P.S.D.),  im- 
posed severe  curbs  on  the  press,  both  the  independ- 
ent and  oppositional  sectors.  Tlie  newspapers  of  the 
Tunisian  Communist  Party,  al-Jali*a  and  Tribune  du 
pTogres  disappeared,  as  did  al-Irdda,  mouthpiece  of  the 
Old  Destour. 

Ba^Fr  Ben  Yahmed,  first  Secretary  of  State  for 
Information  in  the  first  post-independence  government, 
opted  for  exile  and  founded  the  weekly  Jewu  Afrique 
in  Paris.  The  student  movement,  suppressed  in  1967, 
founded  a review  which  was  produced  in  Paris  and 
widely  distributed,  surreptitiously,  in  Tunisia,  Perspectives 
Tunisiennes. 

With  the  failure  of  the  collectivisation  of  agricul- 
tural land  and  the  collapse  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, BurgFba  decided  on  a change  of  course  and 
opted  for  a degree  of  openness.  Supporting  the  gov- 
ernment were  two  weeklies,  Dialogue  (1974)  and  Bilddi^  COm 
(1974).  In  1974,  the  independent  newspaper  (d-Sobdh 
launched  a new  French  language  daily,  Le  Temps.  In 
1975  a new  press  code  was  promulgated,  amending 
that  of  1956.  The  League  for  Human  Rights  was 
created  in  1977,  and  three  weeklies  came  into  exist- 
ence: al-Ra*y  (in  Arabic),  Democratic  (in  French)  and 
al-S&ci*b,  organ  of  the  General  Union  of  Tunisian 
Workers.  The  former  two  belonged  to  the  Movement 
of  Democratic  Sociadists  (M.D.S.)  and  the  third  to  the 
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U.G.T.T.  of  Habrb  ‘Ash&r,  which  had  never  coilab-  ^ 
orated  with  the  regime. 

Two  crises  occurred  in  rapid  successionj  in  January 
1978  with  the  conflict  between  the  ruling  party  and 
the  U.G.T.T.,  and  in  January  1980  with  the  invasion 
of  Gaisa,  a city  of  southern  Tunisia. 

In  1980,  Biirgiba  appointed  a new  Prime  Minister, 
thereby  inaugurating  a change  of  policy,  Muiti-party- 
ism  was  to  be  tolerated,  as  well  as  relative  freedom 
of  the  press.  Three  opposition  parties  were  recognised, 
and  the  Islamist  Patiy  barely  tolerated.  Ai  the  same 
timCj  the  media  landscape  changed,  and  new  weekly 
titles  came  into  existence:  al-AiustaAbal-UAvmirf  of  the 
Movement  of  Democratic  Socialists 
of  the  Popular  Unity  Movement  (M.U.P.),  ai-Tank  ai- 
^adid,  of  the  Tunisian  Communist  Party  (P.C.T.)  and 
of  the  Islamic  Tendency'  Movement  (M.T.L). 

Independent  Joumalisis  have  also  launched  weekly 
titles:  Arabe^  bilingual,  of  ""Umar  Shabu,  and 

also  bilingual,  of  Mun^if  Ben  MrSd.  Another 
independent,  $alah  a!-  Din  ‘Amri,  produced  al-Anmar 
(1981)  and  ai-^uruk  (1984).  Ai-Sabdb^  an  independent 
newspaper,  has  launched  three  new  weeklies:  ai-Sadd 
(in  Arabic),  al-Sabah  ai-Usbu^i  (in  Arabic)  and  Le  Thnps- 
Hebdo  (in  French). 

The  “bread  revolution”,  following  the  decision  to 
inerc^  the  price  of  bread,  put  an  end  to  this  lib- 
eral euphoria.  The  regime  returned  to  its  repressive 
ways,  and  in  1987,  it  was  on  tlic  point  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Islamist  movement  when  the  constitutional 
change  of  7 November  1987,  inaugurated  by  Prime 
Minister  Zayn  al-'Abfdin  Ben  *Alr,  came  into  effect. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
and  in  view  of  Burgfba's  inability  for  health  reasons 
to  continue  in  office,  became  President  of  the  Republic. 
On  2 August  1988  he  Instituted  a new  press  code, 
requiring  economic  transparency  of  press  institutions, 
and  reckoned  fairly  liberal  by  the  profession. 

Since  then,  the  Tunisian  press  regained  a lim- 
ited degree  of  its  former  prosperity. 

Bibliffgrapfyjf'r  al-Mawsu^aj  op.  cif.,  iv  (Tunisia, 

Algeria,  ^amahmyya,  Morocco,  Mauritania),  Tunis 

1995,  passim]  Khalil  Sabat,  op.  riL,  passim;  Daitl  ai- 
op,  See  also  djarIda.  i.  B. 

3,  The  Arab  Diaspora 

Three  factors  account  for  the  emigTation  of  the 
Arab  press  to  foreign  capitals  (London,  Paris  and  ' 
Nicosia):  the  Lebanese  civil  war,  the  expulsion  of  the  j 
Palestinians  from  I.jcbanon  in  1982,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  freedom  in  the  majority  of  Arab  states.  The 
financial  resources  of  this  press  remain  difficult  to  elu-  ; 
cidate;  it  rnay  be  wondered  to  what  extent  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  various  regimes  and  their  financial  support,  i 
On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  popularity  of  this  I 
pres.s,  it  does  seem  to  ignore  its  primary,  most  directly 
accessible  public,  i.c.  the  Arabo-Muslim  communities 
of  Europe  (France  and  Britain  in  particular). 

(i)  Paris 

Jtum  AJriqui,  weekly,  founded  by  the  Tunisian  Bashir 
Ben  Yahmed,  is  considered  the  doyen  of  the  expatriate 
Arab  press  in  France,  having  first  appeared  in  1962. 

Al-Mtistakbal^  weekly,  edited  by  Nabll  Khurl,  ap- 
peared in  1977  and  ceased  publication  in  1989  (pro- 
Gulf  States). 

Al-H'^atan  ai-'^Arabt,  founded  by  Walid  Abu  ZaJir  in 
1977,  ceased  publication  after  the  Gulf  Warj  it  was 
pro-*IraJ!^r. 

Ai-Afahar  ah^Arabi  al-DtiwaH,  founded  in  1977  by 
Chassan  Tuwaynl.  ' 

Ah//  al-Ambj  weekly,  managed  by  Yasir  HarawT  i 
(pro-*Irakr),  ceased  publication  in  1991.  I 


Al-7dli*a  ai-Arabiyya  (pro-^Ira^),  managed  by  Naslf 
’^Awwad. 

Ai-Tdtim  ai-S3bi\  founded  in  1984  by  Bilal  al-ljiasan, 
mouthpiece  of  the  P.I^kO. 

Only  one  newspaper,  the  monthly  Arabit^^  in  French, 
seems  to  have  risen  to  the  challenge:  founded  in  1985 
by  YSsir  Harawl,  it  has  succeeded  in  serving  both 
publics,  that  of  the  Arab  community  in  France,  anti 
that  of  the  Arab  world. 

(ii)  London 

(a)  Dailies. 

A major  daily  newspaper  was  launched  in  1978, 
based  in  London,  this  being  the  pro-Saudi  al-Shark 
aPAwsat.  Also  appearing  in  London  since  1989  is  the 
daily  al-Hqydi,  editor-in-chief  ^ihad  aJ-Khazm,  very 
close  to  the  Arab  states  of  the  Gulf. 

In  1989,  al-Kuds,  Palestinian. 

In  1990,  al-Kiiwqyt  al-Duwalty  daily  of  the 

Kuwaiti  resistance.  After  the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  it 
returned  there,  and  cca.scd  publication  in  November 
1992. 

In  1995,  the  Kuwaiti  daily  al-lVafan  launched  a 
London-based  international  edition,  al-U^^apiTt  al-Duii>aii. 

(b)  Weeklies. 

Al-lhisiur  (1977);  aL^avodddA  (founded  by  Salim  al- 
Lu^I  in  1978,  purcha.sed  in  1980  by  Milhim  Karam); 
al-Takaddum.^  founded  by  Fu^ad  Malj^r;  and  ai'^a^ydd 
(since  1984). 

(iii)  Moosia 

Given  its  proximity,  the  island  of  Cyprus  has  become 
a haven  for  press  agencies  and  journalists  having  dif- 
ficulty operating  in  Beirut:  (1980);  (1981); 

Fihsitn^a  (1983);  al-KdmioL,  mouthpiece  of  ’‘he 
Union  of  Palestinian  Writers,  since  1987;  and  al-Bdid 
(1984). 

Bibliography:  Mawsu^a,..,  op.  od.f  iii  (al-Sahd/a 

aFarahiyya  Jt  bvldan  tiPMah^ar)^  Tunis  1991,  passim] 

Elias  Hanna  Elias,  La  presse  arabif,  Orieni,  Paris  1993, 

passim.  See  also  djarTda.  1.  C. 

(Moncef  Chenoufi) 

4-  Persia  [see  SuppI,]. 

5.  Turkey  [see  Suppl.]. 

like  musdhi^a,  verbal  noun  of  stem  HI  of 
a verb  meaning  “to  rub”  (compare  the  Greek  Tp(pEtv, 

Eng.  “tribadism”),  commonly  used  to  indicate  les- 
bianism. Other  derivatives  of  this  root  indicating  the 
same  are  the  stem  I verbal  nouns  and 
Occasionally,  stem  VI  ^dhaka  is  found.  Women  engag- 
ing in  lesbian  love-making  are  reforred  to  as  sShikdt^ 
saphdkdt  or  musdhikdt.  The  Usdn  aFarab  calls  the  term 
masdha^at  al-nisd^  a Iqfk  mmmllady  an  expression  of  post- 
classical  origin.  The  earliest  recorded,  probably  leg- 
endary, instance  of  lesbian  love  among  the  Arabs  is 
a report  of  die  awd^'il  genre  cf.  Abu  3-Faradj 

al-isfahani,  Aghdnl^^  ii,  132,  in  which  it  is  alleged  chat, 
forty  years  before  the  emergence  of  male  homosexu- 
ality Uwd;  [y.tf.j),  the  first  woman  who  loved  another 
woman  was  Hind,  the  daughter  of  the  last  I.a^mid 
king  of  Hira,  al-Nu'man  b.  al-Mundhir  [^.E?.],  who 
fell  in  love  with  Zarlj^a’  bt.  al- Hasan  from  Yam^a. 

The  story'  is  told  in  some  detail  in  ch.  9 of  Rushd  al- 
/abfb  ild  mu^dshaToi  al-habtb  by  Ahmad  b»  Muhammad  [r.COITI 
b.  ‘All  Ibn  Fallta  (d.  764/ 1 363),  ed.  Mohamed  Zouher 
Djabri,  diss.  Erlangcn-Numberg  1968,  1-2  (see  also 
Bibl). 

On  the  whole,  siAdk  is  frowned  upon  in  Islam. 

There  arc  no  unambiguous  references  to  it  in  the 
Kurban,  but  there  is  one  remark  traced  to  Mudi^hid 
b.  S^abr  (d.  109-4/718-22  f^.u.])  who,  according  to 
the  Mu^ta^ilT  cxegete  Abu  Muslim  Muhammad  b. 

Bahr  aJ-Isfaliam  (d.  322/934,  eL  GAS,  i,  42-3),  is 
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reported  to  have  identified  the  word  “abom- 

ination's Trom  KuPan,  IVj  15*  with  musdhaJ^  and  not 
with  zma  ‘Tomication’^iiYj^adultery^*,  as  all  the  other 
exegetes  did,  cf.  his  MuUaJ^a{  B-muhkam 

al-tanzU,  cd,  Sa*rd  aJ-Ansari,  Calcutta  1340,  44 j and 
also  Abu  HayySii,  ai-Biihr  Cairo  1328,  iii, 

194-5.  The  punishment  Ibr  jaM  laid  down  in  this 
verse  is  house  arrest  until  death.  In  al-Tabaif’s  Ta/^r, 
Mudiahid's  interpretatjon  cannot  be  traced,  but  in 
those  of  al-Zam akhsharF  and  al-BaydSwr  there  is  a 
vague  reference  (without  indication  of  the  source)  that 
may  have  been  meant  in  IV,  15,  and  for- 
nicators in  V.  16  (cf  also  M.R.  Rid^,  al-mamr, 

Cairo  1346-54,  iv,  435-40).  While  describing  the  pow- 
ers or  faculties  that  determine  a personas  body,  the 
exegete  Fakhr  al-Dfn  al-RazT*  ai-g^e^k,  rf.  ed, 

Cairo  1278/1862,  ii,  383,  U.  23-5,  also  mentions  the 
power  of  sensuality  (ktiwit>!a  stahwamjf)fa)  and  the  cor- 
rupting influences  that  emanate  from  it:  zind,  liwdf 
and  saAk. 

The  ^T^a  trace  sihdk  indirectly  to  the  Kurban  too. 
While  dealing  with  it  in  his  Alan  13  yah<luruAu  a/-fak^hj 
5th  impr.,  Tehran  1390,  iv,  31,  the  ShrT  jurist  Ibn 
Babawayhi  (d  381/991  records  a statement 

ascribed  to  the  imam  DjaTar  al-$adik  that  the 

ai-rass  were  responsible  for  the  spread  of 

this  perversion.  These  were  a community  of  pre-Islamic 
unbelievers,  cf.  Kur*an,  XXV,  38  and  L,  12.  Their 
story  and  the  spread  of  lesbianism  among  them  on 
the  instigation  of  a daughter  of  IblFs,  al-Dalhan,  is 
recorded  in  al*Tha^labL  Ki^as  ai-anb^3^y  ed.  Cairo 
1297,  144,  1 ff.  Cf.  also  al-Kulayni,  ai-Kq/i,  cd.  Wi 
AJtbar  Tehran  1954-61,  v,  551-2,  where 

we  find  a euphemism  for  sihdk:  hunmi  allawdtT  hi-  (or 
ma^a)  ailawdtl^  who  will  be  tormented  in  Hell  in  a 
spectacular  manner.  Another  daughter  of  Iblfs,  Lakfs, 
is  mentioned  here  as  having  had  a hand  in  its  spread. 

As  for  hadfiA  literature,  there  are  a few  pre-canon- 
ical  traditions,  probably  hailing  from  the  time  of  the 
great  lst/7th-century  which  explicitly  forbid 

lesbian  love,  the  active  as  well  as  the  passive  party, 
and  which  prescribe  a punishment  as  that  for  forni- 
cation, cf.  Ibn  Abt  Shayba,  Afu^anm^,  I^aydarabad 
1966-83,  X,  146,  ^Abd  al-Razz^,  Beirut 

1983,  cd.  Idabib  al-Rahman  al-A^?amT,  vii,  334-5. 
The  term  soAA  emerges  here  occasionally  indicating 
masturbadon,  cf.  *Abd  al-Razzik,  vii,  391-2  (read  al- 
sahk  for  ai-s.k),  as  indeed  do  some  forms  of  stem  HI 
in  several  adab  works.  The  best-known  pre-canon  ical 
tradition  is  sihdk  al-nisd^  zinm  b^^nahunna  with  slight 
variants^  it  may  conceivably  be  ascribed  to  the  mawid 
Makhul,  a well-known  Syrian  fikth  who  died  sometime 
between  1 12  and  1 13/730-6.  The  punishment  for  liwa^ 
being  the  same  as  for  zifid  appeared  eventually  not 
to  be  a suitable  one,  for  Abu  Hanifa,  Sufyan  al- 
Thawrr,  Malik  b.  Anas  and  Ibn  Hanbal,  as  recorded 
in  al-Razi,  iv,  619,  rejected  this  punishment  in  fevour 
of  judicial  discretion  (^  thus  we  find, 

beside  liwdt^  also  sihdk,  k^an  al-mi^ta  (-  necrophilia) 
and  isiimnd*  (-  masturbation)  punishable  by  ta^ztt.  The 
arguments  adduced  for  reducing  the  punishment  from 
flogging/ stoning  to  judicial  discretion  was  women’s 
fear  of  pregnancy  in  the  case  of  sihdk  - tribadism  and 
their  fear  of  the  temptadon  to  fornicate  in  the  case 
of  sihdk  - masturbation.  Sec  Ibn  Hazm  al-AndalusI, 
at-Al^alid^  cd.  Muhammad  Munir  al-Dimashki,  Cairo 
1352,  xi,  390  ff.;  Ibr^im  b.  'Ali  al-Shirazi.  al-Tanblk 
Ji  *l-Jikh  ^ald  al-andm  cd.  A.W.T. 

JuynboU,  Leiden  1879,  301,  17-18,  and,  furthermore, 
J.P.M.  Mensing,  Zfe  btpaalde  straffen  m ket  Hanbcdieiixhe 
nchty  Leiden  1936,  2L 


There  are  two  canonical  in  which  contact 

among  women  when  they  arc  naked  or  scantily  dressed 
(-  tmt^dhatm)  is  discouraged.  The  one  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  a woman  is  not  to  touch  another  woman  or 
describe  the  body  of  the  other  to  her  husband,  for 
which  the  Kufan  m(m}ld  al-A'mash  (d.  147/764  {q.v.]) 
may  be  held  responsible,  cf.  al-Mizzf,  Tuhfai  aha^mf, 
cd.  ^Abd  al-§amad  Sharaf  al-Dln,  Bombay  1965-82, 
vii,  no.  9252,  and  the  other  forbids  women  to  look 
at  each  other  when  naked  or  to  enter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  another  when  dressed  only  in  a shift-  the 
imdd  strands  of  this  tradidon  seem  to  centre  in  al- 
Pahhak  b.  T’ Hunan  (d.  153/770),  cf.  idem,  iii,  no. 

41 15.  For  the  texts  of  these  traditions,  see  al-Tirmidhf, 
ai-Qidmi^  ai-sahth,  ed.  A.M.  ^5kir  aid,  Cairo  1937- 
65,  V,  109,  al-NasaT,  al-Sunan  al-hibrd,  ed.  *A.S.  al- 
Bund^iT  and  S.K.  Hasan,  Beirut  1991,  v,  390,  and 
for  a commentary,  see  Ibn  Ha^iar  al-*AslsalariT,  Faih 
td-bdri^  Cairo  1959,  xi,  252-3.  The  term  mddkama  has 
the  variant  mtikd^ama,  cf.  Ibn  Abi"  ^ayba,  Aftisanmif, 
iv,  398,  which  is  also  interpreted  as  the  pressing  of 
one’s  lips  on  the  lips  of  a person  of  the  same  sex,  a 
meaning  which  makes  good  sense  in  the  present  con- 
text, Both  traditions  arc  reflected  in  a passage  from 
a text  by  a North  African  jurist  published  in  MJ. 
Viguera  Molins,  La  emsura  de  fastumbres  en  el  Tanblh 
al-bukkam  de  Ibn  ai-Mund^  (1168-1 223),  in  Adas  de 
Im  n Jafnados  de  Culhim  Arabe  e Isldmka^  Madrid  1985, 

591-61 1,  which  says  on  602,  6 ff.,  that  women  should 
be  discouraged  from  showing  one  another  their  fin- 
ery and  their  naked  bodies  during  gatherings  in  places 
of  rejoicing  as  well  as  bath  houses. 

One  other  canonical  tradition  docs  not  allude  to 
lesbianism  as  such,  but  commentatois  think  it  does. 

The  Prophet  is  supposed  to  have  cursed  certain  wo- 
men, the  so-called  mutara^^ildt,  who  tried  to  resemble 
men  in  clothing  habits  and  ornaments,  Ibn  Hadjar, 

Faihy  xii,  452,  elaborates  on  this.  He  mentions  those 
persons  who  have  an  innate  tendency  towards  oppo- 
site gender  behaviour  and  quotes  the  otherwise  uniden- 
tifiable Ibn  al-Ttn,  who  is  said  to  have  specified  to 
what  women  the  Prophet’s  curse  was  ultimately  espe* 
cially  applicable:  those  who  go  so  far  as  to  practice 
lesbian  love.  The  Ba^ran  traditionist  Shu'ba  b.  al- 
Hadjdjadj  (d.  160/777  is  probably  the  originator 

of  the  wording,  if  not  also  of  the  gist,  of  this  tradi- 
tion, cf.  al-MizzF,  Tuhfai  ai-a^rdf,  v,  no.  6188. 

In  Shr^^r  tradition  there  is  the  story  of  a woman 
who,  just  after  her  husband  has  left  the  marital  bed, 
rut^  her  husband's  sperm  into  her  slave  girl  by  means 
of  a lesbian  love  act,  which  results  in  the  slave  girl 
becoming  pregnant,  cf  al-Kulaytii,  al-KdJt,  vii,  203. 

In  dsid.,  V,  552,  the  muiaTad^d^Udl  are  thought  to  tend 
to  Lesbianism,  too. 

In  Arabic  literature,  sihdk  is  mentioned  not  infre- 
quently, but  much  less  often  than  liwdt,  and  mostly 
in  a denigrating  context,  only  occasionally  in  glowing 
terms,  the  term  indicating  at  times  masturbation  rather 
than  lesbian  love.  For  a case  of  two  slave  girls  caught 
in  the  act  of  love  making  at  the  'Abbasid  court  atid 
quickly  put  to  death,  sec  al-Tabarf,  iii,  590.  In  sev- 
eral ^ab  works,  some  of  which  arc  of  p©  deddedlyii'.com 
scientific  nature,  more  or  less  elaborate  chapters  arc 
devoted  to  it,  sometimes  interlarded  with  verse.  Perhaps 
the  longest  and  most  extensive  treatment  of  sihdk  with 
a graphic  description  of  its  techniques  is  found  in  ch. 

XJ  of  Ahmad  i-TYfashi  (d.  651/1253),  l^es  delkes  des 
emirs  ou  ce  que  l*on  ne  trouve  m aucun  lime,  tr.  by  Rene 
R.  Khawam,  Paris  (Phebus)  1981.  There  are,  fur- 
thermorc,  special  sections  devoted  to  it  in  al-I>j^iz 
(d.  255/869  LL^fowdn,  cd.  'A.M.  H^run,  Cairo 
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1323-5j  vii,  29,  1\  Ahmad  b.  Muhimimad  al-Djur^janr 
(d.  482/1089),  ol-Mmtaisii^  ™ hriayai  al-udaba''  wa- 
i^ardt  ed.  M^Sh*  Shamsl>  HaydarabOd  1983, 

107  fT.,  142;  abRachib  ai-I?bahanr  (d.  502/1108), 
Mu/iddardt  al^udaba*^  Cairo  1287,  ii,  163-4;  ^Alr  b. 
^Abd  Allah  aUGhuzuli  (d.  815/1412), 
jt  mmdtU  ai-st£tut^  Cairo  1299-1300,  i,  272-5,  con- 
taining an  ode  Lo  the  practice.  A medical  work,  al- 
SamawV  b.  Yahya  b.  "Abbas  (d.  576/1180),  jVk^al  ! 
id-a$f]Ldb  Jt  ed.  Taher  Haddad,  diss. 

Erlangcn-Niimberg  1976,  13-17,  attempts  to  give  an 
explanation  for  the  emergence  of  lesbianism.  In  a 
modem  novel  by  Hanan  al-Shaykh  (b.  1945), 
oj  sand  and  nprrA,  tr.  Catherine  Cobham,  Ijondon-New 
York  1989,  ch.  I deals  with  a lesbian  relationship  in 
present-day  Saudi  Arabia. 

Bibliography’,  SaiSb  al-Dm  al-Muna4idj*d,  aP 
al-^mshya  ^inda  H-^Arab  min  ai-^dhili^a  Ud 
uwaidiiT  al-kam  al-TahV"  al-h'^rt^  '^Beirut  1975,  20,  60, 
89  fT,  92,  enumerating  various  techniques.  I bn  al- 
Nadrm,  Fihrist,,  ed.  Rida  Ta^addud,  n.p,,  n.d.,  169, 
376,  lists  two  books  enbded  K.  al-Sahbdkdt  and  one 
book  (116)  by  a!-Mada*inr  [^.u.]  entitled  K.  man 
ia^tabbisha  bi  7-n^d/  min  ai-nisd^,^  all  three  of  which 
do  not  seem  lo  be  extant,  in  the  following  sources 
sihdk  or  sa^k^  etc.,  is  on  the  whole  only  briefly 
referred  to:  Aghdm^^  xvii,  79-80,  xxi,  72;  Abu  Hay- 
yan  al-TawbTdl,  A"  al-Ba.^^ir  wa  ed.  Ibr. 

al-KaylanT,  Damascus  1964,  i,  380  (4-6),  ii,  245 
(5-7),  iv,  1 56  (penult);  Mansur  b*  al-Husayn  at- Abb 
Nathr  ai-durr^  ed.  M.*A.  I^uma,  Cairo  1985,  iv,  257, 
260;  Ibn  Ra.^rk  al-Kayrawanr,  {Jnmddt^  al- 
zamdn^  ed.  M.  al-*Arusr  and  Ba^ir  al-Bakkiis,  Tunis- 
AJgiers  1986,  98;  Ibn  al-Nafts,  al-Rhdh  al-i^miUiya 
Ji  Y-Jira  at-nabautfiY^ay  ed.  Schacht- Meyerhof,  Oxford 
1968,  34,  52;  "Abd  al-Qbam  sd-Nabufosb  TaHir  ab 
andm  Jt  ta^bir  abmandm,  Beirijc  1991,  582;  §afadT, 
al-Qk(^di  ai-nmsadxdi^^  Jl  diorh  iMmyyai  al-a^am^  \ 
Beirut  1975,  ii,  405;  TJla^r,  A".  Rudiu^  Hn 

^ibdh  Jt  kfdvwa  ''aid  ^l-bdhy  n,p.,  n.d.,  57;  Ibn  Falfta,  | 
Rti^d  al-labtby  al-bdb  ai-rdbi^y  ed.  Adnan  Husni-  i 
Pascha,  diss.  Erlangen-Numberg  1975,  13;  Ihn  Wad- 
dah,  a:  abBida\  Madrid  CSIC  1988,  ed.  M.  Fierro, 

1 16  (inirod.),  213  (text),  340  [tr,);  ^dk  mentioned 
as  an  anomaly  unique  of  the  community  which  the 
author  described  in  his  book.  In  the  Thatisand  and 
me  nighis,  allusions  to  lesbianism  are  relatively  rare 
and  are  either  wholly  non-eommiital  (ed.  Mac- 
Naghten,  Calcutta  1839-42,  i,  885.  night  2M,  and 
ii,  256-7,  night  329)  or  denigradng  (i,  501,  night 
93,  and  iv,  133,  night  824).  Additional  references 
to  one  or  a few  verses  are  the  following:  Ta^i  al- 
*iaruj,  iv,  233,  s.v.  k-s-s]  Abu  TammSm,  /Jamdsa,  ed. 
Frey  tag,  822,  2;  Abu  Nuwas,  Diwdn,  ed.  Wagner, 
Wiesbaden  1938-,  ii,  75  (1),  88-9  {2  IT.);  Safadr, 
Wdjty  Wiesbaden  1931-,  xix,  190  (19);  Difoil,  Diwdny 
ed.  ^Abd  al-S^ib  * Imran  al-Du(JjaylT,  'Beirut  1972, 
94;  Muhammad  b.  Yahya  al-^ulq  abAwrdky  ki^m 
oMbdr  al-shd''ard\  ed.  J.  Heyworth -Dunne,  Cairo 
1 934,  55*6;  Nuwayrl,  JVihdyai  abarab,  Cairo  1 342-, 
ib  219-20,  iv,  23;  Muhammad  b.  al-Husayti  al-  j 
Adjum,  ^amm  ai-tiwdty  ed.  MadjdT  al-Sayyid,  Cairo  | 
1990,  54-5;  Bagbdddy  ix,  30;  "Abd  Allah  b. 

^Adf,  ai-Kdmii  Jt  du'^qfd''  al-rididk  ^Beirut  1988,  v,  * 
174;  Ibn  ^aeijar,  XMdn  abmtzdn,  Haydarabad  1329,  I 
ii,  nos.  101,  107;  Mubammad  b.  Ahmad  Abu 
1-Mutahhar  aJ-Azd¥,  Hikdyat  Abi  ^l-jRdsmi  ai-Ba^d^^y  i 
ed.  A.  Mez,  Heidelberg  1902,  75  (2);  Ibn  Abr  "Awn.  | 
al-Adiiviba  al-mmkitay  ed.  May  A.  Yousef,  Berlin  ' 
1988,  nos.  1026-7  (in  which  the  two  connotations 
of  sihdk  are  juxtaposed)  and  1034;  AJ>mad  b,  "Abd  ' 


All^h  al-RSzi,  Ta^nkh  madtnat  iSon^a^,  ed.  Husayn 
*Abd  AUah  al-'Amrf,  '§an"a*  1981,  291;  Ibn  ai- 
^jawz^,  Idiamm  abhazvdy  ed.  Abmad  ^Abd  al-SaJam 
"Ata,  Beirut  1987,  161;  Kazwinr,  Adid^'ib  ed^mahhRikdty 
i,  410,  20;  R.  Burton's  tr.  of  The  petjamed  gardm  by 
Muhammad  b.  *Uniar  al-Nafeawf  (fl.  15th  century), 
ed.  A.H,  Walton,  London  1963,  104,  3;  idem,  Tbg 
pejurntd  garden:  the  missis^  Jlauiers,  tr.  by  H.E.J.(?), 

London  1975,  ch.  I,  which,  is,  apart  from  a few 
addldons,  identical  to  the  chapter  of  Ibn  Falita 
mentioned  in  the  article;  Ibn  Taymiyya,  Iktliydrdi, 
in  the  arrangement  of  'Air  b.  Mob-  b.  ".Abba-S  aJ- 
Ba‘lr  («  vol.  V of  his  Fatdwdy  Cairo  1329),  124; 
idem,  Tq/sfr  sural  al-nuTy  ed.  Mubammad  Munir 
"Abduh  a]~Dima.^)^I,  Cairo  1343/1924,  ad  V,  3, 

29  (penult);  Leo  ^\fricanus,  Description  de  VAJriqwey  tr, 

A.  Epaulard,  Paris  1956,  i,  217;  A.  Querry,  Dtoii 
musutman,  Remed  de  Ajii  cmemmnt  ks  Musuhrums  Schyites, 

Paris  1 872,  499  ff  ; Bousquet,  sex- 

uelk  de  bhiam,  Paris  1 9665  69;  Abdelwahab  Bouhdiba, 

Islam  et  sexuaki^y  IJllc  1973,  ch.  IV,  9,5-9;  Basim 
Musallam,  Sex  and  soaety  in  Islam,  Birth  control  before 
the  nineteenth  century  Cambridge  1983,  154;  U,  Mar- 
zolph,  Arabia  ridenSy  Frankfurt  am  Main,  ii,  174, 
no.  737;  E.  Wagner,  Abu  ,bfuwds*  Eine  Studie  zttf  arw 
bischen  Dteratur  der  Jmken  Abbdsidetjzeiiy  Wiesbaden 
1965,  39,  108,  179-80,  397;  R.  Krtik,  PVamor  women 
in  Arabic  popular  romance,  Qanndsa  bint  Muzdhim  and 
other  mliant  ladieSy  1,  in  JAE,  xxiv  (1993),  222-6; 
eadem.  Clipped  itings:  medkoal  Arabk  adaptations  of  the 
Amazon  mythy  in  Harvard  Middle  East^  and  Islamk 
Reoim^y  i (1994),  142  ff;  E.  Heller  and  H.  Mosbahi, 

HirtUr  den  SchlAem  des  Isiamy  Munich  1993,  142,  165, 

208;  Maribel  Fierro,  The  treatises  against  innovations^ 
in  Isly  Ixix  (1992),  236;  G.H  A.  Juynboll,  Usblanim 
in  Arabic  titeratme,  forthcoming. 

(G.H. A.  JUVNBOLI.) 

SIHR  (a.),  magic. 

This  term  is  applied  (1)  to  that  which  entrances 
tlie  eye  and  acts  on  the  psyche  of  ihe  individual, 
making  him  believe  that  what  he  secs  is  real  when 
it  is  not  so.  This  is  called  al-ukhdll^^i  "chai-m,  irwran- 
tation”  [see  ritkya],  “artifice,  stratagem”  [see  NlftANia, 
sImiyaJ;  in  short,  everything  that  is  known  as  “white** 
or  “natural  magic”. 

It  also  refers  (2)  to  things,  the  apprehension 
(ma''khadli]  of  which  is  fine  and  subtle;  this  applies,  for 
example,  to  certain  poetry'  and  certain  eloquence,  that 
of  the  Kur*ln  in  particular.  The  Prophet  was  allegedly 
told,  inna  min  aFbaydn*  la-sihr'^''  “there  is  a form  of 
eloquent  expression  which  has  the  effccl  of  magic**. 

The  false  prophet  al-Aswad,  who  sought  to  restore 
the  tribes  of  the  Madhhicb  to  paganism,  “made 

them  sec  wondrous  things  and  enchanted  the  hearts 
of  those  who  heard  him  speak”  (al-Tabarf,  i,  1 796). 

Thus  sihr  consists  essentially  in  a falsification  of  the 
reality  of  things  and  of  acrions.  As  such  it  is  repre^ 
hcnsiblc,  being  allied  to  falsehood  {ufkjy  to  trickery 
(isiiidd*)  and  to  astrology  {kim  al-nti^um;  sec  .'nipjCM 
[afikAm  AL-j). 

Finally,  (3)  it  is  applied  to  any  acdo^  effected  ppjppi 
through  recourse  to  a demon  [see  ^avtAn],  and  with”' 
his  assistance  [see  iSTlNrAiJ.  This  is  wliat  is  known 
as  “black  magic”. 

This  definition,  drawn  from  the  entry  sihr  in  LAy 
does  not  cover  all  the  aspects  embraced  by  the  term 
in  Islamic  literature,  as  detailed  by  K.hal!fa 

{RkdJ  i,  35).  In  fact,  this  last  group,  under  the  vocable 
jf^r,  includes  a number  of  concepts  and  techniques, 
totalling  14,  which  confer  on  this  term  a considerably 
broader  sense. 
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In  fact,  for  the  aforementioned  author,  si^r  is 
included  amoiitg  the  physical  sciences  and  covers, 
thercby,(jdivinador|r  [sec  kihanaJ,  natural  magic  [see 
NTRAfjpfj,  properties  qnjcFii«i  [see  isbawA^s]  of  the  Most 
Beautiful  Names  {ai-asma^  al-husn^  of  number^ 

[see  ^AFR,  hurCfJ  and  of  certain  invocations  [see 
istinzAjlJ,  sympathetic  magic  [see  fttr^nYAj,  demoniacal 
conjuration,  incantations  the  evocation  of 

spirits  of  corporeal  beings  {is^^r),  the  invocation  of 
the  spirits  of  planets  {da'^wat  ai-kawaktb  ai-sayydTa}, 
phylacteries  (amulets,  talismans,  philtres),  the  faculty 
of  instantaneous  disappearance  from  sight 
artifices  and  fraud  {at-hiyal  ai-fdfanijya),  the  art  of 
disclosing  frauds  {ka^  ai-dakk)^  spells 
and  recourse  to  the  properties  of  medicinal  plants 
{al-isti^dna  bt-i^awdss  al-adwya). 

TTiis  classification  of  H^djl  fQialrfa  is  presented 
as  a development  of  that  given  by  Ibn  b^aldun 
{Miikaddima,  cd,  and  tr.  Dc  Slane,  iii,  124  ff.,  tr.  171 
ff.,  tr.  Rosenthal,  iii,  156  ff.).  For  the  latter,  "the  souls 
of  magicians  possess  the  ability  to  exert  influences  in 
the  universe  and  to  tap  into  the  spirituality  {Tuhdnijya) 
of  the  planets,  in  order  to  use  it  in  the  exerdse  of 
their  influence,  by  means  of  a psychic  or  satanic  force” 
(126).  These  souls  are  classilied  in  three  categories: 

(1)  Those  which  act  exclusively  through  the  force 
of  the  will  (Atmmu),  without  instrument  or  aid.  This 
is  what  the  philosophers  denote  by  the  term  si^r. 

(2)  Those  which  act  through  the  intermediary  of 

the  temperament  of  the  celestial  spheres  and 

of  the  elements,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  occult  properties 
of  numbers.  It  is  this  which  is  known  as  theurgy  [see 
tilasmJ*  It  is  of  inferior  rank  in  relation  to  magic. 

(3)  Those  which  act  on  the  imaginative  faculties 

[of  spectators],  uring  them,  in  a certain  sense,  and 
introducing  various  kinds  of  phantoms,  images  and 
forms,  in  connection  with  that  which  they  mean  to 
realise.  Subsequently,  they  cause  these  elements  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  sensory  perception  of 
spectators,  this  by  means  of  the  specific  force  which 
characterises  them  and  which  puts  them  into  a position 
of  exerting  influence  on  the  senses  of  the  latter. 
Spectators  imagine  that  they  sec  these  forms  outside 
themselves,  whereas  in  reality  there  is  nothing  there. 
The  philosophers  call  these  practices  prestidigitation 
or  phantasmagoria  or 

Such  a diversificabon  in  the  definiUon  of  the  concept 
is  encountered,  considerably  earHer,  in  the  Fihrist  of 
Ibn  al-Nadfm,  who  devotes  to  this  question  the  second 
section  or  /ann  (308-13)  of  the  eighth  ma^dh  of  his 
work,  a section  intiiled  “Exorcists,  jugglers,  magicians, 
practitioners  of  white  magic,  conjurors  and  makers  of 
talismans”  (cd.  Flugel,  304  fT;  Eng.  tr.  B.  Dodge,  New 
York  1970,  li,  725-33;  section  summariised  by  R.  Lemay 
in  Sagnfa  oead^s  et  hlam^  in  BEO^  xlSv  [1992],  24-5). 

Similarly,  the  al-SaJa*^  deal  with  magic  (riAr), 

incantations  the  evil  eye  in  their  fifty- 

second  and  last  nsdta^  where  all  the  aspects  of  magic, 
as  later  classified  by  Ibn  Khaldun  and  Ha^djr  Kha- 
lifa are  already  involved.  They  go  even  further  in 
basing  the  existence  of  magic,  in  its  multiple  and 
diversified  forms,  on  the  writings  of  the  philosophers 
(Plato,  Ptolemy,  Abu  Ma'shar),  on  astrology,  on  the 
sacred  books  (Bible  and  Kur*an),  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  stories  of  Nimrod,  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Jacob,  Esau,  Saul  and  Goliath,  Solomon,  on  texts 
from  India  and  the  customs  of  the  Sabians  (ed.  Beirut, 
iv,  283  ff.). 

As  for  the  proofs  to  be  applied  to  each  of  the 
topics  addressed,  “the  writings  of  the  ancients  and  of 
the  philosophers  are  full  of  them;  it  is  impossible  to 


exhaust  the  subject  in  a single  book  or  in  a single 
(306),  The  definidon  given  by  these  authors  to 
Hlustrates  this  difficulty.  they  write,  “denotes, 

in  Arabic,  clear  expression  elucidation  {ks^f) 

of  the  true  meaning  of  things  and  the  exploitation  of 
this,  rapidly  and  with  precision.  It  also  signifies  the 
announcement  of  an  event  before  it  takes  place, 
induction  on  the  basis  of  astrological  data,  divination, 
and  fa^l  [f  All  of  this  is  obtained  by  means 
of  astrology  ...”  Also  involved  here  are  transmutations 
of  substances  ((fc^^jf^&  Qi-ayd\^  miracles,  prestidigitation, 
vile  smells,  etc.  (312-13).  On  “Magic  among  the 
lyiwan  al-Safa'”,  see  Pierre  Lory,  in  &caiiL$s 

si  hUsm^  147-59. 

Having  shown  the  vast  extent  occupied  by  magic 
in  the  occult  sciences,  the  Ikhw^  al-Safa’  give  the 
following  definidon  of  it.  “It  is  everything  which 
entrances  the  intellect  and  everything  which  bewitches 
the  soul,  word  or  acdon,  in  the  sense  of  amazement, 
attachment,  inclination,  submission,  appreciation,  obe- 
dience, acceptance”  (314).  The  example  which  they 
give  is  quite  illustrative  of  their  manner  of  conceiving 
“The  people  of  the  QiShiliyya  said  of  those  who 
followed  the  Messenger  of  God  and  adhered  to  Islam: 

Such  a person  has  been  converted  to  the  religion  of 
Mul;iammad;  the  magic  (jiAr)  of  the  latter  has  had 
this  effect  on  him  (ibid.;  cf.  al-Tirmidbi'  on  sura  LIV; 

Ibn  ijanbal,  iv,  57,  B2;  Abu  Dawud,  Adab^  87).  This 
is  licit  riAr,  whereas  that  exercised  by  enemies  of  the 
prophets  and  sages,  with  the  aim  of  abusing  the 
credulity  of  simple  people,  is  ihicit  jifrr”  (314/15). 

On  the  basis  of  these  classifications  and  these 
generalising  definitions,  it  is  possible  to  tabulate  the 
numerous  manifestations  of  sihr  under  three  headings: 
black  magic,  theurgy  and  white  or  natural  magic. 
Theurgy  will  be  addressed  under  juasm,  while  white 
magic  has  been  dealt  with  under  hrmANgj,  ru^a, 
sImiyA.  This  article  wiU  focus  on  black  magic. 

The  essence  of  this  magic,  as  stated  by  the  author 
of  Lisdn  at-Araby  quoted  above,  is  the  recourse  to 
demoniacal  forces  and  the  solicitation  of  their  aid  in 
the  performance  of  the  magical  act.  These  forces  arc 
actually  represented  by  the  gods  of  paganism.  In  fact, 
sihr  is  the  equivalent,  in  the  I^.uP^,  of  infidel- 
ity (VI,  7;  XI,  7;  XXIV,  43;  etc.).  The  message 
of  Muhammad  is  described  as  sihr  by  his  Meccan 
adversaries,  as  had  previously  happened  to  the  mes- 
sage of  Moses  (VII,  132;  V,  1 10;  X,  67;  XXVII,  13; 
XXVIII,  36;  XX,  57;  etc  ).  Sihr  itself  is  of  demoniacal 
origin:  Harut  and  Mariit,  two  fallen  angels,  taught 
sihr  to  men;  “They  instructed  nobody  in  their  art 
without  saying  to  him,  ‘We  arc  a temptation!  Beware 
lest  you  become  an  infidel!"  People  learned  from  them 
the  means  of  sowing  discord  between  man  and 
woman — but  they  could  not  injure  anyone  without 
God's  permission.  Thus  men  learned  that  which  was 
harmful  to  them  and  not  that  which  could  be 
advantageous  to  them;  they  knew  that  any  person 
who  had  acquired  this  art  was  disinherited  from  any 
share  in  the  future  life.  Such  people  had  sold  their 
souls  cheaply!”  (II,  102). 

V/ri  al-sihr  is  often  seen  as  equivalent  ||S®tr*^r.C0m 
al-fiu^iim.  This  results  from  the  notion  that  the  planets 
exert  beneficial  and  baneful  influences  over  the  three 
domains  of  the  created  being.  The  author  of  Q^dyrut 
al-kdkimy  Abft  Maslama  Muhammad  {mi  Abu 
Maslama  b.  Ahmad)  aJ-Madjn^t  who  wrote  between 
443/1052  and  448/1056  (Sezgin,  GAS,  iv,  294-8), 
taking  inspiraLion  from  the  Rasd^il  of  the  Ikhwan 
al-§afa’  which  Abu  '1- Kasim  Maslama  b.  Ahmad 
al-MadjrTti  (d.  cd.  398/1007)  had  made  known  in 
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Andalusia,  and  from  ihe  JVabataean  agtioittur^^  ^PP^r- 
cndy  the  work  of  Abu  al-^ahrlwl  (d. 

490/1009),  author  of  ^ Mi^^tasar  KiiHb  at~Filaha 
Paris,  5774,  fols.  152-86;  Algiers,  1550,  2,  fols.  154^80), 
writes:  Magic  essen  daily  compri^s  two  parts,  one 

theoretical  and  the  other  practical  The  first  consists 
in  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  immobile  heav- 
enly bodies  (which  is  where,  in  fact,  the  forms  are 
located),  the  modal iiies  of  their  radiation  on  the  plan- 
ets and,  finally,  aspects  of  conjunctions  of  the  ccks- 
dal  spheres  at  the  precise  moment  that  the  successful 
outcome  of  a project  is  desired.  Under  this  heading, 
the  ancients  placed  everything  having  to  do  with  dis- 
cernment of  the  beneficial  and  of  the  baneful  [see 
iKHriYARAT]  and  with  theurgy  [see  th^asm].  As  for 
praedcal  magic,  it  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
three  domains  of  the  created  being  {al-muwailaddi 
and  of  the  qualides  of  the  planets  which 
would  be  disseminated  there.  This  is  what  is  expressed 
by  the  term  ^awass^*  ^ 

Ibn  Khaldun,  who  knew  well  the  ^dya  and  the 
J^abaktean  agrkuitutfy  underlines  the  astral  connections 
of  magic  and  its  claims  to  inflect  ""the  celestial  spheres, 
the  planets,  the  worlds  above  and  the  demons,  by 
various  types  of  veneration,  adoration,  submission  and 
self-abasement"^  (Ui,  127,  tr.  de  Slant,  iii,  176,  tr. 
Rosenthal,  iii,  159).  On  the  concept  of  sihr  in  Qt^yat 
at-hdkim^  see  Fahd,  in  vol.  i of  Ciencias  de  ia  JVb/urdif^d 
m Ai-AnduktSj  Granada  1990,  M-21,  entitled  Scimets 
naiuteliis  et  ma^  dans  Qtayai  at-hdkim  du  Psuedti-Mnjrfli. 

Considering  the  hostility  of  the  Kur’an  and  of 
with  regard  to  dAr,  one  can  only  be  astonished  at  the 
development  experienced  by  the  Hellenistic  conception 
of  magic  in  the  lands  of  Islam, 

While  sihr  (mentioned  25  times  in  the  Kur*an)  is 
not  explicitly  denounced  there,  being  seen  rather  as 
an  enchantment  exerted  over  spirits,  as  a falsehood, 
as  possession  by  a djinni,  it  b dearly  abjured  in 
Hadft^^  where  it  is  mentioned  more  than  29  times 
(see  Cf}m:&rdame).  The  following  hadii&s  may  serve  as 
examples:  “Kill  every  sahir  ...  and  jaAiVd”  (Ibn  Hanbaf 
I,  190,  191);  "'The  punkhment  {AeuU)  of  the  jdhir  [is 
decapitation]  by  the  sword”  (al-Tirmidhr,  Hudud^  27); 
“Among  the  seven  sins  which  merit  deatti^"  {ai-mubikdt) 
are  “the  attribution  of  a partner  to  God  {ihirk)  and 
riAr”  (Muslim,  Irndn^  144;  aUBukharL  28,  Ti&b, 

48,  Hudud,  44). 

The  attitude  of  the  Kur*an  is  explained  by  its 
angelology^  and  its  demonology:  the  angels,  charged 
with  guiding  men  towards  God,  make  use  of  physical 
beings  belonging  to  the  three  domains,  capable  of 
acting  on  the  spirit  of  men.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  stalT  of  Moscs  which  becomes  a serpent  before 
Pharaoh  (Kur’an,  XX,  18-24);  it  is  also  the  case  with 
the  demons  in  the  service  of  King  Solomon  (II,  96), 
Having  refused  to  bow  dowm  before  Adam  fXXV, 
26-34)  Iblrs  was  expelled  from  Paradise  wdih  those 
who  had  followed  him.  Then  the  angels  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  loyal  and  the  rebellious.  The  former 
guide  men  towards  God;  the  Latter,  opponents  of  men, 
seek  to  estrange  them  from  Him  by  means  of  seduction 
(jiAr).  The  procedures  of  this  seduction  constitute  the 
bulk  of  magical  practices  (on  this  subject,  see  Fahd, 
in  vol.  viii  of  &Krm  ongntaksy  entitled  Angej„  derttoTis  ei 
djinns  m hhm,  Paris  1971,  155-214,  Ital.  tr.  Rome 
1994,  131-78). 

It  follows  from  this  principle  that  magic  represents 
the  debris  of  a celestial  knowledge,  transmitted  to 
mankind  by  fallen  angels  such  as  HSttit  and  M5rut 
in  Babylon  (Kur*an,  II,  96)*  The  djinn,  inferior  spirits, 
acquire  their  knowledge  by  eavesdropping  at  the  portals 


of  Heaven,  whence  the  custodians  of  these  portals 
chase  them  away,  pelting  them  with  shooting  stars 
(XXXVIl,  6-10),  The  fallen  angels  married  the 
daughters  of  men  and  begat  children  with  them;  they 
taught  them  "‘sorcery,  enchantments  and  the  properties 
of  roots  and  of  trees”  (cf  BiUik  of  Eno€h^  Vll,  1 If., 
inspired  by  Gen.  vi.  4).  Others  taught  men  “the  an 
of  resolving  spells”,  '"signs”  {dydt)^  ""the  art  of  observ- 
ing the  stars”  and  “the  movements  of  the  Moon” 

(Kur*an,  VIII,  3-8).  Against  men  and  their  informants, 

""the  f joid  has  decided  in  his  justice  that  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  shall  perish  fm  the  Flood],  because 
they  have  in  their  hands  the  hostile  power  of  the 
demons,  the  power  of  magic”  (LXVI,  6)  and  further- 
more: "They  have  discovered  secrets  which  they  had 
no  right  to  know;  this  is  why  they  shall  be  judged” 

(LXIV,  ID).  See  Fahd,  in  Sciences  occuites  el  /jAim,  37-8, 
whence  this  summary  is  taken. 

It  is  on  this  angel ological  and  demonological 
conception  that  the  approach  lo  j^r  in  Islam  is  based. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  miracles  {djili) 
performed  by  the  prophets  and  associated  by  the 
unbelievers  and  the  feeble-minded  with  magic  (the 
staff  of  Moses,  mentioned  above,  the  four  birds  cut 
into  pieces  and  placed  on  the  mountains  by  Abraham 
and  returning  to  him  (Kur^Sn,  II,  262),  the  wind  and 
the  demons  obeying  the  orders  of  Solomon  (XXI, 

81-2:  XXXIV,  11-13),  the  birth  of  Yabya  (John  the 
Baptist)  to  a very  old  father  and  a sterile  woman  (III, 

33-6),  and  the  bird  which  Ts5  (Jesus)  formed  out  of 
mud,  breathing  life  into  it  (V,  109-1 10). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  sorcery  (riAr)  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Prophet,  is  one  of  the  greatest  sins 
of  mankind  (al-BukljarT:,  Jv,  23,  Ixxvi,  47)*  He  himself 
had  been  bewitched  by  a Jew  (idem,  Tibby  47,  Bad^ 

1 1 , 1 4;  al-Nas^T,  ToArfm^  2D).  This 

took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year  6/528  and  lasted 
forty  days.  He  learned  of  what  had  happened  from 
two  beings  in  human  form  who  were  conversing  by 
his  bed.  He  went  to  the  well  where  a lock  of  his 
hair,  taken  from  a comb,  had  been  deposited,  retrieved 
it  and  was  cured  (Muslim,  ii,  275). 

Thus  ffadi(b,  supplementing  the  ^ur^an,  condemns 
the  sdhir  to  death,  whereas  what  emanates  from 
I^lur^anic  verses  is  rather  a denunciation  of  those  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  bewitched  by  the  roAsm,  agents 
of  fallen  angels,  who  are  reckoned  to  put  men  to  the 
test,  as  in  the  case  of  Satan  with  Job  (sec  in  this 
connection  the  term  Jitna  in  the  Kurban,  in  particular 
XXII,  52-3), 

Reflection  on  the  part  of  the  jSiAaAo'  resulted  in 
the  separation  of  permitted  from  prohibited  magic. 

What  is  permitted  is  natural  magic,  known  as  ""white”, 
including,  among  other  elements,  charms  [see  KVipcAi 
nTranej;  sTmiya];  imaginary  phenomena  produced  by 
uatutal  means,  on  the  basis  of  properties  [see  khawAss]  , 
having  no  connection  with  religion;  psychic  phenomena 
materialised  by  the  use  of  philtres  and  amulets  {tafnd^im}y 
activated  by  means  of  absorption  or  fumigation  of 
heteroclitic  powders  and  fats;  etc.  (see  the  classifications 
set  out  above). 

The  practice  of  this  magic  is  tolerated  insofar COITI 
it  causes  no  harm  to  others.  But  when  the  magician 
influences  nature  with  the  object  of  doing  harm,  he 
is  exercising  prohibited  magic.  This,  as  was  stated  at 
the  outset,  implies  recourse  to  demoniacal  inspiration 
(black  magic)  and  to  the  invocation  of  the  planets 
(theurgy). 

It  is  by  awareness  of  the  causal  mechanism  which 
rules  nature  and  by  penetrating  the  aflinities  which 
bind  mankind  and  the  cosmos  closely  together  that 
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the  magician  attempts  to  influence  the  course  of  natural 
events,  harnessing  the  forces  emanating  from  the 
causality  and  relativity  which  he  establishes  between 
beings.  This  is  why  the  magician’s  art  is  no  business 
for  amateurs;  an  innate  predisposition,  rich  and 
multifarious  knowledge,  and  consummate  skill  in. 
handling  composition,  conjunction,  mixture  and  com- 
binadons,  are  indispensable. 

To  attain  his  objective,  the  magician  sets  in  motion 
two  procedures  aimed  at  constraining  higher  forces 
to  place  their  efficacy  at  hts  disposal: 

1 . Demonisial  ^mjtiraihni  known  as  "the 

science  of  the  formulas  of  conjuration”,  w'hich  is, 
according  to  Hadidji  Khalffn,  iv,  2057,  an  imperative, 
stem  and  insistent  language,  by  which  ^inn  and 
demons  arc  commanded  to  put  a scheme  into  effect. 
Each  time  that  the  magician  pronounces  the  formula 
“I  adjure  you”  {^azamtu  ^alayh^)  he  claims  ‘"to  oblige 
them  to  obey,  to  respond  to  the  summons  without 
delay,  to  submit  and  to  humble  themselves  before 
him".  And  the  author  adds,  "This  is  possible  and  per- 
missible, according  to  reason  and  to  the  Law  ...,  since 
subjugating  the  spirits,  humbling  them  before  God 
and  rendering  them  subordinate  to  men,  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  Creation".  This  conjuration  becomes 
illicit  when  it  consists  in  directing  the  spirit  towards 
an  object  which  is  not  God,  and  consequently,  in 
being  disloyal  to  Him.  Such  an  attitude  is  aggravated 
by  the  depraved  conduct  of  the  magician  and  the 
harm  caused  by  it  to  other  beings.  Hence  the  question 
which  was  the  object  of  co-ntroversy  between  Jurists, 
"Is  the  death  penalty,  inflicted  on  a magician,  the 
consequence  of  the  disloyalty  which  precedes  the  act, 
or  b it  rather  the  consequence  of  the  depraved  conduct 
in  which  he  has  indulged  and  the  harm  caused  by 
it  to  other  beings?”  {Ibn  fy^aldun,  iii,  127 

tr.  dc  Slane,  iii,  176,  tr.  Rosenthal,  iu,  159). 

The  opinion  which  has  prevailed  in  Islam,  after 
centuries  of  theological  and  judicial  cogitation,  is  that 
of  al-Ghazalr  (d.  505/ 11  11),  who  gave  Islamic  theology 
its  definitive  formulation.  For  him,  magic  is  based  on 
the  combined  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  certain 
terrestrial  elements  and  of  propitious  astral  dispositions. 
This  knowledge  is  not  culpable  in  itself,  but  its  only 
practical  application  is  to  barm  others  and  make 
mischief  {Ih^*  at-din  i,  49-50). 

Another  question  demanded  clarification.  What  is 
the  difference  between  magic  and  miracle,  meaning 
those  kazamdl  attributed  to  the  Soffs  which  border  on 
black  magic,  such  as,  e.g.,  making  the  words  of  the 
dead  heard,  walking  on  water,  transforming  substances^ 
practising  ubiquity,  making  inanimate  objects  talk, 
altering  the  passage  of  time,  having  prayers  answered, 
binding  and  releasing  tongues,  winning  support  in  a 
hostile  assembly,  communicating  certain  secret  know- 
ledge and  unwrapping  mysteries,  dbpostng  of  things 
which  one  docs  not  possess,  distant  vision,  intimi- 
dating people  by  looks  alone,  being  spared  an  evil 
contrived  by  another  and  turning  it  into  something 
good,  immunity  from  poison,  epidemics,  fire,  etc,  (cf. 
al-Subkr,  Tab^dt  Cairo  1224/1906,  i,  2, 

59-77;  I.  Goldzihcr,  ctiiit  saints  Us  musul- 
mans,  in  RHR,  ii  [1880],  336-7)? 

Ibn  ly^aldun  replies  to  this  question  as  follows: 
"The  difference  betw'een  miracle  and  magic  resides 
in  the  fact  that  the  miracle  is  [the  effect  of]  a divine 
force  which  confers  upon  the  soul  [the  power  to  exert] 
influence  [over  beings] . Thus  [the  thaumaturge]  is 
supported,  in  his  action,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  while 
the  magician  realises  his  project  through  his  own 
resources,  through  his  own  psychic  force  and  sometimes 


with  the  assistance  of  demons.  Therefore,  the  dilTerence 
which  separates  them  is  simultaneously  an  issue  of 
concept,  reality'  and  essence"  (iii,  133-4,  tr.  Rosenthal, 
iii,  166-7). 

2.  TTte  of  spirits,  whether  those  of  the  dead 

(necromancy),  those  of  less  demons  or  those  of  planets. 

(a)  Necromancy  belongs  rather  to  the  realm  of 
divination  (cf.  Fahd,  La  divination  arabe,  Paris  1987, 
174  fL)  but  in  terms  of  technique,  it  is  allied  to  black 
magic,  to  the  same  degree  as  arc  the  other  two  types 
of  evocation.  It  consists  of  two  phases.  The  first,  of 
a material  nature,  comprises  the  preparation  of  a 
mixture  of  various  products  drawTi  from  a special 
pharmacopoeia,  and  all  kinds  of  fumigations;  the  sec- 
ond, of  an  intellectual  nature,  consists  of  the  com- 
position, in  the  form  of  an  invocation,  of  a pray-er 
mentioning  all  the  qualities  and  all  the  attributes  of 
the  spirit  invoked,  and  formulating  all  the  pleas  with 
which  compliance  is  requested. 

(b)  The  evocation  of  demons  is  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  incantations  (cf.  above,  no,  1).  Three  terms 
denote  three  procedures  of  spiritism:  isti^dam  (making 
a spirit  do  a certain  thing),  istin^dl  (making  a spirit 
descend  in  the  form  of  a phantom)  and  istihdar  (making 
a spirit  descend  into  a body). 

(c)  The  invocation  of  the  spirits  of  planets  is  de- 
scribed at  length  by  al-Ma^rltt  {Ghaj^  182-6).  It  con- 
sists in  drawing  to  oneself  the  spirituality  {rlihdnt)f)fd) 
of  the  planets.  For  this  to  be  done,  the  nature  of 
each  one  of  them  must  be  known:  its  colour,  its  taste, 
its  odour;  then  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  moment 
when  this  planet  reaches  the  point  corresponding  to 
it  in  the  zodiacal  sphere,  in  a straight  line  which  does 
not  cross  a line  from  another  planet  of  different  nature. 
If  this  is  so,  the  line  starting  from  this  planet  and 
terminating  on  the  earth  will  be  straight  and  unbroken. 
Subsequendy,  a cross  is  made  from  the  same  mineral 
as  that  associated  with  the  planet  invoked,  and  placed 
on  an  image  representing  the  request  that  is  to  made 
of  the  spirit  invoked  (see  the  detailed  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  image  is  used,  according 
to  the  result  which  is  sought,  in  Fahd,  in  Source 
oTKniaks,  vii,  170-1). 

Al-Ma^JirTlT  concludes  (tW.,  85)  that  it  is  a perfect 
nature  which  fulfils  in  man  the  condition  of  his 
accession  to  the  world  of  the  spirits;  his  progressive 
assimilation  to  the  forces  which  he  conjures,  evokes 
or  invokes,  contributes  to  the  efficacity  of  his  action 
and  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Spiritual  beings 
{al'rMtdJt^a)  appear  to  him  then  as  personalities,  speak 
to  him  and  give  him  all  kinds  of  information. 

From  the  simple  bewitchment  of  the  Prophet,  using 
a lock  of  his  hair,  to  the  invocation  of  the  spirits  of 
planets,  a long  road  has  been  travelled.  Along  the 
way  Islam,  the  heir  to  the  ancient  civilisations,  whether 
they  be  Semitic,  Iranian  or  Hellenistic,  has  incorpo- 
rated in  its  rich  patrimony  ideas,  customs  and  practices 
which  developed  and  intermingled  throughout  the  vast 
area  of  the  Near  and  the  Middle  East. 

From  pre- Islamic  Arabia,  the  inheritance  is  scanty; 
incantations  against  "the  evil  (arising)  from  those  who 
breathe  on  the  knots”  Ji  *l-^ad%^  practice 

analogous  to  that  known  as  "tying  the  aglet”,  designed 
to  keep  husbands  and  wives  apart  (Kur'an,  CXIII, 
4).  According  to  the  commentators,  this  usage  was 
the  msplratlon  for  the  revelation  of  the  three  earliest 
suras  of  the  Kurban  (CXII,  CXIII,  CXiV),  the  last 
two  being  called  al-mti^aurnddhatan"  [^.».]. 

In  writings  intitle d al-Tibb  aUnahaua  and  aUTibb  Ji 
numerous  examples  illustrate  the  use  of 
incantations  and  charms  by  the  Prophet  and  his 
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ttmiempKJrarifrs  (see  Sources  srimtaki^  iv,  195-6,  ncvtes 
63  fT).  AI-BiiJsliarr,  Tiifbt  dc: voles  a bdb  entitled 
ai-dawd^  -isthr  to  the  use  of  date-pulp 

as  a remedy  against  enchantment  (sec  H.  Reinfried, 
Brauthe  im  und  Wumifr  bei  Buis^dn^  diss,  Frcibui^ 

L Br.,  Karlsruhe  1915;  cf.  aUo  Gold'ziher,  Cfintm 
al-Bukhan\  in  hi,  vi  [1916],  214). 

Originating  in  this  popular  witchcraft,  which  serrves, 
furthermore,  as  a modf  in  the  poetry  of  the  court, 
magic  takes  a new  turn  with  the  translation  of  Greek 
magical  works-  Michael  of  Syria,  ed*  Chaboi,  47Bb, 
so,  relates  that  the  Byzantine  emperor  l-eo  (fV,  the 
Khazar.  775-80)  sent  as  a gift  to  the  "AbbSsid  caliph 
al-Mahdr  (158-69/775-85)  the  book  by  lanis  and 
lambris  dealing  with  the  secrets  of  Egy'ptian  magic. 
From  this  period  onward  there  is  a proliferation  of 
magical  works  attributed  to  Indians,  Copts,  Nabataeans, 
Sabians,  etc.  A work  of  Hellenistic  magic  produced  a 
synthesis  of  ihe  concepts  linking  magic  with  astrology, 
namely  Ghayat  by  al-MadjrTtT,  utilised  previ- 

ously and  translated  into  I-atin  under  the  title  of 
Pkdtrix.  It  played  an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  magic  in  the  West  (ed.  H.  Ritter,  in  Htudien  der 
Bibtiotkfk  Wmburg  13,  Leipzig  1933;  Ger.  tr.  H.  Ritter 
and  M.  Plessner,  in  Siudk^i  af  tkr  IVarburg  iTLitituti  27, 
London  1962;  see  also  Ritter,  Picatnx,  em  arabi^c/ies 
Handbuch  helknLftitch^  Magie,  in  Vifrtri^e  dfr  Bibliathek 
IVarburg  1921-22). 

From  the  K akSirr  a!-Makium  Jt  aHaidsim  ii\a 
^l-siht  wa  ^l-mran^dl  wa  'l-nu^dm  by  Fakhr  al-Dm 
ai-RazI  (d.  696/1209-10)  to  ai-ttia^dnfhy  al-Bum 

(d,  622/1225)  and  to  Ibn  KhaldQn  (d  808/1406), 
magic  in  Islam  has  experienced  prodigious  develop- 
ment. A very  substantial  magical  library  has  been 
constituted,  to  which  a competent  scholar  has  yet  to 
devote  the  study  which  it  deserves. 

Bibliography:  See  the  numerous  references  in 
the  text.  It  may  be  noted  that,  in  this  article,  use 
has  been  made  of  two  of  the  present  writer’s 
previous  works  devoted  to  this  subject:  Z-e  mondf  du 
ioTckr  m Islam,  in  Sources  orimtaies,  vii,  Paris  1966, 
157-204  (numerous  refs,  in  the  notes  and  bibl.), 
and  Im  connaissaace  de  Binconnaissabk  el  VobUnlion  de 
^impossible  dans  la  pmsee  mantiqm  et  magi^ue  de  Bhlam, 
in  Sciences  occulks  el  Islam,  in  BEG.  xlLv  (1992),  33- 
44;  see  also  idem,  Magic  {Islam)  in  TTie  Encyclopaedia 
of  Rdi^on,  ed,  Mlrcea  Eliade,  repr.  in  Hid^  ^dis. 
Ma^Cj  alchemy  and  die  occult,  ed,  l-.E.  Sullivan,  New 
York-London  1989,  122-30,  and  Sciences  natureiks  el 
ma^  dans  (^dyal  al-HakXm  {d'Abu  Maslama  l-AIad^nd), 
in  Cimeias  de  la  Naturakz<o  en  Ai-Andalus,  ed-  E.  Garcia 
Sanchez,  i,  Granada  1990,  11-21.  For  Ibn  al-Nadfm, 
the  Ikhwaii  al-Safa^  and  al-Mac|jritr,  see  refs,  in 
the  text.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
al-ma^dnf  by  al-Bfinf,  a synthesis  of  magical 
lore  in  Islam,  which  has  appeared  in  three  edidons: 
lengthy,  medium  and  short.  The  first  was  edited 
in  Cairo  in  4 vols.  in  1905;  many  lithographs  and 
a vast  number  of  manustiripts  exist.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Pierre  Lory  has  taken  an  interest  in  this;  see 
his  la  fnagU  des  letlres  darts  le  Slioms  al-Afa^drif  d"ak 
Bunl,  in  BEG,  xxxix-xl  (1987-8).  Another  equally 
important  text  for  this  subject  is  the  K ai-Sitr 
al-Afaklum  Jt  *ilm  al-idldsim  wa  H-sihr  wa  ^l-mrand^dt 
WQ  l-mdium,  also  know  n by  the  title  al-SrrT  al-AIaktum 
Jt  miikk^iobat  ai-nu^lUm  and  lithographed  in  Cairo; 
numerous  mss.  of  it  exist,  the  one  consulted  here 
being  Nuruo$mamye  2792  (220  fols.,  28  x 19  cm, 
fine  naskhh  where  the  illustrations  are  lacking,  their 
place  having  been  left  blank);  the  ms.  Kopiiilu  925 
(100  fols.,  naskhr.  25  x 17  cm)  specifies  that  the 


work  is  by  Abu  Bakr  ai-RazI  and  not  by  Fakhr 
al-DTn. 

Among  the  studies,  worthy  of  mention  are 
E.  Doucte,  Ala^  et  reli^on  dans  PAJrique  da  Mord,  Al- 
giers 1909;  E.  Mauchamp,  la  sorcdlerie  au  Aiaroc, 
posthumously  published  work  preceded  by  a 
documentary  study  of  the  author  and  the  work  by 
J.  Bois,  Paris  n,d.;  M.  Gray,  Ma^  et  soredkrie  cn 
AJrique  da  Hord^  in  Ball  de  PEmeigtiemenl  pub  Ik  rnaro- 
cam,  ccxxx  (January-March  1954),  45-72;  G.  Bous- 
quet,  Figh  (i  soTcelkrie,  in  AIEO  A^er,  viii  (1949-50), 

230-4;  A.  Guillaume,  Ptophetie  el  dwinadon,  French 
tr,  Paris  1941  (cf.  ch,  vi,  “Magic  and  sorcery”, 

280-344,  and  note  C:  Magie  el  Teligion,  454-59); 

R.  Kriss,  Volksgiaube  im  Berekh  des  Islam,  ii.  Amulelle 
und  Beschworifngen,  Wiesbaden  1 96 1 (with  104  plates); 

A,  Kovalcnktj,  Mfjgie  ei  Islam.  Les  concepts  de  magk 
(sihr)  el  de  sciences  occalles  Cihn  al-^qvb)  en  Islam,  diss. 

Univ.  of  Strasbourg  1979,  publ.  Geneva  1991, 

721  pp.  (see  424-37,  where  the  sources  for  ^ilm  al- 
sihr  in  fslam  arc  to  be  found  listed,  and  566-619, 
where  there  is  a general  bibliography  on  the  occult 
sciences). 

On  the  Hellenistic  legacy  in  Islam,  see  M.  UUmann, 

EHe  Mitur-  und  Geheimwissenschq/len  im  Islam,  H der 

0,  i.  Abt.,  Erganz,  vi,  2.  Absch.,  la^iden-Colognc 
1972,  359-426,  For  magic  in  the  mediaeval  West 
and  its  oriental  sources,  see  L.  'rhtiriidikc,  Hisioiy 
of  mag^  and  experimental  science,  i.  New  York  1947, 

641-71,  and  R.H.  Robbins,  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Wiichcrajl  and  Demonology , New  York  1959. 

(T.  Fahd) 

$IHYAWN,  the  Arabic  name  of  Biblical 
The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word 
is  uncertain.  It  may  bc  related  to  a Semitic 
rcKJt  “to  be  dry”,  “to  stdlcr  from  thirst”.  But  it  is  not 
entirely  impossible  that  the  root  may  be  related  to 
the  Arabic  root  s-w-n,  also  appearing  in  Gc*ez,  mean- 
ing “lo  guard”,  “to  preserve”.  In  the  works  of  the 
Arab  lexicographers,  the  word  has  the  nominal  pat- 
tern of  Sihyawn  meaning  Jerusalem  or  Byzantium.  The 
word  possibly  appears  in  this  sense  already  in  a verse 
of  al-A'sha  May  mu  n (d.  after  625).  This  form, 
is  most  probably  derived  from  an  Aramaic  dialect 
which  pronounced  the  word  as  in  Syriac  sekyUn. 

David ^s  Citadel  and  his  tradition^  burial 
place,  extended  over  southeastern  Jerusalem,  below 
the  I’emple  Mount.  By  Josephus*  time  it  was  identi- 
fied with  the  upper  city,  the  southwestern  hill  of 
Jerusalem,  including  the  sites  presently  identified  w'ith 
Mount  Zion.  4 lie  early  Christians  located  the  Biblical 
Mount  Zion  in  the  southwcstcim  hill  of  Jerusalem  not 
only  following  Josephuses  mistaken  identification,  but 
also  because  early  scenes  and  events  of  the  Christian 
church  sanctified  this  hill, 

1.  The  Church  of  Zion. 

I’hc  existence  of  a modest  church  on  Mount  Zion 
is  first  noted  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  around  the  year 
A.D.  348.  In  the  days  of  Bishop  John  II  (386-417), 
the  Zion  church  was  rebuilt  becoming  one  of  the 
largest  and  important  churches  in  Jerusalem.  Also, 
the  tradition  of  Zion  as  the  site  of  the  I-ast  Supper|g|-  QQpp| 
the  place  where  Mary  fell  asleep  and  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  upon  the  disciples  on  the  Pentecost, 
became  established  from  the  end  of  the  4th  to  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century.  During  the  Persian  con- 
quest (A.D.  614),  the  church  was  burned  down,  prob- 
ably leaving  its  interior  looted  and  despoiled,  Modestus, 

Acting  Patriarch  ofjerusalem,  rebuilt  the  church  from 
its  ruins. 

Mount  Zion  and  the  Zion  church  are  noted  in 
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early  Arabic  texts  from  the  beginning  of  the  Arab 
conquest  and  onward.  Prior  to  the  1 0th  century » the 
word  $ihyawn.  {§ahyQn?}  is  rare  and  refers  to  Jerusalem 
as  a whole  or  an  area  in  Jerusalem.  Noteworthy  is 
a rare  tradition  idendfyirtg  Sihyawn  as  Mecca,  possi^^ 
bly  an  attempt  of  an  early  tendency  to  enhance  the 
holiness  of  Mecca  by  attributing  to  it  holy  merits  of 
Biblical  places  and  persons  [ai-^ra  ai-^akth^a,  i,  296; 
I bn  aUDjawzn  Waja\  i,  69). 

The  Muslim  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (638)  did  not 
result  in  the  immediate  destruction  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  but  many  fell  into  abandonment  and 
rain.  The  wave  of  destruction  against  the  churches 
in  Palestine  at  the  beginning  of  the  lOth  century 
bypassed  Jerusalem.  However,  in  966  the  Church  of 
Zion  was  burned  and  pillaged  with  the  direct  encour- 
agement of  the  Ithshfdid  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
Mub^^*^&d  b.  IsmaTl  al-$anStii^'  the  beginning 
of  the  I Ith  century,  Mount  Zion  and  the  Church  of 
Zion  were  evidently  outside  the  city  walls.  In  tire 
framework  of  the  wall-building  activity,  by  order  of 
die  Fatimid  caliph  al-^ahir  in  424/ 1033,  the  work- 
ers used  stones  of  the  many  churches  outside  the  city, 
including  those  of  the  Church  of  Zion,  which  was 
apparendy  destroyed. 

2,  The  Crusader  and  Ayyubid  period. 

On  the  Frankish  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  church 
and  most  of  the  sites  on  Mount  Zion  were  handed 
over  to  the  L^tin  Church.  Presumably  it  was  recon- 
structed a short  time  after  the  conquest  on  the  site 
where  the  Holy  Church  of  Zion  previously  stood  h It 
was  already  noted  by  Christian  pilgrims  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  1 2th  century;  the  building  was  evidendy 
completed  in  1141.  The  church  was  built  in  the  cellu- 
lar vaulted  Ijitin  fashion;  it  included  the  Cenacle,  in 
the  southwestern  comer  of  the  central  hall,  and  under 
it,  the  room  in  which  David’s  Tomb  was  identitied. 

David  died  in  the  City  of  Dav'id,  which  extended 
southeastward  to  the  Temple  Mount.  Despite  this,  the 
ancient  Chnstians  located  David *s  Tomb  in  Bethlehem 
or  its  close  vicinity,  an  identification  that  prevailed 
for  the  entire  Byzantine  period,  up  to  the  7th  cen* 
tuty.  An  early  Muslim  tradition  locates  David  and 
Solomon  tombs  in  the  Church  of  Gethsemanc 
id-l^isnmniyya\  Sibt  Ibn  al-Djawzr,  ed. 

Ihsan  "Abbas,  Beirut  1983,  i,  492,  523;  Mu^jTr  al- 
Dm,  ed.  Nadjaf  i>  116,  from  Wahb  b.  al-Munabbih; 
al-Mas"udr,  i,  111). 

The  finst  Christian  source  that  mentions  explicitly 
David’s  Tomb  on  Mount  Zion  is  dated  slightly  before 
the  1 Ith  cemury.  The  source  of  this  tradition  is  ap- 
parendy in  memorial  services  for  David  and  James, 
jcsus*5  brother,  found  in  the  liturgies  conducted  in  this 
church  on  the  25th  of  December  and  later,  on  the 
26th,  already  in  the  Byzantine  period,  and  not  in  the 
later  Muslim  tradition  that  was  influenced  by  Jewish 
sources.  The  ancient  structure  that  has  been  identified 
as  David’s  Tomb  from  the  Crusader  period  to  the 
present  day  was  not  a part  of  the  Byzantine  Church 
of  Zion.  Muslim  writers  and  geographers  of  the  1 0th 
century,  indeed,  connect  Darid  with  Mount  Zion; 
however,  they  do  not  locate  his  grave  on  the  moun- 
tain and  certainly  not  in  the  church  on  it.  The  tes- 
timony of  aJ-MukaddasT,  46  [most  probably  from  the 
mid' 1 0th  century),  that  “people  of  the  book  say  that 
David’s  Tomb  is  in  $ihyawn^^  is  not  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  the  tomb  is  located  on  Mount  Zion  and 
certainly  not  in  its  church;  this  may  possibly  refer  to 
the  Biblical  identification  of  Zion. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  apparent  that  the  tradition  claim- 
ing that  David^s  Tomb  is  in  the  Church  of  Zion  was 


already  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th 
century  (Ibn  aJ-Muradldj^>  247,  no.  368;  but  cf.  ai- 
Ihalabi,  Bul^  1320,  i,  240,  who  locates  it  on  Mount 
Zion,  and  not  in  the  Church).  In  spile  of  its  dubi- 
ous origin,  it  was  accepted  by  aU  three  religions.  The 
tradition  claiming  that  David’s  tomb  is  in  the  Church 
of  Zion  also  appears  from  die  beginning  of  Crusader 
rule,  and  was  noted  often  by  the  Christian  pilgrims 
who  visited  Jerusalem  in  later  centuries.  AJ-Harawi 
(1  174)  notes  the  tradition  of  David’s  tomb  on  Mount 
Zion,  but  is  also  familiar  with  other  traditions  regard- 
ing die  site  of  the  tomb. 

When  $a]ah  aJ-Dm  approached  Jerusalem  (1187), 
the  Christian  churches  outside  Jcrasalem,  including 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  of  Mount  Sion,  were  destroyed 
or  seized.  During  die  time  of  his  s^y  in  Jerusalem, 

SallUi  al-Dln’s  brother,  al-Malik  al-"Adil,  lived  in  the 
Zion  church,  while  his  soldiers  set  up  their  tents  in 
front  of  the  church.  Salah  al-Dm  built  up  and  ren- 
ovated the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (I  192),  which  were 
extended  to  include  Mount  Zion  and  the  church  on 
it,  Al-Mu*azzam  *Tsa  began  restoration  in  Jerusalem 
and  on  its  walls  in  1202-3,  yet  in  1219  he  ordered 
the  walls  to  be  destroyed.  The  targeted  area  also  in- 
cluded Mount  Zion  and  apparently  also  the  church 
on  it.  It  does  not  seem  that,  prior  to  leaving  Jerusalem 
in  1229,  Frederick  11  took  on  die  task  of  building 
and  fortifying  the  walls  of  the  city  and  its  bastions. 

Mount  Zion  was  never  walled  again.  On  Crusader 
maps  of  the  12th  to  14th  centuries,  it  appears  out- 
side the  waU. 

The  church  suffered  destruction  by  the  Kh’^arazmian 
troops  that  reached  Jcrasalem  in  1244,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  13tb  century  it  was  described  as  desolate 
and  in  ruins. 

3.  The  Mamluk  period. 

In  1333  King  Robert  of  Naples  and  his  wife  bought 
the  place  and  gave  it  to  the  Franciscans,  who  restored 
the  Cenacle  and  built  a small  monastery'  around  the 
room  to  the  south  of  it. 

In  decrees  and  documents  from  the  Mamluk  period, 
the  church  Is  termed  KanFsat  SahyQn,  Kanfsat  "UUiyyat 
^ahyun  or  Kanlsat  Dayr  J^ahyun,  and  the  monastery: 

Dayr  Kanlsat  Sahyun  or  Dayr  SahyQn.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  each  new  sultan,  the  Fratlciscan 
monks  requested  a royal  decree  confirming  their  rights 
on  Mount  Zion  to  the  church,  the  monastery  and  its 
other  sacred  constructions.  The  last  decree  in  hand 
is  Ka^itbay’s,  from  8 phu  ’l-Ka"da  876/17  April  1472^ 
in  which  he  renews  the  decrees  of  the  preceding  rulers. 

Among  the  28  documents  from  the  Mam  I ilk  period 
that  Risciani  published,  eight  are  royal  decrees,  extend- 
ing from  the  rule  of  al-A^raf  ^a^ban  up  to  the  I4th 
year  of  K^*i (bay’s  rule.  Often  these  decrees  respond 
to  letters  of  complajnt  from  Jerusalem  Christians  in 
general,  and  from  monks  from  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
violation  of  rights  and  requ<sts  to  repair  parts  of  the 
holy  constructions  that  were  ruinous. 

In  the  15th  century  several  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Muslim  rulers  to  take  control  of  David’s  tomb 
and  to  expropriate  it  from  the  Franciscans.  The  Jewish 
community  in  Jerusalem  took  an  active  par^|jn  these  Qom 
efforts.  In  1428  the  Muslims  took  control  of  the  place 
and  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In 
1430  the  Franciscans  were  allowed  to  enter  the  place, 
but  the  arrangements  for  prayer  services  depended  on 
the  good  will  of  the  regime  and  of  die  guards  at  die 
place.  In  1443  David’^s  Tomb  and  the  Upper  Room 
were  evidently  returned  to  the  Christians;  but  in  1452 
the  place  was  taken  out  of  tlieir  hands  permanently, 
a kibla  was  built  in  it  and  a supervisor  was  appointed 
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to  oversee  the  hall  of  David’s  Tomb.  From  this  time 
oo,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  premises. 
In  1436rthe  upper  room  was  renovated  and  renewed 
by  Duke  Phillip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  but,  as  learned 
from  one  of  the  documents  (11  Djumada  II  841/10 
November  1437^  Barsbay's  reign),  ten  years  later  the 
Upper  Room,  which  is  called  ^Ulliyyat  Sahyun,  is 
found  on  the  roof  of  the  monastery,  most  of  whose 
vaulted  roof  and  walls  w'as  destroyed.  The  chapel 
remained  desolate  until  1452,  when  it  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Muslims.  The  Ottomans  returned 
David^s  Tomb  and  the  church  of  the  Cenacle  to  the 
monks  in  1519.  In  1523  an  order  was  given  to  ban- 
ish the  monks  from  the  monastery  and  the  Cenacle 
church  and  to  turn  the  place  into  a mosque.  In  1524 
the  hall  was  destroyed ^ the  Cenacle  church  became 
a mosque  and  a Ttishrdb  was  erected  in  it.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Cenacle  commemo- 
rates this  transformation  to  a mosque,  which  since 
then,  together  with  David’s  Tomb,  is  known  as  Mas^id 
Nabr  Dawud. 

4.  The  Ottoman  period. 

In  the  course  of  25  years,  step  by  step  the  Francis- 
cans were  pushed  out  of  the  buildings  they  held  on 
Mount  Zion,  all  the  while  suffering  confiscation  of 
property,  fines  and  imprisonment  from  the  hard  hand 
of  the  Ottoman  regime.  Already  in  15+9  the  sultan 
endowed  the  Zion  monastery  and  adjacent  gardens 
to  the  Shaykh  Ahmad  al-Da^^ani,  his  offspring  and 
his  dervish  followers.  They  were  perntancntly  removed 
from  the  monastery  between  1551  and  1552.  From 
(that  time,  the  monks  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
Cenacle  or  the  place  identified  as  Daxid’^s  Tomb, 

The  Franciscans  were  first  allowed  to  pray  again 
in  the  Cenacle  during  the  period  of  Eg^tian  rule 
(1831 -40),  but  only  twice  a year.  At  the  end  of  the 
1 9th  century,  the  guards  permitted  the  Christians  to 
enter  against  payment.  During  the  British  Mandate, 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  pray  at  David *s  tomb  once 
a year. 

Ac  the  end  of  World  War  I,  within  the  framework 
of  its  endeavours  to  gain  a sphere  of  influence  in 
Palestine , the  Italian  go vemme nt  atte mpted  to  lay 
claim  to  the  Cenacle  on  Mount  Zion  and  to  trans- 
fer it  to  its  authority,  on  the  basis  that  the  ItaJian 
king  was  the  heir  of  the  Neapolitan  kings  who  pur- 
chased it.  These  efforts,  accompanied  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Vadcan,  continued  until  1933,  but 
came  to  naught.  In  1936  the  Franciscans  returned  to 
Mount  Zion  and  settled  in  a small  monastery  north 
of  David’s  tomb. 

Today  the  Cenacle  is  idendfied  in  the  second  floor 
of  the  ancient  structure  that  was  part  of  the  Crusader 
church.  It  is  a long  room  built  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  ihe  1 2th  century.  A cenotaph  in  honour  of  David 
is  found  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  structure,  part  of 
which  is  very  ancient,  from  the  end  of  the  Roman 
or  the  Byzandne  period. 

5.  The  Church  of  the  Dormition, 

The  Church  of  the  Dormition  wa$  built  between 
1900  and  1910  on  part  of  the  grounds  over  which 
the  ancient  Church  of  Zion  extended.  The  grounds 
were  given  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  by  *Abd  al-Hamid 
II.  The  Benedictine  monks  were  given  charge  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Dormition  in  1906,  In  1926  the 
Benedictine  priory  was  elevated  to  the  status  of  an 
abbey  by  the  Apostolic  See,  and  in  March  1951,  the 
abbey  wa.s  placed  directly  under  the  Pope. 
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SlTRDj  Si'jRT,  Is^itiu,  the  orthography  in  medieval 

Arabic  texts  for  a town  of  southeastern  Anatolia, 
150  km/95  miles  to  the  east  of  modem  DiyarbaJdr 
and  65  km/44  miles  to  the  south-west  of  L^e  Van 
(lat.  37“  56'  N.,  long.  41“  56'  E.)^  h lies  on  the  Boh  tan 
tributary  of  the  upper  Tigris  in  the  foothills  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Taurus  Mts.  It  is  the  modem 
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Turkish  town  of  Siirt,  now  tht  chtf-lieu  of  an  ^ or 
province  of  the  same  name. 

1.  Hist|cH3ftic)ar.com  ...... 

(a)  The  pre-Olloman  period.  SiVd  is  men- 
tioned very  little  in  early  Islamic  sources'  the  absence 
of  forrificariotis  apparently  made  it  of  little  strategic 
or  military  value.  Some  authorities  accounted  it  as 
administratively  within  Armenia,  others  as  within  al- 
Djazlra.  Si^ird  (Syriac,  Se*erd)  was,  however,  a notable 
centre  for  Eastern  Christianity,  and  al-ShabushtT 
(3rd /9th  century  menttons  there  the  monastery 

of  Ahwigha  (Syr.  **anchorite’'  ^ Ar.  habis)  which  had 
400  monks  in  their  cells  (A!  ai-D^rat,  ed.  ^Awwad, 
I9B).  At  some  point  after  1036,  an  unknown  Nestorian 
author  composed  in  Arabic  the  so-called  Ckrotiiiie  of 
Se*ertj  a universal  history  based  on  Syriac  sources  (see 
Graf,  GCA^  ii,  195-6)* 

In  mediaeval  times,  Si*ird  tended  to  share  in  the 
history  of  I^i?n  Kayfa  and  Diyar  Bakr.  Thus  in  the 
3 th/ 1 1th  century  it  came  within  the  dominions  of 
the  Marw3lnids  and  in  the  next  one,  of  the  Artu- 

^ds  of  Hi^n  KayfS.  In  538/1  143-4  it  was  taken 

by  Zangi  b.  Ak  Sunkun  It  was  sacked  by  the  Mongols 
after  the  defeat  of  the  j^Jb’^ara^m-Shah  J^alal  al-Dm, 
but  seems  to  have  revived,  since  Hamd  Allah  Mustawli, 
MiduL,  105,  tn  104,  describes  it  as  a rich  town,  famed 
for  the  manufacture  of  brass  utensils.  Under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  11  Kbanids  and  their  successors  the 
Djalayirids,  Si*ird  was  ruled  by  the  local  Ayyubid  line 
of  Kayfl  and  Amid  until  in  &a.  866/1462  the 

Ak  Koyunlu  Uzun  Ijasan  ended  this  petty 

dynasty  ► 

There  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  of 

note  from  Si'^ird,  but  it  did  produce  a poet  in  Nur 
al-Dln  Muhammad  al-ls^irdr  (d.  656/1258  [q^v.  in 
SuppKJ,  author  of  poems  in  praise  of  hashish-eating 
and  wine-drinking  (see  F.  Rosenthal,  herb,  fiashi^h 
{/ersus  medieL'al  Muslim  Leiden  1971,  6,  1 63-6  and 

index). 
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Eastern  Cai^haie^  1 14;  Marquan,  Sudarmenien  mid  die 
Tigrisquellen  nach  grieehischen  und  arabischm  Geo^aphen, 
Vienna  1930,  341;  Canard,  H^amdanides^  85*6;  Ef 
art.  ieW  (J.H.  Kramers).  (C.E.  Bosw^orth) 

(bj  The  Ottoman  and  modern  periods.  For 
a short  time,  the  Safaxvid  Shah  Isma*d  I held  Siin; 
but  after  the  latter’s  defeat  at  CalcUran,  a surviving 
descendant  of  the  Ayyubid  lords,  by  the  name  of 
Malik  Kbain,  submitted  to  the  Ottomans.  Under  the 
overlordship  of  the  Diy^bekir  beglerbe^  Biyikli  Mehmod 
Pa^a  MalUt  SSbalB  governed  the  town  along 

with  nearby  Hisn  Kayfa.  In  a i^nr  dated  932/1526, 
Siirt  is  recorded  as  a laidd  forming  part  of  the  b^ter- 
beglik  of  Diyarbekir.  At  this  dme,  Siirt  consisted  of 
406  Muslim  families  along  with  58  unmarried  men, 
while  the  Christian  communities  numbered  448  house- 
holds and  152  unmarried  men.  With  the  addition  of 
a castle  garrison  and  a small  Jewish  colony,  the  town 
should  have  held  between  4,500  and  5,000  inhabi- 
tants. Among  the  notable  buildings  of  the  town,  the 
tapnr  records  the  Ulu  ^ami*  and  the  Djemaliyye 
medrese^  while  Mahk  lOtaljl:  had  built  a number  of 
shoemakers’  shops  to  provide  income  for  one  of  his 
pious  foundations.  According  to  the  san^e  source,  the 
rural  area  formuig  the  district  of  Siirt  was  inhabited 
by  654  families  and  151  unmarried  men,  all  Muslims. 
A document  dated  967/1560  describes  Siirt  as  merely 
a in  the  of  Hi^n  Kayfa;  but  wc  cannot 

be  sure  that  this  really  represented  an  administradvc 
downgrading,  as  in  this  period,  tahriT^  often  use  the 
terms  I^a4&  and  tidhiye  interchangeably. 


In  the  1 1 th/ 1 7th  century,  Ewliya  Olelebi  enumer- 
ated Siirt  as  an  "Ottoman”  of  Diyarbekir;  by 

this  term  he  meant  that  the  was  not  governed 

by  a local  Kurdish  family  of  hereditary  governors  but 
formed  part  of  the  regular  administradve  structure. 

The  bhdss  of  the  governor  of  Siirt  supposedly  pro* 
duced  223,772  a year.  In  1080-1/1670-1,  the 

accounts  of  the  Diy^bcldr  govemor  WczTr  Siliidar 
'Omer  Pasha  showed  Siirt  once  again  as  a 
kada.  The  pa^t^  collected  a small  sum  as  mdu  pazdr 
iddlesi,  dues  presumably  in  connection  with  the  oblig- 
ation of  the  local  craftsmen  to  furnish  services  to  the 
army.  Probably  the  campaign  referred  to  here  was 
directed  against  Bedouins;  for  a few  lines  later  in  the 
text,  the  mUieseilim  of  Siirt  was  excused  from  partici- 
pabon  in  just  this  campaign.  Moreover,  the  kadd  of 
Siirt  owed  350  as  dues  from  vineyards,  fab- 

rics and  firewood.  These  dues  make  it  appear  likely 
that  Siirt,  famous  for  its  vineyards  in  the  early 
13th /1 9th  century,  and  to  some  extent,  down  to  the 
present  day,  already  possessed  them  in  the  later 
11th/ 1 7th  century.  As  to  the  fabrics,  they  may  cor- 
respond to  the  cotton,  both  white  and  striped,  which 
Macdonald  Kinneir  observed  in  the  area  in  the  early 
19th  century,  or  to  the  calico  from  Bitlis  which  the 
Christians  of  early  19ch  century  Siirt  used  to  dye. 

This  same  traveller  estimaied  the  population  of  Siirt 
as  numbering  about  3,900;  in  addition  to  the  Muslims, 
there  were  some  Armenian,  Chaldaean  and  Nestorian 
Christians.  At  that  time,  Siirt  was  ruled  by  a per- 
sonage which  the  traveller  describes  as  a "chief”,  but 
does  not  name;  he  controlled  the  harvested  crops  of 
the  area,  which  he  then  passed  out  to  his  followers. 

Many  houses  in  the  town,  built  of  a locally  man- 
ufactured gypsum,  known  as  t^asf,  possessed  some 
arrangements  for  defence.  Houses  of  this  type,  with 
domes  and  vaults  to  minimise  the  need  for  wchxI,  are 
sdll  to  be  found  in  the  older  quarters  of  the  29th* 
century  town;  however,  due  to  the  fra^lity  of  the 
material,  the  buildings  must  be  reconstructed  about 
once  in  twenty-five  years.  At  the  time  of  Macdonald 
Kinneir's  visit,  there  were  three  mosques  and  a medrese. 

This  total  should  have  included  the  Ulu  Qjami',  prob- 
ably a Saldjuk  structure  whose  wooden  miribar  has  been 
preserved  in  the  jAikara  Museum  of  Ethnography, 
and  the  Car^l  QjamiS,  going  back  to  Arlu^d  times. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  von  Moltke  reported  that 
three  years  before  his  visit,  Siirt  had  been  conquered 
by  Resbfd  Pa^ha  [^.p.].  At  that  time,  the  authorides 
counted  600  Muslim  and  200  Christian  households; 
but  due  to  excessive  and  constantly  renewed  demands 
for  recruits,  the  Muslim  population  had  subsequently 
been  reduced  to  409  households.  When  von  Moltke 
visited  Siirt,  only  boys  and  old  men  were  visible  on 
the  stnecte. 

When  Cuinet  collected  his  information  in  cff.  1890, 

Siirt  had  been  transferred  from  the  wilqyet  of  Diyar- 
bekir  to  that  of  Bidis.  He  thought  that  the  town  con- 
tained about  3,090  houses  inhabited  by  15,900  people. 
Among  these,  almost  two-thirds  were  Muslims,  while 
apart  from  the  Christian  churches  which  had  been 
present  in  the  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^3th/I9th  .COITI 
century,  there  were  now  Protestant  Armenians  and 
Catholic  Chaldaeans,  whose  schools  were  run  by 
American  missionaries  and  French  Dominicans  respec- 
tively. The  number  of  mosques  had  now  increased  to 
6ve,  one  of  which  possessed  two  minarets  which  Cuinet 
considered  to  be  of  great  andquity.  He  aUo  refeni  to 
an  ancient  fortress,  complete  with  towers,  crenella* 
dons  and  moat,  where  in  the  past  Kurdish  had 

resided.  These  must  have  been  the  personages  whom 
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Macdonald  Kinneir  had  comparird  lo  mediaevaJ  Scot- 
tish  earls j but  who  had  probably  disappeared  as  a re- 
sult of  the  repressive  campaigns  of  Sultan  Mahmud  11, 
Under  the  Republic j Siirt  remained  a remote  lit- 
tle town,  although  the  railway  did  by  1932  reach 
KurtaJaitt  32  km/ 20  miles  away,  and  Siirt  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a regional  centre.  According  to  the  1927 
census,  it  had  14,380  inhabitants;  increase  was  slow^ 
up  to  the  I97O5,  but  in  1980  there  were  over  42,000 
people.  The  building  of  local  roads  in  the  1950s  added 
the  cultivation  of  pistachio  nuts  to  the  traditional  vine- 
yards, and  oil  was  found  in  the  Kurtalan  region,  with 
a refinery  at  nearby  Batman,  the  only  major  indus- 
trial enterprise  in  the  province.  Further  progress  may 
be  possible  w4th  the  completion  of  new  dams  on  the 
upper  Tigris,  but  in  the  rural  areas,  poverty  and  iso- 
lation are  the  norm;  the  level  of  literacy  in  the  province 
is  one  of  the  lowest  in  Turkey,  electrification  is  spane 
and  medical  facilities  few. 

Bibii0^raphj\  J.  Macdonald  Kinneir,  Journ^ 
through  Asia  Mmor^  aitd  KoordisUjfi  in  the  y>£ars 

ISIS  and  IS!  4,  London  1818,  408-11;  D.  Shiel, 
Notes  on  a Joumgf  Jrom  Ti^riz,  through  Kurdistan,  in 
JRGS,  viii  (1838),  76-7;  W.F.  Ainsworth,  Tromh  and 
researches  in  A sia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaidaea  and 
Armenia,  London  1842,  ii,  357-60;  H.  von  Moltke, 
Bri^e  uber  ^ustdnde  und  BegebmheiteTi  in  der  Tdrkd  nus 
denjahren  1835  bis  1839,  Berlin  1876,  280;  V.  Cuinet, 
La  Turquie  d’Asie,  ii,  Paris  1892,  .596-605;  ^ems 
al“Dm  Samf,  Kdmus  al-a^Bm,  2574-6;  Nejat  Gdyiin^, 
INyarhekir  h^terb^ii^in  Ok  idari  takdman,  in  Ta^ 
Der^si,  xxiii  (1969),  33;  Fiigen  liter,  Osmanhiata 
I^ar  Anadoiu  Tiirk  kopfukn,  Ankara  1970,  149-54; 
t.  Metin  Kunt,  Bir  Osmanh  valismin  y%Ud<  gdir-^dsri, 
Diyarbddr,  1670-71,  Istanbul  1981,  75-6;  M.  van 
Bruincssen  and  H.  Bocschoten  (eda.),  Eoliya  ^ekbi 
in  Diyarbekir,  Ijcidcn  1988,  121-5;  Ja,  art,  itVrt  (Besim 
Darkot);  Yurt  Ansikbpedisi,  ix,  6663-6745  (by  several 
authors,  extensive  bibk).  (StmAiVA  FARO(iHi) 

2.  Arabic  dialect. 

The  Arabic  dialect  of  Si'^ird  and  the  closely-related 
dialects  of  six  neigh l:>ou ring  villages  consbtute  a sub- 
group of  the  Anatolian  branch  of  the  Mesopotamian 
qdtu  dialects  [see  *irak.  iv.  Languages  (a)  Arabic  dia- 
lects]; they  form  a linguistic  Island  in  the  Kurdish 
language  area. 

A unique  feature  of  the  Si*^ird  subgroup  is  the  reg- 
ular shift  of  the  interdental  fricatives  L d and  d (the 
latter  resulting  from  the  merger  of  0[]d]  Afrabic]  d^d 
and  to  the  labio-dental  fricatives  ^ v and  p {ba*af 
"^^he  send^,  s>ven  ^^eari',  mrab  "he  beat"',  "noon”). 

OA  q has  Iwen  preserved  as  a voiceless  uvular  stop 
but  alternates  under  undefined  conditions  with  a glot- 
tal stop  ^ or  even  ^jero,  thus  gdl  — — di  "he  said”; 

in  a few  lexical  items  OA  * can  appear  as  q {qatv 
*'earth").  The  voiced  pharyngal  fricative  ' is  de voiced 
to  h word  finally  {ytailoh  < y^ailo^  "he  looks”,  cf.  ytairn 
"hhey  look”);  word  final  h in  turn  is  pronounced  rather 
weak  and  can  be  dropped  altogether  {yiaiia  “he  looks”, 
yrd  ”hc  goes”  but  yrdhu  “they  go”).  Initial  h has  been 
elided  in  the  demonstratives:  dz/a  "this  (m,)”,  dot  "this 
(f.)^%  awk  "these”.  The  vowel  system  comprises  live 
long  vowels  (f,  d,  e,  b,  d),  all  while  preseiving  OA 
diphthongs  ay  and  aw.  As  in  all  Anatolian  gdtu  dialects, 
OA  i and  u have  been  merged  into  ? {h^ni  "daugh- 
ter”, isct  "sister”);  in  unstressed  word  final  -jC  the 
vowel  has  the  allophones  e and  o depending  on  front 
or  back  consonant  environment  {yjcalios  "he  frees”, 
yons^  “he  weaves”), 

Arabic  verb  stems  IL  III,  V,  VI  and  X have  a 
single  inflectional  base  for  perfect  and  imperfect  show- 


ing J {e/o)  in  the  last  syDable  {xaBo^/yxaUo^  "to  free”, 
*allem/y^alkm  “to  teach”,  t*altem/yft*aliem  "to  learn”, 
sianpof/j^slanpor  "to  wait”).  The  1,  person  sing,  per- 
fect ends  in  -tu,  a hallmark  of  the  g?ltu  dialects  {t^albmtu 
"I  learned”,  stan^tu  “1  waited”).  In  the  imperfect, 
final  -n  has  been  dropped  in  the  2,  f sing,  and  2. 
and  3.  pers.  pL,  but  stress  has  been  retained  on  the 
final  vowel  (j^dhti  "they  go”,  cf  Mardfn  jrcS^tfn).  The 
characteristic  copula  of  Anatolian  q^iiu  dialects  is  found 
also  in  Si*ird  Arabic  but  precedes  the  predicate  rather 
than  following  it  {dwe  mall  “he  ts  good”,  cf.  Mardfn 
maiih~we). 

Bibliography:  The  only  treatment  so  far  is  to 
be  found  in  O.  Jastrow,  Die  mesopotamisch-araidschen 
qoitu-Diaiekie,  2 vols,,  Wiesbaden  1978-81,  csp.  ii, 

217-307.  (O,  Jastrow) 

SIKANDAR  [see  tskandarJ. 

SIKANDAR  B.  Kutu  AL-Dln  HindAl,  called  BUT- 
SHIKAN.  sultan  of  Kashmir  (r.  791-013/1389- 
1410),  who  derived  his  name  of  “idol  breaker”  from 
his  rigoris:  Muslim  policies  and  draconian  measures 
against  the  local  Hindus. 

As  a minor,  he  had  his  mother  as  regent  until 
795/1393  when,  with  the  support  of  the  BayhakI 
Sayyids  in  SuppL],  refugees  who  had  fled  before 
TimOr  he  threw  off  this  tutelage  and  became 

the  elTective  ruler,  now  having  the  f^siha  read  in  his 
own  name  and  minting  coins.  The  campaigns  of  Timur 
brought  a considerable  number  of  immigrants  into 
India,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  these  to  reach 
Ka^mTr  in  Sikandar’s  reign  was  Sayyid  Muhammad 
b.  ^All  Hamadanf,  who  remained  in  Ka^mlr  for 
twelve  years.  The  sultan  lavished  land-grants  on  him 
and  on  others,  and  built  ishdnakdhs  for  Softs.  He  also 
embarked  on  a strongly  Muslim  policy  of  enforcirig 
the  imposing  the  ^i^  on  non-Muslims  and 

destroying  Hindu  temples.  It  was  only  after  hts  death 
and  the  succession  of  his  son  "Alt  that  there 

was  a reversion  to  more  pacific  and  tolerant  ways  in 
Kai^mlr. 

Bibliography:  Mohibbul  Hasan,  Kasbnir  under  the 
Sultans,  Calcutta  1959;  R.K.  Parmu,  in  M.  Habib 
and  K.A.  Ni?,ami  (cds,),  A comprehensioe  histo^  India 
V.  TTte  Delhi  Suitanate,  New  Delhi  1970,  74.5-50.  See 
also  (C*K.  Bosnvorth) 

SIKANDAR  LODI  [see  looTs]. 

SIKANDAR  SHAH.  Sultan  of  Bengal,  son  of 
Ilyas  ^ah,  the  founder  of  the  independent  Sultanate 
in  Bengal  that  lasted  nearly  two  centuries.  During  his 
long  rule  (759-92/1358-90),  Bengal  enjoyed  a steady 
growth  and  prosperity.  Soon  after  his  enthronement, 

Bengal  was  invaded  by  Hruz  Shah  Tughluk,  the  mighty 
Dihh  Sultan.  In  order  to  avoid  direct  confrontation, 
Sikandar  ^ah  retreated  to  Ekdala  foit  near  liis  cap- 
ital Pandu^a  [^.f.]  and  finally  reached  a peaceful  set- 
tlement with  FTruK  Shah.  Exc^t  for  two  years  of  exile 
in  Sonai^afon,  the  famous  Ci^ tT  ^ayya  "Ala"  al- 
Haldt  lived  mostly  in  Pandu*a  during  his  reign. 

A great  patron  of  architecture,  Sikandar  ^ah  is 
mostly  remembered  for  Adina  Djami"^  Mas^id  in 
Pandu*a- — a very  imposing  architectural  expression  of 
its  dme  in  the  Muslim  world  (see  for  Yolande  If.COm 
Crowe,  Re/leehons  on  the  Adina  Ai£>r^i^  at  Fandua,  in 
G,  Michel  I (ed.),  The  Ishmk  heritage  of  Bengal,  UNESCO, 

Paris  1984,  155-64).  Epigraphic  evidence  suggests  that 
his  rule  once  extended  up  to  the  present  district  of 
Gampanagar  (see  Mohammad  Yusuf  Siddiq,  Arabic  and 
Persian  texi’!  of  the  Islamic  inscriptions  of  Bengal,  Watertown, 

Mass.  1992,  107-8).  Sikandar  ghah  died  in  a power 
struggle  with  his  son  and  heir-apparent  Qhiyath  al- 
Dln  A*?am  Shah. 
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Biifliograp/ty:  Ghulam  Husayn  SalFm,  /tiyad  al- 
tr.  Abdus  Salam,  Calcutta  1904;  Mohammad 

Yusuf  Siddiq,  ^l-ha^^ra  wa  id- 

Uiamtyya  ft  hilad  d- Bangui^  Kush  da,  Bangladesh  1 992. 

(Mohammad  Yusuf  Siddiq) 

SIKANDARABAD,  SECUNDERABAD  [see 
i^yoarAbAd.  a.  City]. 

SIKBADI  (a.),  a vinegar-  and  flour- based 
meat  stew  or  broth  cooked  with  vegetables,  fnnitSj 
spices  and  date-juice.  It  was  apparently  a popular 
’Abbasid  dish  but  very  likely  considered  simple  folk’s 
food,  as  borne  out  by  the  many  anecdotes  that  make 
satirical  mention  of  it.  Its  origins,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  royal,  namely  the  Sasanid  court:  Ibn  SayySr 
aJ-Warrlik  (d.  second  half  4th/  i 0th  century)  mentions, 
in  his  K.  d-Tabthk^  cd.  K,  Ohrnberg  and  S.  Mroueh, 
Helsinki  1987,  132,  that  Khusraw  Anii^rwan  [g.E?.] 
once  asked  several  cooks  to  prepare  the  finest  ^sh 
they  knew  and  all  independently  cooked  ddbd4f.  (This 
perhaps  explains  the  interest  of  certain  ^Abb^td  caliphs 
in  the  dish.)  It  merits  inclusion  here  for  its  interest- 
ing appearances  in:  (I)  numerous  3rd /9th-  and  4th/ 
10th-century  collections  (e.g.  al-Sb^bush tT, 
ed.  *Awwad,  Baghdad  1386/1966,  92;  al-^ahi?,  ai- 
ed.  al-Ha^iirr,  Cairo  1971,  24,  122,  288,  335; 
al-Azdr,  al^Rh&la  ed.  al-ghal^ji",  Beirut 

1400-1980,  159,  167;  abMas^udT,  § 2905;  (2) 

important  adah  collections  of  later  centuries  (c.g. 
Yakut,  Ud&hd\  Cairo  1400/1980,  xiii,  102;  aJ-IbshihT, 
Mustairqf^  Beirut  19BB,  i,  261);  (3)  two  cookbooks,  Ibn 
Sayyar,  op.  ciV.,  132-7,  and  Muhammad  b.  aJ-Hasan 
al-Baghdadi  (d.  637/ 1 239),  K.  ai-Tablthi  ed.  al-Barudr, 
Beirut  1964,  13-14;  (4)  ^Atjb^id  proverbs  (aJ-Talakanf, 
Ris&ht  d-Amdidi  d-Bagkdddiyj/^  aiidi  bq^n 

Ji  sanai  42J\  ed.  Massignon,  Cairo  n.d.); 
and  (5)  poetry — in  one  of  Ibn  al-Ruml’s  satires,  for 
instance  [Diwan^  ed.  Nassar,  Cairo  1973,  1062),  and 
also  in  some  verses  by  al-ICisafi  the  younger,  who, 
according  to  an  anecdote  reported  by  Ibn  Abf  T^hir 
was  present  one  day  when  a certain  Abu  Ayyud 
presented  a pot  of  sikbd^  to  Ibn  Mukarram  (Mukram?) 
(Ibn  aJ-Djarrah.  cd.  ‘Azzani  and  Farra^lj, 

Cairo  1953,  9). 

Sikbdid  is  an  Arabicised  word  deriving  from  the 
Persian  sik,  meaning  “vinegar”,  and  bdhd  (or  b^^) 
meaning  '^type”,  i.e.  of  meat;  TA  also  suggests  a deriva- 
tion from  mka  (vinegar)  and  bSed  (trotters)  (Lane,  i, 
1389).  In  al-Khatib  al-BaghdadL  ai-TdJil  wa-hiAdydi 
al-iufdyltjy^n^  Damascus  1346/1927,  86-7,  sikbd^  is  de- 
scribed as  most  delicious  with  eggplant  {ai-badhiTtii^dn}. 
But,  in  keeping  with  the  sarcasm  that  often  accom- 
panies the  mention  of  sikba^,  the  gloss  to  the  epi- 
thedc  proverb  wtjwi/  bdcrdf  used  to  describe  an  arrogant 
man,  reads  “the  cow’s  anus  is  the  best  thing  in  siAbd^** 
(al-Talakanf,  op,  eir.,  18,  no.  264).  It  is  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  opening  line  in  a letter  from  Ibn 
Mukatram  to  the  wit  Abu  4-' Ayna  which  reads 

“1  have  a sikbd^  stew  chat  is  the  envy  of  its  con- 
noisseurs , . (al-Ra|dk  al-Kayrawani,  Kutb  al-surdr,  ed. 
al-^undr,  Damascus  n.d.,  352),  is  tongue-in-chcek. 

The  preparation  of  dAbd^  has  generated  the  verb 
saAba4ia  and  prompted  the  writing  of  at  least  two 
works,  both  lost,  praising  its  virtues:  the  JT.  Fadd^il  ai~ 
iikbdi^  of  ‘Ubayd  Allah  b.  Ahmad  b.  Abl  [? 

{Fthnsi^  147)  and  that  of  the  great  wit,  ^ahza  \q,v^\ 
{Fihriyt,  145,  317), 

The  proverbs  ild  kam  al-sikhd^f  “Whatl  Sikbai^ 
again!”,  and  Td  bdrid  hxni  sikbd^\  loosely,  “You  block- 
head! How  much  more  sikbdi§  (al-TaJakanf,  op.  di.,  S, 
no.  1 23,  and  36,  no.  597),  are  explained  by  al-T^ak^7 
as  proverbs  to  be  used  when  one  has  had  enough  of 


something.  Indeed,  it  seems  from  the  anecdotal  liter- 
ature that,  satiricaJly  or  otherwise,  people  either  had 
enough,  or  could  not  get  enough,  of  ^iAbd^. 

BibiiogTaphy  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  al-Raghib  al-lsfahant,  Muhddordi  al-udabd^^ 

Beirut  1961,  i,  610;  A.J.  Arberry,  A B^^ghdad  rooA- 
book^  in  /C,  xiii  (1939),  34  (recipe),  200;  S.  ah 
Munadi^id,  Bayn  aittutqfd*  wo  ^l-tkutidd\  Beirut 
1957,  79;  M.M.  Ahsan,  ^ial  lifi  under  the  Abbadds^ 

London  1982,  83,  143,  148,  236;  D.  Agius, 
diera^  works  as  a muree  of  documentation  for  technicai 
ktTfu  of  the  maierial  culture,,  Berlin  1984,  265-9;  Claudia 
Roden,  Mediterrattean  cooke^,  New  York  1987,  159 
(recipe);  D.  Waincs,  in  a Caliph^s  kitchen^  London 
1988,  13,  76-7  (recipe). 

(Smawkat  M.  Toorawa) 

SIKHS  {<  Skr.  “disciple,  learner”),  a reli* 

gious  group  of  northern  India  whose  beliefs 
and  practices  combine  Islamic  and  Hindu 
elements  and  which  was  founded  in  the  later  15th 
century  by  Nanak,  the  first  Guru  or  teacher. 

1.  General. 

The  authoritative  rahit-ndma  or  manual  of  Sikhism 
of  1950,  the  Sikh  Rahit  Matyada,  defines  a Sikh  as  one 
who  believes  in  Aka  I Purakh  (“the  Eternal  One”);  in 
the  ten  Gurus  (“preceptor^”,  identified  with  the  inner 
voice  of  God)  and  their  teachings;  in  the  Adi  Granth 
(“die  Ancient  Book”,  the  chief  Sikh  scripture,  and  the 
initiation  {amrit)  instituted  by  the  tenth  Guru;  and  in 
no  other  religion.  In  practice,  this  rigorous  definition 
is  widened  to  include  persons  who  are  not  amrit-dhati^ 
i.e.  those  who  have  received  the  Kli^sa  initiation,  but 
are  also  recognised  as  Sikhs,  such  as  the  Kc^dharr 
Sikhs,  who  do  not  receive  initiation  yet  keep  their 
hair  uncut.  An  act  of  the  Endian  Union  legislature 
has  defined  a Sikh  as  “one  who  believes  in  the  ten 
Gurus  and  the  Cranih  Sdbib  (“Revered  Book”,  sc.  the 
Adi  Orandi), 

The  centre  of  Sikhism  has  always  been  the  east- 
ern Pan^jab  where  the  Sikhs  by  m,  19B0  num- 

bered some  ten  Tnillions.  But  there  was  always  a 
movement  of  Sikh  traders  to  other  parts  of  India,  and 
after  the  mid-19Lh  century  this  movement  was  enlarged 
beyond  the  subcontinent  by  the  substandal  numbers 
of  Sikhs  who  served  in  the  British  Indian  Army  in 
such  outposts  as  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  so  that 
a limited  migradon  began  to  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Fiji,  mostly  of  Jat  (Djat)  Sikhs  (Jats  being  the 
dominant  caste  today  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Pandjab 
and  Hary  ana  states  of  the  modern  Indian  Union,  and 
a particularly  prominent  social  clcmcnt—ovcr  60%r — 
in  the  Sikh  community),  ini  dally  of  unskilled  labour- 
ers. Others  moved  to  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
and  to  East  Africa,  engaged,  e,g.  in  railway  con- 
strue don.  Early  in  the  20th  century,  these  doors  to 
emigradon  were  closed,  but  after  the  Second  World 
War  there  was  extensive  emigradon  from  both  India 
and  Pakistan,  mainly  to  Britain  but  also  to  Nordi 
America.  By  the  early  1990s,  there  were  approach- 
ing halfia-milUon  Sikits  in  Britain  plus  communities 
of  over  200,000  each  in  Canada  and  USA. 

(C.E.  BoswoRTH)clar.com 

2.  Doctrines. 

Sikhism  aimed  at  purifying  the  religious  beliefs  of 
ihc  Hindus.  The  teachings  of  its  founder  were  there- 
fore mainly  negadve.  He  strongly  protested  against 
caste  restriedons  and  supersdtious  beliefs.  He  preached 
absolute  equality  of  mankind;  he  taught  that  mechan- 
ical worship  and  pilgrimages  do  not  elevate  the  human 
soul;  that  spirit  and  not  the  form  of  devotion  was  the 
real  thing.  No  salvation  is  possible  without  a true  love 
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of  God  and  good  deeds  in  this  world.  Sikhism,  like  | 
Islam,  condemns  idolatry  and  teaches  strict  monothe- 
ism. Its  God3^j5  the  God  of  aiJ  mankind  and  of  all 
religions,  ‘Vhose  name  is  true,  the  Creator,  immor- 
tal, unborn,  self^existent,  great  and  beneficent” 
qf  Guru 

Reverence  the  Guru  is  much  emphasised,  for 
although  “God  is  with  man,  but  can  only  be  seen  by 
means  of  the  Guru”  (Macauliffe,  The  Sikh  ii, 

347).  Sikhism  also  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  Karma 
and  metempsychosis. 

The  theology  of  NSnak  was  not  formal;  his  sole 
object  was  to  bring  about  a social  and  moral  reform. 
Sikhism  remained  a pacific  and  tolerant  cult  until  the 
social  tyranny  of  the  Hindus  and  political  friction  with 
Muslims  transformed  ii  into  a militant  creed.  Govind 
Singh  made  Sikh  theology  more  formal  and  prescribed 
rules  for  guidance  in  private  and  social  affairs.  He 
forbade  the  use  of  tobacco  and  wine,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  now  more  freely  indulged  in  by  the  Sikhs. 

The  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs  is  the  (^anth,  which 
is  held  by  them  in  great  reverence.  The  first  portion 
of  it,  called  the  Adi  Grdn/A  was  compiled,  as  men- 
doned  below,  section  3,  by  the  fifth  Guru  Ardjari.  It 
includes  the  hymns  of  the  first  five  Gurus  together 
with  selecdons  from  the  compositions  of  saints  and 
reformers  anterior  to  N^nak,  notably  Kablr,  Namdev, 
Djay  Dev,  Ram^iand  and  Shaykh  Farid,  The  Grtmth 
is  composed  wholly  in  verse  with  different  metres. 
The  bulk  of  it  is  in  archaic  Hindi  written  in  Gurmu- 
khi  characters;  other  pordons  are  in  various  other 
Indian  dialects  and  languages  including  Sanskrit, 
together  with  a few  verses  and  tales  in  Persian  (writ- 
ten in  Gurmukhi  script). 

The  cosmopolitan  views  of  Nanak  were  acceptable 
to  both  Hindus  and  Muslims;  moreover,  he  did  not 
prescribe  any  particular  forms  of  worship,  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  gained  converts  from  both  reli- 
gions, But  it  was  undoubtedly  Hinduism — the  faith  of 
his  own  parents — whose  social  system  he  wanted  to 
reform,  therefore  naturally  his  teachings  were  addressed 
to  the  Hindus  rather  than  the  Muslims.  The  major- 
ity of  his  disciples  was  derived  from  the  Djat,  Arora 
and  Khatri  castes;  to  the  last  of  them  belonged  all 
the  Gurus,  including  Nanak  himself  To  the  Brahmans 
and  Radiputs,  whose  social  status  was  very  high,  the 
democratic  tenets  of  Sikhism  were  less  acceptable . 

The  sects  and  sub-sects  of  the  Sikhs  arc  numer- 
ous, but  the  main  divisions  are  two:  (1)  the  IQ^dhcltlSt 
otherwise  called  “Singhs”,  and  (2)  the  Sahjdhdrfs.  The 
fomrier  represent  the  baptised  and  therefore  more 
orthodox  followers  of  Guru  Govind  Singh,  while  the 
latter  were  originally  those  who  refused  to  accept  his 
baptism  and  join  the  militant  Ekdlsa.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  sects  of  Sikhism,  including  the  Akalis  (wor- 
shippers of  Akal,  the  Immortal,  Timeless  God),  a 
militant  organisation  founded  by  Govind  Singh,  which 
sdll  retains  a characteristic  martial  ardour.  The  Sikh 
shrines  arc  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pan^ab,  but  the  better  known  among  them  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Districts  of  Amritsar,  Gurdaspur  and 
Firuzpur,  the  holiest  of  them  being  the  Golden  Temple 
of  Amritsar  and  Nankana  Sahib  (near  Lahore)  the 
birthplace  of  N^nak,  where  annual  fairs,  attended  by 
a very  large  number  of  Sikhs,  are  held. 

3.  History  to  1849- 

Sikhism  was  founded,  like  Buddhism,  as  a protest 
against  the  spiritual  de^odsm  of  the  Brahmans  and 
as  a revolt  against  the  restrictions  of  the  caste  system 
and  the  exaggeration  of  Hindu  ritual.  It  aimed  at 
teaching  social  equality  and  universal  brotherhood, 


abolishing  sectarianism  and  denouncing  superstition. 

Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  creed,  was  bom  of  Khatri 
parentage  in  1469  at  Talwandi  (now  called  after  him 
Nankana),  a small  town  not  far  from  Lahore.  He  did 
not  receive  much  school  education,  yet  he  was  from 
his  early  youth  given  to  meditation  and  original  think- 
ing, and  was,  like  the  Arabian  prophet,  gifted  by 
nature  with  strong  common  sense.  He  showed  an 
aversion  from  all  sorts  of  worldly  pursuits  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
father  to  go  to  Suitanpur  (at  present  in  the  Kapurthala 
District  to  the  south-east  of  Amritsar)  to  enter  the 
private  service  of  Nawab  Dawlat  Khan  Lodi,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province.  The  NawSb  appointed  him 
storekeeper  to  his  household,  and  he  perfbnned  his 
official  dudes  for  several  years  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employer.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  retired  to  the 
jungle  for  meditation,  and  tradidon  says  that  in  one 
of  these  devodonal  excursions  he  was  taken  in  a vision 
to  the  Divine  Presence  and  there  received  his  mis- 
sion to  preach  to  the  world  that  “there  is  but  one 
God  whose  name  is  True,  the  Creator,  devoid  of  fear 
and  enmity,  immortal,  unborn,  self-existent,  great  and 
bouniiful”.  Nanak  now  left  ihe  service  of  the  Nawab 
and  became  (at  the  age  of  30)  a public  preacher.  He 
began  a series  of  tours  in  the  course  of  which  he  vis^ 
ited  all  parts  of  India,  particularly  the  sacred  places 
of  the  Hindus  and  shrines  of  Muslim  saints.  Wherever 
he  went  he  held  controversies  with  priests  and  iAwyAAs, 
demonstrated  the  fudlity  of  their  belief  in  dogmas  and 
rituals,  and  taught  the  necessity  of  self-deni^,  moral- 
ity and  truth.  He  is  also  said  to  have  travelled  through 
Persia  and  to  have  visited  Mecca  and  Baghdad.  In 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  he  gained  converts  and  even 
established  dioceses  notably  at  Bu^ahr  and 

Kabul  (Sewaram  Singh  Thapar,  IJfe  qf  Gum 
Rawalpindi  1904,  73),  It  is  not  stated,  however,  whether 
he  knew  enough  Persian  or  Arabic  to  be  able  to 
preach  lo  the  people  of  these  Islamic  countries.  The 
statement  of  the  that  Nanak  stud- 

ied Persian  and  Muslim  theology'  with  one  Sayyld 
Hasan  has  been  rejected  by  the  modem  Hindu  and 
Sikh  cridcs.  “This”,  says  one  of  them,  “seems  to  be 
an  elTori  on  the  part  of  a Muslim  writer  to  give  the 
credit  of  Nanak^s  subsequent  greatness  to  the  teachings 
of  Islam”  (G.C.  Narang,  The  tramffrmatdon  of  Sikhism^ 

Lahore  1912,  9).  Macauliffe,  however,  was  inclined 
to  accept  that  N^ak  wa,*:  "a  fair  Persian  scholar'*  {The 
Sikh  Rdi^n^  i,  1 b),  but  did  not  mention  the  source 
whence  he  received  his  instruction  in  that  language. 

For  the  last  ten  yeans  of  his  life,  Nanak  setded  at 
Kartarpur,  a village  founded  in  his  honour  by  a very 
rich  sympathiser  on  the  bank  of  the  R^wi,  where  he 
corttiriued  to  preach  his  new  religion  to  the  numer- 
ous visitors  whom  his  piety  attracted  from  far  and 
wide.  He  died  at  the  age  of  70  in  1539,  leaving 
behind  him  a fairly  large  number  of  disciples  {sikhs) 
and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  named  Sri  Gand  founded 
the  Udasi  sect  (see  above,  sec  don  2). 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Nanak  nominated  one  of 
his  devoted  followers  named  Angad  (a  Khatri  like 
himself)  to  succeed  him  as  ^ru  (aposde)  of  the  Sikbs|f  Qom 
After  performing  the  ceremony  of  nomination,  he 
declared  that  Angad  was  as  himself  and  that  his  own 
spirit  would  dwell  in  him.  Nanak  had  already  preached 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  but  this  pardcular 
decla radon  gave  rise  to  the  belief  among  the  Sikhs 
that  the  spirit  of  Nanak  was  transmitted  to  each  suc- 
ceeding ^TU  in  turn,  and  tliis  is  why  all  of  them 
adopted  Ndnak  as  their  n&m-de-phme  in  their  compo- 
sitions. Guru  Angad  occupied  the  office  of  aposde  for 
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13  years  until  his  death  in  1552,  Tradition  ascribes 
to  him  the  invention  of  the  Gurmukhi  characters  in 
which  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Sikhs  have  been  pre- 
served, but  it  has  been  pointed  out,  notably  by 
Grierson  and  Rose,  that  the  Gurmukhi  script  is  of  a 
dilTerent  and  earlier  origin  (JRAS  [1916],  677i  H,Ah 
Rose,  A gl&ssajy  of  the  tribes  and  castes  of  the  Pur^b^ 
Lahore  191  1-19,  i,  677).  The  tradition  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  Guru  Angad  adopted  the  script  in 
recording  the  life  and  compositions  of  N^lnak, 

Amar  Das,  the  third  guru  of  the  Sikhs,  was  nomi- 
nated by  Angad  himself  His  ministry  lasted  22  years 
(1552-74),  and  was  marked  by  his  taking  the  first  steps 
towards  a religious  and  social  organisation  of  the 
Sikhs.  Missionary  work  was  undertaken  by  him  in  a 
systematic  manner;  over  twenty  dioceses  {math^ts)  were 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  some 
of  his  zealous  disciples  preached  the  gospel  of  Sikhism. 
In  order  to  promote  feelings  of  equality  and  broth- 
erhood among  the  increasing  number  of  Sikhs,  he 
maintained  a public  refectory  {langar)  where  all  ate 
together  without  distinction  of  caste  or  creed.  Amar 
Das  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Mughal 
Emperor  Akbar,  who  visited  him  at  his  own  residence 
in  Goindwal  (on  the  Beas)  and  granted  him  a large 
estate.  This  very  much  enhanced  his  prestige  and 
helped  to  increase  the  number  of  fresh  converts.  He 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  N^ak  in  his  own  ethical  teach- 
ings, denounced  the  superstitious  customs  of  the 
Hindus,  particularly  the  practice  of  widow-burning 
(ja/i),  and  enjoined  re-marriage  of  widows. 

Amar  Das  was  succeeded  by  his  favourite  disciple 
and  son-in-law  D^,  who  propagated  the  tenets 

of  Sikhism  with  a still  larger  measure  of  success.  He 
had  die  good  fortune  to  find  in  Akbar  a warm  admirer 
who  was  ever  keen  to  do  him  favour.  The  Emperor 
granted  him  (in  1577)  a large  plot  of  land  in  which 
he  began  the  excavation  of  the  sacred  tank  (meant 
for  the  devotional  ablutions  of  the  Sikhs)  which  was 
afterwards  named  amrit  sar  “the  pool  of  nectar”. 
Around  the  tank  the  Guru  founded  a small  town, 
which  he  called  after  himself  Ramd^pur  and  which 
subsequendy  grew  Into  the  now-flourishing  city  of  Am- 
ritsar. The  construction  of  the  tank  was  completed  by 
his  son  Ardjan  the  fifth  garu^  who,  in  the  midst  of  it, 
founded  the  Har  Mcmdar — the  temple  dedicated  to 
God — ^as  a common  place  of  worship  for  the  Sikhs. 
To  Europeans  it  is  now  known  as  “the  Golden  Temple 
of  Amritsar”,  The  Guru  declared  that  “by  bathing  in 
the  tank  of  Ram  Das,  all  the  sins  that  man  com- 
mitteth  shall  be  done  away,  and  he  shall  become  pure 
by  his  ablutions”  (Macaulifie,  op.  iii,  13).  Thus 
created  a Mecca  for  the  Sildis,  a centre  for  their 
nadonal  life. 

Ariijan  succeeded  his  father  in  1581,  and  hence- 
forward the  office  of  Guru  became  hereditary.  Ardjan 
took  further  steps  to  organise  the  Sikhs  as  a com- 
munity. The  greatest  service  that  he  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Sikhism  was  the  compilation  of  the  Granth^ 
the  Si. -"red  book  of  the  Sikhs.  Guru  Angad  had  already 
committed  to  writing  the  hfe  and  compositions  of 
Na^ak;  Ar^an  carried  the  work  further  and  added 
thereto  the  hymns  of  the  next  three  Gurus,  which  he 
carefully  collected.  To  these  he  added  his  own  numer- 
ous composldons  along  with  considerable  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  several  Hindu  and  Muslim  saints  ante- 
rior to  Nanak.  “It  was  one  of  the  Guru*s  objects  to 
show  the  world  dial  there  was  no  superstition  in  the 
Sikh  religion,  and  that  every  good  man,  no  matter 
of  what  caste  or  creed,  was  worthy  of  honour  and 
reverence”  (Macauliffe,  op.  cit.,  iii,  61).  The  volume 


thus  compiled  by  Guru  Aroian  (completed  in  1604 
after  some  years  of  labour)  is  called  the  Adi  Granth  as 
distinguished  from  the  Dasam  Granth  or  the  Granth  of 
the  tenth  Gum  (see  below). 

Ar^an  was  an  ambidous  and  enterprising  leader. 

He  combined  business  with  spiritual  guidance  and 
deputed  Masaruh  (collectors  or  agents)  to  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  to  realise  the  Guru^s  dues,  which 
so  far  were  only  voluntarily  offered  by  the  disciples. 

This  brought  him  wealth  and  with  it  pomp  and  show. 

He  styled  himself  soia  pddskdh  “the  true  King”,  which 
dearly  marks  his  ambidon  for  politkal  power.  He 
encouraged  commercial  enterprise  among  his  disciples, 
and  sent  them  not  only  to  various  parts  of  India  but 
also  to  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  for  purposes  of 
trade  and  propagation  of  the  Sikh  faith.  In  1606, 

Ar4ian  fmandally  helped  Prince  Khusraw  who  had 
rebelled  against  his  father,  the  Emperor  Djahangir. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Prince,  the  Guru  was  impris- 
oned, by  the  Emperor’s  command,  at  Lahore,  where 
he  shordy  afterwards  died. 

During  the  Guruship  of  Arsljan's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Haigovind  (1606-45),  Sikhism  made  a great 
advajice.  The  first  four  Gurus  were  peaceful  teachers 
of  quietism  and  self-denial,  but  Ar^an  initiated  the 
policy  of  secular  aggrandisement,  while  Hargovind 
openly  adopted  active  resistance,  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  military  career  of  the  Sikhs.  He  was 
by  nature  a soldier,  passionately  devoted  to  the  chase 
and  manly  games.  Systematic  collection  of  tithes  and 
offerings  had  made  him  extremely  rich,  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  assume  kingly  authority.  He  cherished  a 
hatred  of  Ei^ha^ngir,  to  whom  he  ascribed  the  death 
of  his  father;  a desire  for  revenge  was  certainly  one 
of  the  causes  of  hb  resorting  to  arms.  He  enlisted  in 
his  service  a number  of  outlaws,  malcontents  and  free- 
booters, "built  the  stronghold  of  Hargovindpur  on  the 
Be^  and  thence  harried  the  plains.  He  a stable 
of  800  horses;  three  hundred  mounted  followers  were 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  him,  and  a guard  of 
sixty  matchlock-men  secured  the  safety  of  his  person” 

(J.D.  Cunningham,  A kistaty  &f  the  Sikhs,  ed.  H,l:0. 
Garrett,  Oxford  1918,  56).  The  alarming  reports  of 
the  Guru*s  military  organisation  reached  the  Emperor, 
who  summoned  him  to  his  court  and  ordered  his 
internment  in  the  fort  of  Gwaiiyar.  He  was  released 
after  some  time,  but  the  imprisonment  gave  him  a 
further  cause  of  resentment.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
^lahangir  and  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
Emperor  ^ah^i^han,  Hargovind  assumed  a defiant 
attitude  and  took  up  arms  against  the  government. 

In  the  course  of  six  years,  he  thrice  defeated  the 
troops  sent  against  him  by  the  governor  of  Lahore. 

But  he  feared  vengeance  on  the  part  of  Shahdjahan 
and  retired  to  the  hUls,  where  he  lived  unmolested 
until  his  death  in  1645. 

Under  Hargovind,  the  Sikh  faith  was  greatly  trans- 
formed. They  ceased  to  be  mere  recluses,  and  their 
Gum  was  no  longer  a mere  spiritual  guide,  but  a 
military  leader  as  well.  They  felt  their  strength  and 
saw  the  possibility  of  future  political  power. 

Hargovind  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Har  Ray^p  QQpp| 
who  was,  unlike  his  grandfather,  of  a rehiring  nalme. 

He  had  intimate  friendly  relations  with  Shikoh 

the  eldest  son  of  Shahdjahan^  and  in  1658,  when 
Dari,  wandered  in  exile  pursued  by  the  hostile  troops 
of  his  younger  brother  AwrangisTb,  Har  Ray  assisted 
him  in  crossing  the  Beas  and  reaching  a comparatively 
safe  locality.  Of  course,  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Awrangzib,  who  summoned  him  to  Dihir  to  answer 
for  this  affront.  He  sent  on  his  own  behalf  his  son 
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Ram  Ray  who  was  detamed  ai  the  imperial  court  as 
a hostage  lo  insure  the  peaceful  comiuci  of  his  father. 
Har  Ray0^ed  iiy^661  and  his  younger  son  Har 
Kiahan  (a  child  oT  six)  succeeded  him.  His  right  to 
the  Gurus  hip  was  disputed  by  Ram  Ray  who  laid  his 
own  case  before  Awrangzib.  The  infant  apostle  was 
invited  to  DihlT  to  settle  the  dispute  with  his  brother. 
There  he  was  attacked  by  smallpox  and  died  (1664). 

There  followed  a struggle  for  succession  after  the 
death  of  Har  Kighan,  and  it  was  after  much  opposi- 
tion that  Tegh  Bahadur,  son  of  Hargovind,  was 
acknowledged  as  Guru  from  among  a score  of  can- 
didates for  the  pontifical  throne.  His  opponents  con- 
dnued  lo  assert  their  claims,  and  some  of  them  were 
even  set  up  as  rival  Gurus.  Tegh  Bahadur  retired,  in 
some  bitterness,  to  the  Siw^tk  Hills  and  there  founded 
Anandpur,  a town  which  played  a part  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  subsequent  annals  of  the  Sikhs.  Further, 
he  set  out  on  an  extensive  tour  in  India,  visiting  the 
Deccan  and  the  Eastern  Bengal,  where  Sikh  centres 
already  existed.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  resided 
for  some  time  at  Patna,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  main 
centres  (toiitj),  where  his  son  Govind  Ray,  the  future 
Gum  and  the  real  founder  of  the  political  power  of 
the  Sikhs,  was  born  (1666).  Tegh  Bahadur^s  influence 
as  Guru  extended  as  far  as  Gcylon  in  the  south  and 
Assam  in  the  east.  After  a time,  he  returned  to  the 
Pandi^l^^  where  he  ‘"maintained  himself  and  his  dis- 
ciples by  plunder”.  He  “gave  a ready  asylum  to  all 
fugitives  and  his  power  interfered  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  country”  (Cunningham,  &p.  ci/,,  64)-  The  impe- 
rial troops  marched  against  him,  and  he  was  made 
prisoner  and  brought  to  Dihlr,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  order  of  Awrangzib  (1675).  The  popu- 
lar story  is  related  in  the  Gurmukhi  chronicles  that, 
while  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Gum  proph- 
esied the  coming  of  the  English  and  destruction  of 
Mugb^l  power  at  their  hands.  The  words  uttered  by 
him  on  this  occasion  “became  the  batde-ery  of  the 
Sikhs  in  the  assault  on  Dihli  in  1857  under  General 
John  Nicholson  and  thus  the  prophecy  of  the  ninth 
Guru  was  gloriously  fulfilled”  (Macauliffe,  iv,  381). 

The  figure  of  Tegh  Bahadur's  son  Govind  Ray, 
who  was  saluted  as  Guru  after  the  execution  of  his 
father  in  1675,  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  in  the 
history  of  the  Sikhs.  He  succeeded  to  the  aposdeship 
as  a mere  boy,  but  ended  his  career  by  completely 
transforming  a community  of  mere  devotees  into  a 
nation  of  warriors  who  were  destined  to  rule  the 
Pan^ab  for  nearly  a century-  The  violent  death  of 
his  father  seems  lo  have  left  a lasting  impression  on 
his  young  mind,  and  he  cherished  a bitter  hatred 
towards  Awrangzib.  But  the  power  of  the  latter  was 
too  great  to  allow  the  possibility  of  revenge.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  retire  to  the  hills  in  order  to 
be  left  in  peace  and  receive  the  training  necessary  to 
befit  him  for  the  task  of  leadership-  For  twenty  years 
he  lived  there,  occupying  hiinself  in  hunting  and 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  sacred  languages  of  the 
Muslims  and  Hindus  and  their  religions.  He  nurtured 
his  feeling  of  vengeance  and  formed  bis  plans  for  the 
future  with  a view  to  destroying  the  power  of  the 
Mughals.  He  set  about  the  task  of  uniting  ihe  Sikhs 
into  a nation  by  promoting  amongst  them  feelings  of 
democratic  equality.  He  admitted  both  high  and  low 
into  his  fold  and  conducted  a vigorous  war  against 
the  caste  system.  In  order  to  create  uniformity  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  form,  he  instituted  the  ceremony 
of  initiadon  or  baptism  called  pshuL  The  suffix  “Singh” 
was  lo  be  added  to  the  name  of  every  baptised  Sikh, 
the  Guru  himself  lo  be  called  in  future  Govind  Singh. 


He  denominated  his  initiated  disciples  the  (the 

pure,  elect,  liberated)  or  Kh^tisu  (in  the  past,  consid- 
ered to  stem  directly  from  Arabic  “to  be  pure”, 

but  now  thought  to  come  from  “land  belong- 

ing directly  to  the  ruler”). 

By  his  prolonged  residence  in  ihc  hills,  Govind  Singh 
wanted,  besides  carrying  on  his  proselytising  activities 
uninteiTUptcd,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  numer- 
ous hill  chiefs  against  what  he  called  the  tyranny  of 
Muslim  rule.  But  in  these  objects  he  entirely  failed, 
for  the  hill  whose  dynasties  had  ruled  inde- 

pendently since  time  immemorial  generally  rcsenied 
democratising  principles  being  taught  to  their  subjects 
and  they  unanimously  resisted  the  religious  propa- 
ganda of  Govind.  Failing  to  secure  their  alliance  by 
friendly  means,  he  tried  the  experiment  of  force.  From 
his  retreat  at  Anandpur  he  led  marauding  expeditions 
into  their  territories  carrying  away  all  that  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  The  R^d|pili  chiefs  of  Bilaspur, 

Katof^,  Handur,  Djasrota  and  N^gafh  united  to  attack 
the  Guru  with  an  army  of  1 0,000.  He  opposed  them 
at  the  head  of  2,000  of  his  followers,  including  500 
Pathans  whom  he  kept  in  his  service,  and  won  his 
victory  at  Bhangani  chiefly  through  the  help  of  Sayyid 
Budhu  ^5h,  chief  of  S^dhora.  Govind's  power  now 
increased;  he  had  a number  of  retreats  in  the  hills 
and  hh  depredations  in  the  adjoining  tcrriiories  grew 
more  frequent  and  violent.  The  Ra^as  jointly  appealed 
for  help  to  Awrangzib,  who  despatched  orders  to  the 
governor  of  Sirhind  to  elTect  an  alliance  with  them 
and  attack  the  Guru.  In  the  batde  that  ensued,  he 
was  defeated  and  look  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Anandpur  (1701).  Here  he  was  besieged  by  the  impe- 
rial forces  and  the  siege  was  prolonged.  Provbions 
ran  short  and  his  followers  deserted  him.  His  family, 
including  bis  mother,  wives  and  young  boys,  effected 
their  escape  to  Sirhind,  where  they  were  betrayed  and 
[he  two  children  were  pul  to  death,  Govind  himself 
escaped  in  disguise,  and  with  a few  faithful  followers 
fled  to  the  fortress  of  Gamkawr  (in  the  presem  dis- 
trict of  Amballa)  hody  pursued  by  the  enemy.  He 
was  forced  to  leave  Camkawr  and  again  fly  for  his 
life.  He  wandered  in  disguise  from  place  to  place  until 
he  reached  the  wastes  of  Bhatinda,  halfway  between 
FTruzpur  and  Dihlu  “His  disciples  again  rallied  round 
him  and  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  his  pursuers  at  a 
place  since  called  ‘Muktsar’  or  the  Pool  of  Salvation”, 
constructed  in  commemoration  of  the  Sikhs  who  fell 
in  the  action.  For  some  time  he  settled  at  a place 
called  Damdama  halfway  between  HansI  and  Frmzpur, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  preaching  and  compos- 
ing the  Dasam  Granih  (see  below),  which  is  regarded 
by  the  Sikhs  as  supplement  to  the  Adi  Gfimth  com- 
piled by  Guru  Ar^an.  Meanwhile,  Awrangzib  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bahadur  Shah  I 
who,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  his  father,  sought  to 
conciliate  the  Guru.  He  conferred  upon  him  the  mil- 
itary command  of  the  Deccan  whither  he  proceeded 
to  assume  his  charge-  But  shortly  after  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  stabbed  by  one  of  his  Afghan  servants 
for  some  private  grievance,  and  he  died  at  Ninder 
on  (he  bany  of  the  Godawari  (October  r^maffelar.COm 
his  deathbed,  he  refused  to  nominate  anyone  to  suc- 
ceed him,  but  enjoined  upon  his  disciples  to  look 
upon  the  Granih  as  their  future  Guru,  and  upon  God 
as  their  sole  protector,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
apostolic  succession.  Govind 's  end  came  before  his 
object  had  been  achieved,  “but  his  spirit  survived  to 
animate  the  Siklis  with  courage”. 

Govind  Singh  was  succeeded,  not  as  a Guru  but 
as  a military  leader  of  the  Sikhs,  by  Banda,  a Radjput 
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of  Kashmir  belonging  to  the  Bayragi  order.  Meeting 
Govind  m the  Decean,  he  was  convened  to  Sikhism 
and  styled  himself  Bwjda  or  *‘s]ave^*  (of  the  Guru). 
Banda  was  charged  by  Govind  to  return  to  the  Pan- 
djab  and  urge  the  Sikhs  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
children  and  unite  to  destroy  Muslim  despotism.  The 
Sikhs  “flocked  to  himj  ready  to  fight  and  die  under 
his  banner”.  At  heart,  Banda  was  ambitious^  and 
under  the  pretext  of  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the 
Guru  he  sought  to  attain  to  poLidcal  power.  He  began 
his  operations  in  the  Pan^ab  by  committing  highway 
robberies,  freely  distributing  the  spoils  among  h»s  ad- 
herents. This  attracted  many  criminals — “scavengers^ 
leather-dressers  and  such  like  persons  who  were  very 
numerous  among  the  Sikhs” — to  his  person ► The 
Mugb^  pjower,  after  the  death  of  Awrangzibj  was 
fast  declining;  constant  struggle  among  his  sons  and 
grandsons  for  the  throne  left  the  Sikhs  free  to  incre^e 
their  power,  and  the  criminal  aedvides  of  Banda  went 
unchecked-  He  proceeded,  with  an  army  of  lawless 
freebooters,  from  town  to  town  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dihir,  plundering  and  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tering the  Muslims  in  thousands.  Prospects  of  plunder 
and  the  sacred  duty  of  avenging  the  death  of  the 
Guru^s  children  swelled  the  number  of  Banda’s  fol- 
lowers. The  accused  town  of  Sirhind,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  done  to  death,  was  stormed  by  them  in 
May  1710  and  freely  given  to  plunder.  The  Sikhs 
perpetrated  horrible  atrocides  on  the  Muslim  inhab- 
itants of  the  town,  whom  they  butchered  without  dis- 
dnedon  of  age  or  sex.  They  extended  their  destruedve 
aedvides  to  the  very  walls  of  DihlF.  The  Emperor 
Bahadur  ^ah,  who  was  away  in  the  Deccan,  was 
alamted  on  hearing  the  reports  of  these  outrages  and 
forthwith  hastened  to  the  Pandiab  to  make  redress. 
The  imperial  troops  defeated  Banda,  but  he  escaped 
to  the  ^joining  hills.  The  death  of  Bahadur  in 

J712  was  followed  by  a war  of  succession  between 
his  sons,  from  which  mah^dSr  ShiJi  came  out  suc- 
cessful. He  was,  however,  murdered,  after  a short 
reign  of  eleven  months,  by  his  nephew  Farrukhsiyar 
who  now  ascended  the  degraded  throne  of  Dihli. 
These  commodons  were  favourable  to  the  Sikhs,  who 
once  more  began  to  ravage  the  country  under  the 
notorious  Banda.  Farrukhsiyar  charged  'Abd  al-Samad 
Khan,  governor  of  the  Pan^ab,  to  put  a stop  to  the 
atrocities  of  the  Sikhs.  With  a large  army  he  pursued 
Banda,  who  was  at  last  besieged  in  the  fortress  of 
Gurdaspur  on  the  Ra^wi.  Finally,  he  was  seized,  made 
prisoner  and  brought  to  DihlT  where  he  was  tortured 
to  death  (1716). 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Banda  was  followed  by 
a period  of  reaction  and  a severe  persecution  of  the 
Sil^s  in  the  reign  of  Farrukhsiyar.  They  were  declared 
oudaws;  many  of  them  abandoned  their  faith,  but  the 
more  loyal  among  them  were  forced  to  take  shelter 
in  the  hills  and  forests.  Successive  governors  of  the 
Pandjab,  notably  Mu^In  al-Mulk,  better  known  as  Mfr 
Mannu,  carried  out  the  repressive  policy  of  Farnikh- 
siyar,  and  for  a time  it  seemed  that  the  Sikh  com- 
munity would  become  extinct.  But  the  Mu^al  power 
was  rapidly  decaying,  and  in  the  Pandiah  it  was  more 
notably  weakened  by  the  frequent  invasions  of  Ahmad 
^ah  Abdall  or  Durrajif  The  distracted  state  of 

the  province  was  favourable  to  the  Sikhs,  who  began 
gradually  to  reappear  and  reorganise  themselves.  They 
built  several  fortresses  and  acquired  wealth  by  freely 
plundering  the  defenceless  towns.  The  centre  of  their 
national  activities  was  Amritsar,  which  they  greatly 
enriched  and  fortified.  Prince  Timur,  who  governed 
the  Pandjab  in  the  name  of  his  father  Ahmad 


Durrilnf,  was  hostile  to  the  Sikhs.  In  1756  he  attacked 
Amritsar,  demolished  the  Har  Mandar  and  filled  the 
sacred  tank  with  the  debris.  The  Sikhs  mobilised  in 
large  numbers  to  avenge  this  outrage,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Prince  out  of  Lahore,  which  they  tem- 
porarily occupied.  Their  military  leader  Djassa  Singh 
KaJal  (“the  brewer”)  struck  coins  in  his  own  name 
with  a Persian  inscription.  But  the  advent  of  the 
Mar^thas  under  Raghoba  (in  1758)  made  them  retire 
from  Lahore,  and  brought  the  ferocious  Ahmad  Shah 
for  the  fifth  time  to  the  Pan^ab.  He  inflicted  a crush- 
ing dcifeat  on  the  Marafh^  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Panfpat  [q.v.}  (1761).  The  Sikhs  became  active  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  Pandjab  and  regained  their  lost 
power.  He  therefore  came  back  with  the  definite  object 
of  breaking  their  power  and  recover  his  territories.  In 
a desperate  battle  fought  near  Ludhiana  (1762),  he 
lotaily  defeated  them  with  heavy  carnage,  but  he  had 
soon  to  leave  the  Pan^^b  in  order  to  suppress  a 
rebellion  at  Kandahar.  The  Sikhs  recovered  soon,  and 
in  1763  they  defeated  Zayn  h^iSn,,  the  Aff^an  gov- 
ernor of  Sirhind,  which  they  sacked  and  destroyed. 

Once  more  they  took  possession  of  Lahore,  and  this 
time  their  hold  was  more  permanent.  They  assem- 
bled at  Amritsar  and  proclaimed  the  regime  of  the 
Kiial^  as  supreme  in  the  Pan^ab  (1764).  The  sov- 
ereign authority  was  vested  in  a national  council  called 
the  GiAmmaita.  The  coins  of  the  Sikh  commonwealth 
bore  the  Persian  inscription: 

IHg  u ufath  li  bf  diTtmg 

Tdjt  az  J^dnak  Guru  Govind  Singh 

“Guru  Govind  Singh  received  from  Nanak 

The  sword,  the  bowl  and  victory  unfailing” 

(Khazan  Singh,  77ir  and  phihsoph}>  qf  the  Sikh 

reii^on^  Lahore  1914,  264). 

Now  that  the  common  danger  which  confronted 
the  Sikhs  was  removed,  they  became  disunited  and 
divided  into  a number  of  states  or  confederacies  called 
Misah.  These  Misal^  were  twelve  in  number,  governed 
independently  of  each  other  by  their  respective  chiefr 
(*airriijr  [fsf.]),  who  were  under  no  supreme  authority 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  one  another  except 
their  religion.  “They  were  almost  constandy  engaged 
in  civil  war,  grouping  and  regrouping  in  the  struggle 
for  pre-eminence”.  They  were  “loosely  organised  and 
varied  from  time  to  time  in  power  and  even  in  des- 
ignation”. After  thirty  years  of  this  variable  rule  in 
the  Pan^iab,  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a strong 
man  who  united  these  jarring  confederacies  Into  a 
compact  sovereignty.  This  was  Randjit  Singh. 

RandjFt  Singh’s  father  Maha  Singh  was  the  chief 
of  the  Sukerchakia  M^sal  with  its  headquarters  at 
Gu^jranwala,  40  miles  to  the  north  of  Lahore.  At 
the  age  of  12  (in  1792),  he  succeeded  to  his  father. 

He  gradually  rose  to  power  through  his  personal  char- 
acter and  genius  with  which  he  was  gifted  by  nature. 

In  1799  he  acquired  possession  of  Lahore  through  a 
royal  investiture  granted  to  him  by  Zam^n  Shah 
(grandson  of  Ahmad  Sh  ah  AbdalT),  who  was  sttU  looked 
ujjon  as  virtual  ruler  of  the  Pan^iab.  Amritsar  was 
reduced  by  Ran^jR  Singh  in  1802.  The  possession  of 
Lahore  and  Amritsar,  the  two  most  important  QQpp| 

of  the  Pan4ja^b,  made  his  personality  conspicuous  and 
enlarged  his  prestige.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Maha- 
ri^4j^  continued  to  extend  his  possessions  until 

gradually  he  annexed  all  the  Misais  to  his  dominions. 

With  the  English,  whose  territories  now  extended  to 
the  Sutlej,  Ran^it  Singh  had  friendly  relations.  A 
treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two 
powers  in  1809,  which  Ran^jTt  Singh  very  faithfully 
observed.  He  organised  a powerful  military  force 
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trained  by  siome  of  the  European  generals,  notably 
French  ones,  who  had  previously  served  under  NapO“ 
Icon,  and  who  after  Waterloo  came  to  ihc  Pan^ab 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Maharaja.  With  this  force, 
he  was  able  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  PaneJiab, 
annex  KaEbJi^ft  (in  1819)  and  Peshawar  (in  1834).  He 
died  in  1839,  leaving  behind  him  a consolidated  Idng- 
dom  extending  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Hindu  Kushj 
but  no  one  among  his  heirs  was  capable  enough  to 
manage  it.  Three  of  his  sons  ascended  the  throne  In 
rapid  succession’  conspiracies  were  rife  and  led  to 
a$sassinations,  civil  war  and  enormous  bloodshed.  The 
army  had  become  uncontrollable  and  spread  terror 
throughout  ihc  country.  The  court  at  last  found  an 
outlet  for  its  activities  by  inciting  the  army  leaders  to 
cross  the  Sutlej  and  invade  the  British  territory.  This 
led  to  the  first  Sikh  War  (December  1845),  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Sikhs  were  defeated  by  the  Bridsh 
general  Sir  Hugh  (afterwards  i>Ond)  Gough  in  four 
successive  battles  fought  at  Firu^.shah  and  Mudkf 
(in  the  present  district  of  FTruzpur)  and  ^AJiwM  and 
SohrSon  near  Ludhiana  (January-February  1846).  “The 
victory  opened  the  way  to  T^ore,  which  was  prompdy 
occupied  by  the  Governor-Gencraf*  (sc.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge),  The  Sikh  Durbar  accepted  the  British  resi- 
dent (Sir  Henry  Lawrence)  to  act  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  Regency  to  the  minor  Mah^adja  Dalfp 
Singh,  son  of  Ransijrt  Singh.  The  revolt  of  DiwSn 
Mobra^,  governor  of  Multan,  against  the  govern- 
ment at  I^ahorc  (in  1848)  tempted  the  Sikhs  again  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  British.  War  was  coiise- 
quetttly  declared,  and  I^rd  Gough  inflicted  two  heavy 
defeats  on  the  Sikh  army,  first  at  (^lilianwala  and  then 
at  Gujrat  (early  1 849).  The  Pan^ab  was  declared 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions  and  Sikh  rule  came 
to  an  end. 

The  dethroned  Dalip  (Duleep)  Singh  was  given  a 
Government  of  India  pension,  and  later  retired  to 
England  and  the  life  of  a country  gentleman,  becom- 
ing a Christian  and  dying  in  1893. 

(Muhammad  Iqbal*) 

4-  History  after  1849. 

Having  experienced  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Sikhs,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Pandjab  after 
lS52j  Sir  John  Ij.wrencc,  recruited  Sikhs  in  consid- 
erable numbers  into  the  British  Indian  Army.  These 
Sikh  troops,  as  also  the  Sikh  ((jdgfrddTS  or  landowners 
who  had  retained  part  at  least  of  their  holdings  or 
had  received  compensatory  pensions,  remained  firmly 
loyal  to  the  crow^n  during  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857-8, 
with  the  Khal^as  forming  nearly  one- third  of  the 
60,900  troops  raised  by  the  British  at  that  time.  After 
this,  the  proportion  of  Sikhs  in  the  Army  increased. 
New  regulations  requiring  Sikh  soldiers  to  observe  the 
external  symbols  of  the  KJi^^  order,  such  as  letting 
beards  and  hair  grow  long,  played  a notable  role  in 
the  Siklis’  retention  of  their  separate  identity  at  a time 
when  some  European  obset^ers  thought  Sikhism  likely 
to  decline  and  disappear. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  there  was 
a perceptible  ferment  among  the  Sikhs,  with  various 
movements  aiming  at  religious,  social  and  political 
revival.  Thus  the  Namdharis  or  Kukas,  followers  of 
Baba  Ram  Singh,  formed  a millenarian  and  icono- 
clasdc  movement  in  the  central  Pan^ljab,  objecting 
mt€r  alia  Co  Muslim  butchers  killing  cattle  for  beef, 
and  their  actiyitics  culminated  in  British  military  action 
in  the  Ludhiana  District  against  the  KukSs  in  1872 
and  the  exiling  of  Baba  Ram  Singh  to  Burma.  The 
Singh  Sabha  movement  which  began  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  was  largely  concerned  with  religious 


and  educational  reform.  It  reOected  a certain  feeling 
of  threat  from  conversions  to  Ghrisdanity  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  to  Islam,  but  much  more  from  the  mil- 
i itant  Hindu  Ary  a Samaj  movement.  The  Singh  Sabha 
reformers  welcomed  English  education,  aaid  the  Indian 
government  founded  several  Sikh  schools  and  colleges 
in  different  parts  of  the  Pan^Sb.  A reflection  of  a 
new  interest  by  European  scholars  in  Sikhism  as  a 
religious  phenomenon  was  M.A,  Macau lifTc's  6- vol- 
ume study,  Tht  Sikh  religion,  its  Gums,  sacred  writings  and 
authors  (Oxford  1909,  repr.  Delhi  1963,  1986).  The 
reformers  also  advocated  the  use  of  Parity abf  in 

Gurmukhi  script  rather  than  of  Urdu  or  of  Hindi  in 
Devanagiri  script. 

During  the  First  World  War,  recruitment  for  mil- 
itary service  was  higher  amongst  the  Sikhs  than 
amongst  any  other  group  in  India,  and  Sikhs  fought 
courageously  in  France,  East  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  There  was,  however,  unrest  among  some  sections 
of  the  Sikh  community  back  in  the  Pan^ab,  inidally 
fanned  by  a new  organisation,  which  had  originated 
within  the  Sikh  diaspora  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  the  so-called  Ghadarf  (“Mutiny”)  movement; 
acts  of  terrorism  led  to  police  and  military  repression 
in  1915.  Between  1918  and  1947  the  Sil^s  were  in- 
volved in  intense  political  activity.  Initially,  there  were 
clashes  with  the  Government  of  India  over  control  of 
the  gurdawaras  or  Sikh  temples,  and  there  ensued  from 
1921  onwards  the  so-called  “Third  Sikh  Wac”,  a 
mainly,  but  not  wholly,  non-violent  struggle,  led  by 
the  radical  AkSlIs  (“immortals”),  basically  a movement 
of  the  masses  rather  than  of  the  professional  and 
landed  classes.  Their  demands  were  not  assuaged  by 
the  1925  Sikh  Gurdawaras  Act  which  handed  over 
the  historic  shrines  to  a IBO^man  elected  body.  Pohd- 
cally  articulate  Sikhs  now  became  concerned  with  the 
question  of  adequate  representation  of  the  commu- 
nity within  the  Panjabi  membership  of  the  Council 
of  State  and  the  Legisladve  Assembly. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Sikhs  again  co- 
operated with  the  Indian  government,  but  with  less 
enthusiasm  than  previously.  The  Akalfs  in  general 
favoured  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  subcondtKnt, 
as  did  the  Indian  National  Congrras,  but  if  there  was 
to  be  a separate  PSldstan , they  wanted  a separal  c 
Sikh  “Khalistan”  also.  A substandal  number  of  Sikh 
prisoneni-of-war  joined  the  Japanese  puppet  organisa- 
tion, the  Indian  National  /\rmy. 

The  Partition  of  August  1947  divided  the  Sikhs 
geographically,  but  with  the  greater  part  of  them  in 
India.  Most  of  the  Sikhs  now  within  P^stan,  some 
2 '/a  millions,  emigrated  to  India,  displacing  Muslims 
fleeing  from  East  Pan^ab.  In  1951  Sikhs  formed 
about  35%  of  the  Indian  Pan^ab  State,  with  Hindus 
over  62%.  The  scale  of  Indian  government  compen- 
sation for  refuges  was  low  and  created  much  hard- 
ship. The  central  government  refused  to  give  any 
statutory  weighting  for  a religious  minority  like  the 
Slklis,  and  also  refused  to  extend  to  the  Sikh  sched- 
uled (i.e.  lowest)  castes  the  concessions  and  reserva- 
tions given  to  the  Hindu  seheduled  castes  (subsequendy 
granted  in  19.56).  A general  sense  of  grievance|^|^|^p  COm 
creased  Sikh  demands  for  an  autonomous  Sikh  state. 

In  1966  it  was  agreed  to  make  a separate  Sikh  major- 
ity state  in  the  Indian  Union,  PantJjabT-speaking  and 
some  56%  Sikh.  But  this  proved  inadequate  to  still 
discontent,  and  in  1 973  the  Akalt  Dal  party  passed 
the  so-called  Anandpur  Resolution  demanding  greater 
autonomy.  Relations  with  New  Delhi  continued  to 
deteriorate,  and  in  June  1984  the  Indian  Army  as- 
saulted a group  of  radical  Sikhs  entrenched  tvithin 
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the  Golden  Temple  complex  of  Amritsarj  with  esti- 
mated total  casu^t]e$  of  5-6,000.  It  was  a Sikh  who, 
in  retaliation^ f [murdered  the  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Mrs  Indira  Gandhi  in  October  1984.  The  movement 
For  an  autonomous  KhlUistan  continues. 

Bifyiiagrapky*  For  older  sources  in  Persian  and 
studies  in  English,,  sec  the  BibL  to  the  El^  art.  s.v. 
Of  more  recent  literature,  see: 

1.  Doctrines.  W.H.  McLeod,  Gum  Manak  and 

thi  SM  Oxford  1968,  repr.  Delhi  1976; 

idem,  The  evolution  af  the  commimi^^  Oxford  1976; 
J.S,  GrewaJ,  Gum  ^onak  in  hutoiy,  ^Chandigarh  1 979; 
McLeod,  Textual  .sources  Joe  the  sb/ufy  of  Sikhism^  Chicago 
1991;  J.R.  Hinnells  (cd.),  A new  dicHonay  of 
Oxford  1995,  s.w.  Sikh,  etc. 

2.  History.  H.EL  Gupta,  of  the 

3 vdIs.  Lahore  19+4;  Khushwant  Sinj^,  Rat^ii  Singh, 
Mahamja  of  the  Punjab^  London  1962;  Khushwant 
Singh,  A history  of  the  Sikhs,  Oxford  1963-6,  ^ Delhi 
1991;  Fauja  Singh,  The  ^stem  of  the  Sikksy 

Delhi  1964;  McLeod,  The  SU^.  History  reli^on  and 
socie^f  New  York  1989;  Grcwal,  the  Sikhs  of  the 
Puryab  (The  New  Cambridge  history  of  India,  II. 3), 
Cambridge  1990,  with  valuable  “Bibliographical 
essay”,  246-54.  (C.E.  Bos  worth) 

SrKTf  I.rvA  or  Si:^LLiYYA,  Arabic  adaptation  of 
the  Greek  Luce A.ia  (with  the  variants  noted  by  Yakut, 
iii,  406),  as  a name  of  the  island  of  Sicily  (but  some- 
times used  to  indicate  the  city  of  Palermo  aJone).  Ai- 
Bakrr  (482,  § 812),  following  the  classical  sources,  gives 
the  mythic  etymology  evoking  the  eponymous  Srkul(os), 
brother  of  ItiUCos),  while  also  supplying,  in  what  is 
actually  a considerably  distorted  form,  the  ancient  Greek 
name  Tptvaxpla.  AI-HimyarT,  who  follows  him  in  these 
data,  retains  for  his  part,  impheit  in  a verse  of  Ibn 
Rash  Ik  (d.  463/1071  trj),  the  false  etymology,  owed 
to  the  philologist  Ibn  ^-Birr  which  explains  the 

name  as  derived  from  oukti  and  eXaia,  respectively 
“fig-trcc”  and  "olive-tree”, 

1.  History  and  culture. 

(a)  The  ime^e  of  Sid^  amor^  the  Arabs 

Geographic^  information  concerning  Muslim  Sicily, 
as  Supplied  by  the  sources  (about  a score  of  them), 
varies  perceptibly,  from  a formal  point  of  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  sources  themselves:  works 
of  cosmography  or  of  descriptive  geography,  topono- 
mastic  catalogues  or  accounts  of  journeys.  In  dimen- 
sion it  varies  from  a few  lines  giving  information  in 
an  almost  casual  manner,  to  the  “medium”  account, 
typical  of  the  general  treatises  but  also  sometimes 
specialised  glossaries,  and  final  ly  to  the  wide  pictures 
which  we  owe  to  Ibn  Hawkal  and  Ibn  Djubayr 
A special  place  should  be  reserved  for  the  work  of 
al-IdrjsT  [f.p],  who  excels  over  all  the  other  writers 
in  the  systematic  nature  of  his  survey,  the  only  exam- 
ple of  a genuine  description,  accompanied  by  all  the 
available  detail,  of  Sicily  in  the  mid-6th/l2di  century. 
Furthermore,  the  case  of  al-ldrlsT,  the  accredited  geog- 
rapher at  the  Norman  court  of  Roger  11,  as  well  as 
those  of  Ibn  Hawkal  and  Ibn  Djubayr,  who  visited 
the  island  in  362/972-3  and  578/1184-5  respectively, 
serve  to  underline  the  fact  that  the  greater,  and  often 
the  best  part  of  the  available  information  concern- 
ing the  Sicilian  environment  of  the  time,  derives  prin- 
cipally from  writers  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
experiencing  it  personally  (it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  journey  through  Sicily  of  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghamatl 
in  511/1117,  and  al-HarawI^s  visit  to  Etna  after  568- 
9/1173,  have  left  no  trace  other  than  the  disap- 
pointment, expressed  by  the  latter,  of  not  having  seen 
a single  samondai  dive  into  the  crater,  a spectacle  which 


had  been  described  to  him).  For  the  rest,  from  al- 
Mukaddasf  to  the  authors  of  the  8th/ 1 4th  century,  it 
should  be  stressed  that  their  testimony,  essentially 
indirect,  is  of  interest  only  in  its  capacity  to  surprise 
us  with  unexpected  notions  (such  as  the  recollection 
of  the  Cyclops  in  the  work  of  al-Bakrl,  already  men- 
tioned for  his  familiarity  with  classical  culture),  or  in 
that  it  conveys,  according  to  the  convention  of  word- 
for-word  transmission,  texts  that  have  disappeared,  as 
is  done  by  Y^ui  who  often  draws  upon  sources  as 
specific  as  the  Ta^tikb  SikMya  by  Ibn  aL-Kat|a'  [^.ir.] 
and  Abu  'All  at-Ha^an  b.  Yahya  (6th/ 1 1th  century), 
while  al-Himyari,  for  example,  is  largely  dependent 
cither  on  al-ldrlsl  or  on  Ibn  Djubavr. 

Of  general  geographical  observations  concerning 
Sicily,  the  essential  points  are  to  be  found  among 
almost  all  the  writers,  who  are  aware  of  its  triangu- 
lar  shape  as  well  as  its  location,  in  relation  cither  to 
Africa  or  to  the  Italian  peninsula  and  to  the  smaller 
islands,  who  indicate,  each  in  his  own  fashion,  its 
dimensions  and  sorne times  even  the  astronomical 
co-ordinates,  who  finally  give  details,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  al-IdrIsT,  of  the  distances  from  one  local- 
ity  to  another.  But  the  theme  which  takes  precedence 
over  all  others,  in  the  same  context  of  physical  geog- 
raphy, is  without  doubt  that  of  Etna,  the  “mountain 
of  fire"  as  the  Arab  authors  call  it,  which  with  its 
imposing  height,  its  perpetual  snows,  the  chasm  at  its 
summit,  die  winds  wluch  reverberated  there,  the  smoke 
and  lava  which  it  spewed  out,  could  not  but  excite 
their  curiosity  and  their  imagination.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  they  stress  the  marvellous  and  mysterious 
aspects  of  these  phenomena,  which  both  astonish  and 
enchant  them,  although  they  are  concerned  less  with 
explaining  them  than  with  describing  them,  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  detail. 

Moreover  the  description  of  the  landscape,  brief 
though  it  is,  clearly  reveals  admiration  for  everything 
which  this  island  seems  to  possess  in  exceptional 
measure;  it  tends  to  evoke  the  notion  of  a land  dis- 
tinguished by  pleasant  localities  and  fertile  soil,  un- 
believable abundance  of  water  and  richness  of  crops, 
in  a word  the  prosperity  of  its  numerous  inhabitants, 
grouped  according  to  al-ldrfsl  in  1 30  major  urban 
centres,  vrithout  counting  the  villages  and  fortresses, 
of  which  al-*Umarr  has  meticulously  compiled  a lust 
of  34  sites.  As  if  in  a refrain,  the  authors  incessandy 
repeat  their  p raise  of  a vegetation  which  spreads  it's 
richness  in  urban  gardens  as  well  as  in  mountain 
forests,  reserves  of  wood  for  boat-building,  or  in  the 
innumerable  kitchen -gardens  and  orcharcb,  supplying 
all  kinds  ol^  vegetables  and  fruits.  In  this  picture,  sup- 
plemented by  the  mention  of  flourishing  crops,  wheat 
in  particular,  as  well  as  pastures  sufficient  for  the  rais- 
ing of  substantial  herds  of  cattle,  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  presence,  almost  everywhere  at  this  time, 
of  hydraulic  resources  such  that  Sicily  was  never  to 
enjoy  in  later  times.  This  was  righdy  considered  by 
the  Arab  authors  themselves  a considerable  boon,  and 
it  is  this  which  stands  out  in  particular,  to  mention 
only  two  Illuminating  examples,  from  the  scrupulous 
care  which  Ibn  Hawkal  devotes  to  informationticon-  .COITI 
ceming  the  water-supply  of  Palermo,  and  in  parallel 
from  the  concern  for  meticulous  precision  with  which 
al-IdrM,  alone,  sens  out  to  describe  the  course  of  the 
rivers  : Nalir  al-SuUa,  al-K^b  (-  Bel  ice),  al-WadJ  al- 
Malrh  (-  Salso),  Wadi  Musa  Simeto),  etc.  With  the 
single  excepdon  of  Ya^t,  however,  the  same  authors 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  origin  of 
the  prosperity  owed  to  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture, besides  the  favourable  natur^  conditions,  had 
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been  the  division  into  small  plots  of  landed  property 
which  had  been  set  in  motion  by  the  MiisUm  con- 
quest, and  finally,  the  work  of  the  conquerors  them- 
selves, especially  those  of  Berber  origin,  who  were 
known  for  their  agricultural  sIdDs,  It  is  they  who  were  I 
responsible,  among  other  things,  for  the  introduc- 
rion  into  this  environment,  where  the  crocus  and  the 
violet,  according  to  al-ldrisr,  grew  spontaneously*  of 
*^exodc”  plants  such  as  citrus  fruits,  cotton  and  dates, 
sugar-cane  and  the  mulberry.  This  enrichment  of  the 
already  varied  vegetal  repertoire  of  a land  blessed 
with  ejctraordinary  fertility  seemed  to  be  symbolically 
illustrated  by  the  silhouettes  of  thousands  of  windmills 
standing  out  against  the  sky,  alternating  with  the  bat- 
tlements of  numerous  impressive  castles. 

If  to  this  is  added  information  regarding  mineral 
products — the  jasper  and  the  sal  ammoniac  of  Etna, 
the  sulphur  and  the  pumice-stone  and,  it  is  said,  the 
gold  of  the  same  mountain,  the  iron  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Messina  and  the  oilwells  near  Syracuse — and 
finally  regarding  the  fruits  of  the  sea,  the  tunny  and 
the  coral  in  the  Sea  of  Trapani  for  example,  a glimpse 
of  the  economy  of  Arabo-Norman  Sicily  is  genuinely 
seductive.  It  is  a picture  which  is  both  established 
and  brought  to  life  wherever  the  authors  uncover  the 
traces  of  prolific  activity  on  the  part  of  craftsmen, 
and  of  an  almost  feverish  circulation  of  merchandise, 
to  the  interior  and  with  the  exterior;  where  they  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  markets,  work-shops  and  empo- 
ria,  of  warehouses  and  shops;  where  they  evoke  the 
coming  and  going  of  ships,  Sicilian  and  foreign,  in 
the  ports,  favoured  sites  of  commerce.  And  while  on 
this  subject,  too,  it  b al-!drTsT  who,  in  his  methodi- 
cal fashion,  provides  the  most  exhaustive  information, 
mention  should  ako  be  made  in  this  context  of  the 
two  texts,  as  brief  as  they  are  eloquent,  in  which  Ibii  ! 
Hawkal,  on  the  one  hand,  shows  his  concent  for  pre- 
cision as  he  lists  aU  the  small  businesses  of  the 
of  Palermo,  and  Ibn  Djubayr,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  just  escaped  from  a terrifying  shipwreck,  turtis 
to  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  the  port  of  Messina 
with  ^"boats  aligned  along  the  quay,  like  a row  of 
horses  tethered  in  the  stables’". 

Furthermore,  these  two  travellers  deserve  credit  for 
having  left  unique  testimony  regarding  the  social, 
and  to  an  extent  poUtical  reality  of  the  island,  with- 
out which  the  human  geography  of  Sicily  at  that  time 
would  be  almost  unknown,  and  its  image  in  the  minds 
of  the  Arabs  deprived  of  some  essential  traits. 

It  U krtown  that  they  visited  the  place  in  totally 
different  circumstances,  Ibn  Hawkal  at  the  finest  hour 
of  Kalbl  domination,  Ibn  T^ubayr  at  the  zenith  of 
the  prosperity  of  Arabo-Nonman  civilisation.  But  it  is 
also  known  that  what  gives  their  accounts  a decid- 
edly ori^naJ  and  partially  conflicting  tone  is  the  role 
played  by  personal  temperament:  rather  cold  and  de- 
tached in  the  case  of  Ibrt  J^awkaJ,  endowed  vvith  an 
acute  spirit  of  observation,  but  also  sceptical  and  prej- 
udiced, always  ready  to  offer  cridcism,  if  not  mock- 
ery and  denunciadon;  enthusiastic  and  dreamy  in  the 
case  of  Ibn  Djubayr,  a man  who  believed  absolutely 
in  God  and  also  in  men,  with  an  essentially  opd- 
misde  and  sociable  disposidon,  with  eyes  always  open 
to  all  things  which  could  elicit  either  amazement  or 
sympathy.  This  well  explains,  in  the  work  of  Ibn 
Haw^,  the  attention  directed  towards  the  urban  real- 
ity of  Palermo,  the  description  of  which  is  not  only 
the  most  ancient  but  also  the  most  detailed,  such  that 
nothing  of  importance  could  be  added  to  it,  with  the 
excepdon  of  the  names  of  the  gates  of  the  Khalisa 
by  al-Mul^ddasr.  But  this  also  accounts  for  a 


series  of  remarks  which  he  made  regarding  the  peo- 
ple, which  were  so  harsh  that  they  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  this  traveller  in  the  domain  of  the  KalhTs 
was  nothing  other  than  a spy  aedng  on  behalf  of  the 
Fatimids.  It  is,  however,  as  a result  of  these  passages 
that  the  document,  which  is  both  historical  and  lit- 
erary,  attains  the  highest  quality:  through  mockery, 
applied  to  the  incredible  number  of  mosques  (300!), 
and  to  the  frivolous  pride  allied  with  hypocritical 
pietism  of  the  Muslims  of  the  city;  through  the  dis- 
gust aroused  in  him  by  the  military  convents  [see 
RTBAj]  on  the  seashores,  which  had  become  places  of 
per\^ersion  and  depravity,  the  haunts  of  ruffians  and 
scoundrels;  through  denunciation  of  the  ignorance  and 
stupidity  of  school  teachers;  through  the  depiction, 
finely,  of  the  absurdity  of  everyone,  owed — he  says — 
to  the  abuse  of  the  onion,  responsible  for  boundless 
material  decadence,  which  had  led  to  desdtution,  as 
well  as  to  a return  to  barbaric  customs. 

Such  an  attitude,  essentially  hostile,  is  parallelled, 
although  with  naive  traits  of  admiration,  by  that  of 
the  pious  Ibn  [Ijubayr,  capable  of  perceiving  any- 
where the  signs  of  the  providence  and  the  greatness 
of  God,  spontaneously  disposed  to  appreciate  the  good 
deeds  of  men,  to  treat  them  with  indulge nec  and  even 
benevolence.  The  inevitable  aversion  to  ‘‘worshippers 
of  the  cross”,  which  is  expressed  from  time  lo  dme 
in  incantations,  which  are  in  fact  rather  lukewarm, 
docs  not  prevent  him  from  paindng  without  preju- 
dice a memorable  picture  of  the  Sicilian  scene  in  the 
golden  age  that  was  the  period  of  the  Norman  sov- 
ereigns, His  experience  in  the  island  begins  with  his 
enchantment  by  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings  of 
Messina,  almost  a terrestriaJ  paradise  with  fnnit-trecs 
covering  the  slopes,  of  the  hills,  but  also  with  the  sur- 
prise caused  him  by  the  liberality  of  King  William 
11,  paying  on  his  behalf  the  tax  demanded  from 
shipwrecked  Muslims.  But  it  is  in  Palermo  that  Ibn 
Qjubayr  is  impressed  most  of  all,  when  he  discovers 
the  paradox  of  an  Islamo-Chrisdan  community,  living 
in  harmony  under  the  auspices  of  a regime  of  quite 
extraordinary  tolerance.  This  spirit,  which  seems  to 
permeate  the  relationships  of  social  life,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  foreign  traveller  perceives  it  in  the 
amicable  atdlude  of  those  who  greet  him,  emanates 
from  ilic  court,  or  rather  from  King  William  himself. 

The  portrait  of  this  enhghiened  and  refined  monarch, 
a connoisseur  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  also  an 
Arabic  scholar,  a culdvated  patron  of  philosophy  and 
literature,  simultaneously  wordly  and  pious,  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  religious  observance  to  all,  this  por- 
trait by  the  pen  of  Ibn  Gjubayr  is  surely  the  most 
striking  eulogy  ever  made  by  a Muslim  of  a Christian 
historical  individual.  Nothing  could  better  supplement 
it  than  the  dazzling  fresco  which  he  paints  of  the 
monuments  of  the  town,  which  he  compares  to  Cor- 
dova, vvith  noble  buildings  and  the  sumptuous  royal 
palace,  the  elegance  of  gardens  and  stairways,  the 
breadth  of  squares  and  streets,  in  short  an  architec- 
tural decor  in  the  middle  of  which,  on  the  night  of 
Christmas  1 1 84,  he  was  able  to  sec  shining,  like  a 
jewel,  with  its  flashing  mosaics  and  stained  glass  win-ip  QQpp| 
dows  of  irridescent  colours,  the  Antiochene  Church 
(known  as  the  Martorana).  This  vision  came  at  an 
opportune  dme,  to  seal  the  representation,  both  charmed 
and  charming,  which  Ibn  djubayr  was  to  provide, 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th/ 1 2th  century,  of  this 
^'^daughter  of  Andalusia*’,  the  affee donate  epithet  which 
he  applied  to  Sicily. 

(b)  The  Arab  and  domittaewn 

The  landing  at  Mazara,  on  19  Rabr^  I 212/18 
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June  827,  of  an  army  from  Ifriljiyaj  did  not  onJy 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  which,  over  the 
course  of  the  next  seventy  years,  was  to  secure  pos- 
session of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  but  abo  the  ctil  mi  na- 
tion of  a historic^  process  which,  since  the  middle 
of  the  first  Islamic  century,  had.  affected  the  island  to 
an  ever  increasing  extent,  in  the  context  of  the  expan- 
sion of  Islam  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  interest  of  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  may  be  traced 
back  as  far  as  their  very  first  maridme  experiments, 
when  Mu^awiya  b,  Abr  Sufyan,  at  that  time  gover- 
nor of  Syria,  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
fleet.  The  first  Arab  incursion  on  the  Sicilian  coasts 
dates  in  fact  from  the  year  31-32/652,  Others  fol- 
lowed over  the  course  of  a century,  under  the  Umay- 
yads,  especially  after  the  building  of  the  naval  dockyard 
of  Tunis  (79/698),  but  always  with  the  sole  objective 
of  carrying  off  prisoners  and  booty,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  expedition  planned  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  liri^ya  ‘Ubayd  AU^  b,  Habhab,  and  put 
into  effect  in  122/739-40  by  Habib  b.  Abl  *Ubayda, 
who  succeeded  in  laying  siege  to  Syracuse  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  any  notion  of  invasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  raids  are  recorded  during  the  second 
half  of  the  2nd/ 8th  century,  and  this  is  to  be  explained, 
among  other  factors,  by  the  defensive  dispositions 
adopted  in  Sicily  at  this  time  by  Byzandum.  Further- 
more the  same  policy  was  impiemented  in  Ifit^iya  by 
its  new  masters,  the  Aghlabids  who,  following 

their  accession  to  power  in  184/800,  took  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  establish,  in  their  turn,  a fortified 
coastal  defensive  system  and  simultatieously,  at  die 
initiative  of  the  second  Abu  "l-*Abb^  ^Abd  Allah, 
to  equip  a fleet.  Reciprocal  concern  for  safeguarding 
respective  commercial  interests,  which  favoured  this 
attitude  of  restraint  and  caution,  ultimately  had  the 
effect  of  establishing  cordial  relations  between  Byzan- 
tines and  Arabs,  which  persisted  into  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  3rd/ 9th  century  ajid  were  given  formal 
expression  in  the  treaty  signed,  apparently,  by  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  Ibrahim  b.  *Abd  Allah,  and 
renewed  by  his  son. 

The  fatal  rupture  of  this  equilibrium  took  place  in 
212/827,  following  the  outbreak  of  disturbances  in 
Syracuse  and  their  repercussions  at  KayrawM.  In  fact, 
paradoxically  it  was  the  Byzantines  who  supplied  the 
Aghlabids  with  the  pretext  for  engaging  in  hostilities, 
and,  as  is  not  unusual  in  history,  it  was  a somewhat 
banal  incident  which  provoked  them.  The  spark  which 
ignited  the  gun-powder  was  the  revolt,  in  Syracuse,  of 
the  Byzantine  tummTihos  or  army  commander  Euphe- 
mius,  who  approached  Ziy^at  Allah  b.  Ibrahim,  the 
third  Aghlabid  amfr  (201-23/817-38)  to  appeal  for  his 
intervention  in  Sicily.  The  decision  in  his  favour  was 
not  unopposed,  but  the  authority  of  Asad  b.  al-Fur^l 
overrode  all  judicial  scruples.  The  die  was  cast 
for  an  enteq>rise,  the  advance  against  Sicily,  which 
was  to  be  the  last  example  of  the  Jutuh  of  Islam, 
where  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  the  zeal  of  ^ihad 
played  the  same  role.  The  achievement  of  Asad, 
appointed  to  lead  an  anmy  of  10,000  men,  transported 
by  a fleet  of  some  hundred  vessels,  was  as  brief  as 
it  was  extraordinary.  A respected  jurist,  without  any 
military  experience  whatsoever,  he  sitcceeded  brilliantly 
in  his  task,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age.  One  month 
after  the  landing  at  Mazara,  he  scored  a decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Byzantine  Balafa  near  Gorieone,  after 
which  he  traversed  the  bland  to  unleash  an  attack 
on  the  capital,  Syracusei  the  siege  had  been  in  process 
for  more  than  a year  when  Asad  died  in  an  epi- 
demic. The  Muslims  disengaged  from  the  project  and 


withdrew  towards  the  interior,  where  they  took  pos- 
session of  Mineo  and  of  Agrigento  [see  p[iR^Ei4Tj, 
then,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  besieging  Kasr- 
ylnuih  (the  modem  Enna),  they  fell  back  as  fkr 

as  Mazara.  Exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  they 
were  extricated  from  their  predicament  by  reinforce- 
ments sent  from  IfnWya  in  215/830,  who  were  joined 
by  a Berber  adventurer,  Asba|^  b.  Wakll,  known  as 
Farghalus.  leading  a band  of  Spanish  mercenaries.  It 
was  as  a result  of  these  events  that  the  Muslims  were 
in  a position  to  lay  siege  to  Palermo,  which  surren- 
dered on  30  Ra^ab  216/12  September  831. 

In  operations  pursued  with  the  object  of  conquer- 
ing territory,  which  continued  until  the  opening  of 
the  4th/ 10th  century,  the  Muslims  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  owing  to  the  uneven  physi- 
cal terrain  and  to  the  strong  defensive  dispositions 
of  the  enemy,  but  most  of  all  to  the  disturbances 
which  broke  out  from  time  to  time  between  Arabs 
and  Berbers  or  between  the  different  social  classes. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  often  benefited  from  the 
leadership  of  able  chieftains,  such  as  the  two  A^labid 
princes  Abu  Fihr  Muhamm^  (217-20/832-5)  and  Abu 
4-Ag^ab  Ibrahim  (220-37/835-51),  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter in  particular  achieved  some  remarkable  successes. 

It  was  he  who,  ca.  227/842,  secured  possession  of  the 
valley  of  Mazara,  and  thus  of  the  western  sector  of 
the  island,  and  immediately  undertook  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  eastern  sector  of  Sicily,  which  culminated 
in  the  taking  of  Messina  (228-9/843)  and  soon  after- 
wards, between  231/845  and  234/848,  in  the  surren- 
der of  Modica,  Lentini  and  Ragusa.  An  experienced 
politician,  who  had  succeeded  in  the  meantime  in 
concluding  an  alltance  with  Naples  and  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  equipping  a fleet,  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  the  campaigns  to  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  such  as  al-Fadl  b.  DjaTar,  the  con- 
queror of  Messina,  and  Abu  H-Aghiab  al-' Abbas,  who 
at  the  same  time,  at  Butera,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  island,  inflicted  a crushing  defeat  on  the  Byzan- 
tines. It  b to  thb  last-named,  who  replaced  him,  on 
hb  death  in  237/851,  as  third  watt,  that  credit  belongs 
for  the  capture,  on  26  Shaww5l  244/26  January  859, 
of  Kasryannih,  for  thirty  years  the  pivot  of  the  Byzan- 
tine defensive  system.  With  his  successors,  KhafEdia 
b.  Sufyan  (247-55/862*9)  and  hb  son  Muhammad 
(killed  in  257/871),  the  advance  of  the  Muslims 
towards  eastern  Sicily,  in  spite  of  mutinies  on  the  part 
of  the  troops,  which  co^t  the  lives  of  both  generals, 
became  increasingly  menacing,  and  led  to  the  surren- 
der of  Noto  (250/864)  and  of  Troina  (251/865),  in 
addition  to  a number  of  incursions  against  Taormina, 
Catania  and  Syracuse.  The  privilege  of  capturing  the 
capital  itself  was  to  fall  much  later  to  I^aTar  b, 
Muhammad  al-Tamlml,  who  on  15  Ramadan  264/21 
May  878,  after  a siege  of  nine  months,  succeeded  in 
taking  Syracuse,  the  objective  of  Muslim  attacks  for 
the  past  fifty  years.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  the  situation  became  somewhat  chaotic,  as  a 
result  of  mutinies  and  civil  wars,  most  of  them  cen- 
tred on  Agrigento  and  Palermo,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Muslim  forces  from  pursuing  the  occupariorl*^-^^^ 
of  the  Demona  Valley  (at  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
the  bland),  as  well  as  launching  raids  against  Catania 
and  Taormiua.  It  was  the  fall  of  thb  city,  on  22 
^a^ban  289/1  August  902,  which  finally  crowned  the 
Muslim  conquest.  The  protagonist  of  this  last  act  was 
the  ninth  Aghlabid  prince  himself,  Ibrahim  II  (in 
power  since  261/875),  who  decided  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  hb  son  *Abd  Allah,  in  order  to  take  charge, 
in  his  place,  of  military  operations  in  Sicily. 
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Reduced  henceforward  to  the  status  of  a province 
of  Jfrnpya,  Sicily  followed  the  same  historical  path 
as  the  colooia]  power,  fcveo  when,  in  296/9CI9,  the 
F^timid  movement  dealt  a death-blow  to  the  Aghlabid 
dynasty.  However,  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
propaganda  of  the  new  masters,  which  was  manifested 
in  the  support  olTcred  to  the  Berber  element  (con- 
centrated in  Agiigento)  at  the  expense  of  the  Arab 
element  (localised  in  Palermo),  was  anything  but 
favourable,  with  the  result  chat  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  MahdT  ^Ubayd  Allah,  I bn  Abi  l-^hinzlr,  soon 
had  to  be  recalled.  The  refusal  to  compromise  with 
heterodoxy  led  to  the  formation  of  an  overt  opposi- 
don,  symbolised  by  a remarkable  individual,  a cer- 
tain Ahmad  b-  Kurhub,  who,  between  300/913  and 
304/916,  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Sunni  restoration 
and  of  loyalism  to  the  caliphate  of  Baghdad.  The 
repressioni  which  ensued  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  stability,  owed  to  the  disc  re  don  of  the  gov- 
ernor Salim  b,  Ra^id  (304-25/917-37)  and  to  an 
improved  administradon,  until  a fresh  outbreak  of  dis- 
order required  his  rcplacemcnr  by  the  energetic  sol- 
dier KhaJfJ  b.  Isha^  (325-30/937-41).  The  latter  took 
the  decision  to  build  within  Palermo  the  citadel  of 
al-I^ali^,  which  did  not  suffice,  apparently,  to  dis- 
courage jdl  aspirations  towards  revolt,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Fatimid  caliph  found  it  necessary,  in 
337/948,  to  transfer  the  administration  of  Sicily  to 
al-Hasan  b.  ^Ali  al-Kalbr. 

Thus  began  the  amTrate  of  the  Kalbids,  which  was 
to  become  hereditary,  in  response  to  the  actions  of 
the  Fatimids  who,  after  their  transfer  to  Kgypt  (362/ 
973),  turned  their  attention  away  from  Sicily.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  during  which  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  masters,  Sicily  experienced  the 
golden  age  of  the  Arab  domination,  both  on  the  level 
of  political  prestige  and  military  success,  and  of  cul- 
ture prosperity  (despite  certain  negative  traits  in  the 
account,  mentioned  above,  by  Ibn  Hawkal,  present 
on  the  scene  in  362/972-3).  It  is  to  the  two  sons  of 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Ahmad  b.  Hasan  (342- 
53/953-69)  and  ‘Alf  b.  Hasan  (359-72/970-82),  that 
the  regime  owes  iti  attainmeril  of  the  high  point  of 
its  power:  the  former,  who  finally  put  an  end  to  the 
disorder  of  eastern  Sicily,  where  he  suppressed,  in  351/ 
962,  the  revolt  of  Taormina,  renamed  al-Mu*izziyya 
in  honour  of  the  cahph  of  Cairo,  regained  control  of 
Rametta  and  ravaged  Messina,  after  the  memorable 
naval  engagement  known  as  “the  battle  of  the  Strait"; 
the  latter,  who  was  responsible  for  the  last  great  vic- 
tory of  the  Muslims  of  Sicily  over  the  Christians,  near 
Rofisano  in  Calabria,  where  he  could  boast  of  hav- 
ing been  invited  by  the  Byzantines  themselves  to  join 
an  alliance  against  Otto  II,  before  dying  in  battle. 
Although  peace  and  prosperity,  subsequently  assured 
and  almost  pcrsonifiecl  by  Abu  1-FutOb  Yusuf  (379- 
88/989-98),  continued  even  after  the  forced  retire- 
ment of  tire  amfr^  who  was  paralysed  by  a stroke,  the 
seduction  of  worldly  pleasures  proved  fatal  to  his  son 
and  successor  DjaTar  {in  power  until  416/1019),  to 
the  extent  that  it  even  provoked  a frame IdfiJ  war. 
With  him  and  after  him,  nothing  could  halt  the  decline 
of  the  Kalbid  d>Tiasty,  reduced  under  Ahmad  al-AkhaJ 
(410-29/1019-38),  to  begging  for  the  aid  of  the  old 
Byzantine  enemy,  and  to  submitting,  on  tire  other 
hand,  to  the  depredations  of  the  Zirids,  lieutenants 
of  the  Fatimids  in  Ifrfkiya  since  362/973.  With  the 
last  scion  of  the  line  of  Abu  'l-Futuh  Yusuf,  al-I^lasan, 
known  as  al-^amsam  (431-45/1040^53),  Sicily  under- 
went a period  of  anarchy  in  which  poUticai  unity  dis- 
integrated and  the  amfrate  collapsed,  lo  tlte  benefit 


of  lesser  principalities,  by  a process  similar  to  that 
which  affected  the  muliik  in  Spain  at 

the  same  time.  Individuals  bearing  ihe  title  of 
appearing  on  the  scene  during  this  final  act  of  the 
drama  of  the  Kalbid  dynasty,  took  control  of  a situ- 
ation which  was  soon  to  be  subject  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Normans. 

(c)  The  Mormon  and  Swabion  period 

In  the  conflict  which  erupted  between  these  minor 
warlords,  those  who  gained  the  upper  hand  were  tire 
ka^'id  of  Syracuse  Ibn  aJ-Thumna  * and  his  adver- 
sary Ibn  al-HawwSs  based  at  Kasryannih,  from 

where  he  controlled  the  centre  of  the  Island.  It  was 
in  fact  the  hostihty  between  them  which  provoked 
dve  intervention  of  the  count  Roger  d’Hautevilie,  who 
in  February  1061  landed  near  Messina,  coming  to  the 
aid  of  Ibn  al-Thumna.  Taking  advantage  of  battles 
in  which  the  Muslims  expended  their  last  remaining 
resources,  and  of  which  even  the  two  rivals  were  soon 
to  be  the  victims,  Roger  and  his  brother  Robert  le 
Guiscard,  returning  to  the  island  in  force  in  1071, 
set  about  occupying  the  territory,  starting  with  Palermo, 
which  capitulated  in  January'  1072.  They  were  con- 
fronted however  by  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part 
of  Benaveri  the  last  champion  of  Islam  in  Sicily, 

who  succeeded  in  holding  them  in  cheek  for  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  and  fell  in  the  naval  battle  of  Syracuse 
in  1086.  The  conquest  was  completed  in  1091,  with 
the  surrender  of  Noto,  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
period  of  Arab  domination. 

Having  first  encamped  in  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  now  also  established  iu  Sicily,  the  Normans 
pursued  the  struggle  against  the  Muslims  at  sea,  wjth 
the  imperialist  aim  of  controlling  the  central  Mediter- 
ranean. Especially  under  the  long  reLgiii  of  Roger  II 
(1111  -54),  who  bee  ame  in  1130  king  of  Sicily,  of 
Calabria  and  of  Apulia,  with  the  aid  of  powerful 
fleets,  led  by  such  prestigious  admirals  as  George  of 
Antioch  and  Christodoulos,  they  succeeded  in  occu- 
pying, between  1135  and  1153,  the  entire  coast  of 
Ifrfkiya,  from  Tripoli  to  Bone.  And  even  after  the 
advance  of  the  AJmohads  had  put  an  end  to  this 
adventure  in  North  AiHca,  they  renewed  their  attacks, 
under  the  last  sovereign  William  11,  this  time  against 
die  Egypt  of  Saiab  aJ-Dln  (1169  and  1 174), 

As  for  the  Arabs  who  became  their  subjects  in 
Sicily,  now  that  their  cfTort  as  warriors  for  the  ^^ihdd, 
after  more  than  two-and-a-half  centuries,  was  finally 
exhausted,  their  lot  was  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the 
conquerors,  who  furthermore  appreciated  iheir  valour, 
to  the  extent  of  discouraging  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, This  integration  of  MuS^Hms  into  the  army  was 
nothing  other  than  an  aspect  of  the  singular  symbiosis 
which  the  Norman  sovereigns,  engaged  as  they  were 
as  knights  of  Christianity,  sought  to  establish  among 
the  various  cultures  present  in  their  state,  in  a spirit 
of  tolerance  based  on  both  enlightened  and  pragmatic 
considerations.  It  is  certain  that  the  Arabs  who,  instead 
of  emigrating,  chose  to  live  under  the  conquest,  were 
guaranteed  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  framework  of 
a feudal  system  established  by  the  new  regime,  with 
a status  which  varied  according  to  the  different  ood^r.COITI 
didons  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  It  is  this 
which  emerges  from  the  information  supplied  by  the 
documents  known  as  (sing.  ^atfdo%  also  called 

platoea^  which  set  out  the  different  legal  and  social 
levels,  defining  the  status,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
people  of  the  countryside,  having  limited  rights,  if  not 
reduced  to  outright  slavery,  and  on  the  other  tliat  of 
the  urban  classes,  who  enjoyed  equal,  or  almost  equal 
treatment  to  that  of  the  other  subjects.  In  addition. 
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there  was  an  elite  of  senior  officials,  in  the  entourage 
of  the  prince  himself,  where  their  presence  bestowed 
a living  and  distinctive  stamp  of  Arabism  upon  numer- 
ous persistent  aspects  of  Arab  civilisaiion,  such  as  the 
ceremonial  of  the  court,  the  chancellery,  the  system 
of  land  taxation,  and  currency,  with  the  technical 
language  applied  to  them.  The  favour  accorded  to 
Arabism  and  to  Islam  by  the  sovereign,  already  made 
explicit  in  the  writings  of  al-IdrisF  with  regard  to 
Roger  11^  is  also  a theme,  this  time  in  reference  to 
WLlUam  II,  in  the  text,  mentioned  above,  of  Ibn 
Djubayr,  the  richest  Arabic  literary  source  , available, 
with  its  somewhat  contradictory  testimony,  for  the 
Arabo-Norman  century,  a period  during  which  the 
Arabo-MusUm  community  of  Sicily,  neutralised  from 
a potilical  point  of  view,  succeeded  against  all  ex- 
pectation, and  albeit  precariously,  in  maintaining  its 
religious,  economic  and  cultural  vitality. 

The  bloody  riots  of  which  the  Muslims  were  victims 
in  1161  under  VViJHain  1,  and  especially  in  1189-90, 
with  the  severing  of  the  lineage  of  Hautcvillc,  were 
only  the  prelude  to  the  end.  Embroiled  in  the  struggles 
between  Tancred  of  Lecce  and  Henry  VI  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  respectively  bastard  son  and  son-in-law  of 
Roger  II,  who  were  rivals  in  the  succession  to  William 
II,  the  Muslims,  persecuted  by  the  princes  ajid  harassed 
by  the  Christian  feudal  system,  took  to  the  country- 
side and  formed  a resistance  movement,  or  even  re- 
sorted to  brigandage.  Anarchy  persisted  even  after 
the  accession  of  Frederick  II,  who  as  late  as  1219-22 
was  obliged  to  crush  a revolt  of  Muslims  occupying 
the  citadels  of  Jato  and  Entella.  The  heroes  of  this 
episode  were  the  character  whom  western  sources  call 
Mirabetto,  and  his  daughter  whose  proud  spirit  lives 
on  in  a text  recently  discovered,  with  the  account, 
both  tragic  and  romantic,  of  her  death.  Since  even 
after  this  the  resistance  of  the  Muslims  persisted,  being 
all  the  more  dangerous  in  that  its  points  of  resistance 
were  hidden  in  the  mountains,  F rede  rick  II,  de  ter- 
mined  to  assert  his  authority  over  all  opposidon,  did 
not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of  mass 
deportation.  In  stages  and  over  a period  of  several 
decades,  tens  of  thousands  of  Muslims  were  uprooted, 
to  be  reset ded  tn  Apulia.  Detached  from  any  kind  of 
political  or  cultural  life,  Sicilian  Arabism  which  had 
enjoyed  such  prosperity  in  the  llth  and  12  th  cen- 
turies, lived  out  its  final  phase  confined  within  the 
colony  of  Lucera,  until  its  annihilation,  in  1300,  by 
the  Angevins.  In  this  regard,  history  can  only  draw 
attention  to  the  sad  paradox  according  to  which  the 
political  and  human  presence  of  Arab  Islam  in  Sicily 
was  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  the  state  by  a sov- 
ereign, none  other  shall  Frederick  II  who,  nourished 
by  Arabic  culture  since  his  youth,  never  ceased 
throughout  his  life  to  express  his  sympathy  for  it  and 
his  interest  in  it, 

(d)  Cuiturai 

While  it  is  quite  natural  to  compare,  from  a cul- 
tural point  of  view,  in  the  context  of  western  Islam, 
Sicily  with  Spain,  it  should  not  be  too  surprising  to 
find  that  the  literary  and  scientific  output  of  the 
Sicilian  Muslims  is  not  comparable  in  its  entirety  to 
that  of  the  scholars  and  erudite  writers  of  aJ-Andalus. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  add  that,  while  the  loss  of 
many  of  its  products  is  certainly  regrettable,  the  cul- 
tural gulf  between  Sicily  and  Spain  is  an  established 
fact,  which  no  new  discovery,  an  improbable  event 
in  any  case,  is  likely  to  modify  significantly.  In  terms 
of  an  objective  judgment  of  what  has  survived,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  gaining  the  impression  that  this 
Silvan  Arabism,  in  the  literary  sphere,  with  a few 


exceptions,  was  as  modest  as  Lt  was  rather  imper- 
sonal. In  other  words,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  find- 
ing productions  exce<^ing  the  limits  of  a literature 
which  is  quite  traditional,  in  both  Arabic  and  Islamic 
terms:  technical  works  of  of  or  of  JUiJi, 

treatises  of  grammar  and  of  philology,  and  finally  a 
poetry  fixed  in  conventional  moulds.  This  observation 
serves  moreover  to  stress  the  absence,  from  the  works 
of  the  Arabic  authors  of  Sicily,  of  specific  traits,  to 
the  intense  regret  of  those  who  would  like  to  find 
here  references  to  the  society  and  environment  of  the 
time,  considerably  more  concrete  than  the  nostalgic 
echoes,  as  sentimental  as  they  are  vague,  preserved 
in  the  verses  of  Ibn  Hamdis  [fjf.Er.J  and  of  other  exiled 
poets. 

All  this  said,  it  is  probably  fair  to  acknowledge 
that,  if  Arab  culture  in  Sicily  did  not  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  develop  as  elsewhere,  the  blame  for 
this  belongs  to  a considerable  extern;  to  the  eventful 
history  of  the  Arabs  in  the  island.  It  must  therefore 
be  admitted  that  the  vicissitudes  and  instabilides  of 
the  Arab  domination,  in  addition  to  its  brevity  (two- 
and-a-half  centuries,  compared  with  seven  centuries 
of  Andalusian  Arabism),  strongly  affected  any  cultural 
prowess.  So  matte  ns  stood  during  the  Aghlabid  and 
Fatimid  periods,  until  the  turn  of  the  4th/ 10th  cen- 
tur^^  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  Kalbid  amfrate  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  conditions  favourable  to  the  arts 
and  the  sciences,  a state  of  affairs  also  achieved  by 
the  Rogers  and  Williams  in  the  12th  century  and, 
after  them,  in  the  first  half  of  the  following  century, 
by  Frederick  If  The  fact  remains  that  it  was  the  pre- 
cariousness of  the  political  situation,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Christian  rcconquest  on  the  part  of  the  Normans, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  a mass  emigration  of  scholars  to  the  Maghrib,  al- 
Andalus  and  Egypt,  in  a process  contrary  to  that 
which  formerly  had  often  seen  the  arrival  on  the 
Sicilian  scene  of  some  itinerant  scholar  or  another. 

The  devastating  effect  which  this  diaspora  of  the  Arab 
intelligentsia  of  Sicily  was  to  have  on  its  cultural  pat- 
rimony was  hardly  to  be  compensated  for  by  the 
attribute  of  al-SikiUr  which  these  people  continued  to 
attach  to  their  names.  But  if  in  fact  it  only  survives 
as  an  exterior  brand,  making  no  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  Sicily,  it  has  proved  sufficient,  in 
modern  times,  to  arouse  the  patriotic  ardour  of 
M.  Amari,  restoring  the  memory  of  these  individuals, 
effaced  as  it  had  been,  to  the  annals  of  the  cultural 
exploits  of  Sicilian  Arabism. 

A survey  of  the  latter,  which  would  seek  to  do 
more  than  amassing  purely  onomastic  information, 
must,  however,  be  confined  to  generalities,  otherwise 
preserving  only  the  memory  of  persons  and  of  works 
which  have  left  an  appreciable  trace.  Given  the  cul- 
tural conformism  of  Sicilian  society  in  relation  to  the 
intemationai  Islamic  community,  it  is  important  to 
stress  specifically  the  primacy  of  Jikh  and  the  total 
ascendancy  of  M^ikism,  emanating  from  Kayraw^, 
over  the  Sicilian  centres  of  judicial  training.  This  fact 
seems  almost  personified  by  the  figure  of  Asad  b.  al- 
Furat,  the  pioneer  of  the  conquest  and,  at  the  COfTI 

time,  the  first  promulgator  of  the  Malikr  system,  m 
alternation  with  the  more  authentic  version  of  ^afinun 
[^.e.J,  imported  by  his  disciples  with  their  commen- 
taries on  his  celebrated  Mudawwarta:  Yahya  b.  "Umar 
(d.  291/903),  Maymun  b.  "Amr  {d.  316/928)  and  Luk- 
man  b.  Yusuf  (d.  318/930).  With  the  latter,  also  wor- 
thy of  mention  Is  the  eminent  jurist  Muhammad  b. 

‘Abd  Allah  h,  YtSnus  (d.  451/1059),  but  it  was  in  the 
following  century  that  judicial  theory  attained  its  high- 
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e&t  point  with  the  imdtn  al-Mazarf  (d.  595/  L 141 
the  author  among  other  works  of  a commentary  on 
the  Muwafia*^  and  also  renowned  as  a tradidonist  on 
account  of  his  MusUm.  The 

fact  that  this  last-named  work  has  been  preserved, 
J'ortunatelyj  in  a number  of  manuscripts^  does  justice 
to  some  extent  to  the  genre  of  Lr aditionist  studies, 
represented  by  a host  of  specialists,  whose  writings 
have,  however,  not  survived.  A somewhat  better  fate 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  other  canonical  ; 
branch  of  religious  studies,  that  concentrating  on  ; 
the  text  of  ihe  Kur*an,  judging  by  the  contributions  ^ 
of  Isma^n  b.  Khalaf  (d.  455/1063),  with  his  ^C/nwdu 
Ji  and  especially  of  Ibn  al-Fahham  (d.  516/ 

1122  with  an  andogous  treatise,  the  To^^nd  fi 

bu^yai  ai-tnutfd.  Tile  interest  also  taken  in  grammar 
by  this  scholar,  as  a disciple  in  Egypt  of  Babashadh 
[^,1?.],  ’whose  glosses  to  his  famous  Muk^dima  he  trans- 
mitted, serves  as  a reminder  of  the  favour  constantly 
enjoyed  in  Sicily  by  philology,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term:  from  the  pure  grammatical  science,  inau- 
gurated by  Ibn  al-Biir  (see  above)  and  cultivated  sub- 
sequently by,  among  others,  al-Kattlinr  (d.  512/1118), 
to  lexicography,  represented  especially  by  the  Ta^kif 
^i-ihun  of  the  purist  Ibn  MakkF  a precious  doc- 

ument for  the  study  of  the  dialect  of  Sicily  in  rela- 
tion to  Maghribt  Arabic;  and  in  addition,  the  an  of 
poetry,  imported  from  Ifnldya,  with  its  masterpiece 
al-Vnuia  by  Ibn  Ra^rk  (d.  462/  1 070  finally 

literary  history,  dominated  by  the  figure  of  Ibn  al- 

(d.  515/1121  probably  the  most  erudite  | 

of  Sicilian  critics.  Although  like  many  others,  he  left  i 
Sicily  when  it  fell  under  Christian  domination,  he 
remained  loyal  to  the  values  of  his  own  culture,  seek- 
ing out  its  language  and  its  texts,  and  following  the 
particular  objective  of  collecting  its  poetic  remnants 
in  the  anthology  hI-Dutth  ai-^aitra,  which  comprised 
accounts  of  170  authors  with  20, 000  verses  (!).  It  is, 
however,  most  regrettable  that  of^  such  a rich  reper- 
toire all  that  i$  known  is  the  minimal  pordon  pre- 
served by  two  abridgmems  and  by  al-'Imad  al-Isfahanl 
[^.y,]  in  a special  section  of  his  Khandav  the  loss  is 
made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  gap  is  not  filled  at 
all  by  other  sources,  such  as  the  composed 

a little  later  by  Ibn  Ba^run  (d.  561/1166). 

Partial  and  fragmentary  though  it  is,  the  available 
documentation  Leads  to  die  conclusion  that  Sicily,  in 
terms  of  the  production  of  verse,  which  first  became 
known  in  the  p>eriod  of  the  KaJbids,  generally  remained 
wdthin  the  parameters  of  the  Arab  tradition,  whether 
through  the  number  and  the  fecundity  of  poe(^,  or 
rather  of  rhymers,  or  through  the  predilection,  shared 
with  the  poetic  language  of  other  countries,  for  the 
themes  of  courtly  panegyric  or  of  affected  description. 
Paradoxically,  if  any  new  upsurge  in  poetic  activity 
took  place,  however  limited,  it  was  as  a result  of  the 
upheaval  caused  by  the  Nonnan  invasion,  and  this 
last  rekindling  of  ^ihad  followed  by  ihe  epilogue, 
painful  for  many,  of  exile.  Memory  of  and  nostalgia 
for  the  homeland  are  consequently  the  inspiration  for 
the  most  personal  verses  of  certain  poets,  primarily 
Ibn  yamdls  (see  above),  the  only  one  whose  Dfwan, 
of  6,009  verses  in  total,  has  survived  in  its  entirety, 
along  with  the  other,  considerably  more  modest,  of 
^Alr  b.  "^Abd  al-Rahman  al-Billanubr  (5th/ 1 1 th  cen- 
tury). But  this  was  not  an  absolute  rule,  since  there 
were  writers  who  gladly  adjusted  to  the  new  situa- 
don,  not  hesitating  to  exploit  their  talent  to  describe, 
in  verses  as  precious  as  they  are  sincerely  emotional, 
the  favoured  haunts  of  the  princes:  these  include  *Abd 
al-Rahman  b.  Muhammad  al-Butfrl  (-  of  Butera),  writ- 


ing a poem  devoted  to  the  royal  palace  of  Palermo, 
and  *Abd  al-RahmSn  b.  al-^ Abbas  al-Iirabani^f  (-  of 
Trapani),  celebrating  the  former  charm  of  al-Fawwira, 
the  splendid  villa  of  Roger  II.  A liidc  later,  under 
William  II,  is  located  the  somewhat  enigmatic  figure 
of  Ibn  Kalakis  (d.  567/1172  a native  of  Egypt, 

whose  verses,  especially  those  contained  in 
ai-bdsim,  dealing  with  his  visit  to  the  island  in 
564/ 1 168-9,  should  be  considered  the  last  poetic  echo 
in  the  Arabic  language  produced  by  Sicily. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  quite  considerable  corpus  of 
poetry,  it  is  all  the  more  surprising  to  note  the  almost 
total  absence  of  prose,  whether  in  the  context  of  histo- 
riography or  of  parenesis  or,  more  especially,  of  adak 
Setting  aside  the  anonymous  Chronkk^  known  as  the 
chronick^  composed  also  in  Greek,  the  only 
two  attempts  at  a history  of  Arab  Sicily,  as  already 
mentioned  at  the  outset,  have  disappeared;  all  that 
remains  is  to  mention  the  remarkable  polygraph  Ibn 
Zafar  (d.  565/1  1 70  associated  particularly  with 

the  pleasing  treatise  on  good  government,  the  Suhmn 
made  famous  by  the  transladon  of  Amari 
under  the  title  of  Coji/mti  paUtjii.  But  it  was  outside 
the  sphere  of  literary  prose  that  Sieilian  Arabism, 
enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  Normans,  achieved  the 
exceptional,  even  unique  success,  represented  by  the 
often-mentioned  work  of  al-ldrlsl,  Muzhai  Ji 

akq/dkt  otherwise  known  as  JQtdb  Rn^dr^  from 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  who  inspired  it,  Roger  IT, 
whose  deeply-fch  admiration  of  the  civilisation  and, 
in  particular,  the  science  of  the  Arabs  is  well  reflected 
in  this  compendium  of  geographical  information.  The 
extent  to  which  Arab  science,  as  well  as  the  Arabic 
language,  was  a welcome  guest  in  his  court,  is  illus- 
trated among  other  things  by  the  (partial)  translation 
inio  I^tin,  from  an  Arabic  version,  of  Ptolemy's  Optics^ 
made  by  the  umlf  Eugenius,  as  well  as  the  sitigular 
novelty  of  the  installation  at  the  royal  palace  of  a 
hydraulic  dock  by  the  Andalusian  sage  Abu  "l-Salt 
Umayya  [^.u.]. 

This  privileged  situation  did  not  remain  isolated, 
but  was  fortunately  revived  under  Frederick  II  who, 
widi  his  spirit  of  universal  tolerance,  made  of  Palermo 
an  incomparable  crucible  of  civilisations,  and  of'  his 
court  a cosmopolitan  mecting-placc  of  scholars,  I^tins 
and  Greeks,  Jews  and  Arabs.  Among  these  at  least 
two  should  be  mentioned:  Michel  Scotus,  already  ren- 
owned as  a translator  at  Toledo,  who  spent  his  last 
years,  between  1227  and  1235,  in  the  service  of  Frede- 
rick II,  translating  the  zoological  section  of'  Avicenna’s 
iAbbreviaHo  Amcmnae  de  amTtmiibus):,  and  compos- 
itig  TWO  books  on  astrology  and  one  on  physiognomy; 
then  Theodore  of  Antioch,  who  in  1236  rcplactid 
Michel  Scotus  in  the  office  of  royal  astrologer,  was 
entrusted  with  the  composition  of  official  letters  in 
Arabic,  and  translated,  under  the  title  De  sclmtia  I'mandi 
mrj,  an  -\rabic  treatise  by  a certain  Moamin  on 
hunting  with  falcons,  which  Frederick  H used  for  hus 
own  De  mte  venandi  mm  mjibus. 

The  sympathy  for  Arabo-Islamic  civilisation  feU  by 
Frederick  II  was  not  at  all  an  episodic  attitude  nor 
was  it  circumscribed,  as  might  be  suggested  bptthisir.COm 
somewhat  eccentric  treatise  on  falconry,  but  arose 
from  his  intellectual  moulding  and  was  nourished  by 
his  versatile  scientific  curiosity.  The  latter  was  applied 
equally  to  mathematics  and  astrology,  optics  and 
alchemy,  physics  and  medicine,  branches  of  knowl- 
edge all  dating  back,  as  is  well  known,  to  a Greek 
origin,  but  conveyed  to  the  West  through  the  inter- 
mediacy of  the  Arabs  and  of  their  language,  blessed 
as  it  was  with  remarkable  flexibility.  Also  striking  is 
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the  sitigular  rok  which  this  sympathy  played  at  the 
level  of  personal  reLation$  maintaiiiedj  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  Muslim  princes,  stardng  with  al-Malik 
al-Ki^mtl  [see  the  Ayyubid  sultan  of  Egypt, 

and  on  the  other,  with  the  scholars,  whom  he  habit- 
ually consulted  with  lists  of  questions.  Thus,  just  as 
he  had  previously  inquired  of  Michel  Scotus  regard- 
ing many  cosmological  subjects,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  seek  the  advice  of  Muslim  schedars  everywhere  con- 
cerning a scries  of  metaphysical  questions,  the  Masa^U 
Sikilliya^  according  to  the  title  of  the  Oxford  unkum^ 
which  conveys  the  responses  of  Ibn  Sab^Tn  this 

evocation  of  the  philosopher  of  Murcia  puts  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  the  eclecticism  of  a proto-Renaissance, 
personified  by  Frederick  II.  After  him,  his  son  Manfred 
remained  loyal,  although  on  a considerably  reduced 
scale,  to  this  tradition  of  respect  for  Arab  culture,  evi- 
denced by  the  reception  accorded  in  1261  to  the 
ambassador  of  the  Mamluk  sultan  Baybare  the 

famous  historian  Ibn  Wisil  fg.t).],  by  the  foundation 
at  Luccra,  according  to  the  latter,  of  a “House  of 
Science’^  and  finally  by  the  patronage  extended  to 
Hermann  the  German  (Hermanns  Teutonicus),  in  his 
capacity  as  translator  of  the  Middle  Commentary  of 
Ibn  Rusbd  [g-iJn]  on  Aristotle's  Eihks.  A little  later, 
when  Charles  of  ^jou  had  eliminated  the  fine  of 
the  Hohenstaufens  in  1268,  it  was  in  the  realm  of 
medical  science  that  Sicilian  Arabism  spoke  its  last 
word,  even  though  in  the  voice  of  two  Jewish  schol- 
ars; Moses  of  Palermo,  who  in  1277  translated  into 
Latin,  under  the  title  Dt  curationibtis  in/irmkahjm  egtre- 
fum^  the  Arabic  version  (no  longer  in  existence)  of  a 
text  of  Pseudo-Hippocrates;  and  Farad]  b.  S^m  of 
Agrigento  {aUas  Moses  Farachi,  Faragut),  translator,  in 
1280,  of  the  Takmm  ^i-aydn  (-  Tactiinm  aegntudinum) 
of  Ibn  Djazia  [g.s'J,  but  especially,  in  1279,  of  the 
major  treatise  by  aJ-R^I  [g.i'.],  ai-Hdwi  (in  Latin, 
Contmgrts)r  A finer  tribute  on  the  part  of  Sicily  to  Arab 
science  cannot  be  imagined. 

(e)  Arab  sunrimUs  m 

Exhausted  now  even  in  its  cultural  vitality,  and 
with  its  political  presence  long  since  effaced,  Sicilian 
Arabism  was  not  reduced  to  silence.  It  continues,  even 
in  the  present  day,  to  speak  through  the  medium  of 
the  products  of  its  artistic  talent,  as  well  as  through 
the  innumerable  echoes  of  its  language,  incessaiidy 
repeated  in  Sicilian  demotic  speech.  Of  this  perma- 
nence, the  most  striking  feature  is  the  Islamic  influ- 
ence retained  in  the  structure  of  habitat,  urban  and 
rural,  best  preserved  in  the  minor  centres,  where  later 
arrangements  have  overturned  to  a lesser  extent  the 
original  urban  plan.  If  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recog- 
nise in  Sicilian  towns  the  structure  of  a Muslim  urban 
ambience,  where  a fortified  space  was  separated  from 
the  residential  quarters,  and  the  latter  in  turn  divided 
between  the  makina  and  the  suburbs  (in  Sicilian  rabaH\ 
what  is  perceptible  everywhere,  whether  in  the  case 
of  towns  or  villages,  is  the  typically  Arab  road  net- 
work, with  its  hierarchy  of  principal  and  secondary 
routes,  down  to  lanes  and  dead-ends,  often  blocked  by 
small  courtyards,  denoted  by  the  customary  technical 
terms  darb,  sometimes  bixarrely  altered. 

But  nowhere  are  the  traces  of  Muslim  civilisation 
in  Sicily  as  %tisiblc  as  in  the  edifices  of  that  architec- 
ture which  is  correctly  described  as  Arabo-Nomian, 
represented  mostly  in  the  West  and  concentrated  espe- 
cially at  Palermo.  And  while  it  seems  appropriate,  in 
regard  to  this  cultural  re\'engej  to  repeat  the  ancient 
dictum,  that  Arabia,  defeated  by  arms,  subjugated  its 
conquerors  with  its  genius,  the  Norman  princes  also 
deserve  credit  for  not  having  imposed  Gothic  traits 


on  the  face  of  their  capital,  in  place  of  the  Oriental 
character  given  it  by  the  Muslims,  At  the  most,  they 
were  content  to  add  to  the  Oriental  stylistic  elements, 
including  those  introduced  by  the  Byxan tines,  such 
European  features  as  could  reasonably  co-exist  with 
them.  The  result  of  this  eclecticism,  the  artistic  equiv- 
alent of  their  tolerance  in  politics  and  religion,  was 
the  realisation  of  an  original  scheme  without  parallel 
in  Europe  and  also  distinct  from  anything  to  be  found 
in  the  Orient. 

Examples  of  this  combination,  where  arabesques 
are  mingled  with  mosaics  and  where  the  geometric 
marquetries  of  Muslim  art  alternate  with  the  curvi- 
linear polychromes  of  the  Byzantine  tradition,  are  evi- 
dently lo  be  found  principally  in  religious  monuments, 
even  if  churches  such  as  St.  Jean  of  the  Eremites 
(1 132),  St.  Mary'  of  the  Amiral  (1  143),  alias  Martorana, 
and  Sc.  Cataldo  (ca.  1 160)  and  the  Dome  of  MonreaJe 
(1174),  display  architectural  and  decorative  forms  which 
are  clearly  of  Arab  inspiration.  These  features  include 
the  compact  frame  of  the  building  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  spaces,  the  decoration  of  the  exterior  by 
means  of  blind  interlaced  arches,  use  of  the  so-called 
Moorish  arch  in  all  its  varied  forms,  hemispheric  aJ 
cupolas  covered  in  red  plaster  and  crenel! ations  of 
Arab  type,  friezes  with  engraved  inscriptions,  systems 
of  niches  {muAaTTjas  [g.p.]),  culminating  in  the  unique 
phenomenon,  in  the  pavUion  of  the  cloister  of  Mon- 
reale,  of  a jet  of  water  gushing  Irom  a marble  foun- 
tain modelled  in  the  form  of  the  trunk  of  a stylised 
palm-tree.  These  are  the  elements  which  are  to  be 
found  in  their  purest  state  in  secular  buildings,  freed 
fiom  all  religious  constraints,  such  as  those  which  the 
Norman  princes  built  in  the  western  and  southern 
outskirts  of  Palermo,  conceived  as  magical  residences, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  ornamental  lakes,  places 
of  case  and  recreation,  “disposed  around  the  town” — 
according  to  the  image  coined  by  Ibn  Djubayr — “like 
a necklace  on  the  bosom  of  a ^rl”.  Of  these  pearls, 
those  which  survive  in  a state  which  permits  appre- 
ciation of  the  structure  at  least,  are  the  Zisa  (-  a/- 
^Aztza  “the  glorious”  or  “the  precious”),  begun  by 
William  I and  completed  by  his  son,  the  Cuba  (-  ai- 
Kubba^  “the  cupola”),  a pavilion  of  festivities,  built  in 
i 180  by  William  II,  and  near  it  the  fitde  Cuba,  Anally 
the  castle  of  Maredolce  or  Favara  (-  oi^FiHewdra  "the 
bubbling”,  a term  applied  to  a spring),  which  Roger 
II  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  JfCd^  named 

after  this  Kalbid  amiT  (998-1019),  but  which  is  now 
no  more  than  a ruin. 

The  splendour,  which  one  would  have  to  seek  in 
vain  among  these  remains,  is  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
in  the  Palatine  Chapel,  constructed  in  the  interior  of 
the  royal  palace  by  Roger  11,  between  1 132  and  1143. 

Here,  the  sumptuous  ceiling  in  carved  wood  of  the 
central  nave,  joined  to  the  supporting  walls  by  an 
ornate  structure  of  corbels  with  muyuias^  unfolds  within 
twenty  caissons  a cycle  of  paintings  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  prcxiuctions  of  Islamic 
art  in  this  domain.  They  develop  the  theme  of  the 
apotheosis  of  the  sovereign,  represented  in  the  con- 
text of  his  recreations:  at  the  hunt,  sun:ounde^|;[by  ||-  QQpp| 
knights  and  falconers,  or  seated  at  a banquet,  amid 
a throng  of  cup-bearers  and  revellers,  dancers  and 
tumblers,  chess-players  and  musicians.  Around  him  it 
is  the  entire  universe  which  seems  to  turn.  Such  is 
the  meaning  of  this  gorgeous  fresco,  animated  with 
living  scenes,  populated  by  animals,  real  or  mythical, 
realistic  in  the  details  of  an  evolved  material  culture 
and  enigmatic  in  the  evocation  of  symbols  and  of 
myths.  It  is  the  homage  paid  to  the  magnanimous 
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king  by  the  imagination  of  artj  matched  by  the  trib- 
ute which  scientific  radonalism,  through  the  talent  of 
al-IdrFsr,  ofler  him  soon  afterwards.  While  on 

the  subject  of  artistic  creationj  this  brief  glimpse  at 
"posthumous^*  Sicilian  Arabism  should  not  be  con- 
cluded without  metidon  of  the  superb  cloak  (now 
in  Vienna),  which  was  woven  for  the  coronation  of 
Roger  II,  an  incomparable  masterpiece  of  the  royal 
workshop  known  as  the  [ff  iy  ]. 

But  the  survival  of  Arab  culture  in  Sicily  has  an 
aspect  which  is,  if  possible,  even  more  durable:  it  is 
the  extent  to  which,  grafted  onto  the  language  of  its 
people,  it  remains  an  inherent  part  of  its  tile,  in  spite 
of  the  ravages  of  time.  It  is  obvious  that  the  provi- 
sion of  isolated  examples  would  not  be  adequate  to 
reproduce  the  real  dimensions  of  a global  process, 
which  has  penetrated  the  lexicon  with  words  of  gen- 
eral usage,  such  as  verbs,  adjectives  or  even  phrases, 
but  especially  with  a number  of  technical  terms  con- 
cerning either  the  natural  environment,  or  the  human 
universe,  its  activities  and  institudons.  Leaving  this 
task  to  the  specialised  works  mentioned  below,  it  will 
suffice  to  recall  how  many  Sicilian  family  names  are 
of  Arab  origin,  and  how  many  toponyms  have  left, 
in  geography  and  in  history,  in  short,  in  the  culture 
of  Sicily,  an  ineradicable  Arab  stamp  (see  3.  below). 

Bibii^graphy:  On  studies  concerning  Sicilian 
Arabism,  see  the  two  surveys  by  F.  Gabrieli,  Un 
secoio  di  arabii-skuii^  in  iS7,  ii  (1954),  89-102, 
arid  U.  Rizzitano,  Gli  sixAdi  mabQ-^uii:  biian^in  t 
in  Aui  Accad.  di  Fakrmi^^  ser.  IV,  xxxv 
(1975-6)  [Pdeimo  1977],  167-183.  The  Jnndamcn- 
tal  work,  for  any  study  of  the  Arabs  In  Sicily,  is 
sdll  that  of  M.  Amaii,  St&na  d^  Musutmani  S Siciliat 
Florence  1854-72,  3 vols.  (2nd  ed.  revised  by  C.A. 
NaUino,  Catania  1933-8),  which  has  textual  sup- 
port in  the  collection  of  Arabic  texts  of  the  same 
author,  Bibiiotica  arabo-skula,  Leipzig  1B37,  with  two 
Appendices,  appearing  in  1875  and  1887  respec- 
tively (2nd  ed.  revised  by  U.  Rizaitano,  Palermo 
1988),  and  an  Italian  version,  also  by  Amari, 
2 vols.,  Turin-Rome  1880-1.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  texts  and  essays  contained  in  the  Ser^lti 
per  a centmariQ  neacita  dd  Mkhek  Amari,  2 vols., 
Palermo  1910  (repr.  Palermo  1990).  ELssendal  infor- 
mation is  provided  by  the  synthetic,  but  useful  man- 
ual of  A.  Aziz,  A histofy  of  hlamk  Sici^^  Edinburgh 
1975,  with  good  bibliographical  apparatus.  A wide- 
ranging  synthesis  exists  in  the  chapters  concerning 
Sicily  (including  art)  of  the  volume  by  F.  Gabrieli 
and  U.  Scerrato,  Gli  Arabi  in  /to/ia,  Milan  1979, 
35-105,  149-221,  307-42,  359-98,  with  bibl.  On 
pardcular  themes  there  are  numerous  essays  by 
F.  Gab  rieli , mos  toft  hem  repri  nted  i n Pagim 
ambo  skiikini^  Mazara  del  Vallo  1986,  and  by 
U.  Rizzitano,  collected  in  the  volume  Stmia  e mk 
iura  Tielh  Skilia  samsenaf  Palermo  1975.  For  the 
Aghlabid  period,  the  surv-ey  by  M.  Talbi,  Vhmtoi 
^labide^  Paris  1966,  380-536,  remains  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Of  special  interest  is  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  facts  by  PJ,  Alexander  on  lis  dkbuts  des 
CQYupktes  arahji  en  Skik  a la  tradiiwn  apocaljyptique  hy^ati- 
iinoslaoef  in  Bo/l  Centro  Stadi  FihL  e Sicikariif  xii 
(1973),  7-37.  Also  worthy  of  men  don  are  the  con- 
tributions by  Mmc,  A.  De  Simone,  Pakrm&  nei  ge<3grq/i 
t mogj^iori  arabi  del  Medwwo^  in  Stadi  Magrebint,  ii 
(1968),  129-89;  eadem,  UEtna  nri  geogrqp  e viaggia- 
tori  arabi  del  MeiU&em^  in  Siudi  arabo-islamkif  Mazara 
del  Vallo  1982,  9-33;  eadem.  La  deserkkrte  deiP/taiia 
nel  Rait^  at-mi''idT  di  al-Himyati^  Mazara  del  VaJlo 
1984;  and  eadem,  Al-^abt  ai-bdsim  di  Ibn  Qaldqu  e 


k tikende  dd  musulmani  neila  Skilia  normantui  (as  yet 
unpublished).  For  Arabo*Sicllian  poetry,  the  best 
versions  in  western  languages  are  still  those  of 
A.  von  Schack,  Poesk  uml  Kunst  der  Araber  in  Sparden 
und  Skiliea,  Stuttgart  1877.  Among  studies  con- 
cerning art,  that  by  U.  Momteret  de  ViUard. 
piuure  musulmam  al  sq^o  della  Cappella  Fabitina  in 
Palermo,  Rome  1950,  remains  a classic.  In  the  lin- 
guistic field,  to  the  basic  worit  by  G.B.  Pellegrini, 

Gli  arabkmi  nelk  lingae  neolalinef  Brescia  1972,  2 vols., 
in  the  chapters  dealing  with  Sicily  (-  i,  129-332), 
should  be  added  G.  Caracausi,  Arabismi  m^dki^li  dt 
Skilia^  Palermo  1983.  For  the  Jews  in  Muslim  Sicily, 
sec  M.  Gil,  Skily  827-1072,  in  /^A^  of  the  Gemm  d/x- 
uments  and  parallel  sources,  in  ItaUa  judaica.  Gli  Ebrei 
in  Siciiia  sko  aiPArpakione  del  J 492.  Atti  del  V convegno 
iniemazknak  Pakr^,  15-19  giugno  1992,  Rome  1995, 

96-171.  Finally,  attennon  should  be  drawn  to  the 
sumptuous  book  describing  Sicilian  gastronomy  of 
Arab  origin  by  T.  0*Alba,  La  cucina  skiiiana  di 
demazkne  ataba,  Palermo,  Vittorietd  ed.,  1980. 

(R.  Traint) 

2.  The  Arabic  toponomy. 

Scientificaliy-based  research  on  the  toponomy  of 
Sicily  in  the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest  begins  with 
Michele  Amari.  In  his  Bklioijeca  arabo-skula,  Leipzig 
1857,  with  its  two  Appendices  of  1875  and  1887,  he 
endeavoured  to  collect  together,  in  effect,  aU  the  Arabic 
texts  relating  to  the  history,  geography  and  literature 
of  the  island.  In  the  final  hiden  in  Arabic  characters 
and  including  all  types  of  names,  he  gave  an  outline 
List  of  the  Arabic  and  Arabised  place  names  of  Sicily. 

Then,  in  1901,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of 
Amari ’s  birthday,  two  other  volumes  of  texts  appeared 
{Cenknario  delta  nascim  di  Mkhek  Amari.  Serkd  di  Jihk- 
€ storm  araba,  Palenno  1910,  2 vols.).  Finally,  a 
century  after  the  publication  of  the  Biblkteca,  Umberto 
Rizzttano  published  a final  collection  of  texts  {Nhcove 
fonti  per  ta  staria  dei  Musulmani  di  Sicitm,  in  RSO,  xxxii 
[1957],  531-55),  Yet  curious  though  it  may  seem,  no- 
one  has  as  yet  compiled  a complete  list  of  the  Arabic 
place  names  of  Sicily, 

According  to  historical  information,  these  names 
should  date  from  the  period  between  256/870  and 
462/1070,  that  of  the  Arab  occupation  of  the  island. 

One  should  nevertheless  note  that  the  Arabic  topxjnomy 
did  not  change  immediately  on  the  Norman  invasion, 
well  illustrated  by  the  description  of  Sicily  (occupy- 
ing forty  large-format  pagesi  Opus  geographicum,  fasc.  5, 

Naples- Rome  1975,  sectio  secunda,  583-626,  Ital.  tr. 
in  Rizzitano,  //  libro  di  Ruggyro,  Palermo  n,d.  [1966], 

153)  of  the  complete  edition  of  the  K Rud^ar  or 
K.  Naypat  al-mukiidk  of  al-Idrfsr  written  towards  the 
middle  of  the  6th/ 12th  century,  hence  almost  a cen- 
tury after  the  end  of  Arab  domination. 

From  a linguistic  point  of  view,  the  Sicilian  place 
names  of  this  period  can  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
a first  one  made  up  of  names  in  origin  Greek,  Latin 
or  otherwise  but  then  Arabised,  and  a second  one  of 
Arabic  names.  With  the  end  of  Arab  domtnation,  part 
of  these  place  names  disappeared,  whilst  others  under- 
went phonetic  adaptations  before  assuming  their  recent  ir.COITI 
form.  In  the  first  group,  one  may  cite;  Karinidi  (Ital. 

Carini),  al-KdTuniyya  (I tab  Caronia),  ^atdniya  (Ital. 
Catania),  i^uljudt  (Ital.  CefaJu),  l^efala  (Ital  Cefala 
(Diana)),  Kurliyun  (Ital.  Corleone),  Balarm  (Ital. 
Palermo),  ftkuda  (Ital.  Filicudi),  Ijinbadusta  (Ital. 
Lampedusa)  and  Libor  (Ital.  lipari). 

The  second  group  contains  two  types.  (1)  Where 
Arabic  terms  have  had  their  Italian  equivalents,  with 
no  connection  in  sense,  substituted  e.g.  al-A^m  > 
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SelinuntCj  ai-Katfb  > the  river  BiUci,  Mimusa  > the 
island  of  linosa,  and  [see  ^wsahaJ  > Pantel- 

laria.  (2)  Where  Arabic  terms  have  been  Italianised, 
e.g.  'l-Txn  > Dtttano,  M<trsd  "^Alf  > Marsala,  al- 

> Raisa  and  ShaJkka  > Sciacca. 

Even  so,  there  remain  some  names  dHHcult  to  clas- 
sify, because  they  are  made  up  of  two  elements,  one 
of  which  is  translated  whilst  the  other  is  Italian.  This 
is  the  case  with  *Uyun  ^Abb^  **the  Fountains  of 
*Abb5s”,  which  has  become  Tre  Fontane,  or  Tirsai 
AbT  Xll^iwr,  the  modem  Porto  Palo. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  Amari,  Catania  1939,  with  an 

Indice  topogtq^o  at  1000-2i;  C.B.  Pellegrini,  Tmni- 
nob^ia  gec^afka  araha  in  Siciiia^  in  AlUOPf^  Sezione 
Unguisdea  (1961),  109-201;  idem,  Onomaslica  e iopono- 
mastka  araba  in  liaiia,  in  Atti  del  Congresso  Intemazionale 
di  Scienze  Onomastkhe^  lii,  Florence  1963,  445-77; 
idem,  Gli  errabismi  neUe  lin^  nmialine  con  sp^iak  riguardo 
ail^Iiaiia,  Brescia  1972,  739  and  esp.  Terminolo^  geo- 
grqfka  amba  in  Sicilia,  237-332;  idem,  Rkerche  si^li 
ambismi  italiani  con  partk&lare  ri^ardo  aUa  Sicilia, 
Palermo  1989,  281;  G,  Trovato,  Sopruvuwmze  arabe 
in  Sicilkiy  Monrealc  1949,  423;  L,  Bemab^Brea, 
Upari,  i uulcani,  l*in/k7io  e San  Barlolameo.  Le  isok  Eolk 
dal  tardo  antko  ai  Notma^i,  in  Bizdnbni  e MusuijTiam 
in  SiciUa,  Syracuse  1981,  24<-89.  (G.  Oman) 

3.  Numismatics. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  minting  of  Arab 
coins  of  SicUy  is  here  considered  only  in  regard  to 
the  actual  period  of  Arab  occupation,  in  its  Aghlabid. 
Fapmidf  Kalbid  and  Zlrid  phases,  up  to  462/1070. 
The  Norman  coins  with  Arabic  inscriptions  are  not 
considered  here  at  all. 

Arab  minting  in  Sicily  seems  to  have  begun  with 
the  military  conquest  of  the  island.  The  first  known 
money  is  a silver  dirham,  diameter  24  mm  and  weight 
2.90  gr  and  bearing  the  date  214/829-30.  On  it  can 
be  read  the  name  of  Muhammad  al-I^awhari,  on  the 
order  of  the  amir  Ziyadat  Allah,  son  of  IbrSliFm  Ziy^dat 
AllSh,  the  KhurasSnian  commander  to  whom  Harun 
al^Ra^id  had  offered  the  province  of  Ifirldya,  The 
actual  mint  involved  is  uncertain,  since  the  term 
Sikik^a,  which  can  be  read  on  the  coin  and  which 
was  later  attributed  to  Palermo,  cannot  thus  be  con- 
sidered in  any  way,  since  the  town  in  question  had 
not  yet  been  captun^d.  One  must  also  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  Arab  conquest  spread  over  almost 
a century;  Palermo  was  conquered  in  216/831,  Mes- 
sina in  228/843,  Noto  in  257/865,  Syracuse  in  266/ 
878  and  hnaUy,  Taormina  in  289/902.  In  the  areas 
conquered  by  the  Arabs,  the  monetary  system  changed, 
whilst  the  Byzantine  authorities  kept  in  circulation  the 
totally  diflereni  Byzantine  system  based  on  the  gold 
solidus,  with  its  fraction  of  one-third  {tremissii)  and  the 
copper  Jbllis  and  its  multiples. 

TTie  Arab  system,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  based 
on  bimetalhsm  but  seems  to  have  been  characterised 
by  the  issue  of  gold  coins  in  a small  format)  in  prac- 
tice reduced  to  one-quarter  in  comparison  with  the 
coins  issued  in  the  liamic  East.  As  for  silver,  after 
the  minting  of  a sole  dirham  and  half-dirham,  one 
reached  the  quarter-dirham  in  250/864.  l^ter,  between 
273/886  and  277/890,  there  comes  into  being  a new 
silver  coinage  with  the  appearance  of  a miniature  dir- 
ham with  a weight  varying  between  0.17  and  0.55  gr 
and  with  a diameter  of  9-11  mm,  bearing  the  date 
but  no  indication  of  the  place  of  minting. 

One  type  particularly  introduced  by  the  Fatimids 
was  the  stellate  i^atrdba,  whose  weight  was,  theoreti- 
cally, according  to  P.  Balog,  0.195  gr  but  which  in 


practice  varied  between  0.65  and  1.25  gr.  This  smaiJ- 
sjzed  type  of  coin  naturally  raises  numerous  problems 
regarding  its  daily  use.  The  term  stellate  or  6toil6 
used  by  the  numismatics  who  have  described  it,  prob- 
ably stems  from  the  division  of  the  obverse  and  reverse 
into  diametric  segments  which  divide  the  surface  up 
into  a series  of  little  spaces  vaguely  reminiscent  of  the 
appearance  of  a star. 

One  can  only  conjecture  at  the  reasons  why  the 
Arab  governors  in  Sicily  adopted  this  bimetallic  sys- 
tem, but  one  in  miniature. 

The  historical  sources  show  that,  in  Fatimid  Egypt 
and  in  its  Sicilian  dependency,  there  was  no  copper 
coinage.  Nevertheless)  there  existed  at  that  time  a cer- 
tain number  of  glass  monetary  weights,  on  the  Byzan- 
tine model,  used  in  daily  life  to  control  the  correct 
weight  of  the  coins.  Given  that  there  was  a total 
absence  of  copper  in  FUtimid  Egypt,  to  the  extent 
that  it  had  to  be  imported,  these  weights,  issued  in 
large  quantities  could  very  likely  be  used  as  pieces  of 
subsidiary  coinage  instead  of  a copper  coinage. 
Numismatists  arc  not  agreed  on  this  interpretation,  in 
favour  of  which  one  might  add  that  these  tokens  have 
been  largely  found  in  hoards,  where  one  would  cer- 
tainly not  put  glass  weights  which  had  no  monetary 
value,  and  that  at  least  20%  of  these  tokens  are  con- 
temporary imitations. 

Bibliography:  D.  Spinclli,  Monete  akiche  baitute  da 
Ihindpi  lotigobardi  normanni  € suevi  nel  Regno  delk  Dm 
SkiUe,  Naples  1844;  B.  Lagumina,  Ctmdogo  delk  mo- 
ttffe  ambe  esistmti  ncUa  ^blmUca  Camnnak  di  Fakrmo, 
Palermo  1892,  236,  with  PI.  Ill;  P.  Balog,  The  Fad- 
mid  glass Jelon,  in  Ann.  dell'Isdinto  ftaiiano  di  Mimkmadca, 

Parte  I,  vol  xviu-xix  (l97i-2)  [Naples  1974J,  175- 
264  + Pis.  IX-XX,  Parte  II,  vol.  xx  (1973)  [Naples 
1973],  121-212  + Pis.  VT-XXII;  idem,  Fd timid  and 
post-Fdtimid  ^ass  jetons  Jrom  ^ily,  in  Studi  Mi^ebini^ 
vii  (1975),  125-48  + 2 Pis.;  idem,  Tke  siker  coinage 
^ Arabic  Skil^,  in  Atd  della  Seconda  Settimana  di  Stikh 
iialo-arabi,  Spoleto  9-12  October  1977,  Rome,  1-21; 
idem*  La  jnanetazkm  della  Skilia  araba  e le  sue  imita- 
zioni  nell’Ilalia  tmridionak,  in  Gli  Arabi  in  Italia,  Milan 
1 979,  611-16,  and  Bibl  at  62 1,  illustrations;  R.  Spahr, 

Le  monete  siciliane  dai  Bizantini  a Carlo  I dAngib  {582- 
1282),  ZUrich-Graz  1976,  97-130.  (G.  Oman) 

4.  Epigraphy. 

At  present  in  Sicily  there  are  82  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions found  either  on  buildings  or  on  tombstones,  to 
w^hich  another  18  texts  can  be  added,  according  to 
hlerary  sources.  They  are  scattered  throughout  Agri" 
gento,  Cefala  Diana)  Cefalu,  Messina,  Palermo,  Syra- 
cuse, Termini  Imerese  and  Traparti. 

According  to  the  historical  events  that  attest  the 
Arab  presence  on  the  island,  these  inscriptions  can 
be  divided  into  the  following  groups:  I.  inscriptions 
belonging  to  the  period  of  Arab  occupation  of  Sicily 
(827*1061);  2.  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  Norman 
period  (1061-1194);  3.  inscriptions  with  dates  corre- 
sponding to  the  Swabian  period  onwards;  4.  inscrip- 
tions imported  from  Egypt  and  Tunisia. 

Only  three  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
Arab  occupation.  Tlie  oldest  is  a graffito r0n  ^bake<|r. CO ITI 
brick  found  in  a cave  of  Monte  Bandiera  on  the 
island  of  Unosa.  The  text,  dated  364/974,  com- 
memorates the  landing  of  Hasan  b,  'All  b, 

(Yuhaimas,  according  to  Lagumina's  transcription)  al- 
8ilpUr.  The  second  was  inscribed  on  one  of  the  gates 
of  Palermo,  known  as  Porta  dci  PatiteUi  and  called 
in  Arabic.  Bdb  al-bal^  (Gate  of  the  Sea),  which  was 
built  in  942  and  destroyed  in  the  16th  century.  The 
third  inscription,  attributed  to  34(3-9)/954-61,  was 
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once  in  the  castle  of  Termini  imerese.  It  is  a text 
that  commemorates  the  erection  of  a building,  prob- 
ably the  cl^Ue  itself  The  sandstone  blocks  contain- 
ing the  inscription  arc  at  present  broken  down  into 
eleven  fragments. 

To  these  inscriptions  perhaps  could  be  added  a 
burial  text,  dated  x7x  or  x9x  A.H.,  that  M.  Amari 
dates  back  to  the  years  883-92  or  980-90  on  the  I 
grounds  of  the  only  figure  extant.  Nowadays,  this  I 
tombstone  is  preserved  in  the  Galleria  Rcgionalc  di 
Palazzo  Bcllomo  in  Syracuse. 

We  may  presume  that  the  Arabic  inscriptions 
belonging  to  the  Norman  period,  like  those  belong- 
ing to  the  period  of  the  Arab  occupation,  arc  of  local 
origin  even  if  Islamic  burial  grounds  have  not  yet 
been  discovered  on  the  island.  We  know  that  during 
the  Norman  period,  permanent  Muslim  colonics  existed 
in  Sicily,  and  Arabic  was  one  of  the  languages  spK>- 
ken  in  the  Court  or  used  for  official  texts.  Therefore 
Muslims  must  have  enjoyed  tolerance  and  welfare  to 
enable  them  to  afford  paying  such  craftsmen  as  the 
lapicides,  who  besides  the  skill  of  cutting  stone,  must 
also  have  possessed  a good  knowledge  of  Islamic  texts. 

A similar  presumption  cannot,  however,  be  made 
regarding  Arabic  inscriptions  found  in  sites  where  the 
Arab  presence  was  neither  stable  nor  lasting  or  for 
those  dated  from  the  Swabian  period  onwards,  since 
those  Muslims  who  were  still  on  the  island  enjoyed 
no  longer  social  and  economic  privileges. 

As  to  the  inscriptions  bearing  dates  belonging  to 
the  Norman  p>eriod,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  some, 
inscribed  mainly  on  buildings,  that  could  be  called 
Norman  inscriptions  in  Arabic  characters  because  they 
were  made  in  the  Court  workshop  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  Norman  dynasty.  The  texts  consist  of  sin- 
gle words  that  are  expressions  of  good  wishes,  with 
frequent  repetition  (first  half  of  the  twelfth  century). 
They  seem  to  have  a unique  model,  as  they  use  the 
same  phrases  or  words  derived  from  the  identical 
Arabic  root,  and  most  of  them  can  be  found  woven 
in  the  inscription  of  the  coronation  mantle  of  Roger 
II,  now  preserved  in  Vienna. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a group  of  metrical  inscrip- 
tions, in  praise  of  the  rulers,  placed  on  the  palaces 
of  Roger  II  (1 105-54),  William  I (1 154-66)  and  William 
II  (1166-89).  The  white  marble  slabs  that  decorate 
the  Royal  Palaces  of  Roger  II  in  Palermo  and  Messina 
are  really  unique,  as  the  inscriptions  have  been  made 
wnth  the  technique  of  inlaid  marble,  with  writing  in 
ser|>entine  and  background  fillers  in  porphyry,  un- 
known to  the  Arabic  epigraphy. 

The  use  of  the  languages  of  the  four  different  eth- 
nic and  religious  groups  living  in  Sicily,  i.e.  Latin, 
Greek  and  Arabic,  which  was  in  one  of  the  texts  also 
written  in  Hebrew  characters,  is  attested  on  two  tomb- 
stones belonging  to  the  parents  of  King  Roger’s  chap- 
lain, dated  respectively  1141-2  and  1 1 53,  and  on  a 
marble  slab  which  commemorates  the  installation  of 
a waterclock  in  1 1 42. 

These  “Norman  inscriptions  in  Arabic  characters” 
often  contain  terms  belonging  to  the  Oriental  Christian 
vocabulary,  as  well  as  Christian  symbols  and  a unique 
chronology  which  refers  to  the  months  of  the  Latin 
calendar  and  to  the  year  of  the  Muslim  era.  The  Arabic 
words  also  assumed  new  meanings  related  to  the  social 
customs  and  religious  habits  of  the  European  courts. 

Bibliography:  M.  Amari,  Lettre  a M.  Adrien  de 
Longperier  sur  Borigine  du  palais  de  la  Coubey  pres  Palermey 
in  Revue  archeobg^uey  vi  (1949-50),  669-83;  idem, 
Frammenti  deiriscrizione  arabica  della  Cuba.  Lettera  del 
Prof.  Aliehele  Amari  al  Prof.  A.  Salinasy  Palermo  1877, 


pp.  1-15  1 pi.;  idem,  Su  le  iscrizioni  arabiehe  del 

Palazzo  Regjui  di  Kiessmay  in  Atti  Acc.  Lincei.  Xiemoricy 
ser.  3,  vii  (1881),  103-12  ♦ 2 pis.;  idem,  Le  epig^qfi 
arabiehe  di  Sicillia  trascrUte,  tradotte  e illustratey  Parte 
prim  a:  Iscrizioni  ediliy  in  Rivista  Sieula  (Palermo  1869- 
72),  n.  cd.  L.  Pedone-LauricI,  Palermo  1875,  pp. 

92  in  4"®  10  pis.;  Parte  seconda:  Iscrizioni  .Kepol- 

crali,  Documenti  per  servire  alia  Storia  di  SiciHOy  Societa 
siciliana  per  la  Storia  Patria,  Terza  serie — Epigrafia, 
vol.  1,  fasc.  1,  Palermo  1879,  pp.  1-60  pis.  I, 

IV,  VI -IX,  fasc.  2,  Palermo  1881,  pp.  l-III,  61- 

169  pis.  Il-III,  V,  X-XV;  Parte  terza:  Iscrizioni 
domestichcy  Palermo  1885,  pp.  60,  in  4°  3 pk., 

Documenti  per  servire  alia  Storia  di  SiciHOy  in  Soc.  sic. 
per  la  St.  Patriay  ser.  3,  vol.  i,  fasc.  1,  Palermo  1885. 

The  three  parts  have  been  collected,  together  with 
the  article  on  the  inscriptions  of  the  Royal  Palace 
in  Messina  (1881),  in  one  volume  edited  by  F.  Gab- 
rieli, Edizione  nazionede  delle  opere  di  Michele  Amari — 

Serie  arabisticay  Palermo  1971,  pp.  351,  in  8®  + 17 
pis.  (a  selection  of  new  photos).  The  work  contains 
all  the  previous  bibliography;  B.  Lagumina,  Iscrizione 
arabica  di  Siracusa,  Note  SicuU  OrientcUi,  in  Archwio 
Storico  SicilianOy  n.s.,  viii  (Palermo  1883),  6-8 

1 pi.;  idem,  Iscrizione  sepolcrale  araba  di  Marsalay  in 
ibid.y  n.s.,  ix  (1885),  461  + I pi.;  idem,  Iscrizione 
araba  di  Salaparuta,  in  ibid.,  n.s.,  ix  (1887),  446-7  + 

1 pi.;  idem,  Sulla  iscrizione  quadrilingue  esistente  nel 
Museo  Nazionahe  di  Palermo , in  ibid.,  xv  (1890),  108- 
10  + 1 pi.;  idem,  Iscrizione  araba  del  Re  Ruggiero 
scoperta  alia  Cappella  Palatina  in  Palermo,  in  Rendiconti 
R.  Acc.  Lincei,  Cl.  sc.  mor.,  ser.  V,  vol.  ii  (1893), 

231-4;  idem,  PAIJlRMO — Iscrizione  ^ile  araba,  Notizie 
d^li  scavi  (agosto  1899),  305-6;  idem,  Iscrizione  sepol- 
crale araba,  in  ibid.,  306-8;  idem,  SCIACCA — Iscrizione 
sepolcrale  araba,  in  ibid.,  308-9  1 pi.;  idem,  Iscrizione 

araba  di  Unosa,  in  Archivio  Storico  Siciliano,  n.s.,  xxxiii 
(1909);  1.  Scatturro,  Storia  della  cittd  di  Sciacca  e dei 
comuni  della  contrada  saccense  fra  il  Belice  e il  Platani 
con  aggiunzioni  circa  il  dialetto  e i nomi  propri  greci  e 
arabiy  a cura  di  Alons.  Giuseppe  Sacco,  i,  ed.  G.  Majo, 

Naples  1924,  see  XII,  Avanzi  arabi  in  Sciacca  e nei 
paesi  Jinitimi.  Civilta,  186-89;  RCEA;  U.  Monneret  de 
Villard,  Le  pitture  musubnane  al  sojffitto  della  Cappella 
Palatina  in  Palermo,  Rome  1950;  G.  Cultrera, 
LApollonion-Artemision  di  Orti^  in  Stracusa,  in  Aionum. 
ant.  Lincei,  xli  (1951),  cols,  701-860;  Janine  Sourdel- 
Thomine,  Le  s^le  des  inscriptions  arabo-siciliennes  a 
Pepoque  des  rois  normands,  in  Etudes  d*orientalisnu  dediees 
a la  memoire  de  Levi- Provencal,  i,  Paris  1962,  307-15; 

V.  Strika,  Akuni  problemi  sulk  terme  di  Cefald,  in  Sicilia 
Archeologju:a,  Anno  VI,  nos.  21-2  (Aprile- Agosto  1973), 

23-33;  F.  Gabrieli  and  U.  Scerrato  (ed.s.),  Gli  Arabi 
in  Italia.  Cultura,  contatti,  tradizioni,  con  saggi  di 
P.  Balog,  A.  Bausani,  E.  Guidoni,  A.M,  Piemontese, 

A.  Ragona  c prefazione  di  Giovanni  Pugliesc  Car- 
ratelli,  Milan  1979;  G.M.  AgncIIo  Epigrqfi  arabiehe 
a Siracusa.  Nota  bibliogrq/ica,  in  AA.  VV.,  Bizantini  e 
Alusulmani  in  Sicilia,  Syracuse  1981,  221-36  1 pi.; 

Vincenza  Grassi,  Iscrizioni  arabe  del  III  secolo  delPE^ra 
a Palermo,  in  AION,  n.s..  Hi  (1992),  35-60  ♦ VII  pU.; 
eadem,  Alateriali  per  un  Corpus  delU  Iscrizioni  Aredte' q,q\x\ 
Italia — Iscrizioni  edili  e jiinerarie,  Naples  1993,  2 vols., 

pp.  393  289,  unpublished  doctoral  diss.,  copies 

of  which  arc  filed  in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
Vittorio  Emanucle  in  Rome  and  in  the  BibUoteca 
Nazionale  in  Florence.  The  texts  related  to  Sicily 
arc  in  i,  66-246,  and  the  plates  in  ii,  I- 1 58. 

(Vincenza  Grassi) 

SIKKA  (a.),  literally,  an  iron  ploughshare,  and  an 
iron  stamp  or  die  used  for  stamping  coins 
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(see  Lane,  Ltxicon^  1937).  From  the  latter  meaning,  it 
came  to  denote  the  result  of  the  stamping,  i.e.  the 
legends  on  the  coins,,  and  then,  the  whole  op>eration 
of  minting  coins. 

1.  Legal  and  constitutional  aspects. 

As  in  the  By2antine  and  S^nid  empires  to  which 
the  Arab  caliphate  was  heir,  the  right  of  issuing  gold 
and  silver  coinage  was  a royal  prerogative.  Hence  in 
the  caliphate,  the  operation  of  sxkka^  the  right  of  the 
ruler  to  place  his  name  on  the  coinage,  eventually 
became  one  of  the  insignia  of  royal  power,  linked 
with  that  of  the  hhutba  the  placing  of  the  ruler’s 

name  in  the  bidding  prayer  during  the  Friday  con- 
gregational worship. 

This  right  of  placing  the  ruler’s  name  on  the  coinage 
did  not  appear  immediately  in  the  Islamic  state.  As 
is  well  known,  up  to  the  caliphate  of  the  Umayyad 
‘Abd  al-Malik  \q.v.'\  at  least,  the  former  Byzandne  and 
Sas^id  money  continued  to  circulate;  and  when  the 
new  holders  of  power  within  the  conquered  lands 
finally  placed  their  own  names  on  newly-minted  coins 
or  counterstamped  them  on  older  coins,  this  was  not 
a sign  of  a prerogative  reserved  to  the  caliphs.  Pro- 
vincial governors  like  Ziy^  b.  Abihi,  al-Ha^j^i^cU* 
*Ubayd  All§h  b.  Ziyad  etc.,  minted  coins  bear- 

ing their  own  names  only.  Even  when  the  use  of  the 
caliphs’  names  on  coins  spread,  certain  provincial  gov- 
ernors continued  to  follow  their  own  local  minting 
practices;  thus  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.H., 
the  governor  of  North  Africa  Musa  b.  Nu^yr  [q.v.^ 
still  minted  coins  of  his  own,  with  legends  in  Latin. 
Also  notable,  during  the  period  from  Mu^awiya  to 
*Abd  al-Malik,  was  the  appearance  of  effigies  of  the 
caliphs  on  coins,  and  when  the  rulers’  names  appeared, 
these  were  often  followed  by  the  titles  of  or 

amir  al-mu*minin.  Some  ‘Abbasid  coins  did  not  aJways 
have  the  caliph’s  name  on  them,  but  might  be  minted 
by  the  designated  heir  to  the  throne  or  imli  H-ohd 
or  by  a caliphal  minister.  But  it  became  more  and 
more  general  for  the  caliph’s  name  to  take  prece- 
dence, usually  with  their  honoriffes  or  lahibs  ^q.v!\  also. 

With  the  break-up  of  caliphal  unity,  provincial  gov- 
ernors began  to  mint  their  own  coins,  placing  their 
own  names  on  them  but  usually  continuing  to  place 
first  the  name  of  the  reigning  caliph  as  a witness  to 
their  theoretical  subordination  to  the  universal  cali- 
phate. Of  course,  when  dynasties  arose  in  deliberate 
defiance  of  or  emnity  to  the  ‘AbbSsids,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Spanish  Umayyads  and  the  Fatimids  of 
North  Africa  and  Egypt,  their  coinage  was  a com- 
pletely independent  one,  with  their  own  names  only 
inscribed  on  the  coins. 

Bibliography:  MSwardr,  al-Ahhim  al-sultdniyyay 
ch.  13,  tr.  E.  Fagnan,  Les  statuts  gouvemementaux^ 
Algiers  1915,  326-30;  Ibn  Khaldun.  Makaddima,  ii, 
47-53,  tr.  Rosenthal,  ii,  54-60;  E.  Tyan,  Institutions 
du  droit  public  musulman.  i.  Lc  caUfat^  Paris  1954, 
480-3;  R.  I>cvy,  The  social  structure  of  IsUtnt,  Cambridge 
1957,  292-3.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

2.  Coinage  practice. 

In  Lane’s  Arabic- English  lexicon^  the  origin  of  the 
word  sikka  is  given  as  sakky  originally  a ploughshare, 
or  a nail,  pin  or  peg  of  iron,  thus  stkka^  an  engraved 
piece  of  iron,  a die  for  striking  coins,  hence  maskuk, 
plural  maskukdt,  coined  money.  In  its  literal  meaning, 
sikka  refers  to  coinage  dies  in  a mint,  in  early  days 
made  of  bronze  rather  than  iron,  which  tended  to 
shatter  under  the  repeated  blows  of  the  hammering 
process  that  was  used  to  transfer  the  inscriptions  on 
the  die  to  the  metal  blank  or  planchet.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  of  the  article,  however,  sik^  is 


discussed  in  its  figurative  sense,  the  right  of  a Muslim 
ruler  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  coinage  (see 
above,  1 ). 

From  its  origins  in  classical  antiquity  until  today, 
manufacture  of  money,  and  the  standards  controlling 
it  have  been  under  governmental  supervision.  The 
manufacture  of  coin  was  an  important  source  of  rev- 
enue for  the  government  which  derived  from  the  fees, 
or  seignorage,  charged  by  the  mint  for  converting 
unrefined  metal  into  coin.  The  government  stamp  on 
the  metal  served  as  a guarantee  of  its  purity,  and  as 
a permit  for  it  to  become  legal  tender  within  the  area 
of  authority  where  it  was  issued.  In  the  city  states  of 
antiquity,  the  coinage  was  first  identified  by  images 
of  local  gods  and  other  symbols,  and  was  often  guar- 
anteed by  the  names  of  moneyers.  Under  the  Roman 
and  Parthian  Empires,  and  later  the  Byzantines  and 
Sasanids,  local  coinages  were  swept  away,  and  replaced 
by  those  whose  principal  feature  was  the  ruler’s  bust, 
often  with  his  name  and  titles,  and  thus  monarchial 
coinage  became  the  rule  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
and  Iranian  world. 

In  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  the  Hi^jaz 
had  no  indigenous  coinage  of  its  own,  and  its  mon- 
etary stock  was  composed  of  whatever  coins  were 
earned  through  trade  or  pilgrimage  receipts.  These 
were  Byzantine  gold  and  copper  coins,  Sasanid  sil- 
ver, and  a miscellany  of  older  coins  which  had 
remained  in  circulation  long  after  the  states  which 
issued  them  had  passed  into  history.  The  rapid  spread 
of  Islam,  however,  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  large 
quantities  of  Byzantine  and  Sasanid  coins  which  fuel- 
led the  economy  of  the  newly-conquered  territories. 

The  Byzantine  money  came  mostly  from  outside  the 
territories  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  although  there  was 
a long-established  Byzantine  mint  in  Alexandria,  and 
another  in  Jerusalem  operational  ca.  A.D.  609-15.  In 
the  SSsinid  lands  in  the  east,  however,  the  Arabs 
acquired  control  of  many  local  mints.  The  silver  coin- 
age struck  in  them  bore  the  name  and  bust  of  the 
ruler,  the  mint  marie  and  the  regnal  year  of  striking. 

Because  the  Arabs  had  no  coinage  of  their  own, 
and  the  populations  of  the  lands  they  conquered 
belonged  to  two  empires  with  very  different  mone- 
tary systems,  they  took  the  pragmatic  step  of  adopting 
both  systems  to  avoid  disrupting  the  local  economy 
and  antagonising  their  new  subjects.  The  earliest  date- 
able  Islamic  coins  are  silver  drachms,  or  dirhams, 
bearing  the  name  and  bust  of  the  last  S^&nid  ruler 
Yazdigird  III  (1 1-31/632-51)  with  the  legend  bism  Allah 
in  the  obverse  margin  and  on  the  reverse  the  mint- 
mark  and  the  date  20,  his  last  regnal  year,  which 
corresponded  to  the  year  31  A.H.  Yazdigird’s  name 
and  bust  were  then  replaced  by  those  of  Khusraw  II 
(590-628),  which  became  the  model  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  Arab  SSsinid  series.  It  soon  became  the 
custom  for  local  Muslim  governors  to  replace  the 
name  Khusraw  vrith  their  own  names  in  Pahlawf  script. 

The  dates  on  these  coins,  however,  are  often  difficult 
to  elucidate  because  in  many  instances  it  is  uncertain 
whether  those  above  the  year  31  were  continuations 
of  Yazdigird’s  regnal  years  or  the  actual  Hi^jra  years  ||-  qqitI 
of  striking. 

Outside  of  the  former  Sasanid  territories,  the  pic- 
ture is  far  less  clear.  It  is  not  known  when  Islamic 
coinage  began  in  the  former  Byzantine  lands,  because 
none  of  the  coins  in  circulation  there  were  dated. 

Some  authorities  have  argued  that  it  started  soon  after 
the  Arab  conquest,  while  others  have  dated  its  incep- 
tion to  the  early  years  of  the  caliph  *Abd  al-Malik  b. 

Marwan  (65-86/684-705).  In  either  case  it  is  clear 
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that  the  Arabs  began  to  strike  copper  juius  in  long- 
dormant  Syrian  and  Palestinjan  mints,  vvith  designs 
based  on  Byzantine  prototypes,  often  giving  the  names 
of  the  towns  in  both  Latin  and  Arabic.  Occasionally, 
they  bear  the  phrase  bi^-m  AUdh  to  give  them  a specif- 
ically Islamic  character.  Mints  did  not  usually  share 
the  same  designs,  which  emphasised  the  local  nature 
of  each  issue.  None  bore  the  name  of  a caliph  or 
local  govennor.  It  can  thus  be  said  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  the  idea  of  jEtfcci  as  a prerogative  of  caliphal 
sovereignty  had  not  yet  developed  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Islamic  community. 

The  situation  changed  significantly  after  *Abd  al- 
Malik  b.  Marwln  defeated  the  and-caliph  *Abd  Allah  , 
b.  al-Zubayr  in  73/692.  Thb  victory  enabled 

him  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  creadon  of  institu- 
tions which  would  serve  the  needs  of  the  Islamic  com- 
munity and  strengthen  centralised  LImayyad  rule  over 
the  empire.  Several  experiments  were  made  to  reform 
the  coinage,  which  are  dealt  with  in  some  detail  in 
the  articles  dImAr,  dirham  and  fai^.  It  should  be 
noted  that  'Abd  al-Malik  introduced  a series  of  cop* 
per  Juius  showing  a standing  figure  of  the  caliph  draw- 
ing a sword  in  defence  of  the  Muslim  community 
with  the  legend  li-^Abd  Allah  *^Abd  cd- Malik  Amir  al- 
“For  the  Servant  of  God  ^Abd  al-Malik 
Commander  of  the  Faithful”.  This  is  the  only  instance 
where  an  Isiamic  ruler  adopted  the  style  of  the  impe- 
rial Byzantine  coinage  for  use  among  the  Muslims. 
Although  these  Jiilus  are  undated,  they  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  years  74-7,  because  they  arc  linked  styl- 
istically to  ^'standing  caliph”  dinars  which  bore  these 
years  of  striking  in  their  legends. 

*Abd  al-Malik"s  coinage  reform  of  77/696*7  removed 
all  images,  names  and  titles  from  the  din^  in  favour 
of  legends  drawn  from  the  ^ur*an,  and  this  model 
was  applied  to  dirhams  in  79/698-9.  The  only  human 
name  to  appear  in  the  legends  was  that  of  Muhammad, 
which  implies  that,  as  in  the  frequently  used  lauda- 
tion al-Mulk  li'Mh^  “Sovereignty  belong  to  God”,  the 
right  of  sikka  was  vested  in  the  hand.s  of  God  and  of 
His  Messenger.  While  gold  and  silver  were  given  this 
distinction,  it  was  not  iways  the  case  for  the  copper 
coinage  where  the  names  of  a caliph  or  governor 
were  occasionaUy  used  to  indicate  the  name  of  the 
Local  issuing  authority.  This  usage  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  right  of  sikka  per  se,  but  only  as  a 
means  of  holding  a local  governor  responsible  for 
coinage  issued  within  the  area  of  hU  jurisdiction. 
Despite  their  differing  characters,  none  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Umayyad  caliphs  altered  the  legends  on  the  , 
precious  met^  coinage,  which  suggests  that  it  satis- 
fied both  the  spiritual  and  economic  needs  of  the  ! 
Muslim  community.  I 

The  revolutionaries  in  the  late  Umayyad  period  ! 
made  a few  alterations  to  the  standard  Umayyad  dir- 
ham (no  dm^rs  are  known  from  this  time).  Those  of 
both  ^Abd  Allah  b.  Mu*awiya  and  Abu  Muslfm 
and  their  Lieutenants  bore  an  additional  legend:  JK^ul 
la  as^ala-kum  ^alay-hi  a^r^  ilia  H-mawaddata  Ji  1-kurba 
“Say:  *I  ask  of  you  no  recompense  for  this  other  than 
the  love  of  Itin^”  (f^ur^an,  XLII,  23).  This  was  obvi- 
ously intended  to  provide  divine  sanction  for  Qja'farid 
and  ^Abbasid  claims  to  the  caliphate.  There  were  also 
Khari^ite  issues  which  bore  their  rallying  cry  Ai  huform 
Hid  Hr^Udh  “authority  belongs  to  God  alone”.  There  is 
a third  type  of  revolutionary  issue,  which  was  the 
only  known  post-reform  dirham  struck  in  the  Umayyad 
period  to  bear  the  name  of  someone  other  than  the 
Prophet  Muhammad.  This  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
^juday*  b.  *Alr  al-Kirmani,  and  carries  the  additional 


Legend:  man-md  amara  bi-hi  ai-Amir  al-Ejrmdnl  A.  *Ali 
“authorised  by  the  Amfr  al-KirmanT  b.  ^AlT”. 

Because  the  'Abbasids  based  their  claim  to  the 
caliphate  on  their  close  relationship  to  the  Prophet, 
they  replaced  the  Surat  at-Iktlds^  which  was  used  by 
the  Umayyads  basically  as  an  irritant  to  the  Christians, 
with  Muhammad  rasul  Alldh^  Thus  it  could  be  argued 
that  the  original  ‘Abb^d  sddta  was  in  the  name  of 
the  Prophet.  They  did,  however,  change  the  way  in 
which  the  caliph  was  named.  The  Umayyad  caliphs 
were  known  by  their  proper  names  and  those  of  their 
father,  e.g.  ^Umar  (II)  b.  "Abd  al-'AzFz  or  Hi^am  b. 

‘Abd  al-MaJik,  followed  by  the  caliphal  tide  Amtf  al- 
Mu^minin.  The  early  *Abbasid  caliphs  became  known 
by  their  ""ohm  and  It^ab^  e.g.  Abu  *1-* Abbas 

‘Abd  Allah  al-Safl^  and  Abu  DJaTar  *Abd  AB^  al- 
Mansur,  but  neither  of  these  names  is  known  to  ap- 
pear on  their  coins.  In  145/762,  however,  al-Mansur 
granted  his  son  al-Maiidf  the  right  of  responsibility 
for  the  silver  dirham  coinage  of  Khurasan  and  Arme- 
nia. The  wording  of  this  privilege  copied  the  style  of 
legend  used  on  some  of  the  copper  coinage:  amara  bi- 
hi  al-Mahdi  Afuhammad  b.  Amir  al-Aiu^mmtn.  The  name 
of  a local  governor,  al-U^san  b.  also 

found  on  a dirham  of  Armenia  dated  154/771. 

In  the  reign  of  al-Mahdf,  158-69/775-85,  the  ruler’s 
style  regularly  appeared  on  dirhams  in  the  fonn  U 
^l-Khaltdi  ai-Mahdt  and  rarely  with  his  name  Afuhammad, 

Two  of  his  sons  were  occasionally  granted  responsi- 
bility for  dirhams  in  the  form  mim-md  amara  bi-hi  Musa 
wait  ^ahd  al-Musliimn  for  his  heir,  and  mim-md  amara 
bi-hi  Hdruri  b,  Amir  al-Mu^Tamtn  for  the  future  al-Raahtd, 

The  names  of  governors  also  appeared  on  the  dirhams 
more  frequently.  During  his  brief  rule  (169-70/785-6) 
al-Hadr  was  referred  to  either  as  ii  ai-Hddi 

or  li  ’i-jSkdf/a  Miisd,  AJ-Ra^Id’s  earliest  dirham  coinage 
from  al-Hariimyya  in  1 70  and  1 7 1 called  him  by  his 
first  throne  name,  “The  Approved  One”:  li 

^i-Khulffa  al-Mardl  mm-m^  aTuara  bi-hi  HStda  Amfr  al- 
Mti^minm.  The  caliph name  then  made  its  first  brief 
appearance  on  a few  rare  dinars  of  I 70  and  1 7 1 in 
the  form  mim-md  arriara  bi-hi  Abd  Alldh  Hdrun  jlmir  al- 
Mu^minln^  where  Abd  AHdh  was  used  in  its  titular  form 
as  it  had  been  on  the  coins  of  *Abd  al-Malik. 

Between  170  and  187/786-803,  while  al-Ra^fd  was 
under  the  tutelage  of  Abu  *1-Fadl  ^jaTar  al-Barmaki 
fsee  aI--barAhika]  , an  extraordinary  variety  of  coinage 
was  issued.  The  gold  dinars  of  Egypt  carried  the 
names  of  its  govemom  Wr,  MusS,  'Umar,  Muhammad, 

Dawiid  and  Ibrahfm,  then  that  of  its  honorary  gov- 
ernor Dia'far  (al-Barmakl)  and  finally  Khaild.  Dinars 
issued  in  'Irak  between  177  and  187  bore  the  legend 
mim-md  amara  bi-hi  al-Amin  Muhammad  h.  Amfr  al- 
Mu^minfn.  The  silver  coinage  was  far  more  complex, 
sometimes  naming  the  caliph  as  either  Hdrun  or  al- 
Rashidy  but  often  not  mentioning  him  at  all-  Al-Amm 
was  usually  called  wall  ‘^ahd  al-Mitsltmfn,  and  his  younger 
brother  ai-Ma^mun  the  second  heir,  waif  waif  ^ahd  al- 
Mmlimln.  QiaTar's  name  appeared  cither  done  after 
that  of  the  caliph  and  his  heir,  or  with  the  names  of 
local  governors.  This  coinage  is  particularly  valuable 
for  historians  because  the  governors'  names  provide! f- CO ITI 
a chronology  for  the  period  which  would  otherwise 
have  escaped  posterity.  Presumably  they  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  placing  their  names  on  the  coins  when 
they  received  their  commissions  from  the  ^Abb^id 
chanceUor>'  headed  by  ^la^far  al-BarmakL 

After  the  latter^s  execution  in  187/803,  al-Ra.^Td 
curbed  this  practice,  and  most  of  the  coinage  recov- 
ered its  former  anonymity,  particularly  in  mints  such 
as  Madlnat  al-Salam,  al-Raftki^  ^^nd  d-Mubammadiyya 
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which  were  under  direct  caliph al  control*  The  conflict 
that  empied  between  al-Amrn  and  al-Ma’mun  after 
aJ-Ra^fd’s  death 8i^(  193/809  was  reflected  in  the 
coins  they  each  struck.  No  specialised,  systematic  study 
has  been  made  of  the  coinage  of  these  two  nders, 
which  b the  most  complex  in  the  history  of  the  Islamic 
worldj  because  by  this  time  responsibility  for  the  sikka 
had  become  highly  decentralised,  and  indeed  frag- 
mented* For  example,  after  the  year  145/762  the 
Umayyad  rulers  of  Spain  were  striking  conventional* 
anonymous  Umayyad  dirhams.  In  the  Maghrib  the 
Idrlsids  and  other  local  rulers  placed  their  own  names 
on  the  coinage  without  any  titles*  During  al-Rashid’s 
rule,  the  province  of  Ifrlkiya  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Aji^labids,  who  became  its  hereditary  gover- 
nors. They  retained  the  design  of  the  early  *Abbasid 
dinar,  but  differendated  it  by  adding  the  governor’s 
name  and  the  dynasdc  symbol  g^dUb  to  its  legends. 

The  province  of  Egypt,  which  al-Ma'mun  acquired 
in  196/812,  now  became  the  western  boundary  of 
the  "^Abb^id  caliphate.  From  then  until  213/829  the 
names  of  provincial  governors  appeared  on  the  Egypt- 
ian coinage,  usually  with  that  of  the  caliph.  Between 
198  and  21 1 Syria  was  controlled  by  Mohammad  b. 
Bay  has,  who  placed  the  caliph’s  name  above  his  on 
the  dirhams  which  he  struck*  MadTnat  al-Salam 
f Baghdadi  was  held  by  al-Arnm  unul  198/813,  when 
it  fell  to  the  forces  of  al-FadI  b*  Sahl  Dhu  ’1-Ri*asa- 
tayn  [^.w.]*  His  conquest  marked  a turning  point  for 
the  currency,  because  in  198  al-Fa<P  struck  the  first 
'Abbasid  dinSr  to  bear  a mint  name,  sc.  Madlnat  al- 
Salam.  More  importandy  for  the  purposes  of  this  ai‘d- 
cle,  he  added  the  word  U^lldb  ^‘For  God”,  above 
Mu^^amruid  rusui  AUdh  to  the  legends  found  on  both 
dinars  and  dirhams.  This  dedicadon  made  it  clear 
that  the  right  of  rit&J  was  vested  in  the  hands  of 
God,  passing  through  those  of  His  messenger  Muham- 
mad to  the  individuaJ  named  as  the  issuing  agent* 
This  chain  of  authority  can  be  seen  in  its  most  highly 
developed  form  on  the  dirhams  struck  by  al-Ma^mun 
after  he  chose  the  eighth  Sb*"'!  Imam  as  his  heir  in 
201/816.  The  reverse  reads:  ii^Udh;  Muhammad  rasdi 
AUdh;  al-Ma^mun  Khtdifai  AUdh;  mim^md  amara  bi-hi  ai- 
Amtr  al-Ridd  waif  ""ohd  al-Aiu^Umin,  ^Alf  h.  Musa  h.  All 
b.  Abi  Tdlib;  [^u  ^l-Ri^dsak^n, 

The  appointment  of  'Air  al*Rid^  as  wait  *ahd  sparked 
off  a Sunni  revolt  in  Baghdad,  which  was  noenjn- 
ally  led  by  al-Ma^mun’s  uncle,  Ibrahim  b.  al-Mahdi 
(202-3/817-19  He  refrained  from  placing  his 

name  in  full  on  the  few  dinars  attributed  to  him,  but 
abbreviated  it  to  its  first  and  last  letters,  ahfimim. 

Ai-Ma^mQn  celebrated  his  triumph  over  al-Amln  in 
198/813  by  adding  a Kurianic  passage  to  the  dirhams 
he  struck  in  Marw,  the  seat  of  his  government:  “With 
God  is  the  Decision  in  the  past  and  in  the  future; 
on  that  day  the  Faithful  shall  rejoice  in  the  help  of 
God”  (XXX,  4-5).  While  this  passage  was  almost  cer- 
tainly chosen  by  al-Ma*mun  to  give  immediate  divine 
sanction  to  his  seizure  of  the  caliphate,  with  time  and 
condnuous  usage  it  became  the  "Abb^id  motto,  and 
was  found  on  all  dinars  and  most  dirhams  issued  by 
the  dynasty  until  its  downfall  in  656/1258,  At  first 
its  use  spread  gradually,  coming  to  the  dirhams  of 
Madlnat  aJ-SalSm  with  al-Ma*mu.n^s  arrival  in  the  city 
in  204/819,  but  it  achieved  greater  prominence  in 
206/821  when  the  capital  mint  issued  new  dlnlUs  and 
dirhams  inscribed  in  a new  monumental  and  highly 
legible  Kufic  script.  On  this  reform  coinage,  which 
had  come  into  general  use  by  215/831,  al-Ma*mun 
harked  back  to  the  past  by  allowing  neither  his  name 
nor  that  of  any  governor  to  appear  in  its  Legends. 


Thus  the  sikka  was  once  again  issued  only  in  the 
name  of  God  and  His  Messenger. 

When  AbQ  Ishlk  Muhammad  al-Mu^ta^im  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  caliphate  on  the  death  of  hb  brother 
al-Ma*mPn  in  Ra^ab  218/833,  he  continued  to  strike 
the  same  anonymous  coinage,  but  distinguished  it 
slightly  by  altering  the  former  leftward  slant  of  the 
word  ii^Udh  to  make  It  fully  vertical.  In  2 19/834,  how- 
ever, he  introduced  a new  style  of  throne  name,  a 
participial  phrase  describing  the  caliph  by  his  rela- 
tionship to  God  rather  than  by  the  manner  of  his 
leadership  of  the  Muslim  community.  From  al'^SaflUh 
until  al-Ma’mun,  the  ia^b  b understood  to  have  mod- 
ified  the  tide  e.g*  “the  Victorious  Caliph”, 

“the  Orthodox  Caliph”  or  "'the  Trusted  Caliph”,  but 
the  new  sikka  read  ii'^ildk;  Aiuhammad  tasiit  Alidh  ai- 
Altt^'tofim  biildh  "For  God,  Muhammad  is  God’s 
Messenger,  the  One  Who  Relies  on  God”.  Thb  new 
style  was  probably  chosen  because  it  conformed  to 
the  theory  that  the  sikka  originated  in  and  descended 
from  God’s  sovereign  power* 

This  form  was  used  by  all  but  one  of  al-Mu‘ta?im’s 
successors  until  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  and  was  only 
modified  for  political  purposes  when  the  name  of  the 
heir  was  added  to  the  legends.  The  practice  began 
under  al-Mutawakkil,  whose  son  was  first  named  Abu 
Abd  Allah  k Amis  ai-Afu^mimn^  and  then  received  his 
later  throne  name  al-Mu'^tacz  biUBh  b.  Amir  id-Mu^mtnlti 
on  hb  father’s  dlnSi^  and  dirhams.  It  was  taken  fur- 
ther when  the  feeble  caliph  al-Mu*tamid  divided 
jurisdiction  between  his  son  and  heir  SjaTar  in  the 
West  and  his  powerful  brother  Abu  Ahmad  Talha  in 
the  East.  The  heir  was  first  named  on  his 

coinage,  and  later  at-Mufawwid  Ud  'Udh^  while  Tall?  a 
was  always  known  as  at-Muwq^ak  bVUdh.  After  al- 
Muwaffak  defeated  the  Zan^j  rebels  he  added  another 
title  to  the  coinage  struck  under  his  Jurisdiction:  al- 
ii-Din  AUdh^  ai-Aiumi^ak  thHldh.  He  subsequendy 
included  the  name  of  his  heir,  Ahmad  b^  at-Aiuw€^ak 
bUUdh^  who  became  known  as  al-Mu'tadid  billah  after 
his  father’s  death,  in  the  year  before  he  succeeded 
Mu'tamid  as  caliph. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd/9th-10th  cen- 
tury the  unity  of  the  *Abbasid  state  was  breaking 
down  because  of  the  rise  of  powerful,  virtually  inde- 
pendent local  rulers  who  emphasised  their  status  by 
adding  their  names  to  both  the  coinage  and  the  idl^ba. 

Even  the  cahphs  had  occasionally  honoured  individ- 
ual waz^rs  on  their  own  coinage,  but  never  in  their 
own  names.  For  example,  al-Mu'tamid  included  the 
title  kkhu  U-PVizdratayn  to  honour  $a'id  b.  MakhJad  in 
270/883;  al-Mukt^  WaU  ai-Dasaia  to  honour  Abu 
’1-Hu^yn  ai-Kasim  b*  'Ubayd  All^  in  the  year  of 
hb  death,  291/903-4;  and  al-Muktadir  ^Armd  ai-Dawta 
to  honour  al-Husayn  b.  aJ-K^m,  the  son  of  the 
caliph’s  on  some  of  hb  coinage  dated  320/932. 

The  local  rulers,  however,  used  only  their  own  '’alam 
without  any  titles  on  the  coins  which,  in  theory,  they 
struck  on  behalf  of  the  caliph.  Thb  practice  started 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  265/879  when  Ahmad  b*  Tfilftii 
placed  his  name  below  that  of  the  caliph  in  the  reverse 
field.  In  the  East,  it  began  somewhat  earlier  whenir.COITI 
the  firet  ^afTarid  ruler  added  hb  o%vin  name  Ya^kub 
to  the  coinage  (ciJ.  259-65)*  Before  long  the  practice 
became  universal,  and  whether  by  usurpation  or  grant 
from  the  caliph,  the  presence  of  names  on  the  coinage 
came  to  be  seen  as  a right  that  could  be  exercbed 
by  any  serious  rebel,  semi-autonomous  local  governor 
or  faithful  ally  of  the  'Abbisid  caliphate.  Thb  adds 
an  extra  dimension  of  interest  to  the  study  of  the 
scries  for  the  hbtorian  and  numismatist,  because  new 
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coins  fill  in  gaps  In  our  knowledge  which  existing  tex- 
tual sources  may  be  unable  to  do.  In  the  words  of 
Stanley  Lane-Poole  in  his  Essti  Arabid:  “The  coins  of 
the  Muslim  East  do  not  so  much  recall  history  as 
make  it , . . If  the  complete  scries  of  coins  issued  by 
every  Muslim  state  was  preserved^  we  should  be  able 
to  tabulate  with  the  utmost  nicety  the  endre  line  of 
kings  and  their  principal  vassals  that  have  ruled  in 
every  part  of  the  [Muslim  Community]  ...  to  draw 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  boundaries  of  their  terri- 
tories at  every  period". 

While  in  theory  the  right  of  flowed  down- 

wards from  God,  through  the  Prophet^  to  his  vicegerent 
the  caliph,  and  from  him  to  his  vassal /aUy,  and  ulti- 
mately perhaps  to  the  latter’s  heir  or  an  important 
governor,  in  practice  it  now  moved  in  the  oppojsite 
direcdon.  The  local  strong  man  who  controDed  the 
mint  defined  his  political  and  even  religious  position 
by  acknowledging  only  those  overlords  who  were  valu- 
able to  his  status,  or  by  choosing  Kur'anic  and  other 
legends  that  defined  his  allegiance  in  the  Sunni-^iT 
divide.  No  detailed  account  of  the  siAka  in  such  cases 
can  be  given  here,  but  for  illustrative  purposes  exam- 
ples are  drawn  from  the  principaJ  Islamic  dynasties 
which  arc  not  discussed  elsewhere  In  this  En^ckp&edia. 

Until  297/909  there  was  only  one  caliphate  in  the 
Islamic  community,  but  in  that  year  ^Abd  Allah  aJ- 
proclaimed  the  Fatimid  claimant  ^Abd  Allah  aJ- 
Mahdr  bi’ll^  Armr  at  Kayrawan  in  Tunisia, 

The  statement  on  bis  sikha:  al-[mdm  bi'Udh 

*Abi£  Allah  Amtr  ai-Mu^minin  prompted  the  Umayyads 
of  Spain  to  revive  their  claim  to  the  Sunni  caliphate. 
After  316/928,  *Abd  al-Rahman  III  issued  a re* 
designed  coinage  placing  his  name  in  the  reverse  field, 
af-lmam  al-Afasir  ii-Dzn  Allah  Abd  al-R/dimdn  Amir  al- 
which  paralleled  that  of  his  Fag  mid  rival. 
In  later  reigns  this  order  was  re\'ersed,  e.g.  al-fmdm 
Htshdm  Amir  al-Alu^minin  al-Mu^^^ad  bi^Udh.  Stiil  later, 
the  Spanish  coinage  often  tncor|ioratcd  the  title  and 
name  of  the  chief  minister  as  well  as  that  of  the 
caliph,  e.g.  al-Had^ib  Abd  ahA^elik.  Other  names  also 
appeared,  often  those  of  wazir^  or  masters  of  the  mint. 
In  such  instances,  however,  these  men  should  not  be 
considered  as  the  holders  of  the  dkhi,  unlike  in  the 
East  where  it  was  usually  the  lowest-ranking  name 
who  actually  controlled  the  currency. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  coinage  issued  dur- 
ing the  crisis  in  the  *Abbasid  caliphate,  when  its  erst- 
while vassals  brought  about  its  prolonged  eclipse.  In 
329/940  the  Amir  al-Umard\  Abu  "1-Husayn  Ba(i|kam 
was  able  to  have  his  name  included  on  al- Radi's 
dinars  and  dirhams  beneath  that  of  the  caliph,  where 
he  was  described  simply  as  mawld  “client".  On  the 
accession  of  al-Muttakl,  his  name  appeared  in  full: 
Abu  *l-Hjisajm  Ba^^kam  Mawld  Amir  The 

dJeku  then  reverted  to  the  caliph  and  his  heir  al- 
MansDr.  In  330/942  Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan,  the 
Hamdanid  ruler  of  Mawsil,  was  appointed  Amir  al- 
Umard^  with  the  title  N^-^ir  al-Dawla.  The  following 
year,  his  brother’s  name  was  added  to  the  legends 
below  that  of  the  caliph's  heir:  Sq)^  al-Daivla  Abu 
and  that  of  the  senior  amfr  beJow^  the  caliph ^s: 
Aldpr  al-lhwla  Abu  Muhatnmad^  In  333-4/945  the  name 
of  the  Amir  al-Umara^  al-Muzqffat  Abd  Wafa"^  (Tuzun) 
appeared  on  coins  of  al-MustakIT,  who  very  excep- 
tionally called  himself  Imam  al-Hokk  al-Musta^  bi^iidh. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  was  forced  to  cede  Baghdad  to 
Buwayhid  control,  which  ended  both  ^bbasid  inde- 
pendence and  his  life,  but  not  before  he  had  trans- 
formed the  three  sons  of  Buwayh  from  Afimad,  *Alr 
and  Hasan  into  MuHzz,  "Imad  and  Rukn  al-Dawla. 


For  a time,  this  style  of  lakab  was  the  highest  form 
of  title  attained  by  a secular  ruler  in  the  East.  The 
Buwayhid  sikku  can  be  difliciiU  to  determine,  but  the 
general  principle  to  follow  is  to  go  from  one  side  of 
the  coin  to  the  other  starting  with  the  name  of  the 
caliph,  usually  found  in  the  reverse  field  below 
MubammOJl  rasdl  Alldh  and  then  to  work  downwards 
from  the  highest-ranking  amir  to  the  lowest,  and  thus 
arrive  at  the  indiv'idui  who  actually  exercised  the 
right  of  sikka. 

The  next  round  of  inflation  in  coinage  titulaturc 
was  set  off  when  the  caliph  al-Ta*i‘  lill^  invested 
^Adud  aJ-Dawla  as  supreme  secular  ruler  in  367/977. 

He  now^  styled  himself  al-Maiik  ai-Adil  Adud  al-Dowia 
wa-Ta^  al-Miila  Abu  On  other  coins  struck 

immediately  before  his  coronation  he  was  described 
as  al-Amlr  al~Adil  and  ai-Matik  al~Saj^.  Before  long 
all  the  ruling  Buwayhid  amir%  had  royal  titles  and 
iakab^  in  both  the  al-Dawla  and  al-Milla  forms,  and 
often  in  an  al-Umma  form  as  well.  Baha’  al-Dawla 
then  assumed  a superior  Ic^ab  in  the  al-Din  form  call- 
ing himself  “The  Just  King  of  Kings  and  ^ah  of 
^ahs".  His  dkka  thus  read  Malik  al-Aiuluki  Shdhanit^K 
Kiwdm  ai-Din^  Aim  7-JVS.trr,  Bakd^  al-Dawla  wa-Diyd*  al- 
Milla  wa-Qt^dlk  ai-Umma. 

Titular  excess  reached  its  highest  point  under  the 
Buwayhid  ruler  of  Fars,  Abu  Kali^ar  (415-40/1024- 
49),  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  coiners  in  Islamic 
history.  Following  his  investiture  as  Amir  al-Umard^  in 
435/1044,  his  sikka  read  ^dhan^dh  Alalik 

al-Muluk,  Aiubyi  Bin  AUdk  wa~(ihi}>dih  "^Ibdd  Al^h  wa- 
Kasim  Khalifat  Alldh  Abu  Adlitt^ar.  After  his  death,  lakahs 
in  the  -Alldhf  al-Milla  and  al-Umma  forms  went  out  of 
fashion,  and  those  remaining  were  usually  shortened 
to  the  al-Dtaiyd  wa  ^l-Din  form. 

Between  449  and  541/1057*1146  the  Almoravids 
or  al-Murabitun  p ] in  the  Maghrib  struck  a pJenfiful 
gold  and  silver  coinage  acknowledging  the  'Abb^id 
caliphate,  but  never  naming  the  caliph  individually. 

He  was  referred  to  as  al-Imdmi  Abd  Allah,  Armr  al- 
M^minin,  and  in  later  years  the  epithet  al-Abbd^  was 
sometimes  added.  The  rulers,  who  were  known  sim- 
ply as  al-Amir  Abu  Bakr  b.  '^Umar,  al-Armr  Yusuf  b.  Taj^w- 
Jtn^  etc.,  later  adopted  the  sub-caliphal  title  Amir 
al-Muslimin.  ^Ali  b.  Yusuf  named  two  successive  waK 
^ahd%.  Sir  b.  'All  between  522  and  533/1128-39  and 
T^ufin  b.  Wl  (533-7/1139-43).  The  same  style  of 
titulature  was  used  by  the  remaining  Almoravid  rulers, 
T&^uftn,  Ibrahim  and  Isb^- 

When  the  Almohads  or  al-MuwahhidOn  [^f.jy.] 
dynasty  seized  power  in  Morocco  in  540/1146,  they 
altered  their  sdika  radically.  It  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  sect's  founder,  Muhammad  b.  TGmart 
whose  followers  called  him  al-Mahdf,  could  purify 
Islam  of  its  corruptions.  After  I bn  Tu  mart’s  death  the 
sect  was  Jed  by  his  most  capable  disciple  "Abd  al- 
Mu*min  who,  after  his  defeat  of  the  Almoravids, 

introduced  a new  style  of  coinage  unlike  any  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Islamic  community.  Although  nom- 
inally Sunni  in  allegiance,  the  Almohads  made  no  ref- 
erence to  the  ^Abbasid  caliphate,  and  removed  the 
traditional  mint  and  date  formula  from  the  legends,  ir.COITI 
which  were  inscribed  within  a new  square  in  circle 
design.  ITiey  did,  however,  take  great  delight  in  lit- 
ulature  and  genealogy,  which  somewhat  makes  up  for 
the  lack  of  mints  and  dates.  A sample  sikka  on  a 
dinar  of  Abu  Hafj  *Umar  (646-65/1248-66)  illustrates 
this:  in  reverse  square,  al-Mahdi  Imam  al-umma,  al- 
Kd^im  bi-Amr  Alldh,  al-Eh^iyd  al-Imdm,  Abu  Aluhammad 
Abd  afMu^min  ibn  Alt  Amtr  al-Mu^minin,  in  reverse 
segments,  Amir  aKAfu^minin,  Abu  Ta^kUb  Tusif  ibn  al- 
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^atifOy  and  in  obverse  segments,  Amir  al-Mu*mmtn  al~ 
Murtada  li-Amr,  Allah  Abu  Hc^s  b.  al-Amiry  al-THhir  Abl 
Ibrdhimy^/ibn  al-IChaiifatqvn.  The  same  square  in  circle 
design,  with  similarly  convoluted  legends,  was  used  by 
the  Haf^ids,  Maiinids  and  Ziy^ids.  Before  leaving 
this  type,  there  is  the  sikka  found  on  a dln^  of  the 
last  Nasrid  ruler  in  Spain,  Muhammad  XII,  Boabdil, 
who  lost  Granada  to  the  Christians  in  897/1492.  It 
reads:  *Abd  Allah,  al-Ghalib  bi*llah,  Aiuhammad  b.  'Alt  b. 
Sa*d  b.  *Ali,  b.  Yusuf  b.  Muhammad  b.  Yusuf  b.  Nofr, 
c^adahu  Allah  wa-nawra-hu  with  the  Nasrid  mono  i?- 
^iUb  ilia  Allah  repeated  four  times  in  the  margin. 

Turning  to  the  coinage  of  the  Fatimid  caliphs  [see 
FATiMiDs],  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  first  ruler’s 
coins  bore  the  legends  of  a first  period  ‘Abb^id  dinin', 
with  no  more  than  his  name  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  previous  Aghlabid  dinars.  His  successor,  however, 
changed  the  design  and  calligraphy  on  the  coinage 
and  used  as  his  sikka  Muhammad  Abu  *l~Kasim  al-Mahdi 
bi*llah  al'(Ca*im  bi-Amr  Allah  Amir  al-Mu^miriin.  The  coins 
of  the  third  caliph  still  showed  no  overt  signs  of  the 
Fapmid  leadership  of  the  Isma‘flr  Shi* Is:  Abd  Allah 
Isma*il  al-Imam  al-Man^ur  bi'Uah,  Amir  al-Mu*minin. 

Their  real  religious  feelings  burst  forth  with  the 
first  coinage  of  the  fourth  caliph  al-Mu*izz.  On  the 
obverse,  the  Kalima  was  augmented  by  the  sentence 
wa-*Ali  b.  Abt  jaiib  wa^j^  rasul  na*ib  alfa4ul  wa-zaw^i 
al-zahra*  al-batul  “And  *Alf  b.  Abi  TSlib  is  the  Nominee 
of  the  Prophet,  Most  Excellent  Representative,  and 
Husband  of  the  Radiant  Chaste  One”.  On  the  reverse 
the  caliph  styled  himself  *Abd  Allah  Ma*add  AbU-Tamim, 
al-Imam  al-Mu*izz  H-Din  Allah,  Amir  al-Mu*minJn,  muhyf 
sunnat  Muhammad,  saj^yid  al-mursalin,  wa-waritt  ma4id 
al~a*imma  al-mahdiyym  “Revivifier  of  the  Sunna  of 
Muhammad,  Lord  of  the  Transmitters  and  Heir  to  the 
Splendour  of  the  Rightly-Guided  Imams”.  This  coinage 
is  said  to  have  caused  serious  problems  for  the  govern- 
ment because  most  of  their  subjects  were  Sunni  by 
persuasion,  and  a less  inflammatory  legend  was  quickly 
substituted  in  its  place,  “The  Imam  Ma*add  summons 
(to  belief  in)  the  Unity  of  God,  the  Everljisting”. 

When  al-*Aziz  succeeded  al-Mu‘izz,  he  introduced 
the  phrase  *Abd  Allah  wa-ivaliryuhu  “The  Servant  of 
God  and  His  Companion”  to  the  F^pmid  sikka,  pre- 
ceding the  kunya  and  *alam  which  were  followed  by 
the  caliphal  title  and  Amir  al-Mu*mmTn.  Only  al-Hakim 
regularly  placed  the  name  of  an  heir  on  his  coinage. 
Breaking  all  dynastic  conventions,  he  disregarded  the 
claim  of  his  eldest  son  al-^ahir  and  chose  a distant 
cousin  and  nonentity  for  the  (Xisition,  *Abd  al-Rahim, 
who  appears  on  the  sikka  as  wa-*Abd  al-Rahim  wait  *ahd 
al-Muslimin.  In  Isma*ili  thinking  the  use  of  al-Mu*minin 
was  limited  to  those  who  held  Isma*ili  beliefs,  while 
the  general  community  were  al-Muslimin.  Through  his 
actions  it  would  appicar  that  al-H^m  saw  himself  as 
the  last  Imam.  It  is  said  that  he  secretly  appointed 
a great  religious  scholar  to  lead  the  Isma‘ilf  com- 
munity as  wall  *ahd  al-Muslimin,  while  *Abd  al-Rahim 
was  to  have  exercised  overt  political  leadership  of  the 
Muslim  community. 

Other  Fatimid  coins  highlight  the  problems  in  the 
disputed  succession  after  al-Amir’s  death  in  524/ 1 1 30. 
He  left  no  direct  male  heir,  but  one  of  his  consorts 
was  said  to  be  pregnant  by  him.  The  wazir  al-Fadl 
Abu  *Ali  Ahmad,  who  seized  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, first  struck  dinars  in  the  name  of  the  expected 
Imam,  ol-lmam  Muhammad  Abu  *l-lCasim  al-Muniazar  li- 
Amr  Allah  Amir  al-Mu*minin,  but  when  the  heir  failed 
to  materialise  he  is  said  to  have  discarded  his  alle- 
giance to  the  “Sevener”  Fatimids  and  revealed  himself 
as  a “Twelver”  §hl*l.  He  then  proclaimed  his  beliefs 


by  striking  coins  in  the  name  of  the  Twelfth  and  last 
Imam,  Muhammad  al-Mahdi,  with  himself  as  his  lieu- 
tenant and  viceroy,  al-Imam  al-Mahdi,  al-Ka^im  bi-Amr 
Allah  Hu(^(l^at  Allah  *ala  H-*alimin,  na^ibuhu  wa-khalifa- 
tahu  al-Fadl  Abu  *Ali  Ahmad.  After  al-Fadl’s  overthrow 
the  new  ruler  first  proclaimed  himself  wali  *ahd,  because 
of  his  collateral  claim  to  the  caliphate,  ^Abd  Allah  wa- 
wali)yuhu,  Abu  H-Maymun  *Abd  al-Ma^id  uali  *ahd  al- 
Muslimin,  and  then,  casting  aside  his  scruples,  as  caliph, 
al-Imam  *Abd  al-Ma(if%d  Abu  *l-Maymun  al- Hafiz  li-Din 
Allah  Amir  al-Mu*minin. 

Following  Saladin’s  accession  to  power  after  the  last 
Fatimid  caliph  in  567/1  171,  he  took  the  cautious  first 
step  of  striking  his  sikka  in  the  name  of  the  ‘Abbasid 
caliph:  al-Imdm  al- Hasan,  al-Mustadi*  bi-Amr  Allah,  Amir 
al-Mu*minin,  and  his  overlord  Nur  al-Din  Mahmud  b. 

Zangi,  the  ruler  of  Aleppo,  then,  after  the  latter’s  death, 
in  his  own  name:  al-Malik  al-Ndfir  Saldh  al-Dtmya  wa 
"I- Din  Yusuf  b.  Ayyub.  This  style  of  sikka  became  the 
standard  form  for  subsequent  Ayyubid  rulers. 

After  the  death  of  the  last  Ayyubid  ruler  of  Egypt, 
al-Malik  al-Mu*azzam  Ghivath  al-Dunya  wa  ’l-Din 
Turan  b.  Ayyub  in  648/ 1 250,  power  was  briefly 

held  by  one  of  the  rare  female  rulers  in  the  Muslim 
world,  ^a^ar  al-Durr  Her  sikka  read:  al-Mus- 

ta'simiyya,  al-Sdlihiyya,  Malikat  al-Muslindn,  Walidat  al- 
Malik  al-Mansur,  ^alil  Amir  al-Mu*minin.  Lane- Poole 
deduced  from  this  legend  that  she  was  formerly  in 
the  harem  of  the  caliph  al-Musta*$im,  who  presented 
her  to  al-Salih  Ayyub,  that  she  became  Queen  of  the 
Muslims  and  mothered  a prince,  al-Malik  al-Mansur, 
whom  she  termed  “Friend  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful”.  The  second  MamlQk  ruler,  Aybak,  concealed 
himself  behind  two  Active  rulers,  first  al-A§braf  Musa, 
al-Malik  al-A^raf  Abu  H-Fath  Musa  b.  al-Malik  al-Salih 
Ayyub,  and  then  the  last  powerful  Ayyubid:  al-Malik 
^-Salih  Na4im  al-Din  Ayyub  b.  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  Aybak. 

The  succeeding  rulers  maintained  the  Ayyubid  style 
of  sikka  until  Baybars  gave  refuge  to  an  ‘Abbasid 
prince  who  fled  the  Mongol  sack  of  Baghdad.  In 
return  for  his  name  on  the  sikka,  al-lrndm  al-Mustan^r 
bVUah  Abu  H- Kasim  Ahmad  b.  al-Imam  al-^ahir  Amir  al- 
Mu*minin,  the  newly-recognised  caliph  granted  Baybars 
the  style  ol-Sulfan  al-Malik  al-^ahir  Rukn  al-Dunya  wa 
H-Din  Br^bars  Kasim  Amir  al-Mu*minin.  For  the  remain- 
der of  Mamluk  rule,  the  conjoint  title  al-SuUan  al- 
Malik  remained  as  the  royal  protocol.  Those  rulers 
who  were  not  themselves  of  royal  descent  were  often 
identified  by  an  epithet  which  indicated  their  origi- 
nal royal  master,  Baybars  I and  Kalawiin  called  them- 
selves ol-Salihi  after  al-$alib  AyyOb,  while  Kitbugha, 

Lacin  and  Baybars  II  were  known  as  al-AIan^ri  after 
al-Man$Qr  I^awQn.  All  the  later  Bahri  Mamluk  rulers 
were  descendants  of  Kalawun,  and  carefully  recorded 
their  genealogy  in  their  .dkka. 

The  Bur^i  Mamluk  rulers  continued  the  same  form 
of  royal  protocol  as  the  Bahris,  but  space  limitations 
and,  usu^ly,  a lack  of  royal  descent  kept  it  relatively 
brief.  Two  typical  examples  arc  al-SuUan  cd- Malik  al- 
Ashraf  Abu  *l-Na^  Ka*it  ^y,  *Azza  namJiu  and  cU- Sultan 
al-Malik  al-^ahir  Abu  Sa*id  Kansowh,  *azzo  nasruhu.  The 
coinage  does,  however,  hold  one  curiosity.  COm 

one  of  the  ‘Abbasid  caliphs  in  Egypt  was  clcit^  to  ' 
tlic  sultanate  as  a political  expedient.  He  styled  him- 
self cither  as  al-Imam  al-A*zom  or  al-Sulfdn  al-Malik  al- 
Musta*in  bVllah  Abu  *l-Fadl  al-*Abbas  Amir  al-Mu^minin. 

Elsewhere,  the  founder  of  the  Rasulid  dynasty  of 
Yemen,  al-MansOr  ‘Umar,  initially  struck  his  coins  in 
the  name  of  his  nominal  Ayyubid  overloads,  who 
had  previously  ruled  the  country.  In  634/1236-7  he 
began  to  coin  in  his  own  name:  al-Malik  al-AIansur 
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Abu  ^i-Fath  ^Umar  b,  ^Ali,  He  foUcjweci  the  AyyQhid 
convention  of  acknowledging  the  spiritual  overlordship 
of  the  *Abbasid  caliphate,  and  further  emphasised  his 
Sunni  allegiance  by  becoming  the  first  ruler  to  incor- 
porate the  names  of  the  first  four  Orthodox  Caliphs 
into  the  coin  legends.  This  innovation  was  followed 
by  a second  when  his  son  al-Muzaffar  YUsuf  became 
the  first  to  style  himself  &l-SukdTi  as  early  as 

648/1250,  well  before  Bay  bars  received  the  conjoint 
tide  in  659/1261. 

For  Saldjuk  titulature  on  the  stkkn^  see  sALojuiaDs, 
VlII.  Among  their  successors,,  the  Atabegs  of  Eastern 
Anatolia  and  Western  Persia  usually  acknowledged  the 
'Abbasid  caliph  as  head  of  the  Islamic  communit>'. 
As  a refiecdon  of  the  general  insecurity  of  the  age, 
each  ruler  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
express  on  his  coinage  the  network  of  feudal  alle- 
giances and  alliances  which  would  maintain  his  secu- 
rity* and  the  coins  provide  a useful  record  of  the 
many  twists  and  turns  tn  the  political  and  military 
history  of  the  time.  A few  examples  will  illustrate  this. 
On  a typical  dinar  of  the  Zangids  of  Maw$il  dated 
616/1219-20,  the  sikka  read  J^dnr  ahDin  Atabak  b. 
al-Djn  b.  Arstdri  (Ni^ir  al-Dln  MaljmOd,  son  of 
^Izz  ai-Dln  Mas^ud,  son  of  Nur  al-Dln  Arslan  Shahk 
on  the  obverse  al-Afalik  al-Aamil  referred  to  al-K5mii 
Muhammad>  the  Ayyubid  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  on  the 
reverse  al-Afaitk  al-A^rqf  referred  to  al-Ashraf  Musa* 
the  AyySbid  ruler  of  the  Djazlra  and  immediate  neigh- 
bour of  N^ir  al-Dm  Mahmud.  On  a dinar  of  Mawril* 
struck  after  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad.  Badr 
ai-Dfn  Lu4u^  was  quick  to  recognise  the  new 

order  in  *Irak:  Afof^ke  k^d^dn  aFa^^am  ^uddbanda-yi 
‘ii/iiwi*  Pddis&dk  rU-i  zdtnTn,  ziydddt  ^a^^iaku,  and  on  the 
reverse  al-Afalik  ai- Rahim  Badr  ai-Dtn  Lu^iu^.  After 
Lu4u'‘'s  death  in  657/1258,  his  son  first  struck  coinage 
in  the  name  of  Mdngke  ai  above,  naming  him&elf  a/- 
Afaiik  ai-SdIih  Rukn  ai-Dunyd  wa  H-lXn  hmd^lL  Then 
in  659,  just  before  his  downfall,  he  miscalculated  by 
mpudiating  Mongol  overlordship  and  struck  dinars  in 
the  name  of  Baybars  and  the  "Abbasid  caliph  in  Cairo: 
ai-lmdm  ^d-Aimtansh  bFikdi  Jmir  al-Aiu^mimn  at-SuUdn 
aFA*^^m  aAMaiUi  (d-^dhir  Rukn  aADin  Kadm  Amir  ai- 
Afu^mmln. 

The  early  Mongol  II  Khans  of  Persia  inscribed 
their  sikka  in  Uyghur  script:  ""The  coinage  of  (name) 
the  Great  KhSn's  Viceroy  and  under  Ghazan  Mab‘ 
mud  “1^  God’s  Power*  Gha^.an’s  coinage”.  His  suc- 
cessor Oldjeytii  (Cl^aytQ)  introduced  an  important 
innovation  to  his  firsi  coinage.  To  satisfy  what  was 
probably  a felt  need  to  define  his  stance  on  the  Sunnl- 
Shr^r  divide*  he  incorporated  the  names  of  the  first 
four  Orthodox  caliphs  in  the  legends:  Abu  Bakr,  ^Umar^ 
*U(ttndn  and  around  the  S^unnl  kahma.  Oldjeytii 
then  proclaimed  hi$  conversion  to  Sbl'ism  by  adopt- 
ing the  kalima  with  the  names  of  the  Twelve 

Imams  surrounding  it.  His  new  dkka  may  have  beer 
intended  to  quell  any  controversy  over  tins  move: 
**S truck  in  the  Days  of  Prosperity  of  our  Master  the 
Grand  Sultan*  Ruler  of  the  Necks  of  the  Community 
OldjaytQ  Sultan.  Defender  of  the  World  and  Faith, 
the  Servant  of  God,  Muhammad*  May  God  Preserve 
his  Sovereignty”.  The  later  11  Khanid  rulers  returned 
to  Sunni  behefs*  and  placed  the  name  of  the  Orthodox 
Caliphs  on  all  Uieir  coinages.  No  other  names  appeared 
besides  that  of  die  ruler,  even  in  the  cases  of  the  last 
II  Kbans*  who  exercised  no  actual  power  in  the  stale 
whatever  apart  from  being  named  in  the  khuiba  and 
sikka. 

One  extraordinary  excepdon  to  this  practice  is  found 
on  the  coinage  of  Timur  Gurkhan.  or  Timur  Lang. 


When  he  seized  control  of  Transoxiana  in  771/ 

1369-70  he  did  not  depose  the  Ca^atay  l^ans  from 
their  position  as  its  nominal  rulers.  Between  771  and 
790/1369-88,  the  name  of  SuyCirghatmish  appeared 
above  that  of  Timur,  and  between  790  and  800/1388- 
98  that  of  Mahmud.  Ttmur  called  himself  Amir  TTmfir 
Gurkh^rt■^  but  his  successor  ghah  Rukh  employed  iht: 
usual  PeTs^ian  style:  al-SuIfdn  al-A^^am  BaAddur 

i^alkda  Alidh  muikaku  wa-suitdfiohu. 

For  the  Ottomans'  and  Safawids^  sikka^  sec  *0™- 
mAni,!.  IX*  and  safawids.  6.  After  the  fall  of  the  Safa- 
wids  in  the  part  of  Persia  which  came  under  the  rule 
of  the  HotakI  Afghans,  the  ^iT  kalima  was  replaced 
by  the  Sunni  one  on  die  coinage  struck  by  Shah 
Mahmud  (1135-7/1722-4)  and  (1137-42/ 

1724-9).  The  sikka  was  now  often  expressed  di  rough 
the  use  of  Persian  couplets  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  ruler  in  elaborate  and  often  playful  wording. 

Because  of  the  many  puns  and  multiple  layers  of 
meaning  which  can  be  read  into  thc.se  distichs,  they 
lose  most  of  their  sense  in  translation.  They  were 
obviously  intended  for  the  “happy  few”  who  had  the 
necessary  education  and  means  to  appreciate  them. 

On  some  of  his  coins  the  Afsharid  Nadir  ^Sbah 
(1148-69/1735-47)  gave  himself  the  title  SuUdrt  Mddir 
tk^lkda  Alidh  mulkahu,  on  others  he  used  distichs,  Karim 
Khan  Zand  struck  no  coinage  in  his  own  name*  but 
employed  the  invocation  Ta  Kariml  in  its  place.  R.S, 

Poole  explains  the  background  in  Coiftage  qf  the  Shahs 
of  Persia:  “The  Zand  and  Kadijar  Khans  before  Fath 
^Alr  ^ah  did  not  assume  full  rights  of  sovereignty. 

Their  money  shows  the  position  they  took.”  The 
founder  of  each  line  first  struck  money  in  the  name 
of  Shah  Isma^rl  then  Karim  Khan  Zand,  as  ivakih 
struck  in  the  name  of  ImSm  Multammad  al-Mahdl* 
also  using  the  invocation  yc  Kanml  alluding  to  his  own 
name.  Muhammad  Hasan  Khan  Katji^^  similarly 
coined  in  the  name  of  Imam  'All  aJ-Rida^  Evidently, 
they  had  no  ofhcial  {^ulus.  The  later  Zand  Khans,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  had  a i^ulus.  But  on  their  money 
they  assume  no  regal  dtles;  there  was  still  a Safawid 
heir.  The  principle  of  Karim  Khan  is  not  deviated 
from  except  in  the  appearance  of  the  names  without 
titles  of  his  first  successor  Abu  ’l-Fatb  and  his  last 
one  Lutf  *A]T;  ^Alf  Murad  and  DjaTar  used  allusive 
invocations  (Jo  and  Id  Imam  k^aybr  Sddikl\  while 
Sadik  repealed  that  of  Karim  Khan.  Similarly,  Agha 
Muhammad  Khan  Kadj^r  struck  in  the  name  of  both 
Imams  and  was  content  with  an  allusive  invocation 
{Ta  AftihaTTimadl)  even  after  he  had  conquered  his  rivals* 
and  as  sole  prince  had  a ^ulus.  Probably  this  was 
because  a Safawid  prince,  Sultan  Muhammad  Mlrza* 
had  been  proclaimed  by  him  in  Tehran  in  1290/1786 
and  was  still  living,  although  not  in  Persia. 

Fath  ^Ali  ^ah  made  an  extraordinary  innovation. 

Before  his  ^ulus^  he  issued  royal  money  under  his 
name  Baba  Khan  with  the  title  of  sulfdn.  On  his  later 
coinage  he  sq^ied  himself  as  ai-Suiidti  b.  aASulldn  Fath 
Ait  S&dh  ^d^dr,  sikka  Fath  All  Shdh  Khtisraw  Sdhibkirdn 
or  Faih  Alt  S&dh  ^hajraw  Ka^warsitan.  Muhammad 
used  the  title  Skdkajeshdk  Anbiyd  Ahih^rrtmad.  N^ir 
aJ-Din  ^ah  usually  placed  afikhdn  b.  al-Sultdn  JViiriitir.COm 
al-£^n  ^dh  Kd^Hdr  on  his  hammered  coinage*  while  on 
some  of  his  high  denomination*  machine -struck  coins 
there  was  room  to  inscribe  al-Suitdn  aFA^^am  oi-KhdkdFi 
al-Faiditrtt  Sdkibkirdn  Aldstr  al-Dfn  Stdh  Kd^dr.  Similar 
styles  were  used  by  the  last  three  Ka^jar  rulers* 
MuF^ffar  ai-Dm,  Muhammad  ^All  and  Ahmad  Shah. 

The  sikka  of  the  Dihll  Sultans  varies  consid- 

erably, but  the  usual  style  followed  the  pattern  of  a 
coin  of  Mahmud  (644-64/ 1 246’66):  aFSulfdn  ai- 
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A^^am  al-£>un^a  wa  'i-Din  Abu  *l-Mu^effar 
ibn  al-Sut^n.  One  of  the  many  sikkas  of  Mubarak  Shah 
(716-20/1316-20),  who  regajTied  himself  as  both  a 
religious  and  secular  ruler,  read  ai-Imdn\  Khaltfa 

Rabb  al-^Alatmn  Kutb  ai-DuT^a  wa  "V-ZTfn  Abu 
MubaTidtdi.ah  al-Sui^dn  b.  al-Sullan  al~Wathik  bi  *tlah  Amir 
oi-Mu^miFun.  The  most  complex  coins  in  the  series  were 
struck  by  Muhammad  Shah  II  (725-52/1325-51),  with 
over  fifty  varieties  recorded.  One  group  was  struck  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  whom  he  very  likely  mur- 
dered: al-Suitdn  al-S&dhid  al-^dhid  ai-Ghdtt  Qhiydib  ai- 
Dunya  wa  ^l-£Hn  Abu  H-Muzaffa^r  Tu^luk  al-SuUdn. 
On  others  he  described  himself  as  al-Mu^dhid  Jt  ^bfl 
Aiidh  Muhammad  b.  Tugh^tik  al’Wd(hik  bi-Tayid 

al' Rahman  Aiubfvnmad  Shah  ai-SuifaTi;  ai-Abd  ai-Md^T 
RabTraU  Adah  Muhammad  L Tt^iuk  ...  Still  others  he 
struck  exclusively  in  the  names  of  two  ^Abbasid  caliphs 
in  Cairo,  aJ-MustakIT  and  al-HaJdm. 

The  dtles  used  by  the  founder  of  the  Mughal 
dynasty  in  India,  Babur  (932-7/1525-30),  were  strongly 
influenced  by  his  neighbours  the  Shibanids  of  Trans- 
oxania.  They  were  Sunni  in  character,  and  usually 
included  the  names  of  the  four  Orthodox  Caliphs 
with  their  epithets.  He  often  styled  himself  al-Sultan 
ai-A^ZOFft  al-^dkdn  at-Muhmam  ^dhir  al-Din  Afu/taramad 
Babur  Padi^dh-i  (^d^\  his  son,  Nasir  al-Dm  Muham- 
mad Humayun  (937-63/1536-56)  used  a similar  style. 
The  third  ruler,  Akbar  (963-1014/ 1556-1605),  employed 
three  different  styles  for  his  sikka.  The  first,  al-Suifdn 
al-A^zam  Qaldl  al-Dfn  Muhammad  Akbar  Fddd^db  i Qhdzi 
appeared  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  The  next 
issue  was  anonymous  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  the  legend  Addh  Akbar  £^ada  i^aldluhu  “God  is 
Most  Great,  May  His  Greamess  be  Glorified”  has 
caused  many  Westerners  to  assume  that  Akbar  con- 
fused himself  with  God.  It  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  he  placed  this  invocation  on  the  coinage  to  draw 
attendon  to  his  newly  established  Tawhld-i  ildhS  Akbar 
^dhf  “Akbar  Doctrine  of  the  Dnity  of  the 

Divine  Being”.  The  third  type  was  an  early  instance 
of  the  use  of  Persian  couplets  in  the  coin  legends. 
This  may  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  plac- 
ing the  kalima  on  the  coinage  of  a ruler  who  was  not 
devoted  to  the  practices  of  traditional  Islam.  One  such 
example  read  “The  sun -shaped  die  of  Akbar  is  the 
honour  of  this  gold,  while  the  light  of  the  sun  remains 
an  ornament  to  the  earth  and  sky”. 

The  coinage  of  Akhar’'s  son  C^ahanglr  (1014-37/ 
1605*28)  was  certainly  among  the  most  artistic  of  any 
Muslim  ruler.  Elegant  disdehs,  supierb  calligraphy  and 
figuraJ  designs,  combined  with  careful  striking,  have 
made  his  name  famous  as  the  master  coiner  of  the 
age.  Each  issue  seems  to  have  been  an  occasion  for 
fresh  legends  and  designs,  but  on  many  his  sikka  read 
J/ur  ai-IXn  d^ahan^r  Shah  [b.]  Akbar  His  successor 

Shah  Djah^  (1037-68/1628-58)  reverted  to  a more 
traditional  style  of  coinage,  where  the  kaiima  and  the 
four  Orthodox  Caliphs  relumed  to  the  place  of  hon- 
our, and  the  ruler  was  styled  af-Z^ra  Afuhamnad 

Sdhibkirdn  al-Thdnf  Siidh  Pddi^dh-i 

The  accession  of  the  austerely  religious  Awran^fb 
(1068-1118/1658-1707)  brought  about  the  near  per- 
manent banishment  of  the  kaiima  from  the  Mughal 
coinage.  Like  the  Ottomans  and  the  Safawid  ^ah 
Isma^fl  II  (984-5/1576-7),  he  believed  that  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  would  be  profaned  if  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  unbelievei^.  This  was  quite  opposite  to 
the  early  Muslims^  view  that  coins  carrying  texts  from 
the  ^ur^an  acted  as  missionaries  of  the  Faith.  Most 
of  Awrangzrb*s  coins  bore  the  couplet  **Struck  coin 
in  the  world  like  the  shining  sun  (for  gold)  or  moon 


(for  silver)  ^ah  Awrangzlb  'Alamglr”.  The  reverse 
inscription  referred  to  the  ruler^s  regnal  year  and 
became  virtually  invariable:  “The  year  of  accession 
associated  with  prosperity”.  The  coins  of  the  later 
Mughab  either  bore  tides,  as  on  the  coinage  of  §hah 
l^ahan,  or  couplets  m the  style  of  Awrangilb.  They 
retained  their  pride  and  claims  to  greatness  until 
the  end  of  the  dynasty.  The  sikka  of  the  last  Mughal 
ruler  Bahadur  gh^  U (1253*74/1837-58)  read  Abu 
d’Muzqffar  Sirdi^  af-Din  Muhammad  Bahadur  Shdh 
PddUtdh-i 

Today  the  use  of  the  traditional  sikka  has  virtuaJly 
come  to  an  end.  The  last  ruler  to  place  the  kaiima 
on  his  coinage  was  the  Imi^m  Ahmad  (1367-82/ 
1948-62),  ruler  of  Yaman,  who  styled  himself  Ahmad 
kfanud  al-IXn  Amir  al-Mu^minm  ai-hfdsir  li-Din  Allah  Rabb 
al-Ahmln.  His  successor  the  ImSm  Badr  struck  a token 
coinage  in  exile  which  did  not  circulate  in  the  Yaman. 
Now  the  only  countries  which  use  a royal  style  on 
their  coins  arc:  Morocccr=“fl/-//ffljan  ad-Thdri^  al-Maiik 
al-Maghribi\  Su*udr  Arabia — al-Aiatik  Fahd  b.  Abd  ah- 
Aziz  ai-Su'^ud  Khadim  ai-Haramayn  ^Umaii — 

Kdbus  L Suddn  ^Umdn  and  Brunei — (in  Latin 

characters)  Sultan  Hassanal  Boddah,  Elsewhere  in  the 
Muslim  world,  the  coinage  is  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  state  or  central  bank.  It  has  been  entirely  secu- 
larised and  shorn  of  all  its  past  associations,  and  is 
no  more  than  a blatid  reflection  of  today's  political 
realities. 

Bibiiagraphy,  There  is  no  work  per  ss  that  deals 
with  the  Islamic  sikka,  but  in  every  catalogue  where 
a coin  is  described  the  names  and  titles  of  the  ruler 
are  recorded.  The  material  for  further  study  JS  con- 
tained in  the  great  museum  catalogues,  and  in  more 
specialised  works  which  deal  with  a particular 
dynasty'.  There  are  also  hundreds  of  articles  on 
inchvidual  subjects. 

I.  and  C.  Artuk,  Istanbul  Arkzohji  Aiuzflen  teskhd- 
€ki  islami  sUdiekr  katak^,  Istanbul  1971;  P.  Balog, 
The  coinage  of  the  Afamluk  Sudans  of  E^fpt  and  Syria^ 
ANS,  New  York  1964;  idem,  The  coinage  of  the 
AyyubidSj  RNS,  London  1980;  Xn-  Brethes,  Conin- 
budon  d PhisU}ire  du  Maroc  par  ks  recherches  nianisma- 
tiqu£s^  Casablanca  J 939;  R.  Darley-Doran,  Histo^ 
of  emremy  in  the  Sultanate  of  Oman,  London  1990; 
H.  Hazard)  The  numismaik  histo^  rf  late  medkoal  North 
Africa,  New  York  1952;  G,  Hennequin,  Catah^ae  des 
monnaies  musulmarm  de  la  Bibliothigue  Nationak,  Paris 
1985;  C.L.  Krause  and  C.  Mbhltr,  Standard  catalog 
of  world  coins,  lola.  Wise.  1991;  S.  Lane- Poole, 
Catalogue  tf  oriental  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  London 
1875-90;  idem.  Fasti  arabici,  in  Some  priuate  c&ikctums 
of  Mohammadan  coins,  London  1892;  H.  Lavoix, 
Gxtalogue  des  mortnaies  musulmanes  de  h Bibliothique 
Naiionale,  Paris  1887-96;  Sami  N.  Makarem,  Al- 
^akim  BkAmrilldNs  appointnent  of  his  sttccessinrs,  in  Al- 
Abhdth,  xxjii/l-4  (Beirut  1970);  G.G.  Miles,  The 
numismatic  history  (f  Rajy,  ANS,  New  York  1938; 
idem,  The  coinage  of  the  Umqjyads  if  Spain,  ANS,  New 
York  1959;  idem,  Rare  Islamic  coins,  ANS,  New'  York 
1950;  idem,  Comr  f the  Spanish  Afui^  ai-Tawa^f 
ANS*  New  York  1954;  idem,  Fadmid  towi,  AN$.|- 
New  York  1931;  N.D.  Nicol  et  aid.  Catalog  of  the  ' 
Islamic  coins,  glass  weights,  dies  and  medals  in  the  E^dan 
Nadonal  Uhrary,  Cairo,  California  1 982;  N,  Pere, 
Osmonhiarda  madmi  paroiar,  Istanbul  1 968;  R-S.  Poole, 

A catal^ue  of  corns  of  the  ^ahs  of  /Vjm  in  the  British 
Musewn,  London  1^7;  idem.  The  coins  f the  Mughal 
Emperors  of  HiMustem  in  the  Bridsh  Museum,  London 
1892;  idem,  The  coins  of  the  Muhammad  states  of  India 
in  d\£  Briidsk  Museum;  idem,  Catalogue  f Indian  coins 
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m tht  Btiiish  Musmsti^  London  1884-  M,F.  al-*Ush, 
AtiJf  hiamk  ceJinj  preserved  in  ike  Museum  ^ 

Qptat^  Doha  ^984;  idem,  Mmnmes  aglahides,  Dama^us 
1982;  A,  Vives  y Escudero,  Mvnedas  de  las  dmasivas 
aTob^-espcnolas^  Madrid  1893;  J.  Walker,  A colnk^ 
of  the  Arak  %/z^riiim  emd  poii-tejofm  Umai^  emns  in 
ihe  Brilisk  Mmatm,  London  1956;  idem,  A eatahgue 
vf  the  Arok^Sassonimi  rpuu  in  ihe  British  Musmm^  London 
1941;  H,N,  Wright,  The  eointige  and  metrology  tf  ihe 
Suiions  of  Dehli^  Oxford  1936;  C,  Wurtzel,  Tke  coinage 
of  the  Twohadimxmes  in  die  Ute  UmayyM  period^  in  AA'I? 
Museum  tiotes^  23,  New  York  1978;  E,  de  Zambaur, 
Martael  de  ger^ah^  ei  de  fhronohgie  pour  Pkisioire  de 
Flshimy  Hanover  1925,  repr.  Bad  Pyrmont  1955; 
C.E.  Bo$worth,  The  New  Isiomk  djrruisdei^  a ehrono- 
togkai  and  genmio^ai  marmak  Edinburgh  1996. 

(R.E.  Darley-Doran) 

3.  The  Maria  Theresa  ihateT. 

From  the  mid-18th  century  and  even  amongst 
Bedouin  and  in  remote  parts  of  Ethiopia  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  these  thalers  have  been  used  as  a conven- 
donal,  albeit  unofficial,  means  of  exchange,  throughout 
the  Arabian  peninsula  and  in  the  Sudan ic  belt,  and 
as  far  eastwards  as  the  Maldives  and  Indonesia.  Since 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa*s  death  in  1780  restrikes 
bearing  that  date  have  been  issued  at  different  times 
from  official  mints  because  of  continued  demand  for 
one  reason  or  another:  Rome  (1935-7),  London  (1936- 
61),  Bombay  (1941-2),  Birmingham  (1949-55),  Brussels 
(1935-7),  and  Paris  (1937-59),  and  still  continuously 
from  Vienna  since  196  L In  addidon,  counter-marked 
ofRcial  and  unofficial  issues  have  been  made  in  tlie 
Azores,  Louren^o  Marques,  Pemba,  Djibud,  Bab  al* 
Mandab,  the  Ru'ayti"  State  of  Shi  hr  and  Mukalla, 
Na^d  (Ibn  Su^Gd,  ante  1916  undl  1923),  (under 

Husayn,  Sharif  and  then  King  of  Mecca,  1916-20), 
the  Maldives  and  Madura  in  Indonesia.  In  Western 
Africa,  issues  have  crossed  the  Sahara  from  tlie  Sudanic 
belt  as  far  as  Timbuktu,  Nigeria  and  Dahomey,  tn 
these  regions  both  the  Bridsh  and  French  authorides 
demonetised  them  in  1930.  They  have  been  used  not 
only  as  a means  of  exchange  but  also  for  feminine 
deeoradon,  and  especially  for  bridal  costumes;  they 
have  also  served  as  a convenient  source  of  bullion  for 
manufacturing  silver  jewcHcry.  Dubious  restrikes  have 
also  been  attributed  to  Florence,  Leningrad,  Marseilles, 
Utrecht  and  Venice. 

The  first  German  crowns  were  the  silver  gaidiner^ 
issued  by  Archduke  Sigismund  of  the  Tyrol  in  1486, 
whose  coinage  was  imitated  by  a number  of  German 
princes.  The  first  thalers  properly  so-caUed  originate 
from  the  discovery  in  1518  of  a silver  mine  by  a 
Count  von  Schlick  at  Joachimsthal,  on  the  border  of 
Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria.  He  obtained  a licence 
to  coin  in  silver,  and  made  his  first  issues  in  1525, 
denominadng  them  thaler^^  an  abbreviation  of  the 
toponym  of  origin.  Variant  spellings  of  this  term  occur 
in  a number  of  European  languages  and  in  Amharic; 
in  the  Netherlands  it  became  dc^ery  contorted  into 
the  American  dollar.  In  Arabic,  however,  they  are 
called  kitshy  pi.  kuru^, 

F.W.  Hasluck  has  described  in  detail  "‘the  extreme 
remissneas  of  the  [O  noman]  Turkish  Government  in 
the  matter  of  coinage”.  The  quality  of  metal  was 
notoriously  bad,  and  fluctuated  in  quality,  and  nei- 
ther the  actual  quantity  of  money  circulated  nor  the 
denominadons  provided  were  sufficient  for  trade.  Not 
only  the  treasury  but  abo  provincial  Pashas  debased 
the  currency  by  the  ancient  double-weights  trick,  tak- 
ing in  good  money  at  a premium  and  then  reissuing 
it  heavily  alloyed. 


Thus  foreign  merchants  trading  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire  imported  their  own  currencies  for  sound  busi- 
ness reasons.  These  were  principally  from  Venice, 

Spain,  the  Austrian  Empire,  Germany,  Poland  and 
the  Netherlands.  England  was  excepdonal  in  forbid- 
ding the  export  of  bullion,  and  generally  employed 
Netherlands  currency.  An  atcracdon  for  Ottoman  sub- 
jects was  the  consistency  and  unvarying  fineness  of 
the  coin.  It  was  impos.sible  to  clip  it  because  of  a 
collar,  or  an  inscribed,  milled  or  patterned  edge.  There 
was  also  a constancy  of  deeoradon  and  imagery.  Within 
the  Austrian  Empire,  archdukes,  archbishops  and 
others  issued  crowns  of  a fixed  type,  and  for  Ottoman 
subject'*,  the  imagery  itself  was  a guarantee  of  gen* 
uineness.  Few  of  them,  indeed,  could  read  the  Latin 
inscripdons. 

Spanish  “pieces  of  eight’*  were  first  struck  in  1 497, 
and  immediately  entered  into  compeddon  with  the 
preceding  currencies.  In  1518,  following  its  conquest, 

Mexico  issued  silver  coinage,  and  then  Peru  after  the 
conquest  of  1524.  Silver  coinage  of  Spanish  origins 
became  even  more  plentiful  after  the  discovery  of  the 
rich  mines  of  Potosi  in  1545.  This  was  the  situadon 
for  something  like  a century,  undl,  in  the  mid- 17th 
century,  the  Spanish  royal  ordinances  attest  scan- 
dalous falsi  ficadon  of  the  silver  moneys  coined  in  our 
Peruvian  mints”.  It  led  to  the  total  demonetisation  of 
Spanish  currency  in  the  Bridsh  colonies  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  century.  In  1728  the  millesimal  fineness 
had  been  lowered  from  930.5  to  916.6,  and  the 
weight  reduced;  in  1772,  when  a massive  recoin  age 
was  carried  out,  the  fineness  was  further  reduced 
to  902.7. 

The  first  Maria  Theresa  dmher  was  issued  in  1751, 
the  year  of  her  accession.  Ever  since  it  has  been  con- 
sistently of  833.3  millesimal  Imencss,  1.553  ins  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  433.14  gr.  The  legend  is 
abbreviated,  shown  here  by  capital  letters:  obverse: 

Maria  THERESIA  Dei  Grada  Romanorum  IMPeratrix 
HUngariac  ct  BOhcmiac  REGina;  and,  reveisc:  her 
coai-of-arms  borne  by  a double-headed  eagle,  a dec- 
oration that  could  have  appealed  since  it  first  occurs 
in  Islamic  numismatics  in  Artukid  coinage,  from  an 
emblem  depicted  on  a Byzantine  tower  restored  by 
the  Artukids  at  Amid,  Turkey,  with  their  inscripdon 
dated  605/1208-9.  The  quarters  display  the  arms  of 
1.  Hungary;  2.  Burgundy;  3.  Bohemia;  and  4.  origi- 
nally Upper  Austria,  but  of  Burgau  in  the  restrike 
issues.  Tlie  arms  of  Austria  display  a single-headed 
eagle  only.  The  inscription  reads:  ARCHIDux  AUST- 
riae  DUX  BURGundiac  COmc.?  TYRoH  1780.  In 
the  centre  of  the  field  is  a shield  of  pretence  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  her  husband,  Francis,  iniually  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  after  1751  Duke  of  Milan  and  Holy 
Roman  Emperor.  On  the  edge  of  the  flan  is  the 
inscription:  ^fUSTITlA  ET  CLEM  ENT  I A,  with  vari- 
ous decorative  symbols,  being  the  motto  of  her  reigti, 
making  clipping  impossible. 

In  1764  the  Gijnzburg  mint  was  opened  specifi- 
cally to  mint  thalers  for  die  use  of  bankers  from  Augs- 
burg engaged  in  the  Ottoman  trade.  Already  in  1751 
those  destined  for  Turkey  were  controlled  by  a monop-  |f  qqitI 
oly.  TJT;e  583,250  pieces  coined  in  1751  had  increased 
to  1,360,597  by  1757,  and  to  more  than  2 million 
by  1764.  Such  was  the  demand  that  issues  were  also 
authorised  from  Krcmniu  and  Karbburg,  and,  later, 

Milan,  Venice  and  Prague.  By  1767  the  traveller 
Carsten  Niebuhr  found  them  in  Yemen.  By  the  time 
that  Maria  Theresa  died  in  1780  it  had  become  plain 
that  coins  bearing  her  bust  were  valued  above  all 
others  in  Arabia  and  Yemen.  Thus  in  1781  a bank- 
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ing  firm  sent  a consignment  of  bullion  to  the  Gunzburg 
mint  requesting  th^kr^  with  the  date  1780,  Permission 
was  given,  but  after  1866  Vienna  held  a monopoly, 
In  the  first  ycar^  of  the  present  century  some  46  miU 
lion  pieces  were  minted. 

It  was  the  Joss  of  her  ItaJian  territories  in  1866 
that  caused  Austria  to  reserve  to  herself  the  sole  right 
CO  mint  thakrs.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Sir  Robert 
Napier  (later  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala)  was  prepar- 
ing an  expedition  to  Ethiopia  to  rescue  beleaguered 
British  diplomats  and  missionaries  held  by  the  Negus, 
The  Vienna  mint  provided  five  milJion  thedersi  the 
British  were  well  aware  that  no  other  currency  could 
be  acceptable  in  Ethiopia,  ft  was  a presage,  but  not 
foreseeable. 

In  1935  Mussolini  determined  to  conquer  Ethiopia, 
and,  on  9 July  1935  succeeded  in  wresting  the  right 
to  mint  thakr^  from  Vienna.  It  was  an  intolerable 
position  for  Britain.  Not  only  was  Britain  pledged  to 
Ethiopian  independence;  she  also  had  commitments 
to  Aden  and  die  Arabian  peninsula,  as  well  as  the 
Persian  Gulf,  The  matter  was  resolved  by  an  inter- 
nadonaJ  commission  of  jurists,  who  ruled  that  the 
effigy  on  the  timUr  was  of  a person  already  dead  for 
150  years,  who  had  been  sovereign  of  a state  that 
had  disappeared  in  1918.  The  successor  state  had 
twice  introduced  new  currencies,  finally  the  schiiling^ 
in  1924. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Tower  Mint,  in  London, 
was  enabled  to  mint  more  than  16  million  pieces  in 
1 94 1 when  Britain  invaded  Ethiopia  in  order  to  restore 
the  Emperor  to  his  throne.  Dies  were  also  sent  to 
Bombay,  8 million  pieces  being  minted  in  1 940-1  ^ 
and  10  million  in  the  following  year.  Supplies  were 
also  needed  for  the  Arab  lands,  and  Birmingham  also 
minted  funher  supplies,  some  of  which  inexplicably 
reached  Hong  Kong.  Small  numbers  were  also  man- 
ufactured in  Brussels  and  Paris, 

There  were  also  unofficial  mints.  In  the  Hadramawt 
the  present  writer  was  able  to  pick  up  some  fractionSi 
of  thakT%  which  had  been  manufactured  locally  as 
small  change,  and  which  were  known  as  al-Kaf  coins 
from  a well-known  family  of  This  accords  with 

a remark  made  by  Sir  Richard  Burton  in  1872,  of 
the  sicuadon  at  Zanzibar  in  1857,  that  there  **arc  no 
minis,  of  which  some  sixteen  exist  at  Maskat- — pri- 
vate shops  to  which  any  man  may  carry  his  silver, 
see  it  broken  up,  and  pay  for  the  coinage  whatever 
the  workmen  may  charge”.  He  says  that  a clutch  of 
currencies  was  to  be  found  there:  “German  crowns 
or  Maria  Theresa — coined  in  Milan,  known  as  Girsh 
Aswod — as  opposed  to  the  Spanish  or  Pillar  dollar 
Girsh  AbjaZi  or  Abu  Madfa^ — ‘Father  of  Gannon’  from 
the  columns,  and  Girsh  Magkrabi.  Also  Mexican  dol- 
lars...” In  1811  Captain  Smee  R.N.  had  reported 
that  Spanish  dollars  were  commonly  current.  So  far 
no  work  has  been  done  to  identify  the  purely  local 
manufactures. 

Regoudy  is  able  to  report  a veritable  curiosity,  of 
a tr^imailk  of  672  Maria  Theresa  confiscated  by 

the  French  authorities  from  smugglers  who  were  oper-* 
adng  for  the  Front  dc  Liberation  Nadonale  in  Tunisia 
on  30  May  1959.  They  were  chiefly  rcstrikes  from 
Rome,  London,  Bombay,  Paris,  Brussels,  Vienna, 
Prague  and  Venice.  Some  60%  came  from  Rome  and 
Bombay,  suggesdng  that  the  iromitaik  may  have  been 
formed  in  the  19405  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  only  even- 
tually to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  FLN  arms 
dealers. 

The  late  Francesco  Carbone,  when  he  served  in 
the  Italian  legation  in  Yemen  from  1931  until  1961, 


first  in  San^a’,  then  in  Ta*izz,  assembled  a remark- 
able collection  of  thakrs.  Apart  from  1 780  restrikes, 
eight  pieces  of  Maria  Theresa  antedated  1780,  and 
two  of  her  husband,  Francis  III  Stephen;  there  were 
a further  forty-eight  pieces  in  the  name  of  Francis  I, 
dating  between  I RIO  and  1830,  together  with  one 
only  of  Francis  Joseph  I,  of  1853.  The  collecdon  was 
whoDy  random.  During  the  whole  period  of  Carbone’s 
residence,  the  1780  Maria  Theresa  was  in  nor- 
mal circulation,  brought  up  from  Aden  in  conveniently 
packed  boxes.  The  minted  in  the  name  of  the 

ImSm  Yahya  b.  Muhammad  never  sufficed  for  local 
needs.  Carbone  thus  abstracted  the  pieces  not  bear- 
ing the  date  1780,  replacing  them  in  the  Legation 
account  with  conventionally-accepted  restrikes.  The 
earlier  group  helps  to  illustrate  the  early  popularity 
of  the  thaier  and  to  show  that  pieces  minted  after 
1780  not  bearing  Maria  Theresa’s  name  were  none 
the  less  acceptable.  H.G.  Stride’s  statement  that  "Maria 
Theresa  died  in  1780  and  that  all  thakrs  issued  sub- 
sequendy  bore  this  date”  would  appear  to  be  incor- 
rect. In  1961  the  Yemeni  Govemnient  enquired  of 
the  British  Legation  in  TaHzz  what  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing one  million  Maria  Theresa  thakrs  would  be. 

A quotation  was  passed  to  them;  the  cost  of  the  sil- 
ver was  about  five  shillings,  and  the  charge  of  the 
Royal  Mint  for  manufacture  at  j(^16  per  thousand 
pieces,  the  insurance  and  freight  to  be  borne  by  the 
purchasers.  The  Yemeni  Government  did  not  proceed 
with  the  purchase.  Ordinarily  supplies  of  fresh  lluikrs 
were  introduced  into  circulation  by  Aden  banks  and 
merchants,  whenever  the  cost  of  the  silver,  the  mint- 
ing charge,  and  insurance  and  freight  were  sufficiently 
below  the  exchange  rate  of  the  thakr  to  allow  the 
hank  a profit  on  the  transaction. 

ft  remains  to  mention  what  bst  may  be  described 
as  a medal  in  the  Carbone  collection.  It  is  a copy 
in  gold  about  1 m thick  of  a thakr  issued  by  Francis 
Joseph  1 from  the  Vienna  mint  in  1898,  It  was  spe- 
cially minted  in  $an*a^  at  the  mint  there  [see  tuYAiJ 
by  command  of  the  Imam  Yahya  on  the  occasions 
of  his  visit  to  King  *Abd  al**Azrz  Ibn  Su*ud  and  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Only  a few  w^ere  minted,  for 
the  Imam  to  give  as  presents  to  his  friends,  of  whom 
Signor  Carbone  was  one, 

BihttQgraphy:  F.W.  Hasluck,  The  Leuantine  coinage, 
in  JVC  (1921);  H,G.  Stride,  The  Mark  Th£resa  Thike^ 
in  J4C  (1956);  M.R.  Broome,  The  restrike  Takes  of 
Maru^  Thetesm^  in  JVC  (1972);  G.S.P.  Freeman- 
Grenville,  The  late  Franceset^  CaThone^s  cotkcHim  of 
Thalers  jfroim  Tmien,  id  JVC  (1977);  R.  Pankhurst,  The 
advent  <f  the  Maria  Theresa  Dollar  m Ethiopia^  in  J^orlh- 
Easl  AJnean  Studies^  Michigan  1979-80;  R.H.  Crofton, 
^anzihar  qffidrs,  J9J4-33j  London  1953;  anon.,  The 
long  hisioiy  qf  the  Austim  Dollar ^ in  Aden  Port  Annual 
(1956-7),  Aden  1957;  R.F.  Burton,  ^onzihar  Cj^, 

Island  and  Coasts  London  1872;  F.  Regoudy,  Histoires 
de  la  Motinaie,  Le  Thaler  de  Marie-Thh^ise^  1780^  grand 
vqyageuT  du  temps  ei  de  Pespaee^  Direction  des  Monnaies 
et  M^ailles,  Musce  de  la  Monnaie,  Paris  1992, 
with  detailed  bibb  Thanks  are  also  due  for  |>er- 
sonaJ  communications  from  R.G.  Bailey,  LsqQf  Qom 
C.M.G.,  at  one  time  British  Charge  d' Affaires  in 
Tafizz.  See  also  rival,  for  further  bibl.,  and!  foot- 
notes to  the  Aum.CAriJu.,  arts,  cited, 

(G.S.P.  Freeman-Grenville) 

SIKKAT  al-^IADID  (a.),  lit.  “iron  line”,  in  Peman 
rdh-i  dhan^  in  Turkish  demi^lu  (like  the  Persian  temn, 
meaning  “iron  way”)  and  fimendfer  (c  Fr.  ehemin  de 
j£r),  railway. 

1.  Railway  pali^  in  I^ypt  and  India. 
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The  opening  of  the  Liverpool  aod  Manchester 
Railway  in  1830  marked  the  start  of  the  railway  era. 
Shortly  after,  plans  were  being  laid  for  building  rail- 
ways in  Egypt  and  India.  The  first  Egyptian  railway, 
between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  was  opened  in  1855. 
George  Stephenson  had  originally  proposed  it  in  con- 
junciion  with  the  direct  line  between  Cairo  and  Suez, 
now  disused,  as  an  altemative  to  the  Marittme  Canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  main  Egyptian  line 
up  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Luxor  and  Aswan  was 
added  later. 

In  India,  the  first  railways  were  evidently  built  for 
purposes  other  than  the  purely  commercial.  In  1846 
Lord  Hardinge,  the  Governor-General,  remarked  of 
the  proposed  railways  that  “the  facility  of  rapid  con- 
centration of  infantry,  ardlicry  and  stores  may  be  the 
chief  prevention  of  an  insurrection”.  Sadly,  his  advice 
was  not  heeded  in  time  to  forestall  the  Sepoy  Mutiny 
of  1857-8,  Three  short  lines,  from  Bombay  to  Kalyan 
(30  miles),  from  Calcutta  to  the  coalfield  at  Raneegungc 
(120  rniles),  and  from  Madras  to  Arcot  (63  miles)  were 
opened  between  1854  and  1856,  but,  when  trouble 
broke  out  at  Meerut  in  the  next  year,  the  extension 
of  the  Calcutta  line  to  Delhi  was  only  under  con- 
struction, and  its  engineers  suffered  in  the  unrest.  Not 
surprisingly,  in  subsequent  years  railway  stations  in 
Norlli  India  were  often  constructed  with  an  eye  to 
defence:  die  station  at  Lahore,  in  particular,  resem- 
bled a large  frontier  fort. 

The  line  from  Calcutta  to  DeLhi  was  completed  in 
1864,  and  extended  to  Multan  the  following  year.  By 
1869  the  engineers  had  surmounted  the  obstacles  of 
the  Western  Ghats  behind  Bombay  (by  risking  gra- 
dients steeper  than  the  maximum  considered  safe  in 
Britain),  and  the  main  sec  dons  of  the  lines  connect- 
ing the  great  ports  were  in  place.  Until  then.  Lord 
Dalhousic's  policy  of  using  a uniform  broad  gauge  of 
5 ft.  6 ins,  had  been  strictly  enforced-  but  under  Lord 
Mayors  viceroy alty  (1869-72)  other  gauges  were  per- 
mitted, to  the  regret  of  later  operators. 

These  early  ln<^an  railways  were  essentially  intended 
to  open  up  the  interior  to  international  trade,  espe- 
cially in  cotton  and  jute,  and  in  this  they  succeeded. 
However,  it  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  enlightened 
policy  of  Lord  Ripon  that,  after  a sequence  of  dis- 
astrous famines  in  the  late  1870s,  he  followed  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Famine  Commissioners  that 
railways  be  constructed  with  an  eye  to  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  surplus  food  to  regions  liable  to  suffer  short- 
age. A further,  and  perhaps  unforeseen,  general  effect 
of  the  railways  was  to  facilitate  pilgrimage  among 
both  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  communities. 

The  last  of  the  great  ports  of  the  sub-continent  to 
be  constructed  and  connected  by  railway  with  its  hin- 
terland (Sind  and  the  Punjab)  was  Karachi.  The  rail- 
way from  Lahore,  completed  to  Karachi  in  1872,  was 
built  primarily  to  seir\'c  the  newly  irrigated  “canal 
colonies”.  In  addition,  however,  it  operated  as  a base- 
line for  the  narrow-gauge  mountain  railways  which 
led  westwards  to  the  advance  fro'nder  jxists  near  the 
border  with  Afghanistan — Landi  Kotal,  Thai,  Eannu, 
Tank,  Fort  Sandeman  and  Cham  an. 

At  that  dmc,  India's  frontier  defences  were  mainly 
in  the  North-West;  the  North-Eastern  frontier  with 
Burma  was  of  much  less  concern.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  however,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Dur- 
ing the  re-conquest  of  Burma  from  the  Japanese  in 
1943-5,  the  lines  of  communication  by  rail  through 
the  predominantly  Muslim  territory  of  East  Bengal 
(later  Bangladesh)  were  few  and  difficult.  The  line  to 
Chittagong,  which  served  the  AraJean  Front,  involved 


a long  ferry  crossing  of  the  Ganges  from  Goalando 
Ghat  to  Chandpur;  and  the  track,  managed  by  the 
American  Army,  to  Manipur  Road,  the  railhead  for 
the  Chindwin  Front,  could  only  be  reached  by  the 
rail -ferry  over  the  Brahmaputra  at  Amingaon. 

In  retrospect,  the  sub-continent  has  been  well  served 
by  its  railways,  which  aided  commerce  and  helped  to 
banbh  famine;  China,  by  contrast,  languished  eco- 
nomically through  lack  of  a wide  network  of  railways. 

2.  Tht  /mer. 

In  1880  the  Russian  General  Annenkov  began  the 
conquest  of  the  Turkman  steppes  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  A new  railway  was  built  from  the  har- 
bour of  Krasnovodsk  to  keep  pace  with  the  advaivce 
and  to  bring  forward  supplies  and  reinforcements. 

When  the  “Turksib”  railway,  coming  from  the  north, 
was  linked  with  the  Trans-Caspian  line  in  1905  near 
Tashkent j the  encirclement  of  the  Muslim  emirates 
of  Central  Asia  [see  Rt/igiABA,  iojTwa,  ™oi|™d]  was 
complete. 

From  the  Trans-Caspian  railway,  a branch  line  was 
buih  in  1898  southwards  from  Merv  to  Kushka  on 
the  Afghan  frontier,  as  a manifest  threat  to  Herat; 
just  as,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Afghanistan,  the  Indian 
line  from  Sukkur  to  Quetta  and  Cham  an  would  be 
construed  as  a menace  to  Kandahar.  In  the  event, 
neither  Russia  on  the  one  side  nor  India  (and  later 
Pakistan)  on  the  other  had  the  temerity  to  advance 
a railway  over  the  Afghan  border,  antd,  when  the 
U.S.S.R.  did  eventually  invade  Afghanistan  in  1979, 
the  days  of  the  strategic  railway  were  over,  and  it 
was  much  easier  and  more  efficient  to  use  the  road 
through  the  Salang  Tunnel  under  the  Hindu  Kush, 

In  1898  Kitchener  launched  his  campaign  of  recon- 
quest of  the  Sudan  (see  al-mahdivya]  by  building  a 
supply  rail-line  southwards  from  Wadi  Haifa.  Atbara 
was  reached  in  July  1898  and  Halfaya  (Khartoum 
North)  by  the  end  of  1899.  Atbara  was  linked  by  rail 
to  Port  Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea  by  1906,  and  Khartoum 
to  El  Obeid  by  way  of  Sennar  by  1912.  In  the  1920s, 
the  cotton-growing  districts  by  the  Blue  Nile  were 
served  by  a new  loop  through  Kassala  and  Gedaref 
to  Sennar,  and  in  1955  branch  lines  were  extended 
into  the  Western  Sudan  as  far  as  Darfur  and  El 
Rose!  res. 

More  ambitious  than  either  the  Russian  or  the 
Sudanese  military  lines  was  the  “Berlin -Baghdad” 
Railway,  planned  by  the  German  Empire  from  about 
1880,  to  gain  access  to  the  commerce  of  tlie  Black 
Sea,  the  minerals  of  the  Middle  East,  and  even  the 
shipping  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Turkish  railway 
from  Istanbul  to  Eski§ehir,  begun  in  1871,  fell  in  1899 
into  German  financial  control  as  die  “Ottoman  Rail- 
way”. It  was  extended  to  Konya,  where  ambitious 
irrigation  works  were  also  established,  and  a branch 
line  across  the  north  of  the  plateau  reached  Ankara 
in  1892-  Concessions  were  also  obtained  for  the  port 
of  Alexandre tta,  and  for  a rail  link  from  Baghdad  to 
Basra.  However,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War,  there  were  still  uncompleted  sections  of  the 
Bcrlin-Baghdad  project  in  Northern  Trak  and  in  the 

Taunis  Mountains  Vealpatidar.com 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Ixird  Curzon  in  India 
was  also  planning  an  overland  raid  link  from  Karachi 
to  the  Meditcrrariean,  through  Baluchistan  and  across 
Central  Persia  by  way  of  Kir  man  to  Baghdad,  and 
thence  over  Syria.  Only  the  section  through  Baluchistan 
to  Duzdap  (Zahidan)  on  the  Persian  frontier  was  ever 
laid,  in  1917,  to  supply  the  Expeditionary  Force  to 
Persia. 

Another  railway  line  designed  as  an  arm  of  empire 
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was  that  from  Aleppo  to  Medina,  completed  in  1906 
to  the  orders  of  Sultan  *Abd  al-Hamld  II  to 

stimulate  pilgrimage  traflic  and  to  keep  his  Arab  gar- 
risons reinforced.  The  northern  section,  as  far  as 
Rayak,  was  laid  on  standard  gauge,  the  southern  (the 
Hijaz  Railway)  on  a gauge  of  1.05  metres.  The  con- 
trolled interruption  of  this  line  during  the  First  World 
War  by  T.E.  Lawrence  and  his  Arab  irregulars  made 
it  more  a burden  than  a facility  for  the  Turks. 

The  last  of  the  “strategic”  railways  were  laid  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  to  support  particular  cam- 
paigns of  the  Allies,  sc.  the  Quetta-Duzdap  line  just 
mentioned;  Allenby’s  line  from  Egypt  along  the 
Palestine  coast  to  Haifa  (extended  to  Tripoli  in  the 
Second  World  War,  but  now  abandoned  to  the  west 
of  El  Arish  near  the  Egyptian  frontier);  and  the  line 
in  Mesopotamia  (‘Irik)  from  Basra  through  Baghdad 
to  Baiji  and  Table  Mountain. 

3.  The  national  networks.  | 

After  the  First  World  War,  no  more  strategic  rail- 
ways seem  to  have  been  built,  doubtless  partly  because 
they  had  been  shown  in  the  War  to  be  vulnerable 
to  sabotage  and  air-attack,  but  mainly  because  the 
old  empires  were  disintegrating  into  smaller  national 
states. 

The  “Berlin-Bagbdad”  line  was  completed,  and  car- 
ried the  Orient  Express,  but  its  main  value  was  as  a 
component  part  of  the  rail  networks  of  the  several 
countries  through  which  it  passed.  One  of  its  sections 
formed  part  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Syria.  i 


Each  of  the  new  states  of  the  Middle  East  regarded 
the  fragments  of  line  which  it  inherited  as  part  of  a 
national  network  of  railways  centring  on  the  capital 
city.  The  modest  coastal  lines  built  in  the  late  19th 
century  by  French  and  British  companies  by  the  shores 
of  the  Levant,  in  Western  Asia  Minor,  Lebanon  and 
Palestine,  were  incorporated  in  the  new  plans.  Turkey 
added  major  lines  to  link  the  new  capital  at  Ankara 
to  the  Black  Sea  (at  Samsun,  and  at  Ere^li  by  the 
“Coal  Line”),  to  the  southern  plateau,  and  to  the 
eastern  Frontier  (by  the  “Copper  Line”  through  Diyar- 
bekir,  and  along  the  Upper  Euphrates). 

Afghanistan  has  remained  free  of  railways,  but  Iran, 
with  the  aid  of  oil  royalties,  constructed  a bold  frame- 
work of  lines,  beginning  with  the  technically  supierb 
“Trans- Iranian”  Railway  of  1936,  linking  the  Gulf 
with  the  Caspian.  Eastern  and  Western  arms  join 
Mashhad  to  Tabriz  through  the  capital,  and  there  is 
also  a central  branch  to  Yazd. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  Ibn  Su‘ud  in  1947-51  had  a new 
line  laid  to  link  Riyadh  with  Damman  on  the  Gulfr.COITI 
coast.  Although  Saudi  Arabia  has  surveyed  the  Hijaz 
Railway,  abandoned  since  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  with  an  eye  to  reconstruction,  it  has  so  far  only 
been  re-laid  within  Jordan,  over  some  60  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ma*an  as  far  as  Mudawwara.  Flarly  in  the 
Second  World  War  a short  extension  of  the  Hijaz 
Line  towards  Aqaba  was  laid  from  Ma‘an  as  far  as 
Naqb  Ishtar,  with  rails  salvaged  from  the  abandoned 
section.  Subsequently,  Aqaba  has  been  connected  by 
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a more  southerly  route  with  the  rebuih  section  of  the 
Hijaz  Railway  [see  further,  Hi^Az  railway]  ► 

Syria^too.  itits  constructed  a new  railway  to  link 
the  oiJhelds  near  its  eastern  frontier  with  the  coast  at 
Latakia.  However,  in  the  Middle  East  generally,  as 
in  Europe,  roads  have,  since  the  Second  World  War, 
superseded  railways  as  the  principal  means  of  com- 
municaiion. 

In  North  Africa,  the  French,  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury, constmeted  a main  rail  line  through  Algeria 
from  Morocco  to  Tunis,  with  branches  over  the  Atlas 
Mountains  to  Bechar,  Djclfa  and  Touggourt.  Morocco, 
since  gaining  independence  in  1965,  has  extended  and 
improved  its  rail  network,  and  has  plans  for  new  lines 
to  the  mining  districts  of  the  former  Spanish  Sahara 
south  of  Marrakesh.  Libya  has  plans  for  a line  along 
the  coast,  but  so  far  has  only  one  short  line  between 
Benghazi  and  A1  Ma^.  The  Tunisian  line  ends  at 
Gat^s,  and  the  line  along  the  Egyptian  coast,  so  cel- 
ebrated in  the  Second  World  War,  terminates  at  al- 
Mu*arrid  on  the  Libyan:  frontier,  just  short  of  Tobruk* 

In  Java,  the  Dutch  completed  in  1873  a short  line 
from  Samarang  on  the  north  coast  to  Jogjakarta  on 
the  south.  This  was  supplemented  in  1906  by  a long 
east- west  line  from  Batavia  to  Surabaya. 

InformatJon  is  highly  scattered. 
The  Admiralty  Handbooks,  Naval  Intelligence 
Division,  London,  issued  during  the  Second  World 
War,  pay  considerable  attention  to  railways  and 
describe  routes  and  stations  (see,  e*g. 

Fahsting  and  Tmti^ordatt;  Iraq  and  tkg  Persian  Gu^; 
Turh^;  Egypt  Y Of  specific  studies,  see  R.  Hill,  Sudan 
trQnsp(rrL  A histoiy  of  rmkvayf  tnarine  and  river  sewkes 
in  ifef  Rjrpubik  of  Sudan^  London  1 965 ; H*  Mejcher, 
Dk  Bagdadhalm  ais  Instrument  d^dschm  wirtsehajllkhen 
Einfusses  im  QsmanUfhm  Uskh^  in  (ksekiehte  utid  Gesdt- 
sekajiy  i/4  (1975),  447-81;  M.  Satow  and  R*  Des- 
mond, Railwi^s  of  the  Raf  London  1980;  P.  Luft, 
Ute  Persian  Syndkaie  and  British  mitway  paiky  j 

i>i  /ran,  in  R.L  Lawless  (ed.),  Ha  Guf  m die  emh  i 
20i^  century^  fore^  institutions  aW  tocai  responses^  Univ.  j 
of  Durham,  CME  and  IS,  Occasional  Papers  31,  I 
Durham  1988,  158-215;  Kadhem  K.F.  Al-Rawi, 
The  railway  ^siem  of  Iraq;  Us  mnstruchon^  administraiian 
and  polikeal  importmiee  (!9l4-1923f  diss.,  Ijeeds  Uni- 
versity 1989,  unpubl.  The  leasibility  of  railway  con- 
nections through  eastern  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
between  the  Imperial  Russian  railways  to  Central 
Asia  and  the  British  Indian  railway  system  in 
Baluchistan  (never  in  fact  to  materialise)  was  dis- 
cussed by  G.N.  Curzon  in  his  Prrsia  and  the  Persian 
queskonj  London  1892,  i,  236-4  L 

(W.C.  Brick) 

$ILA  (a*),  lit*  '‘connection”,  ‘Vhat  is  connected”. 

1.  In  grammar. 

Here  the  meaning  is  lit*  “adjunct”*  It  is  a syntacti- 
cal term  which  denotes  in  the  grammatical  literature 
following  Srbawayhi  the  clause  which  complements 
such  word  classes  termed  mawsal  as  the  relative  pro- 
nouns alladh^,  man,  rndt  and  the  subordinativc  on, 
anna.  Its  early  development  may  be  reconstructed  as 
follows.  Elements  of  two  different  Greek  systems  of 
parts  of  speech  were  imponed  synchronously  into  Ara- 
bic by  the  earliest  Arab  grammarians:  an  Aristotelian 
tripartite  division  of  noun  and  verb  as  meaningful  ele- 
ments and  another  “meaningless”  (dmfipo<;)  part  whose 
function  is  “conjunction”  (Gr.  ouvSeopoq,  Syr.  esard, 
and  Dionysius  Thrax*s  eight-part  division,  which  is 
also  dichotomised  into  the  tw'o  major  parts  and  the 
other  “adjunct”  parts  (Syr*  nekpa^  documented  in  Elias  j 
of  Tirhan).  A significant  Syriac  modification  of  this  | 


division  concerns  the  status  of  the  article  (4th  part, 
oLpOpov),  whose  absence  in  this  language  forced  the 
native  grammariaiifS  to  either  ignore  it  or\  annex  it  to 
the  class  of  prepositions.  In  this  class,  d-  i^  the  closest 
to  the  relative  function  of  the  article  o and 
represent  the  “oblique”  accusative,  genitive  and  dative 
cases  respectively.  In  the  early  Arabic  grammatical 
treatises  /i/a  and  its  synonyms  hashai,  zS^id,  fadl  and 
ia^w  retleci  earlier  formulanons  of  the  categories  bor- 
rowed from  the  two  systems  of  their  Greek  and  Syriac 
predecessors.  On  the  one  hand,  sila  is  a “meaning- 
less” unit  which  functions  as  a conjunction  and  fills 
up  gaps,  just  like  <rt)vSe(T^o.;  in  the  Dionysian  system 
or  even  as  its  sub-group,  termed  napauLTi'paijrn'tiicb^ 

(Syr.  memaiydnd  - fyastdhy  exemplified  by  a stock  of 
redundant  words.  On  the  other,  this  category  known 
mainly  as  za^id  denotes  the  class  of  prepositfons.  It  re- 
flects the  above-mentioned  Syriac  conceptioil  of  noun 
cases.  Srbawayhi^s  employment  of  ^i£ci  as  relative  clause 
seems  to  have  originated  from  identificauon  of  aliadhi 
with  the  relative  sense  of  dp8pov  or  its  rendition  in 
Syriac  a$  Ulf^rtita/ariiierdn.  Al-Farra’  still  preserved  such 
a broader  application  of  the  term  for  relative 
clauses* 

On  the  moTpho-phonetic  plane,  yiia/wail  “conjoins” 
words  and  parts  of  the  same  word.  Generic  relation 
with  was  offered  by  Guidi.  Its  relation  to 

(Syr*  tnkajyddnd)  is  not  clear* 

In  non- grammatical  literature,  sda  appears  in  its 
various  denotations  mentioned  above*  In  two  early 
exegericaj  works  of  the  2nd  century  A.H.  it  takes  the 
sense  and  function  of  “redundant”  words  and  word 
segments.  In  the  Djabirian  corpus  kldt  and  huruf  ai- 
siia  are  both  the  prepositions  and  the  prosthetic  aif. 
AJ-Farabfs  account  of  classes  of  particles  includes 
tsMsildt  w^hich  reflects  Dionysius^  dp0pov  class  with  the 
article,  attadhU  the  vocative  particle  and  a few  addi- 
tions* The  metrical  term  n/o  is  closely  related  to  the 
redundant,  “gap  filling”  function.  It  appears  in  Kitdh 
ai-Ayn  as  sila  (iv,  150)  and  in  al-Akhfash^s  al-KmtmJi 
as  W (10,  32,  81)* 

Bibliography:  W*  Wright,  A grammar  qf  the  Arabk 
language;  I.  Guidi,  Suirorigine  delk  rnasore  semitkhe^  in 
BISOy  i (1876-7),  430-4;  F.  Ruiidgren,  Ober  dm 
grieehischm  Emflikl  unf  die  aro^ttciftr  NadonalgrammaSdi^ 
in  AUU^  N.S*  ii/5  (1976),  1 19-44;  aJ-Farra%  Ma%nl 
7-^urifln,  i-iii,  Cairo  1955-72;  al-Akhfash.  al- 
^awdfi,  Cairo  1970;  G.  Goldenberg,  Alladi  ttl- 
ma^dariyyay  in  ^I^  xxviii  (1 994),  7-35;  J.B.  Segal, 

The  diacritkat  point  and  the  aceents  in  SyriaCy  London 
1953;  A.  Moberg,  ^ch  dor  Strcdileny  'Ijeipzig  1907, 
ii,  ^wr  Terminologies  C.H.M.  Versteegh,  Arakk  ^rnn- 
mar  and  Qur^drik  exegesis  in  early  Islam,  I^eiden  1993; 

P.  Kraus,  Jabk  ibn  Heyydny  Paris  1986;  H.  GMtjc, 

Dk  Gikderii^  dor  spraohikhon  ^ekhm  uaoh  al-Edrdbfy  in 
fsly  xJvii  (1971),  1-24;  Farabi,  K.  al-Alfaz.  esl-musUTmxda 
fi  Tmantiky  ed.  M.  Mahdi,  Beirut  1968. 

(R.  Tauhon) 

2.  In  literature. 

Here,  it  denotes  the  continuation,  the  complement 
of  a work  (Dozy,  Supply  ii,  813).  Thus  it  is  said  of 
the  $iia  of  al-Farj^Sni  (see  below):  “it  is  a book  vvhich||-  Qom 
is  a continuation  of  the  Annaks  of  Ibn  Djanr”  {wamla 
bihi  ta'nhh  I^rt  I^imr)  (Yakut,  Udabd^y  vi,  426/jfviii, 

44). 

I.  The  genre  of  ccmpkrmnis  in  Arabic 
The  gtmerit  term  which  denotes  them  is  rnutam- 
mima  (pi*  mu^mmmdt)^  “supplement /complement”:  not 
only  siki  but  also  dhi^i  (pi.  dhuydly  less  frequently  adh^ 
ydl)y  Jd^it/fmdit  ihndl  mustadrak/ istidrdky  takmily  tahnihiy 
idliy  tatndm,  tatimma,  ztovd^kly  g^ddat^  etc.  The  semantic 
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field  may  be  arranged  in  tenns  of  the  relative  conti- 
nuity (root  w-f~l)  or  discontinuity  (root  J^-w-t  “pass  by, 
escape'’^.  whlchj|.jJie  work  denoted  by  either  of  these 
titles  manifests  m relation  to  the  work  which  it  b 
reckoned  to  "complete"*. 

^iia  is  located,  in  principle,  in  the  quasi-absolute 
continuity  of  the  work  which  it  supplements.  On  the 
other  handjj^''^  or  /aivdt  connotes  discontinuity  in  re* 
lation  to  the  original  work;  furthermore,  numerous 
books  of  this  type  are  relatively  ancient,  dadng  from  I 
a period  when  it  was  sdll  possible  to  produce  something  | 
“new^’n  They  belong  to  the  genre  of  "complement*^  ' 
or  of  to  a work,  which  is  supposed  to  repair 

its  "omissions"  or  errors,  especially  in  philology. 

like  “tail”,  is  simultaneously  attached  to  the 
work  of  which  it  is  the  ^‘appendix*"  and  detached  from 
it  ("at  the  bottom  of  the  work”  denoted.  Dozy,  SuppL, 
i,  493),  Thus  “Ibn  al-Zubayr  wrote  an  appendix  to 
^aid)  the  of  Ibn  Ba:shkuw^"  (al-Kattanf, 
Fahras  ^l-fd/iaTiSy  ed.  I.  'Abbas,  Beirut  1982,  i,  454). 
The  work  in  question  being  called  ^itai  it  may 

be  concluded  from  this  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  fOa  and  dhi^iy  although  it  seems  that, 
in  certain  cases,  at  least  in  historiography,  a ^la  can 
be  both  a kind  of  summary  or  partial  rewridng,  with 
additions,  of  the  original  work  and  a continuation  of 
the  latter. 

Mustsdr€ik  {addendam  ei  emendandum)  is  characterised 
by  both  continuity  and  discontinuity:  it  follows  the 
line  of  the  original  work,  but  amends  it  by  means  of 
refiection  {adraka}  on  the  basis  of  the  consdtudve  prin- 
ciples of  the  latter.  The  omissions  of  the  author  of 
the  book  are  corrected,  especially  in  Aadiit^  I^tidrdk,  fea- 
turing pardcularly  in  philology,  connotes  to  a greater 
degree  the  idea  of  “corrccdon  of  errors”  (see  hihrist, 
43,  11.  20^2,  on  the  A.  ai-^Ajm:  wa-kad 
. . . wa-htiw^  tmthnud). 

Takmila  expresses  the  idea  of  completion  with  a 
moral  connotation^  furthermore,  with  one  excepdon, 
the  works  bearing  this  tiUe  are  fairly  late.  In  princi- 
ple, it  should  be  less  the  condnuado'n  of  an  original 
work  than  its  complement,  its  perfecdon;  but  it  is  not 
always  so,  and  this  can  also  be  a continuation  (Dozy, 
Suppi^  ii,  489).  Tc^itat  at~Sila  and  ^iial  id-Tskmila  are 
both  encountered.  Sometimes  the  notions  of  "contin- 
uation/appendix” and  of  "complement”  are  combined 
in  the  same  title  in  the  form;  wa  ""l-tahnih.  U- 

Kiiabay  at-Mmasdl  iva  ^l-Sila.  The  same  work  may  be 
described  by  ishdmk,  mustadrokj  tahnila,  or  ikmdl 

(see  below,  the  Ihndl  al-lhndi  It  may  be  noted  that 
with  ibe  passage  of  time,  the  precise  sense  of  these 
terms  is  lost,  and  nuances  tend  to  vanish. 

^ada/z^dddt  refers  to  the  quantitative  rather  than 
to  the  qualitative;  it  is  no  accident  that  this  ride  is 
encountered  especially  in  the  of  law  and  in  lex- 

icography: ail  that  can  be  added  here  arc  cases;  oth- 
erwise, the  rules  are  being  broken.  It  seems  that  with 
Zjswd'id  it  is  once  again  an  issue  of  discontinuity,  but 
without  taking  a stand  (eight  tides  in  Hadjdjr  Khalifa, 
ed.  Yaltkaya,  ii,  906-7:  eight,  without  counting  those 
which  feature  under  the  entry  of  a work  or  of  a genre; 
Brockclmann,  S III,  1164:  five;  three  in  Se2:gin,  i, 
922),  especially  for  compilations  of  and  in  law. 

Not  all  the  works  intitled  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  “continuation**.  Thus  Siiat  hi-wumf^ul 

al-sai(^  hy  al-Rudam  (d.  1094/1683;  Brockclmann,  II,  | 
439),  ed,  M.  ya^jdjr,  Beirut  1988,  is  an  index  of  the 
works  which  he  has  received  permission  to  transmit.  | 
Other  examples:  Sezgin,  viii,  84,  j;  Brockelmann,  I, 
StiOfi,  S I,  612;  !ddA  al-maknun^  ii,  70).  i 

In  historiography,  it  is  probable  that  first 


appeared  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  4th/ 1 0th  century; 
see  below,  II.  But  it  seems  that  in  philology  the  date 
can  be  pushed  back  in  time  considerably  as  regards 
the  other  tides  istidraky  z^ddt)\  see  below,  III. 

EL  Histono^apkyy  bia-hiblto^aphy  and  unofrmstkx 

It  is  in  this  literature  that  the  genre  of  "continua- 
tions”/“complements**  {^loy  dhayl^  tahmlip!  is  the  most 
abundant. 

(a)  ^'Unum-sdl”  or  dynasik  chronkles.  Al-Fargbat^f  (AbQ 
Muhammad)  continued  the  Antuii£.K  of  al-Tabari:  Sezgin, 
i,  337  (two  fragments  surviving).  Abu  Mansur  al-Far- 

(d.  398/1007)  continued  his  father*s  Sila  (Yakut, 
Udabd\  ed.  Rifa'T,  iii,  106;  al-mnknun^  i,  70:  “The 
Continuation  of  the  Appendix  to  the  AnnaUs  of  al- 
Tabari**).  Other  complements  to  the  Annaks  have  come 
to  light,  such  as  that  of 'ArTb  al-I^ur^ubr  [q  v.]t  ed.  de 
Goejc,  Leiden  1897/5ti2/  Tn^ni^  al-Tahatf^  in 
Tidrikh  akVdian,  10-184,  years  291-320/903-32,  which 
combines  a partial  re-working  for  the  years  291  to 
302  with  the  continuation  proper  for  the  remaining 
years  to  320.  The  same  was  done,  in  an  identical 
way,  by  Muhammad  b.  ^Abd  al-Malik  al-Hamadhanr 
(d.  321/1127)  in  his  Takmiiai  a£-Tabati  (years 

295-367/907-77)  which  he  wrote  on  the  instructions 
of  the  caliph  aI-Musta?hir  (jSfiwrwf  akTahanf 

185-489).  The  complement  of  Xhabil  b.  Sinan  (d.  363/ 
974)  carried  on  until  360/970;  that  of  Hilal  al-Sibi* 
(Brockelmann,  I,  324;  S I,  556),  until  447/1035;  that 
of  bis  son,  {^ars  al-Ni'ma  aJ-Sabi’  (d.  480/ 1087), 
intitled  ^Uyun  at-inmSrf&d,  until  479/1086,  To  be 
noted  finally  is  that  of  al-SMih  Nadjm  al-Drn  b.  al- 
Kamil  al-Ayyubr  (d.  647/1249?}.  Many  of  these  texts 
do  not  seem  to  have  survived  in  manuscript  form; 
others  have,  but  are  incomplete:  Brockclmann,  S I, 
217;  Sezgin,  i,  327;  Rosenthal,  81-3. 

The  universal  history,  from  the  Creation  to  the  be- 
ginning of  654/1256,  intitled  al-zdtnSn  by  Sibf 

Ibn  al-Djawzi  has  also  been  the  object  of 

several  “continuations**  {dhayts:  Hadjdjr  Khalffa,  ii, 
1647-8;  Brockelmann,  1;  347;  S I,  589),  including  titat 
of  al-Yunln"  (sec 

The  book  by  Ibn  al-VVardT  (d.  749/1349 
Tahmmai  akMu&hki^dr^  also  known  as  Ts^nkb  Ibn  al- 
WdTdi,  is  a summary  and  a continuation  for  the  years 
729-49/1329*49  of  akMuktmar  ^ akbbdr  [tdnkh]  ab 
ba^tar  by  Abu  'l-Fida*  besides  the  ancient  edi- 

tions, Nadjaf  1969^;  A.R.  al-BadrawI,  Beirut  1970. 

As  for  Ibn  I^dl  ghubba  (d.  851/1448  H^dl^r 
Khalffa  attributes  to  him  a TawarTidk  oL-Hdjii 

al-Dk^abJ  wa  xm-lbn  Katttr  (Brockelmann,  II, 

51,  S II,  50).  Darwf^,  U,  27,  distinguishes  between: 
(i)  K'.  al-Fidm  bi-ta^n^  al-isfdm,  extract  from  the  NktoTy 
of  aJ-Piiahabi,  with  complements  drawn  from  the 
Hkfories  of  Ibn  Kathfr  and  of  al-Kutubl  (years  300- 
792/91 2- J 390;  (ii)  ai  mdyl  from  741/1340, 

where  al-Dhaliabl  comes  to  a halt  in  the  a com- 

plement and  a rectification  to  that  which  has  been 
omitted  by  al-Biizair,  Ibn  Kathfr,  Ibn  Rsfi*,  etc.,  with 
a supplement  up  until  810/1408;  (iii)  Ta^n^  Ibn  Kadi 
^uhba^  a summary  of  the  above-mentioned  Dtoyk 
which  concludes  in  808/ 1 406  (see  BibL);  and  (iv) 
iasar  ai-Dtqyi,  rp 

Abu  (d.  663/1268  continued 

dedayn  Ji  akkb&r  cd-dswialayn^  in  his  ^ayi  ed-RomdoJUiyn^ 
Cairo  1947,  Beirut  1974. 

(b)  Local  chrankks.  The  Ta^nkh  Baghdad  of  al-Khatib 

al-Baghdldf  was  continued  by  a]*Sam^ani  (d.  562/1 167) 
in  Ltqyi  Baghdad,  which  comprised  fifteen  vol- 

umes (survi^'ing  extracts,  Brockclmann,  I,  330,  S 1, 
565;  Hadjdji  I^aJlfa.  i,  288).  It  was  expanded  by  Ibn 
al-Dubayibf  (d.  637/1239;  Brockelmann  and  yadjdjji 
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KliaJlTa,  ibid,):,  in  Madinai  td-saJldm^  ed.  B.  ^Awwad 
Ma*riif^  Baghdad  1974.  The  Dhi^l  Bagiiddd  by 

Ibn  al-Na4l4jaBttd.P}643/ 1 245  Brockelmarm,  1, 

360j  S I,  613;  Ha^jdi^  KJiaJffa,  i,  288)  has  survived 
only  in  part:  i-iv,  cd.  G.E.  Farah  ei  ain\  Haydarabad 
1978-86;  M.M.  Khalaf,  31-46,  As  for  a/-MusU^d  min 
Dhavl  Tdtfi^  Baghdad  (sec  BibL)  by  Ibn  al-DimyafT 
(^ihSb  aJ-DTn*  d,  749/1348),  this  is  a summary  of 
the  preceding. 

Similarly,  the  Ta’tf^  madTnat  Dimadlk  of  Ibn  *Asaldr 
was  furnished  with  an  incomplete  d&qyi  by  his 
son  al-^asim  (d  600/1203).  Also  worthy  of  menrion 
are  the  dhayk  of  Sadr  al-Din  al-BakrT  (d.  656/1258) 
and  of  *Uinar  b.  ai-Hs^jib  (d.  630/1233).  Abu  Sh^a 
made  a summary  of  this  chronicle:  Ta^Tfkh  AM  Shiimd 
prolonged  {Ji  'l-fihnyl  ''aMyhi)  until  the  year  of  his 
death  (Brockelmann,  I,  331).  Al-Birzali  (*Alam  al-Dm, 
d.  739/1338)  completed  it  in  ai-Mtdci^  ii-Tn^nth  Abf 
or  IVafi^di  ai- Birgit  (Erockelmarin,  S II,  35). 
As  for  Ibn  Rafi""  (d.  774/1372),  he  composed  a dhqyl, 
years  737-74/1336-73,  to  the  work  of  al-BirzMf:  Waf- 
q)di  Ibn  Rdf?  (Brockelmann,  II,  33,  S II,  30;  S.M. 
^ Abbas,  47)  which  has  been  edited  (see  BibL)*  The 
Ta^nMl  of  Ibn  al-Kalanisf  (d.  555/1  160  or  Dhavl 
ai-Ta^ffth  somedmes  considered  on  account 

of  this  title  a conlinuadon  of  the  Mutiny  of  Ibn  ^Asakir, 
or  that  of  the  lost  MiiUny  of  Hilal  aJ-Sabi^,  is  in  fact 
neither  one  nor  the  other  (Hadisii^  KJhalTfa.  i,  294). 

Other  local  histories  have  also  been  condnuedt 
the  Mutiny  of  Aleppo  by  Ibn  al-'Adim  (HadjdjT 

Khalifa.  L,  291-2),  Bti^dtd  by  Qhun^ar  [Scigin, 

i,  353),  the  histories  of  Medina  (Haditijr  Khalifa,  i, 
302-3),  Muysdbur  by  al-l:;likim  al-NaysaburT, 

d.  404/1014  {Ha^4|r  Khalifa,  i,  308),  T^nM 

Samarkand  by  ^-Mustaghlirl  (Sezgin,  i,  353),  etc, 

(c)  Biography  and  ansmastUs,  While  the  preceding  works 
also  contain  biographical  notices,  others  exist  in  which 
the  biographical  aspect  is  dominant.  Many  of  them 
have  had  a substantial  Uncage.  The  obituary  register 
compiled  by  Ibn  Zabr  al-Raba*l  (d.  379/989),  14^;^ 
at-^nakata/ Ta^tikh  rtum^ddd  aiyufamd^  wa^wafiydtihim 
(Brockelmann,  S 1,  280),  covering  the  period  from 
the  Hi4jfa  to  the  year  338/949,  was  continued  with 
an  appendix  contributed  by  his  pupil,  'Abd  al-'Aziz 
al-Kattanr  (d.  466/1073),  as  far  as  the  year  of  the 
latter's  death,  tn  turn  supplemented  by  the  contribu- 
don  of  his  pupil  al-Akfanf  (d.  524/11 30):  £^dmi^  af- 
voi^aydty  as  far  as  the  year  485/1092,  supplemented 
by  that  of  "Air  b.  al-Mufaddal  al-Makdisf  (d.  61 1/1214; 
Brockelmann,  I,  366),  who  completed  the  work  of  his 
predecessor  as  far  as  581/1  185.  All  these  works  bear 
the  dde  of  IVafiiydt'y.  although  their  titles  make  no  men- 
tion of  ^ih  or  any  equivalent  term,  they  are  never- 
theless ""continuations”.  The  Takmilai  IVafqydt  ai-nakaia, 
4 vols.  ed.  B,  "AwwSd  Ma®ruf,  Beirut  1984^  f Baghdad. 
1967'),  by  al-Mundhin  (^Abd  al-"Azrm,  d.  656/1256) 
continues  the  last-mentioned  appendix,  from  581/1185 
to  642/1244.  Ibn  al-Halal>T  {^Izz  al-Dm  al-blusaynf; 
d,  695/1295)  continued  the  work  of  his  mas- 

ter al-Mundhirl  until  674/1275  and  perhaps  even  until 
the  year  of  his  death:  Siiai  ai-Takmila  li-uiqfipidt  al- 
(autograph  ms.):  R.  Sellhcim,  ^I^adMn 
AuU^aph  seiner  $ilat  a/- TeiArruTcr,  in  Oriwu,  xxxiii  (1992), 
156-80.  Ibn  al-Dimyati  composed  an  appendix  to  the 
preceding,  and  Zayn  al-Din  aI-*IrSkT  (d.  806/1404) 
supplied  one  to  that  of  Ibn  al-Dimy§tL  The  son  of 
al-Hafiz  al-'IrakT,  Wall  al-Dm  al-‘IraJd  (d.  826/1243), 
continued  in  his  turn  his  father’s  work.  For  the  over- 
all scheme,  see  Hadj^i  Khalifa,  ii,  2019-20;  S.M. 
"Abbas,  i,  58-60, 

The  Ohitua^  of  farnous  iram  by  Ibn  KhalLikan  [^.sj.] 


has  abo  experienced  a pedigree,  although  less  exten- 
sive. It  was  continued  for  the  years  658/1259  to 
725/ 1 325  by  the  Christian  Ibn  al-Sul^*r  (d.  726/ 1 326) 
in  his  Tail  K.  Wa/i^di  ai-aydn,  ed.  and  tr.  J.  Sublet, 
Damascus  1974,  then  by  al-Zarka^i  (d.  794/1392)  in 
his  Q^ayi  ai-Wqp^dt;  Brockelmann,  S !,  561;  Sublet, 
op.  p.  xi,  n.  L Ibn  ShakiF  al-Kutubl  (d.  764/1363) 
wrote  a supplement  to  it:  Featfdt  al-l^afqydt  {wa 
^aiayhd],  5 vois.  cd.  I.  "Abb5$,  Beirut  1973-4.  One  of 
the  latest  of  these  complements  is  the  Durrai  ai-bi4l^^ 
of  Ibn  al-Kadi 

Ibn  I^adiiar  i-"Asl^al§nr  (d.  852/1449)  wrote  an 
appendix  to  lus  at-Durar  ai-kdmina  (alphabetical  order, 
Sth/i4th  century),  ^qyi  ai-Darar,  ed.  ‘A.  Darwigh. 

Cairo  1992  (obituary  years  801-32/1408-29);  Gilliot, 
tn  Af/T>£0,  xxii,  no.  190. 

As  for  al-Dhahabr  (d.  748/1348),  his  F.  a/-7ior  was 
supplied  with  a composed  by  himself  for  the 

years  701-40/1301-39  (ed.  M.  Rashad  "Abd  al-Mut- 
talih,  Kuwait  1970,  with  the  Qtayl  following).  His 
disciple,  Shams  al-Din  al-Husayni  (d.  765/1354)  pur- 
sued this  work  in  his  £diayl  at-^lbar  (years  74 1 -64/ 1 340- 
62).  (The  whole,  ai-^Ihar  with  the  two  ed.  Abu 

Mubammad  ai-Sa7d  b.  Basyuni  Zag^ul.  4 vols. 

Beirut  1985.)  His  son  Muba^nimad  b. 

Husayni  (d.  791/1389)  continued  this  work  until 
785/1383,  Ibn  Sanad  ai-I^akhmi  (d  792/1390)  in  his 
turn  completed  the  Dhayi  of  ^ams  al-Din  al-Husayni 
from  763  to  ca*  780.  Then  Zayn  al-Dfn  al-"Iraki  wrote 
his  Dhi^yL  following  on  directly  from  that  of  al-Dhahabl 
(years  741-63/1340-62);  his  son  WaJi  al-Din  al-^Iraki 
completed  his  father’s  work  (year^  762-86/1361-84) 
in  his  iSaj/  al-Ibar,,  3 vols.,  ed.  S.M.  "Abbas,  Beirut 
1989.  As  for  Ibn  Hadjar  al-^Askalani,  he  wrote  a 
I^ayl  on  that  of  Shams  al-Din  al-Husayni.  For  an 
overall  view,  see  Brockelmann,  II,  47,  S II,  46;  Hadidi* 

Khalifa,  ii,  1123-4;  Introd,  by  S.M,  "Abbas  to  the  ed. 
of  al-" Iraki’s  l^ayL  The  Tadhkimi  (or  'Jabakdi)  al-bu0a^ 
has  also  been  the  object  of  appendices:  f^ayl  Tadhfdrat 
ai-hu^Z  by  Shams  al-Dln  al-Husayni;  Lapi  al-alfidt 
bi-Dhayl  Tabakdt  ai-huffd^  by  Ibn  Fahd  (T^i  al-Din, 
d.  871/1466);  Qteyi  F^dkat  ai~kdj^Z  by  al-Suyiltr;  all 
three  ed.  al-Tahtawi,  Damascus  1347/1928, 

repr.  Baghdad  I96S,  and  Beirut  n.d.  Brockelmann,  S 
II,  46;  Hadjdii  lOiallfa,  ii,  1097. 

Among  the  books  on  the  classes  of  scholars,  Ibn 
Radiab  (d.  795/1392)  wrote  ai-Dhavi  Tabakdt  al- 
Hanabiia*,  ed.  H.  Laoust  and  Sami  al-Dahhan,  i, 
Damascus  1951,  i-ii,  Cairo  1932-3,  a continuation  of 
the  work  of  Ibn  al-FarrS*  (Ibn  Abf  Ya"la,  d.  526/ 1 1 33). 
Al-Matari  al-"Abb^r  (d.  765/1364:  al-Subki,  TaheJ^i 
ai'^dj?iyya.^  no.  1355;  KahhSla,  vi,  108-9)  wrote 
Tabakdt  ai-^J?iyya.^  ed.  Haghim  and  "Azab,  Cairo 
1993;  GilUot  in  MIDEO,  xxii  (1995),  and  corrs.  in 
MIDEO,  xxiii  (1996). 

The  Dhayi  Raf'  ai-ipt  or  Ba^^at  ah-^LarrUT  im  'i-ruwdi 
by  aUSakhawf.  ed.  ^awdat  HU^  and  M.  MahmQd 
Subh,  Cairo  1966,  is  an  addendum  to  what  was  omit- 
ted by  Ibn  al-"Ask^ani  in  his  Rnp  al-isr  "on 

kudat  Misr.  The  I^ayl  al-takytd  b-matr^at  mwdt  ahsunan 
wa  Tmasdmd  by  Tala  al-DTn  Muhammad  al-FasT  al- 
Makki  (d.  832/1428),  ms.  DK  198,  mustakh  Aodlfife,  qqitI 
a supplement  to  the  of  Ibn  Nulfita  (d.  629/1231). 

Muslim  Spain  has  also  produced  a series  in  the 
j^nre.  Ibn  BashkuwaJ  (d.  578/1183  [^.f.])  wrote  a 
‘’sequel”  to  the  Tedn^  ^ultmid'  ai-Andahts  of  Ibn  aJ- 
Farad>^  which  he  in  titled  al-Sibi  Jt  Ta^jf^  "^uUmid^  at- 
AndaiiJS.  Ibn  al-Abbir  (d.  658/1260  [^.i^.])  continued 
this  work  un  al-Takmila  H-K*  ai-Sitn*  Ibn  al-Zubayr 
(d.  708/ 1 308  composed  a sequel  to  the  Takmila 

which  he  in  tided  $ilat  ai-$ih*  Ibn  "Abd  al- Malik  al- 
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Marr^ushr  wrote  a complement /supplement  to 

the  works  of  Ibn  al-Farac^r  and  of  Ibn  Ba^ikuwal:  see 
Bibii  M.  Meouak,  araht  (1985-7) 

[1989],  61-96. 

The  ooomasde  literature  which  specialises  in  the 
identification  and  correct  wridng  of  the  proper  names 
of  tradidonists  and  scholars  likewise  shows  no  lack  of 
supplements.  Thus  the  Tc^  al-Tatkh^,  sometimes  called 
Babl  (2  mss.-  al-Shihabr^  42)  of  al-Kha^rh 

al-Ba^dadr,  is  an  appendix  to  his  Talj^if  al-Muta^d- 
bih^  2 vols.  ed.  S.  al-^ihabl^  Damascus  1985,  on  the 
correct  orthography  of  the  names  of  tradidonisLs.  The 
same  author  wrote  a complement  to  ai-Mu'iaUJ  iva 
^i-mxi^taUf  of  aJ-r>araku|nr  which  he  indtled  ai-Mu^ta- 
nif  jt  idkmilai  wa  Brockelmanrij 

I,  329,  S I,  564;  MuwafTak  b.  ‘Al.  b.  "^Ak.,  73|7.  Ibn 
M^ul^  (dn  487/1094  added  considerably  to  the 

materials  collected  by  al-Daraffutni,  and  this  in  0I- 
IkmdL  Ibn  Nukta  composed  a to  this  work:  ihnai 
ai-Ikmai  ai-MmtadT€J^  ^aid/Tukmilal  ai-Ikmai) 

ed.  *Abd  aJ-K^yyum  *Abd  Rabb  aJ-Nabr,  Mecca,  Umm 
al-lifura  Univ.  (date?).  Ibn  aJ-Sabunl  (Djamal  al-Dln, 
d.  680/1281)  completed  this  last  work  in  T^ikmilat 
Ikmdl  <t!-Ihndt^  ed,  M.  T^aw^ad,  Baghdad  1957,  Beirut 
1986  (Brockelmann,  h 355,  S I,  602;  Ki^alffa, 

ii,  1637;  MuwaOak  b.  W.  b.  ‘Ak.,  73-8).  Also  worth 
mentioning  is  Jt  K-  al-Mu^taUf  wa  H-muhtUilif 

li^^Abd  ai-Gkam  [al-Azdi,  d.  409/ 1018]  by  al-Mustagh- 
fVrr  (d.  432/1040);  Sezgin,  i,  353;  MuwafTak  b.  W. 
b.  'Ak.,  .72|[.  In  the  same  context,  Ibn  RM*  is  the 
author  oi"  an  appendix  to  al-Mu^tabih  j%  of  al- 

Dhahabl:  Qtayl  Mu^tabik  abnisba^  ed.  S.  al-Muna^i^l^^j 
Beirut  1974. 

111.  attd  liUtaiUTe 

In  lexicography,  the  K.  al-Ayn  of  ai-KhalTl  was  com- 
pleted and  amended  by  its  author  in  the  K.  si- 

Ayix;  Fihnsl,  ed.  Flugel,  43,  i 26;  Sezgin,  viii,  54, 
Numerous  ai-Istidrak  *ald  K.  al-Ayn  are  attested  by  al- 
Nadt  b.  ^umayl  (d.  203/818;  Sezgin,  vili,  543),  al- 
Mu^arridi  al-Sadusi  (d.  after  204/819;  Sezgin, viii,  60), 
Ibn  Durayd  (d,  321/933;  Sezgin,  viii,  103),  al-Zubaydi 
(d.  379/989);  Sezgin,  viii,  255:  htidTsk  (d-^shf  al-wski^ 
Jt  K.  al-*Ayn^  also  al-Mustadrak  mbi  at-^Sds  Jt  K,  al- 
ii-^Abf  ‘'AH  sFBogkdddi  [i.e.  al-f^I]  ‘'slS  Al  sl-Ayn^ 
according  to  Ibn  Khayr.  350.  Abu  ^Umar  al- 

ZAhid  alsb  wrote  a K Fd^it  Sezgin,  viii,  55 iq. 

Abu  Hamid  al-^KJiarzandjt  (d.  348/959)  composed  the 
Tshnilsi  Al  oi-Ayrt;  Sezgin,  viii,  195-6. 

The  Gksnb  {d-mu^anndj  of  Abu  ^Ubayd  has  been 
the  object  of  sddmds:  Jt  Ghstih  al-nmsannij  by 

^amir  d.  Hamdawayh  (d.  255/869;  Sezgin,  viii,  83); 
K.  ^yadM  al-Ghsnb  sb'tna^amnj'  or  !Jv^ddat  Al  al-Mti<dlaJ 
li-Ahf  ‘Ubq)!d  by  al-MundhirT  (d,  329/941;  Sezgin,  viii, 

1 95).  The  same  wa^  the  author  of  the  Al  .^dddt 
Qbatib  al-hadttb  li-Abt  ^Ubtyd  and  of  the  K.  ^^ddat 
Ma^dm  *FKur^dn  ii  ^i-Farra*  {ibidj 

The  K si-Fasib  of  Thanab  (d.  291/904)  was  also 
the  object  of  complements  and  of  ^nmdimdai.  ^^ddt 
ai-Fasth  by  aJ-T^a'^d  al-Shavbanf  (d*  cs.  320/922;  ms. 
Princeton;  Sezgin,  viii,  142,  175).  Fd^k  sI~Fa^h  by  Abu 
^Umar  al-Zahid  (d,  345/957),  ed.  Ahmad,  Cairo  1986“; 
Sezgin,  vui,  156;  Gilliot  in  MIDEO,  xix,  no,  5*  Tmidm 
Fssih  al-kaldm  by  Ibn  Paris  (395/1005),  ed,  L al- 
SamarrST,  in  MMTI,  xxi  (1971),  160-95;  Sezgin,  viii, 
212«.  Fssib  si-ksldm  by  al-Ghaznawt  (Abu 

3-Fawa*id,  wrote  442/1050);  Sezgin,  viii,  143|9*  Dbi^i 
ai-Fs^ib  by  'Abd  al-La|Tf  aUBaghdadt  (d.  629/ 
1231),  ed.  al-IOiafas^T,  in  Fa^th  'Jtctkd}  wa  V-^uruA 
allaJd  ^alajthi^  Cairo  1949;  Sezgin,  viii,  143-4. 

Ihe  aHugha  wa-^dh  al-^^ab^ya  by  al-I^awhari 
[f.i^.]  has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  authors 


{Sezgin,  viii,  215-24),  and  two  works  at  least  are  rel- 
evant to  this  study:  that  of  Radi  al-Dln  al-SaghanI 
(d.  647/1249  or  651),  ai-Tskmils  wa  ’l-dbayi  wa  "Fsila 
(Sez^n,  vii,  2l9ij),  7 vols.  ed,  *Abd  al-^Alfm  al-Tahawf 
at  alii,  Cairo  1970-9:  Anawati,  in  MIDEO^  xiij  (1977), 
no.  5,  and  that  of  al-Bastl  (wrote  622/1225),  Tokmil^ 

Hdstiy^  kbn  Bemi  which  is  lost:  Sezgin,  viii,  2lSg^. 

Murtatja  al-Zabrdr  (d.  1205/1791),  for  his  part,  is  the 
author  of  ai-Tahniia  zm  'i-dh^^yi  laa  {Fmd  Jdts 

0kib  al-Kdmm  min  al-ktgb^i  7 vob.  ed-  Mustafa  al- 
H aftV,  Cairo  1986-90,  which  includes  many 
additions  not  found  in  the  7s^  al-ard^^  especially  re- 
garding proper  names,  names  of  tribes  and  of  places, 
and,  remarkably,  Egyptian  dialectal  forms  indicated 
as  such:  GiUiot,  in  MiDEO^  xx  (1991),  no.  2;  for  an 
overall  assessment,  in  lexicography,  see  J.  Kraemer, 

Studim  ^ur  altaTabischen  Laxicograpkiey  in  Ormzs,  vi  (1953), 

201-38. 

In  grammar,  the  K.  al-Muitalladi  on  the  forms 
J?l  and  Ji^l  by  Kutrub  (d.  206/821)  was  completed  by 
Abu  Habib  Tammajn  b,  *Abd  al-Salam  al-Lakhml  (?) 
in  his  Takmila  (ed.  H.^.  Farhud,  Cairo  1969;  RiySd 
1981;  Kajfim  Bahr  al-Mar^an,  Cairo,  Faculty  of 
Letters,  1972);  Sezgin,  viii,  65 jq.  Abu  ‘Ali  al-FarisF 
(377/987)  wrote  a complement  to  his  own  K.  at-Iddb 
called  ai-Takmiia.  While  the  first  of  these  deals  with 
syntax,  the  subject  of  the  second  is  morphoiogy 
{$ajJ/ tet^J)i  P.  Larcher,  in  Arabka^  xl  (1993),  250. 

Al-I^awalrkl  \q.P^  composed  a book  concerning 
incorrect  Locutions  called  al-Takmila  Jtma  yaihsn  Jthi  zd- 
%7nma,  also  known  as  Tatimmat  Dwrai  al-^awzm$;  The 
book  ^ sakeisms  (Brockelmann,  I,  280,  for  the  Deren- 
bourg  and  Tanuldtr  editions).  It  is  often  presented  as 
an  appendix  to  Darrat  ai-^sbuwd^  by  al-Hanri  [g.tJ.] 
but  15  in  fact  a complement  to  works  of  the  genre. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  Tskmitdi  Isldk  al-mantik  (Sezgin, 
viii,  132)  which  is  lost.  Al-Za^^ai^I  (d.  337/949)  had 
already  written  al-Is^mk  ^ald  hldh  aFniantik'r  Sezgin, 
viii,  105. 

In  adsb,  Abu  "All  al-fCali  (d.  356/967  [9.11.])  wrote 
an  appendix  to  his  Amalia  the  l^t^l  al-AmdH^  Cairo 
1344/1926.  To  Abil  Man^Or  al-Xba^alibi  (d.  429/1038 
[ijp.iJ'.])  is  owed  a complement  to  his  own  Tatinm,  Tdtim- 
mat  ai-TiMma  (or  ai-TQ^ma  al-didniya\  Brockelmann, 

S I,  499),  ed.  ‘Abbas  Ikbil,  Tehran  1353/1934;  ed. 

MufTd  M.  I^umayha,  Beirut  1983. 

The  author  declares  (p.  8)  that  he  composed  it 
and  gave  it  this  title  because  many  things  had  escaped 
him  in  the  two  versions  of  the  TaitTm  . Al- 

Bakharzi  (d.  467/1975  [f.tf.])  in  his  turn  continued 
the  TaSma  for  the  poets  of  the  5th/ 11th  century,  until 
450/1058,  in  Dumyai  ai-ks^  \wa-‘ufTst  ski  iir-'bfT-].  Al- 
AkhsTkathf  (d.  528/1134)  comptosed  a commentary  on 
the  Sakt  of  al-Ma^arri:  ai-JZ^iwd*id  \Jt  skearh  Sakl 

sl-z:md]\  Khalifa,  ii,  906,  993,  U.  1-3. 

AJ-Sakallr  al-Ma^ribi  is  the  author  of  al-Takmila 
ws-^arb  aFfnusiddts  min  DxwHn  Abi  ’'l-'Ti^yib  si- 

Mid^mabi^  ed.  Anwar  Abu  Su  way  lam,  ‘Amman  1935: 

Sezgin,  ii,  595. 

Ha^th  law 

In  this  domain,  there  are  no  yila&  as  such,  but  there 
are  complements  and  corrections  (miwiarfrdA),  and  odjg^\-  Qom 
dejida  ^;awd^idy  Thus  al-H^m  al-Naysaburi 

wrote  ai-Musktdrsk  ^ais  "V-iSaAiA^iyn  (* ^Complement  to  the 
two  authentic  collections’^)  with  the  object  of  Including 
prophetic  traditions  omitted  by  al-Bukharl  and  Muslim 
which,  according  to  him,  conform  to  the  conditions 
of  acceptance  (iiitrii/)  determined  by  them;  al-Dtiahabf 
checked,  completed  and  amended  this  work  in  ai- 
Mu^tadrak  ‘aid  ’^FMustadrak:  Sezgin,  i,  221.  Abu  Pharr 
al-HarawT  (Ibn  aJ-Sammak,  d.  435/1042)  is  also  the 
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author  of  a AitLfUjiiruk  ^i  Sahlkq^n:  al-Dhi^habrj  Stj^ar^ 
xvit,  559.  Abu  Nu'ayru  (d,  430/1038)  also 

completed  Muslim in  ai-Mustcuirak  'iiilH  Saklh 
Musiim:  &p.  ciL,  Kvii^  462. 

Still  in  the  context  of  hadf(Ai  Nur  al-Dfo  al-Haytamr 
(d.  807/1405;  Brockelmann,  II,  76;  not  to  1:>C  confused 
with  Shihab  al-DTii  I bn  al-Had}ar  al-Haytami  (d,  974/ 
1567  wrote  his  Ihn  *aia  "l-hiiub  a/- 

Brockelmann,  S II,  82;  Sezgin,  i,  148: 

^aid  *i-kuiub  ai-khnmsa^  But  he  also  wrote  ^mnd^id  on 
the  Mtisnads  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  of  Abu  Bakr  al-Bazzar 
(d.  292/905;  Sezgin,  i,  162),  of  Abu  Ya*la  aJ-Mawsilr 
(d,  307/919;  Sezgin,  i,  170-1)  and  on  the  L^ctimaries 
of  iradilmns  (the  direc  Afu^j^ams;  Sezgin,  i,  196:  ^dddt 
a/'T^Wam,  i.e.  ai-Awsst  and  aZ-^t^n  together, 
according  to  the  author  in  his  in  trod.,  i,  11)  of  al- 
Tabar^nf  (d.  360/971),  He  combines  them  and  makes 
them  into  a single  work,  Ma^fna*  al-z^^^id  um-matibd^ 
numerous  cds,  or  reprs.,  including  9 vols. 
Beirut  1^6;  GiUiot,  in  MiDEO^  xxiii  (1996),  no.  71. 

The  son  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  ^Abd  AMah,  made  addi- 
tions to  his  father's  Musnad^  known  as  J^rdddl 
ai-Musnad'^  al-Dbahabi,  5t>ar,  xi,  75;  Hadjd|i  Kliallfa. 
ii,  1680,  1.  9.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a supplement 
to  bis  father's  K.  ul-^uhd,  al-^vhd^  mentioned 

in  aJ-Baghdadr,  A^i'cana,  ed.  Harun,  ii,  256,  I.  6,  ubi 
kg.  ^Abd  Allah,  mt  Ahmad;  JC^alrfa,  ii,  957. 

Al-Haytamf  wrote  al-mak^ad  Jt  ^auya'M/  ol-Mmnad 

Brockelmann,  I,  182. 

In  HanafT  law,  al-ShavbanT  (d.  189/80)  is  the  author 
of  ak^^p^ddt  and  ^dddt  al-,:^^ddi  which  arc  addmda 
to  his  at-kabir  \Ji  *{-JuT\t\.  Hadjdjl  Khalifa,  ii, 

962-4,  with  the  list  of  other  ziyddSt  and  addenda  of 
addenda.  Spies,  240-1;  Sezgin,  i,  422-3.  In  Sh^^i  law, 
of  al-Muzanf  (264/877)  was  completed 
by  Ibn  aJ-Mun^ir  al-Naysaburi  (d.  318/930)  in  his 
J^iyadat:  Sezgin,  i,  493.  Ibn  Ziyad  al-Naysaburi 
(d.  324/936)  wrote  ^yddat^  K.  ai-Muzard:  al-Shlr^L 
Thbakdi  ed.  I.  *Abbas,  Beirut  1981,  113.  Al- 

'Abbadi  is  the  author  of  ai-.^^ddt  [/¥  ai- 

of  al-^ydda  ^aid  and  of  ak^fydda 

^&ld  al-^iydddtx  Khairfa,  ii,  964; 

G,  Vitestam,  In  trod,  to  al-®Abbadr,  K.  fabakdt  ak 
fukahd^  Leiden  1964,  6.  In  Zaydi  law,  aJ- 

Muradr  (d.  290/903)  transmitted  and  completed  the 
Amdd  of  Ahmad  b.  *lsa  b.  Zayd  (d.  247/861)  in 
^dddi  ai-AmdlT:  Sezgin,  i,  563. 

Bibiiogruphy  (in  addition  to  the  references  in 
the  article):  ^alih  Mahdl  ‘Abbas,  Introd.  to  the  ed. 
of  Ibn  Rafi^,  al-WaJaydt,  2 vols.  Beirut  1982:  G.C. 
Ajiawub  and  then  Cf  Gilliot,  ab.  mi  xix,  Texies 
arabe.i  amkns  edik  m E^pky  in  MIDEO^  i-xxiii  (1954- 
96);  CL.  Cahen,  Editing  Anibk  chonkies,  in  hlmnic 
Studies  (1962),  1-25;  revised  in  L£s  peupki  mmubimns 
dans  l^histotTe  jnidiimk,  Damascus  1977;  Darwlgh,  see 
below;  l^uyui  7a 5^  aPJabarf^  vol.  xi  of  tlie  ed. 
by  M.  Abu  U-Fadl  Ibrikhfm,  Cairo  1977; 
wa  ’ktahnita  IkIGlabay  al-Mawsul  um  vol,  i, 

ed.  M.  b.  ^arifa,  Beirut  n.d.,  voL  viii,  Rabat  1984, 
vols.  iv-vi,  ed.  I.  ‘Abbas,  Beirut  1964-5;  M.  Mawlud 
Introd.  to  the  ed.  of  Ibn  al-Dimyatr,  ak 
Mustajdd  min  j^ayl  Ta'^nkh  Baghdad^  Beirut  1986, 
5-72;  Muwaffak  b.  ‘Al.  b.  ‘Ak.,  introd.  to  the  ed,  of 
al-DarakuTni,  al-Mu'ialf Beirut  1986,  i,  69-82; 
F.  Rosenthal,  A hisioTy  of  MmOm  hisiorio^aphy^  Leiden 
1968;  O.  Spies,  Khissu^hes  isiamkekes  Recht.,  in  Orien- 
Uilisches  HdO,  Leiden  1964,  219-343;  Ta^jf^ 

Ibn  Kd^t  Skuhba,  ed,  in  progress  by  ‘A.  Darwisli!, 
Damascus  1977  (i)  and  1994  (ii-iii);  YunmT,  Dhqul 
Mk^'di  al-zamdn.,  i-iv,  Haydarabad  1955-61. 

(Cl.  GjixiOt) 
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3.  In  the  sense  of  a gift. 

Here  it  is  often  found  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
of  reward  and  remuneration;  it  is  llius  ubiquitous  in 
stories  in  which  payment  of  a panegyrist  for  his  poem 
is  mentioned.  For  the  contexts  of  gift-giving  in  gen- 
eral, see  the  various  sec  dons  of  hipa.  The  word  jiTcr 
is  the  masdar  of  the  doubly  transitive  verb  wasainku 
“he  gave  him  a present/ reward”.  The  under- 
lying notion  of  using  the  root  w-^d  “to  connect”  to 
express  the  idea  of  “gift”  is  said  to  be  either  “that 
by  which  the  giver  establishes  a connection  with  the 
recipient”  or  “that  by  which  the  recipient’s  bvelihood 
is  continued”  (£54,  xi,  728a-b).  A synonym  of  ^iia  is 
i^d^izay  with  the  concomitant  verb  a^dza.  For  an 
story  about  the  origin  of  the  term  see  al- 

Baladhun,  Futuh^  392.  (Ed.) 

al-SILAFI,  al-HAfiz  AeO  T^^^j  dk^dira  of  the 
^afi‘r  traditionist  al-Hafiz  ^adr  al-Ofn  Abu  T^ir 
Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Aljrnad  b.  Muhammad  b. 

IbrAhrm  (SiJafa)  al-Isfah^ir  al-Djarwaur  (from  Djaiw^. 
a quarter  of  Isfahan)  al-IskandaranT.  He  was  bom  in 
Isfahan  in  472/1078-9  (or  474,  475,  478),  and  died 
on  5 Rabr  II  576/28  August  1 1 80,  in  Alexandria  (a1- 
Dhahabr,  Siyar,  xxi,  5-7),  Al-Sam‘anL  Atudb^  s.v.,  gives 
an  abridged  genealogy  of  his  name,  making  Silafa  the 
agnomen  of  his  grandfather  Muhammad.  It  should 
be  noted  that  he  signed  himself  sometimes  Ahmad  b 
Muhammad  b.  Silaifa,  somedmes  Ahmad  b.  Muham- 
mad b,  Ibrahfm  {Zaman,  bkgrapl^^  3).  According 

to  diflerent  versions,  he  died  at  98,  or  106  years  of 
age;  whatever  the  case,  he  is  classed  among  the  exces- 
sively long-lived  (al-Dbahabr,  Aht  oZ-mt'a,  134)  but  aLo 
as  one  of  the  “cyclical  renovators”  {rnti^addkh 
in  partnership  with  al-Qhazalr  (E.  Landau-Tasseron, 
in  Si.  /j/.,  Ixx  [1989],  95).  The  origin  of  his  attribu- 
tive name  poses  a problem. 

According  to  some,  Silafa  was  the  agnomen  of  his 
great-great-grandfather  Jbrahfm,  the  expression  signi- 
fying in  Persian  “the  man  with  three  lips”  from 

si  “three”,  and  hb  “Up”),  since  he  had  a cleft  lip, 
according  to  Abu  Tahir.  For  others,  and  again  accord- 
ing to  /Cibu  'I’^bir  himself,  his  grandparents  allegedly 
belonged  to  a clan  of  the  Himyart  tribe,  the  Banu 
Silafa.  There  is  little  support  for  a third  hypothesis, 
according  to  which  this  name  would  have  derived 
from  a quarter  of  Isfahan  known  as  Silafa  (Ibn  Khal- 
lik^n,  i,  107,  who  was  in  contact  with  a number  of 
his  disciples  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria;  Ibn  M^ula,  iv, 
no.  I,  468-70;  al-ZabTdr,  Tabnita^  v,  78-9;  Zaman,  mt. 
ciZ.,  1-3).  Also  called  al-Silaft  is  his  grandson,  the  tra- 
dition ist  Abu  'l-Kasim  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  al-Hasib 
Makkr  al-T^^^^bnlusI  al-lskandar^nr  (aJ-Sibb  i.e.  sibi 
al-Htfiz  AbT  Tahir,  d.  651/1253;  Siym,  xxiii,  278-9). 

It  is  said  that  the  tradidonist  AbQ  DjaTar  al-Saydal^inF 
(d,  568/1173;  Si^r,  xx,  530-1)  was  also  described  as 
al-Silalt  because  the  name  (nickname?)  of  his  grand- 
father was  Silafa  (Ibn  Hadjar,  Tabsk^  ii,  738). 

Abu  Tahir’s  grandfather  wa.s  a SufT,  a disciple  of 
al-Sayyid  al-Zahid  Abu  Hashim  al-‘Alawr;  his  father, 
for  his  part,  was  a tradition  ist  of  some  renown,  a dis- 
ciple of  Ibn  al-Tuyurr  (al- Mubarak  b.  ""Abd  al-Djabbar. 
d.  500/11-7;  xix,  213-16,  and  also  one  Qom 

Tahir’s  teachers  in  Baghdad.  The  fact  that  Isfahan 
was  liis  birthplace  was  not  to  prove  inconsequential 
in  the  intellectual  destiny  of  the  great  tradidonist  that 
Abu  Tahir  became,  if  it  is  true  that  “No  city  has 
produced  so  many  scholars  and  masters  in  all  disci- 
plines, especially  having  regard  to  the  high  quality  of 
chains  of  authority  apisndd,  ix.  the  least  pos- 

sible number  of  transmitters  in  a chain),  for  people 
there  live  long;  furthermore,  they  have  a pronounced 
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interest  in  the  audition  of  and  the  great 

masters  of  are  innumerable  there”  (YakOt, 

BuiiiarL^  Beirutt^955^(j02O9a),  It  was  the  favoured  res- 
idence of  the  great  Sal^Qk  sultan  Malik  j 

during  the  infancy  of  the  subject  of  this  article-  the 
ruler  even  founded  a madrasa  there  and  was  buried 
in  its  precincts. 

His  first  experience  of  audition  of  hadil^  in  the  city 
of  his  birth  was  owed  to  Allah  al-Tamlmi  al- 

BaghdadT  al-Hanbalf  (d.  488/1095).  He  also  attended 
the  classes  of  other  scholars  of  Isl^Sn,  including  aJ- 
K^im  b.  ai-Fadl  al-Thakafi  {ai-ra^is^  ai-mtimidy  d.  489/ 
1096).  It  was  also  there  that  he  received  instruction 
in  reading  the  Kurban.  He  was  indebted  for  his 
education  to  his  father  (d.  498/1194-5)  with  whom 
he  performed  the  Pilgrimage  in  497.  The  number  of 
teachers  whose  courses  he  attended  in  Isfahan  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  six  hundred.  He  also  com- 
posed a dictionary  of  his  authorities  in  this  city  enti- 
ded  Mu^^inn  al-Sqfttm  £tl-is/hh3ti^^  (al-BikaT, 

no.  1);  ai-Dhahabi  quotes  this  (lost)  work  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  as  well  as  borrowing  from  it  without 
acknowledgement. 

The  Pilgrimage  was  an  opportunity  for  him  to  pro- 
fit by  acquaintance  with  the  masters  of  Mecca  and 
Medina;  he  pursued  the  same  objective  in  Kufa  and 
in  Baghdad,  where  he  stayed  until  500/1  106-7.  It  was 
there  that  he  attended  courses  in  Jikh  given  by  the 
leading  of  the  Nizamiyya;  lUdya  al-Tabari 

(d.  505/1111),  Abd  Bakr  al-Sh^r  (d.  507/1114),  the 
classes  of  Abu  Zakariyya  al-Tibrizf  (d.  502/ 1 109 
and  of  *AJr  al-Pafibi  (d.  516/1 123)  at  the  same  school, 
as  well  as  those  of  Ibn  Fakhir  (Abu  M-Karam  al- 
Mubarak,  d.  505/1112)  in  language  and  in  adah.  The 
same  year,  he  made  his  way  to  Basra  and  then  to 
Wasit.  In  509/1115-16  he  was  in  Damascus,  where 
he  stayed  for  some  time  (Ibn  ‘As5ldr,  vU,  179-80;  al- 
BikaT,  7-B).  It  was  there  that  he  encountered  Ibn  al- 
Akf^I  (d.  524/1 130),  and  also  there  that  he  composed 
a summary  of  the  K.  Makarim  of  al-iihatS’Hf 

on  the  basis  of  the  original,  then  verified  his  text  with 
a recitation  before  'All  b.  Muslim  al-Sulami  (^am^ 
ai-Islam,  d.  533/1138-9),  al-GhazJUfs  master,  in  511 
(below,  no.  7;  Hafiz,  i3-l4,  on  the  two  modes  of 
The  list  given  by  aJ-QibahabF  of  the  mastei^ 
from  whom  he  received  his  education,  including 
women,  is  vast.  That  of  his  disciples,  especially  in 
Alexandria,  is  no  less  impressive. 

The  same  year  (51 1/1 117-18),  he  embarked  at  Tyre 
for  Alexandria,  where  he  settled  and  remained  until 
his  death,  a period  of  sixty-five  years,  and  this  not 
only  at  the  solicitation  of  the  scholars  of  this  town 
but  also  because  he  married  a wealthy  local  lady  who 
placed  her  fortune  at  his  disposal  (Ibn  'As^r,  ibid.; 
5iyar,  xxi,  25).  Furthermore,  Ibn  Sailr  al-^'Adil  had  a 
sch<^l  and  a religious  institution  constructed  on  his 
behalf.  The  choice  of  Alexandria  was  quasi-strategic, 
since  there  he  could  meet  Muslim  intellectuals  of 
East  and  West  (for  example,  al-Tudjlbi  of  TIemcen 
(d,  610/1212-13),  who,  according  to  his  prediction, 
was  to  be  the  principal  traditionlst  of  the  Maghrib: 
al-Kaitam,  264)  without  leaving  his  domicile,  and  this 
purpose  was  duly  achieved  (L  *Abb^,  8;  aJ-BikaT, 
10),  He  left  Alexandria  only  orice,  for  a journey  to 
Cairo  in  517/1 123-4  (although  according  to  one  source 
he  was  in  residence  there  from  515  to  517:  Tarabl^i, 
13  no.  1).  His  library  was  impressive,  since  he  invested 
all  his  property'  in  the  acquisition  of  literature,  but  it 
was  discovered  after  his  death  that  these  volumes  had 
been  seriously  damaged  by  the  humidity  of  Alexandria, 

His  eminence  as  a great  tradidonist  is  demon- 


strated, in  particular,  by  the  countless  fascicles 
coUecdons  of  traditions,  which  he  icfl  behind  in  the 
form  of  audition,  reading  or  of  dictation  (below,  no.  15); 
they  are  sometimes  called  al-SilqfySi  or  a/- 

Sihf^dt  which  exceeded,  according  to  Ha^^I  Khalifa, 
nos.  4093,  7216/ cd.  Yaltkaya,  i,  587,  ii,  996,  a 
hundred.  They  were  established  on  the  basis  of  source- 
texts  (tisSl)  of  Baghdadfs  such  as  al-Anmari  (d.  538/ 

J 143)  or  al-Tuyurf  (above,  below  no.  13)  and  others. 

In  common  with  numerous  other  scholars,  he  devoted 
a collection  to  the  “Tradidon  of  Mercy” 
rahma)^  **Those  who  are  merciful,  the  Merciful  One 
shows  them  mercy;  show  mercy  to  those  who  are  on 
the  earth,  and  those  who  are  in  the  Heavens  will 
show  you  mercy”  (al-Kattanl,  94), 

His  renown  extended  far  beyond  that  of  a tradi- 
donisc  and  a writer,  since  it  is  impossible  to  count 
the  number  of  dmes  that  he  appears  in  certificates 
of  audidon  {sama^di)  or  of  reading,  or  in  licences  of 
transmission  [see  G.  Vajda,  L^s  egrtijuats  di  Uc- 

tuT€  ...,  Paris  1957,  70,  index;  ai-RQdlnl,  SUat 
bi-nmw$ui  td-Sdiqf^  cd.  M.  HadidJi.  Beirut  1988,  516, 
index).  This  is  pardcubriy  evident  in  his  IVa^lz  (below, 
no.  14).  “Brief  account  of  the  master  who  delivers 
the  certificate  of  transmission  and  the  one  who  receives 
it”,  in  which  he  sets  himself  the  objective  of  pre- 
senting a list  of  scholars  with  whom  he  has  been  in 
correspondence,  in  most  cases  without  having  met 
them.  He  awarded  to  many  of  them  a “general  licence” 

(i^dza  ^dmmd)^  i.e.  the  right  to  transmit  all  bis  works, 
among  others  to  al-Hatimi  (d.  638/1239-40;  al-Katt3nI, 
317-18),  al-Randi  (d.  616/1219;  al-KattanT,  340,  dat- 
ing from  560/1165),  al-GhafikJ  (d.  619/1121-2;  al- 
Kattanl,  884).  For  others,  in  particular  the  scholars 
of  the  Maghrib,  it  is  known  that  he  sent  to  them 
licences  in  writing  from  Alexandria  (al-Katt^I,  995, 
gives  six  names),  in  particular  to  the  ^ddJ  Ty^d 
(d.  544/1149):  baidba  mvdjydtiJii 

wa  moi^mu^dtthi  {al-OhimyOy  Jiihrasai  s^uyuk/t  ai  Kddi  "Ijdd^ 
cd.  M Z.  ^arrar,  Beirut  1982,  102).  His  longevity 
was  such  that  four  generations  of  traditionists  were 
enabled  to  transmit  traditions  from  him:  his  last  east- 
ern disciple,  his  grandson  (see  above),  died  in  651 
{c&rr.  Tadrib^  which  gives  the  date  605),  and  the  last 
western  one  in  662,  while  the  first  to  die,  Abu  *Alr 
al-Bardanl  {Siyur^  xix,  219-22),  was  deceased  in 
498/1105,  thus  an  inten'aJ  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years!  In  the  science  of  hadti^ti  this  is 
considered  a unique  case  in  terms  of  anteriority  and 
posterity  in  relation  to  the  demise  of  a master  (a/- 
sdbik  u?it  ’l-ldbik)  (al-Kattanr,  996;  al-Taha.nawf,  677; 
aJ-Suyuti,  Tadnb  Ql-mud,  ch.  46;  W.  Mar^ais,  in  JA 
□fuJy- August  I90ij,  131-2).  The  advantage  in  this  is 
the  production  of  “high  quality”  chains  of  authority. 

His  Mu^di^  (below,  no.  5)  testifies  to  the 

same  interest.  Here  he  assembled  articles  regard- 
ing scholars  whom  he  had  me:  “in  other  places”  (i.e. 
outside  Isfahan  and  Baghdad)  and  more  specifically 
those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  Alexandria 
(Egyptians,  Maghribls,  etc.).  He  wrote  a lengthy  bio- 
graphy of  one  of  his  masters,  Abu  M-MuzalFar  al- 
Abfwardr  (d.  507/1113  [g.p.J)  {%ar,  xix,  289,}fid^.COm 
Hadjdjr  Khalifa,  no.  2911/1,  398:  Tardiamat 
Zaman,  Ssurcts  of  Sihji^s  biography,  493-5). 

Among  hundreds  of  other  examples  of  works  for 
which  he  features  in  certificates  of  authenticity  is  al- 
^uzdjanl  (d.  259),  Ahwdi  ai-rididl,  ed.  S.  al-Samar- 
raT,  Beirut  1985,  20,  no.  6 {eon.  al-BikaT,  no.  37, 
who  attributes  al-M^  al-thdnT  mn  K.  ai-^ad^ara  Ji 
ahwdi...  to  al-Silalt;  see  SamarraT,  17-8).  Similarly, 
he  is  in  the  list  of  authorities  of  certain  ms.  of  the 
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K.  Q^arib  al-Kur'^an  attributed  to  Ibn  'Abb^  (Gilliot, 
m MIBEO,  xxii  [1995],  no.  47,  37,  1.  2 of  tKe  edited 
work),  to  j/^e,  point  where  the  elucidation  of  certain 
Kur'anic  expressions  is,  probably  erroneously,  attrib- 
uted to  him  (in  the  case  of  Brockelmann,  450 
no.  4,  ms.  Berlin  427,  more  developed  and  crihcaJly 
ev-aJuated  in  no.  6).  Such  details  apart,  he 

played  a fundamental  role  in  the  transmission  of  know^ 
ledge  in  Islam,  and  represents  one  type  of  the  great 
traditionists  of  the  madrasa  era. 

Bibiiography:  1,  Biographical  sources  in 
chronological  order. 

Ibn  ‘Asaldr,  Ta^tficit  vii,  ed,  'A.  al-Dakar, 

Damascus  1984,  179-82;  VskQt,  Udaba^,  which 
quotes  al-SilafY  extensively,  but  has  no  article  regard- 
ing him;  Ibn  Nukta,  al-fa^d  [U-ma^al  al-njwSi  wa 
^i-stmoR  wa  V-misdnji/],  Haydarabad  1983,  i,  203-10, 
no.  198;  Ibn  Mailikan,  cd.  1.  ‘Abbas,  i,  105-7, 
no.  44;  ^ahabl,  S^t  d^tdm  al-nuhaiH^f  Jtxi,  ed. 

B.  ‘^AwwSd  Ma^'ruf  and  M.H.  aJ-Sarhan,  Beirut 
1984,  5-39  (with  parallel  places,  5 n,*);  idem,  Ahl 
ai-mi^a  fa^^^idan,  ed.  B,  "Aww^d  Ma‘rijf, 

(Baghdad),  ii/4  (1973),  134;  MakrfzF,  al-MukaJ^^  cd. 
M.  al-Ya‘lawY,  ^irui  1991,  i,  no.  660;  Ibn  I^adiar 
a!-‘Askalanr,  Tab  fit  al-Tnuntabih^  ed.  ‘A.M.  al-Bi^SwT, 
Cairo  1964-8,  ii,  738;  Zabidf,  al-Takmila  wa  7-d^tiy/ 
wa  ii-md  jaUx  ^d^ib  ai-^dmUs  min  al-lugb^,  cd. 

Mustafa  v*  Cairo  1988,  78-9;  Ibn  Makula, 

iv,  no.  1,  468-70;  Kattanl,  Fihris  at-Jahdns^ 
ed.  I.  ‘Abb^,  Beirut  1982,  no.  565, 

2.  Studies.  H.  'Abd  al-Wahhab,  al-hkandiit^ya 

Ji  Y-W  at-isldmi,  in  ai^KMb,  iii/3  (1947),  383-5  [379- 
93];  Bip‘T  (below,  no,  14),  5-46;  Brockelmann,  F, 
450,  S I,  624;  HasanF  (below,  no.  5),  7-104;  D|. 
al-^ayyi,  riYam  al-hkandan^y  Cairo  1965,  130-59: 
Tarabishr  (below,  no.  10),  11-33,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  Bi]jLa‘F;  G.  V^da,  Un  opuscuU  inedU  d’^m- 
SUaji  [since  edited,  see  below  no.  1 4),  in  Bull ...  de 
rinsL  dt  Reck,  et  d^Hist.  dts  TtxUs,  xiv  (1966),  85-92 
(-  embellished  translation  of  material  by  M.IGi.  al- 
Bika'r,  Kuiajfjfib  mab^ful  ii  in  MMBAU 

(‘Amm^),  xxxix  [1990],  281-318);  "study""  by  H. 
^Abd  aJ-Hamfd  $^ih,  Damascus  or  Beirut  (?)  1977, 
mentioned  by  Bika^F,  45,  without  title  (n.  c.)\  S.M. 
Zaman,  .SbMrffj  Jqf  S^Ji*s.  bio^apky^  in  hi.  Stud.^  xxiv 
(1985),  493-502;  idem,  Silc^t^x  bia^api^:  hk  bitih  and  ■ 
family  background^  idem,  fidji^  Abu  Tdhir  al-Silqft 
(d.  576/  i i 80),  acqumtion  of  rmd  Oim^dt  in  Isfa- 

han, in  Isl.  Stud.f  XXV  (1986),  1-10,  151-9;  Mahmud 
Zaytun,  ai-^d^  Alexandria  1972;  Zirikli, 

i,  216a,  menrions  a biography,  ms.  Rabat  104Gd. 

3.  Edited  or  preserved  works.  (1)  K.  ai- 

Arbd^m  ai-buidarnyya/al-Arba^in  al-mustagJbru  bi-taftn 
ma  Jthi  'an  ai-mu^in  [ms,  Paris  BN,  Algiers,  DK,  3 
ijah.;  Brockelmann,  P,  450  no,  3;  BikJi‘F,  no.  5; 
^hid  540/1;  Gilliot,  in  MIDEO,  xx  (1991),  no. 
130,  following  KJi.  Alavi:  FoT0t  traditions  if  forty 
^ayldts  in  forty  placer,  KattanF,  111],  (2)  Arba^un 

Ji  hakk  alfukatd\  collected  by  his  disciple, 
probably  his  grandson,  ‘Tsa  b.  H.  ai-Silafi;  ms.  Alex., 
Brockelmann,  P,  450  no.  11;  Bika‘f,  no.  29).  (3) 
ai-Fadd^il  al-bdhita  Ji  mahdsin  Mkr  wa  l-^ahka  (ms. 
Cambridge,  Brockelmann,  S I,  624  no.  8,  erro- 
neously attributed  to  SulamT;  Bika^t,  no.  9;  ZiriklT, 
i,  216a;  ms.  Istanbul  Hamid  363  wVM).  (4) 

Ba^ddd/ al-Maf^a)sta  al-baghdadk^  (ms.  Esc.,  ^ah., 
Feyz.;  Brockelmann,  P,  450,  S I,  624;  Bika% 
no.  I;  Hasanf,  76-82);  according  to  Brockelmann, 
a summary  of  it  exists,  al-Srflna  al-bag/idddtyyaf  by 
A.  al-LabbSdr  (?).  (5)  Mu^^am  ai-safar,  ed.  S.M. 
Zaman,  Islamab^  1988  (794  entries)  [corr.  Brockel- 


mann,  S I,  624  no.  9:  Mu^^am  ab^u'ard^i  Bika‘r, 
no,  7,  seems  to  show  that  its  dtle  was  ai-Mu"{^am 
ai-mu^aMkho/jy  partial  editions:  Bahfdja  Bakir  al- 
Hasanf,  i,  Ba^dSd  1978  (145  entries),  and  I.  ^Abb^s, 

Aktbdr  wa-kad^im  andedus^ya  mustakhrat^a  min 
at-sqfar,  Beirut  1963.  (6)  al-Mxintakiiab  [al-Ta^zi^a] 
min  Kr  al-Irshdd  Ji  mc/njat  al-hatF^  of  al- 

Khalilr  (d,  446/1055;  Spjar,  xvii,  666-8),  ed.  Sa‘d, 

Beirut  1986/ed.  Idris,  &ya^  1989.  (7)  ai-Mmiakd 
min  K.  Makdrim  at-akhldk  wd-nu/^dlthd  wa-mahmu^ 
fard^ikihd,  summary  of  the  celebrated  work  by  al- 
ty^araHri  [g.p.],  cd.  M.  Muri*  aJ-Hafia  and  Ghazwa 
Burayd,  Damascus  1986.  (8)  Alurdsaldt  ai-Sibft  ma'^a 
’l-^amahkshariy  cd.  B.  al-Hasanl,  in  xxiii.  (9)  al- 

Sahmdsi)ydt  [five  sessions  of  dictation  to  the  scholars 
of  Salami.^,  in  Adharbaydjln.  in  506/1  112-13;  2 ms. 

Zah.]  (10)  ^Su^ai2^  fal^Hafiz  al-Silafi]  U al- 

Hawaz5  ‘ha  ^amd^a  min  ahl  IVdsil,  ed.  al-Tarafaf^f, 

Damascus  1976  (Brockelmann,  P,  450  no.  12).  (11) 

Kastda,  Brockelmann,  S I,  624  no.  5;  Bika‘F,  no. 

33;  HasanF,  64-75,  has  reproduced  some  of  his 
poctoy.  (12)  al-Suddsiyydi  [u/fiatS'  akhra^ahd  ai-Hd^  ...] 

(traditions  with  a chain  of  six  authorities  which  he 
had  received  in  512/1118-19,  by  means  of  audi- 
tion, from  Ibn  ai-Hattab  al-Rair  al-^urutF,  d. 

524/ 1130;  .Sri^ar,  xix,  583-5;  KatcanT,  no.  525;  besides 
the  ms.  in  Brockelmann,  S I,  624  no.  6,  ms.  Zaii.; 

Bika‘T,  no.  10).  (13)  al-Tuydrdt,  choice  and  emenda- 
tia  of  traditions  drawn  from  coUecrions  of 

Ibn  al-Xuyurr  (ms.  Zah.;  Bika%  no.  12).  (14)  ai- 
Wa^lz  Jt  dhihr  at-mtttddz  wa  ed.  M.  Khayr 

aJ-Bika*r,  Beirut  1990:  rev.  by  Gilliot,  in  Sttid.  /j/., 
xli  (1994),  143-5.  (15)  Seventeen  collections  or  frag- 
ments of  collections  of  traditions  {ahddtth,  ahdditt 
muntah^aba,  amdli,  tUtcz*  Jlhi  fawd^id,  fxwd^id, 

kfa,  etc.)  drawn  from  those  of  other  authors,  as 
weU  as  certificates  of  audition  (jcimd''df),  preserved 
in  ms.,  Bika%  nos.  13-30.  Sec  Kattani^s  index,  iii, 

85a. 

4.  Works  no  longer  extant  {addenda  to  the 
38  entries  of  Bik^^T):  Kultmbd,  fascicle  of  tra- 

ditions dictated  by  al-Silafi  to  the  traditionist  Ibn 
I^ulunba  in  511  in  Alexandria  {bi  ^t-thai^T),  accord- 
ing to  ZabFdF,  Tahnih,  i,  328b;  eorr.  Hadjdif  Khalifa, 
no.  4092:  I^uz^  kalbmd^  tr.  as  Cor  nostrum/l,  587: 

Kalanbd.  Man  ismuhu  ^l-A/dn  (KattlnF,  421).  Mand- 
bib  al^Abbdy,  HadiOi^^  ISJialffa,  no.  13040/ii,  1843. 
Mos^a&ka  Ibn  al-MaUdb  (or  al-Rdzl},  takhrfiii  ai-Sikft, 

Kattanl,  nos.  252,  276;  cf.  above,  no.  12. 

(Cl.  Gilliot) 

f^e  Suppl.]. 

SILAHDAR  (a.,  p.)  (“arms-bearer").  This  military- 
administrative  dtle  and  function  have  a long  history 
in  the  Islamic  world,  going  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Great  Saldjuk  sultans,  whose  state  organisation  fol- 
lowed early  Persian  and  ‘Abbasid  models.  Nizam  al- 
Mulk’s  Siydsat-ndma,  describing  the  organisation  of  the 
SaldJuk  state,  lists  the  sildhddr  as  one  of  the  most 
trusted  personnel  in  the  sultan’s  palace,  who  was 
dircedy  responsible  to  the  person  of  the  sultan.  As 
chief  of  the  army’s  arsenal  (zarad-khdaa)^  where  the 
armour  and  weaj^ons  were  stored,  the  sildhddr  hadj|j!^0p  COITI 
military  unit  under  his  command  and  the  Tcsponsi- 
bility  of  carrying  the  sultan’s  weapon  (Ni^am  aJ-Mulk, 
Stydsat-ndma,  ed.  Gh,  Schefer,  Paris  1891,  94-95,  109; 

Ibn  al-Brbr,  El-Eodmirii  ^ya£S^i)ye  JT  ^l-umuri  ^l-*ald^i)ye, 
ed.  Adnan  Erri,  Ankara  1956,  216), 

The  Mamiuks  retained  the  same  dtle  in  its  Arabic 
form  tmfr  rildh,  who  was  one  of  the  nine  most  impor- 
tant office  holders  in  the  Mamliik  state  and  ranked 
among  the  AmJrs  of  a Thousand  (<imFr  of),  the  highest 
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rank  in  the  military  echelon.  In  this  capacity^  he  was 
in  command  of  a Royal  ManilOks’  unit  (jEm/A),  called 
silahdan^^  with  a number  of  horsemen  ranging  From 
110  to  120.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the  arsenal 
{sit^h-^dna^  and  over  the  amirs  of  the  arsenak  who 
were  called  zo.tadka^iyya  and  whose  duty  was  to  guard 
the  arsenal.  He  was  therefore  sometimes  called  o/- 
at-kahir.  During  public  appearances,  the  {imlr 
sildh\  duty  was  to  bear  the  sultan’s  arms.  The  role 
of  omTr  reached  its  highest  importance  in  the 

9th/ 15th  century'  and  involved  the  participation  in 
military  campaigns  (Ibn  Taghrlbirdl,  vi,  386-7;  al- 
^alka^andl,  Subfy  iv,  14  ff.;  Kiiat]l  b.  ShahFn 

^-Zahirr,  A!  ed.  P,  Ravaisse, 

Paris  1894,  111-16). 

The  Ottomans,  who  used  the  dtlc  In  ite  Persian 
form  silahddTf  continued  Sal^uk  and  Mamluk  tradi- 
tions and  even  elevated  its  role  to  a higher  level  in 
the  Imperial  Palace  {samy}.  During  Mehcmmed  IPs 
reign  (1451-81),  the  Inside  Service  (enderUn)  in  the 
palace,  under  the  direction  of  the  a^ast,  was 

made  up  of  four  Chambers,  of  which  the  Privy  Cham- 
ber was  the  highest-ranking.  Immediately 

beneath  the  chief  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  the 
ada  was  the  sii&Addr  along  with  other 

principal  oflicials  who  performed  the  general  service 
of  the  sultan  and  therefore  were  the  nearest  to  him. 
Being  the  second-in-command  in  the  Privy  Chamber, 
the  siidhddr  handled  all  communications  to  and 
from  the  sultan  and  accompanied  him  with  his  sword 
in  public  ceremonies,  travels  and  campaigns.  He  also 
commanded  his  own  unit,  the  siiahddr  (some^ 

dmes  called  sfm  ^jrak  tfdbughd  because  of  its  yellow 
flag).  During  public  cerernomes,  such  as  the  Friday 
procession  (selamlik)t  the  sUdhddr  took  position  on 

the  left  side  of  the  sultan.  In  the  battlefield,  as  part 
of  the  k^pikulu  cavalry,  they  served  as  the  sultan's  per- 
sonal guards  protecting  his  flanks.  Over  the  years,  as 
the  nldfiddr  ag^as  gained  greater  power  and  expanded 
their  functions,  the  number  of  their  bdiiiks  increased, 
comprising  2,000  siiakddrs  during  Mehcmmed  IPs 
time,  2,780  in  1568,  2,930  in  1588,  5,000  in  1597, 
6,244  in  1660,  7,683  in  1699,  10,821  in  1713,  reach- 
ing the  staggering  number  of  12,000  during  the  reign 
of  Mahmud  II  (1808-39).  Since  the  sultans  appointed 
their  favourite  men  to  high  olfices  in  the  adminis- 
tratioti,  the  ranks  of  the  sHakdar  agtfi  provided  count- 
less viziers  and  dignitaries.  Two  such  sildkddr 
were  Sil^hdar  Yusuf  Pasha  who,  during  Sultan  Ibra^* 
hlm’s  reign,  conspired  successfully  to  bring  about  the 
fall  and  execution  in  1644  of  the  Grand  Vizier  f^ara 
Mustafa  Pa^a  and  SiltbdSr  "^AJI  Pagha,  Abmed 

Ill's  son-in-law,  who  engineered  the  overthrow  of 
Oorlulu  *AIT  Pasha  [g.f.]  and  in  17  J 3 became  Grand 
Vizier  himself.  With  the  death  of  Silahdar  Giritii  ^AJI 
.^\gha  in  1831,  Mahmud  II  eliminated  the  office  of 
the  silaltddT  and  incorporated  it  into  the  office 

of  the  Treasury  under  the  control  of  the  ket- 

i^iidast  {Kdntin-Tmme-t  Aid  ed.  M.  ‘Arif  in 

TOEM,  supplement,  23-4;  Lu^fi  Pasha,  ds}kt 

adsmiarmii  Ankara  1977;  Oitaviano  Bon  [-Robert 

Withers],  A desetiptian  die  Grand  Signiaur^s  Seragiio,  ed, 
John  Greaves,  Ijondon  1653,  78-9). 

Bibliography.  For  the  Saldju)|;  period,  see 
Ibrahim  Kafesoglu,  A fu.ttaiy  of  dn  St§uh<,  tr.  and 
cd.  G.  l^eiser,  Carbondale,  111.  1988,  104-5;  Meh- 
med  Fuad  Kopriilu-zade,  ^Icakikr  ^amamnda  Ana- 
doiu^da  turk  mtdmijyeti^  in  AfTM^  v,  215;  223  ff.  For 
the  Mamluks,  see  D.  AyaJon,,  Studm  on  dt^  struc- 
ture oj  the  Mmniak  army^  in  BSOAS,  xv  (1953);  A.N. 
Poliak,  The  organisation  ^ the  Mamluk  stale^  in  BSOS, 


X (1940-2),  862-76.  Concerning  Ottoman  usage,  see 
Ismail  Hakki  Uzun^argili,  Osmanh  devklinin  sare^ 
U^kildtif  Ankara  1984,  340-8;  $erafeddin  Turan,  M, 
an.  Sildhddr.  (Shaj  Har-Ei.) 

SILAmAR,  FiNDb^^Xili  MEHMED  AGHA. 

(1068-1 139/1658-1726-7),  Ottoman  historian. 

The  palace  O'fllcial  SilSJtd^  Mehmed  Ayha  was 
born  on  12  RabP  1 1068/8  December  1658  in  the 
Findikli  district  of  Istanbul.  A protege  of  the  bash 
muyakib  ^^In  Agha,  he  was  educated  in  the  saray 
and  entered  the  palace  bostant^!  corps  In  1084/ 

1674.  In  1089/1678  he  became  a zdlJM  balta^l  [^.t.] 
and  in  1090/1679,  was  promoted  to  the  s^erli  odast. 

In  this  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  1683  Vienna 
camjjaign  ted  by  Kara  Mustafa  Pa^ha  In  1099/ 

1688  he  entered  the  khdss  oda  [^.i?.]  and  was  pro- 
moted successively  to  diitbmd  iu^dddr  (in  the 

reign  of  Mustafa  II),  and,  finally,  sildhddr  in 

RabT*^  II  1115/August  1703  immediately  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Ahmed  III  (1703-30),  this  despite  his  close- 
ness to  the  deposed  Mustafa  11.  He  subsequently  played 
an  important  role  in  quelBng  bosULn^l  unrest  and  in 
overseeing  arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  Mustafa  11 
in  ^a^bln  1115/December  1703.  However,  in  Shaw- 
w^  1115/February  1704,  when  a protege  of  one  of 
Ahmed  Ill's  favourites  was  appointed  ^hddr  in  his 
place,  Mehmed  Agha  chose  to  retire  from  palace  ser- 
vice, refusing  the  offer  of  a provincial  govemoi^ip 
with  the  rank  of  vizier  and  accepting  instead  a daily 
pension  of  300  Sjtm.  He  settled  in  the  Demirkapi  dis- 
trict of  Istanbul  and  on  his  death  in  1 1 39/ 1 726-7 
was  buried  at  Ayazpasha. 

He  compiled  a detailed  chronicle  of  Ottoman  his- 
tory during  the  years  1065-1133/1655-1721,  written 
in  a matter-of-fact  prose  style.  This  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  two  separate  works:  (i)  f^eyl-i  he^ldie 
(“Supplement  to  the  (sc.  of  Kltib  Gelebi 

[^.p.]),  detailing  events  of  the  years  1065-1106/1655- 
93  (published  a.s  SiBhdar  2 vols.,  Istanbul  1928, 

introd.  by  Afimed  RcfTk  [Altinay});  (ii)  Nuyret-narm^ 
comprising  initially  a day-to-day  account  of  the  reign 
of  Mustafa  II  (1106-15/1695-1703),  then  continuing 
with  a less  detailed  account  fpr  1 1 15-33/ 1703“21  {fhs- 
rrmaffirf,  modem  Turkish  tr.  1.  Parmaksizoglu,  2 vols., 
Istanbul  1962-9).  Mehmed  Agha's  history^  is  a parti- 
cularly valuable  first-hand  account  for  the  period 
ca*  1683-1703,  when  he  was  in  close  attendance  upon 
the  sultans.  The  Mu^et-ndme  was  probably  a major 
source  for  the  u^i^a-nihJi^^s  Righid  [^.pJ  (O.  KSprulii, 
Rd^^in  k^nedihrmdsn  hiri  Silahddr'm  Nusretndmesi^  in 
Belktm,  xi  [1947],  473-87), 

Bihliographyi  Afimed  RefTk  fAldnay],  Aiimkr  ve 
yarfaikSriar,  Istanbul  1924,  228-55  (and  introd.  to 
Sddh^r  ta^tfhhi,  i,  pp-  iii-xii);  GOkT,  253-4;  I.H. 
Uzun^ar^ili,  Osmanh  devktinin  saray  tejkiidti^  Ankara 
1945,  esp.  342-53;  I.  Artuk,  SiMkt&r  Rmdxkhh  Mehmed 
Aga,  in  Tarih  derghii  xxvii  (1973),  123-32. 

(CHRISTtNE  WoODHEAD) 

SILHET,  conventional  form  Sylhet,  a famous 
city,  a district  and  a division  at  the  east- 
ernmost part  of  Bangladesh.  The  present 
Division  of  Sylhet  (a  District  prior  to  1 August  1995)  Qom 
covers  approximately  4,785  square  miles  (lat  23''  58'- 
25''  12'  N.,  long.  9 P-92''  38'  E.)  and  comprises  the 
districts  of  Sylhet,  Sunamganj,  Maulvi  Bazar  and 
HabibganJ.  Before  the  advent  of  Islam,  Sylhet  formed 
part  of  Samatata  region  (^jOzdiSnl  mentions  it  as 
Suknaq  see  Tabakdt-i  Afajm,  cd,  l^ablbl,  i,  426,  tr. 
Raverty,  i,  557-8)  and  was  divided  into  small  king- 
doms (i.e.  Laor,  Jayantia,  Gauda)  ruled  by  Hindu 
dynasties.  Some  parts  of  Sylhet  were  also  ruled  by 
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the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Kamrup.  An  economi- 
cally prosperous  land  where  cowric-shcUs  were  used 
for  currency,  Arak^p  traders  sometimes  visited  Sylhet 
on  their  os^rland  route  to  China.  Muslim  conquest 
of  the  area  began  in  early  14th  century  during  the 
reign  of  Sultan  FTruz  Shah  (d.  1322)  of  I^akhnawati. 
The  celebrated  Suhrawardi  diaykh,  Sb^h  QjalSl 
Mu^arrad  KQnyS^  (.see  Mohammad  Yusuf  Siddiq, 
Arabic  and  Persian  lexis  of  ihe  Islamic  inscriptions  of  Bengal 
Watertown,  Mass.  1992,  158),  and  his  disciples  played 
an  important  role  in  consolidation  of  Islam  in  this 
region.  Mughal  rule  was  extended  up  to  Sylhet  in  the 
early  1 7th  century.  In  1874,  during  British  colonial 
rule,  the  District  of  Sylhet  was  made  part  of  the 
newly-formed  Assam  State.  In  1947,  the  Muslim  major- 
ity of  this  area  opted  for  Pakistan,  and  Sylhet  became  ^ 
a District  of  Hast  Bengal  Province  (now  Bangladesh).  | 
Sylhet  is  quite  rich  in  its  natural  re.sources  such  as 
natural  gas  and  limestone.  Huge  cement,  fertiliser  and 
tea  factories  have  provided  it  with  an  industrial  ba.se. 
The  tea  plantations  of  Sylhet  arc  famous.  A sizeable 
number  of  people  from  Sylhet  have  emigrated  to  the 
U.K.,  and  their  remittances  enrich  the  country  with 
much-needed  foreign  exchange. 

Bibliography:  Sayyid  Murtada  *Alr,  Hcujiral  Shdh 
l^aldl  0 Sileler  ilihds^  I^haka  1988;  Mohammad 
Yusuf  Siddiq,  al-Nukush  al-Isldmiyya  Ji  'l-Bangdl  iva- 
atharuhd  al-ha4dri^  Beirut  1995. 

(Mohammad  Yusuf  Siddiq) 
SII.IFKE  (Greek  Seleucia;  Armenian  Selefkia, 
Selcwkia;  Frankish  Le  Selcf,  Salef,  Saleph;  Arabic  SalCi- 
Idya),  important  rural  centre  in  the  (present- 
day)  'Furkish  province  of  Adana,  87  km/48 
miles  east  of  the  port  of  Mersin  on  the  river 

Goksu  (ancient  Calycadnus),  about  14  km/9  miles  | 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  a strategic  position 
where  the  coa.stal  road  and  the  route  inland  over  the 
Taurus  Mountains  meet,  it  was  founded  before  300  1 
B.C.  by  Seleucus  I Nicator.  Extant  monuments  in 
Silifke  include  a 2nd  century  A.D.  temple  to  Zeus,  a 
large  Byzantine  rock-hewn  cistern  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, a mediaeval  castle.  In  spite  of  being  exjjosed 
to  Arab  incursions,  the  castle  remained  in  Byzantine 
hands  until  the  end  of  the  6th/ 12th  century.  Thereafter 
it  was,  at  different  times,  under  Armenian,  Hospitaller 
and  seignurial  Frankish  control,  until  at  least  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  7th/ 1 3th  century,  when  the  record 
is  lost.  The  castle  occupies  the  long,  narrow  platform 
of  an  outcrop  overlooking  the  town.  While  little 
remains  of  the  structures  within  the  casde  save  at  the 
western  end,  the  outer  gateway  and  some  of  the  outer 
wall  are  still  in  place,  as  well  as  most  of  the  inner 
wall  and  salients.  Although  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Alexius  1 ordered  his  secretary  Eustathius  to  rebuild 
the  castle  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th/ 12th  century, 
the  work  visible  today  is  probably  largely  Frankish, 
uith  perhaps  some  Anncnian  contribution,  reflecting  ' 
the  occupancies  of  the  7th/ 13th  century. 

Bibliography:  YSJkQt,  iii,  126-7;  R.W.  Exlwards, 
The  Jortxjications  of  Armenian  Cilicia^  Dumbarton  Oaks 
1987,  221-9  (description  and  plan);  H.  Hellenkem- 
per  and  F.  Hild,  Tabula  imperii  Byzemtini^  v/ 1 {Ktlikien 
und  Isaurien),  Vienna  1990,  402-6  (extensive  bibl., 
including  Islamic  source  references). 

(D.W.  Morray) 

SILSELA  (a.),  literally  “chain”,  a term  used  in  the 
terminology  of  Sufism  and  the  $uff  orders  {luruk)  for 
a continuous  chain  of  spiritual  descent,  a 
kind  of  mystical  isnad  This  connected  the  head 

of  an  order,  the  or  pir^  with  a person  regarded 

as  the  order’s  founder  and  back  to  the  Prophet.  These 


persons  might  stem  from  early  Islam,  such  as  the 
Yemeni  contemporary  of  the  Prophet,  Uways  al-Karanl 
(actually,  not  initiated  directly  but  after  the  Prophet’s 
death,  in  a dream),  and  the  Patriarchal  Caliphs,  espe- 
cially AbQ  Bakr,  *Umar  and  ‘Alf.  That  such  claims 
to  descent  were  fictitious,  given  the  obviously  intensely 
practical  and  unmystical  bent  of  the  first  caliphs,  was 
early  recognised  by  some  authorities,  such  as  I bn 
J^aldun  [q.v.]  (who  suspected  here  influence; 

sec  his  Alukaddima,  iii,  73-4,  tr.  Rosenthal,  iii,  93-4). 
Somewhat  more  plausible  were  silsilas  traced  back 
to  early  undoubted  SufTs  like  Abu  YazFd  al-Bis^Smf 
(d.  261/875  or  264/878  [see  abO  yazTdJ)  and  Abu 
'l-Kasim  al-Djunayd  (d.  298/910-11  [^.i;.]). 

Bibliography:  J.S.  Trimingham,  The  Sufi  orders 
in  Islam^  Oxford  1971,  refs,  in  the  Glossary,  at  311; 
and  sec  jarT*^.  (Ed.) 

SELVES  [see  .siilbJ. 

au-SIM,  Lughat.  a secret  vocabulary  or  argot 
employed  by  criminals,  beggars,  gypsies,  and  other 
groups  for  communication  among  themselves  without 
the  risk  of  being  understood  by  outsiders.  The  word 
stm  (variant  sfn)  is  well  attested  in  Arabic  from  the 
19th  century  to  the  present,  but  its  earlier  history  and 
etymology  are  obscure;  M.J.  de  Goeje’s  proposal  of 
a Gypsy  and  ultimately  Indian  origin  for  the  term, 
and  his  citation  of  an  isolated  7th/ 13th  century 
instance  of  its  use  by  an  Arabic  author  {Memoire  sur 
Its  migrations  des  Tsigqnes  d trovers  PAsie^  Leiden,  1903, 

71),  require  further  investigation.  For  the  mediaeval 
Islamic  world,  our  sources  mainly  associate  such  an 
argot  with  the  Banu  [see  sasAn,  banu]  a loose 

confraternity  of  beggars  and  other  marginal  types;  this 
group’s  esoteric  vocabulary  is  known  to  us  primarily 
from  two  remarkable  jargon  poems,  by  Abu  Dulaf 
al-Khazraji  {Jl.  fourth/ tenth  century  and  SalT 

al-Din  al-HillT  (d.  ca.  750/1349  [q.v.\)y  which  have 
been  thoroughly  analysed  by  C.E.  Bosworth  {The 
medieval  Islamic  underworld:  the  Band  Sdsdn  in  Arabic  society 
and  lileraturey  2 vols.  Leiden,  1976).  A degree  of 
continuity  in  this  argot  is  traceable  into  modem  times, 
notably  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Halab,  a pseudo- 
Gypsy  group  in  Egypt,  which  is  shared  as  well  by 
traditional  Egyptian  musicians  and  entertainers  in 
general,  who  call  it  rfm  al-Janndrdn  or  “artistes’  argot.” 
Scholars  have  also  documented  a number  of  other 
secret  vocabularies  in  the  contemporary  Arabic  world, 
of  which  the  most  elaborate  appears  to  be  the  sim 
al-fdgha,  or  argot  of  gold-  and  silversmiths,  based 
largely  on  Hebrew,  distinedve  forms  of  which  have 
thus  far  been  recorded  in  Cairo  and  Damascus.  Some 
forms  of  contemporary  argot  in  Persian  and  'Turkish 
are  also  known.  In  addition  to  argot  in  the  strict  sense 
of  secret  vocabularies,  the  phenomenon  of  encrypting 
one's  language  by  means  of  phonetic  and  morpho- 
logical distortion,  as  in  English  “pig  Larin,”  is  known 
in  all  three  languages,  and  in  Arabic  is  also  some- 
times called  sim. 

Bibliography:  In  addition  to  earlier  literature, 
treated  comprehensively  in  Bosworth,  Underworldy  see 
M.  Barbot,  Notes  lexicographiques  sur  les  'orfivres  el 
bijoutiers  de  DamaSy  in  ArabicOy  xxi  (1974),, 72-83;  E.K.||-  Qom 
Rowson,  Cant  and  argot  in  Cairo  Colloquial  Arabic,  in 
American  Research  Center  in  Egypt  Newsletter,  1 22  (Summer 
1983),  13-24;  *A.  *Isa,  al-Lugfidt  al-sirrtyya,  Alexandria 
1988;  R.L,  Qjum‘a,  cd-Lugfia  al-sirrtyya  li-bdd  al-tawd*if 
wa  Tmihan  al-sto*biyya  ft  Miyr,  in  al-Ma*(Iidrdt 
al-iholbiyya,  xxxvii  (January  1995),  43-57;  K.  van 
Nieuwkerk,  “/I  trade  like  any  other**.  Female  singers  and 
dancers  in  Egypt,  Austin,  Texas  1995,  96-102. 

(E.K.  Rowson) 
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SIMANCAS  [sec  siant  manka^]. 

SIMAW,  modem  Turkish  Simav,  a town  of 
no  re  hwe5|||5g|t‘  Anatolia,  lying  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name  and  just  to  the  south-east  of  the  Simav 
Goiii,  90  km/ 36  miJes  as  the  crow  flics  to  the  south- 
west of  Kutahya  and  on  the  road  connecting 

Balikesir  with  Usak  (lat.  39^^  05"  N.,  long*  28*  59"  E., 
altitude  823  m/ 2,7 00  feet).  In  later  Ottoman  times, 
it  was  the  chef-lieu  of  a of  the  same  name,  and 

is  now  the  centre  of  the  iifg  or  district  of  Simav  in 
the  it  or  province  of  Kiitahya,  One  should  not  con- 
fuse it,  as  did  Babinger  in  his  Ef  art.,  with  Simawna 
in  eastern  Thrace,  the  birthplace  of  the  early  Ottoman 
rebel,  Shaykh  Badr  aJ-Dm  b.  Kadr  Simawna 

In  Antiquity,  k was  the  Synaos  of  western  Phrygia, 
and  vesdges  of  the  town"s  classical  past  remain.  In 
Byzantine  times  it  was  the  seat  of  a bishop,  and  there 
are  reUcs  of  the  Byzantine  citadel.  In  the  8th/ 14th 
century  it  came  within  the  h^tik  or  principality  of  the 
Germiyan  OghuUari  but  was  ceded  to  the  Otto^ 

man  sultan  Murad  I in  783/1381  (see  N.  Vatin,  in 
R*  Mantran  (ed*),  Histairg  di  l^^pirg  oUomatt^  Paris  1989, 
43).  Simaw  was  the  birthplace  of  several  well-known 
Ottoman  scholars,  such  as  Shaykh  *Abd  Allah  Ilahl 
(d.  896/1491)  and  Kara  ^ams  al-Drn  (see  EwliyS 
Celebi,  S^akat-ndmfy  iii,  377).  It  was  visited  by  sev* 
eral  19th-century  scholars,  including  Wm.  Hamilton, 
A.D.  Mordemann  Senr.,  K.  Buresch  and  Th.  Wiegand. 

Modem  Simaw  was  rebuilt  after  a fire  of  19 1 L 
After  the  First  World  War,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Greek  army  from  July  1921  to  September  1922. 
Carpet- weaving  has  been  one  of  its  industries.  In  1965 
the  population  was  7,877. 

BiMiographjf:  PJV,  2nd  ser.,  iv.  A.2,  cols.  1326-7 
(Ruge);  Ewhya  Celebi,  Sqydfyat-ndmet  ix,  Istanbul 
1935,  44-50-  WJ.  Hamilton,  Researches  in  Asia 
London  1842,  ii,  I24i  Sh-  SamT  Fra^eri,  ^dmus 
iv,  2625;  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  dAsU,  iv, 
222  ff,;  K.  Buresch,  Aus  I^ien^  Leipzig  1098,  142 
ff.;  Th*  Wiegand,  in  Aihenische  Mitteiiungm^  xxix 
(Athens  1904),  324  (with  view);  A.D*  Mordtmann, 
ed.  F.  Babinger,  AnatoHen^  Hanover  1 923,  40- 1 ; 
Admiralty  Handbooks,  London  1942-3,  i, 

129,  ii,  207,  421-2,  581;  Bekd^ekr  Ankara 

1945,  tii,  334-40;  /d,  art,  Simrw  (Besim  Darkot). 

(C . E.  Bosworth) 

SIMDTCRIDS,  a line  of  Turkish  comman- 
ders and  governors,  originally  of  slave  origin,  for 
the  Samanlds  in  4th/ 10th-century  Khurasan. 

The  founder,  Abu  "Imran  Srm^Or,  was  the  amir 
Isma^it  b.  Ahmad*s  [f.vj  ceremonial  ink-stand  bearer 
{dawdiiy  He  became  SSmamd  governor  of  Sfstan  [q.v.] 
in  300-1/913-14  when  the  local  dynasty  of  the  ^ffkrids 
[^.u.]  were  temporarily  driven  out.  Thereafter,  the  fam- 
ily was  prominent  as  governors  of  Khurasan  for  the 
iimirs,  involved  in  warfare  with  the  Saminids"  rivals 
in  northern  Persia  such  as  the  Buyids,  and  they  ac- 
quired a territorial  base  of  estates  in  JtCuhisLSn  [q^v,]. 
They  were  active  In  the  tortuous  politics  and  cam- 
paignings of  the  last  decades  of  the  S^anids.  The 
last-mentioned  member  of  the  family  is  Abu  1-Kasim 
*Alr,  commander  in  KhtirasAn  till  392/1002. 

Bibii^graphy:  Sam'anI,  Ansdh,  ed.  H^ydarabad, 
vi,  351-5;  Barthold,  Turkestan;  246  £L;  Erdo^an 
Mcr^il,  Smeurikr.  /-/K,  Istanbul  n.d.  [ra,  1986],  origi- 
nally published  in  various  journals;  C,E.  Bosworth, 
The  hista/y  $/  the  Seconds  of  Sistan  and  the  Matiks  qf 
Mmnti^  Costa  Mesa  and  New  York  1994,  271-3; 
idem,  Tie  Mew  Isiamk  dynasties,  Edinburgh  1996, 
no^  36.  _ (C.E.  Bosworth) 

SIMTYA^,  in  form  like  kihf^d\  belongs  to  old  Arabic 


beside  nma,  (Kurian,  XLVJfl,  29  etc,;  al-Baydawi, 
ed.  Fleischer,  i,  326,  14,  15),  in  the  sense  ""mark,  sign, 
badge”  (Lane  1476a;  s.v.,  ed.  Bol^,  1282,  ii, 

200;  Hamdsa,  ed.  Freytag,  696;  UA^  xv,  205).  But  the 
word,  as  a name  for  certain  genres  of  magic, 
had  a quite  different  derivation;  in  that  sense  it  is 
from  crntieta,  through  the  Syriac  simya  (pi.),  and  means 
“signs,  letters  of  the  alphabet”  (Dozy,  SuppL^  i,  708b, 
and  references  there;  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  SyriacuSf 
ii,  coL  2614).  In  Bocthor,  I}icHo7maiT€  jran^ais-ambe^  i, 

154b,  under  Chiromandej  simiyd^  is  given  as  one  of 
three  Arabic  renderings.  By  Barhebraeus  (d.  685/1286) 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  forms  are  used  together  {Chron, 
ed.  Paris,  14,  7;  Aiu^tasuTt  ed,  Pococke,  33);  ac- 
cording to  these  passages  the  science  (^itm)  was 
'"invented”  in  the  time  of  Moses  by  a certain 
which  Bruns  and  Kirsch  rendered  ""Eunumius”,  but 
he  seems  to  be  quite  unknown.  The  at-muhif^ 

ii,  1032b,  suggests  a derivation  from  ""name  of 

Allah”,  and  the  Names  of  All^  certainly  play  a larg;e 
part  in  sfmiyd''  (Doutte,  Aiagie  et  reii^n^  344,  who  also 
suggests,  102,  that  the  form  of  the  word  has  been 
aflected  by  k^miyd’;  but  see  above). 

The  term,  apart  from  this  dubious  sense  of  “chiro- 
mancy”, has  been  and  is  applied  to  two  quite  different 
branches  of  magic.  (1)  It  is  very  widely  applied  at 
the  present  day  to  what  is  often  called  “natural  magic”, 
but  is  evidently  hypnotism.  Ibn  J^aJdun  {Mukaddimay 
ed.  Quairemere,  iii,  126,  tr.  Rosenthal,  iii,  158)  gives 
this  as  the  third  division  of  magic  (jiftr)  in  his  arrange- 
ment and  says  that  the  philosophers  [al-faldsyd)  call  it 
ska'^wadha  and  ska^badha  Ibn  Khaldun  expresses 

it  very  clearly  as  a working  of  the  nafs  of  the  magi- 
cian on  the  imagination  of  his  subject,  conveying  cer- 
tain ideas  and!  forms  which  arc  then  transferred  to 
the  senses  of  the  subject  and  objectify  themselves  exter- 
nally in  appearances  which  have  no  external  reality . 

Well -described  cases  of  this  will  be  found  in  Lane"s 
Arabian  nights^  ch.  i,  n,  15,  ii,  Modem  E^hanSy  cb.  xii; 

Ibn  Ba;|uta,  iii,  452,  iv,  277;  Noldeke,  DacUrr  und 
Gca^kochy  5 and  pmsim.  Cf  also  Doutte,  Mag^  et 
102,  345,  who  caUs  it  also  mran^;  MukUy  ii,  1032b; 
Chauvin,  BihL  ar.y  part  vii,  102,  and  references  there. 

(2)  The  second  is  dealt  with  at  length  by  Ibn 
{Qjaldun  in  a special  section  (ed.  Quatremene,  iii, 

137  ff,  tr.  Rosenthal,  iii,  170  ff.).  In  Ibn  KhaJdun"s 
time  (d.  808/1403)  it  was  called  distinedy  sfm^d^.  Ibn 
Khaldun  prefers  to  call  it  the  science  of  the  secret 
powers  of  letters  {huruf  [y.t^.])  because  stm^d*  was  origi- 
nally a broader  term  applied  to  the  whole  science  of 
talismans  and  this  limited  use  only  originated  in  the 
extremist  school  of  5ufTs,  who  professed  to  be  able 
to  control  {tasarrqfi)  the  material  world  by  means  of 
these  letters  and  the  names  and  figures  compounded 
from  them.  It  was  thus  considered  a possible  study 
and  practice  for  pious  Muslims.  But  the  $ufTs  who 
took  it  up  were  of  the  speculative  and  pantheistic 
school  and  claimed  control  of  the  elemental  world 
and  power  to  invade  its  order  {iskawdrik  at-^dda)  and 
asserted  that  all  existence  descended  in  a certain 
sequence  from  a Unity  (the  Neoplatonic  Chain).  In 
their  system  the  entelechy  (kamdl)  of  the  Divine  Names||-  QQpp| 
proceeds  from  the  help  of  the  spirits  of  the  spheres 
and  of  the  stars,  and  the  natures  and  secret  poweiz 
of  the  letters  circulate  in  the  Names  built  out  of  them. 

Then  they  circulate  similarly  in  the  changes  of  tran- 
sient becoming  {al-akwdn)  in  this  world  and  these  akwdn 
pass  from  the  first  initial  creation  (ai-ibdd^^)  into  the 
different  phases  of  that  creation  and  express  clearly 
its  secrets.  This  seems  to  mean  that  letters  contain 
the  primal  secrets  of  creation  and  the  secret  powers 
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which  srill  circuilate  in  the  akw^n  and  that  the  Divine 
Names  and  AJlocu cions  {kaiimat  art  produced 

from  letters^  the  elemental  world  and  the 

akwan  in  it  c-an  w controlled  by  these  names  and 
allocutions  when  used  by  spiritual  souls  mb- 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  al-Bum  Ibn 

*Arabi  and  their  followers.  As  to  the  nature  and 

origin  of  this  secret  power  in  letters,  there  is  dispute. 
Some  assign  it  to  an  elemental  nature  or  constitudon 
and  divide  letters  into  four  classes  according 
to  the  four  elements.  Others  ascribe  it  to  a numeti- 
caJ  relationship  {nisba  based  on  the  value  of 

the  letters  as  numbers  {abi^ad).  Ibn  Khaldun  admits 
that  there  does  exist  such  control  of  the  material  world 
but  it  is  by  divine  grace  in  the  kardmat  of  the 

wa^$  when  those  who  lack  that  tivine  grace 

and  insight  endeavour  to  exert  the  same  control  by 
means  of  these  names  and  allocutions^  they  are  in 
tlie  same  class  as  the  workers  of  magic  by  means  of 
talismans,  except  that  they  have  not  the  scientific  train- 
ing and  system  of  these  magicians.  They  may  pro- 
duce effects  through  the  influence  of  the  human  tixi/s 
and  purpose  (himmu) — which  for  Ibn  ^Chaldun  is  the 
basis  of  all  such  working,  licit  and  illicit — but  these 
effects  are  contemptible  besides  those  of  the  profes- 
sional magicians.  Ibn  KJb^ldun,  therefore,  disapproves 
of  this  attempt  by  al-Bunl  and  others  to  produce  a 
pious  and  licit  magic;  but  there  is  no  question  that 
al-Bunl  has  imposed  his  system  upon  Islam.  The  best 
description  of  this  state  of  mind  which  secs  in  letters 
relahons  to  the  universe  and  a science  of  ihc  uni- 
verse is  in  Louis  Massignon’s  h88  fL;  see 

also  Douttc,  172  ff.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a sister 
phase  of  thought  to  the  Jewish  KabblUa  of  the  alpha- 
betic and  thaumaturgic  type  connected  with  the  divine 
names,  teaching  that  the  science  of  letters  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  essences  of  things  and  that  by  letters  God 
created  and  controls  the  world  and  that  men  by  suit- 
able knowledge  of  these  can  control  material  things 
(sec  C D.  Ginsburg,  Tfte  Kabbalah,  127;  art.  kabbala, 
by  H.  Loewe^  in  Hastings’  qf  R^L  and 

vii,  622-8). 

Finally,  one  should  note  that  the  term  ifmJ,  men- 
tioned in  the  Kur’Sn  (II,  273,  VU,  46,  48,  XLVIIT, 
29,  LV,  41),  denotes  a mark  of  recognition  of  the 
believer,  either  physical  (mark  on  the  forehead  from 
practising  die  Muslim  worship)  or  moral  (the  result 
of  his  good  or  bad  behaviour).  likewise  in  Hadith, 
jfma,  jfmif’j  denotes  the  distinctive  mark  of  Muslims 
in  relation  to  other  peoples  {umaati}  (Muslim,  Tahdta^ 
36-7)  and  the  mark  resulting  from  the  effects  of  the 
worship  on  their  foreheads,  allowing  one  to  distin- 
guish them  from  other  peoples  on  the  Day  of 
Resurrection  (al-Tirmidtir,  74).  This  term  has 

thus  no  connection  with  stmiya^^  a transliteration  of 
a derivative  of  cqiiEiov,  with  the  same  sense 
as  sfmd.  But  just  as  evokes  sihr  magic,  white 

or  phantasmagoric”*  Jhaa  evokes  ^rdsa  \g^v.]  “physiog- 
nomy”. In  Persian,  simyd  “natural  magic”  is  distin- 
guished from  simjfd^  "mark,  sign”,  according  to 
Stcingass,  Dictiona^,  718. 

Bibliographj?:  On  sim^d\  sec  Ibn  EJialdun, 
ed-  Quatremere,  iii,  137-61,  tr.  idem, 
iii,  183-200  (pp.  147-91  of  text  not  tr.  by  him), 
Eng.  tr.  Rosenthal,  iii,  182-227;  Khalifa. 

iii,  646-7.  There  arc  several  works  on 
from  which  one  may  cite  Abu  ’1-Kasim  Ahmad  al- 
"Ir^r,  known  as  aJ-SlmawT  (7th/13lh  century),  ^C^urt 
aEhadd'^ih  wa-tddh  al-tard^ik^  Cairo  1321/1906; 
Ahmad  b.  Muh  b.  al-Bann^*  (d.  ca.  721/1321), 
^Uyun  a/-badd''ik  Jt  Sim  ai-simiyd^t  B.N.  of  Tunis,  ms. 


431,  fob.  i31-.'>4;  Ibn  al-IJaiJjdi  al-Magbribf  al- 
Tilims^i  (d.  736/1336),  R.Ji  Cairo,  Fihrit, 

vi,  418;  D^IlT  (d.  831/1428),  'Uyan  al-hadd^tk  ft  hdl 
md  jyuhmal  min  Stm  al-tard*iAf  B.N.  Paris  ms. 

There  arc  three  anonyma  in  die  B.N.,  Paris:  ai- 
al-hittdiyya  Jt  Sim  al-5fm^d''t  mss.  2634-. 3;  al- 
Ska%adtix  ixm  S~simiyd\  ms.  2595,  fob.  136-48;  and 
Stmivd^,  ms.  2357,  fob.  143-56. 

On  these  texts,  see  the  refs,  in  M.  Ullmann,  Dt£ 

Miiur-  und  Gdi^wissmsi^hqflm  m Islam  ^ HdO,  Leiden- 
Colognc  1972,  391  R;  A,  Kovalenko,  £t  Islam. 

Les  C0fic^ts  de  Tti^^  de  scimegs  occulles  {Sim  ai- 

^hayh)  en  Islam,  diss.  Strasbourg  1979,  publ.  Geneva 
1981,  22  ff.,  434. 

(D.B.  IVlAcOoNALD-fr.  FaHd]) 
SIMNAN,  a town  of  northern  Persia  (long. 

53“  24'  E.,  lat.  35“  33'  N.,  alU  1, 1 38  m/ 3,734  ft.)* 
in  mediaeval  Islamic  times  coming  within  the  province 
of  Kumis  and  lying  on  the  great  highway  con- 

necting Rayy  witli  the  administrative  centre  of  Kumis, 
sc.  Damgh^n  and  Khurasan.  To  its  north  is 

situated  the  Elburz  Mountain  chain  and  to  its  south, 
the  Great  Desert. 

1.  History. 

Simnan  comes  within  what  was  the  heartland  of 
the  Parthians  (whose  capital  almost  certainly  was  at 
Shahr-i  southeast  of  Damghan  on  the  Simnan 

road),  but  nothing  is  known  of  any  pre-lslamic  his- 
tory^ for  the  town,  even  though  legend  later  attrib- 
uted its  foundation  to  Tahmurath  (Mustawfi,  Pfu^ha, 

161,  tr.  157).  At  the  lime  of  the  'Abb^d  Revolution 
(131/748-9)  it  was  described  as  a mere  village,  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  daS  Kahtaba’s  son  al- Hasan 
in  the  course  of  the  march  westwards  in  pursuit  of 
the  Umayyad  governor  Na?r  b.  Sayy^  (al-Tabari, 

Iii,  2-3).  In  267/880-1  the  soldier  of  fortune  Ahmad 
al-Khu4ji^tanr,  who  had  seLsed  Khurasan  from  the 
Saflarid  *Amr  b.  al-Laylh,  reached  as  far  as  Simnan 
in  an  abortive  attack  on  Ra>'y  {ibid.^  iii,  2008). 

By  the  time  of  the  4th/l0di  century  geographers, 
however,  Simnan  had  become  a flourishing  town,  with 
fertile  gardens  and  agricultural  lands  watered  by  the 
stream  which  came  down  from  the  Elburz  and  ran 
through  it.  The  waters  were  canahsed  and  allotted  to 
the  users  in  rotation,  and  also  stored  in  cisterns. 
Simnan  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  fighting 
between  various  Caspian  princes  and  the  generals  of 
the  SamSnids  in  the  early  4th/ 10th  century  (see  Ibn 
al-Athfr,  ed.  Beirut,  viii,  191,  390).  In  Ghaznawid 
times,  the  local  governor  Abu  Harb  Bayitiy^r  car- 
ried out  building  works  in  the  town  (see  2.  below), 
and  although  in  427/1036  it  was  plundered  by  the 
so-called  *** Iraki”  Turkmens  en  route  for  Rayy  and 
Adharbaydjln  (Ibn  al-Athir,  ix,  379),  by  437/1046  it 
must  have  been  rebuilt  enough  for  NSsir-i  Khusraw 
to  have  halted  there  on  his  TSIgrimage  westwards  and 
to  have  had  leanied  discussions  with  local  scholars 
{Sqfar-ndma,  cd.  M.  DabTr-SiyakT,  Tehran  1335/1956, 

3,  Eng.  tr,  W.M,  Thackston,  Albany  1986,  2-3).  When 
Yakut  described  Simnan  (probably  utilising  earlier 
information  of  al-Sam^nr),  there  were  signs  of  ruin 
and  decline  dl-bulddn,  cd.  Beirut,  ^|p^jy^|-  QQpp| 

which  must  have  been  intensified  by  the  aevasta- 
don  in  618/1221  of  the  Mongol  commander  Siibetcy 
(Djuwaynl-Boyle,  i,  146-7). 

Simnan  has  nevertheless  survived  as  a town  of  mod- 
erate importance,  largely  because  of  its  position  on 
the  Khur^anian  highway.  It  was  the  home  town  of 
the  famous  Sunni  mystic  "'Ala’  al-Dawla  Simn^I  (659- 
736/1261-1336  [j.i?.]).  At  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
Cur^on  found  it  prosperous  enough,  with  tobacco 
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grown  in  its  environs  as  a cash  crop  and  with  a small 
colony  of  Hindu  traders  living  off  trade  coming  from 
Yazd  and  the  Per^art  Gulf  coastLands  {Persia  and  the 
Persian  question^  i,  290-1). 

The  modem  town  is  the  chef-Eeu  of  a ^ahrastan 
or  county  in  the  province  {fam^nddrf-jfi  kull}  of  Simnan. 
It  is  on  the  Tehran-Ma^had  railway  and  is  a lively 
market  centre  for  local  agricultural  produce  and  for 
textiles  and  catpets.  In  1991  the  town  had  a popu- 
ladon  of  93,713  (Preiimma^  resufts  of  the  census^  Statistical 
Centre  of  Iran,  Population  Division). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given 
in  the  article):  J^udud  aKaiiam,  tr.  Minotsky,  135; 
Sam^anr,  Ansdby  ed.  Haydarab^d,  vii,  229-31;  Le 
Strange,  Lands,  366;  Schwarz,  Inm  im  Mitteiatter, 
819-20;  Barthold,  An  historieal  geography  of  Iran, 
Princeton  1984,  119-20;  Razmara  (ed.),  Parhang~i 
djughraj^-yi  Irdn-zarnin,  iii,  157-9. 

2*  Monuments. 

A]-Mu]^ddasr,  356,  visited  what  he  describes  as  the 
line  Friday  mosque  in  the  bazaar,  but  the  earliest 
surviving  elements  of  this  are  from  the  5th/ 1 1th  and 
6th/ 12th  centuries.  They  include  a minaret  which  has 
an  inscription  of  the  benefactor,  the  amh  Abu  Harb 
Bakhtiyar  h.  Muhammad  D5mgh5nT.  governor  of 
Kumis  under  Mas^ud  1 of  Qhazna  {q.v.}  and  dateable 
therefore  to  421-5/1030-4  (this  same  BaJshtiyar  had 
previously  built  the  Plr4  *Alamdar  tomb  tower  for  his 
father  Abu  ^aTar  Muhammad  at  Oarngh^ti  and  also 
a minaret  at  the  Tarfk-khana  mosque  there).  There 
are  also  in  Simnan  a €th/12th  century  and 

the  iihdnakdh  and  tomb  of  'Ala’  al-Dawla  Simnani, 
built  nearly  a century  after  his  death  by  the  TTmurid 
sultan  ^ah  Rukh  in  828/1424.  The  Mas^jld-i  Sulfan 
or  M.-i  Shah,  built  by  the  Fath  'Ali  Sh^  [^.».]  in 
1242/1826,  together  with  a madrasa^  is  a particu- 
larly fine  example  of  Ka^j^  architectural  and  inscrip- 
tioital  art. 

Bibliography:  Pope,  in  of  Persian  art,  ii, 

1033,  1038;  Sylvia  A*  Matheson,  an  atchaeo- 

kgieal  guide^^  London  1972,  192-3;  Chahryar  Adle, 
Le  minaret  du  Ma^ed-e  Jdmi  de  Semndn^  drea  421-25/ 
103Q-34,  in  Stud.  Iranka,  iv/3  (1975),  177-86;  Nasra- 
collah  Mechkati,  Montirfienis  de  sites  histariques  de  Pfran, 
Tehran  n.d.,  253;  P.^  Soucek,  in  R.  Etdnghausen 
and  E*  Yanihater  (cds*),  H^hli^ts  of  Persian  art, 
Boulder,  Colo.  1979,  138-41;  R.  Hillenbrand,  The 
rale  of  tr  edition  m Q^jar  religious  arehiteeiure,  in 
E.  Bosworth  and  Carole  Hillenbrand  (eds,),  Qepm 
Iran,  poiiikai,  social  and  cultured  change  I $00-1 925, 
Edinburgh  1983,  359;  Sheila  S.  Blah,  The  rnonu- 
rnenial  inscriptiems  Jram  ear^  Isiamk  Iran  and  Transoxania, 
London  1992,  7,  99-100,  102,  109. 

3.  Language. 

The  man  whom  Nasir-i  I^usraw  encountered  at 
Simnan  who  spoke  Persian  with  a “DaylamT”  accent 
{Sqfar-ndmaj  loc.  cU.),  may  have  been  rejecting  the  idio- 
syncratic speech  patterns  of  the  town.  At  the  present 
day,  Simnanr  is  a distinct  dialect  of  New  Persian, 
phonologic  ally  connected  with  the  central  Persian 
dialects  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  morphology, 
it  departs  from  these  last  and  forms  a transitional 
dialect  with  the  Caspian  ones.  The  masc.  and  fern, 
genders  are  distinguished  in  nouns;  this  may  be  by 
separate  forms  of  the  indefinite  suffix  or  by  the  end- 
ings of  the  nouns  in  question.  An  oblique  case  b dis- 
dnguished  in  nouns  and  pronouns. 

I Bihliography:  Earlier  studies  by  Christensen 
(1915),  Mann  (1926)  and  Morgenstieme  (1950a  and 
early  19605,  plus  in  HdL  der  OrUntaUstik,  Abt.  I,  IV. 
Iranistik,  1,  172-3)  are  outdated.  See  now  P.  Lecoq, 


in  R.  Schmitt  (ed.),  Compmdiinn  ItTiguarum  irankamm, 
Wiesbaden  1989,  307-9,  cf  blbls.  at  312;  Moham- 
med-Reza  Majidi,  Struklarelk  Beschreibung  des  iranischm 
Diakhls  der  St^t  Semnan.  Phoneiih,  Morpholagie,  ^mtax, 
Hamburg  1980.  M.  Sltuda  published  a Farhatig-i 
Simndm  (Tehran  1343/1964)  on  Simnani  and  neigh- 
bouring ch^aJects.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

al-SIMNANI,  AeO  Muhammao  b.  Ahmad 

b.  Muhammad,  traditionist,  lianaff  jurist  and 
Aih'arl  theologian,  born  at  a place  called  Simn§n 
in  'Irak  (and  not  at  the  better-known  one  in  l^Lumb) 
in  361/971-2,  died  at  Maw^il  in  RabP  I 444/July  1052. 

He  lived  mainly  in  Baghdad,  and  then  in  Maw^il, 
where  he  acted  as  In  his  mastei's  included 

ai-Dlrakucnf  |^.o.]  and  Na^  b.  Ahmad  al-MawsilT, 
and  amongst  his  own  disciples  was  al-Khatlb  al- 
Baghdadi  In  Jikh,  he  is  said  to  have  composed 

several  works,  whose  dtles  are  not  specified.  But  it 
was  as  a theologian  that  he  was  known  above  all, 
displaying  the  rare  peculiarity  of  being  a Hanafi  adher- 
ent of  the  A^^an  doctrine.  His  master  in  this  regard 
was  the  Abu  Bakr  al-B^ll^f  [^.D'.],  himself  a 

MalikI;  al-SimnanF  was  known  as  his  disciple  par  excel- 
lence (cf.  al-Subkf,  Tolfokdt,  v,  301,  U.  11-12)  or  the 
main  disciple  (cf.  Ibn  Hazm,  ft^al,  Cairo  1317-21,  iv, 

208  L 14,  and  also,  al-^t^  'lyad.  Tarttb  al-tnaddrik, 

Beirut  1965,  ii,  586-7).  He  is  vigorously  called  to 
account  as  such  by  Ibn  IJazm  in  the  chapter  of  his 
Fi^at  devoted  to  criticism  of  the  Agh^ariyya  (iv,  206-26), 
in  the  course  of  which  the  author  cites,  growing  indig- 
nant about  it,  several  extracts  fronri  a work  by  al- 
Simn^r  in  which  the  latter  sets  forth  the  theses  of 
his  companions  (see  also  ibid.,  ii,  16S,  where  one 
should  read  al-SimnanF  for  al-Sam'ajiF).  This  work, 
for  which  no  title  is  given,  most  certainly  differs  from 
that  preserved  in  the  'Uihmaniyya  madrasa  at  Aleppo 
(no.  577)  under  the  6 tie  K.  al-Baydn  W usul  al-imdn 
wa  'an  tamwJhdi  ahl  al-tu^dn.  On  this  impor- 

tant treatise  of  145  fob.,  of  which  an  edidon  remains 
to  be  done,  there  are  some  apposite  references  in 
Garde  t and  Anawad,  Introd.  d la  theohgie  musulmane, 

Paris  1948,  73,  184-5,  365-7,  378-9  (where  one  should 
read  throughout  al-Simnanf  for  al-Sumnanf)  and 
D.  Gimaret,  Ihloties  de  Pack  humain  eti  iheohgie  tnustil- 
mam,  Paris  1980,  93-4,  101-2,  326. 

Abu  l^a'lar  Muhammadb  son,  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Ahmad 
(384-466/994-1074)  had  a "profile”  quite  similar  to 
that  of  his  father:  he  was  also  both  Hanafi  and  Aah'^arT, 
and  also  a kadi  (but  in  Bagfid^J. 

Bibliography:  T.  Bagdad,  i,  355  no.  284;  Sam- 
‘inr,  Ansdb,  facs.  ed.  MargoUouth,  fol.  3l0a  11.  2-9, 
ed,  HaydarSbad,  vii,  240;  Ibn  ‘"Asakir,  Tabyin  kadhib 
al-mu/iari,  ed.  KudsT,  Damascus  1347,  259;  Ibn  al- 
PjawzF,  Muntazont,  viii,  156  no.  215;  V^ui,  Bulddn, 
ed,  Beirut,  iii,  252a;  Safadl,  Waft,  ed.  Dcdering, 
ii,  65  no.  362;  Subkf,  Tabakdt,  Cairo  1964-76,  v, 

301*2;  Ibn  Abi  ’l-WafS’  aJ-^uraghl,  al-id^awdhk  al- 
mvdPa,  IJaydarabad  1332,  ii,  21  no.  37;  Ibn 
Kutlubugha,  al-tarddfisn,  Baghdad  1962,  61  no. 

181;  Brockelmann,  S I,  636,  On  the  son  Abu  'I- 
Hasan  AJ^mad,  see  T.  Baghdad,  iv,  382  no.  2260; 

Ibn  al-DJawzF.  viii,  287  no.  338;  Ibn  Abi  *l-Wafa1ar.C0m 
i,  93-^  (D,  Gimar£t) 

SIMSAR  [see  PAiuAr.]. 

SlMSlM,  sesame,  a family  of  plants  with  some 
16  classes,  of  which  sesammn  iTidkum  or  sesamum  orien- 
tale,  Pedaliacem,  primarily  qualifies  for  consideration. 

Sesame  is  an  ancient  culdvated  plant,  whose  habitat 
is  probably  in  Central  Asia  and  which  spread  in  the 
tropics  and  sub-tropics.  The  name  can  be  derived 
from  Akkadian  shamashshamrnu,  which  became  on.  the 
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one  hand  Greek  oficanov,  on  the  other  Arabic  sum- 
sum  and  the  more  usual  simsim  via  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  (and  variants).  An  often-used 

synonym  is  (^ul(^uldn^  wrongly  interpreted  by  some 
authors  (like  Ibn  Baklarish.  Musta^inl,  ms.  Naples  fol. 
71b)  as  coriander  {kuzbara).  The  greasy  oil  of  sesame 
is  indicated  as  duhn  al-hall  {sic,  al-fitall  is  wrong),  as 
salU  diukiiuldn  or  (Persian  sh^ra).  The  small,  angu- 

lar, yellow-white  to  black  seeds  are  kept  in  elongated 
capsules  which  develop  from  the  blossoms  of  the  plant. 

In  many  countries,  sesame  is  an  important  foodstuff. 

In  India  sesame  flour  is  boiled  into  pulp,  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Egypt  bread  and  pastry  are  flavoured 
with  sesame.  If  pressed  when  cold,  sesame  oil  is  liq- 
uid, odourless  and  of  a pleasant  taste.  Like  olive  oil, 
it  has  served  at  all  times  as  a valuable  salad  oil,  and 
also  as  a substitute  for  butler  fat  {samn). 

In  medicine,  sesame  belongs  to  the  .softening  and 
resolving  remedies.  When  grilled  and  eaten  with  lin- 
seed {badhr  al-katUln)y  it  increases  virility.  It  is  quite 
efficient  against  breathing  difficulties  and  asthma,  as 
well  as  against  coughing  and  hoarseness.  Sesame  may 
harm  the  stomach,  but  this  can  be  avoided  or  alle- 
viated if  it  is  taken  together  with  honey.  Sesame  herb 
boiled  in  wine  is  efficient  against  inflammation  of 
the  eye.  Its  oil  is  a remedy  against  raw  and  chapped 
skin  and  brings  ulcers  to  ripening.  Mixed  with  attar, 
it  soothes  headaches  originating  from  sunburn  {ihrdk 
al-iiiams).  It  is  also  used  in  cosmetics.  In  the  bazaars 
of  Cairo,  sesame  is  sold  in  great  quantities,  but,  in 
pursuit  of  profit,  lotus  seeds  {nJlufar)  are  often  deceit- 
fully passed  off  2is  i^ul^iuldn  mi^,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  black  |X>ppy  {khastth^sh  asivad)  as  {^iul^iuldn  al- 
haba^a.  Finally,  there  were  also  “sesame-like”  plants 
{sisdmuwidd,  aiiaaHoeide(;),  a large  one  and  a small  one, 
which  were  considered  as  classes  of  a wild  sesame 
{simsim  barri)  (A.  Dietrich,  Dioscurides  triumphans,  Got- 
tingen 1988,  iv,  138-52). 

As  a means  to  neutralise  magic,  sesame  is  already 
mentioned  in  Babylonian-Assyrian  incantations.  Until 
today,  the  Arabs  consider  sesame  presses  as  dwelling- 
places  of  spirits.  The  formula  “Sesame,  open  your 
door”  (not  “Sesame,  op>en  up”)  became  popular 
through  the  well-known  story  of  Ali  Baba  and  the 
forty  thieves  from  Atf  layla  u*a-layla  (270th  night). 

Bibliography.  Abu  HanTfa,  K.  al^Nabdt,  no.  528; 
RazI,  Hditn,  xxi,  36-9  (no.  442);  Maimonides,  Shark 
al-*ukkdr,  ed.  M.  Meyerhof,  Cairo  1940,  no.  268; 
Ibn  al-Baytar,  [^dmi\  iii,  30-1  (Leclerc  no.  1218); 
Suwaydr,  K.  al-Simdt,  ms.  Paris  ar.  3004,  fol.  200b; 
Tuhfat  al-ahbdb,  ed.  Renaud  and  Colin,  no.  367; 
An|akf,  Tadhkira,  i,  198;  M.A.H.  Ducros,  Lt  drogu- 
ier  populaire  arabe...  du  Cairc,  Cairo  1930,  no.  129; 
A.  Dietrich,  Dioscurides  triumphans,  ii,  83;  idem.  Die 
Dioskmides-Erkldnmg  des  Ibn  al-Baytdr,  Gottingen  1991, 
ii,_  84.  (A.  Dietrich) 

SEMURGH  (p.),  the  name  of  a mythical  bird. 
'Ihere  are  two  passages  in  the  Avesia  referring  to  die 
“bird  Saena-”  {mmyo  sam&,  Ya5t  14:  41)  or  the  “tree 
of  Saena-”  {vanam  yam  saenahr,  Ya§t  12:  17);  the  lat- 
ter specifies  that  this  tree  stands  in  the  middle  of 
Lake  Vourukasa,  that  its  name  is  “all- remedies”  and  ' 
that  it  bears  the  seeds  of  all  plants.  The  word  saena-  i 
is  etymologically  identical  with  Sanskrit  ^erm-,  “eagle, 
falcon”,  but  it  is  not  clear  from  the  two  Avestan  pas- 
sages whether  it  designates  a species  of  bird  (though 
the  fact  that  Saena-  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  Avesta 
as  a personal  name  supports  this  view),  or  whether 
it  is  the  name  of  an  individual  supernatural  bird. 
However,  the  latter  is  clearly  the  case  with  Middle 
Persian  sen  murw  (“Sen  the  bird”)  and  New  Persian 


stmurgt  (which  is  no  longer  separable).  In  the  Persian 
epic  tradition,  best  recorded  in  FirdawsT’s  Shdh-ndma, 

Slmurgh  is  a gigantic  creature,  the  special  protector 
of  Zal,  who  is  brought  up  by  this  bird  after  being 
abandoned  by  his  parents,  and  of  his  son  Rustam, 
whom  it  helps  in  his  battle  against  Isfandiyar.  Rem- 
nants of  ancient  Avestan  conceptions  can  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  Simurgh’s  feathers  have  magical  heal- 
ing f>owers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  function 
of  the  tree  of  healing  seems  to  be  inverted  in  the 
story  of  how  Simurgh  conveys  Rustam  to  a far-away 
tree,  from  the  branches  of  which  he  forges  the  fatal 
arrow  which  kills  Isfandiyar.  Similarly,  the  story  of 
how  Isfandiyar  himself  slays  Sfmurgh  must  be  a later 
accretion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  see  the  Simurgii  of 
Iranian  mythology  amalgamated  with  the  Arabic  *ankd* 
(“phoenix”  [^.v.])  and  even  with  Garudbi,  the  giant 
bird  which  in  Hindu  mythology  transports  the  god 
Visnu.  A striking  example  for  this  syncretism  can  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Katila  u>a-Dimna\  in  the  story  of 
the  strand  birds  and  the  sea,  as  told  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Sanskrit  PancaUmtra,  die  birds  complain  to  their 
king  Garuda;  in  the  old  Syriac  translation  (and  evi- 
dendy  in  its  lost  source  in  Middle  Persian)  Garuda 
has  become  simur{^),  while  in  the  Arabic  translation 
by  Ibn  al-Mukaffa*  (from  the  same  Middle  Persian 
original)  he  becomes  al-*ukdb  at-*ankd\  Similarly,  in 
Arabic  accounts  of  the  “history”  of  pre-Islamic  Persia 
(e.g.  al-Tabari,  al-Tha*alibf)  the  Sfmurgh  of  the 
Rustam  story  is  represented  by  al-*ankd\  and  conversely 
Arabic  *ankd*y  is  often  translated  in  Persian  by  simurg^. 

Sfmurgh  plays  a role  in  Islamic  mystical  literature. 

The  Risdlal  al-tayr  (extant  in  an  Arabic  and  a Persian 
version,  attributed,  on  very  questionable  authority,  to 
Muhammad  and  Ahmad  al-Qhazalr  respectively  [sec 
ai.-chazAkT,  aim  ad])  uses  a story  of  how  the  birds  set 
off  in  search  of  their  king,  <i/-*<2/iA:dVSrmurgh.  as  an 
elaborate  allegory  for  the  relationship  between  the  wor- 
shippjer  and  God.  Farfd  al-Dfn  *Aqar  [^.t».]  developed 
this  story  further  in  his  Persian  narrative  poem  Mantik 
al-tayr,  where  it  is  given  a pantheistic  twist;  through 
their  search  for  God,  the  “thirty  birds”  (rf  murgh) 
become  of  one  essence  with  the  Sfmurgh  himself. 

Bibliography:  Ch.  Bartholomae,  Altiranisches 
Wdrterbuch,  Strassburg  1904,  1548;  V.F.  Buchner, 

£7',  art.  Simurgh  (detailed,  but  rather  speculative); 

H.  Ritter,  Das  Meet  der  Seele.  Mensch,  Welt  und  Gott 
in  den  Geschichten  des  Fariduddin  * Attar,  Leiden  1955, 

8-18,  and  index  s.v.  Slmurgh;  M.  Mo*in  (Mu'fn), 

STmury,  in  Dr.  J.M.  Unvala  memorial  volume,  Bombay 
1964,  18-24;  M.  Boyce,  A kisUny  of  Zoroastrianism,  i, 
Lciden-Cologne  1975,  88-9,  138. 

(F.C.  DE  Bloi.s) 

SIN  and  SHiN,  the  12th  and  13th  letters  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet.  Both  letters  have  the  same 
form  {rasrri),  which  derives  from  that  of  the  Aramaic 
letter  and  are  distinguished  only  by  diacritics, 

dfin  having  three  dots  above,  while  sin  is  in  princi- 
ple unpointed  [muhmed),  though  in  carefully  written 
manuscripts  it  can  be  distinguished  by  a V-shaped 
sign  above  the  letter,  or  else  by  three  dots  belowiitiBr.COm 
the  Eastern  form  of  the  ab^ad  sin  occupies  the 

position  of  Aramaic  semkatJd  and,  like  this,  has  the 
numerical  value  60,  while  iftfn  has  the  |x>sition  of 
Aramaic  ^In  (-  300),  but  in  the  Western  ab(^ad,  sin 
occupies  the  position  of  Aramaic  ^in  (-  300),  while 
shin  stands  at  the  very  end  with  the  value  1000.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  that  s {semkath)  is  the  only  Aramaic 
letter  which  has  no  graphic  descendant  in  the  Arabic 
alphabet. 
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For  tht  hypothedcaJ  common  ancestor  of  the  Semitic 
languages  it  is  possible  to  postulate  three  unvoiced, 
non-glottalised  sibilants^  for  which  we  can  use  the 
conventional  symbols  j’,  and  jr^.  In  most  Semitic 
languages  these  have  coalesced  into  two  or  even  one 
single  phoneme  (in  Arabic  and  Old  Ethiopic  j*  merges 
with  in  Akkadian,  Ugaritic  and  some  Canaanite 
dialects  merges  with  in  Aramaic  and  modem 
Hebrew  merges  with  in  modem  Ethiopic  lan- 
guages all  three  are  reduced  to  a single  sibilant),  but 
they  survived  as  three  separate  phonemes  in  Biblical 
Hebrew  (where  they  are  represented  by  ^ and  □ 
respectively),  in  Ancient  South  Arabian  (which  has 
three  difTerent  characters  for  these  sibilants)  and  in  the 
modem  South  Arabian  langtiages  (Mehrr,  Djibbalr 
SokotrTj  Hobyot).  in  the  latter  the  descendant  of 
Semitic  is  a paJato-alveolar  — with  a frequent 

(except  in  ^ibbali)  secondary  shift  to  [h] — , is  rep- 

resented by  the  unvoiced  lateral  conventionally  tran- 
scribed as  [s] — roughly  tike  Welsh  //—and  ^ by  the 
alveolar  fsj;  it  is  probable  that  these  were  approxi- 
mate realisations  of  the  three  sibilants  in  proto-^midc. 
Already  in  the  earliest  documents  in  North  Arabian 
(with  the  exception  only  of  Taymanite,  which  appears 
to  have  retained  the  diree  Semitic  sibilants),  and 
P have  become  a single  phoneme,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  South  Arabian  sign  for  s\  and  which 
in  classical  Arabic  b continued  by  the  phoneme  rep- 
resented by  the  letter  ri>i,  while  survives  as  the  sep- 
arate phoneme  represented  in  classical  Arabic  by  ^m. 
The  etymological  correspondence  of  Arabic  jEn  and 
^fn  with  the  sibilants  in  other  Semitic  languages  b 
clear  and  well-established;  what  remains  uncertain  is 
the  chronology  of  the  sound-shifts  in  Arabic  and  the 
precise  pronunciation  of  the  sibilants  at  any  particu- 
lar stage  in  the  history  of  the  language.  It  seems, 
however,  that  one  must  reckon  with  at  least  two 
sound-shifts:  the  first  resulting  in  the  merger  of  s'  and 
into  one  phoneme,  which  in  remote  antiquity  was 
probably  realised  as  [£]  but  in  modem  Arabic  has 
become  a very  sharp  fs] — produced  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  just  behind  the  ridge  of  the  upper  teeth — , 
and  a second,  evidently  more  recent,  shift  of  Semitic 
s^  from  a lateral  fs],  perhaps  via  some  intermediary 
stage,  to  a palato-aJvcolar  [5]. 

The  mediaeval  grammarians  give  detailed  phonetic 
descriptions  of  sin  and  ^tn  which,  though  much  dis- 
cussed by  modem  scholars,  remain  rather  obscure;  in 
particular,  one  must  ask  to  what  extent  these  descrip- 
tions really  reflect  the  pronunciation  at  the  time  of  a \ 
given  author  and  are  not  merely  repeated  from  an 
earlier  tradition.  Some  light  cm  the  history  of  Arabic 
pronunciation  is  shed  by  the  treatment  of  loan-words 
from  non-Semitic  languages  (the  many  Arabic  bor- 
rowings from  Aramaic  are  less  instmedve,  as  there  b 
always  the  possibility  that  their  form,  has  been  influ- 
enced by  that  of  cognate  Arabic  roots).  It  can  be 
observed  that  in  early  Arabic  borrowings  from  Greek 
the  o of  the  latter  language,  thou^  often  represented 
by  sin,  quite  frequently  appeal^  as  fSd  (e.g.  k^^at  from 
Xatoap,  though  here,  velarisadon  as  a suprasegmental 
feature  should  be  considered),  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Arabic  phoneme  represented  by 
was  in  any  case  not  perceived  as  being  completely 
identical  with  the  Greek  or  Aramaic  [s],  though  the 
difference  may  be  merely  chat  the  latter  were  pro- 
duced with  a more  retracted  tongue,  i,e.  with  a tongue- 
position  closer  to  that  of  Arabic  [sj.  In  Arabic  words 
borrowed  from  Iranian  languages,  original  P]  is,  as 
the  mediaeval  philologists  noted,  normally  represented 
by  fin  (e.g,  Arabic  “trousers”,  plural  of  simtdt, 


from  Middle  Persian  ^alw^r/ sarwaii  Arabic  hana/sa^f 
"violet”,  from  MP.  also  proper  nouns  like 

Arabic  Sabur  for  MP.  Sabuhr),  though  In  some  (pre- 
sumably more  recent)  loan-words  Iranian  is  rep- 
resented by  (e.g.  in  “king  [in  the  game  of 

chess]”).  Conversely,  Arabic  sfn  is  represented  by 
Persian  in  the  early  loan-word  "army”, 

from  Arabic  ai-^askin-f  itself  evidendy  borrowed  (via 
Aramaic  and  Greek)  from  Latin  exerdtus  (thus  Nbldeke, 

S.  Fraenkel,  Zfe  Fttn^wdrUr  im  AraliLschm^ 

Leiden  1886,  239;  but  this  borrowing  is  not  accepted 
by  everybody,  nor  is  it  entirely  clear  in  which  direc- 
tion the  borrowing  occurred).  Such  examples  confirm 
that  early  Arabic  ^tn  was  not  pronounced  like  the 
Persian  palato-aJveolar  [s],  for  otherwise  s^in  would 
have  been  used  consistently  for  its  supposed  Persian 
equivalent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sibawayh  (ed.  Derenbourg,  li, 

376)  cites  the  jin  of  the  above-cited  word  sar^wfi  as 
an  example  for  how  Arabic  can  substitute  one  “let- 
ter*" for  another  in  a borrowed  Persian  word  even  in 
cases  where  the  replaced  letter  is  one  that  occurs  also 
in  native  Arabic  words;  in  other  words,  the  of 
Persian  ^arwdl  was,  in  Sibawayh*s  judgement,  one  of 
the  "letters  of  the  Arabs”.  From  this  one  must  con- 
clude that  in  the  2nd/8th  centuiy  i/jfn  already  had 
its  modem  value  [sj  and  that  the  grammarians  con- 
sequently saw  the  substitution  of  [s]  for  no  longer 
as  a case  of  the  replacement  of  an  unknown  sound 
by  a known  one  but  as  a phenomenon  within  the 
phonological  system  of  Arabic. 

Biifliographji:  C-  Brockelmann,  Gtnndtiss  der  imt- 
gidchmden  der  seimdscken  Sprachm^  Berlin 

1908-13,  i,  128-30;  A.  Siddiqi,  StndUn  Ubsr  du  per^ 
sischm  FrerndwoTter  bn  klassisckm  Amhiseky  Gottingen 
1919,  24,  30,  73;  J.  Cantineau,  La  '^utadm  dts  s^- 

Jhnies^^  m sudmabi^ta,  in  G<md^f^-Lkrnamkpmy 

Cairo  1935*45,  313*23;  A.F.L.  Beeston,  Phomlog!^  ^ 
die  BpigFdphu:  ^uth  Arabian  unvaked  sibilants^  in  Trntis- 
octiotLS  of  the  (1951),  1-26;  idem, 

Arahiaa  stbikmUy  in  JSS^  vii  (1962),  222-33  (both  arti- 
cles are  fundamental);  M.V.  McDonald,  The  order 
and  phonetk  value  qJ  Arabic  sibilants  in  the  ^^Abjad^%  in 
JSS,  xix  (1974),  36-46;  R.C.  Steiner,  The  case  for 
Jrkaiive-laterah  in  proto-Sendtky  New  Haven  1977; 

A.  Faber,  Genetic  subgroupings  in  Semitic  ianguages,  Austin 
1980,  171-229  (largely  misguided);  A.  Roman,  ^tade 
de  ia  phonoiogk  d de  ia  nwrphohgk  de  la  kaine  arabcy 
Aix  en  Provence  1983,  i,  68,  144*7;  M.C,A. 
Macdonald,  HU  501  and  the  use  a/  P in  Taymemitey 
in  JSSy  XXX vi  (1991),  1 1-35;  idem,  On  the  pladng  of 
f m the  Ma^rbi  abjad  and  the  Khirbet  ahSamrd^  ABC, 
in  JSSy  xxxvii  (1992),  155-66.  (F.C.  de  Blois) 

$iN-  or  eiN  KALAN,  Uterally,  "Great  China*", 
a name  appearing  in  Islamic  sources,  e.g.  Ibn  Baquta 
and  Western  travellers  of  the  Mongol  period,  for  the 
Chinese  port  of  Canton,  more  generally  known 
in  Islairuc  sources  as  Khanfu  [f.f.]. 

al-§IN,  the  usual  designation  in  mediaeval  Arabic 
for  China;  properly,  it  means  the  Chinese  people, 
but  is  normally  used,  with  the  prefixed  bildd,  for  the 

land  of  China  itself.  realpatidar.com 

1.  The  name. 

The  initial  consonant  of  the  word  represents  the 
customary  rendering  of  Persian  into  early  Arabic 
as  0d.  Thus  the  forms  Grnistan  and  Cin  appear  in 
the  Persian  Hudud  at-dlam  {ca.  372/982),  the  first  form 
going  back  to  the  2nd  century  A.D.  Sogdian  lerters 
and  appearing  subsequently  in  Middle  Persian  and 
Armenian;  in  New  Persian,  the  form  Cfn  is  more 
common.  The  Arabic  version.  al-Sfn  appears  in  geo- 
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graphical  and  historical  texts  from  the  time  of  Ibn 
Khurradadl^bih  (mid-3rd/9th  century  onwards. 

The  origin  of  name  lies  in  that  of  the  first  of  the 
Chinese  empires,  i.e.  the  Ch’in  (Qin)  (221-210  B.C.) 
(see  V.  Minorsky,  Hudud  ai-dlam,  comm.  227). 

One  also  finds  in  later  Islamic  sources  the  place 
name  MacDfn  - Ma^In,  said  to  be  called  by  the 
Indians  MahSiFn  “Great  China”,  referring  to  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Sung  (Song)  (960-1279),  so 
that  when  Islamic  sources  link  Cfn  with  Macin,  the 
latter  term  refers  to  southern  China  where  the  Sung 
cmp>erors  ruled  after  1127.  A reminiscence  of  the 
dynastic  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  local  history  of 
Bayhak  by  Ibn  Funduk  (later  fith/l2th  century),  the 
Ta*n(ih-i  Bayhak  (ed.  A.  Bahmanyar,  Tehran  1317/ 
1938,  18):  S.nku  - the  capital  of  Mahadin. 

2.  The  present  distribution  of  Muslims  in 
China  and  a characterisation  of  Islam  there. 

The  modem  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  1 
contains  55  recognised  ethnic  minority  groups,  ten  of 
which  include  Muslims  amongst  their  numbers: 

(a)  The  Turkic  group:  Uyghur,  Kazakh,  Kirghiz,  Uz- 
bek, Tatar  and  Salar  [see  the  arts,  on  these  various 
peoples],  (b)  The  Mongol  group:  Tung-hsiang  (Dong- 
xiang)  and  Puo-an  (Baoan)  [see  Mongolia.  Muslims 
in  the  modem  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  at  the 
end],  (c)  The  Iranian  group:  Tadjiks,  (d)  The  Chinese 
group:  the  Hui  or  native  Chinese  Muslims.  The  Turkic 
group  and  the  small  number  of  Tadjiks  are  essen- 
tially concentrated  in  what  was  historically  Eastern 
Turkestan.  This  was  only  fully  incorporated  into  the 
Chinese  empire  after  a lengthy  military  camp>aign  in 
the  mid- 1 8th  century,  and  is  now  the  Hsin-chiang 
(Sinkiang  or  Xinjiang)  Uighur  Autonomous  Region,  ( 
comprising  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  area  of  the  | 
Chinese  Republic  and  its  largest  administrative  unit. 

It  contains  over  half  of  the  Muslims  in  the  Republic 
as  a whole.  For  this  region,  see  sinkiang,  and  for  its 
peoples  and  languages,  sec  also  turks. 

These  facts  show  that  Islam  in  China,  although 
with  indigenous  Hui  elements  in  various  regions,  such 
as  Yiin-nan  (Yunan),  Sichuan  (Ssu-chuan,  or  Szechuan), 
Shan-tung  (Shandong),  Shan-si  (Shanxi),  Shensi  (Sha- 
anxi), Kan-su  (Gansu),  Ning-hsia  (Ningxia),  Hu-nan 
(Henan)  and  T’in-fang  (Tianfang)  is  essentially  a reli- 
gion of  the  western  lands  lying  between  Tibet  and 
Mongolia  and  of  the  interiors,  rather  than  of  the  east- 
ern coastlands.  Hence  Chinese  Islam  has  over  the 
centuries  only  been  able  sporadically  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  main  centres  of  Muslim  piety  and  scholar- 
ship outside  China,  such  as  Western  Turkestan,  the 
Iranian  world  and  Muslim  India.  Maritime  contacts, 
e.g.  with  the  very  numerous  Muslims  of  Indonesia, 
have  been  minimal  in  recent  centuries,  after  European 
naval  p>owers  like  the  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  British 
took  control  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Seas. 
On  the  other  hand,  Chinese  Muslims  have  always 
had  a consciousness  that  the  focus  of  their  faith  lay 
in  the  “Western  lands”,  the  'Pien  Jang  or  “celestial 
region”,  and  have  endeavoured  to  send  a trickle  at 
least  of  believers  for  the  Arabian  Pilgrimage.  This 
has  increased  in  recent  years,  with  a slackening  in 
the  anti-religious  stance  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
government  and  the  diplomatic  need  to  cultivate 
Muslim  powers  of  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  etc.;  in 
1983  over  1,000  pilgrims  went  to  Mecca  (see  further 
below,  4). 

A consequence  of  geographical  isolation  has  been 
intellectual  impoverishment;  at  the  present  time,  Kansu, 
traditionally  a concentration-point  for  Muslims,  has 
the  lowest  literacy  rate  (2%)  of  all  China’s  eighteen 


provinces.  No  contributions  to  Muslim  culture  or  schol- 
arship of  any  significance  have  ever  come  out  of 
China.  Up  to  the  20th  century,  the  sole  religious 
knowledge  of  the  Hui  Muslim  leaders,  the  Ahongs 
(<  Persian  Sk^und)  or  Im&ms,  was  often  of  a few 
Kur’Snic  texts  and  prayers.  Only  in  the  last  few  years, 
with  the  ending  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  its 
excesses,  have  madrasas  been  allowed  to  cater  for 
increased  numbers  of  students  and  potential  religious 
leaders,  with  Ahongs  being  allowed  to  study  abroad, 
in  e.g.  Pakistan.  It  was  not  really  till  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  (the  first  Chinese  Muslim  literature 
seems  to  date  from  ccl  1600)  that  there  grew  up  a 
Muslim  apologetic  literature  in  Chinese  emphasising 
the  faith  and  trying  to  demonstrate  a certain  degree 
of  conformableness  to  the  mainstream  of  Han  Chinese 
culture  and  traditional  Confucian  religion,  with  which 
Chinese  Islam  was  always  in  a state  of  tension  and, 
at  times,  of  outright  rebellion.  It  was  at  this  time, 
too,  that  Chinese  translations  from  Arabic  and  Persian 
religious  literature  were  made,  the  first  complete 
Chinese  translation  of  the  Kur*an  being  that  by  Tu 
Wen-hsiu  (Du  Wenxiu),  leader  of  the  western 

Yunnan  Muslim  rebels  in  the  Panthay  {q.vJl  revolt  of 
1855-73  [sec  al-kur*An.  9.  Translation  of  the  Kur*an, 
4].  Nevertheless,  despite  all  such  handicaps,  the  faith 
has  survived  in  China  and  despite  the  repression  of 
the  1950s,  1960s  and  1970s,  retains  its  place,  so  far 
as  one  can  now  discern,  as  one  of  the  active  and 
flourishing  religions  of  China. 

Reliable  population  statistics  for  the  Muslims  of 
China  have  never  been  easy  to  obtain.  Estimates  in 
the  early  part  of  the  20th  century,  as  attempted  by 
M.  Broom  hall  {IsUm  in  China,  a neglected  problem,  Shang- 
hai 1910,  repr.  Lx)ndon  1987,  and  the  French  mili- 
tary’ mission  whose  findings  were  published  as  A/urion 
d*0lbne  1906-1909,  recherches  sur  les  musulmans  chinois, 
Paris  1911,  could  only  be  tentative,  but  tended  to 
show  that  their  numbers  had  at  that  period  been 
often  much  exaggerated.  In  the  modern  Peoples’ 
Republic  of  China  (PRC),  an  often-cited,  semi-official 
estimate  (1995)  is  16  to  18  millions,  with  7 to  8 mil- 
lions of  these  being  Hui. 

Bibliography.  See  also  G.F.  Andrews,  The  aescenl 
in  north-west  China,  London  ca.  1921,  and  the  arti- 
cles on  the  various  Muslim  nationalities  of  China 
in  R.V.  Weekes  (ed.),  Muslim  peoples,  a world  demogra- 
phic survy,  London  1884;  M.  Dillion,  Islam  in  China, 
in  Azim  Nanji  (ed.).  The  Muslim  almanac,  Detroit 
1996,  91-105.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

3.  Geographical  and  historical  information 
to  the  year  ca.  A.D.  1050. 

The  early  connections  of  the  pre-Islamic  Near  East 
with  China  were  primarily  commercial,  involving  above 
all  the  silk  trade,  carried  on  by  land  through  eastern 
Persia,  Transoxania,  the  Tarim  basin  (with  a route 
along  its  northern  rim  passing  through  Ku^a  and 
Kara^ahr  and  one  along  the  southern  rim  through 
Yarkand  and  F^iotan)  and  the  Kansu  corridor  to 
northwestern  China.  The  native  Chinese  seem  to  have 
brought  their  goods  only  to  the  western  borders  of 
their  empire,  and  the  great  carriers  of  the  trade  across 
Inner  Asia  were  the  Western  Turks  or  Kok  Turks — 
in  Chinese,  T’u-chueh  (Tujue) — and,  above  all,  the 
Indo-European  peoples  of  the  Tarim  basin,  such  as 
the  Tokharians  and  the  Khotanese,  and  the  Sogdians 
of  Transoxania,  whose  colonies  were  spread  out  along 
the  route  and  into  China  itself  (on  the  silk  trade 
here,  see  A.  Herrmann,  Die  alien  Seidenstrassen  zwischen 
China  und  Syrien,  Quelle n und  Vorschlagen  zur  alten 
Geschichte  und  Geographie,  Berlin  1910,  repr.  Tient- 
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sin  1941;  W.  Watson,  ch.  Iran  and  China^  in  Comb, 
hist,  of  Iran^  iii/1,  537-58).  The  main  consumers  of 
silk  goods  in  the  Near  East  were  the  Sils^nid  Persians 
and  the  Byzantines,  both  of  whom  required  a steady 
inflow  of  silk  textiles  for  their  elaborate  court  cere- 
monial and,  in  the  latter  case,  for  religious  ceremonies. 
In  the  later  6th  century,  the  Western  Turks  under 
their  Kaghan  or  Yabghu  Istemi  (in  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian Menander  Protector,  Silzibul  < Yabghul  and  his 
son  and  successor  Tardu — in  Chinese,  Ta-t’u  (Datu) — 
endeavoured  to  bypass  the  Persians,  who  claimed  to 
act  as  sole  intermediaries  in  the  trade,  and  to  deal 
directly  with  Byzantium,  and  diplomatic  missions 
took  place  between  the  Kaghans  and  the  Emperors 
Justin  11  and  Tiberius  II  (see  on  these,  R.  Grousset, 
Uempire  des  steppes^ ^ Paris  1951,  128-30,  Eng.  tr.  The 
empire  of  the  steppes.  A history  of  Central  Asia^  New 
BrunsNvick,  N.J.  1970,  83-5;  Gy.  Moravesik,  Byzantino- 
turcica.  I.  Die  byzantinischen  Qurllen  der  Geschkhte  der 
TuTko6lker\  Berlin  1958). 

We  have  numerous  accounts  of  the  reladons  of  the 
Islamic  world  with  China,  which  in  part  prove  to  be 
very  accurate.  To  the  Arab  geographers,  China  was 
the  land  of  the  unknown  and  mysterious,  into  which 
only  the  boldest  might  venture.  It  must  be  noted  that 
even  in  the  oldest  Arab  geographers,  who  deal  with 
China,  that  have  survived  for  us,  the  connection  of 
South  and  North  China  is  known;  it  is  one  and  the 
same  land  whose  coasLs  are  washed  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  {Bohr  Fdris,  Bohr  al-Hind  [q.vu.\i  and  whose 
mountains  are  connected  with  the  mountains  of 
Farghana  and  their  continuation;  so  we  are  told  by 
al-Balkhr  in  al-I?jai^rr  and  Ibn  Hawkal  (sea-coasts, 
40,  193;  mountains,  109,  249).  What  the  tradition  of 
the  Muslims  of  China  itself  tells  us  about  the  earli- 
est connections  of  China  and  western  Asia,  is  leg- 
endary, although  it  is  stated  in  numerous  monuments 
in  stone.  It  deals  with  the  famous  companion  of  the 
Prophet  Sa‘d  b,  Abf  Wak^^  whom  it  makes 

a maternal  uncle  of  Muhammad  and  whose  grave  in 
Canton  (Guangzhou)  is  revered,  although  he  really 
never  came  to  China  (de  Thiersant  mentions  the  name 
Wahb  Abu  Kabsb^  in  addition  to  SaM  b.  Abf  Waldtas, 
without  suflicient  authority,  cf.  Broom  hall,  Islam  in 
China^  76  AT.).  Tradition  also  tells  of  the  bringing  of 
Islam  to  China  by  land  via  Hami  (Kumul)  by  Arab 
envoys  and  the  exchange  of  3,000  Arab  and  Chinese 
soldiers  as  a result  of  a dream  of  the  Emperor  T’ai- 
tsung  (Taizong)  (A.D.  626-49).  These  legends  have 
been  collected  by  de  Thiersant  and,  more  critically, 
by  Devcria,  Orig^ru  de  Vlskanisme  en  Chine.  The  oldest 
document  on  the  beginnings  of  Islam  in  China  is  a 
stele  in  the  chief  mosque  of  Hsi-an  (Si’an,  or  Xi’an), 
which  under  the  name  of  Ch’ang-an  (Chang’an)  was 
the  principal  capital  of  the  T’ang  (Tang)  emp>erors, 
^umdan  of  the  early  Islamic  sources  (see  below), 
situated  on  the  River  Wei,  a tributary  of  the  Yellow 
River.  This  stele  professes  to  have  been  erected  in 
A.D.  742.  According  to  this,  Islam  must  have  been 
known  in  China  under  Won-ti  (Wonu),  first  emperor 
of  the  Sai  Tien-ch’e  (Sai  Dianche)  dynasty  (A.D.  581- 
604).  Equally  impossible  dates  for  the  introduedon 
into  China  of  Islam  are  given  in  other  places  also. 
In  any  case,  the  inscripdon  is  a palpable  forgery.  It 
was  probably  erected  when  the  mosque  was  repaired, 
possibly  at  the  renovadons  undertaken  in  the  Yiian 
or  Mongol  period  by  Sai  Tien-ch’e  (Sayyid-i  A^Jjall, 
see  below).  The  Chinese  official  tradition  found  in  the 
dynasdc  histories  is  not  much  more  reliable  than  that 
of  Chinese  Islam.  These  also  arc  full  of  legendary 
matter,  profoundly  influenced  by  nadonal  pride  and 


compiled  with  a lack  of  cridcal  judgement;  neverthe- 
less, they  cannot  be  entirely  neglected  as  they  con- 
tain a few  geographical  and  linguisdc  data.  One  should 
note  also  that,  in  the  older  Chinese  literature,  the 
land  of  the  Muslims  is  called  Ta-shih  (Z>ayAt),  i.e.  Td4iik 
{Utii^ik  being  the  Middle  Persian  form  of  the  modem 
Persian  tdzl\  it  is  the  Persianised  form  of  the  Syriac 
tqjydye^  properly  ‘‘Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Tayyi*”.  The 
change  in  meaning  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  once 
the  Muslim  T^yyi*  Arabs  were  regarded  by  one  body 
of  Persians  as  the  represen  tad  ves  of  the  Arab  world, 
their  name  was  extended  to  all  Arabs  and  thus  came 
to  mean  “Arab”  or  “Muslim”.  Later,  they  learned  to 
dbdnguish  more  accurately  between  various  branches 
of  Muslims  and  td(^ik  again  became  limited  in  appli- 
cadon  and  was  applied  to  the  Muslim  inhabitants  of 
northeastern  Persia;  see  ta^ik). 

The  Arabic  sources  are  much  better.  We  have  such 
splendid  works  as  al-Xabarfs  history,  which  gives  us 
all  the  material  available  in  his  time  so  that  we  can 
reconstruct  the  history  for  ourselves;  it  is  improbable 
that  any  important  nodees  from  older  dmes  have 
escaped  him.  The  Arabic  sources  afford  a check  on 
the  Chinese  ones,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  neg- 
lect; they  are  quite  silent  regarding  the  legends 
handed  down  by  the  tradidons  of  indigenous  Chinese 
Islam. 

The  Arab  geographers  are  of  pardcular  importance. 

While  no  exact  definidon  of  the  locality  of  China  or 
its  chief  towns  is  given  by  the  historians,  the  geogra- 
phers by  the  very  nature  of  their  works  have  to  give 
this  information.  Striking  differences  are  found  when 
one  compares  the  different  authors,  according  to  the 
views  prevailing  when  they  wrote.  Pardcularly  strik- 
ing is  the  utter  disagreement  between  the  statements 
of  Ibn  Rusta  [^.r.]  (who  wrote  his  al-A*ldk  al-nq/isa 
ca.  290/903)  and  id-Mas‘udi  (who  wrote  his  geogra- 
phical work  al-Tanbih  wa  H-ishrdf  in  344-5/955-6).  Ac- 
cording to  Ibn  Rusta  (96,  1.  5),  the  first  clime  begins 
in  the  east  in  the  farthest  borders  of  China,  passes 
over  China,  thence  over  the  coast  lands  in  the  south 
of  the  land  of  Sind,  etc.;  the  second  clime  begins  (96, 

11.  13  ff.)  in  the  east,  passes  over  China,  thence  over 
India  and  thence  to  the  land  of  Sind,  etc.;  the  third 
clime  (97,  11.  1 ff.)  begins  in  the  east  passes  over 
northern  China,  then  over  India,  etc.;  Tibet  is  the 
first  stadon  of  the  fourth  clime  (97,  1.  12);  the  fifth 
clime  begins  in  the  land  of  Ya^jQ^j  in  the  east  (98, 

U.  3 ff.)  and  passes  immediately  into  northern  Rhu- 
rasan;  the  sixth  clime  begins  in  the  land  of  Ma^udj 
and  passes  over  the  land  of  the  Khazars:  the  seventh 
clime  (98,  11.  13  ff.)  begins  in  the  east  with  the  north- 
ern Ya^Jjuc^,  passes  over  the  land  of  the  Turks,  the 
coast  lands  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  etc.;  Ibn  Rusta  adds 
(98,  11.  16  ff);  “what  lies  behind  these  climes,  in  addi- 
don  to  the  inhabited  areas  enumerated  by  us,  begins 
in  the  east  with  the  land  of  YS^u^j,  then  passes  over 
the  land  of  the  Toghuzghuz  (i.e.  Toghuz  Oghuz 
the  ‘Nine  Og^uz)  and  the  land  of  the  Turks,  then 
over  the  land  of  the  Alahs,  then  over  the  Abars  (the 
land  of  the  Avars),  then  over  Bur^an  or  Bur^an 
(the  land  of  the  Danubian  or  “Inner”  BulghUrs)  aiw^ir.com 
the  Sak^ba  [q.v."]  (the  land  of  the  Slavs)  and  ends 
in  the  Western  Ocean”.  It  is  clear  from  this  sketch 
that  Ibn  Rusta  and  his  contemporaries  only  knew  of 
South  China,  which  was  only  reached  by  sea;  China 
is  a country  by  the  sea,  and  so  he  speaks  (83,  11.  15 
ff.)  of  the  Sea  of  the  Indians,  Persians  and  Chinese. 

When  he  says  (87,  11.  19  ff):  “The  Sea  of  the  Indians 
is  bounded  on  the  east  side  fat  the  beginning]  by  the 
island  of  Ttzmakrm,  at  the  end  by  China  and  is 
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bounded  on  the  west  side  at  the  beginning  by  the 
GuJf  of  Aden,  at  the  end  by  Java”,  he  evidently  means 
that  the  Indian  Ocean  is  divided  into  an  eastern  and 
a western  section,  the  first  of  which  ends  on  the  one 
side  at  the  island  of  iTzmakran  and  on  the  other  at 
China,  which  is  a vast  expanse  of  land  reaching  in 
the  north  to  the  land  of  Tibet  in  the  fourth  clime 
and  to  the  land  of  Yadjut^  and  Madju^  in  the  fifth 
to  seventh  climes.  Characteristic  of  Ibn  Rusta's  views 
is  also  the  statement  (88,  L 24,  89,  1.  1)  that  the  sea 
on  which  one  sails  from  Basra  to  China  is  one  sea 
and  one  water  reaching  to  China,  in  which  India  also 
is  situated.  It  was,  however,  thought  that  there  were 
really  seven  seas,  each  of  which  had  its  characteris- 
tie  features,  such  as  different  winds,  different  taste, 
different  colour  and  different  animals^  on  this  opin- 
ion, cf.  al-Mas^udr,  Muru^  i,  325  - § 356,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  sea  is  one  but  is  to  be  navigated 
in  different  ways  in  different  parts  (this  pjint  is  not 
raised  in  Ibn  Rusta,  88,  11.  1 I ff.,  where  probably  al- 
should  be  read  for  dl-sin).  Ibn  Rusta  uncon- 
cernedly makes  another  land  adjoin  China,  sc.  Japan 
and  Korea.  He  says,  62,  L 23,  83,  I.  I:  ‘'Every  Muslim 
who  enters  a land  at  the  end  of  China,  which  is 
called  al-Sfla  and  where  there  is  much  gold,  settles 
there  and  never  comes  back  again  from  it”;  we  arc 
also  told  elsewhere  of  Muslims  who  had  come  to  aJ- 
Sill  (Silla  was  the  name  of  the  dependent  kingdom 
of  Korea  during  T‘ang  dmes). 

Al-Mas"udT  is  better  informed,  though  there  are 
many  confusions  in  his  account  of  the  climes  {Tanbtky 
32  if.).  It  is  in  the  main  based  on  a knowledge  of 
the  northerly  situation  of  China;  according  to  the  gen- 
eral view  (31  ff.),  the  sixth  clime  is  particularly  asso- 
ciated with  Ya^ujj  and  Madjudj  and  the  seventh 
with  the  Tawtimarfs  (?)  and  the  Chinese;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  the  other  view  manifesting  itself  on  26, 
U.  3 ff.,  where  China  and  Korea  are  regarded  the 
last  inhabited  areas  in  the  east:  “the  farthest  outposts 
of  civilisation  in  the  cast  are  the  frontiers  of  China 
and  al-Sila  (or  a!-^rla  i.e.  Korea),  up  to  where 

they  end  in  the  wall  of  Yasyij^  and  Ma^iu^jj  which 
Alexander  built,  and  the  mountains  behind,  through 
the  ravines  of  which  the  wall  runs;  Yadjo^  and 
Madjiiiii  osed  to  sweep  dow'n  on  the  plains  from 
there.  The  beginning  of  tlus  wall  is  outride  the  hab- 
itable region  in  the  seventh  clime  ...  it  then  takes  a 
southward  direction  and  runs  right  along  till  it  finally 
reaches  the  Sea  of  Darkness.  In  the  c^Uiphate  of  al- 
Wathik  (227-32/842-7)  there  had  allegedly  been  an 
embassy  from  the  court  in  Samarra*  to  the  wall  of 
Gog  and  Magog  led  by  one  Sallam  the  Interpreter. 
Sec  MJ.  de  Gocje,  De  muur  swi  Gog  en  M{igog,  Leiden 
1888;  C.R.  Wilson,  The  wail  &f  Alexander  agaimt  G&g 
and  Magf^  and  the  expedition  sent  out  to  jind  it  ^ Mr 
Khalif  Wdthiq  in  842  A.D.^  in  K JHiTlh  annwersaj^  lol- 
time  Asia  M^ot^  introductory  vol.,  ed.  B.  Schindler, 
London  1927,  575-612. 

Al-Mas^udr  also  knows  that  India  and  China  arc 
near  one  another;  ^thither  go  ships  of  the  Muslims, 
who  on  the  voyage  thither  and  to  ^idda  and  id- 
Kulzum  are  attacked  by  the  pirates  of  the  land  of 
Sind  ...  on  which  are  like  the  stetwdni  of  the 

Mediterranean”  (55,  U.  9 (T).  Al-Mas*udr  gives  more 
information  about  China  in  his  Muru^  al-d^ahah  (writ- 
ten in  332/943,  revised  in  336/947  and  again  in 
345/956).  There  was  no  longer  a direct  connecdon 
by  sea  in  his  dme  but  ships  came  from  either  side 
to  Gal  la  (Pom:  de  Galle),  w^hich  w^as  almost  the  halfway 
point,  from  which  Chinese  ships  sailed  to  Khanfu 
(Canton):  “in  olden  dmes  it  was  otherwise,  when  the 


Chinese  ships  sailed  to  the  land  of  *Uman  in  SirMi 
the  coasts  of  Far^  and  Bahrayn,  to  Ubulla  and  Basra, 
and  ships  from  these  places  likewise  traded  directly 
with  China:  it  was  only  after  justice  could  not  longer 
be  relied  on  and  the  above-described  slate  of  affairs 
in  China  had  come  about  that  they  began  to  meet 
at  this  intermediate  point”  (i,  308  - § 336).  The  jour- 
ney was  actually  undertaken  by  this  route  by  a con- 
temporary of  al-Mas*udFs,  a merchant  of  Samarkand, 
whose  experiences  al-Mas'^udr  gives  (i,  307-12  - 
336-41),  while  a J^urailir  in  the  dme  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Zand)  in  Basra  (255-65/869-79)  sailed  from  Basra 
to  India,  thence  proceeded  partly  by  water  and  partly 
by  land  to  China  and  landed  at  Kbanfu,  from  which 
he  visited  the  Emperor  in  his  residence  Khumdan  (ihid.) 
(but  the  capital  city  in  T’ang  times  was  Ch'ang-an 
(C hangman),  hence  there  is  a problem  here).  In  i, 
303  - § 329,  Khanfu  is  also  mentioned  as  an  impor- 
tant commercial  town,  up  to  which  ships  from  Basra, 
*Uman,  Slraf^  the  towns  of  India,  the  islands  of  al- 
Zaba^y  al-Sanf  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
some  six  or  scvcm  days^  journey  distant  (on  al-Z^ba^, 
see  iiudud  163-4,  comm.  472-3;  according  to 

Minorsky,  the  form  stems  from  *Javaga  ^Javanese”, 
the  term  being  applied  by  Islamic  writers  at  various 
times  to  Java,  Sumatra  and  the  whole  of  the  Sunda 
archipelago;  on  al-Sanf  - Campa  in  South-East  Asia, 
sec  AL-SAMF  and  also  Cam). 

The  roads  leading  to  China  have  been  most  fully 
described  by  the  oldest  Arab  geographer  whose  work 
has  survived,  Ibn  Khurradadhbih,  who  held  the  office 
of  chief  superintendent  of  roads,  in  his  iT  al~Masaiik 
wa  Tmanidlik  written  around  the  middle  of  the  3rd/9th 
century.  According  to  him,  reladons  with  China  were 
principally  maintained  by  sea,  and  his  account  of  the 
ports  of  South  China  is  surprisingly  thorough.  After 
giving  the  route  of  the  traveller  to  China  from  Ba^ra 
to  al-Sanf  on  the  coast,  three  days'  journey  from 
Kumar,  he  continues  (69,  II.  1-19):  "from  al-^anf  to 
Lukm,  which  is  the  first  Harbour  in  China,  is  100 
by  land  and  water  ...  from  Lukin  to  Khanfu. 
which  is  the  largest  port,  is  a jourtiey  of  four  days 
by  sea  and  of  twenty  days  by  land  ...  from  Khanfu 
to  Khandi^  eight  days' journey  ...  from  Khand^n 

to  Kansu  is  a journey  of  twenty  days  . . . evciy  har- 
bour of  China  has  a large  river  which  the  ships  sail 
into;  there  is  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  there.  ...  The 
length  of  China  along  the  coast  from  Arma.bTl  to  the 
end  of  the  land  is  a journey  of  two  months.  There 
are  300  flourishing  towns  in  China,  ninety  of  which 
are  particularly  renowned:  the  [northern]  frontier  of 
China  runs  from  the  sea  to  Tibet  and  the  land  of 
the  Turks,  in  the  west  to  India;  to  the  east  of  China 
is  the  land  al-Wakwak,  rich  in  gold,..  (70,  U.  7 ff.) 
(on  Wakwakj  concerning  which  there  is  uner  confu- 
sion in  the  Arabic  sources  between  a WakwSk  on  the 
East  African  coast  and  a W^wak  ^ Sumatra,  “the 
gold  island”,  at  the  side  of  other  names  for  this  last 
like  Zabadj  and  Fan^ur,  see  the  art,  $.v.).  At  the  end 
of  China  opposite  Kansu,  there  are  many  mountains 
and  many  kings,  this  is  ihc  land  of  al-STla,  where  is 
much  gold;  the  Muslims  who  enter  this  land  settle  in 
it  on  account  of  its  attractions  (cf  the  account  of 
Rusta  above);  it  is  not  known  what  lies  beyond”.  The 
whole  route  from  Ceylon  to  l^nsu  is  discussed  by 
A,  Sprenger  in  his  Post-  und  Reiserouien  des  Orients^  Leip- 
zig 1864,  82  ff  (on  the  route  to  Ceylon,  it  should 
be  noted  that  "the  harbour  between  *Uman  and 
China”  Is  not  a place  called  Kila,  to  be  identified 
with  the  town  of  Malacca,  but  Galla,  which  still 
survives  in  Point  de  Galle,  sec  above).  Ai-5anf  he 
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i<lend6c$  (with  Kcinzitud  and  Peschel)  with  Campa, 
i.c,,  the  southern  part  of  Cochin  Chinas  and  Locates 
Lu]pn  at  the  mouth  05^*^  Songkoi.  As  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  route,  one  should  note  that  Khanfu  is 
undoubtedly  C^amon  (Guangzhou),  and  l^ansu,  in 
which  we  readily  recognise  the  Khaiisa  of  Ibn  Batata, 
is  clearly  Hang-chou  (Hangzhou,  or  Hangchow),  and 
I^Sn^u  should  be  idendhed  as  Ch*uaii-chou,  with 
Khandju  a copyist's  mistake  for  this  would 

agree  with  the  distance,  and  we  would  then  have  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  Zaytun,  afterwards  so  impor- 
tant, in  this  period. 

Ibn  Khu rradadli bih  was,  however,  also  acquainted 
with  the  land-routes  to  C^hina.  He  only  briefly  describes 
the  route  followed  by  the  Jewish  Radh^  merchants 
[see  al-rAohAmiwa]  in  connection  with  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  them  by  sea  from  the  land  of  the  Franks 
(Meditenranean — al-Farama- — carrying  their  goods  on 
their  backs  over  the  isthmus  to  al-I^.ulzum  ^ Suez) 
(153,  U.  13-15)  “beyond  Riim  into  the  land  of  the 
Slavs,  then  to  KhamJrdj.  the  capital  of  the  Khazars. 
then  across  the  Caspian  Sea,  then  to  Baiyt  and 
Transoxania,  then  to  the  (i,e.  j'urt  ^pasture- 

grotinds')  of  thie  Toghnzghuz  and  thence  to  China**. 
He  is  much  more  detailed  in  describing  the  roads 
which  lead  from  Transoxania  to  the  east,  and  gives 
a vivid  picture  of  a journey  by  the  main  route  from 
the  lands  of  the  west  to  the  east  (178  ff).  At  the  ford 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus  where  it  separates 
the  Pamirs  from  Tukharistan  fBadakhshan)^  the  Turks 
used  to  wait  on  the  Pamir  side  and  watch  for  for- 
eign merchants  appearing  and  signalling  to  them  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  opposite;  they  crossed 
the  river  and  brought  back  the  strangers  and  their 
goods  to  set  them  on  their  journey  again  to  China 
or  to  India;  he  describes  in  thrilling  fashion  the  skill 
with  which  these  mountain  Turks  travelled  through 
the  great  deserts  of  rocks  where  no  path  was  visible; 
this  agrees  pretty  closely  widi  what  modem  travellers 
tell  us  about  the  Pamir  districts  of  DarwSz  and 
Shughnan,  which  is  the  Locality  referred  to  by  Ibn 
KhurradMhbih : even  the  name  has  survived,  for  we 
may  easily  recognise  Sbughnan  in  the  of  Ibn 

[Churradlldhbil)  (179),  who  calls  the  Turks  of  this 
district  Shildna  (178,  15)  and  gives  the  name  of  the 
district  in  the  form  ^ikindn  (37,  173).  When  Ibn 
IGiurradadbbih  calls  the  Turks  (178,  U.  15:  al- 

Turk  he  is  using  the  word 

in  a very  general  sense;  the  inhabitants  of  Shughnan 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  'fukharistan 
were  certainly  Indo-lranians  and  probably  spoke  the 
same  dialect  as  they  do  at  the  present  day 

[sec  further,  ^uc^cnXn]. 

Ibn  Khurradadhbih*s  account  makes  it  quite  clear 
how  distinctly  the  difference  between  China  and  the 
land  of  the  Turks  was  understood  in  his  time.  This 
is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  his  rime  the  influ- 
ence of  China  in  the  Turkish  Lands  between  CjhJna 
proper  and  the  T*ienshan  (Tianshan)  was  still  signif- 
icant; the  KhakSn  and  the  lesser  Turkish  princes  were 
regarded  by  China  as  vassals,  and  these  princes  en- 
deavoured to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor  or  Forfar  when  threat- 
ened, e.g.  by  the  Arabs.  Through  contacts  with  the 
harbours  of  China,  the  Muslims  were  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  to 
understand  the  differences  between  them  and  the 
Turks.  The  division  of  the  earth  imo  four  continents 
by  Ibn  Khurradadh  bih  is  characteristic  (155);  Arufii 
(Europe),  Lubiya  (Africa),  Ityufiya  (Ethiopia)  with 
TihSma,  Yemen,  Sind,  India  ajid  China,  and  Iskutiya 


(?)  with  Armenia,  KhurasS^n,  the  land  of  the  Turks 
and  the  land  of  the  I^jazars,  which  cuts  up  Asia  in 
a peculiar  fashion. 

There  are  also  other  Important  extant  sources  of 
information  on  the  connections  by  sea,  namely  the 
accounts  collected  by  Abu  Zayd  al-STrMT  in  his 

im  ed,  and  tr.  J.  Sauvaget,  /SsZsfton  de 

lit  Chine  et  de  Vindi,  Paris  1948,  Though  the  first  part 
of  this  work  is  merely  a repedtion  of  the  notes  com- 
piled in  237/851  by  Sulayman  the  Merchant  (Reinaud, 
de  fdit$  par  k&  Arabes  et  ies  Persons  dans 

I'Inde  et  dam  ia  CAmc,  Paris  1845,  ii,  61),  supplemented 
by  Abu  Zayd*s  own  materials,  the  second  part  deals 
with  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  commerce 
by  sea,  in  their  relation  to  history  and  gives  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Kuragbi  ibn  Wahb  (of  the  family  of 
Habbar).  This  narradve  is  of  no  geographical  impor- 
tance; only  two  towns  are  fully  dealt  with,  uiz*  Khanfh, 
which  has  just  been  discussed  above  and  shown  to 
be  Canton,  and  Khumd^n  or  Khamdan  (-  ^dn  **Em- 
peror”  + fang  “court”?)  the  capital  of  the  empire, 

Hsi-an  fu  (Xi*an  fu),  which  Ibn  Wahb  visited^  In  the 
AhtbdTj.  IChanfu  is  the  great  centre  of  trade  between 
the  Arabs  (the  word  is  of  coarse  not  to  be  taken  lit- 
erally, but  means  Muslims  generally)  and  the  Chinese; 
on  account  of  the  frequent  fires  and  shipwrecks,  the 
goods  exposed  were  not  numerous,  however;  trade 
was  also  seriously  hampered  by  piracy  (ed,  Sauvaget, 

§ 11);  SuLayman  is  quoted  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  a Mu-slim  was  appointed  law-giver  to  the 
Muslim  colony  by  the  King  of  China;  this  judge 
was  also  imdm  and  prayed  for  the  caliph.  His  deci- 
sions were  universally  respected  (§  12).  The  voyage 
from  the  Gulf  to  KJi^fh  was  made  in  fresh  water 
(§§  13  fh);  the  Chinese  governor  of  Khanfu  bore  the 
title  dajifu  - fai  ju  {taiju)  (§  37);  the  revolt  of  the 
Banshua  was  a disastrous  period  in  the  history  of 
iGianftl;  he  attacked  the  town  which  lay  in  the  Inte- 
rior, a few  days*  journey  from  the  coast,  on  a large 
river;  this  was  in  264/878;  after  the  capture  of  the 
town  by  the  rebels  over  120,000  soub  perished  from 
among  the  foreigners  alone,  Muslims,  Christians,  Jews 
and  Magians;  it  was  possibly  this  blow  to  Khlnfii 
which  brought  Gh'Cian-chou  (Quanzhou)^  the  nearest 
commercial  town  to  the  north,  to  the  front.  Lastly, 

Abu  Zayd  tells  of  a native  Khuras-anu  who  came  with 
his  wares  to  fyiinfii  and  from  there  visited  the 
capital  ICjumdarj,  more  than  two  months  journey 
distant. 

It  is  not  til!  a later  period  that  the  seaport  of  Zay- 
tun  appears  in  Arabic  literature,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  Ibn  Sa^id,  whose  statements  Abu  *i-Fida^  (365, 
tr.  in  Reinaud,  ii,  124)  utilised  along  with  those  of 
one  who  had  been  there,  probably  a fellow  country- 
man and  subject.  It  is  next  described  by  Ibn  Battuta 
(iv,  268-72,  tr,  Gibb  and  Beckingham,  iv,  894-5),  who 
first  stepped  ashore  on  Chinese  soil  at  Zaytun.  Zaytun 
(i.e.  Ch*uan-chou-fu  or  Quanzhou,  near  Amoy  (Hsia- 
men,  or  Xiamen),  in  Fulden  or  Fujian  province)  had 
an  enormous  harbour  where  the  Moroccan  traveller 
saw  a hundred  large  junks  and  innumerable  smaller 
ones.  The  Muslims  lived  in  a separate  town  of  their 
own,  with  a a a Siifi  converi^l^-^O^ 

and  a colony  of  leading  merchants  who,  to  judge  by 
their  nisboSj  were  all  Persians.  He  made  Zaytun  his 
base  for  further  journeys  in  China,  e.g.  to  Srn  Kalan 
or  $in  aJ-§rn  or  Canton  (i.e.  KJianful.  then  after  a 
return  to  Zaytun,  by  river  to  Kan^anfll,  a large  city 
on  a plain  (?  Fu-chou,  or  Fuzhou,  Foochow,  further 
north  on  the  Fulden  coast),  which  again  had  a Muslim 
colony  with  its  Then  he  went  via  al-Khansa 
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(Hang-chou-Fu  or  Hangzhou » Hii*igchow)j  Marco  Polo^s 
Kinsai,  in  Chekiang  province,  which  had  a large 
Muslim  commumity^  including  a merchant  descended 
From  the  Caliph  and  a group  of  Softs;  and 

then  to  the  capital  of  the  Yiian,  fShh^n  BaJik  (Peking) 
also  said  to  be  called  Khaniku  (read  Khanfu,  hence 
a conFusion  with  the  name  For  Canton?).  The  lengthy 
florescence  and  importance  of  a Muslim  Arab  and 
Persian  colony  at  ZaytOn  is  further  attested  by  the 
survival  there  of  severed  hundred  mosque  and  tomb- 
stone inscriphons  in  Arabic  script,  mostly  in  Arabic 
language  but  with  some  in  Persian  and  with  some 
Arabic-Chinese  bilingual  ones,  dating  from  the  7th  to 
the  15th  century,  Sec  Chen  Da-sheng,  Limtic 
tians  in  Qttanzhm  tr.  Chen  En-ming  and  Zheng 

De-chao,  Ningxia  and  Fujian  1984;  R.B.  Serjeant, 
Ihmnii  in  mediaeval  Quanzhou  (Canton)  [rid?  in  Mew  Aroihuin 
Studies^  i,  Exeter  1993,  231-4, 

The  land  route  connecting  Transoxania  with  China 
via  Inner  Asia  figures  in  the  travel  account,  his  first 
RUaia,  of  the  Arab  author  Abu  Dulaf  Mis'ar  b.  Mu- 
halhil  aJ-iytazradjr  purporting  to  describe  his 

membership  of  an  embassy  ca.  331/943  to  the  King 
of  China,  Kalfu  b.  aJ-Sbakbfr  (Minorsky  suggested  for 
this  last  component  of  the  name  Tkish. 

“falcon”)  from  the  Samanid  Amfr  of  Bukhara,  who 
refused  to  give  a daughter  in  marriage  to  an  infidel 
but  aUow'cd  his  son  to  marry  a Chinese  princess.  The 
embassy  travelled  to  Sandabil  which  Marquan 

idendfied  (Streifziig^,  85-90)  with  Kansu  or  Kan-^u,  cap- 
ital of  the  eastern,  so-called  “Yellow”  {San)  Uyghurs, 
whose  head  was  recognised  as  Khan  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor  (sec  A.  von  Rohr-Sauer,  Ihs  Dukif  Beritht 
uher  seme  Reise  imch  Chm&  und  Indkn  neu  iiber- 

seizd  aiuf  unterstizhi^  Botin,  1939,  tr,  25-30,  comm.  56- 
60).  Unfortunately,  Abu  Dulaf*s  Rtsata  contains  so 
many  fanciful  elements  and  problems  of  Itinerary  that 
it  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  firm  evidence  of  Samanid* 
Chinese  relations  at  this  time. 

Very  important,  however,  for  such  considerations 
as  these  is  the  information  in  the  Hudud  id- atom  (tr. 
Minorsky,  83-6,  comm.  223-35)  and  in  the  geographical- 
ethnographical  sec  don  of  the  K ^yn  ai-ahhhar  of  the 
Ghaznawid  historian  Gardizi  who  wrote  in  the 

mid-5th/llth  century  (ed.  "^Abd  al-Hayy  Habrbr, 
Tehran  1347/1968,  268-71;  the  significance  of  this 
passage  was  first  noted  and  translated  by  Barthold 
in  his  Ot^et  o pt^ezdkie  v Sredniyu  Aziyu  1893- 1 S94^ 
St.  Petersburg  1897,  92-4).  These  two  sources  arc  the 
first  Islamic  ones  to  speak  of  China  and  Tibet  [see 
for  this  last,  tubbat.  1]  in  any  detail,  and  though 
they  have  many  resemblances,  they  do  not  entirely 
coincide,  Minorsky  surmised,  with  great  probability, 
that  they  both  went  back  to  the  lost  geographicaJ 
work  of  the  Samantd  vizier  Abu  *Abd  Allah  Muham- 
mad ai-Djayhanf  [see  al-cjayhAnT,  in  5>uppL],  Both 
sources  give  roughly  the  same  itinerary  for  the  land 
route  to  China.  The  Hudiid  al-^alam  notes  that  the 
Chinese  monarch  was  called  the  Faghfur-i  Cfn,  and 
was  said  to  be  a diamani  (?  Buddhist).  His  capital  was 
at  (Ch*ang-an  fu,  Hsi-an-fu),  although  after 

the  fall  of  the  T’ang  dynasty  in  907  it  was  trans- 
ferred elsewhere.  China  is  said  to  have  nine  large 
provinces,  but  the  places  mentioned,  apart  from  the 
capital,  tend  to  be  in  the  Tarim  basin-Kansu  region 
rather  than  in  China  proper  further  to  the  east  and 
south.  Gardlzi,  however,  was  by  his  time  aware  that 
there  were  many  kings  in  China,  “of  whom  the  great- 
est is  the  Faghfur”,  thus  reflecting  the  post-T’ang  polit- 
ical divisions  of  the  land.  The  statement  in  both 
sources  that  the  main  religion  of  China  was  Mani- 


cheisiti  can  only,  of  course,  reflect  the  state  of  aflairs 
amongst  the  eastern  Uyghurs  on  the  western  fringes 
of  the  Chinese  empire  proper  (see  above). 

Writing  some  70  years  after  GardlzT,  in  ca.  514/ 

1 120,  the  section  on  China  in  MarwazI  [f.u.]  is  less 
concerned  with  itineraries  and  places  than  with  eth- 
nological and  sociologicaJ  details  plus  an  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  trade  and  manufactures  for  the 
Chinese  (Minorsky,  Shan^  ai-^aman  Tahir  Marvazi  on 
ChinOy  the  Turks  and  fndm,  London  1942,  tr.  13-27, 
comm.  61-92).  Chinese  artisans  had  long  been  famed 
in  the  Islamic  world  for  their  aptitudes;  thus  al- 
Tha'alibl  praises  their  fine  silk  textiles  and  their 

porcelain,  and  states  that  “The  Arabs  used  to  call 
every  delicately  or  curiously  made  vessel  and  such 
like,  whatever  its  real  origin,  ‘Chinese',  because  finely- 
made  things  are  a speciality  of  China”  (Lata^^  ai- 
tr.  Bos  worth,  Edinburgh  1968,  141-2).  This 
fame  of  Chinese  technical  skills  may  go  back  to  the 
capttire  of  Chinese  paper-makers  at  the  battle  of  Talas 
in  1 33/752  and  the  consequent  establishment  by  means 
of  these  workers  of  paper  manufacture  at  Samarkand 
(see  ibid.^  140,  and  KAtatAp). 

From  all  these  accounts,  there  emerges  that  the 
road  from  Turfati  via  the  Kat^su  corridor  to  north- 
western China  was  always  the  main  land  route  for 
diplomatic  and  commercial  contacts  with  China  up 
to  the  Mongol  period.  It  appears  that,  in  the  13th 
century,  the  Mongol  Great  KJiaits  tended  to  take  a 
more  northerly  route  from  their  ordo  at  Karakorum 
\q.vl\  in  Mongolia,  one  going  north  of  the  T'ienshan 
via  Bishbailk,  Aimahk^  T^as  and  Say  ram  to  the 

Sir  Darya  valley,  though  much  of  the  traffic  in  the 
Mongol  period  was  military  rather  than  commercial. 

The  above  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the  land  of 
China  by  Islamic  writers  vrill  facilitate  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  of  Islam  in  China.  For  the  older 
period,  this  investigation  must  be  undertaken  in  two 
quite  separate  fields.  The  two  routes  by  which  Islam 
came  to  China  were  quite  diflerem  in  character  and 
object:  the  land  route,  which  led  into  northern  China, 
brought  Islam  into  the  western  parts  of  the  northern 
kingdom  only,  and  did  not  send  out  colonies  to  the 
coast;  the  route  by  sea  ran  along  the  coast  of  China 
as  far  as  Hangchow,  founding  colonies  everywhere, 
which  carefully  avoided  any  attempt  to  advance  into 
the  interior.  This  was  one  of  the  foatures  of  the 
advance  of  Islam;  when  it  came  by  water,  it  remained 
on  the  coast,  and  when  it  came  by  land,  it  remained 
in  the  interior.  The  maritime  contacts  of  the  Islamic 
lands  of  Western  Asia  and  China  remained  strong 
well  into  the  Yiian  period  of  Chinese  history  (1260- 
1368),  and  probably  into  that  of  the  early  Ming  (1368- 
1644),  but  as  noted  in  2.  above,  the  appearance  of 
the  Ifortugucsc  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China 
Seas  during  the  16th  century  severed  this  connection; 
thereafter,  Islamic-Chinese  contacts  were  to  be  almost 
entirely  by  the  land  route,  and  it  is  now  the  Hui  Mus- 
lim communities  of  western  and  tiorthwcstem  China 
which  become  significant  for  Chinese  imperial  history. 

The  story  of  the  maritime  contacts  has  largely 
emerged  from  the  geographers'  and  travellers*  accounts 
detailed  above.  However,  for  the  story  of  political  ar^ 
military  relations  \na  the  land  route  across  Inner  Asia, 
one  needs  to  go  back  to  the  early  decades  of  Islam. 

The  earliest  notices  of  the  relations  of  Islam  with 
China  that  are  worthy  of  mention,  are  connected  with 
the  political  events  which  arose  out  of  the  expansion 
of  Islam.  FTruz,  son  of  the  last  S^^id  king,  Yazdigird 
III,  had  fled  to  China  after  his  father's  death  in  651 
[sec  sAs^ios]  and  had  sought  to  persuade  the  Emperor 
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to  take  action  on  his  l>chain  Hi$  prospects  seemed  on 
the  whole  not  unfavonrabk*  as  an  important  dynas-- 
tic  change  hadujust  been  accomplished  in  China  at 
this  timet  the  Sui  Dynasty  had  been  superseded  by 
the  T'ang  (A.D.  618),  whose  first  emperors  were  pur- 
suing an  energetic  career  of  conquest.  Muhammad 
and  his  successors  were  similarly  engaged  in  the  west* 
The  fact  that  the  huge  mountain  wall  of  the  T'ienshan 
formed  a bamer  between  these  two  new  powers,  and 
that  on  the  Chinese  side  between  it  and  China  proper 
lay  the  inhospitable  Tarim  basin,  did  not  prevent 
Muslim  legend  from  supposing  that  the  Prophet  and 
his  companions  entered  into  relationships  with  the  dis- 
tant empire.  According  to  an  oft-repeated  tradition 
(see  Goldzihcr,  Muh.  Stud.,  i,  270-1,  Eng.  tr.  Barber 
and  Stem,  i,  245-6),  Muhammad  issued  a warning 
against  provoking  the  Turks,  whose  name  he  possi- 
bly did  not  even  know*  Such  stories  are  later  inven- 
tions, whose  object  it  was  to  increase  the  prestige  of 
the  Messenger  of  God  by  crediting  him  with  fore- 
seeing later  events.  The  Chinese  were  accustomed  to 
hold  aloof  when,  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
strangers  entered  their  territories  or  when  their  armies 
would  have  to  be  sent  beyortd  the  natural  frontier. 
They  followed  this  policy  in  the  case  of  FTruz,  son 
of  Yaz digird.  The  Emperor  T’ai-t$ung  (Tai^ong) 
refused  his  request  for  help  (this  we  may  assume  from 
al-Tabari,  i,  2685-6,  even  if  the  report  of  the  envoy 
is  legendary'  cf.  i,  2876).  Islam,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  to  expand  eastwards  from  ICiiur^an,  and  by 
94/713  the  great  general  Kutayba  b.  Muslim  [y.if.] 
had  led  an  army  out  of  the  conquered  Farghana 
across  the  mountains  info  the  adjoining  land  of  the 
Turks.  His  campaign  was  unsuccessful;  the  compari- 
son of  the  original  authorities  in  al-Tabari,  i,  1275-9, 
shows  that  his  expedition  did  not  result  in  the  con- 
quest of  Kashghar*  a conclusion  confirmed  by  H.A.R. 
Gibb  (The  Arab  mvasion  of  Kashghar  in  A.D,  7/J,  in 
BSOS,  ii  [1923],  467-74). 

There  are  various  mentions  in  the  T’ang  annals  of 
diplomatic  contacts  and  military  clashes  with  the  Arabs 
during  the  8th  century  A D.  in  the  Central  Asian 
region,  over  which  the  Emperors  claimed  a general 
suzerainty,  and  records  of  aj^peals  for  aid  from  the 
Soghdian  city-states  of  Tran  sox  an  i a now  threatened 
by  the  Arabs  [sec  mS  wara’  al-nahr.  2].  Thus  in 
A.D.  715  the  Tibetans  and  Arabs  are  said  to  have 
attacked,  in  concert,  Farghana*  provoking  the  Chinese 
governor  in  Ksishghar  to  send  a punitive  expedition 
to  extend  Chinese  overlordship  in  the  province.  But 
the  Chinese  failed  to  maintain  their  position  In 
Transoxania,  and  three  or  four  decades  later,  in  1 33/ 
751,  the  Arab  general  Ziyad  b.  Salih  defeated  the 
imperial  army  under  Kao  Hsien-chih  (Gao  Xianzhi) 
at  the  battle  of  Talas,  determining  the  future  orien- 
tation of  Transoxania,  that  it  was  to  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Islamic  and  not  the  Chinese  world, 
and  deterring  the  Chinese  from  ever  again  intervening 
there  militairly.  China  was  in  fact  racked  by  internal 
revolts  from  751  onwards.  The  Emperor  Hsuan-tsung 
(Xuanzong)  fled  from  his  capital  to  Szechuan,  but  his 
son  and  successor  Su-esung  (Suzong)  recaptured 
Ch^ang-an  with  the  aid  of  troops  from  Kaihghar. 
Fargh^a  and  the  upper  Oxus  lands,  including  Arabs; 
in  the  Chinese  annals  these  last  are  said  to  have  been 
lent  by  the  "^AbbSsid  caliph  aUMan^ur.  Gibb  pointed 
out  {Ceruse  records  of  du  Ariibs  in  Ccniral  Asm^  in  BSOSy 
ii  [1923],  615-22)  that  there  is  no  mention  of  any  of 
the  episode  in  the  Arab  historians  and  that  the  so- 
called  “Arabs’*  must  have  mercenaries  and  adventur- 
ers, who  probably  subsequently  settled  in  China  and 


may  have  formed  a nucleus  for  the  spread  of  Islam 
there.  The  Arabic  sources  are  equally  silent  about 
what  was  a long  scries  of  Arab  diplomatic  missions 
mentioned  as  being  received  at  the  T’ang  court  from 
716  onwards  (detailed  in  E.  Chavannes,  J'ioies  addiiion- 
dles  sur  les  Tou-fdue  Occidmtaux^  in  T’&urtg  JW,  v [1904], 

32  fT);  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  information,  but  the  embassies  were  prob- 
ably sent  by  the  governors  of  Khurasan  rather  than 
directly  by  caliphs. 

From  the  3rd/9th  century  onwards,  overland  con- 
nections between  the  Arab  Persian  governors  of 
lOiur^iS^  and  the  successor^totes  there  to  the  caliphate 
(e.g.  those  of  the  Samanids  and  Ghaznawids 
and  China,  tended  to  be  blocked  by  the  constituting 
of  powerful  Turkish  states  like  those  of  the  Uyghurs 
of  Eastern  Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  with  their  capi- 
tal on  the  Orithon  river  (till  A.D.  840),  and,  in  the 
4th/  1 0th  century,  the  ascendancy  of  the  l^.arlul^  Turks 
and  the  llig  Khans  or  Karakhanids  which  almost 
certainly  arose  out  of  them.  Hence  contacts  were  only 
sporadic.  From  this  period,  we  know  of  the  possible 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  by  the  Samanid 
Amfr  Na?r  b.  Ahmad  in  response  to  a Chinese  ap- 
proach (see  above),  and  of  a more  historically-attested 
embassy  from  the  rulers  of  iCita  and  of  the  Uyghurs 
to  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  in  417/1026  (Gardrzi,  ed. 

Habibb  1^1)  or  in  418/1027  (Marwazf,  tr.  19-21), 
bearing  presents  of  the  specialities  of  China  and  Siberia 
and  seeking  marriage  alliances,  in  fact  refused  to  the 
infidels  by  the  Sultan;  the  potentates  in  question  would 
appear  to  be  Sheng-tsung  (Shengzong),  emperor  of 
the  (probably  Mongolian)  Liao  (Khitan)  dynasty  (962- 
1031)  [see  iiara  ejitav]  and  the  Uyghur  Kb^  of 
Kansu,  head  of  the  “Yellow*’  (Sari)  Uyghurs  there. 

See  Minorsky,  comm.  76-80)* 

Btbiiogrsphjn  In  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article,  see  Dabry  de  Thiersant,  Le  MoAomedsme 
m Chintz  Paris  1878;  Devdria,  Musuhmns  et  Mimkhans 
chinoiSf  Paris  1898;  H.  Yule  and  H.  Cordier,  The 
Book  of  Set  A^nreo  London  1903;  eidem,  Cathay 

and  the  thither,  repr.  Taipei  1966;  M.  Hartmann, 

Der  isiamisehe  Otieai,  I,  Berlin  1905;  E.  Bretschneider, 
Mediagoai  resemches  from  eastern  Asiatk  sources,  London 
1910;  T.  Lewicld,  Les  premiers  commerfonts  orates  en 
Chim,  in  jRO,  xl  (1935),  173-86;  Jih-ming  Chang, 

Les  Afusubrums  sous  ia  Chine  des  Tang  i€l8-905),  Taipei 
1 980;  Zhang  Jun-yaii,  Relatiom  betmm  China  and  the 
Arabs  in  early  tmies,  in  Jnal.  of  Oman  Studies,  vi  (1980), 

91-109.  (M*  Hartmann- [C.E.  Bosworth]) 

4.  History  of  Islam  in  China  from  ca.  A.D. 

1050  to  the  present  day. 

During  the  Sung  (Song)  period  (Northern  Sung, 
960-1127,  Southern  Sung,  1127-1279)  we  again  hear 
in  the  Chinese  annals  of  Muslim  mercenaries.  In  1070, 
the  Sung  emperor,  Shen-tsung  (Shenzong),  invited  a 
group  of  5,300  young  Arabs,  under  the  leadership  of 
Amir  Sayyid  So-fei-er  (this  name  being  as  mentioned 
in  the  Chinese  source)  of  Bukhara,  to  settle  in  China. 

This  group  had  helped  the  emperor  in  his  war  with 
the  newly-established  Liao  empire  (Khitan)  (on  these, 
sec  above,  3)  in  northeastern  China*  Shen-tsung  gave  ip  QQppi 
the  prince  an  honorary  tide,  and  his  men  were  encour- 
aged to  setde  in  the  war-devastated  areas  in  north- 
eastern China  between  Kaifeng,  the  capital  of  the 
Sung,  and  Yen-ching  (Yanjing)  (today’s  Peking  or 
Beijing)  in  order  to  create  a buffer  zone  between  the 
weaker  Chinese  and  the  aggressive  Liao*  In  1080, 
another  group  of  more  than  10,000  Arab  men  and 
women  on  horseback  are  said  to  have  arrived  in 
China  to  join  So-foi-er.  These  people  settled  in  all 
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the  provinces  of  the  north  and  northeast,  mainly  in 
Shan-tung  (Shandong),  Ho-nan  (Henan),  An-hui 
(Anhui), |-Hu“pei  (Hubei),  Shan-hsi  (Shanxi)  and  Shen- 
hsi  (Shaanxi).  As  setders  in  the  area  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  northern  nomads,  these  Muslims 
became  an  important  local  dement  in  the  1 1th  and 
12th  centuries,  being  involved  in  the  land  commer- 
cial traffic  along  the  Silk  Road  with  the  support  of 
the  Chinese,  the  Khitan,  and  the  llbetan  and  Tangut 
authorities, 

So-fei-er  was  not  only  the  leader  of  the  Muslims 
in  his  province,  but  he  acquired  the  reputation  also 
of  being  the  founder  and  ^Tather”  of  the  Muslim  com- 
munity in  China.  Sayyid  So-fei-er  discovered  that 
Arobia  and  Islam  were  misnamed  by  the  T^ang  and 
Sung  Chinese  as  Ta-ski  km  {DasH  giM^  (“the  lajid  of 
the  Arabs”)  or  as  Ta-shi  fa  {Dashi  J&)  ("the  religion, 
or  law,  of  Islam”).  This  was  derived  from  the  ancient 
Chinese  name  for  Arabia,  ’Ta-shi  {Dasht\  which  re- 
mained unchanged  even  after  the  great  developments 
in  Islamic  history  since  that  time.  He  then  introduced  . 

km  {Dmhi  gwe)  (“the  Religion  of  Double  Return”)  } 
to  substitute  for  Ta-sAi  fa  {Dashi  J&),  and  then  replaced 
Ta-shi  Jhto  (ZSojAt  ^a)  with  Hulhm  chi^ao  {HuHtui  jiaa) 
(“the  Islamic  state”).  ^‘The  Religion  of  Double  Return” 
meant  to  “submit  and  return  to  Allah”.  Thus,  in  Chi- 
nese, Hui-bui  km  {Huibtii  pt0}  was  universally  accepted 
and  adopted  for  Islam  by  the  Chinese,  Khitan,  Mongols 
and  Turks  of  the  Chinese  border  lands  before  the 
end  of  the  1 1 th  century. 

The  appearance  of  the  Mongols  in  China 

meant  a new  phase  in  the  devciopment  of  Islam  there. 
The  Yuan  Dynasty  was  founded  by  Kubilay  Khan 
(r.  1260-94  [g*f.]),  a grandson  of  the  Great  Khan, 
Cingiz  (1206-27  [fl' His  military  forces,  used 

for  the  overunning  of  both  North  and  South  China, 
were  built  largely  upon  the  thousands  of  Muslim  sol- 
diers which  he  brought  with  him  from  the  Middle 
Eastern  and  Central  Asian  campaigns.  At  least  two 
of  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  three  Mongol  war 
zones  were  Arabs:  Amfr  Sayyid  Bay  an  (Po-yen,  Boyan) 
(1235-94)  and  Amir  Sayyid-i  A^aJl  Shams  al-Din 
^Umar  (1211-79)  (see  below),  They  fought  in  the  war 
against  the  Sung,  and  helped  to  establish  Mongol  f 
power  in  China,  with  many  thousands  of  Muslims  ' 
serving  as  high  officials  in  the  central  and  provincial  I 
governments.  Because  large  numbers  of  the  Mongol  ( 
soldiers  were  Muslims,  the  KhSn  decreed  them  to  be 
second-class  citizens  of  the  Mongol  empire  (after  the 
Mongols  themseives  in  Yuan  China),  One  of  Kubi- 
lay’s  Muslim  commanders  was  the  Buldiaran,  who 
claimed  to  be  a i.e.  descendant  of  the  Prophet, 

Sh^ms  ai-Din  *Umar,  called  Sayyid-i  A^all,  given  by 
the  Great  Khan  the  transliterated  Chinese  title  Sal 
tien-eAle  (Saidanchc),  He  was  Kubilay’s  governor  of  the 
southwestern  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  for 

the  period  1273  till  his  death  in  1279.  He  was  buried 
there,  and  his  tomb,  with  its  inscriptions,  was  subse- 
quently discovered  at  the  opening  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury by  the  French  Mission  d^Ollone;  a second  grave 
also  exists  at  Hsi-an  (Xi'an),  also  with  an  inseription, 
this  being  a cenotaph  which  only  contained  the  dead 
governor's  ceremonial  court  dress  (see  A,  Vissierc, 
Etudes  smo-ma/iom^tanes^  Paris  1911,  41  n.  1).  Sayyid-i 
AdjalJ  probably  did  much  for  the  spread  of  Islam  in 
Yunnan,  but  it  is  hk  ^n  Na$ir  aJ-DFn  who  is  given 
the  main  credit  for  its  spread  there.  The  latter  had 
been  governor  of  Shensi,  and  when  he  died  in  Yunnan 
as  governor  there  in  1292,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  H^sayn.  Other  sons  of  Sayyid-i  A^aJl  and  . 
their  sons  in  turn  held  high  office  under  the  Yuan  | 


emperors,  and  the  family  remained  famous  in  Chinese 
life.  Thus  the  famous  scholar  Ma-chu  (Mazhu)  (co. 
1636-1710)  supervised  the  renovation  of  the  tomb  and 
shrine  of  his  ancestor  Sayyid-i  AdjaU,  as  attested  by 
an  inscription.  It  is  certain  that  the  dominant  posi- 
tion of  Islam  in  Yunnan  dates  from  the  Yuan  period, 
being  accomplished  through  land  contacts  and  not 
maritime  ones,  and  the  Muslims  of  Yunnan  must  have 
remained  in  constant  contact  with  the  Hui  Muslims 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Shensi  and  Kansu,  espe- 
cially as  Muslims  became  famous  as  traders  and  hir- 
ers of  animals  for  transport. 

The  tolerant,  or  rather,  indifferent  Great  Khans 
thus  encouraged  the  Muslims,  as  they  did  other  reli- 
gious groups  within  their  empire.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, the  Muslim  community  in  China  made  great 
strides,  and  the  evidence  of  such  Muslim  travellers  as 
I bn  Battupi  shows  that  there  were  also  nourishing 
mercantile  colonies  in  the  coastal  etties  along  the 
China  Sea  (see  above,  3,).  Muslims  became  promi- 
nent in  occupations  such  as  engineering,  medicine, 
technology,  transportation  and  overseas  trade,  agri- 
culture and  handicraft  work.  Under  the  Yuan,  there 
was  a significant  change  in  religious  life  as  well; 
mosques  and  schools  were  built,  and  a network  of 
Muslim  hostels  was  established  for  travelling  Muslim 
merchants.  In  the  14th  century,  by  the  end  of  the 
Mongol  role  in  China,  the  Muslims  totalled  about 
4,000,006,  more  than  any  other  minority  in  China. 
They  took  their  place  in  all  aspects  of  Chinese  life: 
political,  economic,  administrative  and  military;  yet 
they  were  still  confined  to  their  own  communities, 
somewhat  isolated  from  the  vast  Chinese  popula- 
tion surrounding  them.  Most  of  their  large  commu- 
nities were  still  located  in  areas  distant  from  "China 
Proper”. 

The  high  profile  of  some  Muslims  under  the  Yuan 
inevitably  provoked  a backlash.  Many  Muslim  offi- 
cials and  commanders  behaved  arrogantly  and  oppres- 
sively, lording  it  over  the  native  Chinese  majority, 
with  its  own,  much  more  ancient  Confucian  ethos 
and  traditions,  very  much  at  variance  with  many 
Muslim  attitudes  (e.g.  in  regard  to  taboos  on  food 
and  to  ritual  cleanliness).  Already  in  Kubilay reign, 
Marco  Polo  noted  the  tyranny  of  a certain  Ahmad, 
who  secured  an  ascendancy  of  the  Khan  and  used  it 
to  further  the  interests  of  his  own  family,  until  after 
sulTcring  22  years  of  oppression,  a Chinese  revolt  cook 
place  in  which  Ahmad  was  killed  (Yule-^Cordier, 

Book  qf  Scr  Alarfo  PoltP,  London  1903,  i,  415-23;  cf. 
also  H.  Franke,  Ahmed  Ein  Beiirag  car  fVirtscha/lsgei'chichte 
China^s  unter  in  Onens^  L [194BJ,  222-36). 

Hence  the  situation  changed  for  the  Muslims  under 
the  indigenous  Chinese  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644), 
during  whose  period  the  Hui-hui  evolved  from  being 
Muslims  in  China  to  being  Chinese  Muslims  but  for 
whom  the  golden  age  under  the  Yiian  was  now  over. 
At  the  beginning,  Muslims  were  granted  political, 
economic,  social  and  religious  freedom,  but  later  this 
attitude  changed.  The  new  regime  forced  many 
Chinese  immigrants  to  settle  in  the  border  zones,  such 
as  the  northwest  and  the  southwest  where  the  Muslims 
had  established  their  commutiiries,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  these  areas  became  Chinese.  More- 
over, the  Muslims  were  prohibited  from  upholding 
their  dietary,  marriage,  dress  and  speech  customs.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  they  adopted  Chinese  names, 
wore  Chinese  dress  and  often  married  Chinese  spouses. 
This  process  of  acculturation  into  Chinese  culture  con- 
tinued steadily,  and  the  Muslims  in  China  came  to 
consider  themselves  Chinese. 
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Blit  with  the  increase  of  Sinicisation,  they  aJso 
insisted  on  retaining  many  customs  and  traditions 
attesting  their  ongin.  Many  Arabic  and  Persian 
words  were  preserved,  particidariy  in  religious  life. 
This  syncretisation  of  the  two  cultures  created  the  Hui 
as  we  know  them  today,  namely,  not  merely  "Chinese 
with  Islamic  faith”,  but  a minority  with  various  eth- 
nic disnnedons  from  the  Chinese.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Ming  rule,  in  the  late  16th  century,  the  fii^t 
Chinese  transladons  of  Arabic  and  Persian  books  con- 
cerning Islamic  history,  ritual  and  philosophy  appeared 
in  China.  This  was  probably  the  most  obvious  sign 
of  the  culmination  of  the  process  of  Sinicisation.  By 
the  end  of  the  Ming,  in  the  year  1644,  the  total  Chi- 
nese MusUm  population  had  increased  considerably. 
But  then,  the  almost  I ,CKX)  years  of  Islamic  existence 
in  China  were  undergoing  a violent  form.  The  new 
Manchu  rulers,  who  conquered  China  and  established 
the  Ch*mg  (Ciing)  Dynasty  (1644-191  IJ,  would  act 
adversely  as  far  as  the  Hui  minority  was  concerned. 

The  Muslims  greeted  the  new  dynasty  with  a series 
of  rebellions.  Muslim  “Ming  loyalists”  led  uprisings 
against  the  Manchus  in  various  locadons  where  large 
Muslim  populations  resided.  Such  was  the  Ting  Kuo- 
tung  (Ding  Guodong)  rebellion  (J648)  in  Kansu.  This 
Ill-prepared  uprising  lasted  one  year  and  resulted  in 
many  cides  destroyed  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  and  Muslims  killed.  The  Ch^ing  rule  in  China 
was  characterised  by  many  Muslim  rebellions,  and  an 
uneasy  coexistence  between  Chinese  and  Muslims. 
Interculturai  and  inter-religious  violence  usually  trig- 
gered significant  rebellions  of  the  Muslims  in  mid- 
19th  century  China  also,  when  Muslim  leaders 
established  ephemeral  Muslim  states  and  threw  all 
northwestern  and  southwestern  China  into  chaos.  A 
case  in  point  was  Tu  Wen-hsiu  (Du  Wenxiu),  who 
took  over  much  of  Yunnan  and  styled  himself  “Sultan 
Sulayman”.  After  17  years  of  strug^e,  in  1872,  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Manchu  forces  with  more  than 
one  million  Muslims  lolled  [see  paI'ithay].  This  was 
probably  the  last  signifTcant  chapter  history  of  Islam 
in  Imperial  China.  In  Kansu,  Ma  Hua-lung  [^.r?.]  (Ma 
Hualong)  and  in  Sinkiang,  Ya^kub  Beg  of 

KSshghar  attempted  also  to  throw  off  the  Manchu 
rule,  but  they  were  likewise  suppressed. 

Reli^us  aspects  of  Islam  in  China 

^me  scholars  tend  to  divide  the  development  of 
Islamic  religion  in  China  into  three  rides  of  influence 
or  movements  which  entered  China  from  without, 
thus  reladng  the  changes  in  Chinese  Islam  to  devel- 
opments in  the  Islamic  world.  Not  surprisingly,  it  was 
the  maltreatment  of  the  Muslims  in  China  by  the 
Manchus  which  condirioned  much  of  their  predispo- 
sidon  to  rebel,  when  their  oppression  under  the  Ch*ing 
coincided  with  the  new  winds  of  reform  and  change 
which  blew  from  the  core  of  the  Islamic  world. 

During  the  T*ang  and  Sung,  the  Muslim  trierchants 
of  the  China  Sea  fringes  lived  in  their  separate  quar- 
ters in  the  major  coastal  cides  where  they  had  settled 
down  and  condnued  their  Middle  Eastern  lifestyle 
undisturbed.  Under  the  Yiian,  tlicir  status  was  second 
only  to  the  Mongols  and  they  were  prominent 
throughout  China;  but  under  the  Ming,  they  adopted 
a low  profile.  AU  this  while,  they  stuck  lo  their  Hanaii 
law  school  allegiance  with  moderation  and  without 
raising  much  suspicion  in  their  environment.  They 
paid  lip-service  to  the  Imperial  Calendar,  but  they 
lived  by  iheir  own  Muslim  one.  They  built  their 
mosques  often  without  a minaret,  in  order  not  to  give 
any  prominence  to  their  houses  of  prayer  in  compari- 
son with  Chinese  temples.  They  behaved  as  Chinese 


outwardly,  but  as  Muslims  indoors.  They  spoke  Chinese 
outdoors,  but  inside  the  mosque  they  used  Arabic 
script  and  ornaments,  and  spriiilded  their  speech  with 
Arabic  or  Persian  words.  These  Muslims  are  referred 
to  today  as  Gedimu  ("ihe  Ancients”)  (Ar.  Kadim). 

A second  phase  sec  in  after  the  I3th  century,  when 
^ufT  orders  penetrated  to  China.  The  ^ufi  wave  inten- 
sified and  widened  the  roots  of  Islam  in  China,  and 
it  generated  the  spread  of  Islamic  learning  as  well  as 
the  construedon  of  new  mosques.  Of  several  Sq0 
orders,  the  Nakshbandiyya  brought  from  Central 

Asia  via  Sinkiang,  became  the  most  deeply  and  widely 
rooted  in  China. 

The  next  stage  was  connected  with  a movement 
renewal  {ta^did)  generated  by  a prominent  16th  cen- 
tury scholar,  Ma  Ming-hsin  (Ma  Mingxin).  His 

group  was  known  as  the  Hsm  china  (Xinjiao)  ("New 
Teaching”).  When  he  returned  to  China  in  1761  from 
his  trip  to  the  Middle  Elast  and  Central  Asia,  Ma 
Ming-hsin  was  imbued  with  revivalist  ideas  which  gen- 
erated much  of  the  unrest  in  18th  and  19th-century 
China.  He  introduced  new  variants  of  ritual,  for  exam- 
ple, the  reading  out  loud  and  dedamadon  of  the 
l^ur*5n  (hence  die  name,  the  ^akri^a  sect,  compared 
with  the  silent  reciting  of  before).  There  is  rea- 

son to  believe  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lions, notably  Ma  Hua-lung  and  Tu  Wen-hsiu,  were 
related  to  this  revivalist  trend. 
htom  in  Ornmamisi  China 

Under  the  Republic  (1911-49),  and  then  under 
Communist  rule  (since  1949),  the  Muslims  have  been 
recognised  as  a “nadonal”  minority,  but  under  the 
PRC  they  arc  kept  atomised  under  their  various  eth- 
nic appellations  (Hui,  Uyghur,  Kazakh,  etc.;  see  2., 
above).  Generally  speaking,  because  of  the  regime’s 
necessity  to  have  relations  with  Muslim  countries  on 
the  intern  ationaJ  arena,  jt  attempted  to  avoid  any 
overt  and  brutal  oppression  of  the  Muslims  domesti- 
cally. But  during  the  harsh  periods  of  ideological 
oppression  (the  Great  Leap  in  the  1950s,  and  the 
Cultural  Revolution  in  the  1960s),  Muslims  were  grossly 
mistreated,  as  were  members  of  other  religious  groups. 

lands  were  confiscated,  mosques  destroyed  (only 
one  remained  open  in  the  capital  Beijing)  and  Muslims 
forced  to  undergo  Marxist  education.  On  some  occa- 
sions, even  physical  attacks  were  launched  by  Chinese 
troops  against  Muslim  villages.  However,  since  the 
advent  of  Teng  Hsiao  ping  {Deng  Xiaoping)  (1979) 
and  the  opening  up  of  China  to  the  outside  world, 
there  has  been  a considerable  relenting  regarding  these 
policies.  More  Chinese  Muslims  than  ever  arc  ^owed 
to  go  on  the  Ha^^.  Muslim  delegations  are  allowed 
in  from  outside.  There  are  at  present  several  mosques 
open  in  the  capital  to  serve  its  considerable  Hui  pop- 
ulation, the  largest  and  oldest  of  which,  that  in  Niu 
chieh  (Niujie)  or  Ox  Street,  now  (1995)  has  six  Ahongs 
on  its  staff  Scattered  manifestations  of  Islamic  revival 
are  again  evident  in  many  a Chinese  Muslim  locality. 
Whether  these  emergences  of  Islam  amongst  the  Hui 
will  follow  the  path  of  fundamentalism,  as  has  been 
the  case  amongst  the  Turks  of  Sinkiang  in  the  early 
1990$,  or  will  settle  into  a pattern  of  ntild  protest  and  ir.COITI 
peaceful  religious  re-e mergence,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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5.  CJiinese  Islamic  literature  [see  Suppl.]. 
SIN  A*,  the  Arabic  form  for  Sinai  (as  in  KuriSn, 
XXXIII,  20,  though  whether  this  term  denoted  Mount 
Sinai  itself  or  the  region  in  which  it  was  situated,  was 
not  clear  to  the  exegetes;  cf.  Jeffery,  The  foreign  vocab- 
ulary of  the  Qur*in,  184-5).  The  present  article  deals 
with  the  Sinai  peninsula  in  general,  and  specihcally, 
its  history  and  ethnography  in  more  recent  times;  for 
its  early  and  mediaeval  Islamic  history,  see  al-tTh  and 
al-tCr. 

The  Sinai  peninsula  is  an  arid,  desert  region,  now 
part  of  Lgypt,  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the 
west,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  on  the  east,  and  the  Negev 
[see  AL-NAra]  and  the  Gaza  strip  on  the  north-east. 
It  covers  about  23,000  sq.  miles.  The  topography 
comprises  a coastal  plain  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  land  gradually  rising  as  one  goes 
southwards,  culminating  in  the  mountainous  southern 
tip,  with  its  highest  point  the  l^abal  Katirma  at 
2,637  m/8,651  feet.  Close  by  this  last  is  Mount  Sinai 
itself  (Ar.  I^abal  MusS,  the  Kur*anic  al-TOr  [q.v.\, 
with  a height  of  2,285  m/7,493  feet,  just  to  the  north 
of  which  lies  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine’s,  founded  in  A.D.  530  and  probably  the 
oldest  continuously-inhabited  Christian  monastery  in 
the  world. 

The  people  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  call  the  north- 
ern plateau  region  Bddiyat  al-Tth  “the  Desert  of  the 
Wanderings”,  i.e.  of  tlie  Children  of  Israel,  as  depicted 
in  Kur’an,  V,  23-9/20-6,  and  the  mountainous  south- 
ern pan  Bildd  cd-T^d  “the  I.and  of  the  Mountain”,  i.e 
of  Mount  Sinai,  as  in  Kur*an,  II,  60/63.  Since  the 
18th  century,  the  main  administrauve  centre  has  been 
al-*Arrsb  (^•£'•1  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  whose 
older,  very  mixed  population  comprised  the  descen- 
dants of  Ottoman  officials,  Egyptian  peasants  and 
migrant  cultivators  from  the  Hi^az,  but  whose  pres- 
ent population  has  been  much  swelled  by  refugees, 
incomers,  etc.  (population  in  1975:  40,000).  At  times, 
al-Tur,  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  Na|dll,  in  central 
Sinai,  have  served  as  district  administrative  posts. 

Until  recently,  two-thirds  of  Sinai’s  population  have 
been  Bedouin  tribesmen,  adhering  to  a number  of 
tribal  confederations,  such  as  the  Saw^ha,  *Ulaygat 
and  Muzayna  forming  the  Tawara  confederation  in 
the  south,  the  Suwarka,  TarSbin,  Tiyaha,  AhaywSt 
and  BaySdiyyfn  groups  in  the  north.  Being  mainly 


arrivals  from  the  Arabian  peninsula  in  the  1 5th  and 
16th  centuries,  most  tribes  already  inhabited  their  pre- 
sent areas  by  1807,  when  Seetzen  visited  Sinai.  Since 
then,  p)eace  has  prevailed  amongst  the  Bedouin,  except 
for  some  who  participated  in  the  19th  century  tribal 
wars  of  fellow-tribesmen  in  the  adjacent  Negev  desert. 

During  the  19th  century,  various  Western  travellers 
visited  Sinai  and  wrote  about  the  region,  including 
the  German  Seetzen,  the  Swiss  Burckhardt,  the  English 
professor  Palmer,  the  American  E.  Robinson  and  the 
Czech  explorer  Musil.  The  most  comprehensive  work 
on  Sinai’s  history  is  that  of  the  official  in  British  serv- 
ice, Na‘*um  Shukayr.  Britain  took  over  administrative 
responsibility  for  Sinai,  along  with  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
in  1882  [see  misr.  D.  7].  The  major  impact  of  this 
change  of  power  was  that  the  whole  peninsula  was 
for  the  first  time  under  regular  administration.  In  1884 
the  Cairo-Mecca  Pilgrimage  caravan  was  ended,  and, 
on  the  diplomauc  level,  the  Ottoman  government  was 
compelled  to  recognise  that  Sinai  was  part  of  Egypt, 
with  the  present  eastern  border  of  Sinai  delimit^  in 
1906.  During  the  First  World  War,  Sinai  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks,  and  there  was  strenuous  fighting 
in  northern  Sinai  between  Ottoman  forces  under 
I^emal  Pasha,  attempting  to  push  towards  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  British  forces,  who  in  1917  after  defeats 
at  Gaza  nevertheless  broke  through  under  General 
Allenby  towards  Palestine.  For  much  of  the  interwar 
period,  Major  C.S.  Jarvis,  whose  various  books  are 
an  interesting  and  amusing  commentary  on  life  in 
Sinai  during  this  period  (sec  Bibi),  was  governor  of 
Sinai.  In  1946,  Egypt  gained  control  of  Sinai,  which 
became  a muhdfaza  or  govemorate,  and  was  the  set- 
ting for  large-scale  warfare  against  Israel  in  1948, 

1956,  1967,  1968-70  and  1973.  Sinai  was  under  Israeli 
military  occupation  1967-82.  Since  its  retrocession  to 
Egypt,  the  latter  power  has  constructed  several  strate- 
gic roads,  developed  tourism  on  the  two  Gulf  coasts, 
sedentarised  the  Bedouin  and  settled  Egyptians  in 
newly-founded  towns. 

Bibliography’.  J.L.  Burckhardt,  Traveb  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Ijmd,  I>ondon  1822,  457-630;  U.J. 

Seetzen,  Reisen  dutch  Syrien,  Paldstina,  Phdnicien,  die 
Transjordan- iJinder,  Arabia  Petraea  und  Unter-Agypten, 

Berlin  1854-9,  iii,  34-49,  101;  E.H.  Palmer,  The 
Desert  of  the  Exodus,  Tx>ndon  1872;  A,  Musil,  Arabia 
Petraea,  Vienna  1908;  N.  §hukayr,  Ta*iiht  STrtd*  wa 
*l-*Arab,  Cairo  1916;  R.  Beadnell,  The  ivildemess  of 
Sinai,  Ixjndon  1927;  C.S.  Jarvis,  Yesterdey  and  today 
in  Sinai,  Edinburgh  and  Ix>ndon  1931;  idem.  Three 
deserts,  IxDndon  1936,  116  ff;  idem,  Desert  and  delta, 

Ix)ndon  1938;  Naval  Intelligence  Division.  Admiralty 
Handbooks,  Western  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  Ixindon 
1946,  43-7  and  index;  M.  von  Opfjenheim,  Die 
Beduinen,  ii,  I^eipzig  1943;  C.  Bailey,  Dating  the  arrival 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes  in  Sinai  and  the  Negev,  in  JESHO, 
xxviii  (1985),  20-49;  F.  Stewart,  Notes  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes  in  Sinai,  in  ibid.,  xxxiv  (1991), 

97-110,  with  Bailey’s  rejoinder  at  110-15;  A.  Mcir 
and  Y.  Ben-David,  The  Bedouin  in  Israel  and  Sinai,  a 
bibliograply,  Beersheba  1989;  C.  Bailey,  Bedouin  poetry 
from  Sinai  and  the  Negev,  mirror  of  a culture,  Oxford 3f- CO fTI 
I99L  (C.  Baiu:y) 

$INA*A  (a.,  pi.  sind*dt),  the  occupation  of  and 
production  by  artisans;  craft,  industry,  derived 
from  the  verb  sana*a  “to  do,  to  produce”.  TTie  Arab 
le.xicographers  provide  several  meanings  of  sind*a,  5un\ 
fan*a‘,  the  common  significance  is  “occupation”  (defined 
as  hirfa)',  ydni\  pi.  sunnd*  meaning  hddhtk  (adj.)  = “skil- 
ful, skilful  artisan”.  The  original  verb  means  “to  pro- 
duce, to  keep  well  or  take  care  of  (a  horse}”;  sani^ 
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(adj.)  would  mean  ‘"polished  (sword)”,  ma^^a  (pi. 

means  "‘notable  palaces,  fortresses  and  edi- 
Gees  in  which  special  endeavours  ate  invested”.  This 
denotation  origi^ted  from  Kur*^,  XXVI,  129,  where 
the  people  of  *Ad  are  reproved  on  account  of 

the  masdni*  that  they  built  to  dwell  forever  (see  Ibn 
Srda,  eil-Muk&a^ti^t  x,  53,  xii,  255-61).  Smd'^a  could 
also  denote  the  action  of  shipbuilding  that  flourished 
in  Umayyad,  Fafinud  and  Mamli^  times  and  was 
adopted  in  in  both  English  and  French, 

arsenal,  arsenale  = workshop  or  house  for  handwork. 
In  modem  Arabic,  mama*  denotes  “factory”  and 
means  “industry”, 

Sinaia  meant  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  activities  of 
the  craftsmen  which  were  usually  concentrated  in  the 
market  {suk  the  latter  consisting  of  lanes  and 

streets,  each  specified  in  a given  category:  a street  of 
shoemakers  producing  and  selling  ordinary  shoes,  a 
street  of  producers  and  vendors  of  special  shoes,  streets 
of  saddle  makers,  tent  makers,  goldsmiths,  etc.  On 
the  periphery  of  the  town  one  finds  industries  requir- 
ing space  or  causing  bad  smells  and  dirt,  such  as  pot- 
tery, dyeing  and  tanning.  The  jw^s  of  Cairo  arc 
minutely  depicted  by  Ibn  Dukmik  in  his  ai-Iniisdr  U- 
wdsital  *ikd  and  al-Makrrzf,  as  well  as 

by  authors  of  hisba  manuals  [see  mss  a;  stbs];  see  also 
L.  Massignon,  in  Enc.  of  ihi  Sifciai  Seknees^  ait.  Guilds, 
in  the  section  fsliun\  B.  Lewis,  71k  Islamk  in 

E£onmnk  HisUify  Rmim),  viii  (1937),  20-35;  idem,  An 
epistle  on  matiuai  crajh,  in  /C,  xvii  (19+7)  142-51;  C.E. 
Von  Grunebaum,  hlotrL  Ess^s  in  the  nalurt 
qf  a cultural  tradhiony  ch.  vii,  1+1*55;  G,  Baer,  Guilds 
in  Middle  Eastern  histoiy,  in  M.A.  Cook  (ed.).  Studies  in 
the  economu  history  qf  die  Middle  East,  Oxford  1970,  M- 
17;  S.M.  Stern,  71m  constitution  of  the  Islamk  city^  in 
A.  Hourani  and  Stem  (eds.).  The  l$hmk  ci^.  Several 
vocations,  such  as  medicine  {sometimes  defined  as  *ibn 
— science,  sometimes  as  craft),  singing,  poetry,  callig- 
raphy and  astrology,  that  one  describes  today  as  tech- 
nical and  free  professions,  were  considered  by  the 
Muslim  world,  before  modern  times,  as  mere  yintPdt 
(see  ikhwan  al-Safa',  Rasd^ii,  in  the  8th  n$dla%  al- 
Mawardr,  Adah  al^dufyd  wa  Y-dbi,  Beirut  19B6,  213- 
14;  Ibn  fChaldun,  Muk^ddima,  Beirut  n.d.,  382-3, 
405-34).  The  classification  of  crafts  is  an  important 
issue.  A]-D|ahiz  is  one  of  the  first  authors  in  Islam 
who  dealt  with  crafts  and  craftsmen.  He  claims  that 
God  planned  the  differentiadon  between  artisans  in 
order  to  keep  sodeiy  in  harmony  (sec  his  Hudiad^  ai- 
nubuwwa^  in  Rasd^il,  ed.  ^A.-S.  Harun,  Beirut  1991, 
iii,  242-3).  In  some  of  his  other  works,  he  describes 
the  two  principal  categories  of  crafts: 

(a)  ITie  trades  that  bring  wealth  to  their  occupiers, 
like  jewellers  {ayk^b  at-^awhar),  vendors  or  producers  of 
embroidery  {a^hab  al-wad^)y  money-changers  {se^rfd)^ 

(b)  Minor  crafts  and  trades  that  hardly  suffice  the 
provisions  of  their  occupier,  like  water-supplier  (jo^:^^), 
plasterer  (/fljyan)  and  ploughman  (Ai&rJfii);  see 

ed.  *A.-S.  Harun,  Cairo  1988,  iv,  434-5;  Bulfiatd\ 
Cairo  1983,  ii,  48-9;  Risdlaft  dnd*dt  al-kuwwdd^  in  the 
above-men doned  Rasd^ily  379-97  (partly  tr.  in  Ch. 
Pellat,  I^e  and  works  of  London  1 963^  1 1 4*  1 6, 

and  minutely  discussed  in  Sadan,  and  craf^mm, 

in  SI,  Ivi  [1982],  5-49,  Ixii  [1985],  89-120);  see  also 
W.T.  al-Nadjm,  al-l^dhi?L  um  Thddira  al-^abbdsjyya, 
Baghdad  1965,  44-101;  Pellat,  Le  milieu  et  la 

formation  de  Gdhi^y  Paris  1953,  ch*  vi;  M.  *Uways,  al- 
Mudjlama*  al-‘abbdsi  min  khtldl  kiidbdt  at-I^dhi^,  Cairo 
1977,  156-75. 

The  above-mentioned  Ikljwaii  classify  the  crafts 
according  to  tlieir  simpticity  and  according  to  die 


materials  used  and  according  to  ranks  {Rasd'^ii  /^Kwn 
al-Sq0\  ed.  ZiiiklT,  Damascus  192B,  i,  210-26;  sec 
also  the  analysis  of  the  eighth  risdla  by  B.  Lewis,  in 
op.  cit.).  This  classificadon  was  adopted  in  the  Ritdb 
al-Stjfdsa,  ascribed  to  Ibn  Sma  (see  ai-Ma^rik,  ix  [1906], 

967),  as  well  as  al-Mawardi,  op.  cit.,  193-4,  and  Ibn 
Khaldun,  op.  cit.  It  is  possible  that  the  Muslims  followed 
the  pre-Islamic  classificadon  of  Bryson  (see  M.  Plessner, 

Der  CHkmomikos  des  Jleupythagoreers  Bjyson,  Heidelberg 
1928,  145-8;  see  also  R.  al-Sayyid,  Abu  THasan  al- 
MdwcKch:  dvasa  ft  ruyadhi  al~id^timd*^yay  in  ai-Abhd^y 
xxxiii  (1985),  55-97. 

In  addition  to  sind*a  and  hi  fa,  there  are  two  other 
teims  with  the  same  denotadon,  mihna  and  sinf.  Mihna 
(pi.  mihan)  means  “profession,  service  and  handiness, 
mostly  domestic”,  while  a^hdt  at-mihan  means  arti- 
sans. Mdhm  is  one  who  serve  others  skilfully,  a ser- 
vant, and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  mahana  and 
imUdiana  signifying  “to  submit,  to  be  humiliated”  (see 
HAy  s.v.  m-h-n'y  J.  Sadan,  A new  source,  in  IDS,  ix,  375, 
n*  15). 

Siif  (pi,  asndf  and  sunif),  means  literally  “sort,  kind”, 
whereas  tdpnf  means  “classification”.  In  the  wider 
sense,  sirf  means  a group  of  something,  td^fa  min  kuli 
at  the  beginning  of  the  '"Abbtsid  period 
mear^  also  various  kinds  of  crafts  and  trades.  Al- 
Ya*kubr  uses  the  term  np^df  meaning  various  artisans 
that  the  caliph  al-Mansur  grouped,  classified  and 
arranged  in  the  suks  of  his  new  capital  {Bulddn,  Leiden 
1891,  242,  253).  Concerning  the  controversy  regard- 
ing the  beginning  of  asndf  and  whether  they  consti- 
tuted real  guilds,  see  Massignon,  op.  di.,  in  Enc.  of 
Sac.  Sc.y  215;  idem,  Les  corps  de  metiers  et  la  cite  iskmique, 
in  Opera  minora,  i;  Lewis,  he.  cit..  Stem,  loc.  nV.;  Baer, 
he.  ciL;  Goitein,  Studies  in  fsiantic  histoiy  and  imdtutwns, 

Leiden  1968,  267;  S.  al-Shavkhalr*  al- Asndf  Jt  V-W  al- 
*abbdsi,  Baghdad  1967;  Durl,  al-ayndf  wa  i-hirqf 

Ji  Tisldm,  in  Bulletin  of  Foe.  of  Arts,  Bagdad  (1959), 

133*69;  and  see  sink.  The  sutmSl  (craftsmen)  play  an 
important  role  In  the  Islamic  society*  They  constitute 
a distinct  group  within  the  *dmma  [^^.r*].  Ethnically, 
the  yunnS*  class  consisted  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Syriac 
Christians,  Ffabal  [g.u*]  (“autochtonous”  speakers  of 
Aramaic),  Kurds,  Turks,  Jews  and  others.  Many  of 
them,  especially  those  who  embraced  Islam  or  were 
bom  Muslims,  played  an  important  part  in  the  reli- 
gious, political  and  the  social  movements,  and  even 
in  the  rebellions  against  the  Sunnr  authorities.  They 
were  also  organised  in  professional  groups  in  order 
to  resist  ajiy  kind  of  hostile  actions  or  govern  mental 
sanctions  (aJ-TaJbari,  ili,  895-6;  al-Mas^udi,  Muru^,  vi, 

452-7;  Ibn  al-Athir,  al-Kdmiiy  vi,  271-3;  Pellat,  Milieu, 
he.  cit.;  al-Nadjm,  he.  rtV.;  Fahmr  Sa^d,  ai~*Amma  Ji 
Baghdad,  Beirut  1983;  al-Durf,  Ta^nkh  al-^Irdk  ahiktisadt, 

Beirut  1974,  75-116,  246-8. 

The  nomad  Arabs  and  dwellers  of  the  desert  towns 
esteemed  trade  and  despised  crafts;  they  respvected  the 
brave  horsemen  who  used  to  take  part  in  wars  and 
raids;  even  robbery  was  not  despised.  When  someone 
worked  for  himself,  performing  any  occasional  hand- 
work, or  when  he  was  served  by  his  wife  in  works 
such  as  clothing  and  manufacturing  tents,  it  riid[[noi||-  qqitI 
provoke  any  criticism  (see  Sadan,  The  art  of  the  gold- 
smith, in  DJ*  Content  (ed.),  Iskmic  ritigs  and  ^ms  in  the 
collection  of  B.  pucker,  London  1987,  462-73).  However, 
earning  one^s  living  by  serving  others  was  disdained. 
Accordingly,  kayii  (blacksmith),  (goldsmith), 

! dabbd^  (tanner)  and  kd^ik  (weaver)  were  despised  by 
pre-lslamic  Arabs  (see  Goldziher,  Die  Handwerke  hd  dm 
Arabem,  in  GtsammelU  Schrfimy  1967-73,  iii,  316-18; 
Ettingliausen,  The  char^ter  qf  hhmk  art,  in  N.  Paris 
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(cd.),  The  Arab  heritage^  251-67;  and  see  the  reaction 
of  Aga-oglu  to  these  arguments,  '' Remarks  on  the  character 
of  Islamic  art^  iixwAr^JC Bulktin*^  [Sept.  1954],  175-202). 
When  some  circles  spoke  in  favour  of  the  tradesmen, 
they  quoted  the  tradition  according  to  which  Muham- 
mad earned  his  living  as  a herdsman  and  merchant. 
According  to  this  tradition,  the  Prophet  also  used  to 
perform  repairing  works  (mending  shoes  and  clothes) 
for  himself;  in  this  manner,  the  Islamic  tradition  could 
praise  modesty  and  handiwork,  without  depicting  the 
Prophet  contrary  to  the  old  Arab  values.  One  should 
not  neglect  the  traditions  ascribed  to  the  Prophet  and 
to  his  Companions  encouraging  kasb  (“earning”)  in  all 
its  permitted  forms,  including  trade  and  crafts  (special 
chapters  tided  al-Buyu*  wa  TtUi^ardt  and  Sind^di  in  Hadith 
collections,  such  as  those  by  Abu  DSwud,  Ihn  Ma^a, 
al-Kulayni,  al-Razf  and  others;  see  also  al-Ghazalt.  Ihyd\ 
ch.  Adah  al-kasb  wa  'l-ma*dsh\  al-Shaybani,  al-Iktisdb  Ji 
Trizq  al-mustafdb;  Abu  Bakr  al-Rballal,  al-Hathth  *ald 
Tti^dra  wa  Tsind*a;  see  also  Ooitein,  The  rise  of  the 
Xfi^le  Eastern  bourgeoisie^  in  Journal  of  World  History^  iii 
[1957],  583-604. 

In  the  Kur*an  one  encounters  a positive  attitude 
towards  the  outcome  of  the  various  crafts,  i.e.,  the 
products,  especially  those  which  will  be  used  by  believ- 
ers in  paradise  (see  the  various  utensils  described  in 
the  verses  XVII,  31;  XI JV,  53;  LXXVI,  21;  LV,  .54; 
XXII,  23;  XXXV,  33).  On  the  other  hand,  the  exces- 
sive use  of  luxury  products  in  this  world  {al-dimyd)^ 
especially  precious  objects  and  imposing  buildings,  is 
far  from  being  praised.  It  is  possible  that  the  period 
of  the  Prophet  inherited  certain  concepts  from  pre- 
Islamic  times,  namely,  the  discrepancy  between  die 
taste  for  fine  objects  and  the  attitude  towards  their 
producer,  the  ardsan.  Many  Kur*anic  verses  praise 
kasby  i.e.,  earning  from  any  permitted  craft  and  trade 
(LXII,  8-10;  XX,  73;  II,  198,  267).  Verses  XXXIV, 
lO-ll;  XXI,  80,  tell  the  story  of  David.  God  taught 
him  how  to  use  iron  and  produce  armour  in  order 
to  defend  himself  at  war  (XXI,  80,  xva~allamndhu  san^at* 
labus”*)y  whereas  verse  I..VII,  25  speaks  about  the 
various  uses  of  iron.  No  wonder  that  the  Kur’5nic 
verses  indicadng  posidvely  the  crafts  of  iron  and  link- 
ing them  to  a prophedc  figure  are  quoted,  in  later 
periods,  by  those  who  try  to  plead  for  the  apparently 
despised  professions.  Is  it  |x>ssible  that  through  these 
verses  the  Kur’an  intended  to  change  the  negadve 
pre-Islamic  atdtude  towards  such  crafts?  However,  in 
Arabic  literature  we  encounter  a real  discrepancy 
between  the  positive  attitude  towards  the  product  and 
the  negative  attitude  towards  the  producer  (Sadan, 
The  art,  and  KingSy  in  57,  especially  Ixii  [1985],  89- 
120).  One  can  conclude  that  the  first  generations  of 
Islam  were  still  under  the  influence  of  pre-Islamic 
concepts,  transmitted,  inter  a/wt,  by  language  and  poetry. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  should  not  forget  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  sedentary  concepts  inherited  from  the 
civilisations,  the  territories  of  which  were  occupied  by 
the  Muslims;  even  these  civilisations  felt  a certain 
contempt  towards  certain  crafts.  However,  in  the 
m^iliyya,  there  was  a general  disdain  of  manual 
crafts;  when  some  artisans  were  especially  mocked,  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  presence  in  the  society  of 
the  Arabian  tribes,  while  other  trades,  more  sophisti- 
cated, sedentary  and  refined,  were  absent  or  rare;  but 
in  the  Islamic  world,  some  trades  were  more  despised 
than  others,  due  to  both  the  concepts  inherited  from 
the  D}^iliyya  and  the  contempt  felt  by  the  Persians 
and  others  towards  particular  trades.  Such  are  the 
trades  of  the  cupper  (At^’armi),  the  tanner  {diba^a)  and 
the  weaver  [hiydka).  R.  Brunschvig  {Metiers  oils  en  Islam, 


in  Sly  xvi  [1962])  excludes  the  weavers  and  stresses 
that  they  were  despised  in  particular  by  the  free  Arab 
spirit  because  of  the  hard  labour  and  servitude  involved 
in  this  trade;  the  rich  testimony  to  the  inter-seden- 
tary aspiect,  namely  the  disdain  of  the  pre-Islamic 
Persian  aristocracy  towards  weavers,  is  rejected  by 
Brunschvig  (who  accepts,  however,  this  argumentation 
concerning  other  trades,  relying  mainly  on  Talmudic 
sources),  because  he  suspects  the  evidence  to  be  non- 
authentic  projected  into  the  past  by  the  Arab 
historiographers  who  were  influenced  by  their  own 
standpoint  and  the  atmosphere  prevailing  in  their 
period  {ibid.y  49,  n.  1).  For  a different  opinion,  empha- 
sising the  continuation  of  the  Persian  concept,  see 
Sadan,  in  $1,  (1986),  89-91,  and  n.  33,  who  takes 
into  consideration  the  great  skill  of  A.  Christensen, 
LTran  sous  Us  Sassanides',  Copenhagen  1944,  in  dis- 
tinguishing, in  the  Arabic  sources,  between  authentic 
and  doubtful  data. 

In  his  so  far  unpublished  KUdb  al-Mathdlib,  Ibn  al- 
Kalbr,  one  of  the  first  Arab  historiographers,  depicted 
the  crafts  despised  by  the  Arabs;  his  descriptions  reflect 
urban  circles,  i.e.  those  of  Mecca,  probably  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Islamic  era;  for  instance,  trades  such 
as  (^azzar,  kassdb,  lahhdm — all  designating  butcher,  with 
probable  different  nuances — as  well  as  teacher,  tailor 
and  smith  (Sadan,  op.  cit.,  120). 

There  were  also  serious  attempts  to  defend  crafts 
and  craftsmen  and  give  the  latter  a better  place  in 
Muslim  society.  Al-I^ahi?,  who  docs  not  refrain  from 
humoristic  statements  concerning  tradesmen,  shows 
resp>eci  and  understanding  of  their  vocation  and  respon- 
sibility to  mankind,  from  the  practical  and  moral  point 
of  view.  He  also  praises  ti(^dra  (commerce)  and  con- 
siders the  high  status  of  merchants  in  society.  Weavers, 
he  believes,  are  essential  for  the  religious  duty  of  satr 
al-*awra  (“hiding  of  intimate  parts”);  without  builders, 
people  would  not  live  safely  {Rasd*ily  ii,  242-3,  and 
al-Djahiz*s  dialogue  with  a carpenter  in  aUHayawdn, 
iii,  276-7,  iv,  434-5;  see  also  al-Raydn,  cd.  ‘A.-S.  HSrun, 
Cairo  1990,  i,  248-9  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  passages  by  al-Na^Jjm,  op.  cit.,  52-62;  Sadan, 
KiftgSy  89-94;  F.  Sa'd,  op.  cit.,  85-91).  Another  kind  of 
pleading  for  the  manual  crafts  is  manifested  by  jurists 
and  theologians  such  as  Abu  Hanlfa,  al-*Alim  wa 
'l-muta*allim\  al-Shavbani.  op.  cit.',  al-IOialial,  op.  cit.;  al- 
Habashr  al-Wisabr,  op.  cit.  One  of  their  arguments  is 
based  on  the  tradition  according  to  which  every 
prophet  was  given  by  God  at  least  one  trade  for  his 
living:  Adam  knew  one  thousand  crafts  which  he 
taught  his  dcsccndcnts;  his  wife  was  a weaver,  Idris 
was  a tailor  and  calligrapher;  Nuh  and  Zakariyya 
were  carpenters;  Hud  and  $alih  were  merchants; 
Ibrahim  was  a farmer  and  carpenter;  Dawiid  was  an 
armourer;  and  lastly,  Muhammad  used  to  repair  his 
own  garments  and  shoes,  as  mentioned  above,  and 
he  also  tended  his  herd  as  a shepherd  and  was  engaged 
in  the  housework  of  his  family.  Thus  the  trades  of 
the  various  prophets  include  iill  kinds  of  kasb;  and 
imdra  (“governing”),  trading,  farming  and  find*a  are 
equal  and  of  the  same  status  (see  al-^aybani,  al-Kasb, 
36;  al-Wisabr,  op.  cit.,  6-7;  aJ-I^iall^, 

Apparently,  this  apologetic  attitude  was  needed  in  the 
3rd/9th  century;  certain  Sufi  circles  believed  in  rely- 
ing totally  on  God  {tau>akkul  (^.t?.])  even  in  everyday 
economic  life  and  those  who  exaggerated  this  princi- 
ple, called  for  tahrim  al-makdsib,  i.e.  the  prohibition  of 
all  forms  of  earning  (sec  al-Muh^ibf,  d.  243/857,  ad- 
Makdsiby  Cairo  1969,  180-212).  From  the  5th/ 1 1th 
century  onwards,  more  positive  views  towards  katb 
(earning)  and  crafts  arc  expressed  by  theologians  such 
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as  al-Mawardr  and  They  laid  down  the 

legal  grounds  for  all  kinds  of  Aaj6,  including  almost 
alJ  trades  and  crafts.  At  the  same  dme^  the  role  played 
by  the  lower  classes,  especially  craftsmen,  in  the  Islamic 
city  became  more  important.  Ho  we  vet,  religious 
opposition  movements,  such  as  the  Isma*rliyya  (and 
associated  groups  like  the  I^rlmita),  may  possibly 
have  tried  to  get  close  to  the  spirit  of  the  ^amma. 
Thus  the  Tkhw5n  ai-Safa^  who  reflect  Isma^rlr  ten- 
dencies, may  have  sought  positively  to  change  the 
social  attitude  towards  them  in  order  to  recruit  them 
against  the  Sunni  caliphate.  On  this  ground,  certain 
orientalists  have  sought  the  origin  of  the  organ- 

isations in  these  movements,  e.g.  Massignon,  and 
B.  Lewis,  in  his  guiMSf  repeats  the  same  aigu- 

meni  (sec  also  Lombard,  L^Iskm  dans  sa  prermen  grandeur ^ 
1 33-8).  But  more  recent  opinion  denies  any  connec- 
tion between  the  asTi^  and  the  Isma^rli  movement; 
see,  c,g..  Stem,  op^  eit.i  Goitein,  (fp.  ai.,  255-70  and 
especially  Cahen,  T-ai-il  ea  des  corp&rations  pri^ssionel^s?^ 
in  Stem  and  Hourani  (eds.),  Isl^k  etijp,  51-63;  Baer, 
op.  al-Shavkhalr.  op.  cit.,  48-57. 

The  SCilT  moveinents  were  used  by  the  various  cat- 
egories of  tradesmen  as  a means  to  improve  their 
position  in  Islamic  society.  They  used  to  adopt  a wdS 
(a  patron,  like  a saint  chosen  by  Christians  for  each 
of  the  arts  and  crafts)  for  each  of  the  trades,  such  as 
Salman  al-Farisf  a Companion  of  the  Prophet, 

for  the  barbers.  The  religious  ground  for  this  w'as  the 
tradition  that  every  prophet  had  a special  craft  from 
which  he  earned  his  hving.  Those  prophets  are  con- 
sidered by  the  ama/  as  ^udhur  (“roots”)  of  the  vari- 
ous crafts,  while  the  patrons  chosen  among  the 
Companions  of  Muhammad  and  the  Successors  arc 
the  btrs  (jtifrs),  the  elder  heads  of  the  trades,  who  inau- 
gurated these  trades  in  Islam.  By  this  the  ashdb  ai- 
biraf  intended  to  prove  the  religious  origin  of  their 
crafts  and  to  assure  their  legitimacy  in  Islam  (sec 
anon,,  at-i^ajshdHT  wa  H-tuhqf  Jl  ift  at-4anQH^  wa 
^Phirajf,  ms.  Gotha,  Or.  903;  Lewis,  op.  29; 

Shayidiair,  op.  ckt  116-20). 

An  interesdng  resemblance  exists  between  the  organ- 
isadon  of  asndf  and  Jutuwwa  Iq.v.}  associadons.  The 
mediaeval  phenomenon  of  Jiituwwa  groups  organised 
as  'ojyaran  (“robbers,  brigands”)  provoked  a con- 
troversy between  those  who  were  eager  to  define  them 
as  representatives  of  the  proletarians  and  those  who 
saw  in  them  (as  well  as  in  other  elemcntis,  such  as 
the  akddit^)  the  Latent  expression  of  civil  and  corporate 
feeling  in  Islamic  city  life.  According  to  Ibn  al-^Ii*mar, 
JGtdb  al-Faluivwa,  Baghdad  1958,  the  nakTb  (the  assis- 
tant of  the  al-Ji0/dn^  the  leader)  presides  over 

the  ceremony  held  in  honour  of  the  newly-recruited 
members,  reads  the  names  of  the  elder  masters  of 
trades  and  blesses  them.  The  ceremony  is  called 
al-Jattaima  [sec  shaddJ  . (The  Juiuwwa  of  the  following 
categories  is  defined  as  "deficient”  {Juttaima  ndkkd)^ 
mudaliisun  (“cheaters”),  arbdb  al-fyiyal  (“people  using 
trickery  devices”)  and  of  the  despised  crafts  (see  Ibn  al- 
Mi'mar,  op.  ri/.,  139-78;  F.  Taese finer,  Futmutm  Studkn^ 
in  Isiamka,  iv  [1932],  285-333;  idem.  Die  Llamischen 
FuiuwwabSndei  in  .^AfG,  Ixxxvii  [1934],  6-49;  Cahen, 
Mouvements  populaires,  in  Arabka^  vi  [1959],  47-48;  Von 
Grunebaum,  Media^al  hlsmy  Chicago  1954,  eh.  6; 
E.  Ashtor,  Social  and  ecomime  kistoTy  ^ die  Near  East  in 
the  Middie  Aga^  Berkeley  etc.  1976,  183-92).  The  crafts- 
men*s  a.ssociations  were  apparently  based  on  the  fra- 
ternity principle  used  to  bring  together  the  members 
within  a strong  unit  in  order  to  protect  their  trades 
from  outside  depredations,  such  as  those  of  robbers 
and  governmental  sanctions.  According  to  Ibn  Batfuta, 


Jutmmm  associations  were  transformed  in  Anatolia  into 
{q.v.\  organisations  called  al-Ji^n  ("fra- 

ternity associadons  of  Jittuwwa  brethren”).  He  defines 
the  as  one  who,  in  his  zdwiya  joins  his  fellow- 

tradesmeni,  ahi  firaa^a^i,  and  other  young  people  who 
like  their  company.  Thus  craftsmen  were  the  initial 
and  essential  members  of  the  oiAt  associations,  although 
the  associations  were  non-professional  (see  Taeschner, 
op.  cit.,  Baer,  op.  16-30;  M.  l^awad.  at-Fuiawwa 
wa-iki£}dnth3^  in  ai-Ma^itna'^  al-limt  al-Vrdkfy  v 

[1958],  46-81;  D.A.  Breebaart,  The  Futuwet-name-i 
kebir,  a mmmi  on  Furkish  guilds,  in  JEISHO^  xii  [1970], 

203-15). 

A very  important  aspect  of  sind'^a  in  the  mediaeval 
Islamic  city  was  the  agoranomos  {muhtasib)y  sec  B.  Foster, 
Agotemomas  and  Muhtasiby  in  jESHOy  viii  [1965],  128- 
44,  and  rnsBA.  The  latter’s  task  included  inspecting 
the  morality,  integrity  aini  quality  of  the  various  trades. 

He  inspected  prices,  measures,  weights  and  scales,  as 
well  as  religious  and  moral  regulations.  Obviously,  the 
mtihuisib  relied  on  the  assistance  of  spiecialists  chosen 
from  each  of  the  various  trades.  He  also  appointed 
an  (a  man  responsible)  for  each  craft  and  each 
market.  The  candidate  for  such  an  appointment  should 
be  “one  who  is  experienced  in  the  craft,  and  famil- 
iar with  all  the  swindfings  and  deceits;  one  who  is 
well-known  for  trustworthiness  and  honesty  and  who 
will  be  a true  observer  of  the  craftsmen’'s  affairs  and 
who  will  inform  about  it  the  muhtasib^'  (see  anon..  In 
Sadan,  A new  source  of  tke  Buyid  period^  in  lOS,  ix  [1979], 

355-76;  al-8hayzarT,  Mhdyat  al-raiba  Jt  ialab  al-hisba^ 

Cairo  1946,  12;  Ibn  al-Ukljuwwa,  Ma^diim  ai-kttrbay 
ed.  R.  Levy,  Cambridge  1938,  217-21,  and  Eng.  tr., 
ibid.y  88;  R.B.  Buckley,  Hie  Muhtasib,  in  Ambkay  xxxix 
[1992],  39-1  17).  With  the  help  of  the  ^ernfy  the  muhtasib 
could  keep  in  touch  with  the  people  of  (be  market, 
both  tradesmen  and  customers.  A special  literary  genre 
dealt  with  tricks  and  devices  of  the  various  craftsmen 
and  reveals  their  secrets.  It  began  in  the  time  of  al- 
^Shiz,  who  composed  the  lost  epistle  (Ihkksk  al-sind^'dt 
(see  Pellat,  Invenkikey  in  Arabka,  iii  [1957],  in  the  alpha- 
bedcal  list,  under  There  are  other  works,  such 

as  the  anonymous  Rakd'ik  al-hiht  fi  dak^d%  akh^ai^ 

Fr.  tr.  Ren^  fChawam,  who  also  published  separately 
the  Arabic  text;  the  manuscript  on  which  both  the 
translation  and  the  edition  are  based  contains  only 
(be  seetjom  dcafing  with  the  relatively  better-off  classes, 
whereas  the  pan  dealing  with  the  masses  (and  which, 
according  to  the  list  of  contents,  should  have  dealt 
with  the  various  artisans  and  tradesmen)  is  now  lost. 

Other  lost  works  are  Ka^  ai-dakk  wa-t4db  di-shakk  of 
Ibn  Shuhayd  al-Maghribf  (d.  425/1035  [^.t).],  see  Tbn 
KhaUik^.  Wq/ipat,  Beirut  1968,  i,  116-18).  A man- 
uscript of  Irthd^  al-sutur  am  Fkiiai  Jt  kas^  al-dnAkat  wd 
*l-h^a{  of  Ibn  Dahh^n  (d.  591/1195)  is  to  be  found 
at  the  Rampur  Library,  no.  1 /689.  The  best-known 
work  in  this  literary  genre  is  the  Ka^  ai-asrdr  wa-hntk 
at-astdr  by  al-^awbarr  [q.n.  in  Suppl.],  Fr.  tr. 

R.  Khawam,  Le  ifoile  afrache,  Paris  1980.  An  Arabic 
summary  of  this  book  was  published  in  Damascus 
1885  and  in  Beirut  1992  (the  latter  edited  by 
Shapparn).  In  his  book  al-^a wharf  reveals  all  the^p  QQpp| 
devices  and  secrets  used  by  perfumers  ('otfarun), 
alchemists  {ahi  al-kdj)^  wandering  physicians  {atibbd^  ai- 
tarfk}y  jewellers  {^awhar^uTi}^  armourers  {ahl  at-harb  wa- 
didt  ai-sildh)^  money-changers  (saydr^a)  and  so  forth; 
many  of  the  cricks  described  here  are  also  mentioned 
briefly  by  ^isba  manuals. 

A noteworthy  phenomenon  in  Islamic  sind^a  is  the 
fact  that  one  craft  can  be  referred  to  by  more  than 
one  term.  For  example,  the  goldsmith 
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also  called  ^awwagh,  mbbdk  and  (see  \ 

Ibn  Sida,  op.  at.,  xii,  256-261;  Sadan,  The  goldsmith, 
in  Ishmk  and  H.  Shay,  A ghssa^  of  gold- 

smithing  terms,  in  502-16). 

BihliogTaphyi  Given  in  the  article,  but  note  also 
the  philosophers,  e,g,  aJ-Ragbih  al-I?fahaiif, 
ild  makdritn  al-^Qn\  ed.  Taha  'Abd  al-Ra’uf  Sa"d, 
Cairo  139[1/1973,  197-219,  with  an  interesdng  clas- 
sification of  the  crafts  at  202-3.  (A.  Ghabin) 

SINAI  [see  sTnA^;  al-tTh; 

SINAN,  bom  in  895/1490,  the  chief  Ottoman 
court  architect  From  945/1538  until  his  death  in  | 
996/1588.  Although  the  names  of  several  other  Otto- 
man court  architects  are  known,  none  match  his  fame. 
Combining  a long  life  with  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  resources  of  the  Ottoman  empire  at  its  zenith, 
he  produced  an  ceuvre  that  b unmatched  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  not  just  in  Ottoman,  but  in  Islamic 
architecture  as  a whole.  Of  Christian  Greek  origin, 
he  was  recruited  in  the  detf^itme  levy  within  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Sclfm  1 (1512-20).  He  first  participated  in 
a military  campaign  at  Belgrade  in  1521  under  Siiley- 
man,  and  subsequently,  until  his  appointment  as  court 
architect,  in  locations  as  far  apart  as  Vienna  (1529)  1 
and  Baghdad  (1535).  He  would  have  had  the  opportu-  j 
nity  to  learn  his  profession  in  the  repair  and  erection 
of  military  architecture,  such  as  bridges  and  citadels 
and,  in  the  early  153Qs,  in  building  mosques  in  Istanbul 
between  campaigns.  Sin^n’s  accomplishments  as  an 
architect  arc  detailed  in  three  late  16th-century  man- 
uscript sources:  Muifai^  SS'T^s  T&dhkiroi  ai-bunydn  and 
Ta^ikirat  at-abniya  and  the  anonymous,  but  partially 
autobiographical,  Tuhfat  al-mVmdrfn.  Between  them  they 
list  some  477  buildings,  ranging  over  the  following 
categories:  congregational  mosques  neighbour- 

hood mosques  {mas^id),  colleges  {madtmOy  ddt  al-kurrS\ 
dar  infant  schools  {mnktah),  mausoleums 

hospitals  {ddT  aqueducts,  bridges,  caravan- 

sarays,  soup  kitchens  {Hmdtut),  palaces  and  baths 

{htsmmdm)  (see  the  list  in  F.  Babinger's  FJ^  art ).  The 
sheer  number  attributed  to  Sinan  is  proof  in  itself 
that  he  could  not  have  overseen  each  project.  For 
those  in  centres  remote  from  Istanbul  he  can  hardly 
have  done  more  dian  send  a plan  witli  more  or  less 
detailed  instructions  on  how  the  finished  buildings 
should  be  realised.  For  instance,  the  SuIeyrnSn  com- 
plex at  Damascus  (962/1554-3)  and  the  Melek  Ahmed 
Pasha  mosque  at  Diyar  Bakr  which  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  Sinan  have  stonework  and  decorative  detailing 
which  locate  them  fully  within  their  local  style.  Even 
some  of  die  buildings  in  Istanbul  which  are  listed  as 
Sinan*s  work  such  as  the  IGli^  *Air  Pa.^a  mosque  at 
Topkbane  (988/1580),  a diminutive  copy  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  or  the  Piyiile  Pasha  mosque  (981/1573*4)  at 
K^impasha  in  Istanbul,  have  been  questioned  on 
grounds  of  quality  (Kuran,  Sinm,  126,  220). 

Major  projects.  'IIic  three  largest  complexes  {knl- 
i^es)  erected  by  Sinan,  the  ghebzade,  Siileymaniyye 
and  Selimiyyc,  each  represent  a significant  step  in  his 
maturity.  In  each,  however,  he  chose  to  work  with 
the  form  that  had  become  standard  for  major  Otto- 
man mosques  since  the  building  of  the  Shcrcfeli 
in  Edirne  (841-51/1438-47),  namely,  the  combination 
of  large  dome  chamber  and  square  or  rectangular 
courtyard. 

The  death  of  Suleyman *s  son  Mehmed  in  1543 
gave  Sinan  his  first  major  commission,  the  Shehzade 
complex  at  Istanbul  (950-5/1543-8).  A prototype  for 
its  plan  of  a central  dome  surrounded  by  four  semi- 
domes has  been  suggested  in  the  Fatih  P^a  Mosque 
(1516-20)  in  Diyar  Baler.  While  this  is  a possibility,  it 


does  not  take  great  imagination  to  alter  the  dome 
flanked  by  two  semi-domes  of  the  Sultan  Bayezid  II 
mosque  at  Istanbul  (906-1 1 / 1501 -5)  to  the  four  flank- 
ing semi -domes  of  the  Shehzade.  But  a comparison 
of  the  Shehzade  with  the  mosque  of  Bayezid  II  re- 
veals two  striking  difFerences,  each  repeated  in  his 
later  major  projects,  which  arc  indeed  the  result  of 
a new  vision. 

The  first  is  the  fenestration.  Sinan  virtually  doubled 
the  number  of  vritidows  of  the  BayezTd  mosque  by  a 
novel  approach  to  the  supporting  walls:  thickening 
them  witli  buttresses  at  regular  intervals  to  open  up 
the  intervening  spaces,  these  buttresses  being  disguised. 
T'he  second  innovation  is  the  treatment  of  the  roof- 
scape.  In  die  Bayezfd  ^3jni'  the  square  block  which 
supports  the  dome  is  awkwardly  obvious;  in  the 
Shehzade,  it  is  all  but  invisible  due  to  two  alterations. 
The  first  is  the  enlarged  height  and  diameter  of  the 
round  turrets  which  stand  at  the  four  comers  of  the 
square;  the  second  is  the  stepped  profile,  both  horizon- 
tal and  vertical,  of  the  area  between  the  turrets  and 
the  central  dome.  SinSn  obtained  a pyramidal  effect 
by  raising  the  height  of  the  four  comer  domes  to  be 
in  line  with  the  diagonal  axis  created  by  the  central 
dome  and  the  turrets.  Further  evidence  of  his  concern 
fur  variety  in  this  area  is  seen  in  the  height  of  the 
semi-domes  and  their  exedrae,  the  first  a little  higher, 
the  second  a little  lower,  than  the  comer  domes. 

The  Suleymaniyye  in  Istanbul  (957-64/1550-7)  was 
the  most  ambitious  single  Ottoman  complex,  with  an 
array  of  some  14  buildings  of  various  functions  accom- 
modated ingeniously  on  the  sloping  site  around  tlte 
mosque.  The  mosque  itself  was  divorced  from  these 
by  a surrounding  garden  wliich  can  be  viewed  as  a 
variation  of  the  ziydda.  Set  on  a hill  overlooking  the 
harbour,  the  mosque  still  dominates  the  skyline  of  the 
city.  Sinan  ti>ok  up  the  challenge  of  the  Hagia  Sophia, 
the  largest  dome  in  Istanbul,  by  reproducing  its  vault- 
ing scheme  of  two  axial  flanking  domes.  At  ground 
level,  however,  the  vast  interior  is  adjusted  to  the 
requirements  of  Islamic  ritual  by  having  the  maxi- 
mum uninterrupted  space,  to  enable  the  faithful  to 
pray  in  rows,  the  plan  being  actually  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  ^ehzlde,  apart  from  tJie  three  smaller 
domes  on  the  sides  that  replace  the  earlier  mosque’s 
semi-dome  and  exedrae. 

In  the  complex  built  for  Selim  II  at  Edirne  (972* 
82/1564-75)  Sinan  determined  to  surpass  the  dome 
of  Hagia  Sophia,  although  as  built  it  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  diameter;  it  is  lower  if  measured 
from  the  ground,  but  its  steeper  profile  makes  it  higher 
if  measured  from  the  base  of  the  dome.  The  challenge 
resulted  in  a ground  plan  radically  different  from  the 
previous  two  large  mosques:  based  on  an  octagon,  so 
that  eight  instead  of  four  piers  are  the  main  load- 
bearing  elements.  This  in  turn  permitted  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  building:  a reduction  of  the 
curtain  walls  to  enable  light  to  pour  into  the  build- 
ing from  an  even  greater  multitude  of  windows  than 
in  his  previous  mosques.  I'he  only  drawback  of  the 
octagonal  plan  is  die  arratigements  that  had  to  be 
made  for  the  mjhrdb.  To  leave  it  on  the  plane  of  the 
rest  of  the  kibkt  wall  would  have  been  to  overshadow*' 
it  by  the  colossal  flanking  piers,  so  a deep  recess  was 
made  between  them.  In  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
mosque,  this  area  has  few  windows  and  so  leaves 
the  miArdb,  despite  its  banking  Iznik  tile  panels,  in 
relative  obscurity.  The  exterior  treatment  of  this  re- 
cess is  also  leas  than  satisfactory.  Its  bulk  necessitated 
a link  to  the  comer  minai-ets,  but  the  diminutive 
paired  columns  of  the  arcade  which  accomplish  this 
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are  on  too  small  a scale.  I'he  minarets  are  the  tallest 
in  Ottomaji  architecture;  their  slender  form  at  the 
four  cornels  of  the  dome  chamber  provides  an  effec- 
tive complement  to  the  massiveness  of  the  dome 
between  them. 

Smaller  projects.  Among  the  myriad  of  Sinan’s 
smaller  projects^,  we  may  single  out  four  of  particu- 
lar interest.  The  complex  of  the  Grand  Vmer  Riistcm 
Pasha  Iq.v.]  at  Tahhta^^e  in  Istanbul  was  finished 
not  long  after  his  death  in  1561.  Stnicturaliy  its 
mosque  is  of  interest  for  being  raised  on  a vaulted 
substructure  that  enables  it  to  dominate  its  commer- 
cial neighbourhood.  However,  the  relatively  simple 
architectural  tines  of  its  intertor,  with  a dome  on  an 
octagonal  base,  arc  unfortunately  sabotaged  by  the 
very  thing  chat  gives  the  mosque  its  fame:  its  lavish 
rev^etment  of  Iznik  tiles.  Seen  close  up  these  are  indeed 
superb  examples  of  their  kind,  but  the  overall  effect 
of  repeated  small-scale  patterns,  especially  on  the  four 
large  piers,  is  to  negate  the  stability  of  the  structure. 
The  exact  date  of  the  complex  of  MLhrimah  Sultan, 
the  daughter  of  Stileyman,  at  Edimekap!  tn  Istanbul 
is  not  known,  although  a teaching  appointment  to  it 
was  first  made  in  976/1568-9.  From  the  exterior  the 
mosque  is  the  embodiment  of  the  dome  on  pen- 
dendvesi  the  four  arches  which  support  it  soar  above 
the  rooflinc  of  smaller  domes,  their  form  emphasised 
by  both  the  setback  of  the  tympana  and  by  lighten- 
ing them  with  as  many  windows  as  possible — nine- 
teen in  all. 

The  complex  of  the  Grand  Vizier  ^kuUu  Mchmed 
Pa^a  at  Radirgha  in  Istanbul  (979/1571-2)  was 
expertly  fitted  into  an  awkward  sloping  site  down  lull 
from  the  ancient  hippodrome.  Here  it  is  the  interior 
which  holds  the  greatest  interest.  The  dome  is  seam- 
lessly incorporated  within  the  rectangular  prayer  hall 
without  using  columns  by  means  of  a hexagonal  base. 
For  once,  the  balance  of  decoration  seems  appropri- 
ately weighed:  the  central  arched  panel  on  the  kibia 
wall  is  revetted  to  its  full  height  near  the  base  of  the 
dome  with  Iznik  dies  patterned  on  a large  scale. 

Notwithstanding  these  comments  on  decoration,  it 
b as  well  to  remember  that  we  are  unfortunately  miss- 
ing an  essential  ingredient  in  evaluating  the  decora- 
tive programme  of  Sinan’s  buildings:  their  painted 
interiors.  Not  one  has  survived  intact  without  restora- 
don.  Judging  from  the  lavishly-painted  decoration  of 
a provincial  Ottoman  building  such  as  the  mosque  of 
Stileyman  Pa^a  in  the  citadel  in  Cairo  (935/1528), 
the  loss  is  a major  one  that  might  have  tempered  a 
view  of  Sinan^s  structures  as  usually  being  of  exclu- 
sively architectonic  interest. 

One  other  architectural  masterpiece  should  be  men- 
doned,  partially  because  it  is  so  unexpected'  the  aque- 
duct at  Magblova  (1553-64).  Its  diamond-shaped  piers 
support  twin  buttresses  which  arc  faceted  like  the 
Turkish  triangles  of  early  Ottoman  zones  of  transi- 
tion. The  upper  story'  has  a second  tier  of  buttresses  i 
arranged  so  that  the  knife-edged  tines  of  support  con-  | 
rinue  unbroken  from  top  to  base.  It  is  stiilungly  mod-  ' 
em  in  its  blend  of  form  and  function,  a concept  that 
also  encapsulates  the  successes  of  his  domed  mosques. 

BihiiogmphjF:  The  most  comprehensive  study  is 
A.  Kuran,  Mirfiar  imoif,  Istanbul  1986  (in  Turkish), 
also  published  in  Engiish  as  Sinan^  t/n  grand  old  mas- 
ter of  Ottoman  aTchite€tur^,  Washington  and  Istanbul 
1987,  both  with  full  bibls.  See  also  R.M.  Mcri^, 
Mimar  hayati^  eseri.  I,  Mimar  Sinm'tn  ftayatnm 

eserkrme  dair  TTwiinkr^  Ankara  1965  (contains  eds.  of 
the  ai-battyanf  Ta^kirai  al-ahn^^  and  the 

Trdfot  if/-mirmarfn);  G,  Goodwin,  A if  Omman 


architecture^  London  1971;  O.  Barkan,  Sukymaniye  cami 
ve  imareti  infoati,  2 vols.,  Ankara  1972-9;  D.  Kuban, 
art.  Sinan,  in  Maemiiian  En^hpaedta  f Architects,  ed. 

A.K.  Plaezek,  London  1982,  iv,  62-73;  J,M*  Rogers, 

The  state  and  the  arts  in  Ottoman  Turk^.  The  stones  f 
SiUeffmanije,  in  IJMES,  xiv  [1982],  71-86,  283-313; 

G.  Necipog^lu-Kafadar,  The  Suleymaniye  complex  in 
Istanbul,  an  jnieTpretation,  in  Mtit^amas,  iii  [1985],  92- 
117;  D,  Kuban,  The  st^ie  of  Sinan^s  domed  structures, 
in  ibid.,  iv  [1987],  72-97;  JaJe  Erzeii,  Sinan  as  anii- 
classkist,  in  ibid.,  v [1988],  70-86;  M.  Sozen,  Sinan, 
architect  f ag^s,  Istanbul  1988  (full  bibl.);  M.  Sozen 
and  S.  Saatfi,  Afjinaar  Sinan  and  Te^rei-iil  hiinyan, 

Istanbul  1989;  S.  Saat^i,  Teddret-Ui  hUnyast^m  Topkapt 
Sirayi  Revan  kiiapl^ind^  ya^a  niishast,  m Ti^kapi 
Sarayi  Afii^esi  TiHtk,  iv  [1990],  55-101;  G.  Nccipoglu, 
Challenging  the  past  Sinan  and  the  competitine  discourse  of 
car^  modem  islmnk  architecture,  in  Muqamas,  x [1993], 

169-80;  G.  Goodwin,  Sinan,  Ottoman  architecture  and 
its  values  today,  London  1993.  (B.  O’Kane) 

SINAN  PASHA.  KHADIm  (?  - 922/15)7), 

Ottoman  Grand  Vizier  under  SelTm  1. 

Sin^  al-Dln  Yusuf  Pa^a  was  of  Christian,  prob- 
ably Bosnian,  origin,  recruited  into  Ottoman  service 
through  the  deufihirme  system.  Promoted  from 

amongst  the  white  eunuchs  of  the  Palace  to  the  rank 
of  vizier,  he  served  as  beg  of  Bosnia,  and  then  in 
920/1514,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eastern  campaign 
against  ^ah  Isma'Il,  was  appointed  beglerbegi  of 

Anatolia.  Commanding  the  right  wing  of  SeIrm  Ps 
army  at  the  battle  of  Galdiran  [f.f.]  (August  1514), 
he  played  a decisive  role  in  the  Ottoman  victory  and 
was  immediately  appointed  to  the  vacant  post  of  b^ler- 
be^  of  Rumelia.  In  92 1 /June  1 5 1 .5,  as  a result  of  his 
victory  over  Dlju  1-Kadr-oghlu  *Ala*  aJ-Dawla,  he  was 
made  Grand  Vizier,  remaining  in  that  post  until  the 
reinstatement  of  the  former  Grand  Vizier  Hersek- 
oghlu  Ahmed  Pa^a  in  August  1515.  In  92 2 /April 
1516  Sinan  Pasha  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier  for  a 
second  time  and  also  commander-in-chief  of  that  year’s 
campaign.  He  was  the  chief  architect  of  the  Ottoman 
victory  against  the  Mamluk  sultan  Kan^awh  al-Ghawrf 
at  Mar^  Dabik  [^.ej  (922 /August  1516)  and 
the  subsequent  conquest  of  Syria.  Marching  south 
towards  Egypt,  he  gained  a second  victory  over  the 
Mamluks  at  B^an  Yunis  (922/ December  1516),  but 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Raydaniyya  (922 /January 
1517).  One  of  only  two  white  eunuchs  to  rise  to  the 
rank  of  Grand  Vizier  in  this  period,  Khldtm  Sin^ 

Pa^a  was  renowned  for  his  personal  bravery  and  was 
partieularly  well-regarded  by  Selim  L 

Bibliography:  Mehmed  Thurewa.  S^O,  iii,  105; 

LH.  Uzun^ar^ili,  Osmanh  tarihi,  Ankara  1943,  ii, 

266  ff,  536  ff.;  for  a full  account  and  other  bibl,, 
see  lA,  art.  Sinan  Fa^  Tusf  Hadtrn,  at  x,  661-6. 

(CHRisn-tNE  Woodheajd) 

SrNAN  PASHA,  KHQDTA,  the  name  of  two 
Ottoman  dignitaries. 

L The  vizier,  scholar  and  prose  writer 
(845-91/1440-86). 

Sinan  al-Dln  Yusuf  Fa^a  was  bom  probably  in 
845/1440,  in  Bursa,  the  son  of  Beg  b.  - /-nm 

D^lal  al-Drn  (d,  863/1459  {p.v.]),  the  fir&t  Ottoman" 
kddi  of  Istanbul.  Through  his  mother,  a daughter  of 
Molla  Yegan  (d.  878/1473),  he  was  also  descended 
From  a second  "u&md’  family  prominent  in  the  early 
Ottoman  period.  After  initial  appointments  as  milder- 
ris  in  Edime,  he  was  promoted  by  Mehemmed  II  to 
a teaching  po^t  at  the  Istanbul  sahn-i  diemanpe  [^■£'■1, 
to  be  held  jointly  with  that  of  liho^a  to  the  sultan. 

In  875/1470  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vizier  and 
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became  known  consequently  as  **KhQ<jjia  In 

881/1476  he  was  apparently  appointed  Grand  Vizier 
to  succeed  Gcdik  Ahrned  Pasha  but  was  him- 

self disgraced  and  imprisoned  within  a year.  Although 
the  precise  cause  remains  unknown,  one  possibility  is 
that,  as  a prominent  member  of  a particular 
group,  he  may  have  been  a victim  of  facnonal  rivalry 
(lA  an.  Sitian  Hocay  at  x,  666-7).  Mehemmed  II 

ordered  his  release  following  protests*  but 

removed  him  lo  Sivrihisar  as  kadi,  where  he  remained 
five  years.  On  the  accession  of  Bayezid  II  in  836/ 1481, 
Sinan  Pagha  was  restored  to  the  rank  of  vizier  and 
appointed  ntiidms  at  the  Darii  l-hadith  in  Edime 
with  a daily  salary  of  160  o^ofs.  He  died  in  891/1486, 
cither  in  ^imc  or  in  Istanbul^  His  brothers,  Ahmed 
Pasha,  mufii  of  Bursa  (d.  925/1519),  and  Ya^kub  Pasha, 
k^di  of  Bursa  (d.  891/1486),  were  aJso  prominent 
members  of  the  *uiema^. 

Sinan  Pa^ha  was  a noted  scholar  and  sceptic,  with 
wide-ranging  interests  and  a talent  for  debate i he 
became  a follower  of  the  dervish  Shevkh  Wela*.  His 
early  works  comprised  learned  treatises  in  Arabic  on 
law  and  mathematics,  but  he  is  belter  known  for  his 
three  works  in  Ottoman  Turkish  written  during 
Bayezrd  IPs  reign:  (i)  Ta^arra -name,  a work  on  tasaw' 
wu/,  parucuiarly  admired  for  its  fluent  rhymed  prose 
(ed.  M.  Tulum,  Istanbul  1971);  (h)  Misihal-name  or 
a work  on  ethics  (ed.  i.H.  Erialayan, 
Istanbul  1961);  (iii)  T^dilkireiu  containing  the 

biographies  of  28  saints,  a partial  translation  of  'At- 
tar's T^kiral  (ed.  E.  GUrsoy-Naskali, 

Ankara  1 987). 

Bibliogra phy : Sa*  du  *d-dm,  Td  ^ at- 

ttwdnkhy  Istanbul  1280/1865,  ii,  498-500,  SIO; 
^nall-zade  Hasan  Gclebi,  ed.  1. 

Kutiuk,  Ankara  1978,  i,  486-8;  Mehmcd  Me^dT, 
Hildas  at-^akd^ik.  Istanbul  1269/1853,  i,  193^6; 
Bursal!  Mchmcd  I’Shir;  "OM,  ii,  223-5;  l.H.  Uzun- 
^ar^iii,  Ommttii  iarihi,  Ankara  1943,  li,  534,  658-60; 
mss,  and  further  bibl,  in  I A,  art.  Sinan  Pafa,  //efa, 
at  X,  666-70.  (Christine  Woodheao) 

2.  The  vizier  and  statesman  (d.  1004/1596). 
He  was  bom  in  Albania,  in  the  village  of  Topoyan, 
belonging  to  the  province  Lure,  m.  1520.  His  father  1 
was  a Muslim,  with  the  name  of  'Alf.  He  first  appears  i 
in  the  Serai  as  the  ba^i,  chief  taster  of 

Suleyman  the  Magnificent  [^.r].  Narrative  sources 
maintain  that  he  was  later  promoted  to  be  mfr-i  lm}d 
of  Malafya,  KastamunT,  Qhazza,  'rarabtilus  in  Syria* 
and  of  Erzerum  and  Haleb  {Ha^kai  dPwuzsrdj 

35).  Archival  evidence  suggests  a somewhat  different 
career.  At  least  the  appointment  of  a basht 

Sinan,  who  must  be  identical  with  the  later  Grand  ' 
Vizier,  lo  the  safi^ak  of  Tarabulus  on  1 7 l^umSda  11 
963/28  April  1556  can  be  documented  (cf.  Istanbul, 
Ba^bakanlik  Osmanh  Ai^ivi,  Miihimme  dcfieri  2,  p.  68, 
no,  618).  Sinan,  the  former  san^okb^  of  Tarabulus, 
is  referred  lo  on  4 Rabr  J 967/4  December  1559 
(Muhimme  de fieri  3,  p.  234,  no.  666).  Th<^n  he  is 
mentioned  as  the  sati^iiakbegi  of  Qbazza  in  April  1560 
{ikid.  317,  no.  929),  from  where  he — “the  brother  of 
Ayas  Pasli^” — was  transferred  to  Malatya  on  28 
mumada  II  968/16  March  1561  (Muhimme  defteri 
4,  p.  191,  no.  1998).  After  some  years,  Sinan  w^s 
bfgl^b^  of  Erzemm  in  1564  and  1565  (Miihimme 
defteri  6,  p.  9,  and  Muhimme  defteri  5,  p,  144,  no. 
325).  His  holding  office  in  Aleppo  can  also  be  proved 
in  October  1565  (BBOA,  Kcpcci  7502,  p.  115).  At 
the  end  of  1567,  he  became  governor  of  Egypt,  While 
in  this  function,  be  was  nominated  vizier  and  mddr 
on  20  Safar  976/15  August  1568,  to  undertake  cam- 


paigns against  the  Yemen  and  to  suppress  the  revolt 
of  the  Imam  Mui^hhar.  He  succeeded  in  regaining 
the  territory  for  the  Ottomans,  for  which  hb  pane- 
gyrists gave  him  the  epithet  *Yonqueror  of  the  Yemen”. 

He  undertook  the  fia4^4^  in  1571,  and  was  again 
appointed  governor  of  Egypt  on  18  Dhu  ’l-HidjtU^ 

978/13  May  1571  (Muhimme  defteri  12,  no.  542, 
cited  by  Hulusi  Yavuz,  Kdbe  ve  Haram^  ifin  2'nnm'de 
Osmanh  kakimiyeti  {1 517-1 57 1\  Istanbul  1984,  117, 
n.  92),  and  remained  in  this  position  for  almost  two 
years.  He  relumed  to  Istanbul  as  sixth  vizier. 

In  the  spring  of  1574  he  wa.s  given  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Ottoman  land  forces,  which  were  march- 
ing against  Tunis.  Golelta  (Hatk  al-WadT)  was  stormed 
after  a long  siege  and  Tunis  incorporated  once  again 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  (consequently,  Sinan  Paah^ 
used  the  epithet  “conqueror  of  Tunis”),  For  hb  suc- 
cess, he  was  honoured  by  the  rank  of  fourth  vizier, 
in  which  position  his  old  rivalry  with  I .ala  Mustafl 
Pa^a  who  happened  to  be  the  third  vizier, 

infenslfied.  This  led  to  their  unprecedented  double 
nomination  as  ifrddrs  of  the  campaign  against  Persia 
in  1577.  Later,  he  lost  this  position,  but  when  his 
rival  was  unsuccessful,  he  was  charged  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  warfare  atone.  In  the  spring  of  1580 
he  led  die  Ottoman  army  against  Georgia,  and  on 
18  ^umada  II  988/31  July  1580  was  appointed  Grand 
Vizier  In  succession  to  L^a  Mustafa  Pa^a,  who  was 
wahxhi  saltanat  for  three  months  after  Ahmed  Pasha 
had  died.  Since,  however,  the  Ottoman  conquests  in 
Georgia  were  not  secure  and  peace  with  Persia  could 
not  be  concluded,  Sinan  Pagha  was  dismissed  on  10 
Dhu'l  I^^da  990/6  December  1582  and  he  was  ban- 
ished to  Dimeto^j  and  later  lo  Mall^ra  in 

Thrace.  After  four  years  in  disgrace,  through  harem 
influence  and  appropriate  presents  (allegedly  100,000 
ducats),  he  attained  the  govomorship  of  Damascus  in 
December  1586.  Having  lost  this  office,  he  was  stay- 
ing in  Oskiidar  when  he  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier 
for  the  second  time  on  16  Djumada  1 997/2  April 
1589.  During  this  term,  a peace  treaty  with  Persia 
was  signed,  thus  ending  twelve  years  of  hostilities.  His 
new^  rival,  Ferhad  Pa^a  however,  was  able  to 

denigrate  him  and  oust  him  from  his  position  (1  1 
Shawwal  999/2  August  1591),  using  as  a pretext  the 
huge  expenses  spent  for  the  realisation  of  the  old  plan 
of  connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of  Nico- 
media  by  digging  a canal  from  the  laJte  of  Sabandja; 
also  the  aborted  project  of  ordering  galleys  from 
provincial  govemot^  for  a large-scale  navaJ  campaign 
in  tbc  Mediterranean  must  have  played  some  role  in 
his  fall  from  favour  (cf.  PdJ  Fodor,  B&tmm  tim  iatid 
waFs:  Oitifman  tuwai  pTtparaiwni  in  1590- 1592^  in  AnTti^an. 
Festschriji  Jiir  Andrms  ed*  tngeborg  Baldauf  and 

Suraiya  Faroqhi,  Prague  1994,  89-111),  One  and  a 
haJf  years  later,  however,  a rising  of  the  Janbsaries 
brought  him  back  again  from  Malkara,  and  from  25 
RabI'  11/29  January  1593  onwards,  he  filled  the  Grand 
Vizicrate  for  the  third  time. 

Henceforth,  all  his  cncrgic?  were  concentrated  on 
winning  military  laurels  in  the  west,  especially  in 
Hungary.  In  the  spring  of  1593,  he  therefore  pcr-ir_Qom 
sonally  led  the  army  in  the  Hungarian  campaign  which 
followed  the  defeat  of  Hasan  Pagha,  the  hgkrb^  of 
Bosnia,  at  Sisak.  ITie  first  year  of  the  Long  War 
between  1593  and  1606  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
two  fortresses  of  secondary  importance,  Veszprem  and 
Palota,  by  the  Ottomans,  while  some  Ottoman  strong- 
holds were  lost  to  the  Hab.shurgs.  In  1594,  Sinan's 
forces  were  more  successful  since — ^besides  Tata  and 
Papa — they  took  Gyor,  a significant  trading  town 
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situated  in  the  strategic  zone  before  Vienna,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  a new  province.  A month  after  the 
death  of  MtirM  III  on  16  February  1596,  he 

again  had  to  leave  his  post  and  go  into  exile  at 
Malkara,  but  only  for  a few  months.  On  29  Shawwai 
J 003/7  July  1595  he  replaced  his  rival  and  relative 
Ferhad  Pasha,  and  immediately  began  a campaign 
against  Wallachia.  His  defeat  at  Giurgiu  (Yer^^) 
and  the  loss  of  Esztergom  in  Hungary  brought  about 
bis  dismissaJi  and  banishment  to  Malkara  on  16  Rabl^ 
I 1004/19  November  1595.  But  when  his  successor, 
Lala  Mehmed  Pa^a,  died  on  the  third  day  after  his 
appointment,  the  imperial  seal  was  again  entrusted  to 
Sin^  Pa^a,  this  great  sur\nvor,  for  the  fifth  time.  In 
this  office  he  died,  when  just  engaged  in  plans  to 
attack  Transylvania,  on  4 gha^ban  1004/3  April  1596. 
He  was  buried  in  his  own  turbe^  built  by  Mi*m^ 
Dawud,  in  the  Car^i^pi  quarter  in  Istanbul. 

Sin5n  Pasha's  fabulous  we^th,  with  which  he  could 
6 nance  the  state  in  cases  of  emergency,  explains  why 
he  was  able — besides  his  personal  capacides — to  sur- 
vive four  periods  of  disgrace.  He  established  several 
pious  foundations  tn  various  places  of  the  Empire. 
vMthough  some  of  them  were  confiscated  by  the  treas- 
ury when  he  was  dismissed,  many  others  survived  or 
were  renewed  later.  The  hajidsomely-fitted  ko^ltk  of 
the  Serai  on  the  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn  bore  his 
name  and  survived  dll  1827. 

It  was  during  his  terms  as  Grand  Vizier  that — as 
a result  of  the  consummation  of  the  process  of  princely 
isoladon  of  the  sultans — the  communicadon  in  writ- 
ing of  the  ruler  and  his  ^'absolute  attorney'^  became 
a general  pracdcc  in  the  form  of  the  ttl&his 

His  strong  personality  provoked  bis  contemporaries, 
mainly  those  who  belonged  to  the  Bosnian  faction  in 
the  Serai.  The  chronicler  Muf^afa  'Ah  had  a 

special  hatred  for  him,  partly  because  the  vizier  openly 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  literad.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  people  of  lower  rank  he  symbolised  the 
Ottoman  soldier,  the  tme  pillar  of  the  empire,  and 
the  suppressor  of  the  infidels. 

Bibliographj:  Tahsin  Oz,  Topkapi  Samjn  Mu^suuie 
Temm  J&iiM  Sin^  in  x/37  (1946), 

171-93;  ^erafeddin  Turan,  art.  Siridn  Pa^y  in  W, 
X,  670-5;  Suraiya  Faroqhi,  Dk  V&rlagm  (telhr^)  d&i 
Of&pw€z^rs  Svfidn  Pass  art  SuUan  Murad  Illy  Hamburg 
1967;  Hasan  Kalesi,  Veliki  Kodz^  Simm-pasa,^  nje- 
gove  zsduzbine  i vakupiamay  in  mkufkki 

dakumenti  na  arapskam  jeziku.  PriSdna  1972, 

25 7 “3 08;  Tulay  Reyhanli,  Bursa  Tem^ehrinde  Kata  Sititm 
pa^  tamii  m imaretiy  in  Edebijfol  F^daclUst  Ara^tmna 
Dfrgisi,  in  Memariitm  i\qf.  Albert  Lauis  Gabtiely  Ankara 
1978,  373-95;  K.  Schwartz  and  H.  Kurio,  Die 
Stijhingen  des  osmanisehen  Gropwesirs  fCctga  Smdn  Pastha 
(gest.  1596)  in  Uzunimm/ Bu^anm^  Berlin  1983; 
Sandor  Laszlo  Toth,  Szindn  nag^vezer  iervei  1593-94- 
beny  in  HadtifTfktelmi  K^zkmmyekj  xxbt  (1982),  159-74; 
Haase,  Eine  kkitun^i  WaqfUrhmde  Kata  Siium  Pasehas 
JUt  Malhira^  Thrakkny  in  Osmtmk  ATa§imnakiny  xi 
(1991),  129-57;  P^  Fodor,  SuUan,  Impenai  0>undl^ 
Graiti^  Vizier.  Changes  in  the  Oitoman  ruling  elite  and  the 
formaiion  of  the  Grand  l^zieral  Telbf?,  Jn  AO  Hung.^ 
xlvii  (1994),  67-85,  (F,  Babinger-[G.  David]) 

SIND,  the  older  Indian  Sindhu,  the  name  for  the 
region  around  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
river  (from  which  the  region  takes  its  name,  see 
mihran),  i.e.  that  part  of  the  Indus  valley  south  of 
approximately  lat.  28“  30’  N.,  and  the  delta  area, 
now  coming  within  the  modem  state  of  Pakistan. 

There  are  aUuviai  soils  in  the  delta  and  in  the 
lands  along  the  river,  liable  to  inundadon  when  the  ri- 


ver rises  in  spring  from  the  meldng  snows  of  the 
northern  Indian  mountains  and  rendered  fertile  by  a 
network  of  irrigation  canals  and  chan  neb  for  flood 
control.  To  the  west  of  the  lower  Indus  ties  the  Sind 
hill  country,  much  of  this  comprising  the  Kirthar 
range,  which  rises  to  an  average  height  of  1,500  m/ 

5,000  feet  and  which  forms  a natural  frontier  with 
Balufistan  To  the  east  of  the  river  valley  be- 

gins a desert  of  sand  dunes,  the  southwestern  end  of 
the  Thar  Desert  which  lies  mainly  in  modern 
Radjasfhan  [g.f.  in  SuppL]  (see  H.G.  Raverty,  The 
Mihrdn  ^ Sind  and  its  tribuiaTieSy  in  JASBy  Ixi  (1893), 
special  number,  repr.  Lahore  1979;  H.T.  Lambrick, 

Smdy  a g/eneral  introduction,  Haydarabad-Sind  1964,  chs. 

1-4;  Kazi  S.  Ahmad,  A geography  of  Pahskm^y  Karachi 
1969,  index;  0,H,K.  Spate  and  A.T.A.  Learmonth, 

India  and  Pakistany  a general  and  r^anal  geo^aphy^y  London 
1972,  504-13). 

1.  History  in  the  pre-modern  period. 

Sind  forms  part  of  one  of  the  early  centres  of 
human  civilisation,  that  of  the  Indus  valley  (overall 
span,  approximately  2500-1700  B.C.),  with  its  epi- 
centre at  Mohenjo-daro  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
in  Upper  Sind  (see  Sir  R.  Mortimer  Wheeler,  Cwi- 
lizi^ns  of  the  Indus  and  h^ndy  London  1966; 

idem.  The  Irtdus  cwilizaUon^y  Cambridge  1968).  This 
civilisation  was  succeeded  by  the  one  brought  into 
the  subcontinent  by  the  Indo-Europeans  or  Aryans, 
doubtless  in  several  waves  but  apparently  covering  the 
years  1750-1000  B.C.  The  Achacmenid  king  Darius 
the  Great  (522-486  B.C.)  made  Sind  and  Gandhara 
parts  of  his  empire,  but  these  were  soon  lost  to  the 
Persians,  certainly  by  the  time  Alexander  the  Great 
traversed  the  region  in  326-325  B.C.  before  turning 
westwards  and  homewards  through  Gedrosia  (the  later 
Makran  [f.u.])  (see  M,  Stein,  On  Alexander's  trath  to  the 
Indus,  London  1929;  P.H.L.  Eggermont,  Akxander*s  cam- 
paigns in  Sind  and  Babiehktan  and  the  siege  if  the  Brahmin 
town  f HarTTuiteiiay  Leuven  1975).  Various  conquerors 
subsequently  controlled  Sind,  from  the  Maury  as 
through  the  Indo-Bactrian  Greeks  and  the  Parthians, 
the  Scyths  and  the  Rushans.  Under  the  Rushan 
emperor  Kanishka  (1st  century  A.D,),  Sind  apparendy 
became,  at  least  in  part,  Buddhist  in  faith,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  exbdng  Hinduism,  so  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Arab  invasion  of  the  early  8th  century,  Sind  seems 
to  have  been  in  majority  Hindu  but  with  a very  sub- 
stantiali  Buddhist  minority. 

The  Arab  general  Muhammad  b.  al-Kasim  al- 
ThakafY  invaded  Sind  in  93/711,  during  the  gov- 
ernorship of  'Irak  and  the  east  of  al-Has|j^adi  and 
the  caliphate  of  lil-Waird  I b.  "^Abd  al-Mallk,  march- 
ing from  southern  Persia  through  the  arid  region  of 
the  Makran  coastland  to  the  Indus  delta,  and 

by  the  time  of  his  recall  and  death  three  years  later, 
the  Arabs  controlled  all  the  lower  Indus  valley  up  to 
and  including  Multaji  [4.^.]  and  beyond.  Despite  the 
brcviiy'  of  this  conquest  period,  fierce  and  bloody  cam- 
paigning was  necessary.  Probably  a majority  of  the 
towns  of  Sind  sought  amdn  from  the  Arabs  and  sub- 
mitted under  a treaty  of  peace,  ^Ihy  as  was  the  case, 
e.g.  at  Arbr/al-Rar,  Armabll  and  STwistin.  But  resistn-  Qom 
ance  at  the  capital  Dewal/Debal/Daybul  [4.;;.]  by  the 
local  king,  named  in  the  Arabic  sources  as  DJihir 
(whose  attacks  on  Muslim  shipping  in  the  Arabian 
Sea  had  allegedly  provoked  the  Arab's  punitive  expe- 
dition) was  strenuous,  with  the  invaders  conducting  a 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  over  three  days;  6,000 
were  killed  at  Rawar  and  another  6,000  at  Mult^ 

(see  F.  Gabrieli,  Afuhammad  ihn  Qajim  aih-Thagqfi  and 
the  Arab  conquest  f Sindy  in  EWy  N.S.  xv  [1964-5], 
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281-95;  Y.  Friedmann,  A contribution  to  the  earfy  history 
of  Islam  in  India^  in  Myriam  Roscn-Ayalon  (cd.),  Studies 
in  memo^  Gsuisra  Jerusalem  1977,  309-33).  In 
the  succeeding  decades,  when  Arab  rule  was  well 
established,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Buddhists  who 
collaborated  more  readily  with  the  Muslim  Arabs 
than  the  Hindus,  and  there  may  have  been  a process 
of  absorption  which  contributed  to  the  comparatively 
rapid  extinction  of  Buddhism  in  Sind.  When  the  Arab 
geographers  and  travellers  of  the  4th/ 1 0th  century 
give  descriptions  of  Sind,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
sumaniyya/ samani)ya^  and  al-Blrunf  (d.  440/1048  [^.p.]), 
when  he  visited  Sind,  was  unable  to  find  any  infor- 
mation there  on  Buddhist  and  Buddhism  for  his  book 
on  the  religions  of  India  (see  D.N.  McLean,  Religion 
and  socie0f  in  Arab  Sind,  Leiden  1989,  22-82). 

During  the  three  centuries  of  Arab  rule  in  Sind 
up  to  the  Ghaznawid  period  (5th/ 1 1 th  century),  the 
province  was  governed  by  officials  sent  out  by  the 
caliphs,  with  the  capital  and  residence  of  these  gov- 
ernors at  al-Mansura  (perhaps  78  km/45  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  modem  HaydarabSd,  Sind),  founded  by 
Muhammad  b.  al-K^m’s  son  *Amr  [see  ajl-mansCra]  . 
By  the  mid-3rd/9th  century,  caliphal  control  had 
become  very  tenuous,  and  Arab  families  of  Sind  like 
the  Habbarids,  who  claimed  Kurasbf  descent,  ruled 
this  out-post  of  the  Ddr  al-Isldm  largely  undisturbed. 
Islam  as  a faith  setded  down  into  a generally  peace- 
ful co-existence  with  the  Hindus,  doubdess  still  very 
much  a majority  of  the  population.  It  produced  a 
good  number  of  tradirionist  scholars  {muhaddilhun),  the 
majority  of  whom  were  accounted  amongst  the  stricter 
school  of  the  ashdb  al-haditii  (McLean,  op.  ciL,  95-110, 
cf.  also  1 20-5). 

Ibn  HawkaJ  (mid-4th/ 10th  century)  found  the  Jshutba 
in  Sind  pronounced  in  the  name  of  the  ‘Abbasid 
caliph  (cd.  Kramers,  320,  tr.  Kramers  and  Wict,  313), 
but  in  this  century,  du*dt  (pi.  of  dd*i  [^.w.])  of  the 
IsmS‘nrs  [see  ismA‘Tljyya]  arrived  in  Sind  and  Mult^ 
from  Yemen.  During  the  reign  of  the  Fiiifnid  caliph 
al-Mu*izz  (341-65/953-75  [^.w.]),  an  IsmS^flr  princi- 
pality was  set  up  in  Multan,  and  the  hhulba  accord- 
ingly made  there  for  the  Faumids  (sec  S.M.  Stem, 
Ismd^iH  propaganda  and  Fatimid  rule  in  Sind,  in  IC,  xxiii 
[1949],  298-307).  This  nest  of  heresy  attracted  the 
attendon  of  the  rigidly  Sunni  orthodox  military  con- 
queror Mahmud  of  Qhazna  {q.v.'\,  who  was  concerned 
at  this  time  to  display  his  loyalty  to  the  ‘AbbSsids 
and  his  abhorrence  of  the  Fatimids.  In  396/1006  he 
attacked  Multan,  capturing  the  city,  and  four  years 
later  he  returned,  extinguished  its  independence  com- 
pletely and  deposed  the  local  ruler  Abu  ’1-Futuh/Fath 
Dawud  b.  Nasr.  The  latter’s  son  DSwud  ai-A^ghar 
led  a rebellion  against  the  new  Ghaznawid  sultan 
Mawdud  [^.t;.]  in  ca.  432/1030-1  or  shortly  thereafter, 
but  his  faUurc  marks  the  end  of  Ism5‘riism  in  Mult^ 
and  Upper  Sind.  Less  is  known  about  Lower  Sind  at 
this  time,  but  Isma*flism  does  not  seem  to  have  secured 
a significant  hold  there  in  the  face  of  a strong  adher- 
ence to  Sunni  orthodoxy  (M.  Nazim,  The  life  and  times 
of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Gha^na.  Cambridge  1931,  96-7; 
Bosworth,  The  Ghaznavids,  Edinburgh  1964,  76;  idem. 
The  later  Ghaznavids,  Edinburgh  1977,  31;  McLean, 
op.  cit.,  126-53). 

At  some  point  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th/ 1 1th  cen- 
tury, Lower  Sind  came  under  the  rule  of  a RajJjput 
family,  the  Sumeras  or  Sumras,  but  Upper  Sind 

remained  under  Ghaznawid  control.  After  the  demise 
of  the  Ghaznawids.  the  whole  of  Sind  came  into  the 
hands  of  their  supplantcrs,  the  Ghurids.  and  it  was 
conquered  by  Mu‘izz  al-Dln  Muhammad  b.  Sam  [^.w.]. 


passing  after  the  sultan’s  death  in  602/1206  to  his 
commander  Na5ir  al-Din  KubA^^a.  The  latter  .submit- 
ted to  the  Dihlr  Sultan  Aybak,  but  was  defeated  by 
Ututmush,  whose  authority  he  refused  to  recognise.  The 
Kh’*'arazm  Sbah  Djalal  al-Din  fleeing  before  the 

Mongols,  invaded  the  Indus  vsillcy  in  618-20/1221-3, 
reaching  as  far  as  Dewal/Daybul  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  coast,  with  the  local  Sumcra  chief  fleeing  before 
him  (see  J.A.  Boyle,  Jalal  al-Din  Khwarazm  Sh^t  in  the 
Indus  vall^,  in  Sind  throu^  the  centuries,  124-9).  Tlie 
Moroccan  traveller  Ibn  Battuta  {q.v.'\  visited  Sind  in 
734/1333-4,  probably  entering  the  Indus  valley  via 
the  Bolan  Pass,  and  almost  certainly  again  in  741/1341 
(C.F.  Beckin^am,  Ibn  Battuta  in  Sind,  in  ibid.,  139-42); 
he  mentions  the  Sumeras  (whom  he  calls  by  the  famil- 
iar Arabic  term  al-Sdmira  [^.w.],  recte  the  Samaritans) 
as  an  endogamous  clan,  with  an  amir  called  Wunar 
who  led  a rebellion  against  the  Dihll  Sultans,  the 
suzerains  of  Sind  {Rihla,  iii,  101-8,  tr.  Gibb,  iii,  596- 
600).  When  Ibn  Battuta  was  in  Sind,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital D^wal/Daybul  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  place 
must  have  been  taken  by  't'haUa  [^.r.],  probably  a 
foundation  of  the  Sumeras.  The  Sumeras  themselves 
ceased  to  rule  Sind  in  ca.  733/1333,  and  their  power 
was  crushed  in  752/1351  by  a new  ruling  dynasty, 
also  of  Ra^jput  origin,  the  Sammas  [^.i/.j,  whose  mon- 
archs,  the  DjSms.  were  to  rule  Sind  for  nearly  two 
centuries  until  the  early  10th /1 6th  century.  Sultan 
Muhammad  b.  Tugbluk  [q.v.^  of  Dihll  died  in  Muhar- 
ram  752/March  1351,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
while  in  pursuit  of  a rebel  whom  the  Samm^  had 
harboured,  and  Sind  contended  successfully  with  the 
imperial  arms  until  the  SammAs  were  reduced  to  obe- 
dience and  vassalage  by  FlrOz  Muhammad’s 

successor.  With  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Dihll, 
that  of  the  Samm^  revived,  the  greatest  of  their  line 
being  Djam  Nanda,  or  Ni?^  id-Din,  who  reigned 
for  forty-six  years  and  died  in  915/1509.  In  926/1520 
Sind  was  invaded  by  §[]ah  Beg  Arghun  who, 

having  been  driven  from  Kandahar  by  BAbur,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  in  Sind.  Djam  Flruz, 
the  last  of  the  SammAs,  was  driven  into  Gu^arlLt, 
where  he  died.  The  Mughal  HumAyiin  expelled 

from  Hindustan  by  Shir  Shah  Sur  [q.v.'\,  made  two 
abortive  attempts  to  conquer  Sind,  during  the  second 
of  which  his  son  Akbar  was  bom  at  *Umarkot  in 
949/1542,  but  was  comp>elled  to  flee  into  Persia.  On 
the  death  of  Sb^h  Hasan,  the  last  of  the  Arghuns,  in 
961/1554,  the  Tarkhans,  another  short-lived  dynasty, 
related  to  the  Arghuns.  became  rulers  of  Sind,  and 
witnessed  the  sack  of  'iTialla  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1555,  but  in  1000/1592  Akbar  defeated  MlrzS  Djanf 
Beg  Tarkhan  and  annexed  Sind,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  sdba  of  Multan.  The  province  was  a part 
of  the  empire,  but  owing  to  its  remoteness  local  affairs 
remained  much  in  native  hands.  The  D^udputras  were 
powerful  in  Lower  Sind  in  the  1 1th/ 17th  century, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  Kalhoras,  who  in  1112/ 
1701  ousted  them  from  ^ikarpur  and  obtained  from 
Awrangzlb  a large  grant  of  land.  For  the  next  forty 
years,  the  Kalhoras  increased  their  power,  but  in 
1153/1740  Nur  Muhammad  Kalhora  incurred 
displeasure  of  the  Persian  invader  Nadir  Shah 
to  whom  that  part  of  Sind  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus  had  been  ceded,  and  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der Shikarpur  and  SibI  and  to  pay  a heavy  tribute. 
In  1167/1754  Ahmad  SfaSh  Durrani  (AbdalT)  [^.v.], 
to  whom  Sind  had  passed  on  after  'the  death  of  Nadir 
Sh^)  drove  Nur  Muhammad  to  Djaysalmer,  where 
he  died,  but  his  son,  Muhammad  Murad  Yar  Khan, 
appeased  the  Afghan  and  retained  the  kingdom.  In 
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1182/1768  his  brother  and  successor*  Ghulam  Sh5Ji, 
founded  Haydarab5,d  on  the  site  of  Nerankot.  The 
relations  of  the  Kalhoras  with  the  KngUsh  East  India 
Company*  which  in  1772  opened  a factory  at  "tltaifa, 
were  the  reverse  of  friendly,  and  the  factory  was  closed 
in  1 775^  Sornc  years  later,  Mir  Bidjar,  a chief  of  the 
Tsdpur  tribe  of  the  BalQf,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the 
Kalhora  compromised  the  matter  by  appointing  him 
minister,  but  he  was  assassinated  in  1193/1781  after 
defeating  an  Aighan  army  near  Sbiharpur,  and  his 
son  *Abd  Allah  ^in  Taipur  drow  ^Abd  al-Nabf,  the 
last  of  the  Kalhoras,  to  KalSt  "Abd  al-Nabi  re- 

gained his  throne  and  put  ’^Abd  Allah  to  death*  but 
the  latter's  kinsman,  Mfr  Path  ®AJr,  defeated  him  and 
finally  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  DjodhpQr. 
where  his  descendants  held  distinguished  rank  dll  the 
end  of  Bridsh  Indian  days.  In  1197/1783  Fatlt  "Alf| 
the  first  of  the  Talpitr  Mfrs,  established  himself  as 
Ra^s  of  Sind-  The  history  of  the  country  under  its  new 
rulers  was  bewilderiing,  owing  to  its  parti  don  among 
different  members  of  the  family:  (1)  the  Haydarabad 
or  Shahdadpur  branch,  ruling  bi  Central  Sind,  (2)  the 
MTrpilr  or  Manikanf  branch,  seated  at  Mirpur,  and 
(3)  the  Suhrabanf  branch,  ruling  at  KhayrpGr 

The  English  East  India  Company  had  had  a fac- 
tory at  ^haffa  for  some  thirty  years  in  the  mid- 1 7th 
century  and,  as  noted  above,  again  in  the  later  1 8th 
century.  In  1 799  an  attempt  to  establish  commercial 
reladons  was  made  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  with 
the  additional  motives  of  excluding  possible  French 
Revolutionary  influence  from  Sind  and,  more  press- 
ingly,  that  of  the  Talpur  Mtrs^  suzerains,  the  Durr^iT 
rulers  of  Afghanistan,  By  cfi,  1830  the  possibility  was 
being  mooted  in  Bridsh  Indian  circles  of  trade  along 
the  Indus  waters,  and  a mission  under  Henry  Potdnger 
was  sent  to  Sind  in  1832.  At  the  dine  of  the  First 
Afghan  War,  British  Indian  troops  insisted  on  transit 
through  Sind  and  the  Bolan  Pass  into  Afghanist^. 
and  in  1839  a treaty  was  imposed  on  the  Mlr^. 
Military^  disasters  in  Afghanistan  and  north-caste m 
Balufistaxi  weakened  British  prestige.  In  the  rising  in 
Sind  of  1843  against  British  interference  there,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  defeated  the  insurgents  at  Miyanf 
near  Haydarabad,  Mir  *Alr  Mur^,  of  the  Suhrabanf 
branch,  remained  faithful  to  the  British  connection, 
and  was  permitted  to  retain  his  principality  of  Khayr- 
pur  and  the  honorary  office  of  Ra^fs  of  Upper  Sind, 
'I lie  nest  of  Sind  was  annexed  to  British  India,  attached 
administratively  to  Bombay,  and  until  1847  was  in 
fact  governed  by  Napier,  until  his  retirement  from 
the  p>ost,  as  Commissioner  for  Sind. 

Bilfliographjr  (in  addidon  to  references  in  the 
arriele):  For  an  early  source  on  the  Arab  conquest, 
see  dAd-NSjktA  in  SuppI,  Also  R.F,  Burton, 
or,  unkappjf  vati^,  Ijondon  1831;  idem,  Scimie  revk- 
London  1877;  M.R.  Haig,  The  Indus  deUa 
london  1894;  Imperial  gaj^ttteet  oj  xxii, 

389-432;  R,H.  Aiikcns,  GazttUef  qf  prmmee  ^ 
Sittd.  A,  Karachi  1997;  H T.  Lambrick,  Sit  Charles 
Mipier  and  Sind^  Oxford  1952;  R.A.  Huttenback, 
BrtHsh  relations  with  Sind^  1799-18^3,  Berkeley,  etc. 
1962;  R.C<  Majumdar,  in  idem  (^.),  Hkioty  and 
cuUuTe  qf  the  Indian  people^  ix/l,  Bombay  1963,  ch. 
Vlll;  H.T.  Sorely,  Ga^tteer  of  West  Pakistan.  The  far- 
mer pwvinee  of  Smdf  intlndijig  Kkalrpur  Skile^  Lahore 
1968;  M.H.  Panhwar,  Sourer  material  on  Sind^ 
Jamshore,  Sind  1977;  Ansar  Zahid  Khan,  Hisbny 
and  adture  of  Sind^  Karachi  1980;  Hamida  KJiuhro 
(cd.),  Sind  through  the  cm/ariejr,  Procs.  of  an  Intemndonai 
Seminar  Mhi  in  Kfjrra^hi  in  Spring  /97J,,.,  Karachi 
1981;  A.  Wink,  AT  Hind.  The  making  of  die  Indo-hlamu 


imrld.  I.  Early  medietfal  India  and  the  expojiswn  of 

7ih-13th  eenttiiies.,  Leiden  1990,  144-218. 

(T.W.  Haio-[C.E.  Bos  worth]) 

2.  History  from  1843- 

Sind  was  annexed  by  the  Bridsh  in  1 843  follow- 
ing the  defeat  by  Bridsh  troops  commanded  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  of  the  local  Talpur  jwFrs  at  the  battles 
of  Mi  am  (17  February)  and  Haydarabad  (22  March). 

This  action  was  taken  as  part  of  a wider  plan  to 
secure  India's  northwestern  frontier  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  unsuccessful  First  Afghan  War  of  1838-41,  and 
was  olfrcially  justified  by  claims  that  Sind’s  ruJeTS  had 
failed  to  honour  agreements  entered  into  with  the 
Bridsh  administration  in  India.  Contemporary^  public 
opinion,  however,  was  divided  over  the  way  in  which 
the  mirs  had  been  treated,  some  observers  alleging 
that  Britain  had  behaved  dishonourably,  which  led  to 
the  farnous  “Peccavi''  (I  have  sinned/ Sind)  saying  at- 
tributed by  the  magazine  Punch  to  Napier, 

Under  British  administration,  a hierarchy  of  offi- 
cials was  installed  along  the  same  tines  as  other  parts 
of  British- ton  trolled  India.  A similar  land  revenue  sys- 
tem was  also  introduced  which  did  not  differ  very 
greatly  from  the  situation  under  the  mirs.  In  return 
for  their  allegiance,  most  landholders  were  confirmed 
in  their  estates.  From  the  Bridsh  point  of  view,  Sind 
remained  a frontier  province,  albeit  attached  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency  after  1847,  and  consolidating  and 
maintaining  the  security  of  its  borders  was  conse- 
quently a high  priority.  The  other  main  concern  of 
Sind^s  new  authorities  was  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  local  economic  infrastructure  in  order  to 
expand  the  region's  usefulness  as  a source  of  raw 
materials  and  a market  for  Bridsh  goods.  The  intro- 
duction of  new  irrigation  schemes  such  as  the  jamrao 
canal  in  1900  and  the  Sukkur  barrage  in  1932  faciU 
itated  a steady  shift  to  cash  cropping  as  thousands  of 
acres  were  re  lea.sed  for  cultivation . Helped  by  the 
expansion  of  the  railway  network,  the  port  of  Karachi 
[^.p.]  acquired  all-India  importance.  The  strains  of 
commerciaUsation  combined  with  British  revenue 
demands  resulted  in  a familiar  pattern  of  alienation, 
with  land  often  moving  out  of  Muslim  into  Hindu 
hands.  The  events  of  1857-8  had  passed  by  almost 
unnoticed  in  Sind,  but  economic  problems  in  the 
1890s  produced  a period  of  instability  when  the  ad- 
ministration was  confronted  with  problems  of  law  and 
order,  IjocaJ  people  also  began  to  resent  the  presence 
of  settlers  from  outside  the  region,  who  were  officially 
encouraged  to  exploit  the  new  agrarian  opportunities. 

While  the  province  escaped  the  communal  bitter- 
ness of  many  other  parts  of  India,  Muslim-Hindu  dif- 
ferences gradually  came  to  dominate  local  politics.  By 
1936,  enough  public  support  had  been  generated  to 
win  Sind's  separation  from  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
which  had  communal  implications,  as  on  the  whole 
MusUms  supported  the  break  while  Hindus  remained 
wary^  Sindhi  Muslims  had  cmhusiasdcally  supported 
the  KJiilafat  movement  [^.a.]  of  1919-22,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Second  World  War  that  Sindhi  politics 
were  drawn  more  fully  into  the  wider  nationalist 
debate.  Both  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the 
AIL  India  Muslim  League  had  only  acquired  toe-holds  13  f.  CO  ITI 
in  the  province  prior  to  the  war  years.  However,  dur- 
ing 1939-45  the  League,  in  particular,  with  the  help 
of  influ entiaJ  Muslim  landed  elites,  increased  its  sup- 
port, winning  victory  in  the  post-war  elections  of 
1945-G. 

At  independence  in  1947,  Sind  became  a province 
in  the  new  state  of  Pakistan,  with  Karachi  the  fed- 
eral capital  until  1962.  As  a result  of  the  demographic 
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upheaval  which  accompanied  pardtion,  Sind  received 
large  numbers  of  refugees  from  north  and  west  India 
who  were  largely  urban>based  and  so  filled  to  some 
extent  the  gap  left  behind  by  Sind^s  departed  Hindu 
community,  contributing  to  Karachi's  dramatically- 
swelling  popuiatiotij  which  rose  from  400,000  at  in- 
dependence to  nearly  hS  million  in  the  early  1950s, 
Provincial  politics  continued  to  be  the  domain  of  rural 
elites,  but  with  the  introduction  of  One-Unit  in  1955;, 
for  which  Sind's  Chief  Minister  M.A.  Khuhro  mobi- 
lised supportj  Sind's  separate  political  identity  was 
once  again  lost  until  the  late  1960s.  Sind's  towns  and 
cities  continued  expanding,  and  further  irrigation 
schemes  such  as  the  G.M.  Barrage  across  the  Indus 
at  Haydarabid  helped  to  strerigtheti  commercial  agri- 
culture. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  having  a Sindhi  Prime 
Minister,  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto,  during  the  1970s,  econo- 
mic problems,  exacerbated  by  widcscalc  waterlogging 
and  safinadon,  and  competition  for  scarce  employment, 
contributed  to  political  instability,  producing  riots  as 
migrant  protested  against  the  introduction  of  quotas 
favouring  local  Sindhis,  while  Sindhls  resented  the 
dominance  of  Urdu.  The  martial  law  regime  of  Gen- 
eral Zia  was  interpreted  by  many  Sindhis  as  undis- 
guised rule  by  the  ^njab,  and  there  w'as  much  support 
mobilised  in  Sind  for  the  Movement  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  Democracy  (MRD)  which  campaigned  hard 
against  it  in  1983-  With  the  return  to  parliamentary 
democracy  in  the  late  1980s,  another  Sindhi,  Benazir 
Bhuuo,  became  Prime  Minister  but  ethnic  tensions 
fractured  the  province,  which  fell  viedm  to  the  wide- 
spread violence  that  erupted  between  the  province’s 
communities.  New  politicaJ  organisations,  such  as  the 
Qfrujni  MoJiaz  (MQ\I)  which  represented  refu- 
gee interests,  clashed  with  Sindhi  nationalists  and  also 
Panjabi-Pathan  groups  in  battlegrounds  prodded  by 
the  province's  main  cides  and  towns.  By  the  early 
I99i)s,  Sind  was  facing  an  uncertain  political  and  eco- 
nomic future. 

Bibiiagraphy:  Several  of  the  works  listed  in  the 
BibL  to  L above  deal  with  events  leading  up  to 
the  annexadon  of  Sind  and  its  aftermath,  but  see 
also  Hamida  Khuro,  The  making  af  m^/m  Sind.  Btidfh 
polity  and  soeial  ihar^e  in  the  nineteenth  ceTiiu^,  Karachi 
1978;  Sarah  Ansari,  Sufi  saints  and  state  power.  The 
Firs  0/Sind,  1843-1947,  Cambridge  1992. 

(Sarah  Ansari) 

3.  Language  and  literature. 

SLndhr  ia  the  Indo-Aiyan  language  of  Sind,  spoken 
by  an  estimated  15  million  speakers  in  Pakistan,  where 
they  constitute  the  third  largest  speech  community 
after  speakers  of  Pan^abf  and  Pa^iht^,  and  a further 
2.6  million  (1991)  in  India. 

(a)  Language.  Within  Indo-Aryan,  SittdhT  is  most 
closely  related  to  the  Siraikf  of  the  southwestern 
Pandjab,  which  is  also  widely  spoken  bilinguaUy  with 
Sindhi  in  northern  Sind.  Even  Siraiki,  however,  which 
was  classified  by  Grierson  in  the  Lingtdstk  sutv^  of 
India  under  IjLhnda  shares  many  more  features 

with  Pan^abf  [g.p.J  than  with  Sindhi.  The  somewhat 
isolated  status  thus  conferred  upon  Sindhi  by  its  pe- 
culiar mix  of  conservadvc  and  innovatory  features  is 
largely  to  be  accounted  for  as  a natural  consequence 
both  of  its  geographical  position  on  the  extreme  west- 
ern perimeter  of  the  Indo-Aryan  speech  area  and  of 
the  high  degree  of  isolation  from  other  parts  of  South 
Asia  imposed  upon  Sind  by  the  deserts  and  hills  with 
which  the  historically  inhabited  riverain  area  is  largely 
surrounded.  Internal  dialectal  divisions,  e,g.  between 
the  standard  Vi^Slr  of  the  central  region,  including 


Haydarabad,  and  the  LafI  of  the  Indus  delta,  arc  less 
significant  than  those  between  Sindhi  proper  and 
KaCdhl,  a distinct  variety  of  Sindhi  which  betrays  its 
cultural  subordination  lo  Gu^arati- 

Among  the  more  notable  conservative  features  of 
SindhT  particular  mention  may  be  made  of  the  wide- 
spread retention  of  short  final  vowels  (albeit  often  as 
whispered  vowels)  now  entirely  lost  in  most  other  New 
Indo-Aryan  languages,  thus  permitting  the  retention 
of  such  grammatical  dbtinctions  as  gham  ^'house'\  gftam 
"‘houses”,  ghari  *"at  home”.  Other  conservative  features 
include  the  continued  existence  of  disdnetive  feminine 
pronouns,  partial  distinctions  in  conjugation  between 
intransitive  and  transitive  verbs,  and  the  maintenance 
of  more  than  1 00  irregular  past  participles  - Innovatory 
distinctive  features  include  the  formation  of  the  future 
from  the  present  participle,  and  the  exceptionally  wide- 
spread use  of  pronominal  sullixes  not  only  with  verbs, 
e,g.  atha~mi  “"‘is  for  me”,  but  also  with  nouns  of  rela- 
tionship, e.g.  pi'u-mi  “my  father”,  and  common  post- 
positions, e.g.  s/Inn-mi  “with  me”.  While  Sindhi  is 
naturally  further  distinguished  from  Urdu  and  the 
other  Indo-Aryan  languages  of  Pakistan  by  many  dis- 
tinctive lexica]  items,  its  vocabulary  also  shares  with 
these  a very  considerable  component  of  Perso- Arabic 
loans,  although  here  too  there  are  some  unexpected 
contrasts,  e.g.  Sindhi  kitdbu  “bcHok",  ma^ulinc,  versus 
the  feminine  Urdu  and  Panjabi  fdtab. 

Phonologically,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Sindhi 
(and  SirSiki)  h the  presence  of  the  voiced  implosives 
d’  b\  which  are  derived  from  Middle  Indo- 
Aryan  initial  and  medial  geminate  voiced  unaspirates, 
and  which  now  stand  in  phonemic  contrast  with  the 
correspoiidiitg  explosives  g d(d)  b.  As  a result  of 
these  and  other  contrasts,  Sindhi  possesses  41  conso- 
najit  phonemes,  an  exceptionally  large  inventory  which 
led  to  rather  far-reaching  adaptations  of  the  Arabic 
script.  Earlier  conventions  were  formalised  soon  after 
the  British  conquest  of  1843,  with  the  implementa- 
tion in  1853  of  the  recommendation&  of  the  Ellis  Com- 
mittee of  1851.  A regularised  Sindhi  orthography  was 
thereby  instituted,  using  a 52-letter  alphabet  normally 
written  in  naskhl  style  as  opposed  to  the  nasla^^k 
favoured  for  Urdu  and  other  South  Asian  languages. 

Many  letters  are  distinguished  by  additional  dots,  so 
that,  e.,g.  the  ^im  set  also  includes  separate  letters  for 
impicksive  (with  two  vertical  subscript  dots),  palatal 
n (with  two  horizontal  subscript  dots)  aud  aspirated 
ik  (with  four  subscript  dots).  Other  unusual  conven- 
tions include  the  specialisation  of  different  forms  of 
haf  for  k and  aspirated  kh,  and  such  creative  spellings 
as  hatnza  with  nunadon  for  aM  “and”.  Although  the 
unsystematic  character  of  these  innovations  was  de- 
plored by  Trumpp,  whose  Germanic  enthusiasm  for 
order  led  him  to  devise  a confusingly  tiiftcrent  orthog- 
raphy in  his  classic  grammar,  the  quite  distinctive 
character  of  the  Sindhi  script  has  done  much  to  ensure 
the  subsequent  literary  and  cultural  autonomy  of  the 
language.  The  autonomy  of  Sindhi  was  fostered  by 
the  region's  separate  administration  from  Bombay  dur- 
ing the  British  period,  but  came  to  be  challenged 
after  1947  by  the  settlement  of  very  large  numbers 
of  Urdu-speaking  in  KarScI,  HaydarabSdaf.COm 

and  other  urban  areas  and  the  accompanying  expul- 
sion of  most  of  the  Sindhi  Hindu  population  to  India, 
and  by  subsequent  attempts  by  centralising  regimes 
to  enhance  the  unique  status  of  Urdu  as  national  lan- 
guage of  Pakiscati.  In  spite  of  enduring  tensions,  how- 
ever, the  status  of  Sindhi  as  the  most  highly  developed 
of  Pakistan's  provincial  laJiguages  has  now  been  amply 
secured,  while  in  India  its  national  status  was  rccog- 
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ni^ed  in  1967  in  the  eighth  schedule  of  the  Indian 
Constitution-  ^ ^ 

(b)  rJrerature.^^^^We  beginnings  of  a reliable  literary 
record  hardly  predate  the  late  1 6th  century.  In  spite 
of  the  claims  sometimes  more  or  less  extravagantly 
advanced  to  the  contrarys  the  early  date  of  Muslim, 
conquest  of  Sind  is  therefore  not  matched  by  the 
preservation  of  any  substantial  early  Muslim  Sindhr 
literature.  The  Sindhr  and  Kacchi  elements  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  some  of  the  hymns  {ginan)  of  the  Isma'^llf 
Pir  $adr  al-Drn  (d.  1416?)  and  his  successors  provide 
tantalisirig  indications  of  the  likely  early  existence  of 
an,  important  sectarian  literature>.  bnii  much  has  been 
obscured  by  uncertain  textual  transmission  and  the 
tendency  of  later  copyists  and  editors  to  impart  a 
strongly  Gudjaratr  character  to  the  language  of  these 
Isma'TlT  compositions - 

The  classical  tradition  of  SindhT  literature  has  a 
strongly  Sufi  emphasis,  already  apparent  in  the  brief 
couplets  ascribed  to  Kadi  Ka^an  (d.  1551)  and  the 
belter  authenbeated  and  poetically  more  memorabic 
set  composed  by  "Abd  al-Kanm  of  BulfJ  (1336-1623). 
The  apogee  of  this  tradition  is  reached  in  the  Risdlo 
of  Shah  ^Abd  al-I-^tif  of  Bhil  (1689-1752),  a collec- 
tion of  verses  designed  for  musical  peribimance  in 
kaww^ltf  which  has  subsequently  become  the  focus  of 
extraordinary  veneration  as  the  supreme  expression  of 
Sindhf  cultural  identity.  Arranged  under  the  modal 
headings  called  iur,  the  draws  for  its  poetic 

inspiradon  not  only  upon  the  Kur’an  and 
but  also  variously  upon  directly  observed  phenomena 
of  SindhT  rural  lifc^  upon  such  local  folk-romances  as 
the  tragic  stories  of  SasuT  and  Manji,  and  upon  mem- 
orable evocations  of  the  yogis  to  whose  company  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  so  particularly  drawn. 
Many  later  Suit  poets  were  inspired  by  the  example 
of  *Abd  al-I^tif,  but  his  ecstatic  inspiration  is  gen- 
uinely matched  only  by  Sa^^al  Sarmast  (1739-^1827) 
of  KhayrpQr  in  Upper  Sind,  who  also  wrote  in 

Sir^L  I'he  primacy  of  the  Suit  lyric  has  caused  the 
considerable  Islamic  literature  produced  in  other  tra- 
ditional poetic  genres  in  the  Kalhofa  and  'f’Mpur  peri- 
ock  (17+8-1843)  lo  appear  to  be  of  rather  lesser  interest. 
During  the  British  period,  there  was  the  usual  shift 
in  fashion  away  from  indigenous  genres  to  more  pres- 
tigious external  models,  involving  extensive  adapta- 
tions into  Sindhr  both  of  the  pedantic  niceties  of 
i^cr$o-Urdu  and  the  Western  genres  now  being 

made  familiar  through  English.  W^hilc  Hindu  writers 
played  an  important  part  in  these  modernising  devel- 
opments in  Sindhr,  both  tendencies  were  most  vigor- 
ously if  often  prosily  promulgated  by  the  exiraordinarily 
prolific  writer  Mtraa  Kalr£  Bfg  (1853-1929),  the  son 
of  a Georgian  Christian  convert  to  Islam.  KalT^  Bfg 
was  one  of  those  figures  characteristic  of  the  age  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  mother  tongue . 
Fluent  in  Persian,  Arabic,  Urdu  and  English,  he  drew 
upon  the  most  varied  sources  in  his  300-odd  books, 
which  embraced  poetry,  dramas,  novels,  essays,  gram- 
mar, biography  and  children’s  books,  a.s  well  as  many 
translations  of  all  sorts.  In  the  Pakistani  period,  the 
leading  figure  in  Sindhf  literature  has  been  the  poet 
^aylch  Aya^  (b.  1923),  whose  exterusivc  oeuvre  has 
drawn  profoundly  upon  the  resources  of  ^Abd  al- 
l^atff’s  Risaio  in  its  often  outspoken  arUeulation  of 
Sindhf  cultural  nadonalbrn. 

BibliogTaphv:  (a)  l^anguage.  E>  Trumpp,  Crammm 
gT  the  Sindhi  langaag^^  Tendon  and  Leipzig  1872, 
remarkably  long-lived  as  the  standard  work  of  ref- 
erence, may  be  supplemented  by  R,E.  Yegorova, 
7^^  Sindhi  Moscow  1971.  G.A.  Grierson 


(cd.),  Ldftguiitk  swvgr  of  viii/  I,  Shulhl  and  LuAnda^ 

Calcutta  1919,  has  a full  bibl,  of  the  earlier  sources. 

Later  items  may  be  found  in  the  bibliography  of 
C.P.  Masica,  'ITie  [jida-A^an  Cambridge 

1991,  508-9, 

(b)  Literature.  Besides  the  useful  account  of  L.H. 

Ajwani,  Hisi<fTy  of  Sin^i  New  Delhi  1970, 

the  summary  description  in  A,  Schimmcl,  Sindhi  Hi- 
Wiesbaden  1974,  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
primary  and  secondary  bibliography,  including  many 
of  her  own  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject. 

Further  information  may  be  coitvcnjcndy  sought  in 
G.R.  Garg,  Inlemc^nal  msychpoidia  of 
viii,  Sindhi^  New  Delhi  1991.  H.  Khuhro  (ed,),  Smd 
thrash  th&  emUtties^  Karachi  1981,  includes  articles 
on  various  aspects  of  Sindhi  language  and  literature. 

A comparative  analysis  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  Sindhi  verse  is  offered  in  C.  Shackle,  Early  AimHfri 
t'emacuiar  poetry  in  the  Indus  its  contexts  and  its 

charaeter^  in  A,L,  Dallapiccola  and  S.  Zingel-Ave 
Lallcmant  (cd,),  Islam  and  Indian  i,  Texii, 

Stuttgart  1993,  239-89.  The  lan^agc  and  content 
of  the  Isma*rlr  literature  is  described  in  C.  Shackle 
and  Z.  Moir,  Ismmti  hymns  from  South  Asia^  London 

1992.  M.  Jotwani,  Shah  Abdul  Karim,  New'  Delhi 

1970,  offers  an  introduefion  to  one  early  poet  with 
complete  translation  of  his  verses,  I'hc  overwhelming 
reputation  of  ^Abd  al-LatJf  has  generated  a con- 
siderable literature  in  English,  but  this  is  largely 
uncritical.  The  classic  account  in  H.T.  Sorlcy,  Shsh 
Abdul  La^f  of  Bhit,  Ixindon  1946,  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  A.  Schimmel,  Pain  and  Leiden 

1976,  and  Durreshahwar  Sayed,  The  poetry  of  Sh<^ 

Abd  Jamshoro-HaydarSbSd  1988.  'Fhc  char- 

acter of  the  pre-modem  Islamic  literature  may  be 
deduced  from  the  descriptions  in  G.  Shackle, 

Catah^e  qf  the  Panjabi  (md  Sindhi  manus0ipLs  in  the 
India  O^e  Ubrmy^  Ijimdon  1977,  58-7!.  More  recent 
literature  is  much  less  well  described,  but  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  useful  small  anthology  Sindhi 
short  stones^  tr.  H.K.  Ramani,  Karachi  ca.  1972,  and 
the  coverage  of  modem  poetry  in  Fahmida  Riaz, 

Pakistan^  literature  and  sock^,  New  Delhi  1986, 

(Oh  Skacki-e) 

4,  Architecture. 

Deserts,  marshes  and  inhospitable  ranges  of  hills 
and  mountains  have  isolated  Sind  from  the  architec- 
tural traditions  and  building  techniques  of  Persia,  the 
Pan^ab  and  other  parts  of  the  subcontinent.  The  ear- 
lier tradition  of  building  in  brick  was  followed  through- 
out the  Islamic  period,  with  plinths  of  stone  to  protect 
the  walls  from  rising  salt.  The  use  of  stone  structures 
and  carving  could  have  been  introduced  from  neigh- 
bouring GudjarSt  in  the  late  8/ 15th  century,  A cen- 
tury earlier,  the  glazed  tile  work  tradition  of  Persia 
siarted  to  enliven  brick  buildings  with  two  shades  of 
blue  and  white;  the  occasional  touch  of  yellow 
appeared  later. 

Built  under  Arab  rule,  the  earliest  mosque  of  the 
subcontinent  in  Bhambor  [see  Day»ul]  contains  two 
dated  inscriptions:  109/727  and  294/906.  Excavations 
only  reveal  the  outline  in  stone  of  the  ground  plan; 
it  follows  the  squairc  plan  of  the  earlier  mosques  inlar.COm 
Kufa  and  WSsit  with  a sanctuary  without  mUtraby  three 
bays  deep  and  with  three  rows  of  eleven  columns  on 
atone  bases.  The  sc^n  is  surrounded  by  the  usual 
imia^.  Presumably  the  mosques  in  al-Mansura 
followed  the  same  plan.  I^ater  mosques  can  be  grouped 
accordirtg  to  their  tilework  decoration  inspired  by 
Persian  work.  7'heir  ground  plans  recaJJ  Lodi  and 
Mughal  prototypes.  The  earliest  example  is  the  Dabgir 
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mosque  966/ 1558  in  Thaita  as  well  as  the  better- 
known  onCj  the  Djami*  Mas^id  built  between  1053/ 
1644  and  1056/1647,  Other  such  mosques  in  bad  re- 
pair are  scattered  throughout  Sind  in  Sukkur,  ly^udt- 
bad,  RshrT  990/1583)  and  Gbotki  (1144/1732). 

More  than  mosques,  tombs  stand  Out  as  the  major 
architectural  achievement  of  Sind,  Many  of  them  are 
characterised  by  a funerary  enclosure  which  includes 
a miArdb.  Once  morCj  halted  brick  remains  the  basic 
material  and  in  the  earlier  examples  of  Arur  [?pJ 
near  5ukkur,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Farid  aJ-Dm  Mas^ud 
^akar-Gandj  [^.p.]  or  Khatal  abDru,  the  relief  pat- 
terning in  terra  cotta  recalls  the  decoration  of  the 
comb  towers  of  l^iairrakan  from  486/1093  in  north- 
ern Persia,  On  the  other  hand,  the  square  plans  with 
dome  are  drawm  from  monuments  such  as  the  tomb 
of  the  Samanids  [f.pj  in  Bukhara  or  in  Sind  from 
indigenous  stupas.  Although  Multin  [g.p.]  remains  the 
province  of  grandiose  mausolea  with  glared  tiles,  yet 
in  the  MaMr  [^.j>.]  Hills  near  'tliadS,  the  largest  MusUm 
cemetery  of  the  subcontinent,  there  are  also  brick 
tombs  with  intense  patterning  in  dlework.  The  best 
preserved  brtek-and-tile  mausoleum  is  that  of  Dlwln 
$hurljl  KhSti  (1048/1638)  with  its  mosque;  inside  its 
enclosure  the  square  domed  building  with  comer  round 
towers,  is  sited  on  a plinth.  In  Haydarabad,  the  mas- 
sive tomb  of  the  founder  Ghulam  Kalhor^  buried 

in  1186/1772  follows  the  same  building  traditions  as 
do  the  two  groups  of  later  Talpur  tombs. 

The  impact  of  Gujarati  stone  carving  is  also  echoed 
in  the  stone  mausolea  of  the  Sindt  ruling  dynasties. 
In  the  Maidr  Hills,  the  most  richly  carved  is  the  tomb 
of  D^am  Nizam  aUDin,  who  died  in  914/1508. 
Amongst  other  large  cemeteries,  that  of  Chaukundi, 
meaning  domed  roofs,  contains  numerous  stone  buri- 
als of  the  Jokhia  tribe  (1 2th /1 8th  century);  they  exhibit 
geometric  carvings  and  crude  representations  of  war- 
riors on  horseback. 

To  protect  cides,  fords  and  bridges,  forts  were  an 
essentf^  feature  of  river  and  desert  landscapes.  Nothing 
much  remains  of  the  walls  of  BhambSr  or  al-Man^ura, 
but  the  battlements  of  the  two  forts  of  H^ydarab^d 
stitl  dominate  the  city.  In  Sukkur,  one  imposing  brick 
watch  tower  (1003/1594)  survives  by  the  Ardm-gdh  or 
rest  house  of  Mir  Muhammad  Ma^^um  the  gifted 

courtier  of  die  Mughal  court.  South  of  Sukkur,  the 
fort  of  Kot  Dis^i  (1 2th /1 8th  century)  stands  out  a^ 
an  impressive  landmark;  and  the  ruined  battlements 
of  Rohri  sdll  overlook  die  Indus,  as  do  those  of  the 
fortress  on  the  island  of  Bhakkar  near  by.  The  early 
1 3th /19th  century  fort  at  Ranikot,  with  its  24  km/ 1 5 
mUes  of  walls,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Urban  architecture  during  the  British  period  in 
Karlff  [^.P.],  in  particular,  took  on  a syncretic 
European  style  of  great  exhuberancc.  After  indepen- 
dence, Mahdf  'Air  MirzS  (1910-61),  the  first  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  of  Pakistan,  directed  the 
next  gene  radon  into  a more  modem  international 
form  of  building,  although  in  Karaefs  university  com- 
plex planned  by  M.  Ecochard,  the  materials  used  are 
a combination  of  cement  and  local  stone,  sand  and 
aggregate. 

All  over  Sind,  wind  catchers,  mangh  or  from 

around  1 m square  and  up  to  2 m high/ 3. 3 -6. 6 feet 
high,  rise  above  the  flat  roofs  of  houses  to  catch  the 
summer  wind.  Ki-om  the  ^ikargdk^  or  the  game  reserves 
comes  the  ururia  atabka  for  the  building  of  houses.  In 
Tbatta,  fine  lime  plaster  or  covers  the  mud 

rendering  of  the  walls;  it  is  carved  into  mouldings 
and  pilasters.  Doors  for  the  fort  of  Haydarabad  are 
elegantly  carved  in  Indian  rosewood  or  as  arc 


in  Larkhana  the  dooi^  for  the  tomb  of  Sk^h  Eahra, 
who  died  in  1148/1735. 

Bibliography:  H.  Cousens,  Aniiquitks  of  Sind^ 

Calcutta  1925;  M.S.  Siddiqi,  ThaUa,  Karachi  1958; 
Muhammad  Abdul  Ghafur,  Fourtem  JT^  imaiphoni 
of  Babbh0T€t  ike  sUe  Dc^bul^  in  Pakiskm  Atthe^ohog^^ 
iu  (1966),  65-90;  S.M.  Ashfaque  The  Great  Masqat 
at  Bmtbkorg^  in  ibid.^  vi  (1969),  182-209;  F.A.  Khan, 

Batibhortf  Karachi  1969;  S.  (^udratullah  Fatimi,  77i^ 
iuptt  parlr  of  Da^huh  in  Hamida  Khuhro  (ed.),  Sittd 
throttgh  Ihe  emtunes,  Karachi  1981,  97-105;  A.H.  Daru, 

Thatta — Islamie  apchiteeturty  Islamabad  1982;  Anne- 
marie  Schimmel,  Makli  AWf  a tmlrt  of  hiamie 
cuitart  hi  Sind^  Karachi  1983;  Kamil  Khan  Mumtaz, 
ArchitectuTE  of  Fakhkm,  Singapore  1985;  Y.  Lari, 
Tradidomil  architecture  of  Thaday  Karachi  1989;  A.A. 

Brobi,  A hisio^  on  tombstones.  Sind  and  Baluchis ttnij 
Lahore  md.  [1980s];  Salome  2 ajadaez- Hasten  rath, 

Islamic  Jiinera^  enclosures  in  Smd^  in  Islcmdc  Art  (Geneva), 
iv  (1992);  Suhail  Zaheer  Lari,  A of  Sind^ 

Karachi  l_994.  (Yolakde  Crowe) 

SINDABUR,  Sani>ab0r,  a port  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  peninsular  India.  Al-lchfaf  describes 
it  as  a u'ading  town  on  a latge  estuary  with  an  anchor- 
age. It  has  been  tentatively  identified  with  either 
Siddhapur/§liiddlpur  or  the  modem  Shadashivagad> 
some  80  km/50  miles  south  of  Goa,  hence  tn  what 
is  now  the  union  territory  of  Goa,  Daman  and  Diu 
in  the  Indian  Union, 

Bibliography:  ,S.  Maqbul  ./\hmad,  India  and 
the  neighbouring  ierrUorits  in  the  Kitab  al- 

Mu^taq..,  ^ a/Stitn/  alTdrtti,  l.eiden  19^,  58, 

62,  10_2,  ISa  (Ed.) 

SINDAN,  SakoAjj,  a port  on  the  western  coast 
of  peninsular  India,  mentioned  by  the  early  Islamic 
geographers  (Ibn  Khurradadbbih,  I bn  Hawkai,  the 
Htidad  ai-^dlam)  as  a (tourisbing  mercantile  town  with 
a mixed  population  of  Hindus  and  Muslims.  It  has 
been  identified  with  the  Sanjam  of  Portuguese  maps 
and  the  St.  John  of  English  ones  and  as  lying  south 
of  Daman  and  north  of  Thana,  hence  in  the  mod- 
em Bombay  slate  of  the  Indian  Union. 

Bibliography:  Hudiid  al-*dlam,  tr.  Minorsky,  57, 
comm,.  244-5;  S.  Maqbul  Ahmad,  India  and  the  neigh- 
haurhig  territories  in  the  Kitab  Nuzhat  aJ-MuEhtaq  . . . 
of  al-Sktt^f  ai-Idnst,  Leiden  1960,  56,  102. 

(Ed.) 

SINDBAD  (the  sailor),  narrator  and  protago- 
nist of  a collection  of  travel  narratives,  orig- 
inally an  independent  work,  but  since  the  time  of 
Antoine  Galland^s  adaptation  (1 704-6),  fomiing  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Arabhm  ^blights  {Alf  h^la  wa-layla 

The  frame  story  tells  of  how  the  wealthy  merchant 
Sindbad  overhears  a passing  porter,  his  namesake 
(altemadveiy  also  called  Hindibad),  complain  about 
the  injustice  of  fortune.  He  invites  the  porter,  and  at 
a number  of  subsequent  occasions  narrates  about  his 
seven  mercantile  voyages  at  sea.  On  all  occasions  he 
is  shipwrecked  by  some  misfortune,  saved  by  chance, 
endurance,  and  cleverness,  and  after  experiencing  vary- 
ing numbers  of  adventures,  at  the  end  of  each  jour- 
ney eventually  returns  home  richer  than  before.  All 
of  Sindbad^s  adventures  mention  a number  of  rnirabilia^ar.COm 
e.^g.  wonderful  objects,  creatures,  facts,  etc. 

Generally  speaking,  the  various  voyages  focus  on 
the  following  central  episodes:  (1)  SindbSd's  compan- 
ions mistake  a huge  fish  for  an  island  on  which  they 
light  a fire.  Later,  he  furds  a mare  that  is  to  be 
impregnated  by  the  magic  stallion  of  the  sea*  (2)  Sind- 
bad finds  the  huge  egg  of  the  giant  bird  RukJjyj 
[^.p,].  Tying  himself  to  the  bird's  leg,  he  is  carried 
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to  the  diamond  valley  guarded  by  huge  snakes.  From 
there  he  is  saved  by  clinging  to  a large  piece  of  meat, 
Vkfhich  has  beenj^ifhroun  down  by  human  merchants 
exploiting  the  diamonds.  (3)  Sindbad‘s  company  is  kid- 
napped by  hairy  dwarfs.  A cannibal  giant  roasts  and 
devours  his  companions.  TTic  giant  is  blinded  vdth  a 
glovdng  spike,  but  only  Sindb^  himself  manages  to 
escape  from  the  wrath  of  his  fellow  giants.  Later,  he 
saves  himself  from  being  devoured  by  a giant  snake 
by  tying  his  body  to  large  pieces  of  wood,  (4)  Caught 
by  black  people,  SindbSd’s  comrades  are  fattened  and 
slaughtered.  Managing  to  escape,  Sindbad  teaches  a 
foreign  king  the  use  of  the  saddle.  He  gets  married, 
but  later,  according  to  local  custom,  is  deposited  in 
a cave  together  with  his  deceased  wife.  He  survives 
on  the  scarce  nutrition  gained  by  killing  other  peo- 
ple lowered  into  the  cave  until  an  animal  by  chance 
points  out  to  him  a way  to  escape.  (.'>)  Sindbad ''s  com- 
rades on  the  island  of  the  Rtikhkh  destroy  some  eggs, 
and  the  returning  birds  bombard  their  ships  with 
rocks.  Sindbad  is  saved  on  an  island  where  an  old 
man,  taken  on  Sindbad^s  back,  slings  his  legs  around 
his  body  and  forces  him  to  obey  his  orders  until 
Sindbad  gets  him  drunk  and  kills  him.  On  another 
island,  the  inhabitants  regularly  flee  from  hordes  of 
monkeys  until  Sindbad  teaches  them  how  to  exploit 
the  monkeys’  habjt  of  throwing  back  hems  thrown  at 
themselves.  (6)  Sindbad’s  ship  is  wrecked  at  the  shores 
of  the  magnetic  mountain,  and  he  entrusts  himself  on 
a raft  to  a river  leading  through  an  underground  pas- 
s^c.  Eventually  emerging  in  Sarandib  (Ceylon), 

the  kingdom’s  ruler  furnishes  him  with  numerous  pres- 
ents intended  for  Hamn  al-Ra^id.  (7)  Harun  subse- 
quently orders  him  to  repay  the  ruler’s  generosity, 
but  Sindbad  is  kidnapped  by  pirates,  who  sell  him 
into  slavery.  When  his  master  orders  him  to  go  hunt- 
ing elephants,  he  does  not  engage  in  killing  the  ani- 
mals. In  return,  they  lead  him  to  their  cemetery, 
where  he  finds  huge  amoutiLs  of  ivory.— A variant 
recension  renders  the  last  adventure  in  a different 
way:  (7a)  Sindbad  saves  himself  through  the  passage 
of  an  underground  river,  and  lives  with  people  who 
turn  into  flying  demons  at  certain  occasions.  Not 
knowing  their  true  nature,  he  evokes  God’s  name 
while  airborne  and  is  cursed  for  risking  their  life. 

The  Sindbad  tales  usually  are  considered  as  origi- 
nating from  the  context  of  sailors’  yams  such  as  are 
preserved  in  Buzurg  b.  Shahriyar’s  al- 

Attempts  at  establishing  an  exact  dadng  delin* 
eate  a period  ranging  from  about  A.D.  900 — since 
the  Sindbad  talcs  contain  numerous  verbarim  quota- 
tions from  Ibn  Kh iir radad h hih  [^.ir.J—to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, after  which  date  analogous  tales  are  quoted  by 
al-|f.azwmr  [^.s'.J.  Probably  the  earliest  mendon  of  the 
Sindbad  is  in  al-l^iSlT’s  K.  a£-Awr^k  (Brockelmann, 
S I,  262;  N.  Abbot,  in  7JVE5,  viii  [1949]  155);  since 
the  dtle  there  is  mentioned  in  close  context  with  a 
book  enritled  *A^d^ib  it  seems  quite  likely  that 

this  quotation  does  not  refer  to  the  Sittdbdd-ndmn^  a 
coilecdon  of  edifying  stories,  focusing  on  a homonym 
protagonist,  which  was  popular  in  Persian  and  Arabic 
at  an  early  period.  The  further  textual  history  of  the 
Sindbad  tales  remains  largely  unknown,  though  obvi- 
ous similariries  exist  between  the  Sindbad  tales  and 
other  narradves  of  fabulous  journeys,  such  as  the  I .a,  tin 
J^avigado  Sani:ti  Brmdam  (eo,  1 0th  century;  see  MJ.  de 
Goeje,  La  leg^idg  de  Saint  Btandan,  in  Aetts  du  vni*  Contes 
Intematimal  des  Orimtalutes^  ii,  Leiden  1893,  43-76),  the 
Gennan  Hereiog  Ernst  (12th  century;  sec  C,  Lecouteux, 
Herzog  Emsd  in  Enzyhhpadk  des  Mmehens^  vi,  Berlin- 
New  York  1990,  939-42),  or  the  Arabic  romance 


Sq)ff  al-multik^  itself  integrated  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
(V.  Chauvin,  Bibiiograp^f  vii,  64-73).  The  Sindhi.d 
coilecdon  was  first  publicised  by  the  French  orien- 
talist scholar  Galland  (sec  M.  Abdel-Halim,  Anisme 
Gaiiand^  sa  vie  el  von  muire^  Paris  1964,  s.v.)  cowards 
the  end  of  the  1 7th  century.  Gaibnd  inidally  intended 
to  publish  an  independent  French  translation,  but 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Sindbad  tales 
were  similar  to  the  larger  coilecdon  of  the  Arabian 
NightSy  he  included  them  in  his  transladon  milie  el 
une  nmts,  adapted  to  the  literary  taste  of  the  contem- 
porary French  mode  of  conies  de 

Since  then,  the  SindbSd  tales  have  achieved  an 
immense  popularity,  notably  in  the  Western  litera- 
tures, where  they  continue  to  constitute  a mine  of 
inspiration  for  literary  and  artistic  production  (see  e.g. 

The  Arabian  Nights  in  English  literature,  cd.  P.L.  Caracciolo, 
Houndmiib  1 988,  s.v.;  R.  Irwin,  The  Arabian  Nghts^ 

London  1994,  s.v.).  In  this  respect,  their  impact  is 
challenged  only  by  that  of  the  tale  of  al-Din 

(Aiadin)  and  the  wondei^l  lamp  (U.  Marzolph,  Da’f  Ahddin- 
■^ndromet  in  Sehen,  Ndren,  LeseUf  I.etnenf  Festschrijl  RndoiJ 
Schetida^  Frankfurt  am  Main  1995).  In  the  literatures 
of  the  Islamic  lands,  where  pure  ficdon  tradidonally 
appears  to  be  regarded  with  disc  re  don,  the  impact  of 
the  SindbSd  tales  is  less  welt  articulated  (compare, 
however,  several  mendons  in  F.  Sa*d’s  Min  wady  Alf 
layln  wa-layhi^  i-ii,  Beirut  1962-6).  Rare  distinct  exam- 
ples of  the  coUecdon’s  reflection  in  oral  literature  are 
represented  by  the  Persian  popular  romance  SaB^m-i 
d^awakiri  (see  U.  Marzolph,  Social  values  in  the  Persian 
popular  romance  JewahirV' ^ in  ^ebiydi^  N.S. 

V [1994],  77-98),  or  the  Pcr.<iian  storyteller’s  Ma^dr 
GaJm  ^hanum’s  re-telling  of  Sindbad’s  fourth  journey 
(see  /Tw  Erzdhlungm  der  Masdi  Calin  Ki^ahd-i 

Mashdf  Galin  Khdnum,  ed.  U.  Marzolph  and  A.  jAmir- 
hosseini-Nithammer,  Wiesbaden  1994,  i,  no.  €0). 

As  for  single  traits,  numerous  motifs  incorporated 
in  the  Sindbad  tales  find  analogues  in  other  litera- 
tures, prior  and  posterior  to  the  collection  (E.  Rohde, 

Der  grieehische  Roman  and  seine  Vorlimfer^  Leipzig  1914, 

191-6),  To  name  only  the  most  important:  The  huge 
fish  (or  turtle)  in  the  first  journey  appears  already  in 
the  Ps.-Caiiisdtmes  (seej.  Runeberg,  Ijc  conie  de  Ttk  pois- 
in  Mhnoires  de  la  socUte  ikopkilolo^ue  a Helsingfors^ 
in  [1902],  343-95).  The  huge  of  the  Rukhkh  in 
the  second  and  fifth  journeys  is  known  by  Lucian 
{True  histeny^  ii,  40),  The  diamond  valley  and  the  par- 
ticular way  to  harvest  its  treasures  also  form  the  basis 
of  another  story  of  the  Arabian  Nights  (see  U.  Marzolph, 

Hasan  oon  Basra,  in  En^klopadie  des  Alarchens^  vi,  538- 
40).  The  blinding  of  the  giant  cannibal  in  the  third 
Journey  reminds  one  of  the  Homeric  adventure  of 
Odysseus  and  Polyphemus  ix,  231-499;  see 

J.L  Comhaire,  Oriental  versions  of  Po^i/phem^s  rryth^  in 
Anthropological  Q^rterfy^  xxxi  [1958],  21-8),  and  the  fat- 
tening of  Sindbad’s  companions  in  the  fourth  journey 
bears  a vague  memory  of  Odysseus’  adventure  with 
Circe  X,  229-347;  see  Chauvin,  Hom^e  et  ks 

1 00/  nuits^  in  Le  Musee  Beige,  iii  [1899],  6-9).  The  old 
man  in  the  fifth  journey,  often  misinterpreted  as  an 
orang-utan  of  Sumatra  or  Borneo,  undoubtedly  repre-if  Qom 
sents  a popular  repercussion  of  the  ancient  and  widely 
spread  belief  in  a race  of  strap-legged  monsters  (see 
F.  Meier,  Das  der  Rkmenbemkr,  in  Festschr^  IVilhelm 
Eilers,  Wiesbaden  1967,  341-67).  TTic  mountain  in  the 
sixth  journey,  although  its  magnetic  qualities  are  not 
mentioned  in  an  outspoken  way  in  the  Sindbad  tales, 
derives  from  a Plinian  tradition  rendered  in  the  Com- 
monitorium  Palladii  which  was  popularised  by  the  lat- 
te r’s  incorporation  into  the  Alexander  legend  (see 
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C.  Lccoutcux,  Die  Sage  vom  Aiagnetberg^  in  FahuUx,  xxv 
[1984],  35-65).  Finally,  the  story’  of  the  cemetery  of 
the  elephants^^F^as  in  Sindb3d*s  seventh  journey,  is 
already  included  in  ai-Tanukhf’s  (d.  384/994)  al-Fara^^ 
ba*d  al-shidda,  ed.  al-Sh^i^ji,  iv,  no.  424. 

In  addition  to  inspiring  Western  artistic  imagina- 
tion, the  Sindbad  tales  have  occasioned  a number  of 
specialised  interpretations,  such  as  concerning  the  real 
geographical  background  of  the  travels  (B.  Walckcnaer, 
Analyse  geographique  des  voyages  de  Sind-bad  le  marin,  in 
NomeUes  annales  des  voyages  el  des  sciences  geographiques,  liii 
[1832],  5-26;  J.  Henningcr,  Der  geographische  Horizont 
der  Erzdhler  von  1 00 1 Nachty  in  Geographica  HebeticOy  iv 
[1949],  214-9).  Here,  it  has  been  stated  that  Sindbad’s 
travels  almost  exclusively  head  eastward  toward  India, 
Ccylo.i,  and  the  Indonesian  archipelagoes,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  East  African  islands  (the  home  of 
the  Rukhkhl.  While  M.  Gerhardt  has  pointed  out  the 
structural  characteristic  of  fixing  the  cidminadon  point 
of  the  small  cycle  of  travel  narratives  in  the  middle 
rather  than  at  the  end  {Ijcs  voyages  de  Sindbad  le  Marin, 
Utrecht  1957;  eadem,  The  art  of  story-telling  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  Leiden  1963,  236-63),  P.  Molan  additionally 
deciphered  the  underlying  ethics  of  violence  {Sindbad 
the  Sailor,  a commentary  on  the  ethics  of  violence,  in  JRAS 
[1978],  237-47),  which  justify  the  means  of  solving  a 
conflict  by  ultimate  success.  Probably,  this  point  is  the 
most  res]x>nsible  for  the  Sindbad  tales’  enthusiastic 
reception  in  Western  societies. 

Bibliography:  R.  Hole,  Remarks  on  the  Arabian 
Nights*  entertainments  ...,  London  1797;  MJ.  de  Goeje, 
De  reizen  van  Sindebaad,  in  De  Gids,  liii  (1889),  278- 
312;  Chauvin,  Bibliographic,  vii,  1-29;  P.  Casanova, 
Notes  sur  Us  voyages  de  Sindbad  U marin,  in  Bull,  de 
rinstitut  Franfois  d*nrcheolo^  orientaie  du  Caere,  xx  (1922), 
113-98;  G.E.  von  Grunebaum,  Medieval  Islam,  Chi- 
cago 1946,  298-305;  F.  Gabrieli,  / viaggi  di  Sindibdd, 
in  idem,  Storia  e civiltd  musulmcma,  Naples  1947, 
83-9;  W.  Walther,  Tausend  und  eine  Nacht,  Munich 
1987,  134-59;  A.  Miquel,  Ijcs  voyages  de  Sindbad  U 
marin,  in  idem.  Sept  conUs  des  mille  et  une  nuits,  Paris 
1981,  79-110.  _ (U.  Marzolph) 

SINDBAD  al-HAKIM  (Syntipas),  a collection 
of  talcs  also  known  by  the  title  Book  of  the  seven  viziers. 

The  existence,  as  early  as  the  4th/ 10th  century,  of 
an  Arabic  version  translated  or  adapted  from  Pahlavi, 
is  mentioned  by  al-Mas*Qdr.  This  version,  revised,  was 
later  incorporated  into  certain  editions  of  the  Thousand 
and  one  nights  as  well  as  the  Hundred  and  oru  nights,  but 
independent  references  to  it  exist  (in  particular,  that 
given  by  A.  Alc§  following  his  edition  of  the  Persian 
Sendbad-ndme  by  i^&hirf  Samar^ndf,  Istanbul  1948). 
From  the  4th/ 10th  century  onwards,  numerous  Persian 
versions  also  appeared  (mentioned  in  that  of  Zahiri, 
mid-5th/ 1 I th  century,  cf.  D.  Bogdanovic,  D livre  de 
sept  vizirs  de  ^6hm  de  Samarkand,  Paris  1975,  “Postfacc”); 
then,  towards  the  end  of  the  5th/ 11th  century,  a 
Greek  version,  Syntipas,  was  made,  based  on  a Syriac 
intermediary  {Sindbari),  as  well  as  a Hebrew  version 
(Sindabdr);  the  work  was  finally  translated  into  Spanish 
in  1253,  at  the  court  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  under  the 
dtle  Libro  des  los  engannos  y los  assayamientos  de  las  mujeres. 
It  was  also  the  subject  of  numerous  adaptations  in 
the  literatures  of  mediaeval  Europe,  in  particular 
the  Book  of  the  seven  sages  of  Rome,  of  which  numerous 
editions  exist,  as  well  as  the  Dolopathos.  It  is  also 
worth  mentioning  the  fact  that  several  tales  from 
Sindibdd,  in  more  or  less  adapted  form,  arc  reprinted 
in  collections  of  exempla  intended  for  preachers;  such 
volumes  proliferated  from  the  12th- 13th  centuries 
onward. 


The  framework-narrative  of  Sindibdd  adopts  the  thor- 
oughly classical  theme  of  “rescue  through  story-telling”. 

A young  prince,  commanded  to  keep  silence  for  seven 
days  by  his  teacher,  the  sage  Sindibad,  is  accused  by 
one  of  his  father’s  wives  of  having  attempted  to  seduce 
her;  he  is  condemned  to  death,  but  the  king’s  seven 
viziers  take  turns  in  delaying  the  execution  from  day 
to  day,  each  telling  a story  designed  to  show  the  per- 
fidy of  women.  E^ch  evening,  their  work  is  undone 
by  the  guilty  wife,  who  tells  the  king  a story’  pre- 
senting the  contrary’  case.  After  seven  days  the  prince, 
permitted  once  more  to  speak,  exculpates  himself  and 
then  pardons  his  accuser. 

The  Indian  origin  of  this  theme,  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  specialists,  has  been  contested  by  B.R. 

Perry  {The  Orrg^  of  the  Book  of  Senbad,  in  FabuUi  [Berlin 
1960],  1-95),  according  to  whom  it  is  linked  to  a very 
ancient  Greco-Oriental  tradition;  there  is  also  close  kin- 
ship between  certain  stories  in  the  collection  and  tales 
known  in  classical  Antiquity.  Although  there  can  be  no 
definitive  resolution  of  this  point,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Sindibdd  apparently  exploits  international  thematic  mate- 
rial, which  w’as  probably  constituted  in  such  an  early 
period  that  its  origin  is  not  easily  to  be  determined. 

A variation  on  the  framework-narrative  of  Sindibdd 
appears  in  the  Story  of  the  ten  viziers,  also  known  by 
the  title  of  Bahiitiydr-ndma,  of  w'hich  an  Arabic  ver- 
sion (probably  based  on  a Persian  version  from  the 
second  half  of  the  8th/ 14th  century’;  later  versions 
exist  in  Persian,  Turkish,  Malay  and  Syriac)  also  ap- 
pears in  certain  editions  of  the  Thousand  and  one  nights 
and  has  been  translated  by  R.  Basset  (Paris  1883); 
here,  it  is  the  ten  viziers  who  accuse  the  prince 
Bakhtiv^  of  having  attempted  to  seduce  one  of  the 
king’s  wives.  The  cycle  of,^<3/t  Bakbt,  likewise  incor- 
porated into  certain  versions  of  the  Thousand  and  one 
nights,  and  known  in  Turkish,  is  also  close  to  the  two 
preceding  in  terms  of  its  frame w'ork-narrative  and 
some  of  its  thematic  material;  in  this  case,  it  is  a 
vizier  who,  unjustly  accused  of  trying  to  assassinate 
his  master,  postpones  his  execution  by  telling  the  king 
stories  intended  to  exonerate  himself. 

Bibliography:  R.  Bas.set,  Histoire  des  dix  vizirs 
(-  annotated  tr.),  Paris  1883;  idem.  Deux  manuscrits 
d'une  version  arabe  inedite  du  recueil  des  Sept  Sages,  in 
JA,  ii  (1903),  43-83.  See  also  V.  Chauvin,  Bibliogra- 
phie  des  ouvrages  arabes,  Liige-Lcipzig,  viii,  1904; 

M.  Gaudefroy-Demombynes  (annotated  tr.)  Ijcs  cent 
et  une  nuits,  Paris  1911,  repr.  1982,  134-71. 

(J.-P.  Guillaume) 

SINDHIND,  a word  understood  by  various  Arabic 
authors  to  mean  “eternaJ”  because  its  astronomical 
system  is  based  on  a Kalpa  of  4,320,000,000  years, 
but  in  fact  a clever  caique  (Sind  and  Hind)  on  sid- 
dhdnta  (“perfected”),  a term  applied  to  a class 
of  Sanskrit  astronomical  texts.  Such  a sid- 
dhdnta — probably  entitled  Mahasiddhanta  because  there 
is  mention  of  al-Sindhind  al-kahir — was  brought  to  Bagh- 
daUd  by  an  embassy  sent  from  Sind  in  773,  and  there 
translated  into  Arabic  by  an  Indian  scholar  collabo- 
rating with  an  Arab,  probably  Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim 
al-FazSrr.  The  original  Sanskrit  siddhdnta  wasj|pither  ^r.cOITI 
part  {adhydyas  I-X)  of  the  Brahmasphufasiddhanta,  com- 
posed by  Brahmagupta  at  Bhillamala  in  southern 
Ra^jasth^n  in  A.D.  628  for  the  Capa  ruler  Vyagh- 
ramukha  (Flyaghra  in  Arabic),  or  a separate  treatise, 
the  hypothetical  Mahasiddhanta,  derivative  from  it,  but 
mixing  with  it  elements  from  other  Sanskrit  astro- 
nomical works.  The  Arabic  translation  is  known  only 
through  its  remote  descendenis,  each  of  which  has 
distorted  its  immediate  ancestor  in  various  ways. 
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The  original  translation  would  have  been  char- 
acterised by  numerous  parameters  and  by  rules  Ibr 
computation  based  on  certain  ^geometrical  or  other 
mathematical  models;  the  only  table  would  have  been 
(though  not  in  tabular  form)  one  for  Sines  and  Ver- 
sines.  From  the  (now  lost)  translaiion,  aJ-FazSrr  fash- 
ioned a set  of  astronomical  tables  accompanied  by 
canons  for  their  use;  his  models  would  have  been  ihe 
SasSnid  ^k-i  Skithriy^TaR  and  the  latter’s  model, 
Ptolemy's  Handy  tahks.  Al-Fazan  entitled  his  work 
al-Smdhind  Ql-kabh^  in  which  he  mingled  dements  from 
Indian,  Pahlavi  and  Greek  sources  into  a usable  but 
internally  contradictory  set  of  rules  and  tables  for 
astronomical  computadons. 

A difTerent  solution  to  the  problem  of  combining 
the  various  astronomical  traditions  known  in  the  early 
"AbbSsid  period  was  achieved  by  Ya*kub  b.  Tarik, 
apparently  a collaborator  with  al-Faz,arIj  in  his 
also  written  in  the  mid-770s.  Fifty  years  Later,  in  the 
82 Os,  the  task  was  undertaken  again  by  Muhammad 
b,  Mus3l  al-Kh^^^j-azmT  in  his  ai-Sittdhind.  Of 
this  work  we  know  much  more  than  we  do  of  the 
earlier  two,  and  so  can  perceive  most  clearly  the  proc- 
ess of  Ptolemaic isadon  that  gradually  rendered  the 
Indian  pari  of  the  Sittdhindy  except  for  its  trigonom- 
etry and  its  analemmata,  meaningless  to  Muslim 
astronomers. 

Shordy  after  al^Kh’^arazml  composed  it,  the 
ai-Sindkind  was  brought  to  Spain,  and  it  was  there 
and  in  Western  Europe  that  it  thrived  the  longest. 
Though  it  is  the  basis  of  a Byzandne  treadse  of  the 
1 1th  century  and  still  survives  today  in  Samaria,  the 
last  eastern  astronomer  wridng  in  Arabic  to  base,  at 
least  nominally,  his  upon  it  was  Ibn  abAdami, 
whose  ai-kakir  was  completed  by  his  pupil,  al- 

WawT,  who  completed  it  under  the  title  ai-^d 

in  338/949.  To  scholars  like  al-Bfrunf,  the  Sindhind 
was  simply  a curious  antiquity.  Meanwhile,  the 
fd-Stndhijjd  of  al-Kb’’'arazmf  was  revised  by  Maslama 
al-Madjrip  at  Cordova  in  the  late  18fh  century,  and 
later  by  two  of  his  students,  !bn  aJ-^affar  and  Ibn 
al-Samh.  Through  the  work  of  al-Andalusf 

and  ai-Zarkalla,  some  clcmcnits  of  the  Smdhind  were 
incorporated  into  the  Toledan  tabks~y  the  transladon  of 
these  tables  into  Latin  in  the  12th  century,  along  with 
the  transladons  of  the  commentary  on  al-Kh^arazmFs 
original  version  by  Ibn  al-MutjiannS.  (which  was  also 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Abraham  ben  Ezra,  who 
wrote  elsewhere  about  the  Sindhind  in  Ladn  works  and 
in  Hebrew  works  that  were  translated  into  Latin),  of 
the  al-Sindkind  iLsclf  in  Maslama^s  recension,  and 
of  Ibn  Mu^'adh’s  al-j^ayyani^  written  in  Jaen  in 
about  1080,  strongly  established  ,%idhind  astronomy 
(of  course,  with  modiUcadons  of  or  replacements  for 
many  of  its  Indian  components)  as  the  basis  of  that 
of  Western  Europe.  This  position  it  held  tih  the  intro- 
duedon  of  the  Atfonsine  tabks  in  the  1 4th  century. 

BibiiQgTuphy\  A,  Bjornbo,  R.  Besthom  and 
H.  Suter,  Dit  astrommUchm  Tqfeln  des  Muhammed  ibn 
Musa  ai-^lhuodri^t,  Copenhagen  1912;  Gold- 

stein, dbn  al-Muth^mitd^s  cnmmmteay  on  dit  Aitronomked 
Tabks  of  ai-Khwdnzmiy  New  Haven  1967;  F.L 
Haddad,  E,S.  Kennedy  and  D.  Pingree,  Tlte  Book 
of  the  reasons  behind  As^onomk^l  Tables^  DeJmar,  N.Y. 
1981;  A.  Jones,  An  eievmih-emlu^  manual  of  Arabo- 
^zortdne  astronomy ^ Amsterdam  1987;  R.  Mercier, 
Astronomkal  tables  in  the  twei^h  ceniutyy  in  C.  Burnett 
(cd.),  Adeiard  of  Baihy  London  1987,  87-1  18;  E.  Millas 
Vendrell,  El  commtemo  de  Ibn  ai-Muthemrm  a ^ Tabtas 
Astrondmkas  de  al-Jwdri^mty  Madrid-Barcelona  1963; 
J.M.  MilLis  VaiJicrosa,  £7  libro  de  los  Jundammtos  de 


las  Tabias  astronomkas  de  JL  Abraham  ibn  Madrid- 

Barcelona  1947;  O.  Ncugebauer,  The  Astronomical 
Tables  of  cd-^wari^rm^  Copenhagen  1962;  D.  Pingree, 
’The  jia^mts  of  dm  works  of  Ta^qub  ibn  Tdriqi  in  fhfESy 
xjcvii  (1968),  97-1  2.'i;  idem,  The  foments  of  the  works 
of  cd-Fazari^  \ti  JNESy  xxix  (1970),  103-23;  idem,  The 
^eek  mjluence  on  early  Ishimk  maihem^kal  astrommyy 
in  jAOSy  xciii  (1973),  32-43;  idem,  Tim  Indian  md 
Fseudo-lndkm  passers  m Greek  and  Ijstin  as^omrmcal 
and  astroh^ai  texiSy  in  Viator,  vii  (1976),  141-95,  csp. 
151-69;  idem,  AkKhu^nztnl  in  Samariay  in  AIMS, 
xxxiii  (1983),  15-21;  L.  Richter-Bernburg,  ^Widy  the 
Toledan  Tables,  and  Ardalusi  sekneey  in  From  defer- 
ent to  eqaani,  New  York  1987,  373-401;  J.  Samso, 
Ims  cietieias  de  las  ani^os  en  al~AndaiuSy  Madrid  1992; 
G.  Toomcr,  A survey  of  the  Toledan  Tables^  in  Osiris, 
XV  (1968), ^5-1 74^  “ _ (D.  PmoitEF.) 

Ai.-SINDI^  ABU  'AT A’  [see  abC  'ata*  al-stndI]. 
SINDTABI  (in  Kurdish,  Sen^awi/Sindjiwr),  a 
Kurdish  tribe  of  Persia,  playing  an  important 
role  in  the  inter-tribal  relations  of  wesicrti  Persia,  on 
account  of'  its  loyalty  to  the  Iranian  state  and  its  de- 
fence of  the  fronders,  confrondng  Ibreign  powers.-^ 
Russian,  British  and  in  pardcular,  the  Ottomans. 

Localisation  of  die  tribe.  The  areas  of  habitation  and 
of  agricultural  and  sLock-rcaring  aedvity  comprised  rwo 
regions:  that  of  transhumance  in  summer  and  that  of 
settled  residence  in  winter* 

The  territories  ol'  transhumance  {kisblak}  included 
the  regions  of  Bagh^a,  Ratir,  Ak-<lagh  and  Ral'a- 
Sabzl  with  their  numerous  villages  and  pasturing 
places  extending  from  Kasr-i-ShTrTn  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  KhUnakin  as  well  as  Kizil-Ribat  and  Naft-i 
The  Zchab  was  located  to  the  north  and  the 
pasturages  of  the  Kalhors  to  the  east.  Other  tribes 
ori^ginatlng  from  more  or  less  far-flung  districts 
(Bidjel^,  MafT,  Moradr  and  Talebani)  bordered  on 
territory  of  this  tribe  and  somedmes  engaged  in  legal 
disputes  with  them*  Following  the  treaty  of  1914  and 
the  determination  of  the  Persian-Ottoman  frontiers 
imposed  by  the  representaUves  of  Britain  and  Russia, 
Sir  Arnold  Wilson  and  V.  Minorsky,  a significanc  pro^ 
portion  of  these  territories  was  ceded  to  the  Ottomans 
and  is  currently  part  of  ^Ir^. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  this  populadon  was  sedentary, 
sdll  living  on  a permanent  basis  in  the  regions  of 
winter  residence  to  the  north  of  the  Mahrda^t  plain 
(neighbouring  the  Kalhor  and  GurSn  tribes)  in  the 
province  of  Kirman^^.  This  geographical  posidon 
has  never  been  favourable  for  rebellion  against  the 
central  government;  rebellion  tends  to  be  the  prerog- 
ative of  moun tain-dwellers,  with  access  to  mountain 
rcfiiges. 

The  DjalTl-wand  and  Surkhakf  dans  and  numer- 
ous other  minor  branches  inhabit  the  mountainous 
region  in  the  capacity  of  kharda-mdlek  (small-holdcrs), 
each  peasant  owning  his  portion  of  land;  in  ancient 
dmes  these  included  major  landowners. 

This  region  of  sedentary  habitation  k thus  subdi- 
vided into  two  districts,  plain  and  mountain.  These 
districts  were  at  all  times  centres  of  stock-rearing  and 
comprised  huge  pasturages  later  transformed  into 
arable  land.  The  horses  of  Mahfdasht  werf  and  sdll 
are  famous. 

Ori^Tts,  history  and  ciarts.  The  organisation  ol’  the 
numerous  clans  consdtuUng  thk  tribe  is  relatively  recent 
and  mention  of  the  “Sin^abY”  does  not  date  back 
beyond  rwo  centuries,  although  the  existence  of  its 
components  is  much  more  ancient.  The  denomina- 
tion of  this  tribe  cannot  be  accounted  for  with  pre- 
cision. It  is  said  to  derive,  however,  from  the  word 
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{Persian)/j7Vi^'ffiiJ  (Kurdish)  “aqujrrel^^  which  is 
corroborated  by  tradition.  In  fact,  the  first  time  that 
its  members  were  thus  named  dates  back  to  the  period 
of  the  war  for  the  reconquest  of  Harat  (formerly  in 
Khurasan^  cun^ently  in  Afghanistan),  in  which  the 
rebellious  chieftains  were  supported  by  the  British,  to 
detach  it  from  Persia,  This  war  had  begun  at  a time 
when  the  Sindiabrs  were  still  a part  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Zangena,  before  joining  with  the  Gorans  and 
finally  forming  an  independent  tribe;  they  tiien  con- 
stituted a group  apart,  supplying  the  government  with 
soldiers  In  return,  as  was  normal  under  the  donliia  sys- 
tem, for  retention  of  their  equipment  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  families.  The  Persian  defence  of  Harat 
was  begun  in  1249/1833,  but  was  interrupted  on 
account  of  the  death  of  'Abbas  MirEa  (the  Crown 
Prince),  son  of  Path  *Alr  The  second  war  for 

the  reconquest  of  Harat  took  place  in  1255/1838 
under  the  reign  of  Muhammad  ^bSh  and  the  third 
in  1273/1856  in  the  time  of  N^ir  a I -Din  Shah.  It 
was  actually  in  the  course  of  the  second  war  for  Harat 
that  a detachment  of  200  horsemen  from  this  tribe 
took  part  for  the  first  time  in  the  siege  of  this  city 
of  Khurasan.  The  lining  of  their  tunics  being  made 
of  squirrel  fur,  it  is  said  that  the  army  commander 
assigned  them  the  nieknamc  of  Sin^abf  “those  dressed 
in  the  fur  of  squirrels”. 

At  the  outset,  there  existed  in  this  geographical 
zone  numerous  families  of  diverse  origin  led  by  a suc^ 
cession  of  chieftains  known  as  Calawi/CaJabl, 

from  the  province  of  Firs.  They  claimed  that  their 
ancestors  belonged  to  the  ^ablnkira  Kuids 
they  themselves  constituting  a branch  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  pre-lslamic  Sasanids.  This  is  at  least  the 
version  of  this  family's  traditiott.  According  to  other 
oral  versions,  they  were  descended  from  the  Daylamis, 
the  best  known  of  whom  was  the  Amir  'Adud  al- 
Dawla  of  the  Buyid  dynasty  (who  reigned  from 
338/949  to  372/982).  In  the  period  of  Nadir  Shah 
(173G-47)  they  left  their  original  home  and  migrated 
to  western  Persia  before  settling  in  their  region  of 
current  rcsidcnirc. 

The  line  of  chieftains  included  the  branches  of  the 
i^ans  of  Bakhtiyar,  Barkhordar,  Khoda-Morowwal  and 
Allah v5r-Kh5n.  Other  groupings  which  followed  them 
in  this  migration  were  the  clans  of  'Abbas- wand  (in 
Kurdish,  Hawasa-wan),  Khorda-dasta,  DjalTl-wand  (in 
Kurdish,  I^alfla-waii),  Sorkhaki,  Sorkha-wand  (in  Kur-^ 
dish,  Sura-wan),  Daily  an,  Dawlat-mand  (in  Kurdish, 
Dawla-man),  Dastadja,  Darkhor  and  the  minor  clans 
of  the  Sufi  and  the  'AJi-Wali,  all  including  their  sub- 
groups. Some  groups  and  clans  which  no  longer  exist 
also  accompanied  them,  sc.:  Rah  bar- wand  (in  Kurdish, 
RTwara-wan)  Wotka-waiid  (in  Kurdish,  VVotka-wan), 
Brwa-Diash  ni van  f Brwar-Djash  n i van  ?)  and  Modjrfl^. 
The  sufHx  -^wand  (l-wan)  which  follows  certain  names 
of  clans,  of  mountains  and  villages  shows  that  out- 
side elements  (coming  from  Lurktan)  were  mingled  at 
the  very  outset  with  the  clans  of  the  Sindj^bfs.  It  is 
even  probable,  on  account  of  numerous  names  of 
places  and  mountains,  that  at  least  a part  of  this  eth- 
nic group  was  in  residence,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  other  branches  of  the  Sindjabis.  This  is  the  only 
tribe  which  succeeded  in  assimilating  within  itself, 
in  a spirit  of  great  tolerance,  the  three  communi- 
ties— Sunni,  and  Ahl-i  Ha^k — side-by-side  in 

each  village,  even  though  its  lineage  of  chieftains 
was  Shi'T. 

Mt^oT  Jigures^  The  individual  who  was  among  the 
last  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  and  unification  of 
these  clans  and  lamilics,  detaching  them  from  other 


tribes,  was  a dC-Scendant  of  the  CaJiwf  family  named 
Haijan  Kb^n.  Through  his  wisdom  and  energy,  the 
majority  of  the  villages  were  pujcha.sed  by  this  fam- 
ily. In  years  of  plcnly  he  stored  the  produce  (grain), 
reselling  it  during  the  years  of  famine  which  followed. 

It  was  thus  that  this  family,  at  the  outset  nomadic, 
practising  livestock  husbandry  and  participating  in  wars 
of  survival,  passing  through  periods  of  prosperity  and 
of  penury,  became,  for  some  time,  influential  and  rich. 

The  son  of  Hasan  Khan,  Shir  Mub^mmad  Khan 
SandiSbr,  officially  nicknamed  3^m^m  al-Mam^ik 
“the  sharp  sword  of  the  Kingdom”,  was  the  governor 
of  Kasr-i  Sbirin,  a frontier  town  in  western  Persia, 
and  to  some  extent,  the  warden  or  margrave  entrusted 
with  the  protection  of  a border  zone.  He  tirelessly 
defended  the  frontiers  of  Persia  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  army  of  the  Ottoman  Paghas  and  spo- 
radic attacks  by  Russian  and  British  units  before  and 
during  the  First  World  War* 

After  the  death  of  ^am^m  al-MamiJik,  it  was  his 
three  illustrious  sons,  'All  Akbar  Khan  Sardar  Muk- 
tadlr,  Kasim  Kh^n  Sardar  Nasir  and  Husayn  Khan 
SaJar  Zafar,  who  continued  their  father's  activities. 

Sardar  Muktadir,  the  best  known  of  the  three,  was 
frequently  imprisoned  and  finally  exiled  to  Tehran 
and  placed  under  house  amest;  he  died  in  1935.  Sardar 
Nasir,  exiled  to  Kazwin  and  dispossessed  of  his  lands 
and  property,  died  in  1 950.  Salar  Zafar,  the  youngest, 
who  survived  the  repressions  under  RidS  PahlawT, 

unwisely  took  refuge  in  1930  in  Russia,  and  was  killed 
at  the  time  of  the  Stalinist  purges. 

The  last  celebrity  produced  by  this  family  was 
Dr.  Karim  BakJatiyar  SandjabT,  son  of  Sardar  Na^ir, 
statesman,  former  professor  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  Minister  of  National  Education  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Muhammad  Musaddik  [y.if.]  and  the  Iranian 
judge  at  the  Hague,  during  the  Anglo-tranian  dispute 
over  the  nationalisation  of  Iranian  oil.  He  was  Minister 
of  Foreign  AlTairs  at  the  outset  of  the  Islamic 
Revolution  in  Iran,  before  retiring  and  going  into  self- 
imposed  exile,  disappointed  at  the  turn  of  events. 

In  summary,  in  the  preceding  decades,  before  the 
policy  of  sedentarisation  pursued  by  the  state  from 
the  time  of  Rida  Shah  onwards,  and  before  the  dam- 
age which  this  caused,  each  tribe  had  a place  desig- 
nated for  the  pasturing  of  its  livestock.  By  consensus 
and  by  traditionally  established  regulations,  changes 
could  be  made  in  the  allocation  of  territory.  Conflicts 
resulting  from  the  greed  of  indi\'iduals,  owners  of  sub- 
stantial herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  from  the  bel- 
ligerence of  young  nomads,  were  not  uncommon. 

Tribal  elders  and  government  oflicials  tried  to  solve 
these  problems  amicably.  Such  disputes  were  ended 
by  force  or  by  the  decision  of  the  government,  or  by 
the  payment  of  compensadon  calculated  by  head  of 
animals,  for  the  use  of  pasturage  possessed  by  another 
tribe.  Ultimately  the  Sindiabfs  and  other  tribes  were 
deprived  of  their  regions  of  transhumance. 

This  sedentarisation  (which  was,  however,  partially 
abandoned  after  the  fall  of  Rida  has  con- 

tributed to  the  impoverishment  of  the  peasantry  and 
a decline  in  livestock  numbers,  the  policy  being  hast- QQpp| 
ily  introduced  and  badly  planned.  Instability  has 
reigned  in  recent  yeans,  and  reigns  still  among  the 
nomads,  semi-nomads  and  sedentary  tribes*  It  has  led 
to  the  decline  of  herds  and  progressive  pauperisation, 
in  turn  entailing  an  increase  in  the  importation  of 
foreign  meat  and  dairy  products,  as  wcU  as  malnu- 
trition of  country  dwellers;  this  process  is  thus  chang- 
ing the  economic  structure  of  the  tribes  of  these 
regions. 
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BibltQgraphy'.  The  laic  nature  of  the  formation 
of  this  tribe  aetxmnis  for  the  absence  of  ancient 
and  ffoeiir  capacity  of  representa- 

tive of  a commission  fi>r  the  training  and  educa-  I 
non  of  the  nomadic  and  sedentary  tribes  of  Iran^  | 
founded  in  J944,  ihe  author  of  this  ardek  has  trav- 
elled extensively  among  these  tribes^  and  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  question  the  elders  and  digni- 
taries of  tribes.  Thus  the  first  study  relating  to  the 
Sin^abTs  was  published  in  ihe  historical  and  liter- 
ary review  Tddigdry  Tehranj  in  1948,  then  primed 
as  a book  in  its  own  righi^  in  Tehran  in  1951^ 
new  ed.  Mohammad  Mokri,  Les  tribm  kurdes.  L Tribu 
dfs  HhUjir^,  gitfgraphiSf  topmtynit£,  gtoupes  €t 

cians^  Paris-Louvain  1 993.  This  third  edition  has 
been  revised  and  expanded  with  the  addition  of  a 
supplement  containing  new  notes  and  hitherto  ' 
unpublished  documents,  as  well  as  a summary  in 
French  from  which  a substantial  part  of  this  arti- 
cle has  been  drawn.  See  also  Karim  Sanjabi,  H&p^s 
mid  despidr^.  Fijlitiiai  moraaiVj  [in  Persian j,  fx^ndon 
1989,  and  M.  Mokri,  Ls  foyer  kurde,  in  Efhnogrtiphie 
[Review  of  the  Ethnographical  Society  of  Paris] 
(1961),  79-95;  idem,  ./Vbter  sur  la  gmiabg^t  des  fmda- 
tmfs  de  h seek  d^s  Fidekn  dt  Vhiie  (Ahl’-i  Idaqqjf  d^aprh 
un  manuscript  inidii  squt^€  sunnite^  in  JA  (1994),  37- 
1 09  (see  eap.  83,  92).  The  Farhmtgi  i^u^rdjtyd-i  I ratty 
Tehran  1951,  mentions  the  names  of  certain  vil- 
lages in  the  Sin^abT  district,  but  the  majority  of 
these  arc  inaccurate  and  incomplete. 

(M.  Mokbj) 

SINPTAR.  P^ACAl,.  a steep  mountain  range  to 
the  west  of  Maw^il,  rising  to  1,463  m/4,798  feet  in 
height,  in  the  desert  zone  between  the  Tigris  and 
Khabur  rivers.  At  the  present  rime,  it  lies  mainly  in 
"^Irak,  but  has  its  wesLem  slopes  in  Syria,  There  are 
only  a few  valleys  with  vegetation  and  timber;  some 
wadis  of  the  southern  slopes  are  affluents  of  the  Nahr 
al -Than bar,  and  irrigated  agriculture  [in  mediaeval 
Islamic  times,  with  figs,  date  palms  and  mulberry  trees 
for  a flourishing  silk  production)  is  possible.  The  town 
of  Siodjar  lies  on  this  side  also.  An  imponant  ancient 
east- west  route,  in  Sal^uk  times  called  ^-darb  ai-sulldm^ 
connects  Mawsil  with  Syria,  and  there  is  a more  minor 
road  to  Takrlt  and  Has^yya.  In  the  main,  the  Djabal 
Sin^ar  has  functioned,  like  other  such  areas  in  the 
Syria-al-Djazfra  region,  as  a refuge  for  minority  groups. 

For  the  ancient  city  of  Singara,  of  which  hardly  any 
original  traces  remain,  see  Oates  (in  Bibl)^  Dussaud, 
Topographit  historique,  484-6,  495-8,  and  J.-M.  Fiey,  Pour 
un  Ori^  Chriskanus  MmuSy  Beirut  1993,  268-9.  Both 
Nestorian  and  Jacobite  bishops  are  mentioned,  and 
Fiey,  op.  fiV,,  records  five  Jacobite  bishops  in  the  period 
from  the  7th.  century  until  A. IT  818,  one  in  1278 
and  another  in  1345.  According  to  early  Islamic  sour- 
ces, control  of  the  region  bad  oscillated  in  pre- Islamic 
times  between  Persians  and  Byzantines  (see  al-BalS- 
diiurT,  Fuiuky  177;  AbO  Yusuf,  A'  ai-KkarS/^j^  64).  A 
fascinating  view  of  the  mixed  Christian,  Zoroaslrian 
and  Jewish  population  is  given  in  a 6th  century  vUa 
(see  P.  Peelers,  la  passion  arnbe  de  S.  ^Abd  al-Alasih,  in 
Anal  Boilandianay  .xliv  [1926],  270-341);  the  decline  of 
Christian  culture  tliere  under  early  Islam  is  reflected 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Ps.-Mcthodjus,  written  in  Sindjar 
(see  GJ.  Rcinink,  in  Bibl).  From  the  late  5th  cen- 
tury, this  part  of  the  later  Diyar  RabT^a  was 

inhabited  by  the  Arab  tribe  of  Taghlib 

At  the  time  of  the  conquests,  it  was  taken  over 
by  *Iyad  b*  Ghanm.  Already  in  117  or  113/735-6, 
Dionysius  of  Tell  Mahrc  {Chronique,  30,  tr.  Chabot, 
27-8)  mentions  the  revolt  in  Sin^flr  of  one  *AtTk,  per- 


haps a Rhari^ite,  and  al-Mas^udJ,  Afuru^,  ii,  302  - 
I 1994,  mentions  Ibadiyya  there  at  an  unspecified 
date.  Since  the  4th/ 1 0th  century  until  today,  Yazrdr 
Kurds  have  been  dwelling  there  (see  R,  Lescot,  Enquete 
sur  ks  Tezidis  de  Syri^  et  dtt  B^bg!  Sindjaty  Paris  1938). 

It  was  taken  by  the  HamdSnids  in  359/970,  but  the 
citadel  seems  to  be  of  ""IJ^ylid  origin  (Eliss^ff,  Jiur 
al-Dfn,  129).  Its  most  flourishing  phase  came  in  the 
period  of  the  Turkmen  commanders  and  dynasties, 
who  from  the  time  of  Cckermish  of  Mawsii  [ca.  500/ 

1 106-7)  tried  to  secure  their  independence  in  this 
remote  region.  Nur  al-Dio  Zaogf  twite  conquered 
Sin^ar  (563  and  566/1169-71)  and  a branch  of  the 
Zangid  dynasty  grew  up  there,  beginning  with  ^Imad 
al-Dfn  Abu  SaTd  Zangf  II  (565-94/ 1 1 70^97),  whose 
petty  court  achieved  a high  cultural  level.  There  fol- 
lowed Ayyubid  rule  under  al -Malik  aJ-A^raf  Mu^affar 
aJ-Dln  of  Diyar  Bakr  (607-17/1210-20)  and  then  that 
of  the  vizier  of  Mawsii,  Badr  al-Dfn  Lu^Iu*  (619-57/ 

1222-59). 

I bn  Shaddad  describes  the  town  as  having  a double 
wail  and  two  citadels,  the  old  *U^ySid  one  and  a 
new  one  built  by  the  lc>cal  Zangid  ruler  Ku^b  al-Dln 
Muhammad  in  the  early  6th/ 12th  century,  both  of 
them  devastated  by  the  It-Khanid  Mongols  in 
660/1261-2,  together  with  a ma^diktid  ^Ali  next  to  the 
wall,  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Il-Khantds*  Persian 
governor  Muhammad  al-Yazdf.  Also  mentioned  are 
two  mosques  and  six  madrosa&y  for  both  the  Hanail" 
and  ^afj*T  A minaret  is  preserved  with  an 

inscription  by  Kufb  al-Dfii  from  598/1201  (Van 
Bcrchem,  in  Sarrc-Hcrzfcld,  ReisCy  i,  9-10,  ii,  229,  308, 

318,  iii,  pis.  4,  and  84-5,  with  a view  of  the  town; 

RCFAy  ix,  3544).  According  to  Ibn  Baputa,  the  Friday 
mosque  was  encircled  by  a running  stream  {Rihlay  ii, 

141,  tr.  Gibb,  ii,  352),  Ibn  ^addad  also  mentions 
three  isAdnkdhs,  and  a further  zdtt^a  is  mentioned  by 
Ibn  al-^Adfm,  Bii^yHy  viii,  3647.  AI-FLiZwInf  calls 
Sin^ar  a “little  Damascus”,  especially  from  its  fine 
baths  with  mosaic  floors  and  walls  and  its  octagonal 
stone-lined  ponds  {A^dr  al-biiddy  ed.  Wtistenfeld,  ii, 

263).  A YazTdf  sanctuary,  that  of  Imam  PTr  Zaitar, 
one  km  to  the  south  of  the  town,  is  mentioned  by 
Sarre-Herzfeld,  Reisfy  ii,  204,  and  they  also  mention 
(ii,  200-1)  two  shrines,  apparently  of  the  i^^Sdiriyya. 

Ibn  al-'AdTm  records  several  of  Sin^iar,  to 

which  others  may  be  added  from  al-Dhahabf,  such 
as  the  polymath  Ibn  al-Z^f^nl  al-Sin^iarf,  d.  749/ 1 348 
[(/.t?.  in  Suppl.]. 

After  the  Tlmurid  interlude,  for  which  Ewliya  Celcbi 
records  the  local  tradition  of  a seven  months’  siege 
by  Tfmur  {S^dhat-ndmCy  iv,  64),  the  region  passed  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Kara  Ifoyunlu  and  then  the 
Ak  ^oyunlu  until  the  ^^fawld  conquest  of  913-14/ 

1507-8  and  the  Ottoman  conquest  in  941/1534.  Un- 
der the  Ottomans  it  was  a san^ak  of  the  province  of 
Diyar  Bckir,  then  a ndi^ive  of  the  san^lak  of  Mardfn 
until  ca,  1030,  and  thereafter  of  Maw^l.  According 
to  Ewliya,  there  wvre  45,000  Yazldf  and  Babun  Kurds 
in  the  jQjabal  SineJjar  and,  within  the  town  itself, 

Kurds  and  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Tayyi^.  For  long, 
the  VazTdTs  were  a threat  to  travellers  through  the 
region  (cf  I.ayard,  Mtieveh  and  its  remtmtSy  London  p 849,1 3 f.  CO  IT) 
317;  M.  von  Oppenheim,  Von  Miitelmger  zum  Fersisehett 
Gofy  ii,  17-18).  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Baghdad,  Dawfid  Pagha,  Yazfdr  revolts  in  the 
period  1350-64  could  not  be  suppressed  by  force,  and 
it  was  only  after  careful  diplomacy  that  MidljAt  Pasha 
was  able  to  introduce  Ottoman  taxation  and 
customs  to  the  Djabal  (see  *Abb&s  al-‘AzzawT,  Ta^rfkA 
fl/-7ruA,  vii,  I73'4,  viii,  1 19-20).  The  modem  town  of 
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Sind)^  (lat.  36*  20’  N,*  long.  41*  bV  E.)  comes  within 
the  Maw^il  governor  ate  of  *Irak, 

BibliogTaphji  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article)!  For  the  early  period,  D.  Oatcs^  Studies  ip 
thi  ancient  hislory  northem  Itaq^  London  1968,  97- 
106;  GJ.  Rcirunk,  Fs  -Metkodim*  concept  of  histo^^  in 
Averij  Cameron  and  L.L  Conrad  (eds.).  The  Byzimdne 
and  early  hiamk  Nmr  East,  i,  Princeton  1992,  160, 
with  refs.  For  the  Islamic  period,  see  M.G.  Morony, 
iraq  ajkr  the  MnsOm  conquest^  Princeton  1984,  index; 
Canard,  H^amdanides^  97-130;  Cahen,  La  Sji^  du 
Paris  1940,  index;  N.  Elissceff,  JLut  aPUiny  Damascus 
1967,  128-31  and  passun\  ^A.'A.S.  Nawwar,  Dawiid 
BdM.  wdB  Baghdad,  Cairo  1387/1967,  152  ff.  The 
chief  primary  sources  are  Ibn  Shaddld.  A^ldk,  tii/l, 
Damascus  1978,  154-212  and  Ibn  al-AthIr, 

xii,  index.  (C.P.  Haase) 

^XNF  (a.),  pL  asnaf^  a term  denoting  ‘^profes- 
sion” (synonyms  hirfa^  pi.  fyiraf^  and  knr^  pf  kdrdt), 
and  not  ^^corporation”. 

1.  In  the  Arab  world. 

In  Cairo,  in  the  Ottoman  period,  is  not  used 
in  this  sense,  except  by  the  Turkish  traveller  Ewiiya 
Celebi,  in  his  renowned  description  of  professional 
corporations  {$^dhid~name^  x,  358-86).  There  is  no 
word  In  Arabic  speciricaUy  denoting  the  professional 
corporation:  texts  frequendy  use  the  word  pL 

tawd^i/^  which  has  the  much  more  general  connota- 
tion of  “group”,  “community”.  It  is  only  in  the  expres- 
sion arbdb  ai-hiref  wa  ^i-sand^i*  that  hirfa  takes  on  a 
very  .similar  meaning,  “the  mastei^  of  arts  and  pro- 
fessions”. It  is  important  to  stress  this  Limitation  before 
describing  the  corporative  system  in  the  Arab  world 
with  reference  to  the  word  sinft  as  was  done  by 
L.  Massignon  In  £/'. 

This  lexical  lacuna  could  be  one  of  the  reasons 
which  has  recently  led  scholars  to  reconsider  the  clas- 
sical notions  of  the  origin  and  development  of  profes- 
sional corporations  in  the  Muslim  world,  such  as  were 
expounded  by  L.  Massignon  (see  his  EI^  articles  ^aod 
and  sinf)  and  synthesised  by  B.  Lewis  in  his  article 
of  1937.  The  idea  that  professional  corporations  were 
bom  in  the  3rd/ 9th  century  in  an  Isma^flT  environ- 
ment (in  the  framework  of  the  Karmatl  movement) 
was  subjected  to  vehement  eriticism  on  the  part  of 
S.  Stem  and  Cl.  Cahen,  in  The  Islamic  City  (1970). 
These  two  authors  concluded  that  professional  corpora- 
tions did  not  exist  in  the  classical  Muslim  world,  the 
date  of  their  appearance  needing  to  be  postponed 
until  the  1 6th  century,  i.c.  the  start  of  the  Ottoman 
period:  influences  emanating  from  the  Anatolian  Turk- 
ish world  would  then  have  led  to  the  formation  in 
the  Arab  world  of  professional  organisations  of  a pow- 
erfully religious  nature,  with  the  (“brothers”) 

of  the  Jitydn  (**young  people”),  whose  activities  and  rit- 
ual were  described  by  Ibn  Battii^  {Rihta^  ii,  26D-5). 

'This  revisionism  seems,  in  its  turn,  excessively  rad- 
ical. According  to  aU  the  evidence  there  were,  before 
the  I6ih  century,  professional  communities  {^mnd'^aii) 
directed  by  which  could  be  quite  legitimately 

be  considered  corporations.  The  hisba  in  par- 

ticular, was  under  their  control.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  16th  century  has  to  be  considered  elTectively 
as  a turning-point.  In  the  Arab  Near  East  it  was  at 
this  time  that  there  was  introduced,  in  the  corpora- 
tive system,  the  Jdluwwa  which  constituted  its 

“catechism”.  In  the  Maghrib,  the  corporative  organ- 
isation seems  to  have  been  regenerated  under  the 
influence  of  Andalusian  immigration,  very  strong  in 
the  16th  and  the  early  17th  centuries;  this  was,  evi- 
dently, the  case  of  Tunisia  where  the  corporative  sys- 


tem was  controlled  entirely  by  Andalusians,  who  were 
to  dominate  it  until  the  1 9th  century. 

The  functioning  of  professional  corporations  com- 
prises internal  aspects  (organisation)  which  often  remain 
obscure,  and  external  aspects  (ceremonies)  which  are 
in  general  better  known.  The  hierarchy  in  professions 
is  described  in  detail  in  the  manuals  of  Juiuwwa  of 
the  Arab  East,  rites  of  passage  being  marked  by  the 
shadd  It  does  not  appear  with  the  same  clarity 

in  the  practices  revealed  by  the  texts  currendy  avail- 
able. The  essential  grades  were  tho.se  of  apprentice 
{mnhtadi^),  of  companion  and  of  master  {mk'ai- 

Im  or  usfd):  there  is  only  fragmentary  mformation 
regarding  the  tests  which  eventually  existed,  and,  in 
particular,  regarding  the  presentation  of  a “master- 
piece”, with  a view  to  accession  to  the  status  of  mas- 
ter, Corporations  were  directed  by  a in 

the  Maghrib)  appointed  by  his  peers,  but  often  con- 
firmed by  the  administration  which  intervened  in  cases 
of  difficulty*  The  older  masters  constituted  a council, 
that  of  the  i^ttydr^a.  It  seems  that  the  corporative 
organisation  was  often  headed  by  a senior  dignitary: 
in  Damascus  there  was  (according  to  Qpudsi)  a 
al-ma^d^ihh,  Tunis  an  andn  al-tmij^dr  (an  Andalu- 
sian), in  Algiers  (Touati)  an  amin  al-um/xnd^).  Bui  these 
individuals  seem  to  have  performed  a purely  cere- 
monial role. 

The  number  of  professional  corporations  varied 
according  to  the  importance  of  cities  and  their  eco- 
nomic activity:  Algiers  contained  only  about  sixty  and 
Cairo  more  than  two  hundred.  But  the  number  of 
professions  was  much  higher:  Qasimi  and  Axem  have 
referred  to  435  in  Damascus  where  A,  Rafeq  thinks 
that  there  were  between  160  and  180  corporations. 

The  efficacy  of  professional  corporations  was  assured, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  very  thorough  spedahsation 
of  professions  which  gave  them  strong  cohesion,  on 
the  other  by  a very  effective  geographical  locahsaUon, 
each  profession,  and  the  corporation  which  repre- 
sented it,  occupying  a specified  zone  of  the  urban 
centre:  there  was  thus  a correspondence  between  pro- 
fession, coiporation,  market  (juA)  and  quarter.  The 
corporation  abo  played  an  important  role  as  a fac- 
tor of  integration  when,  as  was  the  case  in  Aleppo 
it  united  members  of  different  communities  (m  this 
case,  Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews)  (A*  Rafeq). 

The  activity  of  the  corporations  was  multifarious. 

Their  economic  role  b evident.  They  regulated  deal- 
ings between  artisans  and  merchants  and  with  con- 
sumers; and  they  co-operated  with  the  authorities  in 
the  Bxing  of  prices  in  times  of  crisis*  They  played 
the  role  of  a “para-administrative”  structure,  helping 
to  represent  the  working  population  in  dealings  with 
rulers,  and  cnabUng  the  latter  to  control  their  sub- 
jects and  to  raise  taxes  and  contributions.  They  were 
one  of  the  communities  {tawd^^  which  assisted  the 
functioning  of  the  city,  the  absence  of  a precise  judi- 
cial statute  constituting  no  obstacle,  either  to  their 
existence  or  to  their  role  (on  this  point,  too,  the  analy- 
sis of  S.M.  Stem,  in  TJie  comtitutioti  of  the  Islamic  city, 
is  to  be  treated  with  caution).  In  the  central  (public) 
part  of  the  city  they  were  an  active  instrument  f<>f3r.C0m 
urban  generation:  they  palliated  the  lack  of  “public 
services”,  since  it  was  through  their  agency  that 
citizens  were  assured  of  the  supply  of  water,  street- 
cleaning,  and  fire-fighting.  They  contributed  to  the 
vitality  of  the  city,  participating  in  public  festivals  (dec- 
oration of  markets  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  an  impor- 
tant individual),  in  religious  ceremonies  (in  Cairo,  the 
[see  roVat  al-hilal]  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  Ramadan  was  the  occasion  for  a kind  of 
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major  review  of  Ihe  coiporatioiis  which  paraded  with 
floats  symbolising  diflereni  pro- 

fessions). 

There  can  be  doubt  that  the  strict  oiganisation.  of 
professions  did  not  favour  a spirit  of  competitionj  the 
eausadve  motivator  of  progress;  the  quasi-hereditary 
principle  in  professional  activities  which  institution- 
alised the  practice  of  gedik  (a  right  awarded  by  shop- 
keepers and  giving  access  to  the  profession)  also 
contributed  to  a certain  technical  stagnation.  But  the 
importance  of  these  negative  factors  should  not  be 
exaggerated:  the  introduction  into  the  corporative  sys- 
tem (and  into  the  Jubmium)  of  new  professions  (such 
as  those  involving  coffee  and  tobacco^  the  permisaibility 
of  which  had  been  long  debated)  clearly  shows  that 
the  corporative  organisation  was  not  totally  immovable. 

These  corporations  were  profoundly  affected  by  the 
political^  economic  and  social  changes  experienced  in 
the  Arab  world  during  the  19th  century:  their  disap- 
pearance was>  in  general,  gradual  and  was  not  the 
result  of  formal  decisions  (such  as,  in  France,  the  Le 
Chapelier  law  of  1791)*  Economic  changes  (decline  of 
traditional  activities,  appearance  of  new  professions, 
competition  from  western  products,  emergence  of 
national  industries)  played  a decisive  role  in  the  decline 
of  the  corporations.  Rapid  urban  growth  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  19th  century  led  to  the  installation 
in  cities  of  populatjons  having  no  place  m the  corpor- 
ate framework,  while  modernised  states  took  charge 
of  the  administrative  functions  traditionally  exercised 
by  corporations  (raising  of  taxes,  administration  of  cen- 
tral 2one$)  and  organised  genuine  public  services, 
substitutes  for  the  services  formerly  supplied  by  the 
corporations.  Colonisation  accelerated  this  process  with 
the  imposition  of  free  enterprise  and  the  installation 
of  a foreign  population  engaged  in  the  most  modem 
economic  activities. 

However,  this  evolution  was  slow,  fn  Egypt,  the 
industrialising  efforts  of  Muhammad  'AR  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  activity  of  the  corporations:  in  1868, 
*A1T  Pasha  Mub^ak,  organising  the  development  of 
the  modem  city  of  Cairo,  used  the  services  of  the 
building  workers^  corpomtions.  But  the  process  was 
inevitable.  In  Damascus  in  1927,  according  to  a survey 
conducted  by  L.  Massignon,  only  10%  of  the  working 
popubtion  still  belonged  to  corporations  {La  stTucture 
dii  tTmmil  a khmas}.  The  retention,  here  or  there,  of 
a few  corporations  and  a few  corporative  practices 
constitutes  nothing  more  than  an  anachronistic  sur- 
vival, of  only  foUdoristic  rignilicanccp  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  die  emergence  of  modern  trade 
unionism  [see  NtiffLAJBA)  represents  an  element  of  sub- 
stitution: the  work  of  J.  Gaulmier  in  Hamat  (1932) 
seems  to  show  that  this  was  an  independent  process. 

Bibli&graphjf:  Ewfiya  Gelebi,  S^dhatnamesit  x, 
Mtar,  Sudan^  Istanbul  1938;  E*  Qpudsf,  JSfotice 

suT  iis  corp^ratiatis  de  Damas^  in  Actes  du.  wdeme  Congees 
des  OrienUtlistis^  ii,  Leiden  1885,  7-34; 
L.  Massignon,  Enquite  sur  ki  caTpuTotj^ns  musuimams 
d’artiions  de  commer^ants  au  in  Iviii 

(1924);  M.  Gavrilov,  de  miders  m Ad*  Cmiralf 

et  liurs  slatuis  {Ri^sala)^  in  RE/  (1928),  209-30; 
J.  Gaulmier,  f/btes  sur  ie  mauvemmt  ^dkai  d Hatnaj 
in  REI  (1932),  95-125;  B*  Lewis,  Tftff  Ishmk  guilds^ 
in  Ecm*  Hisi.  ReuieWj  viii  (1937),  20-37;  H.A.R*  Gibb 
and  H.  Bowen,  Is/amk  sodedf  tmd  the  Wesiy  Oxford 
1950,  i,  281-95;  L.  Massignon,  La  structure  du  tra- 
mit  d Lhmas  m 1927^  in  Cahiers  Iniematiotumx  de 
Sociobg^y  XV  (1953),  34-52;  L al-Qasimi  and  K.  al- 
Azem,  Dktiannaire  des  mitiers  damascainsy  Paris  1960; 
R.  Mantran,  Istmbui  dans  la  secendt  manii  du  XV/F 


siieley  Paris  1962,  349-93;  G*  Baer,  Eg^tian  guilds 
in  modem  timer,  Jerusalem  1964;  P.  Pennec,  Ijcs  truns- 
Jormadons  des  corps  de  metiers  de  Timis  sous  i^influmce 
d*une  ecoriomie  e-xieme  de  ^pe  capitalistey  diss.  Tunis 
1964,  unpubL;  CL  Cahen,  T a-t-it  eu  des  emporations 
pTt^essioneiles  darts  le  mtmde  musulman  elassique^y  in  Tke 
Islarnic  rip',  cd.  A.H.  Hourani  and  S.M.  Stem, 

Oxford  1970,  51-63;  Stem,  The  constitution  of  the 
Islamic  ripj,  in  ibid.y  25-30;  A*  Raymond,  Artisans  et 
cornmer^ants  au  Caire  au  XVII I skeky  Damascus 
1974,  ii,  503-85;  G,  Baer,  The  organization  of  labour y 
in  Handbuck  der  Onentakstik^  vi,  Leiden  1977,  31-52; 
Raymond,  Grandes  mlies  mabes  Vepoque  oUomattey  Paris 
1985,  129-33;  H*  Touati,  Les  corpotaiions  de  metiers 
a Alger  a Tipoque  ottomaney  in  Reoue  d^Histoke  Afaghrebiney 
xJvii-xlviii  (1987),  267-92;  E*  Toledano,  State  and 
socie0>  in  mid- nineteenth-centum  Cambridge  1990, 

206-13,  227-30;  A.  Rafeq,  Cr^  orgamzation.  r.  in 
OtUmum  SyrUSy  in  JAQSy  cxi  (1991),  495-511. 

(A*  Raymond) 

2*  In  Persia* 

(a)  The  pre-hlsmic  period.  In  Sasanid  Persia,  groups 

of  artisans  existed,  which  formed  distinct  groups  {t^gme, 
te^me  in  Syriac),  paying  taxes  and  some  even  having 
a festival  peculiar  to  them.  Their  chiefs  were  called 
(in  Syriac)  Or  "^rhere  was  even  a chief  of 

dl  artisans  known  (in.  Middle  Persian)  as  harugbed.  How- 
ever, the  chiefs  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  and 
the  artisans  concerned  worked  in  the  royal  workshops 
and  were  not  representative  of  the  other  artisans  and 
tradei^  present  in  the  cities*  See  N.  Kgulevskaya, 
vdtes  de  Vetai  iranien  aux  epoques  Parthes  et  Sassanidesy  Paris 
1963,  160-1;  eadem  et  aliiy  Td-rf^-i  hdn  at  damitSn-i 
bdstdn  td  pdyin-i  s^fda-i  hi^^dahumy  tr.  K.  Kidtl3.warz, 

Tehran  1352/1973,  i,  90,  Ul-4). 

(b)  The  Iskmic  period.  For  the  pre-TTmurid  period, 

there  are  scattered  data  that  indicate  that  artisans 
groups  existed,  but  little  is  known  about  them.  Some 
scholars  have  identified  these  groups  as  guilds  without 
any  evidence.  The  earliest  confnmation  of  the  existence 
of  organised  urban  labour  is  given  by  I bn  Bat  Cut  a, 
writing  that  in  Shiraz  and  Isfahlui  **the  members  of 
each  craft  appoint  one  of  their  members  as  headman 
over  them,  whom  they  call  He  also  relates  that 

they  were  taxed  as  a body  and  that  they  had  an 
active  social  life  in  S^favrid  Persia,  each  sinf  elected 
its  own  chief  or  kad/kiuddy  who  settled  disputes  and 
distributed  the  guild  tax  burden  known  as  huntl^a.  See 
Mrrza  Rafra,  Dastdr  aPmulUky  ed.  M.T.  Dani^pazhuh, 
in  MDATy  xvi/5-6  (Tehran  1347/1968),  121;  Minorsky, 

Tadtldrai  al-mulidiy  81-3.  Any  person  who  wanted  to 
set  up  shop  had  to  receive  permission  from  the  guild 
chief.  He  had,  however,  to  keep  a certain  distance 
between  his  own  and  already  existing  shop^  outside 
the  central  bazaar  (Chardin,  iv,  93,  vi,  119-24). 

In  the  !9th  century,  the  kadUtuda’^s  power  had  been 
considerably  diminished  (Mfrza  Husayn  Khan  Tahwil- 
dar,  ^ugprdjiy&-yi  hfahdny  ed.  M,  Sutuda,  Tehran 
1 342/ 1963,  93).  Due  to  their  loose  organisation,  guilds 
were  unable  to  fix  minimum  prices  or  to  guarantee 
the  standard  of  workmanship.  Certain  guilds  had  the 

bunleay  a right  to  exercise  a trade,  a right  COIT) 

was  transferable*  The  number  of  shops  in  every  quar- 
ter was  therefore  fnted  as  a function  of  the  number 
of  households.  New  shops  could  only  be  started  out- 
side the  restricted  area  {gpdhi^r)  already  served  and 
then  only  after  the  guild  gave  its  permission  (A.K..S. 

Lambton,  htamk  soeie^  in  Fersiay  I jondon  1954,  24;  de 
Rochechouart,  Souvenir  d^'un  voyage  m PersCy  Paris  1867, 

180-3;  J.  Greenfield,  Die  Vefassung  des  persischen  SlaateSy 
Berlin  1994,  145), 
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Notwithstanding  a widespread  idea  that  guilds  were 
part  of  the  ^futuwwa  organisation  there  is  no 

shred  evidence  for  this  supposition  in  the  Persian 
context  (floor.  Guilds  ajid  Jutuwat  in  Iran,  in 
cxxxiv  [19B4]j  106-l4)p  Many  guilds  had  thdr  own 
habitual  location  or  festivals  peculiar  to  them, 

but  guilds  seldom  provided  for  mutual  assistance. 
During  the  period  of  the  Consdtudonalist  Movement 
(1905-6),  guilds  acquired  some  poUiical  inQuencej  which 
resulted  in  their  receiving  32  seats  in  the  first  Ma^Ulis. 
However,  they  lost  all  their  scats  in  1909  and  reverted 
to  their  traditional  role. 

During  the  Pahiavi  period,  guilds  were  strictly  con- 
trolled and  basically  became  trade  organisations  and 
an  extension  of  the  state,  membership  of  which  was 
compulsory.  The  guilds  themselves  were  in  the  hands 
of  wealthy  members,  who  had  links  with  the  pre- 
vailing political  power.  Rather  than  being  voluntary 
organisations  with  social  and  other  functions,  guilds 
became  amorphous  intermediaries,  haggling  over  taxes 
and  price  policies.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  guilds 
and  other  helped  finance  the  Islamic  Revolution 

of  1978-9,  their  situation  has  not  much  changed  under 
the  Islamic  Republic.  As  in  previous  times,  the  Islamic 
government^  by  using  financial,  economic  and  other 
instruments,  has  a fair  control  over  the  a^3/. 

Bibliography:  See  also  Floor,  The  guilds  in  Iran: 

an  overview  Jivm  the  earliest  be^nings  till  1972^  in 
ZPMG,  exxv  (1975),  99-i03;  idem,  £7r  art.  Asndf  ; 

M.  Keyvani,  Artisarts  and  guild  life  in  the  later  Si^amd 

period,  Berlin  1982  (to  be  used  with  caution). 

(W.  Fjjooit) 

3.  In  Turkey. 

Trade  guilds  {emaf  horu^alad]  were  first  established 
in  Anatolia  during  the  later  1 3th  century  and  were 
called  A^ilik,  and  continued  until  the  beginning  of 
the  2Clth  century  [see  aichI.  akhT  baba,  akhI  ewrA.v, 
FUTuww^J.  In  Arabic,  means  "my  brother',  but 
the  resemblance  to  TJdsh.  is  fortuitous;  in  old  and 
middle  Turkish,  akl  means  ‘^generous,  brave,  stout- 
hearted”. 

The  Ahht^  were  topically  a Turkish  trade  guild,  aris- 
ing from  economic  and  social  necessity,  which  aimed 
to  regulate  the  rcladonship  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  Within  the  organisadon  they  had  sev- 
eral mcedng  places,  called  :z^myes,  where  they  taught 
morals,  good  manners  and  ceremonial  behaviour  to 
the  young  members  of  this  organisation.  The  mem- 
bers of  a had  different  tasks:  they  acted  as  reli- 

gious leaders,  teachers,  preachers,  poets  and  dancers. 
These  members  ranked  in  nine  categories:  (1)  ^ig^tler 
(apprendees)  were  the  lowest  category;  (2)  AUiiler,  di- 
vided into  six  divisions:  the  first  three  divisions  were 
ashdb-tark,  the  experienced,  and  the  last  three,  na^lbter, 
inexperienced;  (7)  KhallfeUr.  who  could  not  funedon 
outside  the  (B)  heads  of  the  previous 

seven  categories;  and  (9)  Sh<pkli  uTme^ayihtler  (the  heads 
of  the 

efid  not  like  yellow  and  red  colours  in  their 
costumes,  but  preferred  turquoise,  white,  black  and 
green.  Teachers,  judges  and  nobles  wore  green;  white 
was  for  the  writers,  poets  and  preachers;  and  black 
for  the  apprendees. 

Each  apprentice  had  two  comrades,  one  master 
teacher,  and  one  pir  (founder  of  his  order).  The  appren- 
tices Learned  their  craft  and  trade  under  the  supervi- 
rion  of  a master.  When  an  apprentice,  after  several 
years  of  work,  was  qualified  in  his  craft,  a ceremony, 
called  teferriie^,  \vm  held,  where  the  master  awarded 
his  pupil  an  apron.  In  such  ceremonies,  and  also  in 
various  other  fesdvities,  these  guilds—whatevcr  their 


field  was — organised  amusements  and  performances. 
Apart  from  the  actors’  guilds,  called  fiol,  most  of  the 
trade  guilds  were  interested  in  spectacles.  Skilful  mem- 
bers of  a guild  entertained  guests  in  the  ceremonies 
by  verbal  and  musical  recitals  of  poems,  songs  and 
epics,  dances;  and  Jugglers,  rope  dancers,  sword- 
swallowers,  coojorers,  acrobats,  etc.  showed  their  skills. 
They  also  entertained  those  watching  a procession  by 
various  shows  [sec  mawakib.  4].  What  they  achieved 
was  something  like  a carnival,  or  a preliminary  form 
of  today’s  street  theatre.  Each  guild  played  a repre- 
sentative scene  relating  to  its  profession,  exhibited 
mostly  on  carts  pulled  by  hordes  or  oxen.  Apart  from 
these  scenes,  these  corporations  demonstrated  clown- 
ing, with  giant  marionettes  with  dazzling  costumes, 
pennants  and  fiags.  Each  guild  had  its  own  pennant. 
In  the  festival  of  1539,  for  instance,  one  of  the  guilds 
showed  a dragon  with  seven  heads.  The  festival  of 
1582  witnessed  a sea  monster  which  could  plunge 
into  the  sea  and  come  up  again  witli  three  dancers 
on  board.  The  guild  of  feather  merchants  caused  giant 
birds  to  %.  The  miniatures  painted  by  ^Otfiman,  in 
his  SuT-ndmeyi  humdjun  (reign  of  Murad  HI,  1582) 
show  big  fans  on  slicks,  which  could  be  used  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Some  of  these  corporations  had  instru- 
mental groups,  giant  whirligigs,  and  corpulent  puppets 
which  could  be  set  in  motion.  In  the  festival  of  1675, 
in  Edirne,  the  actor's  guild  carried  huge  phaltuscs. 
Bibiivgraphy:  Ibn  Ba^ufa,  ii,  2605,  281-2,  tr. 
Gibb,  ii,  418^21,  430;  Ewliya  Celebi,  ^dhat~nSme, 
i,  Istanbul  1314/1896,  487-509,  61  1-674;  Fuai  Kdp- 
riilii,  Osmanh  devletimn  kvruluiu,  Aiikara  1959,  89-92; 
Ta^rf/dt-t  i'e)pnd  ^etif  Istanbul  1318/1900, 

art.  'Tutuwwa”;  Ffndikfilf  Mehmcd  Aj^a,  Sildhddr 
tdriiihif  ii,  Istanbul  1928,  645;  Osman  Nuri  Ergin, 
in  Me^eiie-i  L/mur-u  Bekdiyye,  i (Istanbul  1922),  692- 
711;  Haci  ^cyhoglu  Hasan  O^hok,  ^ankm  da  ahiUk- 
ten  kaima  esne^  ve  sohbet  te^fdldti,  Qaiikin  1932,  8,  28^ 
59;  Huseyin  Hez&rfenn,  Te^ts  ^ii-bg^dn  jt  kawdnln-i 
dl-i  "^Oihmdn^  ms.  B.N.,  funds  Turc,  no.  40,  fols. 
154b- 172a;  F.  Tacschner,  Islam  orta  Jiitiwve, 

in  Istanbul  Vnh.  Il^at  Fakulksi  Der^,  xv/1-4  (1955), 
3*18;  Cl.  Cahen,  ks  traees  des  premiers  Akhis,  in 
Fuat  KlfprulU  amuigam,  Istanbul  1953,  81-93;  Ne§et 
<^agatay,  Bir  tUrk  kutumu  olan  altiiik,  Ankara  University 
1974,  3-6,  55,  57,  Ml,  137,  138-9;  Musahipzade 
Celal,  Esh  Istanbul  Istanbul  1953,  40,  41; 

von  Hammer,  GOR,  Pest  1840,  iii,  212-13;  Tietz, 
Ceremonten  und  Festlkhkeitm  bei  der  Jeterluken  Beschnetdui^ 
eines  tur^chm  Frinzm  von  Geblut  In  Fvnsiantsnvpel,  in 
Ausiand,  22  May  1836,  580;  Petis  dc  la  Croix, 
Memoires,  Paris  1684,  ii,  119-20;  Sur-ndme-i  humdyUn 
(1582),  ms.  Nationalbibliothek,  Wien,  Cod.  H.O. 
70  (1019),  fol.  259b;  John  Covd,  /toy,  ms.  B.L. 
Add.  22,912,  fol.  216b;  Nicholas  von  Haunolt, 
Particular  Verzeichnuss  mil  was  Ceremonien  Gepraeng  und 
Pracht  to  Fest  der  besekneidung  dess  jetit  re^mden 
FUrklschert  Kisers  Sultan  Murath  ...,  ed.  Lewcnklaw 
von  Amelbeum,  Ffetum  Chronica  Tdffdscher  Nativn  von 
Fufeken  selbs  beschiehen,  Franckfurt  am  Mayn  1 595, 
48 1 -4,  487*509;  Wildyet-ndme-yi  Ha^mei  (1758), 
Istanbul  University,  Faculty  of  Turkish  Literature, 
library  T.  no.  1940  and  B.L.  Or.  6909,  fol.  23a; 
Album  of  Murad  III,  Topkapi  Hazinc,  no.  1344; 
George  Ijcbelsid,  La  Descripiim  des  jeux  et  ma^ijiques 
spectacles  represmtez  d Constantinople^..,  1583,  63-4; 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  letters  of  Milady  JVortky 
Montagu,  Lcindon  1764,  64.  (Ozdf.mir  NtJTKtr) 
SINGAPORE  (literally,  '*the  lion  city”  in  Hindi), 
a diamond-shaped  island  which  lies  137  km/85  miles 
north  of  the  equator  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  Malay 
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PenimLila  [j.fl.].  Fhe  island  itself  is  5+4  km^/210  square 
tnilrs  in  extent  and  there  are  a further  50  islets,  many 
of  which  arc  uninhabited. 

Singapore  was  an  important  Malay  city  in  the 
Middle  Agirs,  acting  as  a port  of  call  between  India 
and  China.  Singapore's  fortunes  declined  in  the  1+th 
century  following  its  sacking  by  the  Majapahit  Java- 
nese^ and  in  the  foHovving  century  it  was  superseded 
by  the  port  of  Malacca  The  modem  history  of 

Singapore  can  be  dated  from  6 February  1819^  when 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Rallies  of  the  liast  India  Com- 
pany secured  from  the  titular  sovereign,  Sultan  Husayn 
ofjohore,  cession  of  the  island.  Britain's  position  was 
consolidated  five  years  later  when  the  Dutch  recog- 
nised Britain's  claim  to  Singapore. 

When  Raffles  arrived  on  the  island,  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  a mere  two  hundred  or  so  Malay  fishermen. 
The  island's  rapid  economic  expansion,  which  fob 
lowed  Raffles'  intervention,  witnessed  profound  demo- 
graphic and  social  change^.  By  IQ24,  the  population 
had  risen  to  over  lOjOCK),  30“/<i  of  whom  were  Chinese 
immigrants.  By  the  IflSOs  and  1840&,  Chinese  were 
arriving  at  the  rate  of  2,090-3,000  a year,  with  the 
Malays  soon  assuming  the  position  of  a minor- 

ity community.  Nevertheless,  Singapore  became  a cen- 
tre for  Islamic  reformism  in  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries.  Not  only  did  it  stand  on  the  pilgrimage 
route  from  South-East  Asia  to  the  Middle  Ea^t,  but 
it  also  enjoyed  a large  measure  of  religious  rreedom 
under  the  British  eolonial  regimen  Moreover,  the  pres- 
ence of  Hadramawt  Arabs,  I ndo- Malays  de- 

scended from  Indian  Muslims,  and  Indonesians, 
enriched  the  Islamic  community  of  Singapore.  These 
groups  maintained  links  with  Islamic  centres  in  the 
Middle  East  and  encouraged  the  spread  of  new  ideas 
through  writing  and  journalism. 

British  colonial  rule  in  Singapore  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  on  15  February  1942,  when  the  island  fell  to  the 
invading  Japanese.  Despite  suftcring  dislocation  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  occupation,  Singapore  soon  recov- 
ered. The  post-war  periotf  has  been  characterised  by- 
rapid  and  sustained  economic  growth,  the  island 
becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  tn 
South-F^ast  Asia.  In  1963  Singapore  became  Formaily 
independent  from  Britain  and  on  Ifi  September  of 
that  year  entered  the  new-  federal  state  of  Malaysia 
The  constitutional  experiment,  however,  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  large  Chinese  majority  in  Singapore 
radically  afTeetcd  the  racial  composition  of  the  new 
country  and  challenged  traditional  Malay  supremacy 
on  the  Pcmnsula,  Indeed,  polities  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a struggle  between  Malays  and  non-Malays. 
Relations  with  the  federal  capital^  Kuala  Lumpur, 
became  increasingly  strained  and  in  1965,  just  two 
years  after  the  inauguration  tjf  Malaysia,  Singapore 
seceded  iVom  the  fcdcradtin. 

Bibtiegrapky\  H.J.  Benda,  Snuth-Easi  Asian  Isbim 
in  thg  twentigth  In  Cdmir.  hitL  nj  Cam- 

bridge 1970,  ii,  182-207-  C.M.  Turnbull,  Tht  Straitt 
Sstikmgnts,  IS26^1SG7:  Indian  f^gsuimey  lo  Cn^wn  Colony , 
London  1972;  C.A,  Tmcki,  The  Temmggoftgit  qf  Johor 
and  Sir^epore,  !7S4-IS85^  Singapore  1979;  Turnbull, 
A histo^  of  Sir^pore,  1819- 1988,  Singapore  1989; 
idem,  A kktoiy  ^ M&laysioj  Singapore  and  Brunei^  Sydney 
1990;  W.G.  Huff,  The  eeonomic  growth  of  Singapore: 
trade  and  dettehptnmi  in  t/ie  twentieth  eentmy,  Cambridge 
1994.  fS.C.  Smith) 

^InI  Pk  /fni),  a generic  term  for  Chinese 
ceramics  including  porcelain.  High-fired  Chinese 
wares  were  exported  to  South-F^st  Asia,  India  and 
the  Islamic  world  from  at  least  as  early  as  the  ""AbbS- 


sid  period.  T’ang  dynasty  (A.D.  618-907)  white  ware.'? 
have  bt'cn  found  at  SSmarra*,  as  well  as  their  local 
imitations.  Similar  'F'ang  sherds  have  been  discovered 
at  Daybul,  Sfrif,  Fusi5l,  *.Akaba  and  Antioch;  and 
much  material  from  Mantai  (a  trading  emporium  in 
northern  Sri  Lanka,  which  ceased  commercial  activ- 
ity in  the  early  4th/lhh  century),  including  white 
wares,  Changsha  painted  stoneware,  jme,  saneai  sherds, 
and  “Dusun’'  storage  jars,  suggesting  the  Chinese 
exports  were  largely  sea-borne. 

Amongst  the  earliest  references  to  Chinese  ware 
is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Athhar  aiSifi  THtnd^ 
who  recorded  in  243/85)  that  'JThe  Chinese]  have 
a fine  clay,  from  which  they  make  drinking  cups  as 
fine  as  glasses,  through  which  you  can  see  the  gleam 
of  water,  though  they  are  made  of  clay"  (ed.  and  tr. 

J.  Sauvagel.  Relahon  de  la  Chine  et  de  Vlruk^  Paris  1948, 

16).  Ibn  K-hurTadadhbih.  his  contemporary,  mentions 
that  the  port  of  Lukin  was  well  stocked  with  Chinese 
wares,  ai-ghadar  al-(^ayy'id  .AJ-T^Shiz  (d.  2.56/869) 

refers  to  coloured  Chinese  pottery,  awam  ^fni'vya  ntulam- 
probably  Changsha  ware.  Ibn  al-Fakih  (ca.  291/ 

903)  notes  pottery  as  a Chinese  craft,  at-gtada^ir  al- 
rfni^d.  According  to  al-Tha'alibr  (d.  +29/1038),  ''I'he 
Arabs  used  to  call  any  delicately  or  curiously-made 
vessel  and  such  like,  whatever  its  real  origin,  ‘Chinese' 

(jFjnf),  because  finely-made  things  are  a speciality  of 
China  ...  They  also  have  translucent  pottery  {al-gt^d^i^ 
al-mustti^i^)y  used  for  cooking  purposes;  a piece  of 
this  may  be  used  equally  for  boiling  things,  for  fry- 
tng  or  simply  as  a dish  for  eating  from.  And  the  best 
of  these  are  the  delicate,  evenly-pigmented,  clearly- 
resounding,  apricot-coloured  and  after  that, 

the  cream-coloured  ware  with  similar  character- 
istics” al-ma^dn/^  tr.  C.E.  Bosworth,  The  Book  of 

earioax  and  entertaining  informatioti^  Edinburgh  1968,  141). 

As  al-Xha'allbi'  was  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sung  dyna-sty  (349-678/960-1279),  he  must  be  refer- 
ring to  such  wares  as  yue  and  qingbair  Al-Bfrunr  (363- 
440/973-10+8)  saw  no  less  than  thirteen  different  types 
of  Chinese  ware  in  the  house  of  a merchant  from 
Isfahim,  who  lived  in  Ra^.^;  these  included  bowls, 
dishes,  bottles,  trays,  jugs,  drinking  vessels,  ewers,  hand 
basins,  baskets,  incensc-bumers,  lamps,  lamp  standards 
and  other  objects,  Nagfr  al-Ofn  ai-Tust  (after  656/ 1 258) 
mentions  cups,  mugs,  plates  and  dishes  of  Chinese 
ware,  and  is  one  of  the  first  to  repeat  the  popular 
fallacy  that  poison  is  detectable  when  served  on  it. 

Chinese  blue-and-w-hite  porcelain  was  developed  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  7th/ 1+th  century.  The  cobalt 
blue  was  imported  frcim  Persia,  probably  by  Persian 
merchants  living  on  the  China  coast.  Initially,  bluc- 
and- white  ware  was  largely  exported  to  India,  Central 
Asia  and  the  Islamic  world,  with  massive  and  highly 
decorated  bowls  and  dishes  representing  a complete 
break  with  the  more  delicate  and  plain  wares  of  the 
Song  period.  Evidence  of  early  blue-and-white,  whether 
sherds  or  complete  spetimens,  has  been  found  at  Kara- 
khoto  in  Inner  Mongolia  and  on  the  Central  Asian 
trade  routes,  and  at  Samarkand;  in  Dihll,  South  India, 

Hurmuz,  Fustat,  East  Africa,  Hamal,  Damascus  and 
jAleppo;  and  specimens  exist  in  the  two  great  royal 
collections  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  now  housed  in  dielar.COITI 
National  Museum  in  Tehran  and  the  Topkapi  Sarayi 
Museum  in  Istanbul  (sec  Pis,  VIII  and  IX,  6). 

A most  important  authority  for  the  early  7th/ 1 4th 
century  is  die  traveller  Ibn  Battuta  who  not  only 
remarks  on  the  technique  and  manufacture  of  fine 
wares  when  he  was  in  China  (ra.  7+9/  1348), 
ai~ifnl^  made  in  Zaytun  (Quanzhou)  and  Srn-i  KalSn 
(Can ion /Guangzhou),  and  exported  to  India  and  other 
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countries  mckiding  Iiis  own,  the  Maghrib,  ^ well  as 
to  Yemen,  Twenty  years  earlier,  when  he  was  in  Damas- 
cus (727/1326)  he  witnessed  an  incident  in  the  ruA 
when  a slave-boy  dropped  his  master’s  Chineae  dishj 
sa^  min  and  was  advised  that  there 

was  a for  broken  utensils,  which  would  provide 

funds  for  a new  one  {Rihla^  i,  238,  iv,  256,  tr.  Gibb, 
i,  149,  iVj  889).  The  date  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
very  earliest  blue-and -white,  (see  PI,  VI)  and  a num- 
ber of  whole  or  almost  intact  early  dishes  and  bowls 
have  been  recorded  from  Syria  during  the  past  two 
decades*  Another  famous  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  was 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  term  porcelain 
into  the  European  language:  in  French  porceiainCy 
derived  from  the  Italian  porcellana  **{a)nchd\  porcelkma''^ 
in  both  Latin  and  Italian  - ^‘cowrie  sheU’\  and  a 
cowrie  shell  was  the  closest  Marco  Polo  could  think 
of  to  charactefise  china.  The  cowrie  shell  was  thus 
called  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  female  vulva, 
Ladn  porem  or  porcethy  itself  a caique  from  Greek 
XoipCK;  and  '*vulva^*). 

From  the  earliest  rimes,  the  secret  of  the  compo- 
sition and  fabrication  of  Chinese  stonewares  and  porce- 
lain remained  a mystery  to  Islamic  potters  (and  Indeed 
to  moat  of  the  world  until  the  12th/ 1 Bth  century). 
This  did  not  prevent  the  Islamic  craftsmen  from  imi- 
tating the  Chinese  wares  in  humbler  materials,  such 
as  the  so-called  '*Samarra^”  pottery  of  the  'Abb^id 
period.  From  the  9th/ 15th  century  onwards,  imita- 
tions of  bluc-and-while  were  made  in  Central  Asia, 
Persia,  Syria,  Egypt  and  Turkey,  often  with  Chinese- 
inspired  designs;  celadon  was  also  replicated.  Chinese 
designs  also  inspired  a whole  series  of  blue-and- white 
hexagonal  tiles,  examples  of  which  occur  in  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Turkey;  the  craftsmen  were  originally  iVom 
TabrTa  (see  PL  \TI,  2)*  In  Persia,  in  the  ^afawid 
period,  the  influence  of  Chinese  biuc-and-white  on 
the  indigenous  pottery  was  so  marked  that  a legend 
arose  that  Chinese  craftsmen  actually  worked  in  Persia. 
The  influence  of  Chinese  wares  continued  in  Turkey 
until  the  12th/ 18th  century,  and  in  Persia  through- 
out the  Kadjar  period  in  the  1 3th/ 1 9th  century* 

At  the  same  time,  the  influence  of  MamlQk  glass 
and  inlaid  metalwork  can  be  clearly  discerned  in  the 
shapies  of  Chinese  blue -and- white,  and  even  on  occa- 
sion in  its  decoration  as  weU,  as  for  irt^^tance  a porcelain 
stand  in  the  British  Museum  (1966.12.15.1)  (Pb.  VII, 
3 and  IX,  7)  with  imitation  Mamluk  ornament  and 
a pseudo-Arabic  inscription.  Chinese  porcelain  made 
specifically  for  Muslim  patrons  in  the  early  10th/ 16th 
century,  with  Persian  or  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  fre- 
quently with  the  mark  of  the  Emperor  Zhengde  (912- 
26/1506-21),  has  been  attributed  to  the  period  when 
the  influence  of  Muslim  eunuchs  was  particularly  strong 
at  the  Chinese  court  (PI.  VIII,  4). 

Nor  should  one  underestimate  the  Influence  of 
Chinese  blue-and-white  on  other  decorative  arts  in 
the  Islamic  world*  It  frequently  appears,  with  celadon 
(H.  EX,  6),  in  Persian  and  Turkish  miniature  paint- 
ings, often  in  scenes  of  feasting  and  festivities-  Indi- 
vidual Chinese  motifs  such  as  the  Lotus,  and  the 
cloud-scroll,  became  an  integral  part  of  the  repertoire 
of  decorative  motifs  throughout  the  Islamic  world.  It 
is  evident  that  Muslim  merchants  and  traders  played 
a major  part  in  the  export  of  Chinese  ceramics,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land. 

Bibiiography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  P.  Kahle,  Chinese  porcehm  m the  hnds  of  Aiim, 
in  Trans,  of  ihe  Oriental  Ceramk  Socu^,  1940-1941 
(London  1942);  idem,  Supplemmty  in  his  Opera  minoni, 
Leiden  1956;  j*  Carswell,  A fomtemth  emtu^  Chinese 


p&reeiam  dish  from  DamascuSy  in  Amerienn  Unajerrify  of  Bei- 
rut Festal  Boak  (Ftstschif)  IBC0-I966y  ed.  F.  Samjf 
and  S.  Tamim,  Seimt  1967 j idem,  Bhee  and  ixMu. 

Chinese  porcelasn  and  its  impaei  on  the  Western  itforldy 
Chicago  1985;  idem.  The  port  of  Maniaiy  Sri  lattkay  in 
Rome  and  India,  the  andeni  sea  trade,  ed.  W*  Begley 
and  R*D*  de  I^ma,  Madison  1991;  idem,  art.  Q>ff, 
in  £7r;  idem,  From  Chicago  to  Samarkand,  in  Asian 
Afdirs  (London  1995);  J.  Pope,  FourUenth-emtu^  blue- 
and-white.  A group  of  Chinese  poreelams  in  the  Topkapu 
Sarc^  Is^bui,  Washington,  D.C.  1952;  idem, 

Chinese  poreelams  from  the  Ardehii  Shrine ^ Washington, 

D*C.  1956;  E.  Smart,  Foi^enth-centu^  Chinese  porce- 
lam  from  a Tughiaq  palace  in  Delhi,  in  Tmnj*  f the 
Orimtal  Ceramic  1975-1977  (1977);  B*  Gray, 

TStf  export  of  Chinese  porcelmn  to  InSa,  in  Trans,  of  the 
Orimtal  Ceremde  Society,  1954-1955  (1967);  idem,  The 
export  of  Chinese  parceiain  to  the  hhmdc  amid.  Some  r flec- 
tions on  its  sign^cmee  far  hlcmtic  art  before  1400,  in 
ibid.,  1975-1977  {1977);  D.  Whitehousc,  Some  Chinese 
and  Islamic  pottery  from  Sirf,  In  Pottery  and  metalwork 
in  Tang  China,  Pcrcival  David  Foundation,  London 
1970;  idem  and  A.  Williamson,  Sasanian  maritime 
trade,  in  Iran,  xi  (1973);  C*  Wilkinson,  Pftshaptir.  Pottery 
of  the  earfy  Islmnc  period.  New  York  1973;  U.  Weisner, 

Chinesiscl^  Keramik  anf  Hormoz,  Museum  ftir  Ostasiari- 
sche  Kunst,  Cologne  1979;  R*  Krahl,  Chinese  ceramics 
in  the  Top^pi  Saray  Museum,  3 vols.,  London  1986; 

G.F*  Hourani,  Arab  seafaring,  revised  and  expanded 
by  J*  Carswell,  Princeton  1995. 

(J.  Carswell) 

SENKIANG,  Sin-Kiano  (also  spelt  as  Hsin-chiang 
in  the  Wade-Giles  system),  the  largest  province 
(area  ca,  620,000  sq,  miles)  of  the  People *s  Re- 
public of  China. 

It  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of  the  country,  and 
is  also  known  as  ‘‘’Chinese  Central  Asia”,  “Astern 
Turkestan”  or  “Chinese  Turkestan”*  Sin-kiang  in  Chi- 
nese mcajis  “new  dominion”  or  “recentiy  pacified  tcr- 
ritoiy”,  GcopoUticaUy,  it  Is  important  as  it  holds  a 
pivotal  position  bctwccni  China,  Central  Asia,  Russia 
and  fn^a.  Sin-kiang  is  divided  by  the  T’ien-shan 
range  into  two  main  regions,  the  Tarim  Basin  in  the 
south  and  Dzungharia  in  the  north,  and  two  lesser 
regions  of  economic  importance,  the  lU  Valley  and 
the  Turfan  Depression.  The  T^ien-shan  range  runs 
roughly  easew^ards  from  the  Pamir  massif,  and  forms 
a natural  wall  between  Dzungharia  and  the  Tarim 
Basin,  making  communication  between  the  two  regions 
diflicult.  The  Hi  Valley,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
province,  was  cut  off  by  the  northern  spur  of  the 
T‘ien-shan,  and  is  only  accessible  from  the  western 
fringes  of  the  province,  while  the  Turfan  Depression 
is  closely  linked  with  Kansu  province  [g.v.'\  and  China 
proper*  Sin-kiang  is  a multi-nadonal  province  whose 
population  is  compossed  of  the  following  main  ethnic 
groups:  Uyg^ur,  Kazakh,  Kirghiz,  Uzbek,  Tatar, 

Tadjik,  Mongol,  Tongkan,  Sibo,  Manchu,  Solon, 

Tafur,  Han,  Slavic  and  others*  The  total  population 
of  the  province  is  approximately  12,500,000* 

From  the  Han  period  (206  B.C.-220  A.D.)  until 
the  middle  of  the  l7Lh  century,  Sin-kiang  was  always 
mentioned  in  Chinese  sources  as  part  of  Hsi-yii  (theiaf.COm 
Western  Territory)  referring  to  Central  Asia,  and  was 
intermit tentiy  under  Chinese  control  or  sovereignty. 

By  60  B.C.  after  the  Hstung-nu  (the  Huns)  had  been 
expelled  from  Sin-kiang,  the  Han  imperial  court 
exerted  its  authority  there  by  setting  up  Hsi-yU  Tu- 
hu  Fu  (“The  Commandery  of  the  Western  Territory”), 

Many  city-states  in  the  region  thus  became  vassab  of 
the  Han  Empire*  Sin-kiang  has  been  regarded  as  the 
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1.  A broken  Chinese  blue-and-white  porcelain  dish,  found  in  the  suk  in  Damascus.  7lh/14th  century. 

Private  collection,  Hong  Kong. 
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2.  Bluc-and-whitc,  aiid  turquoise,  Syrian  pottery  tiles.  9th/ 1 5th  century.  In  the  mausoleum 
of  Qhars  al-Din  al-Tawrfzr  (d.  826/1423),  in  Damascus. 
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3.  A Chinese  blue-and-white  porcelain  albarello.  E^rly  9th/ 15th  century.  With  Islamic-inspired  motifs. 

Al-Sabah  Collection,  Kuwait. 
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4.  A Chirn;se  bJue-and-whue  porcelain  dish,  with  Kur^anic  inscriptions.  1 0th/ 16th  century. 
Topkapi  Sarayi  Museum,  Istanbul^  'I'KS  15/316S. 
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5.  A Chinese  blue-and-white  porcelain  flask.  7th/14ih  century, 
'[’opkapj  Sarayi  Museum,  Istanbul,  TKS  15/1391. 
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6-  A Ghineae  celadon  dish^  with  ungla^ced  red  motifs.  7th/l4ih  century. 
Topkapi  Sarayi  Museum,  Istanbul,  TKS  15/239. 
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7.  A Chinese  blue-and-white  porcelain  stand,  of  Mam  Ink  form,  with  pseudo-Arabic  inscriptions. 
Elarly  9th/ 15th  century.  Found  in  Damascus;  British  Museum,  London. 
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crossroads  of  Chinese  and  Central  Asian  cultures. 
Historical  evidence  proves  that  Buddhism  from  Central 
Asia  travelled  along  the  SUk  Road  and  entered  China 
via  Sin-kiang  during  the  Han  period,  and  other  reli- 
gions subsequendy.  By  the  end  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
Chinese  Han  influence  in  this  region  liad  gradually 
died  away.  At  the  turn  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries, 
Indian,  Persian,  Near  Eastern  and  Tibetan  influences 
prevailed.  As  a result,  Zoroastrianism,  Manichacism, 
Nestorianism  and  Buddhism  flourished  in  this  region. 
These  religious  elements  were  carried  to  Tibet  after 
the  Tibetan  invasion  to  Sin-kiang  {ca.  670  A.D.),  and 
contributed  to  shaping  of  the  syncretic  L^maistic 
Buddhism. 

During  the  T’ang  period  (618-906  A.D.),  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  Sin-kiang  region  was  complicated  by 
the  movement  of  Turkish  nomadic  peoples,  such  as 
the  Uyghurs,  Karluks,  Kirghiz  [^.w.]  and  others,  from 
the  northern  steppe  fringe  of  Inner  Asia  and  the  south- 
ern edges  of  the  Siberian  forests  into  this  region. 
These  nomadic  peoples  comjjeted  with  the  Chinese 
and  Tibetans  for  dominance  over  this  region.  Amongst 
them,  the  Uyghurs,  who  adopted  Manichaeism  as  their 
state  religion  between  744  and  840,  later  became  the 
new  masters  of  Sin-kiang. 

Although  Islam  might  have  entered  Sin-kiang  before 
the  Arab  invasion  to  the  region  of  Taraz  (or 

Talas)  around  750-1,  it  was  not  widely  spread  there 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Karakhanids  [see  ilek 
khans]  (382-607/992-1211).  Muslim  sources  mentioned 
that  Satuk  Bughra  lOi^’s  devotion  to  Islam  instigated 
mass  conversion  of  the  Karakhanids  to  Islam.  However, 
§Cifrs  from  Bukhara  may  equally  have  played  an  imp)or- 
tant  role  in  it.  The  earliest  establishment  of  Islam  as 
a state  religion  in  Sin-kiang  probably  took  place 
duiing  the  rei^  of  Yusuf  Kadir  KJb^n  (417-24/1026- 
32),  and  practice  of  Islam  was  most  likely  limited  to 
the  area  of  KSshghar  and  to  the  Khotan  area  in 
south-west  of  Sin-kiang.  The  Karakhanids  survived 
until  the  beginning  of  the  7th/ 1 3th  century,  and  con- 
trol of  Sin-kiang  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kara 
Khitav  (the  Western  Liao  dynasty  in  Chinese 

history).  The  Sinicised  l^itans  favoured  the  Confucian- 
Buddhist  culture.  Therefore,  according  to  Muslim 
sources,  the  l^ra  Khitav  rulers  were  hosnle  to  Islam 
and  to  Arabo-Persian  culture,  so  that  the  spread  of 
Islam  in  Sin-kiang  under  their  rule  was  probably 
slowed  down. 

After  the  great  Mongol  conquests  in  Asia,  Sin-kiang 
was  then  under  the  authority  of  the  Caghatay  Khanate 
(624-771/1227-1370  [v-v.J).  Despite  a good  relation- 
ship between  the  Mongol  rulers  and  their  Muslim 
subjects,  the  practice  of  Islam  in  Sin-kiang  was  appar- 
ently not  encouraged.  Most  of  the  Khans  inclined 
rather  to  their  native  religious  practices  and  to  their 
nomadic  tradition  and  customs.  Throughout  the  Ca- 
ghatayid  period,  compared  with  the  KarakhSnid  times,  ■ 
the  process  of  conversion  of  Uvghur  Turks  to  Islam  | 
in  Sin-kiang  is  not  clear,  except  during  the  reign  of  i 
Tugbluk  Temur  (760-4/1359-63).  By  the  middle  of  | 
the  1 4th  century,  the  Caghatay  I^Snatc  began  to  dis- 
integrate. The  eastern  branch  based  on  the  Tarim 
Basin  and  the  Turfan  region  survived  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Turkish  Dughlat  state  based  in  Kashghar 
until  the  late  I7ih  century.  By  then,  they  had  already 
become  Islamicised.  They  paid  homage  to  the  Chinese 
Ming  authority  (1368-1644).  However,  Chinese  influ- 
ence was  not  exerted  there,  just  as  it  had  never  been 
exerted  under  the  Ming  Chinese  mandate.  According 
to  contcmp)orary  Muslim  sources,  Perso-Turkish  Islamic 
rather  than  Chinese  culture  was  flourishing  in  the 


region  during  the  16th  century,  possibly  due  to  the 
Tlmurids’  influence  in  the  region. 

From  the  17th  century  onwards,  the  history  of  Sin- 
kiang  becomes  more  complicated.  Various  peoples  such 
as  the  Uyghurs.  Mongols,  Tibetans  and  the  Sino- 
Manchu  were  contending  for  dominance  of  the  region. 

By  the  early  17th  century,  the  surviving  Caghatay 
Khanate’s  authority  was  undermined  by  the  rising 
Kii'*'adja  family  originating  from  the  Naksbbandiyya 
order  of  the  Silsilat  al-Kk^^di^agdn  in  Samarkand.  The 
Kh’*'adja  family  who  were  de  facto  Islamic  missionar- 
ies, activated  Islamisadon  in  the  region.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  16th  century,  descendants  of  the  family 
were  involved  in  political  strife  and  split  up  into  two 
lines  called  Aktaghliks  (people  of  the  White  Mountain) 
based  in  KS^gbar,  and  Karataghliks  (jpeople  of  the 
Black  Mountain)  based  in  Yarkand  respectively.  They 
were  called  “White-cap  Hui”  and  “Black-cap  Hui”  in 
Chinese  sources.  In  1678,  with  the  help  from  the 
Kalmuck  Mongols  in  Dzungharia,  the  Aktaghlik 
Kh'^adja  Hac^rat  Apak  defeated  hb  rival  faction  and 
reunited  Kashgharia.  An  Islamic  theocratic  state  was 
thus  formed,  but  functioned  as  a protectorate  of  the 
I Mongol  Empire  of  the  Dzunghars.  This  indirectly 
challenged  the  Sino-Manchu  authority  in  the  region, 
and  caused  serious  conflicts  between  the  two  powers 
throughout  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  Dzungharia  was 
still  under  a Mongol  khanate’s  domination.  The  Tarim 
Basin  was  then  called  Hui-p’u  (“Islamic  or  Muslim 
region”)  by  the  Sino-Manchu  government.  In  1 757 
Dzungharia  was  annexed  to  the  Chinese  territory.  In 
order  to  keep  firm  control,  the  Manchu  government 
deliberately  repopulated  thb  region  with  various  p)eo- 
ples  of  Altaic  stock,  including  Muslims  from  the  Tarim 
Basin,  from  Kansu  province  and  from  other  parts  of 
China  prop>er.  Two  years  later,  Kashgharia  was  also 
annexed,  and  then  the  Hui-p’u  and  Dzungharia  were 
renamed  as  Hui-chiang  (“Muslim  or  Islamic  domin- 
ion”), Throughout  the  19th  century,  several  Muslim 
rebellions  against  Manchu  rule  took  place  in  Hui- 
chiang.  In  1884,  six  years  after  the  suppression  of 
Ya‘kub  Beg’s  {q.v.\  rebellion  (1864-77),  the  Manchu 
government  re-organised  the  region  by  placing  it  under 
a form  of  Chinese  provincial  administration,  and  des- 
ignated it  Hsin-chiang.  From  then  onwards,  Elastem 
Turkestan  became  an  oflicial  Chinese  province. 

During  the  Nanonalist  Republican  period  (1911- 
49),  Sin-kiang  continued  to  be  a nominal  province  of 
China,  but  was  in  a chaotic  state.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernors acted  in  reality  as  independent  warlords,  con- 
ducting their  own  foreign  relations  with  neighbouring 
countries.  Chinese  rule  has  always  been  regarded  by 
the  local  Muslims  as  that  of  a foreign  power.  Nat- 
ionalbm  amongst  the  Turkish  Muslims  grew  strongly 
since  the  fall  of  Ya‘kQb  Beg’s  emirate,  and  eventu- 
ally resulted  in  secession  movements.  In  1931  jCh’^'a^a 
Niyaz  Ha^y^jr  led  a rebellion  trying  to  liberate  the 
country  by  establishing  a “Turkish  Islamic  Republic 
of  Eastern  Turkestan”.  However,  with  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  support  of  the  Chinese  governor,  the  move- 
ment was  put  down  in  July  1934.  A cruel  campaign 
of  massacres  against  the  Muslims  was  launched.  Never-^^-^^^ 
theless,  these  killings  did  not  stop  Muslims  from  tak- 
ing up  arms  against  Chinese  rule  and  Russian  pressure. 

In  1937,  another  rebellion  broke  out  under  the  lead- 
ership of  ‘Abd  Allah  al-Niyaz,  but  again  failed.  In 
1940  ‘Utljman  Batur  led  another  rebellion,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  Russians.  It  lasted  until  1943, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  armies. 
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Despite  the  failures  of  previous  rebellions,  Turkish 
natJonaJism  and  a secession  movemenl  continued  to 
^ow.  In  November  |J 944,  another  rebellion  took  place 
in  the  lU  Valley  report,  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  “East  Turkestan  Republic”  Tiirkinidn 

l^umhuT^ati)^  whose  first  president  was  an  U^bek  ‘dim, 
'Air  I^an  Tiire-  Although  this  movement  was  basically 
conducted  by  the  Kazakhs  and  Uyghur  population,  it 
later  gained  considerable  support  from  non-Muslims. 
According  to  the  declaration  of  5 January  1945,  the 
main  aim  of  the  republic  was  to  create  a multi- 
national dcmcK;ratic  state  with  religious  freedom.  It 
seems  that  Islam  was  not  adopted  as  the  official  reli- 
gion, probably  due  to  the  failure  of  the  fundamen- 
talists to  Islamicise  the  republic  in  the  course  of  the 
movement.  The  nature  of  the  movement  was  neverthe- 
less in  actuality  Turko-Islamic,  because  Islam  provided 
the  basis  for  unity  within  the  republic's  three- 
fourths  of  Muslim  population-  The  East  Turkestan 
Republic  lasted  only  three  years  and  then  collapsed 
due  to  various  factors.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of 
Turkish  nationalism  which  its  promoters  advocated 
continued,  and  continues  at  the  present  time. 

In  1949  the  Cornmunbt  party  took  over  from  the 
Nationalist  government.  The  situation  of  Muslims  in 
Sin-kiang  did  not  become  any  better.  According  to 
eyewitness  reports,  persecution  of  Muslim  secession- 
ists by  the  new  regime  was  conducted  in  the  1950s. 
In  1966  all  religions  in  China  were  banned.  This  was 
part  of  the  Cultural  Revolution's  campaign  of  destroy- 
ing the  old  traditions.  There  was  no  exception  for 
Sin-kiang.  Muslims  suffered  a great  deal  from  it; 
Kur'ans  and  Islamic  books  were  burned,  mosques 
were  devastated  or  closed,  and  religious  leaders  were 
persecuted  by  the  Red  Guards.  As  a result,  thousands 
of  Muslims  were  driven  into  exile  in  Muslim  coun- 
tries in  Central  Asia,  Middle  East  and  the  Indian 
Subcontinent. 

The  Communist  government  adopted  previous 
Sino-Manchu  policy  on  nadonal  minorities.  Mass  waves 
of  Han  settlers  were  sent  to  the  province  from  1953 
onwards  in  order  to  Sinicise  the  region  and  keep  firm 
control  of  it.  Before  1953,  the  population  of  the  Han 
Chinese  there  was  only  4.94%  (the  Uyghurs  being 
75.42%).  However,  according  to  the  1982  census,  the 
Han  population  had  increased  to  41%  (the  Uyghurs 
down  to  45.48%).  This  indirectly  produced  an  effect 
of  de-Islamisation  in  Sin-kiang.  Possibly  due  to  the 
central  government's  policy  on  birth  control  (the  Han 
are  allowed  to  have  only  one  child,  but  the  minori- 
ties two),  the  population  of  the  Han  Chinese  by  1986 
dropped  to  39%,  and  the  Uyghurs  increased  to  46% 
(Muslims  of  other  races,  14%).  In  1955,  the  Sin-kiang 
Uyghur  Autonomous  Region  was  set  up  under  the 
guidelines  of  the  1949  constitution  which  provided 
that  all  the  national  minorities  should  have  the  right 
to  use  their  native  languages  in  daily  life,  to  keep 
their  traditions,  and  to  have  religious  freedom.  How- 
ever, in  the  1970s,  by  a constitutional  amendment, 
minorities’  rights  for  the  preservation  of  their  cultures 
and  religious  freedom  were  eliminated.  In  spile  of 
this,  Islam  is  still  practised  in  Sin-kiang.  Nowadays  it 
is  rather  a matter  of  personal  belief  and  practice. 
Under  the  policy  of  economic  reform  in  early  1980s, 
mosques  were  re-opened,  and  Muslims  have  been 
allowed  to  run  their  own  religious  schools.  As  a result, 
Islamic  revivalism  has  been  growing  gradually  there. 
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Xinjiar^  1944-l949y  New  York  1990;  D.  Sinor  (ed.), 

The  Cambridge  history  of  Inner  Asia,  Cambridge  1990; 

Chou  Ch’ung-ching  (ed,),  Chung~kuo  Jen-k^ow  Hisn- 
ehiang  Fm-ts^i  (“Chinese  population:  Sinltiang  sec- 
tion”), Peking  1990;  A,D.  Barnett,  Chma^s  Jar  wesh 
fom  decades  of  ehemge-y  Boulder,  Colo.  1993. 

(CHANG-KnAN  Lin) 

SENNA,  Senna  [see  sanandajjjI. 

SINNAR,  a town  in  the  modern  Sudan 
Republic,  often  rendered  as  Setinar. 

Modem  Sinnar  is  now  a modest  Sudanese  provin- 
cial town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  about 
1 70  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  white  Nile. 

During  the  19th  century  it  was  a regional  centre 
of  commerce  and  administration  under  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  colonial  regime  and  as  such  attracted  the 
special  wrath  of  the  Mahdist  movement  [see  ai.- 
mahdiyyaJ,  which  destroyed  the  town  in  1^5  and 
transformed  the  demography  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. For  much  of  the  period  1500-1821  Sinnar  served 
as  eponymous  capital  to  the  Islamic  Nubian  kingdom 
of  the  Fundi  L which  embraced  much  of  the  north- 
ern Nile-valley  Sudan. 

The  early  Fundi  kings,  like  their  contemporary 
Ethiopian  counterparts,  kept  a mobile  court  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  provinces  the  burden  of  the  royal 
presence.  Sinnar  entered  the  historical  record  in  1523 
as  the  fixed  seat  of  the  treasury  of  the  first  Fundj 
sultan,  and  the  site  was  later  chosen  as  permanent 
capital  when  kings  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  17th 
century  brought  their  roving  court  to  rest.  Founda- 
tions for  a mosque  were  laid  by  Rubat  I (3025-54/ 

1616-44)  and  the  building  was  completed  by  Badr  H 
(1054-92/1644-81).  These  kings  and  their  immediate 
successors  Dnsa  11  { 1 092- 1 1 03  / 1 68 1 -92)  and  B^f  III 
(1  103-28/1692-1716)  began  to  sponsor  royal  caravans 
that  opened  a flourishing  trade  with  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea;  by  1700  Sinnar  had  become  a large  and 
cosmopolitan  city. 

Accounts  of  European  visitors  during  the  reign  of 
Bad!  Ill  afford  an  image  of  Sinnar  at  its  apogee.  At 
the  heart  of  the  capital  lay  a broad  plaza  or 
which  served  as  a bazaar  on  market  days,  an  occasio- 
nal mustering-ground  for  soldiers,  and  a setting  for 
periodic  state  ceremonies  such  as  the  delivery  of  trib- 
ute by  the  governors  of  the  eight  provinces.  On  one 
side  of  the  fa^hif  was  the  mosque  of  fired  brick,  graced 
with  bronze  window  gratings  imported  from  India. 

On  the  other  stood  the  royal  gate,  before  it  a bench  **^-^^*^ 
where  the  king  appeared  on  occasion  to  render  jus- 
tice to  petitioners,  and  beyond  a vast  walled  palace 
complex  of  adobe  dominated  by  nwo  lofty  towers. 

Those  who  lived  within  the  pitace  were  surrounded 
bv  the  finest  luxuries  known  to  the  age,  but  were 
bound  by  a strict  regime  of  conduct,  not  all  of  which 
may  now  be  discerned.  The  palace  hou.sed  the  royal 
family,  construed  by  Nubian  custom  in  matriUneal 
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terms.  I'hc  sons  of  a kinj^  lived  there  in  captivity  until 
their  father  died;  the  high  courtiers  then  elected  one 
his  successor  and  executed  the  rest.  A king  through- 
out his  life  was  answerable  to  his  electors,  and  if  repu- 
diated should  be  executed  by  his  maternal  uncle, 
entitled  std  Princesses,  the  sole  transmitters  of 

noble  status,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  far-flung 
Fundi  vassed  lords;  a kingj  in  turn,  accepted  wives^ 
normally  several  hundred — from  among  the  female 
olTspring  of  his  noble  subordinates.  Male  children  of 
vassal  lords  also  lived  in  the  palace,  serving  as  pages 
and  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  dis- 
tant fathers.  Each  provincial  governor  was  assigned 
quarters  in  the  palace  from  which  to  conduct  hLs 
aflairs  while  in  the  capital.  The  palace  also  housed 
many  other  tilled  officials,  some  of  them  slaves,  who 
supervised  the  assessment,  collection,  storage,  and  dis- 
bursement of  Lax-goods  collected  in  kind,  who  organ- 
ised tine  royal  caravans  and  conducted  exchanges  with 
foreign  merchants,  and  who  arranged  the  stockpiling 
or  manufacture  of  arms  and  munidom  and  com- 
manded the  royal  slave  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 

Surrounding  the  public  edifices  of  the  capital  lay 
the  homes  of  lesser  courtiers,  holy  men  and  crafts- 
men enjoying  royal  patronage,  and  the  residential 
quarters  of  traders  from  every  province  and  many 
foreign  lands,  each  answerable  to  a patron  at  court. 
Beyond  tlie  town  inland  lay  cemeteries  for  Muslims 
and  non-Muslims,  and  along  the  river  royal  gardens 
for  rustic  court  outings  and  the  cultivation  of  lemons 
and  roses.  Within  a 40-iTiilc  radius  of  the  town  proper 
lay  an  unusually  densely-populated  district  directly  res- 
ponsible to  the  palace  and  not  part  of  any  province. 
West  of  the  river  were  estates  assigned  to  members 
of  the  royal  family  such  as  the  Queen  Mother,  and 
to  prominent  holy  men  with  their  followers.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  these  estates  resembled  their  counler- 
pans  at  better-documented  provincial  capitals,  in  ad- 
dition to  farming  they  invested  much  labour  in  the 
weaving  of  long  strips  of  white  cotton  cloth  that  pro- 
vided customary  gatmenis  and  served  as  market  place 
currency.  East  of  the  river  lay  widespread  perma- 
nent village  encampments  of  slave  soldiers  and  their 
families;  they  preserved  some  of  the  culture  of  their 
native  homes  in  the  Nuba  MounUiins  and  the  Ethio- 
pian borderlands.  When  travellers  of  1700  assessed 
the  population  of  Sitinar  at  1 00,000  souls,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  estimate  also  embraced  tills  wide  semi- 
rural  conurbation. 

As  the  I Bth  century  advanced,  the  opening  of  Sinnar 
to  influences  from  the  Islamic  heartlands  eroded  insti- 
tutions vital  to  Fundj  government,  notably  matrilineaJ 
succession  and  state  control  over  trade.  With  the  col- 
lapse of  Fun^  kinship  discipline,  the  family  hierarchy 
of  landed  nobility  fragmented  into  beliicosc  patrilio- 
eages,  while  some  twenty  new  towns  arose  as  a rising 
middle  class  of  private  merchants  defied  royal  pre- 
rogative. In  1 762  a clique  of  base-born  {Hum^]  war- 
lords seized  power,  and  at  the  death  of  their  leader 
Muhammad  Abu  l.ikaylik  in  1775  the  kingdom  lapsed 
into  haJf-a-century  of  civil  strife  that  brought  ruin  to 
the  capital.  In  1202/1 7B7-8  the  commander 

Nasir  b.  Muhammad  Abu  likaylik,  having  crushed 
an  abortive  royalist  counter-coup,  avenged  himself  by 
systematically  firing  the  highly  combustible  city  and 
its  west-bank  suburbs.  In  February  IB04  factional 
fighting  left  the  palace  complex  for  two  months  in 
the  hands  of  a provincial  governor,  who  sacked  it 
thoroughly;  the  capital  was  then  abandoned  and  all 
factions  fell  back  upon  armed  camps  in  the  country- 
side. Of  these,  the  slave  settlements  on  the  east  bank 


were  among  the  most  important  until  they  in  turn 
were  devastated  by  campaigns  of  the  decade  to  foh 
low.  At  the  Turco-Egyptian  conquest  of  1821  the 
sutTOunded  by  ruins,  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  sur- 
render that  ended  the  sultanate  of  Sinnar. 

Bihli&graphy:  al-Shaiir  Bu^ayll  *Abd  al-Djalih 
al-^&na  Jt  £it-sulldna  al- 

Sinttdri^'a  wa  *l-iddra  aI-MisTr)ya,  Cairo  1961;  Yusuf 
Fad]  Hasan,  Kjtdb  Mu^mimad  ni- 

JVfir  b.  pay/  Alldh^  Khartoum  1971;  R.S.  OTahey 
and  J.I^.  Spaulding,  qf  ib^  Sudatty  London 

1974;  J.  Spaulding,  The  heroie  age  in  SmndT,  East 
I^ansing  1985;  idem  and  Muhammad  Ibrahrm  Abu 
Sahm,  Pubik  dooiments  Sinndry  East  I.ia.nsi[ig 

1989.  (J.L.  Spaulding) 

SINNAWR  (a.)  (in  rare  instances  timfjar,  jHnar)  (pL 
masculirie  substantive  denoting  the  cat,  and 
synonym  of  birr  (pi.  ^iVoru,  kifat)  and  of  kiit  (pi.  kitdiy 
kitaid)  (cf  I^tin  catus).  These  three  equivalent  terms 
which  have  the  feminine  in  -a  for  the  female  cat 
make  no  distinction  between  wild  and  domestic  species. 

Among  the  former,  at  least  four  were  known  in  the 
lands  of  Islam:  (a)  Feik  tyktesins  lybkat  European  wild 
cat,  of  the  Libyan  subspecies,  with  the  names  kitt 
kd^  dPbarry  kadf-s  in  Kabylc  atn^fst  boudrar-y 
(b)  Felis  matgariiay  Sand  cal,  which  has  become  quite 
rare  in  Morocco  and  the  western  Saliara  and  is  know'ii 
as  bajrdn,  mush^  al-k^aid;  (c)  Feiis  Fettered  cat, 

its  name,  di^many  also  applicable  to  the  two  preced- 
ing species;  (d)  Feiis  cA(3ik,  Jungle  cat,  peculiar  to  Nubia 
and  Egypt  where  it  is  known  as  tu/ah^  d/H  and, 

in  Morocco,  sobsaby  ^abz^b. 

There  are  many  species  of  Domestic  cat  [Felds 
domeideed^  produced  by  interbreeding;  two  varieties  are 
typical  in  the  Orient,  Felh  manieubUa  or  Egyptian  cal 
[sittnawr  mipf)  and  Feiis  angorensis  or  Persian  cat  {sinnautr 
^frdzf).  'Fhe  Arab  lexicographers  have  supplied  a copi- 
ous list  of  names  g^ven  to  the  cal,  each  evoking  a 
particular  feature  of  the  diminutive  feline;  thus,  in 
alphabetical  order:  azramy  bassy  bisSy  damy  dimma,  harsy 
bans,  hdrilny  harrun,  hiz^  ktqyda^y  kkqytdi. 

k^izbdZt  md*^ay  tnu^addiib*  trtukhbdisb  nuu/wdy 

shabrama  and  funded.  The  kitten  is  called  dirs  (pi.  adrds, 
durus]  and  stibrik  (pi.  ib^bdrik).  Alongside  all  these 
terms,  which  currently  appear  somewhat  archaic,  the 
cat  was  furthermore  endowed  with  nicknames  with 
abii  or  wnm  according  to  its  sex,  such  as  gitdza- 
ujun,  abii  Thayltdmy  abH  kA^idddjb  and  abu  ^ammdkh- 
In  addition,  die  dialects  pecvtliar  to  e.ach  Muslim  region 
have  dteir  own  names  for  the  cat.  Berber-speaking 
groups  call  it  (pi-  tnu^^ilen),  fern. 

(pi-  trnitLsb^b^tftijy  in  Tamahakk  In 

d’unisia,  the  only  term  in  use  is  kaffus/gafius  (pi,  k^dtis) 

(Low  Ijatin  cattus)  with  the  diminutives  ki^eiy  kl^ies 
for  the  kitten,  while  in  Syria  it  is  busayn  and,  in  'Irak, 
bdzzun;  the  Turkish  kedi  and  Persian  gurba  are  not 
related  to  Arabic,  ^Fhc  sounds  typically  uttered  by  the 
cat,  mewing,  purring,  wailing,  are  represented  in 
Arabic,  as  in  most  other  languages,  by  onomato- 
poeia; such  words  are  derived  from  artificial  verbal 
roots,  usually  trilitcral.  Thus  mewing  is  denoted  by 
the  roots  (miHta"),  m-'0@|^fQar.COm 

n-^-w  {tiii^d^)y  m-w-g^  (rmtufdgjbiy  n-w-w  {Umwd).  According 
to  al-fljahiz  {Hayawdny  iv,  22)  the  cat  is  capable  of 
modulating  its  mewing  in  five  different  ways  to  express 
its  moods  and  its  needs  (hunger,  distress,  appeals  for 
attention,  etc.).  Purring,  an  utterance  peculiar  to  felines 
and  an  expression  of  contentment,  is  imitated  by  the 
terms  hhari^ara  and  harfr.  Finally,  to 

drive  a cat  away,  the  appropriate  cry  is  ^tssl  or 
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It  is  through  Egypt  that  the  Arabs^  tike  the  Hebrews, 
seem  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  domestic 
cat.  It  had  been  venerated  there  since  the  Phaxaonic 
period  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  embalmed 
as  a sacred  animal  {Herodotus,  li,  66),  On 

the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  either  in 
the  Bible  or  in  the  Kur’^;  it  is  only  later  that  cer- 
tain Muslim  commentators  invented  the  legend  accord- 
ing to  which  a pair  of  cats  was  produced,  on  board 
Noah's  Ark,  by  a sneeze  of  the  lion,  as  a means  of 
destroying  rats  and  mice  which  swarmed  there  and 
were  causing  considerable  damage  to  the  provisions 
of  the  travellers  {Hqyawdrij  i,  146,  v,  347-8), 

Al-Qjahii  is  the  first,  indeed  the  only,  scholar  to 
have  spoken  extensively  and  knowledgeably  of  the  cat, 
in  his  valuable  Kila^  al-HqyawHn^  and  later  naturalists 
such  as  al-l5;a^rnr  and  aJ-Damm  only  repeated  his 
statements.  This  remarkable  polygraph  mounts  a vigor- 
ous refutation  to  the  assertion  of  Zoroaster /Zarathustra 
(Zaradu^t)  and  of  the  Mazdacans,  who  claimed  that 
the  cat  is  a diabolical  animal,  while  they  saw  as  divine 
creatures  the  mouse,  the  weasel  and  fishes 
iv,  298,  V,  319-20);  a similar  idea  existed  among  the 
ancient  Arabs,  for  whom  a fanciful  supersddon  held 
that  the  kuirub  (pL  fiatdnb\  one  of  the  categories 

of  demons,  took  on  the  form  of  the  female  cat  (al- 
Mas*udr,  Mutu^,  m,  320^1  - § 1204).  Similarly,  he 
castigates  those  who  eat  the  flesh  of  the  cat;  they 
belong,  he  says,  to  two  categories,  one  consisting  of 
depraved  youths,  the  other  of  keepers  of  doves  who 
thus  eliminated  the  predatory  cats  tJireatening  dove- 
cotes. He  also  denounces  the  ancient  legend  accord- 
ing to  which  eating  the  flesh  of  a black  cat  gives 
protection  against  spells  and  enchantments.  In  fact, 
Islamic  law  forbids  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  the 
cat,  a prohibition  applying  to  every  carnivore  equipped 
with  canine  teeth,  Alkt  forbidden  were  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  cats,  in  deference  to  an  opinion  of  the 
Prophet  Mubammad  who  was  fond  of  these  beasts; 
but  some  jurists  reckoned  that  this  applied  only  to 
the  wild  cat  and  that  the  domestic  cat,  in  commer- 
cial terms,  was  of  the  same  status  as  the  ass,  the  mule 
and  the  dog  (al-Damm,  iij  382),  Al-E>)^i^ 

{//qvmMn,  V,  339)  describes  a kind  of  aversion  thera- 
py by  means  of  which  cat  owners  weaned  their  pets 
from  catching  pigeons. 

In  the  4th/lQth  century,  the  ‘^Brothers  of  Purity*’ 
al-SaJa^  a part  of  their  indictment 

of  the  cat,  proposed  in  one  of  their  Epistles  {Rasd^il^ 
ii,  247),  a curious,  but  very  logical  explanation  of  the 
domesticity  of  the  cat  and  the  dog,  which  attach  them- 
selves to  mankind  as  a means  of  ensuring  their  sub- 
ristence.  The  phenomenon  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
the  murder  of  Abel  (Habrl)  by  his  brother  Cain  (KabTl); 
this  was  followed  by  a fratricidal  struggle  between  the 
two  lines,  and  the  dcscendents  of  Cain,  gaining  the 
upper  hand,  set  about  the  systematic  slaughter  of  all 
the  livestock  of  the  vanquished,  sheep  and  cattle  as 
well  as  camels  and  horses.  For  a long  time  they  feasted 
on  these  beasts,  and  this  resulted  in  an  accumulation 
of  carcases  which  attracted  hordes  of  wild  dogs  and 
cats,  competing  over  this  abundant  and  easy  source 
of  food;  henceforward,  they  remained  close  to  men, 
whose  discarded  material  was  suflieient  to  satisfy  their 
daily  needs.  This  interpretation  is  not  devoid  of  rea- 
son, since  scholars  of  prehistoric  times  have  shown 
that  since  the  Neolithic  period,  there  has  been  a sym- 
biosis between  man  and  certain  species  of  animal, 
including  the  dog,  which  were  soon  domesticated,  be- 
coming accustomed  to  a reliable  source  of  sustenance 
and  to  protection  from  their  enemies. 


Al-Djahiz  {Hqyawdn,  passim^  esp.  v)  describes  the  cat 
in  glowing  terms,  admiring  its  insdnedve  cleanliness, 
its  agility,  its  vigilance,  its  efficiency  Ln  the  hunting 
of  rodents,  its  attachment  to  the  home  of  its  master, 
its  visual  acuity  in  darkness  and  the  affection  which 
the  female  shows  towards  its  offspring,  sometimes 
inducing  it,  he  says  with  a degree  of  exaggeration,  to 
devour  them.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  its  small  size, 
the  cat,  like  other  much  largjer  felines,  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  panther,  has  the  ability,  simply  by  showing 
itself,  to  strike  fear  into  camels  and  elephants  [see 
fTl];  the  latter,  on  seeing  it,  are  seized  by  panic  and 
this  phenomenon  gave  rise,  according  to  i-Mas'udi 
(Murzi^',  iii,  13-16  - §§  855-6),  to  a tactical  stratagem 
employed  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  that  of  releasing  cats 
in  the  path  of  the  elephants  forming  the  vanguard  of 
an  attacking  army.  The  enemyi  trusting  in  the  invul- 
nerability of  these  pachyderms,  saw  them  suddenly 
turn  and  flee,  charging  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
causing  panic  in  the  ranks.  This  stratagem  was  used 
successfully  by  Hariin  b.  Mus^,  valiant  warrior  of 
Islam  and  poet,  against  a king  of  India  who  used  ele- 
phants when  attacking  him  in  his  fortress  of  Multan, 
and  the  victor  recounted  the  episode  himself  in  a 
score  of  verses  {Hayawdrif  vii,  76^).  This  fear  which 
the  cat,  like  the  larger  felines,  is  capable  of  inspiring 
in  the  largest  mammals,  has  given  certain  poets  the 
nodon  of  comparing  it  to  the  lion.  On  this  theme 
there  are  a number  of  verses  of  Muhammad  b.  Yasir 
al-Riyashr,  a contemporary  of  al-mahiz  i, 

59,  V,  272),  aird  most  worthy  of  note  is  a fine  com- 
position in  eight  verses  by  al-Sanawbarl  [^.u.]  {ai- 
Ma^dnl  al-J^adilka,  ill,  222)  in  which  he  expresses  (metre 
rhyme  -dhi)  his  aflectionate  admiration  for  the 
cat,  declaring  “It  is  a veritable  Hon  of  the  thicket 
both  in  body  and  in  temperament!”  He  concludes 
with  this  magisterial  declaration  “What  an  agreeable 
companion,  for,  when  in  good  mood,  it  is  more  loyal 
thajn  all  other  friends!”  In  addition,  al-Djlhiz  relates 
that  cats  were  the  object  of  attentive  care  and  pet- 
ting on  the  part  of  women  of  the  harems;  they  painted 
their  paws  with  henna,  adorned  them  with  collars  and 
Jewels  and  were  in  the  habit  of  kissing  their  muzzles. 

The  atavastic  hostility  of  the  cat  in  relation  to  the 
rats  and  mice  on  which  it  preys  has,  among  all  peo- 
ples, been  a theme  much  exploited  in  Fables  and  mor- 
alising tales;  the  “^me  of  cat  and  mouse”  has  served 
as  a metaphor  for  denouncing  the  law  of  the  strongest 
and  for  opposing  oppression  and  tyranny  exercised 
over  the  weak,  while  drawing  attention  to  caution, 
the  ingenuity  and  the  guile  which,  often,  the  latter 
demonstrates  in  escaping  and  even  getting  the  better 
of  his  persecutor.  This  is  the  theme  of  nights  900 
and  901  in  77ie  Utomand  and  One  MghU  with  the  story 
of  “the  cat  and  the  mouse”  {al-sinnawr  wa  the 

mistrustful  mouse,  besieged  in  his  refuge  by  a cat, 
invokes  the  Most  High  and  is  saved  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a hunter  whose  dog  loses  no  time  in  set- 
tling accounts  with  the  feline.  Similarly,  in  the  Book 
of  Ka&la  wa-Dbfina  the  philosopher  Bidpay  illus- 

trates for  the  king  Dab^allm  the  theme  of  true  and 
false  friendship  with  the  fable  of  “the  the 

cat”  {ai-ts^uradh  ^ "l-sinnnwr)  in  which  the  cM;  trapped 
in  the  meshes  of  the  hunter’s  net,  implores  the  rat 
to  free  him  by  gnawing  through  the  threads,  with  a 
thousand  oaths  and  promises.  The  rat,  very  wisely, 
sets  about  the  task,  but  without  haste,  and  waits  until 
the  arrival  of  the  hunter  before  severing  the  last  thread; 
on  seeing  the  man,  the  cat  has  no  option  other  than 
rapid  flight  and  the  rat,  rid  of  this  false  friend,  dis- 
appears safe  and  unharmed  into  his  burrow. 
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The  predatory  nature  of  the  cat  has  given  rise  to 
a number  of  metaphorical  adages;  by  comparison  with 
the  wild  cat,  said  adabb  min  (jl^ywan^  “a  more 

skilled  stalker  than  a wild  cat*\  and  asyad,  anzd  min 
4aywan  “more  predatory,  more  agile  than  a wild  cat”. 
Among  expressions  relating  to  the  domestic  cat  are 
athk-aj  min  sinnawr  “more  lively  than  the  cat”  and  abarr 
min  hirra  “more  gentle  to  its  little  ones  than  a female 
cat”.  On  the  other  hand,  the  origin  of  the  expression 
ka-anna~hu  sinnawr  *Abd  Allah  “he  is  like  the  cat  of  ‘Abd 
Allah”,  used  to  say  of  somebody  that,  the  older  he 
becomes  the  less  he  is  worth,  is  unknown;  in  this  con- 
text, al-Djahiz  indicates  {Hayawan^  v,  315)  that  in  the 
illegal  trade  in  cats,  kittens  commanded  a much  higher 
price  than  adults,  res|>ectivcly  a dirham  {q.v.']  and  only 
a laraL  Finally,  a fairly  widespread  contemporary  image 
defines  the  fool  in  these  terms:  la  ya*rifu  hirr*^  min  birr 
“he  cannot  tell  a cat  from  a mouse”. 

Tlie  specific  qualities  attributed  to  the  dificrent  bod- 
ily parts  of  the  cat  arc  as  varied  as  they  are  fanci- 
ful. Al-Kazwini  (7th/ 13th  century)  and  al-Damm  (8th/ 
14th  century)  supply  a list  of  them  {*A4id*iby  in  the 
margins  of  Hqyat^  ii,  232  and  Hcyat^  ii,  35,  251,  382). 
Thus  the  brain  of  a wild  cat  blended  into  a hot  infu- 
sion of  rocket  (^Vre^Vr,  Enica  satii>dj  drunk  on  an  empty 
stomach  in  the  pubhe  baths,  is  beneficial  for  testicu- 
lar ailments  and  the  retention  of  urine.  The  two  eyes 
of  the  cat,  dried  and  burned  for  purposes  of  fumi- 
gation, ensure  the  success  of  any  enterprise.  To  carry 
on  one’s  person  a cat’s  tooth  suppresses  all  nocturnal 
fears,  and  carrying  the  heart  of  a cat  in  a bag  made 
from  the  skin  of  this  feline  guarantees  victory  over 
any  enemy.  'Ilie  gall  of  a cat  mixed  with  an  eye- 
wash induces  nyctalopia  and,  blended  with  half  a 
dirham  of  oil  of  jasmine,  cures  buccal  paralysis.  The 
gall  when  dried,  pulverised  and  mixed  with  kohl  con- 
stitutes an  eyewash  which  enables  one  to  see  the  djinn 
and  put  them  to  one’s  service;  mixed  with  salt  and 
wild  cumin  {kammun  kirmani,  Ijigoecia  cuminoides)  and 
applied  to  sores  and  ulcers,  it  is  an  eflicacious  oint- 
ment. The  blood  of  the  cat  is  drunk  to  cure  scurf, 
and  that  of  the  black  cat  is  a love-potion;  applied  to 
the  sexual  organs,  it  has  an  aphrodisiac  effect.  The 
spleen  of  a black  cat  attached  to  a woman  suppresses 
menstruation.  Finally,  the  excrement  of  the  cat  has  a 
smell  which  dispels  mice  and  in  addition,  when  diluted 
in  oil  of  myrtle  {duhn  al-as,  Myrtus  communis)  and  used 
as  an  ointment,  it  cures  any  fever,  pulverised  in  water, 
it  alleviates  the  pains  of  gout  when  smeared  on  the 
affected  areas. 

In  botany,  a score  of  plant  names  refer  to  the  cat. 
Thus  the  term  hadlishai  al-sandntr  “herb  for  cats”  is 
apphed  to  Balm  {Melissa  officinalis^  labiate),  the  smell 
of  which  appeals  to  cats.  Cat’s  foot  {Antennaria  dioica, 
composite)  is  called  ri^il  al-kiff/al-hirr^  “cat’s  foot”  and 
Zu/r  al-kitt  “cat’s  claw”,  while  the  Com  crowfoot  {Ra~ 
nunculus  arvensis^  ranuncular)  and  the  Asiatic  crowfoot 
(/?.  asiaticus)  correspond  to  kaffi  al-hirr  “cat’s  paw”.  The 
term  ^ayn  al-kitt  “cat’s  eye”  is  applied  to  five  plants, 
including  three  which  belong  to  the  family  of  com- 
positae:  (a)  Com  camomile  {Anthemis  arvensis)\  (b)  Camo- 
mile {A.  nobilis)\  (c)  Wild  camomile  {Matricaria  chamomilla)\ 
(d)  Water  speedwell  {Veronica  anagallis  aquatica,  scrofu- 
lar);  and  (c)  Minor  phalaris  {Phalaris  minor,  gramina- 
ceous). The  “cat’s  head”  (ra^s  al-hirr)  is  the  Hemp 
nettle  {Galeopsis,  labiate),  while  the  “cat’s  tail”  {dhanab 
al-kitt)  denotes  both  the  Bugloss  {Anchtisa  italica,  bor- 
aginaceous)  and  the  Goldylocks  {Chiysocoma).  As  for 
the  “long  cat’s  tail”  {dhqyl  al-kitt),  this  can  be  either 
Cat’s  tailgrass  {nieum  praUnse,  graminaceous)  or  Alfa- 
grass  {lygeum  spartum,  graminaceous).  Among  papil- 


ionaceous plants  the  genus  Milk  vetch  {Astral(^^s)  has 
borrowed  three  names  referring  to  cats:  (a)  zubb  al- 
kitt  “cat’s  penis”  for  the  variety  A.  cahiricus;  (b)  khuzdm 
al-kitt  “cat’s  mignonette”  for  the  varieties  A.  Forskallii 
and  A.  cruciatus;  and  (c)  bayd  al-kitt  “cat’s  testicles”  for 
the  variety  A.  sieberi. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  in  zool- 
ogy the  term  sinnawr  al-zobad  “civet  cat”  is  also  found, 
denoting  the  Civet  cat  {Viverra  cioetia)  of  the  family  of 
Viverridae,  but  in  Arabic  as  in  English,  this  small 
carnivore  of  Africa  and  A.sia  is  more  often  known  in 
the  abbreviated  form  zcibad,  sinnawr  being  omitted. 
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(F.  ViRi) 

SINUB,  Sinope,  modern  Turkish  Sinop,  a town 
and  seaport  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  classical  Paphlagonia,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Sakarya  and  the  IGzll  Irmak  \_q.v.\ 

and  about  equidistant  from  the  ports  of  §amsQn  and 
Ineboli,  120  km/75  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Kasta- 
mQnF  [q.v.)  (lat.  42®  05'  N.,  long.  35®  09’  E.).  It  is 
the  celebrated  Iivowni  of  the  ancients  and  has  retained 
this  name.  Muslim  authors  know  it  by  the  name  of 
Sanub  (Abu  ’1-Fida*,  392,  and  Ibn  FadU  Allah  al- 
‘Umarf,  Masdlik  al-absdr,  ed.  Quatremcre,  in  .NE,  xiii, 
361),  Sanub  (Ibn  Ba^(Qta,  ii,  348),  Sinib  (Anon.  Gicse, 
34;  Uru<ij  Beg,  ed.  Babinger,  73)  or  Sfnub  (‘Aghlk- 
Pasha-zade,  and,  following  him,  all  the  Turkish  histo- 
rians and  other  writers).  The  town  lies  on  an  isthmus 
running  north-eastwards  from  the  mainland,  to  which 
it  joins  the  peninsula  of  Boz  Tepe  Adas!.  This  posi- 
tion gives  the  town  two  harbours,  but  only  that  on 
the  south,  the  safer  of  the  two,  has  remained  in  use 
since  ancient  times.  The  strip  of  coast  behind  Slnub 
is  bounded  by  the  great  Pontic  range  which  borders 
the  Central  Anatolian  plateau,  and  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult to  cross  directly  south  of  the  town. 

I.  Pre-Ottoman  history. 

The  history  of  Sinope  goes  back  to  a remote  pieriod. 
It  was  already  an  important  port  for  trade  with  cara- 
vans from  Mesopotamia  and  Cilicia,  before  it  became 
a Greek  colony  of  Milesians,  in  the  8th  century  B.C. 
Herodotus,  Xenophon  and  Strabo  describe  it,  but  in 
the  time  of  the  latter  it  was  no  longer  the  great 
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terminal  port  for  continental  trade  (cf.  Sir  W.  Raxrisay, 
HisiorKal  topography  qf  Asia  Mimr,  London  1890,  27). 
The  town  however f retained  its  importance;  in  the 
2nd  century  B.G.,  it  was  the  capital  of  Mithridates 
of  Pontus  and  after  its  capture  by  IaicuUus  in  70 
B.C.,  it  knew  several  centuries  of  prosperity  as  a 
Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Felix. 
When,  under  the  Byzantine  empire , the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  gradually  lost  its  Hellenism,  Sinope  re- 
mained a commercial  city  of  the  first  rank.  The  inva- 
sion of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Saracens  in  217/832  had 
as  one  result  that  Thcophobos»  commander  of  the 
""Persian"  auxiliary  troops  of  the  emperor,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Sinope  for  a brief  period;  this  episode 
is  related  by  the  Byzantine  sources  Symeon  Magjster 
and  Theophancs  Condnuatus. 

As  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  ROm  Sal^ju^ 
was  confined  for  the  first  century  to  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula,  Sinope  remained  Byzantine,  but  also 
served  as  a port  for  the  merchajits  of  the  Saldjuk 
empire,  who  embarked  there  for  the  Crimea  (Hcyd, 
HisUm€  du  commerce  du  i,  298).  At  the  begin- 

ning of  the  13th  century  the  town  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  empire  of  the  Comnenoi  of  Trebizond. 
The  Saldluk  sultan  'Izz  al-Dm  Kay  Kubadh  took  the 
town  from  them.  Ibn  BibF,  who  gives  a detailed 
account  of  its  capture  (in  Recueil  des  hisl&riens  des  Seld- 
Joutides,  ed.  Houtsma,  iv,  54  fL)  gives  as  the  date  of 
the  capture  26  I^umada  II  611,  cOTTCsponding  to 
2 November  1214.  The  SalcJiu^^  sultan  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  discord  between  the  two  Greek 
empires,  but  the  immediate  pretext  for  attacking  the 
town  was  the  raids  which  the  lord  of  Sinope  (in  Ibn 
Bibr  and  Barhebraeus,  Chronicou^  ed.  Bedjan,  429, 
called  Kir  Alcks,  i.e.  Kyr  Alexis  Gomnenos,  cf  Fall- 
merayer,  Geseh.  des  Kaisertums  Trspezuntj  Munich  1827, 
94)  had  made  into  Turkish  territory.  Abu  4-Fida^ 
seems  also  to  allude  to  this  conquest  Istanbul 

1286,  iii,  122  under  611/1214-15,  cf.  Fallmerayer, 
op.  rii.,  96);  in  any  case,  Barhebraeus  is  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  Alexis  was  killed  by  the  Sal^ul^s.  The  Byzan- 
tine historians  do  not  mention  the  taking  of  Sinope. 

The  town  was  given  a Sat^uk  garrison  and  the 
church  turned  into  a mosque.  Some  time  afterwards, 
the  lovm  was  given  as  a hereditary  fief  to  the  celebra- 
ted vizier  Mu  "In  al-Dm  Su  layman  Parwane  who 

built  a fine  mosque  there  which  Is  described  by  Ibn 
BaffSta.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Wiltiam  of 
Rubruck  passed  through  the  town,  which  he  calls  Sino- 
polis,  on  his  way  to  Russian  According  to  Miine^^im 
Ba^l,  ^dmi*  al-dawaiy  TIdsh.  tr.,  iii,  31,  the  Parwane 
was  succeeded  at  Slnub  by  his  son  Mu^in  al-Dm 
Muhammad  (676-96/1277-97)  then  by  his  other  son 
Muhadhdhib  al-Din  Mas"ud,  on  whose  death  in 
700/1301  his  lands  passed  to  the  lords  of  Kastamunr. 
But  another  authority  ("Air,  Kdnh  al-aidibdr^  v,  22,  quot- 
ing Rulil)  says  that,  after  the  deposition  of  the  last 
Rum  Sal^tlk  (in  707/1307),  the  II  Khanid  Ghazan 
Khan  granted  all  the  lands  in  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Asia  Minor  to  Ghazl  Gclebi,  son  of  the  Sal^juk 
sultan  Mas*ud.  This  Qhlzr  Gclcbi  is  wcU-know'n  in 
history,  especially  for  his  bravery  in  his  acts  of  piracy 
(for  example,  he  dived  under  the  water  to  destroy  the 
keels  of  enemy  vessels)  which  he  committed  against 
the  Genoese  and  the  Greeks  of  Trebizond,  whose  ally 
he  had  sometimes  been.  Ibn  Battuta  [l&c.  riA)  and 
probably  Abu  4-Fida’  {Takwfm  al-buiddn,  cd.  Reinaud 
and  dc  Slanc,  39 3) , howc ve  r,  make  GhazT  Gelebi  a 
descendant  of  the  Parwane.  After  his  death,  Sfnub 
was  taken  by  al-Din  Su  layman  Pa^a,  lord 

of  Kastamunf  [see  isFtNDiYAR  QCHLu];  it  was  shortly 


after  this  event  that  Ibn  Bauuta  visited  the  town  fra. 
740/1340).  During  the  14th  century,  the  town  retained 
its  importance  as  a commercial  port,  connected  with 
the  interior  by  a road  to  Iznik  and  Bursa  (Tacischner, 

Das  ofuiioiische  Wegetiei^,  b 196),  Trade  was  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  who  probably  had  a con- 
sulate there  since  1351;  there  was  also  a Genoese 
colony  (Hcyd,  op,  ril.,  i,  550).  Slnub  was  the  last 
refuge  of  the  Isfcndlyar  Oghlu  when  the  Ottoman 
sultan  Baycztd  I had  attacked  them,  and  in  the  end, 
they  abandoned  the  town  to  him  in  797/1394-5, 
according  to  the  old  Ottoman  chroniclers  ("Adaik- 
Pasha*zade,  72;  Anon.  Giese,  34).  After  the  restora- 
tion of  this  dynasty  by  TTmur  in  805/1402-3,  Slnub 
again  passed  under  their  rule;  it  was  the  seaport  by 
which  the  rebels  against  the  Ottomans,  like  Shavkh 
Badr  al-Din  (cf  Babingcr,  in  /j/.,  xi,  60),  were 

able  to  escape  under  the  protection  of  the  IsfendiySr 
Oghlu.  It  was,  however,  only  in  the  year  862/1458 
that  Me  hemmed  IT  definitely  incorporated  the  town 
in  his  territory  by  a treaty  with  the  IsfendlySr  Oghiu 
Ism^-^n  Beg,  who  received  in  exchange  fiefs  in  Rum 
111.  This  event  is  recorded  by  all  the  Turkish  histori- 
ans and  by  the  Byzantine  Ducas  and  Chalcondylas; 
the  latter  mention  the  formidable  defences  that  had 
been  erected  in  the  town. 

Bihiiographjr  (in  addition  to  references  given 
in  the  article):  W.Th.  Streuber,  Siaopef  cm  historisch- 
antiquaiischer  l/mriss^  Basel  1855;  Rltier,  Erdktmde^  Ber- 
lin 1858,  xviii,  773  ff.;  Lc  Strange,  Lands  the  Eastern 
CaliphaSe.,  144,  157;  CL  Cahen,  Pre-Ottoman  7hnt^, 

London  1 968,  index;  S.  Vryonis,  The  deetine  qf  medieval 
Helimitm  itt  Asm  Minor^  Berkeley,  etc.  1971,  index; 

R.  Mantran  (cd.),  Hishnre  de  TEtrpire  Oitonum,  Paris 
1989,  index;  C.  Imber,  The  Ottoman  Empire  ISOO- 
Istanbul  1990,  index.  (J.H,  Kkamers*) 

2.  The  Ottoman  and  modern  periods. 

Sinop’s  importance  in  the  reign  of  the  Saldju^  and 
IsfendiySr-oghullari,  as  well  as  in  the  Ottoman  period, 
lay  in  its  two  harbours.  In  addition,  the  forests  of 
northwestern  AnatoUa  provided  the  timber  needed  for 
shipbuilding-  In  Kanunl  Suleyman’s  time,  peasants 
from  the  surrounding  countryside  supplied  the  Otto- 
man navy’s  shipyard,  which  could  build  a:  least  6f- 
lecn  ships  in  a year,  with  timber  in  exchange  for  a 
tax  rebate.  At  this  period,  activity  in  the  shipyard 
appears  to  have  been  seasonal,  and  moreover,  linked 
lo  the  probability  or  otherwise  of  naval  warfare.  The 
high  point  of  construction  activity  was  apparently 
reached  in  979/1571,  when  25  galley's  were  built  for 
the  Cyprus  war. 

The  first  surviv'ing  Ottoman  tax  register  dates  from 
892/1487.  At  this  time,  the  town  had  a tax-paying 
population  of  773  adult  males,  of  whom  176  were 
Christians;  the  latter  were  excused  from  the  payment 
of  the  ispemi^e  arid  paid  a standard  sum  of  34 

a^ce&  a$  tkard^.  This  means  that  with  5 people  to  a 
household,  the  tow-n  should  have  contained  over  3,500 
inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  the  9th/ 15th  century,  Sinop 
was  divided  up  into  13  Muslim  and  6 Christian  quar- 
tets; there  was  a single  Friday  mosque,  probably  the 
Liu  Dj^mi'^  (Istanbul,  Ba^bakanlik  Ar^ivi,  Tapu  Tahiir  ir.COITI 
23  m,  pp.  335-47). 

A tax  register  from  937/1530  records  Sinop  as  a 
centre  in  the  san^ak  of  Kastamdnu.  This  source 
records  a total  of  2 1 to%vn  quarters,  with  two  Friday 
mosques  and  a medrese^  inhabited  by  611  taxpaying 
households;  378  were  Muslims  and  233  ChrUdans.  A 
further  register  dated  968/ 1 560- J,  which  records  l,f)D3 
taxpayers,  gives  a more  detailed  overview  of  the  Sinop 
population  (Tapu  Tahrir  327,  454  fT.).  Among  the 
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fouileen  Muslim  town  quarterSj  the  most  populous 
was  that  surrouiKiing  the  mosque  of  Sultan  *AJa’  al- 
DFn*  Another  mosque  still  in  existence  today,  the 
Mes^id-i  Ulu  Beg,  also  formed  the  centre  of  a small 
quarter  (inscriptioin  dated  760/1358-9)-  The  Christian 
population  lived  in  seven  quarters;  all  except  the 
Tersane  (naval  dockyards)  and  the  ""Arabpinafi  quar- 
ters had  a church  for  a centre.  The  “Buyiik  kili'se” 
may  have  been  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Phocas-  but  few 
people  lived  here,  the  largest  Christian  quarter  being 
that  of  ‘ArabpSnar!. 

The  last  extant  tahnr  documenting  Sinop  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Murad  III  (Ankara,  Tapu  ve 
Kadastro  Genei  Miidhrlugu,  Kuyudu  kadime  200,  fol. 
90b  ff,  990/1582),  and  difreT?i  from  Its  predecessor 
only  in  a few  details.  Among  the  Muslim  inhabitants, 
we  find  13  garrison  soldiers  recorded;  but  in  a sc:nse 
the  entire  population  did  guard  duty.  From  the  dmes 
of  Mehmed  the  Conqueror,  they  had  been  rewarded 
for  this  service  by  an  exemption  from  many  other 
dues  and  obligations.  As  confirmed  by  all  sultans  up 
to  Murid  in,  the  inhabitants  of  Sinop  could  not  be  | 
called  upon  to  work  on  fortress  construction,  nor  could  ^ 
they  be  obliged  to  serve  as  rowers  or  imperial  fal-  | 
coners.  In  addition,  they  could  not  be  forced  to  move  | 
to  any  other  Location,  that  is,  they  were  exempt  from 
the  deportations  known  as  sUrgUn.  In  addition,  the 
inhabitants  of  Sinop  were  excused  payment  of  the 
^mx)dndA  1 ,677  adult  males  benefited  from 

these  exemptions,  among  whom  940  were  recorded 
as  single.  Chrisdans  numbered  233  households  and 
almost  300  bachelors-  TTe  total  populadon  should 
have  numbered  between  3,700  and  4,700. 

At  the  end  of  the  10th/ 16th  century,  economic 
activity  seems  to  have  been  modest:  our  tax  register 
records  a small  dyehousc  and  fishing  weirs  {ddly^n). 
Bidding  for  the  farm  of  the  Sinop  customs  in  the  sec- 
ond hif  of  the  1 0th/ 16th  century  seems  to  have 
started  at  27,000  o^s;  these  dues  were  earmarked 
for  the  pay  of  the  garrison  soldiers.  Polish  merchants 
occasionally  passed  through  the  town  on  their  way  to 
Aleppo,  and  slaves  were  imported  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  the  next  century,  the 
town  seems  to  have  been  in  difficulty,  partly  due  to 
the  damage  caused  by  Cossack  attacks.  In  one  instance, 
a band  of  raiders  even  occupied  the  town  for  a short 
while.  An  account  dated  1049/1639-40  documents 
repairs  to  the  fortirtcations:  the  fbundadons  of  the 
citadel  were  strengthened,  the  lower  over  the  gate 
known  as  Orta  was  repaired.  Qtiite  possibly 

these  repairs  were  undertaken  to  guard  against  another 
Cossack  raid. 

Two  accounts  of  Sinop  as  in  the  mid- 11  th/ 1 7th 
century  stem  from  Ewiiya  Oelebi  and  Kltib  Gclebi. 
According  to  Ewiiya,  the  town  possessed  24  quarters 
and  eight  gates;  one  of  the  gates  was  located  near 
the  dockyards.  After  the  Cossack  raid,  the  fortress 
commander  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the  town  at 
all  times.  The  Christians  lived  outside  the  walls; 
Ewiiya  thought  that  they  numbered  1,1{K)  families, 
with  one  hundred  of  them  assigned  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  fortress. 

Among  public  buildings,  both  Ewiiya  and  Kaiib 
Gclebi  noted  the  ^Ala*  al-Dm  mosque.  According  to 
the  first,  this  building  boasted  a fine  of  carved 

marble,  and  he  praised  it  highly,  comparing  it  to  the 
mihrab  of  the  Clu  in  Bursa;  but  it  had  dis- 

appeared by  the  13th/ 1 9th  century.  Ewiiya  also  noted 
the  existence  of  an  Ayasofya  mosque,  known  from 
I0th/i6th  century  sources  as  “Kii^uk  Ayasofya*',  and 
which  he  described  as  an  *'ancicni  building”.  There  | 


seems  to  have  been  a notable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pious  foundations,  possibly  in  connection  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  town*s  defences  after  the 
Cossack  raid.  The  of  Wa*  al-Dm  (today  the 

Sinop  Museum)  was  functioning  at  the  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  Kur^Sn  schools. 

Paul  of  Aleppo,  who  accompanied  Patriarch  Ma- 
carius on  his  trawls  to  Russia,  gives  another  fairly 
full  description  of  Sinop  m 1069/1658.  This  writer 
claims  that  the  of  l^as|amonu,  in  whose  district 

Sinop  was  located,  was  not  permitted  entry  into  the 
town,  and  even  kapu^i^^  from  the  sultan's  palace, 
bringing  an  order  from  the  ruler,  were  only  ^owed 
in  three  to  four  at  a time.  The  Christians,  whose 
served  to  pay  the  soldiers,  still  lived  outside  the 
walls,  where  they  possessed  seven  churches.  In  the 
event  of  Cossack  attacks  they  were  allowed  to  seek 
shelter  within  the  walls.  As  slaves  were  sdll  being 
imported  in  large  numbers,  even  the  Chrisdan  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  owned  them. 

Later  visitors  paint  a less  opdmisde  picture.  Joseph 
Pitton  de  Tournefoit,  who  visited  Sinop  in  1112- 
13/1701,  describes  a much  neglected  fortress  manned 
by  a few  Janissaries,  while  the  Greek  quarter  txtra 
mmos  was  unprotected.  Bernard  Rotders,  who  visited 
Sinop  before  1829,  noted  that  the  naval  shipyard  at 
Sinop  was  small,  but  the  ships  turned  out  were  of 
excellent  quality,  so  that  merchants  sometimes  pur- 
chased permission  to  have  their  own  vessels  constructed 
there.  At  this  time,  Sinop  exported  rice,  fruit,  skins 
and  hides  as  well  as  rimber. 

According  to  the  count  of  taxpayers  undertaken  in 
1831,  the  diistrict  of  Sinop,  still  a kadd  in  the  wilqyet 
of  ^stamonii,  was  inhabited  by  7,137  Muslim  males. 

Since  it  was  the  aim  of  this  count  to  assess  military 
potential,  Christiam,  women  and  presumably  small 
children  were  not  counted.  Von  Moltke  passed  by 
Sinop  on  his  way  to  Sam  sun,  and  was  favourably 
impressed  by  the  durability  of  the  houses  and  the 
aedviry  of  the  naval  arsenal.  Collas  and  Texier,  whose 
books  were  published  in  1864  and  1862  respectively, 
mention  the  rccently-irisdtutcd  steamship  connection 
to  Istanbul;  but  both  felt  that  Sinop  was  declining, 
According  to  CoUas,  this  was  due  to  the  successful 
compeiidon  of  Inebolu  for  the  exportation  of  the 
region’s  principal  products,  namely  nuts,  skins  and 
hides.  However,  the  un walled  parts  of  Sinop  had  suf- 
fered severe  damage  in  the  Ottoman-Russian  naval 
engagement  1853,  which  began  the  Crimean  War. 

Rcconstrucdon  must  have  followed  fairly  soon,  for 
Cuinet,  whose  data  concern  the  years  around  1890, 
paints  a much  more  hopeful  picture.  Sinop  at  this 
lime  contained  a mere  1,790  houses,  that  is,  only 
about  loo  more  than  the  number  of  households  reg- 
istered in  990/1582;  this  figure  corresponded  to  a 
total  population  of  9,749,  of  which  5,041  were  Mus- 
lims. However,  he  gained  the  impression  that  Sinop 
was  small  but  aedve,  Rowing  not  only  by  virtue  of 
its  expanding  trade,  but  also  because  the  summer  sea- 
son attracted  holiday  makcin  to  the  seashore.  As  to 
the  agricultural  hinterland,  it  produced  mainly  wheat, 
maize  and  tobacco.  fealpaticlar.COm 

Due  to  the  relative  isolation  of  Sinop,  die  town 
was  first  used  as  a place  of  banishment  during  the 
reign  of  Sultan  *Abd  ai-Hamrd  II,  a tradition  which 
was  continued  under  the  following  governments.  As  a 
result,  the  town  is  frequently  mentioned  in  short  stories 
and  memoirs  dealing  with  the  late  Ottoman  and 
Republican  periods,  RefTk  Khalid  (Karay  (^.t^.J)  wrote 
a story  set  in  this  town  in  1915,  while  the 

journalist  Zekerya  Sertel  describes  the  atmosphere  of 
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the  middle  1920s  in  his  Hahrtadiklanm  (Istanbul  1968). 
After  the  Republican  government  had  transformed  the 
inner  fortiness  into  ^ prison  * the  novelist  and  short 
story  writer  Sabah  attin  Ali  spent  several  months 

there^  reflected  in  the  tragic  short  story  Duvar. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  district  of  Sinop  has 
remained  agricultural  (82.5%  orf  all  economically  active 
persons  in  1980).  Apart  from  grain  agriculture,  forestry 
is  si^iflcant,  while  Ashing  is  much  less  so.  Some  agri- 
cultural growth  was  achieved  after  1950,  when  roads 
were  constructed  and  Sinop  became  accessible  not 
only  by  sea  but  also  from  the  AnatoHan  mainland  as 
well.  Tlic  road  oonncction  to  Samsnn  has  come  to 
be  of  economic  importance,  but  the  port  of  Sinop 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  that  of  its  larger 
competitor  only  a short  distance  away. 

Sinop  is  now  the  chef- lieu  of  an  ii  or  province  of 
the  same  name.  The  populadon  of  the  town  in  1970 
was  45,B00>  and  that  of  the  it  265,000. 

Bibliografthyi  The  arts.  Sinop  in  I A (Besim 
Darkot)  and  Yurt  Ansikhpedid  (various  authors)  are 
basic,  with  ample  blbls.  Only  a selection  is  given 
below:  Ewiiya  Celebi,  S^ahat-name^  ii,  Istanbul 
1314/1896-7,  73-6‘  B.  Rottiers,  [tinhmre  (k  T^is  d 
Comtantinaplt^  Brussels  1829,  265,  278-85;  A.F.C. 
Belfbur  (tr.),  Tfe  of  M&canmt  by  Ariihdtacon  Pmit 

of  Ahppo,  London  1831-6,  ii,  427;  Ch.  Texier,  £fe- 
sctipd&tt  de  PArmink,  ki  Pme  H la  Mesepatamk,  Paris 
1842,  i,  46;  Ritter,  Erdhtnk,  xviii,  Berlin  1858,  768- 
94  Tejdcr,  Ask  Mineun.  DescripdoJi  histmque  a drcAfo- 
bgi^ue  des  provinces  et  des  viiks  de  la  Chersotmese  dAsie, 
Paris  1862,  622;  M.B.C.  Goilas,  La  Turquk  !B6iy 
Paris  1864,  214;  H.  von  Moltke,  Briefe  dber  ^mtdnde 
nnd  Begdbefdmim  in  der  Turkei  aus  den  Jahrm  I S3 5 bis 
IS39,  Berlin  1876,  196;  V.  Guinct,  La  Turquk  dAsky 
iv,  Paris  1894,  562-92;  Metin  Sdzen,  Anadolu  medre- 
selerit  Selftik  ve  BeyliMer  deurt,  i,  Istanbul  1970,  123-6; 
C.H.  Imber,  The  naiy  if  Siihyman  the  Mo^fkmiy  in 
Archwum  Ottarrurnkusn,  vi  (1980),  244-5;  J.  Htion  de 
Tournefort,  Veyuge  d^un  hotanisie.,  ed.  St,  Yerasimos, 
Paris  1982,  ii*  146-7;  Suraiya  Faroqhi,  Toums  ojid 
townsmen  f AnatoHa.  Trade^  erfs  and  food  production  in 
an  urban  settings  I520-I65By  Cambridge  1984,  67, 
107-8;  Idris  Bostan,  Osmonh  bakriye  te^kildii:  XVII 
yUzydda  Tersdne-i  AmitCf  Ankara  1992,  17-19. 

(Suraiya  Faroqhi) 

SIPAHI  (p.),  from  the  Persian  sipahj  sipah  “a^my*^ 
hence  basically  meaning  soldier.  It  has  given  such 
European  words  as  English  sepoy  (see  below,  2.)  atid 
French  spahi  (see  below,  3.). 

L In  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Here,  had  the  more  specific  meaning  of  "cav- 

alryman** in  the  feudal  forces  of  the  empire,  in  con- 
trast to  the  infantrymen  of  the  professional  corps  of 
the  Janissaries  [see  YEJ^l  ^eri].  Such  feudal  cavalry- 
men were  supported  by  land  grants  {dirlik  “living, 
means  of  livelihood**)  at  difiereni  levels  of  income 
yield.  Below  the  ^dss  [^.».]  lands  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  higher  echelons  of  the  administrations  and 
army,  the  mass  of  the  sipakH  were  .supported  by  iJwjars 
or,  giving  a superior  income,  z^dmets  the 

revenues  from  such  land  grants  being  known  in  gen- 
eral as  mdl-t  mu^tek  "fighting  money**.  As  an  encour- 
agement to  sipdhU  to  perform  their  military  duties 
properly,  as  well  as  the  inducement  of  promotion  from 
liolder  of  a Umar  to  one  of  a bonuses  might  be 

granted  {terakki  “advancement*'). 

The  sipdfu^  of  a province  were  under  the  supreme 
command  of  the  provincial  governor  {b^krb^i  [see 
BEOLERfiEOi]),  who  Called  them  to  the  colours  when 
need  for  a campaign  arose,  although  in  later  times, 


at  least,  it  was  possible  to  compound  for  absence  by 
a financial  payment.  Conditions  of  service  varied;  some 
were  always  obliged  to  turn  out  (the  ediksn^h  "those 
who  ride  out  to  war”),  whilst  others  turned  out  in  ro- 
tation {bknewbeiX  The  lowest  category  of  ffirur-holding 
merely  served  personally,  with  their  mount,  but 
those  with  higher  incomes  had  to  bring  with  them  at 
least  one  fully  equipped  and  mounted  man-at-arms 
{4i€beli  “dressed  in  a mailed  coat**),  up  to  a maximum 
of  five;  .d'antr^-holding  sipdht^  might  have  as  many  as 
eighteen  men-at-arms  in  their  train. 

There  was  no  formal  system  of  training,  as  had 
been  the  case  e.g.  amongst  the  Mamluks  of  Egypt 
[see  FtntOsrVYA;  maydAn],  but  since  the  land  grants 
could  only  descend  hereditarily  to  the  son$  or  descend- 
ants of  sipdhl%  or  i^ebeli%y  who  had  normally  been 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  were  capable 
of  performing  military  service,  a level  of  competence 
could  be  maintained.  On  a sipdhV^  death,  his  land 
grant  usually  passed  to  his  son,  although  if  the  latter 
was  still  a minor,  his  required  military  service  had  to 
be  performed  by  a (^ebeU  substitute.  If  there  was  no 
heir  at  all  or  no  capable  heir,  the  grant  reverted  to 
the  state,  with  its  revenues  coUecied  ad  mterim  by  the 
mewkupdtcl  [?.fj,  and  it  could  then  be  granted  out 
subsequently  to  some  other  desening  warrior. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  for  the  total  number 
of  sipdhi%  and  their  i^tbelh  in  the  empire  during  its 
heyday,  and  neither  the  sultans  nor  the  administra- 
tion probably  ever  knew  the  exact  number  anyway; 
a possible  figure  is  ca.  1 50,900,  spread  over  bo^ 
Anatolia  and  Rnmelia.  Before  the  Ottomans  came  up 
against  trained,  professional  armies  of  the  European 
powerxi  the  feudal  forces  probably  formed  the  most 
numerous  and  formidable  part  of  the  Ottoman  army, 
since  the  elite  force  of  the  Janissaries  was  a numer- 
ically restricted  one.  But  as  with  their  mediaeval 
European  counterparts,  the  feudal  knights,  there  was 
always  the  disadvantage  that  land-grant  holders  might 
be  reluctant  to  leave  their  sources  of  income  and  local 
power  and  go  to  fight  on  distant  frontiers.  To  counter 
this,  at  a general  call  to  arms,  the  Ottoman  state 
allowed  one  in  ten  sipdhi^  to  remain  at  home,  and  if 
a summer  campaign  turned  into  a prolonged  one 
requiring  winter  quarters  in  the  field,  some  sipdh%% 
were  allowed  to  return  home  and  collect  the  revenues 
from  the  estates  which  supported  the  fighting  forces. 

When  in  later  times  the  Ottomans  had  to  face  the 
European  professional  armies,  their  feudal  forces  w^ere 
at  an  obvious  disadvantage  compared  to  troop>s  paid 
to  remain  In  the  field  as  long  as  money  could  be 
found  to  support  them.  Hence  by  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury, the  sipdhl^  had  become  an  obsolete  element  in 
the  Ottoman  forces,  which  were  themselves  from  the 
times  of  Selim  III  and  Mahmud  II  and  ni^Am-i 

o^edId}  beginning  to  evolve  into  a more  modem,  uni- 
formed and  professionally-trained  army.  Hence  dur- 
ing the  period,  in  1263/1847,  all  Hmdr 

and  z^dmet  holders  were  required  to  exchange  these 
for  a monclaty  payment  equivalent  to  half  the  income 
from  the  land  grant. 

The  term  ji^Af  was  also  applied  to  one  of  the  s^f.Qom 
cavalry  divisions  of  the  Ottoman  standing  army,  whose 
creation  may  date  back  as  far  as  the  reigns  of  MurSd 
I (76L91/1360-89  iq.v.\)  or  even  Oi^ban  (724-61/ 

1324-60  [g.ifj),  and  which  took  up  the  favoured  posi- 
tion in  batde  on  the  sultan*s  right;  the  term  was,  in- 
deed, applied  in  a general  sense  to  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  standing  army. 

Bibliography:  A.H.  Lybyer,  The  ^rvemment  of  the 

Otiennm  empire  tra  the  iimt  of  Suleiman  the  Magtfkent^ 
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Cambridge,  Mass.  1913,  98-i05;  Pakahiij  iii,  230- 5^ 
Gibb  and  Bowerij  i,  46-53,  69-70;  lA  art.  SipaM 

(M.  Tayyib  Gdkbilgiti).  See  also  harb,  iv. 

(G.E.  Bosworth) 

2.  In  North  Africa, 

The  term  was  used  in  late,  pre- modern  North 
Africa,  in  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  con- 
quest (orj  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  1 7th  cen-  ( 
tury  for  Tunis),  (sing,  denoted  a corps 

of  mounted  gendarmerie.  It  was  then  used  in  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries  for  troopers  of  the  corps  of 
Locally-rabed  cavalry'  organised  by  the  French  army 
there,  with  the  teiTn  pasi^ing  into  French  as  Spa/u. 

A corps  of  Q30  Moorish  ‘*Espahies”  are  ^ ready 
recorded  at  Tunis  in  1614.  HammSda  Bey  (1631-59) 
is  said  to  have  created  three  other  corps  of 

Sip^fs  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  iKayrawan, 
al-Kaf  and  these  of  ^*Arab” 

Siplhrs,  recruited  from  the  local  people,  there  existed 
an  of  Turkish  Sipahls,  recruited  from  amongst 

the  Janissaries.  E^ch  SipShT  was  commanded  by 

an  Agha.  The  Tunis  o<^ak  was  the  most  important  in  I 
the  Regency,  being  commanded  by  a Ba^  Agha 
recruited  from  the  leading  commanders  of  the  army,  | 
assisted  by  a lieutenant  (Mlriya}  and  a secretary 
This  number  of  ^'o^-s  remained  constant  up  to  the 
1 9th  century,  when  under  the  government  of  Ahmad 
Bey,  three  new  corps  were  raised  in  the  Sahil,  the 
IJjarfd  and  the  AV^d  (I^bb,  Gab^).  If,  at  the  out- 
set, the  number  of  Sipahfs  was  600,  ca.  1788  there 
were  as  many  as  2,000  (Arab)  ones,  comprising  one- 
tenth  of  the  ^ylical  forces.  From  1830  onwards,  after 
the  creation  of  a regular  army,  the  Sipahf  lost 

some  of  their  importance;  ca-  1840  the  o^i^ak  of  the 
Turks  disappeared,  being  incorporated  into  the  regi- 
ment of  cavalry. 

Within  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  the  Sipahfs’  task 
included  accompanying  the  Bey  on  his  progresses  and 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  interior  of  the  coun-  I 
try;  some  were  permanently  stationed  at  the  Bardo 
(the  Bey's  palace),  the  rest  resided  in  their  own  tribes,  j 
The  SipShTs  acted  a^  escorts  for  the  tax  collectors, 
and  in  time  of  war,  were  required  to  mobilise  and 
participate  in  the  movements  of  the  army  encamp- 
ments. They  levied  an  annual  honorarium,  received 
their  mount,  allotments  of  fodder  and  forage,  and 
benefited  by  exemptions  from  taxes  and  duties. 

In  the  Regency  of  Algiers,  the  Sipahf  appear 

at  around  the  same  rime  as  in  Tunis;  there  were  like- 
wise Turkish  ones  recruited  from  the  Janissaries,  and 
indigenous  ones  from  the  local  population.  At  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  the  Agha  of  Algiers  could  count 
on  700  Sipabfs,  not  coundng  those  of  the  Bey.  Their 
dudes  were  similar  to  those  of  their  colleagues  at 
Tunis. 

In  1789,  Venture  de  Paradis  was  struck  by  the 
importance  of  this  corps  in  the  social  hierarchy  at 
Algiers.  The  prtjsiiion  of  a Sipahl  was  especially  sought 
by  rich  persons;  in  order  to  have  a chance  of  enter- 
ing their  ranks,  the  Bash  Agha  of  the  SipahTs  who, 
as  at  Tunis,  was  recruited  from  amongst  the  Janissary 
ofTicenj,  had  to  be  bought  over.  The  Sip^hTs  in  the 
Algiers  Regency  received  neither  honoraria  nor  sala- 
ries, and  the  cost  of  mounts  and  of  fodder  and  for- 
age was  at  their  own  charge.  But  in  both  Regencies, 
they  could  profit  from  handsome  windfalls,  pots  of 
wine  and  allowances. 

In  Tripolitania,  Sipahl  are  recorded  from 

1580  on  the  occasion  of  their  interference  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  that  Regency,  at  a time  when  they  were 
commanded  by  Haydar  Pasha  (see  Ba^vckalet  Ar^ivi, 


Istanbul,  Miihimme  defteri  no.  62,  dated  12  Dhu 
'1-^^da  990/8  December  1580).  These  troops  had 
the  same  role  and  the  same  dudes  as  the  SipihTs  in 
the  other  Regencies. 

Bi^/i&grapAj  : Venture  de  Paradis,  ak 
jisrie,  Tunis  n,d.;  J.  Hgnon,  t/ff  i/DCJirnmt  indi^  sur  ia 
TunisK  au  XV/F  Tunis  n.d.;  Gh.  Monchicourt, 
de  J^ssm^  Fiiippi  et  CaUt^ris^  Paris 
1929;  Pakalin,  s,v.  SipQhi\  M.  Tayyib  Gokbilgin,  bA^ 
art.  Sipahi\  N.  Weissman,  Les  J&nhsawes,  Paris  1964; 

Ibn  Abr  DlnSr,  Tunis  1967;  A.  Temimi, 

Somntaine  des  Te^tres  arabes  €t  htrcj  dAigefi  Tunis  1979; 
Mohamed  Cherif  eJ  Hedi,  Pouvoir  et  societe  dans  la 
Tmtisk  de  Hussion  Ben  Ali  {I705-1 740)^  Tunis  1986; 

Moncef  Fakhfakh,  Sommaire  des  Tegislres  admmiilTatyfs 
et  fitcatix  mtx  Anchwes  J^atianaks  Tjmisiennes,  Pubis,  dcs 
Archives  Nat.  Tunis.,  Tunis  1990;  Ibn  Abi  'l-Diyaf, 

Chronique  des  rois  de  Tunis  et  du  pacte  fondemimtai^  chs. 
iv-v,  ed.  and  tr.  A.  Raymond,  Tunis  1994;  Chibanl 
Benbelghiih,  Uarmee  tunisknne  d Fepaque  de  Muhammad 
es-Sndik  Bey  {l859-lB82)y  Pubis,  de  la  ETERSl, 
Zaghouan  1995.  (Aedeljelil  Temimi) 

3.  In  India. 

In  India  both  the  French  and  the  British  adopted 
the  word,  which  seems  to  have  reached  them  through 
the  Portuguese,  the  former  writing  it  etpt^e  or 
and  the  latter  seapoi,  seapqy,  seapy,  slpf^^ 

etc.,  but  there  both  nations  have  applied  it  since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  to  natives  of  India 
trained,  armed  and  clad  after  the  European  fashion 
as  regular  infantry  soldiers.  Regiments  of  sepoys  were 
first  raised  and  employed  by  the  French.  In  1748 
Dupleix  raised  several  battalions  of  Muslim  infantry, 
armed  in  the  European  fashion,  and  in  1759  Lally 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry:  "*De  quinze 
mille  cipayes,  dont  Parm6e  e^l  cen.see  composee,  j'en 
compte  a peu  pres  huit  cens  sur  la  route  de  Pon- 
dich^ry”.  Stringer  Lawrence  soon  imitated  Dupleix  in 
forming  regular  battalions  of  sepoys  in  Madras,  and 
in  1757  a force  of  sepoys  accompanied  Lord  Clive 
when  he  left  Madras  in  order  to  recover  Calcutta. 

The  military  establishment  of  Bengal  had  consisted  of 
one  company  of  artillery',  four  or  live  companies  of 
European  infantry,  and  a few  hundred  natives  armed 
in  their  own  fashion,  but  afler  the  recovery  of  Calcutta 
j from  the  Nawwab  SirS^  aUDaw'la  a force  of  Madras 
sepoys  was  used  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  army  for 
Bengal,  and  2,000  sepoys  fou^t  at  the  battle  of  Plassey 
in  June,  1757.  About  the  same  time,  sepoys  were 
raised  and  employed  in  Bombay,  and  European  adven- 
turers in  native  states  raised  and  drilled  battalions  of 
sepoys  for  their  masters. 

In  1 795  the  infantry  of  the  three  Pre.sidency  armies 
was  organised  in  regiments  of  two  battalions  each, 
each  battalion  consisting  of  eight  battalion  and  two  gre- 
nadier companies.  Of  such  regiments  Bengal  possessed 
twelve,  Madras  eleven,  and  Boml>ay  four,  with  an 
additional  marine  battalion.  Henceforward  the  three 
armies  grew  on  divergent  principles  and  with  differ- 
ent organisapom.  The  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857-8  shat- 
tered the  old  Bengal  army  and  seriously  affected  that 
of  Bombay,  but  lx>th  were  reconsututed  and  remod-  [r.COITI 
el  led.  Early  in  the  2Clth  century  Lord  Kitchener,  then 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  formed  the  three  Pres- 
idency armies  into  one  Indian  army,  which  fought 
with  disdnetion  in  the  two  World  War^  until  it  was 
j divided  between  Pakistan  and  India  in  1947.  The 
I Native  States  within  British  India  also  had  their  own 
armies  prior  to  1947. 

Bibliagraphy  , Capt.  J.  Williams,  A histarieal  atc&tml 
I of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Bengal  J4aiwe  Irtfanpy,  Lon- 
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don  1817;  A.C.  Lovett  and  GX  McMunn,  Thi 
armks  of  India^  London  1911;  H.  Vide  and  A*C. 
Bumeil,  fiobsm-JobSQii^  2nd  cd.  W.  Crooke,  London 
1903;  ImfmiGd  of  India\  lii,  32&-83;  T.W. 

Haig,  in  Comb.  hisL  hdiOj  vi,  The  Indion  1858- 

395-402;  F,  Mason,  A matter  of  honour.  An 
account  of  the  Indian  its  and  men,  London 

1974;  S.L,  Mcnezes,  Fideii^  and  honour.  The  Indian 
Armjf  Jrmi  the  seventeenth  to  t^  twen^f-Jirst  eentu^.  New 
Delhi  1994;  D.  Omissi,  The  sepqy  and  the  Raj.  The 
Indian  Armj;,  1860-1940,  London  1995. 

(T.W.  Haig*) 

SIFAHSALAK  [sec  [spahsAlAr]. 

SIPIHR,  “ceksd^  sphere”,  nom-dc-plume  {kt&hai- 
iu^)  of  the  Persian  historian  and  man  of  let- 
ters, Mrrza  Muhammad  Ta^  of  Kashin  {d.  Rabr  11 
1297 /March  1880).  After  a studious  youth  spent  in 
his  native  town,  he  seeded  definitely  in  Tehrain,  where 
he  found  a patron  in  the  poet-laureate  {maiik 
of  Fath  *A]i  Shah.  On  his  accession  (1250/1834),  Mu- 
hammad ^ah  appointed  him  his  private  panegyrist 
{maddah-i  hhafsa)  and  secretary  and  accountant  in  the 
treasuiy  {mtinstl  loa-mustanifl-i  dlwdn).  The  same  Shah 
entrusted  him  with  the  composition  of  a universal  his- 
tory. N^ir  a] -Din  Shah  also  encouraged  him  in  this 
enterprise  and  in  1272/1853  conferred  on  him  the 
tide  of  Lisdn  at-Mulk  (“Tongue  of  the  State”)*  De  Gobi- 
neau,  who  had  known  him,  speaks  of  his  "gravite  docie 
et  administrative”  in  contrast  to  the  “famous  16gcres 
et  riantes”  of  his  colleague  Ridi  Kuli  Kh^n  Hidayat. 

The  book  entitled  Bardhin  at-Ai^am  finished  by 
Stpihr  in  1251/1835  deals  with  Persian  prosody;  it 
is  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  Persian  classical 
poets.  His  own  verses  are  cited  in  anthologies,  e.g. 
the  Mat^rmf  ai-^ahd^  of  Rid^  |£bnn  li, 

156-81;  they  show  technical  skill  but  lack  originality 
and  taste.  Sipihr's  universal  history,  pretentiously  called 
the  Ndsihh  al-tawdnbh  “Elfacer  of  chronicles”,  was  con- 
tinued, for  the  early  Idatnic  period,  by  his  son  "^Abbas 
Kull,  and  then  Sipihr  himself  took  up  the  history  of 
his  patrons  the  I^^i4ia^5;  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
work  of  any  originality  and  importance,  and  goes  up 
to  1273/1857.  It  was  much  used  by  early  chroniclers 
of  the  Babr  movemern  [see  babIsJ,  such  as  de  Gobi- 
neau,  Kazimbek  and  Browne,  with  the  latter  p>aying 
tribute  to  Sipihr’s  candour  and  accuracy  (most  recent 
edition  by  M*B.  Bihbudr  of  the  Ta^nih-i  Kd^drij^a, 
4 vols.,  Tehran  1385/1965). 

Bihiiography'.  Sec  Storey,  i,  152-4,  1247  (on  the 
complex  construction  and  prindng  history  of  the 
Ndsdit  iii/l,  199-200  (on  the  Bardhin 

al-A^arn)i  Storey-Bregd,  i,  480-7,  Also  A*  de  Gobi- 
neau,  Trm  ans  m Asie^  Paris  1859,  454,  461-2;  idem, 
Les  reii^ns  et  les  pintosophies  dans  VAsie  Centrak,  Paris 
1866,  157;  E.G*  Browne,  A tramlier^s  nanatm  writ- 
ten  to  itinstrak  the  episode  of  lAr  Bab.,  Cambridge  1891, 
ii,  173-84;  idem,  LHFy  iv,  326,  344,  413;  Rypka  ci 
aiii.  Hist,  of  Iranian  htemture,  344;  Abbas  Amanat, 
Resuneetion  and  rmewal  The  making  if  the  Babi  move- 
ment in  Iran,  1844-1850,  Ithaca  and  London  1989, 
index.  _ (V.  Minorsky*) 

SEPIHRI,  SuHRAB  (1928-80),  Iran’s  most  famous 
20th-century  painter  and  a leading  modernist 
Persian  poet.  ESom  in  Ka^an,  where  he  finished 
elementary  and  high  school,  Sipihrr  received  a col- 
lege degree  from  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  at  Tehran 
University  in  1953,  His  first  exhibition  of  paintings 
took  place  that  same  year.  His  first  book  of  pocim 
had  appeared  in  195L  Other  volumes  of  poetry  fol- 
lowed, with  his  collected  poems  appearing  in  1977  in 
Hafii  kitdb  (“Eight  Books”)* 


In  1957  Sipiho  made  his  first  trip  abroad,  mainly 
to  London  and  Paris,  participating  in  a Lithography 
course  at  TEcole  des  Beaux  Arts.  To  subsequent  trips 
to  Tokyo,  India,  Europe,  the  United  States,  Greece 
and  Egypt  can  be  traced  influences  in  his  pain  rings* 

In  the  mid-1960s  began  a period  of  many  Sipihri 
exhibitions  in  Iran  and  abroad,  which  brought  him 
to  the  forefront  of  Iranian  painting.  From  that  period 
also,  Sipihtf’s  productivity  as  a poet  established  him 
as  a leading  modernist*  Sipihrr  never  married  and 
was  a retiring,  private  and  gentle  person,  much  liked 
and  loved  by  people  who  knew  him  well.  He  died 
of  leukemia  in  April  1 980  and  was  buried  at  a Muslim 
religious  shrine  in  a village  near  Ka^an. 

Simplicity  is  a quality  of  SipihrT"s  art.  His  paint- 
ings, mosdy  inspired  by  nature,  mainly  landscape  and 
some  village  scenes,  exhibit  splashes  of  hopeful  colour 
in  scenes  of  brown  and  other  earth  colours*  The  same 
simplicity  in  Sipihrrs  poetry  communicates  apprecia- 
tion of  life’s  individual  moments.  SipihrT  is  the  Iranian 
nature  poet  par  exceUence.  His  work  recalls  that  of 
European  Romantics  in  its  love  of  nature  and  some- 
times child-like  wonder,  while  its  communication  of 
belief  in  the  unity  of  existence  and  the  presence  of 
divine  creativity  in  nature  seem  rooted  in  Eastern 
gnosticism.  Unlike  other  modernist  Iranian  poets,  who 
are  mostly  secular-minded,  anti-clerical  with  respect 
to  Iran’s  Twelver  Shi^r  heritage,  and  not  inclined  to 
find  inspiration  in  Islamic  imageiy,  SipihrT  uses  images 
from  religion,  including  allusions  to  the  Kur^Aii.  Some 
readers  consequently  find  his  poetry  neo-$ufT.  But 
these  lines  from  his  most  famous  poem,  $iddyi  pdy-i 
db  (1964),  suggest  a personal  and  individual  poetic 
outlook  and  philosophy  other  than  $ufi  religiosity:  “I 
am  a Muslim.  My  Mecca  is  a rose*  My  mosque  is 
a spring.  ...  My  Kaaba  lies  by  the  water." 

Bibiiography.  SipihrT,  kitdb,  Tehran  1979; 
idem,  adfar,  Tehran,  1986;  idem,  Upak- 

t dbi  wa  du  niuh^ta-yi  digar,  1990;  idem,  Tarhhd  wa 
itudhd-yi  Sipihri,  nakkd^-i  badtha-nigar  wa  sdtshamdr-i, 
zind^  wa  W-i  SiJirdb  1991;  L.  GolLstan, 

Suhrdb  Sipihri:  dtdHr,  nakkddl,  1980;  (28  colour  pis. 
of  paintings);  D.  Shayegan,  Oasis  d^emeraude.  Paris 
1982  (Fr.  trs.);  K.  Emami,  iVater^s  footsteps:  a paem, 
in  Iranian  Studies,  xv  (1982),  97-1  16  (Eng.  tr.  of  Sidd- 
yi  pdy-i  db  and  notes);  D.  Martin,  The  expanse  of 
green.  Poems  f Sohrab  Sepehy,  Los  Angeles  1 988  (Eng* 
trs.);  D.  A^huri,  K.  ImamT,  and  H.  Ma*^Qmr 
Hamadanl,  Piydm\  dar  rdh:  m^an  ha  ^i^r  wa  nahk^i~ 
yi  Suhrdb  Sipthti,  ^Tehran  1992  (chronology  and 
bibl.);  8*  Husaynl,  Mlfar-i  khdmi^:  nazan  ba  shi^r-i 
Suhrdb  Sipihri,  1992  (useful  analysis  and  full  bibl., 
Dihbdski,  $idd-yi  pdy-i  db.  Tadwdra-yi  Suhrdb  Sipihri, 

1996.  _ _ (M.C.  Hillmahn) 

§rR  BAN!  YAS,  ^azTrat  (“the  ultimate  place  of 
destination  of  the  Banu  Y^”  [see  yAs,  banC]),  the 
name  of  an  off-shore  island  in  the  western  half 
of  the  embayment  in  the  Gulf,  between  the  Abu  Zaby 
coast  and  ^tar  belonging  to  Abu  l^aby*  The 

Island  is  mentioned  in  1580  as  “Sirbeiiiast”  by  the 
Venetian  traveller  Gasparo  Balbi  (Slot,  The  Arabs  of 
the  Gulf  37-9,  50).  Some  of  the  islands  in3i|tl€  partir.COITI 
of  the  Gulf,  including  Sir  Ban!  Yas,  Ghagha,  al-Yas^t 
and  particularly  Dalma,  were  inhabited  during  the 
winter  months  by  groups  of  the  Banu  Y^,  while  dur- 
ing the  summer  they  became  overcrowded  by  the 
influx  of  pearl  fishermen  coming  usually  from  what 
are  now  the  United  Arab  Emirates  [see  al-imarAt 
al-'arabiyya  AL-MtJTTAHiDA  in  Suppl.],  Katar  and 
Bahra>ni,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  being  ac- 
knowledged as  belonging  to  Abu  Zaby.  The  oil  con- 
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cessions  of  the  1930$  neccssiuted  the  precise  demar- 
cation of  the  frontieoi,  the  ownership  of  some  of  the 
islands  becomirtg(;;^ pacter  of  dispute  between 
and  Abu  A decision,  was  reached  in  1961  and 

again  in  1969,  Ihe  islands  of  IHlalflU  ai-Ashat  and 
Siiira'uh  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Katar,  and 
those  of  Dayyina  and  $fr  Ban!  to  Abu 

Btbiiographj:  Muhammad  Morsy  Abdullah^  Th£ 
Unitid  Arab  Emiraifj.  A modem  histo^^  London- New 
York  1978;  BJ.  Slot,  77ie  Arabs  of  Gulf,  1602- 
1784^  Leidschendam  (the  Netherlands)  1993;  see 
also  the  bibls.  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  text, 

(E,  VAN  Dokzel) 

SIR  DARYA,  conventioiiaJ  form  Syr  Darya,  a 
river  of  Central  Asia  and  the  largest  in  that  re- 
gion. The  Turkish  element  in  the  name,  -tfr,  is  not 
actually  found  before  the  10th/ 1 6th  century;  in  the 
following  century,  the  Kblwan  ruler  and  historian  Abu 
l-Gb^zT  Bah^ur  Khan  calls  the  Aral  Sea  “the 

Sea  of  Sir^'  (Sir  Tenizi). 

L In  the  early  and  mediaeval  periods. 

The  Sfr  Darya  flows  through  the  present  republics 
of  Kirgizia,  Uzbekistan,  Tajilustan  and  Kazakhstan 
down  from  the  northwestern  slopes  of  the  Tien  Shan 
Mountains  to  the  Aral  Sea  It  is  formed  by  the 

confluence  in  the  eastern  part  nf  the  Farghana 
valley  of  the  Narin/Naryn  and  Tar  or  Kara  Daryl 
rivers  and  has  a length  of  2i20fl  km/ 1 ,370  miles  from 
that  confluence  and  one  of  2,900  km /1 ,800  miles  from 
the  source  of  the  Narym.  Its  water  capacity  is  fed  by 
meldng  snow  in  the  Tien  Shan  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
by  glaciers  there  and  by  rain.  The  lower  reaches  are 
frozen  over  from  December  to  March /April.  In  the 
high-water  period  March /April  to  August /September 
it  carries  down  vast  quantities  of  silt,  which  used  to 
push  out  its  delta  at  the  Aral  Sea  (before  the  present 
disastrous  shrinkage  and  saltnisadon  of  that  Sea)  by 
a considerable  amount  each  year  (see  2-  below).  The 
river  has  numerous  tributaries  into  its  upper  and 
middle  reaches  before  It  starts  to  skirt  the  northeast- 
ern fringe  of  the  IpzU  I^um  desert,  the  last  signifi- 
cant one  being  a right-bank  affluent,  the  Arys. 

The  Sir  Darya  thus  has  its  origin  in  that  region 
of  modem  Kirgizia  known  in  mediaeval  Islamic  times 
by  the  Turkish  name  Yen  5u  “[land  of]  the  seven  riv- 
ers”, Russian  Semirecye,  The  indigenous  population 
in  mediaeval  dmes  always  regarded  the  i^ra  DaryS 
as  the  upper  source  of  the  Sir  DaryS,  TTie  district 
between  the  Narin  and  the  Kara  Darya  has  for  long 
been  known  in  Persian  as  Miyan  rud^n  and  in  Turkish 
as  Iki  ju  arasl.  Whether  there  were  any  signifi- 
cant irrigation  canals  led  out  from  it  in  mediaeval 
limes,  as  was  certainly  ihe  case  from  the  lower  Amu 
Darya  or  Oxus,  is  unclear,  aJ-MukaddasI^s  meii- 

don  of  a or  canal  140  farsakhs  long  between 

Khuc^jand  in  Parian  a and  Usru^ana  (22  n. 

m,  only  in  the  Istanbul  ms.)  is  unconfirmed  by  other 
sources. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  Sir  Darya  is  sdO  frequently 
called  by  its  old  Greek  name  of  jaxartes;  a Pahlavr 
fonn  YakhSart  is  assumed  and  explained  by  J.  Mar- 
quart  {Die  Chronohgie  der  aimrkisc/ieN  tmehrijim,  Leipzig 
1S98,  6)  as  aria  “true,  genuine  pearr\  Against 

this  explanation  is  the  fact  ihat  in  the  numerous  per- 
sonal and  geographical  names  compounded  with  arta, 
this  component  is  always  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word.  Yet  the  word  “pearl”  seems  actu- 

ally to  be  contained  in  the  name;  the  Chinese  {Cm- 
Ai-Aff)  and  Old  Tur Irish  (Tinoa  names  of  the  river 
have  the  same  meaning.  The  Chinese  transcription  of 
the  native  name  is  given  as  (E.  Bretschneider, 


Mediasjal  researches  from  emlem  Asiatk  sources^  London 
1388,  i,  75),  Yau-st^  (F.  Hirth,  J/achworie  cur  Jnschr^ 
des  Tojtjukuk^  81,  in  W.  Radloff,  Die  attiurktsehen  Inschr^- 
ien  der  Motigoiei^  2nd  scries,  St.  Petersburg  1899)  or 
To-s^  (E.  Chavannes,  Documents  sut  ks  TcaJaue  (Turcs) 
oeddentaux,  St.  Petersburg  1903),  In,  the  Muslim  period 
the  initial  _y  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  the  land 
itself;  the  Arabic  (al-Bfrunr,  ai-Kanuit  al-Mas^udt,  in 
A,  Sprengcr,  P&sl-  und  Reiserouten^  etc.,  Leipzig  1864, 
32)  and  Persian  {Hudud  al-^alam,  tr.  Minorsky,  1 18) 
manuscripts  have  J^ashart:  thb  form  and  not  as  Mar- 
quart  assumes  {Die  Chromtogie,  etc.,  5),  Ya^shurt  was 
probably  in  Ibn  Kh u rradS dh bi h . 178,  1.  2.  Ibn 
Khurradadhbih,  1 78,  1.  4,  mentions  the  name  Karthar 
which  also  appears  in  Chinese  transcription 
and  was  used  probably  on  the  central  course  of  the 
river  only:  cf.  Da^d-i  Gattg  from  FirdawsT,  in  Gr.  It. 
/%.,  ii,  445.  The  Arabs  introduced  the  name  Saybun 
for  the  Sir  Darya  like  for  the  Amu  Darya 

(cf.  the  names  Djayhaui  and  Say^ian  in  the  south- 
eastern frontiers  of  Asia  Minor),  In  the  Michai  ai-kuiUb 
of  Uamd  All^  Razwml  (ed.  Le  Strange,  217,  16,  tr. 
and  n.,  ibid.,  li,  210)  appears  the  Gul  ^d^un  which 
seems  to  occur  nowhere  else.  Bloc  he  t explains  this 
word  (in  Le  Strange,  loc.  rit.)  as  the  Mongol  gul  .seri- 
kUn  - “cold  river”,  probably  wrongly,  as  the  order  of 
words  should  be  reversed.  The  river  is  usually  called 
in  Arabic  and  Persian  sources  after  towns  and  dis- 
tricts on  its  banks,  most  frequendy  “river  of  Khudjand” 
(Khujand  is  now  the  only  town  situated  immediately 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sir  Darya),  This  name  also  was 
adopied  by  the  Mongols  (Bretsclineider,  loe.  dL,  in 
Chinese  transcriptions  Ho-^hdn-mu-lien.,  for  Mongol  muren 
“river”).  Also  occasionally  found,  since  the  Kara  Darya 
flowed  past  the  mediaeval  town,  important  under  the 
Karakhanids  [see  tLEK  khans],  of  Ozkend  or 

Uzkend,  is  the  name  “ri  ver  of  Ozkend”  (e.g,  in  Iludud 
al-^dlam,  tr.  72).  Other  names  include:  river  ofBanakat, 
or  Fanakat  (in  Yakut,  i,  740:  Banakit),  after 

the  town  on  the  righi  bank  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Angren  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Cingiz  Khan 
(this  destruction  is  not  recorded  by  contemporaries); 
river  of  Shahmkhiwa  after  the  town  built  by  Ttmur 
in  794/1392  on  the  site  of  the  destroyed  Banakat 
{^i^r-^ndma,  Calcutta  1888,  ii,  636);  river  of  AkhsTkat 
{ibid.,  i,  441)  or  Akhslkath  and  river  of  or 

Shadi^  after  the  great  oasis  of  Cir^ik, 

There  were  many  towns  along  the  course  of  the 
Sir  Darya,  especially  numerous  in  the  fertile  Faridiana 
valley.  On  the  middle  course  lay  such  provinces  as 
Usru^ana  and  Ilak  [^.cf.  in  Suppl.J,  and  the  frontier 
towns  of  Utrar  and  Isfl^ljab  (g.if,  in  Suppl.J,  for 

it  was  here  that  the  river  valley  entered  the  lands  of 
the  pagan  Turks.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  three 
towns  arc  mentioned  in  the  geographers  of  the  4th/ 

1 0th  century,  including  the  Oghuz  foundation  of 
Yangj-kant  (Ar.  al-I^rya  al-hadrtha,  Pers.  Dih-1  Naw; 
see  C.E.  Bos  worth.  The  GhaznaddSf  thdr  erripire  in  A^hm- 
istan  and  ea^^tem  Iran,  Edinburgh  1963,  212-13),  Djand 
and  I^uwara  [see  on  these,  diand,  in  Suppl.]. 

In  the  4th/ 1 0th  century  the  Sir  Darya  is  mentioned 
as  a navigable  river  along  with  the  Amii-Darya 
MukaddasL  323,  1);  in  "times  of  peace  or  of  truce^, 
food  supplies  were  brought  to  Kary'at  al-Flad*^!Jia  by 
water  (Ibn  I;;lawkaJ,  tr;  Kramers- Wiet,  409),  Naviga- 
tion is  now  interrupted  by  the  rapids  of  Begova t 
which  begin  at  the  village  of  Ro^l-Tegermen,  J5  miles 
below  Khudjand.  These  rapids  seem  to  be  nowhere 
mentioned  in  Muslim  sources;  I^uwaynr’s  story 
{Ta^rt^-i  l^ahdn-gusbdi  tr.  Boyle,  i,  92-4)  of  the  siege 
of  Khudjand  by  the  Mongols  in  1220,  and  the 
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adventurous  flight  of  the  commander  TTmur  Malik,  [ 
presupposes  an  uninterrupted  passage  by  water  from  I 
iLhu^and  p&tattbl©  towns  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Sir  Darya  (cf.,  e.g.  d'Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongols^  i, 
225-6).  After  the  foundation  of  Russian  rule  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Sir  Darya  (since  1847)  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  steam  navigation  on  the  river; 
the  steamers  of  the  Aral  fleet  went  up  the  Sir  Darya 
also  and  had  their  most  important  anchorage  at  the  j 
town  of  Kazalinsk  founded  by  the  Russians.  After  this 
service  ceased  in  1882,  no  further  such  attempts  were 
made,  although  several  times  proposed;  traffic  on  the 
Sir  DaryS  was  maintained  solely  by  boats  of  native 
construction  {kaytk). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  W.  Barthold,  Turkestan  down  to  the  Mongol 
invasion^  London  1968,  155-79;  idem,  A*  istorii  oro- 
ihmiys  Turkestana,  St.  Petersburg  1914,  repr.  in 
Socineniyay  hi,  Moscow  1965,  210-33;  Le  Strange, 
Lands  of  the  Eastern  CaliphaUy  433-4,  476-89. 

(W.  Barthold- [C.E.  Bosworth]) 

2.  The  colonial  and  modern  periods. 

With  the  submission  of  the  Kazakh  steppes  in  the 
1830s,  at  a time  when  Anglo-Russian  rivaJry  was  be- 
coming strong,  the  Tsarist  armies  formed  a fortified 
line  along  the  Sir  Darya  which  allowed  them  to 
occupy  without  difficulty  in  1864  the  towns  of  Cim- 
kent, Turkestan  and  Aulie  Ata,  and  then  Tashkent  in 
1865.  The  Russian  government  thus  inherited  the  sys- 
tem of  water  distribution  according  to  Kur*anic  law, 
to  which  was  added  the  question  of  agricultural  lands 
for  the  colonial  interests.  Despite  some  innovations, 
the  area  of  irrigated  land  remained  limited  (35,000 
ha  in  the  Hunger  Steppe)  and  dependent  on  the  small 
and  medium-sized  water  courses. 

The  installation  of  the  Soviet  regime  was  accom- 
panied by  a specific  policy  of  irrigation  involving  the 
maximum  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Amu  and  Sir 
Dary  As,  until  then  neglected  in  favour  of  lesser  streams. 
Apart  from  the  introduction  of  agricultural  reform  and 
a new  irrigation  water  law  between  1925  and  1929, 
the  Five  Year  Plans  of  the  Stalinist  period  gave  a 
large  piart  to  the  large-scale  (numerous  water  barra- 
ges) and  a sj>ectacular  increase  in  the  network  (more 
than  50  canab  which  were  led  off)  between  the  years 
1938-40.  Because  of  this,  the  water  flow  of  the  Sir 
Darya  progressively  dried  up  as  the  surface  of  irri- 
gated land  increased  (some  2,286,000  ha  in  1965  and 
4,109,000  in  1987).  TTiis  process  accelerated  after  the 
1960s.  It  reduced  almost  to  nothing  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  Aral  Sea,  whose  decrease,  already  noted 
by  19th-century  travellers  (Meyendorff,  1826;  Ujfalvy, 
1872),  has  led  to  a present-day  ecological  disaster 
without  precedent:  wastage  of  water  for  intensively 
irrigated  agriculture  on  the  lower  course,  salinisauon 
of  the  land  and  of  the  Sir  DaryS’s  waters  (456  mg/1 
I 1912,  1844  g/1  in  1985  at  K^alinsk),  ]x>llution  of 
the  Sea  itself,  unrestrained  use  of  fertilisers  and  a 
deterioration  of  headth  conditions  for  the  populace. 
The  middle  and  lower  courses  formed,  over  the  long 
scale  of  history,  a line  of  political  demarcation  which 
also  had,  in  the  complex  history  of  contacts  between 
the  Siberian  and  Middle  Eastern  worlds,  an  impor- 
tant cultural  dimension.  Thus  in  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies A.D.  the  Sir  Darya  had  marked  the  northern 
limit  of  Islam  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  Turkicised 
domain  (sec  1.  above).  More  generally,  the  middle 
reaches  of  the  river,  the  most  populated  zone,  was 
regarded  as  the  frontier  of  urban  civilisation  and  its 
learned  culture  vis-a-vis  a nomadic  civilisation  based 
on  orality. 


The  Sir  Darya,  like  other  great  rivers  of  the  world, 
ran  through  v'arious  states  which,  during  the  Russian 
and  Soviet  periods  formed  part  of  the  same  political 
unit.  During  1924-9  its  course  watered  a part  of  the 
autonomous  Tajik  republic  (transformed  into  a feder- 
ated republic  in  1929),  the  Uzbek  federated  republic 
and  the  autonomous  Kirghiz  republic,  which  became 
the  federated  Kazakh  republic  in  1925.  Today,  these 
republics  have,  since  the  winter  of  1991,  become  inde- 
pendent, but  the  economic  and  ecological  crisis  rav- 
aging the  region  places  the  river  in  the  position  of  a 
hostage  in  the  fragile  inter-ethnic  and  political  equi- 
librium which  is  emerging  there.  The  Farghana  val- 
ley, where  the  Islamic  revival  seems  most  marked,  is 
at  the  intersection  of  a bundle  of  economic  and  social 
problems  in  which  a strong  hand  on  the  utilisation 
of  the  river  and  the  canals  running  off  it  will  be  deci- 
sive. The  possible  deflection  of  the  river’s  waters  in 
favour  of  some  republic,  region  or  p>opulation  group 
is  a weapon  often  used  in  history. 

Bibliography:  G.  de  Meyendorff,  Veyage  d*Oren- 
bourg  a Boukhara  fait  en  120  d trovers  Us  steppes  qui 
s^etendent  a VEsl  de  la  mer  d*Aral  et  au  deld  de  Vancien 
JaxarteSy  Paris  1826;  Ch.E.  Ujfalvy  de  Mezo-Kovesd, 
Le  Syr  Darioy  Expedition  scientifque  frangaise  en  Russie, 
en  Siberie  et  dans  le  Turkestany  ii/5,  Paris  1879;  B.L. 
^ultz,  Reki  Sredney  Aziiy  Moscow  1949;  V.N. 
Fedshina,  Kak  sosdavalas*  karta  Sredvy  Azidy  Moscow 
1967;  BSE  (1976),  xxv,  139;  D.  Oreshkine,  lui  Mer 
d'Aral  menacee  de  disparition,  in  Im  Recherchey  no.  226, 
vol.  xxi  (1990),  1380-8;  Araly  segodnyQ  i zovtrOy  Alma 
Ata  1990;  M.  Mainguet,  LAral:  erreurs  et  legons  d*un 
developpement  inadapte,  in  Version  Originale,  no.  2 (1993), 
1 77-87.  (C.  Poujol) 

SIRA  (a.),  a genre  of  early  Islamic  litera- 
ture: Sira  means  “way  of  going”;  “way  of  acting”, 
“conduct”,  “way  of  life”  (in  these  meanings  it  is  almost 
synonymous  with  sunna  [^.v.]);  also  “memorable  action” 
and  “record  of  such  an  action”.  In  hadith  collections 
and  books  on  Islamic  law,  the  plural  siyar  is  also  used 
for  “rules  of  war  and  of  dealings  with  non-Muslims” 
(which  arc  somcrimes  headed  elsewhere  under  i^ih&d). 
Furthermore  sira  means  “epistle”,  “pamphlet”,  “mani- 
festo”, and  last  but  not  least:  “biography”,  “the  life 
and  times  of ...”.  Ibn  al-Mukaffa*  (102-39/720-56  [^.t/.]) 
tran.slated  a Pahlavi  history  of  the  Persian  kings  un- 
der the  title  Siyar  muluk  eU-atHam,  *Awana  b.  al-Hakam 
(d.  147/764  [^.t/.])  wrote  a Sirat  Mu^awiya  wa-bani 
Umayya,  Abin  b.  *Abd  al-Hamfd  al-lAhikl  (d.  ca.  200/ 
815  \iq.vf)  wrote  Sirat  Ardashir  and  Sirat  Anushirwdn. 
For  later  popularised  biographies  of  kings  and  heroes, 

sec  STRA  aiA^BlYYA. 

“The  nm”,  sirat  rasul  alldh  or  al-sira  al-nabawiyyay 
have  been  the  most  widely  used  names  for  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  Muhammad’s  life  and  background. 
Martin  Hinds  (Maghazf  and  Sfra,  \n  La  vie  du  Prophete 
Mahomety  57-66;  sec  also  maghAzTI  has  argued  that  the 
biographical  material  on  the  Prophet  was  transmitted 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  Islam  exclusively  under 
the  name  of  mag^azLy  whereas  sira  was  applied  only 
since  Ibn  Hisbam  (d.  218/833  or  213/828  [q.v.]).  This 
view  has  been  challenged  by  Maher  Jarrar 
phetenbiographiey  1-59),  who  claims  that  rru^hdzi  is  only 
I part  of  the  sirOy  the  designation  being  used  occasion- 
ally as  a pars  pro  totOy  and  that  the  biography  was 
already  called  sira  by  al-ZuhiT  (d.  124/742  [^.t'.]),  a 
central  figure  in  the  transmission  of  materials  on  the 
Prophet. 

History  of  the  sira.  In  maghazT,  Hinds  dis- 
cussed not  only  the  designation  of  the  prophetic  biog- 
raphy but  wrote  also  its  early  history.  For  that  stage 
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the  present  contribution  has  little  to  add.  However, 
the  most  archaic  layer  of  the  biography,  that  of  the 
Stories  of  the  kusfS^  [see  ^ssa.  1],  deserves  a little 
more  emphasis.  An  early  3rd/ 9th  century  papyrus, 
whose  imad^  go  back  to  Wahb  b.  Munabbth  (34^110/ 
654-728  contains  a large  stm  fragment  of  the 

early  kissa  type.  Its  narrative  is  lengthy,  no  less  enter- 
taining than  edifying,  more  often  interrupted  by 
poetry  than  by  it  has  an  outspoken  pro-* All 

ring,  and  it  contains  a wealth  of  miracle  stories  (e.g. 
the  Prophet  practicing  sorcery:  Wahb  142,  20;  Ibn 
Ishak,  no,  426). 

A renewed  study  of  Ibn  Isliiak  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  publication  of  part  of  Ibn  Ishak*s  in 

the  riivdja  of  Yunus  b.  Bukayr  (d.  1^/R15;  (245",  i, 
289),  which  has  been  preserved  in  ms.  Fas  l^rawiyym 
202,  and  in  the  riwaya  of  Muhammad  b.  Salama  al- 
Harranr  (d.  191/807;  Ibn  Ha^ar,  Tah4hii>  ix,  2%) 
(Damascus  Zahiriyya  ma^,  1 10,  fob.  158-174).  These 
texts,  which  contain  many  fragments  which  were  hith- 
erto unknown  or  deviate  from  the  familiar  venjions, 
shed  new  light  on  the  transmission  of  Ibn  Ish^^s 
work.  Comparisons  of  Yunus"  versions  with  those  of 
al-Baklca^  (as  preserved  by  Ibn  Hisham),  Muhammad 
b.  Salama  and  several  others  have  led  Scllheim,  Samuk 
and  Muranyi  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  hardly 
been  any  written  standard  text  by  Ibn  Ishah  himself 
and  that  we  depend  on  his  transmitters,  whose  texts 
should  be  studied  synoptically,  in  all  their  variants. 

Furthermore,  Muranyi  has  pointed  out  that  Yilnus 
b.  Bukayr  transmitted  materials  which  do  not  go  back 
to  Ibn  Isl^ak  at  all.  Yunus  was  a sfra  compiler  in  his 
own  right,  whose  J^adat  was  quoted  by 

aJ-BayhakT,  Ibn  Katfarr  and  several  others. 

After  Ibn  Ish^,  a limited,  but  interesting 
c ollcc  tion  was  com  p osed  by  Ma*  mar  b,  Rashid 
(d.  154/770;  Gdi";  i,  290-1),  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Mu^^aimaf  by  *Abd  al-Razzalf^  b.  Hammam  (d.  21 1/826; 
see  al-san*anT).  Several  other  hadiij^  coUecdons  have 
a section,  e.g.  Ibn  Abr  ^ayba’s  Musannqf  and 

al-Bukharr’s  Sahth. 

The  fame  of  Ibn  Hi^harn,  whose  sfm  is  considered 
the  most  prominent,  rests  mainly  on  his  selecdon  from 
Ibn  lsba|j^*s  work.  The  latter,  by  means  of  his  Mutfktda'' 
secdon,  had  placed  Muhammad  in  the  tradition  of 
the  earlier  propltets,  and  had  indeed  made  him  the 
pivot  of  world  history  by  adding  a history  of  the 
caliphs.  Ibn  Hi^am,  however,  narrows  the  perspec- 
tive down  to  Ancient  Arabia.  A chain  of  w'orks  with 
a limited  focus  on  prehistory  are  al-Wakidr^s  (130- 
207/747-322  K.  al-Magitd^^  which  concentrates 

on  the  life  and  dmes  of  the  Prophet  only  and  disr 
plays  a great  interest  in  the  chronology;  the  Tabdkat 
of  Ibn  Sa*d  (d.  230/845),  in  which  the  sim  secdon  is 
preceded  only  by  a brief  survey  of  the  prophets,  and 
al-Baladh,urf"s  (3rd /9th  cent.)  Amdb  al-adirqf^  which 
outlines  Muhammad"s  ancient  Arabian  origins.  Al- 
XabarT's  (d.  310/922  [^.i^.])  puts  Muhammad 

once  again  in  the  perspective  of  the  history  of  the 
prophets  and  even  the  kings  of  Persia. 

The  numerous  later  jjib  works  are  mainly  com- 
mentaries or  compilations,  although  they  contain 
important  material  from  early  sources.  Of  the  late 
authors,  the  most  interesting  are  aJ-SuhaylT  (d,  581/ 
1 185),  who  wrote  a commentary  on  the  jfra  of  Ibn 
Hi^lm,  and  his  critic  Mughuhav  (d.  689/ 1290).  Other 
compilers  are  Ibn  Sayyid  al-Nas  (d.  734/1333); 
Ibn  Kathfr  (d.  774/1373;  in  aJ-Biddyn  iva  *l-nihdja)\ 
Muhammad  b.  Yusuf  al-^alihl  (d.  942/1536;  Brockel- 
mann,  II,  304-5);  and  Nur  aJ-Din  al-HalabT  (975- 
1044/1567-1635;  see  al-halabT). 


For  a survey  of  early  stra  works,  see  G&45,  i,  275- 
302;  for  late  works  see  Kister,  77ie  sfraJi  366-7. 

Characteristics  of  slra  texts.  Be  it  under  the 
heading  or  in  the  prophedc  biography 

very  heterogeneous  materials  are  brought  together. 

Various  intendons  seem  to  prevail:  to  build  up  the 
image  of  Muhammad  in  rivalry  to  the  prophets  of 
other  communities,  to  depict  him  as  a statesman  of 
international  stature,  to  elaborate  on  IijLur"Snic  texts 
and  create  a chronological  framework  for  them,  to 
I record  the  deeds  of  the  early  Muslims,  to  continue 
I the  genre  of  ajydm  al-^arab  and  to  set  standards 

for  the  new  community.  These  intentions  are  striven 
after  in  a great  variety  of  text  types,  of  which  the 
following  survey  is  by  no  means  exhaustive: 

(1)  Stories  about  the  military  expeditions  of 

Muhammad  and  his  companions  {mii^dzi  in  the  strict- 
est sense).  They  form  a continuation  of  the  profane 
accounts  of  e^j/am  al-^arab,  with  raids,  battles,  chal- 
lenges, examples  of  bravery,  exchanges  of  poetry  and 
single  combats.  Islamic  elements  are,  e.g.,  the  inter- 
vention of  angels  in  battle  and  the  (often  merely 
ornamental)  addition  of  Kurianic  passages.  In  later 
centuries,  the  were  continued  in  their  turn 

by  would-be  historical  popular  stories  in  which 
Mub^Lmmad  is  venerated,  while  ^Alr  b.  Abr  Talib 
develops  into  a military  hero  of  supernatural  stature. 

These  popular  stories,  which  were  studied  by  Parct, 
can  be  reckoned  with  the  firo  std^bij^a.  The  7th/ 1 3th 
century  author  Abu  3-Hasan  al-Bakr?  [see  al-bakrI] 
played  a central  part  in  this  genre,  but  he  may  well 
have  liad  predecessons. 

(2)  Accounts  of  fada^'U  and  mathdUb,  which  form  the 

record  of  the  merits  and  faults  of  clans  and  individ- 
ual Companions  of  the  Prophet,  as  well  as  their  geneal- 
ogies. Various  lists  are  incorpomted  in  the  ifra:  of  the 
first  converts,  of  the  Emigrants,  the  fighters  in  various 
battles,  representatives  of  the  An^ar,  etc.  A specific 
type  of  text,  to  which  also  monographs  were  dedi- 
cated, is  that  of  the  [fl.!?.],  in  which  is  recorded 

who  did  something  for  the  first  time,  e.g.  Sa*d  b.  Abi 
WaJdcas  was  the  first  to  shed  blood  in  Islam  (Ibn 
Ish^,  no.  194).  The  deeds  of  the  Companions  also 
became  recorded  m separate  works,  such  as  the  T^bdkdl 
by  Ibn  Sa*d;  al-Jstt'^db  Jt  ai-ashdb  by  Ibn  *Abd 

al-Barr  (368-463/978-1 070),  Usd  al-gtdba  by  Ibn  al- 
AthTr  (555-630/1160-1233)  and  al-Isdba  Jt  al- 

sa^aba  by  Ibn  HaeJiar  al-*AsM^nr  (773-852/1372-1449) 

These  works  show  majiy  overlaps  with  stra 
texts  and  should  be  read  in  combination  with  them. 

(3)  Pieces  of  Kurianic  inspiration:  tafsir^  asbdb  a/- 
nuzdl  and  Midrash.  Large  parts  of  the  jfm  are  inspired 
by  the  Kur’an.  They  have  been  recendy  studied  by 
J,  Wansbrough. 

Some  texts  merely  paraphrase  a l^uriSnic  passage, 
e,g.  sura  XCIII  in  Ibn  Ishak,  no.  166. 

Typical  for  the  jfra  are  the  accounts  of  the  occa- 
sion for  the  revelation  of  certain  Ku Panic  passages 
al-Tmz.u[).  When  the  Prophet  was  mocked,  for 
example,  the  verse  “Apostles  have  been  mocked  before 
you  ...”  (VI,  10)  was  revealed  (Ibn  Hi^asm,  262;  c€ 
tW.,  272,  and  Ibn  Ishak,  no.  418).  realpatidaf.COm 

Many  sira  texts  elaborate  on  a Kur^anic  passage, 
in  the  manner  of  a Jewish  midrash.  The  episode  of 
the  Satanic  verses  (al-Tabari,  i,  1 192-4),  for  example, 
was  evoked  and  foreshadowed  by  XXII,  52:  Satan 
casts  something  on  the  tongue  of  a prophet;  God 
abrogates  it  and  establishes  His  verses.  In  one  ver- 
sion, this  episode  is  presented  as  a sabai  al-tmcdL 

The  reladonship  between  a Rur'^anic  passage  and 
the  story  which  pivots  upon  it  may  be  quite  loose. 
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The  long  narrative  of  how  Kuray^  conspired  at  the 
eve  of  Muhammad’s  hi^ra^  and  how  AJJah  outwitted 
them  by  making  them  unable  to  see  him,  is  built  on 
Vlir,  30:  “and  when  the  unbelievers  were  plotting.,, 
but  God  plots  also,  and  God  is  the  best  of  plotters’", 
and  elegantly  incorporates  XXXVI,  6:  “ and  We 
covered  them,  so  that  they  could  not  see”  (Ibn  Hisham, 
323-6;  see  also  Wahb,  132-6).  This  story  does  not 
give  the  occasion  for  the  revelation  of  the  verses,  but 
playfully  talks  about  them  together. 

The  verse  which  forms  the  inspiration  of  a story 
need  not  even  be  quoted.  The  story  about  the  reception 
of  Muslim  emigrants  by  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia  Is 
built  on  Kur^'an,  III,  191,  without  any  literal  corre- 
spondence (cf.  W,  Raven  in  JSS,  xxxiii  [198B],  201). 

(4)  Prophetic  legend.  As  the  Kurban  had  done 
before,  the  stra  aims  at  establishing  the  place  of  Mu- 
hammad among  the  prophets,  and  that  of  Islam  among 
the  other  religions.  The  numerous  stories  which  dwell 
upon  the  characteristics  of  prophethood  react  on  the 
narrative  repertoire  of  Judaism  [see  iSRA’lLrni'AT], 
Chrisdanity  and  Manichaeism. 

Some  examples:  The  twelve  “leaders”  ap- 

pointed by  Muhammad  from  the  An|Sr  at  al-^'Akaba 
[^.a.]  are  put  on  a par  with  the  disciples  of  Jesus  or 
the  representatives  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  during  the 
Exodus  (Ibn  Hidiam,  299;  Wahb,  130). 

In  the  Ascension  story,  the  rank  attributed  to  the 
prophets  is  reflected  by  their  places  in  one  of  the 
seven  heavens:  Muhammad  finds  Ibr^fm  in  the  high- 
est heaven,  but  MOsa  and  ‘Isa  in  the  lower  ones  (Ibn 
Hi^am,  270). 

Even  the  physiognomies  of  the  various  prophets 
were  subjected  to  comparative  descriptions  (Ibn  Hi^am, 
266,  Ibn  Sa^d,  i/2,  125). 

The  stm  somedmes  recapitulates  prophede  charac- 
terisdes  in  general  statements,  which  are  exemplified 
by  Muhammad:  there  is  no  prophet  but  has  shep- 
herded a flock  (Ibn  106);  a prophet  does  not 

die  without  being  given  the  choice  {ibid.,  1008);  no 
prophet  dies  but  he  is  buried  where  he  died 
1019);  the  eyes  of  prophets  sleep  while  their  hearts 
arc  awake  (^id.y  266;  Ibn  Sa*d  i/1,  113).  In  haditt 
this  generalising  tendency  becomes  mote  frequent;  cf 
Wensinck,  Haijdbi>oky  196-7. 

The  Sira  contains  stories  about  numerous  miracles 
wrought  by  God  through  His  Prophet,  or  by  the 
Prophet  himself,  which  served  as  the  proofs  of  his 
prophethood,  often  with  the  intention  of  comparing 
him  to  the  other  prophets.  From  the  3rd/9th  century 
onwards,  these  stories  developed  into  the  independent 
genre  of  dald^il  or  a^lam  or  al-nubtatnu^.  Well- 

known  authors  in  this  field  are  ^Abd  al-Djabbar  al- 
Hamadhanf  (d.  415/1025),  Ahmad  b.  al-Husayn 
al-BayhaJd  (d.  458/1066),  Abu  Nu^aym  al-4fahanr 
(d.  430/ i OSS),  and  aJ-Mawardi  (d.  450/1058)  [?.t®.]. 
For  a longer  enumeration  of  such  works,  see  Kister, 
The  sTrah  iii^aiurey  355. 

(5)  Written  documents,  including: 

- letters  from  the  Prophet  to  foreign  rulers,  gover- 
nors and  to  the  Arabian  tribes  (e.g,  Ibn  Abf  ^ayba, 
Mu^anju^,  xiv,  336-46); 

- treaties,  as  for  instance  that  of  al-Hudaybiya 
(Ibn  Hisham,  747-’8); 

- the  “Document  [kdab;  wrongly  called  ’Consdiution’) 
of  Medina”  (Ibn  H^ham,  341-4;  Abu  ^Ubayd  al- 
^isim  b.  SallSm,  ai-Amwalj  ed.  M.  ^Amara,  Beirut 
1989,  291-4)  is  a category  in  itself.  It  is  an  agree- 
ment between  "Muhammad  the  Prophet”  and  “the 
believers  and  Muslims  of  ^uraysfa  and  Yathrib,  and 
those  who  follow  them,  join  them,  and  strive  along- 


side them”,  including  Jewish  groups  (see  mu^ammad, 
al  voL  VII,  367b,  and  the  updated  bibliography 
here  below); 

— the  lists  which  were  mentioned  above  under 

and  ntadiMb  should  in  some  cases  be  classified  as 
documents.  Lists  of  the  first  Emigrants,  or  of  par- 
ticipants in  certain  batdes,  may  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  story-tellers  from  government  registers. 

(6)  Speeches  and  sermons  by  the  Prophet,  e.g,  his 
first  addresses  in  Medina  (Ibn  Hisham,  340-1);  his 
speech  at  the  Farewell  Pilgrimage  {ibid.,  968-9). 

(7)  Poetry.  Story-tellers  often  interspersed  their 

narratives  with  poetry.  This  has  a function 
sittiilar  to  that  of  speeches;  it  underlines  a point  or 
emphasises  a dramatic  moment  by  changing  to  another 
mode.  Battling  heroes  exchange  improvised  poetry,  as 
was  the  case  in  al-arah.  This  poetry  is  gen- 

erally of  poor  quality.  Serious  poetry  occurs  as  well, 
e.g.  by  iCa^b  b.  Zuhayr  (his  Bamd  Sutad  is  the  only 
kasida  in  the  sFra)  and  Hass^  b.  Th^bit  A 

new  kind  of  panegyric  praises  the  Prophet,  emphasising 
his  mission,  his  spiritui  qualities  and  those  of  his  new 
religioit.  Certainly  not  all  poetry  ascribed  to  Hass^ 
was  composed  by  him,  as  Arafat  has  pointed  out. 

Ibn  Hisham  tends  to  place  all  occasional  poetry  on 
a certain  event  together,  e.g.  after  hts  accounts  of  the 
battles  of  Badr,  Uhud  and  Hunayn,  possibly  because 
he  took  the  narratives  which  he  transmitted  too  seri- 
ously to  contaminate  them  with  doubtful  verse. 

Tlie  simple,  sometimes  banal  character  of  the  poetry 
in  the  ffra,  as  well  as  the  often  unlikely  ascriptions 
may  have  led  early  critics  to  the  verdict  that  much 
of  it  is  “inauthentic”,  i.e.  not  composed  by  the  poets 
it  is  ascribed  to,  Ibn  Hi^am  expresses  his  doubts 
about  authorship  in  many  places.  Ibn  Sal  I am  al- 
Q^umabl  censures  Ibn  Isb^’s  unfamiliarity  with 
poetry  and  his  uncritically  taking  over  of  whatever 
poetry  he  found,  be  it  ascribed  to  men  who  had  never 
said  a line  of  verse,  to  women  or  even  to  *Ad  and 
Xhamud  {Jhhokdt  ^ihul  id-^u^am\  ed.  M.M.  Shakir. 

Cairo  1974,  7-8,  11).  Ibn  al-Nadrm  accuses  Ibn  Isb^ 
of  having  inserted  poetry  on  request  {Fiknst  92). 

“Authenticity”.  The  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  poetry  has  also  been  discussed  by  modem  schol- 
ars (Kister,  Monroe,  Arafat),  although  it  seems  less 
urgent  if  one  does  not  start  from  the  assumption  that 
the  surrounding  prose  texts  date  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Prophet.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  why  some 
kd^^  would  not  have  included  pieces  of  verse  in  his 
narrative,  in  order  to  comment  on  past  events,  or  to 
make  propaganda  for  certain  factions  of  his  own  days. 

The  poetry  turns  out  to  be  easily  interchangeable  in 
different  versions  of  a story. 

The  Sira  materials  as  a whole  arc  so  heterogeneous 
that  a coherent  image  of  the  Prophet  cannot  be 
obtained  from  it.  Can  any  of  them  be  used  at  all  for 
a historically  reliable  biography  of  Muhammad,  or  for 
the  historiography  of  early  Islam?  Several  arguments 
plead  against  it: 

(1)  Hardly  any  text  can  be  dated  back  to  the 
first  century  of  Islam. 

(2)  The  various  versions  of  a text  often  show  dis-  ir.COITI 
crepancies,  both  in  chronology  and  in  contents. 

(3)  The  later  the  sources  are,  the  more  they  claim 
to  know  about  the  time  of  the  Prophet. 

(4)  Non-lslamic  sources  are  often  at  variance  with 
Islamic  sources  (see  P,  Crone  and  M.  Cook,  Hagarism). 

(5)  Most  jfra  fragments  can  be  classed  with  one  of 
the  genres  mentioned  above.  Pieces  of  salvation  his- 
tory and  elaborations  on  Kur^Snic  texts  are  unlit  as 
sources  for  scientific  historiography — 'except,  of  course, 
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for  the  historiography  of  the  image  of  the  Prophet  in  I 
the  Iwlief  and  doctrine  of  community.  I 

The  ‘'Document^  Medina”  is  generally  comidered  j 
authentic^  i.c.  dati^  back  to  the  Prophet,  but  there 
b disagreement  about  the  unity  of  the  text  and  its 
attitude  towards  (certain  groups  of)  Jews,  because  the 
weU-known  Jewish  tribes  of  Medina  are  not  mentioned. 

Scholars,  driven  perhaps  by  a honor  vacui,  continue 
deriving  historical  facts  from  late  sources.  The  last 
scholarly  biography  of  Muhammad  is  that  by  W.  Mont- 
gomery Watt  {Mtihammoii  ai  Micco  and  Muhammad  at 
Medina^  Oxford  1953,  1956),  and  a new  one  is  unlikely 
to  appear.  G.  Schoeler  has  recently  published  a mono- 
graph on  the  character  and  authenticity  of  Islamic 
tradition  about  the  Prophet^s  life. 

To  Muslims,  the  jrra,  which  in  the  first  centuries  ' 
of  Islam  had  been  taken  less  seriously  than 
gradually  became  almost  a holy  writ,  whose  reliabi- 
lity was  accepted  almost  without  asking  questions.  In 
reaction  to  the  rise  of  bbtoricaJ  criticism  in  the  west, 
which  often  struck  a patronising,  if  not  resentful,  note 
towards  Islamic  beliefs,  some  Muslims  have  fell  the 
need  vigorously  to  defend  the  veracity  of  the  stra.  The 
life  of  Muhirmmad  by  Muhammad  IJusayn  Haykal 
(1935)  is  an  example  of  an  apologetic  biography, 

A striking  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  modem 
Muslims  towards  the  stra  is  the  scandal  around  the 
British  author  Salman  Rushdie,  who  in  his  novel  The 
Satanic  verses  (London  1988)  has  alluded  to  both  tradi- 
tional and  seif-invented  details  from  the  life  of  the  . 
Prophet,  and  has  been  subsequently  severely  attacked  ^ 
and  threatened  all  over  the  MusUm  world,  notably  in 
Iran, 
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(ed.),  History  and  historiography  in  early  Isiamk  times; 
U.  Rubin,  The  ‘‘Constitution  of  Medind*\  Some  notes , 
in  St.  Isi.,  Ixii  (1985),  5-23;  J.  Sperber,  Dk  Sekreiben 
Muhammads  an  die  Stetnme  Arabiensy  in  MSOS  /Jj*,  xix 
(1916),  1-93. 

8.  Poetry.  W.  ^Arafat,  Early  aitks  of  the  authen- 

tki^  of  the  poetry  in  the  sfra,  in  BSOAS,  xxi  (1958), 
453-63;  idem.  An  aspect  <f  the  forgyr^s  aft  in  ec^ly  Isiamk 
poetry,  in  xxviji  (1965),  477-82;  Kister,  The 

sirah  Ikeraturc,  357-61;  J*T.  Monroe,  The  poct^  of 
the  sfrah  ht^a^re,  in  CHAL,  i,  368-73;  M.  ZwetUer, 
The  poet  md  die  prophet  Towards  understanding  the  evo- 
lution of  a narratm,  in  JSAI,  v (1984),  313-87, 

9.  *■  Authenticity**.  Muhammad  Hujayn  Hayj- 

kal,  Hcydl  Medbumm^,  Cairo  1935,  tr.  TR_A- 
Faruqi.  The  Ufe  of  Muhammad,  Indianapolis  1976; 
F.E.  Peters,  The  quest  of  he  histoficai  Muhammad,  in 
IJMFS,  xxiii  (1991),  29U315;  M.  Rodinson,  ^ aki- 
cal  suTv^  f rrtodern  studies  on  Muhammad,  in  M,  Swartz, 
S^ies  on  Islam,  New  York/ Oxford  1981,  23-85; 
A.  Wessels,  A modem  biography  of  Muhammad.  A criti- 
cal sttu^  of  Muhammad  Haykxd^s  ‘^Hicyat  Muhwn- 

mad*\  Leiden  1972.  (W.  Raven) 
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SIRA  SHA*B1YYA  (or  “popular  jfrfl”),  ihc  mod- 
em Arabic  designation  (coined  by  Arab  folklorists 
in  the  |'4950s)^tpD:r£  .a  genre  of  lengthy  Arabic 
heroic  narratives  that  in  western  languages 
are  called  either  “popular  epics”  or  “popu- 
lar romances”  {Volksroman).  These  narratives,  which 
in  their  manuscript  corpus  refer  to  themselves  equally 
as  either  stra  or  ki^  works  of  adventure 

and  romance  primarily  concerned  with  depicting  the 
personal  prowess  and  military  exploits  of  their  heroes. 
Pseudo-historical  in  tone  and  setting,  they  base  many 
of  their  central  characters  on  actual  historical  figures 
or  events.  Nevertheless,  details  of  history  are  soon 
transcended  by  the  imaginative  improvements  that  fic- 
tion provides,  with  the  result  that  history  is  usually 
reflected  only  along  general  levels  of  setting,  atmos- 
phere and  tone. 

The  written  versions  of  popular  Jiras  are  comjxjsed 
in  rhymed  prose  frequently  interspersed 

with  poetry,  and  they  tend  to  be  exceedingly  long, 
often  taking  a year  to  narrate  fully  in  oral  form  and 
with  the  longest  manuscript  and  printed  versions  run- 
ning to  between  two  and  six  thousand  pages,  depend- 
ing upon  page  and  script  size.  Arabic  literature 
produced  a rich  harvest  of  these  popular  epics  that, 
taken  together,  cover  almost  the  whole  of  recorded 
pre-Islamic  and  Islamic  history.  Elariy  Persian  history 
is  represented  by  Sirat  Ftriiz-^dh^  whose  protagonist 
is  the  son  of  the  Achaemenid  King  Darius  II;  the 
S^anid  dynasty  figures  in  the  Story  of  BcJiram  Gur  [see 
BAHRAM  gOrJ,  and  in  between  falls  Strai  Iskandar  [see 
iskandar],  the  gesU  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Pre-Islamic 
South  Arabian  history  forms  the  backdrop  for  SSrat 
al-Malik  Sqyf  ibn  jQfti  *l-YcL^an  [see  sayf  b.  ttrtT  yazan] 
while  pre-Islamic  North  Arabian  history  is  dealt  with 
in  Slrat  *Antar  [see  ‘antar,  sIrat],  as  well  as  in  the 
story  of  <d~^r  Salim  and  other  accounts  of  the  War 
of  Basus  {q.u.l  between  the  tribes  of  Bakr  and  Taghlib. 
Elarly  Islamic  history  is  broached  with  Sirat  Amir  Hamza, 
which  narrates  the  adventures  of  Hamza  b.  *Abd  al- 
Muttalib  [^.t/.],  uncle  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  Dhdt 
al-Himma  [^.v.],  Ghazwat  al-Arkat,  and  al-Badr-Ndr  deal 
with  the  tribal  feuds  and  holy  wars  {al-4iihdd)  of  the 
Umayyad  and  ‘Abbasid  caliphates;  while  Fatimid  and 
Mamluk  history  are  treated  in  Sirat  al-Hdkhn  bi~Amr 
AUdh  [see  al-hakim]  and  ^rat  al-Afdlik  al-^dhir  B^ybars 
[see  BAYBARs].  The  protagonists  of  the  cycles  of  Ahmad 
cd-DanaJ  and  *Ati  ^aybak  are  not  martial  heroes  but 
rather  *a}ydrun  (rogues  [^.v.]),  who  rely  on  craft  and 
guile  to  achieve  their  aims.  Finally,  there  is  SireU  Bant 
Hil&ly  along  with  Sirat  *Antar  the  most  famous  and  be- 
loved cycle  of  this  genre,  which  gives  a legendary  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  the  Banu  Hilal 
[q.v,\  from  their  pre-Islamic  days  until  their  conquest 
of  much  of  North  Africa  in  the  5th/llth  century. 

Although  the  genre  of  Arabic  popular  epic  proba- 
bly began  to  develop  in  the  early  period  of  the  Islamic 
empire,  references  to  specific  works  occur  only  in  the 
early  6th/ 12th  century.  The  formulaic  character  of 
their  rhymed  prose,  the  episodic  structure  of  their 
story-lines,  their  continual  repetition  of  a limited  num- 
ber of  narrative  patterns  and  motifs,  the  lack  of  any 
identifiable  authors  and  their  great  length  all  indi- 
cate that  these  narratives  originated  and  developed 
within  a flourishing  tradition  of  oral  compositional 
public  storytelling.  This  tradition  of  oral  composition 
(either  with  or  without  musical  accompaniment)  has 
diminished  significantly  in  the  last  century  in  the  face 
of  competition  from  modem  entertainment  technol- 
ogy, although  some  transfer  has  been  made  and  these 
stories  now  occasionally  appear  in  the  Arab  world  as 


radio  dramas,  television  series,  films,  and  in  mod- 
ernised book  and  storybook  form.  Despite  their  pri- 
mary existence  as  an  oral  popular  art  form,  siras  ^so 
have  a substantial  manuscript  and  printed  tradition. 
The  earliest  manuscripts  date  from  the  early  9th/ 15th 
century,  whilst  in  the  last  century  printed  versions  of 
these  manuscripts  have  been  continuaUy  reproduced 
in  various  Arab  countries. 

There  are  significant  differences  in  style,  content, 
and  historical  origin  among  members  of  the  genre. 
Sirat  Firdz  Shdh,  for  example,  is  Persian  in  origin, 
while  5ira/  al-^r  Sdlim  is  based  on  pre-Islamic  Ajydm 
al-^Arab  [^.t^.]  sources.  Sirat  al-Malik  Sayf  ibn  Phi 
H-Yazan  is  full  of  sorcery  and  demons,  while  Sirat  *An- 
tar  is  practically  devoid  of  magic,  ^rat  al-Mdlik  al- 
Zdhir  Beybars  is  cast  mainly  in  unadorned  prose,  while 
other  jfras  use  rhymed  prose  [sa^*)  and  poetry. 
Nevertheless,  these  works  form  a cohesive  genre  by 
reason  of  their  shared  emphasis  on  heroes  and  heroic 
deeds  of  battle,  their  pseudo-historical  tone  and  set- 
ting, and  their  indefatigable  drive  towards  cyclic  expan- 
sion; one  event  leads  to  another,  one  batde  to  another, 
one  war  to  another,  and  so  on  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  pages. 

Viewed  from  a wider  cultural  perspective,  these 
popular  epics  are  Arabic  examples  of  a larger  body 
of  vibrant  popular  literature  that  existed  in  most  parts 
of  the  Islamic  world.  Pre-modem  Persian  and  Turkish 
literatures  also  developed  strong  traditions  of  popu- 
lar epic,  and  there  is  convincing  evidence  that,  despite 
their  linguistic  differences,  neighbouring  traditions 
of  popular  storytelling  borrowed  and  translated  from 
and  mutually  influenced  one  another.  Sired  *AntaT,  for 
example,  exists  in  an  Ottoman  Turkish  translation, 
and  many  of  these  epics  exist  in  multiple  versions 
across  disparate  linguistic  borders.  Renditions  of  Sirat 
Amir  Hamza,  for  instance,  exist  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  Georgian,  Urdu  and  Malay,  while  versions 
of  Srat  Iskandar  arc  even  more  widely  disseminated. 

Furthermore,  Arabic  and  other  Islamic  popular  epics 
constitute  only  one  p>ortion  of  a vast  tradition  of  multi- 
lingual Islamic  popular  literatures  that  also  encompasses 
non-epic  pseudo-historical  narratives  {ma^dzi  and 
Jutiih)y  religious  literature  of  various  types  (popular 
biographies  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  his  com- 
panions, saints'  legend,  accounts  of  miracles,  etc.), 
numerous  genres  of  p>opular  pK)etry,  song,  proverb  and 
humour,  and  talcs  of  wonder  and  fantasy,  the  best 
known  being  Alf  Uyla  u>a-lqyla  [^.t^.].  The  history  and 
nature  of  this  large  corpus  of  literature  is  still  largely 
uncharted,  as  arc  the  ways  in  which  different  genres, 
whether  within  single  linguistic  traditions  or  across 
them,  influenced  or  impacted  one  another.  Neverthe- 
less, no  single  example  of  these  popular  literatures 
should  be  considered  without  at  least  an  awareness 
of  the  existence  of  this  larger  literary  and  social  context. 

Bibliography:  1.  General.  G.  Canova,  Gli  studi 
sull*  epka  po^lare  araba,  in  OM,  Ivii  (1977),  211-26; 

P.  Heath,  A critical  review  of  scholarship  on  Srrat  ‘Antar 
ibn  Shaddad  and  the  popular  ^ra,  in  JAL,  xv  (1984), 
19-44;  B.  Shoshan,  On  popular  literature  in  medieval 
Cairo,  in  Poetics  Today,  xiv/2  (1993),  349-69;  idemjjj- 
Popular  culture  in  medieval  Cairo,  Cambridge  1993; 
M.C.  Lyons,  The  Arabian  epic.  Heroic  and  oral  story- 
telling, 3 vols.,  Cambridge  1995.  For  summaries  of 
prominent  popular  rfws,  sec  FarOk  Khurshfd,  Adivd* 
*ald  H-siyar  al-sba*bvp>a,  Cairo  1974;  W.  Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis  der  arabischen  Handschrifien  der  Koniglichen 
Bibliothek  zu  Berlin,  csp.  viii.  Die  Grossen  Roman,  Berlin 
1896;  Lyons,  op.  cii.,  iii.  Also  important  is  Chauvin, 
Bibliographie,  iii,  112-43.  ^rat  Iskandar,  Ghaiwat  al- 
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Arkat,  at-BoAf-JV^r,  and  al-Ndkim  bi-Amr  Aildh  remain 
uriptiblished.  Ahmad  al-DanaJ  is  present  in  part  in 
The  Thousand  and  Om  J^hts^  but  a full-length  unpub- 
tished  version  exists  in  manuscript. 

2.  Specific.  See  Uie  arts,  on  the  subjects  of  the 
JTras.  Other*  more  recent  studies  are  Heath, 

^Aniar  and  the  Arabic  popular  epic^  Salt  Lake  City  1996' 
H.T.  Norris,  The  aduentures  of  Antar^  Wanninster* 
Wilts.  1980;  F^rul^  Khurghi'd  and  Mahmud  Dhihnf. 
Farm  kitdbai  al-s^ra  al-dkd^biyya  (on  .STra/  ^Aniar),  ^Beirut 
1980  ('1961);  S,  Pantueek,  Doi  Epos  uher  den  West^ug 
der  Band  HUdi^  Prague  1970;  B.  Goniiielly,  Arab  f^lk 
£pjc  and  identiiyt  Berkeley*  Los  Angeles*  London  1986; 
S.  Slyomovics,  The  merchant  qf  art,  Berkeley, 
Angek-s*  London  1988;  D.F.  Reynolds,  Herok  poets, 
poetic  heroes.  The  eihnqgrapf^  of  pefirmance  in  an  Arabic 
oral  epie  tradition,  Ithaca  and  London  1995; 
U.  Steinbach*  ^at  al-Himma.  KkiturgeschichtHche  Unier- 
suehtingen  lu  einem  arabischen  Volksroman,  Wiesbaden 
1972;  G,  Bohas  and  J.-P.  Cuillaume  (irsj*  Boman 
de  Baibars,  1 vols.,  Paris  1985*92;  J.  Oliverius* 
Aufzekhnurtgen  iiber  den  Basus-Krieg  in  der  Kunst-iiteratur 
und  deren  Weiterentmcklung  im  arabkehm  Volksbuch  ^Tr 
SdUm,  in  ArO,  xxxiii  (1965),  4'+-64;  idem*  77ieffiOT 
and  Motiv  im  arabkehen  Volksbach  ^fr  Sdlim,  in  ArO, 
scxxix  (1971),  129-45,  On  the  Persian  versions  of 
firu^-^dh  and  Balirdm  Gur,  see  W^L.  Kanaway*  Jr,* 
Persian  popular  romances  before  the  Stfavid  period,  Ph.D. 
diss.*  Columbia  Univ,  1970;  idem*  Ijyoe  and  war. 
Adiientures  from  the  Ndma*'  of  Slteikh  Bighaml, 

New  York  1974;  and  M,  Pantke,  Der  arabische 
Bahmm- Roman:  Untersuchuf^eu  zur  (^Ikn-  und  Stqff- 
geschiebu,  Berlin  and  New  York  1974.  On  the 
^erffydrSf  see  M.R.  aJ-Na^^ar*  Hikdydt  aTftuttdr  liJo 
i-^a^drdn  ft  'i-turStp  al-'^arabf,  Kuwait  1981, 

(P.  Heath) 

SIRAQI  (A.),  lamp  (synonyms  mifbdh,  kindU,  etc.* 
from  Pers.  arngp  via  Syriac  jtfdgd  or  ^rdghd)^  In  the 
I^ur*an*  the  word  sird{^  occur^i  four  rimes*  and  misbdh 
three  dmes*  in  the  sense  of  lamp  or  beacon.  In  LXXI* 
15/16*  the  snn  is  characterised  as  a sird^y  and  XXXIII* 
45/46*  the  Prophet  is  called  a "shining  lamp”* 
munfr.  The  most  famous  reference  is,  however,  in  the 
*4ight  verse”,  XXIV,  35,  where  God’s  light  is  com- 
pared with  a niche  in  which  is  a lamp  [see  nur,  2.]. 
Later  in  Islam,  I bn  ’’Arabi  interpreted  the  alle- 

gory of  the  Ku Panic  "fourfold  light”*  expressed  by 
midthdt,  mkbdh^  and  zajyi,  as  relerring  to  the 

Four  Holy  Books,  sc>  the  Kur*an*  the  Psalms,  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels. 

The  use  of  lamps  in  Arabian  Islamic  society  was 
perhaps  not  widespread.  Among  the  earliest  references 
to  lamps  in  the  domestic  life  of  Islamic  society*  wc 
leam  from  a tradition  narrated  by  ‘A’i^ha  that  there 
was  no  lamp  in  the  Prophet’s  household  in  the  early 
years  of  his  life  at  Medina  (cf  Malik  b.  Anas, 
Muwaita\  i*  106),  In  early  Islamic  society,  there  are 
indications  that  Abu  Bakr  and  aJ-Zubayr  b. 
among  their  contemporaries,  owmed  Lamps.  In  the 
social  life  of  Medina,  the  introduction  of  a lamp 
(kindtl)  in  the  life  of  the  community  was  associated 
with  the  Prophet’s  Mosque*  which  was  adjacent  to 
Muhamn^ad’s  own  house.  The  lighting  of  a lamp 
{Iciruiil)  at  the  Prophet’s  mosque  is  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  one  of  his  disciples,  namely*  Tammi  al- 
Dari  According  to  records,  Tarnfm,  a wine  mer* 

chant  before  his  conversion  to  Islam*  brought  a kindil 
with  lamp  oil  and  a wick  from  his  native  Syria  to 
Medina*  His  lighting  of  a lamp  in  the  mosque  was 
an  imponani  social  event  which  was  not  only  approved 
but  also  commended  by  the  Prophet  who,  allegedly, 


gave  him  the  nickname  of  Ard^.  Prior  to  the  use  of 
lamps*  according  to  Ibn  '^Abd  al-Bart,  palm  leaves 
al-nahhi)  were  burnt  for  lighting  the  interior  of 
the  mosque.  After  the  event  of  lighting  a lamp  in  the 
Mastjdid  al-Mibawi,  the  use  of  lamps  at  night  in  mosques 
became  a universal  practice  among  Muslims. 

The  growing  popularity  of  lamps  in  Islamic  soci- 
ety is  reflected  in  the  records  of  trade  in  lamps.  By 
the  lime  'Umar  b,  al-Khattab  assumed  the  caliphate 
and  the  Islamic  conquests  of  older  seats  of  civilisa- 
tion such  as  Syria,  'Irak  and  Egypt  were  accomplished* 
the  use  of  lamps  became  widespread  among  the  Arabs. 

'Umar  is  portrayed  as  a pious  and  scrupulous  head 
of  state,  who*  it  is  said*  once  extinguished  a state - 
owned  lamp  at  the  time  of  his  supper  and  said*  "1 
do  not  eat  in  the  lighting  of  a lamp  owned  by  the 
public  {sird^  ai-dmma).^"  (aURaghib  aUIsfahant* 
Muhadarat  ahudabd\  Beirut  1961,  iv,  412). 

During  al-WaIrd’s  reign  (86-96/705-15)*  the 
Umayyad  mosque  was  built  in  Damascus  and  the 
Prophet’s  mosque  was  enlarged  at  Medina.  Chandeliers 
were  hung  from  chains  to  illuminate  these  mosques 
(al-Samhudr*  Waja^  al-majd,  Beirut  1971,  h*  519)*  Al- 
Qjah^iyarT  portrays  the  'Abbasid  al -Mansur  (nick- 
named Abti  TDawdnik  “father  of  farthings”  for  his 
austere  fiscal  pxjlicy)  as  having  instructed  his  sen^ants 
not  to  keep  lamps  burning  in  his  palace  in  daylight 
hours  because  it  was  an  unneces-sary  waste  of  oil 
(/“  etl-Wuzard^,  Cairo  1938,  139), 

AI-Djahiz  records  in  his  K aTBuMiald^  that  there 
were  several  types  of  Lamps  in  use  in  his  time*  such 
as  pottery'  lamps  ai-khazqf]  and  stone  lamps 

{trmdri^  ai-ha{§ar)  and  glass  lamps  {kindfl  ai-zu(^di^). 

The  prototypes  of  such  pottery  and  stone  lamps  are 
ancient*  and  have  been  found  at  Ur  in  ancient 
Mesopotamia  in  the  Sumerian  civilisation  (cf  W.T. 

O’Dea,  The  social  histo^  qf  lighting,  London  1958*  15). 

Al-^iahiz  in  his  social  satire  on  the  misers  portrays 
a certain  Abu  'Abd  /UUh  al-Marwazf  who,  one 
evening,  paid  a visit  to  the  house  of  a Khurasanian 
shqy^  who  had  just  lit  a green  pottery  lamp  in  bis 
house.  Their  subject  of  conversadon  turned  to  lamps 
and  the  most  economic  way  of  using  them;  it  emerged 
that  the  glass  lamps  were  cleaner  and  more  eco- 
nomical than  pottery  lamps  because  those  did  not 
absorb  oil  (ed,  Hadjidi^  Cairo  1958,  17-21*  ir,  Pellat, 

Paris  1951*  27-31).  In  the  social  and  domesdc  life  of 
Arab  society  in  early  Islamic  centuries*  lanvps  were 
an  essential  tool  for  lighting  in  the  life  of  average 
people,  although  the  wealthy  and  notables  could  afford 
and  showed  a preference  for  candles  and  glass  lamps. 
Al-iyiajib  al-Baghdadi  also  took  up  the  theme  of  the 
misers  in  his  shorter  version  of  the  Kitdb  afBtihhald^ 
echoing  the  bdle-lcurist’s  social  sad  re  of  a class  which 
disregarded  and  made  a mockery  of  the  Arab  social 
value  of  generosity  {sahhS'')*  An  'Abbasid  poet,  Marwan 
b.  Hafsa*  who  received  largesse  from  al-MahdT  (d. 

169/785)*  was  «accused  of  being  a miser  because  he 
did  not  spend  money  to  buy  a lamp  for  lighting  his 
house  (cf.  Ta^rfkh  Bt^ddd,  xiii*  142-3). 

We  also  find  in  Arabic  and  Persian  travel  accounts 
frequent  references  lo  the  use  of  lighling  at  night  lifj3r.COm 
many  parts  of  the  mediaeval  Islamic  world.  1..^mps 
made  of  silver*  brass  and  other  materials,  as  wdl  as 
wax  candles*  were  widely  used  for  fighdng  in  centres 
of  social  and  religious  significance  such  as  mosques, 
markets  and  tombs  of  holy  personages.  Najir-i  Khusraw 
(02*  1045)  reponed  a widespread  use  of  lamps*  made 
of  brass  and  silver,  in  the  holy  places  of  Hebron, 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  He  further  noted  that  the 
lamp  oil,  called  hdrr^  was  derived  from  turnip 
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seed  and  radish  seed.  He  also  wrote  that  in  the  mosque  I 
of  Fustdt  there  was  a huge  silver  lampholder  or  chan- 
delier with  axteerip  branches,  which  could  hold  as 
many  as  seven  hundred  odd  lamp>s  on  holiday  evenings.  I 
More  than  a hundred  lamps  were  kindled  in  the 
Fustat  mosque  every  night.  In  Cairo,  according  to 
N^ir-i  Khusraw  again,  there  was  also  a Market  of 
Glass  Lamps  {Siik  al-Kanddil)  which  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mosque.  YakGt  also  mentions  a al- 

Kanddil  (“Lamps’  lane”)  in  Cairo.  I'here  are  some  rare 
instances  of  people  who  had  the  surname  of  al^Mifbah 
in  Islamic  society  of  the  ‘Abbasid  and  Fapmid  peri-  i 
ods.  Al-lba*alibr  noted  that  all  places  of  worship,  ' 
Zoroastrian  temples,  Christian  churches  and  Jewish 
synagogues,  had  a means  of  burning  fire  or  lamps 
for  interior  lighting  (cf.  al-l"ha*alibL  Zbimdr  al-kul€h^ 
459-60).  Although  Ibn  al-Ukbuwwa  speaks  of  an 
Islamic  prohibition  of  the  use  of  vessels  like  lamps, 
and  of  candlesticks  made  of  gold  or  silver,  al-Samhudl 
records  the  existence  of  lamps  made  of  silver  and 
gold  given  as  gifts  by  Muslim  kings  and  potentates 
for  the  Prophet's  sacred  house  {al-hu(^ra  al-ihorifa) 
(cf.  al-wafiy  ii,  584-7). 

In  Cordova  during  the  Arab  period,  according  to 
some  sources,  there  were  not  only  household  lamps 
but  also  street  lamps.  In  his  travels  to  the  eastern 
Islamic  lands,  the  Andalusian  traveller  Ibn  Djubayr 
witnessed,  among  other  things,  candlebearing  chan- 
deliers of  different  styles.  He  saw  lamps  lighted,  torches 
kindled  and  candles  lit  and  censers  burning  fragrant 
aloes  wood  in  the  sacred  mosque  in  Mecca  in  the 
blessed  night  of  the  middle  of  ^a*ban  in  579/1183.  | 
He  also  found  the  use  of  torches,  glass  lamps  and 
thick  candles  in  brass  candlesticks  burning  near  the 
tomb  {makdm)  of  Muhammad  in  the  Prophet’s  Mosque 
of  Medina  on  the  blessed  night  of  27  Ramadan 
579/1184.  Ibn  BattQta  makes  some  brief  references 
to  night  lighting  during  his  time.  He  once  stayed  as 
a guest  in  a $ufV  lodge  {hhankdh  in  Cairo  where 

the  residents  were  given  rations  of  soap,  sugar,  the 
cost  of  bathing  in  the  hammdm,  and  oil  for  their  lamps. 
During  his  visit  to  Antalya  in  Asia  Minor,  he  was 
invited  to  dine  with  a cobbler,  who  was  also  the 
SLayUl  of  the  local  Jutuwwa  (o^f)  movement  in  a hos- 
pice, which  was  handsomely  decorated  with  'I'urkish 
rugs  and  an  ^Ir^Lld  glass  lamp  which  radiated  light  at 
the  hospice’s  dinner  {Rihla,  i,  72,  ii,  263,  tr.  Gibb,  i, 
44,  ii,  420). 

llie  use  of  lamps  was  more  widespread  than  that 
of  expensive  candles,  but  both  were  used  during  feasts 
and  festivals,  depending  on  the  user’s  economic  cir- 
cumstances. llie  relative  merits  of  these  two  sources 
of  light  inspired  Tac|j  al-Dm  ‘Abd  al-Madjrd  (d.  744/ 
1343)  to  write  a literary  debate  or  mundaara  [y.i^.] 
between  the  chandelier  and  the  lamp,  sec  ^phr  al- 
(^indn  jx  H-muJdktQra  bqyn  al-kindll  wa  *l-diam*a-ddn,  apud 
al-Nuwayri,  MhdyOy  i,  124-9. 

In  Islamic  lore,  knowledge  was  described  as  light 
{al-nur)  and  the  scholars  as  lamps.  Scholars  used  lamps 
for  studies  at  night,  as  it  is  illustrated  in  the  biogra- 
phy of  Ibn  Slna  and  others,  and  al-Tanukhf  men- 
tions that  there  were  some  Bagbd^df  residents  who 
played  chess  for  hours  at  night  in  a room  lighted  by 
a lamp  {sifd(^\  see  Js'iitiwdr  al-muhddaray  Beirut  1971, 
ii,  270.  In  the  literary  world  of  Arabic  folk  lore,  fic- 
tion and  imagination,  the  Arabian  Mghts  {Alf  Layla  wa- 
Lcyld)  refer  to  lamps  and  candles  incidentally,  including  i 
the  surreal  story  of  a “wonder  lamp”  (or,  Aladdin’s 
lamp),  with  its  genie.  I 

The  muhtasiby  as  a municipal  official  [see  msba], 
had  amongst  his  functions  supervision  of  the  town’s 


major  mosques  to  sec  that  the  mu*adhdbins  called  the 
faithful  to  prayer  on  time,  that  mosque  employees  like 
attendants  swept  the  floor  of  the  mosque  on  Fridays, 
and  that  the  mosque’s  lamps  were  thoroughly  washed 
and  cleaned  at  least  twice  a month  and  the  wicks  of 
the  lamps  were  snufled  and  cleaned  every  night. 

Bibliography.  Given  in  the  article. 

(M.AJ.  Beo) 

SfRADI  al-DAWLA,  MirzS  MahmQd  b.  Zayn  al- 
Din  Ahmad,  Naww&b  of  Bengal,  d.  1170/1757. 

The  Nawwab  N^ims  of  Bengal  arose,  like  local 
ruling  families  of  this  time  in  Haydarabad  and  Awadh 
(Oudh)  \q.w.]y  from  provincial  governorships  of  the 
declining  Mughal  empire  of  the  first  half  of  the  12th/ 

18th  century.  Sira^j  al-Dawla  was  the  grandson  and 
heir  of  ‘AlFwirdl  l^iSn  Mah&bat  Qjang,  ^ubaddr  of 
Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa  for  the  Mughal  emperor. 

On  ‘Alfwirdr  Kil^n’s  death  in  1169/1756,  he  himself 
became  governor  of  Bengal  and  Bihar,  Orissa  having 
fallen  into  the  hand  of  the  MarSthSs  against  the 

opposition  of  his  cousin  Shawkat  Qjang. 

At  this  same  time,  relations  between  Sira^j  al-Dawla 
and  the  British  East  India  Company  in  Ben{^  became 
strained,  but  these  relations  of  the  Company  with  the 
rulers  in  Bengal  had  been  unstable  for  some  thirty 
years;  the  Company  sought  long-term  advantageous 
conditions  for  trading,  but  found  the  Nawwabs*  behav- 
iour unpredictable.  'Lhe  Company’s  representative  in 
Calcutta,  Drake,  refused  to  dismande  the  defences  of 
Fort  William  and  to  surrender  an  offender  against 
Sir&di  al-Dawla.  In  spring  1756  the  Nawwab  marched 
with  his  army,  captured  the  ^sim  BSzSr  factory 
and  besieged  Calcutta  against  stiff  resistance  from  the 
small  British  garrison.  Fort  William  and  the  town  were 
occupied,  and  it  was  the  prisoners  taken  there  who 
were  incarcerated  in  the  notorious  “Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta”. 

Sir^cy  al-Dawla’s  army  had  meanwhile  fought  off 
and  killed  Shawkat  Klian,  who  had  secured  from  the 
Mughal  emp>eror  a Jarmdn  for  the  governorship  of 
Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa.  But  Robert  Clive  and  Ad- 
miral Charles  Watson  arrived  from  Madras  with  troop 
reinforcements,  and  their  forces  easily  seized  Huglf 
(Hooghly).  'I'he  Nawwab  opened  negotiations,  and  a 
treaty  of  February  1 757  confirmed  for  the  Company 
all  its  trading  privileges  in  the  Mughal  emperor’s  grant 
of  1717  plus  the  right  to  mint  coins  at  Calcutta.  Clive, 
however,  plotted  against  SirS^j  al-Dawla  with  the  lat- 
ter’s ambitious  commander  MTr  Dja*far  [y.r.],  and 
warfare  broke  out.  At  the  Batde  of  Plassey  on  23 
June  1757,  Clive,  with  some  3,000  men  and  eight 
cannon,  defeated  a vastly  superior  but  less  trustwor- 
thy force  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  an  artillery  battery 
under  the  French  officer  Saint-Frais.  Siri^y  al-Dawla 
fled  the  field,  but  was  captured  by  the  partisans  of 
Mir  iya*far  and  killed  on  2 July  1757;  he  had  made 
the  mistake  of  taking  on  the  British  before  assuring 
himself  of  the  loyalty  of  his  own  subjects,  alienating 
such  elements  as  the  Hindu  bankers  of  Bengal.  Mir 
Dja^far  now  became  Nawwab  of  Bengal  [see  further 
D|A*FAR,  mTr],  and  British  involvement  in  North  Indian 

r.com 

1890-1,  Eng.  tr.  1902-4;  QhulSm  Husayn  J'abata- 
baX  Siyar  al-muta*aldikbin^f  Newal  Kishore,  Lucknow 
1866,  ii,  620-40;  Karam  *Ali,  Mu^qffar-ndmay  par- 
tial Eng.  tr.  in  Jadunath  Sarkar,  Bengal  past  and  pres- 
enty  1947. 

2.  Studies.  S.C.  Hill,  Bengal  in  1756-57,  a selec- 
tion of  public  and  private  papers...,  Calcutta  1905; 


politics  henceforth  became  large-scale.  poij 
Bibliography.  1.  Sources.  ^ulg.m*^l 
Salim  Zaydpurf,  Riyad  al-saldtiny  Bibl.  Ind.  Calcutta 
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Sarkar,  Ihe  hision  ii,  Dacca  1948,  ch, 

XXV;  M.  EdwardcSj  Thi  Bat^  and  ihe 

eonquesiO^  London  J963;  B.K.  Gupta,  Siraf 

iid~E>auln  and  the  East  lufha  Company  (l756-i757),  the 
back^ound  to  the  Joundalwn  of  Briiuh  power  in  Indian 
Xjtjdcn  1966;  W.  Nichol,  The  BritL'ih  m India  1740- 
63^  a study  of  impermi  expansion  into  Bengaf  diss,,  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  1 976,  unpubl.;  PJ.  MarshaU,  Ben^al^ 
the  Bridih  hrii^head^  Eastern  India  1740-1828  {-  The 
new  Comb.  hitt.  of  India,  II,  2),  Cambridge  1987, 
74-8,  80,  91-2.* 

(LH.  Sii>DiQUi,  shortened  by  the  tutors) 
SIRA^  al-KUTRUB  {a.)j  lit.  *Hhe  werewolf's 
lamp”,  a name  for  the  mandrake,  i.e.  the  plant 
species  of  Mandr<^wa  qffiemamm  E (family  SoUmaceae) 
indigenous  to  the  whole  Mediterranean  area. 

Sird^  ai-kutmb^  a loan  translation  from  Syriac  dtjaga 
dt-kanpopos  (the  latter  term  < X-uiaivOfHfljrtK;),  may  refer 
to  the  whole  plant,  yet  commonly  and  more  specifi- 
cally denotes  its  forked  root  which  resembles  the 
human  form;  synonyms  include  mandrdgh u ras  (<  ^av- 
SpayoptiE^;,  dieiicc  tnatidragora]^  yt^ruh  (<  Aramaic 
diai^arat  al-sanam^  and  The  turnip-shaped  root 

h thickly  covered  with  fibres  aiid  often  consists  of  rwo 
parts  which  bear  a clump  of  lat^e,  sinuate,  egg-shaped 
leaves  between  which  grow  the  axillary  petiolatcd,  bell- 
shaped,  strong-smelling,  whitish  or  purple  flowers;  the 
globular  yellow  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  cherries. 
The  anthropomorphism  of  the  root  about  the  digging 
of  which  curious  stories  are  told  even  by  classical 
authors  (Plinius,  na\'lus  Josephus),  gave  rise  to  many 
superstitions.  Thus  the  mandrake  has  l>cen  used  from 
ancient  times  for  medicinal,  and  in  particular,  for 
magical  purposes,  i*e.  as  an  analgesic,  anesthetic,  hyp- 
node,  cathartic  and,  most  importantly,  aphmdisiac. 
The  mandrake  was  known  in  ancient  Egypt,  it  seems 
to  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen,  xxx,  14)  under 
the  name  of  □'■wni  lit.  "‘the  two  lovers”,  and  Dios- 
corides  [see  diyxiskltrioTsJ  gives  a detailed  account 
of  it.  For  the  Arabs,  it  is  the  queen  of  the  seven  (I) 
mandragoras,  the  herb  which  Alexander  the  Great 
[sec  al-iskamtjarJ  held  in  his  hand  during  his  expe- 
ditions, and  which  according  to  Hermes  [see  HtnMis] 
gave  Solomon  [see  sulavmAn],  who  wore  it  under  his 
signet,  power  over  the  i^inn  therefore,  the  man- 

drake is  regarded  as  particularly  use  fill  against  all 
those  diseases  which  are  caused  by  ev-il  spirits,  like 
paralysis,  spasms,  epilepsy,  loss  of  memory,  et  a/. 

Bibliography:  h Low,  Die  Flora  der  fuden,  Vienna- 
Leipzig  1924,  id,  363-8;  VV.  Schmucker,  Die  pflanz- 
liehe  und  mineralisohe  Materia  Medka  im  Firdaus 
ai-Nihna  des  Tabari^  Bonn  1969,  435  no.  679,  536 
ff.  no.  805;  M.  UUmann,  Der  IVenvolf  in 
Ixviii  (1976),  171  IT,  (for  other  meanings  of  kutrub), 
181;  Yusuf  b.  ‘'Umar  al-Ghassann  al-Md^iamad  ft 
Tadw^'a  al-mtfrada^  Beirut  1402/1982,  224-5; 
H*  Bachtold-Staubli  and  E,  Hoffmann-Krayer  (eds.), 
Handwbrterbuch  des  deutsehen  Abergiaubms^  '^Berlin-New 
York  1987,  i,  312-24,  s.v.  A/raun;  A.  Dietrich,  Dios- 
eurides  triumphans^  Gottingen  1988,  ii,  500  n.  2 (for 
other  idendficarions  of  sirdd^  aTkutnih\  579  ft  no. 
67;  F.  Rosner,  Pharmoeoiogy  and  dietetks  in  the  Bibie 
and  Talmud^  in  L and  W.  Jacob  (edsj,  77je  healing 
past,  Leiden  1993,  6-9;  S.  Kottek,  Afedidnal  dnig.y  in 
the  works  <f  P'laifius  Josephus^  in  op,  cit.,  102  f. 

(O.  Kahl) 

al-SIRADTAN,  SlRADjAN,  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  mediaeval  Persian  Kirmin  and  that 
province's  capital  during  the  first  three  Islamic  cen- 
turies. Only  from  Buyid  times  onwards  (4th/ 10th  cen- 
tury) did  Bardasrr  or  Guwa^rr  (perhaps  originally  a 


S^nid  foundadon,  *VVeh  Arda^fr)  become  the  admin- 
istrative capital,  known  in  the  sources  also  as 
Kirmdn  [see  kiamAn',  at  vol.  V,  150). 

STradjan  now  exists  as  the  name  of  a district  in 
the  western  part  of  Kirman  province  and  as  a name 
recently  revived  and  given  to  the  present  town  of 
SaTdabad  on  the  Shlraz-Kirman  City  road  (lat.  29® 

28'  N.,  long  55®  44'  E,).  The  exact  site  of  mediaeval 
Siraeijan  seems  to  be  the  modern  village  of  Tadjabad-i 
^al'a-yi  Sang  (the  kafa  being  the  citadel  mentioned 
by  authors  like  Hamd  Allah  Musiawfi),  9 kni/5  miles 
south-south-east  of  Sa^^ldabad  (cf.  l^e  Strange,  The  hnds 
of  the  Eastern  Caliphate^  300,  who  based  himself  on  P.M. 

Sykes"  identificadon  of  a ruined  urban  site  there,  sec 
the  latter's  Ten  thousand  miles  in  Persia^  London  1902, 

431).  At  all  events,  Slradjan  flourished  in  early  Islamic 
times,  and  t!ie  Arabic  geographers  describe  it  as  hav- 
ing houses  built  of  mud  brick,  with  a town  wall 
pierced  by  eight  gates,  two  markets  and  a water  sup- 
ply from  built  by  the  ^aflarids  *Amr  b. 

Layth  and  his  grandson  Tahir  (al-MukaddasT,  464). 

This  same  author  characterises  the  people  there  as 
being  in  his  time  mainly  Muhazills,  although  Tbn 
Hawkal,  ed.  Kramers  312,  tr.  Kramers-Wiet  307,  states 
that  they  were  orthodox  ahl  akhadt(p. 

Despite  the  Buyids"  transfer  of  the  capital  elsewhere, 

Srradi^ti  continued  to  be  populous  and  flourishing, 
and  the  resort  of  merchants.  YakQt  makes  it  the  sec- 
ond city  of  Kirman  province,  and  also  says,  without 
explanation,  that  it  used  to  be  called  al-Kasrin'  "'the 
two  fortresses/palaces”  {Buldany  cd.  Beirut,  iii,  295-6). 

During  the  following  two  centuries,  ii  was  imporiani 
from  its  position  not  only  on  the  Shiraz-Kirman  route 
but  also  because  it  lay  on  the  north-south  i-oute  to 
Hormuz  and  the  Gulf  coast.  In  the  early  6th/ 1 2th 
century,  the  ^abankiraT  chief  Kutb  al-Din  Mu  ban  a 
[see  shabAxtcara]  managed  to  detach  the  Srra^an 
district  from  Kirman  and  attach  it  to  his  own  prin- 
cipality in  Far$;  only  later  was  it  recovered  by  the 
KutJugb-Kbaitid  Iq  n.]  governors  of  Kirman,  but  pos- 
session of  it  remained  a subject  of  dispute  amongst 
various  representatives  of  the  Il-Kh^nids  (see  J.  Aiibin, 

La  question  de  Stfgdn  an  XIIP  si^k^  in  St.  Ir,  vi  [1977], 

285-90),  In  744/1343  the  city  passed  to  the  Mu^af- 
farids  [^.p.]  of  Yazd  and  Kirman.  Later  in  the  later 
Bth/14tli  cenmry,  the  city  maintained  its  allegiance 
to  the  Mu?afTarids  and  held  out  during  a long  siege 
against  the  armies  of  Timur's  son  ^Umar  Shavkh:  but 
it  fell  in  798/1396  and  was  devastated.  Even  so,  it 
must  have  been  rebuilt,  for  in  814/141  1 it  was  again 
besieged  and  captured,  this  time  by  Iskandar  b.  ^Umar 
Shaykh , TTmOrid  governor  in  Firs,  and  it  is  often 
menrioned  in  accounts  of  the  politics  and  campaigns 
of  later  in  the  century  (see  Aubiu,  Deux  Sayyids  ^ Bam 
ati  Steele.  Contribution  d rhistoire  de  ITran  timovride^ 
Wiesbaden  1956,  35  and  index).  Only  in  the  Safawid 
period  does  SrradjSn  fade  from  mention. 

Bibliography:  In  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article,  see  for  the  information  of  the  geogra- 
phers, Le  Strange,  op.  ctt.j  300-2,  Schwarz,  Iran  im 
Mitleiaitery  230-3,  and  Barthold,  An  hktomal  geogra- 
phy of  /ran,  Princeton  1984,  137,  to  which  p1p0|fgj3r_Qom 
added  Hudud  al-^Umiy  tr.  Minoisky,  1 24  (follows  al- 
Is(akhrr).  See  also  D.  Krawulsky,  hdn — Das  Reieh 
der  lipdney  Wiesbaden  1978,  146. 

(G.E.  Bosworth) 

SIRAF,  a port  of  the  Persian  Gulf  which 
flourished  in  the  early  Islamic  ceniurics  as  one  of  the 
main  commercial  centres  of  the  Gulf,  rivalling  Basra. 

It  lay  on  the  coast  of  Fars,  near  the  modem  village 
of  Tahiri,  some  200  km /1 25  miles  to  the  southeast 
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or  Bushire  (BCi  Shahr  [^.Ef.])>  in  the  ^rmsir  or  hot 
region  of  the  sff  or  coasUand. 

Excavations  carried  omt  at  the  site  of  Siraf  1966- 
73  by  a team  sponsored  by  the  British  Imtitute  of 
Persian  Studieij  have  shown  that  there  was  a Sasanid 
port  there,  probably  serving  the  inland  centre  of 
ArdashFr  Khurra.  the  latter  Islamic  Gijr  or  Djur  [see 
fTrOzAbad],  to  which  it  was  connected  by  road,  and 
protected  by  a massive  fort  w'hich  may  have  been 
built  ffl.  3G0  by  ^apCir  II  [see  ^apCr]. 

The  early  Islamic  geographers  expatiate  on  the 
prosperity  of  Siraf,  “the  merchants’  haunt  and  the 
emporium  of  Pars”  {Hwdud  tr.  Minorsky,  127) 

and  the  splendour  of  its  buildings*  "fhe  Friday  mosque 
was  begun,  according  to  archaeoiogicaJ  investigation, 
in  the  3rd /9  th  century.  There  were  richly -decorated, 
multistorey  houses  built  from  teak  (sai^  [?-*^-l)  imported 
from  East  Africa  and  from  fired  brick,  although  the 
town^s  situation  suffered  from  earthquakes,  with  a par- 
ticularly devastating  one  lasting  seven  days  in  366  or 
367/976-8.  Provisions  for  the  town  had  to  be  brought 
in  from  outside,  as  had  also  water,  apart  from  one 
small  kandt  of  sweet  water  (al'^MukaddasI,  326-7).  'I'he 
sources  state  that  SlrM'  began,  to  decline  after  the  earth- 
quake, and  with  the  political  enfeeblement  of  the 
Buyid  dynasty  in  Pars  and  the  ascendancy  there  of 
the  rapacious  and  violent  ^abankara  Kurds 
whilst  pirates  based  on  the  island  of  K^ys  or 

Klgh  further  down  the  Gulf  caused  ships  to  bypass 
Siraf  and  the  other  Slf  ports  and  go  directly  to  Ba^ra. 
Bui  this  decline  can  only  have  been  relative,  rince 
we  know  that  SlrSf  was  in  the  early  6th/ 12th  cen- 
tury the  centre  of  ope  radons,  with  ramifications  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  China,  of  a great  tycoon,  the  mkhvdd 
or  ship-owner  Abu  1-Kasim  Rami^i  (d.  534/1140) 
(sec  S,M*  Stem,  Slri^  a Tti^r^harti  miltianair^ 

of  th£  centui^f  in  JRAS  [1967],  10-14). 

Siraf  was  certainly  partly  ruinous  in  the  early 
7th/ 1 3th  century  when  Yakut  was  there,  for  he  des- 
cribes it  as  a small  place  {bulajd)  inhabited  by  wretched 
people  (jfflSsM)  and  with  only  vesdges  visible  of  its 
ancient  fine  buildings  ed.  Beirut,  lii,  294-5; 

iTitdd,  ed*  Beirut,  viii,  145).  It  was  by  this  time  known 
as  Shilaw*  However,  the  evidence  of  archaeology  and 
an  examination  of  later  sources  by  Jean  Aubin  have 
demonstrated  that  Siraf  was  by  no  means  commer- 
cially inactive,  but  enjoyed  a modest,  condnuing  trad- 
ing life*  It  served  as  the  outlet  for  the  hinterland 
region  of  Khundj  u Fal  and  as  a port  of  departure 
from  this  hinterland  across  the  Gulf  to  Ka^f 
and  Arabia.  ^Il^w  was  known  to  I bn  Battuta,  who 
may  have  visited  it  in  748/1347,  crossing  the  Gulf 
in  this  fashion  from  “Khundju  P5l”  (ii,  244,  tr*  Gibb, 
ii,  407-8).  is  still  mendoned  by  European  trav- 

ellers of  the  1 6th  century,  e.g.  by  Antonio  Tenreiro 
as  Chilalo  (1528)  and  Gasparo  Balbi  as  Silau  (1590), 
but  subsequent  references  arc  to  a simple  harbour 
only  at  the  modem  village. 

Bibiiographj:  In  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article,  see  for  the  mediaeval  Islamic  sources 
Lc  Strange,  The  lands  qf  the  Easiem  CaUphate^  258-9; 
Schwarz,  Iran  im  59-64;  Barthold,  An  his- 

toTicai  geogFapl^  qf  Iran,  Princeton  1984,  160-1*  For 
the  excavadons  at  Slr^,  see  D.  Wliitebouse,  in  Iran 
JBIPS,  vi-xi  (1968-75),  and  idem,  Siraf  UL  The 
Cungtegaihnal  Mnsque^  London  1980;  cf.  also  Sylvia 
A.  Matbeson,  Psma,  an  archaetfhgka!  guide^  ^London 
1 976,  249-52.  For  the  later  history,  see  J*  Aubin, 
La  ruine  de  Stmf  ei  ks  mutes  du  Gofe  Persiqtie  atix  XP 
ei  XIP  siicleSf  in  Cahiers  de  Civiluatian  MMiivale^  ii 
(Poitiers  1959),  293-301;  idem,  Im  mrvie  de  ShfPiu  ei 


la  mute  du  Khurq-o-Fsl^  in  Iran  JBIPS^  vii  (1969),  21- 

37;  V.F.  Piacendni,  MerehrmtSj  merchmidise  and  miidary 

povoer  m the  Persian  Gu  f {SuT^'anj/Shariyrg-Siraf}^  in 

Accad.  dei  IJneei^  Afeninriet  Scr*  9,  vol.  iii/2  (1992)* 

(C.E*  Bosworth) 

al-SIRAFI,  the  nisba  of  two  mediaeval  Arabic 
scholars* 

1.  AbO  Sa^Io  al- Hasan  b,  *Aj&d  AuJ^  e.  al-Mar- 
ZUBAN,  judge  and  grammarian,  b.  at  Slrif 
between  279/892  and  289/902,  d*  at  Baghdad  on  2 
Ra^ab  368/3  February  979,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, at  84,  In  biographical  literature,  he  appears  as 
a scholar  versed  in  all  the  traditional  sciences  and  as 
a man  of  exemplary  life  style;  today,  he  is  best-known 
for  two  basic  works  on  grammar  and  for  his  part  in 
a public  controversy  over  Arabic  grammar  and  Aris- 
totelian logic. 

The  oldest  notice  on  him  is  in  the  FiAriJl,  62,  who 
derived  informadon  from  al-SlrafT^s  son  (see  2.  below) 
and  perhaps  from  al-SfrafT  himself,  whom  I bn  aJ- 
Nadlm  cites  some  twenty  dmes  and  whom  he  calls 
on  occasion  The  other  most  original  bio- 

graphical nodccs  are  by  al-KhatTb,  T Baghdad^  rii, 

341-2,  and  by  Yakut,  Ir^dd,  iii,  84-125,  According  to 
his  son,  aJ-Slrafi  first  studied  in  his  home  town  and 
then  in  *UiTian,  where  he  studied  law,  then  to  al- 
* Askar  for  study  with  Abu  'Abd  Allah  Muhammad 
al-Sayman.  Finally,  he  ended  up  at  Baghdad  and 
perfected  his  studies  with  Ibn  al-Sarra^y  [^.o.J  and 
Mabraman  in  grammar;  l^ur^anic  sciences  with  Abu 
Bakr  b.  Mu^ahid;  and  lexicography  with  Ibn  Durayd 
[^.ir.].  In  one,  somedmes  two  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city  he  acted  as  deputy  for  the  jtidge  Muhammad  b. 

Ma*riif.  Ai-Khatib  is  the  first  to  mendon  that  he  had 
two  ma^itis',  one  in  which  he  exercised  the  duties  of 
a HanafI  judge  and  mtfiT  and  the  other  in  which  he 
taught  the  traditional  sciences. 

Later  sources  describe  how  al-Slrafr  taught  a wide 
range  of  subjects  for  fifty  years,  living  entirely  on  the 
fruits  of  his  own  work,  including  the  copying  of  ten 
or  so  manuscript  leaves  each  day,  which  brought  him 
ten  dirhams  for  his  living  expenses*  In  his  long,  forty- 
page  nodee,  Vakflt  moves  from  traditional  biography 
to  a genre  near  to  that  of  the  literary  seances,  his 
main  informant  here  being  Abb  Hayy^an  al-Tawbldf 
[^.a.J.  He  notes  aUSlrafl^s  international  reputation  dur- 
ing his  own  lifetime,  and  that  prominent  persons  fre- 
quently sent  queries  to  him  for  answer  {masd^il), 
addressing  him  with  presdgious  dtles  (cf.  Krenkow, 

EP  art.;  Brockelmann,  S I,  175).  He  also  mentions 
(iii,  105)  chat  certain  warrdkun  claimed  that  al-SlrSfi 
falsely  gave  his  name  to  nnanuscripts  he  had  not  really 
copied  personally,  these  being  sold  for  higher  prices 
than  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  Finally,  Y^ut 
is  the  sole  biographer  to  mention  (iii,  103-25)  the 
story  given  by  al-Tawhldl  in  his  Mu^basdt,  68-86,  cf. 

Iniid\  i,  107-33,  about  a controversy  on  logic  and 
grammar,  taking  place  in  320/932  when  al-Slraft  was 
some  forty  years  old,  which  has  became  famous  in 
the  West  since  Margoliouth  translated  this  in  his  The 
discussum  bebveen  Abu  Bistr  Malta  and  Abu  Sa'^id  al-Str^ 
an  the  merits  of  and  grwnmary  in  fPAS  (1905),  79-|p  QQpp| 
129*  ft  took  place  in  tlie  presence  of  many  leading 
figures,  and  was  convoked  by  the  vizier  Abu  ’I -Path 
Ibn  al-Furac  and  was  a response  to  Mait5''s 

claims  on  the  superiority  of  Aristotelian  logic.  The 
debate,  as  Versteegh  has  clearly  shown,  revolved  essen- 
daily  round  two  questions:  are  meanings  and  signifi- 
cations the  same  for  all  nadons,  the  words  alone 
difTcring  according  to  languages,  or  arc  the  meanings 
and  significadons  closely  linked  to  the  words  and  the 
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language,  hence  difTcrcnt  for  each  nation?  Hence  is 
a gramimarian  competent  or  noi  to  pronounce  on 
meanings  and  sigtiifications?  The  other  question  was 
that  of  the  capacity  of  logic  to  judge  between  the 
true  and  the  falscj  especially  in  regard  to  correct  or 
incorrect  speech.  For  Matta,  logic  was  independent 
of  language,  and  the  true  and  the  false  were  univer- 
sals;  hence  only  the  logician  was  competent  to  Judge 
on  meanings  and  significations,  whilst  the  grammar- 
ian’s task  was  simply  to  study  the  words  and  their 
function  in  a given  language.  Thus  the  logician  has 
no  need  of  grammar,  but  logic  is  indispensable  for 
the  grammarian.  For  al-Siraft,  however,  meaning  was 
intimately  linked  with  words,  and  these  differ  for  all 
Languages,  thus  falling  within  the  domain  of  grammar. 
Abo,  grammarians  have  rules  for  recognising  correct 
(Arabic)  language.  In  his  view,  there  was  no  place  for 
aji  independent  discipline  of  logic.  In  combatting 
Malta’s  position,  he  claimed  that  the  latter  could  not 
comprehend  all  the  subtleties  of  Arabic  since  he  was 
of  Syriac-speaking  origin;  moreover,  Greek  was  a dead 
language^  hence  it  waA  impossible  to  learn  it  correedy. 
'J’he  grammarian  seems  to  have  paTticipated  in  fur- 
ther controversies,  according  to  Yakut,  including  with 
regard  to  the  theses  of  die  philosopher  Abu  ’I- Hasan 
al-'Amin  [^,u,  in  SuppU]. 

For  speciahsts  on  Arabic  grammar,  al-Siraft  shares 
with  his  contemporary  Abu  *Alr  al-Farisi  the  fame 
and  originality  of  work  on  SibawayhS’s  Klmb  during 
the  4th/ 1 0th  century. 

f.  His  most  famous  work  is  his  commentary  on 
the  KUab  (cd,  in  progress  at  Cairo  since  1986),  a 
lengthy  text  in  6 vob.,  of  which  5 are  extant  in  a 
Cairo  ms.  According  to  Yakut,  al-Slraft  made  the  first 
copy  himself  in  3,000  leaves.  Extracts  from  the  com- 
mentary have  often  appeared  previously  in  print,  such 
as  in  the  margins  of  early  editions  of  the  Kitdbf  from 
the  Calcutta  1887  one  onwards,  and  Jahn,  in  his 
translation,  studied  and  commented  on  these  extracts. 
These  may  have  come  through  the  intermediacy  of 
Abo  "AJr  al-F^sF  and  the  glosses  of  his  personal  copy 
of  the  hltab  (see  G.  Humbert,  Les  voies  iie  la  transmisswn 
du  Alidh  de  Stbawayhi^  72-7).  Yakut  says  that  aJ-Farisi 
and  his  friends  long  tried  to  get  a complete  text  of 
al-STrafr’s  work  in  order  to  denounce  and  expose  its 
alleged  deficiencies.  The  commentary  is  certainly  of 
prime  interest  for  studying  the  history'  of  Arabic  gram- 
mar, showing  amongst  other  things  that  the  Kliab  was 
in  actual  use  during  the  commentator’s  time, 

2.  A little  work  on  the  Ba^ran  school  of  grammar- 
ians, A&hbdf  al~7taAm}fyiri  {al-bofr^m),  first  ed.  Krenkow, 
1936,  also  Cairo  1955,  one  of  tlte  oldest  works  extant 
on  the  biographies  of  grammarians.  AI-SiraH  was  also, 
as  noted  above,  a direct  informant  for  the  section  of 
Ibn  al-Nadlm’s  Fthrisl  on  grammar. 

The  other  works  attributed  to  al-Slraft  are  not 
extant: 

3.  A abj>dt/ sk^it/Shid  :^bawayhi^  possibly  recast 

by  his  son,  from  whom  a work  of  this  name  has  come 
down  to  us, 

4.  a;  at-I^na^  Ji  H-rtahwy  not  mentioned  in  ail  mss. 
of  the  Fihristy  but  whose  exbtencc  is  confirmed  by  Ibn 
KJiavr’s  Fahrasa  (312). 

5.  Yakut  (iii,  8&-8)  also  mentions  several  times,  in 
the  field  of  grammar,  the  Aiadi^a/  iid  Kiidb  Stbawayhi 

6.  In  J^ur^anic  philolog>',  a K.  Alifat  al-wmi  wa 
H-kaf  is  mentioned  in  tlic  sources. 

7.  In  lexicography,  a K.  Adak^urai  Ibn  Darayd. 

8.  In  geography,  a K.  Asma^  ^ibal  al-Tihama  wa- 
makanihd,  and  9.  a K]  £^azlrat  al-^Arab, 

Other  titles  also  lost  but  only  rarely  mentioned  are: 
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10-  al-Wdk/  zwfl  and  11.  San'^at  al-^i^r  wa 

The  biographers  do  not  mention  the  commentaries 
on  the  verses  in  Ibn  Duraydb  mamhara  Ji 
signed  “al-Sir^”  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  vols.  of  the 
Leiden  ms.  (discovered  by  Krenkow  and  edited  by 
him  in  the  margins  of  the  Haydarabad  edition  of  the 
^amkarUi  1925-32),  For  other  titles  or  anonymous  texts 
possibly  attributable  to  al-Strafi,  see  Se^gin,  ix, 

99-100. 

BibiiffgTaphy  (in  addition  to  references  in  die 
article):  The  main  modern  studies  on  al-SirafTs 
commentary  and  on  his  controversy  with  Matl^  are 
listed  in  the  bibi,  of  C.  Verstcegh’s  c/ 

maire  au  J£^  in  ii  ( 1 980).  See  also  Rescher, 

Abtiss,  ii,  16  L3;  Dayf,  at-AladSTis  ai-nahwijyai 

145-50,  244;  M.M-E.  Hegazi,  AbS  Sa^td  aFSirdJt,  der 
Stbawaik-K&mmentaUiT  ais  GTommatikeTj  diss.  Munich 
1965,  unpubl.  On  the  controversy  with  Matta,  see 
Yahya  b.  ‘Adq  Mukaki  Jt  iabyin  at-fasi  ^na^atay 
cd-mantik  ai-fabi^  wa  al-arabf,  ed.  G.  Endress, 

141-93. 

2.  Abu  Mi:hammai>  YOsuf,  son  of  the  preceding, 
d.  at  Baghdad  in  385/995  aged  55  years. 

He  studied  with  his  father,  and  probably  compicted 
the  latter’s  K.  ai-Ikna\  Whilst  working  as  a sammdn^ 
he  specialised  in  commenting  on  the  verses  cited  by 
famous  philologists  and  lexicographers.  His  works 
included:  1.  The  ^Gwdkid  Sibswaykt^  pos- 

sibly begun  by  his  father  (ed.  M.*A.  Sult^,  Damascus 
1976).  2.  A ms.  copy  of  his  sSfiorA  al^M  abhhsk^  com- 
mentary' on  the  verses  cited  in  Ibn  al-Sikklt’s 
Isldh  at-maniik  (ms,  Kopriild  1 296).  3,'  Tliere  are  attrib- 
uted to  him  a Sk^fb  ahydt  a!-QA^fib  al-musann^^  i.e,  on 
those  in  the  work  of  Abu  'Ubayd  al-Kasim  b,  Sallam 
4.  a afydt  al-Afa^dz,  on  those  in  tlie  work 
of  Abu  'Ubayda  and  5.  a ^arh 

Bibliography:  Biographical  notices  in  Ibn  aJ- 
^jawzi,  Adunta^m^  \ii,  187;  Ibn  Khallikan,  ed. 

* Abbas,  vii,  82-4.  Other  more  recent  sources  (e.g. 
al-Suyu;!,  Bugpya^  ii,  355),  given  in  the  ed.  of  the 
Sharb  abyat  Stbawaybi^  11). 

(Genevieve  Humbert) 
S1RAJ9G  [see  lahnda;  sind.  Language], 
SliRAJ^OSA,  the  mediaeval  Arabic  form  of  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

Founded  by  men  of  Corinth  in  734  B.G.,  it  was 
die  most  powerful  of  the  Greek  colonies  until  the 
Roman  conquest.  Belisarius  captured  it  for  ByzanUum, 
and  in  663  Constans  II  fixed  his  scat  there.  In  Byzan- 
tine times,  it  was  frequently  raided  by  Arabs  from 
Ifrfkiya.  The  name  of  the  city  also  appears  in  Arabic 
sources  as  Saraktisa,  with  vars,  Sarkusa,  Surkusa,  etc. 
According  to  Amari,  the  Arabic  transcription  may  be 
from  an  older  form  than  the  Greek  lupdKouaai  used 
before  Yakut’s  time. 

The  most  exact  geographical  description  is  that  of 
aJ-IdrTsf  in  his  at-mu^tdk,  in  which  he  stresses 

the  city's  reputation  as  a resort  of  merchants  and  trav- 
ellers, and  he  describes  the  islet  of  Ortigia,  linked  to 
the  mainland  by  an  isthmus,  in  mediaeval  times 
exclusively  inhabited  part  of  the  city,  mentioning^  its 
two  ports,  its  buildings,  gardens  and  fertility.  This  was 
the  main  source  for  al-l^imyarr’s  Rawd  with 

a passage  also  from  aJ-Bakri  and  other  items  of 
unknoWTi  provenance. 

The  story  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Syracuse  is  essen- 
tially given  by  Yakut,  Ibn  d-Athit,  Ibn  Tdharr,  aJ- 
Nuwayri  and  Ibn  Khaldun.  In  212/827  Asad  Ibn 
aJ-Furat,  sent  by  the  Aghlabid  Ziyadat  Allah  to  con- 
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qucr  Sicily  j marched  from  del  Valio,  on  the 

northem  coast  of  ihe  island,  as  far  as  Syracuse  and 
concluded  a treaty  with  the  city,  in  exchange  for  pay* 
menl  of  the  According  to  Ibn  a]-Ath^r,  Asad 

expected  resistance  and  besieged  the  city.  But  the 
besieged  were  supplied  by  sea  from  Venice*  and  Asad 
died  of  plague  in  213/S28.  His  successor  Muhammad 
b.  Abi  "h^awart  was  driven  away  with  severe  losses. 
Raids  on  the  suburbs  of  Syracuse  resumed  in  248/862 
and  the  following  years,  and  there  was  a siege  by 
Khafadja  b.  Sufyan  b.  Sawadan  in  259/872-3.  In 
263/877  the  governor  of  Sicily  DjaTar  b.  Muhammad 
devastated  the  environs  of  the  city,  destroyed  the  port 
fortifications  and  besieged  the  inhabitants  for  30  days. 
In  the  absence  of  aid  from  Byzantium,  the  city  was 
about  to  surrender  when  the  Arabs  raised  the  siege . 
But  they  returned  in  the  spring,  and  conquered  it  on 
27  Ramadan  264/21  May  878.  Ah  the  Christian  sol- 
diers were  massacred,  and  the  population  carried  off 
to  Palermo  as  slaves,  with  an  enormous  plunder  of 
precious  metal  weighing  over  5,000  pounds.  It  was 
not  nU  seven  years  later  that  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
was  able  to  ransom  the  Syracusan  captives. 

Under  Arab  rule,  Syracuse  was  the  capital  of  the 
Val  di  Noto,  one  of  the  great  territorial  divisions  of 
Sicily,  In  the  1 0th  century,  the  Byzantines  managed 
to  recapture  the  city  for  three  years,  but  lost  it  again. 
After  the  end  of  the  Kalbids  in  442/1050,  local  lords 
disputed  power  in  Sicily.  In  452/1060  one  contender, 
Ibn  al-Thumna,  lord  of  Catania  and  Syracuse,  called 
in  the  Normans  to  his  aid,  opening  the  way  for  the 
Norman  conquest.  After  a naval  batde,  the  Normans 
captured  Syracuse  in  479/1086,  and  the  city  became 
a county  governed  by  Roger  I’s  son,  Jordan.  Arabs 
and  Jews  continued  to  be  able  to  practise  their  faiths 
and  regulate  their  community  affairs,  in  return  for 
annual  tribute,  whence  the  survival  of  bi-  or  tti -lingual 
documents  in  the  languages  of  the  various  commu- 
nities, Latin,  Greek  and  Arabic.  After  the  death  of 
Prince  Tancred,  Syracuse  became  a crown  possession. 
There  were  serious  earthquakes  and  a raid  from 
IfrTkjya  in  retaUation  for  an  expedition  of  Roger  II. 
The  succeeding  Swabian  domination  pressed  hard  on 
the  population,  which  tried  fruitlessly  to  rebel.  In  the 
infancy  of  Frederick  II  (acceded  to  the  throne  in 
1197),  Pope  Innocent  III  acted  as  regent.  During  this 
period,  factionaj  dghung  was  frequent,  and  Genoese 
and  Pisans  were  at  times  in  control  of  the  city'.  Under 
Frederick,  the  city  was  eventually  entrusted  to  the 
governorship  of  GuaJdo  Torenabene. 

No  monument  from  the  Arab  period  survives  at 
Syracuse.  We  have  no  proof  that  die  Byzandne  cathe- 
dral was  ever  transformed  into  a mosque,  nor  the 
temple  of  ApoUo  and  Artemis  on  the  islet  of  Ortigia, 
where  some  Arabic  graffiti  were  discovered  co.  1624. 
But  there  are  two  Arabic  gravestones  in  the  Galleria 
Regionale  of  the  Palazzo  Bellome,  The  First  is  of  mar- 
ble with  a Kufic  inscription  dated  by  Amari  to  the 
end  of  the  3rd/9th  or  end  of  the  4th/ 1 0th  centuiy, 
which  would  make  it  one  of  the  oldest  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions of  Sicily.  The  second  is  a fragment  of  a slab 
with  floriated  Ktlfic  writing,  the  basmala  and  KuriSn, 
LIV^  54-5,  Workshops  of  potters,  ironworkers  and 
goldsmiths  functioned  at  Syracuse  until  the  first  half 
of  the  12th  century  and  after.  Fragments  of  potte^ 
have  been  found,  including  a type  of  green  ware  in 
relief  or  with  sgraffito  with  a decoration  pressed  on 
a thin  bed  of  enamel.  Much  of  the  pottery  has  Qo- 
ral  lines  and  motifs  as  decorauon.  Of  bronzeware, 
there  is  a small  ewer  preserved  in  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Museum,  studied  by  P.  Orsi  and  published  by 


U.  Scerrato  in  the  volume  Gti  Ambi  ira  fiaiia.  There 
are  also  preserved  in  the  same  museum  and  in  the 
Palazzo  Bellome  many  glass  jetons  of  Syracuse  and 
36  of  other  provenance,  used  in  the  first  place  as 
weights;  P.  B^og  thinks  that  they  were  made  ca.  950 
as  smaJl  money  to  fill  the  lack  of  copper  coinage. 

There  is  a collection  of  some  GOO  coins  in  the  Palazzo 
Bellomo,  essentiaLly  from  the  Norman  and  Swabian 
periods,  but  a certain  number,  including  the  tans 
merit  examinadon. 

Bihli&grdphjy:  G.  Privicera,  Storia  Sira^tua  antka 
e modema,  Naples  1879;  M.  Amari,  Bibiiotem  arabo- 
suuki  ^Palermo  1988;  idem,  Storia  dgi  MusviFnani  in 
Stdimf  ed.  Nallino,  Catania  1933-9;  idem,  epi- 
gFo/i  arabkhe  di  Skiiia  traseritU,  tradijite  e iUmlTate^  ed. 

F,  Gabrieli,  Palermo  1971;  idem  and  C..  Schia- 
parelli, L^Italia  descrita  mt  «Libro  del  re 
^ampilato  da  Edrisi,  in  RCAL^  Cl.  di  sc.  morali,  scr 
iii,  vol.  xi  (1883),  33-4,  36,  53-4;  G,  Cultrera, 
LApdhmm-Aftmiision  di  Cht^ia  in  Siraema  in  Mimumenli 
antichi  pubblkati  per  cura  delta  Aecad^  Naz.  dei  /jjicri, 
xli  {1951),  cols.  701-860;  P.  Balog,  snr  qtielques 
Tnonnaies  et  Jetons /atimides  de  Sieik^  in  Bull,  Insl  d^B^^le, 
xxxvii  (1954-5),  65-72;  idem,  Fadmid  and  p&strFatimid 
glass  jetons  JroTJi  Sieifyt  Stadi  Ma^ebmi,  vii  (1975), 

125-48;  idem,  Im  monetazzione  delta  Skida  araba  ..., 
in  Gii  A rabi  in  Italia^  ed.  Gabrieli  and  Scerrato, 

Milan  1979;  B.  Lavagnini,  -SiracMjfl  occt^ala  dagii  Arabi 
e Pepistola  di  Tmdosi  Monaco^  in  Bj>z/antton^  xxix-xxx 
(1959-60),  267-79;  idem,  in  Atakta,  Palermo  1978, 

517-31;  G.M-  AgnelJo,  Siraeuse  nel  Medioevo  e nei 
Rmascmimto^  Galatanissetta-Rome  1964;  idem,  Fpi^r^ 
arabkkhe  a Siraeusa  221-236,  in  AA.  W.  Bizantmi  e 
Musutmanij  Syracuse  1981;  A,  de  Simone,  Ija  descri- 
zkme  detl^ftalia  net  Rawd  ai-mV^r  di  Himyari,  tr.  and 
comm.,  in  Quademi  del  Corso  '^al-lmam 
Mazara  del  Vallo  1984,  96-7. 

( VtNC£NZA  GRASSi) 

$IRAT  (a.),  a religious  term  which  has  two  quite 
distinct  meanings.  It  is  first  of  all  a common  noun 
“way”,  which  is  encountered  45  times  in  the  Kurian. 

This  metaphorical  word  is  almost  always  introduced 
by  the  verb  had&  "to  guide”  or  by  its  ma^dar  hudM 
“guidance”,  where  God  is  the  subject.  Of  the  45 
Kurianic  instances,  ^rdt  is  33  times  qualified  by  the 
word  musiaktm  “the/ a right  way”,  meaning  the  reli- 
gion, or  the  Book,  of  Islam,  Only  once  does  jrVa/ 
denote  an  evil  way,  i.e.  one  which  leads  away  from 
the  will  of  God  (NXXXTI,  23).  The  word  has  a neu- 
tral and  concrete  meaning  in  VII,  86  (atid  XXXVI, 

66  ?).  The  substantive  ^irdl  derives  ultimately  from 
the  Latin  strata,  via  Greek  and  Aramaic,  then  Syriac 
(Jeffery,  Forei^  weabula^,  195-6).  This  foreign  origin 
was  recognised  at  an  early  stage  by  scholars,  including 
Muhammad  b.  al -Hasan  al-Naldcl^  (cf.  al-SuyD|r,  al- 
Itkdn  Jt  *alum  al-Kur^drij  nmv^  38,  Beirut  1407/1987, 

437).  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  root  s-r-t  according  to  some  philologists,  and  this 
conclusion  is  accepted  by  Ibn  Manzur  (lA,  vii,  31 3b, 

340a). 

The  other  meaning  is  the  proper  name  of  a bridge 
which  dominates  Hell,  al-Sirdl,  always  vdtliti their. CO ITI 
definite  article.  The  Kur*an  makes  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  it,  and  has  nothing  to  say  about  this  or 
any  other  bridge.  On  the  other  hand,  this  conception 
is  attested  in  Prophetic  traditions,  whence  the  impor- 
tant hoi^lli  regarding  the  vision  of  God  on  the  Day 
of  Resurrection  and  the  intercession  of  the  Prophet, 
going  back  to  Abu  Hurayra — 'A^a^  b.  Yazfd — Ibn 
Shih^b — Ibrahrm  b.  SaM  (al-Bukhan,  Ad^dn,  bdb  129, 
and  Tawhld,  bdb  24/4;  Muslim,  Imdn,  no,  299). 
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According  fo  this  iraditioii,  when  God  makes  himseJf 
known  to  men  as  their  Ijjrd,  they  will  follow  him 
^€thray  {or  ^^thmnajf)  (^tihantmtu 
“and  the  §ir3i|  will  be  erected  above  Gehenna”.  In 
at-Bu|d}&rf^  Rik3k^  bsb  52,  Ibn  Shihab  and  Ibrahim 
are  absent  from  the  imUd^  and  the  key-phrase  has  a 
difTcrent  form:  “and  the  §irat  be  erected*  the 

bridge  of  Gehenna”. 

Another  well-known  f^adilh  on  the  same  subject  {but 
with  a ibt  of  prophets  asked  in  vain  to  intercede  for 
men)  goes  back  to  Abu  Sa*Td  al-Khvidrf — 'Ata’  b. 
Yasar — Zayd  b.  Aslam  {al-Bvikbari,  Tarv^idf  bab  24/5; 
Muslim,  Iman,  no.  302),  The  key-phrase  here  is:  “Then 
they  will  bring  (or,  will  erect)  the  bridge 
The  latter,  bristling  with  hooks  and  thorns,  is  “nar- 
rower than  a hair  and  sharper  than  a sword”  (Muslim, 
/mara,  no.  302,  in  Jinel  The  believers  will  cross  it  in 
the  winking  of  an  eye,  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 
However,  the  wicked  will  fall  into  the  fire  of  Geheniia. 

Other  traditions  are  attributed  to  different  Com- 
panions and  supple  men  I the  fiindamental  data:  thus 
e.g.  Muslim,  Tawhld^  nos.  316,  320,  329.  They  sup- 
port the  theses  developed  by  authors  such  as  al-Ghazall 
(in  the  “Book  of  the  remembrance  of  death  and  of 
that  which  follows  it”,  towards  the  end  of  the  fbya^). 

This  bridge  of  Muslim  eschatology  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  Iranian  religion,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  two  are  definitely  related.  The  bridge  of  Cinwad, 
“tradirionally  thought  to  mean  "the  bridge  of  the  sep- 
arator' but  rcceitily  shown  to  be  ‘the  bridge  of  the 
accumulator/ collector"  is  mentioned  already  in  the 
Gathas”,  then  in  a number  of  Middle  Persian  texts 
(Tafazzoli).  For  the  \4rtuous,  it  is  enlarged  consider- 
ably. For  the  wicked,  it  becomes  like  the  blade  of  a 
razor  or  the  cutting-edge  of  a sword,  and  they  fall 
into  Hell.  In  its  name,  written  as  Cinwat  in  Pahlavi, 
the  Arabs  recognised  their  word  ^rdt  (but  the  utili- 
sation to  this  effect  of  Kur’an,  XXXVI,  66,  and 
XXXVII,  23,  has  no  jusdfication  and  is  disregarded 
by  the  major  Muslim  commentators). 

Bibiiographyi  The  commentaries  of  Tabari, 
Shabrastini,  ItazT  and  K^iriubT  on  Kurban,  I,  8; 
A.J.  Wensinck  et  siii^  Cmt^ardanc^  ft  itidiffs  de  h 
Tmdition  mmulmanfj  Leiden  1936-69;  Ghazali,  Ihyd^^ 
Cairo  1377/1957,  iv,  507-9;  A.  Jeffery,  77^ 
vociibuiary  of  the  Qur^an,  Baroda  1938,  repr.  Lahore 
1977;  J.  Duchesnc-GuiUemiii,  La.  rdigion  de  VIran 
ancisn,  Paris  1962;  L.  Gardet,  Dieii  et  ia  desiirtie  de 
Lhomme^  Paris  1967,  320-1;  Mary  Boyce,  iZ^^roostnans, 
Their  teiigious  beliefs  md  praetuesj  London  1979; 
A.  Tafazzoli,  Cimtwi  puhl,  in  EIt,  v,  594-5. 

(G.  Monnot) 

SIRAT  *ANTAII  [see  Vntar], 

$tRB,  the  Ottoman  Turkish  name  lor  Serbia. 

1.  The  Ottoman  period  to  1800  [see  Suppl.]. 

2.  The  modern  period. 

The  end  of  the  I2th/I8ih  century  saw  the  first 
serious  Ottoman  attempts  at  improving  the  situation 
of  the  Serbian  re^yd  [see  RA^rwA.  2].  After  the  treaty 
of  Sistova  (Zi§litowa,  12  Dhu  4-Hi^c^a  1205/12 
August  1791)  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
Habsburg  monarchy  had  secured  a general  amnesty^ 
even  for  the  active  supporters  of  the  enemy  (§  1), 
Selim  in  appointed  Ebubekir  (Abu  Bakr)  Pasb^^  ^ 
governor  of  Belgrade  (1793)  to  put  an  end  to  the 
oppressive  regime  of  the  local  ymttaks^  i.e.  self-appointed 
Janissai-y  leaders  outside  the  regular  Ottoman  hierar- 
chy. In  order  to  curb  the  financial  power  of  the  yama^ 
of  Belgrade  in  particular,  they  were  ordered  to  relin- 
quish their  landholdings  in  the  province,  while  the 
Serbian  huze^  (lit*  “princes”;  in  fact,  local  strongmen) 


were  given  the  right  to  apportion  and  collect  taxes 
and  provisions  in  their  districts.  In  .spite  of  fieiee  oppo- 
sitioTi  (kindled  by  Pasw'^oghlu  ^Oth^an  of  neigh- 
bouring Vidin  [see  paswan  octclu]),  the  reforms 
continued,  with  addiiional  privileges  being  granted  to 
the  Serbian  kne^es  and  their  peasants  by 
Muspfa  Pa^ba,  the  new  governor  of  Belgrade.  To 
allow  the  country  to  be  effectively  defended  against 
yama^  aggiession,  Miis^afa  encouraged  the  kneze^  to 
recruit,  arm  and  train  a modem  native  Christian 
army,  a move  which  aroused  strong  opposition  among 
the  Mustafa  Pa^a  was  killed  late  in  1216/1801 

when  the  yamaks  of  Serbia  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
their  mie  under  the  leadership  of  ^alfl  Agha  and 
four  of  their  chiefs  bearing  the  title  of  dahi  (derived 
from  the  title  of  the  Janissary  rulers  of  Algiers, 

Tunis  and  Tripoli  in  North  Africa).  Fearing  that  an 
Ottoman  campaign  led  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ebubekir  Pa^ha  wovild  entourage  a general 
revolt  of  the  population,  the  dahis  executed  hundreds 
of  Serb  leaders.  Serbian  resistance  against  the 
now  had  to  be  organised  largely  from  the  hills  and 
forests,  in  particular  the  district  of  Shumadija,  where 
the  scattered  hayduk  bands  accepted  the  military  lead- 
ership of  Djorcljc  Pot  ro VIC,  known  as  Karageorge  (ra. 
1768-IB17).  It  was  he  who  was  to  co-ordinate  the  First 
Serbian  Uprising  and  to  become  the  founder  of  the 
ICaradjordjevic  dynasty  of  Serbian  rulers  The  details 
of  the  Serbian  Revolution  and  the  gradual  emergence 
of  a sovereign  Serbian  state  cannot  be  retold  here. 

Instead,  an  outline  is  given  of  the  developments  in 
Serbo-Ottoman  relations  in  the  period  from  1 804  until 
1878,  when  Serbia  gained  full  independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Until  7 May  1805,  when  an  Imperial  decree  to  lay 
down  all  arms  and  rely  on  the  regular  Ottoman  troops 
alone  lor  their  protection  against  yamak  attacks  was 
ignored  by  the  Serbian  leadership,  the  i-cvolt,  called 
on  14  February  1804,  was  not  directed  against  the 
Ottoman  sultan,  but  was  aimed  primarily  at  the  resto- 
ration and  enlargement  of  such  privileges  and  inter- 
nal autonomies  as  had  been  granted  to  the  Serbs  by 
Ebubekir  Pa^a  and  later  governor- re  formers  of 
Belgrade.  This  is  reflected  in  the  early  Serbo-Ottoman 
negouations  which  took  place  at  Zernlin  around  19 
May  1894,  mediated  by  the  Austrian  governor  of 
Slavonia.  It  is  Still  reflected  in  the  Serbian  proposals 
of  May  1893  for  a modified  regime  of  administrative 
and  fiscal  autonomy  under  a Grand  Prince  at  Belgrade 
representing  the  people  in  all  dealings  with  the 
Ottoman  authorides,  in  particular  the  miiha^^dk  with 
all  taxes  to  be  collected  by  special  agents  of  the  kne^es 
in  the  country’s  twelve  districts.  Fief-holders  were  to 
reside  in  Belgrade  only  and  receive  their  revenues 
through  the  mubassU.  Security  matters  were  to  lie 
jointly  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Prince  and  the 
each  being  allowed  to  maintain  an  army. 

Tama^  would  no  longer  have  the  right  to  settle  on 
Serbian  soil.  In  all  this,  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  sultan  was  never  disputed.  Only  when 
the  Pone,  represented  by  Ebubekir  Pasha,  refused  to 
have  a foreign  power-guaranteed  Ottoman  fulfilment  (f. CO ITI 
of  the  Serbian  demands,  and  the  Serbs  refused  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  did  Serbo-Ottoman  relations  reach 
a turning  point.  Henceforth,  the  sultan  considered  the 
Serbs  as  rebels  {^dsi).  The  Serbs,  on  the  other  hand, 
imeiTLsified  their  links  with  enemy  powers,  above  all 
Russia  and  Austria.  Opposition  against  the  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Serb  leader  and 
his  centralising  policies  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Legislative  Council  (1805)  with  Matija  Nenadovic  as 
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its  first  president  (L.F.  Edwards  (ed.),  TTie  Memoirs  of 
Prota  Matija  Menadovicy  Oxford  1969).  In  January  1811 
Karageorge  swore  that  he  would  rule  in  accord  with 
the  council,  and  in  turn  was  recognised  as  the  Supreme 
Leader.  The  formerly  semi-autonomous  districts  were 
reduced  in  size  and  placed  under  increased  centralised 
control,  while  leading  opposition  figures  were  exiled. 
When,  because  of  the  danger  from  Napoleon,  Russia, 
the  Serbs’  main  ally,  concluded  the  Peace  of  Bucharest 
in  1812,  the  Treaty’s  provisions  (§  8)  for  an  amnesty, 
for  limited  Serb  autonomy  under  Ottoman  rule  and 
for  the  stationing  of  Ottoman  forces  in  the  country’s 
fortresses  (clauses  the  sultan  was  only  reluctandy  pre- 
pared to  ratify),  the  Serbian  leadership  decided  to 
continue  fighting  without  Russian  help,  with  disastrous 
consequences.  By  mid-October  1813  Serbia  was  under 
Ottoman  control  once  again,  and  Karageorge  had 
become  an  exile  in  Austria.  It  was  left  to  Nlilo§h 
Obrcnovic  (1780-1860),  military  leader  and  rival  of 
Karageorge  (and  the  founder  of  the  Obrenovid  dynasty 
of  Serbian  rulers)  to  proclaim  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Serbian  Uprising  (on  Palm  Sunday  1815).  On 
6 November  1815  he  reached  a (verbal)  agreement 
with  Mar'ashll  ‘All  Pa§ha  (confirmed  by  the  Porte  in 
the  following  year)  about  ^rbian  participation  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  pashaRk  of  Belgrade, 
under  his  leadership.  His  murder  of  Karageorge  (25 
July  1817)  soon  made  Milo§h  the  Serbian  Supreme 
Leader  (elected  Hereditary  Prince  on  6 November 
1817,  but  not  finally  confirmed  by  the  Porte  until 
1830).  In  the  convention  of  Ak  KcirnSn  (7  October 
1826)  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
Porte  promised  (§  6)  fulfilment  of  clause  8 of  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest;  at  the  same  time,  the  limited 
rights  of  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the  Serbs  were  speci- 
fied in  greater  detail  (additional  ^ote  to  § 5 of  the 
Convention).  The  peace  treaty  of  Edime  (14  September 
1829)  demanded  that  the  Ottoman  government  imme- 
diately implement  the  measures  required  by  the 
Convention  and  hand  back  to  Serbia  all  six  districts 
outside  the  paihaRk  of  Belgrade  which  had  been  lib- 
erated in  the  course  of  the  First  Uprising  (provisions 
put  into  practice  by  the  kJiatt-i  of  30  ^ptember 
1829).  Negotiations  with  the  Porte  about  Serbian 
autonomy  commenced  early  in  1830,  resulting  in  the 
kJ^ati-i  of  August  1830  in  which  the  autonomy 

rights  for  Serbia  were  laid  down  one  by  one,  and  in 
which  Milosh  Obrenovid  was  officially  confirmed  as 
Hereditary  Prince.  Serbia  had  now  developed  into  a 
principality  under  Ottoman  suzerainty.  Disturbances 
in  Serbia  during  the  spring  of  1833  necessitated  new 
comprehensive  legislation.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  a ib^f  defined  the  new  borders  of  the 

country  which  now  included  the  Six  Districts  {ca. 
38,000  km^  as  opposed  to  (a.  24,000  previously),  the 
amount  of  the  annual  tribute  as  a pay-off  for  all 
remaining  fiscal  and  feudal  obligations  towards  the 
Ottoman  state  and  Muslim  landowners  (2.3  million 
piastres  per  annum),  the  modalities  concerning  the 
resettlement  of  Muslims  from  Serbia,  and  the  sta- 
tioning of  Ottoman  troops  in  the  country.  The  kbatt-i 
iberif  was  read  out  in  the  National  Assembly  in 
Kragujevac  on  13  February  1834.  It  marked  the  end 
of  the  Ottoman  land  regime  in  Serbia.  The  new  con- 
stitution of  10  December  1838,  which  was  to  replace 
the  liberal  “Sretenjski  ustav”  of  1835  (which  was  mod- 
elled along  French  and  Belgian  lines),  was  worked  out 
in  Istanbul  by  a Serbian  delegation  and  was  promulga- 
ted in  the  shape  of  another  kbcUH  ib^f  (hence  “Turski 
ustav”).  In  1862,  after  clashes  between  Serbs  and  Otto- 
man soldiers  had  led  to  the  firing  of  Ottoman  cannon 


into  Belgrade,  the  Ottoman  garrisons  were  restricted 
to  fortifications  along  the  Danube  and  Sava  rivers 
(Belgrade,  Sabac,  Semendire  and  Gladova:  Protocol 
of  Istanbul  of  8 September  1862).  In  April  1867  the 
sultan  was  forced  to  withdraw  all  troops  from  Serbian 
soil.  Belgrade  was  handed  over  to  the  Serbs  by  ‘All 
Rida  Pasha,  its  last  muhdjliy  on  18  April.  The  final 
end  of  Ottoman  suzerainty  over  Serbia  and  the  procla- 
mation of  Serbian  independence  was  one  of  the  results 
of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (13  June- 13  July  1878). 

In  1815  Serbia  was  divided  into  twelve  ndhryes: 

(1)  Belgrade^  (2)  Cuprija,  (3)  Jagodina,  (4)  Kragujevac, 

(5)  Pozarevac,  (6)  Pozega,  (7)  Rudnik,  (8)  SabaCy 
(9)  Smederevoy  (10)  Sokoy  (11)  UfUe  and  (12)  Valjevo. 

The  six  additional  districts  added  in  1833  were  Krajina 
(Negotin),  Cma  Reka  (Zaje^ar),  Gomji  Timok  (Gurgo- 
sovac),  Aleksinac  with  KruSevac,  part  of  Stari  Vlah 
(Ivanijica)  and  the  Loznica  region  (only  the  italicised 
district  capitals  had  town  {grad)  status  before  1833). 
Population  in  1804:  ca.  478,000;  in  1815:  ca.  473,000 
(war  losses  estimated  at  ca.  133,000);  in  1834:  ca. 
678,192;  in  1874:  1,353,890  (these  and  the  following 
figures  are  from  H.  Sundhaussen,  Historische  Statist^ 

Serbiensy  Munich  1989).  The  first  population  census, 
still  largely  fiscal  in  character,  was  carried  out  in  1834 
(in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  1830-1);  for  detailed  fig- 
ures see  Sundhaussen,  Tabellc  2a).  The  population  of 
Serbia,  although  in  its  vast  majority  consisting  of  Serbs 
(86.85%  in  1866),  was  largely  immigrant  {ca.  75,000 
arrived  1820-34;  ca.  150,000  1834-74).  Only  a small 
minority  was  autochthonous:  ca.  20%  in  Valjevo  dis- 
trict, less  than  1%  in  Takovo  and  Shumadija.  Literacy 
(1866):  4.2%.  Characteristic  of  Serbian  agriculture  dur- 
ing most  of  the  19th  century  was  the  clearance  of 
arable  land  by  fire,  extensive  cultivation  of  com  and 
(from  the  late  1830s)  wheat,  large  flocks  of  sheep 
being  driven  by  Vlach  herdsmen,  and,  for  a (former) 
Ottoman  possession,  exceptionally  large  numbers  of 
pigs  (165  pigs  per  100  inhabitants  in  1859;  main 
export  article).  TTie  agricultural  unit  continued  to  be 
the  “house”  {kuca  < kbdne)  with  ca.  10-30  (in  the  ear- 
lier period),  later  (1863)  ca.  5. 5-8.3  inhabitants.  The 
first  survey  of  all  agricultural  lands  (details  in  Sund- 
haussen, Tabclle  51)  was  carried  out  in  1834  (in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  projjcr,  the  first  tahnr-i  ard^  was 
begun  in  1838).  The  woodlands  of  Serbia  remained 
an  important  economic  factor;  the  first  decrees  for 
their  protection  date  from  the  1820s.  Urban  crafts 
were  initially  largely  restricted  to  Muslims  and  for- 
eigners; their  “Serbianisadon”  had  long  been  under 
way  by  1830,  when  there  were  18  recognised  emdf 
in  Belgrade.  This  figure  rose  to  40  in  1838  (detailed 
lists  of  cpidf  in  Branko  Perunicic,  Uprava  varosi  Beo- 
grada  1820d9J2y  Belgrade  1970,  133-4,  142-3,  428-68, 

693-7).  The  Muslim  pious  foundadons  {eu>fUif)  outside 
Belgrade  were  sold  or  transferred  into  property  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  within  five  years  of  the  Law  of  28 
July  1839  which  regelated  the  return  of  non-Serb  held 
lands  into  Serbian  possession,  in  accordance  with  the 
kbaft-i  sb^s  of  1830  and  1833  (for  ivakf  property  sup- 
porting several  Belgrade  mosques  as  late  as  1862,  see 
Pemnidic,  op.  cit.y  480-1).  What  immovables  remainedip  Qom 
in  Belgrade  in  the  hands  of  individual  Muslims  undl 
1863  is  shown  in  an  official  survey  published  by 
Perunicic  {op.  cit.y  540-59).  The  Ottoman  tax  regime 
remained  in  force  for  about  20  years  undl  the  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  of  1835  ended  the  system  of 
division  into  (1)  payments  to  the  Ottoman  state  or 
the  sultan,  (2)  rents  and  services  due  to  the  Muslim 
landowners  and  (3)  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Serbian 
state.  The  reform  introduced  a single  monetary  tax 
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amounting  to  ca.  12  “Taler”  (5  gold  ducats)  per  tax-  ' 
payer  per  annum.  But  as  in  the  Ottoman  p>eriod  (see 
the  account  in  Edwards,  Memoirs,  28  fT.),  the  com- 
munity leaders  continued  to  fix  each  taxpayer’s  con- 
tribution by  taking  into  account  his  ability  to  p>ay. 
The  metric  system  of  measurement  was  introduced  in 
1873,  coinciding  with  similar  Ottoman  attempts  under 
Midhat  Pa^a  [q.v.'l. 

Bibliography:  Research  on  Ottoman  Serbia,  up 
to  ca.  1970,  is  listed  in  H.-J.  Komrumpf  (with  Jutta 
Komrumpf),  Osmanische  Bibliographie  mit  besondrrer 
Berikksichtigung  der  Tiirhei  in  Europa,  Leiden-Koln  1973 
(-  Handbuch  der  OrierUalistik).  For  a current  bibl.  on 
Serbia  as  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  see  Turkolo- 
gischer  Anzeiger  (Turkology  Annual),  Selbstverlag  des  | 
Instituts  fiir  OrientalLstik  in  Vienna.  Basic  reading 
on  Serbia  in  the  modem  period  includes  the  author-  ' 
itative  Istorija  srpskog  naroda,  v/l-2,  Od  prvog  ustanka 
do  Berlinskog  kongresa,  J 804- 1 878,  Belgrade  1981,  as  , 
well  as  N.  Konstandinovic,  Beogradski  pasaluk  {Sevema 
Srbya  pod  Turcimet).  Teritorija,  stanovntltvo,  proizvodne 
snage,  Belgrade  1970,  and  R.  LjuSic,  Knezevina  Srbga 
{1830-1839),  Belgrade  1986.  The  foUowing  is  a selec- 
tion of  titles  in  Western  languages:  W.D.  Behschnitt, 
Nationalismus  bei  Serben  und  Kroaten  1830-1914,  Munich 
1980;  L.F.  Edwards  (ed.  and  tr.),  The  memoirs  of 
Prota  Matija  Nenadovic,  Oxford  1969;  L.  Hadrovics, 
Le  peuple  serbe  et  son  eglise  sous  la  domination  turque, 
Paris  1947;  F.  Kanitz,  Das  Konigreich  Serbien  und  das 
Serbenvolk,  3 vob.,  Leipzig  1904-14,  C.  and  B.  Jela- 
vich,  The  establishment  of  the  Balkan  national  states, 
1804-1920,  ScattJe-London  1977;  M.B.  Petrovich, 

A history  of  modem  Serbia,  1804-1918,  2 vols..  New 
York  1976;  L.  von  Ranke,  Serbien  und  die  Ttirkei  im 
19.  Jahrhunderi,  Leipzig  1879  (English  tr.  A.  Kerr, 
London  1883);  H.  Sundhaussen,  Historische  Stati- 
stik  Serbiens  1834-1914.  Mit  europdischen  Vergleichs- 
daten,  Munich  1989  (•  Sudosteuropdische  Arbeiten,  ed. 
M.  Bemath  and  K.  Nehring,  87);  W.S.  Vucinich 
(ed.),  The  First  Serbian  Uprising,  1804-1813,  New  York 
1982;  G.  Yakschitch,  L Europe  et  la  resurrection  de  la 
Serbie,  1804-1834,  Paris  1907.  Comprehensive  Otto- 
man material  dealing  with  the  first  Serbian  upris- 
ing from  the  kadis'  court  registers  was  published  as 
early  as  1916  by  S.  Kemura,  Prvi  Srpsh  ustanak  pod 
KaroQorgjem.  Od  godiru  1219.  po  hic^.  Hi  1804.  po  i. 
do  dobitka  autonomije,  Sarajevo  1332/1914  (printed  in 
fact  in_  1334/1916).  (M.O.H.  Ursinus) 

SIRDAJR  [sec  sardar]. 

SIRHAN  (a.  “woir’),  the  name  of  a wadi  in 
North  Arabia,  which  runs  southcastwards  from  the 
fortress  of  al-Azrak,  at  the  southern  end  of  Hawran 
[q.v.'\,  to  the  wclLs  of  Maybu*  (sec  Musil,  Arabia  Deserta, 
167).  It  has  a length  of  atmut  140  km/ 187  miles 
and  a breadth  of  5 to  18  km/ 13  to  11  miles.  Musil 
{ibid.,  120-1)  calls  it  a depression  and  “a  sandy,  marshy 
lowland,  above  which  protrude  low  hillocks”.  AI-Azrak 
is  known  for  its  large,  permanent  pond.  Since  ancient 
times,  the  wadi  has  been  used  as  an  important  trade 
route.  Already  King  Esarhaddon  (699-680  B.C.)  under- 
took a campaign  against  the  Bazu  and  the  KJiazu 
(the  Buz  and  the  Hazo  of  the  Bible,  cf.  Gen.  xxii. 
21-2,  Job  xxxii.  2 and  Jcr.  xxv.  23),  who  were  living 
in  the  wadi  Sirhan.  The  Muslims  conquered  the  region 
after  the  batde  of  the  Yarmuk  in  13/634,  and 

the  wadi  became  the  much-contested  frontier  between 
the  Banu  ’1-Kayn  and  the  Banu  Kalb  [sec  kai.b 

B.  wabara],  two  trib^  groups  of  the  Ku(^a‘a 
The  wadi  was  also  known  as  Batn  al-Sirr  (al- 
Mukaddasf,  250;  Yakut,  Mu^d^am,  i,  666).  It  served  as 
the  natural  route  of  communication  between  al-Hrra 


or  al-Kufa  [q.w.'\  and  Syria.  The  area  is  inhabited  by 
the  Banu  Ruwala  [q.v.'\.  In  1926,  the  amir  Nurf  b. 

^aMan  (Musil,  op.  cit.,  index)  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Hadda,  by  the  terms  of  which  al-Djawf  [^.tf.]  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wadi  SirhSn  were  handed  over  to 
King  *Abd  al-‘Azrz  Al  Su‘ud  [q.v^,  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  wadr  being  assigned  to  Transjordan. 

Bibliography:  A.  Musil,  The  manners  and  custonu 
of  the  Rwala  bedouins.  New  York  1928;  idem,  Arabia 
Deserta,  New  York  1927;  idem.  Northern  Ne^d,  New 
York  1928;  W.  Lancaster,  The  Rwala  Bedouin  today, 
Cambridge  1981;  Agreements  with  the  Sultan  of  Ngd 
regarding  certain  questions  relating  to  the  N^-Trans-Jordan 
and  Nepi-lraq  frontiers.  White  Paper  Cmd.  2566,  London 
1925,  2 fT.;  see  also  the  Bibl.  to  ruwajla. 

(E.  VAN  Donzel) 

SIRHIND,  a town  of  India  in  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  Pan^Jjab,  situated  in  lat.  30®  39'  N.  and 
long.  76®  28'  E.  and  lying  some  36  km/24  miles 
north  of  Patiala  city. 

In  the  mediaeval  Islamic  Persian  chronicles,  the 
name  is  usually  spelt  S.h.r.n.d,  and  the  popular  deriva- 
tion from  sar-Hind  “the  head  of  India”,  from  its  strate- 
gic position,  is  obviously  fanciful.  The  town  must  have 
had  a pre-Islamic,  Hindu  past,  but  became  important 
from  ^urid  times  onwards  and  was  developed  by 
the  Tughlukid  sultan  Firuz  Shah  (III)  at  the  behest 
of  his  spiritual  mentor  Sayyid  Djalal  al-Dm  Bukhari. 

It  was  at  Sirhind  that  BahlQl  L5di,  the  founder  of 
his  line  of  sultans  [sec  l6dTs],  assumed  the  crown  in 
855/1451.  It  flourished  under  the  Mughals,  but  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Mughal  decline,  in  the  1 8th  century, 
it  was  several  times  attacked  by  the  Sikhs  \<q.v^.  It 
eventually  passed  under  the  control  of  the  MaharSmas 
of  Patiala,  and  the  region  came  under  British  protec- 
tion in  1809  by  a treaty  with  Ran^it  Singh,  remain- 
ing till  1947  within  the  Princely  State  of  Patiala.  It 
is  now  in  the  Pan^Jjab  State  of  the  Indian  Union. 

Sirhind  is  also  famous  as  the  birthplace  in  971/1564 
of  the  religious  revivalist  and  reformer  §baykh  Ahmad 
Sirhind! 

Bibliography:  Imperial  gazetteer  of  lndia3,  xxiii, 

18-21;  Punjab  District  gazetteers. 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 

SIRIUS  [sec  al-^i*rA]. 

SIROZ,  the  Turkish  form  (Greek  Serrai,  conven- 
tionally Serres),  for  a town  of  eastern  Macedonia, 
now  in  Greece  (lat.  41®  03’  N.,  long.  23®  33'  E.).  In 
Ottoman  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the  sandjak  of 
Siroz  and  also  the  scat  of  a Greek  Orthodox  metro- 
p>olitanate.  It  is  situated  on  seven  hills  to  the  south- 
east of  Mount  M^noikon,  in  the  centre  of  a fertile 
plain  and  near  to  various  mineral  resources  which 
supplied  metal  for  the  local  mint. 

In  Classical  antiquity  it  was  called  Siris  (Herodotus) 
and  Dirra,  and  in  Byzantine  times  one  finds  Serrai 
and  Ferrai  in  various  forms  and  orthographies.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Justinian  I’s  time  as  a fortified  town  of 
Macedonia  Prima,  and  surviving  parts  of  the  citadel 
may  date  from  before  the  10th  century.  In  803  Nicc- 
phorus  Phocas  implanted  a strong  military  garrison 
and  rebuilt  the  town  against  Slav  invasions^  In  120^ gj-  QQpp| 
it  surrendered  without  a fight  to  Boniface  of  Monfer- 
rat,  who  abandoned  it  to  the  Bulghars  in  1206,  who 
destroyed  it  totally.  But  it  revived  in  the  course  of 
the  13th  century  and  became  the  capital  of  the  theme 
of  Serres. 

Its  citadel  was  rebuilt  for  the  last  rime  after  Stephen 
DuSan  captured  the  town  in  1345,  and  he  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  Serbs  there.  Retaken  by  Manuel 
Palaeologus  in  1371,  it  fell  temporarily  to  the  Ottoman 
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Turks  in  1371  and  definitively  in  1383.  Ewliya  Gelcbi 
alone  of  the  Ottoman  sources  describes  this  definitive 
conquest  by  Ghazi  Ewrenos  and  DjandarJi  KJialri 
Kubayr  abDm  Pa^a^  although  this  is  unmentioned  by 
the  Byzantine  chroniclers.  According  to  oral  sources, 
the  surrender  terms  allowed  the  Turks  to  install  them- 
selves outside  the  Byzantine  enceinte  and  guaranteed 
to  the  Greeks  their  quarters  and  churches.  The  en- 
ceinte’s walls  must  have  been  demolished  at  this  time 
as  a precaution  against  revolts.  The  town  soon  regained 
its  old  importance.  Even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Ottomans,  it  had  spread  beyond  the  enceinte,  to  the 
west  of  the  Phoros  Gate,  as  the  presence  of  some 
Byzantine  churches  shows.  The  Ottomans  established 
new  quarters,  bearing  the  names  of  their  military 
chiefs,  for  themselves  further  to  the  west  and  to  the 
south.  Nomads  (TwraAs)  were  planted  in  the  adjacent 
countryside,  whilst  the  town  received  immigrants  from 
Anatolia.  At  the  end  of  the  ISth  century  there  arrived 
the  first  Jewish  families  from  Sicily  and  Spain, 

Notable  events  included  Murad  Ps  using  it  as  a 
base  for  campaigns  against  the  Serbs  (1365).  In  1412 
the  revolt  of  Sh^ykfe  Bedr  al-Drn  [sec  badr  al-dInJ 
ended  at  Serres  with  his  defeat  and  hanging  there. 
In  1571  there  was  a Greek  revolt  there  after  the 
Ottoman  naval  defeat  at  Lepanio-  At  Serres  was  the 
tomb  of  the  town’s  kd4tj  *Abd  al-Rahm^ 

(d.  1676),  author  of  a work,  the  En^s  im- 

portant for  the  history  of  Adiianople,  The  consolida- 


tion of  Ottoman  power  was  mariced  by  the  building 
of  the  Eski  Gamii,  with  a foundation  inscription,  now 
destroyed,  by  Ojandarll  Khayr  al.*Drn  Pa^a  in  787/ 
1385,  who  also  built  the  Eski  Hammam;  and  Bayezld 
IPs  vizier  Ro^jia  Mustafa  Pasha  built  further  public 
and  charitable  buildings.  The  Bezesten  seems  to  date 
from  859/1454-5. 

According  to  the  1 5 th  and  16th  century  registers, 
Senes  had  a p>opulation  estimated  at  6,200  in  659/ 
1454-5  [see  Table  for  later  figures).  The  Muslim  pro- 
portion grew  steadily,  doubdess  through  conversions- 
In  the  1 5th  century,  according  to  the  Cftronirif  of  Syna- 
dinos,  there  were  25  Muslim  quarters  and  45  Christian 
ones,  whose  names  indicate  the  various  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  carried  on  in  this  important 
town  of  the  Empire’s  European  provinces,  as  the  pres- 
ence of  a Bezesten  and  of  a mint  show  (earliest  known 
coins  from  816/1413-14). 

Of  numerous  17th  century  descriptions  of  the  town, 
the  most  important  are  those  of  lifcsJifa, 

Ewliya,  Robert  of  Dreux  and  the  rich  cloth  merchant 
papa  Synadirios,  after  1642  a priest  and  author  of  a 
CkTonick  of  Serres  covering  the  years  1 598- 1 642.  EwHya 
describes  a nourishing  town,  with  10  Christian  quar^ 
ters  with  2,000  fine  houses  in  the  old  town,  and  30 
Muslim  quarters  in  the  new  town,  totalling  4,000 
houses,  1 2 Friday  mosques,  9 1 other  mosques,  26 
medres^^  2 lekke^  and  3 Aammdm^.  Its  market  was,  with 
those  of  Salonica  and  Skopje,  among  the  greatest  of 


Tairle 

Evolution  of  the  population  of  the  town 


Year 

Total 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 

1454/55 

6,200 

2,750 

3,450 

1478/79 

4,696 

3,190 

1,706 

1494/1503* 

8,599 

4,830 

3,489 

280 

1519 

7,034 

3,420 

3,149 

270 

1528/30 

5,755 

3,360 

2,065 

330 

1569/70 

6,000 

4,165 

1,555 

280 

1660 

4,000  houses  (EwliyS) 

1800 

30,000  (Beaujour) 

1654 

25,000  (Boue) 

1870 

30,000  (Redus) 

1886 

28,000  (Schinas) 

1 1,000 

14,000 

2,000 

1905 

42,000  (HfimT  Pagha) 

1913 

1 8,666  (Greek  administration) 

1916 

20,700  (Loukatos) 

1920 

14,564  (ESYE)* 

1926 

29,640  (ESYE) 

1940 

34,630  (ESYE) 

1951 

36,769  (ESYE) 

1961 

1971 

39,897  (ESYE) 

1981 

45,213  (ESYE) 

1991 

* 

1 

1 

1985,  136-7) 

1881-82^93 

83,499 

31,000 

31,000 

1,000 

Others 


195  Gypsies 


1,000 


19.5W  Buiprians  iar.com 

650  vanous 


*ESYE  - Greek  National  Statistical  Office. 


Sources: 

Karanastasis,  1991,  220-3* 
Barkan,  1977,  AISEE 
Sokolosld,  1977,  AISEE 
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the  region^  with  2,000  shops  and  17  The  ariea 

of  the  town  increased  vastly  under  the  Ottomans, 
whilst  at  the  same  tlmci  31  churches  remained  by 
the  mid- 1 9th  century,  but  most  were  lost  in  the  fire 
of  1849,  the  worst  of  a whole  series  of  coiiHagradon^, 
which  only  ended  with  the  1913  one,  which  destroyed 
several  quarters  of  the  old  Byzantine  town  and  of  the 
Turkish  one,  plus  a large  number  of  religious  buildings. 
The  reports  of  the  French  consuls  give  much  infor- 
mation on  commercial  activity  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  Several  of  them,  plus  travellers,  note  the 
importance  of  the  annual  Kervan  fair  at  Serres,  part 
of  a chain  of  great  fairs  all  through  Rumelm.  By  the 
1 9th  century,  the  town  had  25-30,000  people  and 
was,  with  Monasdr  and  Saionica,  the  most  important 
town  of  Macedonia;  in  Hilmi  Papa's  1905  census, 
42,000  inhabitants  were  counted. 

After  1870,  the  importance  of  the  fairs  diminished, 
with  the  development  of  railways  and  highways  for 
the  speedy  transport  of  goods  to  the  ports.  Commerce 
declined  at  Serres,  especially  when  steamship  lines 
passed  by  the  ports  of  Epirus  and  Albania,  but  the 
town  recovered  its  importance  when  the  Istanbul- 
Salonica  railway  line  was  opened  in  1896.  The  culd- 
vadon  of  cotton  there,  Formerly  dominant,  was  now 
eclipsed  by  that  of  tobacco,  which  gave  a new  eco* 
nomic  impetus  to  the  region. 

llie  Greek  Colonel  N.  Schinas  gave  a precise 
description  of  Serres  in  1886.  It  had  28,000  inhabitants 
(see  Table),  26  churches,  22  mosques,  2 Greek  schools 
and  6 Turkish  ones,  24  spacious  und  a fine 

market  separate  from  the  residential  areas  and  closed 
by  gates.  At  the  same  period  (1861-93),  Ottoman  cen- 
suses give  a figure  of  83,499  for  the  of  Serres, 

including  31,000  Muslims,  31,000  Greek  Christians, 
19,500  Bulgarian  Christians,  1,000  Jews,  etc.  In  the 
First  Balkan  War,  the  town  was  occupied  first  by  the 
Bulgarians,  who  fired  the  ancient  Byzandne  town  and 
the  Muslim  quartei's  as  far  as  the  market  when  the 
Greeks  advanced  and  took  it  (July  1913).  It  was  defini- 
tively incorporated  in  Greece  in  1918  and  entirely 
reconstructed.  By  1991  it  had  a population  of  45,213, 
having  received  a laige  number  of  refugees  in  1922 
and  after.  Amongst  die  monuments  sdll  preserved,  the 
Be^esten  is  now  an  Archaeological  Museum,  but  the 
Ottoman  monuments  are  reduced  to  a fine  double 
and  three  mosques,  that  of  Mehmed  Bey 
being  the  oldest  (898/1492-3)  and  also  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Balkans,  that  of  Mu^(afa  Bey  (925/1519) 
and  the  Zincirli  Camii  (estimated  date,  985/1577-8). 

Bibliographjy:  Gh.E.  Guys,  Guide  de  h Ma£idi>itte^ 
Paris  1857;  N.  Moschopoulos,  Greece  according  to  Ekiiiya 
CheieM  [in  Greek],  in  E^tiris  Etmrms  Byzonttnon  Spudon^ 
Athens  1938-40;  T.  Gbkbilgin,  XV^XVI  asirda  Edime 
ve  Pasa  liuasi,  Istanbul  1952;  O,  Ostrogoraky,  La 
prise  de  Serres  par  les  Tares ^ in  xxxv  (1965); 

P.  Pennas,  Histo^  of  Serres  [in  Greek],  Athens  1966; 
Irene  Beldiceanu-Steinherr,  Reckerckes  sttr  ks  3£les  du 
r^gpes  des  sultans  Osmetn^  Orkhan  et  Murad  /,  in  ibc. 
Acad.  DacorrmuanOj  Ada  HistmeUy  vii  (Munich  1967); 

M.  Kiel,  Ohseroadons  ou  the  kisto^  of  nmksm  Greece 
dutirtg  die  Turkish  rule.  Historical  and  arckitectumt  descrip- 
tion if  tkc  Turkisk  monuments  f Komotim  and  Serres  ..., 
in  Balkan  Studies^  xii  (Thessaloniki  1971),  415-62; 

N.  BeIdJccanu,  Recherche  sut  la  mUe  ottomane  au  XV- 
skek.  Etude  et  arkr,  Paris  1973;  M.  Sokolowski,  Aperps 
sur  P^joiution  de  cetiainei  uitks  plus  imporiantes  de  la  par- 
tie  meridiimale  des  balkatis  aux  XV*-XVP  sticks ^ in  Isdmhul 
k la  joncti&n  des  cultures  Badcaniques,  Midderraneennesy 
Slmfes  et  Orientais  aux  XV^-XVT  slicks.  Actes  du  Colhque 
Internal,  de  PA.l.E.S.KE.y  Istanbul  1973,  Bucharest 


1977;  Kemal  H.  Karpat,  Ottoman  population  1830- 

1914.  Demographic  and  social  characteristics t Madison, 

Wise.  1985.  also  the  Bibf  to  EP  art.  Senes, 
(Alexandra  Yerolympos) 

SIRR  Jsee  Suppl.]. 

I^IRWAH,  the  name  of  two  pre-Islamic 
archaeological  sites  in  northern  Yemen. 

I.  $irwab  i^iawlan,  an  important  Sabaean 
site  90  km /SO  mites  west  of  Marib  at  lat.  15^ 

27'  N,,  long.  45'*  Of  E.,  on  a small  plain  at  altitude 
just  under  1,500  m/4,9TO  feet.  The  site  preserves  the 
name  of  the  ancient  town  of  the  inscriptions,  Snuh, 
and  near  its  ruins  is  now  a modest  little  town,  with 
a jwA  and  small  number  of  inhabitants,  the  modem 
Sirw^. 

LTie  site  was  discovered  in  1843  by  the  French 
scholar  Joseph  Amaud,  and  again  explored  in  1870 
by  Joseph  Halevy  and  Hayyim  Hab.^usb.  E.  Glaser 
had  some  inscriptions  copied  for  him.  Since  the  1962 
revolution  in  Yemen  the  site  has  become  more  acces- 
sible, and  excavations  have  been  undertaken  since 
1990  by  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  in  San*a’. 

TTiough  of  modest  size,  and  though  we  still  do  not 
possess  a systematic  description  of  the  ruins,  the  qual- 
ity of  its  monuments  show  that  it  was  an  important 
Sabaean  centre.  The  main  monument  is  the  great 
temple,  built,  according  to  the  inscription  CIH  366, 
by  the  Sabaean  mukarrib  (Uterally,  “unifier”,  a title 
home  by  South  Arabian  princes  of  some  eminence) 

Yada*Tl  Dharib  ^n  of  Sumhil^alT,  written  in  a style 
from  the  7th-6th  centuries  B.C.  Apparently,  in  later 
antiquity,  it  was  transfoimed  into  a fortress.  The  tem- 
ple was  dedicated,  according  to  its  inscriptions,  to  the 
main  god  of  the  Sabaean  pantheon,  Alma^h*  with 
the  temple  apparently  having  the  title  of  *wX  sc.  Aw'al 
(or  Aw'alati)  Sirw^b-  There  is  also  the  monument  of 
the  Dar  Bilkis,  probably  the  palace  of  the  of 

the  Banij  Dhu-Habab,  with  one  inscription  mention- 
ing a decree  in  their  favour  by  the  Sabaean  king 
Nasha'karib  (third  quarter  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.). 

But  there  are  large  numbers  of  inscriptions  from  the 
whole  site.  The  origins  of  this  Sirwab  certainly 
old,  but  the  oldest  inscriptions  seem  to  date  from  the 
second  half  of  the  8th  century  B,C,  It  ceased  to  play 
any  notable  role  after  Himyar  annexed  Saba’  in 
ca.  A.D.  275.  It  was  clearly  a royal  site  under  the 
mukarrikiy  and  probably  directly  under  a king. 

It  subsequently  became  the  centre  of  an  homony- 
mous tribal  group,  the  Snob  (the  same  process 

which  we  find  in  Na^jran  and  several  towns  of  the 
Djawf  of  Yemen),  though  the  extent  of  the  group’s 
power  is  unknown.  It  was  enlarged  in  the  3rd  century 
A.D.  by  other  groups  such  as  the  Khawlan  [^.o.],  known 
in  Islamic  times  as  Khawl^  al-* Aliya,  and  the  Haynan, 
the  ensemble  under  the  kajfls  of  the  Dhu-Habab.  IThe 
inscriptions  last  mention  the  SirwSb  in  the  period  4th- 
6th  centuries  A.D.,  when,  like  other  Sabaean  tribes, 
it  must  have  been  supplanted  by  the  Himyar. 

The  town  of  Sirwah  seems,  on  onomastic  evidence, 
to  have  early  contained  speakers  of  Arabic.  Adminis- 
tratively, a kabfr  is  mentioned  who  was  presumably 
the  representative  there  of  royal  power.  The  region  if. CO ITl 
had  in  antiquity  palm  trees,  now  totally  absent,  prob- 
ably from  the  decay  of  irrigation  works. 

The  town  played  no  role  in  Islamic  times,  but  its 
site  became  a great  mythic  one  for  Islamic  historians 
(cf.  Gmohmann,  EP  art.),  and  al-Hamdanf  mentions 
it  regularly  {/kill,  viii,  Ar.  text  24,  45,  49,  75),  also 
with  frequent  citations  of  poetry  mentioning  it.  The 
historians  regarded  Dhu-Sirwah  (adl  knowledge  of  Dhu* 

Habab  having  been  lost)  as  one  of  the  eight  most 
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noble  lineages  of  ancient  Yemen,  the  Ma^iamina 
(the  being  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  great 

oases  interior  yemen). 

2.  Sirwah  Arhab,  a Sabaean  sice  of  upland 
Yemen,  45  km/25  miles  north  of  San*a*,  at  an  altitude 
of  2,500  m/ 8,200  feet.  Visited  for  the  first  time  by 
Glaser  in  1 884,  it  was  not  imdl  1 97 1 that  ajiother  scltolar, 
the  Russian  P.  GryazneviC,  was  able  to  visit  it. 

It  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  called  Madar“^' 
(Mdr*"),  the  name  surviving  in  a nearby  village,  Madar. 
Inscriptions  mention  a temple  Marbadan  of  the  town 
of  Madar^',  which  can  be  identified  with  the  building 
with  columns  discovered  by  Glaser,  Its  lords  towards 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  were  the  BanQ 
Qhadab**"*  and  Bharamat.  Tlie  Islamic  antiquarians 
and  geographers  (aJ-HamdanT  and  Yakut)  knew  the 
site  as  Madar,  with  the  name  ^irwSh  ("'laige  build- 
ing^’) being  comparatively  recent.  The  former  author 
visited  the  site,  and  describes  fourteen  palaces  there* 
some  ruinous,  some  still  inhabited  (/M/,  viii,  95,  Eng. 
ir.  61);  but  it  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  poetry. 

A third  §irw^,  amongst  the  Banu  BahlQl,  to  the 
southeast  of  $an*i',  is  mentioned  by  the  modem  author 
al-Hadiri,  but  this  has  now  disappeared. 

Bihli0graphj\  I.  Arabic  sources.  Hamdanl, 
Sifa^  ed.  Miillcr;  idem,  /A/i/,  ed.  Muh.  al-Akwa‘  al- 
Hiwiir,  Cairo  1383/1^3,  Eng.  tr,  of  voL  viii,  N.A. 
Paris,  Princeton  1938,  Ar.  text  of  voL  viii,  ed,  idem, 
Princeton  1940;  Muh,  b.  Abmad  al-I^adjrr,  Ma^mu^ 
biiMan  ai-ysiTum  wa-k^hd*iU}m^  ed,  Isma^Tl  al-Akwa^, 
$an^a’  1404/1984.  ' 

2.  Studies  and  works  in  Western  lan- 
guages. M.  Amaud,  in  JA^  4*  ser.,  v (Jan. -June 
1845),  208-45,  309-45;  vi  (JuJy-Dcc.  1845),  169-81; 
J.  HaJevy,  Rnpport  sut  une  musian  dans  Ls 

in  JA,  6‘  ser.,  xix  (Jan .June  1872),  5-98, 
129-266,  489-547;  Jacqueline  Pirenne,  A la  diccu- 
verte  de  MroAw,  iinq  sikks  de  science  el  d'nvmtvrey  Paris 
1958;  M.  Hdfner,  Insehriflen  aus  Sirwdli  ffauidn 
{L  Teiljy  in  SB  Osier.  Akad.^  phil.-hist.  Kl.,  eexei, 
Abh.  1 (1973);  eadem,  (//,  Ted),  in  Und.,  ccciv,  Abh. 
5 (1976);  Ch.  Robin,  L£s  etudes  swiarahiqties  m tan^ 
1980,  in  R/^ddn,  iii  (1980),  189-98;  idem, 
Les  Hauies-^Tenes  du  Mirrd-Yimm  ax}imi  rislmn,  Istanbul 
1982;  idem,  UArahie  andque  de  Karib^U  d MahemeL 
bf&mfelks  donnees  sur  Fhislotre  des  Arabes  grace  aux  inscrip- 
tions^ in  RAIMM,  bd  (1991-3);  idem,  Inab6n\  Harmti, 
al-KdJiT,.  Kdmna  el  al-HiO'd^i/,  Inventaire  des  inscra* 
sudarabiques  I,  Faris-Rome  1992;  idem,  Sheba.  II 
Dam  ks  mscriptians  dArafde  du  Sud,  in  SuppL  au  Diet 
de  in  Bihie.  fasc,  70,  Paris  1996,  cols.  1047-1254; 
J.  Schmidt,  Dir  Rtmen  van  Sir^b-Arfiab  und  der  Tem- 
pet  des  *AUar  du-dibdn,  in  Arehdal.  Berkhie  tms  dem 
Yemen,  iv  (1987),  195-201  (wrongful  attribudon  of 
this  temple;  more  probably  lo  Talab  Riyam'"",  mas- 
ter of  Marbadan),  (Ch.  RoatN) 

smWAL  (A  J,  trousers.  Trousers  are  not  origi- 
nally an  Arab  garment  but  were  introduced,  proba- 
bly from  Persia,  Prom  quite  early  times,  other  people 
have  copied  the  thing  and  the  name  from  the  Persians 
and  it  almost  looks  as  if  Persia  were  the  original  home 
of  trousers  (cf  Noldeke,  Geschichle  der  Ferser  und  Amber 
^ur  ^eit  der  Sasanidm,  1 36,  n.  3)*  The  Greek  crapd^upa 
or  oopd^aTAa,  Ladn  sarabaia  (perhaps  also  Aramaic 
sarbaHn,  Daniel,  iii*  21;  cf  Syriac  Aarbd&n)  and  the 
Arabic  sirzemi  are  all  derived  from  old  Persian  eArnwdm, 
the  modem  Persian  dltilwdr  (which  is  explained  as 
from  stai  “thigh”,  with  a sufibc  to  sirwai  In  turn 

may  be  traced  the  corresponding  word  among  the 
Hungarians,  Poles,  Russians,  Tartars,  Siberian  peoples 
and  Kalmucks  in  the  cast  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 


gese in  the  west.  The  form  sinvdl  has  probably  been 
influenced  by  the  word  sirbal  meaning  garment  in 
general  (explained  as  a development  of  the  root  s-b-i 
and  an  originally  Semidc  word).  This  occurs  in  the 
early  Arabic  poetry  and  in  the  Kurban,  but  not  sirwSl 

The  Arab  grammarians  retained  a memory  of  the 
Persian  origin  of  the  word.  As  frequendy  with  loan- 
words, simdl  shows  several  formations  in  Arabic,  sing, 
sirwada),  sirwaHa),  simdl,  dialectic  shiruiat,  modem  also 
and  the  question  is  continually  discussed 
whether  it  is  triptote  or  diptote;  pi.  samani  and  dou- 
ble pi.  samwiial  both  also  with  shin  and  dialectic 
sardudn,  diptote  only  but  usually  (like  the  word  for 
trousers  in  many  other  languages)  used  with  singular 
meaning  and  varying  in  sex  between  masc.  and  fern.; 
dim  in.  suraj^i,  plur.  sun^jdidi;  (ta)sarwabi  has  been 
formed  as  a denominative  verb. 

When  the  word  entered  Arabic  and  the  garment 
was  adopted  by  Muslims  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
the  Muslims  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
trousers  in  the  very  early  days  of  Islam,  at  the  latest 
during  the  conquest  of  Persia*  Tradition  usually  traces 
them  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  and  even  credits 
pre-Islamic  prophets  with  wearing  them,  A hmSih  says, 

“the  first  to  wear  trousers  was  the  prophet  Abraham, 
wherefore  he  will  be  the  first  to  be  clothed  on  the 
day  of  judgment”.  Another  fiodi^  tells  us  that  Moses 
was  wearing  trousers  of  wool  on  the  day  on  which 
God  spoke  with  him.  It  is  related  in  one  tradition  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad  that  he  bought  trousers  from 
the  clothiers,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  actually 
wore  them;  on  one  occasion  he  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  wore  them,  “Yes,  when  travelling 
and  at  home,  by  day  and  night;  I was  commanded 
to  cover  myself  and  I know  no  covering  really  bet- 
ter than  these”.  According  to  another  ^adi(h->  he  rec- 
ommends the  wearing  of  trousers  in  the  words,  “be 
different  from  the  people  of  the  book,  who  wear  nei- 
ther trousers  nor  izdr*\  But  other  stories  deny  posi- 
tively that  he  wore  them,  and  it  is  also  disputed 
whether  the  caUph  ^Uthman  wore  them.  The  inter- 
mediate view  is  that  it  is  permitted  to  wear  trousers, 
ubiha^  Id  ba^sa  bihi. 

In  contrast  to  men,  to  whom  ail  that  has  been  said 
so  far  applies,  the  wearing  of  trousers  is  recommended 
for  women  in  all  badtih^.  It  is  said,  for  example,  “Put 
on  trousers,  for  they  are  the  garments  that  cover  one 
best,  and  protect  your  women  with  them  when  they 
go  out”*  or  “God  has  mercy  upon  the  women  who 
wear  trousers”  {ynrhamu  'Udhu  TmuiasarLtdidli  min  aknisd^)-, 
or  “a  woman  came  past  ridlrig  one  day  and  fell  off 
The  Prophet  turned  aside  in  order  not  to  see  her* 
and  was  only  put  at  his  ease  when  he  was  lold  that 
she  was  mulasamdia'^  Other  hadtdt^  lix  the  length  of 
the  trousers  as  being  to  the  ankles,  not  longer;  as  a 
concession,  as  a protection  against  insects,  they  may 
be  a little  longer  but  must  not  trail  on  the  ground. 

The  pilgrim  who  is  nuibrim  is  forbidden  to  wear 
trousers  (along  with  certain  other  garments).  But  even 
the  ?nldt  in  trousers  was  mnhriih  according  to  the 
strictest  view,  and  must  be  repeated;  trousers  arc  also 
considered  unfitting  for  the  r6alp3tidar.C0m 

In  actual  practice,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
all  such  rcsirictjons,  and  numerous  passages  in  his- 
torical and  geographical  literature,  in  books  of  travel 
and  in  ad^  literature,  show  that  trousers  have  prob- 
ably been  worn  in  most  Muslim  lands  since  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Hisljra*  It  is  quite  exceptional  to  find 
the  statement  that  in  one  region  a so-called  Jutn  was 
worn  in  place  of  trousers  (e,g.  in  India)*  The  word 
Jufa  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  means  a simple  doth 
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with  a scani:,  which  was  fastened  in  front  and  be- 
hind to  the  girdle,  A Ju^  of  this  kind — those  from 
the  Yemen  were  particiilady  noted — was  also  worn 
in  regions,  where  trousers  were  usually  worn,  by 
women  in  negligee  in  the  house  instead  of  trousers 
(cf.  Ibn  al-l^acydi,  iCiiab  ahMud^at,  Cairo  1320, 
i,  MB). 

Oriental  trousers  differ  very  much  in  different  coun- 
tries, They  are  of  all  possible  widths,  from  wide  pan- 
taloom,  which  are  only  drawn  together  at  the  bottom 
over  the  feet,  to  close-fitting  shapes  which  look  more 
like  drawers  and  indeed  are  so-called  by  European 
travellers.  They  are  also  of  very  different  lengths,  from 
knee-breeches,  especially  for  soldiers,  to  long  trousers 
coming  to  below  the  feet.  Colours  were  dependent 
not  onJy  on  fashion  (at  times,  only  natural  colours 
were  considered  chic,  and  artificial  colours  not  at  all) 
but  also  on  polidcal  consideradom;  the  ^AbbSsid  colour, 
for  example,  was  black  and  that  of  the  Fadmids  white. 
As  regards  material,  a famous  Persiati  speciality  was 
silken  trousers;  in  Egypt  and  the  adjoining  lands,  the 
white  Egyptian  linen  was  popular,  trouseni  of  red 
leather  are  mentioned  as  the  dress  of  the  women  in 
the  market  of  lights  at  Cairo,  and  so  one. 

In  contrast  to  the  European  fashion,  trousers  in  the 
F^ast  are  worn  next  to  the  bare  body  under  the  other 
garments  (cF  al-Djihiz,  KUab  at-Td^,  ed.  Zeki  Pacha, 
154  below;  the  shirt  and  the  trousers  are  ski^dr,  the 
other  garments,  di^Hr^  are  worn  above)  and  are  sup- 
ported not  by  braces  but  by  a special  girdle  ded 
round  the  body,  called  the  (modem  dikka).  Al- 

though the  tikak  were  covered  by  the  other  gamients 
and  could  not  be  seen,  they  were  the  objects  of  a 
particular  extravagance,  being  adorned  with  inscrip- 
tions, usually  of  an  erotic  nature;  the  most  famous 
and  valuable  were  the  ^ikak  made  in  Armenia  of  Per- 
sian silk.  The  prohibition  against  wearing  them  issued 
by  the  had  scarcely  any  effect*  A thousand 

pairs  of  trousers  of  brocade  with  a thousand  trouser 
bands  of  silk  from  Armenia  {alf  sardwti  da^baktya  bi- 
aif  banT  Gmiimi)  were,  according  to  al-Maknzf, 
ed.  Bulak,  li,  4,  part  of  the  estate  of  an  Egyptian 
noble  (cf  Ibn  MaUikan,  BulSk  1299,  i,  1 10);  a thou- 
sand jewelled  were  given  to  the  daughter  of 

Khumarawayh  b.  Ahmad  b.  Tulun  on  her  wed- 

ding; the  tikka  was  also  used  as  a love-token  sent  by 
a lady  to  her  admirer. 

For  practical  reasons,  trousers  fomied  part  of  a sol- 
dier's dress.  Al-Taban  records  that  even  the  Umayyad 
soldiers  already  wore  sardudl  made  of  a coarse  cloth 
called  Under  the  latter,  they  wore  very  short 

drawers  called  tubbdni  which  were  made  of  hair.  When 
Islam  adopted  the  old  Oriental  custom  of  granting 
robes  of  honour  {^iia\  see  trousers  were  in- 

cluded among  them;  indeed,  they  were  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  gift.  Ori- 
ginally the  garments  of  honour  given  were  not  new, 
but  had  been  worn  by  the  donor;  he  ought  to  have 
worn  them  at  least  once* 

As  a kind  of  uniform  and  a garment  of  honour, 
the  trousers  play  a very  special  part  in  the  Muslim 
Jutiiwwa  [^*f*|  organisations.  In  the  ceremonial  re- 
ception of  a new  member  into  the  gild,  an  essential 
feature  of  the  initiation  ceremony  [f*f,])  is  the 

putting  on  of  the  sardimt  sd-futuwwa^  often  briefly  called 
JuUavwa.  Here  also  stress  is  laid  on  the  point  that  the 
kabiT  or  Aqykh  must  have  either  previously  worn  them 
himself  or  at  least  gone  into  far  enough  to  touch 
them  with  his  knees.  The  sarawil  had  occasionally  a 
similar  importance  for  the  as  had  the 

[^*ir*]  for  the  An  oath  was  taken  on  the  samiml 


(this  oath  is,  however,  invalid  according  to  Ibn  Tay- 
miyya);  they  could  also  be  put  on  a coat  of  arms 
[see  rank}  with  a cup, 

The  putting  on  of  the  sardvdil  ai-Jutuwwa  acquired 
a certain  political  significance  under  the  ‘"reformer  of 
the  JifhtHJHw”,  the  "^Abb^id  caliph  aJ-Hasir  (575'622/ 

1 180-1225  [g.f.]),  about  whose  grants  of  sardunl  a few 
stories  have  been  preserv'ed  by  the  historians.  He  sent 
embassies  to  the  petty  dynasts  of  Syria,  Persia  and 
India  with  the  demandi  that  they  and  their  nobles 
should  put  on  the  samuMt  al-Jutiwwa  for  the  caliph* 

This  was  done  with  solemn  ceremonial  and  they 
thereby  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
caliph  as  overlord  of  the  The  same  al-Nasir 

seems  to  have  limited  the  right  of  investiture  to  a 
very  few,  and  his  successors  also  claimed  the  right 
for  themselves.  But  others  did  it,  for  example  the 
Mamluk  sultan  al-Ashraf  Nasir  al-Dm  (764-78/1363- 
76)  of  Egypt  two  centuries  after  al-Narir* 

When  the  Jutmjmva  gilds  declined,  other  organisa- 
tions with  political  or  other  aims  adopted  their  exter- 
nal ceremonies,  and  laid  special  stress  on  the  putting 
on  of  trousers;  thus  the  gild  of  thieves  in  Baghdad, 
for  example,  under  the  caliph  al-MuktalY,  and  a secret 
Sunni  association  in  Damascus  called  the  Nabawiyya 
with  aiiti*^ra  tendencies,  mentioned  by  Ibn  E>]ubavr. 

But  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Jitiuwwa^  the  orig- 
inal significance  of  the  sarduMi  as  a badge  of  chivalry 
was  no  longer  understood,  and  they  became  combined 
with  the  of  the  Softs  into  the  ai-Jutuwuaa. 

For  the  expression  samwti  id-jutuwwa  we  silso  find 
tibds  ul-Jutmvwa  with  the  same  meaning  “trousers'*  and 
in  Egyptian  Arabic,  Hbds  (sec  L^ne)  acquired  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  “drawers”  (i.c.  for  men;  for  those  of 
women  there  is  a new  foreign  word,  for 

which  see  Dozy,  Suf^pL^  s.v*).  This  circumstance  is  a 
criterion  for  ascertaining  the  Egyptian  texts  in  the 
1 00 1 Nights;  they  replace  the  word  $<irdudl  of  the  non- 
Egyptiait  texts  without  exception  by  lihds^ 

In  many  expressions  sirwdl  is  us^  metaphorically, 
llius  rnusanml  h a pigeon  with  feathered  legs,  a horse 
with  white  legs  or  a tree  with  branches  down  on  the 
trunk*  Shirwdi  "‘rogue's  trousers”  and  sardudi  dl- 

tukiik  (cuckoo- trousers)  {iinarid  eia^)  are  the  names  of 
plants  (on  the  other  hand,  sanval  or  serwei  or  sem^i 
for  “cypress”  is  formed  from  the  weU-known  word 
jofw  with  the  article  after  it  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sintfai). 

Bibliagrdphy:  In  addition  to  the  general  dictio- 
naries, see  Ehozy,  ^ppL^  s*v*  Sirw^  and  Futuwwa; 
idem,  Dktwnnaire  dilaiile  des  mms  des  vitemmts,  s.v. 
siTwdi,  iihds^  tikka,  cf*  also  tubbdn, 

kizza,  sikdn,  Ain^dn,  mikba,  kaka,  and  also 

Gesenius,  Thesaums,  s.v.  s~T-b~l\  Ibn  Sida, 
iv,  83. — Philology  and  see  the  special  work 

on  the  subject  Muntakt^  aPakdiml  Jt-ma  jala^allak 
bi  ^t-sardwfi  by  ^affar  b*  Idris  al-Kattani,  ID  pp. 
lith.,  n.d.  Bu^an  has  a Bdb  al-sardmlt  ed* 

Krchl,  iv,  77;  also  SuyutT  wrote  a book  Ft  *i-saTdtdtk 
cf*  the  Berlin  ms,  Ahlwardt,  no,  5455. — References 
from  historians  and  geographers  have  been  col- 
lected by  Dozy,  VeL,  and  by  Mez,  pom 

314,  368-9,  399,  436.— On  inscriptions  on  fkoA, 
see  al-Wash^a*,  K,  al-^aif  wa  Cairo  1324, 

102,  141. — On  the  different  colours  of  clotliing, 
see  al-Tabarsr,  K Makdrim  aPalAldky  Cairo  1311, 

35. — Military:  N*  Fries,  Das  Ht€Teswesen  dir  Amber 
ZUT  der  Omaj^en^  diss*  Kiel  1921,  30. — Futuiiywax 
H*  'Phoming,  Bettrdge  Kenntnis  des  isidmischen 
Vi^einsimsms,  49-50,  162,  187,  198-9,  204  ff*; 

E.  Blochel,  Hisktire  d^Egypk  de  Makrizi,  297. — 19th 
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century  Egypt:  Lane,  Marintrj  and  customs  of  the 
modifm  Egyptinm^,  I860,  28-9. — Mecca:  Snouck  Hur« 
gronje,  Mekkanische  S^mchwerier^  no.  57  (also  Verspr. 
Geschnfierty  v,  84^5). — Morocco:  L Brunot,  Moms  des 
iflipiraenif  mmculms  d Rabat^  in  Melan^  Rtn^  Bassctf 
Paris  1923,  i,  87  IT.;  esp.  95,  107. — Iliustrarions: 
A.  Rosenberg,  Geschkhie  dcs  KostianSf  table  296,  374 
ff.;  Tilke,  Orimtaiiseke  Kostdtm  in  ^hnitt  und  FarbCf 
Berlin  1923;  see  also  idem,  Studkn  zur  Entwkk- 
lungsgesckichte  des  arienmitscitm  Kostdms,  Berlin  1923, 
25,  32.  Sec  also  ufiAs.  (W,  BjOrkman) 

SIS,  a town  of  Cilicia  in  southern  Anatolia, 
also  called  Srsayya  (as  in  Yakut,  Bulddnj  cd,  Beirut, 
iii,  297-8),  tnediaeval  Ladn  Sisia  and  Sis;  in  mediae- 
val French  sources  the  forms  Asm  and  Oussis  arc 
also  found.  In  later  mediaeval  times  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Cilician  Armenia, 
and  subseejuendy,  the  Turkish  town  of  Kozan,  modem 
Ko^an.  It  lies  in  lat.  37*  27*  N.  and  long.  35“  47' 
E.  at  an  aJdtude  of  290  m/950  feet  against  an  out- 
lying mountain  of  the  Taurus  range,  on  a river  which 
eventually  flows  into  the  l^ayhan  [y.u.] /Ceyhan. 

Before  the  Middle  Ages,  nothing  is  known  about 
this  town;  the  attempted  idendficadons  with  antique 
localides  {some  have  thought  of  Flavias,  others  of  Pin- 
denissus)  are  very  doubtful. 

In  the  Byzandne  period  we  hear  of  the  Arabs 
besieging  in  vain  to  licnov  Kctorpov  in  Cilicia,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  III 
Apsimarus  - 703  {Theophanes,  Chronographui,  ed.  de 
Boor,  i,  372). 

In  ^AbbSisid  dmes  however,  SFs  belonged  to  the 
Islamic  empire:  it  was  reckoned  among  ab-ttug^ur 
al'^dm^a.  It  was  rebuilt  during  the  reign  of  al- 
Mutawakkil,  under  the  direction  of  ^AlT  b.  YahyS  al- 
Arniani,  but  afterwards  laid  waste  by  the  Byzantines 
(aJ-Baladhurl,  170).  There  is  also  a tradition, 

going  back  to  al-W^di,  of  an  emigration  of  the  inhabit* 
tants  of  Sfs  to  the  a^ik  ni-Rum  in  the  years  193  or 
194/808-10,  which  event  may  be  connected  with  the 
loss  of  the  locality  by  the  Gteebs,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  times  of  Apsimarus  and  al-Mutawalddl  (al- 
BaladhurT,  lac,  o/.;  cf.  Yal^ui,  he.  cif.,  where  the  years 
erroneously  are  given  as  94  or  93).  A further  men- 
tion of  SFs  is  found  during  the  wars  of  the  I^amdanid 
Sayf  al-Dawla  [?.&■.]  with  the  Byzantines.  That  prince, 
after  rebuilding  ’Ayn  Zarba  (Anazarba),  sent  his 
with  an  army,  which  ravaged  the  Byzajitine  territory; 
the  Greeks,  in  revenge,  then  took  the  stronghold  of 
SFs  (^031  5ijy^),  in  the  year  351/962  (Ibn  al-Athfr, 
viii,  404).  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  SFs  has  l^en  a fortified  frontier  town. 

The  continuous  history  of  Sis  begins  about  the  end 
of  the  12th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  had 
become  the  royal  residence  of  the  Armenian  kings  of 
Cilkia  (the  Rubensds  and  the  Lusignans).  But  already 
before  that  time  it  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Cilician  kingdom.  It  is  numbered  among 
the  places  conquered  by  the  Armenian  princes  Thoros 
and  Stephanos  {ChTonkk  of  Kirakos  of  Gan^jak  under 

562  Armenian  era  - 1113-14);  moreover,  SFs  belonged 
to  the  towns  which  sulfcred  from  the  earthquake  of 
the  year  1114  (Chronicle  of  Matthew  of  Edessa  under 

563  Armenian  era).  Nerses  of  Lambron,  writing  in 
the  year  1177,  complains  that  in  the  royal  residence 
{isMtananist}  Sfs,  there  is  no  bishop,  nor  are  there  suit- 
able churches.  It  is  surprising  to  find  the  town  men- 
tioned as  a royal  residence  as  early  as  1 177,  for  it 
must  have  been  Leo  II  (1187-1219),  who  transferred 
the  royal  residence,  for  strategic  and  political  reasons, 
from  Anazarba  to  Sfs.  Since  the  time  of  this  ruler. 


the  kingdom  of  Cilicia  is  called,  by  Muslim  authors, 
not  only  bildd  al-Atrtmn  but  also  bildd  Sfs;  an  Armenian 
geographer  (13th  century?)  cited  by  Saint  Martin,  ii, 

436-7,  also  identifies  the  names  Cilicia  and  SFs. 

Leo  II  caused  many  new  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  the  town.  In  1198  he  was  crowned  king  (he  him- 
self before,  and  the  older  Rubenids  only  wore  the 
title  of  baron)  and  transferred,  as  stated  above,  the 
royal  residence  to  Sfs.  His  coronation  must  have  been 
at  Tarsus  (a  later  chronicler,  Jehan  Dardel,  erroneously 
pretends  that  it  was  at  SFs),  but  the  town  of  SFs  is 
already  called  the  “metropolis”  of  Leo  in  a poem  on 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Sal  ah  aJ-Dm,  written  by 
the  Catholicos  Grigor  IV  (d.  1 189;  in  this  poem  the 
form  Sisuan  is  to  be  noted:  Rec,  dcs  hist.  ^ 

Doc.  amt.,  i,  301).  In  the  year  1212  it  was  at  SFs  that 
the  coronation  of  Leo's  grand-nephew  and  co-regent 
Ruben  took  place.  This  ceremony  was  witnessed  by 
Wilbrand  of  Oldenburg,  who  in  his  Ptregfinado  gives 
a short  account  of  the  town. 

It  is  surprising  that,  according  to  this  traveller, 
the  town  had  no  wall;  it  seems  that  the  stronghold 
was  deemed  sufficient  for  defence.  Still  in  1375,  when 
SFs  was  taken  by  the  Mamluks,  there  was  no  town 
waU.  The  royal  palace,  together  with  some  other  build- 
ings, were  enclosed  with  a wall;  it  seems  to  be  this 
complex  which  is  called  by  Jehan  Dardel  the  bomg, 
and  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  castle  on  the 
mountain. 

The  kings  of  Cilicia,  moreover,  had  a summer- 
residence  in  the  Taurus,  to  the  north  of  Sts,  Barjirberd, 
which  was  also  their  treasure-house.  Likewise,  in  mod- 
em times,  the  inhabitants  of  SFs,  during  the  summer, 
have  tended  to  leave  the  unhealthy  town,  to  take  sum- 
mer habitations  {yc^kk)  In  the  mountains. 

The  political  history  of  SFs  is,  of  course,  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  history  of  the  Cilician- 
Armenian  kingdom.  The  chief  feature  of  that  history 
consists  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which  that  king- 
dom had  to  cany  on  against  the  MamlOk  sultanate 
of  Egypt;  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  chief 
events  connected  with  the  town  are  attacks  of  the 
Mamluk  armies  and  ravages  wrought  by  them.  Other 
foes  were  of  minor  consequence;  an  attack  of  a Turko- 
man chief  in  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Leo  II 
(1 187)  was  repeUed  by  that  prince,  but  the  Turkomans, 
during  the  reign  of  the  following  kings»  remained  a 
menace  to  the  Cilician  kingdom.  These  nomads,  when- 
ever a strong  government  was  lacking,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  seize  pasture-grounds;  we 
shall  find  them,  under  the  Kozan-ogh  ul  I a ri  (see 
below)  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  territory  of  SFs 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Egyptian  attack  of  1266,  the  town  of  SFs, 
with  its  cathedral,  was  burnt  down  and  the  royal 
tombs  were  desecrated.  Other  Egyptian  incur siom 
in  the  district  of  SFs  occurred  in  the  years  1275,  1276, 

1 298  and  1 303;  in  the  last-named  year,  the  city  itself  was 
plundered  by  the  enemy.  In  1321  the  environs  again 
suffered  from  hostile  attack;  this  time  it  was  the  11 
Kh^i<f  Mongol  governor  of  Rum,  TTmurtash,  who, 
on  the  instigation,  as  H seems,  of  the  Egyptian  ^flter.COITI 
tan  al-Malik  al-Nasir,  carried  out  his  ravages  in 
the  district  of  SFs.  A similar  incursion  was  made  by  the 
then  olTlciatinjg  governor  of  Aleppo,  by  order  of  the 
same  sultan  in  the  year  1340;  the  incursions  from 
the  emu  of  AJeppo  were  repeated  in  1359  and  1369; 
both  times  the  town  was  taken.  In  the  meantime,  STs 
had  suffered  from  the  great  epidemic,  which  in  Europe, 
during  that  same  time,  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  *'^Biack  Death”  (1348). 
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However,  the  end  of  the  Cilician  kingdont  was 
imminent.  The  last  king,  Leo  VI  (de  Lusignan),  was 
reduced  [-to  his  capital,  Sis;  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Turkomans  fell  upon  the  land;  then,  in 
the  years  1374  and  1373  came  the  catastrophe.  The 
sieges  of  Sfs  during  these  years  by  the  Maniluk  army 
of  al-Ashraf  ^a*  b^n  H,  and  the  final  taking  of  the 
town,  wherein  the  enemy  was  assiSited  by  the  treason 
of  some  nobles  and  of  the  Catholic  os,  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  chronicle  of  Jehan  Dardcl,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  king  Leo  VI  since  1377,  Leo  being 
then  a prisoner  at  Cairo. 

From  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  STs  during  the 
time  of  the  Cilician  kingdom,  only  the  following  facts 
may  be  mentioned. 

The  patriarchs  of  the  Cilician-Armenian  kingdom 
fixed  their  seal  at  Sis  in  1 292.  On  29  June  of  that 
year,  Rum  I^^esi  which  was  the  former  seat  I 

of  this  patriarchate,  had  been  taken  by  the  Egyptians;  ' 
so  the  new  patriarch  (Giigor  VIT)  came  to  reside  at 
Sis,  There  his  successors  have  remained  even  after  | 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  the  renovation  of  i 
the  patriarchal  see  of  Echmiadzin  in  Transcaucasian 
Armenia  (1441),  which  caused,  of  course,  a schism  in 
the  Armenian  church  not  healed  until  1965.  The  chief 
relic  presewed  by  the  patriarchs  of  Sis  was  the  right 
hand  of  St,  Grigor,  the  apostle  of  the  Armenians, 
which,  in  1292,  was  redeemed,  with  other  relics,  from 
the  infidels  by  king  Hethum  II, 

After  the  Mamluk  conquest,  the  patriarchs,  at  fir^t, 
had  no  fixed  residence;  they  came  only  to  the  town  of 
Sis  to  perform  some  ecclesiastical  duties,  e.g.  the  bene- 
diction of  the  sacred  oil  (myroti).  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Rubenids  and  Lusignans,  the  habitation  of  the 
patriarchs  had  been  within  the  circumvallation  of  the 
royal  dwellings.  After  the  period  of  their  wandering, 
the  patriarchs  obtained  from  the  Mamluk  authorities 
permission  to  reside  in  the  town.  First,  this  residence 
of  the  patriarch  was  an  ordinary  house;  in  1 734,  long 
after  the  Turkish  conquest,  a monastery  was  founded 
by  the  patriarch  Lucas,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  the  patriarchate  until  1810,  when  the  patri- 
arch  Kirakos  founded  another  monastery,  in  which 
the  patriarchate  was  established  when  V.  Langlois 
visited  Sis  (1853).  A little  before  1874,  the  patriarch 
was  exp>elled  from  Sis  and  migrated  to  *Ayn  Tab,  the 
present  Gaziantep. 

But  if  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  town  con- 
tinued until  modern  times,  politically  Sis  soon  became 
insignificant.  Immediately  after  the  Egyptian  conquest, 
Srs  remained  the  capital  of  a new  province,  which  in- 
cluded Ayas,  Tarsus,  Adana,  Ma^t^  and  Ramadaniyya, 
the  whole  being  dependent  on  Aleppo.  In  893/1488 
Srs  was  taken  by  the  Ottomans,  during  the  war  be- 
tween BSyezId  I]  and  the  MamJuks.  Afterwards,  the 
town  belonged  to  the  realm  of  the  Turkoman  dynasty 
of  the  Ramadan  Oghullari  whose  members, 

however,  since  the  time  of  the  fifth  prince,  Khalfl  b. 
Mabmud,  were  vassals  to  the  Porte.  Ha^jilil  Khalifa, 
in  his  contrasts  the  once  flourishing  con* 

dition  of  the  district  of  Sis  with  its  uncultivated  state 
in  his  time. 

Under  Ottoman  administration,  Sis  belonged  to  the 
midyet  of  Adana  and  the  san^ak  of  Kozan,  When 
Langlois  visited  the  locality,  he  found  it  to  be  a vil- 
lage, consisting  of  ca,  200  houses,  inhabitated  by  Turks 
and  Armenians.  There  was  a mastoid  and  a bd^r^  the 
Turkoman  beg  of  the  Kozanogjilu  tribe  was  virtually 
the  ruler,  for  the  wall  of  Adana  had  no  authority 
whatever  in  Sis.  The  village,  moreover,  paid  no  trib- 
ute to  the  Porte,  The  mountain-stronghold  of  Sis, 


I built  by  Leo  II  {Sts  was  in  a tolerable  state 

I of  preservation. 

According  to  a statement  of  1894  (SSml  Bey  Fra* 

I sheri)  SiS  then  had  ca.  3,300  inhabitants,  2 

3 churches  and  3 Its  territory,  though  fer- 

tile, was  insufTiciently  cultivated,  but  in  its  neighbour- 
hood there  were  many  gardens. 

For  further  details  on  Sls/Kozan  in  Ottoman  and 
recent  limes,  see  the  arts,  kozan  and  KdZAN-octiuiJ^AiU 
BibiiogTaphy:  Ritter,  Erdkamle^  x,  397,  621-2, 
916,  xix,  67-96;  Le  Strange,  77te  lands  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate^  I4l;  J.  Saint-Martin,  Aiimoeres  et 
mr  rdmioit/,  1818-19,  i,  198,  280,  390,  392,  397, 
400  etc.,  446,  ii,  436-7;  V,  Langlob,  Voye^  dans  la 
Ci/ifie,  1861,  380  etc.;  C.  Favre  and  B.  Mandrot, 
Voyage  m Ci&cie,  in  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographies  scrie 
6,  XV  (1878),  116  etc*;  Reeudl  d$s  histotims  des  Cmisades. 
Doaanmts  arminiems  index;  J.  von  Hammer,  Gesch. 
des  osmaniseken  Reiches.,  ii,  292,  298,  601,  iii,  70-1; 
Peregrinatores  Mtdii  aet}i  qnattaor,  rec.  J.C.M.  Laurent, 
Leipzig  1864,  1 77,  1 79;  H^uid  Allah  MustawfT, 
Mi^at  al-^aiub,  ed.  Le  Strange,  i,  1 00,  264,  tr.  i 00, 
238;  Ha^4jr  Khalifa,  f^ihan-numd,  602;  Sami  Bey 
Fraghcfl,  A’flmwj  al-a*ldm,  iv,  2759;  S,  Der  Nersessian, 
The  Kingdom  of  CUician  Armenia,  in  Setton  and  Baldwin 
(eds.),  Histo^  of  dte  CmsadeSs  ti,  Philadelphia  1962, 
630-59;  M.  Canard,  La  dArmirde-Cilicie  ei 

Us  Mameiouks  trmte  de  12B5,  in  Rev.  Ets.  Arme- 

niennes,  iv  (1967),  217-59;  T.S.R.  Boasc,  The  histo^ 
of  the  fdtigdomy  in  idem  (ed.),  The  Cilkian  Khtgdom  of 
Armenia,  Edinburgh  1978,  1-33. 

( V.F.  BOchner*) 

SISAM,  the  Turkish  name  for  Samos,  an  island  in 
the  south-eastern  Aegean  alongside  the  Turkish  coast, 
from  which  only  1.8  km/L2  miles  separate  it  at  the 
itarrowcst  point  of  the  Dar  Bogfiaz/S tenon  Samou. 

With  an  area  of  468  km^,  Samos  is  one  of  the 
larger  blands  in  the  Aegean,  and  today  forms,  with 
Ikaria  and  a few  other  islands,  one  of  Greece's  52 
nomoir  The  capital  and  main  port  city  is  situated  on 
the  northeastern  coast  inside  the  bay  of  Vathy,  and 
was  kno^ti  by  this  name  until  outgrown  by  a sub- 
urb called  Samos.  The  nearest  important  port  on  the 
Turkish  coast  b Ku|adasi  [see  ava  solOk],  and  there 
is  frequent  boat  service  between  the  two. 

Samos  was  a Byzantine  possession  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  There  were  two  raids  by  the  Arabs  of 
Crete  in  889  and  911,  and  in  1090  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  short-lived  maritime  principality  of  the 
Sal^uk  prince  Caka  or  Cakan  (1089-92).  In  the  first 
half  of  the  1 4th  century,  Aydin-oghlu  Omtir  Bey  raided 
it,  but  in  1420  Borkludie  Mu^pda,  the  leader  of  a 
popular  revolt  with  proto-socialist  overtones  on  Urla 
peninsula,  establbhed  friendly  contacts  with  Orthodox 
prelates  on  Samos.  Subsequently  the  Genoese  of  Chios 
gained  control  of  the  island,  but  soon  abandoned 
it  after  having  transfeired  some  of  its  population  to 
their  chief  possession.  The  first  Ottoman  occupation 
occurred  under  Me  hemmed  II  Fatih  in  884/1479, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  re  populate  the  island;  a 
Ibrt  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  port  of 
Tigani  on  the  southern  coast,  but  was  abandoned 
under  B^yezid  11,  and  the  bland  was  left  to  its  own 
devices.  It  was  in  that  period  that  the  Turkbh  mariner 
and  corsair  Plrf  Re^Is  recorded  certain  salient 

features  of  Samos:  the  sparsely  populated  island  had 
splendid  growths  of  tall  trees  which  the  Hospitallers 
of  Rhodes  [see  RODOs]  used  to  harvest  as  timber  for 
their  shipbuilding  and  for  export;  there  were  large 
herds  of  gazelles  {dhu,  perhaps  deer)  and  boara,  both 
of  which  the  visitors  hunted  for  consumption  and  sale. 
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By  the  time  PTrr  wrote  the  1526  version  of  his 

portoJan^  Rhodes  had  fallen  to  the  Ottomans,  and 
the  anchorage  Samos^s  southern  coast  served  as  a 
convenient  stopover  for  Turkish  warships  sailing  from 
Istanbul,  providing  shelter  and  drinking  water  for  200 
ships. 

In  969/1562  KiUdi  *Alr  Pa§h^  [see  ‘ulC^  'alTI 
established  the  Ottoman  presence  on  Samos  while 
holding  It  as  his  own  revenue-bringing  fief,  and  increas- 
ing its  population  through  transfers  from  other  places 
(chicQy  from  other  islands  and  mainland  Greece,  but 
also  from  Albania;  Turks  or  other  Anatolians  were 
seemingly  excluded);  upon  his  death  in  15S7,  it  became 
a property  of  the  sultan,  yielding  400,000 

annually;  out  of  this  amount,  101,000  iturUst  remained 
reserved  as  wa^  income  supporting  a mosque  which 
the  Pa^a  had  built  at  Tophane  in  IstanbuL  From 
then  on,  and  until  the  1820s,  the  only  visible  tie  with 
Istanbul  was  a civil  servant  called  agita  residing  in 
Khora;  he  was  seconded  by  a deputy  called  who 
^so  supervised  judicial  matters  as  a metropoli- 

tan was  the  head  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  population. 
There  was  no  Turkish  military  garrison,  a fact  symp- 
tomatic of  the  islanders*  loyalty  or  contentment,  but 
whose  price  was  dcrencelessness  against  frequent 
depredations  by  corsairs  of  all  hues  and  faiths  (nceing 
to  the  island’s  wooded  mountainous  interior  was  the 
only  recourse).  The  uneventful  ness  of  this  period  was 
broken  by  Venetian  invasions  during  the  Habsburg- 
Ottoman  war  (1883-99)  and  by  Russian  occupation 
(1771-4)  during  the  Russo-Turldsh  war. 

A unique  sequence  of  events  occurred  as  a result 
of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  (1821-9).  The 
Samiots,  who  possessed  a small  merchant  marine,  not 
only  joined  the  cause  but  sent  an  expedition  to  Chios 
exhorting  that  important  island  to  rebel  (for  the  con- 
sequence there,  see  sa^).  Samos,  although  invaded 
by  a Turkish  expeditionary  force,  emerged  from  the 
turbulence  unharmed  and  thanks  to  the  intervention 
of  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  obtained  an  autonomy 
that  surpassed  that  of  Chios.  From  1833  until  1913, 
it  was  governed  by  an  Orthodox  tmSil  {hegemon  in 
Greek;  "prince”  in  western  renditions)  and  an  assem- 
bly of  3?  deputies,  from  among  whom  a committee 
of  four  was  chosen  as  the  island*s  government;  the 
laws  were  those  of  mainland  Greece,  and  Greece  was 
the  only  country  to  maintain  a full-fledged  consulate 
on  Samos.  The  ivdii  was  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and 
from  1851  until  1913  he  was  always  chosen  from 
among  the  Phanariot  Greeks  of  IstanbuL  Samos, 
Located  on  one  of  the  busiest  shipping  lanes  of  the 
Aegean,  had  a thriving  economy  (above  all,  in  the 
export  of  wine  and  olive  oil),  and  its  population  was 
Greek  Ortliodox  except  for  a garrison  of  150  Turks. 
The  ties  with  Turkey  were  definitively  severed  as  a 
result  of  the  Balkan  War,  and  Greek  sovereignty  was 
ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Xxjndon  (1913). 

Bihiisgraphjf:  J.H.  Mordtmann  and  B.  Darkot, 
lA^  art.  Sismn;  Pauly-Wissowa,  s-v*  Samos; 

EUenike  En/^khpaiAeia,  xxi  (1957),  s.v.  S^nos;  Encicio- 
pedia  xxx  (1936),  s.v.  Samor,  Sh.  Sami,  Kdmm 

al-a^Bm^  Istanbul  1894,  iv,  2759-61;  V.  Cuinet,  La 
TurquU  d^Ask^  Paris  1894,  i,  498-523;  EJ.  Stama- 
tiades,  Samiakay  Samos  1881-87,  5 vols.;  Plri  ReTs, 
Kkdb-i  Bahr^e^  Istanbul  1935,  183-94;  A.  BiiyOktug- 
rul,  OsmanU  deniz  taiihiy  Istanbul  1970,  ii,  321-2; 
S.  £Hn9  and  T.  Yucel,  E^  denizi:  Titk^  He  kom^ 
adaiarty  Ankara  1978,  73-80.  (S.  Soucek) 

SISAR,  a town  of  mediaeval  Islamic  Persian 
Kurdistan,  in  the  region  bounded  by  HamadS,n, 
Dinawar  and  Adharfaaydjan.  The  Arab  geographers 


place  Sisar  on  the  Dma war-Mara.gh  a road  20-22  far- 
sakhs  (3  stages)  north  of  Dinawar  (I bn  Khmradadhbih. 

119-21;  ^udSma,  212;  aJ-Mukaddasf,  382).  According 
to  al-Baladhuri,  Fntuh^  310,  Sisar  occupied  a depres- 
sion {inhh^4)  surrounded  by  30  mounds,  whence  its 
Persian  name  “30  summits”.  For  greater  accuracy  it 
was  called  Sisar  of  Sadkhaniva  {ivakdna  Sisar  taefd  Stem 
^Qdthaniyd}y  which  al>-Baladhurf  correctly  explains  as 
Sfsar  of  the  hundred  springs.  Ekdnl  in  Persian  {kani 
in  Kurd)  docs  mean  spring;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
geographers  [Ibit  Kiiurrada^bih,  175;  Ibn  Rusta,  89) 
locate  the  sources  of  the  Safid  RQd  (KIzO  Uzen)  "at 
the  gate”  or  "in  the  ravine**  {tab)  of  Sfsar  (al-Mas'Cidr, 

K.  al-Tanhihj  62:  in  the  rmh^a  of  Sfsar).  Finally,  al- 
Mas^udT  {ibid*,  53),  speaking  of  the  Diyala  makes 

it  come  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  (?)  and  talks 
of  Sisar  as  belonging  to  Adharbaydjan. 

These  quotations  show  that  the  site  of  Sfsar  lay 
near  the  watershed  between  the  Kxzll  Qzen  (southern 
arm)  and  the  Gawarud  (Diyala)  i.c.  near  the  col  of 
Kargtbad,  where  numerous  streams  rise  flowing  in 
diflerent  directions.  According  to  the  ingenious  hypoth- 
esis of  G.  Hoffmann,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Sinna 
or  Senna  [see  sananda^]  might  be  a contraction  of 
the  old  form  Sadkhaniva.  There  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence, however,  to  show  that  the  site  of  the  modem 
Sinna /Sanandadj  is  identical  \^lth  that  of  the  town 
of  Sfsar. 

In  the  district  of  Sfsar  (al-Baladhurf.  1 30),  there 
were  at  first  only  the  grazing-grounds  of  the  caliph 
al-Mahdr  (158-69/775-85).  This  intermediate  zone 
{hadd)  between  three  great  provinces  soon  became  a 
refuge  for  outlaws  {ai-fd'dBk  wa  and  the  caliph 

ordered  his  superintendents  to  build  a town.  These 
lands  formed  a separate  district  (iwra)  which  was 
extended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  cantotis 
{msmk)i  L Maypahrad],  detached  from  Dmawar;  2. 
Djudhama  (?),  detached  from  the  kum  of  Barza  in 
Adharbaydjan:  and  3.  Khanldjar  (?).  Harun  al-Ra^bld 
stationed  a garrison  of  1,000  men  at  Sfsar,  Sisar  was 
later  the  scene  of  battles  between  a certain  Murra 
al-Rudaynl  al-^Idjll  and  rebels  and  perhaps  oudaws 
under  *Uthman  al-Awdf  (Yakut,  iii,  216).  The  caliph 
al-Ma^mCn  made  Humam  b.  Hani’  al-'^Abdl  gover- 
nor of  Sfsar,  which  became  a crown  domain. 

In  the  7th/ 1 3th  century  Yakut  was  able  to  add 
very  Utde  to  the  infoimadon  given  by  al-Baladhurf. 

In  the  8 th/ 1 4th  century  Hamd  Allah  Mustawfi  no 
longer  mentions  Sisar.  On  the  other  hand,  he  talks 
of  the  "mountain  of  Slna”  forming  the  boundary  of 
Adharbaydjan  and  the  "pass  of  Slna**  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistari  in  which  was  the  source  of  the 
Ta^^atu.  The  Qdtan-numd  of  Ki^ajffa,  while 

marking  correedy  on  the  map  die  exact  site  and  cor- 
rect name  of  Taghatu.  gives  in  the  text  the  wrong 
reading  n^f-t-w  which  Norberg  in  his  translation  (Lund 
1818,  i,  547)  rendered  by  Neftu.  Quatremere  intro- 
duced die  reading  Naghatu  found  in  an  edition  of 
Mlrkh'^^d,  G,  Hoffmann  admitted  the  identity  of  this 
river  with  the  JSJioryiora  (a  right  bank  tributary  of 
the  maghatu).  But  there  h no  proof  of  the  actual 
existence  of  the  name  Naghatu,  and  the  text  of|p  QQpp| 
Mustawfi  may  simply  indicate  that  in  his  day  the 
frontier  between  AdhaTba.v4jSn  and  Slna  was  marked 
by  the  watershed  between  the  Taghatu  [see  SAwpj 
and  Bana.  This  last  distriet  had  long  been  a 
dependency  of  Sinna,  In  this  way  since  the  8di/14th 
century,  the  name  Sfna.  (Sinn^,  STna)  has  become  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Sisar  and  its  later  history  will  be 
found  in  the  article  sANA^mApJ.  As  to  the  date  of  ori- 
gin of  this  town,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1039/1630 
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jyjosrew  destroyed  Hasanabad  which  was 

the  capital  of  the  princes  of  Ardalan  (von  Hammer, 
GOR\  iii^^Dp'Only  forty  years  later,  Tavernier  [Les 
six  Paris  1692,  i,  197)  speaks  of  his  visits  to 

Sulaym^n  Khan  at  Sneime  (-  Senna), 

fUbiiGgraphjf:  Besides  the  Arab  geographers 
and  Baladhuri,  sec  NlnstawfT,  al~kulnb,  ed, 

Lc  Strange,  S5,  224'  H^dir  Khalifa,  £^ibdji-numd^ 
Istanbul  1 1 45,  388;  Quatremere,  HisL  des  Mi>ng9h  de 
h Perse^  Paris  1836,  i,  ^ foJ.  297b;  G.  Hoffmann, 
Auszdg^  ^ftischen  Akien  pers.  Marp^rer,  Leipzig  1 880, 
255-6;  Marquart,  Emmahr^  18;  Le  Strange,  Lands 
0/  thf  East^Ttt  CaUphaUf  190;  Schwarz,  Iran  im 
altfT^  IV,  479,  (V.  Minorskv*) 

SISIU,  the  Ottoman  Turkish  form  for  the 
Croatian  town  of  Sisak  (lat.  45“  30'  N.,  long.  16“ 
22'  E.).  It  is  situated  in  a wide  plain  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Odra,  Ku]>a  and  Sava  (Save)  rivers  some 
50  km /SO  miles  southeast  of  Zagreb,  hence  in  the 
16th- 1 8th  centuries  on  the  edge  of  Krajina,  the 
'^military  frontier*’  of  Austria,  facing  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

It  was  founded  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  by  the 
Scordisci,  a people  of  Celtic  origin  established  on  the 
Save  and  Danube,  where  they  mingled  with  the  Illy- 
rians, then  passed  under  Roman  domination  (as 
Segestica,  and  then  Sciscia),  then  under  that  of  the 
Avals,  Groats,  Hungarians  (as  Sziszek),  Austrians  and 
Austro-Hungarians  before  being  included  (with  Croatia 
as  a whole)  in  1918  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  then  becoming  the  kingdom  of 
Yugoslavia.  During  the  Second  VVorld  War,  Sisak 
came  within  the  fascist  Croat  state  of  Ante  Pavelic, 
then  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
finally,  in  the  Croatian  Republic.  In  the  19th  and 
20  th  centuries,  Sisak  has  been  best  known  as  an  impor- 
tant river  port  and  an  industrial  centre  (blast  furnaces, 
heavy  metal  industries  and  petroleum  re6ning). 

In  fact,  the  history  of  Sisak  is  only  relevant  for  us 
during  a brief  period  of  four  years,  1391-4.  At  the 
time  of  the  Ottoman  campaigns  of  the  lt}th/l6th  cen- 
tury', Sisak  was  a strategic  point  in  the  last  line  of 
defences  for  Zagreb,  which  is  on  the  Kupa.  Between 
1544  and  1550,  a solid,  triangular  fortress,  compris- 
ing three  fortified  towers,  was  built,  using  the  remains 
of  the  old  Roman  town,  and  this  played  a great  role 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  especially  when  the 
town  was  successively  attacked  by  Hasan  Pagha 
("Predojevid”),  b^lerb^i  of  Bosnia,  who  first  besieged 
it,  in  vain,  in  1591.  In  the  next  year,  Hasan  con- 
quered northwestern  Bosnia,  with  the  town  of  Bihac, 
after  having  taken  the  fortress  of  Petrinja  (Yehi  Hi^ar) 
in  Croatia,  not  far  from  Sisak,  which  he  rebuilt.  He 
again  besieged  Sbak,  unsuccessfully  in  July  1592,  de\'- 
astated  the  vicinity  and  carried  off  many  slaves.  A 
year  later,  he  came  back  for  a third  time,  with  an 
army  which  certain  sources  number  at  25,000  men, 
and  on  1 5 June  1593  began  the  siege  once  more.  This 
ended  a week  later  in  the  famous  battle  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kupa,  in  a triangle  formed  with  the  Odra 
and  Save,  On  22  June  1593,  in  which  the  Turkish 
army  suffered  a terrible  defeat.  Most  of  its  troofjs  per- 
ished, either  in  batde  or  by  drowning  (as  Pagha 

himself),  with  only  a sm^l  pan  (2,500  is  the  often- 
cited  figure)  escaping. 

This  event  unleashed  the  “Long  War”  between 
Turkey  and  Austria,  which  lasted  until  1606  and  the 
peace  treaty  of  ZsitvatorOk.  Since  the  battle  involved 
one  of  the  first  great  victories  of  Christendom  over 
the  Ottomans  in  this  part  of  Europe,  it  was  hailed 
with  great  joy  in  the  West  (cf.  the  main  references  to 


pamphlets,  articles  and  archival  documeni^,  in  K.M. 

Set  ton,  Vmkg,  Austria  and  the  Turks  in  ike  seventeenth  cen- 
tujy,  Philadelphia  1991,  6-7),  and  also  ^ve  rise  to  a 
popular  Croatian  poetry  celebrating  the  victory.  Never- 
theless, hardly  iwo  months  later,  on  24  August  1593, 

Sisak  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  b^krk^i  of  Greece 
and  Thrace,  Hasan,  who  installed  a garrison  in  the 
fortress  (where  naturally,  a mosque  was  now  built) 
commanded  by  a certain  Ibrahim  Beg.  But  this  con* 
quest  was  in  turn  of  brief  duration,  since  in  autumn 
1594,  faced  by  the  advance  of  Christian  troops,  the 
Ottomans  evacuated  Sisak  and  its  fortress  definitively, 
so  that  it  never  subsequently  came  within  the  Dar  al- 
hlarn, 

Bibli0£Taphjf^  Pcdewl,  Ta^rikk.  Istanbul  12B1-3/ 

1864-6,  ii,  l28-9j  ed.  in  Roman  script  M.  Uraz, 

Istanbul  1968-9,  ii,  342-4;  Kadb  Celebi,  Fedhkke, 

Istanbul  1286-7,  i,  10-12;  NaTma,  Istanbul 

1275/1878,  i,  79*81;  Ewiiya  Celebi,  S^dbat-ndrne^ 

Istanbul  1315,  v,  513  (annotated  tr.  H.  Sabanovic, 

Ciiebk  I^Jiapis^  Sarajevo  1967,  220-5);  J.  Modes* 
tin,  art.  in  Narodna  Eneikioped^a^  Zagreb  1929, 

s.v,  (Cyrillic  script  ed.,  iv,  139-41);  S.  Beg  BaSagic, 

^naTneniti  Hrvati,  B&sr^aci  i Hercegoifci  u kirskqj  camnni^ 

Zagreb  1931,  24-5;  P,  Tomac,  Bitka  kad  Siska^  22 
jtiim  1593  g-t  in  Vajnaistoryski  Glasnik^  viii  (Belgrade 
1957),  59-72;  J,  Kolakovic,  Sisak  a odbrani  ad  Tutoka^ 

1591- 1593^  Sisak  1 967  (important  monograph  of 
136  pp.};  V.  Blag  ko vie  et  atu^  art.  Sisak^  in  Eneikl. 
Ju^slaitge,  Zagreb  1968,  vii,  200-2;  Selton^  (ac,  at 

(A.  Popovre) 

SiSTAN,  the  form  usually  found  in  Persian  sources, 
early  Arabic  form  SicJjist^,  a region  of  eastern 
Persia  lying  to  the  south  of  Khurasan  and  to  the 
north  of  BaluiistSn,  now  administraUvely  divided 
between  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  In  early  Arabic  his- 
torical and  literary  texts  one  finds  as  HifAiis  both 
Sidjistanf  and  Si^zT,  in  Persian,  SlstanL 
1.  Etymology, 

The  early  Arabic  form  reflects  the  origin  of  the  re- 
gion’s name  in  MP  Sakastan  “land  of  the  Sakas”,  the 
Indo-European  Scythian  people  who  had  dominated 
what  is  now  Afghanistan  and  northwestern  India  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  millennium  B.C.  and  the 
first  century  or  so  A.D.  Earlier  designations  of  the 
region  had  been  the  Avestan  one  “land  of  the  HaStu- 
mant“,  i.e.  land  of  the  Helmand  river,  appearing  in 
the  early  Greek  geographical  sources  as  Erymandus; 
and  the  OP  Zara(n)ka  or  Zra{n)ka  of  the  Behistun 
inscription  of  Darius  1 and  the  Persepolis  one  of 
Xerxes,  appearing  in  Herodotus  as  the  land  of  the 
Sarangai,  the  Drangiana  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Zarangiaj>^  of  Isidore  of  Charax  (prob- 
ably Isl  century  A.D.).  This  latter  form  survived  into 
early  Islamic  times  as  the  name  of  the  capital, 

Zarang  current  up  to  Sal^juk  umes.  The  oldest 

MP  text  with  the  form  *Sakast5n  is  the  Na^-i  Rustam 
inscription  of  Shapur  I (239  or  241  to  270  or  273 
[see  miapOr],  indicadng  Sakast^  or  Sagast5n. 

But  already  in  the  ^dh-ndma  of  FirdawsI  one  finds 
the  region  also  called  NlmiiSz,  lit.  “midday”,  i.e.  the 
land  to  the  south  of  Khurasan,  “the  eastern  land”j3r.C0m 
and  this  appears  in  the  Ghaznawid  sources  (5th/llih 
century)  detailing  the  component  provinces  of  the 
empire  of  Sultan  Mas*ud  b.  Mahmud.  From  Saidjuk 
limes,  it  becomes  frequent  for  the  region,  at  the  side 
of  STstan,  and  the  locai  rulers  there  were,  from  the 
5th/lUh  century'  onwards,  known  as  the  Maliks  of 
Nimruz;  the  geographical  term  Nfmruz  has  been 
revived  in  Afghanistan  during  the  20ch  century  (see 
below,  3.  History).  See  on  these  topics  C.E.  Bosworth, 
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The  hislQry  qJ  the  Se^arids  oj  Sittan  and  the  Maliks  qJ 
Kmiruz  (247/861  to  949/1542-%  Costa  Mesa,  Calif, 
and  New  York  1994>  30-8. 

2.  Topography  a^d  climate. 

Geographically,  Slstan  forms  a shallow  basin  at  an 
average  altitude  of  482  m/ 1,580  feet  above  sea  level, 
with  its  lowest  point  in  the  southernmost  depression 
of  the  Gawd-i  Zirih,  some  1 2 m/40  feet  lower.  The 
highest  elevation,  is  the  Kuh-i  lOt’^a^ja,  so-caJJed  after 
a local  saint,  which  rises  120  m/400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  region  between  the  HamOn-i  Pu^ak  and 
the  Gawd-i  Zirih  (see  below),  and  in  dmes  of  inun- 
dation rises  out  of  the  water  as  an  island.  There  is 
a large,  central  sheet  of  water,  fringed  with  marshes, 
which  is  only  filled  in  May  when  rivers  like  the  Hel- 
mand  and  the  northern  feeders  like  the 
Rud  and  the  Farah  Rud  bring  in  water  from  the 
melted  snows  of  the  mountains  of  Qhnr  in 

central  Afghanistan;  the  feeders  from  the  west  are 
insignificant.  The  lake  may  then  cover  over  140  sq. 
miles,  and  it  straddles  both  of  the  modern  coun- 
tries of  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  The  rising  summer 
temperatures  and  the  "wind  of  120  days**  (sec  below) 
reduce  thb  sheet  of  water  in  summer  to  three  sepa- 
rate, permanent  sheets,  the  Hamun-i  SabarT  and  the 
Hamun-i  Puxak  in  the  north  and  the  H^mQn-i 
Hilmand  in  the  south.  Only  the  last  is  completely 
within  Persian  territory,  and  forms  the  largest  sheet 
of  permanent  water  on  the  Persian  plateau.  When 
the  water  level  is  particularly  high,  the  Hamun-i 
Hilmand  discharges  its  surplus  water  into  a channel, 
the  or  modem  ^aylak  Rud,  leading  to  the 

depression  of  the  Gawd-i  Zirih  (the  Ariia  pal  us  of  the 
classical  geographers;  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  ^dh- 
ndma^  in  which  Kay  IGiusraw  sails  across  the  Ab-i 
Zirih  when  pursuing  Afrasiyab,  the  Helmand  appear- 
ing there  as  the  Hlnnand).  Natural  drainage  into  the 
Gawd-i  Zirih  helps  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  central 
lake  clear  and  fresh.  Feeder  waters  like  the  Helmand 
bring  down  with  their  spring  flooding  vast  quanddes 
of  silt,  which  seem  to  be  redistributed  around  the 
basin  by  action  of  the  winds,  since  the  general  level  of 
the  basin  does  not  rise.  Western  travellers  have  noted 
one  of  the  features  of  the  climate  of  Srstlm,  described 
by  the  Arabic  geo^aphers  of  a thousand  years  before, 
the  notorious  bdd-i  u hist  "Svind  of  120  days**, 
which  blows  from  the  northwest  from  May  to  October 
and  may  reach  120  k,p.h./70  ro.p.h.  The  wind  car- 
ries dust  and  sand  particles,  which  have  a poweiful 
abrasive  effect  on  the  terrain,  stripping  vegetation  and 
light  soil  covering  away,  eroding  buddings  and  caus- 
ing intense  evaporation  from  the  stretches  of  water. 
Hence  whilst  the  winters  can  be  cold,  they  are  usu- 
ally healthy,  whereas  the  summers  are  hot,  humid 
and  febrile,  with  a host  of  noxious  insects  and  snakes 
(in  mediaeval  Islamic  dmes,  Sfsi^  was  known  for  its 
poisonous  vipers, 

The  alluvial  soil  of  Sistan  allows  the  cultivadon  of 
crops,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  winter  ones  like 
wheat,  barley  and  beans,  with  legumes,  melons  and 
fodder  crops  as  summer  ones.  There  are  few  trees — 
C.E.  Yate  noted  only  the  decayed  remains  of  date 
palms — except  tamarisks  along  the  banks  of  the  water- 
courses and  canals;  Sir  Percy  Sykes  described  them 
as  forming  one  of  the  few  jun^cs  he  had  seen  in 
Persia. 

The  effects  of  climate  and  water-supply  have  meant 
that  the  topography  of  Sfstan  has  been  constantly 
changing  ah  through  history.  River  channels  have  reg- 
ularly changed  their  course,  making  the  restoration  of 
the  historical  geography  of  mediaeval  STstan  extremely 


diflicult.  Conservatism  in  building  techniques  and  the 
almost  universal  use  of  sun-dried  brick  [sec  i^a&in]  as 
a construction  material  have  meant  that  very  few  an- 
cient buildings  have  survived  the  effects  of  the  erod- 
ing winds;  there  are  few  inscriptions  and  there  have 
been  few  coin  finds,  so  that  the  buildings  that  remain 
are  accordingly  difTicutc  to  date.  These  processes  of 
weathering  have  been  aggravated  by  earthquakes;  thus 
the  Mrl-i  K^ini^bad,  an  imposing,  free-standing 
minaret  or  tower  with  Kufic  inscriptions  describing 
its  construction  by  a 6th/ 1 2th-century  Malik  of  Nfm- 
ruz  Tadj  al-Dm  Harb  b.  Muhammad  (n  564-610/ 
1169-1213)  was  23  m/75  feet  high  when  the  Seistan 
Boundary  Commission  was  at  work  in  the  first  decade 
of  this  century,  but  collapsed  totally  ca.  1955  in  an 
earthquake.  The  effects  of  wind  and  of  moving  sands 
have  meant  that  whole  villages  and  tracts  of  agricul- 
tural land  may  disappear  or,  conversely,  be  revealed. 

All  these  factors  have  made  the  interpretation  of  the 
region’s  history,  when  written  sources  fail,  arduous. 

The  population  of  Slstin  is  substantially  Ta^lk, 
with  some  BaJuf  and  other  outside  peoples  settled 
there  by  Persia  rulers,  such  as  Kuidish  nomads  brought 
thither  by  Nadir  Afghair  and  some  Baltic 

and  Arab  nomads  who  appear  there  from  Knhistan 
in  the  summer.  An  indigenous  clement  noted  by  all 
the  travellers  in  Slstan  ts  that  of  the  si^y&tk  or  hunters 
and  fishers  of  the  lakes  and  marshes,  on  which  they 
travel  in  iuhits,  cigar-shaped  rafts  of  reeds,  making  a 
living  by  fishing  and  shooting  watcifowl;  it  has  been 
speculated  that  they  may  represent  the  aboriginal  In- 
habitants of  the  region.  A class  of  cattle-raisers,  gduudars^ 
has  also  been  noted.  See  on  these  topics,  El'  art. 

SSstdn  (V.F.  Buchner);  Admiralty  Handbooks,  Persia^ 
London  1945,  116-18;  Camk  hid  of  Imn,  i,  78-81. 

3.  History. 

Sistan  had  formed  pan  of  the  S^nid  empire  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  Sakas  and  other  earlier  con- 
querors ill  the  region.  Under  ^apur  I,  it  became  a 
province  with  its  full  name  given  in  the  inscrip- 
tions as  "Sakasian,  Turestan  (sc.  Tiiran  in  what 

is  now  northern  Balucistan)  and  Hind,  to  the  edges 
of  the  sea**,  and  was  often  given  as  an  appanage  lo 
sons  of  the  emperors  (sec  V.G.  Lukonin,  in  Camk  hid 
/ran,  iii/2,  729-30,  and  map  at  748-9).  In  the  “quadrant** 

{kust)  of  the  east,  it  comprised  both  the  Achaemenid 
Zranka/Dragiana  and  Haraxwat/Arachosia,  with  Za- 
rang  uts  its  administrative  capital  (CJ.  Brunner,  in 
ibid^t  773-4),  The  state  church  of  Zoroastrianism  was, 
naturally,  firmly  established  there,  as  appears  from 
what  we  know  of  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  SlsiAn 
in  the  lst/7th  century,  when  the  incomers  encoun- 
tered a Mobadb  M5badhan  [see  MdeADtj]  and  a chief 
Hgrbadh.  whilst  the  important  fire-temple  of  Klrkuya 
remained  intact  after  the  Muslims  came  (see  Bosworth, 

Sistdn  under  the  Arabs^  Jrom  the  Islamic  conquest  to  the  rise  of 
the  (30-250/ 631 -364),  Rome  1968,  5-6).  The 

Nestorian  Church  was,  however,  represented  there 
also,  with  a bishop  of  Sfstan  mention^  at  the  Synod 
of  DadTsb^^  424  and  Christian  congregations  in 
Bust  and  Arachosia  as  wcD  as  in  Sistan  proper;  these 
Christians  persisted  into  the  Islamic  period,  and  a pnm 
bishop  in  Sistan  is  mentioned  for  767  (see  6-10).  ■ 

The  .Arabs  first  appeared  in  Slst^  in  *Uthman*s 
caliphate,  pushing  eastwards  from  Kinnan  during  the 
governorship  in  Khurasan  of  *Abd  Allah  b.  ‘^Amir 
Hence  in  31/652-3  Zarang  surrender!^  peace- 
fully, although  Bust  resisted  fiercely,  and  immediately 
after  this,  coins  of  Arab-Sasanid  pattern  begin  to  be 
minted  at  Zarang.  From  a base  in  Sistan,  govemots 
like  Mu'awiya’s  appointee  '^Abd  al -Rahman  b.  Samura 
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undertook  campaigns  eastwards  into  ai-Rukhkbadj  (sc. 
the  earlier  Arachosia)  and  Zammdawar  [y.Efu.]  against  the 
local  rulers,  the  ZunbrlSi  and  towards  Kabul  against 
the  Kabul  Zoroastrianism  was  of  course  top- 

pled from  Its  position  of  primacy,  the  higher  levels 
of  the  ollicial  hierarchy  collapsed,  but  the  sacred  fires 
apparently  remaincdi  an  item  in  a late  4th/ 10th- 
century  survey  of  the  revenues  of  Sisian  mentions  the 
mdl-i  dd&arUy,  which  may  refer  to  some  rent  paid  for 
fire-temple  premises  or  land  (see  1 3 If.;  Bos  worth, 
TJif  of  thi  Saffarids  of  .Sts/on,  56,  294-5). 

Arab  governors  were  sent  out  during  tlie  Umayyad 
and  early  ‘Abbasid  periods,  and  continued  to  be 
involved  in  raiding  into  eastern  Al’ghSnistSn,  with  the 
object  of  gathering  plunder  in  the  form  of  slaves  and 
herds.  But  the  Zunbils  and  the  Kabul  Sb^hs  proved 
tenacious  foes,  and  were  not  subdued  till  the  Safl^rid 
period,  after  some  two  centuries"  strenuous  resistance 
(for  a detailed  account  of  one  particular  Arab  debacle, 
see  Bosworth,  ^UbaidaMh  b,  AM  Bakra  and  iM  ^^rmv  of 
D^stmetuin**  in  ^btdistdn  (79/ 6M),  in  /r/.,  I [1973],  268- 
83).  The  Arab  settlers  in  Sfstan  were  rent  internally 
by  the  tribal  feuds  of  Tamlm  and  Bakr  b.  Wa*il,  car- 
ried over  from  those  raging  in  Khurasan,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a general  resentment  over  the 
years  on  the  part  of  the  indigenous  Iranian  popula- 
don  against  Arab  hnancial  exactions,  which  contributed 
to  the  strong  growth,  especially  in  the  countryside  of 
Sistan,  of  support  for  the  Kharidjites  who  had 

fled  eastwards  through  Kirman  after  defeats  by  the 
Umayyad  governors.  The  Arabs  of  Bakr  b*  Ws'jl  also 
appear  to  have  had  sympathies  for  the  Kharidjlte 
AzSrika  Hence  STstan  was,  with  Khurasan,  one 

of  the  epicentres  of  the  great,  prolonged  rebellion  in 
the  eastern  Persian  lands  of  Hamza  b.  Adharak  or 
^Abd  Allah  (d.  213/828,  himself  a native  of  (?)  Run 
11  Djul  in  southern  Afghanistan.  For  some  30  years, 
^amza  defied  the  armies  of  the  ^Abbasids,  requiring 
the  personal  presence  in  Khurasan  of  Harun  al-Rashrd, 
who  died  however  at  TQs  in  193/S09  before  he  could 
take  tip  arms  against  Hamza.  The  Arab  governors 
sent  by  the  Tahirids  of  Nr^apur  were  no  more 

sucecssfuil  against  the  rebels,  Khari^ism  continued  to 
be  vigorous  and  militant  in  the  small  towns,  villages 
and  countrysides  of  Khurasan  and  Afgh^istan  until 
the  time  of  the  ^afiarids  (see  below)  and,  in  a more 
quiescent  form,  dll  the  later  4th/ 1 0th  century  (see 
Bosworth,  ^stdn  under  the  33-107). 

It  was  out  ol'  the  bands  of  local  enthusiasts  for  the 
defence  of  Sunni  orthodoxy  in  the  towns  of  Srstan  and 
Bust,  the  and  the  mutaiawwi''^  were 

exasperated  at  the  inability  of  the  Tahirid  governors 
to  protect  their  towns  from  the  Khari^^lte  attacks, 
that  there  arose  ^avydr  Leaders  like  ^>alih  b.  al-Nadr 
or  <iJ-Na?r  and  Dirham  b.  al-Nasr.  From  their  entou- 
rages, there  soon  attained  power  at  Zarang,  in  247/ 
861,  as  rmtir  of  Slstan,  the  local  commander  Ya^kub 
b.  al-Laytb,  founder  of  the  $af!arid  dynasty,  most  glo- 
rious of  those  who  ruled  Sistan  in  pre-modern  times 
(see  Bosworth,  Stsidn  under  the  Arabs,  1 1 2-33;  idem.  The 
hista^  of  the  Sujfutids  of  67-83).  Over  the  next 

150  years,  Slst§n  was  to  become  the  centre  of  a vast 
military  empire  built  up  by  Ya*kub  and  his  brother 
‘Amr  and  even  when  the  Khurasanian  provinces 

were  Imt  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th/10ih  century, 
the  Saffarids  sdll  had  a century  before  them  of  not 
inglorious  existence.  This  history  can  now  be  followed 
in  detail  in  the  art.  !?AFrARiDS,  and  see  especially, 
Bosworth,  op.  eiL^  67-361.  Ic  should  rutihcr  be  noted 
that  it  is  from  these  times,  sc.  the  later  3rd/9th  and 
the  4th/ 10th  centuries,  that  we  possess  detailed  descrip- 


tions of  Sistan  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian  geogra- 
phers (see  Lc  Strange,  The  lands  gf  the  Eastern  Caliphate, 

334-45,  to  which  should  be  added  ffud&d  ai-^'dlum,  tr. 
Minorsity,  1 10,  comm,  344-5;  W.  Barthold,  An  hiitori- 
eal  geography  of  Iran,  Princeton  1 984,  65*73;  Bosworth, 
op.  dt.,  39'  ff.), 

Sistan  was  in  393/  1003  incorporated  into  the  mighty 
Qhaznawid  empire  of  Mahmud  b.  Sebuktigin 
and  w'as  then  governed  by  nominees  of  the  court  in 
Qha^na.  It  was  out  of  these  last  that  there  arose,  in 
the  person  of  Tadj  al-Dln  (1)  Abu  "l-Fadl  Na^r  (d. 
465/1073),  a line  of  local  in  Sistan  which  became 

in  elTeci  autonomous,  though  at  first  under  Ghaznawid, 
and  then  Sal^juk,  suzerainty.  These  amir^  became  in 
the  last  decades  of  their  power  caught  up  in  the  strug- 
gles over  control  of  the  eastern  Iranian  lands  between 
the  Ghurids  and  Kh'^arazm  Shahs  until  the  ap- 

pearance of  the  Mongols  in  Sistan  (Sack  of  Zarang  in 
619/1222)  reduced  the  province  to  chaos  and  anar- 
chy and  brought  about  the  end  of  their  line.  It  is 
these  rulers  who  figure  in  such  sources  as  Djuzdj^I 
and  the  two  local  histories  of  the  province,  the  anony- 
mous Ta^Tffih-i  ^stun  and  Malik  ^ah  Husayn"s  Ihvd* 
al^utfik,  as  the  Maliks  of  Nlmruz;  the  first  line  of 
the  Maliks  (421-622/1030-1225)  may  conveniendy  be 
called  the  Nasrids  (the  so-called  “third  dytiasty"’  of 
§aflarids  in  Zambaiir,  Manueh  200;  but  it  must  be 
emphasised  that  there  is  nothing  to  connect  these 
Nasrid  Maliks,  nor  the  succeeding  Mihrabanid  ones, 
with  the  Saffarids.  and  the  author  of  the  Ta^rffth-i 
St  Stan  categorically  states  that  the  ^laflarid  line  ended 
with  the  depositioii  of  IGialaf  b-  Ahmad  by  ^lahmiid 
of  Ghazna). 

The  Nasrid  Maliks  flourished  under  the  light  suze- 
rainty of  the  Salcyoks,  and  especially  during  the  long 
reign  of  Ta^  al-Diti  (11)  Abu  3-Fadl  Nasr  (499* 
559/1106-64),  who  was  married  to  Sultan  Sandjar's 
sister  Safiyya  Kljatun.  On  various  occasions,  he  sup- 
plied trcM>p  contingents  for  the  Sal^uk  army,  includ- 
ing for  Sandjar  s expedition  of  510/1116-17  against 
Ghazna  with  the  aim  of  setting  his  protege,  Bahrain 
Shah,  on  the  throne  there,  and  at  the  battle  of  the 
Katwan  steppe  In  Turkestan  in  536/1141  against 
the  Kara  Khitay  [^.a].  Within  the  Nasrid  amlrate, 
the  Maliks  defended  their  lands  against  periodic  incur- 
sions by  the  IsmaTlIs  of  KuhistSn  (see  Bosworth,  TJie 
Ismd‘Tlis  of  Quhktdn  and  the  Maid^s  ^ .Nimruz  or  Sistan, 
in  F.  Daftary  (ed.),  in  mediaeval  Ismd^tti  history  and 

thought^  Cambridge  1995),  but  could  not  protect  Sistan 
against  the  Mongols.  See  on  these  Maliks,  Bosworth, 

The  histoiy  of  the  Saffarids  of  Sistan,  365-4 10, 

After  an  interim  of  rule  in  Sistan  by  the  Kh^araz- 
mian  omTr  Tadj  al-Din  Inaltigin  (622-32/1225-35), 
ended  by  a fresh  Mongol  onslaught  on  the  province, 
there  came  to  power  the  second  and  last  line  of  Maliks 
of  Nlmi-uz,  that  of  the  Mihrabanids  (633-mid-lOth 
century/ 1 236-mid- 16th  centuiy-),  also  from  one  of  the 
local  families  of  notables  in  Sistan.  For  their  history 
we  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  Ihyd^  M-muluk  and 
scattered  references  in  the  sources  for  Il-Khanid. 

TTmurid  and  early  Safawid  history,  plus  very  sparse 
information  from  coins.  Sistan  was  during  (hc;$e  ihrecjgp  COITI 
centuries  very  much  squeezed  between  the  surround- 
ing Turco-Mongol  powers,  as  rheir  satellite,  and  the 
Maliks  also  had  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  their  realm 
against  the  rival  local  power  of  northern  Afghanistan, 
the  Kart  dynasty  [y.iv.]  of  Harat.  Although  the  threats 
to  the  internal  stability  of  the  province  from  the 
Isma'ilis  had  by  now  disappeared,  these  were  replaced 
by  the  raids  of  virtually  independent,  freebooting 
Turco-Mongol  marauding  bands,  such  as  the  Karaw- 
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nas  and  their  component,  but  di$tinct,  group  of 
the  Negtiders  or  NlkQdarrs.  The  land  was  devastated 
also  by  Timur  [y.u.]-  irt  y TSS/lSSS,,  when  the  Malik 
Kutb  al^Din  (11)  b.  ‘laz  al-Dfn  was  deposed,  Zarang 
and  Bust  sacked  (to  such  elTect  in  the  latter  instance 
that  the  old  city  of  Bxistj  whose  site  is  marked  by 
the  modern  Kal'at-i  Bist,  had  to  be  abandoned),  and 
the  Baiid-i  Rustam,  the  weir  or  barrage  across  the  Hel- 
mand  river  behind  which  water  was  stored  for  diver- 
sion into  irrigation  channels,  destroyed.  In  the  later 
9th /1 5th  centuty,  intemaJ  disorder  in  Slstan  com- 
pelled the  Maliks  to  withdraw  for  several  years  into 
the  Sarhadd  or  mountainous  borderland  of  Slsian 
and  Makran. 

After  the  Ozbeg  Muhammad  Shibanl  EQian  had 
secured  Harai  from  the  last  Ttmurids  (913/1507),  a 
ShTbSnid  expedition  against  Sist^  followed,  but  three 
years  later  ^e  Safawid  ^ah  IsmaTl  I crushed 

the  Ozbegs  at  Marw,  The  Mihrabanid  Maliks  rallied 
to  IsmaTfs  side,  but  Slstan  now  acquired  a permanent 
Safawid  military  presence  through  the  administrative 
oversight  there  {wiJeahi}  of  I^zllba^  flfflfrs,  and  under 
Tahmasp  I it  came  under  the  governorship 

of  Khurasan  exercised  by  his  younger  brothers  such 
as  Sam  Mlrza,  The  last  Mihrabanids  were  increasingly 
drawn  into  the  Safawid  administrative  and  military 
defence  system  of  the  east,  as  warfare  vdth  the  Ozbegs 
continued,  and  the  last  semi-independent  Malik,  Sul^^ 
Mahmud  b.  Niz^  aJ-Dln  Vahya,  had  to  introduce 
the  Shfl  ad^dn  or  call  to  prayer  amongst  his  Sunni 
subjects.  After  his  death,  Safawid  umkTk  took  over  in 
Slstan,  although  scions  of  the  MihrabarLids  (includ- 
ing the  local  historian  Malik  Shah  I5usayn,^cr.  early 
nth/l7th  century)  lived  on  there  after  his  rime.  See 
on  the  Mihrabanids,  Bosworth,  77ie  huipry  of  Sq^rids 
qf  Sistan,  411-77,  to  whose  references  should  be  added, 
Barbara  Finster,  Sistdn  SmQridischzr  in 

Archiigol  Mitteihr^en  aus  Iran,  NT.,  ix  (1976),  207*- 1 5. 

Without  the  al-Tituldki  the  history  of  Slstan 

towards  modem  times  becomes  even  more  obscure 
than  before.  G.P.  Tate  included  a narrative  of  the 
events  of  these  three  centuries  or  so  in  his  Sdstan,  a 
Tnemoir  an  the  histo^i  iopographjf  ntins^  dnd  peapk  of  the 
countiy,  3 parts,  Calcutta  1910-12,  71-99,  based  on 
such  sources  as  Iskandar  Munsfai’s  Td'nth  ^Alam-dr&^ji 
Abhdst,  Mahdr  KJian  Astarabadl's  Td*ri&h-i  I^ahdn- 
guihdy-i  J^dirf,  and  a Sh^driit  al-maidk  (?),  but  with 
very  few  hard  dates.  l^aJ  Maliks  continued  in  Slstan, 
but  closely  under  Safawid  control,  and  Slstln  served, 
for  instance,  as  the  Safawid  base  for  the  struggles 
widi  the  MughaJs  over  possession  of  Kandahar 
The  names  of  various  I7ih  and  1 8th  century  Maliks 
are  known,  and  in  the  early  18th  century,  when  the 
Safavdd  dynasty  was  in  its  death  throes,  Malik  Mah- 
mud b.  Fath  'Air  Khan  seems  to  have  made  himself 
a semi-independent  power  in  Slstan  and  Kuhistan, 
with  a substantial  military  force  at  his  disposal.  In  the 
complex  fighting  in  Khurasan  involving  the  Ghalzay 
Afghan  invaders,  Nadir  Beg  Kull  Af^Sr  and  the  last 
Safawid,  Tahmasp  II,  Mahmud  in  1135/1 723  had 
himself  crowned  and  secured  such  towns  of  lOiuras^ 
as  Ma^had  and  Nlshapur,  undi  Nsdir  procured  his 
death  in  1139/1727. 

After  the  death  in  1 160/1747  of  Nadir  Shah 
Slst^  came  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  ^Afghan  chief 
Ahmad  Durrani  who  married  the  daugh- 

ter of  the  then  Malik,  Sulayman  b*  f^usayn  Khan. 
Slstan  fell  Into  an  anarchic  state,  with  the  last  Malik 
to  exercise  any  effecrive  power  being  al-Dln  b. 

Bah  ram  Khan,  deposed  in  the  later  i830s  by  local 
Sarbandl  and  ShahrakT  chiefs.  Both  the  ruling  powers 


in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  endeavoured  to  draw  Slstan 
into  their  orbits,  until  the  SarbandT  chief  ‘Alt  Khan 
definitely  acceded  to  the  side  of  Persia,  marrying  a 
princess  in  Tehran,  until  he  was  killed  in 
J 858.  Many  of  the  notables  of  Slstan  inclined  to  the 
side  of  Afgh^i^ian,  but  the  struggles  for  power  within 
the  ruling  family  of  Barakzays  meant  that  the  atmr 
Shir  'Air  Kh^  could  give  no  direct  help  in  Slstan 
from  Kabul.  In  1865  a Persian  army  invaded  Slstan 
and  a Persia  governor,  with  the  ride  of  Ha^mat  al- 
Mulk,  and  dependent  on  in  Kuhistan,  was 

placed  over  the  province.  It  was  this  Ha^hmat  al- 
Mulk  whom  Lt.  Col.  C.E.  Yale  met  when  he  was 
travelling  in  Sistan  in  1894.  Yate  also  gives  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  province  at  this  time.  He 
found  it  dire:  ''What  with  their  debts  to  the  catUc- 
owners  for  hire  of  bullocks,  and  their  debt  to  the 
Kadkhudas  who  advanced  them  grain,  the  cultivators 
and  people  of  Slstan  generally  were  in  a wretched 
state  of  poverty.  I do  not  think  I ever  saw  a more 
miserable-looking  lot.”  All  the  land  belonged  to  the 
state,  and  there  were  no  private  landowners.  There 
was  no  regular  trade,  merely  an  annual  caravan  with 
skins  and  wool  to  Quetta  in  Balucistan  or  to  Bandar 
'Abbas  on  the  Makr^  coast  which  brought  back  items 
for  consumption  like  tea  and  sugar.  The  revenue  of 
the  province  amounted  to  24,000  khaTzvars,  each  of 
649  lbs,  of  grain,  per  annum;  from  this,  6,850 
were  retained  for  the  salaries  of  ofRcials  and  troops, 
and  the  rest  was  paid  by  Ha^mat  al-Mulk,  as  a Qxed 
sum  of  12,000  iumdm,  to  the  central  government.  In 
addition,  there  was  a tax  of  2,600  iumdns  levied  in 
cash  on  sheep  and  cattle.  (See  Yate,  Khumsan  and 
Sistem,  Edinburgh  and  London  1900,  75-1  13.) 

Border  disputes  between  Persia  and  Afghani st^ 
had  caused  a fear  of  an  outbreak  of  war  between  the 
two  states,  leading  therefore  to  the  Seistan  Boundary 
Mission  of  1872  presided  over  by  General  Sir  Frederick 
J.  Goldsmid.  It  awarded  much  of  Slstaju  proper  to 
Persia,  but  required  the  Persian  forces'  evacuation  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Helmand;  naturally,  neither  side 
was  sarisfied.  The  boundary  was  not,  however,  derini- 
rively  delimited  till  the  second  Seistan  Boundary  Com- 
mission of  1903-5  under  Col.  (later  Sir)  Anhur 
McMahon.  The  absence  of  clear  natural  dividing  fea- 
tures, beyond  that  of  the  Helmand  river,  made  the 
tasks  of  these  Commissions  difficult  (sec  the  Hon.  G.N. 
Curzon,  Persia  arid  the  Persiatt  guesten,  London  1892,  i, 

229  fF.;  G.P.  Tate,  Jrantiers  of  Balucfmtari.  Trmeh 
on  die  borders  qf  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  London  1909). 

Persian  Sister  today  falls  witlrin  the  province  {ustdn) 
of  Balufist^  and  Slstan,  with  its  administrative  centre 
at  Z^id^  (Zahedan);  whilst  Afghan  Slstan  has, 

since  the  adininistrarive  re-oiganisarion  of  1964,  formed 
the  province  {wiidyat)  of  Nimruz,  thus  reviving  the  old 
name,  with  its  chef-Ueu  at  Zarang,  again  reviving  an 
old  name,  adjacent  to  Nad-i  'All. 

Bibliography.  Comprehensive  bibis.  are  given  In 
the  two  works  of  Bosworth,  Sistdn  under  the  Arabs ^ 
and  The  histo^  of  the  Se^ands  of  Suteu,  and  older 
bibl.  is  given  in  V.F.  Bilch net's  £7'  art.  One  may 
note  adcirionally  tlie  following.  For  the  older  penodjn-  qqiti 
Pauly-Wissowa,  new  ed.,  arts  Sahd,  Sakasteme  (A.  Herr- 
man),  Drangai  (W.  Tomaschek);  Marquart,  Erdnsedtr, 
index,  esp.  248  If.,  292  ff.  On  the  present  archae- 
ological state  of  Slst^,  K,  Fischer,  D.  Morgenstem 
and  V.  The  wait,  pUmruz^  Geldndeb^hungen  in  Sistan 
1955-1973  und  dk  A^hahme  rmn  Deivai-i  Ehodaydod 
1970,  2 vob.,  Bonn  1974-6,  and  on  some  of  the 
surviving  buildings  there,  M.  KJinkott,  Isiamische 
Bmhmst  in  A^anisch-Sfstdn,  nti(  einem  geschkhtikhen 
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Oberhikk  iQn  Akxafii^fr  der  Grossen  his  ^ur  der 
Sq/i2widgn~£fyriastig^  Berlin  1982,  For  the  post- 16th 
ceniory  history  (^gSistanj  up  to  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  see  Tate,  Seis/an^  4 rfUijfmrr  part  1.  For  the 
situauon  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  ceniiiry  see 
Sir  F.G.  Goldsmid  (ed.),  J£tisism  Persia,  an  a^ronnf  qf 
ike  jQum^  qJ  the  Persian  Bt>undary  Commission  1870- 
/^72,  2 vols,,  London  1876;  Yate,  Ahurasan  attd 
Sislan;  P.M*  Sykes,  Ten  thousand  miles  in  Persia  or  eight 
years  m Iran^  London  1902^  361  if.;  Tate,  The  Jron- 
tiers  of  Bahehistan.  (C.E,  Bosw'orth) 

SISTOVA  [see  zistovaJ, 

Sm  BINTI  SAAD  {ea.  1880-1950),  a singer 
famed  thrtiughout  East  Africa.  Bom  at  Fuinba,  Zan- 
zibar, her  father  was  an  Mnyamwezi  subsistence  farmer 
and  her  mother  an  Mzigtia  ptitter.  As  a child  she 
was  known  as  APumma  (slave),  in  accord  with  the 
Swahili  custom  of  giving  children  pejorative  names. 
Brought  up  in  the  \'illage,  she  had  no  formal  educa- 
tion, and  was  illiterate.  She  disappointed  her  parents 
in  failing  to  learn  the  skill  of  pot-making.  She  had  an 
unsuccessful  marriage,  and  occupied  herself  in  carry- 
ing poLs  made  by  her  motlicr  for  sale  in  the  town. 
Eventually  she  moved  to  the  town,  where  she  fell  in 
with  a lute-player,  who  taught  her  to  sing  and  also 
Arabic,  When  she  was  about  thirty-one  she  fell  in  with 
a band  of  professional  musicians,  who  played  the 
lute,  the  mandoline  and  the  tambourine.  She  adopted 
the  name  Siti^  ambiguously  meaning  “lady”,  or  fife 
or  whLsde.  The  band  added  other  instruments  to  their 
repertoire,  but  her  skill  as  a singer  gave  them  wide 
popularity,  and  she  was  praised  for  the  sweetness 
and  delicacy  of  her  singing.  She  was  spoken  of  as  if 
she  were  some  incarnauon  of  a spirit  from  tlic  tales 
of  the  Thousand  and  one  nighis^  h was  in  this  tradition 
that  she  w'as  sent  for  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Khalrfa  b.  Kharub,  when  she  sang  a song  that  had 
been  specially  composed  in  his  honour.  Behind  this 
popularity  lay  a long  tradition  of  at  least  two  centuries 
of  Swahili  bards,  who  included  many  women  such  as 
the  famous  Mw^ana  Ktipona,  the  wife  of  Bwana 
Mataka,  Shaykh  of  Siu  tn  the  mid-nineiecnth 

century.  In  1927  Sid  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Colombia  Record  Company,  which  made  gramophone 
records  of  her  singing  with  her  band  in  Bombay.  Her 
recordings  were  immediately  popular  in  India,  and 
her  reception  when  she  returned  to  Zanzibar  was  as 
if  she  were  a queen.  She  travelled  and  sang  in  Pemba, 
and  on  the  mainland  in  Tanganyika,  Kenya  and 
Uganda.  She  was  unspoilt  by  her  success,  and  what, 
for  those  days,  were  the  considerable  sums  that  she 
canned.  Shaaban  Robert  her  biographer,  first 

heard  her  sing  in  1936,  but  only  became  acquainted 
with  her  in  the  last  months  of  her  life. 

Bihiiography:  Shaaban  Robert,  i^VastJu  Sdi 
binti  Stmd^  Diwani  wa  Shaaban  3,  London  1967  (in 
Swahili);  Mwana  Kupona,  Utendi  wa  ATwana  Aupona, 
ed.  A.  Wcnier  and  W.  Hiehens,  Medstead  1934 
{in  Swahiii  and  English);  U Harries,  Swahih  poet^, 
Oxford  1962;  J.W.T.  Allen,  Tetidi,  London  1971, 
and  information  kindly  supplied. 

(G,S.P.  FR.REMAN-GRENVlI.l.t:) 
STTR  “veil”,  a curtain  behind  which  the  Fafimid 
caliph  was  concealed  at  the  opening  of  the  audience 
session  (ma^lis)  and  which  was  then  removed  by  a 
special  servant  {sahih/mutautailf  ai-sitr)  in  order  to  unveil 
the  enthroned  ruler.  The  stir  corresponded  to  the  velum 
of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  holder 
of  the  function  of  fdfiih  at-siir^  who  also  served  as 
bearer  of  tlie  caliph’s  sword  [fdhih  al-sitr  it>a  *Tsa^)^ 
chamberlain  and  master  of  ceremonies,  was  mostly 


chosen  from  the  Slav  mamluks  {sakdlihu  al- 

MakrTzI,  aPhunaj^\  ii,  ed.  M.H.M.  Ahmad,  30, 

72,  106,  127.‘ 

Bihliagraphy:  Given  in  the  article. 

(H.  Haij«) 

srrr  ai.-MULK,  or  Sayvidat  Ai.-Mn.K,  Fs timid 
princess,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Fatimid  caliph  al- 
*AzTz  and  half-sister  of  al-Hakim  She  was 

born  in  Qhu  ’l-Ra^^da  3 59 /September- October  970  at 
al-Man^uriyya  near  al-Kayrawan  to  the  prince  Nizar 
(the  future  aJ-*AzTz)  by  an  anonymous  urnm  walod 
who  is  referred  to  in  the  sources  as  al-Sajyida  al- 
A^t^iyya  (al-Musabbiht,  Aihhdr  Mip-,  ed,  A*F.  Sayyid, 

Cair^j  1978,  94,  111;  al-MakrizT,  lui^d^  at’hunt^\  ed. 

U-  al-Shawal  et  aiii,  Cairo  1967  ff,  i,  271,  292;  Ibn 
Muyassar,  Akhhdr  A/isr,  cd.  A.F.  Sayyid,  Cairo  1981, 

175).  When  her  mother  died  in  Cairo  in  Shaww'a) 

385 /November  995,  the  daughter  held  a death-watch 
at  her  u>mb  for  one  month  (al^Ma^tzI,  op.  ri7.,  i, 

288-9);  she  inherited  her  mother’s  slave  girl  Takarrub 
(d.  415/1025),  who  became  her  confidante  and  served 
her  as  a spy  (al-Musabbihi,  Ml),  like  the  other  daugh- 
ters of  Fad  mid  caliphs,  Sitt  aJ-Mulk  never  married, 
pn>bably  for  dynastic  reasons.  Beloved  by  her  father 
al-'^Azfz,  she  was  showered  with  gift.^  and  provided 
with  a lucrative  appanage  so  that  she  was  able  to 
establish  large  charitable  endowments,  e.g.  wells,  reser- 
voirs, baths,  etc.  (al-Mal^izr,  op.  n/.,  ii,  33;  Lev,  The 
Fatimid  Phneess,  321). 

When  her  father  al-*Azfz  died  suddenly  in  Bil- 
bays  on  28  Ramadan  386/13  October  996,  the  prin- 
cess, then  26  years  old,  accompanied  by  the 
Muhammad  b.  al-Nu'^man,  the  Bearer  of  the  Parasol 
Raydan  (or  Zayd^)  and  other  courtiers,  hurried  to 
Cairo  with  the  palace  guard  {al-kam^o)  in  order  to 
occupy  the  palace;  according  to  Ibn  al-KalanisI,  cd. 
Amedroz,  44,  she  planned  to  take  over  and  to  hand 
the  power  to  her  cousin,  a son  of  ^Abd  Allah  b,  al- 
Muhzz.  But  she  was  prevented  from  entering  the 
palace  and  was  brushed  aside  by  the  eunuch  Bar- 
djawan  who  placed  her  under  house  arrest  and 

put  her  eleven-year  old  half-brother  a]-Man$ur  (al- 
Hakim)  on  the  throne  (al-Makrrzf,  op.  ri/.,  i,  291;  Ibn 
Sa*rd  al-Maghribr,  Adu^rib^  i/2,  54). 

After  Bardiawan^s  assassination  by  Raydan,  the 
Bearer  of  the  Parasol,  in  390/ 1000,  the  princess  seems 
to  have  exercised  some  influence  on  her  young  half- 
brother,  to  whom  she  made  precious  gifts  and  who, 
on  his  part,  bestowed  on  her  iktd^dt  whose  annual 
income  was  100,000  dmai^  (al-MakrTzT,  op.  u,  15; 

33).  Ibn  ai-Kal^isi,  60,  mentions  the  Chrisdan  admin- 
Lstradve  personnel  of  her  Syrian  estates.  During  the 
last  years  of  al- Hakim’s  sole  reign,  she  seems  to  have 
become  alienated  from  him,  perhaps  as  a result  of  al- 
H^m’s  dcsiguarion  of  his  cousin  *Abd  aURahim  b. 

Ilyas  as  heir-apparent  in  404/1013.  It  was  Shv  al-Mulk 
who  thereupon  took  al-H skim’s  waiad  Rukay\'a 

and  her  son — the  future  caliph  ai-^hir  [^.rJ — to  her 
palace  in  order  to  protect  them;  the  young  prince 
was  brought  up  and  educated  in  her  household  (Yahya 
al-Antakr,  ed.  Chcihho  et  aB,  207,  235).  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  al-Hakim  had  his  kadi  T-hudM  Qom 

b.  SaTd  pul  to  death  because  he  suspected  him  to 
be  in  tacit  understanding  with  the  princess  (al-MakrTzr, 
op.  at.,  106-7). 

Sitt  al-Mulk’s  alleged  involvement  in  the  murder 
of  al-Haldm  in  411/1021  is  dubious;  the  only  source 
for  it  is  the  Baghdadi  court  chronicler  HilM  al-Sabf 
[q.v.]f  whose  anti-Fatimid  bias  is  well-known;  his  re- 
port, preserved  by  Sibt  Ibn  al-gjawzr,  Mir^dt  al-zamdn^ 
and  Ibn  Taghribirdf.  Cairo,  iv,  185-90,  is  pure  fiction. 
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Neither  the  Christian  al-Anjakl  nor  the  jurist 

ai-IS.u^a'^T  [q.tf.] — both  tontemporaries  and  sources  of 
the  event-casts  any  suspicion  on  the  piincess. 

After  al-HakimV  disappearance,  Sitt  al-Mulk  was 
instrumental  in  securing  succession  to  the  throne 
of  her  protege  al-^Jihir,  whom  she  kept  under  her 
tutelage,  apparently  in  compeddon  with  his  mother 
Rukayya  (al-Makrijr,  ciL^  iU  124-5).  She  had  put 
to  death  the  murderer  of  al-Hakim,  Ibn  DawwSs,  a 
Kutama  chief  {ai-Kud^‘h  Ibn  Tagiirtbirdi, 

Cairo,  iv,  191-2;  al"Makrm,  op.  dt,  li,  l25-8)>  and 
eliminated  al-H alum’s  designated  heir-apparent  *Abd 
ai-Rahlm  b.  Ilyas,  who  was  serving  as  governor  of 
Damascus  (al-Kuda^ij  in  Ibn  Taghrrbirdu  Cairo,  iv, 
194;  aJ-An^akT,  236).  She  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment for  her  nephew  al-?ahir;  in  the  contemporary' 
sources  she  is  referred  to  as  ai-Saj^uIa  **ihe 

Princess-aunt”  (al-Musabbibr,  43,  96),  iiI-Sq)^ida  ai- 
^ar^a  1 1 0-1  1),  or  al-Saj^ida  (al-Makrfzr, 

up.  ii,  1 74;  not  to  be  confounded  with  her  mother, 
al-Saj^ida  who  had  died  in  385/993; 

i,  288-9) ► Sitt  al-Muik  tried  to  restore  order  in  state 
affairs  following  the  mismanagement  of 
last  years;  she  caticellcd  the  and  salaries  which 

he  had  conferred  on  his  favourites,  and  she  re-imposed 
the  illegal  customs  duties  {mukSs)  he  had  abolished 
(al-Antaki,  237).  She  died  of  dysentery,  on  1 I Dhu 
'l-IfiLa*da  413/5  February  1023  (aJ-Nuwayn, 
xxviii,  205;  Ibn  aJ-Daw^arF,  vi,  346;  cf.  Ibn  ^Idharf, 
Bajfariy  ed.  Colin  and  Levi -Provencal,  i,  271;  al-Antaki, 
243-4;  Barhebraeus,  ed.  SaUhanF,  repr.  Beirut 

1958,  180).  Hence  aJ-Mala-izF’s  statement  {he.  ciL)  that 
she  reigned  6ve  years  and  eight  months  after  al- 
Hakiin’s  death  is  due  to  an  obvious  mistake. 

Bihiiographjf'.  H.  Halm,  Der  TreuMnder  Gotks.  Die 
itdikk  des  ai-J^akim,  in  Isl.^  Ixii  (1986),  11-72; 

Y*  Lev,  The  fatimid  /Viracerj  Siit  al-Mulk,  in  JSS,  xxxii 
(1987),  319-28,  (H/ Halw) 

SIU,  in  some  authors  SfYU,  is  a small  town  6 
miles  east-norih-east  of  Pate  on  Pate  Island.  Its 

date  of  foundation  is  unknown.  The  Swahili  History 
of  Pate  ascribes  it  to  903/  1497;  finds  of  Sas^iid-lslamic 
pottery  suggest  earlier  occupation.  The  inhabitants 
claim  Bajun  origin,  Bantu  settlers  from  southern  Soma- 
lia. There  is  a town  waU,  ascribed  to  1843,  but  pos- 
sibly earlier,  and  some  houses  believed  by  Kirkman 
to  die  19th  century.  The  Friday  mosque  has  a mina- 
ret, a rarity  in  East  Africa;  the  mmbar  has  the  earli- 
est known  inscription  on  wood  in  the  region,  930/ 
1523-4.  It  is  no  indicarion  of  the  date  of  the  mosque. 

Siu  is  not  mentioned  in  Arabic  literature.  The  ear- 
liest account  is  that  of  Fra  Caspar  de  St.  Bernardino's 
visit  in  1606.  Two  Indian  merchant*  accompanied 
him;  they  spoke  the  local  language,  presumably  Swahili. 
They  enabled  him  to  have  a conversation  with  the 
king  about  the  Franciscan  Order  and  the  sights  of 
the  town,  which  the  friar  found  had  "nothing  worthy 
of  note.”  In  1589  Siu  was  attacked  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks  under  Amir  *A1F  Bey  [sec  mombasa].  The  king 
turned  traitor  against  the  Portuguese,  who  later  impris- 
oned him,  and  destroyed  2,000  p>alm  trees  in  reprisal. 

Siu  is  not  heard  again  undl  the  1 8th  century.  In 
1187/1773  it  was  subject  to  Pate,  but  rebelled  in 
1190/1776.  It  was  again  subject  in  1245/1829.  The 
governor,  Mataka,  rebelled  in  1249/1833  against  Pate 
and  against  Sayyid  Sa^fd  of  Zanzibar  [see  ai_  bu  sa^Id]. 
He  was  defeated  when  he  atiacked  with  a force  from 
Lamu,  and  again  on  a second  attempt  in  12.59/1843. 
In  1263/1847  the  erection  of  a fort  was  begun,  which 
is  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  Sayyid  Madjld’s 
soldiers  in  1857.  Shortly,  it  seems,  there  was  another 


rebellion,  but  from  1863  the  town  was  independent, 
only  to  be  recovered  by  Zanzibar  in  the  mid- 1860s, 
TTic  fort  still  stands  today. 

Siu  was  not  simply  a fishing  and  agricultural  com- 
munityn  There  was  a substandal  material  culture:  cloth 
manufacture,  embroidery,  woodworking  and  fumiLure, 
silverware,  leather-work,  sandal-making,  paper  manu- 
facture, book  copying  and  binding.  It  was  notable  for 
its  poeLs  and  poetesses,  not  least  the  celebrated  Mwana 
Kupona,  wife  of  Mataka,  The  ascripdon  to  Siu  of  a 
bound  copy  of  portions  of  the  Kur’^  in  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society’s  library,  found  at  Witu,  is  based  solely 
on  the  copyist’s  nisba  of  an  unwarrantable 

assumption. 

Bibliography.  Ga.^par  de  St,  Bernardino  and 
Swahili  Histo^  of  Pate^  in  G.S.P.  Freeman-Greiiville, 
The  Eait  Afican  coast:  select  documenUf  Oxford  1962 
(in  English);  Mwana  Kupona,  Utendi  wa  Mwana 
Kuporta^  ed.  and  tr.  A.  Wemer  and  W.  Hichens, 
Medstead  1934;  J.  Strandes,  The  Poriuguese  period  in 
East  Africa  (1899),  Eng.  tr.  ed.  J.S.  Kirkman,  Nairobi 
1961;  C,S.  NichoUs,  The  SoocdiUi  Coast,  London  1 97  L 
G.S.P.  Freeman-GrenviUe  and  B,G.  Mardn,  A pre- 
Uminojjf  handlist  of  the  Arabic  inseripdons  of  the  Eastern 
A^cm  eoa^U  m fRAS  (1973);  Rh  Wilding,  A note  on 
Siu  Fnrt^  in  Azania^  viii  (1973);  [W.]H.  Brown,  Sptji, 
fawn  of  the  crqfisnten,  in  Acyitihi  sochi  (1988)  (with  rich 
bibk);  S-  Digby,  A Qur^an  Jmm  the  East  AJnean  coasts 
in  Art  and  Arehaeolo^  Research  Papers^  no.  7,  Lx>ndon 
1975;  and  information  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  M.C. 
Horton.  (G.ST,  Freeman-Grenville) 

SWAS  [sec  sTwas]. 

SiWA,  an  oasis  in  northwestern  Egypt. 

"A  jewel,  the  most  fascinating  of  the  Egyptian  oa- 
ses”: thus  Nancy  McGrath  {Guide  to  Egypt ^ ed.  1 983-4, 
403)  describes  the  renowned  oasis  which,  in  early 
1995,  was  the  site  of  a sensadonal  event,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  alleged  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great,  some 
25  km/  16  miles  from  the  temple  of  Zeus- Am  on*  STwa, 
Ammonium  in  ancient  times,  is  indeed  a large  and 
pleasant  oasis,  the  most  westerly  of  the  five  Eg>p6an 
oases,  situated  only  some  50  km/ 3 1 miles  (as  the  crow 
flies)  from  the  frontier  of  Libya.  A road  300  km/ 186 
miles  in  length,  entirely  asphi.ted  since  1983,  links  it 
to  Marsa-Matrouh,  the  ancient  Paraetonium,  situated 
to  the  north-ea^pt  on  the  Mediterranean. 

1 . The  site 

Slwa  and  the  oases  grouped  under  this  name  are 
located  in  a depression  some  80  km/50  miles  in  length 
lying  on  a west-east  axis,  the  base  of  which  is  some 
20  m/65  feet  below  sea-level.  From  this  a number 
of  holms  emerge,  two  of  them  sheltering  the  Locali- 
ties of  Siwa  and  AghurmL  separated  by  a distance 
of  3 km/ 2 miles.  It  is  at  the  latter  site,  on  a rocky 
plateau,  as  well  as  a few  hundred  metres  away  at 
Umm  ‘Ubayda,  that  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Amon  have  been  found;  this  was  constructed  by  the 
Pharaoh  Amasis  (26th  dynasty)  probably  during  the 
period  which  also  saw  the  restoration  of  the  oracu- 
lar temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  accidentally  destroyed 
by  fire  in  548  with  the  aid  of  an  intemadonal 

fund  to  which  the  Pharaoh  had  contributed*  The  hum- 
ble appearance  of  the  temple  of  Amon  today  docs 
not  reflect  the  reverence  in  which  its  oracle  was  long 
held  in  ancient  times. 

The  popuiadon  of  the  oasis,  which-“an  unusual 
phenomenon  for  Egypt — is  Berber-speaking,  may  be 
estimated  at  between  8,000  and  10,000  inhabitants, 
this  figure  including  the  viUage  of  Gara,  or  Karet 
Umm  al-Sagiia’ir,  some  100  km/62  miles  to  the  east 
on  the  edge  of  the  depression  of  KaUara,  which  is  in 
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fact  the  ea$tem  extriemity  of  the  Berberophonc  region. 
This  depression,  300  m/985  feet  below  sca-Ievel,  can- 
not be  crossed  wiihoui  risk  of  being  stranded,  crapped 
in  the  soft  sand.  In  June  1964,  five  young  Germans, 
attempting  to  trace  in  reverb  the  oouif^e  of  Rommers 
advance  on  £t  AJamein,  died  of  thirst  there. 

A curiosity  of  Siwa  is  the  ancient  citadel,  today  in 
ruins*  called  Shall  {Jal-i  - “my  country”,  cf.  Laoust, 
Siwa,  301),  a fortified  village  built  on  a hill  over- 
looking the  “modem”  town.  In  an  interesting  short 
work  by  Bettina  LeopoJdo  {cf.  Oasts)  ample  descrii>- 
rions  will  be  found*  not  only  of  the  traditionat  archi- 
tecture but  also  of  the  economy,  crafts  and  professions, 
religious  and  secular  customs.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  stressed  that  the  ardcle  b)'  E.  Laoust  in  EI^  is  sdll, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  a century  after  its  composi- 
tion* a mine  of  informadon. 

The  wealth  of  Siwa  derives  fundamentally  from  its 
dates,  renowned  since  ancient  times.  In  second  place* 
but  a considerable  distance  behind  the  200, OOO  or  so 
date-palms,  the  40,000  olive-trees  contribute  exten- 
sively to  the  revenues  of  the  Islwan  (people  of  Srwa). 

As  for  the  ambitious  inigadon  and  drainage  scheme 
called  “New  Valley”,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1954 
and  involved  the  live  major  Egyptian  oases,  it  seems 
to  have  been  pursued  with  less  energy  in  the  case  of 
SFwa  than  in  that  of  ^arga.  In  the  past,  agricul- 
tural work  was  for  a long  time  the  preserve  of  the 
zaggdia,.  unmarried  labourenj,  not  allowed  to  live  within 
the  walls,  even  reduced,  it  is  said,  to  practising  mar- 
riage between  men,  supposedly  legal  undl  the  visit  of 
King  Fu^ad  I in  1923. 

Currently,  while  young  men  may  leave  the  region 
to  pursue  their  studies*  women  are  still  confined  to 
the  oasis.  Their  role  in  the  Family  remains,  however, 
primordial:  in  her  home,  the  wife  takes  the  decisions, 
holds  the  purse-strings  and  brings  up  her  children  as 
she  secs  fit,  “If  our  children  speak  Stwf  (zioji  n imMrt),” 
it  was  said  in  early  September  85  by  a deputy  mayor, 
“it  is  to  our  womenfolk  that  they  owe  it”.  Six  months 
later,  television  made  its  appearance.  It  is  hardly  Likely 
that  that  there  vriil  be  a great  deal  of  broadcasting 
in  the  Berber  Language,  but  it  must  be  hoped  that, 
at  the  end  of  this  first  decade*  the  damage  will  not 
prove  to  be  too  great.  Determined  efTorts  must  be 
made  to  preserve  this  language  which,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  visit  to  the  oasis  in  331  B.C.,  had  per- 
haps been  spoken  there  for  as  many  centuries  as  have 
passed  since  then,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  hypothesis  has  no  more  corroboration  than  that 
of  the  presence  of  the  tomb  of  the  “Son  of  Amon” 
at  Ammonium. 

2.  7T^  l/ingiiQg^ 

Regarded  over  the  past  two  centuries  by  European 
travellers  as  related  to  Berber,  the  language  of  Sfwa 
has  been  the  object  of  many  studies,  varying  consid- 
erably in  terms  of  the  scope  and  the  rigour  of  the 
description.  'Lwo  of  them  may  be  considered  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive.  That  of  E.  Laousi  (ATeiai), 
appearing  in  1931*  has  constituted  and  still  consti- 
tutes a work  of  great  value,  for  its  grammatical  and 
.syntactical  analysis  as  well  as  for  its  ethnographical 
information,  with  however  one  serious  error  in  the 
verbal  system.  That  of  Werner  Vycichl  {Sketch),  the 
manuscript  of  which  the  present  author  read  in  1989- 
90,  is  absolutely  remarkable  in  tenms  of  the  detaP* 
the  rigour  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  descriptions. 
The  question  of  the  perunence  of  vocalic  quantity 
and  accentuation  could  usefully  be  the  object  of  fur- 
ther and  deeper  verifications. 

The  personal  visit  (September  1985)  on  the  part 


of  the  author  of  this  article  had  as  its  primary  object 
study  of  the  use  of  the  verbal  system,  in  particular 
that  of  the  theme  of  the  resultative  perfect,  that  Berber 
peculiarity,  then  the  syntax  of  relatives  and  focahsadon. 

First  of  all,  some  remarks  on  phonology*  the  con- 
sonantal system  presents  few  difTiculdes.  The  aftrica- 
tive  pronunciadon  [|^J  of  the  fricative  /,  since  noted 
by  W.  Vycichl  and  transcribed  by  him  as  j {Sketch, 

44-5),  did  not  register  with  this  writer.  As  for  the 
opposition  of  emphasis  f-f  in  ajra  “small  bottle” 

“frog”,  it  is  possible*  bearing  in  mind  the  nota- 
tion pi.  itrawsn  of  Laoust  (Siua  245),  that  the 

emphaticisation  of  r may  be  owed  to  the  vowel /con- 
sonant ti/w. 

iTie  opposidon  3-a  or  & which  K.-G.  Prasse  has 
established  for  Tuareg  {Monad,  i-iii,  13),  referring  to 
its  discovery  by  J.  Lanfry  {Ghadames^  p.  xxxiv),  was 
not  observed  at  Sfwa,  As  for  the  vocalic  quandty 
which  in  Tuareg  opposes  the  perfect  iyra  “he  stud- 
ied, he  read”  to  the  resultative  perfect  iyr&  “he  ha.s 
studied*  he  has  read”,  this  seems  to  have  no  rele- 
vance in  STwT.  This  dialect  indicates  the  resultative 
otherwise,  aind  opposes  ijra  to  Lyraya^  where  the  length 
of  the  first  a is  definitely  phonetic  but  not  disrinctive. 

In  a brief  and  excellent  recapitulation  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  STwI*  based  on  Laoust^s  study  corrected  by 
diat  of  A.  Basset  (cf.  Probieme),  Prasse  does  not  men- 
tion the  vocalic  quantity.  I’he  present  writer  only 
became  aware  of  this  article  (cL  Isiwan)  several  months 
after  returning  from  Siwa. 

When,  some  four  years  later*  this  writer  read  the 
text  of  W.  Vycichl,  it  was  to  find  recorded  there  not 
only  the  length  but  also  the  accentuation*  which  poses 
a problem  with  regard  to  the  notations  of  Basset  and 
of  Prasse*  to  the  texts  of  Laoust  and  to  this  writer’s 
own  observations.  In  fact,  the  author  distinguishes  here 
between  four  cases:  for  example  for  a he  differenti- 
ates long  and  accented  d from  long  and  unaccented 
Qj  from  short  and  accented  d and  from  short  and 
unaccented  But  jt  is  puitzling  to  read  that  long  and 
unaccented  vowels  “are  efiectively  short”,  as  in  ^ of 
tefwdwm  “children”  43).  Still  more  disconcert- 

ing is  the  fact  that  r,  even  when  accented*  can  dis- 
appear: thus  ^essin  “hands”  is  heard  as  if-ss-n^  - 
being  simply  “a  space  between  consonants”  {Sketch, 

48).  Particularly  to  be  noted  is  another  novelty  rep- 
resented by  the  change  in  position  of  the  accent  after 
a preposition.  As  opposed  to  inwdn  “the  STwTs”  we 
have  jMn  n istwdn  “the  language  of  the  Slwls”.  As 
opposed  to  tmiidivin  we  have  i terwdwm  “to  the  chil- 
dren” {Sketchy  35*  81,  82). 

Finally*  most  interesting  seems  to  be  the  combina- 
tion of  a change  of  accent  and  of  length,  or  of  tim- 
bre, with  the  suffixing,  to  an  adjecrive  of  an  a,  the 
meaning  of  which  remains  mysterious.  In  this  writer’s 
personal  judgment,  to  the  adjective  aAztap,  fern,  tkwqyst 
(cf.  Egyptian  Arabic  fem.  kwqysa  “good,  well”) 

there  should  correspond  a plural  kwaysina  which,  along- 
side the  Arabic  kwaystn,  could  be  considered  analo- 
gous with  the  resultative  perfect  of  a verb*  e.g.  jutnitta 
“they  are  (fallen)  ill”,  as  opposed  to  the  perfect 

“they  fell  ill”.  .._realpatidar.eom 

Vycichl  says  that  Ins  informants  differ  over  irit 
sense  of  the  a terminafion.  For  ‘Abd  Allah  Ba^i  (who 
was  also  consulted  by  this  writer)*  means 

“good*  in  my  opinion”  and  akwa)yis-a  “good*  as  every- 
one should  know”  {Skeieh,  89).  For  others,  it  b a case 
only  of  variants,  which  recalls  the  analysis  of  verbal 
themes  by  Laoust  when  he  says  for  example  that  “an 
a sound,  enigmatic  in  sense,  lengthens  all  forms”  (Siwa^ 

63)  or  that  “the  paradigm  of  the  conjugation  of  the 
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perfect  presents  certain  mriarits  (our  italics)  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  persons  pl^ra^^  For  him,,  i/hna  is  merely  a 
variant  56,  57),  whereas  m fact  what 

we  have  is  the  resultative  perfect  ^*they  have  passed’^ 
as  opposed  to  the  perfect  “they  passed”.  What  exac^ 
er bates  the  difHculty  is  the  assertion  by  VycichJ  of 
the  lengthening,  indeed  the  super-lengthening  of  the 
last  vowel  of  an  interrogative  term;  this  leads  to  the 
distinction  of  three  lengths,  for  example,  if,  i and 
{Sketchy  89);  it  would  be  interesting  to  check  the  phono- 
logical pertinence  of  this  phenomenon. 

In  any  case,  the  dilTerence  of  form  [i  ...]a,  is  deter- 
minant for  the  opposition  of  two  verbal  themes,  the 
perfect  ih»n  ik^hnm&n  ^nnsm  frorpn  “they  put  on  their 
new  clothes”  and  the  resultative  perfect  fZsn>iii  “they 
have  pat  on...,  they  wear...*"  It  is  surprising  that 
I^aoust  should  have  called  "passive”  a form  furnished 
with  this  “augmentation”  [i..,)a  or  [a..,]a,  given 
that  he  has  occasion  to  use  it  with  a direct  object 
(A,  Leguil,  Abies,  16).  It  was  R.  Basset  who  drew 
attention  to  I-aoust*s  error  in  four  articles  dated  1935, 
1936,  1937  and  1946  (cf,  Probi^)[  and,  in  contest- 
ing the  analysis  of  this  original  form  of  SiwF,  he  iden- 
tified it  with  an  important  verbal  theme  exclusive  to 
Tuareg,  discovered  by  de  Foucauld.  In  1948  he  called 
this  theme  “intensive  preterite”,  and  labelled  as  “inten- 
sive aorist”  the  so-c^ed  ‘"habitual  form”,  which,  to 
his  credit,  he  had  integrated  into  the  tense /aspect  sys- 
tem in.  1929  (Vsrhey  p.  L).  It  is  to  L.  Gaiand  that  we 
owe  the  terminology  that  best  describes  the  functioning 
of  the  latter  C^ntinuiJg,  n.  193). 

As  regards  the  special  theme.  Basset  had  in  1952 
concluded  that  the  formal  differences  between  that  of 
Tuareg  and  those  of  Siwa  and  of  Aw^lTla  “are  a case 
of  dialectal  innovation”  {Lan^,  14).  Here  there  is 
cfTcctivcly  an  instance  of  aspectual  dynamic  (doubling 
of  the  perfect  and/or  of  the  imperfect)  remarkably 
described  by  D.  Cohen  for  the  most  diverse  languages 
{Phrase,  ch.  6;  Aspect,  ch.  4),  Consequently,  it  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  that  to  the  aorist-perfect  opposi- 
tion, analysed  by  Bentolila  {GrammaiTf,  156,  n.  140), 
there  corresponds  at  Siwa  a perfect-resuUative  perfect 
relationship.  Thus  in 

(1)  qf-snni  ibhq-in  iwnvm  (resulta- 

tive perfect)  r adretr  “when  their  brother  joined  them, 
they  had  (already)  set  out  to  climb  the  hill”,  if  we 
substitute...  iwnpii  (perfect)  ..,  we  would  have 
they  climbed  ...”.  The  justification  of  the  term  resulia- 
twe  seems  particularly  apt  if  in 

(2)  jnitina  (resultative  perfect)  g bead 

yuta  (perfect)  {Jhil-as]  “he  has  hurt  his  knee,  because 
he  fell  (down)”,  we  substitute  ...  (resultarive  per- 

fect) he  has  fallen  (and  he  is  still  on  the  ground)”. 

Another  peculiarity  of  SiwT  is  its  residual  iryunctwe, 
comparable  to  that  of  Kabyle  (Chaker,  Kc^iie,  206). 
In 

(3)  ga-Tjuhw?t  ga-n^ru!sl  w^n  n ^bbemt  “Let  us  go  to 
see  those  of  the  cemetery  (the  dead)” — there  is  a 
combination  of  u/J/,  the  imperative  suffix,  with  ga-rruh 
“we  shall  go”  and  ga-n^r  “we  shall  sec”,  where  rub 
and  ^ are  in  the  “non-real”  mode  (terminology  of 
F.  Bentolila,  Grammaire,  146). 

At  variance  with  Morocco,  but  as  in  Kabylia  and 
in  Tuareg  (Gaiand,  Cvnlinuit^  302;  Prasse,  MoTtuel, 
pp.  vi-vii,  37-8),  a succession  of  unreals  serves  to 
denote  a continuous  recurrent  scries: 

(4)  ga-nnA^r  ^srah,  ga-nhdd  tkarra^  ^ *"We 

rise  in  the  morning,  we  take  the  cart,  we  make  our 
way  to  the  fields  ...”  (l.eguil.  Notes,  63). 

While  the  SfwT  verbal  system  shows  remarkable 
fidelity  to  its  Berber  identity,  the  syntax  of  relatives, 


for  its  part,  is  in  a process  of  powerful  “contamina- 
tion” by  Arabic  structures.  As  early  as  1925,  at  the 
time  of  locust’s  visit,  it  had  lost  the  participial  sub- 
ject-marker which  permits  a distinedon,  e.g.  in  Kabyle 
between  igr  “the  field  (which  is)  worked”  from 

igr  igr  I “the  held  is  worked”,  and  the  state  of  annex- 
ation which  distinguishes  ikrz  lit.  “it  is  worked, 
the  field”  from  ^ “he  has  worked  the  field”. 

In  addidon,  there  used  to  be  three  supportive  rela- 
tive pronouns:  w^n,  £#fi,  and  In  1985  this  last 

had  disappeared.  And  above  all,  there  is  now  the 
obligatory  presence  of  a pronoun  of  recall.  Thus  the 
phrase  of  Laoust  {Siwa,  119): 

(5)  j^dd-i  tmym  lit  “Give  me  the  mon- 

eys that  1 have  lent  you”  has  become 

(6)  r^dd-i  igrus  ss^pr’idc-dna,  lit.  “ ...  that  I have 
lent  them  to  you”  (Laoust,  Notes,  69). 

I.aoust  (5iEaa,  119)  has  also  asserted  the  absence  of 
the  particle  of  prominence  <dd),  qy,  i,  such  a typical 
feature  of  Berber.  In  fact,  this  is  not  the  only  signi- 
fier  of  focalisation,  especially  in  the  negative,  where 
Sfwf  clearly  opposes  the  focalising  statement  (7)  to  the 
neutral  statement  (8): 

(7)  qifii  ink^nwn  tik^m  “It  is  not  you  who  has  stolen”. 

(8)  I “You  have  not  stolen”. 

3.  Myths  ojid  hista^ 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  Berber  language  may  already  have  been  thou- 
sands of  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  to  the  temple  of  Amon.  Alongside  this 
astonishing  antiquity,  the  existence  in  this  remote  oa- 
sis of  a renown^  oracle  was  another  singularity.  For 
Camps  (in  Eke.  herb.,  A 196),  whatever  may  be  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Amon  of  Siwa,  it  was  through  the  Greeks 
of  Cyrenaica  that  its  reputation  became  supreme 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  world  under  the  name 
of  Zeus- Amon,  with  a humanised  effigy,  showing  the 
features  of  a bearded  individual  whose  horns  are  barely 
visible  in  his  curly  hair.  The  cult  enjoyed  remark- 
able success  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  especially  after 
Alexander's  sojourn  in  Siwa;  the  coinage  struck  in 
honour  of  this  effigy  was  to  show  it  rendered  di\4ne 
with  the  ram's  horns  of  Zeus- Amon  and  was  perhaps 
to  contribute,  even  a thousand  years  later,  in  the  cen- 
turies following  the  Muslim  conquest  of  the  640s,  to 
bestowing  upon  the  Macedonian  “a  sacred  dimension 
from  the  moment  that  he  is  identified  with  Dhu 
'1-Karnayn  (the  bicom,  or  man  with  two  horns)  “to 
whom  the  KuriSn  attributes  the  conquest  of  aJl  inhab- 
ited lands”,  in  the  words  of  Ahmed  Si  raj  in  Ukistmre 
(May  1995),  41.  The  same  issue,  which  contains  an 
excellent  study  of  Alexander  (22-41),  also  quotes 
P,  Briant  who,  three  months  before,  was  still  dubi- 
ous regarding  the  sensational  announcement  by  the 
Greek  archeologist  liana  Souvaltzi  of  the  discovery 
at  STwa  of  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  as  saying  that  “the 
balloon  was  soon  deflated,  through  the  expertise 
brought  to  Iwrar  by  specialists”  (36), 

What  became  of  the  oracle  of  Zeus- Amon  after  the 
Macedonian  had  himself  recognised  there  as  son  of 
the  god  and  proclaimed,  as  shortly  before  at  Memphis, 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  the  first  of  the  32nd 
According  to  Gi.  Savary,  having  become  Jupitcr-Amon 
under  the  Romans,  the  oracle,  although  in  decline, 
continued  to  be  consulted  at  least  until  the  6ih  cen- 
tury A.D.  (Leopoldo,  Oasis,  17).  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  with  the  edict  of  391  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
ordered  the  closure  of  all  pagan  temples  and  pro- 
hibited sacrifices.  According  to  Vycichl,  local  tradi- 
tions show  traces  of  a Christian  past  to  which  the 
ruins  of  Beld  er-Rum,  a Greek  or  Christian  village. 
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bear  witness^  but  he  challenges  the  '‘extravagant  sto- 
ries"  related  notably  by  ihc  so-called  ASantiSCtipt  ^ 
Sswa  {Skitck^  21)  by  the  name  Sajitanja^  probably 

of  Greek  origin,  that  two  Arab  authors,  al-Bakrl 
(d.  486/1094)  and  a]*IdrTsT  (d,  561/1166)  refer  to 
Sfwai  and  it  is  al-MalmxI  (d.  846/1442)  who  gives  it 
this  last  name  and  calls  its  language  Srwi,  associat- 
ing it  with  the  Zenata  group  described  by  Ibn  Khaldun 
(d.  809/1406). 

In  a very  recent  work,  Salem  Chaker  reckons  that 
'"no  historical  fact  later  than  the  establishment  of 
Pharaonic  Egypt  could  explain  the  appearance  of  the 
Berbers  and  of  their  language  in  North  Africa”.  In 
his  estimation,  on  the  basis  of  the  common  Hamito- 
Semitic  stock,  “Berber  was  constituted  in  the  form  of 
a distinct  group  between  the  8th  and  the  7th  millen- 
nium B.C.”  (iing.  berb.j  209). 

In  Vycichrs  excellent  work  {Sketch  t 26-34)  will  be 
found  a thorough  survey  on  the  studies,  of  varying 
importance,  contributed  by  a score  of  authors  who 
have  documented  Siwa  and/or  its  language  from 
Brown  (1799)  to  Ahmad  FakbrT  (1973,  cf.  It 

seems  that  for  centuries  the  oasis  was  independent, 
threatened  only  by  Bedouins.  In  1620,  it  was  subju- 
gated by  Muhammad  *Alr,  whose  representative  was 
however  assassinated  in  1838.  Laoust  [fsiartj)  indicates 
that  Muhammad  al-Sanusi  spent  several  months 

here  and  acquired  disciples  here.  Some  decades  later, 
the  elder  of  the  Sanusiyya  engaged  in  conflict 

with  the  Anglo-Egyptians,  using  Siwa  as  a base  (1915- 
17).  Finally,  during  the  Second  World  War,  Rommel, 
a fervent  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  paid  a visit 
to  Siwa  and  was  received  there  by  ^aykh  'All  Hayda 
(Lropoldo,  Oasis,  23^).  During  the  present  writer’s 
brief  stay  (1-4  September  1985),  the  oasis  was  occu- 
pied by  a large  force  of  Egyptian  troops;  there  was 
suspicion  of  predatory  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Libyan  “big  brother”.  However,  in  March  1988,  the 
frontier,  closed  since  July  1977,  was  re-opened,  as  a 
result  of  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan 
and  Tunisia,  although  Gaddafi  (Kadhdh5fi:!i  has  still 
refused  any  restoration  of  normal  relations  with  Egypt. 

Bibli&graphji  (mainly  linguistic,  given  in  alpha- 
betical order;  for  further  references,  see  Laoust  and 
Vycichl):  A.  Basset,  La  laagac  herbire.  Lc  verbe.  Etude 
de  thimes,  Paris  1929  (-  Verbt);  idem,  La  iaogue  berhirej 
liOndon  1952  (-  Lan^y,  idem,  Probihne  verbal  dans 
ie  parler  berbere  de  Siwa,  in  Melanges  Maspiro,  ALfFAO, 
xviii,  1933,  134-9;  idem,  Siwa,  Aovdyiki  et  Imegkran. 
A prvpQs  d*m  rapprachemmt,  in  AIEO  (1936),  119-27, 
written  after  Siwa  et  Aoji^iia,  Prebikme  vefbai  berbhei 
in  Melanges  Gaud^y-Ekmambjnes,  MIFAO,  1937,  279- 
300;  idem,  Du  nmweau  d prcp&s  d^un  prsblbne  verbal  d 
dans  Six  notes  de  lin^utiquc  b^ere,  in  AIEO,  v 
(1939-41),  16-40:  these  four  articles  discuss  the 
alleged  “passive”  of  Laoust  (^  Problhne),  F.  BentoJila, 
Grammaire  fmctionnelle  d^un  parUr  berbere.  Ait  Seghrouchen 
d^Oum  Jeniba  (Alaroc),  Paris  1981  (-  Grammutre); 
G.  Camps,  arL  Ammon,  in  Ene^fL  berbere,  iv, 
596-9  Ettc.  berb.  A 196);  S.  Chaker,  Un  parkr 
berbere  dAlgem  {Kabyiie),  Marseilles  1983  (» 
idem,  IJnguisEepie  betbh^e,  E^s  de  syntaxe  et  de  dia- 
chronk,  Paris-Louvain  1995  (-  Dng.  berb^\  D.  Cohen, 
La  phrase  nammak  et  devolution  da  systeme  verbal  en  sAni- 
tique.  Etude  de  ^taxe  historique,  Paris  1984  (-  Phrase)-, 
idem,  L^aspect  verbal,  Paris  1989;  A.  Fakhri,  7^ 
oasei  of  E^pi.  /.  Suw  oasis,  Cairo  1973  (-  O^sj); 
L.  Galand,  ILbyque  et  berbere r heure:  le  ^skme  ver- 
bal da  berbere,  in  Annuedrt  de  LEPHE,  /P  seckon  (1972- 
3),  173-80  (-  idem,  Continuite  et  renouvelkmeni 

dhin  pskmc  verbal:  ie  cos  du  b^bere,  in  Ball  de  h SLP, 


bexii  1 (1977),  273-303  (*-  Cmtinuiti);  J.  L^ifiy,  Gha- 
daims,  L Fkbier  de  documents  berberes,  ex-Fort-National 
(Algeria)  1968  (-  Ghadames);  E.  Laoust,  Siwa.  /.  Son 
parler,  Paris  J9SI,  with  an  important  bibl  raisonn^, 
complete  up  to  its  time  (-  Siwa),  a useful  work, 
despite  the  error  in  regard  to  the  aieged  “passive”; 
A.  Ijeguil,  Mttes  sttr  k parler  berbere  de  Siwa,  dans 
Bull,  des  Etudes  ^yHeames  de  i’lNALCO,  (i)  no.  M , 
3-42,  (ii)  no.  12,  97-124,  Paris  1986;  repr.  in  Sirac^m 
pridkatives  en  berbere.  Grammaire  If,  lyntaxe,  enonciaiique, 
Paris  1987,  (i)  847-940,  (ii)  939-94  (-  I^guil,  Motes); 
Betti  na  Ijeopoldo  (ed.),  E^pte,  oasis  dAmun-Siwa/ 
Egypt,  the  Oasis  of  Amun-Siwa,  Geneva  1986,  bilin- 
gual text,  in  trod,  by  CL  Savary,  9-21,  text,  22-71 
(-  Oasis)-,  K.G.  Prasse,  Skm  (Jiian  n-isinKin),  in  EncycL 
berb.,  xxxiv  (1984),  (-  Isiwan)-,  idem,  Alanuel  de  gram- 
maire touar^^ue  {lUthe^art),  i-iii,  vi-vii,  Copenhagen 
1972  (-  Atanuely  W.  Vycichl,  Sketch  if  the  Berber  lan- 
guage of  the  Oasis  of  Siwa  [Egypi)  typewritten  text, 
Geneva  1990,  with  very  rich  bibl.  (-  Sketch),  indis- 
pensable for  a knowledge  of  Slwf.  Sec  also  EP 
Siwa  (esp.  useful  for  folklore  and  ethnology). 

(A.  Leooiu) 

SIWAK  [see  miswak]. 

SiWAS,  the  form  found  in  Islamic  sources  from 
the  6th/ 1 2th  century  onwards  for  the  Turkish  town 
of  SivAS,  a town  of  north-east  central  Anatolia, 
lying  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Kizil  Irmak  [^.i^.J  at 
an  itilude  of  1,275  m/4,1  S3  feet  (lat,  39“  44'  N., 
long.  37®  or  E.).  It  is  now  the  chef-lieu  of  the  ii  or 
province  of  the  same  name  in  the  modem  Turkish 
Republic. 

There  may  well  have  been  a HitUte  settlement 
there,  but  the  site  only  emerges  into  history  as  the 
Roman  city  of  Sebasteia,  the  capital  of  Armenia  Minor 
under  Diocletian.  It  was  a wealthy  and  flourishing 
city  in.  Byzandne  times.  In  1021,  the  Armenian  king 
Scnek^erim  Hovhannes  of  Vaspurakan  ceded  his 
dominions  to  the  Emperor  Basil  II,  and  he  and  his 
successors  became  the  Byzandne  viceroys  of  Sebasteia 
until  the  batde  of  Malazgird  [i^.a]  in  1071.  Thereafter, 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
Turkmen  Dani^mendids  until  it  was  taken  by 

the  Rum  Salijjuk  Arslan  11  in  570/1174,  becom- 
ing, with  Konya,  one  of  the  Sal^juk  capitals. 

It  then  acquired  an  upper  and  a lower  citadel,  with 
the  lower  one  completed  in  621/1224,  according  to 
an  inscription.  There  were  also  mosques  and  medreses 
from  this  Century;  the  oldest  building  extant  in  the 
town  today,  the  Ulu  may  conceivably  go  back 

to  Danish mendid  times,  though  its  minaret  has  been 
a.ssigned,  on  stylistic  grounds,  to  the  7th/ 13th  cen- 
tury. Only  four  of  the  numerous  medreses  snix^ve  today, 
the  oldest  being  the  hospital  of  Sultan  Kay  Kawiis  I, 
founded  in  614/1217  and  transformed  into  a medrese 
in  Ottoman  times;  all  the  other  three  date  from 
670/1271,  when  the  SaldjQks  were  vassals  of  the  II 
Kh^nids,  including  that  of  Muzaffar  Buru^irdT  or 
Hudidji  Mas'^ud,  which  now  houses  the  Sivas  Museum, 
Sivas  early  became  the  centre  of  the  Anatolian  car- 
avan trade,  with  merchants  travelling  northwards  to 
Sinop,  Samsun  and  the  Crimea  and  east-westwai^. 
between  Tabriz  and  Constandnople.  Genoese  wotaTvei* 
occasionally  functioned  in  the  town,  and  in  700/1300 
they  established  there  a consul.  The  roads  to  the  town 
crossed  the  KjziI  Irmak  on  important  bridges,  three 
of  these  stiU  standing,  including  one  built  by  Mubariz 
al-Din  Ertokush,  Atabeg  to  one  of  the  sons  of  *Ala* 
al-Dvn  Kay  Kubadh  I,  and  there  were  numerous  khans 
along  the  roads  to  the  town,  several  endowed  by  the 
Sal^Qk-Il  Kh^nld  vizier.  Mu 'In  al-DTn  Parwana  \q.v.] 
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[cf.  K.  Erdmann,  Das  emalslische  Karaifonsaray  dis  13, 
jQhrhundfTts^  Beriln  1961,  i,  7^80). 

With  the  decline  of  H power  in  Anatolia 

during  the  8th/ 14th  century,  local  lines  appeared  in 
the  Sivas  region*  of  varying  extent  and  durability.  One 
of  these  was  Eretna  Beg  (d,  753/1352  [q  v.]),  whose 
capital  was  Sivas,  and  then  in  783/1381,  the 
Burhan  al-Drn  Ahmad  formerly  vizier  and 

of  Eretna*s  grandson.  Before  this  dme,  Ibn  Bat^Qta 
had  visited  Sivas,  which  he  thought  was  the  largest 
town  of  the  II  Khanid  dominions  in  Anatolia,  The 
local  d^fs  [f.w.]  were  strong  in  the  town,  and  may 
have  played  a rote  in  the  internecine  struggles  for  the 
succession  of  Eretna  Beg,  able  to  take  over  power  in 
the  absence  of  a recognised  mlcr  {Rihla^  ii,  289-92, 
tr,  Gibb,  ii,  434-6). 

Sivas  was  plundered  several  times,  but  was  able  to 
recover.  However,  the  end  of  the  8ih/l4|h  century 
brought  a cataclysm.  The  town  surrendered,  after  the 
death  in  batde  in  800/ 1 393  of  JfCddf  BurhSn  al-Dfn, 
to  the  Ottoman  Bayezld  I Ylldirim,  and  thus  became 
a prime  target  of  TTmur's  onslaught.  It  had  to  sur- 
render in  803/1400;  the  garrison  and  many  inhabi- 
tants were  massacred,  and  the  fordheadons  dismantled. 
Even  in  859/1455,  the  date  of  the  first  Ottoman  iahtfr 
recording  the  tax-paying  populadon  of  Sivas,  it  appar- 
ently lay  largely  in  mins.  It  had  560  tax-payers,  214 
Muslims  and  346  non-Muslims:  at  most,  a total  popu- 
lation of  3,000.  Only  a number  of  zdwiyaa  seem  to 
have  been  aedve,  possibly  providing  the  core  around 
which  Sivas  gradually  revived. 

The  10th/ 16th  century  was  likewise  troubled. 
During  the  war  with  ^ah  Lsm^TI  ^fawT,  Selim  1 
killed  large  numbers  of  real  or  suspected  Sht'i  sym- 
pathisers. During  Suleyman's  reign,  in  933-4/1526-7, 
there  was  a rebellion  of  the  rural  populadon  of  the 
region,  and  even  after  its  suppression,  other  outbreaks 
occurred,  in  one  of  which,  it  appears,  the  poet  Pir 
Sultan  Abd^  was  involved,  leading  to  his  death.  In 
m.  1008-9/1600,  the  town  and  its  hinterland  were 
ravaged  by  the  ^elsll  leader  I^irayazldjl  [see  bjaiAlI, 
in  Supp].]. 

In  Ottoman  times,  Sivas  was  the  administradve  cen- 
tre  of  the  eydlgt  of  Rum,  the  core  of  which  consisted  of  the 
san^aAs  of  Slwas-Tokad,  Niksar,  Gorum,  Amasya, 
Djaniic  (Samsun)  and  Rarabi^r-i  Sharper.  Apart  from 
these  sometimes  known  as  Rum-1  l^drm,  there 

was  a second  division,  known  as  ROm-l  hadTjhj  which 
encompassed  the  sani^aks  of  Diwiigi,  Kemlikh^  BSyburd 
and  Malafya.  In  982/1574-5,  a iahtfr  of  the  city 
counted  3,386  taxpayers,  of  whom  1 ,987  were  Chris- 
tians. Only  311  unmarried  men  were  listed,  probably 
an  under  count.  If  we  make  the  convendonaJ  assump- 
tion that  a household  contained  five  members,  the 
tax-paying  population  should  have  amounted  to  slightly 
over  15,000  persons.  Even  if  we  make  a generous 
allowance  for  tax-exempt  and  therefore  non-registered 
soldiers  and  officials— ^^ho  were  probably  numerous, 
given  the  rank  of  Sivas  as  a provincial  capital  located 
in  a troubled  area — it  is  unlikely  that  total  popula- 
tion was  much  higher  than  20,000. 

The  text  also  mentioned  a tal^e-yi  kohngy  presumably 
in  contrast  to  the  more  recently  constructed  fortress 
{re)built  by  Mehmed  Faiib  in  861/1456-7,  according 
to  an  inscription  published  in  1840  but  since  lost.  At 
the  end  of  the  1 0th/ 16th  century,  Sivas  possessed  a 
covered  marker  and  at  least  two  tanneries,  in  addi- 
tion to  a dyehousc  and  a brewery  for  millet  beer 
{hoz<i)i  it  also  functioned  as  a market  for  the  salt  pro- 
duced in  the  surrounding  villages.  Different  mosques 
owned  a total  of  170  shops,  and  the  1 0th/ 1 6th  cen- 


tury mosque  of  IJasan  Pagba  drew  a yearly  income 
of  12,400  from  the  tenants  of  its  74  shops.  .As 
usual  all  over  Anatolia,  Sivas  was  surrounded  by  veg- 
etable gardens;  but  that  the  latter  could  also  be  found 
within  the  old  fortress  may  indicate  the  populadon 
losses  which  the  town  had  suffered  since  its  apogee 
in  the  Saidjuk  and  Mongol  periods. 

For  the  11  th/ 1 7th  century,  two  major  sources  are 
the  reports  of  Kitib  Celebi  and  Ewliya  Celeb*.  KStib 
Oelebi  and  his  collaborators  describe  Sivas  as  consti- 
tuting the  centre  {pa^a  sanf^a^l)  of  the  of 

Rum,  which  now  consisted  of  Amasya,  Bozok,  I^anlk. 
Oorum,  Diwrigi  and  ^Arabgir.  Ewliya  Celebi's  descrip- 
tion ts  far  more  explicit:  he  distinguishes  the  town 
walls  from  the  I£  I^isar,  which  consisted  of  two  parts. 

The  town  walls,  10,500  paces  in  circumference,  still 
showed  traces  of  their  former  strength,  but  many  sec- 
tions lay  in  ruins,  probably  since  TTmur’s  time.  The 
upper  fortress  possessed  a small  garrison,  but  the  can- 
nons were  out  of  order.  This  citadel  was  not  much 
frequented,  and  mainly  used  for  the  storage  of  valu- 
ables. More  lively  was  the  lower  fortress  which  Ewliya 
also  caUs  the  Pasha  hi^ri,  the  administrative  centre 
of  the  wiidyetj  where  the  governor  held  his  diwdn  four 
times  a week.  Within  the  walls  of  the  town,  Ewliya 
recorded  4,600  houses  in  “forty”  mahaiks  (possibly 
intended  as  a synonym  for  “many"),  the  Christians, 
both  Greek  and  Armenian,  living  in  two  quarters  close 
to  the  Kayseri  gate.  Among  the  mosques  he  men- 
tions the  Ulu  Djami*  and  Rodia  fjasan  Pasha 
the  latter  vrith  its  associated  shops,  already  known 
from  the  1 0th/ 16th  century-  toAnrs.  Among  the  medrseses^ 

Ewliya  especially  praises  a structure  which  he  calls 
the  RlzU  medrese.  He  also  mentions  the  existence  of 
18  and  the  bed£sidny  probably  with  some  exag- 

geration, is  credited  with  a thousand  shops.  Apart 
from  canneries  there  were  many  shoemakers’  work- 
shops. A variety  of  cotton  fabrics  was  manufactured. 

Not  too  long  before  Ewliya’s  visit,  a dignitary  at  the 
court  of  Sultan  Murad  IV  had  had  the  dp^h  hacari 
rebuilt  in  stone.  Ewliya  noted  that  both  Turkish  and 
Kurdish  were  spoken  in  the  town.  Where  agriculture 
was  concerned,  he  oommenced  that  the  cold  weather 
prevented  fruit  from  ripjening,  but  that  grains,  lentib 
and  chickpeas  did  very  well. 

Two  authors  of  the  same  periexJ  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  Christians  of  Sivas:  the  Polish  Amnenian 
Simeon,  who  travelled  in  Anatolia  1017-28/1608-19, 
and  the  Archdeacon  Paul  of  Al^po,  describing  the 
mid- 1 1th/ 1 7th  century  travels  of  his  father,  the  Pa- 
triarch Macarius.  Simeon  claimed  that  the  Armenian 
population  recendy  bad  declined  from  2,000  to  600 
households.  Many  of  the  surrounding  villages  were 
also  deserted,  probably  due  to  the  Djelali  rebellions, 

Paul  of  Aleppo  also  thought  that  the  local  Christian 
community  was  very  srn^.  This  author  mentiom  a 
new  church  with  a high  cupola,  dedicated  to  St. 
George  and  built  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mur^d  IV. 

An  aydzma  commemorated  the  martyrs  of  Sebasteia, 
while  the  former  church  of  St.  Phi  Iasi  us  was  now  in 
Turkish  hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  12th/18th  cemury^Pomenico  .COITI 
Sestini  experienced  Sivas  in  the  throes  of  a rebellion 
of  both  Turks  and  Armenians  against  the  high  taxes 
demanded  by  the  local  mUtssdlmi,  It  is  unlikely  that 
he  saw  much  of  the  town  itself,  but  he  thought  that 
it  held  15j000  inhabitants.  In  the  J9th  century,  Sivas 
was  visited  by  sevei^  European  travellers.  V.  Fontanier 
mentions  a register,  according  to  which  Sivas  con- 
sisted of  3,000  houses,  or  40,000  inhabitants,  including 
about  3,0^  Armenians.  Among  Armenian  merchants 
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op>crating  in  Sivas,  he  encountered  some  who  traded 
in  nut  galls  from  Mawsil^  tobacco  from  Malaga,  and 
particularly^  copper;  apparendy  Sivas,  Kayseri  and 
Tarsus  had  taken  over  the  copper  trade  from  Tokat. 
Andreas  Mordtmann,  Sen.,  visited  Sivas  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century,  but  although  he  paints  a 
rather  p>essimistic  picture,  he  estimated  the  population 
at  approximately  50,000. 

For  the  late  19th  century,  Cuinet  and  Sbems  al- 
Dln  Sami  provide  fairly  detailed  information,  which 
can  be  completed  from  the  $dl-ninus  of  this  period. 
At  this  time,  the  ivil&yet  of  Siwas  was  much  smaller 
than  it  had  been  in  the  10th/ 16th  century,  and  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  merhez  sarn^ak  of  Sfwks,  in  addi- 
tion to  Tokat,  Amisya  and  F^rahi§ar-1  Sbarki  (modem 
^ebinkarahisar).  Urban  population  consisted  of  about 
43,000  f>ersons,  32,500  of  whom  were  Muslims.  Quite 
a few  crafts  mentioned  in  older  sources  were  still 
being  practiced,  such  as  the  work  of  local  gold-  and 
silversmiths,  while  tanneries  were  active  and  the  salt- 
pans of  the  ka4d  were  also  in  productive  use.  High- 
quality  rugs  and  carpets  were  being  manufactured,  in 
addition  to  the  elaborately-adorned  socks  for  which 
the  area  is  still  known  today.  However,  agriculture 
produced  exclusively  for  the  local  market,  as  trans- 
port over  poor  roads  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea 
was  prohibitively  expensive. 

During  the  Turkish  War  of  Independence,  Sivas 
was  the  site  of  one  of  the  major  congresses  of  the 
Miidafa'a-yi  Hukuk  Qjcm*iyycti,  which  organised 
national  resistance  against  the  partition  of  Anatolia 
and  Eastern  Tliracc.  This  congress  met  from  4 to  1 1 
September  1919;  ap>art  from  31  provincial  delegates, 
it  was  also  attended  by  a number  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  congress  members  announced 
their  determination  to  defend  Turkish  territory  by  mil- 
itary force  if  necessary,  and  confirmed  the  election  of 
Mustafa  Kemal  (Ataturk)  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  national  resistance  movement 
(see  E.  Zurcher,  Turk^,  a modem  history^  London  1993, 
156-7).  However,  even  though  Sivas  had  originally 
been  selected  as  a meeting-site  because  it  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  safest  places  in  Turkey,  in  the  end 
Ankara  with  its  rail  connections,  became  the  seat  of 
the  National  Assembly.  In  1927,  die  first  census  con- 
ducted by  the  Republican  government  showed  the 
lack  of  dynamism  due  to  a decade  of  war;  Sivas  was 
still  a modest  town  of  about  30,000  inhabitants. 

Public  investment  was  soon  to  modify  this  picture. 
Between  1930  and  1936,  Sivas  became  an  imp>ortant 
railway  junction,  as  the  city  was  linked  to  Kayseri, 
Samsun  and  Erzurum.  The  factory  establi.shed  in  Sivas 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  locomotives  and 
waggons  remains  one  of  the  major  industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  province.  A cement  plant  was  also  con- 
structed, and  by  1950,  the  town  had  acquired  a 
px>pulation  of  over  50,000.  According  to  the  1980 
census,  the  population  of  Sivas  had  expierienced  an 
unprecedented  growth  spurt  in  the  recent  past,  and 
now  amounted  to  about  173,000  persons.  But  indus- 
trial investment  has  been  insufficient,  and  local  roads 
have  remained  underdeveloped  to  the  present  day, 
and  continue  to  hamp>er  the  expansion  of  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  still  the  main  wealth  of  the 
province. 

Cultural  life  has  drawn  strength  from  a vigorous 
pheasant  culture,  which  expresses  itself  in  village  plays 
and  games,  kilims  and,  particularly,  folk  poetry  and 
music.  Beginning  with  a School  of  Medicine,  a 
University  began  to  function  in  the  1980s.  But  Sivas 
has  not  remained  immune  to  the  communal  tensions 


of  recent  years,  which  culminated  in  the  attack  on  a 
literary  conference  held  in  the  city  in  1993;  amongst 
the  36  victims  was  the  writer  Asim  Bezirci. 

Bibliography:  For  full  bibis.,  see  the  arts.  Sivas 
in  iA  (Besim  Darkot)  and  Turt  Ansiklopedisi^  ix,  6835- 
6963  (various  authors).  See  also  Katib  Celebi,  Qjihdn- 
ntirndy  Istanbul  1145/1732,  622;  Ewliya  Celebi, 
S^dhat-ndmey  iii,  Istanbul  1314/1896-7,  195-207; 

D.  Sestini,  Voyage  a Bassoroy  Paris  1798,  57-65; 
Archdeacon  Paul  of  Aleppx),  The  travels  of  MacariuSy 
tr.  A.C.F.  Belfour,  London  1836,  ii,  443-4; 

V.  Fontanier,  Voyages  en  Orient  enterprises  par  ordre  du 
gouvemement  Jranfais  de  1830  d I833y  Paris  1839,  149- 
71;  H.  von  Moltke,  Briefe  liber  ^ustande  und  Begeben- 
heiten  in  der  Tiirkei  aus  den  Jahren  1835  bis  I839y 
Berlin  1876,  205-6;  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  dAsiiy  i, 

Paris  1892,  643-702;  Shems  al-Dln  Simf,  Kdm&s 
al-a*ldmy  Istanbul  1311/1893-4,  iv,  2794-9;  M.  van 
Bcrchem  and  Halil  Edhem,  ClAy  pt.  iii,  Asie  Mineurey 
vol.  i,  Cairo  1917,  1-54  (excellent  photographs); 

A.D.  Mordtmann,  Senr.,  Anatolien.  Skizzen  und 
Reisebriefe  aus  Kleinasien  (1850-I859)y  ed.  F.  Babinger, 
Hanover  1925,  151-7;  A.  Gabriel,  Monuments  turcs 
d*Anatolie,  Paris  1934,  ii,  131-64;  M.  Tayyib 
Gdkbilgin,  15.  ve  16.  asirlarda  Eydlet-i  Rumy  in  Vakijlar 
Dergisiy  iv  (1965),  51-62;  Hanna  Sohrweide,  Der  Sieg 
der  Sefaviden  in  Persien  und  seine  Ruckwirkungen  auf  die 
Schiiten  Anatoliens  im  16.  Jahrhundert,  in  IsLy  xK  (1965), 

156-7,  162-3,  172-83;  Cl.  Cahen,  Pre-Ottoman  Turkey 
London  1 968,  rev.  Fr.  version.  La  Turquie  pre-ottomarUy 
Paris  1988;  Aptullah  Kuran,  Anadolu  medreseleriy 
Ankara  1969,  i,  90-6,  115-16;  Metin  Sozen,  Anadolu 
medreseleri.  Selfuk  ve  B^likler  devriy  Istanbul  1970, 
i,  49-63,  90-4;  Ya§ar  Yiicel,  Kadi  Burhaneddin 
Ahmed  ve  devleti  (1344-I398)y  Ankara  1970;  M.M. 
Alexandrcscu-Dersca,  La  campagne  de  Timur  en  Anatolie 
(I402)y  repr.  London  1977,  41-5;  Osmanli  yilbklan 
(salnameler  ve  nevsaller)y  Istanbul  1982,  460-73;  Zeki 
Co^kun,  AlevileTy  Surmiler  ve ...  oteki  SivaSy  Istanbul 
1 996.  (SuRAiYA  Faro^hi) 

SIWRI  m$AR,  also  written  Sifri  HisAr,  i.c.  strong 
fortress  (see  Ahmed  Wefi\jL,  Lehf^e-yi  *Ottmdm,  459), 
the  early  Turkish  and  Ottoman  name  of  two  small 
towns  in  northwestern  and  western  Anatolia 
respectively. 

1.  The  more  imporunt  one  is  the  modern 
Turkish  Sivrihisar,  in  the  modem  il  or  province 
of  Eski^ehir.  It  lies  on  the  Eski^ehir-Ankara  road 
roughly  equidistant  from  each,  south  of  the  course  of 
the  Porsuk  river  and  north  of  the  upp)er  course  of 
the  Sakarya  [q.v.^  (lat.  39°  29’  N.,  long.  31°  32'  E., 
altitude  1,050  m/3,440  feet).  Siwri  HisSr  is  on  the 
northern  slopxr  of  the  Gune§h  Dagh;  the  citadel  of 
the  town  was  built  on  this  mountain.  The  town  docs 
not  date  beyond  the  Sal^juk  pjeriod,  and  has  no  re- 
mains of  archaeological  interest.  But  it  was  already 
known  as  a strong  place  to  al-I^zwinf  [Geographyy  cd. 
Wustcnfcld,  359)  and  to  Hamd  Allah  Mustawfi  {NuzJuiy 
cd.  Lc  Strange,  99).  In  the  9th/ 14th  century  it  formed 
part  of  the  pX)sscssions  of  the  Karaman-og^ u [see 
^raman-oshullarI]  , who  occupied  it  again  after 
Timur’s  conquest.  The  latter  had  his  headquarters  If -CO  ITI 
there  for  a time.  But  under  Mchcmmcd  I,  Siwri  Hi$ar 
was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  dominions  (sec  c.g. 
‘A§hik-Pa^a-zadc,  Tewdrrkh-i  dl-i  'Oilman,  cd.  Giese; 

‘Air,  Kiinh  al-aktbdry  v,  177).  In  the  11th/ 17th  century 
the  town  belonged  to  the  saru^ak  of  Khudawendigar 
(Hadj^r  Khalifa,  i^ihdn-numdy  656),  but  in  the  new 
system  of  administrative  division,  it  became  the  capital 
of  a kadd  in  the  saru^ak  of  Ankara.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  it  had  about  11,000  inhabitants. 
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of  whom  4,000  were  Armeii;ian$  (Samf).  There  is  a 
itiosqiie  there  attributed  to  the  vuier  Amfn 

al-Din  Mika’il,  with  a library  of  1,500  volumes- 
Near  Siwri  Ijli^ar  there  are  relics  of  important  cen- 
tres of  classical  and  Byzantine  times-  Tliesc  are  the 
mins  of  Pessinus,  near  the  village  of  B^a  yis^r,  to 
the  south-east  of  Siwri  Eii^r  (Texicr,  IkseriptivR  de 
i’Am  Mineurt,  il,  pi,  bdi)|  and  towards  the  south,  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Sa^rya,  near  Hamza, 

the  remains  of  the  Byzantine  town  of  Amorium,  known 
in  early  Arabic  historical  sources  as  *Ammuriya 

After  the  First  World  War,  Siwri  Hi^r  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Greek  army  from  July  1921  to  September 
1922.  In  1965  it  had  a populadon  of  7,414- 

Biblit^graphy  . Le  Strange,  The  lands  ^ the  East- 
ern Ga/^A^,  Cambridge  1905,  153;  Ritter,  Er^nde^ 
Berlin  1B58,  ix/l,  525,  377;  V,  Guinet,  La  Turqjm 
(PAsU^  Paris  i892>  i,  287;  Sami,  E^mus  iv, 

2582;  Beied^ler  Ankara  1950,  iii,  363-7;  /d, 

art,  Sivrihisar  (Besim  Darkot). 

2.  The  modern  Turkish  Seferi  Hisar  lies  near 
the  Sigacik  bay  shore  of  the  Aegean,  30  km/ 18  miles 
south-west  of  Izmir  and  is  in  the  il  or  province  of 
Izmir,  being  the  chef-lieu  of  an  Ike  or  district  of  this 
last  (lat.  38®  10"  N.,  long.  26®  48"  E-).  In  pre-Onoman 
times,  it  came  within  the  b^lik  or  principality  of  the 
Aydln-OghuUari  [fwj.  Under  Bayezfd  11,  it  was  the 
refuge  of  the  corsair  Kara  Tunnish  {von  Hammer, 
GORt  ii,  346)*  Ewliya  Oelebi  passed  through  it  in 
1081/1670  (^ahai-ndme^  ix,  130-2).  In  the  late  1 9th 
century,  Sami  gave  its  population  as  3,640  {/Tainwj  at- 
iv,  2582);  in  1965  it  was  5,259. 

Bihliography*  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  dAsie,  iii, 
493-6;  Bekdtyekr  yiihii,  iii,  272-8;  M dL 

(J.H*  Kramers- [G.E.  Bosworth]) 
STYAGHA  [see  sA^m]- 

SIYAH-l^AJLEM,  Central  Asian,  Turkman  or 
Persian  painter  of  the  15th  century. 

Sixty-five  paintings  and  drawings  in  two  albums 
(Topkapj  Saray  Libr.,  Istanbul,  H2153  and  H2160)  are 
inscribed  Ustad Mohammad  S^dh~Kalem  "Master  Muham- 
mad Black  Pen”.  Neither  the  wording  nor  the  cal- 
ligraphy of  the  inscriptions  is  unifomiL,  and  the  works 
on  which  they  appear  vary  significantly  in  style.  As 
a result,  scholars  disagree  on  the  identity  of  the  artist, 
whether  the  inscriptions  containing  his  name  arc  sig- 
natures or  later  ascriptions,  and  the  context  in  which 
the  works  attributed  to  him  were  produced* 

The  most  thorough  examination  of  SiyUi-kaJem  and 
die  albums  containing  his  works  are  the  proceedings 
of  a Percival  David  FoundatiGn  colloquy,  C/ima 

and  Iran.  Painiit^s  Jrom  /oar  Istanbul  albums  (London 
1980).  Although  albums  H2153  and  H2160  contain 
no  patron’s  name  or  date  of  compilation,  they  have 
many  calligraphies  by  scribes  from  the  court  of  the  Ak 
Koyunlu  Turkmen  Ya^kub  Beg  {r.  883-96/1478-90) 
and  bear  the  seal  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  SclTm  I 
(r.  918-26/1512-20),  found  on  the  first  and  last  foUos 
of  H2I60*  The  latest  calligraphies  In  H2160  and 
H2153  are  dated  1512  and  1496,  respectively.  In  addi- 
tion to  works  inscribed  Sydh-kakmf  the  two  albums 
contain  I4th  and  15th-century  paintings  and  drawings 
in  the  style  of  Tabriz,  HarSt,  Samar Ipnd  and  Baghdad, 
and  Chinese  paintings  and  European  prints.  Presum- 
ably, the  albums  were  complete  by  1512  and  entered 
the  Ottoman  royal  collection  no  later  than  1520. 

The  works  associated  with  SiySh-^em  consist  pri- 
marily of  paintings  of  bare-chested  demons  and  sha- 
mans, fully  dressed,  coarse-featured  men  and  women, 
animals,  and  elegant  princesses  and  angels.  The  most 
distinctive  stylistic  trait  of  these  paintings  is  the  treat- 


ment of  drapery  and  bare  flesh,  which  consists  of 
wide,  parallel  bands  of  black  or  red  with  light  pig- 
ment highlighting  the  creases  of  each  fold.  The  large- 
scale  and  gTotesque  appearance  of  the  figures  and  the 
unpainted  ground  diverge  markedly  from  the  court 
paintings  of  the  major  13th-century  schoob  of  the 
maiayirids,  Turkmens  and  TTmurids.  While  small-scale 
demons  and  grotesques  are  found  in  1 5th-cciitury 
manuscript  illustrations,  their  visual  impact  and  pic- 
torial style  bear  little  relation  to  the  works  attributed 
to  Siyah-kalem. 

In  addition  to  works  inscribed  with  Siyah-kalem ’s 
name,  H2153  and  H2160  contain  71  ascriptions  to 
^aykhT  and  three  to  DarwTsb  Muhammad,  the  two 
artists  who  added  illustradom  to  a Khamsa  (Topkapi 
Saray  Libr.  H762  and  dispersed  pages)  for  Ya*kub 
Beg  at  Tabriz  in  886/1481*  The  imbalance  in  pictures 
assigned  to  one  leading  Turkmen  painter  and  not  the 
other  has  led  B.W*  Robinson  to  identify  Muhammad 
Siy3h-^em  with  Darwi^  Muhammad,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Darwr^h  Muhammad  was  too  important  to 
be  so  undcr-reprcsented  in  the  Ya*kub  Beg  albums* 

The  teacher  of  DarwTsh  Muhammad,  ShSh  Mu^afFar, 
was  known  as  Siyah-^iem,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
sobriquet  passed  from  teacher  to  pupil. 

Whfic  the  subject-matter  of  the  Siyah-kalem  paint- 
ings and  drawings  in  the  Istanbul  albums  is  uncon- 
nected to  that  of  Darwfsh  Muhammad’s  illustrations  in 
the  886/1481  Khamsa^  some  of  the  Siyah-kalem  works 
share  the  intensity  of  palette,  fineness  of  brushwork 
and  wealth  of  detail  of  the  illustrations.  Yet  the  iden- 
tification of  Siyah-kalem  with  Darwfsh  Muhammad 
presupposes  the  artist’s  ability  and  desire  to  work  in 
markedly  different  styles,  depicting  a very  broad  range 
of  subjects.  Until  more  is  learned  of  how  Turkmen 
court  artists  worked  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Siyah-kalem  works  were  produced,  the  identity  of 
the  artist  will  remain  uncertain. 

Bibli&graphy:  Full  bibliography  and  pertinent 
articles  by  F.  Gagman,  Z.  Tanindi,  B.W.  Robinson, 

A*A*  Ivanov,  E.  Esin,  B.  Karamagarali  andj.  Raby, 
in  EJ.  Grube  and  E.  Sims  (eds.),  Betu^en  China  and 
Iran.  Faintings  f&itr  htanhvi  aBvmSt  London  1980, 
and  in  Islanjk  Art^  i (1981).  See  also  J.M.  Rogers, 
Gagman  and  Tanindi  (eds.),  The  Tophapi  Saray  Mu- 
seum. The  albums  and  illustrated  manuscripts^  London 
1986;  Rogers,  Siyedt  Qplcun^  in  S.R.  Ganby  (etL)^  Per- 
sian masters.  Five  centuries  ej  pamtingy^  Bombay  1990. 

(Sheula.  R.  Ca.vbv) 

SIYARAT  (a*),  Ottoman  Turkish  form  of  the 
Arabic  original  s^aka  (from  sdka  “drive,  urge  on, 
herd”),  a technical  term  of  'Abbasid  financial 
administration,  certainly  in  use  by  the  4th/l0th 
century  with  the  sense  of  “accounting  practice"’,  “rev- 
enue bookkeeping  practice”  (57m  al-siydka  wa  Y-A^pfA), 
and  hence  by  extension  the  particular  form  of 
Arabo-Persian  script  which  came  to  be 
utilised  by  financial  bureaucrats  of  Turco- 
Islamic  polities,  e.g.  that  of  the  Ottomans,  for  the 
writing  of  both  defiers  and  single  documents  of  a 
financial  nature  (including  the  so-called  tapu  we  tahnr 
dejkrleri  [see  daftar-i  j^jakAnT].  In  Ottoman  practiceQ|-  Qom 
for  which  alone  original  documentary  evidence  is  oF 
a comprehensive  nature,  it  was  also  used  for  certain 
elements  in  documents  such  as  the  so-called  puhn-i 
mdliy^e  (cf.  J.  Matuz,  Das  Karv^ieiwesen  Sultan  Siii^mdns 
des  Frlkhtigeny  Wiesbaden  1974,  docs.  2,  6)  or 
Jermdnlmi  (cf.  Matuz,  doc.  16),  and  for  financial  cal- 
culations made  on  incoming  ^ard-u-hak  which  would 
be  used  in  drafting  imperial  orders  or  buyumldus^.  These 
exceptions  apart,  s^dkat  was  not  used  in  legal  docu- 
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rtients,  ot  in  other  documents  {kuh7iy  name)  deriving 
from  the  chanceries  of  the  Hiimayun 

A disdnction  has  to  be  made  between  s^kat  script, 
characterised  by  the  prologation  (alternately,  the  com- 
pression) of  letter  forms  and  by  the  virtual  absence 
of  diacritic  points  (c£  the  examples  given  by  A.  Zaj^cz- 
kowski  and  J,  Reychman,  ^rys  i^phTna^ki  o.tmatisko- 
Warsaw  1955,  68-9),  and  s^kat  numerals. 
The  latter,  the  so-called  dtwdn  TokamiaTi,  were  in  effect 
the  “written  out^*  shapes  of  the  numerals  in  Arabic, 
reduced  to  a skeletal  and  schematised  form  (cf  the 
useful  tables  m Salahettin  Elker,  Diifan  rakamian,  Ankara 
1953;  actual  examples  in  L,  Fekete,  Die  i>ijiSqat-Schri/i 
in  der  turkischen  Finmci^erwaltiingy  2 vols.,  Budapest  1955, 
i,  34-9  - ii,  pis.  i-iil).  However,  fmancial  documents j 
the  literary  elements  of  which  are  written  in  spdkat 
script,  frequendy  have  the  figures  in  whole  or  in  part 
supplied  in  their  normal  “Arabic forms.  It  is  also 
perhaps  w^orth  mentioning  that  i^akai  figures  were 
used  for  the  dating  of  llkhanid  and  late  Saldink  of 
Rum  coinage. 

The  styakai  script  itself  has  been  described  as  “squat 
and  angular”  (V.L.  Menage  and  M.  Hinds,  Qasr  ihrim 
in  the  OUoman  period.  Turkish  and  Jurther  Arahk  documents., 
London  1991,  76),  but  the  script  in  fact,  in  its  best 
period,  has  a style  and  elegance  which  stands  com- 
parison with  what  are  the  commonly  accepted  more 
“aesthetic^  forms  of  Perso- Arabic  script  (cf  the  exam- 
ples in  Fekete,  ii,  passim).  It  has  also  been  commonly 
regarded  as  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  read,  but  in 
both  indigenous  Islamic  and  later  western  criticism 
there  may  be  detected  a certain  amount  of  exagger- 
ation. What  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  is 
Fekete^s  observation  (i,  9)  that  “no  person,  who  is  not 
competent  to  read  styakai  script,  is  qualified  to  work 
on  source-based  research  in  [the  field]'’. 

The  forms  and  ductus  of  siydkal.,  as  used  in  the 
Ottoman  Btiancial  bureaucracy,  underwent  a profound 
development  from  the  9th /1 5th  to  the  1 9th  centuries. 
It  reached  its  most  elegant  form  early  in  the  10th/ 1 6th 
century;  from  the  later  Ilth/i7rh  century  it  becomes 
more  stylised,  with  the  distinction  between  “thick”  and 
“thin”  strokes  gready  accentuated.  By  the  era  of  the 
Tan^fmdi  Ottoman  hands  have  in  general 

become  debased  and,  ultimately,  before  its  abolition, 
decadent  (see  the  later  plates  in  Fekete,  ii,  passim}. 
The  standard  manual  on  sr^kat  remains,  after  more 
than  40  years,  the  two- volume  study  by  Fekete  referred 
to  above,  wdich  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  superseded. 

BibliogTaphj:  Given  in  the  article. 

(CJ.  Heywood) 

SIYALKUT,  conventional  rendering  Sialkot,  a 
town  in  the  Pan^ab  situated  in  32^  30^  N.  and 
74^^  32*  E.,  the  foundation  of  which  is  attributed  by 
legend  to  SaJa,  the  unde  of  the  Panda vas,  and 

its  restoration  to  Ra^ja  S^ivahan,  in  the  time  of 
Vikramaditya.  S^ivahan  had  two  sons,  Puran,  killed 
by  the  instrumentality  of  a wicked  step-mother,  and 
thrown  into  a well,  still  tl>c  resort  of  pilj^ms,  near  the 
town,  and  Rasalu,  the  mythical  hero  of  Pans^jab  folk- 
tales, who  is  said  to  have  reigned  at  Siy^kut.  In  A.D. 
790  the  fort  and  city  were  destroyed  by  Ratija  Narawt 
with  the  help  of  the  Ghandauris  of  the  Yusufza.r  coun- 
try, and  the  fort  was  not  restored  until  it  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Ghurid  Mu'izz  al-Dln  Muhammad  b.  Sam  to 
overawe  the  turbulent  Khokars,  who  preferred  the 
feeble  rule  of  the  later  Ghaznawids  to  the  more 
energetic  domination  of  their  conqueror.  Under  the 
Mugh^  emperor  Akbar,  Siyalkul  became  the  head- 
quarters of  a sarkdr  or  fiscal  district^  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 1th/ 17th  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 


Rstiipht  princes  of  Djammu.  The  mound  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a fort,  is 
popularly  suppcfsed  to  mark  the  site  of  Salivalian’s 
stronghold,  but  it  is  in  fact  all  that  is  left  of  the  fort 
of  Muhammad  b.  Sam.  Siyalkut  also  contains  the 
shrine  of  Baba  N^nak,  the  first  Sikh  guru^  where  an 
annual  fair  is  held. 

In  1799,  the  Siy^kut  district,  and  also  Lahore,  was 
acquired  by  the  great  Sikh  leader  Randjlt  Stngh  [see 
sjKHs],  and  the  town  was  planned  on  a rectilineal  pat- 
tern by  the  Italian  general  in  his  service,  Avitabile. 
In  1849  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Pan^ab,  under 
British  control,  and  the  old  fort,  now  dismantled,  was 
defended  by  a handful  of  Europeans  during  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny  of  1857-8.  Within  British  India,  Siyalkut  was 
the  rite  of  a large  military  cantonment,  and  the  town 
itself  grew  in  size  to  a population  of  58,000  in  1901, 
At  the  Partition  of  India  in  1947,  Siy^ut  came 
vrithin  Pakistan,  and  is  now'  the  chef-lieu  of  an  inten- 
sively-cultivated District  of  the  same  name  in  the  La- 
hore Division  of  the  Pan£ljS.b.  It  is  now  a significant 
manuiacturing  centre,  including  of  sports  equipment 
and  surgical  instruments,  and  in  1972  had  a popu- 
lation of  212,000.  It  also  has  the  renown,  in  con- 
temporary Pakistan,  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
a figure  regarded  as  one  of  the  country's  founding 
fathers,  Sir  Muhammad  IkbaJ 

Btbhograpkji.  There  are  references  in  the  his- 
torical sources,  such  as  Tabaka i~i 

and  in  Abu  'l-Fa<B  'AUamF’s  A^tn-i  Akban.  See  also 
J.R.  Duiilop-Smith,  Siaikoi  Distrki  1894-5; 

Imperial  ga^tteer  of  Irtdia^j  xxii,  326-36. 

(T.W.  Haig-[C,E.  Bosworth]) 
al-SIYALKUTI,  *Abd  al-HakIm  B.  Shams  al-D1n 
(d.  1067/1657),  counsellor  of  the  Mughal  emperor 
Shah  Djalian  {regn.  1037-68/1628-58  versatile 

scholar  and  well-known  writer  of  glosses 
(Aaitsajfii,  sg.  hd^hiya)  on  a number  of  popular  text- 
books. Many  of  them  exist  in  old  prints  and  litho- 
graphs, of  which  a fair  number  have  recently  been 
reprinted.  In  non- Indian  prints,  his  name  often  appears 
distorted  as  al-SiyalkutI  or  aJ-SilkilitT  (Intended  vowels 
unknown). 

Works  on  w'hich  he  wrote  bawd^i  include:  (1)  the 
Tafsir  of  al-Baydawr  (d,  685/1286  or  later  (2) 

the  commentary  of  al-Tafiazam  (d.  791/1389  or  later) 
on  the  "^Akd^id  of  Abu  Hafs  *Umar  Nadjm  al-Dln  al- 
Nasafi"  (d.  537/1142  (3)  al-Skarh  al-mutawwal  of 

al-TaftizanT  on  the  Taiihfs  al-Mifdh  of  ai-|^atib  al- 
Kazwml  (d.  739/ 1 338  [^.i?.]);  (4)  R.  Ji  ^i-Tasawwurdl 
of  I^alaJ  al-Dlii  al-Dawwam  (d.  907/1501  (5) 

the  gloss  of  'Abd  al-Qh^Inr  al-Larf  (d-  912/1507)  on 
al-Fawd^id  al-dryd^^a  of  Djaml  (d.  898/1492  [^.i'  ]),  a 
commentary  on  the  Kdjiya  of  Ibn  al-Hadiib  ; (6) 
the  commentary  of  al-Kulunbawf  on  at-R.  al-.^^msTyya 
of  al-KatIbr  al-KazwInl  on  logic. 

Bibliography  : Brocloelman,  G IF,  550,  S II,  613- 
14;  Ziriklf,  A^^m^y  iv,  55. 

$rYAM  [sec  sawm]. 

SI  Y AS  A (a,),  verbal  noun  from  the  root  s-w-s  “to 
tend,  manage”,  etymologically  connected  with  Biblical 
Hebrew  jkj  “hoirse”,  originally  used  in  Bedouin 
et>'  for  the  tending  and  training  of  beasts,  hence 
“manager  or  trainer  of  horses,  camels,  etc.”  (this  last 
appearing,  via  Hindi,  in  the  Anglo-Indian  word  ^ee 
“groom”,  Fr.  ^ah’  see  Yule-Bumell,  Hobson-Jobsony  a 
gioss^  oj  Ar^h-lndian  coUaquial  words  cmd  phrases^ London 
1903,  883-6). 

1.  in  the  sense  of  statecraft,  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  of  state  and,  eventually,  that 
of  politics  and  political  policy. 
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Here^  the  sense  of  training  and  managing  animals 
passed  early  into  the  context  of  Islamic  miership,  the 
conduct state  affairs  and  the  management  of  the 
subject  people,  the  ra^r^a  doubtless  influenced 

by  the  ancient  Near  Elastern  idea  qf  the  ruler  as  the 
shepherd  and  director  of  bis  human  flock,  and  per- 
haps also  with  the  idea  of  the  “man  on  horseback” 
as  a symbol  of  authority.  The  semantic  process  at 
work  here  would  appear  to  be  parallel  to  that  in  the 
term  JiiTtis^a  “equitation’^  > “chivalry,  knightly 

conduct”.  Hence  the  meaning  in  early  Islamic  usage  | 
b primarily  that  of  “statecraft,  the  successful  conduct  I 
of  public  affairs”.  Bernard  Lewis  has  described  this 
usage,  with  copious  examples,  in  his  exhaustive  study 
in  A,H»  Green  (ed,),  in  quest  qf  an  Iskanic  human- 
ism. Arabk  and  hiamk  st^aUes  in  memo^  qf  Mahomed  ol- 
Cairo  1984,  3-14.  He  adduces  examples 
attributing  use  of  the  w'ord  siy&sa  to  the  Caliph  ‘Umar 
and  the  Umayyads,  and  (more  authentically)  to  the 
*Abbasids,  as  when  al-Mas*QdT  credited  aJ-Man^ftr 
with  superlative  sawab  al-todblr  wa-husn  al-s^asa  “good 
administration  and  sound  statecraft”  vi,  221  - 

§ 2431).  From  Ibn  aJ-Mukaffa"  (d-  m.  140/757 
in  his  Risala  Ji  ^i-jahaba  comes  the  germ  of  an  impor- 
tant future  extension  of  meaning,  that  is  the 

dberetionary  authority  of  the  ruler  and  his  ofltciaJs, 
one  which  they  exercise  outside  the  framework  of  the 
the  authority  conferred  on  the  caliph  and  his 
delegates  by  divine  sanction.  There  further  develops 
from  thb  an  additional  sense  of  in  Arabic,  and 

thence  in  Persian  and  Turkish  usage,  that  of  punish- 
ment, extending  as  far  as  capital  punishment,  the  vio- 
lence which  the  ruler  has  to  use  in  order  to  preserve  his 
authority.  Specifically,  it  implies  punishment  beyond 
the  hadd  penalties  prescribed  by  the  Dmne  Law. 

Lewis  again  quotes  Ibn  al-Tiktak^*s  celebrated 

work  on  statecraft  and  history,  al-Fal^n:  **S^dsa  b the 
chief  resource  of  the  king,  on  which  he  relies  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed,  defend  chastity,  prevent  evil,  subju- 
gate evildoers  and  forest  all  misdeecb  which  lead  to 
sedition  and  disturbance”  (ed.  Derenbourg,  30,  Fr.  tr. 
Amar,  37,  Eng,  tr.  Whitting,  20)  and  the  fact  that, 
in  Persian  and  Ottoman  Turkish,  siyasat-gdh  means 
“place  of  torture  or  execution”*  In  Mamiuk  times,  thb 
distinction  between  Skarfa  penalties  and  .s^dsa  led,  as 
reflected  in  such  contemporary  authors  as  al-MakrizI, 
to  a fantastic  etymologicaj  connection  of  stydsa  with 
the  Mongol  tribal  law,  the  yasa  (a  view  which  was 
embraced  by  such  an  early  Western  orientalist  as 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  see  Dozy,  Suppiement,  i,  702),  See 
further  on  this,  3.  below,  at  the  end. 

In  the  more  recent  Arabic  Middle  East,  sc.  from  the 
mid- J 9th  century  onwards,  and  became 

increasingly  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘^politics,  political”; 
the  Egyptian  traveller  and  translator  Rjfa^a  aJ-TahtawT 
used  as  his  translation  for  “loi,  regje- 

ment”  in  his  Arabic  translation  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion of  1830.  Likewise,  in  Ottoman  Turkish,  whereas 
s^dset  had  been  almost  exclusively  used  in  regard  to 
physicaj  punishment  for  offences  against  the  state  (as, 
e.g.  in  the  Rdnun-ndme  of  Mebemmcd  11),  during  the 
course  of  the  19th  century  it  began  to  acquire  the  mean- 
ing of  “politics”,  with  Ottoman  reformers  of  the  mid- 
I9th  century  now  demanding  hu^iik-i  siyas^e,  so  that 
the  old  sense  of  “punbhment”  rapidly  disappeared* 
Bibliography:  See,  above  aU,  the  study  of  B*  Lewis 
mentioned  in  the  text,  and  also  hb  77ie  poikkal  km- 
oj  Chicago  and  London  1988,  ii,  19, 

122  n.  19.  For  various  aspects  of  modem  politics 
in  the  Middle  East,  see  dustOr,  mzn,  tstJUi, 
MASHWARA.  etc.  (C.E.  BoS WORTH) 


2.  In  the  context  of  political  philosophy. 

Modem  scholars  such  as  Fauzi  M,  Najjar  and 

Miriam  Galston  are  agreed  that  such  tides  as  al- 

Farabr’s  al-rnodmiyya  should  be  rendered  in 

English  as  Ihe  pfolitkad  ri^me.  Najjar  considers  s^dso  to 
be  “the  art  of  ruHng  or  managing  the  city  in  accord- 
ance with  a principle  or  an  end”.  In  the  hands  of  a 
philosopher,  such  principles  and  ends  were  clearly 
underpinned  by  philosophy.  And  in  a philosopher  like 
al -Farabi,  the  intimate  links  between  metaphysics  and 
politics,  or  political  science,  have  been  slated  many 
times.  This  is  immediately  dear  in  the  alternative 
title  given  to  ai-Siyma  ai-madmiyyai  i.c*  Mabadi^  al- 

maw^uddt  which  Najjar  renders  as  7^  tT£atisg  on  the 
Prineipks  of  beings.  Not  only  was  there  that  intimate 
link  between  philosophy  and  politics  in  al-Farabi’s 
writings  but,  whereas  al-Ghaz^r  and  Ibn  Taymiyya 
subordinated  sydsa  to  JikK  the  philosophers  often 
elevated  siydsa  above  in  importance*  Further- 

more Najjar  stresses  that  “under  the  influence  of 
classical  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  the  Falds^  regarded  siydsa  as  an.  important 
and  separate  branch  of  philosophy  [my  italics).  Accord- 
ingly, political  life  is  susceptible  to  philosophical 
scrutiny,  and  its  principles  may  be  established  by 
reasons  independently  of  Jiqh  and  Aiiiam”.  It  is  aJ- 
who  is  the  arch-exponent  of  philosophical  siydsa 
in  mediaeval  Islam.  In  his  Kitdb  al-'^alum  he  de- 
votes an  imfKjrtant  flflh  chapter  to  ai-madani 

(which  has  been  translated  as  both  “political  science" 
and  “civil  science”)  together  with  Fikh  and  Sehoiastk 
theology  {^dm  al-hnldm).  Al-F&rabr  notes  that  al-7lm  al- 
madanz  "makes  enquiry  into  the  kinds  of  actions  and 
intentional  ways  of  behaviour  and  natural  dispositions 
and  character  and  traits  and  the  natures  from  which 
those  actions  and  ways  of  behaviour  derive”  al- 

91  (Arabic)  tr.  Netton,  100  n.  44).  Given  the 
links  in  al-Fai^br’s  thought  between  oi-MadTtta  al-^diia 
and  ai-Siydsa  al-madan^a^  this  definition  of  aJ-Farabr*s 
provides  a useful  philosophical  substrate  for  the  whole 
concept  of  sydsa.  In  another  work,  his  K.  al-Tanhih 
^ald  sahtl  al-sd^ada^  which  like  the  ihsd*  al-^um  shows 
aJ-F^r3.hT^s  passion  for  division  and  sub-division,  the 
author  divides  philosophy  into  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical,  and  the  latter  is  further  sub-^divided  into 
ethics  and  siydsa.  It  is  thus  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
together  with  many  other  commentators,  that  sydsa 
was  an  integral  part  of  al-FarabT^s  philosophical  edi- 
fice, and,  in  particular,  a distinctive  and  highly  devel- 
oped feature  of  his  metaphysics. 

Bibliography:  lUrabi,  al-ulum  {Catdiogo  de 

loj  eiencias),  2nd  edn.,  Arabic  text  ed.  and  Spanish 
tr.  Angel  Gonzalez  Palencia,  Madrid  1953;  idem, 

A'  al-S^dsa  ed.  Fauzi  M.  Najjar,  Beirut 

1964;  idem,  F.  al-Tanbfh  ^ald  sabil  ai-sa^Sda^  Hayda- 
rabad  1927;  compare  with  these  works,  R.  Walzcr, 

Al- Farabi  on  the  perfet  state:  Abd  A%r  aI-FdTdhi''s  Mabadi' 
drd  ahl  al-nuuFm  €d-fd4ila^  Oxford  1985.  See  also 
Miriam  Galston,  Poikks  and  exceUence.  The  polidcal  fdd- 
los&pdy  qf  AlfaTohi^  Princeton  1990;  Fauzi  M.  N^ar, 

SiySsa  in  Iskank  palttkai  philosophy,  in  M.E.  Marmura 
(ei),  Islamic  theology  and  philosopfy.  Studies  COITI 

Gec^  F.  Houram,  Albany  1984,  92-110;  I.R.  Netton, 
Al-fdrdbl  and  his  school^  London  1992. 

(LR.  Netton) 

3.  In  the  sense  of  siydsa  shar^iyya. 

“Governance  in  accordance  with  the  is  a 

Sunni  constitudona]  and  legal  doctrine  emerging  in  late 
mediaeval  times  and  calling  for  harmonisation  between 
the  law  and  procedures  of  Islamic  jurisprudence  {Ji^ 
and  the  practical  demands  of  governance  {syasd^.  Most 
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responsible  for  crystallising  the  doctrine  were  the  two 
scholars  Ibn  Taymiyya  (d.  72B/1328  L?*uO) 
(particularly  in  his  al-S^sa  Beirut[?]  J966) 

and  hk  student  Ibn  ^^yyim  al-Djawziwa  (d.  751/1350 
[^.£1.]).  Ibn  Taymiyya^s  view  in  his  treatise  is  that,  if 
the  divine  law  or  is  duly  observed,  of 

rulers  (onam;,  suUan,  amtr  or  wiU  not  conflict  with 

Jikh  [f.i?.]  as  elaborated  by  scholars  Earlier 

authorities  had  conceded  that  rulers  had  the  need 
and  the  right  to  deviate  from  fkh  in  order  to  attain  i 
efTective  but  Ibn  Taymiyya  claimed  that  such 

"^deviations”  are  imaginary.  If  conflict  between  them 
appears,  it  is  either  because  the  is  understood  too 
narrowly,  neglecnng  the  rich  resources  of  the 
for  attaining  the  public  good,  or  because  rulers  dis- 
regard the  divine  will  and  act  unjustly 
Indeed,  Ibn  l^yyim  al-Djawziyya  claimed  that  true 
s^&sa  'adiifl)  is  but  part  of  the  ^an^a  {d-Tunt^ 

al-huhn^a  Ji  ’i-siyas^  cd.  A-  al-^AsharF,  Cairo 

1961,  100;  see  also  idem>  Plam  &i-muwa^^m^  Cairo 
n.d.,  373-4).  If  the  rulers  and  the  ^uiama''  (who,  for 
Ibn  Taymiyya  ed.  S.  Ibn  Abi  Sa^d,  Kuwait 

n.d.,  I 17),  collectively  comprise  the  Kur^Sinic  utu  7- 
djrtr,  sura  IV,  59)  uphold  the  revealed  Jaw  not  only 
in  particular  rulings  but  also  in  its  general  objectives 
or  principles,  they  will  lead  mankind  to  good  in  the 
present  world  and  the  hereafter. 

By  this  doctrine,  Ibn  Ta>Tfniyya  advances  both  a 
more  expansive  vision  for  [among  other  things, 
embracing  disputed  doctrines  by  which  Ji^  draws  on 
utility  [see  'Ada;  istihsAn;  istislAh;  maslaha;  *urf]) 
and  also  a constitudonal  theory  by  which  the  excesses 
of  rulers  may  be  curtailed  and  legitimacy 

extended  to  actual  states.  In  effect,  his  doctrine  offers 
rulers  sh^n^a  legidmation  in  return  for  a greater  share 
of  power  for  ^ulamd*;  it  offers  greater  ^an^a 

efficacy  at  the  cost  of  their  being  implicated  further 
in  affairs  of  slate. 

Ibn  Taymiyya^s  view  is  only  one  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  jiJ^h  and  and  between 

the  roles  of  ruler  and  in  upholding 

Other  formulations  (by  other  names)  appear  in  Islamic 
political  and  consdtudonal  writings,  some  with  greater 
historical  influence.  (They  include  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  statements  on  state  and  religion  in  Islam: 
e.g.  Ibn  Khaldun,  Mukaddimay  Beirut  1415/1995,  esp. 
177-S;  and  see  imama;  khaiJfa:  mahdI.)  Indeed,  Ibn 
Taymiyya’s  doctrine,  and  the  context  in  which  it  arose, 
reflect  only  one  stage  in  the  course  of  Islamic  con- 
stitudonal history,  a dcid  demanding  greater  scholarly 
attention. 

If  we  merely  trace  uses  of  the  term  we  find 

that  in  early  pcrio<is  it  appeared  not  as  a technical 
term  but  as  a common  word  for  “governance”  and 
“statecraft”  (sec  I.  above),  which  was  used  in  a man- 
ner betraying  little  sense  of  conflict  with  Jtkh.  {Sahih 
Musiim,  imara,  46;  B.  Lewis,  Siydsa^  in  In  quest  qf  an 
Ishsnk  hiiTmmism  (see  for  this,  above,  1).  Early 
legidmacy  being  grounded  in  the  office  of  the  caliph, 
his  discretion  in  the  iiafTa"s  application  was  axiomatic, 
'fhe  Rddiidun  caliphs  exercised  extremely  broad  legal 
authority,  taking  many  far-reaching  legal  actions  with 
liide  apparent  concern  for  the  inierprecadve  techniques 
of  later  By  the  early  *Abbaaid  era,  despite  self- 
conscious  adoption  of  as  state  law,  caliphs  still 
enjoyed  a Icgjil  authority  supervening  as  reflected 
in  works  by  Ibn  al-Mu^lfa^  (d.  140/757  [f.i'.]}  and 
Abu  Yusuf  (d.  182/798  in  his  A’  al-^ard^  (ed. 

L 'Abb^,  Beirut  19B5).  Abu  Yusuf  often  cedes  to  the 
caliph  discretion  in  Jikh  matte and  never  mentions 
siydsa.  In  the  1 0th  and  llth  centuries,  the  decline  of 


the  caliphate  in  favour  of  sovereign  military-caste  sul- 
tanates, and  increased  vitality  and  outreach  in  Jikh 
and  in  *ukmd'  institudons,  brought  the  two  legitima- 
cies of  Ji^  and  s^dsa  into  competition.  Al-Mawardlk 
(d.  450/1058  classic  statement  in  the  mid- llth 

century,  al-Akkdm  ai-sulldnijy^i^  grants  military  and 
administrative  officials,  but  not  the  learned  kSdl^ 
powers  under  the  to  transgress  particular  Jikh 

laws  and  procedures  in  their  adjudications,  a,s  long  as 
categorical  rules  are  not  offended  (sec  particularly, 
discussions  of  n&^ir  al-ma^dlim  “the  enquirer  into  griev- 
ances,” Akkdm,  Beirut  1410/1990,  148-70,  e.g.  na^ar 
id  yubihiU  min  ai-ahMm  md 

Akkdm^  160;  and  of  the  wd^  or  criminal 

jurisdiction,  Ahkam^  361-3.  See  also  mazaljm;  shurta; 
and  cf.  Ibn  Taymiyya,  ai-Hisba,  15-16,  countering  al- 
Mawardr  with  a cMm  that  distinctions  between  the 
kddl  and  other  judicial  authorities  have  no  basis  in 
^arfa  but  are  only  cu.stomary).  Al-Mawardfs  system, 
to  our  eyes,  makes  large  concessions  to  political  author- 
ity, but  in  historical  context  it  seems  a bold  assertion 
of  political  vision  in  J^ih.  For,  with  al-MSwardr  and 
public  law  after  him,  even  the  polJdcaJ  sphere  is  to 
be  judged  by  standards  set  by  dj^sa  being 

valid  only  where  the  latter  admit  it.  With  such  a the- 
ory in  place,  it  becomes  far  easier  to  criticise  various 
rulers’  actions  as  illegitimate.  And  with  the  decline 
and  extinction  of  the  caliphate,  Jikh  indeed  accepted 
nders,  and  their  acts,  as  legitimate  only  by  way  of 
necessity  (A.K.S.  I.ambton,  Su^  aiui  gotiemmmt  in  medie- 
val Islam^  Oxford  1981,  103-29).  Against  this  back- 
ground, Ibn  Taymiyya’s  theory  represents  a reaction, 
an  attempt  to  restore  some  form  of  Islamic  legitimacy 
in  political  circumstances  which  were  by  then  under- 
stood as  not  only  tragic  but  also  permanent.  The  com- 
promise which  he  proposed  was  largely  ignored  in  his 
lifetime,  but  appears  to  have  had  a strong  influence  on 
Malikr  (sec  e.g.  Ibn  Farhun  (d.  799/ 1 397  Tab^eat 

€d-hukkdm^  Cairo  1884,  i,  12-13,  ii,  104-15,  fbllowing 
Ibn  Taymiyya  and  departing  from  the  views  of  the 
M^ikf  al-^raff,  d.  684/1285),  and  on  late  Hanaff 
and  Ottoman  law  and  practice  (aJ-X^r^buluSf,  d, 
844/1440,  Mu^ln  ai-hukkdm^  Cairo  1973,  and  Dede 
Efendi  (d.  972/  1565?),  both  relying  heavily  on  thn 
al-Taymiyya  and  Ibn  al-I^yyim;  see  U.  Heyd,  Studies 
in  old  Ottoman  eriminal  /au),  ed.  V.L.  Manage,  Oxford 
1973,  198).  In  modem  times,  Ibn  Taymiyya’s  views 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Wahhabi  movement 
(Hanbali  in  Jikh)  as  the  constitution  for  all  Saudi  states 
since  1745.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  his  views  have 
exercised  immense  influence  on  modem  Islamic  con- 
stitutional thought. 

Although  mediaeval  Jikh  wridngs  on  siydsa  are  var* 
ied  and  profound,  in  modem  times  there  is  often  dis- 
Klled  from  them  a single  doctrine  of 
broadly  accepted  (sec  e.g.  A.  KbaJlaf,  dl-S^dsa  ai- 
Cairo  1350).  This  recognises,  in  the  state, 
authority  to  take  legal  acts  (including  legislating  to 
supplement  the  ^SariTa  and  creating  new  courts)  as 
needed  for  the  public  good  ima^laha  'amma),  provided 
that  the  is  not  infringed  thereby  (or,  in  another 

tia^h  on  the  matter).  How  the  latter  provisos  ^are  to 
be  understood  and  applied  is,  however,  disputed  in 
practice.  One  view  excludes  acting  whenever  Jikh  pos- 
sesses a ruling,  even  if  this  is  ba.sed  on  i^dhad  and 
open  to  dispute.  A more  permissive  view  Limits  con- 
tradiction to  indisputable  ^aifa  tenets  ^/7),  over- 
looking mere  h^tihdd  and  kiyds.  A sdil  more  Liberal 
view  is  concerned  only  with  contradiedon  with  the 
“spirit”  of  skarfa  or  with  its  “principles”  (fJia^df*). 
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Returning  to  mediaeval  writings^  since  s^ssa  shar^^a 
and  simiJar  theorieii  deal  with  the  relationship  between 
JKA  and  siydm,  both  sources  of  legitimadon  for  state 
power,  they  have  often  been  called  upon  to  allocate 
authority  between  state  institutions  deriving  from  the 
two  sources.  In  many  areas,  there  was  little  compe- 
tition, as  in  undisputed  audiority  over  ritual  and 
family  taw  or  clear  lijrasa  jurisdiction  over  govern- 
mentaJ  or^anisadon  and  administration.  Other  areas, 
however,  were  rife  with  conflict,  and  we  find  writ- 
ings preoccupied  with  them.  We  give  here  three  major 
examples. 

One  of  these  is  adjudication  generally.  Fi^  writ- 
ings on  s^sa  deal  extensively  with  non-.^^f  jurisdic- 
tions', such  as  those  of  the  the  shurta^  and 

that  of  the  MamlOk  that  employ  siySsa  procc- 

durally  and  substantively,  concerned  that  such  tri* 
bunals  are  oblivious  of  liarTa  (I  bn  Taymiyya,  ^isba, 
16;  Ibn  Khaldun,  206).  works  endorsing  stjfdsa 

seem  dedicated  to  persuading  ^Sdls,  to  use 
jpfara’s  flexible  methods  of  proof  and  investigation, 
particularly  in  criminal  law,  presumably  with  the  object 
of  expanding  ^dt  jurisdiction  against  s^sa  comped- 
tocs  (Ibn  Taymiyya,  Jhidwdy  ed.  A.  al-*A$imr, 

Riya^  1382,  xx,  388-93;  Ibn  al-K-ayyim,  Ibn 

Farhun,  TaArira;  al-Tarabulusi, 

As  a second  example,  Jikh  writings  on  criminal  law 
are  preoccupied  by  siydsHt  since  here  Ji^h  and 
shared  the  field.  First,  apart  from  the  small  number 
of  l^udud  [^.u.]  crimes  extensively  regulated  by 
authors  largely  delegated  substandve  criminal  law  to 
the  ruler's  discredon  under  the  heading  of  [y.if.]. 

Secondly,  under  a related  concept,  rulers  claimed,  and 
most  Juka/ia*  acknowledged,  authority  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  punish  meaning  that  the  ruler 

has  authority  to  punish  severely  and  peremptorily, 
without  observing  even  the  few  general  limits  as  to 
punishments  and  procedures  imposed  by  Jijih  (Ibn 
Taymiyya,  98-100).  Thirdly,  siydsa  was  invoked 

to  jusdfy  police  praedees  of  imprisoning  and  beating 
accused  persons  to  encourage  confessions,  praedees  of 
which,  as  aJ-Mawardi  states  explicitly,  disap- 
prove but  nonetheless  uphold  219-21).  Indeed, 

because  of  praedees  under  these  various  heads,  s^sa 
became  so  closely  associated  with  discretionary  penaJ- 
des  {and  particularly  with  harsh  punishments  and 
torture)  that  it  became  the  very  name  for  them. 
This  usage  appears  in  al-E)juwaynf  (d.  478/1085) 
{Ghiyd^  Alexandria  n.d.,  15Q,  170)  and  even 

earlier,  and  by  Ottoman  times  it  is  the  lemn's  most 
common  me^aning  (Lewis;  Dosry,  Hcyd,  192- 

207). 

A third  concern  of^/SAA  writings  on  is  legis- 

lation issued  on  the  ruler’s  authority  (see  e.g.  Ibn  al- 
Kjiyyim,  ridm^  iv,  372).  This  arose  particularly  after 
the  advent  of  Mongol  culc,  when  states  adopted  or 
imitated  the  Mongol  practice  of  dynastic  laws  and 
customs  called  ydsak  or  ydsa  and  often  applied 

the  tenn  siydsa  to  these  rules.  ^Uiamd%  jealous  of  ruler's 
law  as  a potential  competitor  to  ^A^jjwrtrayed  respect 
for  ydsa  as  a heretical  placing  of  Cingiz  lUian  and 
his  decrees  along;side  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  the 
(al-Ba*lT,  ai-Durar  aFmudf^,  Beirut  n.d.,  394-5, 
citing  Ibn  Taymiyya).  Al-MaluizT  went  so  lar  as  to 
claim  that  **siydsi2^^  in  Mamluk  military-class  usage  is 
not  Arabic  at  all,  but  derives  from  ydja  (iS^iVa/,  Cairo 
1934,  Li,  220;  Ibn  Tagbrlbirdf,  J'/u^um,  ed.  Cairo,  vii, 
182-3;  Ayalon,  TA?  Great  Yasa  of  Chin^  Khan,  in  SI, 
xx3dii  [1971],  1-15;  J.S.  Nielsen,  Seashr  justice  in  an 
Islamic  State.  Ma^dlim  under  the  Bohn  Mamluks,  Istanbul 
1985,  104-9;  D.O.  Morgan,  The  ^^eat  Tasa  of  Chtr^ 


ATW”  and  Mortal  law  in  the  likhdnate^  in  BSOAS^  jdix 
[1986],  163-76).  In  Ottoman  practice,  the  institution 
of  dynastic  law  overcame  *ulamd^  resistance  to  become 
a relatively  ordered  system  of  state  legislation  (called 
kdnitn  or  ni^dm)  accepted  as  supplementary  to 

the  sha^a  and  applied  by  the  kddf  courts. 

Bihliography:  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  1.  Primary  sources,  Qhazalr,  Ikyd^ 
"^utUm  ai-iFii,  Cairo  1967-68,  esp.  i,  22-4;  Abu  Ya*la 
Ibn  al-Faira^,  al-Ahkdm  ai-sulMnijya^  Cairo  1966,  esp. 
73-90,  257-60. 

2.  Secondary  sources.  M.  Mahdi,  Ibn  KhaF 
dune's  phihsopfy  of  history,  Chicago  1957,  232-84; 
F.M,  Najjar,  Siydsa  in  Islamic  political  phihstd^hy,  in 
Isktmic  theoh^  and  philosophy,  ed.  M.E.  Marmura, 
Albany  1984,  92-1 10;  E.  Tyan,  Mitkodoh^  ei  sources 
du  droit  en  Islam,  in  SI,  x (1959),  79-109, 

(F.E.  Vogel) 

SIYASAT-NAMA  [see  NASl^T  al-mulOk]* 
StVAWUSH.  a Kayanid  prince  of  Persian 
legendary  history  and  national  epic,  whose 
murder  by  the  order  of  Afr^tyab,  the  arch-king  of 
Turan,  deepened  the  deadly  feud  between  Tr^Ji  and 
Tiiran  and  led  eventually  to  the  destruction  of 
Afrisiyab  and  the  devastation  of  his  land. 

Siyawu^  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Avesta 
as  a holy  prince,  whose  blood  was  avenged  by  his 
illustrious  son  Kavi  Haosrauuah  (Pers.  Kay  Khusraw 
[g.f.]),  who  slew  Afrasiyab  and  destroyed  his  kin  (Toii/s 
9JS;  13.132;  19.71,77).  The  Bundahidin,  a major 
Middle  Persian  work,  contains  a brief  account  of  the 
legend  and  from  the  Dinkari  we  learn  that  a lost  sec- 
tion of  the  Avesta,  the  Sutkar  Nask,  referred  to  the 
avenging  of  SiySwu^'s  bbod. 

Arabic  and  Persian  histories  that  treat  of  ancient 
Iranian  history  generally  give  an  account  of  SiySwu^h’^ 
legend.  The  fullest  account,  however,  is  provided  by 
Firdawsfs  epic,  the  Skoh-ndme,  which  is  by  and  large 
a rendering  in  verse,  through  more  than  one  inter- 
mediary, of  the  Pahlavi  Khts^addy-^ndmag  or  "^^Book  of 
Lords”,  compiled  in  late  Sisanid  times.  The  legend 
constitutes  the  longest  and  also  the  most  moving 
episode  of  the  ^dh-nama. 

Briefly,  according  to  this  account  (ed.  KhllikT" 
Muflak,  ii,  202  ff),  Siyawugb,  King  Kawus's  favourite 
son,  is  accused  by  his  stepmother,  Sudaba,  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  of  amorous  advances  towards 
her,  an  accusation  of  which  he  clears  himself  through 
an  ordeal  of  fire.  Later,  he  seeks  refuge  in  the  land 
of  the  enemy  as  a consequence  of  the  unreasonable 
demand  of  his  petulant  father  to  break  an  honorable 
peace  he  had  made  with  Afrasiyab.  He  is  welcome 
and  honoured  by  AfrlsiySb,  who  later,  however,  fol- 
lowing accusations  by  his  wicked  brother  GarsTwaz, 
has  the  prince  murdered.  SiySwugh^s  death  is  subse- 
quently avenged  by  his  son  Kay  Khusraw,  who  hunts 
down  and  kills  Afrasiyab.  There  are  some  variants  in 
the  legend  as  retailed  by  other  Islamic  sources,  such 
as  aJ-Tha^alibf’s  Qj^rar  al^yar,  171-222,  and  al-Tabari, 
i,  598-602,  tr.  M.  Perlman,  iv,  1-5.  See  Christensen, 
Les  IQiyanides,  111,  for  further  variants,  and  on  the 
tale  in  general,  Yarshater,  ch.  Iranian  nadomi 
in  Camb.  hist.  Iran,  iii/1,  374-6, 

The  religious  dimension  of  the  legend  of  Siyawush, 
whose  cult  continued  at  least  in  Transoxiana  well  into 
the  lOih  century,  is  evidenced  by  a report  in 
Narshakhfs  Tdrfth  i BuMdrd,  ed*  Rad^wl,  32*3,  tr. 
Frye,  117,  122,  according  to  which  the  people  of 
Bukhara  had  many  laments  {nawlka-hd)  on  the  slaying 
of  Siyawush,  which  the  minstrels  had  made  into  chants 
called  the  ''weeping  of  the  Magi”  {girfslan-i  mughdn). 
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He  reports  further  that  Siyawush  wm  believed  to  have 
been  buried  in  Bukhara,  and  each  year,  oit  New 
Yearns  day*  every  man  sacrificed  a cock  and  poured 
its  blood  on  his  grave  (tdid.)^  a Fact  confirmed  by 
MahmOd  al-Kashghait  {Diwdn  al-Turk,  ed.  Kilbti 

Rirat  Bey,  iii,  ICdZy  tr.  Atalay^  ui,  150).  Reflections 
of  this  cult,  which  appears  to  have  had  pre-Zoroasttian 
origins,  is  found  in  a number  of  other  sources  (see 
Miskflb,  82-6,  and  Yarshater,  96-3,  where  it  is  argued 
that  the  ta^ziy^  or  Persian  passion  plays  have  a prece- 
dent in  the  pre- Islamic  mourning  rites  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Siyawush).  Siyawu^^b  significance  as  a 
venerated  figure  with  spiritual  dimensions  beyond  an 
exalted  prince  can  be  gauged  also  from  the  Alu^mai 
ai-tawdrjfiAt  29,  which  says  that  Persians  believed 
Siyavimsh  was  an  apostle  of  God,  and  by  al-BfrunTs 
report,  at-Attdr  ixi-hd^tyay  ir,  Sachau,  35,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Kh^arazm  marked  the  beginning  of  their  era 
with  the  entrance  of  SiySwitsh  in  it,  which  occurred 
92  years  after  the  settlement  (^rni^ra)  of  ly^^arazm  980 
yeai^  before  Alcxanderr  His  myth  seems  to  contain 
elements  from  the  myth  of  the  annual  disappearance 
of  a vegetation  deity,  current  in  ancient  Mesopotamia 
and  eastern  Mediterranean  world  (Bahar,  AsdtiT-i  /ran, 
Tehran  1973,  pp.  1-lvii).  It  is  said  that  when  Siyawush 
was  killed,  there  sprang  from  hb  blcx>d  a plant,  called 
par~i  sfj^dwusAdn  (see  Purdawud,  Ta^t-hd,  Bombay  1931, 
ii,  233,  n.  2), 

The  Siyawush  episode  in  the  SAdh^ndma  represents 
the  height  of  Firdawsfs  poetic  pi>wer,  endowed  as  it 
is  witli  rare  psychological  insights,  apt  characterisation, 
and  careful  structure.  It  has  been  ably  translated  into 
Englbh  verse  by  Dick  Davds  (77re  kgend  ^ 

Penguin  Classics,  Harmonds worth  1992),  and  has 
prompted  a number  of  literary  studies  beside  Miskubb 
perceptive  analysis  (see  Bibi).  Several  historical  figures 
in  Persia  and  Armenia  bear  the  name  of  the  prince 
{see  Justi,  Narrmibuch,  300,  s.v,  Siydiarian). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  Earami,  Tdnkhy  ed.  M.T.  Bahar,  Tehran 
1962;  C.  BarthoLomae,  Aitiranu^kts  W^rterbti£h^  Berhn 
1904;  ed.  B,T.  Anklesaria,  Bombay  1908, 

tn  idem,  Bombay  1956;  A.  Christensen,  Zei 
Copenhagen  1932;  Mbkub,  Sug-i  Tehran 

1971;  D.  Munch i-Zadeh,  Topographuch-hiuoTische 
Studim  zum  iranischen  Nationakpos^  Wiesbaden  1975; 
E.  Yarshater,  T&'^zieh  £ind  pT^-hfamic  mourning  rites  in 
/ran,  in  P.  Chelkowski  (ed.),  Ta^zieh.  Rikiai  and  drartia 
in  Tran,  New  York  1976.  Sec  also  D.  Davis,  £pk 
and  sedition^  Fayetteville  1 992,  168-28;  M/A.  IslSmf- 
Nudushan,  ^ndag^  wa  marg-i  pahlawdnan  dar  ^dh- 
ndfmd,  Tehran  1969,  173-224;  Qh.H.  YusufT,  in 
7'dd-ndma-yi  Ftrdmifsly  Tehran  1970,  87-109. 

(E.  Al^HATEII.) 

SIYAWUSH  PASHA,  the  name  of  two  Otto- 
man Grand  Viziers. 

1.  Kani^eli  (i.e.  from  Kani^e,  modem  Nagyka- 
nizsa  in  Hungary),  of  Hungarian  or  Croatian  descent, 
b.  at  an  unknown  date,  d,  1010/1662. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Istanbul  palace  and  steadily 
followed  a career  through  the  posts  of  iiiihddr. 

Janissary  agta  and  bfgkrbe^  of  Rumelia.  Ha^Tng  attained 
the  rank  of  vizier  in  988/1580,  he  was  married  to 
Fatima  Sultan,  a sister  of  sultan  Murad  HI  by 

whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a daughter.  Three  times 
he  attained  the  highest  state  office  as  Grand  Vizier, 
which  he  occupied  for  a litde  over  five  years  in  all 
during  the  reign  of  the  same  sultan,  but  he  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  involved  in  decision-making  of  any 
historical  impact.  Neither  is  he  known  as  a patron  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  or  as  a creator  of  great  chari- 


table works.  He  is  described  by  Ottoman  biographci^ 
as  ‘'moderate^\  “gentle”  and  “incorruptible”.  Three 
limes  he  had  to  yield  the  Grand  Vizierial  signet  ring 
and  give  way  to  the  more  influeruial  personalides  of 
Ozdemiroghlu  ^Olfiman  Pasha  {m  992/1584) 

and,  twice,  of  Siniin  Pa^a  during  the  serious 

military  revolts  of  997/1589  and  1601/1593.  He  had 
two  public  fountains  built  in  the  Top^hlnc  quarter  of 
Istanbul  He  died  in  1010/1602  and  was  buried  in 
Eyub  (Ey^b  [f.i'.]). 

Bibliography:  MustaRl  *AlT,  Kiinh  lii-idihbdr  (see 
J.  Schmidt,  Pdre  water  for  ddrsty  Muslims.  A sludy  of 
Mustafa  ‘J/f  of  Gaiiipoli^s  Kunhd  1-abbar,  Leiden 
1992,  index);  SelSnikr,  Ta^rfttt  Istanbul  1281,  170-1, 

180,  202,  205,  2.52-5,  310-12;  "Othman-zade  .Mimed 
Ta^ib,  HoiAkat  al-wiizerd\  Istanbul  1271,  38;  von 
Hammer-Purgstall,  GO/?,  iii,  iv,  index;  Si^iU-i  *0^1- 
iii,  116-18;  I.H.  Daiii§mend,  Izahli  Osnianh 
iarihi  kronoiojisiy  Istanbul  1961,  iii,  index. 

(J.  Schmiot) 

2.  AbazA,  KOprOi-6  DamAoi  (ca.  lO37-0S/ca.  1626- 
88),  Ottoman  Grand  Vizier. 

Of  Abkhazian  origins,  he  began  his  career  as  a 
slave  of  Kbpriilu  [g.tr.J  Mchmed  Pasha  (1578-1661),  and 
remained  a client  of  the  KopruUi  family.  Set  free,  he 
was  given  an  income  as  a gedikli  zaHttiy  and  married 
a daughcer  of'  his  master.  After  the  latter  s death  he 
became  k^t^Har  kahydsi  of  Kopriilii  Fadil  Ahmed 
Pasiha,  participating  in  his  campaigns  against  Uy\'ar 
(Nove  Zamky)  in  1073/1663,  against  Canea  (Hanya) 
in  1076-80/1666-9,  and  against  Kamenets  Podolskiy 
(Kamanice  [^.y.])  in  1083/1672.  Siyawu^  Agha 
became  acting  k^pl^hr  kaftydid  of  the  sultanas  court, 
and  then,  next  year,  ktiaik  mlr  dl^ur  “l.esser  Master 
of  the  Horse”  of  the  sultan,  but  resigned  to  take  part 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Cossack  stronghold  of 
Cebrin  in  1089/1677  led  by  the  Grand  Vizier 
Merzifonlu  Kara  Mustafa  Pa^a  another  son- 

in-law  of  Koprulu  Mehmed  Pasha.  He  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  $ildhddr  division  of  the  “Sipahis  of 
the  Pone”,  the  sultana's  household  cavalry,  and  served 
in  the  army  before  Vienna  in  1094/1683  as  ^ebe^i 
i.e.  commander  of  the  Armouiy  troops  of  die 
Porte.  Next  year  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Sipdht  division  of  the  household  cavalry,  and  two  months 
later  became  vizier  and  b^krbeg^  of  Diyar  Bakr. 

He  continued  serving  in  the  army  in  Hungary,  and 
successfully  relieved  the  besieged  fortress  city  of  Buda 
(Budun  [?.i)J).  He  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  die 
Ottoman  army  in  die  Second  Battle  of  Mohaez  (3 
Shevt^^l  1098/12  Au^st  1687),  and  at  the  fighting 
around  the  famous  bridge  of  Eszek  as  well  as  at  the 
defeat  at  Siklfis.  After  these  events,  the  field  army 
rebelled,  proclaimed  Siyawush  Pasha  its  commander 
and  Grand  Vizier  and  began  its  march  back  to 
Istanbul.  At  Ni^  he  received  die  seal  of  office 

sent  by  the  sultan  upon  the  advice  of  the  Diivdn. 
Mehemmed  fV  was  deposed,  however,  and  suc- 

ceeded by  Suleyman  II  [q.vl\  before  Siyawu^  Pagha 
arrived  at  Istanbul  on  5 Muhanam  1099/12  November 
1687.  Soon  the  Janissary  and  Sip^I  commanders 
rebelled  again.  The  Grand  Vizier  failed  to  assert mm 
authority;  a mob  of  these  soldiers  besieged  ftp' ' 

his  residence,  and  he  Lost  his  life  while  defending  his 
womenfolk  (28  Rabf  II  1099/3  March  1688).  His 
wife  and  daugliter  were  grievously  mutilated,  and  their 
female  slaves  were  sold  as  booty.  SiySwusK  Pasha^s 
grave  lies  in  the  Tunus  Baghi  section  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  Karad|a  AJ^nted  at  Oskudar.  It  is  evident  from 
the  inscription  that  the  vizier  was  spiritually  affiliated 
to  the  NaL^bandiyy^a  dervish  order. 
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SIYAWUSH  pasha  — SOFALA 


Ttic  afonr-mentloQcd  should  not  be  confused  ^^ith 
iwo  of  his  predecessors  carrying  the  same  name.  1 . 
Siyawn^  Pa^a,  Kani^eli,  Damajl^  (d.  I OlO-l  1 / 1602)^ 
was  three  times  Grand  Vi74er:  in  the  years  990^2/ 1S82* 
4,  994-7/1586-9  and  1000-1/1592-3  (on  him,  see 
above*  1).  2.  Siyawuslj  Pasha?  Abaza*  Damad*  (d.  2 
1066/25  April  1656)  w'as  Grand  Vizier  under 
Sultan  Mehemmed  FV  in  1061/1651  and  1066/1656* 
BihtUgraphyi  Na^ima,  Istanbul  1081-3, 

iv,  310-4,  V,  102-3;  R^id,  Ta'riii*  Istanbul  ea. 
1865,  i,  426*  513-20*  527-8,  ii,  5-7*  15*  26-8;  $ari 
Mehmed  Paiha,  J^bde-yi  wekdyi^M,  pardal  ed. 
A.  Ozcan*  Istanbul  1977-9,  i*  257-9,  ii*  47>  59,  63, 
88,  104-15;  Siiahddr  ta^nthh  Ahmed  RefYk 
[Aldnay],  Istanbul  1928*  ii,  167*  277,  204-349;  Von 
Hammer^,  xii*  230-1,  232-5,  244-5,  249^50*  250* 
281;  i.H.  Dani^end,  Krandidh  1971*  hi,  462- 
5,  iv*  45-6;  I.H.  Konyali,  UsMdar  tdrihi^  Istanbul 
1976,  ii,  499-500;  i.H*  Uzungar^tlij  Khpu  Kuiu  a^dk- 
ian^  Ankara  I94i'5,  i,  510*3;  F.  Vinot,  L£s  amhas- 
sadeuTS  Jran^ms  d Constantinople,  iimoins  des  crises  de 
i-^Empirf  OtiOTFian  (f6ST-JS0S)t  in  Reuae  d^hisioire  dipio- 
matigue,  evi  (1992),  27-45.  (A.H.  joe  Groot) 

SKOPJE  [see  CsrOb], 

SKUTARJ  [see  i^KO£>kA*  in  Suppl.]. 
aj_-S1AWI  [see  al-n^ir  ai*  salAwTJ. 

SMALA  [see  zmalaJ. 

SMYRNA  [see  izmTh.,  in  Suppl]. 

SOBA,  a town  of  the  mediaeval  Sudan,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  22.3  km/ 14 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  White  Nile.  While 
the  city  arose  amidst  the  remains  of  older  Meroidc 
or  Napatan  settlements*  to  the  Islamic  world  Soba 
was  the  capital  of  the  mediaeval  kingdom  of  Alodia 
[see  'alwa].  Brief  inscriptions  in  Old  Nubian  have 
been  found  in  the  area*  while  recent  discoveries  of 
texts  in  Greek,  Including  a royal  tombstone,  suggest 
that  this  language  also  played  an  important  role  in 
the  court  culture  of  the  very  large  and  ethnically 
diverse  Aiodian  realm.  In  A.D*  580  the  AJc»dian  mo- 
narch embraced  Monophysite  Chrisrianity*  and  richly 
endowed  ecclesiastical  architecture  graced  S5ba  when* 
no  later  than  the  9th  century,  it  became  the  Alodian 
capital* 

Soba  at  its  lOlh-ccntury  apogee  was  a sprawling 
city*  its  public  buildings  of  red  brick*  set  amidst  a 
wide  and  fertile  agricultural  and  pastoral  hinterland. 
Its  customs  and  usages  were  said  to  resemble  those 
of  Dongola  which  it  exceeded  in  wealth  and 

power*  and  its  kings,  through  marriage  diplomacy, 
sought  with  indiflbrent  success  to  unite  the  two  Nubian 
crowns.  A large  quaner  of  Ssba  was  inhabited  by 
foreign  Islamic  merchants  who  supplied  the  court  with 
imported  luxuries,  conspicuously  ^assware,  in  return 
for  Sudanese  products. 

During  the  12th  century*  Ssha  began  to  decline  as 
the  authority  of  the  Alodian  monarch  over  his  far- 
flung  provinces  faltered*  yet  the  city  remained  a cen- 
tre of  regional  power  undl  its  conquest  by  the  Fun^j 
at  the  dose  of  the  I5th  century.  Thereafter,  Ssba 
enjoyed  posthumous  eminence  as  legendary  ancestral 
home  to  the  kings  of  Fazu^i 

Bihliographyi  P.L.  Shinnie*  Excavations  at  Sbba, 
Sudan  Antiquities  Service  Occasional  Papers  3* 
Khartoum  1955;  D.A.  Welsby  and  C.M.  Daniels, 
Sdba.  Archaeologicat  research  at  a mediaeval  capital  on  the 
Blue  Memoirs  of  the  British  Insdtute  in  ELast- 
em  Africa  12,  Ix^ndon  1991;  Mohi  el-Din  Abdalla 
Zarroug,  The  kingdom  of  Alwa^  African  Occasional 
Papers  5,  Calgary  1991.  (J.  Spauli>ing) 

SOCOTM  [see  su^'TRa.  3]. 


SOFALA,  At.  Sufala,  a district  and  former 
town  in  Mozambique*  in  lat.  18“  13'  S.*  long. 

14®  20'  E.,  48  km  south-south-east  of  Beira,  was  the 
principal  port  for  the  regional  gold  export  trade  at 
least  from  the  lOlh  to  the  17th  century.  Materials  are 
not  available  to  construct  an  orderly  history,  which 
is  recorded  only  in  scattered  Arabic*  Chiiiese,  Persian 
and  Portuguese  sources. 

The  name  is  generally  connected  with  the  Ara- 
bic root  sqfala  *'to  be  low-lying”.  Thus  al-Mas'udf 
(i*  331-2  - 362-3)  says  that  “whenever  a moun- 

tain stretches  some  distance  below  the  sea,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean it  is  given  the  name  al-sujald*.  Prescinding 
from  “underwater  mountains”,  the  coast  here  is  low- 
lying*  Neviertheless,  the  term  is  also  used  for  the 
ancient  Indian  port  of  Surpuraka,  near  Bombay,  which 
is  by  no  means  low-Jying.  For  this  reason  G,  Ferrand 
considered  that  a Bantu  root  may  be  preferable*  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this. 

Al-Mas'udi  is  the  first  author  to  name  it  (i,  233  - 
§ 246).  There  is*  however,  some  earlier  archaeological 
evidence*  Slight  evidence  exists  of  gold  digging  in  the 
region,  ca.  A.D.  1 00  in  some  authors*  ca.  A.D.  300 
in  others,  the  earliest  source  being  Mapungubwe  in 
the  present  republic  of  Zimbabwe.  A recent  archaeo* 
logical  survey  by  G.  Liesegang  disclosed  nothing  of 
antiquity.  Al-Diahiz  (d,  255/868-9)  attests  a Muslim 
presence  and  an  established  slave  trade  In  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba*  without  mentioning  gold.  Nevertheless, 
there,  and  on  Tumhatu  Island*  remains  of  mosques 
have  been  found  datable  to  the  8th  or  9th  centuries 
A.D.  Their  size  indicates  that  they  were  built  not 
simply  for  agricultural  set  dements  but  for  substantial 
trading  towns.  The  gold  trade  of  Sof^a  could  not 
have  sprung  “like  Venus  from  the  waves”;  it  seems 
logical  to  rely  upon  these  indicarions.  The  answer  to 
the  problem  will  lie  in  systematic  excavation. 

Al-Mas^udr  says  that  SofaJa  lies  at  the  utmost  end 
of  the  land  of  Zant^.  It  adjoins  the  WalpvS.^  country, 
the  name  of  this  being  possibly  an  onomatopoeic  wotd 
which  suggests  click-speakers  [see  further*  wakwakJ, 

At  iii*  6-8  - §§  847-9,  he  says  that  the  Zandj  settled 
in  Africa  as  far  as  Sofala*  which  is  the  extreme  limit 
of  navigation  for  vessels  coming  from  ^Uman  and 
Slraf*  This  incidental  remark  refers  not  only  to  an 
established  trade  route;  it  explains  the  undoubted  SiralT 
inQuence  in  the  architecture  of  the  mihrdbs  in  the 
mosques  mendoned  above.  The  Zan^  Sea,  he  con- 
tirtues,  ends  at  the  land  of  Sofala  and  the  W^wak, 
and  produces  gold  and  other  marvels.  The  chmate  is 
warm  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Zan^i  have  their  capital 
there.  With  evident  hyperbole*  their  king  commands 
300,000  cavalrymen.  There  is  a sophisticated  religion 
and  a developed  constitudon.  The  kings  are  called 
ivakaiemef  sing*  m^alejne — the  text  has  wrongly 
for  waj^lme,  rnfabm^  the  ordinary  words  for 

kings,  king,  in  current  Swahili  today.  Clearly  by  this 
time  the  Bantu  had  already  penetrated  to  this  part 
of  Africa. 

In  his  Book  of  ike  wonders  ^ India,  Buzurg  b*  Shahriyar 
of  Ramhurmuz  relates  how  an  ^Umanr  shipmaster* 
Isma*rlawayh*  was  twice  driven  by  stotrnspto  Sofaia*|p  Qom 
first  in  310/922,  the  second  a little  later.  Here  he 
mentions  huge  birds  that  can  seize  animats  in  their 
beaks*  evidendy  the  giant  rukhkh  [^.wj;  there  was  a 
hzard  whose  male  had  two  penes  and  whose  female 
two  vaginae,  and  whose  bite  was  incurable  (perhaps 
the  monitor  lizard,  which  is  as  big  as  a labrador  dog); 
there  were  also  numerous  snakes  and  vipers.  In 
334/945  the  W^wak  attacked  SofaJa,  and  destroyed 
many  towns  and  villages.  In  Sofala  district  “men  dig 
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for  goldj  and  excavate  galleries  like  ants”,  phraseol- 
ogy almost  ideniical  with  that  of  Diogo  de  Alcagova 
in  a letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal  in  IGOfi. 

The  Hudud  written  in  Persian  in  northern 

Afghanistan  in  372/982,  mentions  three  towns  in 
Sofala:  M.LDTAN,  possibly  a cormption  of 
the  ancient  name  for  Zanzibar  still  current  in  Swahili; 
SUFAIA,  the  scat  of  the  Zanjij  kings;  and  HWFL, 
a name  which  so  far  has  defied  identification.  Ca. 
421/1030  al-Btrunl,  in  his  /jwfc,  meiuions  an  animal, 
of  which  a man  who  had  visited  Sofala  told  him  that 
its  homs  were  used  to  make  knife-handles,  clearly  a 
rhinoceros.  More  importantly,  he  says  that  Somnath 
in  Kathiawar  [see  sumanAt]  has  become  celebrated 
because  it  is  much  frequented  by  sailors,  and  is  the 
port  from  which  voyages  are  made  frequently  between 
Sof^a  of  the  Zanijj  and  China.  At  Sayuna  there  arc 
settled  Indian  traders,  plausibly  w^hai  the  Portuguese 
called  Sena  on  the  Zambezi  river,  an  important  town 
trading  in  gold  and  other  local  products.  Il  has  not 
been  excavated. 

AJ-Brrunr^s  reference  to  China  makes  it  no  surprise 
that  the  Sung  Annals  for  1 07 1 and  1 083  have  detailed 
accounts  of  envoys  from  the  Zan^  coast,  from  a ruler 
called  A-mei-lo  A-mci-lan,  w'hich  may  reasonably  be 
taken  as  Persian  amir-i  a ruler  of  rulers  such 

as  al-Mas*udl  had  also  described.  He  had  also  men- 
tioned a brisk  ivory  trade,  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
have  caused  a shortage  of  ivory  in  Islamic  lands.  The 
Sung  Annals  give  a glowing  picture  of  trade  in  many 
items,  and  also  speak  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  cur- 
rency as  in  use  by  the  Zan4i-  Of  gold  currency  we 
have  no  evidence  of  minting  at  Ktlwa  and  see 

below]  before  the  14th  century.  Of  both  silver  and 
copper  currency  there  is  already  evidence  in  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba  by  the  IDth  centuiy;  there  is  some  pos- 
sible evidence  of  silver  cunency  in  the  Lamu  archi- 
pelago by  the  9th  century.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no 
immediate  source  of  silver  in  eastern  Africa,  although 
it  could  have  been  obtained  from  India.  The  recorded 
present  to  the  envoys  from  the  Zan^li  court  to  that 
of  the  Sung,  amounting  to  2,000  iieng  of  silver,  would 
have  been  a very  handsome  one  indeed. 

Al-IdrfsF,  a century  later  in  549/1  154,  speaks  of  the 
famous  iron  mines,  and  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in 
Sofala.  He  also  names  two  towns,  I^abasta  and 
Daghota.  The  readings  are  uncertain,  and  they  have 
not  been  identified.  For  the  end  of  this  century  the 
Crdnka  dos  R^s  de  QtuVea,  from  a lost  Arabic  source 
which  can  be  dated  to  ca.  1506,  and  translated  by 
Joao  de  BaiTos  and  published  in  1552,  gives  us  some 
rather  questionable  information.  It  alleges  that,  up  to 
ca.  1 190,  the  Sof^a  trade  had  been  conducted  by 
merchants  from  Mogadishu,  and  that  then,  because 
a Kilwa  fisherman  was  driven  out  of  his  course  down 
to  Sol^a,  be  discovered  the  Mogadishu  trade  with 
SofMa.  Thereupon  he  reported  to  the  sultan  of  Kilwa, 
who  then  sent  a governor  there.  It  is  difficult  to  assess 
the  truth,  for  the  standing  mediaeval  buildings  in 
Mogadishu,  two  mosques,  both  have  13th-century  dedi- 
cation inscriptions.  TTiis  would  seem  to  point  away 
from  an  cariier  date  for  the  prosperity  of  \logadishu. 
As  to  Kilwa,  the  CT^nka  shows  that,  prescinding  from 
the  myth  of  the  fisherman,  Kilwa  did  certainly  send 
governors  to  Sofala,  and  one  such  from  Kilwa  was 
found  there  when  the  Portuguese  built  their  fort  there 
in  1506. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Yakut  hi,  96)  rej>orts 

in  the  early  7th/ 1 3th  century  that  Sofala  wa.s  the  last 
known  town  of  the  ZanjJj,  and  that  merchants  traded 
with  the  inhabitants  by  the  “silent  trade”,  in  the 


manner  that  Yaljut  reports  also  in  the  Maghrib,  and 
that  Herodotus  and  later  Cosmas  Indicopkustes  had 
reported  centuries  before  in  the  Maghrib  and  in 
Ediiopia.  A far  more  elaborate  report  wa.s  completed 
two  years  before  in  China,  by  Chao  Ju-Kua  in  his 
Chti-/an-chih.  He  was  commissioner  for  foreign  trade 
in  the  Fukien  province  oJ'  China.  Of  Zanzibar  (Ts’ong- 
pa)  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  are  Muslim.  It  is  an 
island  of  wooded  hills  and  terraced  rocks,  a descrip- 
tion more  like  Pemba,  which  is  hiOy,  than  Zanzibar, 
which  Is  flat.  “ I'he  products  of  the  country  consist  of 
elephants’  tusks,  native  gold*  ambergris  and  yellow 
sandal w'ood.”  The  Arabs  send  ships  to  this  couniry 
with  white  cotton  cloth,  porcelain*  copper,  and  red 
cotton,  lliis  gold  could  only  have  come  from  the 
Sofala  region,  for  other  sources  of  gold  far  inland 
near  Lake  Victoria  were  not  exploited  before  colonial 
times. 

Ibn  Sa'rd  {7  th/ 13th  century)  says  that  the  names 
of  the  towns  of  Sofala  are  not  known  but  that  the 
capital  is  Sayuna.  Fcrrand  says  that  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  C^lhiona  of  Barros  {Decade  it*  Bk.  1,  ch.  ii), 
w'hich  he  locates  between  Malindi  and  Mombasa  in 
lai.  2^  3f>"  S.,  long,  99^*  E.  Ahmad  b.  Madjid  lists  no 
such  place  on  the  eastern  African  coast,  nor  is  there 
any  philological  connection  with  Sayuna  apparent. 

As  with  ai-Bfrhnl  above*  it  would  seem  preferable  to 
equate  Sayuna  with  the  market-town  of  Sena  on  the 
Zambezi.  Ibn  Sa"rd  continues  that  Sayuna  is  the  cap- 
ital of  the  king  of  the  Sof^ians,  a further  pointer  to 
the  location.  I’he  Sof^ians  and  the  Zand]  worship 
idols  and  wear  panther-skins.  {There  are  no  panthers 
in  Africa;  presumably  leopard  or  cheetah  are  meant.) 

Their  principal  resources  arc  gold  and  iron.  'Ibcy 
have  no  horses,  and  only  infantry.  He  speaks  also  of 
the  straits  of  Kumr  (Comoro  Islands  [see  kumr])*  yet 
further  confirming  a southern  location  for  Sayuna,  as 
does  the  mention  of  the  unidentified  town  of  DagliQia. 

Al-Kazwmf  {ca.  600-82 /ca.  1205-83)  records  Sofala 
as  tJte  last  town  in  the  land  of  ZandJ*  which  has  gold 
mines*  and  practises  the  “silent  trade”.  He  mentions 
a bird  called  the  haivay,  which  “^>eala  better  than  a 
parrot”.  Presumably  a mynah  is  meant  (cf.  A.  Roberts, 

Birds  of  Souik  Afrua^  1940,  pi.  xlvii).  Al-Kazwinr  men- 
tions a similar  bird  in  Sumatra,  calling  it 
“smaller  than  a pigeon,  with  a white  belly,  black  wings, 
red  claws  and  a yellow  beak”.  Sof^a,  too,  has  white, 
red  (or  yellow)  and  green  parrots  (cf  Roberts*  pi.  xxn* 
but  the  white  parrot  would  rather  be  a lourie).  Men 
here  eat  Hies,  believing  that  ihis  prevents  ophthalmia* 
and  he  notes  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  it. 

Abu  TFida*  {672'732/ 1273- 1331)  makes  only  the 
briefest  mention  of  the  location  of  Sofala.  Al-Dimashkl 
{ca.  725/1325)  mentions  Sofala  three  times,  citing 
Aristotle  for  an  “oil  stone  ...  red  with  a bluish  light; 
touched  by  oil,  it  is  changed  for  the  worse,  the  oil 
going  right  to  the  centre.  It  comes  from  Sofala  of 
Zan^i-  When  it  is  rubbed  over  a garment  stained 
with  oil,  it  removes  all  traces  immediately.” 

Ibn  Battuta  visited  Ktlwa  briefly  in  732/1331,  after 
short  stops  at  Zayla*,  Mogadishu  and  Mombasa.  A 
merchant  told  him  that  Sofala  was  QQpp 

march  away.  "'Between  Sofala  and  YufT  in  the  coun-  ' 
try  of  the  Llmis  is  a month's  march.  Powdered  gold 
is  brought  from  YufT  to  Sofala.”  This  is  possibly  a 
confused  memory  of  Nupc  in  Nigeria,  several  thou- 
sand miles  away,  and  unconnected  by  any  known 
caravan  route,  YufT  and  Lrmrs  have  never  been  Iden- 
tified, nor  is  Limis  recognisable  as  a Bantu  root. 

Ibn  Bat|u^a  relates  a long  anecdote  about  the  gen- 
erosity of  a sultan  of  Kilwa,  aJ-H^san  b.  Sulayman, 
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known  as  Abu  "1-Mawahib,  and  how  he  gave  a beg- 
gar a present  of  his  own  clothes,  together  with  slaves 
and  ivory.  lbTi|^^atium  comments  with  palpable  acid- 
ity, as  if  his  own  hopes  had  been  dashed:  “In  this 
country  the  majority  of  presents  are  of  ivory:  gold  is 
very  seldom  given.”  This  sultan,  al-l^asan  b.  Suiayman 
(ca.  1310-33)  is  known  from  the  A^^bar  Kubtt^a  (see 
below),  from  an  inscription  in  the  Husuni  (sc.  Ar. 
hifn)  Palace  in  Kilwa,  from  many  copper  coins,  and 
from  live  gold  pieces  in  his  name,  the  only  gold  coins 
so  far  known  to  have  been  minted  at  Kilwa.  They 
were  reported  to  the  British  Museum  only  in  1990. 
It  has  thus  become  possible  to  interpret  Ibn  Battuta's 
m passant  remark  as  referring  to  coin.  Since  much  of 
Kilwa,  and  of  other  larger  sites  in  eastern  Africa,  have 
not  yet  been  fully  excavated,  the  subject  is  one  that 
must  be  treated  with  great  caution.  Nevertheless,  this 
gold  could  only  have  come  from  Sof&la. 

Hamd  Allah  MustawfT  related  that  SofMa  of  Zan^j 
has  a cavern  measuring  500  parasangs  in  every  direc- 
tion. Because  of  shifting  sands  and  the  heat  and  arid- 
ity, the  country  js  not  thickly  inhabited. 

Ibn  al-Wardf  (ca.  740/1340)  says  that  “golden 
Sofala”  adjoins  the  land  of  Zan^,  The  inhabitants 
work  vast  iron  deposits,  which  are  sold  to  Indians, 
who  make  it  into  steel  swords  and  tools.  Gold  is  found 
under  the  soil  in  great  abundance,  with  numerous 
nuggets  weighing  as  much  as  two  or  three 
Nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  country  only  wear  cop- 
per ornaments,  esteeming  coppwr  more  than  gold.  The 
land  of  SoSla  adjoins  the  land  of  the  W^w^. 

Ibn  Khaldun  is  very  laconic.  SoMa  lies  east  (sc. 
south)  of  Makda^Q  (sc.  Mogadishu),  adjoining  Wak- 
wak.  Bakuwf  speaks  of  the  land  of  Zandj,  famous  for 
its  gold  mines.  He  speaks  also  of  a bird  called  bnwdTi, 
like  aJ-I^winT  above,  that  speaks  better  than  a par- 
rot. I’he  or  shipmaster  Sulaymln  al-Mahri 

(early  10th/ 16th  century)  locates  So&la  at  about  18^  S., 
a very  accurate  observation,  since  correctly  it  is  18'^  13'. 

About  1490  Sof^a  was  visited  by  Pedro  da  Covilha. 
His  journeys,  starting  from  Portugal,  and  travelling 
along  the  coast  of  Arabia  to  eastern  Africa,  back  to 
Cairo,  whence  to  India,  and  then  returning  to  Ethiopia, 
where  he  was  detained,  have  been  related  and  traced 
in  detail  by  E.  Axelson.  Before  proceeding  lo  Ethiopia 
he  encountered  a Rabbi  from  Bcja  in  Portugal,  who 
carried  back — so  il  seems — an  account  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  Covilha  had  gathered  lo  the  king  of 
Portugal.  Covilha ’s  report,  if  it  were  written  down, 
has  not  survived;  it  was  perhaps  destroyed  like  much 
else  when  the  Torre  do  Tombo,  the  archives  of 
Portugal,  succumbed  to  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755. 
Covilha  was  never  allowed  to  return  to  Portugal. 

He  was  not  the  first  European  traveller  to  visit 
south-east  Africa.  Ahmad  b.  Ma^jid  records  in  two 
verses  of  a nautical  treatise  dated  18  Dht* 

866/ 1 3 September  1462:  “It  is  said  that  in  former 
day.9  the  ships  of  the  Franks  came  to  Madagascar  and 
to  the  coast  of  Zan^j  and  Western  India,  according  to 
what  the  Franks  say.”  Ferrand  considered  that  the 
verses  seemed  to  allude  to  the  voyage  of  Pseudo- 
Brocardus,  who  is  probably  William  Adam  O.P.,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  He  recorded  mgr- 
cat$Tes  VfTo  et  h^mims  Jide  di^i  passim  uUra  versus  meridiem 
pracedebant^  usque  ad  laca  ubi  asserebant  polum  antarticum 
quinqu^ginta  (sc.  tri^fita)  qaatinn  gradibiis  ei^ari,  ('ilie  ques- 
tion is  treated  s.v.  zano|.) 

On  his  fir^t  voyage,  Vasco  da  Gama  bypassed  Sofala 
and  Kilwa,  seeking  a pUot  to  take  him  to  India,  with- 
out success  at  Mombasa,  and  then  finding  one  at 
Malindi.  He  had  learnt,  nevertheless,  of  the  gold  of 


SofMa,  and  this  was  the  object  of  Cabral’s  voyage  in 
1500-4.  He  first  visited  India,  and  the  visit  to  Sof^a 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a reconnaissance.  The 
attempt  to  found  a J&iVo™,  commonly  factory,  that  is 
to  say,  a trading  agency,  failed.  Vasco  da  Gama’s  sec- 
ond voyage  in  1502  had  as  its  main  object  the  humil- 
iation of  Calicut,  with  the  tapping  of  the  riches  of 
Sofala  as  a .subsidiary  aim.  Gama  himself  proceeded 
to  Kilwa,  and  subjected  the  ruler  to  the  payment  of 
tribute.  On  his  return  to  Usbon  in  September  1503 
he  went  in  procession,  first,  some  say,  to  the  cathe- 
dral, others  to  the  royal  palace.  Damfao  de  Goes 
relates  how  a page  walked  before  him,  carrying  in  a 
water  bowl  the  1 ,200  of  the  tribute  of  Kilwa. 

With  them  were  the  jewels  that  he  had  also  taken 
from  Kilwa,  and  supplemented  by  a further  800 
miMdis  of  gold  from  Cananor  and  Cochin.  That  the 
page  carried  them  in  a water- bowl  suggests  plausibly 
that  he  carried  coin  and  not  un minted  gold.  At  the 
king’s  orders,  these  provided  materials  for  a cust&dia 
or  monstrance  for  the  Jeronimos  monastery  at  Belem, 
from  which  Gama  had  set  out  for  the  ikscabtimento  of 
India,  and  where  he  and  the  poet  Camos  are  buried. 

It  is  now  the  most  splendid  exhibit  in  the  Museu 
Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga  in  lisbon.  The  inscription 
on  the  base  states: 

O MVITO  ALTO  PRiCiPE  E PODEROSO  SE^ 
flOR  REl  DO  MANUEL  I A iClDOU  FAZER 
DO  OURO  E DAS  FARIAS  DE  QILVA  AQUA- 
BOU  E GCCCCVI 

“The  most  high  Prince  and  mighty  Lord  King  Dom 
Manuel  I ordered  the  making  from  the  gold  and 
tribute  of  Kilwa.  Completed  in  I5t>6” 

Thus  gold  from  Sof^a  is  exhibited  today  far-off  in 
Europe.  The  account  also  attests,  it  seems,  that  Cana- 
nor and  Cochin  were  oudets  for  the  Sofala  gold. 

In  1505  Francisco  d’ Almeida  was^  commissioned  to 
set  out  with  a fleet  to  set  up  fortresses  at  Kilwa  and 
at  Sof^a.  He  set  out  in  March  or  April,  but  the  ves- 
sel whose  crew  was  to  occupy  Sofkla  sank  in  the 
Tagus.  EveniuaDy  Pero  d’Anhaya  reached  Kilwa  with 
six  ships,  carrying  material  *1  for  buildJng  a fort  simi- 
lar to  Sao  Jorge  de  Mina,  now  Elmina  in  Ghana. 

After  suffering  a scries  of  misfortunes,  they  crept  up 
the  river.  They  were  received  by  the  Shaykh  Yusuf, 
the  governor,  a member  of  the  royal  family  of  Kilwa, 
who  was  eighty  years  of  age  and  blind.  His  house 
was  richly  funfushed,  with  Indian  silks  and  cloth,  ivory 
and  gold,  filling  the  Portuguese  with  cupidiiy.  By 
November  a fort  had  been  built  of  local  materials 
and  houses  for  the  factor  and  his  staff.  Vessels  also 
had  been  seized  at  sea,  and  prisoners  slaughtered.  At 
first  trade  prospered,  but  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Portuguese  resulted  in  an  attack  on  the  fort.  The 
locals  were  aided  by  fever  among  the  Portuguese, 
whose  numbers  were  halved.  In  December  1506  Nufio 
Vaz  Pereira  was  sent  to  restore  peace  and  normalise 
rdadons. 

In  the  meantime,  Diogo  da  AJeo^ova  had  sent  a 
favourable  report  to  the  king.  The  gold,  he  said,  came 
from  an  inland  kingdom,  Vealanga,  30-36  days’  jour- 
ney from  the  coast.  There  the  miners  dig  outjjitheif  qqitI 
earth  in  tunnels.  They  cook  the  earth  in  pots,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  gold.  Barros  {Dec.  i,  Bk.  x,  ch.  i) 
says  that  the  kingdom  of  Sofala  is  over  650  leagues 
in  circumference.  It  is  .so  thickJy  i>opulated  that  the 
elephants  are  leaving  it.  The  locals  say  that  every 
year  four  or  live  thousand  die,  which  explains  how 
they  can  send  so  great  a quandry  of  ivory  to  India. 

The  gold  mines  arc  at  Manica,  some  fifry  leagues 
west  of  Sofala.  The  gold  is  gathered  in  dust  or  in 
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nuggets.  There  are  also  more  distant  mines  in  the  king- 
dom of  Butua.  It  has  a fortress  built  of  hewn  stones^ 
laid  dry,  without  cement.  It  had  an  inscription  over 
the  gate  which  educated  Muslim  merchants  did  not 
know  how  to  read.  (No  inscriptions  have  so  far  been 
found  in  the  area.)  There  are  other  similar  erections, 
which  the  local  call  sc.  house  of  stone. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Sofala  was 
highly  prosperous.  There  was,  however,  no  room  for 
the  Portuguese  in  the  equity,  and  slowly  the  gold 
trade,  and  that  in  ivory,  declined  or  moved  north- 
ward to  a series  of  small  ports.  Ca.  1517-18  Duarte 
Barbosa  summarised  the  coastal  trade.  Cotton  cloth, 
Silk,  beads  were  brought  from  Malindi  and  Mombasa, 
and  bought  in  So^la,  being  ""paid  for  in  gold  at  such 
a price  that  those  merchants  departed  well  pleased, 
which  gold  they  give  by  weight”. 

In  the  1950s  the  Central  African  Archives  inidated 
a series  w^hich  was  published  in  Portuguese  and  Eng- 
lish, Doi^mints  un  ihe  PsTtuguese  in  and  Cen- 

frai  AjncHf  1 497~IB40.  The  first  eight  volumes  reached 
1589  only.  There  was  then  a hiatus  in  publication, 
until  in  1989  a ninth  volume  appeared,  taking  the 
series  up  to  1615.  This  most  valuable  project  was 
necessarily  selective,  containing  as  it  does  documents 
froo>  Goa,  Portugal,  Rome  and  Spain.  The  first  eight 
have  very  numerous  references  to  local  payments  for 
salaiies  and  goods  in  SofMa,  Mozambique  and  Kilwa. 
Mozambique  superseded  Sof^a  as  the  main  port  of 
call  in  1507.  The  ninth  volume  is  more  concerned 
with  local  aJTairs. 

The  payments  arc  generally  shown  in  gold 
and  even  in  half-  or  quarter-mi^Ad/s.  One  list  of  staff 
piiyments  at  SofSla  in  1588,  expressed  in 
regrets  the  absence  of  dinheiro  (ordinary  coin)  to  dis- 
charge them.  This  would  make  one  think  that  mi(h^dh 
were  soil  coined,  but  no  pieces  of  this  nature  have  so 
far  been  found  other  than  those  of  al-Hasan  b.  Sulay-  | 
TTi5n  meitdoned  above.  Some  payments  are  shown  in  I 
two  currencies,  both  mii^kdU  and  reah  (commonly  j 
reah).  One  entry  records  a payment  of  108  silver 
mithkdh,  of  which  no  coined  sjjecimens  have  ever  been 
reported.  In  1513  gold  was  imported  in  square  pieces 
from  Dalaccar  The  toponym  is  unidentified,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  the  Dahlak  Islands  were  meant. 

In  1515-16  a payment  b recorded  in  9uw  por  amoednTy 
gold  for  coining,  that  is,  in  nuggets  or  uncoined  gold. 
There  are  further  references  to  uncoined  gold,  oth- 
ers w'here  it  is  not  specified  whether  the  milhkdis  were 
minted  Or  not.  In  1 536  Lisbon  sent  specially-made 
mii^kai  weights  to  Solhla,  which  could  suggest  that  a 
mint  was  established  there.  There  is  no  mention  of 
any  such  in  the  Doomed t<ts.  The  subject  is  veiled  in 
mystery.  It  would  seem  strange  that  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury payment  w-as  made  in  ff  they  were  no 

longer  minted,  when  the  Portuguese  were  able  to 
establish  mints  for  Portuguese  issues  in  Goa  (1510), 
Malacca  (1511),  and  Chaul,  Diu  and  Bassein  in  the 
1 7tb  century,  of  which  the  typology  is  well  reported. 

A record  of  1574,  however,  Laments  the  decline  of 
the  Sofiila  gold  trade,  stahng  that  fiintis  for  the  upkeep 
of  SofMa  came  from  India, 

Elarly  Portuguese  narmfives,  and  some  European 
scholars,  have  located  at  Sofala  the  Biblical  Ophir, 
from  w'hich  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  of  Hiram  of 
Tyre  brought  back  cargoes  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes 
and  peacocks  (I  Kin^  x.  22;  II  Chronicles  ix.  21). 

In  a well-known  passage  of  Ptxradis^  lost  Milton  speaks 
of  ‘'Moinhaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind,/  and  ^fala 
thought  Ophir...”  (xi,  399-400),  Modem  historians 
sec  no  connection. 


Ancient  SofSla  was  on  an  island,  whereas  the 
Portuguese  fort  was  built  on  the  mainlaiiid,  with  a vil- 
lage adjacent.  In  1764  it  w'as  252  fathoms  long,  and 
60  broad;  there  were  thirty -five  houses,  one  of  stone 
and  lime,  two  of  wood  with  died  roofs,  and  thirty- 
two  of  wood  with  thatched  roofs.  The  ancient  site  was 
visited  and  photographed  by  Professor  Eric  Axelson 
ill  1958.  All  that  was  left  was  an  islet  a few  metres 
long  and  wide,  protruding  from  the  sea.  There  was 
some  debris  of  stone,  but  most  of  it  had  been  taken 
to  build  Beira  cathedral.  It  remains  only  as  an  adven- 
turous opportunity  for  underwater  archaeologists.  In 
1889  the  authors  of  the  f&mmjSojr  para  utt  di^ewnario 
r/wrographi^o  da  prcvincia  de  Alofombique  wrote  the  melan- 
choly words:  ""the  district  of  Sofala,  so  rich  in  historical 
memories,  is  now  poverty-stricken  and  abandoned,” 
Bjbliograpkj/  (in  addition  to  relcrenccs  in  the 
article):  Buzurg  b.  Shahriyar,  Uvre  des  memnlles  de 
Pind€y  text  ed.  P.A.  van  der  lath,  with  French 
tr.  L.M.  Devic,  Leiden  1833-6,  Eiig.  tr.  G.S.P. 
Freeman-GrenvUle,  The  Book  oj  the  ivonders  oj  Jndm^ 

London  1981;  AUforuriPs  [ndia,  text,  London  1887, 
tr.  Sachau,  London  1910;  Sung  Annuls y M.  Loewe, 
letter  of  10  May  1985,  quoting  Sung  Shih  490 
(Peking,  Chung-hua  shu-chu  1977,  14122-3);  IdrTsi, 

Kxtdb  Naples  1971;  Cmn^a  dos  R^s  de  Quiloa, 

apud  J.  de  Barros,  Da  A.'iia,  decade  i,  ed.  A.  BaiHo, 
Coimbra  1932;  Chao  Ju-Kua,  Chu-Jdn-shih  (""A  de- 
.scription  of  barbarous  peoples”)  (1226),  ed.  F.  Hirrh 
and  W.W.  Rockhill,  St.  Petersburg  1911;  Abmad 
b,  Madjid,  text  cd.  and  tr.  T.A.  Shumovskii.  Tn 
Aleizvestmye  iotsii  Ihn  Madihida,  Russian 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Leningrad  1957,  and  Portu- 
guese tr.  M.  Malkieljirmounsky,  Tres  foteiros  descon- 
he^idos,  lisbon  i960;  Dima^ki,  Cosmo^ij^hUy  St, 
Petersbui^  1866,  French  tr.  A.F.  Mehren,  Manuel 
<k  cosmo^aphie  du  moym-dgs,  Paris  1874;  l;;lamd  All^h 
Mustawft,  apud  Cl.  Huart,  Dotumeni^  persons  ,far 
VAjnquty  in  Reteuil  des  mhnoires  orientaux  . . . A7F  con- 
gres  iniemationul  des  orienteilisles  rhmi  aA^,  Paris  1905; 

Ibn  al-Wardr,  Khandat  at-'^ai^d^iby  Cairo  1328;  Ibn 
Ba|^,uta,  Rihhy  ii,  Eng.  tr.  Gibb,  ii;  Ibn  jy^aldun, 
Aiukaddinta,  i;  BakuwT,  To^fj  al-ddldr,  tr.  de 

Guignes,  in  Afaiieei  el  extraits y Paris  1 789;  KiiSh  al- 
Sulwa  Jt  akkhdr  Kulwa,  ed.  S.A.  Strong  as  Histo^ 
of  KihL^ay  in  JRAS  (1895),  and  B,M,  Or,  ms.  266, 

Eng.  tr.  with  tr.  of  Crmica,  as  above,  in  Freeman- 
Gren  viUe,  The  medieval  hista^  oJ  dte  Caasi  of  Teatganyikity 
Deutsche  Akademie  fur  Wiss.  zu  Berlin  and  O^^ord 
1961,  in  parallel;  Conde  de  Ticalho,  Vusgens  de  Pedro 
da  Camihd  (jiit),  Lisbon  1 898;  E Axelson,  South-^East 
Africa,  l488-IS30y  London  1940;  G.  Ferrand,  Les 
Bmtous  en  AJngue  orkntak,  in  JA  (Jan .-March  1921); 
idem,  Une  nanigaiion  eun/phtne  dans  POcMn  IruHenne  au 
XlV*^  Steele,  in  JA  (Oct. -Dec.  1922);  Ps.-Brocardus, 
Directorium  ad  passagium  faeiendumy  in  /fC4,  Docs, 
armemensy  Paris  1906,  ii;  J.  de  Andrade  Corvo,  Esludos 
sobre  as  prouincias  ultranuirinas,  Lisbon  1888.  ii:  JJ. 

I-apa  and  A.B.C.  de  Castro  Ferreri,  Hementos  para 
urn  diccionario  chorographieo  da  prouincia  de  Mofombupte, 

Lisbon  1889;  Irtfbmia^do  do  estado  e eonquista  dos  rios 
de  Cuama  vu^ar  e verdadeiramente  ehamados  Riii^\)de  Oamir.COITI 
ao  conde  ifisorei  Jodo  Nunes  da  Cunhuy  by  Manuel 
Barreto  SJ,,  1 1 Dec.  1667,  in.  Boktim  Soc.-Geog.  de 
Lisboa  (1883);  A,P.  de  Paiva  e Pona,  Dos  pritneiros 
trabidhos  dos  Portugueses  no  Monomotapa:  o Padre  D. 

Oonf^alo  da  Sibma,  1560,  Lisbon  1 892;  G.  Correa, 

The  three  voyages  Vasco  da  Gama,  ed.  H.EJ.  Stanley, 

London  1869;  Hie  Book  of  Duarte  Barbosa,  ed.  M.L. 

Dames.  London  1918;  R.N.  Hall,  Frehzstoric  Rhodesia, 

London  1909,  D.  Randall-Maciver,  Mediaeval  Rho- 
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desia^  London  1906;  Damiao  dc  Goes,  Chronica  do 
felicissimo  Rei  Emanuel^  cd.  J.M.  Teixeira  de  Carvalho 
and  David  Lopes,  Part  i,  Coimbra  1 926;  A.  da 
Silva  Rego  and  T.W.  Baxter  (eds.),  Documentos  sobre 
os  Portagucses  cm  Mozambique  e na  Africa  Central^  1497- 
1840^  i-viii,  1498-1588;  ix,  cd.  L,  dc  Albuquerque, 
I589-I6I9,  Lisbon  1958  IT.,  with  paraUcl  Eng.  ir.; 
G.  Liesegang,  Archaeological  sites  on  the  Bay  of  Sofala^ 
in  AzaniOy  vii  (1972);  D.W.  Phillipson,  African  archae- 
ologjfy  Cambridge  1985;  idem.  The  later  prehistory  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa^  London  1977;  H.N. 
Chittick,  Medieval  Mogadishuy  in  FaideumOy  xxviii 
(1982);  idem,  Kibva:  an  Islamic  trading  city  on  the  East 
African  coast,  2 vols.,  London  1974;  P.  Sinclair, 
Chibuene — An  early  trading  site  in  southern  Alozambique, 
in  Paideuma,  xxviii  (1982);  R.  Summers,  J^imbabwe, 
a Rhodesian  mysteryy  Cape  Town  1964;  fW.JA.  Oddy, 
Gold  in  the  Southern  Afncan  Iron  Age,  in  Gold  BulUtm, 
xvii/2  (April  1984),  International  Gold  Corporation 
lud.,  Marshalltown,  South  Africa;  G.S.P.  Frccman- 
Grcnvillc,  Apropos  the  gold  of  SofeUa,  in  O.  Hulcc  and 
M.  Mendel  (eds.),  Threefold  wisdom:  Islam,  the  Arab 
world  and  Africa:  papers  in  honour  of  Ivan  Hrbek,  Prague 
1993;  M.C.  Horton,  H.W.  Brown  and  W.A.  Oddy, 
The  Mtambwe  hoard,  in  Azania,  xxi  (1986);  H.W. 
Brown,  Early  Muslim  coinage  in  Blast  Africa:  the  eitiderue 
fom  Shanga,  in  Num.Chron.  (1992);  JoSo  Couto  and 
Antonio  Gonsalves,  A Ourivesaria  em  Portugal,  Lisbon 
1960;  A.C.  Teixeira  dc  Arag^o,  Descripsdo  geral  e 
historica  das  moedas  contadas  em  nome  dos  reis,  regentes  e 
govemadores  de  Portugal,  3 vols.,  Lisbon  1874. 

(G.  FeRRAND-[G.S.P.  pRKKMAN-GRENVnJJ?:]) 
SOFIA  [see  sofya]. 

SOFTA  (Greek  Suk€;  Armenian  Siga,  Sigui; 
Frankish  Nessekin;  Arabic  Sukayn,  a fortress  (Softa 
Kalesi),  on  the  border  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  with 
Pamphylia,  in  present-day  southern  Turkey,  16 
km/ 10  miles  cast  of  Anamur  near  to  the  fishing- 
port  of  Bozyazi  (ancient  Nagidos),  and  the  classical 
site  of  Arsinoe  (Mara§  Harabelcri).  The  fortress  occu- 
pies the  top  of  a conical  feature  about  a mile  from 
the  Mcditcnrancan  Sea.  The  fortifications  consist  of  an 
upper  and  lower  bailey,  enclosed  by  a single  enceinte 
punctuated  with  round  and  square  towers.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  castle  was  via  a gateway  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  upp>er  bailey.  The  best-preserved  fea- 
tures of  the  site  arc  the  keep  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  upper  bailey,  and  the  gateway  and  salients  in  the 
wall  separating  the  two  baileys.  The  latest  of  several 
distinct  building  programmes  probably  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  5th/ 1 1th  century.  The  castle  was  in 
Byzantine  hands  from  the  end  of  the  2nd/8th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Arabs,  until  the 
end  of  the  6th/ 1 2th  century,  after  which  there  appears 
to  have  been  at  least  one  period  of  Armenian  occu- 
pancy. Softa  was  probably  one  of  several  Pamphylian 
and  Cilician  castles  which  Ibn  Bibr  says  were  acquired 
in  621/1225  by  the  Rum  Sal^uk  atabeg  of  Antalya, 
Mub&riz  al-Din  Artukush  Beg.  In  the  8th/ 15th  cen- 
tury it  was  acquired  by  the  i^ramanids  with  the  help 
of  the  Venetians,  who  knew  it  as  Sequin  or  Sechino. 
Thereafter  it  came  under  Ottoman  control. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Sa‘rd  al-Maghribl,  Bast  al-ard, 
ms.  Bodl.,  fol.  47b;  idem,  cd-f^u^rdftyd,  Beirut  1970, 
180-1;  Ibn  Bibi,  in  Houtsma,  Recueil,  iii,  370;  T.R.S. 
Boase,  Castles  rf  the  Crusades,  London  1966,  181; 
R.W.  Edwards,  The  fortifications  of  Armenian  Cilicia, 
Dumbarton  Oaks  1987,  49;  H.  Hclicnkcmpcr  and 
F.  Hild,  Tabula  imperii  Byzantini,  v/1  {KilUden  und 
Isaurien),  Vienna  1990,  421-3  (extensive  bibl.). 

(D.W.  Morray) 


§OFTA  (t.,  orthography  f.wft.h),  a name  given  to 
students  of  the  theological,  legal  and  other 
sciences  in  the  madrasa  [_q.vl\  system  of  Ottoman 
Turkey.  A parallel  form  is  suQite,  in  Persian  literally 
“burnt,  aflame  (i.c.  with  the  love  of  God  or  of  learn- 
ing)”, which  seems  to  be  the  earlier  form;  the  rcla- 
tion.ship  between  the  two  words,  if  any,  is  unclear 
(sec  Sh.  Samr,  Kdmus-i  turfd,  Istanbul  1318/1900-1,  ii, 

839  col.  3;  Redhousc,  Turkish  and  English  diet.,  1087, 

1 192).  The  term  ^fia  was  applied  to  students  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  education;  when  a student 
became  qualified  to  act  as  a mu*ld  or  rcpctitcur  [sec 
MUSTAMLi],  he  qualified  as  a ddni^mend. 

Sofas  from  the  Istanbul  madrasas  arc  frequently 
mentioned  in  Ottoman  history  from  the  1 0th/ 1 6th 
century  onwards  as  an  unruly  mob  clement  in  the 
capital,  provoking  or  participating  in  several  uprisings 
there.  Thus  their  role  is  mentioned  in  the  Ra^jab 
1011 /January  1603  revolt  of  the  former  Shqykh  al- 
Isldm  Sun*  Allah  Efcndi  and  the  Sipahls  [q.v.]  against 
the  Janissaries  and  Sultan  Mchemmcd  III  in 

the  RabF  I 1115/July  1703  one  against  the  Sheybb 
al-Isldm  Fcyd  Allah  Efendi  and  Mu^^fa  III  [q.v\y  in 
the  Rabf  II  1293/May  1876  revolt  against  Sultan 
*Abd  al-‘Azrz  and  the  Grand  Vizier  Mahmud  Ncdim 
Pa^a  [q.w.\y  and  the  Rabi*  I 1 327 /April  1909  counter- 
revolutionary mutiny  of  part  of  the  army  against  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  (the  so-called  31. 

Mart  wak*ast)  (sec  Mustafa  Akdag,  Tiirkxye  tarihinde  . . . 
medreseli  isyanlari,  in  1st.  Vniv.  Iktisat  Fak.  Mecm.,  xi 
[1949-50J,  361-87;  B.  I>ewis,  The  emergence  of  modem 
Turkey  London  1961,  1 56-,  21;  SJ.  and  E.K.  Shaw, 

History  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  modem  Turkey,  Cambridge 
1976^7,  I,  133,  ii,  162-3,  279-82). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  P^alin,  iii,  252;  Gibb  and  Bowen,  ii, 

146,  202;  lA  art.  Sofa  (T.  Yazici). 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 

$OFYA,  the  Ottoman  form  for  Sofia,  the  pres- 
ent-day capital  of  Bulgaria  {q.vl\. 

It  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Sofia  plain 
at  an  altitude  of  550  m/ 1,800  feet,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  VitoSa  and  IJulin;  it  has  a temperate  con- 
tinental climate;  a number  of  affluents  of  the  river 
Iskar  run  through  the  city;  there  arc  many  mineral 
springs;  and  it  lies  on  the  main  road  between  Central 
Europe  and  Istanbul,  and  that  between  Vidin  on  the 
Danube  and  Thessaloniki. 

Its  successive  names  were  Serdnopolis  (Thracian 
population);  Serdica  (Roman  name),  Ulpia  Scrdica 
(from  the  second  quarter  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.); 
Triadica  (Byzantine  name);  Sredec  (Bulgarian  name, 
from  the  9tli  century);  Atralissa  (in  al-Idrisi);  and  Sofia 
(from  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century,  after  the 
name  of  the  St.  Sophia  church). 

It  has  been  populated  for  seven  millennia,  and  there 
arc  remnants  dating  from  the  Neolithic,  Chalcolithic, 
and  the  Bronze  Age.  The  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Serds 
fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Romans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  century  A.D.  The  city  was  granted  the 
rights  of  a municipality;  it  became  the  centre  of  a 
theme  and  was  later  included  altcmately  pfitifter.COITI 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  of  Inner  Dacia.  Constantine 
the  Great  issued  some  of  his  edicts  here.  The 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Scrdica  took  place  in  343. 

In  809  the  city  was  conquered  by  Khan  Krum  (803- 
14)  and  incorporated  in  the  Bulgarian  slate. 

In  1385  (or  1382),  following  a siege,  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Ottomans.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  the  Ottomans  chose  Sofia  to  become 
the  centre  of  the  Rumeli  beylerbeyilik,  which  encom- 
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passed  the  majority  of  the  Ottoman  European  pos- 
sessions. At  its  head  was  the  beyUrbeyi  {mirimiran^  with 
the  rank  of  a from  the  16th  century,  a 

assisted  by  his  own  diu>(in  which  had  Judicial  and 
administrative  functions.  Until  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, Sofia  was  the  actual  capital  of  the  European  terri- 
tories of  the  Ottoman  state,  hence  considered  as  such 
by  l)Oth  Ottomans  and  West  Europeans  at  the  time. 

Soha  was  the  centre  of  a kad&*.  The  wide  prerog- 
atives of  the  kadi  are  made  clear  by  the  records  in  j 
the  preserved  in  the  Oriental  Department  at 

the  Nadon^  Library  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  in 
Sofia  (56  volumes  dating  from  1550  to  the  end  of 
the  19th  century). 

E>vliya  Celebi  attributed  special  attendon  to  the 
Ottoman  funedonaries  residing  in  Sofia.  First  among 
them  ranked  the  i^an*a  Judge,  a nwlla  with  500  akces 
daily  payment,  assisted  by  a muhdirba^i,  scribes,  a 
muhtesib  and  a pazarbasti-  Ewliya  also  spioke  of  a mufify 
a fiakib  ul-t^T&Jy  a ket^uda  of  the  sipdhis,  a serdar  of 
the  Janissaries  and  a ketkhudd  of  the  city.  Over  all 
these  funedonaries  was  the  Pmho.  Among  the  jxiwer- 
ful  Ottoman  notables,  the  first  aydn  of  Sofia  come  to 
the  fore  in  the  17th  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  18th /beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
turies, the  city  suffered  from  the  anarchy  of  internecine 
warfare  and  especially  from  the  KJr^ali  attacks  of  the 
horde  of  Kara  Feyd.  In  the  18th  century,  Bitola 
became  the  usual  place  of  residence  of  the  Rumeli 
b^lerb^iy  while  Sofia  was  ruled  by  his  muUsellim;  from 
1836  the  seat  of  the  b^lerb^  was  moved  to  Bitola; 
after  the  Crimean  War,  1853-6,  the  city  decayed,  and 
from  1864  was  degraded  to  a san(^ak  within  the 
Danube  wildyet.  Sofia  was  captured  by  the  Russian 
troops  on  23  December  1877/4  January  1878;  on  22 
March/ 3 April  1879  Sofia  was  chosen  as  the  capital 
of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria. 

The  varying  fate  of  the  thousand-year  old  city  has 
laid  its  seal  upon  the  composition  of  its  population. 
The  Romanised  Thracian  population  was  gradually 
replaced  by  a Bulghar  one.  After  the  Ottoman  con- 
quest, Muslims  settled  in  the  city  for  the  first  time: 
there  was  a garrison,  Muslim  religious  functionaries 
and  officials,  as  well  as  craftsmen  and  merchants.  But 
according  to  Bertrand  de  la  Broquiere  (1433),  Sofia 
was  sull  a Bulgarian  town.  The  “Long  Campaign”  of  j 
John  Hunyadi  and  Vladislav  I,  king  of  Hungary,  in  | 
the  autumn  of  1443,  brought  real  disaster  to  the  local  I 
population.  At  their  retreat,  the  Ottomans  applied  | 
scorched  earth  tactics;  at  their  recapture  of  the  city,  I 
the  population,  and  especially  the  Christian  elite,  I 
suffered  from  severe  punitive  measures.  i 

Tax  registers  from  the  16th  century  recorded  an  | 
already  preponderant  position  for  the  Muslim  popu-  I 
lation  in  Sofia,  both  in  terms  of  numbers  and  in  the  | 
economy  of  the  city.  This  phenomenon  was  the  result  I 
of  a migration  wave  from  the  east  and  of  Islamisation  | 
of  local  people.  A clear  tendency  of  population  growth  | 
due  to  natural  increase  emerges  with  the  Muslims  | 
gaining  the  numerical  superiority.  But  the  populous  I 
villages  around  Sofia  remained  largely  Bulgarian.  Until  I 
the  19th  century,  the  correladon  between  the  groups  I 
of  the  population  in  the  entire  region  remained  [ 
stable — the  Muslims  were  12%,  but  in  the  city  they  I 
prevailed  over  the  Christians.  TTiere  apipeared  Turiiks  ' 
in  the  region  of  Sofia  {Nadoken),  The  economic  and  I 
political  decline  of  the  city  in  the  19th  century  brought  : 
about  a still  further  withdrawal  of  the  Muslim  popu- 
ladon  from  the  city.  After  the  Russo-Ottoman  War 
of  1877-8,  virtually  the  entire  Muslim  population  aban- 
doned Sofia. 


All  travellers  noted  that  in  the  I5lh-I8th  centuries. 

Sofia  was  a well-populated  city  and  they  paid  par- 
ticular attendon  to  the  diversity  in  the  ethnic  and 
religious  composition  of  its  population.  Apart  from  the 
Orthodox  Bulgarians,  they  mention  Greeks.  The  city 
was  also  inhabited  by  Jews,  both  Romaniot  and  Ash- 
kenazim. Their  numliers  increased  considerably  in 
the  16th  century  after  the  influx  of  the  Spanish  Jews, 
the  Sephardim.  Sofia  liecame  then  one  of  the  cities 
with  a significant  Jewish  community.  There  was  a 
synagogue  in  the  city  from  at  least  A.D.  967.  The 
number  of  Monophysite  Armenians  in  the  city  during 
Ottoman  rule  increased  following  several  migradons 
of  Armenians  from  Poland,  Plovdiv,  NaLbt^evan,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  in  the  17  th 
century  there  already  existed  a Georgian  community. 

The  sources  idendfy  also  a small  group  of  *A(^fm  Iqy/ey 
Armenians  from  the  eastern  provinces  bordering  on 
Persia,  who  were  engaged  in  interregional  trade  within 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Sofia  was  one  of  tlie  Balkan 
cides  where,  beginning  with  the  1 4th  century,  Ragusans 
settled.  About  the  middle  of  the  15ih  century,  they 
had  a church  and  estates  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
that  is,  something  like  a mdialU  of  their  own;  towards 
the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  community  of  the 
Catholic  Ragusans  declined.  Gypsies,  both  Muslims 
and  non-Mudims,  are  mentioned  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  for  the  first  time  in  the  16th  century. 

Following  the  established  traditions  in  the  Islamic 
and  Ottoman  town,  all  ethno-religious  groups  in  Sofia 
lived  in  their  separate  mahalUs  (at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century — 25  Muslim  and  14  non-Muslim  mahallfs,  2 
Zdaiyes  and  3 (^and*ats,).  Ottoman  documentadon  shows, 
however,  that  from  the  17ih  century  onwards,  the 
strict  segregadon  of  the  population  in  separate  mahalUs 
in  Sofia  was  not  infrequently  violated.  Muslim  mahalles 
were  usually  represented  by  the  imdms,  and  from  the 
19th  century  by  the  mukbtdrs.  The  functions  of  the 
mahalUs  in  Sofia  were  related  to  taxation,  maintenance 
of  the  public  security  through  mutual  guarantees, 
observance  of  public  and  family  morality,  maintenance 
of  the  places  of  worship  and  the  functionaries  in  them, 
and  religious  charities  through  the  mahalU  waktji. 

The  Orthodox  Christians,  Jews,  Armenians  and 
Catholics  in  Sofia  were  regarded  by  the  authorities 
as  internally  independent  autonomous  communities 
grouped  around  their  own  religious  leaders  (an 
Orthodox  bishop,  subordinate  to  the  Oecumenical 
Patriarch  in  Constantinople;  a Catholic  bishop,  etc.), 
and  they  participated  in  taking  decisions  related  to 
problems  regarding  the  whole  city. 

Thus  according  to  Ottoman  dfjiers  from  930/1523-4, 

915  Muslims  (that  is,  ordinary  tax-payers,  low  reli- 
gious functionaries  and  some  military  men,  bachelors 
and  men  with  some  form  of  disability)  and  317  Chris- 
tians had  been  registered  in  the  city,  which  makes  a 
total  population  of  about  6,000;  in  1544-5,  1,325  Mus- 
lims, 173  non-Muslims,  as  well  as  88  Jews,  that  is, 
over  8,000  inhabitants;  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  1,017  Muslims  (without  military  men),  257  non- 
Muslims,  1 27  Jews  and  37  G>'psies,  that  is,  over  9,000 
inhabitants.  According  to  the  Catholic  Propaganda  |f_Qom 
around  1.580,  there  lived  in  Sofia  about  1.50  Catholics, 
mainly  Ragusans;  in  1640  (according  to  Pet5r  Bogdan) 
there  were  58.  The  same  author  indicated  that  there 
lived  in  the  city  30,000  Muslims,  25,000  Orthodox 
Christians,  15,000  Jews,  and  1,600  Armenians.  A num- 
ber of  Western  European  observers  point  out  that,  in 
the  18th  century,  Sofia  had  about  70,000  inhabitants; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  they  were  only 
45-50,000.  The  sdlndmes  of  1872-3  record  3,065  Mus- 
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lim  householdiif  and  1,737  non-Muslim  ones,  that  is, 
over  35,000  people.  According  to  the  first  census  of 
the  PrincipaJity  of  Bulgaria  in  1B81,  there  lived  in 
Sofia  20,501,  including:  535  Turks,  13,195  Bulgarians, 
4, 146  Jews,  1,061  Armenians  and  778  Gypsies. 

The  high  Sofia  plain,  surrounded  by  pastures  and 
forests,  is  a densely  populated  agrarian  countryside, 
with  over  200  villages,  where  many  categories  of  popu- 
lation with  specific  military  and  police  duties,  as  well 
as  production  obligations,  were  represented^ — 
drriijtCTjios,  Agrarian  production,  catde- 

breeding and  metal  production  were  directed  mainly 
towards  the  big  consuming  and  producing  centre, 
Sofia,  as  well  as  towards  the  vast  imperial  markets 
and  supplies  for  the  army.  The  numerous  populadon 
in  the  administrative  and  military  centre  and  its  posi- 
tion on  the  crossroad  of  two  highways  sdmulated  the 
economic  development  of  the  city,  which  was  also 
stimulated  by  the  emergence  of  a number  of  w'ork- 
shops  during  the  Ottoman  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Sofia  was  a 
of  the  sultan.  Local  trade  and  production  were 
regulated  through  the  law  of  the  from  the  16th 
century.  Between  the  15th  and  17th  centuries,  Sofia 
was  the  largest  import-ejeport  base  for  the  caravan 
trade  of  Ragusa  in  Bulgaria.  It  was  mainly  crafts 
related  to  the  processing  of  me  tails,  wool  and  hides, 
that  flourished.  The  famous  red  and  yellow  hides, 
called  kordovam  and  bugafin$^  were  produced  here. 

Craftsmen  and  merchants  were  a major  element  in 
the  city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  these 
were  294  Muslims  and  78  non-Muslims;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  347  and  130  respectively,  and 
towards  the  end  of  die  century,  474  Muslim  cr^tsmen 
and  131  non-Muslims,  belonging  to  132  crafts.  Dklebs 
had  an  imponant  role  in  the  city,  too.  The  tipid/  or 
trade  guilds  [see  sinf]  were  established  in  the  16th 
century.  Along  with  the  representatives  of  the  'ujActjs, 
there  were  also  and 

dervishes  from  various  tankats,  and,  above  all,  imams. 
and  According  to  Ottoman  registers,  only 

in  the  course  of  the  16th  century  did  their  number 
increase  from  about  30  to  over  1 10. 

bofia  is  one  of  the  few  living  Late  Andque  cities. 
Some  of  the  monuments  of  Late  Antiquity  have  been 
preserved  until  today:  the  rotunda  of  St.  George,  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  and  parts  of  the  fortress  walls. 
After  the  city  fell  under  Ottoman  control,  Sofia  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Islamo-Levandne  culture. 
The  architecture  of  the  city,  however,  preserved  both 
the  Antique  and  the  Mediaeval  heritage,  which  was 
enriched  by  another  important  element,  the  Islamic 
one* 

Under  the  Ottomans,  the  city  lost  its  fordficadon 
walls.  The  Ottoman  city  spread  in  width,  the  houses 
having  large  courtyards  with  lots  of  verdure,  hiding 
the  muddy  mediaeval  streets  and  plain  houses.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  the  fortress  wall  marked  the  area 
and  the  established  planning  of  Antiquity:  the  main 
streets  were  in  fact  the  road-beds  of  the  highways 
crossing  Sofia  in  its  centre,  dose  to  the  mineral  spring. 
Thus  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  centre  became  the 
centre  of  Ottoman  Sofia,  too.  It  was  locked  between 
the  imaginary  triangle  Formed  by  the  dome  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nedeija,  where  the  relics  of  the  Serbian 
king  Milutin  are  kept,  the  cupola  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  minaret  of  the  monumental  Bandbaski  mosque* 
These  three  sanctuaries  symbolise  the  Levantine  spirit 
of  the  Ottoman  city  in  the  Balkans,  and  delineate  the 
Ottoman  centre,  which  was  only  the  new  atdre  of 
the  ancient  and  of  the  present  centre  of  Sofia. 


Being  the  centre  of  Rumcli  in  the  15  th  and  !6th 
centuries,  Sofia  became  the  site  of  building  activities 
of  a number  of  high  Ottoman  officials  and  acquired 
the  appearance  of  an  Ottoman  city.  Most  of  the 
important  religious  buildings  as  well  as  of  utilitarian 
premises,  built  by  the  Ottomans,  were  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  old  Sofia;  they  had  become  the  nuclei 
of  separate  town  parts,  connected  rather  with  the 
incoming  and  outgoing  arteries. 

In  Ottoman  Sofia,  regular  street  planning  was  not 
foDowed;  the  domestic  housing  architecture  was  very 
poor*  Considerable  changes  came  about  in  the  17th 
century.  Along  with  the  more  solid  houses,  and  those 
with  a more  complicated  structure,  such  as  two- 
storeyed  houses  with  tiled  roofs,  the  number  of  the 
rich  serails  in  Sofia  grew,  too.  Ewliya  Celebi  men- 
tions those  of  Va^kflb  A^a,  Kod(a  Mebmed  Agha, 

I^Lo^ja  Peltek  Ya^kub  CSwush,  Ganat  Efendi  and 
Durganli  A^a;  the  splendour  of  the  Pasha's 
(today  part  of  the  building  of  the  National  Art  Gallery) 
is  emphasised  as  well. 

Following  usual  practice,  the  Ottomans  converted 
some  churches  into  mosques.  It  seems  that  the  first 
was  the  church  of  St.  Demetrius,  converted  into  Fethi 
Djami*  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century;  in  the 
1 6th  century  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  converted 
into  the  Siyawu^  Pasha  and  the  church  of 

St,  George  into  the  Giii  m^mi*.  But  the  majority  of 
the  Muslim  sanctuaries  were  the  result  of  the  activities 
of  high  Ottoman  officials,  local  notables  and  zealous 
ordinary  Muslims. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  MaJimud  Pasha 
built  the  Biiyuk  mami'  with  8 lead  domes  (today  the 
National  Archaeology  Museum  of  Bulgaria).  A century 
later,  the  great  Ottoman  architect  Sinan  [g.yj  planned 
the  ^imdTel  complex  of  Sofu  Mehmed  Pasha,  compris- 
ing a monumental  stone  mosque,  the  Black  Mosque, 
with  one  of  the  largest  domes  in  the  Balkans  (today 
the  church  of  the  Seven  Saints),  a msdrexe  with  16 
rooms,  a library,  a hamdrnt  a caravanserai,  a m£kl^b 
and  a kitchen.  According  to  Ottoman  tax  registers, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  16tli  century  there  were  4 
Friday  mosques  and  31  in  Sofia,  while  towards 

the  end  of  the  century  there  were  8 Friday  mosques 
and  37  mis(^ids.  The  sSlndtrtes  of  the  second  half  of 
the  1 9th  century  record  44  Muslim  places  of  worship 
(mosques)  in  Sofia.  There  are  data  about  3 waklf 
libraries  in  Sofia:  of  ^fu  Mehmed  Pasha  in  the  com- 
plex of  the  Black  Mosque;  one  in  the  complex  at  the 
Banabashi  Djami^,  belonging  to  SeyfuUah  Efendi;  and 
one  more.  Among  the  manuscripts  from  tltese  libraries 
that  are  kept  in  the  Oriental  Department,  the  collec- 
lions  of  the  mufH  Mu^iaia  b*  Mefimed  and  of  *Abd 
aJ-Fettah  stand  out.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 8 and  2 m*frejcs  were  registered; 

according  to  the  sahtames  of  the  end  of  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury, the  mektebs  were  20,  while  the  medreses,  the  mek- 
teb-i  and  the  m^kieb-i  sabTydti  were  6 altogether. 

Official  records  provide  information  about  four  tiirbe^ 
and  ^awijfes  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Ewliya 
Gelebi's  travel  account,  however,  contains  detailed 
information  about  a number  of  other  places  of  wor^j-  QQpp| 
ship  related  to  various  im^a/s  situated  in  Sofia  and 
its  outskirts. 

There  were  also  places  of  worship  of  the  non- 
Muslim  population  in  the  city.  The  churches  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  and,  according  to  Stefan  Gerlach 
(16th  century),  were  12  in  number;  in  the  i9th  cen- 
tury there  were  8.  The  ring  of  small  monasteries 
around  Sofia  (25)  was  praised  as  the  Mount  Athos  of 
Sofia.  The  newly-built  churches  in  the  Ottoman  period 
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were  St.  Krai  and  St.  Nikola  the  Great;  there  is  more  I 
information^  however,  on  repaired  and  newly-p>ainted  I 
church<@.3Thcy  had  a modest  appearance,  small  I 
single-naved  basilicas,  an  architecture  type  that  was  | 
dominant  even  before  the  Ottoman  conquest  and 
which  was  very  convenient  in  the  conditions  of  limited 
financial  resources  of  the  Orthodox  and  of  the  ^ojfa 
restrictions.  The  lesser  religious  communities  had  their  i 
places  of  worship  in  the  centre  of  the  city  as  well:  i 
synagogues  for  the  three  Jewish  communities  from  the  ! 
beginning  of  the  16th  century;  the  Armenian  church  j 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  from  the  1 7th  century;  and  a 
Catholic  church  was  established  in  the  second  half  of 
the  1 5th  century.  The  educational  institutions  of  the 
non-Muslim  communities  functioned,  too. 

The  Sofia  bazaar,  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  well-  | 
developied.  The  specialised  and  markets  formed  • 
a dense  network  in  the  central  part  of  the  city;  in  ^ 
the  course  of  time,  it  spread  to  the  residential  quar-  • 
ters  as  well  and  drew  them  into  the  common  eco- 
nomic rhythm  of  the  city  in  the  modem  times.  The 
busiest  among  them  were  Bandba^l  where  the 

Jewish  one  was  situated  too,  the  markets  of  the 
butchers,  the  cobblers,  the  saddlers,  the  goldsmiths, 
the  ShevULn  ^ar^,  the  Yazi^i  one  and  the  Sungurlar 
one;  beginning  from  the  18th  century,  a Greek  market 
is  mentioned  in  the  Ottoman  documents.  Specialised 
markets — the  Salt  Market,  where  salt  from  Wallachia  I 
was  offered,  the  Honey  Market,  the  Rice  Market,  the 
Horse  Market,  and  others — also  existed.  According  to 
Ottoman  registers  from  towards  the  end  of  the  1 6th 
century,  there  were  in  the  city  about  a thousand  work- 
shops, taverns  and  other  industrial  enterprises  like  a 
tannery,  utilising  the  drainage  from  the  hot  mineral 
public  bath,  candle  works,  the  wakif  of  El-HS^ijiij  ^ 
Bayram,  water  mills,  a mint  (from  the  middle  of  the  | 
16lh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  and,  I 
occasionally,  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury), a workshop  for  the  fermented  drink  bozja^  ice 
w'orks  and  an  establishment  for  roasting  and  grind- 
ing coffee  for  the  use  of  retail  dealers. 

In  1506  the  b^Urb^i  Yahya  Pasb^  built  the  largest 
bezistdn  in  the  Balkans  (44  workshops  inside  and  101 
outside  it),  and  a magnificent  mineral  bath,  which 
Hans  Demschwam  compared  to  the  Pantheon.  The 
big  caravanserais  are  also  indicative  of  the  economic  j 
prosperity  of  the  city.  Foreign  travellers  describe  the 
enormous  caravanserai  of  Siydivuih  PasbOy  the  cara- 
vanserai at  the  *imdrei  of  Mfhmed  the  cara- 
vanserais of  Hd4i(ljt  BogUy  of  Cdwusby  of  Ilyds 

and  of  Xfewldnd  AUPiiddin.  The  ^imdrets  of  i^o(ba 
Mehmed  Pa^Oy  of  Siydwush  Poiboy  and  others  also  had 
an  important  role  in  economic  life.  After  the  17th 
century,  the  functions  of  caravanserais  were  overtaken 
by  the  private  tbdnSy  which  were  among  the  most 
impressive  buildings  of  the  time:  the  CeUbi  bbdtiy 
Slwniski  Ishdn,  Esfd  idjdriy  Mahmud  Pasba  fibdri,  Kiicuk  kbdn, 
and  ^oha(^l  the  largest  civil  building,  with  a 

mosque  dating  from  the  18th  century.  The  functions 
of  the  bezistdn  were  assumed  by  private  magb^^  (ware- 
houses). 

Even  in  Antiquity,  Sofia  had  a very  good  water- 
supply  and  sanitation  system.  Water  from  the  Vitosha 
mountain  was  taken  into  the  city  through  a water- 
main,  maintained  in  a very  good  condition  by  ivakijs 
throughout  the  Ottoman  period.  The  famous  mineral 
spring  in  the  centre  of  the  city  was  canalised  in  the 
2nd  century  A.D.  and  the  reservoir  was  used  until 
1912.  On  a large  territory  around  it  were  built  the 
city  thermal  baths,  replaced  by  an  impressive  Turkish 
bath. 


The  construction  and  upkeep  of  all  these  religious 
and  utilitarian  premises,  as  well  as  those  of  edu- 
cation, culture,  etc.,  were  maintained  through  the 
wakt/s  of  both  distinguished  and  ordinary  citizens  of 
Sofia. 

Sofia  declined  in  the  19th  century.  Terrible  earth- 
quakes in  1818,  and  especially  in  1858,  destroyed  the 
city.  Most  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  mosques  and  cara- 
vanserais, were  razed.  Nearly  all  minarets  fell  down. 
Some  reconstrucrion  works  were  carried  out  under 
Rasin  Pasha  and  Es*ad  Pa§ha:  new  productions  were 
started,  the  construction  of  the  railway  between  Sofia 
and  Plovdiv  was  begun,  the  minarets  were  raised 
again. 

Eminent  |>ersonalities  related  to  life  in  Ottoman 
Sofia  are  the  famous  governors  and  waktf  founders 
Me?rh  Voyvoda,  Kodja  Mehmed  Pasha,  Ko^a 
Mahmud  Pasba,  Siyawusb  Pa§ba,  El-Ha^j(i)  Bayram 
Pasha,  Khiisrew  Pasha.  The  city  top>onyms  have  pre- 
served the  name  of  MewlSni  ^ucya.*,  of  Sofia, 
and  founder  of  a wakif,  of  the  Sofia  kddi  Seyfull^ 
Efendi,  who  founded  a medrese  in  Sofia  in  1570/71 
next  to  the  Banabashi  mosque  built  by  him,  too;  of 
Sarubh^  Bey,  Kara  D^isbnicnd  and  H§{bmi  Hamza. 

A number  of  Ottoman  writers,  poets  and  religious 
functionaries  were  born  or  lived  in  Sofia,  thus  turn- 
ing it  into  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  Otto- 
man culture  in  the  Balkans  in  the  16th  century:  Ahmed 
Ha^b^P?  *Abdr  Efendi;  Hekim-zade  $ubhr,  son  of  the 
wezir  Sinan.  Distinguished  figures  of  the  17th  century 
were  Ibrahim  Efendi,  a scholar  and  judge,  bom  and 
buried  in  Sofia;  Pasha  Mebmed  EJendi,  a native  of 
Gelibolu,  who  wrote  studies  in  the  field  of  law,  was 
a poet  and  a translator  of  Persian  poetry;  and  the 
poet  §ofyawr  Wahid  Mehmed  Celebi. 

Among  the  religious  funedonaries  connected  with 
Sofia  stands  out  Ball  Efendi.  According  to  his  vita, 
he  was  “a  scholar  and  a saint,  expert  in  the  hidden 
and  the  manifest,  with  perfect  discifJes”,  one  who 
“created  wonderful  works  and  various  noble  books, 
risdUs  and  precious  commentaries”  among  which  a 
commentary  on  the  treatise  of  Ibn  ‘Arab!  and  one 
on  the  basic  principles  of  the  iOjalweti  order;  and 
poems  with  a didactic  content.  This  §ufi  mystic  and 
preacher  was  also  an  outstanding  and  extreme  sup- 
p>orter  of  orthodoxy,  closely  related  to  the  central 
authorities,  struggling  against  the  heterodox  sects  in 
Deli  Orman,  DobrujJja  and  Thrace.  The  vita  describes 
him  as  a saintly  man;  from  other  sources,  we  know 
that  he  died  in  1553.  On  his  grave  near  Sofia,  which 
is  still  equally  revered  by  Muslims  and  Christians,  the 
kd4i  ‘Abd  ul-Rahman  b.  *Abd  ill-* Aziz  constructed  a 
mosque  and  a zdwiyty  while  the  village  which  devel- 
oped was  named  Bali  Efendi  (now  Knjazevo).  Donors 
to  the  wakif  were  the  mtrimirdn  of  Buda,  Mustafa 
Pa§ha,  Mesih  Voyvoda  and  other  distinguished  Muslims 
from  the  city  of  Sofia.  Ball  Efendi  himself  founded  a 
Zdwiye  in  Sofia. 

After  Sofia  became  the  capital  of  the  Principality 
of  Bulgaria,  almost  its  entire  Muslim  population  left, 
and  only  a few  monuments  of  Islamic  architecture, 
like  the  Bandbasbi  Qfdmi^y  still  functioning a place 
of  worship,  were  preserved.  Sofia  is  the  seat  of  the  ' 
MuftuUik  in  Bulgaria;  at  different  times,  there  have 
functioned  also  some  educational  institutions  like  the 
Turkish  primary  school  at  the  end  of  the  19th  and 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  and  today,  an  Islamic 
Religious  Institute.  The  majority  of  the  Ottoman  and 
Turkish  newspapers  in  Bulgaria — about  25,  including 
those  of  the  religious  institutions  in  the  country — were 
published  in  Sofia;  three  private  Turkish  printing 
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houses  functioned  there.  Today,  the  newspaper  Mjw^ul- 
manin  is  published  here. 
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Prague- Vienna  1891;  A.  Ighirkov,  Grad  Sofiya  prez 
XVII  vek^  Sofia  1912;  I.  Ivanov,  Sofiya  prez  tursko 
vremey  in  Tubilnna  hniga  za  grad  Sofiya,  Sofia  1912; 
TubiUjna  hniga  za  grad  Sofiya,  Sofia  1928;  A.  Moned- 
zikova,  Sofiya  prez  vekovete,  Sofia  1946;  G.  Gilibov, 
Die  Protokollbucher  des  Kqdiamtes  Sojiay  Munich  I960; 
Tezkiretu  *f~:^u*aray  ed.  1.  Kutluk,  i,  Ankara  1978; 
M.  Stainova,  Osmanskiie  biblioteki  v bdigarskite  zfrni 
XV-XIX  v.y  Sofia  1982;  N.  Todorov,  The  Balkan  dfy 
1400-I900y  Seatde  1983;  N.  Gen^,  16.  yiiz^  Sofya 
mufassal  tahrhr  defieri*nde  Sofya  kazast,  Elski^hir  1988; 
M.  Kiel,  Urban  development  in  Bulgaria  in  the  Turkish 
period.  The  place  of  Turkish  architecture  in  the  processy  in 
Intemat.  Jnal.  of  Turkish  Studies y iv  (1989);  Sofiya 
prez  vekowle.  i.  Drevnosty  srednovekovie,  vazrazdccrUy  Sofya 
1989;  N.  Clayer,  Mystiques,  etat,  societi.  Les  Halvetis 
dans  Vaire  balkanique  ^ la  fin  du  XV  siecle  d nos  jours, 
Leiden  1994.  (Svetlana  Ivanova) 

SOGHDIA  [see  al-sughd]. 

SOGCD,  modem  Turkish  S06t)T,  a small  town  of 
northwestern  Anatolia,  in  the  classical  Bithynia, 
now  in  the  modem  Turkish  il  or  province  of  Bilecik 
[see  bilei^ik]  (lat.  40®  02'  N.,  long.  30®  10'  E.,  alti- 
tude 650  m/2,132  feet).  In  Ottoman  times  it  came 
within  the  wildyet  of  KhudawendigSr  or  Bursa  [q.w^. 
It  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Sa^rya  river  [^.&.]  between 
Lefke  and  Elski^ehir,  and  is  a day's  journey  from  each 
of  these  places  {L^ihan-numS).  Sogiid  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  a mountain  gorge,  very  deep  and  very  narrow, 
and  is  built  in  an  amphitheatre.  The  country  round 
the  town  forms  part  of  the  fertile  region  which  forms 
the  transition  between  the  central  plain  of  Anatolia 
on  the  south  and  the  lands  on  either  side  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Sa^rya  to  the  north.  It  was  the  country 
of  Sult^  Oftii,  and  is  famous  in  Ottoman  history 
as  having  been  the  cradle  of  piower  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty.  According  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
Turkish  historians,  Ertoghrul.  father  of  *Otbm^, 
received  this  district  as  a fief  from  the  SaJ^uk  sultan 
*Ala*  al-Dln;  the  mountains  of  Xurnanf^j  and  ErmenT 
were  the  ycyla  of  the  tribe  of  Ertoghrul  and  Sogiid 
was  their  yurt  (‘Ashik-Pa^a-zade,  4;  Uru^j  Bey,  ed. 
Babinger,  7,  83).  The  tiirbe  of  Ertoghml  is  at  ^gtid; 
this  tomb  has  a little  cupola  and  lies  two  leagues  from 
the  town,  a litde  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Lefke. 
Tradition  still  teUs  that  one  of  the  brothers  of ‘OlhtT»an, 
SaHyad  or  Saw^jl,  is  buried  beside  his  father,  ‘Oihman 
himself  is  also  said  to  be  buried  in  this  tiirbe  and  not 
at  Bursa  (Ritter). 

As  regards  the  pre-Ottoman  fjeriod,  we  find  in  the 
Takxmm  al-tawdrikh  of  I^allfa  the  legend  that 

the  caliph  HarQn  al-Rashrd  conquered  Sogiid  in 
181/797.  TTie  name  Sogiid  is  pure  Turkish  and  means 
“willow”;  the  oldest  form  seems  to  have  been  Sogikd- 
^iik  or  Sbgiit^iik  (thus  in  the  Tewdrfkfi~i  dl~i  ^Othnidn, 
ed.  Giesc,  Uru^j  Bey,  and  as  late  as  the  18th  century, 
Mehmed  Edlb,  cf.  also  Taeschner,  Das  anatolische 
fVt^enetZy  i,  101). 

One  of  the  four  (fidmiS  of  Sogiid  is  attributed  to 
Ertoghrul  and  another  to  sultan  Mehemmed  I.  After 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the  town  was  situated 


on  the  main  route  of  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  was 
never  large;  in  the  17th  century  EwliyS  counted  700 
Turkish  houses  there,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  the  number  had  hardly  risen  (cf.  the 
traveller's  records  in  Ritter).  Towards  the  end  of  this 
century,  Sami  gave  5,000  as  the  population.  After  the 
First  World  War,  Sbglid  was  occupied  by  the  Greek 
army  from  August  1921  to  September  1922.  In  1965, 
it  had  a p>opulation  of  3,004. 

Bibliograp^:  Ha^jcijl  Khalifa.  I^ihdn-numdy  642, 

656;  Ewliya  <!5elcbi,  Seydhai-ndmey  iii,  1 1,  506;  von 
Hammer,  GOR,  i,  45;  Ritter,  Erdhunde,  ix/1,  Berlin 
1858,  xviii,  622  ft.;  Cl.  Huart,  Konia,  la  ville  des  der- 
oiches  toumeursy  Paris  1897,  32-5;  SSml,  fC^mus  al‘ 
a^ldm,  iy,  2587;  Belediyeler  yilh^,  Ankara  1950,  iii, 

380-3;  I Ay  art.  Si^t  (Besim  Darkot). 

(J.H.  Kramers*) 

SOKMEN  [see  alp;  artukids;  ^Ah-i  armanJ. 

SOKOLLU  MEHMED  PASHA,  called  Jawll 
“the  tall”  {ca.  1505-79),  one  of  the  most  famous 
Ottoman  Grand  Viziers  and  the  only  to  have  held 
thb  office  uninterruptedly  under  three  successive  sul- 
tans, from  27  June  1565  to  12  October  1579. 

He  was  bom  in  Bosnia  in  the  village  of  Sokolovici 
(<  solcol  “falcon”)  near  the  litde  town  of  Rudo  in  the 
kada*  of  Visegrad  into  a Serbian  family  of  minor  rural 
nobility  deriving  its  name  from  the  village  (sc.  that  of 
Sokolovic  > Tkish.  Sokollu).  It  had  several  branches, 
one  of  them  supplying  the  second  vizier  Deli  Khosrew 
Pasha  (dismissed  in  1544)  through  the  dewstirme 
The  son  of  one  Dimitriye  who  eventually  converted  to 
Islam,  his  baptismal  name  was  Bayo,  and  he  had  three 
brothers  according  to  Serbian  traction,  two  according 
to  the  Turkish  one.  He  was  educated  in  the  Mileseva 
monastery  where  an  uncle  was  a monk. 

His  career  in  Ottoman  service  and  his  conversion 
(adopting  the  name  Mehmed)  was  through  the  dew- 
^irme,  he  being  recruited  by  Yeshddje  Mehmed  Beg 
at  the  relatively  late  age  of  16  to  18,  perhaps  a sign 
that  the  recruiting  officer  attached  special  value  to  his 
recruitment.  Details  about  Sokollu's  youth  appear  in 
the  eulogistic  Jjjewdhir  idl-mendkib  and  in  various  leg- 
ends accruing  a posteriori  because  of  his  spectacular 
career  (sec  O.  Ziroyevic,  Mehmed  Pascha  Sokolli  im  Lichte 
Jugoslavischer  Quellen  und  Oberlieferungeny  in  Osmanli  Ara^ttr- 
malariy  iv  [1984],  56-67).  Brought  to  Sultan  Suleyman 
at  E^mc,  early  in  the  latter’s  reign,  he  was  educated 
in  the  palace  there.  According  to  Mu^^fa  *AlI,  he 
allegedly  took  part  in  the  campaign  to  the  two  *Iraks 
under  the  defierddr  Iskender  Celebi  (von  Hammer, 

Histoire,  v,  224-5,  494).  Then  he  entered  the  Topkapi 
palace  and  worked  in  the  “interior  treasury”  {ii  khaztru), 
rising  in  the  hierarchy  towards  the  sultan’s  own  per- 
son to  become  rikdbddr  or  groom,  (ukadar  or  v^et- 
de-chambre  and  sildhdar  or  sword-bearer.  Using  the 
ne|x>tism  which  he  would  make  a corner-stone  of  his 
career,  he  already  exercised  this  in  favour  of  his  own 
family,  through  the  intermediacy  of  the  (fiizyeddr  of 
Bosnia,  Ahmed  Beg,  he  had  a brother  and  nephew, 
this  last  under  the  guise  of  Sokollu’s  younger  brother, 
the  future  Mu^jafa  Pasha,  brought  to  Istanbul  and 
enrolled  as  pages  in  the  Qhala|a  palace,  and  thenth^r.COITI 
father,  converted  to  Islam  as  Djemal  iil-Dln  Si  nan 
Beg,  who  became  administrator  of  a itxdf^  in  Bosnia. 

Sokollu  became  chief  taster  {coifineglr  ba^bj)  in  the 
palace  and  head  door-keeper  {kapmUi  bashl)y  this  last 
tide  given  to  him  by  the  sultan  at  the  time  of  the 
1541  campaign.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  last 
function  that  he  received  the  king  of  France’s  envoy 
before  the  sultan's  return  from  Hungary.  In  1546  he 
received  his  first  nomination  as  successor  to  Khayr 
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Banabashi  or  MoUa  Djami'  built  by  ScyfuUah  Eferidi  978/1570-1,  at  present  the  only  Muslim  place  of 

worship  in  Sofia  (Photo:  1980s). 
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Great  buiU  by  Mahmud  Pa^ha,  9th/ 15th  century  (Photo:  early  20: h ceniury). 
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Goniemporary  view  of  ihe  same^  now  the  National  Archaeology  Museum  of  Bulgaria^ 
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at^Drn  Barbarossa  as  ^apudan  pa^a  with  the  rank  j 
of  htg.  His  work  with  the  naval  forces  was  pri-  | 

manly  as  an  administrator,  the  organisation  of  the  fleet,  j 
recruitment  of  sailors,  financial  resources  and  the  arse- 
nal, rather  than  the  actual  conduct  of  operations,  this 
being  left  to  the  corsair  chief  Torgitud  Re'Js  [^■i' ]■ 

In  1549  he  became  begUrb^  of  Rumcli  in  succes- 
sion to  Scmfdh  ‘Air  Pasha,  and  in  this  function  in 
1551  reasserted  the  sultan’s  sovereignty  and  the  rights 
of  his  protege  John  Sigismund,  the  minor  son  of  the 
deceased  king  of  Hungary  John  Zapolya,  over  Tran- 
sylvania against  the  ambitions  of  the  Habsburg  Fer- 
dinand, who  had  sent  an  anmy  under  J.-B.  CaslaJdo 
and  who  was  to  obtain  a cardinal's  hat  for  the  alleged  , 
betrayal  of  the  country  by  the  Regent  George  Utje-  > 
genovic,  called  Marti nucci  (see  A.  Huber,  Di^  Emierbung 
SiehenbiiTg^  durch  Ferdinand  /.  im  Jahre  /55/  iind  Brud^ 
Gtvrgs  End^  in  Archdi OsUrr.  Gtssh.^  bexv  [1889],  481- 
545;  idem,  VerhandiuTigd^  F^dirmnih  L mil  Jsabilh 
mn  Sigbejiburgen  755/ -7555,  in  ibid.^  iKxviii  [1892], 
1-39;  L,  Makkai,  Hul.  de  la  Tran^biantef  Paris  1946; 
M.  Berindei  and  G.  Veinstein,  L’EmpiTe  onomm  et  kj 
roumaiTts^  1544-1545^  Paris-Cam bridge,  Mass.  1987, 

1 7-46;  S.M.  D^ja  and  G.  Weiss,  Austr^-Turdca  1541- 
1552y  Munich  1995,  index  s.v.  Martinuzzi).  Sokollu 
was  appointed  serddr  of  this  expedition  to  Transylvania 
and  the  Banat,  with  not  only  his  own  forces  but  also 
troops  from  the  jah^’o^s  of  Semendire  and  Nigbolu, 
Crimean  and  Dobni^a  Tatars,  contingents  sent  by  the 
Voivodes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  a force  of 

2.000  Janissaries.  At  Slankemen  he  was  joined  by  the  } 

iz^n^is  [^.r]  of  MTlshal-ogiilu  ‘Air  Beg  [see  mTkhAi.-  f 
otaim]  and  the  forces  of  the  b^ltTbeg  of  Buda,  Kha-  \ 
dim  ‘Air  Pasha.  The  army  crossed  the  Danube  on  6 
Ramadan  958/7  September  1551,  then  the  Tisza,  and 
entered  Transylvania  without  resistance.  During  the 
campaign,  at  Csanad  on  the  Maros  and  a dozen  other 
fortresses,  SoltoHu  benefited  from  the  rallying  to  his 
side  of  local  Serbian  garrisons  to  whom  he  appealed 
by  citing  their  common  origin  with  him.  At  Uppa, 
the  Hamburg  garrison  fled  and  the  town  surrendered, 
so  that  Sokollu  could  install  a force  of  5,000  dpahls 
[^.ir.]  and  200  Janissaries,  He  then  besieged  Stephen  ' 
Losonezy  in  Temcsv4r  [see  but  with  the 

approach  of  bad  weather  and  of  Castaldo's  forces, 
retired  to  Belgrade  for  the  winter,  from  where  he 
sent  letters  to  the  three  nations  of  Transylvania  and 
the  magistrates  of  leading  towns  there  invoking  their 
loyalty  to  the  sultan.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
joined  by  the  forces  which  had  had  to  evacuate 
Lippa.  At  Belgrade  he  prepared  the  campaign  of  the 
following  year.  In  February  1552^^  Michael  Toth,  with 

5.000  hayduks,  seized  Szeged  [^.z^.],  whose 

b^  MTkhil-o^lu  lihidir  Beg  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  citadel,  but  this  was  recovered  by  the 
btgigrbeg  of  Buda,  ‘All  Pa^a  (see  von  Hammer,  vi, 
22-3).  Given  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  the  cam- 
paign beginning  April  1552  was  given  to  a sfrdar  of 
higher  rank,  the  second  vizier  Kara  Ahmed  Pa^a, 
with  Sokollu  only  in  a subordinate  role.  The  army 
captured  Temesv^r  and  other  places  in  the  Banat  in 
July,  but  in  the  next  months  a new  campaign  was 
prepared  agairist  Persia,  and  Sokollu  was  ordered  to 
cross  with  the  troops  of  Rumeli  at  GalUpoli  and  win- 
ter at  Tokat. 

The  campaign  was  initially  commanded  by  Rtistem 
Pa^ia  but  finally  by  the  sultan,  himself,  anxious 

to  scotch  rumours  of  his  replacement  by  his  rebel- 
lious son  Mujtaj^.  This  latter  affair,  ending  with  Mus- 
tafa’s execution,  delayed  events  for  a year,  with  Sokollu 
wintering  at  Tokat  and  the  sultan  at  Aleppo.  In  June 


1554,  SokoHu’s  Rumelian  troops,  on  the  left  wing, 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  march  from  Erzurum 
to  Nakhgivan  by  the  perfect  state  of  their  equipment, 
and  Sokollu  aiso  took  part  in  operations  against  for- 
tresses in  Georgia.  On  his  return,  Suleyman  appointed 
him  at  Amasya  third  vizier,  so  that  he  became  ei: 
qp^do  a member  of  the  imperial  dtwSn. 

His  influence  and  high  standing  with  the  sultan  could 
now  only  increase  further.  On  returning  to  Istanbul, 
the  sultan  entrusted  him  in  1555  with  the  delicate 
matter  of  suppressing,  with  a force  of  3,006  Janissaries 
sent  in  the  direction  of  the  Dobru^ja,  the  revolt  of 
a "Talse’’  {dd^md)  Mus|af^,  who  claimed  to  be  the  resus- 
citated executed  prince;  captured  by  the  san^a^-beg  of 
Nigbolu,  the  pretender  was  handed  over  to  Sokollu 
for  hanging.  He  was  then  closely  involved  in  the  aging 
sultan's  measures  to  calm  the  situation  of  rivalry  over 
the  impending  succession  between  the  two  .stdi^des^ 
Selim  and  Bayczfd,  being  sent  in  November  1558  to 
Selim  with  messages  from  his  father  enjoining  peace 
and  hannony  and  their  acceptance  of  the 
offered  to  them.  SokoUu  succeeded  here  with  Selim 
(whose  daughter  he  was  to  marry),  whereas  the  fourth 
vizier  Pertew  Pa^a  {q^v.]  failed  to  persuade  Bayezld 
to  exchange  hb  govcmoiate  of  Konya  for  that  of 
Amasya,  In  the  ensuing  war  between  the  two  brothers 
begun  by  Bayezid,  the  sultan  sent  an  army  in 
support  of  Selim  into  Anatolia,  comprising  3,000  Janis- 
saries and  40  pieces  of  cannon  under  SokoUu *s  com- 
mand, In  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Konya  on  21 
Sha‘baii  966/29  May  1559,  Sokollu  was  the  architect 
of  Selim’s  victory.  Sokollu  and  SclTm  then  pursued 
the  refugee  Bayezld  towards  Persia,  marching  as  far 
as  Sivas,  and  with  the  prince's  arrival  in  Persia,  Sokollu 
was  deputed  to  winter  at  Aleppo  and  watch  for  any 
moves  by  the  rebellious  prince,  only  returning  to 
Istanbul  in  spring  J 560  (S.  Turan,  Kdnunmin  ^ehzadg 
Bayezid  Ankara  1961), 

In  the  following  year,  on  !0  July  1561,  the  Grand 
Vizier  Rustem  Pajha’s  death  brought  about  the  promo- 
tion, by  the  strict  rules  of  luerarchy,  of  the  second 
vizier  Semldh  'All  Pa^a,  with  Sokollu  in  the  latter’s 
vacated  place,  in  which  lus  influence  grew,  even  if 
still  in  a clandestine  fashion.  Then,  on  ‘All’s  death 
on  27  June  1565,  Sokollu  succeeded  naturally  to  the 
Grand  Vizierate,  thus  crowning  his  career  as  a dew- 
convert. 

During  this  period,  the  siege  of  Malta,  begun  by 
hb  predecessor,  had  received  a severe  check.  The  new 
Grand  Vizier  aimed  at  restoring  Ottoman  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Austrians,  using  firmness  against  the 
new  Imperial  ambassador  Hosszuthoty,  on  pretext  of 
Austrian  encroachments  on  several  fortresses  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  non-payment  of  stipulated  tribute,  A cam- 
paign was  decided  upon,  and  Sokollu,  with  other 
persona  activated  more  by  religious  than  political 
considerations,  insisted  that  the  aged  and  sick  sultan 
should  participate;  but  since  the  latter  had  to  travel 
in  a carriage  or  even  be  borne  on  a Jitter,  Sokollu 
was  ultimately  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions. It  was  during  the  sieg^  of  Szigecvar  [^,p.],  begun 
on  5 August,  one  day  before  the  fortress  surrendered, 
that  Suleym^  died  (7  September  1565),  SokoUu  now 
acted  with  a skill  and  mastery  of  the  situation  which 
later  became  proverbial.  With  the  complicity  of  his 
secretary  Feridun,  the  silakdAr  ^a‘fer  Agha  and  the 
physician,  the  sultan's  death  had  to  be  kept  secret  to 
avoid  anarchy  and  the  complete  disarray  of  the  army. 
The  news  of  his  father’s  death  was  sent  secretly  to 
Selim  at  Kiitahya,  who  then  set  out  for  Belgrade  after 
securing  his  succession  in  Istanbul.  In  the  army  camp, 
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all  sorts  of  stratagems  were  employed  to  perpetuate 
the  idea  of  Suleyman’s  continuance  in  life,  culminat- 
ing in  Ms  setting  off  ostensibly  in  Ms  coach.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  only  revealed  four  stages  out  of 
Belgrade  (detailed  account  of  the  campaign  and  the 
sultan's  death  in  Selanikf;  see  also  FerfdQn  Beg,  MdzJift 
iil-akhbdr^  Topkapi,  Hazine  ms.  1339;  Agahi  Mansur 
Celebi,  Feth-ndme-yi  kateyi  SigetwaTf  1st.  Univ.  ms. 
T 3884;  ‘AJi,  mei^lxSy  Istanbul  1316/1898-9). 

Selim,  under  the  influence  of  his  favourites  at 
Kiitahya,  refused  to  lend  himself  in  Belgrade  to  a sec- 
ond investiture  {bay*at)  before  the  troops  and  to  award 
them  the  traditional  accession  gift  ((Hulus 
Sokollu  thought  tMs  attitude  irresponsible,  and  was 
able  to  intervene  when  the  new  sultan’s  actions  pro- 
voked the  inevitable  army  revolt,  persuading  Selim  to 
give  out  some  money.  But  a second  revolt  erupted 
when  the  army  reached  the  Edime  Gate  of  Istanbul, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  had  not  received  the  full  amount 
demanded,  and  the  alarmed  sultan,  whose  access  to 
his  palace  had  been  blocked  by  a hay  cart,  had  to 
allow  Sokollu  to  concede  everything. 

Sokollu  now  remained  Grand  Vizier  all  through 
Selim’s  reign,  making  himself  indispensable  to  the  sul- 
tan, whose  son-in-law  he  became  in  969/1561-2  by 
his  marriage  to  Esmakhan.  a union  for  which  he  had 
to  divorce  his  two  previous  wives,  who  had  given  him 
the  two  sons  Hasan,  the  future  Pa^a,  and  Kurt  K^im 
Beg,  both  present  on  the  Szigetv^  campaign,  and 
Esmakhan  was  to  give  him  various  children,  including 
a son  Ibrahim  KJo&n  who  became  iuipu(fjl  basht  (see 
T.  Gokbilgin,  in  A4,  art.  Ibrahim  Han;  genealogy  of  this 
son  in  J.-L.  Bacque-Grammont  et  alh,  Sui^  turdcae. 
IJ.  Cmutiires  de  la  mosquee  de  SolwUu  Mehrrud  Pa$a  a Ka~ 
(hrga  limant..,y  Istanbuler  Mitteilungen,  Beiheft  XXXVI, 
Tubingen  1950).  Under  Selim,  So|jLoUu  reached  the 
ap>ogee  of  his  authority  as  the  true  head  of  the  empire 
and  maintainer  of  its  power  and  grandeur.  Even  so, 
his  authority  was  not  unaficcted  by  the  whims  of  an 
intemperate  sovereign  and  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
and  {potential  rivals  like  Ms  kinsman  Lala  Mustafa 
Pa^a  ((^.t>.]  and  see  S.  Turan,  in  BtlUttn^  xxii  [1958], 
551-93)  or  the  Albanian  Sin^Ln  Pasb^  ([^•*'•1  see 
Turan,  in  7/4,  art.  Sinan  Pafo,  Kofd).  Moreover,  he  was 
unable  to  dislodge  certain  of  the  sultan’s  favourites, 
such  as  the  same  Lala  Mustafa,  whom  Selim  appointed 
sixth  vizier  in  Ra^ab  976/January  1569  without  ref- 
erence to  Sokollu,  and  Joseph  Nasi,  Duke  of  Naxos, 
the  most  famous  of  the  great  Jewish  financiers  estab- 
lished in  Istanbul  and  main  advocate  of  the  conquest 
of  Cyprus  (see  nak^e;  para,  and  their  Bibls.^  and 
also  A.  Galante,  Don  Joseph  Massi,  due  de  Naxos,  d*apres 
de  nouveaux  documents;  idem,  Hist,  desjutfs  d*Istanbul,  Istan- 
bul 1942;  J.  Reznik,  Le  due  de  Naxos...,  Paris  1936; 
P.  Grunebaum-Balin,  Joseph  Naci,  due  de  Naxos,  Paris- 
The  Hague  1968). 

Nevertheless,  Sokollu  was  not  a solitary  figure  rely- 
ing purely  on  his  own  |x>wers  and  skills  to  remain 
in  power,  but  very  early  in  his  career  one  sees  form- 
ing round  him  a network  of  proteges,  a family  base, 
or  at  least  a regional  and  ethnic  one.  He  frequently 
received  visitors  from  Ms  family  in  the  capital,  with- 
out requiring  that  they  should  become  Muslim  (testi- 
mony of  Stefan  Geriach  in  1577).  Many  of  his  relations 
achieved  high  positions  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and 
Hungary.  His  cousin  Mu^ptHl  Pa^fia  became  beglerbeg 
of  Buda  in  the  course  of  the  Szigetvar  campaign,  and 
a young  brother  of  Mus^af^,  Mehmed,  was  san^^ak- 
b^  of  Bosnia  until  in  1573  he  became  tutor  to  a 
royal  prince,  as  I^a  Mehmed  Pa§ha,  and  eventually 
Grand  Vizier  (see  above).  Another  cousin,  Ferhad  Beg, 


became  ian(^ak’beg  of  Kiis  in  1570,  and  then  that  of 
Bosnia.  Kara  Sinln  Beg,  san4j,ak-beg  of  Bosnia  and 
then  of  Herzegovina,  of  the  Boljanic  family  of  Herze- 
govina, was  Sokollu’s  brother-in-law.  His  own  two 
sons,  Hasan  Pasha  and  Kurt  Beg,  attained  Mgh  office. 

As  well  as  these  kinship  connections,  Sokollu  had 
several  trusty  confidants,  such  as  Ms  secretary  Ferldun, 
who  saved  Ms  life  at  the  siege  of  Szigetvar,  muteferrika 
under  Suleyman  and  then  later  re^s  efendi  and  nishdn^i, 
and  Suleyman’s  last  sildhddr,  who  had  helped  conceal 
the  sultan’s  death,  married  a daughter  of  Sokollu  and 
became  Agha  of  the  Janissaries. 

One  b tempted  to  discern  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Pe<5  in  1 557,  when  Sokollu  was 
third  vizier,  a mamfestation  of  Serbian  solidarity  and 
even  of  nepotism,  since  the  holder,  Makariye,  former 
Archimandrite  of  one  of  the  Mount  Athos  monas- 
teries, was  a nephew  (Marino  Cavalli)  or  possibly  even 
a brother  (Geriach)  of  the  vizier.  After  Makariye’s 
death  in  1574,  the  post  eventually  went  to  two  more 
Sokolovics,  until  the  death  of  Savadye  in  1586,  so 
that  the  family  had  held  the  patriarchate  for  thirty 
years  since  its  restoration.  But  one  may  also  see  an 
additional  factor  at  work  here,  a wider  policy  of  con- 
ciliating the  Serbs  to  make  them  a support  of  Ottoman 
policy  in  the  Balkans,  a role  which  they  had  actually 
played  in  the  1551  Banat  campaign  (see  M.  Gruji<5, 
Pravoslavna  srpska  erkva,  Belgrade  1920,  180-96;  M.  Mir- 
kovic,  Pravni  polozcq  i karakter  srpske  erkve  pod  turskom 
vlascu  {1454-176^),  Belgrade  1965,  212-21;  Sr.  Petkovie, 

^idno  slikarstvo  na  podrugu  Peeke  patryarkye  1557-1614, 

Novi  Sad  1 965). 

Sokollu  did  not  exercise  his  power  with  warlike 
intentions,  and  ceased  personally  to  exercise  military 
command,  in  which  he  had  always,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  mostly  concerned  with  questions  of  organisation, 
arms  and  logbtics.  Nevertheless,  and  in  despite  of  his 
own  preferences,  some  impiortant  campaigns  took  place 
during  his  tenure  of  office.  An  expedition  to  Yemen 
was  necessary  after  the  revolt  there  of  the  2^ydr  Imam 
al-Mutahhar,  who  had  occupied  San*a*  and  thrown 
off  Ottoman  authority.  Sokollu  took  tMs  opportunity 
to  play  off  and  to  arbitrate  between  two  of  his  main 
rivab,  with  Lala  Mu^^afa  appointed  as  serddr  of  the 
expedition  coming  into  conflict  with  the  governor  of 
Egypt,  Sinln  Pagfia,  who  refused  Lala  Muf^afli  resources 
for  the  campaign;  in  the  end,  the  latter  was  disgraced, 
and  Sinan  made  serddr  in  Ms  place.  On  the  question 
of  Cyprus,  SoffLoUu  did  not  wbh  for  a rupture  of  the 
peace  with  Venice,  foreseeing  an  alliance  of  the  Repub- 
lic with  Spain  and  the  Papacy  and  a strong  naval 
threat  to  the  Ottomans,  as  in  fact  happened  when 
Pius  V brought  about  the  Sacra  Liga,  the  war  party 
under  Piyale  Pa§ha  and  I.ala  Mustafa  and  the 

avidity  of  Joseph  Nasi  having  prevailed  against  his 
advice.  Hb  old  ally,  the  diaykh  al-^uyukh  Abu  ’l-Su*Qd 
\^.v.\,  tMs  time  failed  him,  and  gave  a fatwd  in  favour 
of  violating  the  treaty  with  Venice,  although  he 
repented  of  this  and  promised  Sokollu  never  to  bsue 
any  decree  against  him  in  future  (on  the  Cyprus  cam- 
paign, see  the  refs,  in  the  Bihl.  to  iojbrus).  Even  then, 

Sokollu  never  broke  completely,  during  the  crisis,  with||-  QQpp| 
the  Venetian  bailo  Marc- Antonio  Barbaro,  with  whom 
he  developed  a remarkable  affinity  (M.  Lesure,  Notes 
et  documents  sur  les  relations  veneto-ottomanes,  1570-1573,  in 
Turcica,  iv  [1972],  134-64,  viii/1  [1975],  1 17-56).  Finally, 
he  was  able  to  get  the  best  advantage  out  of  what 
he  could  not  avoid;  immediately  after  the  naval  defeat 
of  Lepanto  [see  avnabaishtI],  he  used  the  immense 
resources  of  the  empire,  together  with  his  old  expe- 
rience at  the  arsenal,  to  have  1 50  galleys  and  8 
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mahones  built  in  the  winter  of  1571-2,  providing  the  I 
h^mdan  iCUI^  ^Alr,  some  months  only  after  the  | 

disaster,  with  a war  fleet  stronger  than  ever  (idem,  I 
Zfl  cTui  {k  VEmpin  flitowuin,  Paris  1972).  Also,  after  i 
Cyprus  was  conquered,  the  fiscal  revenues  of  the  island 
feU  to  the  Grand  Vizier  befoi¥  these  revenues 

passed  to  the  walide^y  mothers  of  the  reigning  sultans. 

Standing  apart  personally  from  the  combats  which 
he  did  everything  to  avoid,  Sokollu  was  nevertheless 
very  active  in  diplomatic  afTaira,  negotiating  incessandy 
through  dragomans,  notably  the  renegade  from  the 
Polish  nobility,  originally  Joachym  Strasz,  now  called 
Ibrahim  Beg  (cf  A.  Zaj^ezkowski,  in  xii  [1936], 
91-nB;  A.  Bombad,  in  UM.,  xv  [1939-49],  129-44), 

It  is  from  diplomatic  reports  by  foreigners  having  busi- 
ne,ss  with  him,  especially  the  Imperial  ambassador  i 
Verandus  (cf  Hungatia  hisi&rka,  vi,  ■ 

docs.  VI,  XXI),  and  the  Venetians  Cavalli,  Ragazzoni 
and  Barharo  (cf.  jAlberi,  Lr  retazi^ni..^  that  we  pos-  1 
sess  the  most  precise  and  lively  physical  and  pisycho- 
logical  portraits  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  “magmheent 
Bassa"  that  all  could  not  but  admire  and  respect.  He 
is  depicted  as  tall,  well-proportioned,  handsome  and 
well-groomed,  with  (in  1573)  a long  gray  beard.  He 
was  a courteous  speaker,  but  an  astute  adversary, 
always  on  guard,  venting  on  the  sultan  or  his  rivals 
the  most  brutal  decisions,  and  capable  of  being  haughty 
and  inflexible.  All  emphasise  his  avariciousness  for  ex- 
orbitant presents,  from  wiLhin  and  without  the  empire. 
Some  authorities  detected  a streak  of  vanity  in  him, 
seen  in  his  pretensions  to  stem  from  the  line  of  despots 
of  Serbia;  but  none  of  them  knew  of  the  physical 
courage  which  he  had  evinced  at  the  siege  of  Szigetvar  I 
or  in  the  great  Istanbul  fire  of  1569.  j 

His  diplomatic  policy  aimed  at  assuaging  conflicts  , 
with  the  Porters  potential  enemies:  with  the  Emperor  i 
(hence  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  with  Maximilian  in  ' 
1568  and  then,  under  Murid  HI,  with  Rudolf,  as  ' 
well  as  the  nomination  of  very  reliable  governors  on  | 
the  Hungarian  and  Croatian  frontiers);  with  the  , 

of  Persia  “yahmasp  I (hence  the  sumptuous  recephon  i 
of  the  Sh§.h*s  ertvoy  at  Selim's  accession);  with  the  I 
Doge  of  Venice  (with  whom  good  relations  were  re-  j 
newed  in  1573);  and  subsequently.  Tsar  Ivan  the  | 
Terrible  of  Russia.  At  the  same  rime,  he  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  links  with  the  Porte's  natural  allies:  with 
France  (capituladoTis  of  1569,  apparently  the  first,  since 
those  of  1536  had  never  been  rati  Bed,  see  imt!iyXzA.t, 
and  I.  de  Tesla,  Htcimt  trmUs  de  la  Park  attamane 
mf&:  Zfj  puissances  Strar^ireSf  i,  Paris  1854,  90-140),  and 
vvith  Poland.  He  intervened  in  the  election  of  the  sue-  | 
cessor  to  Sigismund  Augustus,  and  after  first  envisag-  I 
ing  the  candidature  of  the  Voivode  of  Transylvania, 
who  was  first  to  have  married  Marguerite  de  Valois  | 
(embassy  to  France  of  1569),  he  rallied  to  the  cause  I 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  finally  to  that  of  Stephen  j 
Baihoty,  by  now  the  new  Voivode  of  Transylvania  j 
(see  A.  Refik,  Sakalhi  Alefimed  Fadia  we  Lehistan  ind-  i 
is^dbdti,  in  TOEM^  xxxv;  de  Testa,  op.  113,  115;  I 
L.  Szadccyk,  I/tkctim  d^Eiimne  Badwry  au.  itBne  dt  Pah-  i 
gaty  Cracow  1935;  letters  of  Sokollu  to  Sigismund  I 
Augustus  and  Bathory  in  Z.  Abrahamowicz,  ^tahg  ' 
dahimmtiiw  lufechkhy  Warsaw  1959).  When  the  demands  , 
of  the  sultan  of  Acheh  [9.P.]  in  Sumatra  became  press^  l 
ing,  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  diimn  decided  10  send  I 
a squadron  of  19  galleys  under  the  kapudan  of  Ale?£-  1 
andria,  plus  at  the  same  time  troops  niih  supplies  i 
and  pay  for  a year^  weapions  and  artillery,  from  the  I 
resources  of  Egypt.  These  measures  were  held  back  , 
by  the  Yemen  campaign,  but  put  into  effect  in  976/  1 
1 568-9  (§afwet,  Bir  ^hsanun  Sumatra  in  ' 


TOEMy  X [1912],  604-14,  678-83;  AJ.S.  Reid,  Svcteendi- 
ceiJtu^  Turkish  in/hience  in  Weskrn  Jfndanesiay  in  S.  Karto- 
djundo  (ed.),  fh^i^les  of  Malay  twitwne,  Yogyakarta  1976, 

107-25;  D.  Lombard,  L* Empire  ottomanc  d*irisvliad£y 
in  PassB  htrcotalary  present  soviBtu^ui.  /tiudes  q^krtes  d Akxemdrc 
Bennigsen,  Louvain- Paris  1986,  137-64;  five  large  can- 
nons, at  least  four  of  them  cast  in  Istanbul,  arc  pre- 
served in  the  Home  for  Reared  Servicemen  from  the 
Army  of  the  Indies  at  Bronbeck  near  Am  hem  in  the 
Netherlands). 

Such  Pan -Islamic  projects  contrasted  with  the  usual 
realism  of  Sokollu,  and  are  seen  also  in  the  AstrakhS^n 
campaign  of  1569,  The  southwards  Russian  advance 
had  led  to  the  extinguishing  of  the  Muslim  khanates 
of  Kazan  (1552)  and  AstralAan  [^.t?.]  (1556). 

Information  from  a Circassian  deJkrd&Ty  Kasim  Beg, 
led  the  Grand  ViziCr  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  a 
canal  connecting  the  Don  and  Volga,  thus  facilitating 
an  expedidon  to  recover  Astrakhan,  and  Rasim  Beg 
was  appointed  serddr  of  tins  campaign.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  this  was  to  protect  pilgrims  from  Central 
Asia  en  route  for  the  Hidjjaz  being  threatened  by  the 
infidels  in  Astrakhan,  since  the  sultan  was  Protector 
of  the  Two  Sanctuajies,  but  there  were  probably  wider 
strategic  aims  envisaged:  perltaps  to  halt  Muscovite  ex- 
pansion southwards,  to  strengthen  Ottoman  suzerainty 
over  ShlnwSn.  Georgia  and  Katabagh^  ^nd  above  all, 
to  outflank  Persia  and  open  up  a new  route  of  attack 
thither.  In  fact,  climatic  conditions,  Russian  attacks 
on  the  workmen  involved,  as  well  as  the  Crimean 
Khan  Dewlet  Giray  Ps  ill-will,  brought  the  project 
to  nought,  and  exposed  Sokollu  to  blame  from  the 
sultan  downwards;  but  at  least  he  managed  to  patch 
up  the  damaged  Ottoman-Russian  relations  after  this. 
Amongst  an  extensive  literal  me  on  this  project,  see 
Ahmed  Refik,  in  TOFMy  xliii  (1917),  1-14;  H.  Inalcik, 

The  ori^  of  the  Ottoimm- Russian  rwal^‘  and  the  Don-  Volga 
canal  (756^,  in  Ankara  i (1946-7),  47-1  fo, 

expanded  TIdsh.  vemon  in  Belkten,  xii,  no.  46  (1948), 
342-402;  A.N.  Kurat,  The  Turkish  ^pedithn  to  Astrakhan 
in  1569  and  the  prohkm  ^ ihe  Don-Vo^  canal,  in  The 
Sltmtiic  and  East  European  Revieu>y  xl  (Dec,  1961),  7-23; 
Bennigsen,  i/expeddion  turgue  conire  Astrakhan  en  1569 
d^aprei  des  ^Ajfaires  importantes*^  des  archives  ottowianaf,  in 
Cahiers  du  mmde  russe  et  sovUdque,  viii/3  (1967),  427-46; 
idem  and  M,  Berindei,  Astrakhan  et  la  politigue  des  steppes 
mrd-pontigues  {I587-l5$8},  in  Harvard  Ukrainian  Siudksy 
iii-iv  (1979-80),  71-91;  Gdkbtigiii,  I/expedition  ottomane 
fontre  Astrakhan  en  1569^  in  CMRSy  xi/l  (1970),  118-23; 

G.  Veinstein,  Unt  kttie  df  Selim  //  au  rot  de  Fohgne 
S^ismond-Auguste  sur  la  campogie  dAsirakhm  de  7569,  in 
WZEMy  btxxii  (1992),  397-426. 

Sokollu  also  wished  to  give  help  to  the  itisurgent 
Moriscoes  in  Granada,  and  apparently  even  suggested 
to  Selim  intervenrion  in  Spain  rather  than  in  Cyprus. 

He  sent  a Jirmdn  lo  die  governor  of  Algiers  in  April 
1576  instructinfg  him  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the 
rebels  and  one  to  the  Moriscoes  themselves  confimn- 
ing  the  instructions  to  the  begl^b^.  The  two  docu- 
ments envisaged  an  expedidon  against  Spain  once  die 
Cyprus  campaign  was  over  (A.  Temimi,  Le  gotwernement 
ottoman  face  au  probieme  morisquey  in  Rev.  d*HisL\Mc^re-.^  rnm 
biney  xxiii-xxiv  (1981],  258-9,  text  of  the  letter  to  the  ' 
Andalusians  at  260*2). 

An  enumeration  of  Sokollu 's  military  and  diplo- 
madc  iniuadves  does  not  exhaust  his  work.  He  was  at 
the  same  time,  perhaps  priTicipaUy,  a careful  adminis- 
trator concerned  with  the  smooth  functioning  of  ex- 
isting Ottoman  institudonsH  The  historians  say  little 
about  this  more  anonymous  work,  and  it  remains  to 
be  analysed  in  the  light  of  the  innumerable  docu- 
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ments  preserved  in  the  Istanbul  archives  (reproduc- 
tions of  the  grand  Vizier  tn  his  council  in  the 
^e/lTidme-yt  SeSm  Khan  in  the  Topkapi  Library,  depicted 
in  T.  Artan,  Thi  palace  shrouded  by  iAf  mists  of 

HmCj  in  Yitrdca,  xxvi  [1994],  124).  The  most  well 
known,  as  weU  as  most  durable,  of  his  activities  were 
those  as  builder.  The  Don- Volga  canal  and  the  dream 
of  a Suez  canal  (cf.  von  Hajnmer,  vi,  341)  are  in 
one  sense  the  most  visionary  expressions  of  this  activ- 
ity, In  Istanbul,  he  had  built  or  rebuilt  a sumptuous 
Grand  Vizicrial  palace,  partly  occupying  the  site  of 
the  future  Sultan  Ahmed  mosque,  but  he  had  an  even 
more  magnificent  f^ace  at  tJskiidar.  It  is  now  also  j 
clear  that  his  patronage  and  the  plans  of  Si  nan  j 

were  behind  the  E^ma  Sultan  palace  at  Kaditga  Ljmaru  j 
(see  Artan,  op.  rtV.,  55-124).  In  the  same  quarter,  he 
entrusted  to  Si  nan  the  building  of  the  mosque  which 
bears  his  name,  to  which  a medrese,  a fountain  and  a 
^dadye  were  attached,  and  he  also  built  so-called  Azap 
kapi  mosque.  Finally,  he  likewise  entrusted  to  Sin£n 
the  building  of  a small  complex,  completed  in  976/ 
1566-9,  not  far  from  the  Eyiip  mosque  in  the  Gamii 
Kebir  Caddesi,  including  the  £sma  Sultan  mosque,  a 
ddf  ul-huTTd^  and  a mausoleum  destined  for  his  own 
remains  (M.  Cezar,  Lc  KuUiye  dc  Sokailu  Mehmid  Pasha 
a Eyup,  in  Stelae  turckae^  ii,  29-41).  But  he  established 
numerous  pioiis  benefactions  all  across  the  empire, 
especially  in  those  regions  particularly  connected  with 
his  life  and  career:  at  Sokolovic;  in  the  Banat;  at 
Belgrade,  where  his  widf  of  1566  comprised  a vast 
caravanserai,  covered  market,  etc.,  necessitating  the 
destruction  of  three  churches  and  some  synagogues  of 
the  city  (descriptions  in  Pigafetta,  Gerlach  and  Ewliya); 
at  Edime  and  Liile  Burgaz;  and  as  far  away  as  Aleppo 
and  Medina.  He  was  especially  concerned  with  such 
utilitarian  structures  as  caravanserais  and  bridges  which 
would  facilitate  tralHc  and  communications  in  Rumelt, 
such  as  the  bridge  at  ViSegrad  on  the  Drina  and 
other  lesser  known  ones,  e.g.  at  TrcbniSnjica  in  Her- 
zegovina (Gdkbilgin,  Editne  ve  Paya  Iwtut^  Istanbul  1952, 
508-15;  A.  Bejtic,  Spommici  osmanl^ske  arhilekture  u Bosni 
i Herc^vini^  in  Ptilazi  Zh  or^iainu  iii-iv  [1 952-3], 

229-87)* 

He  seems  to  have  had  less  renown  as  a patron  of 
poets  and  painters,  even  if  the  poet  BaJu  [^.i?.]  praised 
him  in  his  ka^de&  and  if,  according  to  the  historian 
Lo^an,  when  an  album  of  portraits  of  the  sultans 
was  being  prepared,  he  ordered  the  painters  at  the 
palace  led  by  Nakka^  *Othm^n  to  study  Western 
portraiture  (N.  Atasoy,  Nakkay  Osmanm  padi^ah 
aihum^  in  TUrkiyemiz,  vi  [1972],  2-12),  In  1578  he  com- 
missioned a portrait  of  Mur^d  III  from  a painter  of 
Verona  in  the  Venetian  embassy  and  is  said  to  have 
asked  for  portraits  of  the  first  sultans  to  be  sent  from 
Venice.  He  also  sponsored  the  Mimsh^'dt  Ul-seld^n  of 
Feridun  Beg,  admittedly,  more  a historical  than  genu- 
inely literary  work  (von  Hammer,  vii,  19-20). 

SelTm  IPs  premature  death  on  1 Ramadan  982/15 
December  1574  threatened,  as  in  ail  succession  crises, 
the  stability  of  the  empire.  Immediately  informed  of 
the  death  by  the  sultana  Nur  Banu  Sokollu  for 

a second  dme  successfully  coped  with  this  cridcaJ  situa- 
tion, sending  secretly  to  the  successor,  MurSd  III,  at 
Manisa.  On  liis  arrival,  the  grateful  Mur5d  wished  to 
kiss  the  Grand  Vizier's  hand,  but  was  stopped  by 
the  latter  (Selaniki  applies  to  SokoUu  here  the  title  of 
aiaheg).  Accession  money  was  agreed  for  the  troops; 
nevertheless,  Sokotlu  had  to  placate  part  of  the  cavalry. 

Under  the  new  reign,  he  continued  his  diplomatic 
and  administrative  policies  on  the  same  lines  as  in 
the  past,  notably  showing  disapproval,  without  being 


able  to  make  his  views  prevail,  of  the  renewal  of  war 
with  Persia  in  1577,  envisaging  the  conquest  of  Trans- 
caucasia; as  with  the  earlier  Yemen  expedition,  So- 
koUu  had  his  enemy  Lala  Mu^tafi  Pasha  made  s^dar 
(B.  KlitUkoglu,  OsTnemh-Jran  s^ast  jramasebederi  J57S~J590^ 

Istanbul  1962,  37;  M.F.  Kirzioglu,  Osmanidatm  Kqpss 
eUmniJethi  (1459-1590),  Ankara  1976,  272,  276-9).  He 
also  favoured  the  first  trade  treaty  with  England  in 
1579  (I.H.  Uzun^ar^ih,  TUrk-lTi^liz  jnilmistheileTVie  dair 
vesiketiary  in  Belleten,  no.  50;  Kurat,  Turk-ln^lii  mtina- 
sebetierinin  ba^lcm^y  Ankara  1953;  Susan  A,  Skilliter, 

Wiiham  Hafbome  omd  the  trade  imih  Turfay,  1578-1582, 

London  1977). 

However,  his  power  was  gradually  decreasing 
through  its  attrition,  the  disappearing  of  his  main 
supports  and  the  growing  boldness  of  old  and  new 
enemies,  these  last  including  four  favourites  of  the 
new  sultan:  ^ra  Uweys  Celcbi,  the  sultan's  dejkrddr 
at  Manisa,  his  ^ems  iil-Dm,  his  spiritual  guide 

^aykh  ^u^a^  ul-Dfn  and  the  sultan's  companion 
and  poet  ShemsI  Ahmed  Pasha.  But  there  was  equal 
opposition  from  the  kddt  ^^zade,  the  chief 

of  the  white  eunuchs,  of  Hungarian  origin,  Qh^danfer, 
and  the  harem  women,  sc.  the  wdhde  Nur  Banu,  the 
favourite  Safiyye  [f.tr.]  and  the  superirttcfident  of  the 
harem,  kahya  Aru/in,  Qj^anlida,  this  last  and  Ghadanfer 
being  old  allies  of  Lala  Mu^faia  Fa^a 

Six  months  after  Murad's  accession,  SokoUu  cook  the 
initiative  in  opening  hostilities  by  ordering,  in  Shawwal 
982 /February  1575,  an  enquiry  into  ^ra  Uweys's 
activities  at  Manisa  (Gdkbilgin,  Kara  Vv^s  Pa§a,  in  Tarih 
ii  [1952],  17-18),  but  ^emsF  Pasha  succeeded 
in  rallying  all  the  Grand  Vizier's  opponents,  |^ara 
Gweys  was  whitewashed  and  promoted  third  deferddf, 
and  an  extensive  purge  of  SokoUu 's  supporters  fol- 
lowed. Thus  Feridun  lost  his  place  as  nistd^t  and  was 
exiled  to  the  of  Belgrade,  whilst  his  kethh*^, 

and  that  of  SokoUu  plus  the  latter's  kapu(^i  were 

ah  executed,  a^  was  another  of  SokoUu's  favourites, 

Michael  Cantacuzenus,  caUed  Sheyfan-Oighlu.  “the 
devil's  son”,  on  the  pretext  of  his  exactions.  On  the 
pretext  also  of  an  explosion  which  had  damaged 
the  palace  and  arsenal  at  Buda,  SokoUu  Mustafa  Pagha 
was.  executed  and  his  property  confiscated  (October 
1578),  and  replaced  by  Oweya  lumself,  who  now  be- 
came SokoUu's  position  was  further  weakened 

by  the  deaths  of  two  of  his  old  supporters,  the  vizier 
PiyMe  Pa^a  and  the  tmfH  Hamfd  Efendi,  now  replaced 
by  his  enemy  l^dfztde.  Finally,  he  came  up  against 
the  sultan,  who  now  wished  to  control  aU  appoint- 
ments personally,  instead  of  delegating  this  task,  as 
had  done  his  predecessor. 

Despite  all  these  bad  omens,  SokoUu  carried  on  im- 
perturbably when,  on  20  ^a'^ban/12  October  1579, 
a (Jetitioner  dressed  as  a dervish  stabbed  him  in  the 
\ heart  whilst  he  was  in  his  Udndi  £wdn  (P.  Rycaut,  The 
I Tufidsk  history,  London  1687,  670-1),  Tlie  assassin,  of 
j Bosnian  origin,  was  aggrieved  at  the  lowering  of  his 
dmdr  [j.if.j , but  there  are  doubts  over  this*  More  recently, 

I his  action  has  been  connected  with  the  movements  of 
J the  Bosnian  Hamzawis  who  wanted  to  avenge  their  mas- 
ter, ^aykh  Hamza  BalF,  executed  at  Istanbul  in  969/  ||-  qqiTI 
1561-2  afVer  a Jatwd  from  Abu  'l-Su*tld  (S.  Ba^^c, 
2(nmneniu  Hrmix  Eoyniaex  i HerotgpveA  in  TiirjA^'  carmni, 

Zagreb  1931,  48;  M.T,  Okie,  Q^lques  documents  inedits 
sur  les  Hamzavites,  in  7«mj.  20lk  Cot^gress  of  Onmtalists, 

Istanbul  1951),  SokoUu  was  mourned  as  a martyr,  and 
, buried  in  the  mausoleum  he  had  buUt  at  Eyiip.  He  re- 
mains as  the  statesman  who  aUowed  Ottoman  grandeur 
to  throw  out  its  last  flashes  of  fire  under  the  two 
unworthy  successors  of  Siileym^  the  Magnificent. 
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Bibliography:  The  main  Ottoman  sources  on  his  ' 
life  and  career  arc  the  chronicles  of  SeUniki,  Pc^cwf 
and  Geliboluiu  Mustafa  ‘Air  (of  this  last,  especially  [ 
his  Kiinh  ul-ahhbdr^  whose  analyses  revealing  the  role  | 
of  personal  rivalries  and  the  networks  of  clientage  ( 
at  this  time  arc  carefully  rendered  by  C.  Fleischer  | 
in  his  Bureaucrat  and  intellectual  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  | 
The  historian  Muskja  AH  (1541-1600)^  Princeton  1986), 
Hamcjjr  Khalifa’s  Tuhfat  ul-fdbdr,  and  the  panegyric 
from  ca.  1570,  the  l^eivdhir  UHmendkib  (Millet  1031) 
cf.  ‘Abd  ul-Rahman  §bcrcf,  SokolR  Mehmed  Pas&amn 
ewd*ii‘i  ahwdli  we  *d*ilesi  hakklnda  ba*dl  ma^lumdt — i 
Qjewdhir  ul-mendkib^  in  TOEMy  xxix  [1332/1914], 
257-65).  Amongst  Western  sources,  as  well  as  the  ’ 
travellers  mentioned  above,  there  arc  the  Venetian  [ 
relazioni  (E.  Alberi,  Le  relazioni  degli  ambasciatori  veneti  | 
durante  il  secolo  decimosesto.  Serie  III.  Le  relazioni  d^li  \ 
stati  Ottomani  al  Senate  i,  Florence  1840,  ii,  1844,  hi,  j 
1855);  Gcrlach’s  TagebucJi,  1573-1578y  Frankfurt  1674;  j 
and  the  rcF>orts  of  the  Imperial  ambassadors;  Marco- 
Antonio  Pugafclta,  Itinerarioy  Ix>ndon  1585,  who  was 
in  the  1568  embassy  of  Vrancic  and  Tcufcnbach 
from  Maximilian. 

The  biographies  of  Sokollu  include,  apart  from 
outdated  ones,  a study  based  on  the  Venetian  doc- 
uments, M.  Brisch,  Geschichten  aus  dem  Leben  dreier  j 
Groswesirey  Gotha  1899,  3-70;  and  A.  Rcftk,  Sokollty  j 
Constantinople  1924,  but  Von  Hammer’s  history,  j 
with  vols.  vi  and  vii  of  the  Fr.  tr.  by  J.-J.  Hellcrt 
covering  the  period  in  question,  based  on  a wide  , 
span  of  Western  and  Oriental  sources,  remains  the  | 
irreplaceable  basic  work,  resumed  by  Kramers  in 
his  £7*  art.  and  amplified  for  a number  of  points 
by  the  copious  lA  art.  Mehmed  Pa§a  of  M.T.  Gok- 
bilgin,  considerably  used  in  this  present  article.  The 
book  of  R.  Samard^id,  Mehmed  SokoloviCy  Belgrade  I 
1971,  Fr.  tr.  M.  Bcgic,  Mehmed  Sokobvitch.  Le  destin  j 
d^un  grand  vizir ^ Paris  1994,  is  the  most  substantial  j 
work  on  him  at  present,  amplifying  his  biography  | 
by  a use  of  unpublished  documents  from  Ragusa,  I 
Venice  and  Vienna,  but  its  aim  is  not  wholly  scien- 
tific, since  the  author  envisages  the  educated  read- 
ing public  of  his  own  land  and  includes  some  very 
Serboccntric  explanations,  moral  reflections  and 
pyschological  extrapolations,  and  sometimes  trips  up 
over  Ottoman  realities  (sec  the  review  by  Vcinstcin, 
in  Turckay  xxvii  [1995],  304-10). 

(G.  Veinstein) 

SOKOTO  (Sakkwato  in  Hausa;  Sakata  in  Arabic), 
a city  in  north-western  Nigeria.  It  was  estab- 
lished first  as  a camp  in  1223/1808,  then  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  as  a ribdty  by  Muhammad  Bello  [v-t'O, 
the  son  of  the  Shaykh  ‘UlbniSn  b.  Fodl  [^•t'.J,  in  the 
fourth  and  final  year  of  their  against  Gobir.  In 

1230/1815,  the  Shaykh.  now  ill,  moved  to  Sokoto 
from  Sifawa.  On  his  death  in  1232/1817  and  with 
the  election  of  Muhammad  Bello  as  Amfr  al-Midmininy 
the  city  became  the  headquarters  of  the  “Sokoto 
Caliphate”.  The  Shaykh  was  buried  in  the  garden  of 
his  house  in  Sokoto  and  his  tomb  became  a place  of 
pilgrimage  {z^ra)’y  at  the  instigation  of  his  daughter 
Asms*,  it  became  a focal  point  for  organising  pious 
women,  who  became  known  as  yon  tarn.  Although 
the  city  remained  the  most  important  town  in  the 
area,  Wumo,  20  miles  to  the  northeast,  was  also  used 
by  several  caliphs  as  a ribdt  and  capital  instead  of 
Sokoto;  it  is  where  Muhammad  Bello  is  buried. 

The  city  of  Sokoto  stands  high  on  a bluff 
overlooking  the  Sokoto  river  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Rima  river.  Nearby  arc  springs,  the  discovery  of 
which  was  one  of  the  kardmdt  of  the  Shaykh.  The  city 


wa.s  mud-walled,  with  eight  gates  (like  Paradise, 
p>eoplc  said);  the  walls  were  extended  ca.  1230/1815 
towards  the  west  so  as  to  accommodate  the  Sb^ykb 
and  his  companions.  The  core  of  the  city  originally 
centred  on  Muhammad  Bello’s  house  closing  the 
eastern  end  of  a wide  ceremonial  avenue;  the  palace 
therefore  faced  west  in  the  traditional  manner  with,  at 
the  rear,  an  eastern  doorway  for  slaves.  The  open 
space  in  front  of  the  palace  had  the  mosque  on  the 
south  side  and,  further  away  to  the  north,  the  market 
place  (and  place  of  execution);  Muhammad  Bello's 
officials — the  vizier  and  the  magegin  gari — had  their 
houses  on  his  right  (nonh),  while  the  two  others,  the 
galadima  and  the  magegin  rc^y  were  on  his  left.  The 
Sbaylih  had  his  own  mosque  beside  his  house  in  the 
new  quarter  on  the  west  side  of  the  town. 

“Sokoto  Caliphate”  is  the  term  used  since  ca.  1965 
to  denote  the  state  set  up  by  Shaykh  ‘Othman  fol- 
lowing the  successful  (^ihad  of  1218-23/1804-8  which 
overthrew  both  Muslim  rulers  (who  were  accused  of 
condoning  non-Islamic  practices)  and  some  non-Muslim 
chiefs.  The  state  was  made  up  of  a series  of  emir- 
ates, often  separated  by  forested  no-man’s-land;  it 
would  have  taken  a 19th-century  traveller  four  months 
to  traverse  the  state  west  to  east,  and  two  months 
from  north  to  south.  It  was  the  largest  autonomous 
state  in  19th-century  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  (by  the 
second  half  of  the  century)  home  to  a sophisticated 
commercial  network  that  traded  throughout  western 
and  northern  Africa.  In  1227/1812  the  state,  already 
large,  was  divided  into  four  quadrants,  the  north  and 
east  coming  under  Muhammad  Bello,  the  west  and 
south  under  the  Shaykb’s  brother  *Abd  Allah;  under 
them,  the  Ubandoma  and  the  army  commander  *A1T 
jedo  governed  the  northern  segment,  and  Abubakar 
and  Bukhari  (both  sons  of  the  Shaykh)  the  south- 
ern segment.  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  Fudl  and  his  descendants 
ruled  their  half  of  the  state  from  the  small  city  of 
Gwandu,  some  60  miles  southwest  of  Sokoto.  The 
hinterlands  of  the  two  capitals  abutted  on  each  other, 
together  forming  the  spiritual  core  of  a far-flung  Mus- 
lim community. 

The  city  of  Sokoto  was  surrounded  by  a closely 
settled  hinterland  only  about  25  miles  wide  and  40 
miles  long;  the  whole  territory  was  defended  against 
raids  by  a line  of  ribaf^  and  frontier  towns  {thogbr)^ 

No  taxes  apart  from  zokdt  were  paid  by  residents  of 
this  hinterland;  the  population  was  supported  by  farm- 
work  and  herding  carried  out  by  slaves  and  by  taxes 
sent  in  twice  a year  by  the  emirates.  The  area  never 
specialised  (as  did  the  emirates  of  Kano  or  Zaria)  in 
trade  or  craft  production,  nor  was  it  noted  for  its 
military  streng;fh  and  captives  for  export  (as  was 
Adamawa).  It  was  only  after  ca.  1850  that  the  Amir 
al-Mkminin  had  a sm^l  standing  army  of  his  own. 

Instead,  the  area  was  famous  for  its  scholarship  and 
poetry;  over  three  hundred  books  were  written  by 
the  leaders  of  the  4^ihddy  while  other  *ulamd*  focused 
on  the  practice  of  $ufism.  The  KSdiriyya  was  the 
official  tarika-y  the  Ti^aniyya  was  introduced  by  al- 
HS^i^i  ‘Uniar  al-Futf  when  he  was  in  Sokoto  {ca. 
1246-54/1830-8),  but  only  after  ca.  1261/1845  did  it 
win  public  acceptance  in  emirates  outside  Sokoto.  ll"■C0m 
Exp>ectation  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  imminent, 
and  that  the  Mahdi  was  soon  to  appear,  was  wide- 
spread throughout  the  hundred  years  of  the  caliphate’s 
history;  in  the  political  and  intellectual  turbulence  of 
the  decade  1261-71/1845-55  many  tried  to  migrate 
eastwards  in  anticipation;  many  more  left  at  the  end 
of  the  century  as  European  imperialism  put  pressure 
on  Muslim  states,  with  the  result  that  over  a million 
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The  administrative  division  into  quadrants  of  the  Sokoto  Caliphate.  (The  division  was  made  at  Sifawa  in 
1SI2;  the  emirates  shown  were  mostly  founded  after  1812,) 


of  their  descendants  (“FeUata”)  are  today  in  the  Sudan, 
many  of  them  originally  from  the  Sokoto  area. 

On  15  March  1903,  Lt.-CoL  Thomas  Morland  led 
a force  of  some  700  Hausa  soldiers  to  Open  ground 
outside  the  southern  walls  of  Sokoto  and  there  defeated 
the  army  of  the  Amir  ai-Mu^minfn  Muhammad  al-TShir. 
The  British  colonial  Commissioner,  Frederick  Lugard, 
then  proclaimed  British  sovereignty  over  Sokoto  and 
its  emirates  and  appointed  another  Muhammad  al- 
Tahir  as  the  new  “Sultan”.  Sokoto  became  just  a 
provincial  capital  within  colonial  Nigeria,  rather  iso- 
lated with  neither  railway  nor  tarred  road.  In  1956, 
with  the  attainment  of  self-rule,  and  in  1960  with  full 
independence,  the  Sardauna  of  Sokoto  became  Premier 
of  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria.  Under  him,  the 
notion  of  a modem  “Sokoto  Caliphate”  was  bom; 
through  it  he  and  his  party  sought  to  foster  both  a 
seme  of  unity  and  the  ideals  of  good  government, 
based  on  a common  Islamic  morality  yet  tolerant  and 
forward-looking.  With  his  assassination  on  1 5 January 
1966,  the  dream  of  a revived  “Sokoto  Caliphate” 
faded,  but  under  its  long-serving  Sultan  Abubakar 
(1938-88),  Sokoto  remained  a source  of  political  and 
spiritual  leadership  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  eco- 
nomic role  in  the  Nigerian  state. 

Bibliographjy:  Djunayd  h.  Muhammad  al* 
Euyiarr,  al-muiti^atat  and  Bug/^t  ai-rd^ibtn  in- 
zyyddni  is^df  Sokoto  1961;  D.  Murray  Last, 

The  Sokoto  Cal^koie^  London  1967;  Jean  Boyd,  Hie 
Cal^h^s  sister^  London  1989.  (D.M.  Last) 

SO^OJTRA,  SOKOTl^  [see  suipjtra]. 

$OLA^,  the  name  of  part  of  the  sultan's 
bodyguard  in  the  old  Ottoman  military  organisa- 
tion. It  comprised  four  in&ntiy  companies  or  artas  of 
the  Janissaries  [see  yei^i  Ceiu],  and  these  ’were  origi- 


nally archers  {:^oU^  “left-handed”,  presumably  because 
they  carried  their  bows  in  the  left  hand);  they  com- 
prised ortes  60-63.  Each  oria  had  100  men  and  was 
commanded  by  a ^olak  assisted  by  two  lieu- 
tenants {rikdh  solag^i).  The  were  used  exclusively 

as  bodyguards,  together  with  the  smaller  (150  men) 
o^ak  of  the  (“messengers”)  under  the  p^k  boikL 

For  their  ceremonial  role,  the  solaks^  and  p^ks  had 
splendid  uniforms,  incluthng  a special  cap  {uski^  with 
a long  plume  on  top. 

Bibliography:  d'Ohsson,  YabUau  de  i^empite 
otkomon^  Paris  1820,  iii,  90,  291;  von  Hammer,  Des 
Osmanisehm  Rdcfm  Sumtsoerfassung  und 
Vienna  1815,  ii,  50,  210;  Ricaut,  Histoire  de  l*eiat 
de  i^Empire  Ottomeniy  Paris  1670,  345;  Ahmed  Djewad. 

^oshar-i  Istanbul  1897;  A.H.  Lybyer, 

Hie  government  qf  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  time  of 
^leimon  the  Ma^^entt  Cambridge,  Mass.  1913,  129; 
l.H.  Uzun^ariih,  Ormond  devleti  te^kilatinda  kapnkuiu 
ocdklan^  Ankara  1943-4,  i,  221*6;  Pakalm,  iii,  254-6; 
Gibb  and  Bowen,  i,  87,  153,  314,  321;  /d,  art. 
Solak  (M.  Tayyib  Gdkbilgin).  ( J H.  Kj^mers) 
§OLAJIS-ZADE,  Mehmed  Hemdemi  (?*  1068/ 1658), 
Ottoman  historian  and  musical  composer. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  life  and  careeiirdiom 
Solak-iade.  Described  as  “old”  at  the  dme  of  his 
death,  he  was  perhaps  bom  sometime  around  the 
year  1000/1592.  He  died  in  Istanbul  in  1068/1658. 

His  father  may  have  been  a retired  ^oyk-boM^  whose 
connections  gave  his  son  an  early  entree  into  the 
Ottoman  imperial  household,  with  which  he  remained 
closely  associated.  The  makhbis  Hemdemf  reflected  his 
status  as  “constant  companion”  to  Mur^  IV  (1623- 
40)  durii^  at  least  the  latter  part  of  that  sultan's  reign 
(EwIiyS  Celebi,  S^hat-ndme^  Istanbul  1314/1896-7,  i, 
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509).  According  to  EwIiyS  Cticbij  So!ak-zade  was  a 
talented  musician  and  an  expert  player  on  ihe  mlskdi 
(pan  pi^s)*  Fourteen  of  his  compositjons  are  docu- 
mented (M.K.  Ozergin,  /A  art.  Sohk-z&d^j 
Hemdgmi  at  x,  750). 

He  is  known  principally  for  his  history  of  the  Otto- 
man dynasty,  untitled , known  simply  as  Ta^rfkt  i Sokk- 
za<k  (1st  ed.,  to  reign  of  Biyezid  I only,  Istanbul 
I27l/185i;  2nd  complete  ed.,  Istanbul  1299/1881). 
Written  in  a fluent,  but  gene  rally  un  rhetorical  prose 
style,  the  History  is  a compilation  acknowledging  a 
range  of  earlier  Ottoman  sovirces  but  thought  to  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  Ta^'  of  l^odja  Sa'd 

ai-Dfn  (up  10  the  reign  of  Selrm  1)  and  then 

upon  the  chronicle  of  Hasan  Beg-z^de  up  to 

ca.  1623.  The  second  edition  includes  only  32  pages 
(out  of  773)  on  the  reign  of  Murad  TV,  and  concludes 
with  events  in  the  year  1053/164^3.  SoIak-aSde  gives 
little  personal  information  or  opinions  in  his  work,  I 
except  in  the  introduction  where  he  acknowledges  an 
obviously  influential  patron,  the  uda-bmh^  Hasan 

Agha,  who  encouraged  him  to  compile  the  work  for 
presentation  to  Mehemmed  IV  {Tariish,  2-3). 

The  second  edition  includes  as  preface  a of 

92  couplets  entitled  Fihnst-i  ^ahan  ("‘Index  of  sultans”), 
a brief  listing  of  the  names  and  dates  of  the  Ottoman 
suhang  to  Mehemmed  IV  (1648-87)  with  their  prin-  1 
cipai  attributes  and  achievements.  As  a separate  work,  1 
the  Fihrist  was  extended  by  other  writers,  | 

Bibliographjfi  S^jemal  al-Dm,  Aylne-yi  : 

Istanbul  1314/1896,  35*6^  COW,  203-4-,  lA,  art.  I 

Soiak-^ade,  Aftftirutd  Hemdemtj  incl*  further  bibl. 

(Christine  Woouhemj) 

SOLOMON  [see  sulaymAn  b.  dawOd]. 

SOMALI,  the  name  of  a people  of  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  and  SOMALIA,  SOMALELAND,  the 
geographical  region  there  which  they  sub* 
stantially  inhabit. 

L Ethnography 

2-  Geography 

X History 

(a)  To  1880 

(b)  1880-1960 

(c)  After  1960 

4,  The  role  of  Islam  in  Somali  society 

5,  Language 

6,  literature 

1.  Ethnography 

The  Somali  people  may  be  divided  into  two  major 
socio-economic  groups:  nomadic  pastoralists  and  sed- 
entary agriculturalists;  in  addldon  to  these  are  people 
who  live  and  work  in  the  towns.  The  sedentary  agri- 
culturalists live  primarily  along  and  between  the  two 
main  rivers  the  Shabeelle  and  the  Jubba  whilst  the 
nomadic  pastoralists  live  in  the  surrounding  areas, 
namely  the  northern,  western  and  south-western  re- 
gions. The  pastoralists  rear  camels,  sheep  and  goats 
and  some  raise  cattle  in  certain  suitable  areas.  Horses 
were  also  tradinonally  raised  in  certain  areas,  although 
with  the  advent  of  motorised  transport  their  use  is 
now  more  limited.  The  camel,  sheep  and  goats  con- 
stitute the  mainstay  of  the  pastoralist  economy,  being 
well  suited  to  the  semi-de.sert  environment  (particu- 
larly the  camel)  of  much  of  the  Somali  territories, 
and  the  animals  provide  milk,  meat  and  skins  to  their 
owners.  The  camel  has  also  tradidonally  been  the 
major  unit  of  wealth  to  the  pastoralists,  a fact  which 
is  reflected  often  in  poetry,  in  which  a man  who  has 
no  camels  is  regarded  as  having  little  wealth.  Among 


the  pastoralists,  there  is  a division  of  Labour  for  do- 
mestic duties  with  the  men  being  responsible  for  the 
camels  and  the  women  and  young  children  responsi- 
ble for  the  sheep  and  goats  and  other  domestic  duties. 
The  sedentary  agriculturalists  grow  a variety  of  crops, 
particularly  sorghum  and  maize  but  also  sesame,  beans, 
cotton  and  sugar  cane,  as  weU  as  fruits  such  as  bananas 
and  mangoes. 

This  diHerencc  in  socio-economic  activity  is  reflected 
in  the  way  in  which  people  ideniily  themselves  within 
the  society.  The  whole  of  the  Somali  nation  ts  divided 
into  a number  of  dan  groups,  with  the  major  divi- 
sion between  the  agriculturalist  clan  confederacies, 
the  Digil  and  Rahanweyii,  and  the  pastoralist  clan 
groups,  the  Dir,  fsaaq,  Hawiyc  and  Daarood.  These 
major  clan  groups  arc  dis'ided  into  clans  and  sub- 
clam,  etc.,  and  alt  individuals  know  their  place  in  this 
lineage  system,  being  able  to  recite  the  line  of  their 
ancestors  back  to  eponymous  clan  founders.  People  of 
the  Dir  clans  live  predominantly  in  the  north-western 
regions  of  the  Somali  territories.  The  Isaaq  people 
live  in  the  central  northern  regions  and  the  Hawiye 
live  in  the  area  around  Makdi^u  [y-®  J 
north  east  of  that  city  as  well  as  further  south.  The 
Daarood  clans  live  in  the  north-eastern  areas,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  tcrritoiics  and  in  the  southern 
pans.  The  Digil  and  Rahanweyn  dan  groups  live 
along  and  between  the  Shabeelle  and  Jubba  rivers, 
the  Rahanweyn  to  the  north  of  the  Digil.  This  pic- 
ture is,  of  course,  .simplistic  and,  due  to  various  move- 
ments of  groups  of  people  at  difTerent  times  in  history, 
there  are  now  pockets  of  dan  groups  in  areas  other 
than  those  just  oudined,  for  example,  the  Biimaal,  a 
Dir  clan,  live  in  a region  along  die  coast  south  of 
Makdi^u.  In  the  towns  and  cities,  increasing  urban- 
isation means  there  is  a mixture  of  people  from  differ- 
ent clans  although  the  dan  groups  of  the  surround- 
ing area  of  any  town  still  predominate.  In  addition 
to  these  major  lineages  there  are  people  belongirig  to 
other  groups,  including  those  who  are  regarded  as  of 
a lower  status  and  who  traditionally  undertook  occu- 
pations deemed  degrading  by  the  nomadic  pastoral- 
ists such  as  hunting  wild  animals,  Icatherwork  and 
ironwork.  These  include  the  Yibro  (sg.  Yibir),  Tumaal 
and  Midgo  (sg.  Midgaan),  who  in  recent  times  seem 
to  have  become  more  a part  of  the  wider  Somali  so- 
ciety. Other  gioups  of  people  include  those  who  are 
members  of  the  minority  language-speaking  popula- 
liom  such  as  the  Mushungulu  and  Oromo  spcakeis 
(see  5*  below).  Of  the  many  sub-clans  of  the  main 
Somali  clans  some  are  spjeciGcally  nellgiotis  lineages, 
each  male  member  of  which  is  regarded,  nominally, 
as  a wadaad  (see  4.  below),  the  term  sheekhmsh  or  sheek- 
hunl  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  these  clans.  A num- 
ber of  the  Somali  clan  groups  trace  descent  to  noble 
Arabian  ancestors,  some  suggesting  close  connection 
to  the  family  of  the  Prophet  himself.  Historians  regard 
these  connections  as  more  legendary  than  real, 
although  this  15  not  to  dispute  the  fact  that  there  has 
long  been  contact  between  the  people  of  the  Somali 
areas  and  Arabia. 

Among  the  nomadic  pastoralists  one  of  the  most 
important  lineage  levels  is  that  of  the  (7^fl-paying  group 
(Ar.  dijyQ  [y.o]  “blood  money,  wergild‘‘),  such  a pay- 
ment-being known  in  Somali  as  mog  and  paid,  tra- 
ditionally in  livestock,  when  a member  of  another 
ifl>^fl*paying  group  k injured  or  killed.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  whole  <7r)^a-payiiig  group  to  pay  (Jte  com- 
pensadon  on  behalf  of  one  of  its  members.  This  system 
of  compensation  is  defined  between  dilferent  line- 
ages in  the  oral  system  of  Somali  customary  law,  x^, 
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(At.  transcription,  through  which  other  contractual 
and  '‘legal”  aspect-^  of  life  are  also  encoded.  Marriage 
tended  in  the  past  to  be  outside  the  ^^a-paying  group 
among  the  pastoralist  nomads,  and  was  used  on  occa- 
sions as  the  basis  for  establishing  polihea]  ties  between 
clans  and/or  sub’Clans.  In  the  southern  agricultural 
communities,  given  that  the  Digil  and  Rahanweyn 
social  groups  are  more  confederacies  than  lineage 
structures  and  that  the  clan  units  arc  based  less  on 
lineage  membership  bm  more  on  common  agricul- 
tural land,  it  is  these  tcrritoiy-based  groups  of  peo- 
ple w'hich  form  the  equivalent  of  ^^fz^paying  groups 
in  these  areas.  This  is  connected  with  the  way  in 
which  people  may  bceomc  adopted  clients  of  these 
clans,  which  hold  certain  areas  of  land,  part  of  which 
the  incoming  person  is  then  able  to  farm.  In  the  past, 
in  addition  to  Somalis,  these  incomers  have  included 
people  who  are  of  a different  cthno-linguistlc  back- 
ground to  the  Somalis,  such  as  people  of  Bantu  lan- 
guage-'Speaking  or  Oromo-speaking  origin.  Over  the 
course  of  time,  these  adopted  clients  become  more  or 
less  assimilated  into  the  dan,  and  marriage  has  always 
tended  to  be  within  these  groups.  In  general,  mar* 
riage  among  the  Somalis  as  a w'hole  is  piolygamous, 
with  a man  being  able  to  marry  a maximum  of  four 
wives  according  to  Islamic  practice.  Marriage  is  con- 
tracted before  a shukA  or  maddad  and  involves  the  giv- 
ing of  wealth  on  both  sides.  The  groom’s  family  gives 
the  bride  wealth,  some  of  which  may  be  returned  as 
part  of  the  dowry  which,  amongst  the  pastoraList 
nomads,  normally  consists  of  domc.stk  items  and  bur- 
den camels  to  cany  them  as  well  as  some  livestock. 
Among  the  agriculturalists  the  house  is  normally  pro- 
vided by  the  husband’s  family.  The  centra]  part  of 
the  whole  marriage  ceremony  is  the  fmhtr  (Ar.  jmthr 

[»•“•}>■ . . 

Bibiiographjn  E.  CeruUi,  SoFnalia.  Seniii  vari  edit! 
ed  inediii.  Hi,  Rome  1964,  45-113;  I.M,  Lewis,  A 
pastcrai  demoers^f  London  1961  {a  standard  text); 
V.  Luling,  The  other  Sorftaii  mimrip  groups  in  tradi- 
tioftal  Somali  sociep^  in  T.  Labahn  (ed.),  Procs.  of  the 
^eond  Cmgtess  of  SoTiiaU  SmdieSy  iv,  Ham- 

burg 1984,  39-55;  Lewis,  Bhod  and  The  call  tf 
Idnship  in  Somali  Lawrenceville,  NJ.  1994; 

idem,  The  peef  les  of  the  Horn  if  Africa  (new  edition), 
London  1994;  Ibrahim  Ali,  Origin  and  histop  of  the 
Somali  people,  i,  Cardiff  1993;  B.  Helandcr,  Gender 
and  gm^  characteristics  as  a Jiilk  model  in  Soutkem  Somali 
social  eiassi/icahon  and  :pmb&lism,  Uppsala  1987;  idem. 
The  slaughtered  cameL  Coping  adih  jtctid&m  descent  among 
the  Hubeer  of  Soudesm  Smm)hi,  Stockholm  1 994;  Ahmed 
Yusuf  Farah,  The  milk  rf  the  Bosimllia  Jorists,  Fran- 
kincense pToductian  among  the  Pastoral  Somali,  Uppsala 
1994;  M.  Mohamed-Abdi,  Anthropologic  somalienne, 
Besan^on  J993;  Ali  Moussa  lye,  Le  verdict  de  l^arbre, 
Dubai  n.d.  (M.  Or  win) 

2,  Geography 

The  Somali  people  live  in  a large  area  of  the  east- 
ern Horn  of  Africa  which  includes  the  countries  of 
Somalia,  including  the  self-deciarcd  Republic  of  So- 
maliland (unilaterally  declared  an  independent  repub- 
lic in  1991),  eastern  Ethiopia,  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Republic  of  Djibouti  [see  c^ibDtI]  and  eastern 
and  north-eastern  Kenya.  Turning  first  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  northern  regions,  the  coastal  strip  is  a 
hot,  dry'  region  know  as  gaban  “burnt”  in  Somali,  a 
reference  to  its  great  heat  in  the  xe^aa  season.  Ju-st 
inland  from  this  is  a range  of  hills  and  uplands  known 
as  oogo  and  golis  rising  to  some  9,000  feet  in  the  west 
(near  Harar  and  8,000  feet  in  the  east.  These 

hills  are  the  continuation  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 


rift  valley  hills  which  foUow  on  from  the  Somali  ter- 
ritories to  the  Chcrcher  Hills  of  Eihiopia  and  the 
southern  Ethiopian  highlands  of  Arussi  and  Bale,  from 
which  descend  the  two  major  rivers  of  southern 
Somalia.  Although  of  little  use  agriculturally,  these 
hills  are  the  main  habitat  of  the  incense  trees  and 
this  area  has  been  involved  in  that  trade  for  many 
centuries.  Inland  from  the  oogo  begins  the  plateau  area, 
which  is  known  as  the  hawd  by  the  northern  Somalis 
and  (S  a vast  area  of  scrub  land  which  forms  an  im- 
portant grazing  area  for  camels.  South  of  the  haiadi 
the  land  gradually  lowers  towards  the  south-east  to 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  is  watered  by  the 
two  main  rivers  the  Shabeellc  (literally  "with  leop- 
ards”) and  the  Jubba.  The  Shabcelle  is  the  more 
northerly  river,  rising  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Arussi 
mountains  and,  after  a brief  northerly  Ilow'  condnucs 
south-east  to  the  town  of  Balead  (Ballad)  some  twenty 
miles  from  the  coast.  Here  it  turns  to  the  .south-west 
and  flows  parallel  to  the  coast  before  sinking  in  marshes 
near  the  town  of  Jilih  and  near  the  lowest  reaches 
of  the  Jubba,  which  it  may  Join  if  the  water  flow  is 
great  enough  [see  further,  -^khkiu]-  The  Jubba  itself 
rises  in  the  southern  edge  of  the  Bale  Highlands  and 
flows  south  east  to  the  town  of  Luuq  (LGk),  where  it 
turns  in  a southerly  direction  straight  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Both  of  these  rivers  have  a constant  flow  of 
water  dependent  almost  entirety  on  the  rain  from  the 
highlands,  there  being  fewer  and  drier  tributaries  fur* 
ther  downstream  from  the  highlands.  High  floods  take 
place  twice  each  year  according  to  the  light  and  heavy 
rainy  seasons  in  southern  Ethiopia.  This  Ls  favour- 
able to  the  agriculturalists  because  Ethiopian  heavy 
rains  fall  during  the  Jiilaal  season  (mid-June  to  mid- 
September),  which  is  the  driest  season  further  down- 
river in  the  Somali  territories,  so  the  high  flood  and 
sometimes  the  overflowing  of  the  river^t  can  be  utilised 
for  growth  of  crops  during  thb  season. 

TTiis  southern  region  inland  from  the  eastern  Indian 
Ocean  coast  is  divided  into  four  zones,  which  are 
found  in  the  foUovring  order  from  the  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  interior;  firstly  ihe  movable  sand- 
banks (Somali:  baead  {ba^ad))  on  the  shore;  then  the 
hills  or  short  plains  of  white  and  hardly  consolidated 
sand  (Somali:  earro  cad  {^arro  W)  “white  land”);  next, 
the  flinty  red  sand  sc iti bland,  vegetated  in  the  most 
part  by  acacia  trees  (Somali:  oarro  guduud  (^arro  gudiid) 

“red  land”);  then  the  alluvial  ground  along  the  rivers, 
known  in  Somali  as  earro  ttjadow  {^arro  ntadow)  “black 
land”,  which  Ls  comparatively  rich  and  fertile,  hence 
the  use  of  this  land  for  agriculture. 

There  are  four  main  seasons  in  the  SomaJi  terri- 
tories, given  here  with  their  approximate  month  equiv- 
alents: jiilaal  (December  to  March),  gtt’  (April 

to  June),  xagaa  {hagd)  ( July  to  August)  and  dqyr  (Sep- 
tember to  NovemWr).  The  weather  during  these  sea- 
sons varie.s  according  to  the  area,  jiilaal  is  the  hottest 
season  over  most  of  the  area,  apiart  from  the  north- 
ern regions  where  the  xogua  season  is  the  hottest.  Thus 
for  most  regions  jiilaai  is  the  toughest  season  for  peo- 
ple to  live  through  with  no  rain  and  the  wind  com- 
ing predominantly  from  the  north-east  (the  north-east 
monsoon).  The  following  season  of  is  the  mosti3r.COm 
attractive  of  the  seasons,  with  rain  falling  in  aU  areas 
providing  pasture  for  the  livestock  and  ripening  crops 
for  the  agriculturalists.  Given  ga*  as  the  “season  of 
plenty”,  it  is  important  socially  as  being  the  season 
when  people  tend  to  come  together  and  when  dances 
and  celebrations  take  place.  Among  the  pastoraiists, 
young  people,  in  particular,  come  together  after  hav- 
ing been  separated,  the  young  men  returning  with 
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the  camcb  which  have  been  taken  to  jiilaai  grazing  ■ 
lands.  The  season^  the  first  of  the  south-west  , 

monsoon  cycle,! (jS characterised  by  dry-  cool  weather 
over  most  of  the  areas  except  in  the  northern  regions^ 
where  it  is  very  hot,  especially  in  the  north-west  where 
the  temperature  may  rise  above  50*  C.  on  the  g^ban 
coast.  During  the  d(^T  season  there  is  also  rainfall^ 
which  in  the  northern  regions  tends  to  be  Ught. 

BibtiogTaphy.  LM.  Lewis,  A pmtoTid  (fem/wracr, 
Ixjiidon  1961  31-55,  idem,  PeQpUs  of  dit  Horn  of 
AJnea^  London  1 969,  56-66,  M.F.O,  Baumann  I 

(eds.),  Pmtorai  pfoduction  in  Central  Somalia , Eschborn,  “ 
Germany  1993  {a  recent  survey  of  land  use  by  live- 
stock). Work  has  been  written  on  specific  aspects  j 
of  the  geography  of  Somalia  which  is  scattered  in 
various  books  and  journals,  for  example,  see  arti- 
cles in  T.  Labahn  (ed.)  Pfacs.  of  the  Secomf  Infenia- 
iioTiai  Congress  of  ^m.aR  Stadws^  iv,  Hamburg  1984, 
325-41,  343-61,  363-8;  for  further  tnfonnaiion  the 
reader  is  advised  to  consult  the  relevant  sections 
in  one  of  the  bibliographies  on  Somali  studies,  e,g, 

F.  Carbon L (ed.),  Bibliogrq/ia  somaia  Studi  smnaii  f 
Rome  1983,  or  M.K.  SaJad  (compiler),  Somalia.  A , 
bibliograpfiicai  sunn^,  Westport,  Conn.  1977> 

(E.  Cerolli-[M.  Orwin]) 

3.  History 
(a)  To  1880 

Somali  legends  may  have  fslamicised  the  history  of 
the  people  by  tracing  their  origin  from  ‘Akil  b.  Abr 
T^b  ^ cousin  of  the  Prophet.  Prescinding  from 

the  question  whether  Hamidc  populations  may  have 
come  into  Africa  from  Asia,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  present  Somali  peoples  occupied  their  present 
territory  by  various  groups  following  and  pushing  on 
one  another,  with  the  African  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  as  the  primary  dispersal  area.  These  groups, 
related  to  other  groups  in  Ethiopia,  later  developed 
into  what  are  denominated  tribes.  I’he  dates  of  these 
movemcnis  are  not  known,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  be,  for  they  are  the  movements  of  cattle  herds- 
men. They  did  not  enter  an  empty  land,  but  pushed 
Bantu  groups  southward.  Of  these  some  pockets  sur- 
vive, and  especially  in  the  Bajun  Islands.  They  can- 
not be  antecedent  to  the  general  Bantu  dispersal, 
which  was  not  completed  before  A.D.  580.  Subsequent 
groups  have  continued  to  push  southwards,  and  even 
in  the  l99Ds  have  caused  friction  between  EUiiopla 
and  Kenya.  j 

The  first  literary  reference  to  the  coastal  area  is  ] 
an  observadon  of  the  sun  in  low  altitudes  mendoned  | 
by  Agatharchidcs  of  Cnidus  in  the  2nd  century  B.G.,  j 
but  commercial  contact  with  the  Somali  coast  would 
have  developed  long  before.  In  the  ancient  world  reli- 
gious rituals  have  employed  frankincense  and  myrrh 
at  least  from  the  3rd  niilienntum  B.C.  In  Somalia  two 
species  of  frankincense  and  the  greater  number  of 
species  of  myrrh  are  indigenous.  The  Hadramawt  area 
in  which  they  grow  in  southern  Yemen  is  small  (cf. 
map  in  L.  Casson).  Recently,  S.C.J.  Munro-Hay  has 
reported  frankincense  trees  near  AJesum,  in  Ethiopia. 
Since  these  commodides  grow  nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  SO'malia  has  long  had  a permanent  place  in 
world  trade,  from  ancient  times  until  the  present. 
Neither  the  Ethiopians  nor  the  Bajun  Islanders  among 
the  Somalis  are  seamen,  but  never  more  than  fisher- 
men, They  have  consistendy  relied  on  Arab  middle- 
men and  transporters.  The  Peripius  of  dee  Eg^thtamn  Sea^ 
mentions,  oa.  A.D.  50,  a number  of  towns  on  the 
Somali  coast  which  are  identifiable:  Avalites  (prob- 
ably not  Zayla\  but  Assab);  Malao  (Berbcra);  Mundu 
(He is);  Mosyllon  (possibly  Bandar  Kassini);  Akannai  ( 


(possibly  Alula).  In  A.D.  79  Pliny  likew^ise  recorded 
the  “spice  port  and  promontory.,.  Barbarof’:  it  was 
Cape  Guardafiii,  beyond  which  frankincense  no  longer 
grows.  Arc haeolo^c ally  these  places  arc  unexplored, 
but  H,N.  Chlttick’'s  British-SomaJi  Expedition  of  1967, 
which  was  aborted  by  local  misunderstanding,  suc- 
ceeded in  idendfying  Roman  pottery  from  Tunisia. 

J.S.  Trimingham  has  analysed  the  Arab  geogra- 
phers and  travellers  from  al-I£li’*ara7.mr  (232/847)  on- 
wards. 'I’heir  interest  lies  rather  in  the  Bilad  ai-^atK^ 
and  the  sea  route  to  I|vanbalu  (Pemba)  and  the  gold 
land  of  Sol^Ia  [fl.i'.].  Thus  they  say  little  of  the  B\l&d 
ai-Barbara  or  at-Batabito.^  the  name  for  the  northern 
and  eastern  coasts  of  Somalia.  They  depict  a trading 
system  based  on  ivory,  gold  and  slaves,  in  that  order; 
they  ignore  the  trade  in  frankincense  and  myrrh  in 
the  same  way  that  further  south  they  ignore  the  trade 
in  mangrove-wood  from  the  coasts  of  Kenya  and 
Tanzania,  age-long  in  providing  roofing  timbers  in 
southern  Arabia  and  the  Gulf 

A Chinese  scholar,  Tuam  Ch’cng-Shih  (d.  863) 
knows  the  Somali  coast  as  Po-pa-li:  it  produces  only 
ivory  and  ambergris.  Much  later  Chao  Ju-Kuan,  trade 
commissioner  on  Gh’uan-chu-fu  [Zaytun;  see  Al.-^lN. 

3]  In  Fukien  province,  speaks  of  Pi-pa- lo  as  having 
four  departmental  cities.  He  seems  to  have  spoken 
from  personal  contact  with  traders,  but  also  to  have 
relied  on  a work  by  Chu  Gb’h-fei  dated  1 1 78.  Says 
Chao,  "‘they  serve  heaven  and  do  not  serve  the 
Buddha"',  which  J.J.L.  Duyvendak  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  coastal  folk  were  Muslims.  (We  do  not  know 
when  Islam  first  penetrated  to  the  Somali  coast,  but 
it  was  already  present  on  the  adjacent  Kenya  coast 
by  the  8th  century,  at  least  in  small  pockets.)  These 
people  produce  camels  and  sheep,  dragon's  saliva  (a 
reference  to  the  dragoii's  blood  tree  of  Socotra  rather 
than  to  ambergris?),  elephai^t  and  rhinoceros  ivory, 
much  putchuk,  liquid  storax  gum,  myrrh  and  tortoise- 
shell. Chao  knew  also  of  ostriches,  giraffe  and  zebra. 
Contemporary  import  records  also  include  strings  of 
pearls,  aromatics  and  “'incense.” 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Chinese  visited  Africa 
before  the  voyages  of  Cb’eng-Ho  in  the  1 5th  century. 
Nevertheless,  Duyvendak  quoted  Chu  Ch'u-fei  in  re- 
gard to  Chung-li,  which  he  identified  as  Berbera.  The 
people  of  Chung-li,  he  says,  go  barefoot  and  bare- 
headed. Only  ministers  and  the  royal  courtiers  wear 
jackets  and  turbans  as  a mark  of  distinction — pre- 
sumably conforming  to  Islamic  custom.  Among  other 
commodities,  he  knows  of  the  production  of  incense. 

Direct  contact  began  only  after  1 43 1 with  Cheng- 
Ho's  voyages  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  a view,  it 
seems,  to  promoting  Ming  trade.  The  Oeet  sailed  down 
the  African  coast  as  far  as  Malindi  and  Mombasa.  It 
visited  Makdishu  and  a place  which  Duyvendak 

said  was  the  "Arabic  Habash,  Abyssinia"  called  Ha- 
pu-ni.  From  its  position  on  the  Chinese  map,  it  is 
followed  by  a dear  reference  to  Socotra  and  then  to 
Aden:  could  it  not  be  Ras  Hafun?  Duyvendak  also 
recorded  the  arrival  in  China  of  a giraflt  from  Bengal 
in  1414.  The  animal  is  not  found  in  Bengal  or  India. 

He  remarks  that  the  Chinese  name  for  it,  is 

the  way  that  a Chinese  would  pronounce  the' Somali  If -CO ITI 

name  for  it,  ^rin. 

In  1 934  A.T.  Curie  visited  the  ruins  of  twcniy-onc 
ruined  towns  and  settlements  in  northern  Somalia, 
making  notes  of  surface  finds  which  subsequently  were 
idcndfied  in  the  British  Museum.  Finds  near  Zayla* 
on  Sa"d  aJ-Din  Island  led  him  to  believe  that  the  site 
had  been  occupied  for  2,000  years.  It  had  for  long 
been  the  principal  port  for  Ethiopian  exports,  until 
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the  French  built  the  railway  from  Djibuti  to  Addis 
Ababaij  thus  diverting  trade.  Inland,  a group  of  thir- 
teen towns  and  setdcrnents  on  the  Ethjopian-Somali 
border  di&^Icksed  groups  of  20  to  200  houses  and  the 
remains  of  mosques.  The  settlements  were  all  situated 
from  .'3,000  to  6,000  feet  al>ovc  sea  level.  Another 
group  centred  round  Eil  Humo  and  ELk,  120  miles 
inland  south  of  Berbera.  A fourth  group  was  in  Ethio- 
pia, The  houses  %vere  stone*buiJt,  and  the  mosques 
elaborately  planned  at  all  the  sites.  The  cemeteries 
however,  contained  no  tombs  or  inscriptions.  There 
were  sherds  of  Sung  and  Ming  celadon  from  the  12th 
to  1 5th  centuries,  and  blue-and-white  Chinese  wares 
of  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries.  There  were  also  some 
sherds  believed  to  have  an  Egyptian  connectioin. 

Finds  of  local  currency  in  biJJon  and  copper  have 
already  been  reported  [see  In  the  north- 

ern area  no  local  currency  has  been  reported.  Two 
pieces  of  l^yit  Bay  of  Egypt  (872-901/1468-96)  have 
been  recorded  from  Dcrbi  Adad.  There  have  been 
numerous  reports  of  coins  from  Eik,  but  the  only 
pieces  recorded  are  two  gold  dinars  of  the  Ottoman 
Selrm  II  (974-82/1566-74),  A small  number  of  Chinese 
cash  have  been  reported  from  the  eastern  coast,  but 
not  in  the  profusion  found  in  Zanzibar.  Inscriptions 
on  tombs  and  in  mosques  have  been  catalogued  for 
the  eastern  coast  by  the  writer  and  B,G.  Martin  [see 
Two  refer  to  individuals  with  a Persian 
iakab,  no  strong  argument,  however,  for  a Persian 
connection. 

Curie’s  survey  has  been  supplemented  by  an  ah 
too  brief  survey  of  southern  Somalia  by  H,N.  Chittick 
and  another  by  H.  Sanseverino,  and  of  related  sites 
at  difietent  times  by  T,H,  Wilson  on  the  Kenya  bor- 
der and  related  sites  in  Kenya  by  M.C.  Horton,  as 
well  as  in  Pemba,  Tumbatu  and  Zanzibar,  The  sur- 
veys in  southern  Somalia  were  necessarily  very  cur- 
sory, having  regard  to  local  conditions.  For  Chiedek 
nothing  is  acceptable  earlier  than  the  I4th  century. 
This  view  is  highly  questionable,  because  T.H.  Wilson 
and,  independently  M.C,  Horton,  have  identified  6nds 
of  Sasanid-lslamic  pottery  at  no  less  than  twcnty-sijt 
Kenya  sites,  at  which  the  surface  characteristics  are 
similar  to  those  of  Somalia.  It  would  be  surpassing 
strange  if  the  Somali  sites  will  not  prove  to  belong 
to  a common  trade  pattern  with  neighbouring  Kenya, 
common  over  several  millennia. 

Inland,  for  many  centuries,  as  Curie  noted,  trade 
in  the  towns  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Arab  and 
Indian  merchants.  The  Somalis  were  content  to  con- 
duct camel  transport,  the  brokerage  of  stock  brought 
to  market,  and  petty  trading.  In  the  interior  from  the 
early  I5tli  century  up  to  colonial  times  the  history 
has  been  of  intermittent  conflict  between  Ethiopia 
and  Somali  tribesmen.  Until  1950  the  latter  never 
coalesced  to  form  a unitary  state:  thus  their  history 
is  scattered  about  in  articles  in  this  encyclopaedia  s.v, 
Ada],  Bair,  Berbera,  the  Dankaii  tribe,  Daw^aro,  Mak- 
dighu  and  Shungwaya.  In  1402  the  Ethiopians  took 
2^yla^  after  a siege,  but  did  not  occupy  it  for  long. 
Throughout  the  1 5th  century  there  was  a constant 
series  of  raids  and  wars,  Christian  Ethiopia  on  one 
side,  Muslim  Harar  [y.a.J  and  Zayla^  on  the  other.  It 
was  in  the  intervals  of  peace  that  the  towns  described 
by  Curie  would  appear  to  have  flourished,  in  1503 
Ludivico  di  Varthema  visited  Zayla'  ‘"in  Ethiopia”  (jir). 
He  described  its  commerce  in  glowing  terms,  with 
gold,  iron  and  black  slaves  sold  at  low  prices,  for 
markets  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Cairo  and  Mecca.  Early 
in  his  reign,  the  Negus  Lebna  Dengel  (1508-40)  sent 
merchants  into  Somali  country,  trading  in  gold,  musk 


and  slaves,  and  selling  them  in  Aden.  In  1516  the 
Portuguese  burnt  Zayla%  shortly  followed  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  who  established  a customs  house  and 
a small  fleet.  In  1527  Lebna  Dengel  invaded  Adal. 

It  provided  a c<tsus  hgUi  for  Ahmad  Gran  who 

laid  Ethiopia  waste  in  1544.  A full  account  is  given 
by  ^hab  al-Dln  Alimad  b.  ^Abd  aJ-KSdir  Fuiuk  al- 
liabo^a  [see  oraAJ.  The  Muslims  were  finally 

defeated  in  1575,  and  left  only  with  the  coastal  towns. 

After  their  successful  siege  of  Mombasa  in  1 696-8, 
the  sultans  of  *Uman  imposed  a somewhat  vague 
authority  over  the  whole  coast.  If  was  efTective  only 
after  Sayyid  Sa'id’s  [fl.tf.j  move  to  Zanzibar  in  1840, 
and  never  penetrated  inland.  Garrisons  were  set  up 
at  Makdishu,  Marka  and  Barawa,  'rhis  brief  period 
ended  when  the  sultan  ceded  areas  to  France  and 
Britain  in  1884,  and  to  Italy  in  1889,  A curious  sur- 
vival of  the  Zanzibar  pieriod  is  the  tide  of  the  Makdighu 
Museum,  the  Garesa.  It  had  formerly  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ‘Umanl  governor.  The  word  stems  From 
the  Swahili  Gerem^  the  earliest  sultanic  paJace^fbrt  in 
Zanzibar,  its  name  being  derived  from  the  Portuguese 
wordjjgig^  “church”,  the  building  from  which  it  had 
been  adapted, 
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I^dir,  Fut^h  ed.  and  tr.  R.  Basset,  2 
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(E«  CERUiii-[G.S.P.  Freeman-Grenville]) 

(b)  1880-1960 

The  1880s  saw  the  establishment  of  British,  French 
and  Italian  protectorates  in  various  parts  of  the  Somali 
territories  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  the  Ethiopian 
empire  into  Somali  territory  under  the  Emperor 
Menelik  11  (1889-1913).  The  British,  who  had  had  an 
interest  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  Somali  terri- 
tories for  some  time  as  an  area  supplying  food  for 
their  port  at  Aden,  established  the  Somaliland  Protec- 
torate in  1887.  This  followed  the  departure  in  1884 
of  Egypt  from  parts  of  the  northern  ^mali  coast  and 
was  al^  motivated  by  the  British  desire  to  stem  French 
expansion  in  the  region.  In  the  same  year,  Leonce 
Lagarde  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Obock,  on  If-COm 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tadjourah,  and 
French  Somaliland  was  declared  a protectorate  (this 
region  was  inhabited  by  'Afar  people  [see  oajvi^I] 
in  the  north  and  west  as  well  as  Somalis  in  the  south- 
east). 

Disagreement  with  the  British  regarding  the  bor- 
der between  the  two  protectorates  led  to  an  Angio^ 

French  agreement  in  1838  defining  the  boundary,  and 
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in  1892  Djibouii  [set  ^ibOtI]  became  the  capital  of 
French  Somaiilani  In  1889  Italy  acquired  Somali 
areas  on  the  north-east  and  south-east  coast ^ includ- 
ing  Mikdi^il,  and  in  1892  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
ceded  some  important  ports  to  die  Italians  for  25 
years.  In  1889  Italy^  whose  interests  were  now  wider 
than  just  the  southern  ports  and  their  hinterlands 
signed  the  treaty  of  Ucciali  (W36’^alc  in  Amharic)  with 
Ethiopia  which j following  the  taking  of  Harar  [^.uj 
in  1887,  had  moved  into  the  Somali  territories  to  the 
cast  and  south-east  of  that  town.  The  Amharic  and 
Italian  interpretations  of  this  treaty  differed,  the  Ital- 
ians seeing  Ethiopia  as  essentiaUy  an  Italian  protec- 
torate whereas  to  the  Ethiopians,  communicating  with 
other  countries  through  Italy  was  optional.  It  was  in 
thLs  light  that  Italy  entered  into  negotiations  witli  the 
British,  signing  a protocol  in  1894  that  defined  Brit- 
ish and  Italian  spheres  of  interest.  Following  the  Bat- 
tle of  Adwa  (Adowa)  In  1896,  however,  at  which  the 
Italians  were  defeated  by  the  Ethiopians,  the  British 
began  to  talk  direedy  with  Menelik  II,  signing  a treaty 
with  him  in  1897  which  allowed  Somali  pastoral- 
i$ts  to  use  grazing  land  on  either  side  of  the  border 
between  the  British  Protectorate  and  Ethiopia.  Thus 
it  was  that  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  bound- 
aries in  the  Somali  teni lories  were  essentially  set  and 
the  Somali  people  were  divided  between  the  Bridsh, 
French,  Italian  and  Ethiopian  spheres  of  influence. 
This  division,  in  fact,  split  not  only  the  Somali  peo- 
ple as  a whole  but  individual  clans,  for  example,  in 
the  north-west  the  Citsc  (^Ise)  clan  inhabited  parts  of 
British  Somaliland,  French  Somaliland  and  Ethiopia, 
and  arc  still  divided  by  the  boundaries  between  the 
corresponding  modem  slates  of  today. 

Although  a number  of  treaties  had  been  signed 
with  various  Somali  clans  by  the  European  powers, 
there  was;  little  Somali  influence  in  the  developments 
which  had  taken  place.  This  was  to  change  during 
the  next  20  years  with  the  rise  of  Sayyid  Muhammad 
'Abd  All  Ah  Hassan  and  his  Dervish  movement. 

This  movement  rose  against  the  British,  Ethiopians 
and  Italians,  and  k was  only  in  1920  that  k con- 
cluded, with  the  expulsion  of  the  Sayyid  and  his 
remaining  followers  to  Ethiopia  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  the  Sayyid  (see  wuiiAMfctAD  ‘abd  allAh  pAssA^a 
for  further  detaib  of  this  campaign).  Given  the  fact 
that  missionary  activity  was  one  of  the  factors  which 
led  the  Sayyid  to  start  the  campaign,  the  British 
authorities  prohibited  all  such  activity  in  British 
Somaliland,  a regulation  which  was  Strictly  adhered 
to.  French  SomaUland  was  little  afiected  by  the  cam- 
paign, however,  and  in  1917  the  rail  link  between 
Addis  Ababa  and  Djibouti  was  completed,  gradually 
eclipsing  the  importance  of  ZayJac  (Zayla*  as  a 

port.  This  helped  the  development  of  the  town  of 
Djibouti  as  a cosmopolitan  centre,  who^  main  sources 
of  income  were  the  duties  and  earnings  from  trade 
via  the  railway  and  through  the  port;  apart  from  live- 
stock, salt  was  the  only  natural  resource  available  in 
the  territory  and  was  exported  primarily  to  Ethiopia. 
Following  the  opening  of  the  railway,  a road  was  built 
in  British  Somaliland  from  Berbera  to  Hargeisa 

{q.v.\  and  on  to  the  Ethiopian  border  to  help  trade 
through  the  port  of  Berbera.  In  1921  the  British  intro- 
duced direct  taxation  on  livestock,  which  met  with 
much  resistance  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  Burco 
(Bur^o)  district  commissioner  in  a riot  following  which 
the  tax  was  revoked.  The  governor  from  1925  to 
1931,  Harold  KJttermaster,  however,  tried  to  provide 
some  development  assistance  to  the  nomadic  popula- 
tion as  well  as  to  farmers,  who  over  the  previous  few 


years  in  the  west  of  British  Somaliland,  had  devel- 
oped plough  cultivation,  particularly  of  sorghum,  under 
the  influence  of  §ufi  brotherhood  agricultural  com- 
munities and  other  farming  communities  in  neigh- 
bouring areas  of  Ethiopia.  Later,  in  the  1920s  a serious 
drought  led  to  some  further  development  in  the  area 
of  water  resources.  The  British,  however,  were  unsure 
of  what  to  do  with  Somaliland,  and  after  ruling  out 
a number  of  other  possibilities  decided  to  retrench. 
In  Italian  Somalia,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
main  factors  was  the  advent  in  Italy  of  a Fascki  gov- 
ernment under  Mussolini  in  1922.  The  first  Fascist 
governor,  Gesare  de  Vecchi,  subsequently  intended  to 
bring  the  whole  Italian  region  under  direct  rule  (some 
of  the  inland  and  northern  parts,  such  as  the  Sultan- 
ate of  Hobyo,  were  virtually  independent  despite  nom- 
inal Italian  rule)  and,  despite  Somali  resistance,  the 
territory  was  brought  together  and  divided  into  seven 
provinces.  The  Italians  set  up  many  agricultural  pro- 
jects producing  sugar,  bananas  and  cotton,  for  which 
forced  recruitment  of  labour  was  common  and,  in 
addition,  embarked  on  road  building. 

The  later  1930s  were  marked  in  the  whole  region 
by  Italy's  ambitions  to  create  an  East  African  Empire 
which  was  to  include  Ethiopia.  A gradual  encroach- 
ment was  made  into  tiie  Ethiopian-ruled  Somali  ter- 
ritories, and  by  1934  plans  had  been  instituted  for 
the  Empire.  The  catalyst  for  the  opening  of  the  real 
advance  of  Italy  was  the  Walwal  incident  of  1934. 
This  incident  occurred  when  the  Ediioplan-British 
boundary  commission  was  to  inspect  grazing  facilities 
for  British-protected  Somali  clans  over  the  border  from 
British  Somaliland  in  Ethiopia.  The  Ethiopian  escort 
arrived  at  Walwal  ahead  of  the  commission  to  clash 
with  Italian-led  troops.  This  dash  became  the  pretext 
for  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  Italy.  In  the  Ethiopian 
I Somali  territories,  the  invasion  was  led  from  Italian 
Somalia  by  General  Graziani  and,  despite  Ethiopian 
resistance,  the  invasion  of  that  country  was  virtually 
complete  by  1936  with  the  taking  of  Addis  Ababa. 
Italian  Somalia  now  included  the  Somali  lerritories 
which  had  been  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  so  all  these 
Somali  territories  were  administered  as  a whole  by 
Italy.  During  the  time  of  the  Italian  East  African 
Empire,  the  Somalis  were  subjected  to  Fascist  discrim- 
inatory laws  and  had  no  power  in  the  government 
of  the  region;  in  addition,  trade  was  controlled  by 
the  Italian  authorities.  Increased  urban isatiori  was  an- 
other feature  of  this  period,  wMch  in  turn  led  to  a 
political  consciousness  of  a modem  nationalist  tenor 
which  was  suppressed  by  the  Itahan  authorities.  At 
the  same  time,  nationalist  feeling  was  developing  in 
British  Somaliland  where  various  political  organisa- 
tions were  set  up.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Italians  further  expanded  their  em- 
pire with  the  capture  of  British  Somaliland  in  1940, 
if  only  for  a brief  seven  months,  after  which  it  was 
retaken  by  the  allies  whose  assault  started  from  Kenya 
in  the  south  in  January  1941  and  was  supplemented 
by  an  expedition  from  Aden  in  the  March.  French 
Somaliland,  whose  governor  supported  the  Vichy 
regime,  continued  to  pose  a threat  to  the  British,  but 
following  capitulation  of  the  regime,  which  noW 
declared  for  Free  France,  a short-term  agreement  was 
signed. 

After  the  restoration  of  Emperor  Haik  Sellasie  in 
Ethiopia  in  1941,  there  followed  negotiatioiTs  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  ex-Italian  colonies.  In  1942  the  Brit- 
ish Military  Administration  of  the  region  came  to  an 
agreement  recognising  Ethiopian  independence  which 
was  revised  in  1944,  although  even  ^tcr  tliLs  second 
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agreement  Britain  still  administered  the  Somali-inhab-  i 
iled  n^ons  of  Ethiopian  Following  the  redevelopment  | 
of  agriculture  and  tradej  SKe  of  the  important  moves  j 
during  this  lime  of  British  administration  was  the  fur-  * 
therance  of  political  organisations  which  had  been  ] 
suppressed  under  the  Fascist  regime.  These  included  j 
It^ian  and,  increasingly^  Somali  organisations,  one  of  j 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Somali  Youth  J 
Club,  founded  in  May  1943j  which  developed  rapidly  1 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  Somali  Youth  Lea^e 
(SYL)  in  1947,  when  it  had  branches  in  all  the  British-  | 
administered  Somali  territories.  Another  important  po- 
litical organisation  was  the  Hizbia  Digil-Mtrine  Somaii 
(HDMS),  formed  in  1947  out  of  the  Patriotic  Benefit 
UnioUj  with  its  power  base  among  the  sedentary  agri- 
cultural population  of  the  central  regions.  In  January 
1948  the  Four  Power  Commission  dealing  with  the 
ex-Italian  colonies,  made  up  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  Slates,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France, 
arrived  in  Makdi^u  and  discussed  the  situation  with 
the  various  interested  parties,  including  the  SYL,  the 
HOMS  as  well  as  the  Italian  societies.  The  four  pow- 
ers, however,  failed  to  agree  among  themselves,  hand- 
ing the  final  decision  of  what  to  do  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  who,  in  November 
1949,  placed  what  had  been  Italian  Somalia  prior  to 
the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  under  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship for  ten  years,  to  be  administered  during  that 
lime  by  Italy,  following  which  the  country  would  gain 
independence.  It  was  in  1948  also  that  most  of  the 
Ogaadeen  (Og^Cn  ij.uJ)  area  (leaving  aside  the  north- 
ern and  north-eastern  region  known  as  the  Haud  and 
the  Reserved  Area)  was  handed  back  to  Ethiopia,  ( 
despite  strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  Somali  inhabitants  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
British,  who  had  supported  a plan  proposed  by  the 
British  Foreign  Minister,  Ernest  Bevin,  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a Trusteeship  of  the  Union  of  Somali  terri- 
toricsi.  It  was  later  in  1954  that  the  Haud  and  the 
Reserved  Area  came  under  Ethiopian  rule,  and  it  was 
this  move  in  particular  which  sparked  a greater  po- 
litica.1  consciousness  in  the  British  Protectorate  and 
aJso  led  to  the  organisation  of  another  political  party, 
the  National  United  Front  (NUF).  In  1960  the  NUF, 
along  with  the  SYL,  the  Somali  National  League 
(SNL)  and  the  new  United  Somali  Party  (USP)  con- 
tested an  election  and  later  that  year,  on  26  June, 
the  Protectorate  became  fully  independent.  In  ItaJian- 
administered  Somalia,  given  the  ten-year  term  of  the 
Trusteeship,  moves  were  more  quickly  made  tow^ards 
eventual;  independence,  including  a general  election  to 
a legislative  assembly  in  1956  in  which  the  SYL  won 
most  of  the  votes,  with  the  HDMS  finding  itself  as 
the  main  opposition.  Somalia  became  an  independent 
state  five  c^ys  after  British  Somaliland,  and  six  days 
following  that,  on  7 July  I960,  the  two  newly-inde- 
pendent  states  united  after  having  undertaken  nego- 
tiations towards  this  end  for  some  time.  During  the 
early  1960s,  the  matter  of  the  other  Somali-inhabited 
territory,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Northern  Frontier 
District  of  Kenya,  wa.s  a major  concern  to  the  newly- 
independent  state  of  Somalia.  In  French  Somaliland, 
following  an  election  in  1958,  the  country  remained 
an  overseas  territory  of  France,  finally  gaining  full  in- 
dependence in  1977.  [ 
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(c)  After  1960 

In  April  i960,  the  British  government  decided  to 
terminate  its  authority  over  Somaliland,  allowing  time 
for  possible  unification  with  Italian  Somalia,  the  inde- 
pendence of  which  had  just  then  been  scheduled  by 
the  United  Nations  for  July  I960,  That  same  month, 
representatives  of  the  two  territories  met  in  Mogadishu 
and  agreed  on  the  unification  of  the  two  Somalia^ 
into  a single  democratic  and  parliamentary  state,  to 
be  led  by  an  elected  president  responsible  to  a par- 
liament, also  to  be  elected  but  initially  composed  of 
members  of  the  two  existing  territoriai  assemblies. 

On  26  June,  British  Somaliland  became  independ- 
ent and  was  united  with  Somalia,  to  form,  on  I July 
I960,  the  Republic  of  Somalia.  This  was  a deviation 
from  the  inviolable  principle  of  the  intangibility  of 
colonial  frontiers,  in  the  name  of  ethnic  unity. 

*Abd  aURashrd  'Alt  ^irmake,  the  leader  of  the 
Somali  Youth  i^eague  (SYL),  originally  dominated  by 
Darod  (Daarood)  and  Hawiye  (Hawiyye),  which  since 
1947  had  campaigned  for  the  unification  of  lands 
inhabited  by  Somalis  ("‘Greater  Somalia”)  and  for  inde- 
pendence, was  summoned  to  form  a coalition  govern- 
ment. This  coalition  combined,  besides  his  own  party, 
two  northern  parties  unrepresented  m the  South:  the 
Somaliland  National  League  (SNL)  with  Multammad 
Ibr^hTm  tgal  and  the  United  Somali  Party 
(USP),  representing  respectively  the  Isaq  (Isaaq),  and 
the  Dir  and  Darod.  The  choice  by  the  Assembly  of 
Adan  ‘Abdulle  ^Ism^n  as  President  of  the  Republic  was 
confirmed  in  1961  by  a conference. 
problems  of  unfkatioti 

Concluded  in  a spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  uni- 
fication of  the  British  and  Italian  colonics  was  bound 
to  raise  serious  problems.  Although  both  populated 
by  Somalis,  they  had  hitherto  experienced  few  mutual 
contacts.  Every'thing  separated  them:  die  usage  of  Eng- 
fish  or  of  Italian,  administrative  traditions,  judicial  sys- 
tems, etc. 

Their  fusion  altered  the  situation  of  each  group. 
The  Isaq  of  the  SNL,  the  majority  party  in  Somaliland, 
became  an  insignificant  group  in  the  context  of  a uni- 
fied state  such  as  Somalia,  They  were  naturally  drawn 
towards  accommodation  with  the  southern  opposition 
party,  the  Greater  Somali  League  (GSL)  of 
Muhammad  Hgsayn,  pro-Arab  and  pan-Somali.  The 
Darod  of  the  USP,  on  the  otlier  hand,  found  them- 
selves in  tune  with  their  fcUow-tribe^eople  of  the 
SYL.  M for  the  Dir,  they  were  tom  between  their 
Isaq  neighbours  and  their  Hawiye  traditional  allies. 
ITie  difference  in  importance  between  the  two  terri- 
torial entities  also  led  the  administradve  classes  of  for- 
mer Somalia  to  expect  that  they  would  naturally 
monopolise  all  decision-making  functions,  not  only  at 
the  national  but  also  at  the  regional  level. 
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The  results  of  the  first  populAr  consuhatioti^ — the  I 
referendum  on  the  Consikutiorv — of  June  1961  clearly  | 
illustrated  these  divisions;  adopted  with  a larj^e  major-  ‘ 
ity  by  the  electorate  of  former  Somaha^  the  text  was 
approved  by  less  than  50%  of  the  electors  of  former  ^ 
Somaliland*  Discontent  erupted  more  overtly  when  in  i 
December  of  that  year  a group  of  British-trained  police 
oflicers  mutinied  in  protest  against  the  appointment 
to  senior  posts  of  Italian -trained  police  ofiicers  brought 
in  from  the  south. 

After  1962,  the  political  landscape  changed j reflect- 
ing the  diflieukies  of  unity  but  also  demonstrating  the 
desire  of  all  to  maintain  it.  Ac  the  beginning  of  the  i 
year,  the  attempt  by  Ha^djT  Muhammad  Husayn  to 
exploit  the  discontent  of  the  north  by  launching  a ■ 
new  pjarty,  the  Somali  Democratic  Union,  consisting  \ 
of  the  GSL  and  elements  of  the  SNL  hostile  to  the 
participation  of  their  organisation  in  central  govern- 
ment, ended  in  failure*  On,  the  other  hand,  two  SNL 
ininisters,  including  Igal,  resigning  in  May,  succeeded 
in  attracting  to  themselves,  besides  members  of  their 
own  movement,  a Hawiye  faction  of  the  SYL  and 
creating  a new  organisation,  the  Somali  National 
Congress  (SNC), 

Somali  nationalism  was  j>an -Somali.  It  stressed  as 
the  first  objective  of  its  programme  the  aspiration  to 
gather  within  a single  political  entity  all  Somali  peo-  i 
pie,  those  who  had  been  placed  by  colonial  politics  I 
under  the  authority  of  the  British  in  Somaliland  or  ' 
in  Kenya  (Northern  Frontier  District,  NFD)  of  the  ' 
Italians  in  Somalia,  of  the  French  in  Djibouti  (French 
Coast  of  the  Somalis,  which  was  to  become  in  1967  ; 
the  French  Territory  of  the  Afat^  and  Issas,  then  in  ' 
1977  the  Republic  of  Djibouti)  or  of  the  Ethiopians  i 
in  Ogaden  (Ogaadeen),  five  regions  symbolised  by  the 
five  points  of  the  white  star  (on  a blue  background) 
of  the  Republic’s  flag.  The  Constitution  of  1961  re- 
corded this  aspiration  in  its  preamble:  “the  Republic 
of  Somalia  seeks  to  promote  the  union  of  Somali  ter- 
ritories by  lawful  and  peaceful  means”.  Somali  gov- 
ernments, caught  in  the  snare  of  nationalism,  would 
henceforward  be  obliged  lo  make  constant  demands 
for  self-determinaiion  on  behalf  of  their  Somali  broth- 
ers inhabiting  other  teiritorics,  on  pain  of  being  accused 
of  “treason”.  They  would  also  incite  them  to  achieve 
the  objective  themselves,  especially  in  radio  broad- 
casts. On  numerous  occasions,  this  irredcntism  was  to 
lead  to  violent  conflict  and  serious  repercussions* 

In  1961,  in  the  course  of  negotiations  in  Ixmdon 
over  Kenya,  the  representatives  of  the  NFD  demanded, 
with  the  support  of  the  Oromo  of  this  territory,  the 
right  to  secede  from  Kenya.  The  British  proposal — 
a federal  Kenya — w^as  never  implemented  and  the 
Somalis  of  Kenya  remained  an  aggrieved  and  dissi- 
dent community  for  years  thereafter. 

Relations  with  Ethiopia  were  still  more  difficult. 
Somalia  challenged  the  Anglo*'Ethiopian  treaties  de- 
fining the  fronders  of  Somaliiand  and  the  Ethiopian 
province  of  Hararge  (capital  Harar)  which  encom- 
passed the  Ogaden  an  area  with  a majority 

Somali  populadon.  The  last  of  these  treaties,  con- 
cluded as  recently  as  1954,  definidvely  placed  the  pas- 
tures of  the  Haud  (Hawd)  in  Ethiopia.  It  was  iu  this 
region  that  there  took  place,  six  months  after  In- 
dependence, the  first  disturbance  involving  Ethiopian 
police  and  disgruntled  nomads,  a skirmish  which 
Somalia  chose  to  interpret  as  repression  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Somalis  of  Eihiopia.  In  Februar>'  1964, 
more  serious  Ijordcr  incidents  occurred,  culminating 
in  the  invasion  of  Somali  air-5f>ate  by  Ethiopian  air- 
craft. Mediation  by  Sudan,  in  April,  under  the  auspices 


of  the  OAU  brought  about  a provisional  resolution 
to  the  conflict,  but  Ethiopia  took  the  precaution,  the 
same  year,  to  ally  itself  with  Kenya  by  means  of  a 
mutual  defence  pact. 

Somalia’s  determination  lo  amend  exisring  frontiers 
isolated  it  internationally.  Although  Somali  leaders 
tended  to  be  relatively  well  disposed  towards  the  West- 
ern bloc,  relations  l^ctwcen  Somalia  and  the  countries 
belonging  to  this  bloc  were  unfriendly  for  political 
reasons:  Somalia  would  not  forgive  the  United  King- 
dom for  its  policy  relating  to  the  Kenyan  NFD  and 
the  Hand,  France  for  its  occupation  of  Djibouti  and 
the  USA  for  its  active  support  of  Ethiopia.  'Fhe  excep- 
tion was  Italy,  whose  nationals  retained  a decisive 
economic  role  in  the  land.  In  pursuit  of  allies,  Somali 
leaders  found  themselves  obliged  to  turn  towards  ihe 
USSR  and  China.  In  1962  the  Russians,  intent  on 
exerting  dominant  influence  in  the  Red  Sea  region, 
agreed  to  lend  money,  to  equip  and  train  the  armed 
forces  and  to  assist  with  the  implementation  of  all 
kinds  of  development  projects.  From  1969  onwards, 
the  Chinese  in  their  turn  supplied  substantial  civil 
assistance. 

The  SYL  had  an  overall  victory  in  the  municipal 
elections  of  1963,  also  in  the  legislative  elections  of 
1964.  With  the  aim  of  revitaJising  internal  politics. 

President  ‘Ismani  chose  a new  Prime  Minister,  *Abd 
al-Razzak  Hadjdi^  Husayn.  Concerned  with  efficiency, 
the  latter  chose  his  ministers  without  regard  ibr  tribal 
and  regional  balance.  Discontented,  members  of  his 
own  party  Formed  an  opposition  movement  under  the 
leadership  of  the  former  Prime  Minister  Shtrmake. 

Thoogh  sincere  pan-Somalis,  "^Isman  and  tfusayn  fa- 
voured giving  priority  to  internal  problems  and  issues. 
Furthermore,  Husayn  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
Aascmbly  vrith  great  dilTicully,  only  succeeding  with 
the  aid  of  supporters  outside  the  SYIj. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  presidential  elections  of 
1967,  President  ""Isman  paid  the  price  of  his  errors: 
^irmake,  who  had  led  the  country  in  the  period  of 
miliuint  nationalism,  was  elected.  The  new  President 
chose  as  Prime  Minister  Igal,  who  had  returned  to 
the  SYL  after  1964.  A man  of  ihc  north,  an  Isaq, 
the  new  Prime  Minister  hoped  to  put  Somalia's  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbours  on  an  amicable  basis  and 
lo  concentrate  on  problems  of  economic  and  social 
development.  By  acting  in  this  way,  he  too  risked  dis- 
crediting the  one  ideal  capable  of  inducing  the  Somalis 
to  forget  their  tribal  divisions:  iircdenti-sm.  In  the 
municipal  and  legislative  elections  of  1 969,  the  elec- 
toral system,  a series  of  delecdons  and  the  game  of 
post^lectoral  coalition -making,  guaranteed  his  party 
120  seats  out  of  123. 

But  this  w'as  a hollow  victory,  since  the  state  was 
running  out  of  control.  Corruption  and  nepotism  were 
rampant,  and  the  Assembly  no  longer  even  pretended 
to  be  a forum  for  the  exercise  of  the  traditional  Somali 
virtues  of  conciliation  and  dialogue.  l.ack  of  direction, 
widespread  intrigue,  insecurity  and  government  inef- 
fectiveness aroused  discontent  which  was  particularly 
intense  among  intellectuals  and  the  military,  a dis- 
content which  aggravated  further  the  resertlment  fel^3f  COITI 
by  those,  the  majority,  who  believed  that  in  improv- 
ing relations  with  Kenya  and  Ethiopia,  the  govern- 
ment had  betrayed  its  mis.sion.  Rumours  of  a c^jup 
began  to  circulate. 

TTtt:  Somali  Rsmlution 

An  unexpected  event  hastened  the  resoludon  of  this 
looming  crisis.  On  15  October  1969,  while  the  Prime 
Minister  Igal  was  on  an  overseas  visit,  President  Shir- 
make  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  bodyguards.  Igal 
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hurriedly  returned  to  organise  the  election  of  a new 
President,  On  20  October,  the  party  chose  as  its  can- 
didate Boqor,  one  of  his  close  associ- 

ates. He  was  thereby  assured  of  retaining  his  p)ost  as 
Prime  Minister. 

The  following  day,  the  Army  took  control  of  Moga- 
dishu and  a Supreme  Revolutionary  Council  (SRC) 
was  immediately  established,  taking  the  measures  which 
were  normal  in  these  circumstances:  detention  of  mem- 
bers of  the  former  ruling  clique,  suspension  of  the 
Constitution  (it  was  to  be  officially  abrogated  in  Feb- 
ruary 1970),  suppression  of  the  Supreme  Court,  clo- 
sure of  the  Assembly  and  prohibition  of  political  parties. 
The  Supreme  Council  announced  its  intention  to  com- 
bat tribal  nepotism  and  corruption  and  to  promote  a 
just  society  where  all  would  be  guaranteed  access  to 
social  and  economic  progress.  In  foreign  policy,  Soma- 
lia, renamed  the  “Democratic  Republic  of  Somalia’*, 
would  honour  its  commitments  and  support  peoples 
fighting  colonialism.  On  I November,  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Council  was  made  public:  com- 
prising 25  officers,  it  was  presided  over  by  General 
Muhammad  Siyad  (Siyaad)  Barre,  commander  of  the 
Army  since  1 965. 

The  military  caucus  which  had  overturned  the 
democratic  regime  subsequently  defined  its  action  as 
a Marxist  revolution.  But  despite  the  presence  of  Soviet 
advisers  in  the  Army  (in  implementation  of  the  Somali- 
Soviet  military  accord  of  1963),  there  is  no  evidence 
that  there  was  Soviet  backing  for  the  coup,  and  Soviet- 
trained  junior  officers  received  no  preferential  treat- 
ment. In  October  1970,  to  mark  the  anniversary  of 
the  coup,  Siyad  Barre,  who  in  spite  of  the  corporate 
power  supposedly  wielded  by  the  Supreme  Council 
was  very  much  “the  strong  man”,  announced  the  adoj> 
tion  of  scientific  socialism  (in  Somali:  hanti-wadoagga 
ciimi  ku  dhuan)  as  the  ideology  of  the  state.  Tliis  ide- 
ology sought  to  integrate  the  tribal  element  into  the 
theory  of  class-struggle,  and  acknowledged  Marx,  Lenin 
and  Mao  Tse  Tung  as  well  as  Mussolini  and  the 
K.ur*an.  Declaring  himself  a pragmatist,  Siyad  Barre 
remained  fairly  flexible  on  the  ideology  of  his  move- 
ment, which  he  reckoned  was  compatible  vrith  Islam. 
This  view  was  not  shared  by  all. 

The  Supreme  Council  discharged  certain  responsi- 
bilities formerly  allotted  to  the  President,  the  Council 
of  Ministers  or  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  assisted 
by  a Council  of  Secretaries  of  State  mainly  composed 
of  civilians.  Siyad  Barre  monopolised  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  and  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
p>ersonality  cult.  Officers  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
major  public  organisations  in  order  to  assure  the  state’s 
control  over  the  economy,  finance,  commerce,  trans- 
p>ort,  etc.  Regional  and  local  administration  was  also 
taken  over  by  the  military,  civilian  functionaries  being 
“re-educated”  or  dismissed.  Administrative  sub-divisions 
were  re-arranged  in  order  to  nullify  the  influence  of 
tribal  assemblies.  In  1976,  the  single  party  proclaimed 
in  1971  came  into  existence  under  the  tide  of  the 
Somali  Revolurionary  Socialist  Party  (SRSP)  and  the 
Supreme  Council  was  transformed  into  its  central  com- 
mittee. Theoretically,  this  was  a return  to  civilian  rule, 
but  in  fjurt  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
group  of  officers. 

An  important  measure  in  the  nationalist  and  pan-  j 
Somali  policy  of  the  revoludonary  government  was  j 
the  adopdon  of  a system  for  the  wridng  of  the  Somali  | 
language.  In  1971,  the  Supreme  Council  revived  the 
Committee  for  the  Somali  Language  which  in  1962  j 
had  proposed  the  adopdon  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  j 
entrusted  to  it  the  task  of  preparing  a grammar,  a I 


diedonary,  texts  and  a programme  of  adult  educadon. 

But  it  was  only  in  1972  that  the  Council  announced 
that  Latin  transcripdon  had  been  adopted  and  would 
be  applied  throughout  Somalia  from  1 January  1973. 

The  hopes  of  those  who  wanted  Arabic  to  be  the 
official  language  were  dashed.  An  impressive  campaign 
aimed  at  improving  literacy  was  then  launched. 

The  economy  was  nadonalised  and  shaped  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet  model  with  the  aid  of  Russian  advis- 
ers. New  agricultural  inidadves  were  developed  in  the 
south  with  the  aid  of  Arab  investment,  while  in  the 
north  and  in  the  region  between  the  great  rivers  state 
collective  farms  were  established.  Stock-breeders  were 
“invited”  to  setUe  in  southern  areas  where  irrigation 
was  promised.  The  drought  of  1974-5  was  exploited 
by  the  revolutionaries  to  expedite  this  process.  Nomads 
were  thus  directed  towards  state-owned  farms  and 
300,000  (?)  of  them  were  transferred  from  north  to 
south,  with  Soviet  assistance  and  installed  in  “co-oper- 
ative” villages.  This  assault  on  traditional  ancestral 
life-styles  was  also  intended  to  undermine  the  tribal 
system.  Although  itself  based  on  an  inler-Darod  alliance 
of  the  clans  of  Marehan  (Mareexaan)  and  Ogaden 
(Siyad  Barre’s  power-base)  with  the  Dulbahantc  (Dul- 
baaxante)  clan,  the  revolutionary  government  vigor- 
ously denounced  tribalism  and  numerous  activities 
and  customs  defined  as  “tribal”  were  punished  under 
the  law.  But  the  social  and  economic  disorders  cre- 
ated by  scientific  socialism  had  the  paradoxical  effect 
of  making  tribalism  the  last  refuge  of  Somalis.  The 
events  which  were  to  follow  the  fall  of  Siyad  Barre 
were  to  prove  this  clcariy. 

After  fifteen  years  of  socialist  experiment,  the  Somali 
economy  was  in  a disastrous  state,  exporting,  at  the 
very  most,  only  cattle  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  bananas 
to  Italy.  With  a GDP  of  260  dollars  per  inhabitant 
per  year  the  Somalis  (55%  stock-breeders,  22%  arable 
farmers  in  1986)  counted  among  the  least  developed 
peoples  of  the  world.  Aware  of  the  parlous  condition 
of  the  economy,  the  government  decided  on  a lim- 
ited programme  of  liberalisation  which  did  not  have 
time  to  bear  fruit. 

The  only  successes  of  the  regime  were  those  which 
it  had  recorded  in  the  development  of  education,  with 
the  writing  of  the  Somali  language,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  status  of  women.  But  these  secular  achieve- 
ments found  no  favour  in  religious  circles,  the  younger 
members  of  which  were  influenced  by  fundamentalism. 

Somalis  hostile  to  the  policies  of  Siyad  Barre,  described 
as  “counter-revolutionaries”,  were  watched,  hunted, 
tried  and  in  some  cases  executed.  Since  the  incep>- 
rion  of  his  regime,  in  April  1970  and  in  May  1971, 

Siyad  Barre  had  been  denouncing  conspiracies  against 
himself  hatched  by  members  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

Foreign  policy  was  closely  linked  to  internal  policy. 

In  1974,  as  a means  of  tempering  his  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  Siyad  Barre  took  his  country — as 
a purely  political  move — into  the  Arab  League,  whose 
richest  members  supplied  him  with  aid  and  offered 
him  new  markets.  For  reasons  of  nationalism,  he  sup- 
ported the  Somali  guerrillas  in  the  Ethiopian  Ogaden, 
and  for  reasons  of  self-interest  the  separatist  strug^e  - pQi-p. 
of  the  Eritreans,  both  these  campaigns  being  directed  ' 
against  Addis  Ababa. 

Ethiopia  had  been  much  weakened  by  the  collapse 
of  the  regime  of  Haile  Selassie  in  1974-5.  Siyad  Barre 
waited  for  the  opportunity  to  exploit  this  situation 
and  avenge  the  humiliation  of  1964.  In  the  summer 
of  1977,  Somali  troops  crossed  the  frontier  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  gates  of  Harar.  But  in  a specta- 
cular reversal  of  policy,  the  Soviets  changed  the  rules 
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of  the  game.  In  a region  where  South  Yemen  was 
already  within  their  sphere  of  influence,  it  was  in  their 
interest  ^support  Ethiopia  rather  than  Somalia,  which 
was  proving  itself  unstable  and  unpredictable,  and 
accordingly  they  changed  sides.  Crippled,  Siyad  Barre 
appealed  for  the  support  of  the  Americans,  who  showed 
no  inclination  to  intervene.  Henceforward  the  Somali 
offensive  became  a rout.  The  country  was  swollen  by 
refugees  (a  quarter  of  the  population  in  1980) 
whom  the  economy,  destroyed  by  droughts  and  “scien- 
tific socialism”,  was  incapable  of  feeding.  Siyad  Barre 
was  seen  as  incompetent  and  as  a traitor. 

After  the  fiasco  of  the  Somali  offensive  and  the 
expulsion  of  Soviet  advisers  which  ensued,  political 
instability  worsened.  Siyad  Barre  had  a number  of 
generals  executed,  scapegoats  for  the  defeat,  and  in 
April  1978  he  was  confronted  by  a revolt  on  the  part 
of  ofTicers  (most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Majcrteyri, 
a clan  allied  to  the  former  regime),  seventeen  of  whom 
were  executed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ogaden  with-  | 
drew  their  support  for  the  regime,  and  opposition  | 
movements,  inaugurated  in  other  countries,  made  their  i 
appearance,  including  the  Somali  Salvation  Front  (SSF) 
(with  Majerteyn  majority)  which  united  in  October 
1981  with  the  Somali  Workers  Party  (SW'P)  to  form 
the  Democratic  Front  for  the  Salvation  of  Somalia 
(DFSS),  In,  April  1981,  the  Somali  National  Movement 
(SNM)  was  founded  in  London  by  members  of  the 
Isaq,  This  party  advocated  a mixed  economy  and  a 
neutral  international  policy  and  some  of  its  members 
favoured  the  secession  of  the  north.  The  same  year, 
the  dismissal  of  the  Minister  of  Defence,  WF  Samantar, 
caused  discontent  in  the  Army.  The  following  year, 
the  first  acts  of  armed  strode  on  the  part  of  the 
SMN  unleashed  ferocious  repression  in  the  north.  Isaq 
and  Majerteyn  were  excluded  from  all  posts  and 
privileges. 

I’he  drought  of  1983-4  and  the  guerrilla  war  drove 
groups  of  nomads  into  shanty-towns  in  such  numbers 
that  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Somalia  saw  its 
urban  population  exceed  its  nomadic  population.  Illicit  1 
trading  of  all  kinds  and  the  inisappropriadon  of  in-  I 
temational  aid,  in  which  the  most  senior  of  states-  ! 
men  were  implicated,  increasing  nepotism,  more-or-fess 
systematic  recourse  to  a politicised  police  force,  etc.,  | 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  corruption  of  powder.  I 

In  May  1988,  Italian  mecUadon  led  to  the  signing  j 
of  an  ItaJo-Ethiopian  treaty  which  made  official  the  * 
colonial  frontier  between  the  two  countries  but  imposed  \ 
on  them  the  obligation  to  pursue  the  dissidents  with-  ! 
in  their  own  territories.  Feeling  threatened,  the  SNM  I 
took  pre-emptive  action  and  seized  major  cities  of  the  I 
north:  Hargeysa,  Berbera  and  Burao,  The  artillery  f 
barrages  with  which  Siyad  Bame  responded  terrorised  J 
the  population  and  increased  the  number  of  refugees,  j 
The  Hawiye,  influenrial  in  Mogadishu,  withdrew  their  ! 
support  from  him.  After  the  riots  of  the  summer  of  ! 
1989  which  followed  the  detention  of  recalcitrant  • 

Siyad  Barre  began  to  lose  control  of  entire  regions  ; 
in  the  south.  The  Army,  the  police  and  the  adminb-  j 
iration,  all  of  whom  had  grievances  over  irregulari-  J 
ties  in  remuneration,  become  uncontrollable.  In  1990,  I 
Siyad  Barre  believed  he  could  retrieve  the  situation  1 
by  installing  a multi-party  system  and  undermining  j 
the  alliance  which  was  then  coming  into  existence  be-  j 
tween  the  now  very  active  rebel  movements  (accord  ! 
signed  on  2 October  1990);  but  he  acted  too  late.  ! 

At  the  end  of  January  1991,  the  partisans  of  the  > 
United  Somali  Congress  (USC),  a movement  led  by  ; 
'All  Mahdr  Muhammad  and  the  genera]  Muhammad  | 
Farab  Aydid,  both  Hawiye  but  from  difTcrent  clans,  | 


took  control  of  Mogadishu  and  compelled  Siyad  Barre 
to  take  refuge,  first  in  the  interior  and  later  in  Kenya. 

But  from  December  1991,  conflict  erupted  between 
the  partisans  of  *Air  Mahdr  Muhammad,  unilaterally 
declared  prerideni  of  the  interim  government,  and  those 
of  Muhammad  Farah  Aydid. 

Violence  spread  rapidly  among  all  factions  seeking 
to  establish  ihennselves.  The  problem  posed  by  refugees 
(one  mifliori  [?J  at  the  end  of  1991),  was  aggravated. 

ITie  nutritional  situation  deteriorated  rapidly,  and  an 
international  guilty  conscience  was  aroused,  alerted  by 
the  media,  especially  in  the  summer  of  1992, 

In  early  1992,  a Uniied  Nations  mission  arrived  to 
report  on  the  situation  on  the  ground,  A few  days 
after  its  return,  the  Security  Council  adopted  Reso- 
lution 733  which  imposed  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Somalia  and  called  upon  the  General  Secretary 
to  increase  ihe  aid  budget  and  to  negotiate  a cease^ 
fire  agreement.  This  agreement,  obtained  on  3 March, 
foresaw  the  dispatch  of  a security  force  to  protect 
food-aid  convoys  and  the  deployment  of  40  observers 
to  monitor  implementation:  the  UN  operation  in 
Somalia,  known  as  UNOSOM,  was  launched. 

During  the  two  years  that  were  to  foQow,  in  the 
name  of  the  “duty  of  intervention”  and  the  “duty  of 
assistance”,  the  UN  was  to  pursue  goats  that  were 
gradually  defined  in  the  course  of  lime:  guaranteeing 
the  distribution  of  aid,  implementing  the  cease-fire, 
promoting  national  reconciliation,  assisting  the  return 
of  refugees,  reviving  the  economy  and  creating  em- 
ployment, reconstructing  a state  and,  to  make  ^ this 
possible,  disarming  the  “factions”.  The  intervention 
achieved  some  success  in  the  humanitarian  effort  but 
failed  to  establish  civil  peace,  and  stopped  short  of 
engaging  tn  full-scale  military  action.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  UN  was  intervening  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  a member-state,  in  a coercive  manner 
and  with  clearly  humanitarian  objectives,  and  this  con- 
stituted an  innovation.  It  b,  however,  legitimate  to 
wonder  why  the  UN  and  the  LISA  took  so  much 
interest  in  Somalia  while  ignoring  Liberia,  then 
embroiled  In  an  analogous  situation. 

The  stages  of  the  process  were  as  follows.  On 
3 December  1992,  confronted  by  the  deterioration  of 
the  situation,  the  Security  Council  adopted  Resolution 
794  which,  at  the  instigation  of  the  USA,  called  for 
military  intervention  under  American  leadership.  The 
task-force,  comprising  40,800  soldiers  from  a score  of 
different  nationalities  soon  occupied  40%  of  Somali 
teiritory  (operation  “Provide  Hope”).  George  Bush,  due 
to  concede  the  US  presidency  to  BUI  Clinton  on  1 I 
January  1993,  wanted  to  conclude  his  term  of  office 
with  a success.  This  not  being  forthcoming,  he  ordered 
an  initial  withdrawal  of  American  troops.  In  March 
1993,  the  representatives  of  fifteen  Somali  armed  fac- 
tions met  in  Addis  Ababa  to  sign  a cease-fire  agree- 
ment. lb  ensure  its  application,  the  UN  launched 
operation  UNOSOM  II  (Resotudon  814,  adopted  26 
March).  Holding  General  Aydid  responsible  for  cease- 
lire  violations.  United  States  forces  tried  in  vain  to 
capture  him  during  the  summer  of  1993.  But  after 
the  deaths  of  eighteen  Rangers  in  an  ambush,  tiSnff.  CO  ITI 
October,  President  Clinton  decided  against  any  fur- 
ther action  and  announced  that  US  forces  would  be 
withdrawn  by  31  March  1994.  Although  deprived  of 
direct  American  assistance,  the  UN  continued  to  oper- 
ate in  the  country  until  31  March  1995. 

The  se€£ision  of  the  north 

The  anarchy  which  developed  in  the  south  from 
January  1991  onwards  enabled  the  former  Somaliland 
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to  acquire  d£  Jacta  autonomy  under  the  concrot  of  the 
SNM,  the  movement  which  had  unleashed  armed 
struggle  m the  northern  provinces  in  1982.  An  assem- 
bly of  Elders,  representing  the  leading  families  of 
Somaliland,  was  held  in  Burao  six  months  later.  There, 
the  president  of  the  SNM  declared  the  abrogation  of 
the  Act  of  Union  of  I July  I960  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  “Republic  of  Somaliland’’.  The  dogma  of 
patt-Somalism  proved  to  be  less  potent  than  that  of 
the  intangibiJity  of  colonia]  frontiers.  This  event  coin- 
cided,  approximately,  vdth  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Eritrea,  another  return  to  colonial  frontiers. 
The  secession  of  former  Somaliland  passed  almost 
unnoticed  however,  international  attention  being  con^ 
centrated  on  the  situation  in  the  south  of  the  country. 

The  SNM  comprised  those  whose  primary  objec- 
dve  was  to  depose  Siyad  Barre  and  others  who  had 
always  envisaged  secession  of  the  north  in  response 
to  the  oppression  and  economic  neglect  (genuine  but 
magnified  in  the  public  consciousness)  suffered  by  this 
region  since  1960.  The  Elders,  who  fulfilled  a signifi^ 
cant  popular  ’’representative”  funedon,  prevailed  over 
those  who,  having  continued  to  play  a political  or  eco- 
nomic role  in  the  south,  would  have  been  prepared 
to  accept  a federation.  *Abd  aJ-Rahm^  Ahmad  ’Alt 
Tur  became  president  of  the  new  state.  Since  then, 
Somaliland  has  attempted  to  rebuild  itself,  without  how- 
ever escaping  struggles  between  factions  and  clans. 

Henceforward,  Amalia  needs  not  only  to  repair 
the  damage  caused  by  the  headlong  collapse  of  its 
traditional  economic  and  social  structures,  by  years  of 
drought,  famine  and  catastrophic  crop-failure,  by 
oppression,  civil  war  and  the  ruin  of  its  pan-Somali 
dream;  it  must  also  cope  with  the  dire  effects  of  a 
clumsy  and  ineffectual  intemadonal  intervention. 

Bibliography.  Lss  .bfoumlks  de  VARESAE,  scientific 
buUedn  of  the  French  Associadon  for  the  Devel* 
opment  of  Sciendfic  Research  in  East  Africa,  pub- 
lishes several  times  a year  the  titles  of  pubUcadons 
relating  to  Somali  studies.  The  Italian  compilation 
Studi  somalij  founded  in  1981,  has  now  reached  its 
10th  volume  (1995).  Volume  iv  is  a bibliography: 
F.  Carboni,  Bibiiografii  somala^  Rome,  Ministero  degll 
Affari  Esteri,  1983^  The  bibliography  on  Somalia 
is  considerable.  Besides  a few  recent  titles  given 
below,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  bibls.  of 
works  by  CeruUi  (G*  Lusini,  Rass^^m  di  Studi 
Etiopici,  xxxii  [1988],  publ.  1990,  2-44)  and  B.W. 
Andrzejezwsld  (G.  Band,  Ross^na  di  Studi  Etiopki, 
xxxvi  [1992],  publ.  1994,  152-60),  Ail  the  works 
of  M.M.  Moreno  on  the  Somalis  have  been  col- 
lected in  ScriUi.  /A  Scritd  aji^snisfid^  Rome,  Istituto 
Italo-Africano,  1993.  On  modem  Somalia,  the  prime 
source  Ues  in  the  various  works  of  I.M.  Lewis.  See 
also  Ahmad  Yusuf  Farah  LM.  Lewis,  Somalia: 
dtf.  roots  ^ reconcMmEom.^  London  1 993;  Ahmad  f brShrm 
Samantar,  Destruc^n  of  staU  and  socie^  in  Somalia: 
b^oTtd  th£  tribal  conomtioTif  in  JfiaL  of  Modem.  African 
Judies ^ x3ot/4  (Dec.  1992),  625-42;  idem,  (ed.),  Tftf 
S&midi  chalhf^:  from  satastrophe  to  reneiLfaPf  Boulder, 
Colo,  1994;  K..  Barcik  and  S.  Normak  (cd.),  Somaliay 
a historkaif  cultural  and  political  anafydSt  Uppsala  1991; 
M.  Bongartz,  The  duii  war  irt  Somalia.  Its  genesis  and 
dynamics^  Current  African  Issues  II,  Nordiska  Afrika- 
insdeutet,  Uppsala  1991;  C.  Clapham,  Ethiopia  and 
Somada.  in  A/rica^  Addphi  Papers,  93,  London 

1972;  D,  Compagnon,  Le  rt^ime  ds  S^jfod  Barre  {1969- 
1991)^  doctor^  thesis,  Univ.  of  Pau  1995,  unpubl.; 
A.  Del  Boca,  Una  sconjita  dell^mtelligenzta:  Italia  et 
Somalut^  Bari,  Laterza  1993;  H.D.  Nelson  (ed.), 
Somalia^  a country  slut^.  Foreign  Area  Studies, 


Washington  i982;  LM.  Lewis,  A modem  kisto^  of 
Somalm.  .bfation  and  state  in  the  Horn  of  Africa^  ^BonJder 
and  London  1988;  Lewis  and  J.  May  all,  A stue0i  of 
dccerttralised  political  structums  for  Somr^a,  A Tuenu  of 
opdons^  London  1995;  N.  Mohamed,  Somaim^  Rome, 

Isdtuto  italo-africano  1975;  D.  Morin,  Reconstmire  La 
Somahe,  in  Politique  africodnt,  xJix  (March  1993),  107- 
31;  B,  Nouaille-Degorce,  Eoohtthan  comparic  des  r^Tues 
miliiaires  somalim  ti  soudanms^  in  Reu.  Fr.  El  Podtiques 
Afr.,  cbd-clxii  (Mayjune  1979),  64-107;  G.  Sivini, 

U pastoradsmo  somak  da  mercata  t statOf  in  Africa  (Rome), 
xlv/2  (1990),  1 91 -2 1 7;  S.  Smith,  Somalie.  tu  guerre 
perdue  de  i'kumamtairc^  Paris  1993*  (A.  Rouaud) 

4*  The  role  of  Islam  in  Somali  society 
The  Somalis  are  Sunni  Muslims  and  follow  the 
^afi*r  madthab.  It  is  assumed  that  Islam  first  arrived 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa  in  the  early  years  of  the  spread 
of  the  religion  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Along 
with  the  rest  of  the  East  African  coast,  the  Somali 
coast  had  been  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  trading  re- 
gion involving  much  movement  of  people  and  goods, 
particularly  between  the  Arabian  Peninsular  and  the 
Horn  of  Africa.  Trading  settlements  along  the  coaist, 
of  which  Zayla*  and  Makdi^u  were  particularly  impor- 
tant examples,  must  have  become  centres  of  Islamic 
activity  early  on.  From  the  coast,  the  religion  grad- 
ually made  an  impact  inland,  with  Islamic  centres 
being  established,  one  of  the  most  important  in  this 
part  of  Africa  being  the  town  of  Hamr  [f*!'*].  In  its 
essentials,  Islam  among  the  Somalis  is  practised  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Islamic  world,  the  people  following 
the  five  pillars  of  the  faith,  and  indeed  Islam  consti- 
tutes a very  important  aspect  of  Somali  identicy. 

One  of  the  particularly  striking  aspects  of  religious 
life  is  the  widespread  infiuence  and  role  of  the  SufT 
fantiu^i  of  which  the  most  widespread  among  the  So- 
malis are  the  I<Ladiriyya  the  Aljmadiyya  (also 

known  as  Idrisiyya  [^.a.]),  the  Salihiyya  [^*1^.]  and,  to 
a lesser  extent,  the  Dandarawiyya  Iq.v.  in  Suppl.]  and 
Rifa*iyya  [^.i?.].  Although  not  necessarily  formal  initi- 
ates to  the  tankas,  many  Somalis  will  profess  adher- 
ence to  one  of  them,  and  most  prominent  religious 
figures  amongst  the  Somalis  have  played  important 
roles  as  members  of  the  orders.  The  oldest  of  the 
tankas,  with  many  followers  throughout  the  whole 
area,  is  the  Kadiriyya,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  Horn  of  Africa  through  contacts  with 
other  parts  of  the  Islamic  world;  it  is  also  said  that 
It  was  introduced  spedhcaLly  into  Harar  by  ^h^rff 
Abii  Bakr  b.  ‘Abd  Allah  al-^Aydarus  in  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury. Among  the  many  important  leaders  within  this 
tajfko,  two  of  the  most  famous  are  Shavkh  'Abd  al- 
Rahm^n  al-Zayla’T  {fa.  1 2 35-6  to  99/1820-82)  and 
Shaykh  Uways  Muhammad  (1263-4  to  1327/1847- 
1909),  both  of  whom  founded  sub-branches  of  the 
main  tariba.  The  Ahmadiyya  and  ^ali^yya  tankas  were 
both  introduced  into  the  Horn  of  Arric.a  some  time 
towards  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century,  the  Ahmadiyya 
probably  some  time  earlier  than  the  The 

j^madiyya  tarfka  was  introduced  by  Shaylth  *A1I  Maye 
Durogba  (d,  1335/1917)  from  the  town  of  Marl^, 
and  the  $tlihiyya  one  introduced  by  Shaykfa  Muham- 
mad Guled  (d.  1918),  who  was  from  the  Bantu  laridsr.COm 
guage-sptaking  Shidle  community.  The  best-known 
figure  from  both  these  two  tarib^s  is  Sayyid  Muham- 
mad ^Ahd  Allah  Hassan  (1250-1  to  1339/1864-1920 
and  see  that  article  for  alternative  dale  of  birth), 
who,  having  been  initiated  into  the  order  by  Shaykh 
b*  Muhammad  $alih  [see  SALimWA]  himself  in  Mecca, 
went  on  to  lead  the  so-called  Dervish  movement 
against  the  foreign  powers  in  the  northern  Somali  ter- 
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ritorieSj  particularly  the  British,  from  1898-1920. 

A regular  feature  ©£  the  religious  calendar  among 
the  Somalis  is  the  sf^aaro  (from  Ar.  celebra- 

tions of  a saint's  life  through  a pilgrimage  to  the 
saint’s  tomb  and  the  holding  of  sendees  there  in  his 
honour  This  is  bound  up^  particularly  among  the  no- 
madic pastoralists,  with  ^e  society’s  lineage  system. 
The  founders  of  lineage  segments,  such  as  the  epony- 
mous dan  group  founders  Shaykh  Daarood  (Darod) 
or  Shaykh  Isaaq  (Isak),  are  revered  in  their  own  right 
as  saints  and  the  siyaarv  celebrations  are  held  in  their 
honour.  Other  saints  are  also  revered  who  have 
become  well  known  through  their  virtuous  deeds  (Ar. 
tnankai^a  pi.  manakfh)  which  are  remembered  in  oral 
narratives  as  well  as  in  written  collections  in  Arabic, 
which,  it  is  assumed*  have  been  taken  from  oral  nar^ 
rative.  These  are  to  be  found  in  manuscript  form  and 
some  have  also  been  published  (see  Bibf  for  an  exam- 
ple). In  adf^tion  to  these  local  saints  the  lives  of 
founder  saints  of  the  such  as  *Abd  al-fj.adir 

al-Ojrlanr  celebrated. 

The  role  of  saints  as  intermediarieSj  particularly  the 
role  of  deceased  saints^  is  an  issue  on  which  the  ffJifAas 
difTcr.  The  intercession  of  deceased  saints  as  inter- 
mediaries between  humans  and  God  is  rejected  by 
the  Ahmadiyya  and  the  related  Salihiyya,  but  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Kadiriyya.  This  was  one  of  the  main 
issues,  which,  along  with  others,  led  to  animosity  be- 
tween the  S^ihiyya  and  the  Kadiriyya  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  Muhammad  ‘Abd  Allah  Hasson 
was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  this  exchange  on 
the  Silihiyya  side  and,  on  the  side  of  the  ^Cadiiiyyas, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  was  Shavkh  ^Abd  Allah 
b.  Mu'allim  Yusuf  al-Kutbr  who  edited  and  co-  j 
authored  al-awwal  wa  min  [ 

al-mubdroka  kutn^  (‘*The  two  [ 

parts,  the  first  ajud  the  second  from  the  blessed  col-  ; 
lection  comprising  five  books”)  (Makdishu  n.d.,  printed  j 
in  Cairo),  which  includes  five  treatises  on  tasawwuf  f 
including  polemics  against  the  Salihiyya  tatika.  J 
Shavkh  Uways  also  engaged  in  this  with  a bitter  ex-  j 
change  of  poetic  invective  taking  place  between  him 
and  Muhammad  ^Abd  Allah  IJassan  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  20th  century,  which  led  eventually  to 
followers  of  Muhammad  *Abd  Allah  Hassan  killing 
Shayhh  Uways  in  1909  at  Biyooley  where  the  latter 
had  founded  a setdemeni. 

Religious  ceremonies  such  as  marriages  and  funer- 
als are  undertaken  in  Somali  society  by  men  of  reli- 
gion, who  are  known  in  Somali  as  wadaads.  The  tide 
of  skeekh  {shikh^  in  Arabic  is  used  in  respect  to 

uiadofnh  when  they  have  reached  a certain  level  of 
respect  as  men  of  religion  (N.B.  the  term  Sh£kh  in 
Somali  is  used  only  in  a religious  senses  it  is  not  used 
in  a secular  context  as  in  Arabic  for  an  elder,  for 
which  the  term  odqy  is  used  in  Somali) . The  term 
wadaad  is  used  in  contrast  to  the  term  waranU  ('Var- 
rior",  literally:  ‘Spear  bearer”),  amongst  which  other 
Somali  men  are  traditionally  classed.  Another  impor- 
tant role  played  by  wadead^y  given  the  respect  owed 
them  as  religious  men,  is  that  of  mediator  in  disputes 
between  lineages.  They  may  also  provide  amulets  and 
bless  livestock  and  crops  as  well  as  pray  for  the 
ever-important  rain.  The  education  of  may 

differ  widely,  with  some  having  travelled  to  various 
centres  of  Islamic  learning  both  within  the  Horn  of 
Africa  as  well  as  abroad,  gaining  a deep  and  wide 
ranging  education  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  writing 
treatises  on  theological  matters.  Others  have  less  edu- 
cation and  may  have  just  a rudimentary  understand- 
ing of  the  Kurian  and  As  they  are  the  men 


of  learning,  it  is  the  witdaad^  who  in  turn  are  the  reli- 
gious teachers  of  the  young  and,  for  this  purpose, 
they  may  be  based  in  a particular  town  or  village, 
pupils  coming  to  them  for  learning.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  set  up  an  idnerant  college,  moving 
from  place  to  place  with  accompanying  students,  and 
carrying  out  religious  dudes  in  the  places  they  arrive 
at.  With  regard  to  law,  the  customary  law  of  the 
Somalis,  known  as  xeer  (A^),  condnues  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  and  exists  alongside  the  to  which  the 

Somalis,  as  Muslims,  adhere  also. 

All  the  Sufi  orders  in  the  Somali  territories  have 
set  up  agricultural  communities  in  suitable  areas  known 
as  jam€iaca%  (from  Ar.  Most  of  these  arc,  nat- 

urally, in  the  agricultural  areas  between  and  along 
the  two  main  rivers;  such  communities,  however,  have 
[ also,  since  the  last  century,  been  founded  in  the  north- 
ern regions,  particularly  in  the  north-west,  where  the 
land  and  climate  are  more  suitable.  In  the  north-west, 
this  has  in  turn  led  to  the  development  of  a certain 
amount  of  agriculture  being  pracdsed  by  the  general 
populadon  growing,  in  particular,  sorghum. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Muslim  religious  prac- 
tices, there  are  a number  of  other  spiritual  aspects  of 
life  practised  among  the  Somalis.  One  well’^known 
example  is  the  .ttiar  [see  zAr]  cult,  in  which  a 

penson  is  regarded  as  having  been  made  ill  by  the 
presence  of  a spirit  within  them.  The  person  is  then 
relieved  of  the  spirit  through  the  performance  of  a 
ritual,  often  by  a woman  specialist  known  as  alnaqad. 

This  cull  is  regarded  by  some  as  a supet^ddous  and 
un-Islam ic  practice,  and  is  generally  pracdsed  among 
women  and  among  more  disenfranchised  groups  of 
people  on  the  margins  of  the  society.  It  is  a wide- 
spread phenomenon  found  in  North  Africa,  the 
Arabian  peninsula  as  well  as  Ethiopia,  from  where  it 
is  thought  to  have  originated  and  to  have  spread  dur- 
ing the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries. 

In  more  recent  decades,  Islam  has  in  different  ways 
been  a force  within  the  polidcs  of  the  Somali  teiri- 
tories.  Following  the  campaign  of  Sayyid  Muhammad 
Abd  Allah  I;|assan,  there  was  a certain  amount  of 
Islamic  reformist  activity  under  such  leaders  as  lifa^j^i 
Farab  'Umar,  who  was  exiled  to  Aden  by  the  colo-' 
nial  authorides  juid  there  set  up  the  Somali  Islamic 
Association.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  exile  con- 
tributed to  the  lack  of  connection  between  the  devel- 
oping nationalist-oriented  political  organisations  such 
as  the  Somali  Youth  League  and  the  Islamic  reformist 
movement.  Loiter  in  the  history  of  Somalia,  the  mat- 
ter of  Somali  irredcnijsm  as  an  expression  of  Somali 
nationalism  may  have  further  lessened  the  Impact  of 
Islamic  expressions  of  nationalism.  Two  Islamic  organ- 
isations were  established  in  1969:  Ah!  <d- 

hVim  and  W^dM  sSfeaAaA  ai-hinmy  with  the  aim  of 
imparting  more  Islamic  values,  especially  among  the 
young,  whom  they  regarded  as  moving  away  from 
these  standards.  During  the  regime  of  Maxanned  Siyaad 
Barre  [Muhammad  Siyad  Barre)  a religious  opposi- 
tion developed,  particularly  after  January  1975  when 
a new  Family  L^w  was  attacked  by  the  religious  es- 
tablishment as  being  against  the  laws  of  Islam tfefaf. CO ITI 
terms  of  inheritance  rights  for  women.  Following 
subsequent  opposition  speeches,  a number  of  religious 
leaders  were  arrested  and  some  executed,  leading  to 
an  increasing  gulf  between  religious  groups  and  the 
regime.  During  the  fragmented  political  situation  fol- 
lowing the  ousting  of  the  Barre  regime,  Islamic  groups 
have  continued  to  play  a role  in  the  politics  of  the 
region,  this  role  being  particularly  strong  in  certain 
areas;  e.g,,  the  area  around  the  towTi  of  Luuq  (Ldk) 
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in  south-west  Somalia  has  been  described  as  an 
“Islamic  mini-state  amidst  surrounding  chaos  and  anar- 
chy” (Hussein,  219)IJ-COm 

Bibliography:  I.M.  Lewis,  Sufism  in  Somaliland.  A 
study  in  tribal  Islam^  /,  in  BSOASy  xvii/3  (1955), 
581-602,  and  Sufism  in  Somaliland.  A study  in  tribal 
Islam,  //,  in  BSOAS,  viu/1  (1956),  145-60;  E.  CeruUi, 
Somalia.  Scritti  vari  editi  ed  inediti,  i,  Rome  1957,  177- 
230;  idem,  Somalia.  Scritti  vari  editit  ed  inediti,  iii, 
Rome  1964,  1 53-77;  J.S.  Trimingham,  Islam  in  Ethio- 
pia, London  1965;  Lewis,  Spirit  possession  in  Northern 
Somaliland,  in  J.  Middleton  and  J.H.M.  Beattie  (eds.) 
Spirit  mediumship  and  society  in  AJrica,  London  1969, 
188-219;  B.G.  Martin,  Muslim  brotherhoods  in  nine- 
teenth-centu^  Africa,  Cambridge  1976,  152-76,  177- 
201;  Mohamed  Abdi  Mohamed,  Histoire  des  croyances 
en  Somalie,  Besangon  1992;  B.G.  Martin,  Shqykh 
^ayla^i  and  the  nineteenth-century  Somali  Qadiriya,  in  S.S. 
Samatar  (ed.),  In  the  shadow  of  conquest.  Islam  in  colo- 
nial Northeast  Africa,  Trenton,  NJ.  1992,  1 1-32;  Abdul 
S.  Bemath,  The  Scyyid  and  Saalihtya  Tariqa.  Reformist, 
anticobnial  hero  in  Somalia,  in  ibid.,  33-47;  Samatar, 
Sheikh  Uways  Muhammad  of  Baraawe,  1847-1909,  mys- 
tic and  reformer  in  East  Africa,  in  ibid.,  48-74;  C.C. 
Ahmed,  God,  anti-cobnialism  and  drums:  Sheikh  Uways 
and  the  Uwqystyya,  in  Ufahamu,  xvii/2  (1989),  96-1 17; 
Hussein  M.  Adam,  Islean  and  politics  in  Somalia,  in 
JIS,  vi/2  (1995),  189-221;  *Abd  al-Rahmin  b.  al- 
§baykb  *Umar  2d-*Alr  al-I^dirf,  al-Shaykb,  (author 
and  compiler)  (ed.  al-Ustadh  al-Shayl^  Muham- 
mad Muhyasin),  f^ald*  al-*aynayn  ft  mandkib  al- 
Shavkhayn.  al-Sfiaykh  al-WoR  *l-Hd(E<ii  Uweys  al-Kddiri 
wa  T^qykh  al-Kamil  *Abd  al-Rahmdn  al-^qyla*l  (“A 
glimpse  of  the  virtues  and  wondrous  deeds  of  the 
two  ^ayjd^s,  the  Shavkh  and  Saint  Ha^JisJj  Uways 
al-Kadirif  and  the  accomplished  Sbaykb  ‘Abd  al- 
RahmSn  al-ZaylaT”),  Cairo  1954  (example  of  a col- 
lection of  mandkib). 

5.  Language 

Somali  is  a member  of  the  Omo-Tana  group  of 
Lowland  ELast  Cushitic  languages,  Cushitic  being  a 
member  of  the  Afroasiadc  super-family.  Other  Omo- 
Tana  languages  include  Rendillc,  Bayso,  Dasenech 
and  Eimolo  sp>okcn  in  the  region  of  north-west  Kenya 
and  south-west  Ethiopia;  whilst  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant Lowland  East  Cushitic  languages  are  ‘Afar 
and  Oromo,  which  arc  spoken  by  the  two  major 

groups  of  people  neighbouring  the  Somalis  to  the  west 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Somali  itself,  may  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a 
single  language,  but  rather  a collection  of  closely- 
related  dialects.  According  to  Lambcrti  (1986,  14-32), 
there  are  five  major  dialect  groups  of  Somali:  the 
Northern  group  of  dialects  spoken  predominantly  by 
the  nomadic  pastoralists;  the  May  and  Di^  dialect 
groups  spoken  by  the  sedentary  agriculturalists  living 
between  the  two  main  rivers,  the  Jubba  and  the 

Shabccllc;  the  Bcnaadir  dialects,  spoken  along  the 
southern  coast  (and  also  in  parts  of  southern-central 
Somalia)  and  Ashraaf,  a dialect  spoken  just  in  Mak- 

disbu  and  in  the  region  around  and  to  the  north  of 

the  town  of  Marka.  There  arc  a small  number  of 
other  language-speaking  minorities:  dialects  of  Oromo 
are  spoken  in  parts  of  the  south-western  regions  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Lower  Jubba  region  and 
Af-Boon  (also  Imown  as  Aweera),  an  endangered 
Cushitic  language,  is  spoken  in  an  area  between  the 
town  of  Jilib  and  the  coast  (as  well  as  in  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  Kenya).  There  arc  also  speakers  of  north- 
ern dialects  of  Swahili:  Ki-Bajuni  is  spoken  along  part 
of  the  coastal  strip  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Jubba 


and  especially  in  the  town  of  Kismaayo  and  Chi- 
Mwiini  (-  a dialectical  form  of  Standard  Swahili  AT- 
Mfni  “the  language  of  the  town”)  is  spoken  in  the 
town  of  Baraawe  ( Brava)  and  along  the  adjacent  coast 
and  the  Bajun  Islands.  A further  Bantu  language  Af- 
Mushungulu  is  spoken  along  the  banks  of  the  Jubba 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Jamaame  and  is  regarded 
as  corresponding  to  the  Shambaa  language  of  Tanzania 
(according  to  W.I.G.  Mbhlig,  as  mentioned  in  Lambcrti 
1986,  33). 

Somali  has  a rich  verbal  moiphology  which,  aside 
from  the  inflectional  suflixes,  includes  a number  of 
derivational  suflixes  which  alter  the  argument  struc- 
ture of  the  verb.  These  include  a causative  or  tran- 
siti vising  suffix,  -i,  wiiich  may  be  affixed  to  a verbal 
root,  and  a middle  voice  suffix,  -o,  which  often  has 
an  autobenefactive  or  an  intransitivising  meaning. 
Whereas  the  vast  majority  of  verbs  inflect  by  means 
of  suffixes,  a small  number  of  verbs  mark  person  by 
means  of  prefixes,  mark  tense  by  means  of  stem-inter- 
nal vowel  mutation  and  have  a number  marker  suf- 
fix. In  Standard  Somali  there  arc  five  such  verbs:  ^ytmi 
“come”,  yiqiin  “know”,  yidhi  “say”,  yUl  “be  in  a place 
(only  with  inanimate  subjects)”  and  the  idiosyncratic 
verb  yahcty  “be”.  The  nominal  moiphology  is  charac- 
terised by  a number  of  dcvcrbal  and  denominal  deriva- 
tional suffixes  as  well  as  defining,  demonstrative  and 
possessive  suffixes.  The  status  of  adjectives  in  Somali 
is  a matter  of  dispute  among  linguists,  some  seeing 
them  as  a separate  part  of  speech  which  is  used  with 
the  verb  yahqy,  others  regarding  adjectives  as  a dis- 
tinct verbal  group.  With  regard  to  syntax,  one  promi- 
nent feature  is  the  system  of  focus  marking  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  syntactically  cognate  to  cleft  con- 
structions used  in  some  other  Afroasiatic  languages  of 
the  Horn  of  Africa.  Prepositional  expressions  are  also 
interesting  from  a syntactic  point  of  view:  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use  a possessive  construction  to  express  such 
things  as  “under  the  table”:  miiska  hoostiisa,  literally 
“the  table  its  underneath”;  but  most  prepositional 
expressions  are  rendered  using  four  preverbal  prepo- 
sitional panicles,  given  here  with  approximate  mean- 
ings: u (to,  for),  ku  (in,  at,  instrumental),  ka  (from, 
about)  and  la  (with).  Tliese  preverbal  prepositional 
particles  are  found  in  most  of  the  other  Omo-Tana 
languages  but  not  in  less  closely-related  Cushitic  lan- 
guages in  which  certain  case  markers  and  postposi- 
tions are  cognate.  Of  phonological  interest  is  the  system 
of  tonal  accent  or  pitch  accent,  in  which  certain  gram- 
matical disUnctions  are  made  by  the  position  of  accent 
which  is  realised  as  a higher  tone  phonetically. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Somali  is  essentially  a cluster 
of  dialects.  Standard  Somali  (sometimes  called  Com- 
mon Somali)  has  developed  over  the  last  few  decades, 
based  on  the  Northern  dialect  group.  This  dialect 
group  has  developied  in  this  way  because  it  was  already 
being  used  to  a certain  extent  as  a lingua  franca 
throughout  the  Somali-speaking  areas  and  also  because 
much  oral  poetry  was,  and  still  is,  comp)Oscd  in  it 
and  this  poetry,  when  good,  often  became  well  known 
over  a very  wide  area,  thus  helping  to  disseminate  a 
certain  competence  in  the  dialect.  Standard  Somali  ts 
now  the  language  of  written  and  broadcast  media  and*®* 
it  is  this  use,  especially  in  radio,  which  over  the  last 
few  decades  has  continued  the  development  of  this 
standard  language  and  made  it  widely  known  to  speak- 
ers of  other  dialect  groups. 

The  widespread  use  of  written  Somali  only  began 
in  1972  when  an  official  script  was  introduced  by  the 
government  of  the  time.  Prior  to  this,  written  com- 
munication was  mostly  carried  out  in  other  languages. 
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For  a lof»ii^  dme^  Arabic  wa.'i  ysed  in  this  way  by  I 
those  who  knew  it  well  enough  and  it  continues  to  | 
be  used  by  some  SomaJis  today  as  a written  medium,  t 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  Arabic  language  a$  such,  ' 
the  Arabic  script  was  used  by  some  people  to  write  j 
the  Somali  language  itself,^  although  this  did  not 
become  very  widespread.  The  European  colonial  lan- 
guages, En^ishj  Italian  and  French,  have  also  been 
used  for  written  communication.  In  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  Arabic  script  to  write  the  Somali  language^ 
in  the  20th  century,  a number  of  invented  scripts 
gained  a certain  amount  of  usage.  Two  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  are  the  Gadabursi  script  which  was 
used  in  the  north-west  of  the  Somali  territories  and  | 
the  Cismaaniya  f Isminiya)  script  which  gained  a some-  ‘ 
what  wider  currency. 

The  selection  of  an  official  script  for  the  Somali  1 
language  was  a matter  fraught  with  problems  and  | 
indecision  for  a Jong  time.  Three  major  proposals 
were  considered,  firstly  the  use  of  a version  of  the 
Arabic  script  which  was  argued  for  on  the  basis  of 
Islam.  This,  though,  faced  the  practical  problem  that 
a number  of  new  characters  were  needed,  especially 
for  vowels;  despite  this  people  were  aware  that  other 
languages  had  used  the  script  such  as  Petsian  and 
Urdu  and  that  it  was  at  least  generally  more  famil- 
iar to  Somahs  than  other  scripts*  ITic  second  option 
was  the  use  of  an  indigenous  invented  script,  which 
was  advocated  on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  an  authen- 
tic Somalt  script.  However,  the  invented  scripts  were  | 
to  a certain  extent  associated  with  particular  clans  ; 
and  thus  were  not  regarded  by  all  as  being  possible  ; 
*"pan-Somali”  scripts;  also,  typev^xiters  and  printing  ; 
presses  would  have  needed  to  be  built  from  scratch,  i 
which  was  considered  by  some  as  impracdcal  and  i 
expensive.  The  third  option  was  the  use  of  a version  I 
of  the  Latin  alphabet  which,  practically,  was  suited  j 
to  the  language  but  which  was  opposed  by  the  groups  ■ 
who  supported  the  other  options.  No  decision  was. 
made  by  the  civilian  regimes  of  the  1960s  and  it  was 
the  former  military  regime  of  Maxamed  Siyaad  Barre 
which  officially  adopted  the  Latin  script  in  1972. 

Somali  is  written  more  or  less  as  the  language  U 
spoken.  Elach  sound  is  represented  by  a letter  of  the 
alphabet  or  a digraph,  most  being  similar  to  English 
apart  from  the  following  characters  which  are  given 
here  with  their  respeedve  symbols  in  the  Intemadonal 
Phonetic  Alphabet  (I PA)  and  in  Arabic  transcripdon: 
“c”  (Arabic:  *,  I PA:  S'),  (Arabic;  h,  IPA:  h),  “dh” 
(not  found  in  Arabic,  IPA;  4)  (Arabic:  IPA; 

cbj,  or  in  some  speech  IPA:  tf’),  (Arabic:  kh,  IPA; 

this  sound  is  only  found  in  Arabic  loanwords),  “q’^ 
(Arabitt  IPA:  q),  “sh"  (Arabic  IPA:  /).  Long 
vowels  and  geminate  consonants  are  both  written  as 
digraphs. 

Following  the  acceptance  of  thb  script,  Somali  was 
made  the  national  language  of  the  then  Democratic 
Republic  of  Somalia  and  urban  and  rural  literacy 
campaigns  were  implemented.  Aithotigh  following  these 
the  literacy  rate  may  be  assumed  to  have  improved, 
at  the  present  dme,  with  civil  war  and  great  upheaval.^ 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  it  is  assumed  to  be  very  low 
(In  1985  the  adult  literacy  rate  in  Somalia  was  12% 
according  to  the  African  Development  Report  for  1991 
published  by  the  African  Development  Bank).  Since 
1972,  much  new  vocabulary  has  been  introduced  into 
the  language;  some  has  been  coined  from  existing 
Somali  words  by  compounding  or  semandc  shift,  and 
.some  borrowed  from  Arabic  (from  which  borrowing 
has  taken  place  for  a long  time)  or  from  the  colo- 
nial European  languages. 


Bibiiography:  J.I.  Saecd,  Somali  rejtfmct 
2nd  ed.  (excellent  reference  grammar),  Kensington, 

Md.  1993;  R.D,  Zorc  and  Madina  Osman,  Somaii- 
Enghak  dktiona^  with  English  imiex^  3rd  ed.,  Kensington, 

Md,  1993;  E Agostini  et  alU  (eds.),  Dizumario  Smwio- 
lialiano^  Rome  193.5;  M.  Orwin,  Colloquial  Somali, 

London  1995  (“teach  yourself “ Somali);  J.  Berchem, 
R^henzgrammatih  des  Somali^  Cologne  1991  (good 
bibl.);  D.D.  Laitin,  Foliiicst  and  thought  Zfe 

Somali  ejcporimce^  Chicago  1977;  M.  Lamberti,  Map 
of  Somali  dialects  in  the  SoTnali  Detnocraik  Republic, 
Hamburg  1986;  R.D.  Zorc  and  AbduUahi  A.  Issa, 

S&itMii  textbook,  Kensington,  Md,  1990- 
6.  Literature 

Prior  to  the  wriling  of  the  language,  Somali  liter- 
ature was,  with  some  very  few  exceptions,  composed, 
retained  and  performed  .solely  in  oral  form.  Poetry 
has  always  been  the  most  important  type  of  literary 
expression,  but,  from  the  194Ds  onwards,  theatre 
became  important  and,  following  the  acceptance  of 
an  official  Somali  script  in  1972,  prase  fiction  also  de- 
veloped. The  Somalis  themselves  distinguish  between 
a large  number  of  genres  of  poetry,  ranging  from 
children’s  songs  through  work  songs  and  dance  songs 
to  poetry  handling  more  serious  themes,  the  latter 
being  classified  together  as  maanso  {mdnso)  (sometimes 
referred  to  as  ‘‘classical  poetry"  by  English-speaking 
scholars),  whereas  the  work  songs,  etc*,  are  classified 
togeiher  as  hees.  Within  these  major  groups  there  are 
genres  of  poems  and  songs  which  are  distinguished 
by  four  major  factors:  the  subjects  they  treat,  the  con- 
text in  which  they  are  recited,  the  metrical  structure 
of  the  lines  and  the  "hune"  (in  Somali,  luuq  (jfiJ^))  to 
which  they  are  tradidonaJly  performed*  SomaJi  poetry 
is  alliterative,  the  alliterative  sound  being  carried 
throughout  ihc  whole  poem  and  there  is  a quantita- 
tive system  of  metrical  structure  (in  Somali,  syllable 
final  consonants  are  not  counted  in  the  metre). 

i’hcre  are  different  songs  a.ssociated  with  all  the 
standard  types  of  work  among  the  rural  Somalis  such 
as  watering  camels  and  other  livestock  (each  animal 
has  its  owTi  song),  driving  livestock  along,  weaving 
mats,  p}ounding  grain,  etc*  Many  of  these  songs  are 
well  known  and  the  original  composer  anonymous, 
but  people  do  al-so  compose  their  own  poetry  in  this 
context.  Thb  may  sometimes  be  used  by  people  to 
convey  a message  allusively  to  someone  whom  they 
would  not  normally  be  able  to  directly  addre:^  on 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  dance  songs  and  poetry,  of 
which  there  are  many  types  such  as  dhaanio  and  shhiby 
are  performed  in  specific  contexts  at  celebrations  and 
particularly  when  young  people  come  together  to  dance 
at  certain  dmes  of  the  year;  again,  many  of  these 
songs  and  poems  are  anonymous  but  may  also  be 
i composed  by  individuals  who  then  perform  them  in 
' the  dance. 

Turning  to  the  maanso  type  of  poetry,  thb  b all 
‘ composed  by  named  individual.^,  and  before  reciting 
■ a poem  of  this  type  the  reciter  must  say  who  is  the 
► composer  of  the  poem  and  must  then  recite  the  poem 
j verbatim.  There  b no  professional  class  of  poets  among 

the  nomads;  anyone  who  has  the  skill  is  able  to  com-  .j-  pQiyi 
pose  poetry  and  those  who  are  very  good  become  ' 
well  known  and  gain  a great  deal  of  prestige.  Among 
the  southern,  mainly  agriculturalist  clans,  the  situa- 
tion is  different  in  that  there  are  specific  reciters  of 
poetry,  laashin  (pi.  iaashimto),  who  often  recite  in  an 
extemporised  manner.  Unfortunately,  the  work  avail- 
able to  the  academic  community  on  this  poetry  is 
very  sparse,  and  consequently  what  is  to  be  said  below 
on  poetry  pertains  primarily  to  the  pastoralist  nomads 
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and  the  modem  types  of  poems  which  have  devel- 
oped from  that  tradition. 

Given  the  oral  nature  of  the  literaturCj  the  earli- 
est examples  of  poems  which  arc  known  are  from  the 
buer  half  of  the  century.  Some  of  these  poems 

are  those  by  Raage  Ugaas  Warfaa  (Rage  Ug^  Warb) 
{ca.  IBIO-m.  1880)  which  are  still  remembered  with 
great  respect,  as  the  poem  he  composed  in 

response  lo  the  marriage  of  his  fiancee  to  another, 
AU^i  dumqy  “At  nightfall”.  Among  the  pastoralist 
nomads  there  is  no  history  of  epic  poetry,  although 
among  the  agriculturalists  there  arc  poems  which  arc 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next  and  which 
recount  aspects  of  dan  history.  From  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century*  many  poems  have  been,  remembered* 
particularly  those  of  the  most  famous  and  prestigious 
poets;  and  when  the  Somali  language  was  first  ofli- 
cialty  written  in  1972  many  of  these  poems  were  soon 
transcribed,  thus  keeping  them  for  posterity,  although 
those  which  have  survived  to  the  present  rime  will 
only  be  a small  proporrion  of  the  total  amount  of 
poems  composed.  One  of  the  most  important  poets 
whose  work  is  preserved  in  this  way  is  that  of 
Muhammad  *Abd  Allah  Hassan  whose  work 

has  been  collected  and  published*  as  has  also  the  work 
of  his  contemporaries.  Looking  at  the  work  of  more 
than  one  poet  within  a particular  context  is  particu- 
larly importaiit,  as  SomaJi  poetry  is  very  often  com- 
posed to  address  a parricular  situation  and  a poem 
composed  by  one  person  may  be  replied  to  by  another 
poet,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the  poetry  during 
the  Dervish  campaign.  At  times*  poems  may  be  replied 
to  and  the  repHcs  themselves  solicit  a response;  in 
such  situations  a sihihd  (Ar.  silsih  “chain^’)  may  develop 
in  which  a whole  chain  of  poems  is  composed,  all 
alliterating  in  the  same  sound.  Despite  the  fact  that 
many  poems  comment  specifically  on  issues,  others 
handle  general  issues  or  may  be  in  praise  of  a per- 
son or  indeed  a weU-loved  horse. 

During  the  late  1940s  and  the  1950s,  the  new  gen- 
res biiwo  and  developed,  which  dealt  more  specif- 
icaJJy  with  the  theme  of  love  but  which  developed 
into  an  important  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  devel- 
oping nationalist,  and-colonial  feeling.  Of  particular 
importance  in  this  development  was  the  poet  and 
musician  Cabdullaahi  Qarshe  (‘Abd  Allah  Rarshe), 
who  was  the  first  Somali  to  introduce  musical  iristru- 
mental  accompaniment*  the  lute,  to  this  poetry.  It  was 
during  this  time  also  that  Somali  theatre  developed* 
with  the  composition  of  plays  by  playwrights  who  took 
theatrical  forms  from  the  European  examples  which 
they  saw  and  developed  them,  using  SomaJi  fx>etic 
forms  as  the  basis  of  the  play  text.  This  poetry  was 
learnt  verbarim  by  the  actors,  who  then  improvised 
the  linking  parts  of  the  play  in  spoken  prose  under 
the  guidance  of  the  pbywright.  In  addition  to  sim- 
ple recitation  of  the  poetic  parts,  some  were  sung 
with  a musical  accompaniment,  and  these  songs  often 
became  very  popular  and  were  broadcast  over  the 
radio,  as  indeed  were  the  whole  plays.  The  plays 
themselves  were  generally  initially  performed  in  the- 
atres in  the  major  towns  and  were  then  taken  on 
tour  around  the  country. 

At  the  present  time,  poetiy  continues  to  be  of  great 
impjortance  in  Somali  culture^  with  poems  address- 
ing the  contemporary  situadon  avidly  listened  to  by 
many  people  through  radio  broadcasts  or  via  audio 
cassette  tapes.  Many  modem  popular  poems  are  also 
often  recorded  with  a musical  accompaniment  as 
songs.  Three  of  the  most  prominent  poets  of  the  pre- 
sent dme  are  Maxamed  Ibrahiim  Warsame  “Hadraawi” 


(Muhammad  Ibrahfm  Warsame  Hadriwi),  Maxamed 
Xaashi  Dhamac  Gaarriye  (Muhammad  Dhama* 

Garriye)  and  Cabdi  Aadan  “CabdJ  Qays”  (^Abdi  Adan 
“*Abdi  I^ys”),  all  of  whom  have  composed  a wide 
variety  of  poems,  including  ones  addressing  the  polit- 
ical situations  they  have  Uved  through  as  well  as  love 
poems  and  poems  on  other  themes. 

Although  most  poetry  which  is  widely  known  is 
composed  by  men*  there  are  women  also  who  com- 
pose poetry.  Given  the  male^riented  system  of  mem- 
orisation used  in  the  past,  very  few  older  poems  by 
women  are  now  known  but  from  more  modem  times, 
due  to  the  use  of  radio  and  audio  cassettes*  women *s 
poetry  b more  widely  known.  For  example,  Mariam 
Xaaji  Xasan  (Maryam  Hadji  Hasan)  composed  poetry 
in  opposition  to  the  former  regime  of  Maxamed  Siyaad 
Barre  (Muhammad  Siyad  Barre)  which  was  broa^ast 
through  an  opposidon  radio  station  based  in  Ethiopia 
under  the  name  of  Carrawedlo  Ararsamc. 

Religious  poetry  in  praise  of  the  Prophet  or  saints 
or  dealing  with  didaede  themes  is  composed  in  both 
Somali  and  Arabic.  Of  the  Arabic  poems*  most  are 
written  and  retained  in  manuscript  form  and  some 
have  also  been  published  in  book  collections.  Among 
the  best  known  are  those  of  Uways  and 

Shaykh  ’'Atxi  al-Rahman  ai-Zayla'r  (see  above*  4.)* 
some  of  whose  poems  have  become  very  well  known 
and  may  be  recited  at  religious  celebrations  such  as 
al-Zayla'^f^s  poem  popularly  known  as  on 

account  of  the  rhyme  in  ""ayn  (see  BibL)^  Religious 
poetry  is  also  composed  in  Somali*  with  some  early 
examples  having  been  written  in  thb  language  using 
a version  of  the  Arabic  script.  A more  modem*  well 
known  composer  of  religious  poetry  in  Somali  is 
Sheekh  Caaqib  Cabdula^i  Jaamac  (Sbaykij 
*Abd  Allah  Dj^a'). 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  ofiicial  script  for 
Somali,  prose  literature  was  confined  to  oral  narra- 
tives of  folktales  and  to  hagiographies  of  saints,  some 
of  these  being  written  in  Arabic.  Prose  literature  un 
the  form  of  novels  and  short  stories  in  Somali  is  the 
product  of  the  adoption  of  the  ofiicial  script  (see  above* 

5.).  Some  of  the  earliest  novels  include  those  by  Faarax 
Maxamed  Jaamac  Cawl  (F^ah  Muhammad  Djama* 

""Awl)  (1937-91)  who  wrote  three  novels*  including 
Agoondatr&  waa  u na^aif  (Mogadishu  1974),  which 

was  translated  into  English  as  ignoranci  is  i/t£  tnemjf  of 
by  B.W.  Andrsejewski  (London  1982).  Another 
well  known  writer  of  prose  fiedon  h Maxamed  Daahir 
Afrax  (Muhammad  Tahir  Afral!;i)»  whose  novels  were 
fii^t  published  as  serials  in  the  newspaper  Xkktigta 
Oktooiaf  (‘The  October  Star”).  The  novels  of  Faarax 
MJ.  Cawl  concentrate  on  didactic  themes  in  a more 
historical  context*  A^oondarro  waa  u luicab  tak- 

ing the  theme  of  illiteracy  set  in  the  context  of  a true 
story  from  the  time  of  the  Dervish  movement.  Those 
of  Afrax,  on  the  other  hand,  treat  the  urban  Ufe  of 
Makdi^u  in  the  1970s  and  the  vulnerabilides  of  var- 
ious people  in  that  particular  society  under  the  regime 
of  the  time.  Throughout  the  1970s  and  1980s*  a num- 
ber of  other  writers  wrote  novels  and  short  novels 
which  were  published  in  Mafedisbu*  but  in  more  recej^ 
years*  following  the  civil  war  and  the  destruction I"  ■ CO  ITI 
many  facilities,  prose  fiction  publication  has  become 
very  difTicuU*  although  there  has  been  some*  e,g. 

Waddadii  walda/iaarka  (“The  road  of  grief”)  by  Xuseen 
Sheekh  Biixi  (Husayn  ^ayldi  Bihi),  which  was  recently 
published  in  Addis  Ababa  (1994)  and  which  addresses 
the  embroiled  situation  among  the  Somalis  during  the 
early  1990s.  As  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  there  has 
also  been  some  writing  of  fictional  literature  and  poetry 
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in  the  colonial  European  languages,  BnglUh,  French  | 
and  kalian.  The  best  known  of  these  writers  ts  l 
Nuuruddiin  Faarax  (Nuruddm  F^alpi;  in  his  publica-  ' 
tions  his  name  is  spelt  Nuruddin  Farah),  who  has 
written  a number  of  novels  in  English  which  are  very 
well  known  in  the  Western  world. 

BibUographji  B.VV.  Andrzejewski  and  LM. 
Lewis  j poet^.  An  miroduction,  Oxford  I964i 

Andrzejewski  <r/n.  (eds.),  Uieratures  in  Ajncan  hn- 
Theoretiaii  issuer  and  snmpk  Cambridge 

198&J  337-407  (a  good  overview  of  literature  from 
all  periods);  B.W.  with  S.  Andrzejewkstj  An  tmthoi- 
ogy  qf  SoTnaii  po^tr^r,  Bloomington,  Ind.  1993  (a  cob  • 
lection  of  poems  in  translation  with  introductory  J 
notes);  Lewis  and  M,H.  Mukhtar,  Jrom  the  | 

souiA,  in  RJ.  Hayward  and  Lewis  (eds.).  Voke  and 
I.ondon  1996j  205-212  (this  volume  also 
includes  articles  on  the  latest  work  on  Somali  met- 
rics); Axmed  CaJi  Abokor*  Somaii  pasioral  work  s&ngs. 
77i£  poetic:  voK€  of  thi  paiiticaily  pozverkss^  Uppsala  1993; 
Said  Ahmed  W'arsama,  Heis  Haivkeddo.  Chansons  de 
traowi  samaiienn£5^  Djiboud  1992;  Zainab  M.  Jama, 
SUint  Tht  roU  qf  Somali  wornm^s  pO£ti^  in  social 

and  poUticai  lift,  in  (hoi  Tradi^n^  Lx /I  (1994),  185- 
202;  J,W^  Johnson,  Httihny^  Httiktllmy.  The  d^hp- 
ment  qf  the  genre  Heello  in  modem  Somali  poet^^ 
Bloomington  1974;  Andrzejewski,  Islamie  likmture  of 
Somnlia^  Blodmington  1983;  Ibn  MuhyT  'I-Din  Kasim 
al-Barawi  al-K^ri  (ed.  and  setter  in  the  takAmi^ 
form),  Aia^mu^at  kasd'^id  Jt  mudh  Sajyid  al-^anbiyd''  | 
^alqyki  Tsaiat  wa  *i-saidm  (“A  coliecdon  of  poems  j 
in  praise  of  the  I^ord  of  the  Ptophets,  blessing  and  i 
peace  be  upon  him”),  3rd  ed,  Cairo  1955  (includes 
ai-^Aynfya  and  other  religious  poems  in  Arabic). 

(M.  Orwin) 

§dMAY,  a Kurdish  district  of  Persia  lying 
between  the  Turkish  frontier  (modern  it  or  province 
of  Hakkari)  and  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Urmiya, 
hence  falling  within  the  modem  Persian  us  tan  or 
province  of  W'est  Adharb5vdi^n^ 

In  Kurdish,  sdnrny  means  "*vicw"  (cf  in  Persian  suma 
“terminus,  finis,  scopus’^  VuUers,  ii,  352).  To  the 
north,  Somay  is  separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Zola 
Cay  fShepir^^  S^mas  by  the  mountains  of 

Be  re-dr,  Undjalfk  and  A^wan;  on  the  east  the  can- 
ton of  Anzal  separates  it  from  Lake  Urmiya;  to  the 
south-east  lies  the  Shaykh  B^fd  range,  to  the  south 
the  canton  of  BrUddst;  to  the  south-west  the  peak  of 
Kotul;  towards  the  west  the  ravine  of  BSnega  runs 
into  the  interior  of  Turkish  territory.  §dmay  is  some- 
times used  to  include  the  cantons  of  Shepimn  and 
Anzal-i  BMSl, 

$6may  is  watered  by  the  northern  tributaries  of 
the  Nazlu  Cay,  several  of  which  drain  the  main  val- 
ley, and  one  (IJasant,  Berduk)  comes  from  the  ra\ine 
of  Banega.  They  unite  east  of  Berduk,  flow  to- 
wards Braddst,  where  they  are  joined  by  the  tribu- 
tary from  the  valley  of  Ba£irga  and  then,  joining  the 
Nazlu  Cay,  enter  the  lake  north-east  of  the  plain  of 
Urmiya 

According  to  the  Shaftf-ndma  of  Sharaf  aUDin  KhSn  j 
BidlrsT  [^.r^.],  ^may  and  Bradost  were  at  first  governed  I 
by  scions  of  the  Kurd  IJasanuya  dynasty^  (Hasanway-  i 
bids)  [see  i^asanwayh]  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
north  after  the  defeat  which  the  Buyid  Shams  al-Dawla 
[g.ifj  had  infiicted  in  403/1014  on  HtlaJ  b,  Badr.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  I0th/16th  century,  the  Sht^raf- 
ndma  mentions  a member  of  the  family,  Ghazt-klran 
b.  Sul^n  j\hmad,  who  for  his  exploits  was  granted  by 
^ah  Isma^^il  Safawr  the  cantons  of  Sdmay,  Tergavar 
and  Ddl  but  later  went  over  to  the  Ottoman  sultan 


Selrm,  His  descendants,  who  were  under  the  wdbt  of 
Wan,  broke  up  into  various  branches.  The  last  mr 
of  Somay  mentioned  by  the  St^raf-ndma  is  Awliya  Beg 
(from  985/1577). 

When  in  1065/1654  Ewliya  Cclcbi  visited  the 
country  between  Wan  and  Urmiya,  the  strong  castle 
of  GhSzl-klran  still  stood  on  a cliff  commanding  the 
plain  of  Unniya,  while  the  western  part  of  $dmay 
was  occupied  by  the  Pinyaniah  tribe  (which  now'  lives 
in  Turkish  territory).  The  lord  of  Berduk  was  called 
Colak  (“the  one-armed”)  Mfr  the  strong  castle 

stood  some  distance  below  (a^agplya)  I^al^a-^  Pinyaniahs 
which  may  be  identified  with  BSiiega  (3-4  miles  above 
Berduk). 

It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  infrs  of  ^omay 
who,  shortly  after  the  visit  of  Ewliya  delebi,  erected 
several  curious  monuments,  were  of  the  same  tribe 
of  Pinyanish,  At  Berduk  is  a mosque  of  white  and 
black  stone  and  a cemetery  with  the  tomb  of  Nazar 
Beg,  son  of  Ghazf  Beg  (d.  1071/1660),  His  son  Sultan 
TaJkf  SultSn,  whose  tide  shows  that  he  had  consoli- 
dated the  power — for  sul(dnlik  means  a fief  for  which 
one  has  received  investiture — built  the  very  imposing 
and  picturesque  castle  near  Blnega,  A reconstruction 
of  the  old  K^‘a-yr  Pinyanish  probably  also  dates  from 
his  time  (1078/1667).  On  a rock  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cower  can  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  a rudely  carved 
inscription  0bib  mdlsk — Sultan  Murad  b.  Sidldn-^if). 

Below  the  fort  is  an  Hhadai  bJ^dna  built  by  a certain 
Z^-i  *Adil  (1103/1691?)  and  a mosque.  The  style  of 
these  buildings  recalls  that  of  the  casdc  of  Mahrnudi 
fKhoshab)  cast  of  Wan  (cf.  Binder,  126-8),  In  1136/ 

1736  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  son^ak  of  S5may, 

IGuatim  Khan,  as  a reward  for  his  services  received 
from  the  Ottoman  government  the  adjacent  cantons 
of  Salm^  Kerdkaz^  (?),  Karablgh  and  Anzal 

(cf  von  Hammer,  CO)^^  iv,  211). 

In  the  19th  century  the  Shafcak  encouraged 

by  the  Persians,  gradually  occupied  J^m&y.  According 
to  DerwT^  Pa^a,  Banega  was  destroyed  by  Wr  Agh^ 

Sh&kak  (about  1237/1841). 

In  1851  Girikov  was  stUJ  able  to  speak  of  a heredi- 
tary ruler  of  Somay”,  Parra  w Kb  an,  who  had  also 
seized  Bradost.  In  1393  the  Shakak  killed  at  Gunhad 
the  last  representative  of  the  family  of  mfrs,  a certain 

Among  the  antiquities  of  $dmay  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  the  citadel  of  Zandjfr  I^'^a  (between  86m^y  and 
Salmis)  which  must  correspond  to  the  “ghadd^t” 
building  of  l^mi-yatlK  mentioned  by  EwliyS  Gelebi 
(iv,  281)  the  name  of  which  {aiias  Farh^  !^pu)  is 
found  in  Blau,  in  Peterm.  Milt.  [1863],  201-10;  2,  a 
chamber  carved  out  of  the  rock  on  Mount  Kotul; 

3.  similar  chambers  where  the  N^lu  Cay  enters  the 
plain  of  Urmiya.  All  these  monuments  must  date 
from  the  Urartian  period  (cf  Minor^ky,  Keiashin^  in 
ZVOIRAO,  xxiv  [1917],  190). 

55m3y  had  a significant  Nestorian  Christian  popu- 
lation, and  Somay- Bradost  was  a Nestorian  diocese 
under  the  archdiocese  of  ShamdFnan  sec  M.  Che- 

valier, Les  monta^rds  Chretiens  du  Hakkari  et  du  Kurdistan 
septenirionat^  Paris  1983,  230,  and  see  map  L 

Bibliography:  Skar<f-ndma^  St.  Petersburg  1860-2,  If-COITI 

i,  296-300;  Ewliya  Celebi,  Istanbul 

1315,  iv,  277-83;  Derwf^  Pa^ba,  Rapport  o^hdei  du 
commissaire  pour  la  delimitation  tarco-persane  m 1269/ 
lB52i  pubf  without  title,  Istanbul,  Matba*a-i  ^^ire 
1286,  repr.  Ltanbul  1321;  Girikov,  I^tevoy 

St.  Petersburg  1875,  573-5;  H.  Binder,  Aws  Kurdistan, 

Paris  1887,  108-12;  V.  Minorsky,  MalenaR  po  Vostoku, 

ii,  477.  (V.  MjNOStSKV*) 
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SOMNATH  [see  sOmanat]. 

SONARGA^ON^  Subamagrama  in  Sanskrit,  a 
famous  mediaeval ^fapiital  city  and  trade  centre 
in  eastern  Bengal  at  the  juncture  of  the  rivers 
Lakhkha^  Brahmaputra  and  otd  Meghna,  and  about 
14  miles  south-east  of  Dhaka  and  3 miles  cast  of 
Narayanganj.  Though  the  city  existed  in  the  early 
13th  century  during  the  time  of  the  Hindu  dynasties 
of  Sena  and  Deva  in  East  Bengal,  it  started  flour- 
ishing only  during  the  dnie  of  BalbanF  rulers  in  the 
region  (681-746/1282-1343).  The  city  was  visited  by 
the  famous  Moroccan  traveller  Ibn  Batata  during 
1345-6  ill  the  reign  of  Fakhr  al-Dfn  Mubarak  Shah 
(739-50/ 1 338-50),  who  found  it  very  affluent.  It  conti- 
nued thriving  during  later  Islamic  dynasties  of  Bengal^ 
namely  die  lly^  ghlhi  (740-692/1339-1487)  and  Hu- 
sayn  ^ahr  (898-944/1493-1538)  dynasties.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  1 0th/ 16th  century,  Son^ga'on  served 
as  the  capita]  for  the  independent  Afghan  chieftains — 
*TsS  lyiln  and  later  on  his  son  MOsa  KhStn — who 
resisted  Mughal  rule  until  1611. 

From  the  beginning  of  Muslim  rule,  Sonaiga’on 
was  an  important  cducationaj  and  cukural  centre  with 
a large  number  of  mosques  and  flwiifrurflS.  During  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Balban  (664-86/1266-87),  ghayl^ 
^araf  al-Din  Abu  Tawwama  established  a prestigious 
TTwdrasa  in  this  city,  where  Shaykh  Vabya  MairEri  [see 
AL-wuuc]  of  Bihat  Studied,  ^aykh  *Ala’  al- 
Ijakk — ^ famous  Suff  saint  of  Pari<(u''3 — lived  in  SonSr- 
ga^on  for  two  years  towards  the  end  of  the  8th/ 14th 
century.  His  ifianiaA  attracted  many  pupils.  Epigiaphic 
evidence  from  thie  9th/ 1 5th  and  10th/ 16th  centuries 
records  the  appellation  of  Ha^^i  for  a number  of 
personalities  (such  as  fda^h^f  Baba  Sairb  and  Hadjc[ji 
Bhagal  |£l3^>^)j  indicating  religious  links  of  this  region 
with  Arabia  (see  Mohammad  Yusuf  Siddiq,  An  €pigfa‘ 
phU^joum^  i&  an  Eastern  Ishmu  httdt  in  Muqamas^  v/7 
[1990],  87-103). 

Among  its  architectural  remains  is  a mosque  known 
as  Mughrapara  Djami*  Mas^id  with  an  inscrip- 

tion dated  889/1484  (sec  idem,  Arahk  and  Persian  texts 
of  the  Islitmie  inscriptions  ^ Bengai^  Watertown,  Mass. 
1992,  107-8).  Sonaiga^on  was  an  important  mint  town 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Sth/I4ih  century,  and  was 
also  famous  for  its  Gne  cotton  production  known  as 
Muslin.  With  the  shift  of  Benge’s  capital  to  Dhaka 
during  the  Mughal  period  in  the  early  11  th/ 1 7th  cen- 
tury, however,  Sonarga^on  lost  its  glory. 

Bibiiography:  M.  Saghir  Hasan  Al-Ma^sumi, 
Sunargaon^s  cont^ution  to  Islamic  kafningy  in  IC  (1953), 
8-17;  S.M.  Hasan,  SenatgS^on^  Dhaka  1989;  R.M. 
Baton,  The  rise  of  Islam  and  the  Bengal  frontier ^ Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles  1993. 

(Muhammad  Yusuf  Smniq) 
SONGHAY,  or  Songhai,  Sonrai',  Sonrh^,  (1)  a 
West  African  language,  (2)  a picoplc  speaking  that  lan- 
guage, (3)  a West  African  state  in  existence  from  ca. 
1450  to  cfl.  1600. 

1.  Language.  The  Songhay  language  consists  of  . 
a cluster  of  directs  spoken  around  the  Middle  Niger 
from  the  Inland  Delta  in  the  west  to  the  borders  of 
modem  Nigeria,  Niger  and  Benin  in  the  east,  with 
isolated  pockets  in  and  around  the  Hombori  moun- 
tains south  of  Timbuktu  in  tlie  lands  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Niger  and  around  In  Gall  to  the 

south-west  of  the  Air  massif  in  Niger.  Down  to  the 
late  19th  century,  a Songhay  dialect  called  Emgcdesi 
was  also  spoken  in  Agades.  In  the  northern  Saharan 
oasis  of  Tabalbala  a language  is  sp>oken  that  is  Songhay 
in  structure,  but  largely  Arabic  and  Berber  in  its  lexi- 
con. At  the  present  time  the  two  major  dialects  are 


Songhay  itself,  spoken  upstream  of  Labbezanga  and 
in  Dendi,  and  Djerma  or  Zerma  spoken  downstream. 
Songhay  proper  is  generally  considered  to  have  two 
principaJ  dialects:  western  and  eastern.  The  western 
is  spoken  in  Timbuktu,  Goundam  and  the  northern 
Inland  Delta,  and  has  absorbed  a higher  proportion 
of  lexical  items  of  Arabic  origin;  the  eastern  is  spoken 
along  the  banks  of  the  Niger  from  Amassey  to  Labbe- 
zanga.  The  Wogo  dialect  of  Sinder,  and  Dendi  sj>o- 
ken  in  the  far  south,  are  closely  related  to  the  eastern 
dialect.  Zemia  is  spoken  in  the  area  between  the  mod- 
em capital  of  Niamey  and  Dosso  on  the  borders  of 
the  Hausa-speaking  lands,  and  in  a broad  zone  to 
the  north  of  Niamey.  In  between  are  dialects  such  as 
Kado  and  Kourtey. 

Linguists  have  difiered  on  the  family  aHUiation  of 
Songhay-Zerma.  For  long  it  defied  dassiti  cation.  Then 
J.  Greenberg  (The  languages  of  Africa,  The  Hague  1966) 
grouped  it  with  Nilo-Saharan.  More  recendy,  Nicolai 
has  proposed  first  that  it  belongs  in  the  Mande  fam- 
ily, and  more  recently  still  that  it  is  a Tamacheq 
creole.  The  term  Songhay  to  refer  to  tlic  language 
was  in  use  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  cen* 
tury,  when  Leo  Africanus  noted  it  as  the  langu^g^^  t>f 
Wsilata,  Timbuktu,  jenne  and  Gao  (and,  implausibly, 
Mali).  But,  except  in  Gao  it  was,  at  that  time,  litde 
more  than  a language  of  administration  resulting  from 
the  incorporation  of  those  areas  into  an  expajided 
Songhay  state  from  the  1460s.  Prior  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Songhay  state  the  language  was  mainly 
spoken  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger  from  Gao  south- 
wards, but  for  how  long  we  have  no  way  of  telling. 
The  origins  of  the  isolated  pockets  of  Songhay  speech 
are  likewise  a matter  of  conjecture,  but  a plausible 
hypothesis  is  that  the  eastern  ones,  at  any  rate,  resulted 
from  the  activities  of  Songhay-speaJdng  merchants. 

2.  People.  The  name  Songhay  applied  to  a people 
does  not  appear  in  the  Literature  until  the  late  15th 
century  with  the  “Replies”  of  al-Ma^llr  The 

name  Zerma  (and  a parallel  form,  Zaberma)  appears 
even  later;  there  is  a single  pacing  reference  [n  an 
anonymous  chronicle  of  the  mid- 1 7th  century  (sec 
ai-Faiiastj  “Deuxieme  Appendice”,  334).  Arab 
writers  from  the  Mcditciranean  lands  of  Islam  had 
known  of  Kawkaw/Gawgaw  as  the  name  of  a town 
(Gao  and  a people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 

suppose  that  these  people  were  not  Songhay  speakers 
ancestral  to  those  who  inhabited  the  area  in  the  16th 
century  and  still  do  today  (but  sec  Lange,  tes  mis  de 
Gm-Sane  tt  ks  Ahmormndti).  A problem  remains,  how- 
ever: there  is  no  known  etymology  for  the  name 
Songhay,  and  the  name  is  scarcely  used  by  speakers 
of  the  language  to  designate  themselves  (see  Olivier 
dc  Sardan,  Concepies  et  conceptians  sen^my-tarma^  340). 
The  Ta*n^  al-FaUd^  and  the  Tr^niit  al-Suddn  (both 
mid-l7lh  century)  use  the  term  to  refer  cither  to  the 
ruling  oligarchy  {ahl  Sunday)  or  to  tlie  region  of  Gao, 
or  occasionally  to  the  empire  as  a whole.  Although 
modem  antliropological  literature  has  used  the  term 
Songhay(-Zarma)  in  englobing  fashion,  the  people 
themselves  use  more  particularist  terms  such  as  keyra- 
h<nro — villagers;  gmbi  (or  —“black  body”,  culti- 

vators (in  Timbuktu  especially  denoting  ^x-s!aves); 
sorka — fisher  folk,  boatmen;  gpw — hunters;  Sohaace — 
descendants  of  Sunni  *A]T;  Masmar  hs^na — descendants 
of  AsJdya  Muhammad;  coma — descendants  of  the 
Sardian  invaders  of  1591;  etc.  The  Zarma  have  tra- 
ditions dial  would  make  them  immigrants  from  Mali, 
but  these  probably  refer  only  to  groups  that  came 
from  the  Inland  Delta  and  established  themselves  as 
local  chiefs,  perhaps  at  more  dian  one  time.  In  the 
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late  1 9th  centtiry,  ‘"Zabarma”  adventurer  carried  out 
extensive  slave-raiding  among  Grunshi  populations  in 
north-west  Ghana^  and  under  the  leadership  of  Babatu 
established  a short-lived  political  hegemony  in  the  area  | 
that  was  ended  by  French  and  British  colonial  expan- 
sion (see  N.  Levtzion,  Muslinis  and  cki^s  in  IVesi  AJrua^ 
Oxford  1968,  151-60).  i 

Pre-colonial  Songhay  society  recognised  three  social 
statuses:  free,  servile  and  slave.  The  free  were  the 
chiefs  and  the  mass  of  the  cultivators  and  herders, 
and  such  slaves  and  servile  people  as  had  achieved 
free  status,  ITie  highest  status  groups  were  the  Sohan^ey 
the  Mfjnmar  fmama  (also  termed  m^ga)y  the  urma  and 
the  Jir/^  i^urq^^y  pi.  of  ^arff  [yaf.] — descendants  of 
the  Prophet).  Servile  groups  comprised  people  who 
were  attached  to,  and  performed  certain  services  for, 
free  men,  in  particular  those  of  the  chiefly  class  dur-  1 
ing  the  period  of  the  Songhay  empire.  In  some  cases, 
they  were  probably  remnants  of  earlier  conquered  ■ 
peoples;  in  others  they  were  ardsansj  musicians  and  . 
griots  (gererff)  whose  functional  if  not  their  physical  ori- 
gins go  back  to  the  Mali  empire  of  the  1 3th- 1 4th 
centuries  (see  Tal  Tamari,  77te  development  of  easte 
tenis  in  West  Ajriea,  in  J.  AJnean  Nisi.,  xxxii  [1991 1, 
221-50).  In  theory,  they  were  not  slaves  and  hence 
could  not  escape  their  status  by  being  emancipated, 
though  in  fact  slaves  may  have  been  assimilated  to 
them;  Songhay  rulers  obliged  them  to  observe  endo- 
gamy (see  H unwick,  Studies  in  t/ie  Ta^'rlkh  aJ-fattlsb, 
II).  Songhay  society  recognised  that  slaves  in  the  sec- 
ond generation  {hurso,  in  French  “captifs  de  case”)  were 
on  the  road  to  freedom,  and  by  the  fourth  generation 
they  w'ere  assimilated  into  free  society  as  t^bibi.  1 

Being  strung  out  in  a dun  line  around  the  river,  ■ 
the  Songhay-Zanma  w^ere  interpenettated  and  hence 
culturally  influenced  by  many  groups:  Arab,  Fuareg,  • 
Fulbe,  Manding  and  Hausa.  like  these  groups,  they 
have  been  strongly  affected  by  the  religious  culture  ■ 
of  Islam  (in  the  I I th  century,  al-Bakrf,  K.  ai-Mnsdlik  \ 
im  'i-matnniiky  ed.  de  Slane,  Pam  1857,  183,  noted 
that  none  but  a Muslim:  could  rule  at  Kawkaw).  In 
[he  early  1 7th  century,  Ahmad  Baba  al-Tinbukti  [^.d.J 
in  his  MtTu^  ai-^'^iid  (ms.)  classilled  the  Songhay  as 
among  the  wholly  Muslim  peoples  of  Biiad  al-Suddn. 
However,  indigenous  religion,  magic  and  possession 
cults  have  remained  strong  in  Zarma  country  down 
to  the  present  dine  (see  Rouch,  Religion  ef  magfey  and 
StoHer,  Rusian  oj  the  vimTldi}. 

3.  History.  Songhay  chroniclens  recognise  three 
dynasties:  the  Za  (or  better  Zuwa/^uwa),  the  Sunni 
or  Si /Shi,  originally  probably  pronounced  Soh-riyi) 
and  the  Askiya  dynasty.  Of  the  first  we  really  know 
no  more  than  the  list  of  rulers’  names  given  in  the 
local  chronicles;  royal  tombstones  discovered  at  Gao- 
Sane  suggest  a short-lived  dynasty  in  relationship  with 
the  Almoravids  of  Spain  and  their  ^anha^a  cousins 
of  the  southern  Sahara  in  the  late  1 Ith/early  12th 
century,  but  the  relationship  of  these  rulers  to  the  Zm 
remains  problematic.  Some  later  inscriptions  include 
the  title  zuwd.  The  Sunnis  were  probably  originally 
vassals  of  the  Malian  rulers  who  conquered  the  Middle 
Niger  in  the  later  13th  century  [see  mali].  The  Te^nMi 
al-FattdA  glosses  the  title  with  kai  banandi/khulifitt 
al-sultdny  indicating  a subordinate  relationship.  By 
the  mid- 15th  century,  Mali  had  withdrawn  from  the 
area,  and  with  the  advent  to  power  of  Sunni  'All 
in  869/ 1 464,  a period  of  Songhay  expansion  began. 
During  bis  twenty-eight  years’  rule  he  conquered  a 
broad  swathe  of  territory  around  the  Niger  from  the 
borders  of  Kebbi  (Kabi)  in  the  south-east  to  beyond 
Jenne  in  the  south-west.  His  brutality  towards  certain 


of  the  scholars  of  Fimbuktu  during  that  city's  con- 
quest in  873/1468  stirred  up  animosities  that  were 
exacerbated  by  al-Maghib's  judgement  that  he  was 
an  unbeliever  (kdjir),  and  are  reflected  in  the  local 
chronicles. 

On  Sunni  'All's  death  in  898/1492,  his  son  AbO 
Bakr  (Bukar  Da'u)  succeeded  him,  but  he  was  soon 
overthrown  by  one  of  'Alfs  gencrab,  Muhammad  b. 

AbT  Bakr  of  mixed  Soninke-Songhay  parentage, 

who  took  the  dynastic  tide  of  (r.  898-935/1493- 
1529).  He  expanded  Songhay  into  a veritable  empire, 
making  lands  as  distant  as  Galam  on  the  Senegal 
river  in  the  west  and  the  Air  massif  in  the  east  hU 
Lti butanes.  Although  his  conquest  of  the  Hausa  states 
has  been  questioned,  it  is  likely  he  tried  to  exercise 
hegemony  over  at  least  the  important  mercantile  cities 
of  Kano  and  Katsina,  and  by  the  same  token  to 
exclude  Bornu,  the  other  major  power  of  the  region. 
Some  of  these  conquests  were  ephemeral,  and  his  fifth 
successor,  his  son  Askiya  Dawud  (r.  95^90/1549-82) 
again  campaigned  in  many  of  the  same  areas.  A brief 
but  disastrous  civil  war  in  996/1588  weakened  Song- 
hay,  and  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  an  expedition  equipped 
with  firearms  sent  by  the  Sa'di  an  sultan  of  Morocco 
Ahmad  al-Mansur  under  the  leadership  of  the 

Bd^td  Djawdar  in  1 900/ 1 59  L Songhay  resistance  con- 
tinued from  the  southlands  (Dendi)  for  some  twenty 
years,  but  to  no  avail,  while  the  conquerors  aban- 
doned Gao  in  favour  of  Timbuktu,  where  they  set  up 
an  administration  (generally  called  the  bd^diik)  and 
installed  puppet  askiyn^. 

Songhay  was  the  largest  of  the  mediaeval  empires 
of  West  Africa,  but  both  its  size  and  its  administra- 
tive style  imperilled  it.  Succession  under  the  uj^yfis 
generally  passed  to  brothers,  but  in  no  fixed  order; 
the  strongest  carried  the  day,  especially  if  he  was 
present  at  Gao  on  his  predeccssoris  death.  Regional 
governorships  and  other  high  offices  were  mainly  dis- 
tributed among  the  askiyd's  sons,  and  sometimes  his 
brothers,  and  competition  was  fierce.  The  state  had 
a sound  agriculturaJ  base  in  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
river  Niger  and  in  the  Inland  Delta,  and  slaves  lan 
plantations  to  feed  the  royal  household  and  its  sol- 
diers. A well-developed  river  transport  system  ferried 
foodstuffs,  soldiers  and  officials,  and  the  Sorko  who 
manned  the  boats  were  the  arid's  {imm- 

idk  fahu).  Trade  with  North  Africa  provided  luxury 
items  (European  swords,  cloth,  paper,  etc.)  while  gold 
and  slaves  were  high  value  exports.  Rock  salt  from 
the  central  Saharan  mine  at  Tagba^a  was  (and  re- 
mained until  recently)  a lucrative  item  of  trade,  cut 
into  ever  smaller  pieces  and  serving  as  a currency  for 
smaller  items,  while  gold  dust  was  used  for  larger 
transactions.  The  askiya  period  also  marked  a high 
point  in  the  fortunes  of  I^am,  and  especially  of  Tim- 
buktu as  a centre  of  Islamic  scholarsltip.  Askiya 

Muhammad  made  the  pilgrimage  in  902/1497  and 
received  a diploma  of  authority  as  a lawful  amir  from 
the  faineant  'Abbasid  caliph  of  Cairo.  He  established 
cordial  relations  with  the  men  of  religion,  making 
them  gifts  and  granting  them  privilege.  During  his 
reign  and  tho.se  of  most  of  his  successors,  the  inora]j„|, 
authority  of  the  scholars  and  holy  men  of  Songhay  ^ 
seived  to  mitigate  the  despotism  of  the  rulers. 

Bibliographjy:  1.  Language.  A.  Frost,  La  langue 
smay  et  ses  duiketeSy  Dakar  1956  (-•  Memorres  de 
fIFAN,  no.  47);  R.  Nicolai,  Preliminaires  d utte  etude 
sur  iPrigirte  du  s&^hqyy  Berlin  1984;  idem,  Parmtes 
linguistiques  (a  propos  du  Paris  1990. 

2,  People.  J.  Rouch,  Les  sattghayy  Paris  1954 
(ethnographic  monograph  with  annotated  bibliog- 
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raphy);  idem*  l4i  la  ma^  longlu^,  Paris 

1^0;  J -P.  OMvier  de  Sardan,  soT^fmy- 

^arma,  Paris  1 984f  ti  comaptions  songhqy- 

^arma,  Pari$  1982  (arranged  as  a lexicon),  P,  Stoller, 
Fujian  af  the  wofMj.  An  ethnagmph^y  af  possession  among 
the  S&T^hqy  of  Mger^  Chicago  1989-  R.W.  Nieien, 
Dwerj^  sfyks  of  h^fitie  reform  among  the  Sanghqy  of  east- 
ern Maii^  Ph.D,  diss,,  Cambridge  1987,  unpubl. 

3.  History.  *Abd  al- Rah  man  abSaMT,  Ta^n^  ai~ 
Suhan:,  ed.  and  ir.  O.  Hondas,  Paris  1898-1900  (Eng. 
tr.  in  preparation  by  the  present  author);  Mahmud 
Ka^ti/Ibn  al-Mukht5r>  ai-Fau3^^  cd.  and 

tr.  Houdas  and  M.  Delarosse,  Paris  1910-11;  Leo 
Afriearius  (al-Hasan  b,  Mub^mmad  al-Wazzan  ai- 
ZayyS^tr),  tr.  A,  Spaniard,  Deseription  de  FAfrique^ 
2 vois.,  Paris  1956;  J.  Rouch,  Contribution  a Fkistoin 
des  Sanghe^y  Dakar  1953  (-  Me  moires  dc  TIFAN, 
no.  29),  137^259;  M.  Tymowski,  Le  dtoebop^mient  et  la 
regression  chez  peupks  de  la  bouele  du  Mger  d i^epoque 
preeoioniale,  Warsaw  1974;  Sekene  Mody  Cissoko, 
Tombouctau  et  Fempm  sor^fuiy^  Paris  1975;  HJ.  Fisher, 
1^0  Afruanus  and  the  Songkay  conquest  of  Mmsahnd^  in 
Intemat.  J,  AJrimn  HisL  Stud.^  xi  (1978),  86^1  12; 
M.  Abttbol,  Tomboactou  ei  les  ArmiSf  Paris  1979; 
Zakari  Oramani-Issoiirou,  L’Afuqne  noire  daru  les  rtUs- 
dom  interjustionales  awe  XVF  Stick:  analyse  de  la  crise 
entre  le  Afaroc  et  le  Sonrkai^  Paris  1982;  J.O.  Hunwick, 
Shaffa  in  Songkqy.  TIm  rephes  tf  al-Afagitilt  to  the  ques- 
tions of  Askid  ai'Hhf  lAiihammad^  London  1 985;  idem, 
Songhi^^  B&rms  and  ike  Hausa  states^  1450-1600,  in  J.F.A. 
Ajayi  and  M.  Crowder  (eds.),  Histeny  if  IVest  AJritay 
3rd  edn.,  i,  London  1985,  323-71,  idem,  Secular 
poii^  and  rr7^ciiti  auikorip  in  Muskm  society:  ike  case  of 
Songhay^  in  African  xxxvii  (1996);  idem,  Studies 

in  the  TaYTkh  al-fattSsh.  II:  an  al^ed  dtar^  of  prioil^ 
issued  by  Askiya  Afuk^^^tad  to  the  descendants  of  Aloti 
Haagaro,  in  Sudanic  AJnea,  iii  (1992),  133-4B;  Ismael 
Diadie  Haidara,  El  Tawdar  y la  conguista  saadi 

de  Songhey  {159I-!59%  Aimcria  1993.  On  the  vexed 
question  of  Almoravdd  inOnence  at  Gao,  see  Hun- 
wick, Gao  and  the  AimoTaoids:  a hypothesis,  in  B.  Swartz 
and  R.E.  Dumett  (eds.),  ^^Vest  A^can  cultural  ^namks, 
The  Hague  1979,  413-30;  idem,  Gao  and  (he  Almoraeiids 
revisited:  ethnicity,  political  charge  and  the  limits  of  inter- 
preiahon,  in  J,  AJ^can  MisK,  kxxv/2  (1994);  251-73; 
D.  I^nge,  ijes  rois  de  Gao-Sane  el  les  AlmoravideSi  in  ibid., 
xxxii/2  (1991),  251-75;  idem,  From  Alande  to  Songhqy: 
towards  a polidcal  and  ethnic  kistoy  of  medieval  Gao,  in 
ibid.,  jcxxv/2  (1994),  275-302.  (JrO.  Hunwick) 
SONKOR,  SuNioni  (t.),  one  of  the  many  words 
in  Turkish  denoting  birds  of  prey.  In  the  modern 
Turkic  languages,  and  probably  always,  it  means 
the  gerfalcon,  gyfatco  (Sir  Gerard  Clauson,  *4^ 
eymologicat  diet,  of  pre-thirteenth  centay  Turkisk,  Oxford 
1972,  838a).  MabmOd  ai-Kashgharf  says  that  it  was 
a raptor  smaller  than  the  lo^nl  {Diwan  It^dt  ai-turk, 
tr.  Atday,  iii,  381). 

The  lenn  became  frequently  used  as  a personal 
name  in  mediaeval  Islamic  times,  both  alone  and  in 
such  combinations  as  Afe/lSara  Sonkor  While/ Black 
Gerfalcon’^  cf.  J.  Sauvaget,  Nortis  et  sumoms  de  Alame- 
iouk%,  in  JA,  ccxxxviii  (1950),  37  no.  22,  52  no.  163, 
Biblio^aphy.  Given  in  the  article.  (Elo.) 
SORGUC  [see  tuuband]. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  Islam  in. 
i.  The  community. 

Although  there  is  evidence  that  small  groups  of 
Arab  or  African  Muslims  reached  its  nonhemmosi 
rc^ons,  Islam  was  established  in  the  country  during 
European  colonial  occupation.  The  first  group  of  Mus- 
lims were  brought  to  the  Cape  during  Dutch  rule, 


while  the  second  group  arrived  during  the  British 
occupation  of  Natal  in  the  19th  century. 

The  firec  group,  inappropriately  called  Malays  in 
South  Africa,  came  from  the  range  of  Soudi-East 
Asian  islands,  Bengal,  Malabar  and  Madagascar.  Begin- 
ning in  1658,  they  came  as  political  prisoners,  slaves 
and  convicts.  There  were  prominent  religious  scholars 
among  them,  like  Abidin  Tadia  Tjoessoep  of  Makassar 
(d,  1699),  known  as  Shaykh  YOsuf,  and  Imam  Abdullah 
Kadi  Abdus  Salaam  from  Tidorc  (d.  1807),  known 
as  Tuan  Guru.  The  graves  of  these  and  other  contem- 
porary religious  figures  are  dotted  throughout  the  West- 
ern Cape.  Shaykl^  YDsuTs  tomb  in  Faurc  has  become 
an  identity  symbol  for  the  Muslim  community,  while 
the  other  tombs  also  play  a prominent  part  in  its 
mystical  orientarions- 

The  second  group  were  Indian  indentured  workers 
and  traders  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay  and 
Gujarat.  Traders  played  a prominent  role  in  the 
establishment  of  insbtutions,  the  first  mosque  being 
built  in  1884.  These  traders  then  invited  religious 
functionaries,  imdmo  and  "ulcsmd^,  to  serve  them.  Among 
the  early  Muslims  from  India  there  were  also  two 
mystics  whose  tombs  have  become  sites  of  veneration 
in  Durban.  The  first,  Shayl^  Ahmad,  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Natal  in  1 860  as  an  indentured  worker. 

M^dhab  Bads  ha  Peer  (“enraptured  saintly  saint"),  as 
he  is  popularly  known,  was  released  from  his  term 
of  indenture,  and  then  hawked  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  the  Durban  mosque  market  until  his  death  in  1886. 

The  second,  ^ah  ^^uLam  Muhammad  Suff  ^iddllu, 
alias  Soofie  Saheb,  established  a more  enduring  tra- 
dition. Sent  to  South  Africa  by  his  ChigbH  master 
Habib  'Air  Shah,  Soofie  Saheb  arrived  in  this  coun* 
try  in  1895.  According  to  tradidon,  he  discovered  the 
grave  of  Badsha  Peer  and  established  the  celebration 
of  his  death  anniversary  (^urj).  Soofie  Saheb  also  encour- 
aged the  development  of  other  folk  practices  as 
symbols  for  dtsdnguishing  poor  Indian  Muslims  from 
Hindus. 

In  addition  to  this  Asian  composition  of  Muslims, 
there  were  also  smaller  groups  from  Africa,  partly  con- 
sisting of  migrants  from  African  countries  like  Malawi 
in  the  north,  and  partly  from  a steady  flow  of  co'nverts 
from  indigenous  peoples.  On  a smaller  scale,  there 
have  also  been  conversions,  especially  in  the  Cape,  of 
Europeans  to  Islam.  These  diverse  origins  and  different 
histories  notwithstanding,  Muslims  in  South  Africa  in- 
creasingly regard  themselves  as  a national  community. 

Islam  in  South  Africa  is  marked  by  a range  of 
institudons  established  in  the  19th  century  and  con- 
tinuing unabated.  Mosques,  madrasah,  modem  Islamic 
schools,  colleges,  welfare  and  youth  otgantsadons,  arc 
ail  the  more  remarkable  considering  that  Muslims  con-' 
sdtuted  only  1-2%  of  the  estimated  total  populadon 
of  43  millioti.  The  institutionalisation  of  Islam  began 
in  the  Cape  at  the  Ireginning  of  the  19th  century, 
when  Tuan  Guru  established  the  first  mosque  after 
an  1864  ordinance  allowed  the  free  and  public  prac- 
tice of  religions  other  than  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  Scholars  in  the  Cape  cundnued  to  establish 
mosques  and  schools  wherein  they  played  a leading 
rote.  In  Cape  society,  they  were  also  intellectuals  foriaf.COm 
slaves  and  Free  Blacks.  Their  valuable  role  shone 
through  educational  activities,  and  other  important 
community  services  hke  name -giving  ceremonies,  mar- 
riage and  death  rites.  Cape  religious  leadeirs  also 
adopted  the  Arabic  script  to  write  religious  texts  in 
the  Afrikaans  of  the  Cape. 

From  the  second  half  of  the  J9th  century,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  these  scholars  studied  at  Arab 
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mstitutions,  especially  in  Mecca,  Cairo  and  Medina. 
Prominent  scholars  like  Shaykh  ^alih  Adams,  Shaykh 
Mahdr  Hendricks,  Shaykh  Atimad  Behardien,  and 
Shaykii  ^aktr  Gamieldien,  played  a crucial  role  in 
religious  life  in  the  Cape.  Cape  religious  leaders  are 
organised  in  scholarly  fratcmiiies.  The  Moslem  Judicial 
Council  (cst.  1945)  is  the  largest,  but  the  Majlis  al- 
Shura  aJ-Islami  and  the  Islamic  Council  of  South 
Africa  also  enjoy  prominence.  These  groups  serve  the 
community,  and  thereby  claim  its  allegiance,  through 
the  provision  of  education,  comm  unity  counselling  and 
religious  services. 

The  instiiutionalisation  of  Islam  in  the  northern 
regions  of  South  Africa  has,  however,  been  markedly 
different.  Generally,  mosques,  schools  and  welfare 
organisations  employ  imams,  and  in  their  ca- 

pacity as  religious  specialists.  In  response,  religious 
scholars  in  the  northern  regions  have  defined  them- 
selves in  terms  of  Islamic  legal  and  theological  critc-  J 
ria.  Most  of  them  have  studied  at  insdtudons  in  the  . 
Indo-Fakistan  sub-continent,  reflecting  Islamic  trends 
there.  The  Jamiatul  Ulama  Transvaal  (est.  1932)  and 
Jamiatul  Ulama  Natal  (est.  1952)  together  with  the 
small  but  vociferous  Mujlisul  Ulama  in  the  Kastem 
Cape,  have  spread  Deobandi  doctrines  in  madrasas, 
mosques,  and  by  means  of  monthly  broadsheets.  This 
approach  is  more  text-centred,  following  the  revival- 
ist tradidon  in  India.  The  Sunni  Jamiyai-c-Ulama  (est. 
1978),  and  a few  splinter  groups,  champion  the  cause 
of  Bareilwi  thought  in  popular  fesdvals  like  the  Mtlad 
(birthday  of  the  Prophet),  %h$  (death  anniversaries  of 
§ufT  saints),  and  (martyrdom  of  Husayn,  the 

grandson  of  the  Prophet).  Barcilwism  in  South  Africa,  j 
as  in  India,  is  more  inclined  towards  the  charismatic 
presence  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  Islamic  saints. 

The  central  role  of  the  and  other  influen- 

tial leaders  has  begun  to  be  shared  in  the  present 
century  by  modem  groups.  In  the  Cape,  the  Cape 
Muslim  Youth  Movement  (est.  1937)  and  Claremont 
Muslim  Youth  Association  (est.  1958)  represented  the 
aspirations  of  youth  who  demanded  a more  modem 
understanding  of  Islam.  They  also  insisted  that  Muslim 
comm  uni  des  and  religious  leaders  should  take  a more 
unequivocal  stance  against  racist  apartheid  legisladon. 

The  and-apartheid  movement  among  Muslims  in 
the  Cape  rallied  around  Imam  Abdullah  Haron  in 
Claremont,  Cape  Town,  until  his  death  in  police 
detendon  on  27  September  1995.  Even  though  Imam 
Haron  and  his  supporters  did  not  always  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  cotire  Muslim  community,  they  placed  the 
and-apanheid  agenda  within  Islamic  circles.  As  part 
of  the  larger  non-white  popularion,  Muslims  suffered 
the  injustices  of  discriminatory  legislation  and  forced 
removals.  However,  as  Coloureds  and  Indians,  they 
escaped  its  worst  features  such  as  influx  control  regu- 
ladons  and  homelands  marginalisadon.  Muslims,  as  a : 
result,  were  ambivalent  between  an  open  rejection  of  | 
apartheid  and  accommodadon  within  its  excesse.s, 

And-apartheid  activists  among  Muslims  in  Natal, 
like  e.g.  Ismail  and  Fadma  Mccr,  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  Natal  Indian  Congress.  NeverthelcsSi  the 
more  conscrvadve  Arabic  Study  Circle  (est.  1950)  in 
Durban  was  also  a clearly  modernist  exponent  of 
Islam,  arguing  for  reading  the  Kurian  in  English  trans- 
lad  on,  women’s  emancipation,  and  religious  evoludon. 
The  Islamic  Propagation  Centre  (est.  1957),  led  by 
Polemicist  Ahmad  Deedat,  launched  a missionary  drive 
on  the  basis  of  the  rational,  historical  truth  of  Islam, 
first  against  Christianity  and  then  also  against 
Hinduism.  Although  his  methods  in  recent  times  have 
been  rejected  by  many  Muslims,  the  call  for  conver- 


.sion  to  Islam  has  been  a feature  of  non*clerical  gi  oups 
since  then. 

From  1970  onwards,  socio-polidca!  organisations 
wrestled  with  the  particular  approach  to  apartheid 
and  with  its  religious  meaning  in  f;iouth  Africa.  The 
nation-wide  Muslim  Youth  Movement  [est.  1970), 
influenced  by  the  Mtislim  Brothers  in  Egypt  and  the 
Djama"at-i  Isllmf  in  Pakistan,  searched  for  a modem 
approach  to  Islam,  but  reflected  the  ambivalence  of 
Muslims  between  the  liberation  movements  and  the 
apartheid  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  group  Qiblah 
established  in  1980  by  anti -apartheid  activist  Achmai 
Casslem,  took  a more  direct  anti-apartheid  approach. 
Similarly,  the  Call  of  Islam,  founded  in  1983  by  Farid 
Esack,  joined  the  United  Democratic  Front  to  reject 
the  tri-camcrai  parliamentary  proposals  of  the  South 
African  government.  By  1985,  all  these  three  groups 
launched  a formidable  anti-apaiiheid  campaign  within 
the  Muslim  community, 

Muslims  entered  the  most  recent  phase  of  South 
Africa  as  a very  articulate  and  organised  group.  In 
spite  of  their  small  numbers,  the  Islamic  presence  is 
felt  in  all  sections  of  South  African  society.  The  appli- 
cation of  Muslim  Personal  Law,  greater  media  cov- 
erage of  Islamic  events,  and  the  sheer  presence  of 
Muslims  at  all  levels  of  government,  are  signs  that 
Muslims  enjoy  greater  prominence  in  society  than  ever 
before. 

Muslims  are  divided  in  terms  of  their  political  alle- 
giance. No  single  party  enjoys  their  undivided  support, 
including  the  Islamic  parties  that  were  formed  to  con- 
test the  first  democratic  elections  in  1994.  A lively 
debate,  which  can  sometimes  be  acrimonious,  rages 
about  the  new  state.  Many  and  activists  like 

Achmai  Cassiem  argue  that  the  Muslim  community 
should  vigorously  maintain  Its  independence  and 
authority  in  the  service  of  a pure  Islamic  order.  Dissi- 
dent voices  from  the  Call  of  Islam  and  the  Muslim 
Youth  Movement  respond  that  an  Islamic  ethos  can 
be  created  through  and  within  the  development  of  a 
new  South  African  nation.  For  the  vast  majority  of 
Muslims,  however,  these  debates  do  not  restrain  their 
political  expressions  within  trade  unions,  professional 
organisations  and  trade  organisation. 

Bihli{igTaphy\  F.  Bradlow  and  M.  Oaims,  'Tht 
early  C^.  Cape  Town  1978;  A.  Davids, 

The  mosqms  of  Gape  Town  1980;  E,  Moosa, 

Ducurswe  roirei  of  diaspora  hlam  m South  Afiiea^  in 
Journal  Antropohgi  Dan  Sosioh^,  xx  (1993),  29-60; 
R.C,  Shell,  Rites  and  rehtliion.  hlamk  conversion  at  the 
Cape^  1808  to  1915,  in  Studies  in  the  hislo^  of  Cape 
Towri,  V (1984),  i-46;  A.I.  Tayob,  hlamk  remifgmee 
in  South  A/rka,  The  Muslim  youth  moveotettt^  Cape  Town 
1995.  (A.l.  Tayob) 

2.  Afrikaans  in  Arabic  script  [see  Suppl.]. 
SOUTH  ARABIA,  modem  languages  of  Sec  ai.- 
harASTS;  MAHR.I;  mmttT;  sukutra,  3.  language; 

soyOrghal,  a term  with  the  primidve  mean- 
ing in  Mongolian  of  ^Tavour”  or  “reward  granted  by 
the  ruler  to  someone,  sometimes  of  a hereditary 
nature^  (Doerfer,  Turkische  und  niongolisehe  Ekmente  in 
Meuf^sisehen.^  i,  35 1 no.  228).  Soyu^al  kardan  k U|ed 
synonymously  with  kardan 

favour”.  The  plural  {styur^Sial}  is  often  associated  with 
such  words  as  tashffjdt  and  in^dmaty  “favoum^^, 

“presents”  (see  e.g.  Muhammad  b.  Hindu^ah  Nakh- 
^iwain,  Dasthr  aPkdiihy  cd.  A. A.  Alizade,  Moscow,  i, 
1964,  i/2,  1971,  ii,  1976,  index,  and  Ni^am  al-Din 
Shami,  .^afir-ndniai  cd.  F.  Taucr,  Prague  1937-56,  i, 
107).  In  the  course  of  time,  s^urghdi  came  to  be  used 
to  designate  various  grants  formerly  known  as 
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There  however,  a certain  lack  of  precision 
in  the  ti$t  of  the  term  (sec  H.  Busse,  UnUrsu^hun^ 
^wn  isimiiseken  Kanzkiwesen^  Cairo  1959,  97-111,  for  a 
discussion  of  it).  The  soyHr^^dl  was  invariably  a per^ 
sonaJ  grant. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  is 

being  used  in  the  sources  for  the  Ilkhanate  and 
Trmurid  periods  in  the  sense  of  ^Tavour”  or  more 
specifically  as  a provincial  grant  (see  e.g.  Ol^icytii's 
grant  of  Asad^bad  near  Hamad^n  to  Ay  Ektg^di, 
luiT^ol-j  AsaddMd-m  bi  ^ Lhghdi  /armud,  Hafiz 

Abru,  Dhayi-i  ai-kiwdn^-i  ed.  Khan  Baba 

Bayanr,  Tehran  AHS  1350/1971,  95;  and  AbaJi^a's 
grant  of  FTruza,n  and  EiiurbadJaagan  to  Yusuf  Sh^. 
Atabeg  of  Lurist^n,  Hru^on  wa  Q^urba^i^n-rd 
i a /amtud^  Mu*fn  aJ-Dm  Na|anar,  al-tiiwdnt^, 

cd.  J.  Aubin,  Tehran  AHS  1336/1937,  45,  and  cf. 
ibidr^  206,  209.  See  also  B.  Spuler,  Berlin 

1985,  275). 

In  the  9th/ 1 5th  and  10th/ I6th  centuries,  sip'iifg/idl 
is  sometimes  found  in  conjunedon  with  the  term  hud- 
(see  Doetfer,  iv,  nos.  396,  400-1).  ‘Abd  al-Razzak 
Samarkandi  states  that  sqyur^dh  were  renewed  annu- 
ally by  TFmur''s  diimn  unless  they  were  hiidahan  (Math* 
al'sa^dc^ny  ed.  Muhammad  Sitaff',  Lahore  1949,  ii, 
1037.  See  also  IsOzarT,  Rawdat  al-(^anndt,  ed.  Muham- 
mad Kazim  Imiim,  Tehran  AHS  1339/1960,  ii, 
436,  and  Hosein  Modarressi  Tabataba’i,  FaTmdnkd-ji 
Turkumd7idn-i  Kara  Kqyuniu  im  Ak  Kqyunlu^  Kum  AHS 
1352/1973-4,  71,  n.  I).  The  phrase  bi  ^ardt-i  hiidaban 
in  a farmaa  dated  893/1488  in  idem,  103,  dearly  has 
the  sense  “on  a permanent  basis”. 

Under  the  l^mQrids,  the  sq}furgjbai  in  the  sense  of 
a provincial  grai^t  was  not  clearly  distinguished  from 
rhe  tujful  Both  were  used  to  signify  the  grant 

of  a district  or  provincial  government  or  its  taxes, 
with  or  without  Immunities.  'Abd  al-Razzak  records 
the  grant  of  Shadaman  to  Mrrza  Muhammad 

Djahangfr  in  812/1409-10  as  a sojriiTgtai  {Math*  ai- 
sa^dqyn^  1,  1 48)  and  the  grant  of  Sistan  to  Amir  Khalil 
as  a sojurgiid^  in  859/1455  (ibid.,  ii,  1084).  In  either 
case,  the  phrase  M-rasm-i  sqyur^di  is  used.  This  could 
simply  mean  “by  way  of  a favour/ gift”,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  term  ioj>u^al  is  used  here  in  the  spe- 
cific sense  of  a grant  of  a district  rather  than  in  the 
genera]  sense  of  ‘Tavour”  (cf  also  Ni^am  al-Dln 
^amfs  statement  that  Timur  granted  the  district 
of  G^wkOri^  to  Mubash^ir  Bahadur  as  a 
pcimancni  siryur^Si  {sayurgt^^-i  abadi)  as  a reward  for 
his  courage  in  battle  in  786/1384-5  against  Amir 
Wall,  the  ruler  of  Ma^zandaran,  i,  95). 

A document  issued  by  i^ahfln^ih  Kara  Koyunlu, 
dated  857/1453,  informs  the  kaidntaj^^  kai^udds  and 
subjects  of  ^ulah  (Julfa)  that  their  taxes  {mal  im 
mutaumi^^ihai}  had  been  granted  to  6h^yKh  DarST  as 
a sqyuTgbal  from  the  beginning  of  the  Yea.r  of  the  Hen 
and  instructs  them  to  consider  him  as  their  gov- 
ernor (^akim  wa  darUgka).  ‘‘He  was  to  present  himself 
(Aadtf  gardanad)  with  equipmCTii  (jwna^)  and  followers 
(niKejAar)  at  the  royal  camp  on  the  issue  of  a royal 
order”  (Busse,  149-50.  The  document  b also  pub- 
lished by  Modarressi  Tabataba’i  in  Farmanhd'yi 
Turkamanda^  25-6,  with  the  reading  bddir  garddnandt 
which  would  mean  that  the  kaldntai^,  etc.  were  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  royal  camp),  A document  issued 
by  ShgB  ‘AbbSs,  dated  1019/1611,  would  seem  to 
confirm  Busscb  reading.  It  grants  the  uikd  of  Dizmar 
and  its  dependencies  to  6 urban  al-Dfri,  the  of 

the  SuiTs  of  DizmSr  on  the  same  terms  as  it  had 
been  held  by  his  father  Elyas  Khalifa.  The  ka/c^udd^ 
and  peasants  were  to  pay  their  taxes  {md£  wa  wai^uhai) 


to  him  and  to  refer  to  him  any  disputes  which  might 
occur  between  them  except  cases  of  murder  {siwd-jd 
Mun),  and  the  Sufi's  of  OizmSr  and  Uzumdil  were  to 
present  themselves  at  his  call  when  he  undertook  royal 
service,  as  had  been  the  custom  under  hb  father.  Tlie 
ti0riilddrdn  and  ofllciab  (*ummal}  of  Adharb3.y c^5.n  > espe- 
cially in  the  ulka  of  Dizmar,  were  not  to  interfere  in 
his  and  ti^di  in  any  way,  or  to  collect  any 

dues  from  which,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
late  shah,  the  s^urgitah  of  the  i^ufTs  were  exempt 
(Sarhang  BayburdT,  Tanj^-j  Arashardtiy  Tehran  AHS 
1341/1962,  160).  Another  documem  dated  1113/1702 
bsued  by  ^ah  Sultan  Husayn  (first  described  by 
N.  Khaitikoff,  in  Meiar^es Asiaiiqats,  iJi/l,  St.  Petersburg 
1857,  70-4)  b quoted  by  Minorsky.  It  confirms  the 
transfer,  as  requested  by  Bayandur  Sul|^,  of  a 
consisting  of  a sum  on  the  revenue  of  the  DizmSr 
dbtrict  to  his  son  Mut^aminad  K^im  Beg  on  the 
same  condidons  as  it  had  been  held  by  MahmOd 
Sultan,  Bayandur  Sult^^s  father,  namely  that  he  should 
provide  seven  men  at  the  shah’s  call  (A  Sayargbal 
of  Qjjw)  b.  Jadian^T  Aq-q^anlu  (903/1498).,  in  BSOS, 
ix/4  [1938],  959).  Such  grants  were  normally  called 
ti^uis  under  the  Safawids  (cf.  the  ti^di  granted  to 
Lacm  Sul|^  in  1110/1698,  see  Lambton,  iMndhrd 
and  peasant,  1 09- 1 0). 

Under  the  White  Sheep  Turkomans,  the  grant  of 
districts  with  immunities  was  sdil  known  as  a sf^dr^dL 
An  example  of  this  is  KSsim  Beg’s  grant  to  Isfandiy^ 

Beg,  dated  903/1497-8,  for  the  ulkd  of  EgiJ,  which 
was  hb  home-ground  and  the  villages  of  Bagfitn 

and  Hrnr  as  a "permanent  sq^ur^di  and  permanent 
gift”  witli  immunity  from  the  entry  of  government 
officials  {dar  bastdi  and  from  a great  variety  of  dues 
(Modarressi  Tabataba’i,  FaTmdnhd-yi  turkamdndn.,  1 13- 
16;  sec  also  Minorsky,  op.  dt).  Increasingly  under  tbc 
White  Sheep  and  the  Safavdds,  the  term  saj/drgtdi 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  pensions,  eidicr  in 
the  form  of  a money  gram  on  the  taxes  or  a grant 
of  immunity  from  the  interference  of  government  offi- 
cials in  Land  belonging  to  the  beneficiary,  who  was 
frequently  a member  of  the  religious  classes.  It  is  not 
clear  how  they  differed  from  the  grants  of  immunity 
known  as  md'aji  and  mn^alhim  unless  it  was  that  the 
latter  were  temporary  (but  renewable)  grants  while 
sayufgpdh  were  life  grants  or  hereditary  grants.  They 
were  essendaOy  grants  of  "grace”,  retaining  the  orig- 
inal sense  of  "favour"  or  "gift”  and  phrases  such 
as  it^ut^dl-i  abadi  wa  ihsdn-i  sarmoiR  occur  in  the 
documents  (cf.  the  documents,  dated  1067/1656  and 
1 1 15/1704,  quoted  by  L,ambton,  Two  Safamd  sc^dr^dk^ 
in  BSOAS  xiv/|  [1952J,  44-54).  In  tJic  farmSn  issued 
by  Ya‘kQb  Beg  in  893/1488  grandng  immunity  from 
land  taxes  to  the  wakjt  lands  of  the  Man|uriyya  madrasa 
in  ^ir^z,  tlte  founder  Ghiyath  al-Din  Mansur  b given 
as  a soyu7g)idi  3 tumdns,  made  up  of  9,000  dinars  in 
cash  and  2 tdmdnsi  and  1,000  dlnans  In  kind  (Modarressi 
Tabataba’i,  op.  rit,  104). 

A sqydr^di  dated  875/1471  bsued  by  Uzun  f^asan 
in  favour  of  the  sayyid  ‘ Abd  ai-Qbaff^  grants  him 
permanent  immunity  from  land  and  other  taxes  (indi 
wa  mtuaiiia^ii^ihdt-i  {hwdm}  and  dues  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Rodikat  belonging  to  Tabnz  (Bussepll51-3j3f  COm 
also  in  Modarressi  Tabataba’i,  74-6).  It  is  described 
as  an  ir/dnid  abadi  wa  sayurgbaki  sarmadi  (152),  the 
implication  of  " 'favour”  or  “gift”  being  thus  retained. 

A Jamidn  of  Tahmasp  I,  dated  966/1 55 B-9  shows,  if 
it  is  authentic,  that  sqyur^dh  were,  or  might  bc>  hered- 
itary. The  grant  is  to  the  descendants  of  Shavkh 
Zahid-i  GBani.  It  gives  them  the  taxes  of  DjPra. 

MSidtura  and  Craned  in  Mu^anat  as  a permanent 
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{s^urghai-i  wa  ^ian-i  sarTneu^,  thus  imply-  - 
ing,  as  in  the  of  the  grant  to  *Abdl  al-Ghaf!ar^ 

that  the  grant  ‘4^a^la  favour^  and  also  that  these  dis- 
tricts had  been  held  in  hereditary  succession  by 
the  Zahrdr  Sayyids.  It  also  mentions  that  the  grant 
had  l>een  reaJTmned  in  a document  {wa^tka)  dated 
888/1483-4  tShaykb  Husayn  Zahldi,  Silsilat  al-nasah-i  ' 
safaivt,  Iranst^hr  Publtcauons  No.  6^  Berlin  1924-5^ 
103-5). 

The  TarfM-i  ‘"Shmdfd-yi  amim  of  Kadi  All^  Ruzbi^ 
han  i^undjr  Isfahanf  throws  some  light  on  Ak 
Koyunlu  practice  in  ^Irak  and  Pars  in  the  years  894- 
6/ 1 489-90,  From  this  account  it  would  seem  that 
soyurg^dis  were  numerous  and  held  mainly  by  the 
""uiatttd'  and  learned  men.  Kadr  ^Tsa,  Ya^kub  Beg^s  sadr^ 
as  part  of  the  reforms  he  had  planned  in  order,  at 
least  nominally,  to  reimjxjsc  government,  deter- 
mined to  suspend  hastit^  and  sqydrgiidls  pend-  j 

ing  a reassessment  of  the  value  of  the  grants  and  n 
measurement  of  the  land  so  held,  s^nfurg^dts  ’ 

were  presumably  granted  for  sustenance,  and  may  ' 
have  been  simply  money  grants,  while  hmt^  SQjur^dk 
may  conceivably  have  been  immunities  on  land  which 
the  beneficiaries  owned  or  which  had  been  granted 
to  them.  The  sQyvr^dh  were  to  the  tune  of  1,000  tQmdnsi 
or  more  and  held  by  some  of  whom  were 

very  poor.  According  to  FadJ  Allah,  it  was  common 
for  the  beneficiaries  ro  borrow  money  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  sqyuTghdh  before  they  fell  due.  He  alleges 
that  the  officials  sent  to  Pars  to  carry  out  Kadr  "‘Tsa's 
plan  committed  many  abuses  and  much  tyranny,  such 
that  those  whose  si^urg^dh  were  suspended  su  fie  red 
great  hardship.  Suddenly  events  were  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Ya*kub  Beg  from  pestilence  in  896/1490, 
and  no  more  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  l^dT  "IsS's 
plans.  He  fell  from  power  and  was  hanged  | 

'^dlamdm-yi  amim.  PfSTsia  in  A.D.  1 478- 1 490,  ed.  J.E.  < 
Woods  with  the  abridged  tr,  by  Vladimir  Minorsk>%  ^ 
Persia  in  A.D.  1478-1490^  Turbmyiua  12,  London  1992,  | 
and  see  also  Minors ky,  TTie  Ag-(^unlu  artd  land  r^rtns,  ' 
in  BSOAS,  xvii/3  [1995J,  451-8).  The  precise  details  | 
of  these  events  arc  obscure,  but  there  are  indications  | 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Kldr  ""Isa’s  attempted  | 
reform  was  the  need  to  provide  money  for  the  army. 

If  this  is  so,  it  would  suggest  that  revenue  from  the 
land,  which  according  to  law  could  be  spent  on 

the  army,  was  being  diverted  into  private  hands. 

Gradually,  the  terms  soyurgtdl  and  tuyul  were  dif- 
ferentiated. Crencrally  speaking,  the  Inytii  was  a tem- 
porary grant,  probably  on  stale  lands,  while  the 
sqyiirgitdl  was  a life  or  hereditary  grant,  probably  mainly 
on  crown  land  but  also  on  land  and  privately- 

owned  laud.  But  the  distinction  between  them  was 
by  no  means  hard  and  fast  in  practice.  Under  the 
Safawids  and  occasionally  under  the  I^.acy^s,  the  terms 
appear  to  have  been  used  synonymously.  A document 
issued  by  Tahinisp  I,  dated  943/1528,  granting  immu- 
nities to  Karaca  Muhammad,  the  royal  rikdbddr,  slates 
that  he  held  the  village  of  Raz  in  Mishkm  as  his  tuyiil 
and  sqydrgt^i  (G.  Hermann,  Ein  Erlasj  T'ahmdsps  /.  iron 
934/1328,.  in  cxxxix  1 [1989],  10.5).  Hermann 

suggests  that  this  may  mean  that  the  beneficiary 
received  tiix  immunities  as  a tuyfd  in  return  for  serv- 
ices performed,  and  that  the  snyur^di  meant  that  he 
would  enjoy  these  privileges,  not  simply  wlulc  he  was 
performing  the  services  demanded  of  him,  but  dur- 
ing his  lifedme  (108).  This  may  be  so,  but  in  the  case 
of  Path  ^Ali"  SJliJi’s  grant  to  Yusuf  Kh^  Gur^ji  of 
his  estates  {rakedfat)  as  a permanent  tuyul  {tuyul-i  ^udt) 
and  permanent  sqyiirg/idi  {st^urg/idl-i  sarma^  in  1244/ 
1828-9,  the  terms  appear  to  be  used  synonymously 


(MirUi'^and,  Rawdut  Tehran  AHS  1339/1960- 

1,  ix,  704). 

For  the  Safawid  period  many  .wyur^di  documents 
are  available  (see  B.G.  Fragner,  Repertorium  persiseher 
(kkunden,  Freiburg  im  Br.  1980).  They  are  mostly 
grants  of  immunities  to  members  of  the  religious 
classes.  A typical  example  is  the  grant  by  Isma'il  I, 
dated  913/1507-8,  confirming  the  scyurg^dh  and  immu- 
nities {jniisaiiamdt  wa  muta^arri/dl^  on  the  properties 
belonging  to  Sayyid  Amfr  Na^Imi  and  his  brothers 
and  nephews  according  to  decrees  issued  by  former 
sultans  {Rdhnamd-yi  kiidb,  year  1 1 , no.  6,  [ShahiTvar 
1 347/  September " 1968] , 324-5). 

Several  documents  granting  soydrgtdk  on  properties 
connected  with  the  Safawid  shrine  at  Ardabil  in  favour 
of  olEciaLs  and  senators  of  the  shrine  have  been  pub- 
lished by  B.G.  Martin  {Seven  Safawid  docunwiU,  in 
Pknum^ts  Jram  htamk  chanceries,  ed.  S.M.  Stem,  Oxford 
1965).  The  first  of  these  is  a grant  of  6,000  drnSrs 
by  Isma^il  i on  Kazadj  in  Khalkbal  as  a permanent 
s^ur^dt  CO  Kama]  al-DTn  Husayn  Ardabri?,  together 
with  the  villages  of  Awmanik  and  Sultana  had,  in  the 
tax  districts  of  ArdabH,  with  immunities  from  taxes 
{ibid.,  180).  Kazadj  one  of  the  rakabdt  and 

exempted  properties  of  the  Safawid 

shrine  and  was  assessed  at  45,000  Tabrfzf  dmSrs.  The 
snydr^l  was  thus  a small  proportion  of  the  total  rev- 
enue. Another  document,  dated  992/1.584,  issued  by 
Muhammad  Khudabanda,  states  that  the  bahTs^a  (i.c. 
the  landlord's  .share  of  the  crop)  of  Kazadj  was  the 
svyuT^dl  of  Mfr  Sb&rff,  the  chief  servitor 
of  the  shrine  {ibid.,  193),  A third  document,  dated 
1000/1592,  issued  by  Shili  * Abbas,  states  that  Kazadj 
was  the  sQyuT^dl  of  the  descendants  of  Kanial  al-Dm 
Husayn  ArdabilT  and  that  money  had  been  wxong- 
fuUy  taken  from  the  peasants  of  Kazadj  by  a certain 
Shah  KuU  AM  {ibid.,  196-7).  A fourth  document,  dated 
1016/1607,  also  issued  by  Shah  * Abbas,  stales  that 
the  soyHrg/idl  of  the  descendants  of  Kamal  al-Drn 
amounted  to  8 tum&m,  8,390  dinars  {ibid.,  201-2J.  ITiis 
was  a considerable  increase  on  the  sum  originaUy 
granted  to  Kamal  al-Djn,  It  appears  from  the  docu- 
ment that  the  soyurg^dk  of  Adharbavdjan  had  been 
suspended  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1009/1600, 
but  the  descendants  of  Kamal  ai-Din  had  requested 
the  confirmadon  of  their  soyutgpdl  and  so  it  was 
restored.  The  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  snyur^dk 
in  Adharbay4jan  is  not  men  don  ed,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  measure  is  not  known.  Another  instance 
of  the  suspension  of  sayuTgpdk  by  ^ah  *Abbas  is 
recorded,  when  he  ordered  All^iwirdr  KiiSn,  the  begkr- 
be0  of  P^r$,  to  investigate  the  titles  of  those  who  held 
snyurghdh  and  to  resume  those  whose  holders  did  not 
have  a valid  title  {Rdhnamd~yi  kitab,  iii,  year  9,  349, 
quoted  by  BSstanT  PSrizr,  Sjy&sat  wa  iktisdd-i 
Tehran  AHS  1362/1983-4,  72). 

Originally,  under  the  Safawids  the  grant  of  a 
soydrg^dl  took  the  form  of  a nistdn,  ^ah  ‘Abbas 
changed  the  procedure  to  a parwdnaia  with  the  intro- 
ductory fontnula  Jamidn-i  humdyun  ^araf-i  ydjt 

(K.  Rohihom,  Re^erung  und  VtrwaUung  imter  den  Sc^aadden, 

H der  O,  Abt,  I,  1 Bd.  6 Abschn,  5,  Teil  lQjljeiden-:^|-  Qom 
Kotn  1979,  29.  Sec  also  idem,  Staaiskan^iei  und 
Ab.if}iutisnius  im  safawidischen  Persim,  in  ^DMC,  cxxvii 
1 1 97  7],  311  -43),  The  documents  were  sealed  on  the 
back  with  the  royal  (AumiJvun)  seal  and  the  ^araj-i 
na0dh  seal,  while  the  ^atm  seal  was  placed  in  the 
margin  at  the  end  of  the  document  (Ka^im-Makami, 
Mukaddania-T  bm  asnadd  idn^l,  Tehran  AHS 

1350/1971,  82),  and  the  words  farmdn-i  humdyun 
itudy  w^erc  inscribed  in  the  form  of  a luj^rd  on  the 
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document  {ibui.,  194).  Sqyurg^ah  were  drafted  by  the 
al-mamiliik  254).  Copies  were  kept  in  the 

royal  registers  ^ulud]  in  the  royal  secretariat 

{ibid.,  290;  see  aiso  Minoniky,  Ts^^ral  71^  77). 

A commissiori  was  paid  by  the  beneficiary  on  receipt 
of  a sq^uTg^dl  to  the  wabal  of  the  supreme  dtu^n 
{Ta^kirai  al-muisk^  85}  and  to  the  iva^fr  of  the  supreme 
diwdn  {ihid-t  86).  The  ^adr-i  received  one-tenth 

and  one-twentieth  of  all  sqyur^dls^  i.e.  15% 
86).  It  is  not  stated  whether  these  commissiom 
were  once-only  payments  made  at  the  time  of  issue 
or  annual  payments.  The  nd^ir  of  the  royal  secretariat 
and  the  keeper  of  the  royal  seal  also  received  com- 
missions 89)  as  did  various  other  ofHcialsj  pre- 

sumably at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  grant. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  disorders  that  occurred 
on  the  fall  of  the  Safawids,  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  in  the  18th  century^  that  many  of  those 
who  held  soyurg^k  converted  them  by  usurpation  into 
private  property.  However^  under  Nadir  ^ah  there 
seems  to  have  been  a tendency  towards  a resump- 
tion of  and  iuyuk  (l..ambton^  ijindtord  and 

peasant  in  Fersm,  129).  In  the  19th  century,  the  term 
sajyuTg^i  ceases  to  be  widely  used.  Allowances  and 
pensions  continued  to  be  granted,  but  they  were  no 
longer  called  styurgbals;  where  they  involved  grants  of 
territory  or  immunities  on  landed  property  they  were 
called  tujuk^ 

Bibiiography:  Given  in  the  articie. 

{Ann  K.S.  Lamston) 

SPARTEL,  a cape  forming  the  extreme 
north-western  point  of  Morocco  and  of 
Africa,  7 or  8 miles  west  of  Tangier,  the  ancient 
Ampelusia  Promontorium.  AJ-ldrTsi  docs  not  mention 
it;  al-Bakrf  knows  of  it  as  a hill  jutdng  out  into  the 
sea,  30  miles  from  Arzila  [see  a^Ila]  and  4 from 
Tangier,  which  has  springs  of  fresh  water  and  a 
mosque  used  as  a rihSf.  Opposite  it  on  the  coast  of 
al-Andalus  is  the  mountain  of  al-Agharr  (-  Tarf  al- 
Agharr  > Trafalgar).  The  name  Igh hartal  (probably 
connected  with  the  l^atin  spaTtaria  - places  overgrown 
with  esparto)  given  it  by  al-Bakri  is  not  known  to  the 
nadves. 

Bibliography^  Bakri,  I^sriiption  de  PAjrique  Septm- 

Uonale^  Algiers  1911,  113-  (G.S.  Coijn) 

Sri  WieiAYA  [sec 

SRINAGAR,  a historic  city  of  Ka^mir  and 
one  of  considerable  antiquity  ^ai.  34®  08^  N.,  long. 
74®  50'  E.,  aldtude  1,600  m/5,250  ft),  now  the  sum- 
mer capital  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  in 
the  Indian  Union  (population  1981:  586,038,  the  great 
majority  of  them  Muslims). 

1.  History. 

According  to  the  Rd^atranginiy  the  city  was  founded 
by  A^ka  in  250  B.C.  and  became  known  as  Srfnagarl, 
the  city  of  Sri  or  Lath^mT  (the  goddess  of  fortune). 
It  stood  at  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Pandrethan, 
some  3 miles  above  Srmagar  on  the  road  to  Djammu. 
According  to  Kalhana,  the  city  contained  lofty  build- 
ings reaching  to  the  clouds-  Srinagar  was  the  capital 
dll  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  A,D.,  when 
a new  capital  Pravarapura  was  founded,  but  Srinagar 
continued  to  enjoy  its  e?dsting  position.  Hiuen  Tsang 
(Xuan-Zang),  who  visited  KashmTr  in  63  U mentions 
two  capitals.  Hindu  rulers  frequently  transferred  the 
capital  from  place  to  place  {Rdf^atrangint^  Stein,  444-5). 
During  Murfim  rule,  the  city  of  Srinagar  was  termed 
Kashmir  (Bernier,  397);  MlrzS  Haydar,  Abu  1-Fadl 
and  Jahangir,  however,  called  it  by  its  origina]  name. 
The  Muslim  rulers  founded  a number  of  quarters  in 
Srmagar,  known  as  Rinmnpuraf  Aid''  ai-Din  puraj  llCutb 


al-Din  pura^  etc.  In  1819  Srinagar  was  conquered  by 
Randjit  Singh,  and  the  Sikh  rulers  restored  its  origi- 
nal name. 

The  Mu|^al  rulers  took  a keen  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  the  development  of  gardens 
in  Srinagar.  Akbar  reached  Srinagar  on  21  Radjab 
997/5  June  1589  for  the  first  rime.  He  ordered  the 
construction  of  a bastioned  stone  wall  eodosing  the 
hill.  During  the  rime  of  ^jahanglr,  there  were  alxiut 
800  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dal  lake 
(Stuart,  The  gardens  of  the  Grgai  Mo^uty  153-79).  Abu 
’1-Fadl  remarks:  **Srinagar  is  a great  city  and  has  long 
been  peopled  . . . Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and 
some  rise  up  to  five  storeys.  On  the  roofs  they  plant 
tulips  and  other  flowers,  and  in  the  spring  these  rival 
flower  gardens'’  i/ikbar-ndma,  tr.  iii,  827-8).  Bernier 
refers  to  the  valley  as  the  ^'Paradise  of  the  Indies”. 

After  the  Mug^als  the  Afghans  and  the  Sikhs  ruled 
over  Srmagar.  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck  found  Srinagar 
*^a  confused  mass  of  ill-favoured  buildings”  {TroifelSy  ii, 

127-8),  where  insanitary  conditions  and  over-popula- 
tion often  led  to  epidemics.  Before  the  accession  of 
the  Maharadja  Ranbfr  Singh  (r,  1856-83),  Srinagar 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  sixteen  times.  Urban 
improvement  took  place  after  1886  when  the  first 
MunicipaUty  Act  was  passed. 

In  the  Muslim  religious  life  of  the  region,  the  fol- 
lowing four  developments  are  of  special  significance: 

(i)  Ritieana,  the  first  Muslim  ruler  of  Ka^intR,  built 
the  first  mosque  in  Srinagar,  known  as  Bad . Masi^idy 
on  the  site  of  a Buddhist  temple,  (ii)  Sayyid  'All 
HamadSnl,  popularly  known  as  S&dh-i  Hamaddn  (d. 
786/1385),  established  his  m>’sdcal  centre  in  Srinagar, 
which  became  a focaJ  point  in  the  spread  of  Islam 
in  Ka^mlr.  (iii)  Sultan  Sikandar  b.  Hind^,  called 
But'^Lkan  {792-813/1390-1410  built  the 

Masdjid,  and  his  son  Zayn  al-'Abidln  built  the  khannkak 
of  Sayyid  Muhammad  Madanl.  (iv)  In  1110/1699, 
the  md-yi  mahdrak  (sacred  hair  of  the  Prophet)  was 
brou^t  to  Srinagar  from  Bidjapur  by  a Kashmiri 
merchant  Kh'^adi^  Nur  al-Din  Ishbari,  and  was  placed 
In  a mosque,  which  became  known  as  IJadraibai 
mosque;  thereafter  the  HadratbSl  assumed  a central 
place  in  Muslim  religious  life  in  Srinagar. 

The  geographical  location  of  Srmagar  added  to 
its  importance  as  a centre  of  trade  and  industry. 
According  to  Stein,  Srinagar  enjoyed  facilities  of  com- 
munications which  no  other  place  in  the  region  could 
nffer.  The  river  mhelam  has  been  the  main  artery 
of  communication.  Equidistant  from  Qjammu,  Rawal- 
pindi, Lch  and  Oilgit,  Srinagar  commanded  the  trade 
routes  bemeen  India  and  Central  Asia.  Under  Sultan 
Zayn  al-‘Abidm,  many  new  arts  and  crafts,  like  stone- 
polishing,  stone-cutdng,  glass  blowing,  gold  and  silver 
leaf-making,  papicr-mSebi,  the  weaving  of  shawls,  car- 
pet weaving  and  calico  printing,  were  introduced  into 
Srinagar.  The  shawl  industry  became  particularly 
famous;  according  to  M.  Dauvergne,  it  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  B^ur.  The  first  shawl  which  reached 
Europe  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Napoleon.  The 
enamel  and  metal-working  of  Srinagar  were  famed. 
Beautiful  ceilings  of  pine-wood,  known  khatam-bandyr .COfn 

decorate  houses  and  shrines.  Zayn  al-^ Abidin’s  patron- 
age attracted  to  Srinagar  master-craftsmen  from  Samar- 
^nd,  Bukhara  and  Persia. 

Bibiiography:  Kaihaqa,  R^alran^niy  tr.  Sir  Aurel 

Stein,  2 vols.,  London  i96(iy  Albemni^s  Indian  tr.  E.C. 

Sachau,  London  1914;  anon.,  Bahdristdn-i-sh^hiy  ms. 

Research  Library*  Srinagar;  Abu  Ak^ar-nSmay 

tr.  H.  Beveridge,  Calcutta  1897-1939;  Djahangir. 

Tuttik,  tr.  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  London  1909-14; 
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Mfrza  Haydar  i Rt^shfcii.  In  E.D. 

Ross  and  N»£|ias,  Ijondon  1 895;  F.  Bernier,  Tr/vvfs 
in  Mogtif^^Empir^Pljandon  1 891;  W,  Mcxircroft 
and  G.  Trebeck,  Travgls  ift  the  Himalayan  pTouinces 
^ Hindustan  and  the  Pimjah^  in  LadaHi  and  Kashmir^ 
2 voJs.,,  London  1841;  Baron  Schonberg,  TTovels  in 
India  and  KashTmr^  2 vols,,  London  1853;  Sir  Aurcl 
Stein,  Memoir  on  the  map  iUustradng  die  ancient  ^ogra- 
pf^  of  Kaskmif^  Calcutta  1899;  H.H.  Cole,  lihisimlwn 
of  andent  baiidings  in  Kashmir^  London  1869;  Imperiat 
gazetteer  of  India^y  xxiii,  99-105;  C.M.V.  Stuart,  The 
gardens  of  the  ^eat  London  1913;  A.K. 

Bamzai,  Arehmoh^al  remains  m Kaslemiry  L^ihore  1935; 
P.N.K.  Bamzai,  A kisto^  of  Kashmir j poiitiealf  sociat 
and  euttural  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  presml  dqy^ 
Delhi  1962;  Mohibbul  Hasan,  Kashmir  under  the  mi- 
tans,  Calcutta  1959;  M,L  K-han,  History  of  Srint^ar 
{1846-1917}^  Srinagar  1978;  R.K.  Parimu,  A histopf 
of  Alusiim  rule  in  Kashmir^  Delhi  1969;  G,M-D-  Suft, 
KashSr^  being  a hislopi  of  Kashmir  Jhm  the  earliest  times 
to  ffwr  rime,  2 vols.,  Lahore  l948-'9;  N.K,  Zutshl, 
Sultan  ^ain-al- Abidin  of  Kashmir^  Jaminu- Lucknow 
1976.  See  also  ka^mTr.  i.  (K.A.  Njzami) 

2.  Monuments  and  gardens. 

i.  General  considerations:  The  city  of  Srinagar 
(also  called,  in  the  Muslim  sources > Kashmir,  like  the 
valley)  Is  built  along  both  banks  of  the  river  ^helam 
(in  Kashmir  called  Behat;  Sanskrit  Vitasta)  and  cov- 
ers also  the  area  between  the  river  and  the  Dal  lake, 
trari versed  by  a net  of  canals.  Integrated  into  this 
urban  landscape  of  an  unstable  topography  are 
ftvo  hiUs,  the  fbnified  Harl  Parbat  and  the  Takhi-t 
Sulaym^  (for  a map  see  best  Stein;  also  Bates,  353). 
The  residendal  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Djhelani 
arc  linked  by  wooden  bridges  {hadal\  introduced  in 
the  Muslim  period;  one  of  the  earliest  being  the  Zayna 
Kadal,  ascribed  to  Zayn  ai-*Ahidrn  (823-75/1420-70) 
(yabafaba^r,  fol.  91a;  Stein,  153).  The  residendal  archi- 
tecture, too,  is  essentially  in  wood  and  characlerised 
by  its  muili-sioreyed  constructions,  refleedng  an  ancient 
local  Eradidon,  aUuded  to  in  the  I^^aiarah^tt  (Kalha^a, 
iii,  V.  359),  and  continued  by  Muslim  builders.  Zayn 
al “^Abidin's  wooden  palace  had,  according  to  Mirza 
Haydar  Dughlat  (429,  cf  425),  as  many  as  twelve 
storeys.  In  the  Mughal  period,  however,  the  royal 
buildings  and  those  of  the  w'eli-to-do  were  construe  led 
in  stone  {^InSyat  Khin,  tr.,  125),  a local  grey  lime 
stone  which  takes  polish  like  marble.  Stone  was  con- 
tinuously used  for  the  religious  architecture  of  Kashmir, 
but  Muslim  religious  buildings  were  more  often  con- 
structed in  the  vemacuiar  wooden  style  (Bernier,  398). 
Characteristically,  they  arc  composed  of  a cubical  body 
surmounted  with  a stepped  pyramidal  roof,  topped  by 
a si:>ire  sitting  on  an  open  pillared  element;  the  form 
is  used  for  both  tomb-shrines  {ziydrat}  and  mosques 
(figs  1,2).  Roofs  are  topically  covered  with  birch  and 
turf,  and  planted  with  tulips  or  irises,  producing  stun- 
ning effects  during  the  time  of  their  bloom  (Jahangir, 
tr.  ii,  144-5;  'Inayat  fOiaan,  tr.,  125).  The  wooden 
const ruedons  were  highly  susceptible  to  fires,  bring- 
ing about  frequent  reconstruedons,  which  cau^s  prob- 
lems in  dating  [see  also  hino.  vii.  Architecture,  xi. 
Kashmir;  mas^us.  IT.  B.  Kashmir]. 

ii.  Sultanate.  The  earliest  surviving  buildings  of 
the  Muslim  period  arc  largely  built  of  stone  and  brick. 
The  oldest  are  found  in  the  quaners  around  the  Harl 
Parbat.  The  complex  of  Mad(^In  (also  Madanl)  Slhib, 
situated  in  Zadibal,  consists  of  a gate,  tomb  and 
mosque.  The  mosque  (dated  848/1444-5)  follows  the 
basic  vernacular  wooden  r/pe  (delineated  above  but 
for  its  main  body,  which  is  built  in  masonry  (fig,  1), 


integrating  elements  of  the  pre-Muslim  style  of  tem- 
ple architecture,  such  as  a poital  with  trefoil  arches 
and  fluted  columns  (froni  view  in  Nichols,  pi.  58). 
I'he  gale  is  a 17th  century  Mughal  brick  addition, 
robbed  since  1918  of  most  oi’  its  excelleni  tile  deco- 
\ ration  (dated  by  some  authors  wrongly  to  ihe  1 5th 
' century),  brought  here — ^according  to  the  stylisdc  evi- 
I dence — from  Lahawr,  the  Mughal  centre  of  tile  pro- 
duction; part  of  the  tiles  are  kept  today  in  the  Pratap 
Singh  Museum  of  Srinagar  (Hirananda  Shastri,  Annual 
progress  report  of  the  Archaeological  Department  Jammu 
and  Itksltmir  State  for  the  Vikrama  year  1974  (A.D.  1917- 
IS),  3;  efi  Nichols,  78-81).  ITie  {heavily  restored)  tomb 
of  the  mother  of  Zayn  al -^Abidin,  designated  also  as 
the  tomb  of  Zayn  al-^Abidin  or  “Badshah,”  beJow^ 
Zayna  Kadal,  follows  an  entirely  dilTercnt  style, 
imported  from  Khur^an  or  Central  Asia  (fig.  4).  The 
[ octagonal  structure  with  angular  projections  at  four 
; of  its  comers  topped  by  turret-likc  domed  kiosks  sur- 
' rounding  the  central  dome,  (the  interior  dome  being 
I .supported  by  a transition  zone  of  16  arches),  shows 
I a brick  exterior  decorated  with  small  blue  glazed 
] moulded  joint  plugs  (for  this  type  of  wall-facing  in 
I Central  Asia,  see  L.  Golombck  and  D.  Wilber,  The 
Tlmurid  archUectnrs  of  Iran  and  Turan,  Princeton  1988, 
cal.  no.  18),  testifying  to  the  Tlmurid  inclinations  of 
its  patron  (for  which  see  Abu  ’l-Fa<B,  ti,  tr.  383). 
The  conspicuous  Midnakdh  of  Hamadan  (died 

in  786/1384  according  to  the  inscription  over  the 
doorway),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  l^heJam,  repre- 
sents, as  it  stands  today,  an  elaboration  of  the  basic 
vernacular  wooden  building  type  (often  illustrated,  e.g. 
Kak,  pi.  6).  The  Qj^mr  Mas^id,  founded  in 
795/1392-3  (according  to  Ujahanglr,  tr.  ii,  142)  on 
the  site  of  the  old  city  temple,  and  rebuilt  several 
times,  after  being  destroyed  by  fires,  the  latest  in 
1085/1674,  integrates  vernacular  units  as  prayer  hall 
and  gates  into  a large  courtyard  mosque  on  a four- 
f«JMM  plan,  formed  of  wings  with  tall  wooden  pillars, 
(fig.  2;  good  plans  and  elevations  of  both  monuments 
in  Nichols).  The  southern  gate  of  the  l^Smf  Masdjid 
has  an  epigraphical  edict  of  Shah  Pjahan  (1037- 
68/1628-58)  (S.  Moosvi,  Adminisiering  Kashmir.  An  impe- 
rial ^kt  of  Shdhjahdn^  in  Aligarh  Jnai  of  Orknial  Studies, 
iii/2  [1986],  141-52). 

in.  Mu^al  period.  Mughal  building  activities 
began  soon  after  the  final  conquest  in  1586,  when 
Akbar  built  lortifEcations  for  a new  city,  called 
Nagaiiagari  (Djonara4iii,  426-7)  or  Nagar  Nagar 
(inscription  dated  1006/1597-8  on  KathI  Darwaza; 
tn,  Kak,  89)  around  the  Harl  Parbat,  The  citadel  on 
the  hill  {dcmjlat  thdna-yi  Ahshtnif)  was  completed  by 
Uiahangir  ( 1 0 1 4-377 1 605-27)  tr.,  ii,  1 39,  1 50- 1 ) 

but  altered  in  the  later  periods  (fig.  3).  Today  it  con- 
sists of  two  oblong  enclosures,  set  at  an  angle  to  each 
other,  of  which  the  upper  one  seems  to  be  the  site 
of  a garden  laid  out  by  Akbar,  refashioned  in  1620 
and  renamed  Bagh-i  Nur  AfzS.  by  Jahangir  (ii,  I5L 
161-2);  a building  with  traces  of  painted  wall  deco- 
ration was  stilt  standing  there  in  1986.  Also  of 
Djahaiigir’s  period  is  the  Patthar  Mas^id  or  Naw 
Masdjid  in  the  city  (fig.  5;  plan  in  Koch,  fig.  9JQ 
(according  to  its  inscription,  rescued  in  1 207/1 
from  being  used  as  a granaryj,  which  is  an  early 
example  of  a distinct  Mughid  imperial  mosque  type, 
with  an  oblong,  arched  prayer  hall  formed  of  bays 
arranged  on  a grid  pattern  and  covered  by  vaults, 

I which  express  the  elaborate  netted  patterns  of  the 
I period  in  the  local  stone.  The  mosque  of  Akhnun 
I MulM  ^ah  (1061/1631,  'Inayat  Khan,  458;  plan  in 
j Soundara  Rajan,  fig.  5)  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
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Hart  Parhat,  between  the  outer  waU  and  the  citadel, 
also  introduces  Mughal  mainstream  traditions  (fig.  6). 
Its  compact  live-bay  prayer  haU  is  integrated  into  a 
courtyard  building  composed  of  three  more  wings  with 
ority  partly  iTUcrconnccting  rooms;  the  plan  has  a elose 
precursor  in  the  mosque  of  ^aykh  *Al>d  aJ-NabT  at 
DihlY  (983/1575-6;  ASf,  lx  [1921],  pi.  2).  The 

Half  Parbai  mosque  formed  pan  of  a larger  complex 
to  which  belonged  also  the  Dammam  situated  to  Its 
north  east  (dated  1059/1649;  tr.  of  inscription,  Kak, 
9l)j,  created — like  the  terraced  FarT  Maball  outside  of 
the  city  (fig,  7)  by  the  famous  Kadirf  MuUa 

^ah  Badakhshilnl  fAkhnQn  MuhS  Sh^h)  and  his  impe- 
rial  disciples,  Dar^  Shukfih  and  Pjah5n5ra.  the 

childreci  of  ^ah  pjahan  [^.a]  (Koch,  96,  117;  Asher, 
215-6). 

The  glory  of  Snnagar  is  its  Mughal  gardens,  about 
which  we  are  best  infonned  by  the  historians  of  Shah 
P^ah^n,  who  name  about  seventeen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  and  around 
the  Dal  lake  (Lahawrl,  i/2,  24  ff.;  ^inayai  IGiaii,  1 25-7). 
The  most  famous  are  ihe  ShalTmar  (fig.  8),  Niih^t 
and  Caghma-i  [see  bOstan.  ii.  Mughal  Gardens; 

MtrotlALS.  7.  Architecture).  Architecturally  planned  gar- 
dens of  note  usually  fell  back  aher  the  death  of  their 
owners  to  the  emperor,  who  either  kept  them  for  him- 
self or  bestowed  them  on  members  of  his  family  or 
the  nobility.  The  same  garden  would  thus  pass  through 
a chain  of  owners,  which  led  to  repeated  remodelling 
and  renaming.  TTie  gardens  of  Srinagar  fell  into  disuse 
during  the  Afghan  (1752-1819)  and  Sikh  periods  (1819- 
46);  restoracions  were  carried  out  under  the  Dogrlis,  in 
pardeular  by  Maharad^a  Ranblr  Singh  (1856-85)  assisted 
by  his  goverrtor  Wajfr  PannO  (R.C.  Kak,  Annuai  repart 
on  Iht  Archmokgkat  D^artmmt  Jammu  <md  Kashmir  SUik 
for  1976  IA.D.  1920]^  1),  with  much  arbitrary  rebuild- 
ing and  ^te radons;  their  original  outline,  architecture, 
and  planting  still  await  systemade  reconstruction. 

Bihliogtaphy  (including  references  given  above): 
To  date  there  is  no  systematic  documentadon  of 
the  Islamic  architecture  of  Srfnagar;  the  informa- 
rion  about  its  buildings  and  gardens  has  to  be 
pieced  together  from  original  sources;  from  sec- 
ondary literature,  much  of  which  is,  however,  out- 
dated; and  from  on-the-spot  investigadon. 

L Original  sources  (in  chronological  order). 
Kalhapa,  A chronkU  of  the  kings  oj 

Kaimu^  2 vols.,  ir.,  introd.  commentary  and  appen- 
dices by  M.A.  Stein,  Bomliay  1900,  repr.  Lahore 
1991;  Jonara^a,  Ra^atarangr^i^  tr.  J,C.  Dutt,  1898, 
repr.  Delhi  1986;  Mlrzii  fjaydar  Dughlat, 

tr.  E.  Denison  Ross,  ed.  N.  Elias,  Ijondon 
1895,  repr,  London  1972;  Abu  1-Fad  i WlamI, 

Akbrnsj  ii,  tr.  H.S.  Jarrett,  2nd  rev.  cd.  J.  Sarkar, 
1949,  repr.  New  Delhi  1978;  Ctjahangir,  tr. 

A.  Rogers,  ed.  H.  Beveridge,  2 vols.  London  1 909- 
14,  repn  New  Delhi  1968;  “^Abd  al-tfamld  Lahawri, 
Badsh^h-nAmn^  2 vols.  Pers.  text,  ed.  Kabtr  aJ-Din 
Ahmad  and  'Abd  al-Rahtm,  Calcutta  1866-72; 
Djalal  al-Drn  Tabataba*!,  Pad^dh  nomw.  Pets,  ms, 
BL  Or.  1676;  'Inayac  lyjan,  tr.  A.R. 

Fuller,  cd.  W.E,  Begley  and  Z.A.  Desai,  The  SM 
Johan  noma  ojlnc^at  Khan,  New  Delhi  1990;  Francois 
Bernier,  Tnwets  in  the  A/qgaC  Empire  1656-68^  tr. 
A.  Constable,  London  1891,  repr.  New  Delhi  1972. 
Epigraphy.  For  this,  see  f.  Loewenthal,  Some  Persian 
inscriptions  found  in  Srint^T,  KhshmfT,  in  JASB,  xxxiii 
(1864),  278-90;  JJ.  Modi,  The  Mo^l em^ors  at  Kasiimir. 
JehaT^r*s  inscriptions  ai  VimSg.  An  inscripti&n  m the  Dai 
inke^  in  JASBE^  xxv,  nos.  71-3  (1922),  26-75  (con- 
taius  also  cpigraphical  material  related  to  Srinagar). 


2.  Studies.  For  the  topography  of  pre-Muslim 
Srinagar,  see  M.A.  Stein,  Memoir  on  me^s  dhst'oting 
ihe  ancient  geo^phv  ^ Kashmir,  in  JASB,  Ixviii  (1899) 
(Extra  no.  2),  section  iii,  L232,  which  also  con- 
tains information  about  the  Muslim  periods;  for 
indigenous  maps  see  S.  Golc,  Indian  maps  and  pians 
Jrom  eariust  times  to  the  advent  of  European  New 

Delhi  1 989,  1 1 6 If.  The  most  useful  general  treat- 
ment is  still  R.C.  Kak,  Ancient  monumenis  ff  Kashmir, 
London  1933,  repr.  New  Delhi  1971;  see  also  C.E. 
Bates,  A gazetteer  of  Kashmir ^ 1893?,  repr.  New  Delhi 
1980;  M.  Haul,  Kasiunir.  Hindu,  Buddhist  and  Muslim 
arch^cture.  New  Delhi  1971.  For  the  vernacular  style, 
sec  P.  Brown,  Indian  architecture  (Islamic  period), 
Ijundon  1942,  1956,  repr.  Bombay  1981,  85-3;  J.R. 
Nichols,  Muliammadan  architecture , in  Marg,  viu/2 
(1955),  76-92;  M.  Mangat  Rai,  Wooden  mosques  rf 
Kashmir,  in  Oriental  art,  N.S.  xiii/4  (1967)i  263-70; 
M.N.  Ganju,  Srinagar  mi  hord  de  /Vfflii  (Cachemire). 
Architectures  m Inde,  Milan-Paris  1985,  35-5.  For 
Individual  buildings  discussed  above,  sec  Soundara 
Rajan,  Ishm  builds  in  India,  Delhi  1983;  Ebha  Koch, 
JiAi^at  architecture,  Munich  1991;  Catherine  B.  Asher, 
ArcMtecture  of  Mugpai  India,  Cambridge-New  York- 
Oakleigh  1992.  The  literature  on  the  gardens  Is 
cited  under  bustAn.  n.  Mughal  Gardens;  muqhals. 

7.  Architecture;  and,  since  then,  A Petruccioli,  / 
glardini  mogptd  del  Kashmir,  in  It  Sordino  islamko,  Milan 
1 994.  (Ebba  Koch) 

^RlRANGAPAttANAM,  Europeanised  form 
Serinqapatam,  a town  of  South  India  (lat,  12’’  25' 
N.,  long.  76“^  42'  £.)■  Iti  British  India,  it  came  within 
the  princely  state  of  Mysore  [see  MAHistrR,  maysOr], 
and  is  now  in  the  Mysore  District,  the  southernmost 
one  of  the  Karnataka  State  of  the  Indian  Union.  It 
is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Cauvery  River  to  the 
north-north-east  of  Mysore  dty. 

Named  after  its  shrine  to  the  Hindu  god  ^ri  Ranga 
(Vi^nu),  it  t^camc  in  the  I7th  century  the  capital  of 
the  Hindu  Rad^as  of  Mysore  and  then,  after  1761, 
of  the  Muslim  sultans  Haydar  ‘All  and  Tipu  Sultin 
The  latte ris  opposition  to  the  British  brought 
about  an  attack  on  Seringapatam  by  Ixird  ComwaJlis 
in  1792,  and  then  in  May  1799  i^pu’s  capital  was 
finally  stormed  by  combined  British  forces  under 
General  Harris,  and  Tipu  killed. 

The  town's  significant  Islamic  monuments  include 
TTpu's  Mas^id-i  *Alr  and  the  Darya  Dawlat  garden 
and  palace;  for  detaib,  see  UuAHlstTR.  2.  Monuments- 
In  1971  the  town  had  a population  of  14,153. 

Bibliography'.  Impenal  gazetteer  f Iridic^,  xxii,  178- 
80;  Mohibbul  Hasan,  HisSary  of  Tipu  SuHan,  Calcutta 
1971;  and  sec  the  bibl.  to  mahisur. 

(C,E.  Bosworth) 

SU  (t.),  the  common  Turkish  word  for 
'^water^',  originally  suv  (which  explains  the  form  jipj- 
before  vowel-initial  possessive  suffbtes,  e.g.  si^u  '‘his 
water''),  the  form  still  found  in  South-West  Turk- 
men, in  Ottoman  orthography  0-  The  word  is  found 
frequently  in  the  Orkhon  inscriptions,  often  in  the 
phrase  yer  suv  » ‘"^territory",  i.e.  an  area  containing 
both  land  and  water  in  the  form  of  rivers,  lakes,  etc., 
(see  Sir  Gerald  Clauson,  An  ecological  dtcBom^  if  pre-i^' 
thirteenth  cenhiiy  Turkishy  Oxford  1972,  783-4).  In  Central 
Asia  and  in  the  Turkicised  northern  fier  of  the  Middle 
East,  Su  is  a frequent  component  of  hydronyms,  e.g. 
Ak  $u,  Kara^Su.  (Ed.) 

§U  BASH!  (t.),  an  ancient  title  in  Turkish 
tribal  organisation  meaning  “commander  of  the 
army,  troops”.  The  first  word  was  originally  su,  with 
front  vowel;  no  proof  has  as  yet  been  adduced  for 
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1.  Shrine  of  Madtn  ^ahib,  mosque,  848/1444-5  {Photo:  E,  Koch,  1986). 


.com 


2.  Djami*  Mascjiid,  courtyard,  founded  in  14th  century,  last  rebuilt  in  1085/1674  (Photo:  E.  Koch,  1981). 
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3.  Han  Parbai,  from  the  south-east  (Photo:  E.  Koch,  1981). 


r.com 


4.  Tomb  (of  the  mother?)  of  Zayn  al-* Abidin,  9th/l5th  century  (Photo:  E.  Koch,  1981). 
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PLATE  XIV 


5.  Patthar  Mascjjid,  in20s,  af  prayer  hall  { Photo : E.  Koch,  1981). 


6.  Harr  Parbat,  mosque  of  AtooQn  MuUa  ShSh.  1061/1651,  courtyard  farade  of  prayer  hall 

(Photo:  E.  Koch,  1981). 
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7.  Pan  Mahall,  ca.  1650  (Photo:  E.  Koch^  198 1 ), 


.com 


8.  ^alimar  gardens,  Ba^-i  Farah  Bakhsh  (lower  garden),  founded  in  1620  (Photo:  E.  Koch,  1981). 
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the  suggestion  that  the  word  was  originally  a loan 
from  Chinese  (see  Sir  Gerard  Clauson,  An  etymolo^al 
diet,  of  fffe-UiirUenih  cm/wry  Turkish^  Oxford  1972,  781). 

Su  appears  frequently  in  the  Oryion  [^.^.]  inscrip- 
tions and  probably  in  the  Yenisei  ones  also.  In  the 
former,  we  find  the  phrase  sU  mltmek  “to  make  a 
military  expedition”,  and  the  title  sii  badlt  also 
occurs  (see  Talat  Tckin,  A grammar  of  Orkhon  Turkish., 
Bloomington-The  Hag^e  1968,  index  at  370).  In  ! 
Mahmud  Kashgharr  sii  is  glossed  as  (Hund  {Diwdn  | 

lughdt  al-turk.  Tkish.  ir.  Atalay,  iii,  208-9,  Eng.  tr. 

R.  Dankoff  and  J.  Kelly,  Compendium  of  the  Turkic  dia- 
lectSy  Cambridge,  Mass.  1982-4,  ii,  258),  and  in  the 
IGp^ak  Turkish  of  the  8th/ 14th  century,  su  basht  is  I 
defined  as  ra^s  al-*askar  (M.T.  Houtsma,  Ein  turkisch- 
arabisches  Glossar.,  Leiden  1894,  Ar.  text  14,  30).  The  i 
spelling  su  evolves  later,  apparendy  influenced  by  the 
quite  separate  word  ^{w)  “water”  since  we  occasion-  . 
ailly  find  at  a later  date  the  originally  military  dUe  su  I 
boiht  for  the  official  in  charge  of  irrigation  (i.e.  the 
mir-db). 

Some  two  centuries  after  the  Orkhon  Turkish  usage, 
sii  bashi  is  found  amongst  the  Oghuz  tribe  in  their 
prc-conversion-to-Islam  days.  In  309/922  the  Arab 
traveller  Ibn  Fatflan  encountered  in  the  steppes 

between  the  Aral  Sea  and  the  Ural  River  the  s&hib 
al’iiiqyih  of  the  Oghuz.  clearly  their  sii  bashh  he  had 
under  him  subordinate  military  commanders,  includ- 
ing the  Tarkhan,  the  Yin^l  and  the  Y.gfi.l.z  (A.Z.V. 
Togan,  Ibn  Fadidns  Reisebericht^  Leij>zig  1929,  §§  34, 
36,  Ar.  text  28-31,  and  Excursus  § 34a,  Ger.  text 
141-2).  The  late  Samanid  author  al-Kh*arazmi 
likewise,  in  his  Mafddh  at-'ulUm  defines  sii  boihi  as  fdhib 
(C.E.  Bosworth  and  Sir  G.  Clauson,  Al-  ' 
Xwdrazmi  on  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia,  in  JRAS  [1965], 

1 1 ).  Around  this  same  period,  according  to  Ka.shgharT.  j 
the  full  tide  of  Sel^iik  {sic)  b.  Dukak,  eponymous 
ancestor  of  the  Salf^uks,  was  Sel^jiik  Sd  Ba^i  (tr.  i 
Atalay,  i,  478,  tr.  Dankoff  and  Kelly,  i,  356).  ' 

$u  Ba§bl  became  a very  well-known  military  and  i 
police  tide  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  it  was  found  | 
in  Asia  Minor  as  early  as  the  dme  of  the  Sal^ulcs.  i 
In  the  7th/ 13th  century  Ibn  Bibi  (ed.  Houtsma,  iv,  I 
2 1 0)  speaks  of  a ^ basht  of  the  town  of  Kharput  or 
Khartpert  [^.v.]  who  was  probably  under  the  ROm 
Sal^jOk  sultan  of  Konya.  Every  town  of  any  impor- 
tance had  a m bashh  when  ^OtbmSn  took  piossession 
of  his  first  capital,  K^aj^ja  Hi?ar,  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  appoint  to  the  ^u  bashtlik  his  cousin  Alp  Gundiiz 
{Tawdri^-i  dl-i  ^othmdn,  ed.  Giese,  7;  Uru^j  Beg,  cd. 
Babinger,  1 2). 

As  the  Ottoman  supremacy  became  confirmed,  a 
differentiation  of  the  functions  and  the  position  of  the 
§u  Ba^I  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  capital  was 
introduced.  In  the  provinces,  they  obtained  a position 
in  the  feudal  organisation,  which  also  proves  the  mili- 
tary origin  of  their  functions.  Hie  $u  Ba§hls  had  their 
own  fiefs  {Rmdr),  and  they  exercised  piolice  control  I 
over  the  other  sipdhis  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
under  their  charge.  Administratively,  they  were  under  | 
the  authority  of  an  dldy  beg,  who  again  was  subject 
to  the  sanrliak  beg  [sec  san^ak).  These  $u  Ba^is  had  | 
many  privileges,  which  varied  according  to  the  differ- 
ent provinces;  they  had  the  right  to  a certain  amount  I 
of  the  imposts  and  the  fines  extorted  from  the  people 
(sec  JfCdnun-ndmeyi  dl-i  *otbmdn,  cd.  *Arif  Bey,  Istanbul 
1330,  appendix  to  TOEM,  xiii-xiv,  28). 

In  the  capital,  the  Su  Bash!  became  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  police,  who  assisted  the  Cawush  Bash!,  | 
whose  function  is  most  like  that  of  minister  of  Police. 
With  the  Muhzir  (Muhdir)  Agha  and  the  ‘Ases  Basfi!,  I 


he  was  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  judi- 
cial sentences  and  in  general  for  obedience  to  the 
police  regulations  in  the  capital.  Besides  this,  the  title 
of  $u  Bash^  used  to  designate  a certain  military 
rank  in  the  cavalry  coips  of  the  ‘Ulufedjis. 

Bibliography:  Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  Elat  present  de 
VEmpire  Ottoman,  Paris  1670,  345;  J.  von  Hammer, 

Des  osmanischen  Reiches  Staatsiterfassung  und  Staatsver- 
waltungy  i,  370,  ii,  121,  240;  M.  d’Ohsson,  Tableau 
de  Bempire  othomcm,  Paris  1820,  iii,  341,  380  ff.;  A.H. 

Lybycr,  The  government  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  time 
of  Suleiman  the  Magnijicent,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1913, 

129;  Pakalin,  iii,  259-61;  Gibb  and  Bowen,  Islamic 
society  and  the  west,  i,  index. 

JJ.H.  Kramers- [C.E.  Bosworth]) 

SU*AWi,  *ALi  (1839-78),  journalist,  controver- 
sial pamphleteer  and  political  activist,  bom 
in  Istanbul.  His  father  Hiiscyin  Efcndi  is  said  to  have 
instilled  in  him  a dedication  to  social  justice.  Su*awr*s 
early  education  was  at  a rmhdiyye  (high  school).  He 
later  studied  the  Islamic  sciences  at  a madrasa.  He 
held  various  administrative  and  teaching  f>osts  in 
Istanbul  and  Bursa.  As  a teacher  in  Plovdiv  (now  in 
Bulgaria),  he  was  dismissed  for  allegedly  fomenting 
civil  disturbances. 

Returning  to  Istanbul  in  1866,  he  published  articles 
in  the  newspaper  Muhhbir  (“The  Reporter”)  and  gained 
fame  also  as  a fiery  preacher  (mainly  at  the  ShehzSde 
Mosque).  Because  of  his  radical  ideas,  he  was  banished, 
in  1867,  to  Kastamonu,  from  where  he  escaped  to  Paris. 

With  Nam!k  Kem^  [^.t;.]  and  Ziy5  (Diya*)  (Pasha), 
he  re-published  Muhhbir  in  London  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Young  Ottoman  Society.  The  following  year, 
he  fell  out  with  Kem^  and  Ziya,  and  turned  against 
the  Young  Ottomans.  In  1869  he  published,  in  Paris, 
a journal  entitled  *Ulum  (“The  Sciences”),  which  carried 
the  subtitle  “Encyclopaedic  Turkish  Journal”.  Later 
he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  published  a periodical 
called  Muvakkaten  (“Temporarily”). 

Up>on  Murad  V's  accession  to  the  throne  (1876), 

*Alr  Su*awr  returned  to  Istanbul  in  1876.  After  a short 
stint  as  Director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Galaiasaray, 
he  was  dismissed  in  1877  during  the  reign  of  ‘Abd 
iil-Hamld  II.  On  20  May  1878,  in  an  abortive  attempt 
to  bring  Murad  V back  as  sultan,  he  led  a few  hun- 
dred Balkan  refugees  in  an  assault  against  the  Ciraghan 
Palace,  where  he  was  clubbed  to  death  by  Hasan 
Pa^a,  the  police  commandant  for  Besbiktasb- 

*Alr  Su*awr’s  intellectual  life,  protean  and  full  of 
paradoxes,  failed  to  produce  a synthesis.  He  oscillated 
between  his  loyalty  to  Islam  (as  faith  and  culture)  and 
modernisation  (as  a civilising  and  secular  process).  He 
was  at  once  a bold  progressive  and  a strong  reac- 
tionary. Like  many  of  his  contempiorarics,  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Enlightenment  ideals,  about 
which  he  was  often  critical.  His  Islamic  orientation 
caused  him  to  challenge  Europiean  concepts  of  |X>pu- 
lar  sovereignty  and  separation  of  powers.  For  the 
Ottoman  state,  he  advocated  a constitutional  govern- 
ment and  Turkish  nationalism.  Near  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  became  enamored  of  Frederic  LePlay’s  popu- 
list ideas  and  set  up  a Sem*  u Td*al  (“Hearing  QQpp| 

Obeying”)  Society  dedicated  to  a counter-revolutionaj^ 
programme. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  Turkish  nationalism  and 
the  Pan-Turkish  ideology,  *Alr  Su‘awr  played  a sig- 
nificant role  in  fostering  patriotic  pride  in  Central 
Asian  Turkic  culture  and  in  the  strengths  of  the 
Turkish  language.  He  articulated  these  nationalistic 
views  in  several  monographs,  including  Khiva  en  Mars 
(1873).  He  also  wrote  dozens  of  pamphlets  and  books 
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(127,  according  to  some  sources),  most  of  which  j 
remained  unpublished  and  have  been  lost.  His  ^‘dmus 
ul-*ulum  w€  given  with  the  journal  *Uliim,  did 

not  go  beyond  eighty  p^es;  it  is,  however,  considered 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  an  illustrated  Ottoman 
encyclopaedia. 

Bibliography.  Bur^ll  Mehmed  Tahir,  i, 

Istanbul  1918;  Ismail  Hami  Dani^mend,  Alt  Suavi'nin 
turkfuliiguy  Ankara  1942;  Midhat  Cemal  Kuntay.  i 
Sartkli  ihtildlci  Ali  Suavi^  Istanbul  1946;  Falih  Riflu 
Atay,  Baf  veren  bit  inhlapfty  Ankara  1954:  §erif  [ 
Mardin,  The  genesis  of  Toung  Ottoman  thought,  Princeton  i 
1962.  (Talat  Satt  Haoian)  | 

SU*AYR,  preferably  to  be  read  as  Sa‘rr,  although 
the  former  is  more  common,  an  idol  of  the  pre- 
Islamic  Arabian  tribe  of  *Anaza  (Ibn  al-Kalbl, 
48-9),  coming  from  an  Aramaean  eponym 

denoting  in  the  Bible  (refs,  in  Gesenius-Buhl,  573)  the 
land  of  Edom  and  the  group  of  tribes  living  there 
(W.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  marriage  in  early  Arabia, 
260-1;  Noldeke,  in  xl  [1887],  183). 

Sa‘rr,  which  followed  the  same  evolution  as  ‘Awd, 
denotes  in  the  Bible  the  land  of  Edom  before  its  occu- 
pation by  the  sons  of  Esau.  Gen.  xxxvi.9  speaks 
of  the  hiU  country  Se‘ir,  of  the  Horites,  sons  of  Sc*ir 
(v.  20),  and  of  the  land  of  Sc‘ir  (v.  30).  The  names 
Yakdum  and  Yadhkur,  the  two  sons  of  *Anaza,  whose 
descendants  sacrificed  to  al-Sa*Ir  (Ibn  al-KalbT,  26), 
resemble  in  their  formation  those  of  Ya‘ush  and 
Ya*lam,  two  of  the  numerous  sons  of  Elsau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.5,  etc.).  On  this  last,  al-Layth  says  substantially 
that  Esau  (‘I?u,  Hebr.  *E^w),  son  of  Isaac,  son  of 
Abraham,  was  buried  in  a small  village  caUed  Sr*rr 
between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron;  he  is  the  eponymous 
ancestor  of  the  Rum  (774,  iv,  414). 

The  *Anaza  and  Bakr  b.  Wa*il  (Ibn  al-Kalbi,  25; 
774,  iii,  276,  v,  58)  are  said  to  have  known  and  to 
have  adopted  this  divinity  in  the  course  of  their  migra- 
tions as  a guarantor  of  the  pact  uniting  them.  As 
a clan  name,  it  appears  in  Lihyanite  as  j.7r.  (see 
G.  Ryckmans.  Noms  propres,  i,  153).  The  text  repre- 
sented on  camel-back  at  Palmyra,  formerly  read  as 
s.*.r(w)  (see  D.  Schlumberger,  La  Palrrtyrene  du  Nord- 
Ouest,  Paris  1951,  154-5)  is  now,  however,  read  as 
s.*.d(w)  and  related  to  Ar.  sa*d  “good  fortune”  (see 
D.R.  Hillers  and  Eleonora  Cussini,  Palmyrene  Aramaic 
texts,  Baltimore  1996,  415). 

Bibliography:  Refs,  in  T.  Fahd,  La  pantheon  de 
PArabie  Centrale  a la  ueilU  de  Phegire,  Paris  1968, 
48j9.  (T.  Fahd) 

$UBA,  traditionally  but  dubiously  derived  from 
Arabic  sawb,  lit.  a patch  or  track,  direction,  pronounced 
sub  in  India;  whence  the  term  fuba  for  province 
coined  by  the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar  in  989/1580, 
when  he  created  this  territorial  unit  by  putting  a num- 
ber of  the  existing  sarkdrs  or  territorial  divisions  under 
each  fuba.  Some  of  these  fiibas  like  Bengal,  Bihar  or 
Gu^yar&t  represented  historic,  well-organised  regions; 
others  like  Ilahabas  (AUahab&d)  or  Agra  were  artificial 
creations.  As  Akbar  extended  his  empire,  the  original 
twelve  fUbas  were  augmented:  Multan  (with  sub-/«^fl 
of  'tliatta),  Kabul  (with  sub-fubas  of  KashHiir  and  Kan- 
dahar), Dandesh  Ahmadnagar  and  Be- 

rar.  Subsequent  annexations  under  Sfiah  ^jahan  and  | 
Awrangzlb  led  to  the  creation  of  the  fubas  of  Bidar, 
Bfdjapur  and  Haydarabad,  while  the  fOba  of  Kandahar  I 
was  lost  to  the  $afawids.  Abu  M-Fadl’s  A*in-i  Akbari  j 
(1003/1595)  gives  an  extremely  detailed  account  of  the 
geography,  resources,  revenues,  zomindar  castes,  etc.  of 
each  sQba. 

The  administrative  machinery  of  the  fuba  was 


designed  by  Akbar  to  have  the  writ  of  the  central 
administration  run  most  effectively.  While  the  gover- 
nor {sipdhsdldr,  ndzim)  was  directly  answerable  to  the 
Emperor,  his  colleagues,  viz.  the  diwdn  (head  of  reve- 
nue department),  bahhsht  (head  of  military  adminis- 
tration and  intelligence)  and  fodr  (in  chai^  of  pious 
endowments)  were  not  subordinate  to  him,  but  to 
the  corresponding  ministers  at  the  centre.  Moreover, 
during  the  heyday  of  the  empire  (late  10th  and  1 1th 
century/late  16th  and  17th  century),  the  governors 
and  other  officers  were  frequently  transferred  from  one 
suba  to  another.  Nor  did  the  governor  have  full  con- 
trol over  the  assignment  of  4^dgir%  to  military 

commanders  posted  under  him,  which  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  Diwdn.  There  was,  at 
the  same  time,  an  element  of  flexibility  in  the  fuba 
administration:  The  Deccan  sQbca  began  to  be  grouped 
together  under  one  sipdhsdldr  or  viceroy  from  even 
Akbar’s  time  onwards.  This  became  ultimately  the 
source  of  power  of  Ni^^  al-Mulk  A?af  Qj2h  {q.v.'] 
in  Haydar^blUd  during  the  12th/ 1 8th  century. 

Bibliography  : Abu  ’1-Fa^,  A*m-i  Akhan,  ed.  Bloch- 
mann,  Bibl.  Ind.,  Calcutta  1867-77,  ii;  P.  Saran, 
The  provincial  government  of  the  Mughals,  ^Bombay  1973; 
Irfan  Habib,  An  atlas  of  the  Mughal  empire,  Oxford 
and  New  Delhi  1982;  M.  Athar  Ali,  The  apparatus 
of  empire.  Awards  of  ranks,  offices  and  titles  to  the  Mughal 
nobility  1574-1658,  Oxford  and  New  Delhi  1985. 

(M.  Athar  Ali) 

$CBADAR,  the  governor  of  a fuba  {q.v.\  or  prov- 
ince in  the  Muj^al  empire,  also  known  variously  as 
sipdhsdldr,  ndzim  and  fdhib  fuba.  Though  governors  of 
large  territories  (e.g.  Gu^jarat)  were  appointed  before 
989/1580,  when  Akbar  organised  the  fiibas  of  his 
empire,  a systematic  form  was  given  to  the  office  only 
after  this  organisation.  Dep>ending  upon  the  imp>or- 
tance  of  the  suba,  the  office  was  one  of  g^at  status, 
and  only  high  nobles  {mansabddrs  [see  mansab  and 
man^abdAr])  were  appointed  to  it.  Akbar’s  experi- 
ment of  appointing  co-govemors  was  soon  abandoned. 
While  the  terms  of  office  dep)ended  upon  the  Emperor's 
will,  transfers  were  frequent;  and  until  well  into  the 
12th/ 18th  century,  the  Mughal  court  did  not  allow 
provincial  dyna.sts  to  develop  out  of  its  governors. 

The  subadar  was  not  only  appointed  by  an  impe- 
rial farmdn,  but  was  directly  subordinate  to  the 
Emperor.  As  sipdhsdldr,  he  was  the  head  of  the  army 
posted  to  the  fuba  and  responsible  for  maintenance 
of  law  and  order.  He  had  a role,  too,  in  adminb- 
tering  criminal  justice.  But  the  financial  and  revenue 
administration,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  diwdn,  was 
outside  his  jurisdiction,  since  the  diwdn  of  the  fuba 
was  direedy  subordinate  to  the  minbtry  at  the  centre, 
the  diwdn-i  a*ld.  So,  too,  was  the  maintenance  of 
military  contingents  and  the  intelligence  network, 
being  under  the  baktuhi  (responsible  to  the  central  mir 
bakhsti)-  This  limitation  of  authority  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  subaddr  becoming  too  powerful.  Djahangfr 
abolished  the  fubaddPs  privilege  of  awarding  capital 
punishment,  and  prohibited  any  observance  that  might 
smack  of  royal  court  ritual.  Constraints  on  the  subaddPs 


Bibliography:  Sec  that  to  sOba,  and  also  M.  Athar 
AH,  Provincial  governors  under  Aurangzeb — an  analysis,  in 
Medieval  India.  A miscellany,  Bombay  1969,  i. 


(M,  Athar  Ali) 

SUB  AY*  (or  Sabay*),  BanO,  the  name  of  a 
Bedouin  tribe  of  al-*Ari<jl  [?.».],  the  central  district 
of  Na^Jjd  [q.v.\  sec  also  al-kharpj]  in  modem  Saudi 
Arabia.  They  live  in  and  around  the  oasis  of  aI-Ha*ir, 
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also  called  Ha*ir  Subay*  or  tjU’ir  al-A*^izza^  a dominant  I 
aection  of  the  Band  Subay*.  Al-Ha*ir  lies  south-south-  | 
cast  of  aJ-Riya4  at  the  junction  of  Wadr  I;Jaiirfa  . 

IqM.]  and  the  valleys  Lufia  (sometimes  misspelled  as 
aJ-Ha)  and  Bu^aytlja*  (the  lower  stretch  of  al-Awsat). 
The  valley  of  aJ-*Atk  [g  i?.]  is  regarded  as  lying  within 
the  range  of  the  Band  Subay*  and  the  Band  aJ-Suhul^ 
while  the  sweet  water  wells  of  Hafar  al-*Atk  belong 
to  the  ^udr5n^  a group  consisting  of  the  al-Nabata 
and  the  al-*Uraynat,  both  sections  of  the  Band  Subay*. 
The  latter  are  abo  found  in  the  borderlands  between 
al-HidjIz  and  NaJid  [see  the  map  in  AL-*ARAa, 
Djazirat],  while  their  western  section  regard  the  oasis 
of  al-Klturma  as  their  capitaJ.  They  are  men- 

tioned among  the  opponents  of  the  al-Dawasir  {q-v.\.  ^ 
Bibiiagraphy.  H.StJ.  Philby,  The  heart  of  Arabia.  . 
A record  of  treml  and  exphratiorif  2 voU.,  London  1922, 
index;  idem,  Arabian  highlands^  London-New  York 
1952,  indcK;  idem,  Arabian  jnbike^  London  1952,  63; 
J.G.  Lorimer,  Gazetteer  of  the  Persian  Gufl  "Oman  and 
ceraral  Arabia^  Calcutta  1908-15,  repr.  Farnborough 
1970,  IIB,  1622,  (E,  va.v  Donzei,) 

al-^UBAYBA,  a large  castle,  popularly  known 
as  IJLarat  Namrud,  located  on  a mountain  top  near 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Djawlan  some  2 km 

to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Blniyas 

It  was  tradiEionally  believed  by  modem  scholars 
that  the  castle  was  originally  built  by  the  Franks,  dur- 
ing the  years  when  they  controlled  Baniyas  (1130-2, 
1140-64),  but  recent  research  has  shown  that  it  was 
first  constructed  by  the  minor  Ayyubid  prince  of  the  I 
region,  al-*Azrz  ^Uthirian  b,  al-*Adil  b.  AyyQb,  in  ^ 
625/1288  (see  the  foundadon  inscription  in  RCEA^ 
no,  3984,  and  the  esnidence  provided  by  Sibf  I bn  al-  1 
Djawzr>  ai  zi^mdn^  viii,  Haydarabad  195  L,  678).  j 

The  first  stage  of  the  corntructioii  work  is  represented 
by  the  imposing  keep  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  pre- 
sent-day structure,  and  may  well  have  been  insdgated 
by  al-*AzTz'S  brother,  the  ruler  of  Damascus  al- 
Mu*azzam  *Ts5.  It  has  been  convincingly  sug- 

gested that  the  impetus  for  the  establishment  of  the 
fort  was  the  desire  of  al-Mu*azzam,  who  was  locked 
in  a struggle  with  his  brother  al-Kamil  Muhammad 
[y.t'.J  and  likewise  disturbed  by  reports  of  Frederick 
II’s  impending  Crusade,  to  protect  the  approach  to 
Damascus  from  the  northern  Palestinian  coast  (see 
R.  EUenblum,  built  QaPal  aPSubayba^y  in  DumbarUm 
Oaki  Papers.,  xliii  [1989],  103-12).  Two  years  later,  aJ- 
*Azrz  ^Uihman  significandy  enlarged  the  fort  along 
[he  narrow  ridge  on  which  ii  is  located,  giving  it  its 
present-day  elongated  shape.  In  early  658/1260,  the 
area  came  under  the  control  of  the  Mongols,  who 
destroyed  part  of  the  fordficadons  of  al-Subayba  and 
looted  the  place  (Abfl  ^ama,  ^l-rawdatayn^ 

Cairo  1947,  206).  After  the  Mongol  defeat  at  *Ayn 
^alfit  later  that  year,  the  fortress  and  the  sur- 

rounding region  were  incorporated  into  the  MamlOk 
Sultanate.  Baybars  (65S-76/ 1260-77  had  the  fort 

repaired,  substandally  enlargiog  the  towers.  Subse- 
quently, it  appears  to  have  become  the  actual  admin- 
istrative centre  for  the  ^amal  (region)  of  BSniyas.  With 
the  eventual  expulsion  of  the  Crusaders  from  Syria 
and  the  ebbing  of  the  Mongol  threat,  the  fort  lost 
much  of  its  strategic  importance.  By  the  9th/ 15th 
century,  it  appears  to  have  been  mainly  used  as  a 
prison  for  high-ranking  Mamluk  inmates.  During  the 
Ottoman  period,  the  castle  was  repaired  at  least  twice 
(1625,  1761),  the  first  time  by  Fakhr  al-Dm  Ma*n 
the  second  by  a local  potentate.  The  Otto- 
man governor  of  Damascus,  however,  soon  had  these 
latter  repairs  dJsmanded  (A.  aJ-Khliidr  ai-§afadr,  Le 


jUban  d Pepoque  de  Fahr-ed-Dfn  it,  ed.  Rustum  and 
Baoustany,  Beirut  1936,  243;  M.  Breik,  Hisioire  du  pays 
de  Damas  de  1720  d 1723 ^ ed.  Constantin  Bacha, 

Harissa  1930,  72).  Important  surveying  work  of  the 
site  was  conducted  by  Deschamps  in  the  19303,  and 
in  recent  years  extensive  excavadons  and  reconstruc- 
tion work  have  been  undertaken. 

Bibliography  '.  For  a comprehensive  list  of  earlier 
studies,  see  EUenblum,  103,  n,  2.  For  the  insertp- 
rions,  see  M,  van  Berchem,  Le  chateau  du  B^ids 
ei  sei  imer^itums.,  in  JA^  ser.  8,  xii  (1888),  440-70; 

R.  Arnitai,  Notes  m lAtf  AyyUbid  inscriptions  at  ai-Subayba 
{QaLat  Nimr^idji  in  Bumhation  Oaks  Papers^  xliii  (1989), 

113-19;  R.  Ajmitai-Preiss,  An  Arabic  imeription  at  al- 
Subayba  {QpPat  Namrud)  Jhm  the  reign  of  Suliait  BqybarSf 
forthcoming  in  Atiqot  which  also  tWusses  the  his- 
tory of  the  fort  in  the  early  Mamluk  period. 

(R.  Amitai-Preiss) 

SUBAYlitl  (as  in  “the  $ubayhl  tribe'*)  or  Subayha, 
the  name  of  a tribal  group  inhabiting  the 
area  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Aden  [see  ^adan] 
in  the  Yemen  from  Ra’s  * Imran,  a few  kilometres  to 
the  west  of  Litde  Aden  in  the  east,  as  far  as  Bab 
al-Mandab  in  the  west,  and  inland.  They  are  divided 
into  five  main  groups  as  follows:  Khulavti.  *UprI, 

*AtilT,  Mu?afli  and  Buraymi,  Their  name  is  inherited 
from  the  ancient  Obu  A^bab  of  Himyar.  Writing  in 
the  4th/ 1 0th  century,  al-HamdinF,  53,  says  that  Lahd] 
has  in  it  the  Agabih,  the  descendants  of  Ajbah  b, 

*Amr  b.  Harith  Dhl  Asbah.  He  later,  97,  notes  that 
in  his  day  the  Subaybis  occupied  an  area  more  to 
the  east  and  including  Khanfar  in  Abyan  which 

they  shared  with  Banu  Ma^id,  Of  the  latter  are 
the  *Abadil,  the  ruling  family  of  Lah^i.  In  1882  the 
8ubaybi  Engagement  was  ratified  in  Calcutta  by 
the  Viceroy  and  Govemor-General  himself,  placing 
the  *Abdair  sultan  of  Lah^j  in  authority  over  the 
Subayhrs  (text  in  Government  of  Bombay,  Arab  tribes^ 

161-3).  In  1886,  however,  the  Subayhis  were  released 
from  *AbdaJT  control  after  much  hostility  between  the 
two  {ibid.^  20),  a hostility  which  was  to  continue,  at  least 
in  the  early  yeats  of  the  century.  After  the  Protectorate 
treaties  of  the  1950s,  the  Subayhis  were  placed  nom- 
inally under  the  LabsU  sultan,  although  they  continued 
to  show  varying  degrees  of  independence. 

Bibliography  : Extremely  useful  on  the  geography 
and  history  is  R,B.  Scijeant,  Notes  on  Subaihi  tenito^ 
west  of  Aden,  in  Le  Musion^  btvi  (1953),  123-3L  Sec 
also  Govemmeni  of  Bombay,  Arab  tribes  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Aden,  Bombay  1909;  *Umar  Ri^a  iCa^^a, 

Mu*^ajn  kaba^ii  al-Arab,  ^Beirut  1982,  ii,  632-3. 

(G.R.  Smith) 

SUBAYTA,  Isbayta,  the  Arabic  name  for  a set- 
tlement in  the  Negev  [see  al-naxb)  region  of 
southern  Palestine,  which  had  the  Nabataean  name, 
rendered  in  Greek  sources  as  Sobata  (whence  the 
Arabic  one),  Hebrew  Shivta* 

Its  ruins  lie  43  km/27  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
BeeRiheba  at  an  altitude  of  some  350  m/ 1,150  feet. 

First  described  by  E.H,  Palmer  in  1870,  it  has  been 
extensively  excavated  since  the  1930$,  The  town  flour- 
ished in  Late  Nabataean,  Late  Roman  and  B^^ntine  mm 
times  as  an  un walled,  essentially  agricultural  centre, 
it  being  away  from  the  main  trade  routes.  The  exact 
date  of  the  coming  of  the  Muslim  Arabs  is  unknown, 
but  was  probably  in  the  later  63Qs.  A mosque  was 
built  near  the  iiouthem  Church,  with  care  taken  not 
to  damage  the  adjacent  basilica.  Early  Arab- Islamic 
coins  have  been  found,  but  it  seems  that  the  town 
was  abandoned  in  the  2nd /8th  century  or  the  3rd/9th 
one  at  the  latest. 
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BibiiQgTaphy'^  A.  Scgal^  77it  ci0f  nf 

(Esbfita),  Des^,  Israel,  Brit,  Archaeol.  Reports, 

Iniemat.  p^lM'd3i79^  Oxford  1983;  A,  Negev^  in 
E.  Stem  el  alii  (eds*),  The  en^ctopedia  qf  mck^b^ai 
excwatdms  m the  Hofy  Lemd^  New  York  1993*  iv, 
1404-10.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

SUBAY'IXLiA*  modem  Tunisian  Arabic  pronun- 
ciation SbTtla*  conventionally  SBEtriA)  the  Islamic  and 
modem  names  of  ancient  Sufetula*  a town  of 
west -central  Tunisia.  Situated  at  over  430  m/  , 
1*500  feet  above  sea  level,  near  abundant  water  re-  [ 
sources  and  a wadi  and  surrounded  by  high  plateaux, 
it  is  still  today  an  important  cross-roads  between  the 
north,  west  and  south  of  the  country. 

From  what  is  at  present  known,  the  ancient  town 
(whose  present  successor  only  occupies  some  20  ha, 
and  this  more  than  double  that  of  tbe  end  of  the 
1 9th  century)  must  have  been  closely  linked  with  two 
other  great  cities:  CUliuin  (Kasserine)  and  Ammaedra 
(Haydra)*  i,e.  in  the  second  half  of  the  Ist  century 
A.D.  when  the  region*  permanently  involved  in  war- 
fare against  Berber  tribes*  was  pacified  by  the  Third 
[.egion  of  Augustus  under  the  Flavian  empierors.  The 
army  was  in  laiige  measure  replaced  by  veterans  who 
setded  on  parcels  of  land  for  colon! sadon*  of  which 
SuhaytUa  was  probably  part. 

Like  most  of  the  great  African  cities,  the  town 
enjoyed  under  Sepdmius  Severus  (193-211)*  himself  of  ; 
African  origini*  a great  urban  and  commercial  devel- 
opment. In  Christian  times*  Sufetula  had*  by  256  at 
the  latest,  a bishop  who  represented  it  at  the  Council 
of  Carthage  convoked  by  St.  Cyprian,  It  was  affected 
by  persecutions*  the  most  severe  of  which  was  that 
of  Dioclcdan  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Donadsi  movement*  a schis- 
madc  movcmcni  which  enlivened  African  Christianity 
all  through  the  4th  century.  Like  many  African  towns, 
from  this  time  onwards*  Sufetula  had  two  bishops* 
one  Catholic  and  the  other  Donadst,  Both  parties  in 
the  town  were  represented  at  the  council  summoned 
by  the  Emj>eror  Honorius  at  Carthage  in  411  which 
condemned  and  isolated  this  schismadc  movement. 

With  the  Vandal  invasion  and  occupadort  of  429* 
Sufetula  formed  part  of  the  royal  domain  until  the 
Byzantine  re  conquest  in  533.  From  then  onwards,  it 
became  a military  centre  under  Justinian’s  policy  of 
unifying  the  province  and  defending  it  against  the 
more  and  more  pressing  threats  from  the  Berber  king- 
doms. The  Patricius  Gregory,  who  succeeded  Belbarius* 
the  first  Byzantine  governor  of  Africa,  chose  Sufetula 
as  hLs  personal  residence  and  as  his  military  base.  He 
speedily  declared  his  independence  of  the  emperor  in 
Constantinople*  and  subsequently  had  to  face  the 
Muslim  armies  sent  from  Tripolitarua  and  headed  by 
^Abd  AUah  b.  al-Zubayr  and  then  by  'Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Abi  Sarh  He  was  defeated  at  Sufetula  in 

26/647,  thus  opening  a new  page  in  the  history  of 
the  region  in  particular  and  the  whole  land  in  gen- 
eral. It  was  oiJy  twenty  years  later  that  al-l^yrawan 
the  first  great  Muslim  foundation  in  the  ^laghrib, 
was  created. 

SubaytiJa  was  not  wholly  abandoned  in  Islamic 
times*  and  life  probably  continued  there  until  the  | 
6th/ 12th  century,  as  the  large  quantities  of  recently-  , 
discovered  pottery  fragments  from  this  period  shows. 

Monuments,  There  are  numerous  classical  remains*  ■ 
the  most  spectacular  being  the  capitol  with  three  sep-  | 
arate  temples*  a monumental  gate  with  the  date  139 
(reign  of  Antoninus  Pius)  and  the  public  baths*  restored,  f 
together  with  the  theatre*  in  the  4th  century.  The  j 
monuments  of  Christian  and  Byzantine  times  are  , 


especially  well  preserved:  an  episcopal  complex*  with 
a church*  cathedral*  etc*;  a second  church  built  on 
a pagan  temple,  and  two  lesser  ones;  and  a series  of 
fortified  houses  to  the  south-east  of  the  site*  aM  from 
the  6fh-7th  centuries. 

Bibiiographjf:  The  most  complete  bibl.  {to  the 
1970s)  is  N.  Duval*  Uurhanisme  de  Sufetula,  in  Aifsti^ 
imd  lUedergaug  der  rdmischm  WeU  (ANRW),  xii/2,  19. 

Sec  also  A.  Merlin*  F&rum  ei  iglises  de  Sujetuba,  in 
Notes  ti  doemtmU  de  b Direcdon  des  Andqudes  et  Arts 
de  Tunisk^  v*  Paris  1912;  C.  I^eEey*  Les  dth  de 
rAfrique  romaine  au  Bas-Empire^  ii,  Paris  1981; 

F.  Bejaoui*  SbeHlat  randque  Si^et^^  Tunis  1994. 

(Fethi  BtjAOUl) 

[see  ^t]. 

al-Ba^kunsiyya*  so-called  on  account  of 
her  Basque  origin*  was  a singing  slave  girl  belong- 
ing to  the  second  Umayyad  caliph  of  al-Andalus*  al- 
Hakam  al-Mustan$ir  (350-62/961-76  who  loved 

her  dearly  (calling  her  Qja®far)  and  to  whom  she  bore 
two  sons*  thus  becoming  an  tmim  ivalad  and  taking 
the  title  of  sajr)fida.  ^Abd  al-Rahman  b.  al-Hakam  was 
bom  in  351/962;  he  was  the  first  son  of  the  caliph* 
who  was  already  46  years  old  at  the  time.  Although 
*Abd  al-Rahm^  died  at  an  early  age  (359/969-70), 
his  brother  HiahSm  (bom  354/965)  guaranteed  a suc- 
cessor to  al^Mustansir*  whose  joy  at  the  birth  of  this 
second  son  is  recorded  by  the  chroniclers:*  and  illus- 
trated by  the  pair  of  Litde  ivory  boxes  made  at  Madfnat 
al-Zahra*  and  dedicated  in  355/966  to  “the  most 
beloved  of  fertile  women”,  i.e.  to  Subh. 

In  356 /%6- 7 she  chose  as  administrator  of  her 
property  and  that  of  her  children  a young  man  who 
had  been  introduced  to  her  by  the  Hia^rr  EJja^far  al- 
Mu^baft.  This  was  the  start  of  the  impressive  career 
of  Ibn  AbT  "‘Amir  (al-Man^ur)  [^.w.]*  who  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  support  of  $ubh  and  of  other  women 
of  the  caltphal  entourage.  The  relationship  between 
Subh  and  Ibn  Abr  'Amir  was  the  subject  of  malicious 
rumours*  and  satirical  verse  concerning  them  was 
widely  circulated  in  Cordova.  Public  display  of  the 
lavish  gifts  offered  to  ^uhh  by  Ibn  Abi  'Amir  con- 
tributed to  the  proliferation  of  these  rumours*  but  the 
caliph  continued  to  entrust  to  him  ofncial  duties  of 
the  highest  importance,  while  his  love  for  ^ubh  and 
their  son  Hi^am  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  Arabic 
sources.  Hi^iim  was  proclaimed  heir  in  365/976* 
which  reinforced  hts  mother^s  position  in  the  palace 
as  well  as  that  of  Ibn  Ahv  'Amir.  5ubh  had  other  sup- 
porters* including  her  brother  (Ra^ik  or  Fa*ik  by  name), 
who  was  a mawtd  of  the  caliph  and  occupied  posts 
in  the  civil  and  military  administration 
sdkib  al-stuTtOj  kd^id^  etc.). 

On  the  death  of  al-Hakam,  however*  the  succes- 
sion of  Hiib^m,  still  a minor*  was  opposed  by  two 
senior  palace  ofllcials,  the  Sakaliba  Fa'ik  and 

^awdhar.  An  alliance  romted  by  Subh,  Ibn  AbT  "Amir 
and  al-Mu$hait  guaranteed  the  succession  of  Hi^am* 
which  enabled  them  to  exercise  real  power.  According 
to  some  sources,  it  was  Subfi  who  controlled  affairs 
of  state*  through  the  interme^acy  of  Ibn  AbT  ‘Amir* 
who  conveyed  her  instructions  to  ministers  and  was|r  Qom 
the  only  one  having  access  to  the  But  rela- 

tions between  them  deteriorated  when  $ubh  realised 
that  Ibn  Abf  ‘Amir  had  no  intention  of  transferring 
power  to  Hicham  on  attainment  of  his  majority.  When 
Ibn  Abr  ‘Amir  fell  sick*  she  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  and  removed  from  the  palace,  with  the  aid 
of  her  brother*  very  substanti^  sums  of  money* 
intended  no  doubt  to  finance  an  armed  coup  against 
Ibn  AbT  ‘Amir.  But  in  this  struggle  for  power,  it  was 
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the  latter  who  emerged  victorious.  With  the  aid  of  I 
his  son  'Abd  al-MaUk,  he  took  control  of  the  caliphal 
palace  and  the  pubEc  treasury  on  3 Djumada  I 386/24  ' 
May  996.  *Abd  aJ-Malik  was  unmoved  by  the  abuse  i 
hurled  at  him  by  ^ubh,  who  was  forced  to  admit 
defeat.  Hishum  willingly  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Ibn  Abi  ^Amir  over  the  country,  and  in  387/997- 
8 he  participated  with  his  mother  in  a ceremony 
intend*^  to  renew  his  caliphal  oath  and  the  transfer 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  aJ-Man^ur.  Suhh  died  one 
year  later,  on  29  389/ 1 1 December 

999;  it  was  al-Manstir  who,  hare*footed,  led  the  funeral 
prayers. 

Bibliography:  Btihr  biiad  ai-AndaluSi  ed,  and  tr.  I 

L,  Molina,  Madrid  1983,  172/182,  173-4/184,  178/  ^ 

189,  185*5/196;  Ibn  al-Abbar,  al-siymd\  \ 

i,  268;  Ibn  Bassam,  al-Dkakhira.  ed.  I.  * Abbas,  iv, 
60,  7(>2;  Ibn  Hayy^n,  Muk0bviy  ed.  al-Hadjdjb 
tr.  E.  Garcia  G6mez,  77/100,  117/149,  149/189, 
185/203,  200/223;  Ibn  Hazm,  Taw^  al-hamdma^  tr. 

E.  Garcia  Gdmez,  74,  125;  Ibn  Idhari,  aI~B^dn 
al-mugtrib,  n,  235-36,  239,  251-3,  258,  280;  Ibn  aJ- 
IQiattb,  A*mdl  ai-a^ldm,  Rabat  1934,  67-9;  MaJd^rf, 
.blq/h  al-ifbt  ed-  I.  'AbbSs,  i,  399,  603,  lii,  86-8,  92-3; 

M. L.  A\ila,  Le  proclatrumon  dt  Hisdrn  IL  Am 

976  d.C.f  in  Ai-Oantara^  i (1980),  79-114;  R. 

Histfim  des  Musuimam  d^^pagne^  Leiden  1861,  iii, 
133-4,  221-2;Jk  Ferrandis,  Ma^ks  dmbti  rk  Occideniet  ^ 
Madrid  1 935-40;  E.  Levi- Proven^,  Hist.  Esp.  musuk 
manf,  h,  Paris  1950;  M,  Marin,  Las  fnujeres  de  las  1 
chsis  sodaUs  supenam,  in  M.J,  Vigucra  (ed.),  La  m^er  \ 
m akAndalm:  r^l^as  Mstdrkas  de  su  aetwidad y cakgprias 
sociaksy  Madrid-Seville  1989,  105-27;  eadem,  Pfatas 
sobrs  ommdsdea  y denommadones  /tmminas  m ai-Andaius 
{sighs  in  Homma^  ai  Prof.  D.  Cahanelas^  Gra- 

nada 1987,  37-52;  F.  Memisst,  SuUaats  oublkts:  fmmes 
chefs  d^^lai  m Isiam^  Paris  19^,  64-72. 

(Manuela  Marin) 

AZAL,  the  sobriquet  of  MlasA  VajwA 
NOrI  (^a.  1830-1912),  founder  of  the  AzalT  ^ct  of 
Babism  [fl.f  j.  Yafiy^’s  father  was  the  calligrapher  and 
civil  servant,  Mfrza  ‘Abb^  Nun  (d.  1839).  In  Yahya’s 
early  childhood,  Nurf  was  dismissed  From  his  gover- 
norship and  dispossessed  of  much  of  his  considerable 
wealth  and  property.  Yahya^s  mother  died  about  1844; 
by  then  he  was  living  in  Tehran  under  the  tutelage 
of  an  older  brother,  Mfrza  Husayn  *Alr  (Baha*  AUah 
[^,p.]).  In  1844,  Ijiusayn  *AlT  and  Yahya,  then  about 
fourteen,  were  among  the  first  converts  to  Babism  in 
the  capital.  Four  years  later,  Yahya  tried  unsuccess- 
fully Co  join  the  Babl  insurgents  at  Shayldi  Tabarsi 
in  M<kaandar^. 

Between  1848  and  1852,  Babism  underwent  radical 
changes.  The  clerical  leadership  of  the  carUcst  period 
was  largely  eradicated  in  uprisings,  and  the  Bab  him- 
self was  executed  in  1850.  Yafiya,  variously  known 
as  5'^hh-i  AzaJ  ("‘^Morning  of  Eternity”)  and  aJ-Thamar 
al-Azaliyya  (“the  Eternal  Fruit”),  was  among  the  first 
of  many  lay  claimants  to  revTelation.  He  had  been 
composing  “inspired  verses”  for  some  time,  and  these 
had  met  the  approval  of  the  Bab,  who  designated 
him  his  successor. 

In  1852,  he  was  involved  in  an  abortive  uprising 
in  Takur,  planned  to  coincide  with  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Nasir  al-Dm  Shah,  Escaping 
to  Baghdad,  he  established  himself  as  head  of  the  sect 
and  drew  laige  numbers  of  Babis  to  the  region.  His 
whereabouts  were  kept  secret  from  all  but  a few,  and 
he  remained  in  contact  with  the  Babf  community 
through  intermediaries,  in  imitation  of  the  seclusion 
of  certain  ^ri  Imams.  During  this  period,  numer- 


ous other  daimanta  appeared,  and  Yahya’s  policy  of 
seclusion  worked  against  him,  particularly  when  the 
more-outgoing  Husayn  ^AJI  emerged  as  die  de  facto 
leader  of  the  Baghdad  community  and  finally  advanced 
his  own  claims  to  prophethood. 

In  1863,  most  of  the  Baghdad  Babis  were  removed 
by  the  Ottoman  authorities  to  Edime  in  western  Tur- 
key. Here,  the  breach  between  the  brothers  l>ccame 
overt  and  ended  in  a permanent  schism  between  Azali 
and  Baha^r  B^brs.  Disturbed  by  the  open  hostility 
between  these  groups,  the  authorities  exiled  them, 
sending  Husayn  *Alf  and  his  followers  to  Acre  in 
Palestine  and  Yahya  to  Cyprus. 

^ubh-i  Azal  died  in  Famagusta  on  29  April  1912. 

His  appointed  successor,  Mrrzi^  Yahya  Dawlatabadf, 
chose  the  role  of  secular  reformer  over  that  of  reli- 
gious leader  and  before  long  Azair  Babism  became  a 
spent  force. 

Yahya  wrote  extensively,  but  few  of  his  works  have 
been  published,  and  only  a brief  chronicle  translated. 

Best  Imown  arc  the  Kiidb  ahMust^ki^  and  the 

Mutemimim-i  Baydn^  a continuation  of  the  B^^b’s  unfin- 
ished Persian  Bqydn.  These  and  other  wridngs  owe 
much  to  the  obscure  style  of  the  Bsb,  but  add  little 
to  his  thought. 

^ubh-i  Azal  considered  himself  the  conservator  of 
primitive  Babism,  with  its  minutely-observed  legisla- 
tion, metaphysical  obfuscation  and  rejection  of  estab- 
lished political  power.  But,  whereas  the  rival  Baha^f 
faction  held  itself  aloof  from  political  and  social  in- 
volvement, several  Azalf  Babfs  came  to  play  leading 
roles  in  the  early  reform  movement  in  Persia.  How  far 
^ubti-i  Azal  may  have  encouraged  or  directed  thb 
development  remains  a matter  for  conjecture. 

Bibliography:  D.  MacEoin,  Dwisiorts  and  authonfy 
claims  m Babism  {1850- 1 866)^  in  St.  /r.  , xviii  (1989), 

93-129;  E.G.  Browne  (ed.),  Kitdb~i  Muqtatu  ’l-Kdf 
Leiden  and  London  1910;  Browne,  McUerials  far  the 
study  of  the  L^b\  r&iigfon^  Cambridge  1918,211-20  (a 
list  of  works  by  §ubh-i  AzaJ),  309-15;  idem  and 
R.A.  Nichobon,  A desmpiwe  caiah^e  of  the  orienial 
AiSS  behn^ng  to  the  late  E.G.  Browm^  Cambridge, 

1932,  69-75;  Subh-i  Azal,  Mat^rndWl  az  dthdr-i 
Alith^a-yi  Old  tm  Subh-i  Azal  [Persia  n.d.];  idem, 
Mutajnmimd  Bi^dn  [Persia  n.d.J;  idem,  Afuskyhiz 
[Persia  n.d.j;  (on  MTczS  ^ Abbas  Nuri,  see  P.P, 

Soucck,  in  Elr^  i,  84;  Bamdad,  Rid^ald  Iran,  vi,  126- 
9;  on  Mfrza  Yahya  Dawlata.badf,  sec  A.  Amanat, 
in  £/r,  vii,  143-6).  (D.  MacEoin) 

BUB^A  (a.),  in  Egyptian  colloquial  pronunciation 
siPha-^  in  Persian  and  Muslim  Indian  usage,  more  often 
tasbiby  Ottoman  Turkish  tesbJhi  modem  tespib,  rosary. 

It  is  used  at  present  by  nearly  ah  classes  of  Muslims, 
except  the  Wahhabis  who  disapprove  of  it  as  a tid^a 
and  who  count  the  repetition  of  the  sacred  names  on 
their  hands.  There  is  evidence  for  Its  having  been 
used  at  first  in  Sufi  circles  and  among  the  lower 
classes  (Goldziher,  R&sdiret  296);  opposition  against  it 
made  itself  heard  as  late  as  the  9th/ 1 5th  century, 
when  al-Su>ii?r  composed  an  apology  for  it  (Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen  Uber  dm  /iiam,  Ut  ed.  165).  At  present,  it 
is  usually  carried  by  the  pilgrims  rnm 

Renaissance  des  Isldms^  441),  by  dervishes  and  by  many 
ordinary  believers.  For  its  use  by  the  Bekta^is,  see 
J.K,  Birge,  The  Bekta^i  order  of  dervishes^  London- 
Hartford  1937,  235  and  plate  10. 

The  rosary  consists  of  three  groups  of  beads  made 
of  wood,  bone,  mother  of  pearl,  etc.  The  groupiS  are 
separated  by  two  transver^  beads  of  a larger  size 
(tVfnam),  while  a much  larger  piece  serves  as  a kind  of 
handle  {yad\  Snouck  Hurgronje,  in  Int.  Arch,  f 
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Ethm^aphisy  i,  154  and  plate  xiv^  no.  12).  The  num- 
ber of  beads  within  each  group  varies  (e,g.  33  + 33 
+ 34  or  33  + 333r.31);,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
and  the  yad  are  reckoned  as  beads-  The  sum  total  of 
a hundr^  is  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  God*s 
99  beautiful  names  [see  al-asma^  al-^snAJ.  The  rosary 
serves  for  the  enumeration  of  these  names;  but  it  is 
also  used  for  the  counting  of  eulogies^  ^^s  and  the 
formulae  at  the  end  of  the  salaL  Lane  {Manmrs  and 
citffcmj  qJ  due  m^dmi  chs.  Ill,  XXVHI)  makes 

mention  of  a stdrha  consisting  of  a thousand  beads 
used  in  funeral  ceremonies  for  the  thrice  one-thou- 
sand repetiuons  of  the  formula  la  ildfm  iila  ’llah. 

Moidbih  (pi.  of  misbaha)  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
A.D.  SCMD  (cf  Mez,  £ht  Rtnaissance  des  hidms^  318). 
Goldxiher  {Vori^suT^^t  165)  thought  it  certain  that  the 
rosary  came  from  India  and  the  Buddhist  tradition 
to  Western  Asia.  Still,  Goidziher  himself  pointed  to 
traditions  mentioning  the  use  of  small  stones,  date- 
kernels,  etc.  for  counting  eulogies  such  as  takbfr, 
tasMh. 

From  such  traditions  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: %n  the  authority  of  Sa‘d  b.  Abl  Wakk^  .... 
that  he  accompanied  the  Messenger  of  God,  who 
went  to  visit  a woman,  who  counted  her  eulogies  by 
means  of  kernels  or  small  stones  lying  before  her.  He 
said  to  her:  Shall  I tell  you  what  is  easier  and  more 
profitable?  *'Giory  to  God'*  according  to  the  number 
of  what  he  has  created  in  the  earth;  “glory  lo  God” 
according  to  what  he  has  created  in  the  heaven;  “glory 
to  God”  according  to  the  number  of  what  is  between 
these;  “glory  to  God”  according  to  what  he  will  ere* 
ate.  And  in  the  same  way  AUdh  akbuTf  liUdki 

and  “there  is  no  might  nor  power  except  in  God” 
(Abu  Dawud,  PVitr,  tab  24;  al  Tirmidh^,  Da^awdt,  bdb 
113). 

The  tendency  of  this  tradition  is  elucidated  by  the 
following  one:  SaGyya  said:  The  Messenger  of  God 
entered  whUe  there  were  before  me  four  thousand 
kernels  which  1 used  in  reciting  eulogies.  1 said:  1 use 
them  in  reciting  eulogies.  He  answered:  I will  teach 
thee  a still  larger  number.  Say:  “Glory  to  God”  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  what  he  has  created  (al-Tirrntdhf. 
bdb  103), 

To  a different  practice  points  the  tradition  accord* 
ing  to  which  the  Messenger  of  God  "counted  the 
WuAfA”  (al*NasaT,  Sakw^  bdb  97).  The  verb  used  here 
is  its  being  translated  by  “to  count”  is  based 

upK3n  the  fact  that  the  lexicons  give  it  this  meaning 
among  others  (but  actuafly  refers  to  finger- 

reckoning,  in  which  certain  positions  of  the  fingers 
symbolise  numbers).  Probably,  this  is  based  in  its 
turn  upon,  traditions  like  the  one  just  mentioned  and 
like  the  following:  “The  Messenger  of  God  said  to 
us  (the  women  of  Medina):  Practise  tasblh,  and 

takhs,  and  count  these  eulogies  on  your  lingers,  for 
these  will  have  to  give  account”  (Abu  D^wijd,  Wdr^ 
bdb  24;  al-Tirmidhl,  D<^Qwdt^  bdb  120).  According  to 
Goldiiher,  in  these  traditions  the  counting  of  eulogies 
on  the  fingers  is  contrasted  with  their  being  counted 
by  means  of  stones,  etc.  There  is,  however,  a tradi- 
tion that  makes  it  a niatter  of  doubt  whether  ^akada 
in  connections  like  those  mentioned  has  always  the 
meaning  of  counting  and  not  its  proper  sense  of  tying. 
One  should  take  into  account  a tradition  preserved 
by  I bn  Sa‘d  (viii,  348),  according  to  which  Fstima 
bt.  al-Husayn  used  to  say  eulogies  aided  by  threads 
in  whi^  she  made  knots  makud  Jthd). 

Paralleling  the  Sunni  use  of  rosaries  brought  back 
from  Mecca  by  the  returning  pilgrims,  the  Shifts  often 
use  rosary  beads  made  from  the  day  of  KarbalS* 


[g.if.J,  wheie  al-Husayn  was  buried;  these  clay  beads 
may  on  occasion  be  stained  red  in  memory  of  the 
slain  tmam's  blood,  or  else  green  for  his  brother  al- 
Hasan,  whose  body  reputedly  turned  green  after  his 
alleged  poisoning. 

The  term  subha  does  not  occur  in  classical  Tradition 
in  the  meaning  of  rosary;  it  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  supererogatory  ^aldt,  e.g,  suh^td  (Muslim, 

Musd^dn^  trad.  8 1).  Al-NawawT  explains  the  term  by 
n^la  (commentary  on  Muslim's  SahVi^  Cairo  1283,  ii, 
204).  Ibn  al-Athir,  ^^thdya,  s.v.  asks  how  it  is  that  the 
ideas  of  najUa  and  subha  coincide.  He  answei^  that 
eulogies  {sub^d)  arc  supererogatory  additions  to  the 
obligatory  salats.  So  supererogatory  saldis  came  to  be 
calleti  stdiha. 

If  Ibn  al-Athfr'^s  opinion  is  right,  the  semasiologi- 
cal  evolution  of  subha  took  two  directions: 

eulogies 


supererogatory  counted  eulogies 

eulogies  in  salat 

I I 

supererogatory  faint  insirumcTit  used  for 

counting  eulogies 

BibliogTaphy  . I.  GoldbEihcr*  mmkf  dam  T/fisiti, 
in  RHRy  xxi  (1890),  295-300  = Gesamn^ite  Schnjim^ 
ii,  374-9;  T.F.  Hughes,  A dkdanaty  of  fstam^  546; 
art.  Rosaries,  Mtdtammadan,  in  ERE,  x,  852-3;  Hclga 
Vcnzlaff,  Der  hlamhche  Rosenkranz^  Abh.  fur  die 
Kundc  der  Morgeni^ndes,  47,2,  Stutigan  1935. 

(AJ.  Wensikck) 

SUBtlAN  (a.),  a term  of  Kur’Jlnic  vocabu- 
lary, mofdar  from  the  root  sE.h-y  but  recorded  solely 
in  the  form  of  an  exclamative  (with  inflection  of  the 
accusative  case)  and  in  a state  of  annexation,  having 
as  its  complement  Allah  (cf  Rurian,  XI I,  108;  XXI, 

22;  >OClIl,  91;  XXVII,  8;  etc.)  or  some  substitute  for 
Alidh\  rabb  {subhdua  rabbi^  XVTI,  93:  subhdna  rabbika^ 

XXX Vn,  130;  subhdna  rabbind^  XVTI,  108),  various 
periphrases  {subhdna  ""Radhi  tisrd  ^abddd  XVII, 

1;  subhdna  bi-yai^i  maiakutu  kulli  XXX  VT, 

83),  or  pronouns  of  recollection  {subfidnakaj  II,  32,  etc.; 
subhdna^,  II,  1 1 6,  etc.).  Most  commonly,  it  is  trans- 
lated “Glory  be  to  God!”,  but  see  below. 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  subhdna 
^ildht  and  other  related  formulas,  Islamic  exegesis  is 
unanimous:  it  is  a case  of  exempting  (nazzaha),  puri ly- 
ing (barra^a)  and  distancing  {ba"<tda)  God  from  any  rep- 
resentation which  could  be  made  of  Him  and  which 
docs  not  conform  to  the  absolute  perfection  which  is 
His  prerogative.  It  is  "to  exempt  God  from  all  that 
by  which  it  is  inappropriate  to  describe  Him”  {tanzihu 
*^hi  ta^dld  ^an  hdli  md  Id  yanbaghf  ihAu  an  yufifa  bihi) 

{UA,  ed.  Beirut,  ii,  471a  U.  23-4;  cf,  Ibn  Bibawayh, 
a:  at-Tawhid,  Nadjaf  1346/1387,  207  U.  7-8),  “to 
exempt  Him  from  all  imperiection”  (Ibn  Kutayba, 

Gkarlb  ai-Kur^dn,  Cairo  1378/1958,  8 11.  2-4),  The 
Prophet  himself,  according  to  some  traditions,  is  saic||-  QQpp| 
to  have  interpreted  the  formula  subhdna  ^Udki  as  mean- 
ing the  act  of  exempting  God  from  evil  {mzdhu/tmzihu 
*Udhi  ^ani  7-rfi')  or  from  all  evil  {lanzjhu  ""Udki  ^an  kuUi 
cf  al-Tabari  on  IJur^Sn,  XVII,  1;  'Abd  d-Djabbar, 
al-Mu^m,  XXb,  220  U.  7-8;  AbQ  Bakr  al-Bayhaki, 

K at-Asmd^  wa  Cairo  1358/1939,  37  U.  10-21). 

This  is  clearly  to  be  undemtood  from  the  context 
in  numerous  instances  in  the  Kur*^,  in  particular 
when  the  expression  subhdna  *Udki  is  followed  by  the 
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preposition  'on,  the  sense  then  being  chat  God  is  “high 
above"^  “far  distant”  from  that  which  could  be  said 
of  Him  by  ‘^a^ociatore”  and  other  disbelievers:  subhana 

mhi  ^ammdya^ijun  (XXIII,  91'  XXXVII,  159),  mbhdna 
^liahi  ^amrnd  ytisbrikun  (LH,  43;  LIX,  23).  In  this  case 
appears  to  be  a straightforwaind  equivalent  of 
vdth  which  it  is  furthermore  occasionally  asso- 
ciated (e.g.  in  the  formula  s^bbamibti  am-ld'^dla  ‘amTrtd 
ytLsbrikun,  X,  IS;  XVI,  1;  XXX,  40;  XXXIX,  67).  Al- 
most always,  when  the  question  arises  of  attributing 
sons  or  daughters  to  God,  or  of  accepting  other  divini- 
ties in  addition  to  Him,  the  expression  subbaRoku/ 
appears,  sometimes  followed  by  as  an  indignant 
exclamation,  as  if  to  “cleanse”  God  of  a scandalous 
imputation  (cf.,  e.g.,  II,  116;  IV,  171;  VI,  100;  IX, 
31;  XVI,  57). 

It  may,  however,  be  considered  that  such  is  not 
invariably  the  case.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  first  verse 
of  sura  XVII,  subhana  ami  bi-'^abdihi  iay/.^  (and 

cf  also  XXVII,  8;  XXXVI,  36,  83;  XUII,  13),  what 
could  be  seen  here  is  a simple  laudatory  formula,  a 
synonym  of  the  expression  al-hamdu  li-IMhi  “praise  be 
to  God” — ^a  conclusion  supported  by  the  fact  that  b^^d 
is  often  associated  vrith  the  verb  sabbaha^  in  formulae 
such  as  sabbib  bt^bdrndi  rabbika  {XV,  98,  XX,  130;  XL, 
35;  etc.),j?jijflA'^iAMna  bi-bamdi  Tabbihim  (XXXIX,  75;  XL, 
7;  XT  it,  5).  Neveithei^,  even  in  this  case,  the  exe- 
getes  (al-Tahan,  ai-Zamalshshari,  al-RazI,  etc.)  under- 
stand subhana  in  the  sense  of  ianzth.  Thus  on  XVII, 
I,  al-Tabari  supplies  the  gloss  ianztff  b-lhdtl  dsrd  ^r- 
"^abdihi  wa-tabri'af^  hhu  mimmd  jakutu  *i-musimkun. 

This  presents  a very  difficult  problem  of  iransLa- 
don.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  what  has 
said  above,  that  formulae  such  as  “G Loire  a Dieu!” 
(Blachere),  ^"Glory  be  to  God!”  (Arberry),  “Gott  sei 
gepricsen!”  (Paret)  as  renderings  of  subhdna  /isAi,  are 
not  really  adequate,  even  though  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  clear  and  conveiuient.  HamidulJah  is 
closer  lo  the  truth  in  tratisladng  it  by  “Purity”  (see 
his  comment  on  II,  30),  as  indeed  is  Berque,  who  sug- 
gests “Transcendence”.  Unfortunately  these  two  trans- 
lations are  alien-sounding,  from  a stytislic  point  of 
view,  and  are  therefore  not  favoured.  For  his  pail, 
the  writer  of  this  article  does  not  see  a solution. 

Bibiiagraphy:  Given  in  the  article;  see  also 

D.  Gimarcl,  Les  noms  dwins  m IsUmiy  Paris  1988, 

202-3.  (D.  Gimaret) 

$UB^!  ME1:1MED  Efenoi  (d.  1182/1769),  Otto- 
man historian,  best  known  under  his  pseudonym 
i^ubhl.  He  came  from  an  established  family  in  state 
bureaucratic  service.  His  father,  Khalfl  Fehmr  Efendi, 
as  b^lik^i  (head  of  the  bureau  of  scribes  of  the  Imperial 
Council)  during  the  reign  of  Ahmed  III,  saw  to  his 
son’s  training  from  an  early  age  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  secretarial  class.  Throughout  his  adult  life,  Subhr 
held  a series  of  high-rantdng  posidons  in  the  state 
bureaucracy  and  his  experiences  in  office  greatly  influ- 
enced both  the  style  and  content  of  the  history  for 
whose  composition  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  In 
1152/1739-40,  upon  his  appointment  as  official  court 
chronicler,  ^ubh^  retained  his  position  as  auditor  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Lesser  Awkdf,  But  his  promodon 
(in  Ra^jab  1 1 56 /late  August-early  September  1 743) 
to  hU  father’s  former  post  as  bi^tik^i^  with  pressing 
demands  on  his  dme  for  the  drafting  of  treades  and 
letters  of  commitment  and  intent  {temessid^  drawn  up 
to  consolidate  the  terms  of  agreements  reached  with 
foreign  powers,  made  his  relinquishment  of  the  post 
of  chronicler  inevitable.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  lat- 
ter office  by  *lzzr 

The  part  of  ^ubbTs  history  that  corresponds  to  his 


own  term  as  official  court  chronicler  begins  on  folio 
145b  of  the  Istanbul  edition  of  I 198/1783-4  (see  Bibi) 
with  his  account  of  the  events  of  1 152/1739-40,  while 
the  last  recorded  events  date  from  the  period  around 
the  Td  al-Fitr  at  the  end  of  Ramadan  1156/carly 
November  1743  (1198  edn.,  fols.  236b-238b).  SubhT 
is  greatly  admired  for  the  excellence  and  clarity  of 
his  prose  style.  As  for  the  “originaT  part  of  his  his- 
tory covering  the  yeare  1152*5(6)  [fols.  I45b-2l2a 
(238b)]  when  Subhf  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
recorffing  of  significant  dynastic  events,  his  history  is 
a mine  of  informadon  on  a variety  of  topics.  Of  par- 
ticular value  (given  his  background  and  professional 
experience)  are  Subhi’s  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
Ottoman  diplomacy,  and  his  accounts  of  the  recep- 
tion of  foreign  envoys  in  Istanbul.  §ubhl’s  history  is 
an  exceplionaUy  detailed  and  reliable  source  for  the 
complex  diplomacy  leading  up  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  Ottoman 
empire  following  the  three-way  war  of  1736-9.  It  incor- 
porates the  full  details  of  the  articles  of  peace  mutually 
agreed  to  on  14  Djumada  I 1152/18  September  1739 
(1193  edn.,  fols.  163a- 167a),  but  what  gives  his  his- 
tory a unique  importance  is  the  account  he  provides 
of  ongoing  negotiations,  settlement  of  border  disputes, 
and  the  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  the  terms  of 
peace  after  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade.  The  verbatim 
transcripts  {^rH)  of  post-treaty  commitments  and  under- 
takings provided  in  his  history  form  a charactcrisdc 
feature  of  ^uhhf’s  work  (see  the  examples  in  BAL). 

Subh^  also  reports  on  (and  sometimes  gives  a ver- 
batim record  of)  the  content  of  the  submissions  of 
pravincial  governors  received  in  Istanbul  (cf,  fol.  217a 
[year  1 156J),  wurikd-i  k^^'ime-yi  wdiiyi  Bag^ddd  Ahmed 
Pa^a),  and  he  carefully  notes  both  the  tenor  of  dis- 
cussions in  council  and  the  nature  of  any  responses 
sent  back  to  the  dispatcher  (cf  fol.  222a-b).  Another 
feature  is  his  preoccupation  with  all  aspects  of  slate 
protocol  favouring  in  particular  detailed 

description  of  receptions  (many  of  which  he  person- 
ally attended)  organised  during  the  visits  of  foreign 
dignitaries  to  the  capital.  Thus  he  gives  a full  account 
of  the  mission  to  Istanbul  of  Nadir  Shah’s  envoy 
Haj^S^r  Khan  in  1 154/1741  and  provides  an  exhaus- 
tive list  (cf  fols.  192  b- 193a)  of  the  gifts  brought  from 
Persia  for  presentation  to  Sultan  Mahmud  I In 

short,  Subhrs  history — published  together  with  the 
histories  of  Samf  and  Shikir  which  relate  the  events 
of  the  first  five  years  of  Mahmud’s  reign — provides 
the  most  comprehensive  and  reliable  account  we  pos- 
sess of  the  formative  yeans  of  Mahmud’s  rule. 

BibliogTaphy:  Samt  we  ^dhi  we  Subkiy 

Istanbul  1198/1784  (portion  attributable  to  i>ubhr, 
fols.  72b-238b);  pjemal  al-Din,  j^tne-yi 
Istanbul  1319/1901-2,  48-9;  Mehmed  Thtlreyya, 
iii,  226;  lAy  art.  Vfkayi^  nitvis  (B.  Kutiikoglu). 

The  following  passages  exemplify  ^ubhi’s  use  of 
diplomatic  corres.pondence:  fols.  167a- 1 68b,  year 

1152,  siirei-i  mewddd-i  temessiik,  fols,  188a- 189b,  year 

1153,  ^tnlr’a  dd^if  temessuk  suTeH\  and  fols.  237b  and 
237b-238a,  year  1 156,  midtddek-yi  temessiik  bd-ketUiu^- 

yi  Nemie  and  sUrel-i  temessuk-i  mezbur.  03||)^jdar  COITI 

al-SUBKI,  the  nisba  from  the  name  of  two 
small  towns  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  mediaeva] 
district  of  Manf  f ?.£».],  now  in  the  Manufiyya  mu^tijya 
or  province,  in  the  south westen^  part  of  the  Nile 
Delta.  See  "AIT  Mubarak,  al-JQiiiat  al-^aSday  Bul^ 
1305/1887-8,  xii,  6-7;  Muhammad  Ramzi,  al-Kdmus 
ab<^ug^rd^  li  ^t-bildd  Cairo  1953-68,  ii/2, 

217. 
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A.  The  mediaeval  Svibk  known  as  Subk  al-DahhaJc 
(modem  Subk  aJ-Thalatb)  was  the  place  of  ori- 
gin of^0@ celebrate#  family  of  Sbafi*F 
which  flourished  in  Mamluk  times  and  of  which  the 
most  outstanding  figures  were  the  (d-Islam  TakJ 

al-Dm  Abu  1-I^asaui  *A!i  b.  ‘Abd  d-Ksff  (b.  5afar 
683/ April  1284,  d.  Diumada  II  756/Junc  1355) 
(no,  6 below)  and  his  son  the  Ka^i  ’i-Kudat  Tadj  al- 
Dln  Abu  l-Nasr  *^Abd  al-Wahhab  (b.  727  or  728  or 
729/1327-9,  d.'  7 ^u  ’l-^itlidja  771/2  July  1370) 
(no.  9 below).  The  significant  members  of  the  family 
are  detailed  below  and  appear  in  the  genealogic^ 
table.  For  the  family  as  a whole,  see  F.  Wiistenfeld, 
Die  Acadfmien  der  Amber  um/  ihrt  Lehrer^  nmh  Auszd^n  aus 
[bn  Schohba^s  Klassen  der  Schi^eiMn^  Gottingen  1837,  1 19, 
and  the  section  on  them  in  Wi  Mubarak,  op.  xii, 
7-8. 

Ih  Sadr  al-Dln  Abu  ZakariyyS.''  YahyS  b.  Diya*  al- 
Dm  ^Ali,  Kadi  of  al-Mahalla  [f  if.]  and  later  mudarris 
at  Cairo,  died  725/1325  (Wiistenfeld,  AeaeUmiaty  no. 
183). 

2.  Taki  al-Drn  Abu  ^1-Fath  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd 
al-Latrf,  b.  704/1304-5,  mudorris  at  Cairo  and 
Damascus,  d.  744/ 1 344,  author  of  a T{dn^\  his  cor- 
respondence is  in  Ahiwardt,  no.  8471,  24  (Wustenfeld, 
Ai^emimy  no.  97;  ‘Air  MublU'ak,  Kkila^j  xii,^  8)^ 

3.  Bah^'  al-Dm  Abu  'l-Baka’  Muhammad,  b.  708, 

mudarris f kSdl  and  kUkim  in  Damascus  and  Cairo, 
uxddl  of  the  sultan  and  of  the  Umayyad  mosque 

in  Damascus,  d.  772/1370^1.  He  left  three  imfinished 
writings  (Wiistenfeld,  Academkn^  no.  52;  ‘Alt  Mubarak, 
Khdidi  xii,  S). 

4.  Walt  al-Dm  Abu  marr  ‘Abd  AUah,  b.  735/ 
1334-5,  mude^niSi  kadl^  btatib  and  financial  officer  in 
Damascus,  d.  785/1383  (Wustenfeld,  Acsdmdm,  no.  98). 

5.  Badr  al-Dln  AbQ  *Abd  Allah  Muhammad, 
b.  741/1340-1,  mudarris f mufil  and  kadi  at  Cairo, 
Damascus,  etc.,  and  Muff*  at  the  Umayyad  mosque. 
He  became  unpopular  on  account  of  the  influence  he 
allowed  his  son  Djalai  al-Dm  lo  exercise  over  his 
affatrs;  d.  802  or  803/ 1 399-1401  (Wiistenfeld,  Acadmtim^ 
no.  53;  *Ali  Mubarak,  iQkda^y  ibc.  «/.). 

6.  Takr  ai-Dln  Abu  1 -Hasan  ‘All  studied  in  Cairo, 
then  travelled  to  Damascus  and  performed  the 
Pilgrimage,  returning  to  become  mudarris  at  the 
Mansuriyya  madmsa  at  the  mosque  of  Ibn  Tulun.  He 
later  became  Chief  *odF  in  Damascus  and  ^allb  at 
the  Umayyad  Mosque,  and  taught  at  two  Ddr  ed- 

there  before  returning  to  Egypt,  where  he 
eventually  died.  He  was  the  author  of  some  1 50  works, 
of  which  those  stiU  extant  are  listed  in  Brockelmann, 
IP,  1 06-7,  S n,  1 02-4,  and  which  covered  such  fields 
as  law,  a collection  of fatawd^  masd^il  wa-a^wibay  poetry, 
etc.  See  on  him  the  lengthy  biography  by  his  son 
Tadi  aJ-Dln  in  his  1st  ed.  vi,  146-227,  new 

ed.  X,  139-338;  Ibn  al-‘lm^,  vi,  IBOl; 

Kiialifa,  ed.  Flu  gel,  no,  8765;  Wustenfeld,  Academkn, 
no.  49;  al-Zirildl,  v,  116;  other  sources  in 

Brockelmann,  S II,  102, 

7.  Baha^  al-Din  Abu  Hamid  Ahmad  b.  Taki  al-Dm 

‘All,  b.  719/1319,  mudarris^  mufti  and  kddt  in  Cairo 
and  Damascus,  d.  in  Mecca  773/1371-2.  He  wrote 
(1)  an  unfinished  commentary  on  al-Hdtm  of  al-KazwfnT 
(cf  Brockelmann,  P,  494);  (2)  a supplement  to  the 
unfinished  commentary  on  the  Afciy^-commenLary 
of  his  father;  (3)  or  al-Mmmkaddt  (IjSsUdii 

^allfa,  ri,  157);  (4)  ^Arus  ai-afr°^  ^ark  laddkl^  al- 
Mijlah  (cf.  Brockelmann,  353-4;  published  in  Skuruh 
al-Ta!thls)i  (5)  an  unfinished  commentary  on  the 
AfwM^or  of  the  KdJijta  of  Ibn  ai-Hadlib  from  al- 
Baydawi  (cf.  Brockelmann,  P,  370);  (6)  a on 


the  meaning  of  the  word  ^Ayn  (Ahlwardt,  no.  7065, 

I as  also  in  6973,  3 and  in  7334);  (7)  a riddle-poem 
on  the  Nile  (with  the  answer  of  $al^  al-Dln  al-^fadl 
thereupon;  Ahlwardt,  no.  7866,  1,  also  in  6111);  (8) 
another  poem  by  him;  Ahlwardt,  no.  8471,  28;  (9) 
wridngs  addressed  to  him  by  others;  Ahlwardt,  nos. 
7869  and  8471,  24  (Wustenfeld,  Acadernkny  no.  50; 
‘Air  Mublirak,  Hadidfl  Khalifa,  no. 

1899  aJ-ZirikJl,  i,  171). 

8.  Diamal  al-Dm  Abu  1-Tayyib  al-Husayn  b.  Taki" 
al-Dln  ‘Air,  b.  722/1322,  mudarris  in  Cairo  and 
Damascus,  in  the  latter  also  deputy  kddl\  d.  755/1354, 
previously  to  his  father.  He  wrote  a book  on  people 
with  the  name  of  aJ-IJusayn  b.  ‘Ali  (Had[dji  l^allfa, 

V,  159);  his  correspondence  is  listed  in  Aiilwardc,  no. 
847 1 , 24  (Wustenfeld,  Academteny  no.  73;  ‘AJT  Mubarak, 

cit). 

9.  Tadi  al-Din  Abu  ’l-Na^r  b.  Takf  al-Dtn  ‘AIT 
studied  in  Cairo  and  Damascus,  and  early  became  a 
mudarris  in  Damascus  and  kJldifb  at  the  Umayyad 
Mosque.  In  756/1354  his  father  nominated  him  as 
kddiy  the  first  of  many  spells  of  office  thus.  In  769/ 1 368 
he  was  imprisoned  for  80  days  on  a charge  of  mis- 
appropriating the  proi>ert>^  of  a minor,  apparently 
unjustly,  but  released  through  the  efforts  of  friends. 
He  died  soon  afterwards  of  plague.  The  surviving  ones 
of  his  many  works  arc  listed  in  Brockelmann,  IF,  108- 
10,  S n,  105-7.  See  on  him  Ibn  al-‘Imad,  vi,  221-2; 

Khalifa,  no.  8704;  ‘All  Mubarak,  xii, 

8;  Wustenfeld,  Academimy  al-ZiriklT,  iv,  385;  other 
sources  in  Brockelmann,  S II,  105. 

TadI  al-DTn  aJ-Subkfs  mij^um  opus  in  the  eyes  of 
Western  scholars  concerned  with  the  religious  and 
imellectua]  history  of  earlier  Islam  and,  above  all,  the 
history  and  development  of  the  5hafi‘r  law  school  [sec 
shAfe‘iyya],  is  his  great  biographical  diedonary  of 
Sliafi‘r  schoku^,  the  al-^^iyyay  which  exbts 

in  three  versions  of  diffe  ring  size , from  the  kubrd 
through  the  wustd  down  to  the  pigiird  one  {kubrd  ver- 
sion first  printed  ed.  Cairo  1323-4/1905-6,  6 vols., 
defective;  new  ed.  Mahmud  Mub-  al-Tanahl  and 
Muhammad  ‘Abd  al-FaitSh  al-Hilw,  Cairo  1383- 
96/ i 964-76*  tO  vols.).  In  a study  of  al-Subkl^s  under- 
lying aims  in  compiling  this  work  (which  had  been 
preceded  by  other  (abakdi  works  on  the  scholars  of 
this  law  school),  Geotge  Makdiai  has  suggested  that 
Tadi  al-DTn  was  especially  following  his  predecessor 
of  two  centuries  before  in  Damascus,  Ibn  ‘AsaJdr 
in  the  latteris  Tabyln  kn^ih  al-mujlari  JF  md  nusiba  ild 
^l-lmdm  Abi  ^l-Hasan  ai-AiK^ari  in  producing  a work  of 
A^‘arT  propaganda  [see  Am‘ARjYYA].  However,  he 
continues*  al-Subki  went  further  and  was  better  qual- 
ified. He  was  defending  al-A^‘arr  and  the  ideas  attrib- 
uted to  him,  with  the  §b.afi‘rs  in  general  in  his  mind, 
as  Ibn  *As^r  was;  he  fully  endorsed  his  predeces- 
sors work,  but,  having  superior  qualifications  as  a 
fdkih  as  well  as  a muhaddi^^  he  aimed  at  producing 
a work  resting  on  broader  foundations  (explicitly 
describing  his  as  concerned  with  history,  adab^ 

law  and  tradition).  His  work  is  thus  indeed  a trea- 
sury of  literary  and  historical  information  as  well  as 
theologico-legal  material.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  - 
convince  those  Shafi'T  adherents  who  were  neverthe- 
less hostile  to  the  use  of  Aa0m,  radonal  arguments  in 
theology  [see  ‘ilh  al-kalam]  , that  A^'arT  radonal  ism 
had  a valid  role,  and  that  the  ideal  was  a fusion  in 
Sb^^rim  of  traditionalism  and  rationalism  which  would 
then  make  it  superior  to  ah  the  other  ma^iabs\  accord- 
ingly, a]-SubkJ*s  enemies  here  were  such  anthropo- 
moiphists  as  the  HanbalTs  and  also  intransigent  Sh§^fi‘T 
traditionalists  who  were  blatantly  and-Asb‘arf,  Although 
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The  SubkT  Family 
DiyS'  al-Dfn  Abu  4-Hasan  'Air  b, 
Tammlm  b.  Yusuf  b.  Musa  b» 
b,  IJaminad  b,  Vahya  b, 
'UEbman  b.  ‘AJi  b.  Suwar  b.  Salim 
al-Art^rr  abKhazradjt 


$adr  abDm  Ya^ya 


'Abd  al-Latif 


Sadid  al-Din  Abu 
Muhammad  'Abd 
al-Barr 


Ta|ti  (U-Din 
Muhammad  (2.) 


Baha^  al-Drn 
Mub^mmad  (3.) 


Zayn  aFDin  Abu  Muhammad 
'Abd  al-Kali,  d*  735/1334-5 


TaldaJ-Drn'Air  (6.) 


Baha*  at^Din 
Ahmad 
(70 


Wah  al-Dri> 
'Abd  Allah  (4.) 


Badr  aJ^Din 
Muhammad  (5,) 


Ejamai 

aJ-Diu  al-Husayn 

(8.)’ 


Tadi  al-Dlo 
'Abd  al-Wahhab 

(90 


Muhammad 

(loo 


al-SublcT  admits  that  katam  used  wrongly  can  be  dan- 
gerouSj  he  asserts  that  the  Imann  Muhammad  al-Shafl'T 
himself  used  it,  and  that  ^^‘Tsm  and  Ash'arism 
had  always  been  inseparably  linked.  In  his  campaign 
against  those  purblind  Shafi'Ts  who  refused  to  recog- 
nise this,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  discredit  the  attitudes 
of  his  own  old  teacher  al-Dhahabr  [^,».].  See  further, 
Makdisi,  Asffan  and  the  AsK mites  in  hUmdc  rel^ous  hisU^iy^ 
in  Slj  xvii  (1962),  37-80,  xviii  (1963),  19-39,  esp.  xvii, 
57-79;  on  earlier  iabtdtdt  works*  and  others,  see 

idem,  Ihn  ei  h resur^mee  de  FIsimn  tradidi>tniiitte  au 

XI*  sieck;^  Damascus  1963,  47-58. 

That  such  a polemic  on  behalf  of  Ash*arism  was 
still  necessary  In  the  8th/ 1 4th  century  is*  of  course, 
an  indication  that  A^'ari  ratioixalism  had  not*  despite 
the  passage  of  four  centuries,  secured  a majority  recog* 
nidon  amongst  the  adherents  of  ^ali'ism;  Ta^  al- 
Din  was  apparently  swimming  against  the  tide.  Such 
consideradons  as  those  discussed  above  need  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  evaluadon  of  the  Tdba^t 
as  do  others  mentioned  by  Heinx  Halm, 
that  the  compiler  was  concerned  above  all  with  schol- 
ars from  the  main  centres  of  Shafi'T  influence  (Cairo, 
Damascus,  Baghdad.  Nr^Spur  and  Marw),  with  little 
or  no  attendon  to  other  towns  and  regions  where  we 
know,  e.g.  from  historical  sources,  that  there  were  sig- 
nificant ShifiT  elements.  Hence  whole  regions  are 
either  sketchily  covered  or  not  covered  at  all,  such 
as  Slstan,  Adharbaydjan,  pre-Ayyubid  Egypt  and 
Yemen.  See  Halm,  Die  Ausbreitung  det  sdji^itischm 
ReektsscfmU  mn  den  Ai^bngm  bis  ^um  8J 1 4.  Jakthwaderi^ 
Wiesbaden  1974,  11-14. 

Another,  slighter  work  of  1 adl  al-Drn*s  which  has 
be  en  rcadi  ly  accessi  blc  to  Western  scholars  has 
been  his  M^d  cd-n^mn  Uia-mubJd  ed-ni^m  (ed.  D.W. 
Myhrman  as  The  restorer  ^ femurs  etnd  the  ustrainer  of 
ehmtisemenis^  London  1908;  ed.  Muh,  ‘AlF  al-Na^iIjiu- 
et  aUi,  Cairo  1367/1948;  slightly  abbreviated  German 
tr.  O.  Rescher,  Gonstandnople  1925  ” Gesammelte 
lAerAe,  AbL  II,  Bd.  2,  691-855)  which  treats  of  113 
(in  the  fullest  ms,)  trades,  professions  and  offices  of 
the  author’s  own  time*  in  the  light  of  how  their  expo- 
nents should  behave  in  order  to  recover  God’s  favour 
and  secure  their  own  salvation  after  having  lost  this. 


It  contains  en  passant  a certain  amount  of  historical 
informadon  and  throws  light  on  contemporary  cus- 
toms and  atdtudes,  seen  e.g.  in  the  author’s  disap- 
proval of  the  praedee  of  kissing  the  ground  {iakbil 
al-ard)  before  sultans  or  great  amirs. 

10.  Muhammad  b.  Tala  al-Din  'Aif,  to  whom  his 
father  addressed  an  admonitory  kastda. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article,  but  see  also 

Myhrman  on  the  SubkT  family  in  the  introd.  to  his 
Mu*id  al-m*am  edidon*  8-35. 

B.  Shihab  al-DTn  or  Sharaf  al-DTn  A^mad  b.  Khalil 
b.  Ibrahvm  ai-Subki  aJ-Mi^rt  al-ShafiT  (d.  ^umada 
11  1032/ April  1623,  author  of  several  works  and 
commentaries,  listed  in  ‘Air  Mub^ak,  Khitai.  xii, 
8-9,  and  £/'  art.  s-v. 

C.  Ahmad  Bey  al-Subkl  b.  Ahmad  ‘U^ayla,  a per- 

sonage in  mid-19th  century  Egyptian  life. 
Educated  at  the  schools  set  up  by  Muhammad  ‘All 
Pasha  he  was  sent  to  Paris  and  stayed  there 

two  years,  and  later  fUled  various  ofHcial  and  mili- 
tary posts  under  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  See  *AlT  MubSrak, 
op.  di.i  xii,  9.  (J.  Schacht-[C.E.  Bosworxh]) 

ai.-SUBKIYYUNj  the  name  given  to  members 
of  a religious  society,  ahDjam'ivya  al-Shar'iyva 
li  ’U'Amilm  bi  ’1-Kitab  wa  ’I-Sunna  al-Muhammadiyya 
founded  by  the  reformer  ^ay^i  Mahmud  b.  Muham- 
mad al-Subki  (1274-1352/1858-1933),  a nadve  of  Subk 
in  the  ManuOyya  district  of  Lower  Egypt  (also  the 
home  of  the  8di/I4th  century  author  Ta^JI  al-Din  al- 
Subkr  [f.D.]). 

Shavl^  Mahmud  was  first  educated  in  Subk  and 
later  enrolled  in  al-A^har.  While  studying  at  aJ-Azhar, 
he  began  to  preach  against  current  bida*  [see  bio'a], 
such  as  excessive  grief  at  funerals,  including  thcfl^use 
of  professional  wailing  women,  as  well  as  excessive 
celebradons  at  weddings.  He  also  attacked  the  excesses 
of  many  of  the  Sufi  groups  he  encountered  in  Cairo, 
despite  his  involvement  with  ^ufism  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  bida^  in 
the  *ibdddt  which  he  encountered  in  al-Azhar  itself, 
bolstering  his  arguments  vdth  faidwi  obtained  from  the 
senior  there,  which  he  published  under  the 

tide  Faldun  a^immat  id-Muslimin.  He  received  his  degree 
and  i^dzA  to  teach  in  13I3/1B96.  His  increasing 
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popularity  and  strict  message  irked  some  Azharfs,  who 
tried  without  success  to  curb  his  activities  by  com- 
plaining to  the  political  authorities.  His  orthodoxy 
vindicated,  the  fbUowing  years  he  continued  to  spread 
his  views  via  Friday  sermons  and  published  tracts. 

In  Muharram  1331 /December  1912  he  established 
his  society,  with  the  aim  of  “spreading  the  true 
teachings  of  religion,  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  save 
the  Muslims  from  corrupt  beliefs  and  low  bida^  and 
myths”,  embodying  his  ideals  of  strict  adherence  to 
the  Sunna  and  open  to  all.  The  society  would  send 
its  most  able  preachers  to  give  the  Friday  sermons  in 
mosques  all  over  Egypt  where  they  exhorted  people 
to  return  to  the  basics  of  the  Kur*an  and  Sunna  and 
abandon  often  deeply-ingrained  popular  practices.  In 
time,  the  society  established  its  own  network  of 
mosques  and  published  regular  journals  including 
Risdlat  al-Isldmy  still  published  today.  Members  of  the 
society  used  to  be  distinguished  by  their  distinctive 
turbans.  On  Shaykh  Mahmud’s  death,  the  leadership 
of  the  society  went  to  his  sons  Amin  Ei)a((ab  and  then 
Yusuf  Khattab.  When  this  line  ended,  the  leadership 
went  to  *Abd  al-I^tlT  Mushtahirl  and  then  to  Farhat 
‘Air  Hilwa.  The  society  is  currently  headed  by  Dr. 
Muhammad  al-Ahmadi  Abu  ’1-Nur.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  society  has  some  680  branches  with  over 
64,000  members. 

Among  Shaykh  Mahmud’s  publications  arc  al-Manhal 
al-^adhby  Cairo  1351,  which  is  seen  as  his  major  work; 
Ithdf  al-kd*indt  bi-bm>dn  madhbab  al-saUrf  wa  U-fstalaf  Ji 
*l-mutaikabbihdty  Cairo  1350;  al-LHn  al~fdlih\  etc.  The 
introduction  to  ahManhal  lists  26  works  in  all. 

Bibliography  : The  introd.  to  al-Manhal  al-*adhb\ 
‘Abd  al-Mun*im  al-Hifnl,  Mawsu^at  al-Jirak  wa  V- 
4iamd*dt  al-Isldmiyyay  Cairo  n.d.;  ‘Abd  al-Latrf 
Musbtahirf,  Hddhthi  da^waturuiy  Cairo  n.d.,  which  is 
an  explanation  of  the  movement  and  what  it  stands 
for.  _ (Maha  Azzam) 

SUDAN,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  the 
modern  Republic  of  Sudan. 

1.  History  and  political  development. 

The  republic  takes  its  name  from  the  mediaeval 
Arab  geographers’  bUdd  al-SuddUy  a sub-Saharan  belt 
of  which  eastern  and  Nilotic  lands  were  conquered 
by  Muhammad  ‘All  of  Egypt  and  his  succes- 

sors. This  “Egyptian  Sudan”  came  to  comprise  terri- 
tory from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  marches  of 
Dar  Fur  and  from  Nubia  [sec  nOba]  to  the 

African  Great  Lakes.  Thus  although  the  present  repub- 
lic has  an  older  political  idenuty  than  most  African 
states,  like  them  it  was  bom  of  foreign  conquest. 

In  the  European  “Scramble  for  Africa”,  the  Sudan 
was  among  the  last  prizes.  Under  Muhammad  Ahmad 
al-Mahdr  (d.  1885  [sec  al-mahdiyya])  and  his  successor, 
the  lyialifa  ‘Abd  Allah  al-Ta‘a*idir,  an  independent 
state  had  been  made  of  Egyptian  possessions.  But  even 
in  its  origins,  the  Mahdist  state  was  bound  up  in 
Great  Power  rivalry;  the  MahdFs  rise  did  not  so  much 
cause  as  coincide  with  collapse  of  Egyptian  authority 
in  the  Sudan,  and  with  political  crises  in  Egypt  itself 
that  ended  with  British  occupation  in  1882.  The  fall 
of  Khartoum  in  1885  would  equip  imperialists  with 
arguments  for  a British  conquest  that  imperial  strat- 
egy required  anyway. 

Britain’s  anomalous  |x>sition  in  Egypt  influenced 
the  20th-century  political  development  of  the  Sudan. 
Despite  British  occupation,  Egypt  remained  an  Otto- 
man province  under  the  Khedive  and  his  ministers. 
In  the  light  of  this,  and  to  deflect  Great  Power  objec- 
tions, invasion  of  the  Sudan  in  1896-8  was  termed 
an  Anglo-Egyptian  “reconquest”  of  lost  Egyptian  prov- 


inces. Kitchener  commanded  a largely  Egyptian  (and 
Sudanese)  army  when  he  defeated  the  Khalifa  at 
Karari  on  2 September  1 898.  The  flexibility  of  a “two- 
flag”  policy  was  evident  two  weeks  later  at  Fashoda, 
where  a French  expedition  under  Marchand  was 
warned  off  by  the  British  for  trespassing  on  Egyptian 
rights. 

In  the  wake  of  “reconquest”  there  was  therefore 
no  question  of  wholly  separating  the  Sudan  from 
Egypt.  Instead,  Lord  Cromer,  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  in  Cairo,  devised  a “hybrid  form  of  govern- 
ment” in  two  Anglo-Egyptian  conventions  that  in  1899 
established  a formal  condominium.  Sovereignty  in 
the  Sudan  went  unspecified.  Power  was  concentrated 
in  a Governor-General  nominated  by  Britain  and 
appointed  by  the  Khedive;  every  Governor-General 
until  independence  in  1956  was  British.  The  Capitu- 
lations, Mixed  Courts  and  other  apparatus  of  inter- 
national control  in  Egypt,  were  excluded.  Separate 
financial  regiJations  further  defined  relations  between 
the  new  regime  and  Egypt.  In  broad  terms,  the  Con- 
dominium, at  least  until  the  1920s  and  to  a consid- 
erable extent  thereafter,  was  controlled  by  Britain  and 
financed  by  Egypt,  staffed  in  its  upper  echelons  by 
British  officers  and  (increasingly)  civilians,  and  in  its 
lower  by  Egyptians,  Syrians,  other  foreigners  and 
(increasingly)  by  Sudanese. 

But  the  land  and  its  peoples  were  more  important 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  regime  than  were 
the  war  and  diplomacy  that  created  it.  Defining  the 
Sudan’s  borders  began  in  the  Condominium  Agree- 
ment itself;  the  conquest  of  Dar  Fur  in  1916  and  long 
negotiations  between  Britain  and  France,  the  Congo, 

It^Lly  and  other  powers  completed  it.  A territory  of 
about  one  million  square  miles  resulted,  with  condi- 
uons  varying  from  sand  desert  in  the  north,  to  savan- 
nah in  a central  belt  and  forest  in  the  south.  The 
population  was  very  heterogeneous:  what  would  soon 
be  called  the  Northern  Sudan  comprised  Nubians, 

Fur,  Beja,  and  (mosdy)  Arabic-speaking  Muslims  claim- 
ing Arab  descent;  the  South  presented  a mosaic  of 
ethnic  diversity  without  any  linguistic  or  religious 
cement.  Contact  between  the  two  regions  had  been 
characterised  during  the  1 9th  century  by  the  raiding 
and  enslavement  of  southerners  by  northern  Sudanese. 

The  total  population  under  Anglo-Egyptian  rule  may 
only  be  guessed;  in  its  first  decades  even  the  exist- 
ence of  separate  ethnic  groups  went  laigjcly  unknown 
to  their  nominal  governors. 

lliat  ignorance,  and  the  regime’s  limited  resources, 
were  factors  in  the  unequal  development  of  the  regions. 

Indeed,  with  Egyptian  subventions  the  Sudan  Govern- 
ment was  better  off  than  many  colonial  governments. 

But  great  distances  and  sparse  p>opulation  made  com- 
munications difficult  and  transport  expensive.  Foreign 
officials’  greater  familiarity  with  the  Ajrab-Muslim  cul- 
ture of  the  North  almost  invariably  biased  them  in 
favour  of  that  region.  The  result  was  considerable 
public  investment  in  the  northeastern  quadrant  of  the 
country:  Khartoum  was  rebuilt;  a railway  was  extended 
from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Khartoum,  the  Gezira,  al-Ubayd, 
and  to  Port  Sudan,  which  was  built  to  supersede||.  QQpp| 
Suakin  [see  saw  Akin]  as  the  Sudan’s  principal  har-  ' 
hour;  a vast  Gezira  Scheme,  financed  by  European 
loans  to  irrigate  cotton  in  the  region  between  the  Blue 
and  White  Niles  south  of  Khartoum,  skewed  the  coun- 
try’s subsequent  development.  Social  services  were 
again  relatively  lavish  in  northern  centres,  while  in 
rural  areas  and  the  South  their  provision  was  left  up 
to  the  Army  and  Christian  missionaries.  Thus  the 
relative  backwardness  of  peripheral  regions,  most 
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obviously  the  South,  was  widened  by  Anglo-Egyptian 
and  policy. 

Much  of  that  policy  was  set  by  or  under  the  second 
Governor-General,  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  (1900-16). 
Upon  succeeding  Kitchener,  Wingate  had  already  spent 
sixteen  years  in  the  Egyptian  Army,  latterly  in  charge 
of  InielUgencCi,  and  bad  formed  definite  views.  With 
Cromer,  his  superior  until  1907,  Wingate  devised  struc- 
tures and  set  a tone  that  would  last  as  long  as  the 
Condom  tnium. 

Confrontation  with  Sudanese  Mahdism  had  domi- 
nated Wingate^'s  work  in  Egypt;  in  the  Sudan  a fear 
of  ^Tanaiicism”  influenced  otherwise  disparate  areas  of 
policy.  He  suppressed  not  only  Mahdism  and  its  sur- 
viving notables,  but  aJso  any  sign  of  disruptive  heter- 
odoxy: Individual  /fcs  (Ar.  fukih)  were  arrested,  exiled 
and  even  executed;  SufT  tamk  were  denied  recogni- 
tion, while  co-operative  were  loaded  with  priv- 

ileges. Orthodox  Islam  was  promoted:  the  ^arfa,  as 
reformed,  became  a model;  a Grand  Qadi  and  Mufii 
of  the  Sudan  were  appointed,  and  never  inllu- 

entiaJ  in  the  Sudan,  were  nonetheless  given  honours, 
pensions,  and  official  status.  In  1912  a mithad 
with  curriculum  closely  modelled  on  that  of  aUAzhar, 
was  opened  in  Omdurman  to  train  The  Hanafi 

modkhab  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  introduced  at  the 
Turco-Egyptian  conquest,  was  reimposed;  in  personal 
law,  Sudanese  continued  their  adherence  to  the  Malikr 
rite.  'Fhe  government  repaired  and  built  mosques, 
encouraged  the  (for  long  an  important  socio- 

economic phenomenon  in  a land,  adjacent  to  the 
t^idjSz  and  traversed  by  the  "Sudan  Road”  of  West 
African  pilgrims),  and  subsidised  religious  education. 
Avoiding  offence  to  Muslims,  Christian  missionaries  | 
were  largely  limited  to  the  South. 

Wingate’s  fear  of  Mahdism  influenced  economic 
policy.  Although  his  own  propaganda  against  the  ' 
Mahdist  state  had  decried  a revival  of  slavery,  Wingate 
and  his  lieutenants  saw  ma^  manumission  as  offen-  ; 
sive  to  Muslims  and  thus  as  a focus  for  revolt;  while 
for  European  audiences  they  championed  repression  . 
of  the  slave  trade,  yet  they  turned  a blind  eye  to  it 
and  intervened  to  prevent  the  manumission  even  of  ^ 
individuais.  Similarly,  taxes,  especially  in  regard  to  ? 
lightly-administered  nomadic  tribes,  were  kept  low,  lest 
a spark  be  given  to  apprehended  Mahdist  tinder.  1 

A turning-point  In  the  history  of  the  regime  was 
the  First  World  War.  If  the  Ottoman  sultan,  still  nom-  ! 
inally  sovereign  in  Egypt,  should  side  with  the  Central 
Powers,  the  British  feared  repercussions  not  only  in  | 
Egypt  but  also  in  the  Sudan,  as  indeed  in  India  and 
other  Muslim  lands.  Wingate  acted  quickly  to  defuse  1 
a call  to  Adding  to  war-time  security  me«Tsurcs 

(censorship,  propaganda,  arrest  of  enemy  aliens,  and  j 
so  forth),  he  altered  his  religious  policy.  By  1914  it 
was  clear  that  the  had  little  influence:  Sudanese  . 

continued  to  look,  as  they  had  for  centuries,  to  indi-  ' 
vidual  holy  men  and  the  Suit  iumk  for  ^id-  . 

ance;  while  the  government  encouraged  the  to  * 

Mecca,  pilgrimage  to  the  tombs  of  Sudanese  saints 
was  vastly  more  popular,  llius  when  the  War  broke  3 
out,  the  government's  embrace  of  pliant  was 

widened  to  include  the  son  of  the  Mahdf,  Sayytd  ’ 
^Abd  al -Rahman;  restrictions  were  eased  in  return  for 
support  of  the  regime,  a position  in  any  case  consis-  ^ 
tent  vrith  his  father's  i^ikdd  against  "the  Turks’’.  This 
rehabilitation  would  have  rapid  and  far-reaching  polit- 
ical results. 

Whether  Wingate  overreacted  Is  debatable;  the  Su-  ? 
dan  remained  quiet  throughout  the  War,  and,  indeed, 
became  a base  of  operations  against  the  Turks  and  : 


their  allies.  In  1916  Wingate  moved  against  *Ali  Dinar, 
sultan  of  Dar  Fur,  who  had  assumed  an  and-British 
tone  and  whose  autonomy  impeded  the  European 
position  in  the  south-central  Sahara;  an  Anglo-Eg>ptian 
force  defeated  the  Fur  near  al-Fashlr,  the  sultan  was 
later  killed  in  a skirmish,  and  Dar  Fur  came  under  the 
Sudan  Government.  Meanwhile  in  the  east  through 
persona]  efforts  and  proximity  to  the  Hidjaz,  Wingate 
assumed  roles  for  himself  and  the  Sudan  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Sb^nf  of  Mecca  against  the  Ottomans. 

After  the  War,  the  Sudan  experienced  poll li cal  fer- 
ment and  social  dislocation.  The  growth  of  Egyptian 
nationalism  had  both  paralleled  and  stimulated  Suda- 
nese fedings  of  national  identity.  Although  limited  to 
a tiny  educated  elite  and  tentatively  expressed,  these 
stirrings  provoked  an  incommensurate  British  reaction. 

Fearing  that  Egyptian  civilian  cadres  and  army  units 
would  suborn  the  Sudanese,  and  that  a potential 
existed  for  an  unholy  (and  even  unwitting)  alliance  of 
discontented  townsmen  and  fanatical  tribes,  the  British 
hardened  their  posidon.  During  1924  demonstrations, 
by  the  White  Flag  l^eague  and  others,  condemned 
Britain  and  defended  Egyptian  rights  in  the  Sudan. 

When  in  November  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Lee 
Stack,  was  assassinated  in  Cairo,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  both  to  bring  down  the  Wafd  government  of 
Sa*d  Zaghlul  to  expd  Egyptian  Army  units 

and  civilians  fk>m  the  Sudan.  In  Khartoum  some 
Sudanese  soldiers  died  resisting  that  evacuation,  in  an 
episode  still  commemorated. 

There  followed  a period  of  repression.  The  seem- 
ing ease  with  which  trouble  had  arisen  in  the  towns 
convinced  British  authorities  that  a class  of  secularly- 
educated  Sudanese,  like  its  counterpart  in  Egypt,  India 
and  elsewhere,  was  dangerous.  The  reaction  was  re- 
flected in  social  policy.  Ordinances  extended  powers 
of  tribal  chiefs,  circumventing  the  educated;  traditional 
Kur*anic  schools  replaced  as  the  focus  of 

education  policy  the  secular  primary  and  elementary 
schools  that  had  produced  ‘'effendis”;  and  the  scope 
of  the  latter's  employment  was  reduced  and  avenues 
for  advance  closed.  These  changes  coincided  with 
dramatic  economic  developments:  the  Gezira  Scheme, 
inaugurated  in  1925,  for  several  years  produced  good 
returns  on  a huge  investment;  but  insect  infestation 
and  the  collapse  of  the  cotton  market  during  the 
Depression  resulted  in  destitudon  for  tenants  and  fi- 
nancial crisis  for  the  Sudan  Government.  Post- 1924 
quiescence  was  thus  misleading,  and  bought  at  a 

price- 

Moreover,  Britain’s  freedom  of  acdon  in  the  Sudan 
was  limited  by  its  position  in  Egypt.  Violent  distuib- 
ances  in  1919  had  led  to  Egypt's  nominal  indepen- 
dence in  1922  and,  In  1924,  lo  the  Wafd  government 
of  Sa"d  Zaghlul,  who  insisted  on  the  unity  of  the  Nile 
Valley.  N o subsequent  Egypli  an  government  would 
forswear  the  Sudan,  the  status  of  which  became,  with 
that  of  the  Sn^i.  Ganal  Zone,  the  focus  of  Anglo- 
Egyjitian  reladons,  Negodations  after  1924  all  col- 
lapsed over  these  issues.  It  was  only  a shared  fear  of 
Italian  imperialism,  and  the  Wafd's  need  for  more 
than  rhetorical  results  from  its  nadonalist  stance,  gfl^^gf  Qom 
finally  brought  progress.  In  a 1936  treaty,  Egypt  won 
concessions  over  its  international  status,  and  a sym- 
bolic retum  of  some  troi^ps  to  the  Sudan,  while  Britain 
secured  its  posidon  at  the  Canal;  the  sovereignty  issue 
was  deferred,  the  signatories  merely  expressing  con- 
tinuing concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Sudanese.  This 
reference,  made  without  consulting  them,  Ironically 
rekindled  political  interest  among  Sudanese,  and  gave 
to  the  Sudan  question  a triangular  shape  that  it  would 
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retain  until  independence.  All  parties  recognised  this; 
to  pre-empt  an  increase  in  Egyptian  political  activity, 
the  British  anthonties  encouraged,  in  I938>  the  found- 
ing of  a Graduates*  General  Congress  to  co-opt  the 
educated  element  they  had  suppressed. 

While  nationalist  activity  had  subsided  after  1924, 
changes  in  the  relative  importance  of  individuals  and 
groups  altered  the  dynamics  of  Sudanese  politics.  After 
his  rehabilitation  during  the  First  World  War,  *Abd 
al-Rahman  al-Mahdi  had  rapidly  expanded  his  follow- 
ing and  influence,  especially  in  the  west.  As  early  as 
1919,  British  officials  expressed  alarm;  collaboration 
with  the  Sayyid  remained  controversial,  and  a rising 
led  by  ^Abd  AU^  al-Sihaynf  in  Da.r  Fur  in  1921  was 
blamed  on  'Abd  al-Rahman's  agents.  But  in  1924, 
when  the  regime  felt  threatened  by  Egyptian  politi- 
cians and  disgruntled  townsmen,  *Abd  al-Rahman  was 
foremost  in  condemning  both,  and  he  received  a 
knighthood  from  the  British  Government.  By  the  late 
1920s,  as  a result  of  government  concessions  and  the 
free  labour  of  his  followers,  he  was  probably  the  rich- 
est Sudanese;  by  the  mid- 1930s,  he  openly  vied  with 
Sayyid  'AJT  al-Mfrghani,  whose  Khatmiyva  tanka's 
support  for  established  authority  and  opposition  to 
Mahdism  pre-daied  the  Condominium,  for  a compar- 
able political  standing.  Renewed  political  activity  after 
the  1 936  Angfo-Egyplian  treaty  both  reflected  and 
heightened  that  competition. 

In  the  Second  World  W'ar,  unlike  the  first,  the 
Sudan  played  a direct  role.  Efespite  a huge  advantage 
in  numbers  and  equipment,  an  Italian  advance  in 
1940  ended  in  the  ignominious  Allied  occupation  of 
ItaUan  East  Africa  in  1 94  L Uniu  of  the  Sudan  Defence 
Force  (the  Anglo-Sudanese  army  created  in  1925), 
served  in  several  African  and  Near  Eastern  theatres. 
Not  until  the  German  defeat  at  al-Alamein  in  Novem- 
ber 1942  was  the  Axis  threat  to  Britain  *s  position 
in  the  Nile  Valley  removed.  But  what  British  officials 
saw  as  a defining  crisis  of  world  history,  some  Sudanese 
considered  a clash  of  imperialisms;  in  their  view, 
Sudanese  political  advance  should  be  accelerated,  not 
postponed,  k was  with  this  view  that  in  April  1942 
the  Graduates’  Congress  asked  for  concessions,  includ- 
ing Sudanese  independence  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
They  were  rebuffed,  and  divisions  within  the  Congress 
that  had  led  to  its  demands  now  widened  into  overt 
political  parties.  In  1944  the  formed  the  nu- 

cleus of  what  would  become  (under  various  names) 
the  Unionists,  while  in  1945  the  Lfmma  proclaimed 
*‘the  Sudan  for  the  Sudanese”.  But  Union  and  Inde- 
pendence were  watchwords;  superficial  polarisation 
obscured  a wide  spectrum  of  interests. 

The  politics  of  the  Condominium’s  last  decade  are 
thus  complicated  in  detail  but  susceptible  to  general- 
isation. Anglo- Egypt! an  relations  worsened.  In  1945, 
at  Egypt’s  request,  re-negotiadon  of  the  1936  treaty 
began,  but  with  irreconcilable  positions  over  the  Can^ 
and  the  Sudan.  To  break  the  impasse  the  British 
government,  in  the  so-called  $idJja-Bevin  Protocol  of 
October  1946,  recognised  Egyptian  sovereignty  in 
the  Sudan.  A furious  reaction  in  Britain,  and  among 
British  officials  in  the  Sudan,  wrecked  the  agreement. 
But  British  willingness  to  compromise  over  sovereignty 
whetted  Egyptian  appetites,  imbued  the  Sudan  Gov- 
ernment with  permanent  suspicion  of  a ‘^sell-out”,  and 
disconcerted  its  Sudanese  ^ies,  to  whom  the  end 
of  strategic  collaboration  had  always  been  seen  as 
independence. 

The  development  of  Sudanese  politics  in  the  post- 
war period  was  thus  inseparable  from  Anglo-Egyptian. 
relations.  The  Unionists,  led  by  the  Irrepresaible  Isma^rl 


al-Azharf,  a mathematics  teacher  from  a prominent 
religious  family,  condemned  the  British,  withheld  co- 
operation from  successive  consultative  bodies,  and 
demanded  union  with  Egypt.  To  varying  degrees,  they 
saw  this  as  a lever  for  moving  the  British;  those  wed- 
ded to  the  Unity  of  the  Nile  Valley  were  few,  while 
many  upheld  "union^*  in  order  to  preclude  the  A^Iabdist 
monarchy  the  British  might  impose  in  order  to  debar 
Egypt.  For  his  part,  ^Abd  al-Rabman  al-Mahdf  co- 
operated with  the  Sudan  Government,  and  his  Umma 
Party  dominated  its  advisory  boches;  the  Egyptians 
were  his  family’s  historic  enemies,  and  by  collaborat- 
ing he  kept  Egypt  at  bay  while  pitxlding  the  British 
towards  negotiated  departure.  Many  tribal  and  reli- 
gious leaders,  notably  'Alf  al-MlcKbani,  recoiled  at  a 
choice  between  Mahdist  monarchy  and  Egyptian  impe- 
rialism, and  saw  nominal  “Union”  as  a way  of  foiling 
Sayyid  'Abd  aJ-Rahman,  while  disposing  of  his  British 
patrons;  Egyptians  had  after  all  been  ejected  before 
and  could  be  again. 

Central  to  the  machinations  of  the  period  was  there- 
fore the  rivalry  between  the  St^ids.  The  ebullient 
*Abd  aJ-Ralriman,  whose  influence  derived  from  the 
revolutionary  charisma  of  his  father,  was  ironically  the 
more  worldly  and  modem;  this  routinisadon  of  ^laiidist 
ideology  has  been  described  as  “neo-Mahdi$m”,  and 
been  compared  with  the  achievement  of  dynastic  power 
in  Ijbya  and  Morocco.  *AJr  al-Mfr|^anr,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  king-maker  rather  than  king,  and 
emb^ed  cautious  reserve  and  oracular  reticence;  his 
support  of  Unionists  was  always  qualified,  rarely  cer- 
tain, and  stemmed  wholly  from  opposition  to  Mahdism. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  (and  Sudanese  sectarian)  im- 
passe was  broken  only  after  the  Egyptian  Revolution 
of  1952.  The  ruling  junta,  influenced  by  Muham- 
mad Na4]Tb  proclaimed  a ^vil^ngness  to  ^low 

Sudanese  self-determination.  Since  this  had  been  the 
ostensible  goal  of  the  British,  who  by  terms  of  the 
$idbf-B^vin  Protocol  had  lost  the  confidence  of  their 
Sudanese  allies,  the  Sudan  Govern ment  was  suddenly 
isolated  and  to  a degree  irrelevant;  the  Sudanese 
parties  entered  into  direct  negotiation  with  Egypt,  and 
Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  over  tenns  of  sclf-^leter- 
mination  was  reached  in  1953.  This  called  for  a 
transitional  period  during  which  Sudanisation  of  the 
administration,  and  elections  to  a national  parliament 
would  take  place.  These  produced  a parliamentary 
majority  for  al-Aaharf^s  National  Unionist  Party;  the 
Umma  had  campaigned  ineptly  and  alienated  non- 
Mahdists,  while  other  groupings^ — hardly  parties-^werc 
regional,  extreme,  or  otherwise  flawed. 

It  was  ironical  therefore  that  al-Azharr  and  the 
Unionists  led  the  Sudan  to  independence.  The  events 
of  1954-5  arc  less  significant  than  that  result;  through 
deft  manoeuvring,  favourable  circumstance,  rivals’  mis- 
takes, and  the  unlimited  elasticity  of  "union”,  al-Azharf 
presided  as  Prime  Minister  when  the  Sudanese  par- 
liament dispensed  with  fortnalities  and  voted  for  inde- 
pendence at  the  end  of  1 955.  An  independent  republic 
was  declared  on  1 January  1956, 

Despite  this  formal  break  with  a colonial  past, 
evidence  of  continuity  after  1953  is  striking.  In  two 
areas,  national  politics  and  the  affairs  of  the  South,  II"- CO ITI 
this  would  have  lasting  and  disastrous  consequences. 
Al-AzharTs  triumph  in  1955  had  been  personal  and 
tactical;  the  two  Sayyids  were  the  true  masters  of 
the  Sudan,  and  it  was  their  mutual  hostility  that  had 
allowed  his  success.  In  late  1955  they  had  reached  a 
truce,  and  in  July  1956  their  parUameniary  supporters 
duly  ousted  aUAzharf  and  elected  the  Umma  leader, 

'Abd  Allah  as  Prime  Minister  in  a coalition 
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of  the  Umma  and  a Unionist  faction.  This  and  sub-  | 
sequent  manoeuvring  discredited  party  politics.  Beset  | 
by  a fakering  economy,  and  by  rifts  within  the 
Unionists"  ranks  that  threatened  his  own  positionj  'Abd 
Allah  iy]ain,  a former  officer,  connived  in  1958  in 
an  army  coup  that  swept  away  the  parliamentary 
regime.  A Junta  assumed  supreme  power,  which  it  in 
turn  delegated  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Ibrahim 
*AbbQd. 

An  issue  of  particular  coitcem  to  the  military  regime 
that  ruled  until  1 964  was  the  Soutli.  Largely  neglected 
by  the  British  under  a misapplied  “Southern  Policy”, 
the  region  had  ironically  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  became  a last  bastion  of  imperial  control; 
Bridsh  officials*  demand  for  “safeguards**  for  the  South 
in  a self-governing  Sudan  was  viewed  by  others  as 
an  attempt  to  delay  independence  or  even  to  detach 
the  region,  fn  the  first  parliament,  Southern  repre-  | 
sentacives  were  overwhelmed  by  Northern  politicians, 
and  their  votes  for  independence  were  bought  with 
the  easy  promise  of  future  considerations.  Meanwhile, 
in  August  1955,  alarmed  by  precipitate  Sudanisadon — 
or  as  they  saw  it.  Arabisation — of  regional  govern- 
ment, Southern  army  units  rebelled.  Hundreds  of 
Northerners  were  killed.  Neither  aLAzharfs  nor  'Abd 
AU^h  administradon  took  effective  steps  to 

deal  with  Southern  grievances;  *Abbvid*s  regime  wor- 
sened the  problem.  A programme  of  Arabisation  and 
Islamisation  was  adopted,  and  Christian  missionaries 
were  harassed  and  finally  expelled.  Guerrilla  aedvity 
sprang  up  among  veterans  of  the  1955  mutiny  and  j 
others.  *Abbud*s  junta  responded  in  kind,  and  by  1964  | 
there  was  civil  war. 

The  soldiers'  military  failure  brought  down  a regime  , 
already  discredited  by  ineptness  and  repression  in  other 
areas.  In  October  1964  street  demonstrations  in  Om- 
durman  and  Khartoum  gained  momentum  from  the 
evident  half-heartcdncss  with  which  troops  respondedn 
Banned  political  parties  resurfaced,  but  it  was  an 
alliance  of  professionals,  trade  unionists,  students  and 
others  that  directed  and  dominated  mass  action.  With 
support  from  the  ranks  evaporating,  'Abbud  and  his 
colleagues  resigned,  and  a Transitional  Government 
was  formed  to  prepare  a return  to  democratic  rule. 

TTie  Transitional  Government  of  1964-5  has  since 
been  seen  as  one  of  missed  opportunity.  The  cabinet, 
under  Sirr  al-Khatim  al-|Chalffa,  a civil  servant,  was 
dominated  by  members  of  the  Professionals*  Front, 
who  favoured  radical  democratic  and  socialist  solu- 
tions to  the  Sudan's  problems.  Opposed  to  them,  and 
outnumbered,  were  leaders  of  the  old  parties.  The 
former  had  ideas  without  mass  support,  the  latter  sec- 
tarian followings  without  ideas.  In  the  end,  ideas  were 
discounted;  under  pressure  from  the  politicians,  new 
elections  were  held  in  Apri  1-May  1965,  before  the 
professionals  could  organise.  A coalition  of  the  Umma 
and  NUP  was  formed,  with  the  Umma's  Muhammad 
Ahmad  Mahdjub  as  Prime  Minister;  by  a hastily- 
contrived  constitutional  amendment,  Isma^ll  al-Azharl 
became  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  State. 
The  intellectual  bankruptcy  ol‘  the  parties  and  cynicism 
of  their  leaders  is  evident  from  subsequent  events. 

The  second  parliamentary  regime  witnessed  a return 
CO  the  sterile  sectarian  and  personal  rivalries  of  the 
past  and,  because  of  this,  a worsening  situation  in  die 
South,  No  party  or  politician  would  risk  the  electoral 
consequences  or  a rival's  jeers  by  suggesting  a gen- 
erous solution  to  what  they  persisted  in  calling  the 
“Southern  Problem".  For  their  part,  no  leader  of  die 
disunited  iri bally-based  rebels  in  the  South  had  a fol- 
lowing large  enough  to  dominate  the  movement;  suc- 


cessive groupings  wiih  ever-grander  names  reflected 
factionalisation.  Southern  politicians  working  within 
the  Khartoum  system  had  little  infiuence,  nor  can  it 
be  said  that  any  proposed  constitutional  “solution"^ — 
federalism,  autonomy  or  independence  for  the  South — 
had  the  support  even  of  most  Soulhemers.  A multi- 
lateral conference  held  by  the  Transitional  Government 
in  March  1965  rehearsed  old  positions  a month  before 
parliamentary  elections.  Continuation  of  guciTilia  war 
was  expedient  for  weak  politicians  on  both  sides. 

The  base  from  which  the  second  parliamentary 
regime  began  was  thus  as  weak  as  its  predec«sor*s. 
Debilitating  inter-  and  intra-party  rivalries  both  caused 
and  fed  off  political  and  economic  crisis.  In  1966 
Sadik  ai-Mah^,  great-grandson  of  the  Mahdf,  having 
engineered  the  fall  of  the  Umma  Prime  Minister  and 
his  own  succession,  embarked  on  a campaign  of  mod- 
est reform  unaccep table  to  his  uncle,  aJ-H5dI,  the 
hn^m  of  the  Ansar.  Their  disagreement  was  exploited 
by  al-Azhari,  who  joined  forces  with  al-Hadl  to  depose 
Sadik.  With  the  Umma  split,  a new  coalition  was 
formed  of  Unionists  and  followers  of  al-Hadi,  with 
Muhammad  Ahmad  Mah^ub  as  Prime  Minister,  This 
coalition,  dominated  by  al-AzharTs  reunited  Unionists, 
retained  office  after  elections  in  1968.  That  a govern- 
ment with  a huge  parliamentary  majority^  could  be 
so  inefTectual  is  indicative  of  the  continuing  personal 
and  sectarian  nature  of  Sudanese  politics  and^  indeed, 
of  the  growing  irrelevance  of  electoral  politics.  The 
regime’s  true  strength  was  revealed  by  the  ease  with 
which  a group  of  young  officers  led  by  DjaTar  Muham- 
mad Numayri,  overthrew  it  in  May  1969. 

Despite  its  revolutionary  pronouncements,  the  long 
miliLary  regime  of  1969-85  exhibits  elements  of  con- 
tinuity with  previous  regimes.  These  may  be  sum- 
marised as:  a failure  to  create  durable  institutions;  an 
attempt  to  Islamise — some  would  say  Sudanise — the 
Souths  through  peaceful  assimilation  or  mass  violence, 
a process  seen  as  Interrupted  by  British  imperialism 
and  unrealistically  resisted  by  diehard  Southerners; 
the  dominant  centre's  struggle  to  maintain  control  of 
an  impoverished  and  powerless  periphery,  not  only 
I in  the  South;  the  weakness  of  secular  authority  with- 
I out  sectarian  support,  and  the  concomitant  failure  of 
j “new  men’*,  “professionals"  and  “technocrats"  to 
I assume  political  power;  big-project  economic  dcvelop- 
I ment,  an  addiction  induced  by  the  Condominium’s 
I Gezira  Scheme,  with  disastrous  results;  poverty;  and 
I international  insignificance  despite  a natural  position 
of  influence  as  an  Afro- Arab,  multi -confessional,  and 
! strategically-located  state.  The  identification  of  this 
I second  military  regime  with  one  man,  Numayri,  is 
I therefore  convenient  but  inaccurate;  Numayri  was 
I adept  at  wringing  personal  advantage  from  a sicua- 
I tion  worsened  by  his  survival  in  office,  and  is  a notable 
I but  hardly  revolutionary  figure  in  post-fndcpendence 
! Sudanese  political  history. 

I Only  the  main  events  of  this  recent  period  may 
I be  described  without  reference  to  archival  sources.  Its 
I plotters  saw  the  May  Revolution  as  successor  to  the 
' radical  movement  of  the  Professionals'  Front  of  1964-5; 

I Numayri  acted  quicldy  to  dispose  of  organised  rivals! f.COm 
on  left  and  right.  In  1971  the  small  but  influential 
Communist  Patty  was  purged,  and  leading  members 
executed  after  a failed  coup;  Numayri  followed  up  a 
narrow  escape  with  a referendum  confirming  his  presi- 
dency, In  1972  the  army  attacked  the  stronghold  of 
the  An^dr  at  Aba  Island;  thousand.^  were  killed,  includ- 
ing the  Imam  aJ-Hadi,  while  the  movement  went  into 
disarray.  Having  lailed  like  his  predecessors  to  win  a 
military  victory  in  the  South,  Numayri  now  shored 
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up  his  personal  position  by  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  Southern  Sudan  Li  Oration  Movement,  which 
had  coalesced  under  Joseph  Lagu'  by  the  terms  of 
the  Addis  Ababa  Agreement  of  1972,  the  South  was 
granted  a large  measure  of  autonomy.  But  peace  in 
the  South  was  no  substitute  for  ma^s  support  in  the 
North;  after  a failed  but  bloody  Ansar  coup  attempt 
in  1976,  Numayrl  look  steps  to  co-opt  Sidik  aJ-Mahdf, 
the  exiled  Umma  leader,  who  returned  to  the  Sudan 
in  1977.  Timebuying  political  gestures  were  by  now 
a hallmark  of  the  regime,  which  dispensed  patronage 
through  a Sudan  Socialist  Union,  which  a constitu- 
tion promulgated  in  1973  made  the  sole  legal  party. 
But  the  manifest  failure  of  the  regime*®  economic  poli- 
cies, and  the  consequent  resort  to  unpopular  pre- 
scriptions of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
donor  countries,  fuelled  opposition  in  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s;  a massive  foreign  debt  was  accu- 
mulated, with  little  to  show  for  it  but  half-iinished 
and  inefficient  projects,  repeated  devaluations,  and  the 
emergence  of  a parasitical  class  of  newly-rich  ofheers 
and  cronies.  By  1983  Numayrf  evidently  felt  the  need 
for  another  bold  gesture:  taking  advantage  of  Southern 
politicians^  incompetence  and  venality,  he  declared  in 
June  the  ‘^Vedivision”  of  the  South  into  three  **regions” 
corresponding  to  the  old  Anglo-Egyptian  provinces;  in 
September  he  declared  the  ^arfa,  heretofore  enforced 
only  in  the  North,  applicable  to  all.  The  cost  of 
appeasing  Northern  opponents  was  soon  evident  in 
the  South;  a Sudan  People*®  liberation  Movement 
and  Army  (SPLM/SPLA)  were  formed,  and  by  1985 
full-scale  civil  war  engulfed  ihe  region. 

Economic  collapse  and  civil  war  set  the  stage  for 
NumayrT’s  downfall.  By  late  1984  he  had  successively 
allied  with  and  opposed  every  political  and  religious 
grouping  of  significance,  from  the  Communists  to  the 
Muslim  Brothers;  in  January  1985  Mahmud  Muham- 
mad Tabs,  the  aged  leader  of  the  tiny  Republican 
movement,  was  hanged  on  a charge  of  heresy  after 
criticising  the  regime.  Emboldened  by  his  opponents* 
hand-wringing,  Numayrl  embarked  on  a foreign  crip 
in  April,  even  as  demonstrations  against  the  regime 
mounted.  'Ilic  army  deposed  him  lest  it  go  dow^n  with 
him,  and  opposition  leaders  now  *^caJled  off  the  revo- 
lution**. A military  government  assumed  absolute  but 
avowedly  temporary  power,  while  a cabinet  of  dis- 
parate elements  prepared  for  new  elections.  The  posi- 
tion of  1964-5  was  soon  replicated,  as  the  old  parties 
with  sectarian  backing  pushed  aside  the  iti-assorted 
elements  chat  had  brought  down  Numayrf.  Indeed, 
the  SPLM/SPLA,  in  clandestine  radio  messages,  belit- 
ded  “Numayrism  without  Numayrr**  and  continued  to 
prosecute  the  war. 

The  history  of  the  third  parliamentary  regime  (1986-9) 
was  dominated  by  the  same  two  problems  that  had 
plagued  its  predeces.sors:  inability  to  take  strong  mea^ 
sures  in  the  face  of  enduring  personal  and  sectarian 
rivalries,  and  the  related  problem  of  civil  war,  which 
involved  fundamental  questions  about  the  nature  of  the 
Sudanese  state.  Under  Sadik  al-Mahdf,  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  coalition  governments  of  the  period,  the 
inherited  presdge  of  the  Father  of  Independence  proved 
an  inadequate  base  for  national  consensus.  Despite 
twenty  years  in  the  political  wilderness,  $Sdi!k  in  power 
maintained  that  basic  issues — the  role  of  Islam,  the 
applicability  of  ^arfa^  the  rights  of  religious  minori- 
ties— required  further  study.  Negotiations  with  the 
SPLM/SPLA,  which  saw  itself  as  nadonallst  and  secu- 
larist, not  separatist,  therefore  collapsed.  At  the  national 
le\'el,  lack  of  direcdon  reduced  polidcs  to  the  familiar 
search  for  tactical  advantage,  while  the  costs  of  war, 


and  an  ever-worsening  economy,  limited  room  to  man- 
oeuvre* Ironically  the  end  of  the  regime  came  on  the 
eve  of  an  agreement  which  $adik  had  reached  with 
the  SPLM/SPLA  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war. 

In  June  1969  a group  of  middle-rank  officers  took 
power  in  a bloodless  coup.  Their  programme  and 
even  political  orientation  remained  unclear  for  some 
time*  It  was  eventually  apparent  that  they  had  none, 
and  the  vacuum  thus  created  was  deftly  occupied  by 
the  National  Islamic  Front.  Descended  from  the  Mus- 
lim Brothers,  whose  Sudanese  roots  reached  back  to 
the  1 940s,  that  party  had,  like  others,  both  coUabo^ 
rated  with  and  been  suppressed  by  Numayri,  Its  leader, 
Hasan  al-Tur^f,  had  withstood  criticism  of  his  long 
support  for  the  dictator;  it  was  during  Numayri's  rule 
that  TurabT  made  of  the  NIF  a small  but  cohesive 
party.  After  the  1986  elections,  it  was  taken  into  gov- 
ernment. Thus  in  1989,  the  NIF  was  at  first  banned 
with  the  other  parties,  and  TurabT  was  for  a time 
formally  under  arrest.  By  midsummer  1995,  TurabT, 
though  widely  acknowledged  in — and  even  at  times 
acknowledging — a leading  role,  stiU  had  no  official 
position  in  the  r^me. 

After  1989,  therefore,  the  Sudan  was  governed  by 
a military  junta  drawing  inspiration  from  the  ideology 
of  Hasan  al-TurSbL  There  were  no  national  elections 
and  political  parties  remained  banned.  The  president, 
General  Hasan  al-Ba^Ir,  and  his  colleagues  renewed 
the  war  against  southern  rebels,  declaring  this  a 
active  support  of  Arab  and  Muslim  states  was  solicited 
and  received.  Epidemics,  famine,  even  slavery,  returned 
to  the  South,  while  the  coDapse  of  the  Mengistu  regime 
in  Ethiopia  deprived  the  SPLA  of  its  main  foreign 
bases  and  support,  and  the  movement  itself  splintered- 
The  war*5  fuiancial  burden  contributed  to  a disastrous 
economic  record*  Opponents  of  the  Sudanese  regime 
were  detained  without  charge  and  tortured;  thousands 
went  into  what  increasingly  appeared  permanent  exile. 
Accused  by  western  governments  and  by  its  neighbours 
of  harbouring,  training,  and  exporting  terrorists,  the 
regime  became  increasingly  Isolated;  Egypt  on  several 
occasions  seemed  ready  to  take  action  against  the 
Sudan. 

After  six  years  in  power,  this  third  Sudane.se  mil- 
itary regime  showed  signs  of  going  the  way  of  the 
previous  two.  Despite  its  ostensible  Islamic  character, 
and  the  many  and  costly  steps  it  took  to  exhibit  this, 
the  regime  never  enjoyed  the  support  of  more  than 
a small  nrunority,  even  of  Muslim  Sudanese.  But  oppo- 
sition, while  widespread,  was  uiiconcerted,  both  within 
the  country  and  between  exiles  and  residents;  alliances 
of  the  An^r  and  the  SPLM,  of  Nuba  Christians  and 
exiled  professionals,  of  aged  Communists  and  Fur 
nationalists,  inspired  in  Khartoum  more  hope  than 
fear.  'I'he  Sudanese  pattern  in  such  cases  is  of  mass 
action  followed  by  a struggle  between  old  parries  and 
the  partisans  of  change. 
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2,  Languages. 

The  Sudan’s  25.2  (1990)  million  inhabitants  occupy 
an  area  of  approximately  one  million  sq.  miles  and 
speak  some  1 34  languages.  Obtaining  precise  and  reli- 
able statistics  often  proves  difficult,  however,  due  to 
the  language  vs.  dialect  problem.  For  example,  many 
scholars  treat  Kakwa,  spoken  in  Yei  District,  Equatoria  | 
Province  (40,000  speakers  [1978])  as  a Bari  dialect, 
even  though  Kakwa  and  Bari  are  better  designated 
separate  languages  despite  their  73%  lexical  similar-  \ 
ity.  Most  of  those  134  languages  are  not  normally  ! 


written,  nor  do  they  have  an  extensive  body  of 
written  literature.  The  literacy  rate  for  the  entire 
country  has  been  estimated  at  20%  (1991). 

The  Sudan's  amazing  range  of  diverse  languages 
belongs  to  three  distinct  language  phyla  (out  of  a total 
of  four  for  all  of  Africa,  following  the  standard  clas- 
sincation  of  Joseph  H,  Greenberg  [1963]).  They  are: 
Afroasiatic  (AA),  also  known  as  Hamito-Semitic;  Nilo- 
Saharan  (NS);  and  Niger-Congo  (NC). 

Approximately  51%  of  the  population  speak  one 
of  the  many  dialects  of  Sudanese  Colloquial  Arabic 
(SCA)  as  a native  language.  This  means  that  the 
Semitic  sub-branch  of  the  AA  phylum  to  which  Arabic 
belongs  represents  the  majority  of  the  Sudanese  pop- 
ulation. (Tigr6,  a northern  Ethiopian-Semitic  language, 
also  has  some  speakers  in  northern  Sudan.)  The  only 
other  major,  autochthonous  AA  language  spoken  in 
the  country  is  Beja,  a member  of  the  Gushitic  sub- 
branch.  The  Muslim  Beja  [see  ee^a],  also  known  as 
Bedauye  or  Bedavriyc,  have  probably  resided  in  their 
present  locale  for  6,000  years.  They  number  about  a 
million  speakers  in  the  Sudan,  with  at  least  50,000 
more  in  Ethiopia  and  Upper  Egypt  (1982).  Its  three 
major  dialects  are  Hadendoa,  Hadareb  and  Bisharin, 
while  Bani-Amer  is  an  ethnonym  for  some  Btja.  The 
Chadic  sub-branch  of  AA  is  also  represented  in  the 
Sudan  by  Hausa,  Kajakse,  and  possibly  also  Kujarge, 
spoken  around  Jebel  Marra  and  along  the  lower  Wadis 
Salih  and  Azum  rivers.  The  Hausa  speakers,  many 
of  whom  are  ethnic  Fulani  who  no  longer  speak 
Fulfulde  (FeUaia),  emigraied  over  a long  period  (espe- 
cially from  Chad  and  Nigeria).  Hausa  is  an  impor- 
tant trade  language,  which  may  account  for  its 
remaining  an  important  lingua  franca,  not  only  in  the 
Sudan  but  aUo  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Approximately  90  languages  of  the  Sudan  belong 
to  the  second  phylum,  NS.  This  is  the  most  intricate 
language  family  in  Africa,  and  the  least  investigated. 

Proto-NS  may  be  divided  into  “Peripheral  NS"  and 
“Core  NS”.  The  former  can  be  split  into  (1)  Songhay, 

(2)  Saharan  and  KuUak,  (3)  Maba  and  Fur,  and  (4) 

Kunama  and  Berta,  while  the  latter  can  be  broken 
down  into  (1)  East  Sudanic  (ES),  (2)  Central  Sudanic, 

(3)  Kornuz,  and  (4)  Kadugli-Krongo, 

Neither  the  Songhay  nor  the  Kuliak  members  of 
NS  arc  found  in  the  Sudan.  Saharan's  only  Sudanese 
member  is  Zagawa,  spoken  in  Waddai-Darfur  (102,000 
speakers  [1982]).  Similarly,  the  Maha{n)  stock  has  only 
one  Sudanese  representative,  Masaalit,  with  145,000 
speakers  (1991). 

The  most  studied  language  family  in  the  Sudan  is 
ES,  which  contains  the  largest  number  of  languages 
of  the  entire  phylum  of  NS.  ES  is  subdivided  into 
Nubian,  Nara,  Nyima,  Tama,  Surma,  Jebel,  Temein, 

Daju,  and  Nilotic.  The  eastern  pan  of  ES  consists  of 
the  Nubian  group,  spoken  in  the  Nile  Valley  up  to 
the  border  with  Egypt,  Today^  the  group  is  comprised 
of  Nobiin,  Meidob  (in  Darfur),  Kenuz-Dongola,  and 
Hill  Nubian.  The  latter,  a language  duster  of  the 
Nuba  Hills,  still  has  no  accepted  classiiication.  The 
Birked  Language,  a separate  ES  branch  which  was 
formerly  spoken  in  northern  Darftir,  east  of  Jebeljgp  COm 
Marra  between  Jebel  Harayt  and  the  Rizaykat  coun- 
try, is  now  extinct.  One  of  the  least- known  branches 
of  ES  is  the  (Eastern)  Jebel  group,  spoken  in  Blue 
Nile  Province.  Its  main  language  is  Tabi,  also  known 
a.s  Gaam  or  Ingessana  with  10,000  speakers  (1972). 

W’estem  ES  is  broken  down  into  Daju,  Nyima(ng), 

Tama  and  Temein.  All  together,  these  four  languages 
have  about  a quarter  of  a million  speakers.  Many  Daju 
today  have  been  Arabicised  and  speak  a Darfurian 
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SCA,  similar  in  numerous  rcsp>ects  to  Chadian  and 
Nigerian  (Shuwa)  Arabic. 

Somep information  exists  on  the  Sudanese  Nilotic 
languages.  North  and  Central  Nilotic  occur  in  the 
Sudan;  however,  South  Nilotic  does  not.  The  princi- 
pal languages  of  North  Nilotic  arc:  Shilluk,  175,000; 
Dinka,  2 million  (Northeastern  and  Northwestern 
Dinka  may  be  two  separate  languages);  Nucr,  740,000; 
and  Luwo  (Dhe  Luwo),  54,000  (all  1982);  while  Cen- 
tral Nilotic  has  Bari,  226,000  (1978);  Lotuko,  185,000 
(1982);  and  a few  members  of  the  Teso-Turkana 
group,  such  as  Toposa  with  95,000  (1982).  The  lat- 
ter is  mutually  intelligible  with  Turkana,  which  has 

260.000  speakers  in  Rift  Valley  Province,  Kenya. 

The  classification  of  Surma  is  complicated.  There  arc 

a minimum  of  ten  branches,  the  two  most  important 
southern  Sudanese  members  of  which  arc  Didinga  with 

58.000  sf>cakcrs  (1978)  and  Muric  with  60,000  (1982). 
These  two  languages  have  71%  lexical  similarity. 

Central  Sudanic  consists  of  Moru-Madi,  Mangbutu- 
Efc,  Mangbetu,  Kresh,  Baledha  (Lendu),  Aja,  Bagiimi, 
Yulu-Binga,  Sinyar  and  Bongo.  The  internal  classifi- 
cation of  Central  Sudanic  remains  problematic.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  Moru-Madi  with  88,000  speakers 
in  Equatoria  Province  (1982)  represents  one  grouping, 
while  Kresh,  .spoken  mainly  in  Raga,  western  Bahr 
cl  Ghazal  Province,  with  16,000  (1987),  forms  another. 
There  arc  also  Kresh  communities  in  Khartoum,  Wau 
and  Boro. 

NS  can  also  possibly  claim  the  ancient  Mcroitic 
language,  written  in  a script  coming  from  ancient 
Egyptian.  The  Mcroitic  Kingdom,  extending  from  the 
third  cataract  in  the  north  to  the  Soba  area  in  the 
south,  reached  its  height  in  the  third  and  second  cen- 
turies B.C.  Another  theory  that  classifies  Mcroitic  as 
AA  is  far  less  probable. 

NC  represents  two-thirds  of  Africa’s  languages.  Proto 
NC  separated  into  the  Mandc,  Atlantic-Congo  and  Kor- 
dofanian  sub-branches.  The  32  Kordofanian  languages 
arc  spoken  in  the  Nuba  Hills  by  several  hundred 
thousand.  Four  groups  have  been  postulated:  Heiban, 
Talodi,  Ra.shad  and  Katla,  with  the  major  languages 
Koalib,  30,000  (1989),  spoken  around  Dclami  in  south- 
ern Kordofan;  Moro,  30,000;  Tira,  40,000,  around 
Otoro  and  T^odi;  and  Tagali,  80,000  (all  1982),  in 
the  Tagali  Range  and  Ra.shad  town  and  hills. 

A major  characteristic  of  many  NC  language-^  is 
the  serial  verb  construction,  in  which  what  seems  to 
be  a single  clause  is  expressed  syntactically  by  juxta- 
posed verbs,  all  sharing  the  same  subject  or  agent, 
without  coordinating  conjunctions  of  any  kind.  By  way 
of  contrast,  there  is  litdc  which  gives  NS  a distinc- 
tive morphosyn tactic  unity,  except  that  plural  pro- 
nouns arc  often  formed  by  singular  pronouns  with 
plural  affixation.  This  process,  however,  docs  not  occur 
in  NC.  Many  NS  languages,  additionally,  arc  agglu- 
tinative or  inflectional  in  nature. 

Since  the  official  language  of  the  country  is  Arabic, 
and  whereas  there  have  been  numerous  attempts  at 
Arabicisation  and  Islamisation  in  the  southern  Sudan 
(resulting,  in  part,  in  the  ongoing  Sudanese  Civil  War), 
uncountable  Arabic  loanwords  have  found  their  way 
into  various  NS  and  NC  languages.  In  addition,  innu- 
merable NS  and  NC  speakers  use  SCA  as  a second 
or  third  language,  or  have  learned  a major  lingua 
franca  of  the  southern  Sudan,  Sudanese  Pidgin  Arabic 
(so-called  Juba  Arabic,  in  actuality  both  a pidgin  and 
a creole,  a variety  not  conhned  to  the  city  of  Juba). 
Speakers  of  NC  Banda  (10,000  [1982]),  for  instance, 
speak  Pidgin  Arabic  with  non-Banda  speakers.  Afri- 
can languages  have  also  influenced,  although  to  a les- 


ser extent,  vaa  substratum,  the  Arabic  pidgins  and  cre- 
oles of  Equatoria,  Bahr  cl  Ghazal,  and  the  Upper 
Nile  regions. 

Bibliography:  y Bendor-Samuel  and  R.L.  Hartell 
(cds.).  The  Kiger-Congo  languages,  Lanham,  Md.  1989; 

J.  Greenberg,  The  languages  ofAJirka,  Bloomington  1963; 

B.  Grimes  (cd.)  Ethnologue,  Dallas  1992;  C.  Moseley 
and  R.E.  Asher  (cds.).  Atlas  of  the  world*s  languages, 

London  1994.  (A.S.  Kaye) 

SUDAN,  Bilao  AL-,  literally  “land  of  the  blacks”, 
the  general  name  in  pre-modern  Arabic 
sources  for  the  Saharo-Sahelian  sector  of 
Africa,  that  lying  south  of  the  Maghrib.  Libya  and 
Egypt  and  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the 
west  to  the  Red  Sea  in  the  cast. 

1.  The  eastern  part  of  the  SodSn. 

Sec  for  this.  Cad  in  Suppl.;  dArfCr;  kordofan; 
nOba;  wAdAy;  and  for  the  modem  period,  sCdAn, 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  mt^cm  Republic 
of  Sudan. 

2.  History  of  the  Western  SudSn. 

It  is  by  the  name  Bilad  al-Sudan  al-Qharbl  (although 
the  “western”  qualification  is  not  always  clearly  speci- 
fied) that  Mu.slim  geographers,  and  historians  in  later 
times,  referred  to  this  part  of  the  “land  of  the  Negroes”, 
contiguous  with  the  Sahara,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  loop  of  the  Niger  or  the  Air.  From  the  8th/ 

14th  century  onward,  at  lea.st,  the  term  Takrur,  which 
initially  in  the  5th/ 1 1 th  century  denoted  a city  of  Mid- 
dle Senegal,  was  widely  used  in  the  Orient  to  denote 
thb  western,  Islamiscd  sector  of  Sudano-Sahclian  Africa, 
thus  competing  with,  and  then  virtually  replacing,  the 
expression  “Western  Sudan”. 

The  Sud^n  of  the  Arabs — Black  Africa  dominated 
by  Muslim  civilisation — did  not  denote  the  entire  Black 
continent,  but  only  a corridor  of  varying  breadth 
extending  from  one  .side  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 
Essentially,  this  general  conception  remained  un- 
changed in  the  Middle  Ages  and  has  .survived  into 
the  present  day.  In  western  Sudan,  Islam  was  im- 
planted at  the  point  at  which  the  caravans  arrived 
and,  in  a millenium,  with  remarkable  slowness,  ad- 
vanced only  a few  hundreds  of  kilometres.  Besides  this 
transverse  band,  and  until  the  20th  century,  the  West 
Africa  of  the  southern  savannahs  and  the  rain  forests 
thus  remained  relatively  untouched  by  the  process. 

In  the  early  years  of  Islam,  western  Sudan  repre- 
sented for  the  Arabs  the  very  extremity  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  zeal  for  proselytism  but  the  attraction  ex- 
erted by  highly-valued  merchandise  (gold,  ivory,  slaves, 
precious  wood,  etc.)  which  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Hi^jra  brought  Muslim  merchants,  Arab,  Berber 
or  Persian,  to  the  gateways  of  Sudan  and  in  particu- 
lar, following  the  conquest  of  the  Magbrib,  to  its  west- 
ern sector.  One  of  the  first  Arab  texts  dealing  with 
the  sub-Saharan  world,  that  of  the  geographer  al-Faz- 
arf  (second  half  of  the  2nd/8th  century)  describes  the 
“state  of  Ghana”  (which  is  not  present-day  Ghana, 
but  a mediaeval  political  formation  bordering  on 
Mauritania,  Senegal  and  Mali)  as  “the  land  of  gold” 

[see  suAna].  The  image  of  western  Sudan  was  thus 
founded  on  contradictions:  it  was  simuItaDeousl)f(j^|-  Qom 
“barbarous”  and  distant  region,  and  a land  of  plenty. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  trans-Saharan  explo- 
rations, the  historical  caliphates  neither  encompassed 
nor  attempted  to  occupy  any  part  of  western  Sudan. 

Even  the  Almoravids,  themselves  veiled  Berbers  origi- 
nally from  the  South  of  the  Mauritanian  desert  (5th/ 

1 1th  century),  constructed  their  power-base  in  Morocco 
and,  while  attaching  the  highest  importance  to  control 
of  the  western  gold  route,  soon  lost  interest  in  sub- 
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Sahiimri  politicaJ  struggles,  rheir  role  in  the  Islam- 
isation  of  the  clo$c$t  We^t  African  populations  has 
always  been  a controversial  issue. 

I'his  absence  of  the  central  caliphates^^  or  of  local 
emirates,  no  doubt  partially  explains  the  slow  pace  of 
cultural  contact  or  interaction.  In  contrast  to  the  sit- 
uation in  the  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  for 
a long  time  there  did  not  exist  here  a power  draw- 
ing its  exclusive  legirimacy  from  adherence  to  Islam 
and,  as  the  single  political  entity,  throiA-ing  all  its 
weight  behind  the  new  religion.  A badge  of  social 
status,  of  equal  value  to  luxury  goods  imported  from 
the  north  (ho^es,  salt,  fabrics,  glass-ware,  etc,),  Islam 
took  root  gradually  among  African  commercial  agents, 
especially  the  Soninke  (the  dominant  ethnic  group  of 
the  **empire""  of  Ghana)  and  in  the  courts  of  the  chief- 
tains. But  it  was  to  be  several  centuries  more  before 
it  was  to  pass  from  cities  to  the  countryside,  from 
elites  to  peasants,  from  groups  inhabiting  the  fringes 
of  the  desert  to  groups  in  the  interior. 

Sudanese  Islam  was,  for  a long  time,  confined  within 
urban  enclaves  (separate  dLstricts  or  entire  towns). 
‘I'hese  Islamised  enclaves  were  to  take  considerable 
time  in  converting  the  surrounding  populations,  either 
by  peaceful  means  or,  from  the  1 1 th  / 1 7tb  century 
onward,  by  armed  ^ihad.  Generally  occupied  by 
specialist  traders,  they  adapted  well  enough  to  their 
insularity  and  to  existing  balances  of  power,  rating 
commercial  success  above  issues  of  religion.  The  Mus- 
lims who  lived  there  offered  their  services  to  the  local 
pagan  chieftains,  handling  their  correspondence  or  sup- 
plying them  with  highly  valued  talismantc  texts.  Even 
when  the  sovereigns  of  local  empires  were  Muslim, 
relations  with  African  religions  were  not  substantially 
dilfcrcnt.  Until  the  12th/ 1 8th  century,  the  animist 
countryside  encircled  the  partially  Islamised  urban 
settlements,  and  the  sovereigns  themselves,  whose 
“indigenous”  legitimacy  was  initially  based  on  respect 
for  ancestral  customs  and  rights,  were  generally 
prepared  to  fulfil  their  obligations  as  African  chief- 
tains, performing  the  prescribed  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices. 

Western  Sudan  thus  presents  a specific  model  of 
Islamisadon,  disdnguished  not  so  much  by  a some- 
what limited  number  of  peculiar  heterodox  practices, 
but  determined  more  by  its  long  accepted  minority 
status,  'i'his  was  a case  of  an  “extramural"^  Islam, 
which  was  nonetheless  to  consolidate,  over  the  course 
of  lime,  its  idendty  and  its  adherence  to  the  central 
Sunni  norms. 

Unlike  in  other  regions  of  the  condnent,  such  as  the 
current  Republic  of  Sudan  with  its  capital  Khartoum 
[see  sPnAw,  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  modem 
Republic  of  Sudan.  1.],  the  Islamisadon  movement  in 
western  Sudan  did  not  lead  to  a proliferation  of  the 
Arabic  language,  except  in  a few  educated  circles. 
Certain  African  languages,  which  have  themselves 
accommodated  borrowed  Arabic  words,  in  such  areas 
as  religion,  days  of  the  week,  commerce  and  the 
names  of  persons,  fulfil  an  intermediary  fuocdon  in 
oral  preaching  as  in  the  written  culture  (using  Ara- 
bic characters).  Such  is  notably  the  case  of  Fulfulde, 
across  the  whole  of  West  Africa,  of  Wolof  in  Senegal, 
of  Malinke/Jula  in  Mali,  in  Guinea  and  in  certain 
neighbouring  countries  [see  fulbe],  and  most  partic- 
ularly, at  the  eastern  extremity  of  western  Sudanese 
territory,  of  Hausa  Separate  treatment  should 

be  reserved  for  Mauritania,  the  population  of  which 
has,  from  the  5th/ 1 1th  century  onward,  been  gradually 
subjugated  by  Arab  tribes  descended  from  the  Banu 
Kil^l,  and  almost  totally  Arabised  [see  MORfTj^tvA] . 
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Iniimi  cmiUxfis 

From  the  direction  of  Morocco,  there  is  mention 
of  an  expedition  mounted  by  Habib  b.  Abl  *Ubayd 
al-Fihrl,  grandson  of  'Ukba  b,  NafT*  “in  the 

Sus  and  the  land  of  the  SQdan“  in  11 6/734.  He 
achieved,  according  to  Ibn  "Abd  al-Hakam,  “ a victory 
without  equal  and  brought  back  gold  in  profusion”. 

This  reconnaissance  was  not,  apparently,  without  long- 
term effect:  his  son  ‘Abd  al-Rabman,  who  was  to 
become  governor  of  Ifrikiya  in  127/745,  had  three 
weUs  sunk  on  the  desert  routes  leading  towards  west- 
ern Sudan,  The  Arabo-Berber  troops,  who  in  twenty 
years  had  covered  the  distance  from  Gibraltar  to  Poit- 
iers,  thus  remained,  after  these  hesitant  explorations, 
at  the  northern  approaches  to  the  desert. 

T'he  effective  discovery  of  western  Sudan  was  car- 
ried out  by  merchants,  Berbers  for  the  most  part. 

Under  the  iolluence  of  the  Arabo-Muslim  conquest, 
which  stimulated  demand  and  created  a commercial 
dynamism,  towns  and  itineraries  were  established  on 
both  sides  of  the  desert.  To  the  west  was  Si^ilmS^ 
(south-east  Morocco),  which  was  in  contact  with 
Awdaghost  (a  Berber  town  of  southern  Mauri- 

tania) and  v^rith  Ghana,  about  twelve  days  journey 
from  the  former,  for  a long  time  the  principal  Black 
metropolis  in  this  zone.  In  the  centre,  a ramified  axis 
linked  Tripoli,  Ifrikiya  and  Wargla  to  Gao  (Kaw- 
Kaw),  one  of  the  oldest  Black  African  tov^ns  on  the 
Niger,  by  way  of  Tadmakka/ahSuk,  another  Saharan 
depot  town.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  princi- 
pai  axes  were  coniinuaJiy  shifting  from  west  to  east, 
following,  essentially,  the  movement  of  the  northern 
powers^  Umayyads  of  Cordova,  Almoravids,  Fatimids, 
then  Ayyubids  and  Egyptian  Mamiuks.  A parallel  shift- 
ing of  powers  took  place  in  the  Sudanese  region,  from 
the  West  (Qh§na,  5th/ Nth  century)  to  the  east  (Gao 
9th/ i 5th  century),  although  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  accurately  the  role  of  the  intrusions  by  trans- 
Saharan  commerce  with  that  of  local  political  issues. 

From  the  time  of  these  first  contacts,  African  groups 
were  converting  to  Islam.  In  all  the  cases  cited,  it 
was  the  chiefs  who  embraced  Islam  and  then  imposed 
it  on  their  subjects.  Thus,  according  to  al-Bakri,  WSra 
EVyabi,  king  of  Taknir,  “became  a Muslim  and  installed 
Islamic  law  among  his  people.  He  persuaded  them  to 
conform,  having  enlightened  them  as  to  the  truth.  He 
died  in  432/1040-1”*  WSra  DySbi  also  achieved  the 
conversion  of  a neighbouring  town,  that  of  SUla,  which 
was  dependent  on  Takrur.  Later,  in  448/1056,  his  son 
I.abT  is  known  to  have  fought  with  .Almoravid  troops. 

Moving  further  east,  the  conversion  of  the  king  of 
Gao,  Za  Kosoy,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  even  ear- 
lier: “he  embraced  Islam  voluntarily  and  under  no 
constraint”  ca.  400/1009-10,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  ai-Suddn.  But  even  earlier  than  this,  al- 

Muhallabl  (d.  380/990)  had  noted  with  reference  to 
Gao:  “T  he  king  of  the  land  declares  himself  a Muslim 
before  his  subjects;  many  among  ihem  also  declare 
themselves  Muslims”.  Al-BakrT,  writing  in  460/1068, 
even  evokes  a distant  allegiance  to  the  Umayyads  of 
Cordova:  “For  the  royal  invesdiure,  the  sovereign  is 
presented  with  a seal,  a sword  and  a Kur’an  which  p/qrri 
are  alleged,  so  they  say,  to  be  gifts  presented  by  the  ' 

Amh  al-mu'mmTn.  Their  sovereign  is  a Muslim  and 
only  a Muslim  can  be  invested  with  royalty”.  At  the 
end  of  the  5 th/  N th  century,  a series  of  Muslim  epi- 
taphs came  into  existence  in  the  cemetery  of  Gao- 
Sane,  referring  to  dignitaries  and  royal  figures  who 
have  yet  to  be  positively  identified.  l"he  oldest  of  these 
epitaphs  of  Gao  dates  from  481/1988:  it  bears  the 
name  of  “Makkiyya  (?),  daughter  of  Hasan  al-Ha^jy”. 
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It  worth  notinf?:  that  this  Islamic  inscription  is  the 
oldest  known  in  the  whole  of  Black  Africa.  A few 
years  later,  thelthames  of  kings  and  queens  appear  on 
the  same  site:  the  three  most  ancient  steles  (494/1100, 
502/1108,  and  503/1110)  which  arc  made  of  mar- 
ble, were  imported  from  Almeria.  The  others  are  of 
local  manufacture.  With  Gao,  there  is  thus  available 
a remarkable  cluster  of  convergent  sources,  which  ren- 
der this  town  another  major  centre  of  Islamisation, 
undoubtedly  older  than  the  preceding. 

Only  Ghana  resisted  these  first  conversions  for  a 
short  time.  It  capitulated  under  the  influence  of  the 
Almoravids,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  in  479/ 
1076.  The  5th/ 1 1th  century  was  thus  the  great  cen- 
tury of  the  initiation  into  Islam  of  the  royal  courts 
situated  at  the  termini  of  the  trans-Saharan  noutes. 
The  co-existence  between  Mush  ms  and  non-Muslims 
took  a remarkable  form,  as  was  noted  assiduously  by 
the  Arab  authors  of  the  period,  in  particular  by  al- 
BakiT;  the  majority  of  sub-Saharan  cides  were  divided, 
the  "town  of  the  merchants*^'  being  separated,  some- 
dmes  by  several  kilometres,  from  the  "royal  town”. 
This  was  notably  the  case  of  Ghana  and  of  Gao. 
The  pwneers 

The  Arab  sources  cited  above  are  exclusively  Sunni. 
There  is  thus  total  silence  regarding  the  religious  con- 
flict which  for  several  centuries  pitted  the  Sunnis  of 
the  Maghrib  against  their  Kharisjjite  adversaries,  most 
of  them  Ibadis  [see  iBApiYVA},  For  two  centuries  at 
least  (ca.  130-340/730-950)  the  Kliaridjite  Berbers, 
masters  of  the  power-centres  of  the  southern  Magbrib 
(Sidjdmasa  and  T^art)  and  of  the  Saharan  routes, 
were  interposed  between  the  central  Muslim  world 
and  western  and  central  Sudan.  IbadT  sources  of  the 
4th-6th/ i0th-I2th  centuries,  at  least  those  which  have 
survived  destruction,  not  to  mention  later  sources, 
speak  of  Ib5.di  travellers  from  Tahart,  Wargla,  Nafzawa 
and  Djabal  Nafhsa,  journeying  into  Tadmakkat,  Gao, 
Qh^na  and  other  regions  of  western  Sudan.  Al-BakrT 
himself  notes  the  presence  of  traders  from  Ibadl  regions 
in  Awdaghost,  where  they  became  very  numerous  untU 
the  conquest  of  the  city  and  the  Almoravid  massacres 
of  446/1054-5.  Tn  fact,  the  hatred  felt  by  the  Almo- 
ravids,  nomadic  ^anhadja  Berbers,  for  the  sedentary 
Zanftta  Berbers  was  augmented  by  the  religious  hos- 
tility of  militant  Sunnis  against  iOiaridjite  heretics. 
Although  their  power  was  in  a seriously  weakened  state 
in  the  5th/llth  century,  the  hitherto 

exerc  ised  political  and  economic  control  of  all  the  trans- 
Saharan  routes.  The  §ufrr  Kharis^jites  [see  sctiuyva] 
of  the  independent  city  of  Siiiiilmasa  (founded  140/ 
757)  represented  the  principal  western  outlet.  The 
Ibadi  Rustam  ids  of  Tahart  (159-297/776- 

909)  ruled  over  all  the  Saharan  approaches,  from  cen- 
tral Algeria  to  Wargla,  to  southern  Tunisia  and  Djabal 
Nafusa.  The  Ib^i  dynasty  of  the  Banu  ^l-KJhattab 
(306-368/918-1172),  based  at  ZawTla,  a place  with  a 
longstanding  Kharijjite  tradition  in  Fazz^n,  controlled, 
for  its  part,  access  to  the  Chad  basin. 

Some  have  concluded  from  this  that  the  first  form 
of  sub-Saharan  Islam  must  have  been  Khaii^jite.  The 
hypothesis  is  plausible  but  its  proof  more  problem- 
atic. The  only  source  which  tesdfles  to  the  adherence  to 
Kh^^ism  of  a Black  African  population  is  the  Kitdb 
al-£^vgiiroJr^  of  aJ-Zuhn,  probably  written  after  539/ 
1133,  which  refers  to  a popularion  situated,  according 
to  the  context,  between  GhSna  and  the  loop  of  the 
Niger,  at  a time  when  Timbuktu  barely  existed. 

On  travelling  through  the  same  lone,  near  the  Niger, 
in  753/1352,  Ibn  Battu^  notes  the  presence  of  “white” 
lba<lis  bearing  the  name  of  a Malinke  family,  that  of 


Saghanughu.  Thus,  at  the  approaches  to  the  Sahel  in 
Tadmakkat  vigorously  Iba^r  in  the  2nd/8th  cen- 

tury, an  African  population  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  madhhah  of  its  commercial  associates  and  remained 
loyal  to  it  until  the  Almoravid  upheaval,  and  possibly 
after  it.  It  is  possible  that  there  were  other  analogous 
cases,  but  fbat^m  progressed  no  further  in  Black  Africa, 
either  in  time  or  space, 

A /outtding  momerit:  ^ Almoravid  monument 

Speciiladons  on  the  role  of  the  AJmoravids  [see 
ai.-murAeitOn]  in  Black  Africa  arc  conditioned  by  the 
mediocrity  of  the  sources.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  activides  of  the  Almoravids  to  the  south  of 
the  Sahara  have  been  under-estimated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  developments  in  the  north,  much  better  docu- 
mented and  more  "central”  for  classical  orientalism 
and  European  history.  The  Almoravid  movement  was, 
however,  bom  on  the  fringes  of  Black  Africa.  The 
rihat  which  gave  it  its  name,  if  it  existed,  was  per- 
haps situated  on  an  island  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Mauritania,  or  even  In  the  Senegal  river,  and  from 
the  outset,  condngents  from  Takrflr,  a Senegalese  king- 
dom, are  observed  giving  the  movement  their  sup- 
port. But  the  poor  quality  of  the  available  sources 
leaves  the  field  open  to  mythologies  of  all  kinds.  For 
puiposcs  of  prestige,  the  Muslim  historiography  of 
these  regions  regularly  seeks  to  trace  its  origins  to  a 
founding  movement,  or  what  is  seen  as  such.  Thus 
Leo  Afriicanus  in  1526,  recorded  claims  which 

sought  to  link  the  empire  of  Mali  [^.i?.],  bom  in  the 
7 th/ 13th  century,  to  Abu  Bakr,  the  cousin  of  Yusuf 
b.  Ta^fTn,  the  Almoravid  sovereign,  bur  the  chrono- 
logical and  geographical  distance,  as  well  as  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  available  regarding  the  origins  of  Mali, 
are  suflicient  refutation  of  these  pretensions.  Similarly, 
traditions  make  Ndyadyan  Ndyay,  the  legendary 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Waalo,  a Senegalese  king- 
dom, a son  of  the  same  Abu  Bakr,  but  more  than 
two  centuries  separate  the  era  of  the  former  from 
that  of  the  latter.  The  genealogy  of  Ahmad  Baha 
the  great  scholar  of  Timbuktu  (b.  953/1556), 
dadng  back  through  nineteen  generations  to  Abu  Bakr, 
is  no  more  convincing. 

Returning  to  the  known  facts:  the  movement  of 
the  MurdhifUn,  which  led,  for  a century,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a vast  north-south  empire,  from  Senegal 
to  the  Ebro,  marked  the  rise,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Lamtuna  tribe  [^.i^.],  of  the  Sanhadja  Berbers, 
veiled  nomads  of  the  Mauritanian  desert,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  Zan^ta  rivals.  In  the  economic  sphere, 
this  was  reflected  by  seizure  of  exclusive  control  of 
access  to  West  African  gold:  the  map  of  the  empire 
is  shaped  by  the  western  south -north  routes  which 
transported  the  gold  to  North  Africa.  In  the  religious 
sphere,  it  marked  the  victory  of  the  Maghribj  Sunni 
circles,  from  which  it  had  emerged,  over  Kharidjite 
and  dissidence,  then  aefive  in  the  Maghrib  and 

the  Sahara. 

Ibn  Y^rn,  the  stem  visionary  who,  despite  nomadic 
reservations,  had  determined  the  oiganisadon  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Murdbitun,  died  in  battle  in  451/1059. 

The  dtular  amir  of  the  Lamtuna  henceforward  tooklf.COm 
up  the  mantle,  in  the  person  of  Abo  Bakr  b.  *Umar, 
nominated  as  successor  to  Ibn  Yasin  and  head  of  the 
community.  It  was  after  the  foundation  of  Marrakush 
[^.ir.],  according  to  one  of  the  available  sources,  that 
Abti  Bakr  chose  to  return  to  the  desert  to  maintain 
order  and  unity  in  the  cradle  of  the  movement.  He 
delegated  hts  authority  in  the  north  to  his  first  cousin 
Yusuf  b.  Ta^fTn,  desrined  for  an  illustrious  future, 
and  became  until  his  death,  in  480/1087  (with  varia- 
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tions  in  date  according  to  sources),  the  leader  of  the 
southern  wing  of  the  movement,  establisliing  his  capi- 
tal at  Azukki,  the  Mauritanian  Adrar. 

Developments  at  this  time  to  the  sou  til  of  the 
Saliara  are  not  so  well  known.  As  regards  the  inhab- 
itants of  Ghana.  al-Zuhrf  relates  that  m 469/1076-7 
**they  became  Muslims  in  the  time  of  the  Lam  tuna 
and  were  distinctive  in  their  Islam”.  While  numerous 
generations  of  textbooks  have  given  1076  as  the  date 
of  a conquest  and  a destruction  of  Gh^na  by  the 
Almoravids,  contemporary  commentators,  although  far 
from  unanimous,  tend  to  call  into  questioin  both  the 
conquest  (the  text  of  al-2uhrr  is  indecisive)  and  the 
destruction  (archaeology  of  the  site  of  Rumbi-Saleh, 
the  presumed  site  of  ancient  Qhina,  rather  shows  evi-  ' 
dence  of  a revival  in  the  town^s  prosperity  until  the  i 
8th/ 1 4th  century).  The  Soninke  capital  would  thus  have  [ 
become  Muslim  under  the  Almoravids,  and  al-Zuhrl, 
some  fifty  years  after  the  event  (539/1133),  confines  ^ 
himself  to  eulogising  the  fervent  Islam  of  its  popula- 
tion, which  included  ^utama'' ^ and  sophisticated 

readers  of  the  Kur*an.  Some  years  later,  in  548/ 
1154,  al-ldrisf  described  Qhana  as  a prosperous  city, 
entirely  Muslim,  with  a sovereign  claiming  Sharffian 
ancestry,  through  al-Hasan  b.  ^Ali,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  primacy  of  the  ^Abbasid  caliph,  AJ-Zuhrl  also 
relates  how  the  people  of  Qhana  appealed  for  the  aid 
of  the  Almoravids,  of  Abu  Bakr  in  fact,  “seven  years” 
after  their  own  conversion  to  Islam,  i.e.  ca.  476/I0B3, 
in  rendering  “Muslim" — meaning,  in  thi.s  instance, 
Sutmr — the  population  of  Ti,dmaickat  and  of  another 
city  in  the  region.  Finally,  Y^ut,  who  compiled  his 
Mu‘^am  al-buldan  in  617/1220  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
sources,  tells  of  a close  and  doubtless  ancient  alliance 
between  Zafunu/Jafunu,  another  impiortant  Soninke 
kingdom,  situated  to  the  west  of  ^ana,  and  the 
Almoravids*  and  notes  the  extreme  deference  shown 
by  the  laaer  towards  their  king  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  Marrakush-  These  various  items  of  evidence 
show  chat  the  Almoravids*  far  from  playing  on  an 
insoluble  rivalry  between  nomadic  Whites  and  seden- 
tary Blacks,  were  capable  from  the  outset  of  benefit- 
ing by  firm  alliances  in  Black  countries,  more 
specifically  in  the  various  Soninke  kingdoms  which  | 
encircled  the  southern  boundaries  of  its  empire  and  i 
admitted  the  Maghrib!  caravans.  As  the  first  Islamised  \ 
ethnic  group  of  the  region,  the  Soninke  subsequently  ' 
became  a seed-bed  of  Muslim  traders  and  teachers 
who  diffused  Islam  throughout  the  surrounding  regions. 

After  the  death  of  Abu  Bakr,  in  480/1087,  Almu- 
ravid  memories  continued  to  nourish  the  genealo- 
gical claims  of  various  local  nomads  who  thus  claimed 
descent  from  him  or  from  the  eminent  imdm  al- 
Hadraml,  the  jurist  of  A^ukkT  (d.  489/1096).  A dis- 
tant prototype,  although  never  claimed  as  such,  of 
the  West  African  4iihad&  of  the  llt]i/17th  and  13th/ 
19th  centuries,  the  Almoravid  movement  appears  as 
a unifying,  if  not  founding  development,  on  the  fringes 
of  the  Soninke  world  and  in  the  neighbouring  Sahelian 
regions.  It  has  also  taken  on,  as  a result  of  its  rever- 
berations, the  dimensions  of  a creation- myth,  often 
repeated  and  always  in  demand. 

The  Qge  the  gteat  Sadattese  empires 

The  western  Sudanese  empires — vrith  the  addition 
of  that  of  Kanem-Bonio,  in  the  Chad  region  of  central 
Sudan — which  so  fascinated  the  newly-iadcpendent 
African  states  in  the  1960s,  are  much  better  docu- 
mented. These  empires  had  nothing  at  all  of  the  cen- 
tralisation which  is  normally  associated  with  this  type  j 
of  formation.  These  were  vast  superstructures,  oper-  I 
ating  within  shifting  frontiers,  in  a world  where  con-  ' 


trol  of  people  rather  than  of  land,  was  seen  as  crucial. 

It  was  a matter  of  great  families*  mounted  warriors 
and  commercial  networks.  The  mass  of  the  peasantry, 
socially  stratified  according  to  ancestry,  essentially  pur- 
sued its  daily  life  under  the  authority  of  chieftains  of 
villages  or  of  cantons  (the  %/St  of  Mali),  who  had  lit- 
de  contact  with  the  central  power.  Mediaeval  Sudanese 
empires  were  thus  complex  structures*  combining  nu- 
merous levels  of  culture  and  of  power.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  families  running  the  empires,  all 
of  them  geared  towards  control  of  access  to  trans- 
Saharan  commerce,  were  in  most  cases  Islamised, 
while  their  subjects,  whether  close  by  or  far-away, 
remained  devoted  in  their  daily  lives  to  pagan  cults. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  mediaeval  Europje, 
where  rulers  drew  their  revenues  from  levies  imposed 
on  agricultural  production,  the  Sudanese  imperial  for- 
mations earned  their  wealth  from  the  profits  of  tians- 
Saharan  trade,  positioning  themselves  accordingly 
between  the  sources  (gold,  ivory,  slaves,  etc.)  and  the 
oudets.  These  courtiers  were  also  predators.  In  order 
to  augment  tlie  influx  of  costly  merchandise  of  Magh- 
rib!, European  or  Oriental  origin,  which  increased 
their  prestige  as  well  as  supplying  them  with  the  instru- 
ments of  power  (horses  and,  later,  fire-arms),  the  lead- 
ing groups  of  these  empires  raided  and  pillaged,  where 
possible*  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  recognised 
tributaries,  or  at  the  expense  of  internal  or  external 
adversaries.  In  principle,  adherence  to  Islam  was  pro- 
tection against  capture  and  reduction  to  slavery,  but 
this  was  a fragile  protection,  which  counted  for  little 
when  weighed  against  the  interests  of  the  powerful. 

In  the  al-su^Udy  a work  composed  in  Timbuktu 

in  1024/1615,  Ahmad  Baba  replies  to  a merchant  from 
Twat  [j.ir,]  who  has  consulted  him  about  the  legal 
status  of  slaves  who  are  natives  of  various  regions  of 
Sudan.  He  recalls  the  obedience  to  Islam  of  a num- 
ber of  Sudanese  states  and,  consequently,  the  illegality 
of  enslaving  Muslims  originating  from  these  empires* 
while  deploring  the  frequency  of  such  infractions  of 
the 

These  empires  conducted  business  dealings  over  vast 
spaces  and  contributed  to  the  creation  of  new  iden- 
tities. The  hierarchical  and  adminbtrative  models  which 
they  established  left  lasting  traces;  thus  titulatures  and 
functions  initiated  in  Mali  or  in  Bomo  radiated  through 
all  the  neighbouring  countries*  and  tributary  states 
took  them  over  for  their  own  purposes,  retaining  them 
in  their  own  political  systems  when  they  became  inde- 
pendent of  imperial  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
effective  protection  afforded  to  medium  and  long-dis- 
tance trade,  noted  by  Arab  observers,  led  to  an  urban 
development  which  is  nowhere  more  perceptible  than 
at  the  loop  of  the  Niger,  where  a chain  of  ancient 
and  modem  towns  is  to  be  found,  under  the  succes- 
sive control  of  Mali  and  of  Songhay:  Ja  (Dia)*  Djenne, 
Timbuktu,  Gao,  etc. 

Being  privileged  partners  of  the  Arabo-Muslim 
world,  these  empires  merited  numerous  mentions  in  the 
Arabic  sources  of  the  rime,  which  contributed  to  en- 
dowing them  with  an  "Arabised”  aspect.  In  most  cases, 
Maghrib!  and  Egyptian  travellers  were  acquainted  [r.cOITI 
only  with  the  capitals  and  the  major  cities  and  were 
only  partially  aware  of  the  social  realities.  Local  Ara- 
bic sources  {ta^rihA)  help  to  diversi^  the  information 
available*  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
emanated  from  urbanised  families,  with  both  schol- 
arly and  commercial  interests,  which  themselves  lived 
according  to  this  openness  to  the  Arab  world,  to  such 
an  extent  that  sometimes,  as  at  Timbuktu,  they  were 
more  Arabised  than  African.  The  Islam  that  was  then 
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practised  was  an  IsLam  of  the  court*  of  cities*  of  chief- 
tains and  merchants,  still  inadequately  implanted  and 
sometimes  capable  of  offering  only  weak  resistance  to 
the  “pagan”  reactions  of  the  1 0th/ 16th  and  1 Itb/I7th 
centuries.  As  long  as  this  IsJambadon  of  the  higher 
echelons  was  not  matched  by  popular  Islamisation* 
the  entire  process  remained  limited  in  its  effects*  even 
if  there  was  even  a gradual  vulgarisation  of  Islamic 
concepts*  values  and  practices. 

At  the  time  that  the  *Abbasid  caliphate  in  Bagh- 
dad came  to  a tragic  end  under  the  onslaught  of  the 
Mongols,  the  Islamised  empires  of  West  Africa*  on  the 
contrary*  entered  a phase  of  ascendancy.  Following 
the  collapse  of  Qhana  which*  as  a limited  regional 
hegemony  {on  the  fringes  of  Mali  and  Mauritania)*  seents 
to  have  been  dismembered  during  the  Almoravid  era 
(the  capital  city  of  ^lana  remaining  for  its  part,  over 
a period  of  several  centuries,  a commercial  centre  of 
the  highest  importance)*  a new  empire  emerged  from 
the  local  struggles,  much  further  to  the  south*  cen- 
tred on  the  gold-mines  of  Bure*  the  fluvial  axis  of 
the  Niger  and  the  trade  routes  originating  from  the 
western  and  the  central  Sahara.  The  mythical  founder 
of  this  empire*  Sunjata/Soundjata  Keita  (early  7th/ 1 3(h 
century),  originating  from  a milieu  of  societies  of 
hunters  endowed  with  both  physical  and  magical 
pjowers*  is  celebrated  by  a highly-structured  epic  tradi- 
tion, the  dating  of  which  is  still  the  object  of  contro- 
versy. His  adherence  to  Islam,  vigorously  contested  by 
some*  appears  probable*  although  purely  formal*  to 
others.  The  Keita  dynasty  was  well  known  to  fbn  Khal- 
dun, who  gives  a list  of  all  the  reigning  sovereigns, 
from  “Mari  (probably  the  Sunjata  of  the  oral 

chronicle)  to  Mansa  Magha  III*  who  came  to  power 
in  792/1390.  Ibn  Khaldan.  who  was  informed  on 
these  matters  by  a man  who  had  been  Aa<^i  in  Gao* 
gives  the  duration  of  reigns  and  salient  dates  which 
make  it  possible  to  reconstruct  the  entire  dynastic 
chain.  The  tradition  of  pilgrimage*  which  began  with 
Mama  Ull*  son  of  Man  Djata  (after  659/1260),  con- 
tinued with  Sakura*  a mtiinluk  of  the  family  who 
acceded  to  power  ca.  700/1300*  and  culminated  in 
Mansa  Kanku  M^a  {Mansa  is  the  royal  title*  Kanku 
the  Malinke  name  of  his  mother),  whose  journey  in 
72+/ 1324*  accompanied  by  a large  retinue,  attracted 
a great  deal  of  attention,  especially  in  Cairo  where 
he  was  noted  for  his  distribution  of  lavish  gratuities 
to  intermediaries  and  to  local  dignitaries  [see  mansa 
mOsa].  Musa’s  brother*  Mansa  Sulayman  (ca*  735-59/ 
1335-58)  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places 
in  his  turn.  The  arrival  of  books  and  of  Arab  scholars 
in  larger  numbers  can  be  dated  from  this  period.  The 
name  of  Mali  was  henceforward  well-known  in  the 
Meditenranean  region,  arousing  the  curiosity  of  visi- 
tors. It  was  in  735/1352*  during  the  reign  of  Sulayman, 
that  Ibn  Battuta  arrived  in  Mali*  visiting  the  capital 
of  the  empire*  which  he  describes  in  considerable 
detail  (although  it  is  virtually  impossible,  on  the  basis 
of  his  account*  to  locate  this  capital)*  then  visited 
TimbuktO  and  Gao,  where  he  spent  a short  period 
of  time*  paying  more  attention  to  the  Maghribr  names 
of  the  residents  whose  hospitality  he  enjoyed. 

The  empire  disappears  from  history  with  these 
sources*  at  the  end  of  the  Sth/I4th  century.  It  dis- 
integrated at  this  time*  giving  way  to  multiple  regional 
units.  It  was  through  one  of  these  units,  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Gambia,  diat  the  Portuguese*  exploring  the 
territory  by  stages  from  the  9th/ 1 5th  century  onward, 
became  aware  of  the  existence  of  a kingdom  of  the 
“Mandingas”  (Manding/ Malinke),  henceforward  lo- 
cated towards  the  Atlantic  coast*  and  of  a major  city* 


situated  far  inland*  which  they  called  with  numerous 
variants*  Tambucutu  (Timbuktu). 

In  the  Sahel,  another  hegemony  rose  to  promi- 
nence in  the  wake  of  Mali’s  decline.  Nourished  by 
long-distance  trade*  and  marked  by  a drive  towards 
urbanisation*  the  loop  of  the  Niger*  closer  to  the  most 
active  new  axes  of  trans-Saharan  traffic  and  direct 
beneficiary  of  the  strengthening  of  tics  with  Egypt, 
became  the  new  dynamic  centre  of  the  westem  Sudan. 

It  fell  to  a local  power*  that  of  Gao,  to  unite  all  these 
regions  Ln  a “fluvial  empire”,  first  released  from  the 
control  of  Mali  and  then  inheriting  from  the  latter 
the  majority  of  its  former  possessions.  This  empire, 
called  Songhay  [g.w.J,  from  the  name  of  the  edinic 
group  which  then  constituted  its  nucleus*  was  founded 
by  Sonni  "Air  (869-98/1+65-1492),  a jx>Iitical  and  mil- 
itary chief  whose  religious  commitment  to  Islam  was 
probably  minimal.  In  898/1493,  a provincial  governor, 
Muhammad  Ture*  supported  by  the  urban  6litc  of 
Timbu))Etu  and  the  “Muslim  party”  of  the  region*  de- 
posed the  son  of  Sonni  *Alr  and  inaugurated  a dynasty* 
that  of  the  Ask^d  (the  meaning  of  this  title  is  still 
unknown)  which  was  to  last  for  a century.  Thus  the 
Songhay  empire  had  barely  been  constituted  when  it 
became  the  focus  of  a struggle  between  the  educated 
and  commercial  elite  of  Timbuktu  and  the  warrior 
power  of  Gao.  Between  the  new  and  the  old  town*  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  values,  tensions*  even  under 
the  /IsApo*  were  recurrent.  The  two  To'riifis  {al-Suddn 
and  ai-Faiidsith  which  espoused  the  cause  of  Timbuktti* 
clearly  reflect  this  mutal  polarisation.  In  particular,  the 
character  of  Sonni  "Air  as  it  emerges  from  these  pre- 
judiced sources  is  that  of  “a  debauched  and  impious 
tyrant”.  No  doubt  the  Islam  of  the  court,  constrained 
to  accept  numerous  compromises,  was  thus  chalfenged 
by  the  new  Arabised  and  Arabophile  elites,  who  hoped 
for  a pattern  of  government  closer  to  their  interests 
and  their  ideals.  The  Ask^d  Muhammad*  who  began 
his  reign  with  performance  of  the  pilgrimage  [between 
901/1496  and  904/1498)  and  appointed  numerous 
as  his  advisers  (including  the  Algerian  reformer 
from  Tiemcen*  al-MaghTli  [^.p.])*  corresponded  well  to 
the  type  of  sultan  whom  they  preferred.  For  the  most 
part,  Muhammad’s  successors  pursued  the  same  poh 
icy.  An  Islamic  framework  was  established  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces  of  the  empire:  creation  of  mosques  and 
schools*  appointment  of  ^dts,  of  imams  and  of  teachers, 

Ln  spite  of  political  vicissitudes,  the  Songhay  empire 
thus  represents  an  important  phase  in  the  Islamisation 
of  western  Sudan. 

The  system  of  Sudanese  empires  came  to  an  end, 
in  western  Africa*  with  the  Moroccan  conquest.  Ahmad 
al-MansOr  ambitious  sovereign  of  the  new 

Sa*dian  dynasty,  in  his  efforts  to  ward  off  European 
attacks*  sought  to  create  a vast  African  empire  which 
would  enable  him  to  exert  direct  control  over  sources 
of  gold*  sail  and  slaves.  Songhay  and  Morocco  were 
specific^y  at  odds  on  the  issue  of  the  salt-mines  of 
Taghaj.a  [?.(?.]*  in  the  mid-Sahara.  After  an  initial  unsuc^ 
cessful  attempt*  Moroccan  troops  led  by  a Spanish  con- 
vert to  Islam,  the  Pa^a  ^udar,  look  control  of  Gao* 
then  of  TjmbuktQ,  in  999/1591.  Moroccan  p^ias^f.com 
increasingly  detached  from  the  mother-country,  were 
to  govern  the  principal  towns  of  the  loop  of  the  Niger 
until  1249/1833.  TTiis  marked  the  end  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  region  and  of  the  power  of  its  urban 
elites.  Ahmad  Baba  himself  spent  fourteen  years  in 
detention  in  Morocco. 

“Imperial  Islam”  had  been  dealt  a mortal  blow* 
and  animist  regional  hegemonies  were  soon  to  be  seen 
caking  its  place.  But  what  Ishtm  had  lost  at  higher 
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levels,  U recouped  ai  ihe  grass-roots  ones.  The  discreet 
efforts  of  missionaries  contributed  to  the  development  I 
of  new  rirrangements,  more  in  tune  with  popular  sen- 
sibilities.  An  Islam  of  popular  saints  began  to  emerge, 
prefiguring  that  of  the  SufT  brotherhoods  [see  jarIka] 
whose  penetration,  from  the  direction  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  Maghrib,  had  at  that  time  barely  begun. 

The  birth  of  <i  f4^est  A/nean  Afus/trn  mitutr 

The  Soninke  networks  were  the  first  and  principal 
vehicles  of  Arabo-Islamic  education  in  western  Sudan. 
Transmission  subsequently  took  place  in  the  direction 
of  Mali  and  of  the  river  Niger.  MaJinke  tradidon  has 
retained  the  memory  of  this  Soninke  primacy  in  reU-  | 
gious  matters.  One  town,  of  Soninke  foundadon,  eni'^ 
bodied  more  than  others  this  transmission  of  knowledge 
towards  the  riparian  societies  of  the  Niger:  the  city 
of  Ja  (Dia,  Qja,  Djaba,  Ejj agha-ba/ Djaklia- ba.  Zagha. 
are  variant  forms  of  the  name)  to  the  west  of  Masina, 
situated  in  the  interior  delta  of  the  central  Niger). 
This  town,  the  history  of  which  has  become  some- 
what mythic,  ^ems  to  have  been  the  place  of  origin 
or  of  reference  of  numerous  West  African  scholarly 
dynasties.  According  to  the  it  had 

been  a *'ciiy  of  jurists"  (madinai  aiff^ahd^)  since  the 
time  of  the  empire  of  Mali.  It  enjoyed  almost  total  j 
autonomy  within  the  empire  and  guaranteed  immu- 
nity to  criminals  who  found  refuge  there.  Ibn  BauOta,  J 
who  visited  the  place  in  753/1352,  observed  that  “the  1 
people  of  Zagh^  have  a long  history  of  adherence  to  I 
Islam.  They  are  religious  and  are  zealous  for  ! 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  religious  centres  of  Jenne 
(which  was  nearby)  and  of  Timbuktu,  which  began 
to  flourish  at  a later  stage,  were  the  heirs  to  this  hotbed 
of  religious  zeal.  One  of  the  major  scholarly  figures 
of  Ja  and  of  western  Sudan  was  al-Ha^j^  Salim 
Suwarl,  who  can  be  placed  in  the  9ih/l5th  century. 

A native  of  Ja,  SuwSrt  emigrated  to  what  was  to 
become,  under  the  same  name,  an  annexe  to  the 
scholarly  metropolis*  that  of  Jakba  (DiaMia),  on  the 
Baling,  a tributary  of  the  Senegal,  in  the  gold-bearing 
region  of  Bambuk.  SuwSrT  and  Diakha  were  in  their 
turn  the  points  of  reference  for  the  foundarion  of  the 
great  religious  and  pacific  lineage  which  during  sub- 
sequent centuries  was  to  spread  its  influence  over  the 
territories  of  Senegambia  and  bore  the  name  of  this 
colony  of  Ja:  the  Jal^anke.  For  his  part,  1.  Wilks  has 
studied*  in  QhSna  and  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  a total  of 
34  MSlikl  chains  of  transmission  (isndd)  of  Malinke/Jula 
(or  Dyula)  karamoko  (teachers)  of  this  region  which  also 
originated  with  ai-Ha^j^i  Salim  Suwaxl.  Thus  through 
these  multiple  channels  of  transmission,  Ja  extended 
its  influence  over  the  totality  of  learned  lineages  in 
this  pan  of  West  Africa. 

Cultural  and  linguistic  transfers  were  accomplished 
without  any  dlfliculty  in  these  scholarly  networks,  which 
were  themselves  merged  and  blended,  in  tlie  same 
familtes*  even  in  the  same  individuals,  with  the  com- 
mercial networks.  A generic  name,  that  of  Wangara, 
which  features  m the  Arabic  sources,  denotes  these 
Circles  specialising  in  commerce.  These  Wangara  were 
the  precursors  of  the  migrants  and  traders  who  were 
to  be  known  at  a later  stage,  in  the  world  of  the 
Malinke  and  in  neighbouring  countries,  by  the  name 
of  Jula.  The  Wangara  did  not  belong  to  a single  eth- 
nic group:  the  term  is  generic  and  is  applied  to  all 
those  who  shared  the  same  way  of  life,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  “hard  core”  was  constituted  by  the  Soninke 
and  the  Malinke,  in  other  words  by  the  inheritors  of 
the  fioit  two  empires,  who  were  subsequently  to  be 
joined  by  some  of  the  Sough  ay  (the  Asktyd  Muh  ammad 
was  himself  of  Soninke  origin).  With  their  facility  of 


movement,  these  Wangara  radiated  within  the  inte- 
rior of  these  empires*  then  further  and  further  afield 
in  different  directions,  particularly  towards  the  Hausa 
(currently  northern  Nigeria),  the  known  history  of  which, 
in  the  context  of  central  Sudan*  comes  into  existence 
around  the  1 4th  century. 

The  scholarly  city  par  excellenee  during  this  period 
was  Timbuktu.  Founded  iiii  the  early  6th/ 1 2th  century 
by  Tuareg  tribes*  it  rapidly  became,  on  account  of 
its  position  at  the  gateway  to  the  desert  and  in  prox- 
imity to  the  river  Niger,  a commercial  outpost  of  the 
first  importance.  The  known  hbtory  of  the  Muslim 
community  of  Timbuktu  dates  from  the  8th/l4th  cen- 
tury. In  753-4/ 1 352-3,  when  Ibn  Battuta  visited  the 
place  (on  two  occasions),  it  was  stiU  a small  town, 
principally  inhabited  by  MasOfa  Berbers  of  the  desert. 

He  noted,  however,  the  tombs  of  two  Muslim  Arabs 
who  had  followed  Mansa  Musa  after  his  return  from 
the  pilgrimage:  a merchant  of  Alexandria,  who  died 
in  734/1334,  and  Abu  Is^^k  al-Ghamatl  ^-Sabilq  an 
Andalusian  who  had  begun  liis  career  as  a notary  in 
Granada,  and,  following  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Places,  had  accompanied  Mansa  Musa  to  Mali*  becom- 
ing his  confidential  adviser  and  his  architect.  Al-Ssliih' 
built  a palace  for  the  sovereign  in  the  capital  (reckoned 
to  be  Niani*  on  the  upper  Niger),  and  possibly  the 
greai  mosque  of  TimbuktD,  and  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing introduced  the  Sudanese  style  of  architecture.  He 
subsequendy  setded  in  Timbuktu,  where  he  died  in 
747/1 346.  Passing  under  control  of  the  Songhay,  after 
the  turbulent  reign  of  Sonni  Wi,  Timbuktu  reached 
its  zcnitli  under  the  Ashyd.  Dominated  by  a few  major 
families  incorporating  all  the  ethnic  groups  of  the 
region  (Berber  and  Negro)*  such  as  that  of  the  Akit, 
to  which  Ahmad  Bal>a  belonged*  it  became  die  prin- 
cipal centre  of  Islamic  learning  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

A scholar  of  the  Mastrih  was  serving  then  as  an 
intermediary  in  this  transmission  of  knowledge:  the  re- 
nowned Egyphaii  encyclopaedist  Qal^  al-Dm  aj-Suyu|r 
(d,  911/1505  [?.f.]).  Al-SuyutT  did  not  visit  Sudan, 
but  he  became  the  favoured  spokesman  for  Sudanese 
persons  passing  through  Cairo  on  the  pilgrimage  route 
or  in  search  of  education.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the 
9th/ 15th  century,  he  had  welcomed  the  Ask^  Muham- 
mad* with  whom  he  maintained  a correspondence.  It 
was  he  who  was  responsible  for  the  very  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  copies  of  the  Tqfijr  (commentary 

on  the  Kurban,  completed  in  870/1465),  of  which  al* 

Suyuti  himself  was  one  of  the  co-authors,  and  which 
achieved  classic  status  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara,  A 
judicial  work  of  great  importance  also  reached  west- 
ern Sudan,  by  way  of  TimbuktQ*  during  the  same 
period.  This  was  the  MukhtofOr  of  al-EJbfUn  b,  Isbak 
[f-tr,]*  a well-known  summary  of  Maliki  jurispnidence. 

By  the  end  of  the  9lh/  15th  century,  a range  of  stud- 
ies was  thus  firmly  established  in  this  town. 

In  the  absence  of  madrasas  as  such,  the  education 
provided  in  Timbuktu  was  based  on  various  initia- 
tives, mosque-schools  in  particular,  the  best  known 
being  that  of  Sankore.  This  mosque  attracted  large 
numbers  of  students  and  teachers.  It  was  directed  by 
the  imdm,  who  was  often  also  the  kddt  of3||0eatiiCiQr.COm 
Two  inter- related  families,  the  Akit  and  the  Anda  ag- 
Muhammad,  both  of  Tuareg  origin,  supplied  Sankora 
with  its  principal  teachers.  The  fact  that  the  Muhhiofar 
(composed  before  776/1374)  was  introduced  so  late 
underlines  wliat  had  long  been  the  pro\'incial  nature 
of  Timbuktu,  as  a local  centre.  But  once  it  was  fully 
developed,  the  scholars  of  the  town  and  of  the  loop 
of  the  Niger*  who  kept  themselves  informed  by  means 
of  cross-desert  traffic  and  seized  every  opportunity  to 
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comult  visiting  intellectuaJs^^  had  no  doubt  attained  a 
very  respectable  level  of  competence  by  the  standards 
of  the  period,  which  was  that  of  a literature  of  text- 
books accompanied  by  abundant  glosses  and 

commentaries  {^urilh). 

Another  cultural  aspect  of  Islamisation  which 
deserves  mention  is  the  aspiration  of  scholars  and  of 
royal  dynasties  towards  noble,  i.e.  eastern,  origins.  The 
Islamised  dynasty  of  Qh^a,  as  has  been  seen,  declaned 
its  descent  from  al-Hasan  b.  Wf;  the  Keita  of  Mali 
claimed  descent  from  Bilal,  the  Prophet’s  muezzin; 
and  the  Sefuwa  of  Kanem  claimed  Sayf  b.  Dhi  Vazan 
[g.£^.],  a Yemem  hero,  as  their  ancestor.  Many  other 
examples  could  be  given.  The  J (pl-  of 

iiari/},  reputedly  of  the  blood  of  the  Prophet,  were 
endowed  for  this  reason  with  unequalled  prestige.  The 
Ta^n^  al-FaUd^  relates  how  Mansa  Miisd  made  efforts 
to  attract  authentic  to  his  court,  but  succeeded 

in  adding  to  His  entourage  only  a few  freedmen  of 
the  tribe  of  I^uraysh,  while  the  Ask^a  Muhammad, 
for  his  pan,  was  able  to  recruit  a nephew  of  “the 
prince  of  Mecca”,  Mawlay  al<SaklT,  who  took  up  resi- 
dence in  Timbuktu  in  925/1519.  The  history  of  these 
events  is  evidendy  apologetic,  but  it  shows  by  what 
symbolic  means  the  West  African  Islamic  community 
was  then  seeking  to  take  its  place  in  the  wrarntj  and 
to  obtain  ddcs  of  recognition  and  legitimacy  which 
would  be  accepted  in  the  centraJ  lands  of  the  Arab 
world.  The  significance  attached  to  these  contacts  with 
the  East  also  illustrates  the  growing  importance  of 
Egypt  in  the  African  Islamic  world.  Until  the  8th/ 
14th  century,  the  Maghrib,  the  first  progenitor  of 
western  Sudan,  held  the  advantage.  From  the  time 
of  the  pilgrimage  of  Mansa  Musa,  Egypt,  which  since 
the  I^timids  and  the  fall  of  the  ^Abbasid  caliphate 
had  become  the  metropolis  of  Sunnism,  occupied  a 
central  jxisition,  reinforced  by  its  status  as  a necessary 
stage  on  the  pilgrimage  route.  Islamised  Western  Sudan 
henceforward  was  following,  more  or  less,  the  Egyptian 
model, 

Sufism  and  ^ broUierhoods 

In  the  mediaeval  period,  the  brotherhoods  had  not 
yet  effectively  penetrated  the  Sahelo-Sudancse  realm, 
but  saintly  individuals  and  bearers  of  SufT  ideas  were 
beginning  to  make  their  appearance  across  the  desert. 
The  Kadiriyya  [q.v.]  was  the  first  brotherhood  to  be- 
come widely  diffused  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara, 
Claims  or  reconstructions  contained  in  ^diri  sources 
have  led  some  authors  to  adopt  a fairly  early  chronol- 
ogy, for  example  making  al-MaghHf  (ca.  900/I5f>0), 
a vehicle  of  this  These  interpretations  arc  no 

longer  considered  valid.  The  history  of  the  Ipidiriyya 
in  the  Sahara  and  in  western  Sudan  is  closely  linked 
to  the  destiny  of  the  Kunta  , an  Arabised  nomadic 
group  which  made  its  adherence  to  this  doctrine  one 
of  the  foundations  of  its  power.  The  Kunta  probably 
emerged  in  the  9th/ 15th  or  1 0th/ 16th  century,  in  the 
western  Sahara  between  Adrar  and  Sakiya  al-Hamra\ 
They  considered  themselves  the  descendants  of  SfdT 
Ahmad  al-Bakkay  (d.  920/1514).  Shortly  after  their 
formation,  the  Kunta  split  into  two  branches,  one  re- 
maining in  the  west,  the  other  migrating  to  the  region 
north  of  the  loop  of  the  Niger  in  the  early  12th/ 1 8th 
century.  It  was  there,  at  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
that  SldT  al-MuEhtar  (1142-1226/1729-1811)  became 
the  first  individual  definitely  known  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  BLSdiriyya,  serving  as  the  brotherhood's 
and  winning  renovm,  throughout  the  region. 
But  Suit  influences  must  have  crossed  the  desert  before 
the  institutionalisation  of  the  Kadiriyya.  This  period 
of  '^Safism  without  brotherhood”  is  one  of  the  most 


obscure  phases  in  the  history  of  African  Islam.  A case 
investigated  recently  by  H.T.  Norris  is  that  of  a holy 
man  of  Air,  arriving  from  the  Ma^ri^  ea.  900/1500, 
a semi-legendary  figure  known  by  the  name  of  Srdr 
Mahmud  al-Ba^dadl,  who  was  kiUed  at  some  time 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1 0th/ 16th  century  on  the 
orders  of  the  sultan  of  Agades  and  the  Juka/id^  of  his 
court.  Al-BaghdSdr,  whose  teaching  has  been  preserved 
by  an  oral  tradition  put  into  writing  at  a later  stage, 
principally  taught  the  recitation  of  the  ddikr  and  the 
practice  of  k&alwa  (solitary  retreat).  He  left  a community 
and  disciples,  whose  traces  were  to  survive  for  some 
time.  In  any  case,  in  898/1493,  thus  even  before  the 
supposed  arrival  of  the  holy  man,  an  educated  Berber 
of  the  region  informed  al-SuyuiT  of  the  practice  of 
khaki/a  in  the  region  of  Air  and  asked  for  his  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Al-Suyuii"  saw  no  cause  for  concern, 
but  the  innovation  was  sufficiently  substantial  to  induce 
Abmad  Baba,  a century  later  in  1024/1616,  making 
explicit  reference  to  the  “heretics  of  al-BaghdadT”,  to 
denounce  the  excesses  of  the  dhikr  and  to  authorise 
the  persecution  of  its  practitioners.  It  also  seems  that 
the  Kel  at-Suk,  Tuareg  scholars  from  the  crossroads- 
town  of  TMmakkat,  who  were  dispersed  between  Niger 
and  Air  in  the  late  9th/ 1 5th  century,  were  respon- 
sible for  spreading  $i3ii  influence.  But  the  6me  of  the 
brotherhoods  was  yet  to  come,  and  these  ini  dal  dev- 
elopments were  confined  to  the  world  of  Saharan 
scholars,  Berbers  for  the  most  part, 

CoTtciuswfi 

The  concept  of  western  Sudan  is  applied  especially, 
in  history,  to  the  mediaeval  period.  It  is  associated 
with  the  first  penetration  by  Islam,  with  ttans-Saharan 
trade  and  with  the  imperial  political  formations  known 
as  “Sudanese  empires".  This  western  Sudanese  space 
was  subsequently  the  setting  for  new  political  expe- 
riences: re-activation  of  non-Muslim  political  systems 
(Bambara,  Mossi),  then,  from  the  1 7th  century  onward, 
principally  at  the  instigation  of  Fulbe  scholars, 
outbreak  of  a series  of  localised  reformist  move- 

ments which  once  again  called  into  question  the  strat- 
egy of  co-existence  between  Muslims  and  animist 
culture:  1138/1725-6,  Futa  Jalon,  in  Guinea;  1174/ 

1760,  Futa  Toro  (Middle  Senegal);  1804,  foundation 
of  the  caliphate  of  Sokoto,  in  northern  Nigeria;  1818, 

MSsina,  in  Mali;  1852,  al-Hadi^  'Umar,  in  Guinea- 
Mali -Senegal.  Another  period,  other  methods,  another 
history.  The  term  “Western  Sudan”,  which  derived  it.s 
origin  and  its  pertinence  from  the  external  Arab  view- 
point on  an  earlier  period,  then  became  too  generic 
and  inappropriate  to  denote  a space  where  political 
differences  were  constan dy  accentuated,  in  contrast 
with  the  European  conquest  {from  the  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury) which  was  arising. 
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m&urj,  Cairo  1924-7,  3 vols.;  N.  Levtzion  andJ.F.P. 
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3.  Sudanese  African  sources.  Sa^di,  Ta'iiM  i 
ai-Suddfiy  Fr.  tr.  O.  Houdas,  Paris  1900;  Mahmud 
Kid  and  one  of  his  grandsons,  Ibn  al-Mukhtar. 
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4.  Portuguese  sources  and  those  con- 
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Gomes  Eanes  de  Zurara,  tr.  L.  Bourdon,  Chrmique 
de  Guinee,  Dakar  I960;  A! vise  Ca  da  Mosto,  ed. 
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dentak  dAjnque.,  Paris  1895,  ed.  T.  Gasparrinj  Ivepo- 
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Mosto,  Rome  1966;  Valentim  Fernandes,  ed.  and 
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R.  Mauny  and  G.  Duval,  De  la  premise  dicouoerie  dt  p 
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Ajayi  and  M.  Crowder  (eds.),  Histoj^  of  West  Afiica,  | 
London  1971-4,  2 vols.;  The  ^mbrii^e  history  of  AJrim 
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1970,  Cuoq,  Hisioire  de  Pislamisation  de  EAfruiue  de  | 
l^Ouesi  des  otigines  d la  Jin  du  XVldne  siecle,  Paris  1984; 
J.C.  Garcin  et  alii,  Etats,  society  et  cultures  du  monde  ' 
musuiman  medmiaf  Xeme-XVhjte  siecle,  Paris  1995  (see  i 
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kett.  The  development  of  Islam  in  West  A^ica,  London 
1984;  fUstoire  gdterale  de  rAJtique,  UNESCO,  iii,  UAJri- 
que  du  VJlhne  au  Xleme  sihie,  Paris  1990,  iv,  LA/rique  I 
du  Xlleme  au  XVIeme  suche,  Paris  1985  (M.  El  Fast,  j 

I.  Hrbek,  Z.  Dramani-lssifou,  J.  Devisse);  l.M,  Ijcwis 
(ed.),  hLmt  in  Tropkai  Ajrka^  London  1966,  2nd 
ed.  Hutchinson  University  Library  for  Africa  1980; 
D.  McCall  and  N.R.  Bennett  (eds,),  Aspects  of  West  | 
Afneon  Islam,  Boston  University  Papers  on  Africa,  v i 
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6.  Specialised  studies.  J.  Boulegue,  U Grand  j 
Dplqf  Blois  1987;  Sekenc  Mody  Gissoko,  Tomboueiou  . 
et  I ’Empire  Sor^Aay.  Epanouissement  du  Souddn  JV^gerien 
aux  Xf^emc’Xyi^  siecles.  Dakar  1975;  Devisse,  Routes  i 
de  commerce  et  echan^s  en  Afnque  ocddeniale  en  relation  \ 


ccoec  la  MeSterranee.  Un  essai  jur  k comrneree  ^rkain 
mediesal  du  Xleme  au  XVIeme  siecle,  in  Revue  d^Histoire 
Economique  et  Sociak,  (1972),  no.  1,  42-73,  no.  3, 
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of  al-Maglk^  to  the  questions  of  Askia  al-Ifdjj  hiuhammadi 
Oxford  1985;  N.  l.evtzion,  Anciekt  Ghana  and  Mak, 

London  1973;  Lewicti,  l/Etat  nord-africain  de  Tdberl 
et  ses  relations  ooec  k Soudan  occidmtal  d la  fin  du  VJII^ne 
et  au  IXeme  siecle,  in  Cahkrs  d^Etudes  Afdcaims,  iv,  no. 

8 (1962),  313-35;  idem,  TtatLs  d^histoire  du.  com- 
merce saharien:  marchands  et  missionnaires  ihadites  au 
Soudan  occiderUal  et  central  au  eours  des  Vlllhne-IXhne 
Steeles,  in  Edhnogrtfia  Polska,  viii  (1964),  291-31 1;  idem, 

Un  etat  soudanais  mSdieoal  inconnu:  le  rqyaume  de  J^^n(u) 
in  CJ^,  xi,  no.  44  (1971),  591-25;  idem.  West  AJrkxm 
food,  in  the  Middle  Ages  according  to  Arabic  joarc^j, 
Cambridge  1974;  M,  Ly-Tall,  UEhipire  du  Mali,  Dakar 
1977;  B.G.  Martin,  Kdtiem,  Bomu  md  the 
notes  on  the  political  history  of  a trade  route,  in  Jnal.  Afr. 

History,  1,  15-27;  Umar  al-Naqar,  The  Pil^imagy  Ira- 
dihon  in  West  A^a,  Khartoum  1972;  H.T.  Norris, 

Shingtk  folk  literature  and  song,  Oxford  1968;  idem, 

Saharan  myth  and  sctga,  Osdbrd  1972;  idem,  The 
Tuar^s:  their  Istamk  l^aqy  and  its  t^pcsion  in  the  Sahel, 
Warminster  1975;  idem,  S^  nasties  of  the  JVger  desert. 

Sidi  Mahmiid  and  the  hermits  of  Air,  Oxford  1990; 

Elias  N.  Saad,  Social  histo^  of  Timbuktu:  the  rok  of 
Muslim  schalats  and  natabks  1 100- 1 900,  Cambridge 
1983;  I.  Wilks,  The  transmission  of  Islamic  katning  in 
the  Western  Sudan,  in  J.R.  Goody  (ed.),  Literacy  in  ka- 
diiioned  sQcietks,  Cambridge  1968;  J.R,  Willis  (ed.), 

Studies  in  West  African  hkmk  histoiy,  i.  The  cultkators 
of  Islam,  London  1979;  idem.  Slams  and  shm^  in 
Muslim  Africa,  i,  Islam  and  the  ideoh^  of  slaoe^,  ii. 

The  servik  est^,  London  1985;  Mahmoud  A.  Zouber, 

Ahmad  Bdbh  de  Tombouctou  {1556-1627).  Sa  vie  et  son 
encore,  Paris  1977. 

7.  The  Almoravid  question.  S.L  Burkhalter, 
listening  for  silences  in  Almorauid  Histo^:  another  read- 
ing of  The  conquest  that  never  was,  in  Histoy  in  Afjica, 
xiv  (1992),  103-31  (critique  of  Conrad  and  Fisher); 

Cl.  Cahen,  L*or  du  Soudan  avant  ks  Almoravides:  mythe 
ou  reaiite?,  in  Revue  Franfuise  dHistoire  d^Outre-Mer,  xvi 
(1979),  169-75;  G.S.  Colin,  A.O.  Babacar,  N.  Ghali 
and  Devisse,  Un  msembk  epigraphique  abnoravide:  decou- 
vetu  foTtuite  dans  la  region  de  chaton  de  bague 

dicotwert  a T^daaust,  in  Devisse,  D.  Robert-Chaleix 
et  idii,  Tegdaomt.  III.  Recherches  sur  Awdaghusl,  Paris 
1983,  427-44;  D.G.  Conrad  and  HJ.  Fisher,  The 
conquest  that  never  was:  Ghana  and  the  Atmoravids,  in 
Histoy  m Africa,  ix  (1982),  21-59;  ix  (1983),  53-78; 

H.  Hugot,  Mission  a l^ik  de  Tidra  in  Bull.  IFAX, 
xxviii  (1966),  B,  555-64,  1019-23;  Hunwick,  Gao 
and  the  Abnoravids:  a hypothesis,  in  B.K.  Swartz  Jr. 
and  R.E.  Dumeet  (eds.),  West  African  culture  dynamics: 
archt^k^eii  and  historkal  perspectives.  The  Hague  1 979; 

Oumar  Kane,  Le  Fuuta  Tooro  des  Satigui  aux  Almaami 
{1 5 1 2- 1 807),  Universite  de  Dakar,  doctorat  d’Etat, 

3 vols.  1124  pp.  multigr.;  D.  Lange,  Les  rois  de  Goo- 
Sane  et  ks  Aknoravides,  in  JnoL  Afr.  Histoy,  xxii  (1991), 

251-75  (critique  by  Hunvrick  in  a 1993  issue  of  this 
same  journal);  Levtzion,  Abd  Allah  b.  Tasm  and  die nr\rr\ 
AimoraiAd^,  in  Willis  (ed.),  Studks  in  West  Africtm 
histoy,  i.  The  cultivators  of  Iskan,  1979,  78-1 12;  R.A.K. 

Messier,  T^ir  Atmoravids:  West  Afiican  gold  and  the  gold 
currmey  of  die  Mediterranean  world,  mjESHO,  xvii  (1974), 

31-47;  P.F.  de  Moraes  Farias,  The  Almoravids:  some 
questions  eoneeming  the  character  of  the  movement  during 
its  period  of  closest  contact  with  the  Western  Sudan,  in 
Bull.  IFAff,  xxix  (1967),  B,  3-4,  794-878;  Norris, 
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Sfrigitts  qf  the  A£mor<u/uf  Fn&umim!^  in  Jnai.  A/r.  Hist&iy, 
xii  {197  l)j  255-68;  A.  NoOi,  Das  ribal  der  Aimorts/iderit 
in  W.  Hoeneifcach  (ed.),  Der  Orient  in  der  F&rschung. 
Festschr^  Otto  Spies,  Wiesbaden  1967,  503-10; 
A.W,  Ould  Cheikh  and  B.  Saison,  Le  theolo^ien  e£ 
ie  somnambuk:  an  r^mt  de  Vhistsiu  €dmQrm}ide  en 

Maurilanie,  in  R£mii  CanaSmne  d*Etades  A^kaims^  ?(jx 
(19B5),  nn.  2;  P.  SemoniHj  The  Almoraijid  movement 
in  the  H^estern  Sudan^  a review  of  the  evidence^  in 
Transactions  of  the  Histoncat  Sock^  oj  Ghana,  vii  (1964), 
42-59. 

8.  Archaeology  and  epigraphy.  D.  Robert, 
S.  Robert  and  Devisse  (eds^j  T^ewust.  I.  Reckerches 
sur  Aoud^host,  Paris  1970;  C.  Vanacter,  T^daomt  If 
Recherches  sur  Aoudaghost.  Foailk  d*an  quartier  arti'tanal, 
Paris  1 979;  Devisse,  Robert-ChaJeix,  et  ahi,  Tegd^ousl. 
IIL  Recherches  sur  AoudaghosL  Campagnes  1960/1965. 
Enqtiites  ghieraks,  Paris  1983;  J.  Polet,  Tegdamisi.  IV. 
Fotdiie  d^un  quartier  de  Tegdaoust.  Urbanisationy  architec- 
ture, utihsation  de  l^espoee  constrtdt,  Paris  1985;  Robcrt- 
Chaleix,  T^aousL  V.  Recherches  sur  Aoudaghosf,  Une 
Concession  medieoale  d TegdaousL  Implantation^  eoobition 
d^ane  unite  d^habitaium,  Paris  1989;  B.  Saison.,  T^daoust 
VJr  Fouilk  d^un  quatuer  artuanal  d Tegdaausi  {Maurilanie 
orientaie).,  forthcoming;  S.  Bemus  and  P.  Gouletquer, 
Du  cuwrt  au  set  recherches  cthno-archeoiogiques  sur  la  re^n 
dAzedk  {campc^ies  1973-1 97 5\  in  Jnai  de  la  Societi 
des  AjricanisUs,  xlvi  (1976),  1-2,  7-68;  W.  FUipowiak, 
Etudes  archiologiques  jur  la  cupitak  medHuak  du  Mali, 
Szczecin  1979;  de  Moraes  Farias,  The  oldest  extant 
writing  ^ IVest  Africa.  Medimai  epigraphs Jrom  Essak^  San^ 
and  Eg^-N-Tawaqqasi  {Mali),  in  JhiaL  des  AjncanisteSj 
lx/2  (1990),  63-113,  (J.L.  Triauo) 

3.  Languages  across  the  whole  geographi- 
cal Sudan. 

The  Arabs  brought  Islam  to  BilHd  al-ShdSn  as  traders 
in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  Already  by  the  end  of  the 
7th  century  A*D.,  many  Arabic  dialects  were  spoken 
in  the  great  Sudanese  markets.  The  varieties  of 
Sudanese  Colloquial  Arabic  (SC A)  and  Sudan ic  Ara- 
bic (SA)  spoken  today  demonstrate  that  there  are 
many  aifmities  among  them  and  those  of  the  Sa^rd 
[g.p.]  or  Upper  Egypt*  such  as  the  preservation  of 
Old  Arabic  /a/  in  word-initial  position  for  the  /i/ 
of  other  dialects  (cf.  /al-/  “the”,  Cairene  /it-/,  or  the 
genidval  exponents  kinin  ot  alkl).  The  temm  SC  A re- 
fers to  any  non-pidgin/ non-creole  dialect  of  Arabic 
used  in  the  Republic  of  Sudan,  whereas  the  term  SA 
is  a much  broader  designation  indicative  of  a macro- 
dialect  of  both  sedentary  and  Bedouin  types  in  the 
larger  Eildd  ai-Sud^n  context. 

This  article  deals  primarily  with  SC  A within  the 
larger  SA  framework.  Also  featured  are  several  other 
major  languages  of  BilAd  al-Sudan.  Although  grammars 
and  vocabularies  of  these  languages  (incliJiding  SA)  have 
been  produced,  they  vary  in  terms  of  (1)  quality  of 
transcription  and  (2)  authenticity  of  daia^  Sigismund 
KoeUe*s  Poly^da  Africana  (1854)  may  serve  as  illus- 
trative. Although  a pioneering  work,  it  is  an  example 
of  the  former,  since  his  description  of  Chadian  and 
Sbuwa  Arabic  [see  giUWA,  2J,  among  other  problems, 
fails  to  mark  geminarion  consistently, 

SCA  is  currently  spoken  as  a first  language  by  more 
than  half  of  the  Sudan's  population  of  25.2  million 
(1990),  and  as  a second  or  third  language  by  many 
more.  There  are  also  Arabic-based  pidgins  and  creoles 
used  in  the  southern  Sudan  (c*g.  Juba  Arabic)  which 
can  be  characterised  by  (1)  the  loss  of  the  pharyngeals 
and  emphatic  consonants,  which  happens  in  other  SA 
dialects,  and  (2)  the  reduction  of  morphology. 

SCA  dialects  are  the  least  investigated  ones  in  the 


entire  Arab  world  due,  in  part,  to  the  complicated 
history  of  the  immigrauon  of  various  Arab  tribes  and 
the  Arabicisatlon  and  Islamicisation  of  the  many  eth- 
nic groups  which  initially  utilised  Arabic  as  a Lingua 
franca  and  then  adapted  it  as  a primary  lai^guage. 

The  aforementioned  situation  can  be  illustrated  by 
taking  the  case  of  the  multilingual  inhabitants  of  the 
Nuba  Hills,  who  are  surrounded  by  SCA  [see  kOea.  3]. 

A shift  has  occurred  from  the  autochthonous  tribal 
language  to  SCA  via  contact  with  the  superstratum. 
Moreover,  when  villagers,  who  have  moved  to  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  thereby  acquiring  SCA,  return 
home,  their  newly-acquired  SCA  skill  seemed  to  contri- 
bute to  a higher  prestige,  often  associated  with  higher- 
pacing  Jobs,  which  has,  in  turn,  influenced  others  to 
shift  to  it. 

The  most  thoroughly  studied  variety  of  SCA  after 
the  Khartoum-Omdurman  dialect  is  that  of  the  camel- 
breeding  Shukriyya,  who  number  between  1 50,000 
and  300,000  and  inhabit  the  Butana  between  the 
Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile.  Although  they  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  Arabia  and  I^aTar  b.  Abr  T^ib, 
their  dialect  is  not  Arabian.  SCA  does  have  some 
common  isoglosscs  with  Arabian  dialects,  however,  such 
as  one  of  the  genitival  exponents  in  current  use,  hagg 
(another,  bitS.\  shows  the  dose  affinity  with  Egyptian 
Arabic). 

Historically  speaking,  many  Arabic-speaking  tribes 
came  to  the  Sudan  from  Egypt  (e.g.  the  j^a'aliyyin) 
and  the  (e.g.  the  ^uhayna).  Among  the  for- 

mer, it  is  possible  today  to  subgroup  the  Shaykiyya. 
Rubatab,  Mirafab,  E^a^'aliyyin,  Kawlihla,  and  Rufk'^a; 
the  latter  can  be  divided  among  the  Shukriyya,  Dju- 
hayna,  HassSniyya,  HawSwrr,  Kab^bi^,  Sa- 

lima, Haw^ma,  Messiriyya,  IJumr,  ijamar,  Rizaygit, 
Habbaniyya,  Ta*ay5ha,  and  Baggara.  Whether  Arabian 
features  date  back  to  the  inner- Arabian  condirions  or 
occurred  later  inside  the  Sudan  itself  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Hilal  and  Sulaym  groups  remains  unclear. 

In  tenns  of  dialect  geography,  however,  four  baric 
zones  can  be  distinguished:  (1)  Northern,  including 
the  Arabic-speaking  parts  of  Dongola;  (2)  Central, 
including  Khartoum-Omdurman,  the  Gezira,  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Blue  Nile;  (3)  Western,  including 
the  White  Nile  territory,  Kordofan,  and  Darfur  (the 
Baggara  dialect  constitutes  a group  by  itself,  how- 
ever); and  (4)  Southern,  including  the  aforementioned 
pidgins  and  creoles. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  SCA  dialects 
is  the  different  vocabulary'  used.  For  instance,  through- 
out the  Sudan,  one  eats  thin,  round.  Oat  bread  called 
kisra  or  a thicker  type  thereof,  ja/ra^a.  These  words 
are  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  Arab  world  unless 
the  user  is  familiar  with  Sudanese  cuisine.  Typical 
otlier  Sudanese  lexemes  include:  koMs,  pi.  kadasa 
kadayis,  also  T^'dwa  “cat”;  biril  “straw  mat”;  rnarfe/Jn 
“wolf;  hyena”;  bdSom  "fox;  jackal”;  ^angarib  “bed”; 

“wooden  slippers”;  wa^a  wata  “earth”; 
kadruk  "pig”;  mansa  “kind  of  alcoholic  brew  usuaUy 
made  of  millet”;  and  ganmb  “sit”.  SCA  "many, 
much”  is  a particularly  good  illustration  of  the  close 
connection  with  Upper  Egyptian  kaEr  (cf.  Cairene  kdxr.^^  COITI 
but  Moroccan  beexaf  or  Gulf  Arabic  wa^id  wajid). 

Turning  to  the  verbal  realm,  most  SCA  dialects  use 
the  verb  mala,  yamJh  for  "go”,  whereas  Egyptian  and 
other  Eastern  dialects  use  mb,  ykftk  (Classical  hahaba 
survives  only  in  Yemen).  Although  the  verb  'awiz  or 
can  be  heard  for  "want”  in  the  Sudan,  this  is 
probably  best  analysed  as  an  Egyptianism.  The 
authentic  SCA  active  participte  is  dayir,  a metathesised 
form  of  Classical  form  IV,  ^drdda  with  aphaeresis. 
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Cr  SCA  Myir  Unu  "what  do  you  want?''  for  Egyptian 
^aimz  e€{k).  It  is  Chadian  and  Nigerian  Arabic  M/iddr 
iihu  'Vhat  do  you  want?”  which  should  be  directly 
compared  with  the  aforementioned  SCA  expression 
proving  that  these  dialects  are  basically  extensions 
of  SA. 

After  Arabic,  Hausa  \^tt  \ is  the  most  important 
language  of  the  Biiad  at-Suddn,  With  22  million  first- 
language  speakers  and  another  10  million  second 
language  users  (1991),  this  West  Chadic  (Afrckasiatic) 
language  has  supplanted  over  the  centuries  many  other 
Chadtc  languages  with  fewer  speakers.  It  is  writ- 
ten today  mainly  in  Latin  script;  ho  we  vet,  Ajami  (i.e. 
Arabic)  writing  is  still  used,  befitting  the  many  Arabic 
loanwords. 

Kanuri  is  the  major  language  (Saharan  sub» 

branch  of  Nilo-Saharan)  of  Bomo  State,  Nigeria,  with 
3.5  million  speakers  (1987),  Like  Hausa,  it  lias  a tra- 
dition of  being  written  in  Ajami  script.  There  arc 
100,000  speakers  in  Chad  (1985);  56,500  in  Cameroon 
(1982);  and  50,000  in  Niger  (1991).  It  is  used  on  radio 
and  television,  and  has  been  able  to  supply  loanwords 
to  the  languages  of  the  area;  e.g,  Nigerian  Arabic 
“then,  afterwards”  has  been  borrowed  from  Kanuri  digo 
“first”. 

Fulfulde  (Fula,  Fulbe,  Fulani  [see  fulbe])  is  spoken 
by  B.6%  of  the  Nigerian  population  (7.6  million,  1991), 
It  has  four  major  Nigerian  dialects:  (1)  Adamawa, 
spoken  in  Gongola  State;  (2)  Kano-Katsina;  (3)  Borono, 
in  Bomu  State;  and  (4)  Sokoto.  This  AtJandc  (Niger- 
Congo)  language  is  spoken  over  a vast  area  since  the 
Fulani  are  found  in  many  countries,  e.g.  Mali  has 
one  million  (1991). 

Songhay  [see  son^^iayJ  (Nilo-Saharan)  has  600,000 
speakers  in  Mali;  390,000  in  Niger,  1 22,700  in  Burkino 
Faso  (all  1991).  It  condnues  to  serve  as  an  important 
trade  language  and  is  also  being  used  as  the  Language 
of  primary  school  instruction. 

Another  Nilo-Saharan  Language  is  Baginni 
(30,000  to  40,000  speakers,  1977),  spoken  in  Chad 
and  Nigeria,  It  was  the  language  of  the  ancient  Bagirmi 
Kingdom  and  has  many  second-language  users. 

Wolof  (Adaniic  sub-branch  of  Niger-Congo  [see 
SENEGAL.  1])  is  spokcn  by  36%  of  the  populahon  of 
Senegal  (1976)  and  14.6%  of  the  population  of  Gambia 
(1983).  Together,  the  Gambian  and  Senegalese  dialects 
have  3 million  speakers  (1987).  Another  3 million 
speak  it  as  a second  language  (1991),  It  is  also  used 
in  Mali  and  Mauritania. 

Other  important  languages  of  this  area  include 
Tamashcq  (Berber,  Afroasiauc),  Bamhara  and  Man- 
dinka  (both  Maude,  Niger-Congo). 

Bibii&graphy:  B.  Grimes,  ed.,  TfjfAffdisjgur,  Dallas 
1992;  A.S-  Kaye,  Chadian  and  Sudanese  Arabic  in  the 
light  of  comparatme  Arabic  diaiectolag^y  The  Hague  1 976; 
C.  Mosely  and  R.E.  Asher  (eds.),  Atias  of  the  ivorld^s 
ianguag/cSy  London  1994;  J.  Owens,  A grammar  if 
Nigerian  Arabic^  Wiesbaden  1993;  idem  (ed.),  Arabs 
and  Arcdfk  in  the  Lake  Chad  r^otty  SUGIA,  14,  spe- 
cial vol,  1993.  (A.S.  Kaye) 

SUDAYF  B.  MAYMCN,  Arab  poet  of  the 

2nd/8th  century. 

Sudayf  b.  Mahran  h.  Maymun,  moudd  of  the 
Khuza^a,  or  of  the  Banu  M-‘Abb^,  or  of  the  Banu 
Hagiiim,  was  bom  in  Mecca  during  the  final  years 
of  the  Umayyad  dynasty.  From  an  early  age  he  was 
a supporter  of  the  HSahimites  figainst  the  latter  and 
was  even,  according  to  al-I^fahani,  the  leader  of  a 
sect,  the  Sudayfiyya,  opposing  a pro-Umayyad  group 
organised  by  a certain  SayySb.  After  the  seizure  of 
power  by  the  'Abbasids,  Sudayf  left  Mecca  for  al- 


Hrra^  where  he  approached  the  caliph  al-SaffSb 
tried  without  success  to  persuade  him  to  slaughter 
certain  remaining  Umayyads.  But  following  the  revolt 
of  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  al-H^s^ti^  h.  ‘Alf 
[^.w.j,  known  as  aJ-Nafs  al-Zakiyya,  at  Medina,  and 
that  of  his  brother  Ihrlhrm  at  Ba^ra,  Sudayf  openly 
sided  with  the  "Alids  against  the  ‘AbbSsids,  support- 
ing them  with  his  poetry  and  with  the  money  which 
he  had  previously  accepted  from  the  latter.  However, 
after  the  failure  of  both  these  revolts  Sudayf  fled  to 
Medina  or  to  Mecca,  appealing  for  pardon  to  the 
caliph  abMansiir.  According  to  a source  quoted  by 
I bn  al-Mu'tazz,  this  pardon  was  granted,  but  another 
source,  generally  considered  more  reliable,  insists  that 
the  caliph  rejected  his  approaches,  took  a personal 
dislike  to  him,  and  instructed  one  of  his  uncles,  *Abd 
al-Samad  b.  *AlT  or  Dawud  b.  *Ali,  then  governors 
of  Mecca  and  of  Medina  respectively,  to  a.s5assinate 
him.  One  of  them  carried  out  this  instruction  in  the 
year  147/764. 

Of  a diiodn  of  30  folios,  according  to  Ibn  al-Nadim, 
composed  by  Sudayf  b.  Maymiln,  all  that  remains, 
or  more  accurately,  all  that  Rid  wan  Mahdl  al-'Abbud 
has  succeeded  in  collecting,  is  20  fragments  compris- 
ing a total  of  99  verses,  gleaned  from  numerous  and 
diverse  sources  of  which  the  most  important,  among 
ancient  sources  are:  Ibn  aJ-Mu*tazz,  fabakdty  and  al- 
Isfahanf,  Aghdrd  (6  fragments),  Ibn  "Abd  RabbiJ^,  *!kd 
(6  fragments)  and  Ibn  Kutayba,  Shfr  (4  fragments), 
and  among  modem  or  contemporary  sources:  al- 
San^anT,  Nasamat  al-sahary  still  in  manuscript  (5  frag- 
ments) and  al-^Amilr,  Aydn  ai-^fa  (13  fragments).  As 
reconstructed,  these  20  fragments  arc  of  unequal 
length.  Only  five  can  be  regarded  as  kastdaSy  the  other 
fifteen  comprising  between  one  and  six  verses. 

Sudayf  employs  eight  metres.  Foremost  are  kamil 
and  khqff  (5  fragments),  followed  by  basti  (4  frag- 
ments), tawfi  (2  fragments),  and  finally,  madtd,  n^djir, 
ramai  and  muiakdrib  (1  fragment).  For  rhyme,  eight  let- 
ters are  used:  nun  (5  times),  yd^  (3  umes),  hamzOy  rd* 
and  ddd  (twice)  and  finally  bd^,  hd*  and  ddl  (once). 

Sudayf  b.  Maymun  addresses  the  principal  themes 
of  Arabic  poetry.  In  fact,  his  ^wdn  includes  three 
erotic  fragments  (nos.  7,  14  and  17)  with  a total  length 
of  16  verses,  a satirical  fragment  (no.  5,  one  verse), 
a laudatory  fragment  (no,  6,  two  verses)  dedicated  to 
a certain  ^umahr,  a dirge  (no.  lO,  two  verses)  in 
which  he  laments  over  his  “men”,  probably  meaning 
the  ShFrs,  ajid  finally  and  of  the  g^aicsi  importance, 
fifteen  political  fragments  which  could  be  placed  under 
two  major  headings.  Under  the  first  heading  are  a 
number  of  fragments  (no.  2,  18  verses,  no.  11,  4 ver- 
ses and  no.  13,2  verses)  in  which  Sudayf  attacks  the 
Umayyads,  whom  he  describes  as  unjust  and  mis- 
guided, reproaching  them  in  particular  over  the  killing 
of  al-Husayn  b.  'All  and  of  Zayd  b.  al-Husayn.  The 
fragments  of  the  second  category  may  also  be  divided 
into  two  groups.  On  the  one  hand,  Sudayf  addresses 
eulogies  to  the  ‘Abb^ids,  noble  guides  and  leaders, 
and  especially  to  the  caliph  al-Safi^l;i  (no.  20,  7 verses, 
and  no.  6,  8 verses),  whom  he  describes  a “well- 
guided  and  supreme  chief”;  but  on  the  other  handj^^j-  QQpp| 
attacks  these  same  caliphs,  especially  after  the  rcvmt 
of  al-Nafs  al-Zakiyya,  and  condemns  them  as  impi- 
ous, proclaiming  at  the  same  time  his  allegiance  to 
the  *Alids,  envisaging  their  recovery  of  the  caliphate 
(no.  16,  9 verses).  Finally,  on  account  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Umayyads  and  his  virulent  satires  against 
the  *AbbS-sids,  whom  he  had  previously  praised,  and 
his  eulogies  of  the  Ha.*ihimites  and  'Alids  in  particu- 
lar, Sudayf  b,  Maymun  is  classed  as  a poet. 
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and  consequently  he  was  placed  by  Ibn 
{Ma^aiint  151)  among  the  Ahl  al-Bayi 

al-mukta^un  and  among  the  Ayan  by  ai-*Amilr. 

Bi^iiography:  Among  the  works  menhoiied  in 
the  article,  the  most  important  are  Aydn  a/- 

xxxiv,  3-25;  Rid  wan  Mahdr  al-*Abbud,  Ski^r 
Sudayf  b.  Mtymun,  Nadjaf  1974.  See  also  S.  Moscati, 
Le  m(issa£fe  Umayyadts  dans  rhisioire  €i  dans  tes  Jriig- 
ments  pff£ti^u£s,  in  .4rO,  5£viii/4  (1950)^  88-1 15,  Prague 
1950;  Taieb  El  Achcche,  La  pifesw  thesis, 

Paris-Sorbonne  1988,  unpnbk 

(TAtEB  El  Acheche) 

SUDAYR  [see  sui>avrT]. 

SUDAYRI  (al-SadArA),  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  clans  of  the  al-Dawasir 
They  derive  their  name  from  Sndayr  (or  Sadayr), 
a northernmost  district  of  Nadjd,  in  modem  Saudi 
Arabia,  north  of  the  valley  of  al-^Atk  [^fj.  WadT 
Sudayr,  known  as  Bafin  al’-Sudayr,  runs  northwest  of 
aJ-RiyId.  In  recent  centuries  they  ruled  in  the  oases 
of  al-*Awda,  Djaladjil.  al-Ma^ma^a,  ahGhat  and 
Sudayra,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sweet  water  welb  of  Hafar  aJ-^Atk.  Ever  since  the 
13th/19ih  century,  their  name  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  Al  Su*ud 

Bibiiagraphy:  J.G.  Lorimer,  Gaz^teer  of  the  Persian 
Gulff  *Orimn  and  C^trat  Arahiai  Calcutta  1908-15, 
repr.  Farnborough  1970,  IIB,  1634-42;  H.StJ. 
Philby,  TJ^  heart  Arabia^  A nct^rd  of  tr^niel  and  exph- 
2 vois,,  London  1922,  index  s,v.;  idem,  Arabian 
jubiitei  London  1952,  Appendix  III.  Genealogy  of 
the  Sudairi  family;  R.  Bayly  Winder,  Saudi  Ardna 
in  the  ninetmttk  centuy^  London-New  York  1965,  index 
S.V.;  British  Admiralty,  A handbook  ^ Arabia,  London 
1946,  367^  (E.  van  Donzel) 

al-SUDDI,  Isma'^Tl  b.  'Abd  al-Ra^mAn,  a msiwld 
of  Zaynab  bt.  Kays  b.  Makhrama,  was  a popular 
preacher  in  KQfa,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in 
127/745.  His  reputadon  as  a transmitter  of  prophedc 
traditions  was  a matter  of  dispute.  The  opinions  of 
the  ri^dl  experts  ranged  all  the  way  from  neu- 
tral ^ mendacious  {kadhdtab). 

His  role  in  isfmds  supporting  canonicaj  tradi- 

dons  is  minimal  anyway  and  endrely  arddeial,  i.e.  he 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  it.  His  polidcal  stance 
{tadia^t^)  may  be  distilled  from  the  accusation  that 
he,  at  one  umc,  had  slighted  the  two  Abu 

Bakr  and  ''Umar.  His  fame  lay  in  his  ^eged  exper- 
tise in  R-ur^Sn  exegesis,  which  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  his  al-SuddL  He  acquired  this  name 

because  he  used  to  sit  on  the  threshold  (Ar.  suddd^  of 
the  great  mosque,  where  he  is  said  to  have  gathered 
people  around  him.  His  contemporary  al-Sba'^bi 
thought  absolutely  nothing  of  his  cxegedcal  experdse. 
Ibrahim  al-Nal^a'i  described  his  exegesis  as 

popular  {taf^r  at-pawnil.  In  al-Tabari’s  Tfl/iir,  coundess 
cxcgetical  remarks  ascribed  to  al-SuddT  can  be  found 
and  could  conceivably  be  brought  together  in  a vol- 
ume. Whether  such  a compiladon  would  allow  con- 
clusions as  to  a certain  bias  or  predilection  on  his 
part,  if  any,  has  as  yet  to  be  established. 

Bibliography:  ‘Abd  al-Karim  al-San'ani,  al-Ansdb, 
v^i,  109-10;  Mizzi,  Takdhib  al-kamdl,  iit,  132-8;  Ibn 
Ha^ar,  Tahdtib  al-tahi^lb,  i,  313-14;  Tabari,  Tqfnr^ 
passim,  (G.H.A.  Juynboll) 

StJDl,  Ahmed  (mod.  Tkish.  Ahmet,  and  sometimes 
referred  to,  incorrectly  it  seems,  as  Mehmet),  also 
known  as  Sudi'-yi  (or  Ahmed-i)  Bosnawi,  Ottoman 
scholar  noted  as  a commentator  on  the  ddwan  of 
H^z  [^.jy,],  the  Gukstan  and  Bus  tan  of  Sa^di  and 

other  Persian  works.  He  was  bom  in  Bosnia  at  Sudit^i 


(whence  his  uijAa),  a village  near  the  town  of  Fo^a 
which,  being  better  known,  some  sources  give  as  hb 
birthplace.  His  birthdate  is  unknown,  as  are  the  names 
of  his  parents  and  other  details  of  his  family  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  remained  unmarried,  a remark  in  his 
commcntaiy  on  the  iBwdn  of  HaGz  stadng  that,  like 
Jesus,  he  never  took  a wife  (Nazif  M.  Hoca,  Sui^. 

Hqyati,  eserkri  ue  ihi  risdksi^nin  metai^  Istanbul  1980,  15), 

The  date  given  for  his  death  varies  from  1000/ 

1592-3  to  after  1006/8  May  1598  {op,  di.,  16),  but 
it  is  known  that  he  was  buried  at  the  Yusuf  Pagha 
mosque  in  Aksaray,  although  the  whereabouts  of  his 
tombstone  is  not  known,  it  having  been  removed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  roadworks.  Assumed  to  have  adhered 
to  the  HanafT  law  school,  a charge  that  he  suppressed 
from  the  corpus  some  poems  of  ShiT  sympa- 

thy seems  to  have  been  disproved  by  lack  of  such 
poems  in  the  earliest  mss.  [sec  hafi?]. 

Sudi’s  early  schooling  is  assumed  to  have  been  in 
Fo^,  while  his  commentary  on  the  Guiistdn  includes 
a reference  to  study  in  Sar^evo,  and  he  is  thought 
to  have  condnued  his  education  in  Istanbul,  to  which 
city  (like  others  from  Bosnia)  he  came  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  Bosnian-bom  ^kuUu  Mehmed  Paib^ 

He  visited  Erzurum,  and  studied  with  Muslih 
al-Din  al- Lari'  [see  al-lArI]  at  Amid  in  Diyarbckir 
before  going  to  Damascus  (where  he  read  Sa^dlb  Gniis- 
£dn  with  the  poet  IJalTm-i  ghirwanr),  Baghdad,  Nadjaf 
and  Kufa,  and  undertook  the  He  comments 

on  the  places  he  virited,  complaining,  e.g.  about  an 
ignorance  of  Persian  and  good  Arabic  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Baghdad,  and  describing  the  mosques  and  combs 
of  Kufa  as  in  ruins.  He  did  not  visit  Persia  itself,  but 
everywhere  sought  to  widen  his  knowledge  of  Persian, 
not  only  through  contact  with  scholars  but,  according 
to  his  own  statements,  discussing  difficult  passages  from 
and  Sa'di  with  such  people  as  Persian  mer- 
chants who  were  men  of  both  trade  and  learning. 

Returning  to  Istanbul,  he  undertook  further  study 
before  becoming  a teacher  to  the  ghibndtt-i  i^dssa  in  the 
household  of  Ibr^fm  Pa^a  (d.  942/ 1636)  (on  Ibrahim 
Pasha  and  the  ^uidm  system,  see  sajuiAw.  iv,  at  1087a) 
one  of  whom,  Mostarfl  Derwish  Pa^a  (d.  1012/1603 
[see  derwTsh  pa^aJ)  was  to  mention  Stldl  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Murad-ndme. 

Sudr’s  recension  of  the  DFhjuji  of  HaJiz  (3  vols^j  Efflik 
1250/1834)  is  said  to  have  been  produced  at  the  sug- 
gesdon  of  Muhammad  b.  Badr  al-Din  Muhyi  ’l-Dln 
^-Munshi  of  Akhisar  [see  ak  ^^ArI  (b)].  Considered 
authoritadve  and  outshining  earlier  works  by  ShemT 
and  Sururi  (see  Ritter,  in  lA  art.  it  was  used  for 

echdons  by  Persian  scholars  as  well  as  for  studies 
by  Western  orientalists.  His  risdles.  on  the  second  bqyt 
of  the  first  in  the  diwan  of  ^.nd  on  one 

bayt  of  Sa'di^s  Guiistdn  are  included  in  the  study  by 
Nazif  Hoca  (see  above).  The  former  is  shown  by  R>pka 
(Histo^  of  Iramim  bJttralurt,  Dordrecht  1968,  103)  as  an 
excepdon  to  the  usual  approach  of  the  old  comment- 
ators, who  stressed  only  the  intellectual  content  of 
Persian  poetry  rather  than  its  formal  aspect,  which 
they  regarded  as  selFevidcnt  (see  also  Browne,  Zi/P, 

iu,  299,  302).  realpatidar.com 

Biblii}graphy  \ For  titles  m addition  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  article,  see  Hoca^s  work,  on  which 
this  article  draws  broadly  for  biographical  detail; 
and  see  also  Mustafa  Ozkan,  Mahmud  b.  KadPi  Man- 
yds  Giitlistan  tercumesi.  Gin§ — -incekme—^etin — soddk, 

Ankara  1992.  (Katheeen  BueRill) 

SU^AN  RAY  BHANDARI,  or  Sudjan  Singh 
Dhlr,  Mun^r  {Jhr.  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 ith/ 1 7 th 
century  arid  the  early  part  of  the  1 2th/ 1 8th  century 
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under  ihe  Mughal  emperor  Awrangaib  Hindu 

chronicler  of  Mu$lim  India  and  compiler  of 
collections  ] literature.  The  name 

Su^an  (probably  not  to  be  taken  ^ San^an,  as  in 
the  Ef  article)  comes  from  a Hindi  word  meaning 
**well  informed,  wise,  inteiligent'^  according  to  Storey. 

Very  litde  is  known  of  his  life  and  career,  apart 
from  what  he  celb  m m his  books  or  what  has  been 
added  to  the  manuscripts  of  them  by  their  copyists. 
In  the  preface  to  his  history  (see  1.  below),  he  states 
that  he  was  by  profession  a murnhi  or  secretary  in  the 
civil  and  financial  administration  of  the  Mughal  empire, 
that  he  was  bom  at  Batala  (in  the  Gurd^sphr  District) 
in  the  Pandjab  and  that  he  v'isited  Kabul,  probably 
Thafta  and  the  Pin^iawr  Garden  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas. 

He  is  the  author  of: 

1.  The  Ehula.ial  completed  in  1107/ 

1 695-6.  It  is  a history  of  India  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  accession  of  AwrangzTb  in  1069/1659,  with  hts 
narradve  ending  in  1068/1658.  He  based  it  on  a 
number  of  historical  works  in  Persian,,  which  he  enu- 
merates. It  claims  only  to  be,  as  its  title  says,  an 
""epitome  of  histories”,  but  is  of  interest  as  being  writ- 
ten by  a Hindu.  It  also  contains  a valuable  geogra- 
phical section,  with  particular  information  about  the 
Pandi^-  Much  of  the  Ehulasa  was  incorporated  in 
the  S^ar  of  Gbulam  Husayn  Khan 

Taba^aba’f  written  shortly  afterwards,  and  in 

the  Akhtfdr-i  of  NawwSb  Mahabbat  Kh^n, 

A free  Urdu  adaptation  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
KhulS^ai  on  the  geography  of  India  and  on  the  Hindu 
Radius  of  DihJl,  was  made  in  1 219-20/ 1B04-5  by  the 
Urdu  i^t  Mir  ^Tr  ^AlT  “Afsus”  [q^v.].  The 

was  edited  by  M.  l^afar  Hasan,  lith.  Dihlr  1918;^  sec- 
tions are  tr.  in  Elliot  and  Ehjwson,  Hhio^  of  India^ 
viii,  5-12,  and  by  Jadunath  Sarkar  in  Thi  India  of 
Aurangob  siatistk^  and  roddr)..,,  Calcutta 

1901.  See  on  the  H,  Beveridge,  Tht 

at-Towdrikk,  <Jr  E$smjr4  af  in  JRAS  (1894),  733- 

68  (1895),  2ih  Storey,  i,  453-8. 

2.  The  Ek^bami  al-m^Sd  and  the 

two  collections  of  indidd  or  ornate  oflicial  prose  by 
Persian  and  Indo-Muslim  authors,  compiled  in  the 
1690s  and  so  far  unpublished.  See  Storey,  iii/2,  E. 
Omatt  pfost^  318. 

BihUogtaphy\  Given  in  the  article. 

(Mohammex>  SnAri-[C.E.  Bos  won™]) 

al-SUDJ]^A,  apparendy  the  name  of  an  idol  of 
the  pre-Islamic  Arabs. 

In  a margiiiaJ  adchtion  to  Ibn  ai-Kalbi's  K,  al-A^m 
(ed.  Kiinkc-Rosenbeiger,  2),  the  following  is 

given:  “Fulfill  your  legal  aims  obligations,  for  God 
has  freed  you  from  a]-Sud|4ia  and  al-Ba^y^ja”  (miss- 
ing from  the  The  commentator  says  that 

al-Suj^i^a  was  an  idol.  As  for  a]-Bad|^a,  this  is  the 
blood  drawn  from  an  incision  {Jasld]  of  a camel's 
vein,  on  which  the  Arabs  used  to  feed  in  times  of 
dearth.  But  according  to  7^.4,  li,  6,  aJ-Ba^^a  was 
an  idol  too.  In  this  case,  the  second  part  of  the  tra- 
dition would  have  the  following  meaning  . for  God 
has  freed  you  from  al-Sud^^a  and  al-Ba^ttja”  (in 
regard  to  whom  you  used  to  have  to  pay  a tenth  on 
herds  or  make  sacririccs;  in  faturc,  these  should  be 
made  to  God). 

A variant  of  this  hadx^  (equally  missing  from  the 
Concofdaned)  mentions  a third  idol,  al-E^abha,  which 
denotes  at  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  the  sense  of 
‘"forehead^',  a pre-Islamic  idol,  a lunar  mansion,  the 
moon  itself,  horses  (like  humiliation,  the 

leading  men  of  a tribe  and,  finally,  the  persons  respon- 


sible for  levying  money  lor  a ransom  or  a debt  (774, 
tx,  333).  The  name  of  this  idol  is  found  in  another 
tradition,  together  with  two  other  names  of  deities, 

“No  alms  payment  is  due  to  al-Djabha,  al-Nuldikha 
or  al-Kus'^a”  {ibid.^  v,  484,  ii,  285). 

Bihltagraphy'.  Given  in  the  article;  other  refs, 
in  T.  Fahd,  Lm  pantheon  de  rAmhie  Cenirale  d la  veilk 
de  rh^jf,  Paris  1968,  51-2.  But  see  also  W,  Atallah, 

De  quelqufs  pretendugi  idoks  Ba^Oy  Su^y  etCy,  in  Arabka, 

XX  (1973),  160-7,  who  questions  whether  these  words 
refer  to  idols  and  interprets  them  as  relating  to 
stages  of  an  animal  sacrifice.  (T.  Fahd) 

SUEZ  [see  al-suways}, 

St]rF  (Ar,  Wadr  Suf,  ntsba  Sufi,  pi.  Sawafa,  vulgp 
Suafa),  a group  of  oases  in  south-eastern 
Algeria,  termed  by  the  French  (since  1885)  Annexe 
d'El  Oued,  after  its  chef-lieu  ahWad.  With  its  nomadic 
periphery,  it  covers  an  area  of  ca.  80,000  km®,  stretch- 
ing along  the  Tunisian  border  from  the  ^arTd  to  the 
approaches  of  Ghad&mcs.  Most  of  it  is  sand  dunes 
forming  part  of  the  Great  Oriental  Erg,  the  remainder 
is  flat,  stony  terrain  (jflAn,  lit-  ""plate^')  and  several  sail 
marshes  {sab^ay  Villages  and  palm  groves  occupy 

only  a fraction  of  the  whole.  I'hough  of  difficuU  access 
(hence  its  use  as  a refuge),  it  was  never  really  isolated, 
thanks  to  its  role  as  a link  between  Tunisia  (Nafia) 
and  pre-Saliaran  Algeria  (Tuggurl,  Tamasm,  Biskra). 

The  settled  area  comprises  nine  older  villages  (founded 
before  the  1 7th  century),  divided  in  three  groups: 

Kmar  (vocalisation  uncertain,  Fr.  spelling  Guemar) 
and  Taghzut  in  the  north-west;  KuinTn  and  Tiksabt 
in  the  south-west;  Zkum  (spelling  uncertain;  Fr.  spelling 
Zgoum),  Bahfma,  Dabila  and  STdi  ""Awn  in  the 
north-east;  and  al-W^  in  the  centre.  The  number  of 
their  inhabitants  ranges  from  880  (Sfdf  *Awn)  to  ca. 

13i000  (al-Wad)  (Nadler  1957,  24).  There  are  a dozen 
newer  villages,  including  the  AmL^  group  in  the  south 
and  temporary  camp  sites  (nazldt).  The  global 
population  of  the  Suf  has  soared  from  17,629  (?)  in 
1883  to  cay  120,000  in  1966  (Kiebtra  1987,  1 1).  About 
one-third  of  these  are  nomads,  but  the  distinction 
between  them  and  the  setders  b not  clear-cut:  moKt 
nomads  own  palm  groves  and  spend  there  the  harvest 
season,  while  many  villagers  raise  Hocks.  Demographic 
pres.su re  and  poor  harvests  entail  emigration,  mostly 
to  Tunisia  (36,000  in  1955;  Vanney  l%0,  177). 

Origins.  The  aborigines  of  the  Suf  were  pre- 
sumably Berbers,  but  the  main  ethnic  components  in 
the  Islamic  period  are  the  "^Adwan  and  the  nomadic 
Trtid.  According  to  the  iGtdb  al-Adtifdni  (see  BibL)^  the 
former  claimed  descent  from  a Maidl^fimi  who  came 
with  the  first  Islamic  conquest,  while  the  latter  arrived 
near  the  end  of  the  1 4th  century  and  considered 
themselves  as  part  of  Sulaym.  After  initial  clashes 
between  the  two,  a modus  idoettdi  was  reached  thougli 
political  opposition  remained. 

Economy.  The  ba.sis  of  the  SuIT  economy  is  the 
date  palm.  Its  cultivation  differs  from  that  practised 
elsewhere  [see  nakhl  and  tamr]  in  two  respects: 

(a)  the  tree  is  plajited  in  a funnel-likc  excavation 
pi.  gbitdn)  at  a depth  enabling  its  roots  to  reach  the 
^oundwatcr;  hence  no  need  of  irrigation,  Qom 

Sisyphean  labour  to  keep  the  sand  out;  and  (b)  vrim 
the  lowering  of  the  water  table,  the  tree,  in  order  to 
3un,4ve,  must  be  lowered  too — -an  arduous  and  risky 
operation.  The  palm  groves  produce  several  varieties 
of  dates,  such  as  the  famous  degkt  nur  (5.3%  of  the 
total,  for  export  only)  and  the  soft  dales,  (78% 

of  the  total,  the  staple  food  of  the  Suafa).  I'he  total 
number  of  trees  went  up  from  154,008  in  1883  to 
441,000  in  1930  (Cauvet  1934,  93).  Vegetables,  too. 
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are  grown  in  the  as  welJ  as  snufT  tobacco. 

CcrcaJs  must  be  imported.  Livestock  is  raised  mostly 
by  the  nomad^dHTextiles  produced  include  bumuseS:^ 
and  carpets.  A supplement  of  income  is  provided 
by  smuggling  (notably  of  gunpowder).  A closed  chapter 
in  the  Suli  economy  is  the  black  slave  trade  and 
slavery,  which  only  stopped  completely  as  late  as  1922 
(Lesetie  1955,  20). 

Islam  in  the  Suf.  The  Suafa  are  M^lds.  The 
Fapmid  and  heresies  left  no  trace  in  the 

Suf,  and  much  the  same  applies  to  the  I6ih -century 
maraboutic  ^abbiyya.  Only  the  implantation  of  three 
major  Sufi  orders,  the  Rahm^niyya,  the  Tidjaniyya 
and  the  K^diriyya  in  the  1 9th  century  and  the 

rivalry  between  the  latter  two,  has  made  religion  a 
prime  factor  in  Sufi  life  and  politics.  The  Rahm^rs 
were  the  first  to  found  a lodge  at  al-Wad  (1815).  By 
1858  they  had  some  10,000  members.  Next  came  the 
Ti^^anfs,  who  founded  a lodge  at  Kjnar,  an  extension 
of  Tamalhat  at  Tamasin  in  the  Righ  valley.  Being 
staunch  collaborators  of  the  French,  they  enjoyed  their 
trust  and  fav-our,  but  the  two  main  lodges  at  *Ayn 
Madi*  and  Tamasfn  were  long  divided  over  the 
supreme  headship  of  the  order.  The  l^diriyya  became 
active  in  the  Suf  thanks  to  two  brothers  from  Nafta, 
aUHa^imf  and  aldmam,  who  built  two  lodges  in  the 
Amish  area  (18S7,  1692).  T*hc  fja,dirrs  were  welcomed 
by  the  RahmanTs,  but  the  Tidjanfs  took  an.  un- 
favourable view  of  the  new  competitor.  Thus  began 
a 30-year  long  rivalry  (1895-1924),  which  divided  the 
Suf  into  two  camps.  To  bolster  his  posirion,  al-Ha^mf 
likewise  offered  hi^  services  to  the  French,  who,  though 
mistrustful,  used  him  to  expand  their  Saharan  trade, 
check  smuggling  and  obtain  informadon  on  the  Turks 
and  the  SantisTs.  When  he  incited  his  followers  against 
the  French,  he  was  banished  to  Tunisia  (1918).  After 
the  demise  of  both  his  Tidianr  rival  and  his  own  one 
(1923),  their  successors  made  peace  (1924),  but  the 
rise  of  the  Orthodox  Reform  movement  [see  isiAh,  i, 
and  SALAFtYYA]  threatened  the  entire  maraboutic  estab^ 
li^hment.  By  1932,  the  Suf  was  again  divided  into 
two  blocs,  for  and  against  the  Reformists.  The  K^diri 
chief  ^Abd  al-^Aafz  denounced  the  marabouts  and 
joined  the  AUMA  (Algerian  'Ulamt*  Assoc*)  in  1937, 
which  prompted  I bn  Badfs  to  spread  the  reformist 
gospel  in  the  Suf  (Pigoreau  1954,  36).  Despite  their 
success,  the  membership  of  the  three  orders  did  not 
diminish:  in  1945  it  averaged  15,000  for  each  (Kiclstra 
1987,  14). 

Religious  differences  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
divide  the  Suf.  It  was  also  plagued  by  tribal  alliances 
based  on  enmity  between  neighbouring  villages  [see 
saff]*  These  factions  became  involved  in  regional 
rivalries:  between  Tuggurt  and  Tamasin,  the  Bu-‘Ukkaii 
and  the  Ben  Gina.  From  this  involvement,  the  Suf 
profited  little  and  suffered  much  in  terms  of  human 
josses  and  material  damage.  Its  submission  to  the 
French  (1854)  was  followed  by  16  uneventful  years, 
marred  by  exactions  of  French-appointed  ka^ids. 
France^s  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Prussia  stimulated 
uprisings  in  the  Constantinois  (1871),  including  a 
bloody  attack  on  Kmar  by  a religious  agitator  called 
Bd  ^uiha.  When  the  pax  ga/ika  was  restored,  France 
imposed  direct  rule  on  the  Saf  (1877).  Two  former 
of  the  Trud,  Hammu  Musa  and  Ahmad  ben 
Tuati,  were  appointed  but  they  no  longer 

enjoyed  the  autonomy  which  tribal  leaders  had 
possessed  before.  There  was  a silent  agreement  between 
them  and  the  Ti^Inrs  as  to  their  respective  spheres 
of  influence,  but  after  the  Great  War  both  religious 
and  secular  leadership  lost  their  political  basis.  Only 


§0f 


the  old  merchant  families  kept  their  status,  and,  by 
providing  their  sons  with  a modem  education,  qualified 
them  as  bureaucrats  in  independent  Algeria  (Kielstra 
1987,  23). 

BiitliogTaphy  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  anon.,  Altab  al-^Adwanl  (the  only  written 
Arabic  source  on  the  pre-co!onia]  history  of  the 
Sof,  undated  and  partly  legendary;  partial  tr.  I^G, 
Feraud,  Constandne  1868);  L.C*  Feraud,  /*#  Sahara 
ds  Constan^m.  J^aUs  it  somemrs^  Algiers  1887,  149-71; 
G.  Cauvet,  jur  k Sauf  ies  Stmafa,  Algiers 

1904,  44-114;  idem,  £41  tukure  du  paJmi^  au  Sou/^  in 
7?*  Mi  (1914),  29-87;  H.  Duveyrier,  Sahara 

algmen  et  iunisiert.  yourttai  dt  rtfuTs,  Paris  1905; 

Boukbari,  TradUians  du  in  CHEAM^  cxix, 

doc.  2658  (1953);  J.  Pigoreau,  Us  canfrirus 
dans  lAnn4x€  d^El  Ou€d,  in  ibid,^  evii,  doc.  2503  (1954) 
(important);  C.  Bataillon,  U S&uf^  Algiers  1955; 
LeseUe,  Ias  nmrs  du  in  CHEAM^  evi,  doc,  2492 
(1955);  P*  Nadler,  Ia  *Sbu/  in  ibid.^  exxiv,  doc.  2723 
(1957);  J.R-  Vanney,  Nats  sm  Vbm^atum  des  Sauafa^ 
in  Bubi,  Liaison  Sah.^  no.  38  (June  I960),  177-81; 
J.  Abun  Nasr,  Tkt  Hjan^at  Londonj  1965,  index, 
s.v.  Gummarf  A Nsyah,  Ia  Sou/  des  oasis^  Aggers, 
1970;  N.  Kielstra,  The  decline  ^ tribal  organization  in 
the  Souf  (SE.  A£g^},  in  ROAM,  xl  (1987/3),  11-24 
(illjjminating).  (P.  Shinar) 

§UF  (a.),  the  wool  of  sheep  da'ni  The 

hair  sheared  from  other  animals  is  named  differently; 
wabar  denotes  camels"  hair,  shd^r  the  wool  of  goats 
{^ttbbal  stdar,  a gown  made  from  goats’  hair,  see  al- 
Suyuri,  T^ylasan,  no.  114).  The  radical  s-w^  knowTi 
from  pre-Talmudic  Hebrew^  in  the  sense  of  “bundle 
of  wool”  (Tosq/ia),  Suf  is  mentioned  in  several  pre- 
Islamic  contexts,  but  in  the  Kur'In  only  once  in  the 
plural  form  {ofwd/),  in  XVI,  82/80* 

Sheep  breeding  (aywaf  mu^bardt  al-tita^,  the  thick  wool 
of  sheep  pasturing  freely,  in  aJ-T^bari,  iii,  1848  1*  3; 
cf.  Na^r  b.  Muzahim,  S^in,  30  1.  16;  al-DJahiz. 

Napoiodn,  m,  364  1.  3)  and  wool  spinning  {g^azi  ai- 
nisd^,  TA,  x,  315  1.  22)  were  ubiquitous  among  the 
Arab  tribes  during  the  Djlhilivya  and  in  the  semi- 
arid  zones  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  during  early 
Islam  and  later,  these  regions  being  unfit  for  inten- 
sive agriculture  but  suitable  for  tbe  herds  of  the 
Bedouins  which  roamed  in  these  lands.  Thus  sheep 
flocks  were  a symbol  of  richness.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  development  of  Islamic  civihsadon,  the  nomads' 
tents  were  replaced  by  houses  and  palaces,  and  the 
use  of  luxury  fabrics  and  furs  {Jarwd}  grew.  It  seems 
that  due  to  this  development,  the  use  of  wool  acquired 
among  the  MusUms  of  the  caliphal  period  an  image 
of  coarse  cloth  [i^ibdb  ahl  al-bddiya,  in  Ibn  al-Djawzf, 
Munlazum  viii,  84  1.  10). 

Market  demand  stimulated  commerce  in  wool  and 
encouraged  partnership  between  Bedouins  and  sed- 
entary people  (U.  Heyd,  Otiaman  d^menh  on  Paksdne^ 
doc.  46)  as  well  as  long-distance  land  (al-Mukaddasf, 
145  IL  13-14)  and  maritime  trade  in  wool  (Gil,  A hh- 
to^  of  Pakstine  634-1099,  Cambridge  1992,  251  doc. 
458  11.  15-16)  Documents  from  15th-centiiry'  Morocco 
deal  with  commerce  between  that  country  and  Portugal 
(i^urcfj  Inidites  de  PhiitoirB  du  Maroe,  l**^  scrie,  Porii^ai, 
J,  314,  581,  hi,  260). 

Wool  was  spun  (gha^aia)  imo  raw  material  (R.B. 
Seqeant,  isiamk  textiles,  Beirut  1972,  72,  92,  80;  S.D. 
Goilein,  A Mediterranean  socte^,  iv,  126-7).  It  was  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  baia^in  ai-rikdl  (saddle  linings), 
rahl  min  taa-silf  (camel’s  saddle  made  from  goats' 
hair  and  wool)  hanbai  (rug  made  of  coarse  wool,  in 
Sources  inidites  de  Vhiskire  du  Adame,  1'"  serie,  Poriugal, 
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i,  44),  carp>cts,  bisdf,  farth  (or  Jurih)\  and  in  the  gar-  ' 
ment  industries  in  a variety  of  woollen  clothes  {J^iyab 
a/- (woollen  cloaks),  busht  (woollen  wraps),  I 
aksiya  (clothes;  fdsd*  min  fUf  (in  al-Baladhurf,  Ansdb^ 
iv/4,  86  I.  8),  athwdb  (woollen  robes),  kiLal  (veils),  4^ubba 
(gown)  and  za*bul  (woollen  garment);  see  further,  libas. 

In  local  markets  different  qualities  of  wool  and  felt 
{lubud  [^.».])  were  on  sale;  these  were  manufactured 
in  a variety  of  colours  (Ibn  Bassam,  Mhdyat  al-rutba 
ft  talab  al-hisba^  197).  j 

Wool-makers  or  sellers  {sawwdfy  al-Kasimf,  Diction- 
nairf  des  metiers  damascainsy  ii,  275)  are  mentioned  in  ' 
towns  (Goitein,  op.  cit.  i,  105,  419,  nn.  37-9;  Maya  | 
ShatzmiUer,  Labour  in  the  medieval  islamic  worlds  I^iden 
1994,  120,  123)  as  well  as  in  the  countryside,  among 
sedentary  people  as  well  as  pastoralists. 

The  assumption  of  E.  Ash  tor  [Lts  lainages  dans  rOrient  | 
medievaly  1976,  673  ff.,  repr.  in  his  Studies  on  the  Levantine  ' 
Iradey  Ix>ndon  1978)  that  the  system  of  wool  manu-  ' 
factoring  in  the  Islamic  Near  East  declined  due  to  the  , 
dumping  of  European  exploits,  remains  to  be  proved.  , 
Thus,  for  example,  one  of  the  guilds  in  Ottoman  I 
Jerusalem,  a baciwater  provincial  town,  is  named  Id'^ifat 
al-bu^tiyya  or  al-^abawiyyay  the  wool  craftmen’s  asso- 
ciation (M.  ‘At3*  Allah,  Watha*ik  al-tawd*if  al-hi^yyOy 

ii,  47-61;  for  trade  in  woollen  clothes  in  the  Europ)ean 
lands  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  cf.  S.  Faroqhi,  Peasants, 
dervishes  and  traders.  Variorum  edns.,  Aldershot). 

Although  wearing  a woollen  dress  was  a signal  of 
poverty  {marka^a  min  ^uf  - woollen  rags,  in  Ibn  lySs),  \ 
of  simplicity  (al-Mas'QdF,  Muru((ty  § 2537)  and  even  of  I 
asceticism  {(^ubbat  ^uf  kubrusiyya  - a long  outer  garment  I 
open  in  the  front,  in  al-Mu^ddasf,  415  11.  6-8;  (hivdb 
bid  gbild^  - white,  rough  dress,  in  al-Mas*udT,  op.  cit., 

§ 2727),  and  Goidziher,  among  others,  suggested  the 
hypothesis  of  the  possible  association  of  suf  and  Sufism, 
there  is  nevertheless  evidence  for  the  use  of  wool  in 
luxurious  contexts  {/awkdniyya  mutawwana  min  al-suf  al- 
nq/ts  - a coloured  robe  made  from  expensive  wool, 
al-Kallca^andr,  ^ubh,  iv,  40;  Ashtor,  Histoire  des  prix 
et  des  saiaires,  Paris  1969,  176,  344). 

Bibliography:  See  also  Busul  As*ad,  Information 
about  costume  in  Arabic  literature,  M.A.  thesis.  The  i 
Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem.  1966,  unpubl.  I 

(Y.  FkENKEL)  I 

$UFFA  [see  ahl  al-suffa]. 

§0F1  [see  tasawwuf].  I 

Ai.-SUFISXA*iYYUN  (a.),  the  Sophists,  from  the  . 
Greek  word  for  a sophist,  sophistes.  At  the  heart  of  I 
the  Arabic  references  and  discussions  lies  the  Greek  < 
text  of  Aristotle,  On  sophistical  rejutations  {Peri  sophistikdn  I 
elenkhdn).  Here  sophistical  refutations  are  defined  as  | 
those  arguments  which  go  under  the  guise  of  refuta- 
tions but  arc,  in  fact,  ^lacious  and  should  not  be  | 
considered  as  refutations.  A little  further  on  in  his  . 
text,  Aristotle  describes  a sophist  as  one  who  capi-  | 
taliscs  financially  on  wisdom  which  is  apparent  rather  i 

than  real.  Arabic  forms  of  the  words  “sophist”,  “sophis-  I 
tics”  and  “sophistry”  do  not  appear  in  the  Kur*an, 
and  the  latter  does  not  know  the  Arabic  mughdlata 
(“fallacy”)  cither.  The  translation  history  of  Aristotle’s 
Sophistical  refutations  into  Arabic  is  problematic,  as  F.E. 
Peters  has  shown.  Several  versions  clearly  existed  and 
the  work  was  known,  and  commented  upon,  by  early, 
scholars  as  diverse  as  al-Kindf  and  Yahya  b.  ‘AdL 
An  abridgement  is  also  known  by  Ibn  Sfna.  The  Syriac 
commentators,  and  more  importantly,  the  Greek  (Alex- 
andrian) commentators  on  Aristotelian  logic  identified 
nine  branches,  and  their  division  was  adopted  by  the 
Arabs.  Sophistics,  whose  basic  text  was  the  Sophistical 
refutationSy  and  which  was  called  in  Arabic  al-Safsata 


or  al-Mughdlata,  appeared  as  number  seven  in  the  tra- 
ditional list.  This  was  its  position,  for  example,  in  the 
encyclopaedic  work  of  al-Kh’^'arazmT  called  Mqfd^h  al- 
*ulum.  Here,  under  the  rubric  “Seventh  section  on 
Sophistics”,  the  author  briefly  observes:  “This  Book 
is  called  Sophistics,  a word  meaning  ‘arbitrary  action*. 

The  Sophist  {al-suJistd*T)  is  one  who  exercises  arbitrary 
judgement.  The  Book  reports  the  causes  of  fallacies 
and  how  to  be  on  one’s  guard  against  them.  The 
Sophists  {al-sifisfd*iyyun)  are  those  who  do  not  establish 
the  real  facts  of  a matter”.  Al-Kindi,  earlier,  ranking 
the  Sophistical  rejutations  as  the  sixth,  rather  than  the 
seventh,  of  the  classical  books  of  logic,  similarly  defined 
a sophist  as  “one  who  passes  arbitrary  judgement” 
(al-mutahakkim).  The  subject  matter  of  the  Sophistical 
rejutations  broadly  dealt  with  fallacy  in  syllogistic  dis- 
course. The  great  philosopher  al-Farabf,  whom  Muhsin 
Mahdi  has  aptly  characterised  as  “the  Imdm  of  logi- 
cians’, spoke  of  sophistry  in  the  same  breath  as  dialec- 
tic {4iadal).  Deborah  Black  notes  that  “FarSbT  sometimes 
links  sophistry  to  widely-accepted  premises,  distin- 
guishing it  from  dialectic  on  the  grounds  that  dialec- 
tic takes  premises  that  are  in  fact  widely-accepted, 
whereas  sophistry  takes  those  that  only  appear  or  arc 
presumed  to  be  so”  {Ijogic  and  Aristotle's  lUietoric  and 
Poetics,  96,  n.  129).  In  sum,  we  can  identify,  from 
all  these  definitions,  a broad  agreement  in  mediaeval 
Islamic  thought  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  “so- 
phist” and  a general  logical  suspicion  of  those  who 
engaged  in  sophistry.  It  is  worth  noting  here,  too, 
that  several  went  further  and  added  a religious  dimen- 
sion to  their  discussions.  Ibn  al-^jawz^,  for  example, 
in  his  Talbis  Iblts  examined  the  Sophists  (here,  not  in 
the  technical  logical  meaning,  but  merely  “scep- 
tics” in  the  epistemological  sense,  i.c.  those  who  deny 
knowablc  essences;  see  on  this,  J.  van  Ess,  Scepticism 
in  Islamic  thought,  in  Al-Abhdth,  xxi  [1968],  1-18)  as  a 
source  of  heresy. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  ITic  seminal  work  is,  of  course,  Aristotle’s 
Peri  sophistikdn  elenkhdn,  also  known  under  the  Latin 
title  of  Oe  sophisticif  elenchis.  Sec  E.S.  Forster  (cd.), 

Aristotle:  On  sophistical  rejutations  [and  other  works]. 

The  Ix>eb  Classical  Library,  I^ndon-Cambridgc, 

Mass  repr.  1965,  for  dual  Grcek-English  text.  Sec 
also  Sohcil  M.  Afnan,  A philosophical  l^on  in  Persian 
and  Arabic,  Beirut  1969,  s.vv.  sujisfd*i,  sujisttkd', 
Deborah  L.  Black,  Ijogic  and  Aristotle*s  Rhetoric  and 
Poetics  in  medieved  Arabic  philosophy,  Islamic  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  Texts  and  Stupes,  cd.  H.  Daibcr, 
vii,  Leiden  1990;  Kindf,  Rasd^il  al-Kindi  aljdlsqfyrya, 
ed.  M.A.H.  Abu  Rida,  2 vols.,  Cairo  1950-3; 

Muhsin  Mahdi  (cd.),  Al-h'arabi*s  Book  of  Letters  (Kitib 
al-Huruf),  Beirut  1969;  F.E.  Peters,  Aristoteles  Arabus, 

Leiden  1968;  idem,  Aristotle  and  the  Arabs:  the  Aris- 
totelian tradition  in  Islam,  New  York-Ixindon  1968; 

N.  Rescher,  The  development  oj Arabic  lo^,  Pittsburgh 
1964;  idem.  Studies  in  the  history  of  Arabic  /ogir,  Pitts- 
biu-gh  l_963.  (l.R.  Netton) 

SUFIYANA  (p.),  tlic  term  applied  to  the  days  of 
abstinence  from  eating  meat  introduced  by  the 
Mu^al  emperor  of  India,  Akbar  (96^1014p^j;^i^8^r.COm 
[^.i/.]).  His  chronicler  Abu  l-Faql  Allimi  notes 

in  his  A*m-i  Akbari  (tr.  H.  Bloclimann,  i,  51-2,  more 
accurately  tr.  in  Shireen  Moosvi,  Episodes  in  the  life  oJ 
Akbar.  Contemporary  records  and  reminiscences.  New  Delhi 
1994,  100-1)  that  Akbar  abstained  thus  on  Fridays 
and  Sundays,  and  then  on  various  other  days  of  the 
year,  including  the  first  day  of  each  solar  month  and 
the  whole  of  the  first  month  Farwardin  and  the  one 
in  which  he  had  been  bom,  Aban.  His  son  Djahangfr 
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(1014-37/1605-27  {q.v.\)  continued  the  practice,  with 
fufyf&na  meals  on  Sundays  in  his  father’s  memory  and 
on  Thursdays  tiid  commemorate  his  own  accession.  It 
has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  both  Soft  Muslim 
and  Hindu  and  Jain  influences  played  parts  in  deter- 
mining Akbar’s  practice  here. 

Bibliography:  See  also  Aziz  Ahmad,  Studies  in 
Islamic  culture  in  the  Indian  environment^  Oxford  1964, 
177;  S.A.A.  Rizvi,  Religious  and  intellectual  history  of  the 
Muslims  in  Akbar*s  reign^  New  Delhi  1975,  386-7. 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 

$UFRIYYA,  an  early  Islamic  religious  group 
defined  by  the  heresiographers  as  the  name  of  a Kha- 
ridjite  sect  arising  out  of  the  breakup  of  the  Kharicyite 
community  in  Ba$ra  in  the  year  64/683-4. 

The  heresiographers  commonly  derive  the  name  from 
a founder  variously  called  *Abd  Allah  b.  al-Ajfar,  ‘Abd 
Allah  b.  al-!^flar  al-Sa*df  al-Tamiml,  or  Ziyad  b.  al- 
A^far,  who  was  active  at  the  time  of  the  breakup. 
This  founder  is  almost  certainly  flctitious.  The  scholars 
of  the  $ufriyya  themselves,  according  to  al-Mubarrad, 
narrated  that  the  Kharidjites,  at  the  time  of  their 
original  rebellion  against  *Alr,  chose  *Abd  Allah  b. 
Wahb  al-Rasibi  as  their  imam^  rejecting  Ma*dan  b. 
Malik  al-lyadf  because  he  condemned  those  Kharicyites 
who  would  not  join  the  revolt.  The  Sufriyya,  therefore, 
dissociated  themselves  {bari*ii)  from  Ma‘dan  (Mubarrad, 
Kamily  528-9).  This  may  well  be  a back-projection  of 
the  later  conflict  with  the  Azarika  into  the  time 

of  the  founders  of  the  Kharidiite  movement.  It  shows, 
however,  that  the  foundation  figure  of  Ibn  al-A^far  was 
unknown  to  the  Sufriyya.  Some  sources  rather  men- 
tion an  otherwise  unknown  ‘Ubayda  b.  l^bls  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  Sufriyya  at  the  time  of  the  breakup. 

In  reality  the  name  $ufriyya  was  derived  from  the 
description  of  early  Kharicyite  worshippiers,  even  before 
the  breakup,  as  sufr  {al-unu^uH)  “ydlow-faced”  as  a re- 
sult of  their  constant  ascetic  devotions,  and  was  ini- 
tially applied  to  the  l^baridjites  in  general.  The  early 
Ba.fran  Kharicyite  leader  Abu  Bilal  Mirdas  b.  Udayya 
(killed  in  61/680),  who  was  famous  for  his  pious 
devotion,  is  described  as  the  imam  of  the  Sufriyya  in 
the  account  of  al-Baghdadr  {Farky  72).  Nasr  b.  ‘A^im 
al-Laythf  dissociated  himself  from  the  Ba^ran  Khari- 
djites,  calling  them  al-sufr  al-ddbdn  in  two  lines  of 
poetry  to  be  dated  around  66-7/685-7.  A mere  jibe 
is  the  derivation  of  the  name  offered  by  al-A^ma*!, 
who  suggested  that  it  should  be  read  §ifriyya  and 
explained  that  someone  had  addressed  an  imprisoned 
Kharidjite  as  “a  zero  {fi/r)  in  religion”  {Lisdn  al-*Araby 
s.v.  Sufriyya). 

1.  In  Arabia  and  the  Islamic  East. 

When  militant  Kharidjite  groupis  left  the  Basran 
community  and  rose  in  rebellion  in  64/683-4,  they 
were  named  after  their  leaders,  while  the  name 
Sufriyya  came  to  denote  the  moderates,  those  who 
remained  “sitting”  {ka*ad  or  ka*ada).  Na^r  al-Laylhr  thus 
mentions  the  followers  of  Nadjtia  and  Ibn  al-Azrak 
{al-ladbina  tazarraku)  separately  from  the  $ufriyya.  Only 
the  Azarika,  however,  broke  radically  with  the  mcxl- 
crates,  declaring  the  ka*ad  polytheists  {mushfTldlri)y  and 
arc  never  counted  among  the  $ufriyya.  I’hc  Nadjadat 
[^.p.j  defended  the  conduct  of  the  and  evidently 

maintained  their  tics  with  the  Ba$ran  community.  The 
heresiographers  also  date  the  schism  between  $ufriyya 
and  the  moderate  Ibat^yya  [q.v.^  in  64/683-4.  The 
Iba^yya,  however,  at  this  stage  app>ear  to  have  con- 
stitute merely  a current  among  the  moderates.  I’hcir 
separate  sectarian  identity  was  definitely  established 
only  under  the  leadership  of  AbQ  *Ubayda  Muslim 
b.  Abi  Karima  beginning  ca.  95/714,  Some  of  the 


IbatjUyya  thus  backed  the  revolts  of  Salih  b.  Musarrih 
and  Shabfb  b.  Yazld  in  76-7/695-7,  although  these 
were  commonly  counted  as  Sufrf  leaders.  Similarly 
the  Bayhasiyya,  followers  of  Abu  Bay  has  were 

initially  a current  within  the  Sufriyya  and  only  later 
developed  into  a relatively  radical,  separate  sect.  At 
the  time  of  the  breakup  in  64/683-4,  Abu  Bayhas  is 
reported  to  have  accused  Ibn  al-Azrak  of  extremism 
and  *Abd  All&h  b.  Iba<jl  of  short-coming  {tak^lr)  because 
of  the  latter’s  assertion  that  non-Khari<^ite  Muslims 
were  not  polytheists  but  merely  rejectors  of  God’s 
bounties  {kuffhr  bi  *l-ni*am).  Abu  Bayhas  argued  that 
these  were  mudirikuny  but  that  it  was  licit  for  the 
Kliari^ljitcs  to  live  temporarily  in  picacc  with  them 
while  practicing  religious  dissimulation  {taki)ya)y  to  inter- 
marry with  them  and  to  inherit  from  them.  This  was 
in  fact  the  common  opinion  of  the  Sufriyya. 

After  the  death  of  Abu  Bilal  in  61/^0,  ^c  learned 
ascetic  and  poet  ‘Imr3,n  b.  Hiptan  according  to 

al-Baghdadr  {Farky  71),  became  the  imam  of  the  Suf- 
riyya. This  is  confirmed  by  al-Djahi2  {Baydn,  i,  47, 

346),  who  describes  *Imran  as  the  chief  of  the  (laW 
of  the  $ufriyya,  their  consultant  in  religious  matters 
{fdhib  Jufydhum),  and  their  refuge  when  they  disagreed. 

*Imran  must  have  been  active  as  leader  in  Ba^ra  until 
75/694,  when  al-Ha^j^a(|j  became  governor  of  ‘Irak 
and  ‘Imran,  persecuted  by  him,  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  town  and  go  into  hiding.  No  supreme  chief  of 
the  Basran  Sufriyya  is  known  thereafter.  Al-Mubarrad 
{Kdmily  595)  mentions  al-Ruhayn  b.  Sahm  al-MurSdf 
as  a $ufrr  leader,  equally  learned  and  gifted  in  pioetry 
as  ‘Imran,  whose  contemporary  he  appears  to  have 
been.  Al-Dj&hiz  names  as  scholars  of  the  §ufriyya 
Shubayl  b.  ‘Azra  al-Puba‘I  (d.  140/757),  al-Kasim  b. 

‘Abd  al-Rahmin  b.  Sudayka  and  Mulayl.  Only  the 
first  of  these  is  otherwise  known  as  a transmitter  of 
historical  reports,  poet  and  orator.  According  to  al- 
Dj^z.  he  was  during  most  of  his  life  a radical  Shr‘r 
before  becoming  a $ufrr.  Closer  to  his  own  time,  al- 
m^i^  describes  the  well-known  Basran  philologist  and 
historian  AbQ  ‘Ubayda  Ma‘mar  b.  al-MutbannS  (d. 
209/824-5  f^.i'.l)  and  the  Kufan  historian  al-Haylham 
b.  ‘Adr  (d.  between  206/821  and  209/824  [^.».J)  as 
§ufrf  Kll^djites.  Neither  of  these  men  were  sectar- 
ian activists.  Abu  ‘Ubayda  had  at  most  sentimental 
Kharicyite  sympathies;  the  case  of  al-HayUjam  is  even 
more  doubtful. 

The  first  armed  revolt  of  the  §ufriyya  was  led  by 
^alih  b.  Musarrih  al-Tamlml  in  northern  Mesopota- 
mia in  76/695,  and  was  continued  after  his  death  by 
Shabib  b.  Yazfd  al-Shaybani  The  rebellion  was 

evidently  provoked  by  al-Ha^^ja^’s  persecution  of 
‘Imran  b.  Hi|(iin  and  other  leaders  of  the  ka*ad.  $alih 
was  a pietist  with  ties  to  I^ari^ites  in  Kufa,  and  is 
said  to  have  preached  Kharidjite  views  in  Dara  for 
twenty  years  before  his  move.  His  followers  were 
mostly  of  the  BanQ  Sb^yban  of  Bakr  and  other  Rabra. 

He  was  later  venerated  as  a martyr,  and  recitations 
from  his  collected  sermons  were  performed  at  his 
tomb.  §ufrT  Kjiari^yism  became  entrenched  among 
the  Rabra  in  northern  Mesopotamia  and  numerous 
Kharic^jite  revolts  erupted  there.  In  1 00-1/7 1 8-2C)[|-  QQpp| 
Shawdhab  (Bis^am)  al-Yashkurf  rose  and  was  killed. 

In  119/737  Buhlul  b,  Bishr  rose  near  Maw^il  backed 
by  the  Banu  ^ayban  and  Ya^hkur,  and  al-l^harf,  a 
son  of  §babrb  b.  YazTd,  revolted  at  Ojabbul  among 
the  BanQ  Taym  al-Lat  b.  Tha*laba.  Both  were  killed 
in  batde.  On  a much  larger  scale  was  the  $ufri  rebel- 
lion which  erupted  after  the  murder  of  the  caliph  al- 
WalTd  II  in  126/744.  It  was  at  first  led  by  Sa‘rd  b. 

Bahdal  al-^aybanl,  who  defeated  a Bayhasf  rival  and 
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died  as  he  moved  against  Kufa,  He  was  suecccdcd  ' 
by  al-Dahhak  h.  Kays  al-^ayhanl  who  had  | 

long  been  recognised  among  the  as  a reli-  | 

gioiis  scholar  with  distinct  ^iews.  His  followers  were  ! 
sometimes  counted  a separate  sect  called  al^Dahha-^  i 
kiyya.  In  al-Sljahrazur,  al-Dahhak  was  joined  by  large  i 
groups  of  Sufriyya^  some  of  whom  had  previously  I 
taken  possession  of  Armenia  and  Adh^trbay^i^n,  Al- 
Dahhlk  seized  Kufa,  and  Wasit.  The  Umayyad  gov- 
ernor of  Kufa,  *Umar  IPs  son  *Abd  Allah,  surrendered 
and  pledged  allegiance  to  al-Dabhak,  There  was  gen- 
eral amazement  that  a I^uraghf  prince  should  pray 
behind  a Khari^iite  imam  of  Bakr  b.  Wa*il.  Al-Dahh^ 
was  then  joined  by  another  Umayyad  prince,  Sulay- 
maii],  son  of  the  caliph  Hishani.  Al-Dahh^k  was  killed 
fighting  Marwan  II  at  KafartiiLha  in  128/746.  His 
second  successoFj  Shayban  b.  *Abd  al-'Azfz  al-Va^kurT 
was  driven  out  of  Mawsil  by  Marwan^s  army  and 
moved  with  his  followers  to  F^rs,  where  he  backed 
the  Uja'^farid  *Abd  Allah  b,  Mu^awiya  Shayban 

briefly  occupied  ZarandJ^  the  capita]  of  Si^ist3:n}  but 
then  left  for  ^UniSja,  where  he  died  in  battlC;,  fight- 
ing the  Azdr  chief  al-DjuJanda,  who  was  backed  by 
IbSqlr  igilrisliitcs,  in  134/751-2, 

Throughout  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  ^Abbasid 
age,  numerous  IQiaridjite  rebellions  erupted  in  north- 
ern Mesopotamia,  and  especially  in  the  region  of 
MawsiL  I bn  al-Athfr  and  other  sources  report  revolts 
in  the  years  133/750-1,  160-2/776-9,  168/784^5,  171/ 
787-9,  176/792-3,  178-9/794,  180/796-7,  1S7/302-3, 
190/805-6,  202/817-18,  214/829  (location  uncertain), 
231/845-6,  248/862-3,  252/865,  257/870-1,  267/ 
880-1  and  31 7-18/929-3 1 (see  Veccia  Vaglieri,  in  RSO, 
xxiv,  39-40).  Although  these  rebellions  most  often  are 
qualihcd  merely  as  Kbaridjite,  they  may  generally  be 
counted  as  ^ufn,  Yasln  al-Tamlml,  who  rose  in 
168/784-5,  is  described  as  incUoing  to  the  doctrine 
of  S^ih  b.  Musarrih.  H^run  b.  'Abd  Allah  al-Badjall 
{killed  in  283/896)  is  called  a Sufrf.  Most  of  the 
revolts,  which  at  first  involved  chiefly  the  BanQ 
Shayban  and  Yashkur  and  later  the  TaghJib,  Badjila, 
and  even  Hamdan,  were  minor  and  quickly  sup- 
pressed. They  reflect  the  will  to  seek  martyrdom  as 
^umi  following  the  example  of  the  early  Kharidjites. 
More  serious  were  the  rebellions  of  al-WalTd  b.  Tarlf  ' 
al-Taghlibf  (178-9/794-6),  which  alarmed  the  caliph 
Harun  al-Rashrd,  and  of  Mus3.wir  b.  *Abd  al-HamTd 
al-Ba4jalT  (232-63/866-77)  and  Harun  b.  *Abd  Allah 
al'Ba^al]  (267-83/880-96).  The  latter  two  seized  con- 
trol of  extensive  territories  in  northern  Mesopotamia, 
where  they  collected  taxes.  Harun  al-Badjalt'  at  first  i 
had  to  defeat  a rivaJ,  Muhammad  b.  Khurzld,  a pop-  I 
uJar  Kharij^ite  worshipper,  probably  a Kurd,  with  a 1 
strong  following  in  al-Shahrazur.  Among  Harun fob  I 
lowers  was  the  Kurd  IbraJtrm  b.  Shadhluya,  the  father  1 
of  Daysam  (d.  346/957),  a Khlri^icc  who  rose  in  j 
the  military  service  of  Yuauf  b.  Abi  3-Sa^  and,  after  i 
the  fall  of  the  Sa^jids,  from  326/955-6  for  some  time 
held  sway  over  Adharbavdjan  and  Armenia,  backed 
by  Kurdish  troops. 

Ideologically,  the  ^ufnyya  were  strongly  attached 
to  the  memory  of  the  early  Kharidiites,  whom  they 
venerated  and  emulated  as  martyrs  of  their  cause. 
They  dissociated  themselves  from  those  Kharidjite 
groups  who,  in  their  eyes,  deviated  from  the  path  of 
the  pious  ancestOTS  like  the  Azarika  and  the  Ibadiyya. 
Unlike  the  latter  they  did  not  develop  a theological 
and  legal  school  doctrine  of  their  own  and  did  not 
participate  in  the  debates  of  the  hiiam  theologians  in  i 
the  2nd /8th  century.  Since  Sufriyya  was  initially  a • 
general  name  for  Kbaridjites,  the  heresiographers  | 


tended  to  view  Kharidjite  sects  as  factions  of  the 
Sufriyya.  In  fact,  all  KJiaridiite  sects  except  for  the 
Azarika  have  been  described  by  one  or  die  other 
hcresiographer  as  derived  from  the  Sufriyya.  Specific 
doctrines  ascribed  to  “the  Sufriyya”  evidently  were 
not  held  by  these  in  general  but  by  some  group  other- 
wise viewed  as  a SufrT  sub-sect. 

Bibiiograp/iy:  Djahiz.  ai'Bajfan  wa  cd. 

‘Abd  al-Salam  Muh.  Hiriin,  Cairo  1 948-9,  i,  46-7, 
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1874-92.  528-30,  595,  604,  615-18;  BaJsdhurr,  Am&b 
in  W.  Ahlwardt,  Amnyme  Arabuche  Chrwiikj 
Greifswald  1883,  82-4;  Ash^arf,  Alakalat  ai-islamiyvin^ 
ed.  H.  Ritter,  Wiesbaden  1980,  lOl,  116,  118-20, 

126,  463;  Ibn  Hazm,  al-fhaly  Cairo  1317-21,  iv, 

190-1;  Naihwan  al-Hinf^yarr,  €il-ffur  ed.  Kamill 
Mustafa,  Cairo  1948,  177-8;  ShahrastanL  102-3; 
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im  alien  Ltlam^  Berlin  1901,  28,  41-51;  L.  Vcccia 
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RSO^  xxiv  (1949),  31-44;  W.M.  Watt,  The  /itrmntwe 
petiad  of  hiamic  thought,  Bdinburgh  1973,  index; 

W.  Madelung,  Reli^am  trends  in  mriy  Islamic  Iran^ 

Albany  1988,  70-2;  K.  I^winstein,  omjf  umnak- 

ing  gf  a sect:  the  hercsio^apkers  and  the  in  5/, 

Ixxvi  {1992),  75-96.  (W'.  Madeluno) 

2.  In  North  Africa. 

By  the  mid- 2nd /8th  century,  the  label  Sufriyya  was 
regularly  applied  in  the  Maghrib  to  those  Kharidjite 
Berber  tribes  with  no  Ibadr  aiTiliation.  Local  tradi- 
tion identifies  the  first  Sufrl  missionary  in  the  West 
as  *Ikrima  (the  Berber  client  of  Ibn  "Abbas), 

from  whom  several  notable  Sufn  leaders  in  the  first 
half  of  the  2iid/8th  century  are  said  to  have  acquired 
their  knowledge  of  Kharti;yite  teachings.  "Ikrima’s  pres- 
ence in  I^yrawan,  if  in  fact  historical,  would  have 
to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  lst/7th  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd/Bth  century.  However,  the  account 
preserved  in  Ib^dr  sources  (in  which  "Ikrima  is  pic- 
tured arriving  in  Ifrikiya  on  the  same  camel  as  that 
of  his  Ibadi  counterpart)  does  not  bear  much  scrutiny, 
and  is  probably  best  seen  in  the  context  of  later 
Sufrf-lbadl  rivalry,  and  the  eventual  absorption  of 
the  Sufriyya  into  the  Ibathyya  (AbG  ZakariyyS®,  Siyar^ 

25-6;  al-Dar^TnF,  Maskayikh,  i,  11). 

Whatever  their  bq^niiings,  Sufrf  teachings  spread 
most  quickly  among  the  remote  Berber  trills  of  the 
western  Maghrib,  where  they  served  to  promote  ac- 
tive resistance  to  Arab  domination  at  a time  when  the 
Ibadis  further  east  had  yet  to  declare  themselves  openly 
in  revolt.  By  122/739-40,  the  Sufriyya  in  the  region 
around  Tangier  were  in  open  rebellion  under  the 
leadership  of  Maysara  al-Matgiiarr  Maysara’s 

tribal  support  was  broad  and  heterogeneous,  and  in- 
cluded (besides  the  Mat^ara  themselves)  elements  of 
the  MiknSsa  and  the  Barjghawata.  Some  of  the  latinised 
Berbers  {afatiha)  in  Tangier  may  also  have  been 
involved,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  Ma^'^ra’s  decision 
to  appoint  'Abd  aJ-A'la  b.  DJuray^  al-IfrTkr  governor 
of  Tangier  after  the  SufrT  capture  of  the  town. 

Although  Maysara  was  recognised  as  the 

title  was  always  subject  to  revocation  in  Kharidjite  [p  CQm 
circles,  and  in  123/740  Maysara  was  deposed  and 
killed  by  his  own  followers  and  replaced  by  Kh^id 
b.  Hamid /Humayd  al-Zanatf.  A recent  military  defeat 
sufTcred  by  Maysara,  as  well  as  tribal  rivalries  vtithin 
the  SufiT  coalition,  may  also  have  played  a part  in 
Eji^id^s  elevation  to  the  “caliphate”.  While  Maysara's 
coalidnn  does  not  seem  to  have  survived  his  death 
intact,  6?e  Sufriyya  were  nonetheless  able  to  inflict 
serious  dan: age  on  two  Umayyad  armies,  the  first  in 
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123/740  at  the  so-called  “Battle  of  the  Nobles” 
{g^azwat  al-ailirdj)^  and  the  second  later  that  year  at 
Nafdura./Ba^dCLra  on  the  Subu  river.  With  Kayraw^ 
itself  threatened,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  Han^a  b. 
Safw&n  was  sent  by  the  caliph  Hish^  to  pacify 

the  west.  Unable  to  crush  the  §ufriyya  completely,  he 
did  at  least  prevent  Kayrawan  from  failing  into 
Kbarifliite  hands  by  defeating  $ufrr  armies  at  al-Kam 
and  al-A^nSm  in  124/742. 

Despite  these  setbacks,  the  §ufriyya  continued  to 
threaten  the  stability  of  Arab  rule  in  Ifril^ya.  The 
Fihrid  ruler  at  KayrawSn,  *Abd  al-Rahm^n  b.  Habfb 
[q-v.]y  was  forced  to  contend  with  $ufrf  rebellions  of 
the  Sanha^a  west  of  TOnis  around  130/748.  These  re- 
volts increased  in  seriousness,  with  the  ‘Abbasids  other- 
wise preoccupied  and  the  Fihrids,  after  the  death 
of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Habib,  weakened  by  internal 
division.  It  was  in  this  context  that  I^yrawan  itself 
was  in  139/757  occupied  by  the  Warfa^j^uma,  one 
of  the  leading  clans  of  the  Nafzdwa  Berbers. 

Modern  scholarship,  on  the  basis  of  the  principal 
Sunni  sources,  associates  this  occupation  with  a Sufrf 
conquest  of  the  town  and  with  excesses  committed 
against  Arabs  and  others.  However,  the  relationship 
between  the  Warfa^mOma  and  the  Sufriyya  is  by  no 
means  clear,  and  there  is  no  good  evidence  linking 
such  excesses  to  Sufri  teachings.  It  is  notable  that  the 
Ib&d^  sources  do  not  regard  the  Warfacydjuma  as  $uf- 
ris,  even  while  making  of  their  atrocities  a pretext  for 
the  Ibadi  conquest  of  Kayrawan  in  141/758  (al-Sham- 
mSkhr.  SiyaTy  i,  115-17;  Abu  ZakariyyS*,  Siyar^  38-9). 

It  is  likely  that  the  increasing  strength  of  their  Sufrf 
rivals  is  what  pushed  the  IbSdls  to  proclaim  an  Im^- 
mate  in  140/757.  The  Ibadi  ImSm  Abu  *1-Khattab*s 
conquest  of  Ifnkiya  in  141/758-9,  followed  shortly 
afterward  by  the  consolidation  of  ‘AbbSsid  power  in 
Ifrildya  and  the  eastern  Maghrib  under  Ibn  al-AaIi‘ath, 
had  the  effect  of  pushing  the  centres  of  $ufiT  power 
south  and  west,  from  Ifrikiya  to  the  central  Maghrib. 
At  7'ilims^  (Tlemcen),  Abu  Kurra  was  able  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Sufrf  state  based  on  the  power 
of  the  Ifran  and  Maghila  [g.w;.]  Berber  tribes.  Abu 
Kurra  had  long  been  a principal  Sufri  leader  in  North 
Africa,  particularly  after  the  death  of  Kb^bd  b. 
Hamid/Humayd  al-Zanati.  In  124/741-2,  when  the 
Sufrf  rebel  *Abd  aJ-Wihid  b.  Yazid  al-Hawwiri  threat- 
ened Kayraw^,  Abu  Kurra  had  commanded  the  van- 
guard of  his  army.  Two  decades  later,  he  was  able 
to  claim  the  Sufri  imamate,  his  position  strengthened 
by  the  westward  migration  of  the  main  body  of  Ifra- 
nid  tribesmen  following  Ibn  al-A3b‘ath*s  conquests  in 
Ifrikiya  and  the  eastern  Maghrib. 

Abu  Kurra’s  dominion,  which  extended  from  the 
new  town  of  TilimsSn  as  far  east  as  Tahart,  came 
under  immediate  attack  by  an  *Abbasid  army  sent  in 
148/765.  Unable  to  extinguish  Sufrf  power,  and  fac- 
ing a generalised  Kbaricbite  threat  to  Kayrawan,  the 
new  governor  of  Ifrikiya  ‘Amr  b.  Haf?  sought  in  151/ 
768  to  fortify  the  town  of  Tubna,  and  found  himself 
surrounded  and  badly  outnumbered  by  a combined 
Sufri-Ibadi  force  which  included  among  its  notable 
commanders  Abu  Kurra  and  the  Iba^i  leaders  AbO 
Hatim  al-Malzuzi  [g.t^.]  and  *Abd  al-Rahm&n  b. 
Rustam.  Abu  Kurra  seems  to  have  commanded  by 
far  the  largest  force,  made  up  overwhelmingly  of  Ifra- 
nid  tribesmen;  elements  of  SanhSeija  and  ZanSta  are 
also  mentioned  as  participating  in  the  siege.  The 
sources  generally  attribute  the  failure  of  the  attack  to 
bribes  paid  by  Ibn  Hai^  either  to  Abu  Kurra  or  to 
his  brother,  ^though  broader  conflicts  between  the 
Sufrf  and  Ibadi  elements  of  the  besieging  force  may 


also  have  played  a role  in  its  disintegration. 

Tlie  siege  of  Tubna  marked  the  high-point  of  8ufri 
power  in  IfriUya  and  the  central  Maghrib.  Both  the 
strengthened  *Abbasid  presence  after  155/772  and 
the  spread  of  Idrisid  power  in  the  far  west  came  at 
the  expense  of  Tilimsan,  and  those  Berbers  who  con- 
tinued to  regard  themselves  as  Sufris,  migrated  to  the 
region  of  TalYlalt,  now  the  principal  §ufrf  centre  in 
North  Africa,  ^ufri  teachings  had  been  spread  there 
by  Abu  M-K^im  Samghu/Samr^Q  b.  VV^ul,  one  of  the 
Miknasa  reported  to  have  studied  with  *lkrima  at  Kay- 
rawSn  and  to  have  participated  in  the  Sufrf  uprising 
around  Tangier  in  122/739-40.  At  some  point  after 
that  date  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  himself  as  a 
shepherd  and  a teacher  on  the  site  of  the  future  town 
of  SimUmasa  {q.v.]y  and  when  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers reached  40  in  140/757,  the  group  began  to 
build  permanent  dwellings  and  recognised  as  leader 
a black  named  *Isa  b.  Mazyad.  Some  15  years  later 
‘Isa  was  deposed,  tortured,  and  executed,  and  replaced 
by  SamgbO.  The  sources  offer  in  explanation  only  gen- 
eralised accusations  of  misconduct  by  ‘Isa,  but  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  from  al-Bakrf*s  language  (A/ag^riA, 

149)  that  a growing  presence  of  Miknasa  Berbers  at 
the  expense  of  blacks  in  the  area  around  Si^jilmasa 
may  have  led  to  the  change.  It  is  in  any  case  from 
Samghu  b.  Wasul  that  the  Sufri  MidrS^rid  line  of  rulers 
would  eventually  issue  [see  midrAr].  Whatever  $ufrT 
identity  the  Midrarids  maintained  may  have  worked 
to  preserve  their  independence  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Ib^df  Rustamid  [see  rustamidsJ  im&ms,  with  whom 
they  normally  enjoyed  friendly  relations.  (The  succes- 
sion conflict  which  raged  in  Si^jilm^sa  between  221/ 

835  and  224/838  suggests  the  importance  which  many 
attached  to  the  staters  maintaining  a Kb^ri^jite  iden- 
tity distinct  from  that  of  the  Rustamids.)  Their  sec- 
tarian independence  also  allowed  the  Midrarids  to 
sponsor  non-Ibadi  Kharic[jite  rebels  elsewhere  in  the 
Maghrib.  The  $ufrf  rebellion  which  a certain  ‘Abd 
al-Razzak  led  against  the  Idrfsids,  and  which  reached 
the  town  of  Fas  (Fez)  before  being  crushed  in  292/904, 
appears  to  have  been  incited  and  supported  by  the 
Midrarids  [see  midyOna]. 

Ultimately,  the  Khari(yism  which  survived  in  North 
Africa  was  of  the  Ibadi,  and  not  the  $ufri,  variety. 

Just  how  quickly  the  Sufriyya  died  out  or  were 
absorbed  into  the  Ibadiyya  is  impossible  to  tell.  The 
final  collapse  of  the  Midrarid  state  in  366/976-7 
must  have  hastened  the  process,  although  Ibn  Hazm 
(d.  456/1065)  was  still  able  to  observe  that  in  his 
own  day,  the  sole  Khari(bite  sects  remaining  were 
the  Iba<fiyya  and  the  Sufriyya  {Fisaly  iv,  145). 
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(K.  LfcWJNSTETN) 

9UFR0Y  (colloq.  Mortjcean  Ar.,  S^ti:  nisba  SepfwT,,  I 
pL  S^dwa;  in  European  languages,  SfeFROU),  a large 
town  of  over  30,006  inhabitants  in  north-central 
Morocco,  located  at  an  altitude  of  856  m/2,790  feet 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Middle  Atlas  just  above  the  ' 
Sa’is  plain  only  30  km/ 18  miles  south  of  Fas.  It  is 
situated  in  a green,  picturesque  setting  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  fKiit  (most  notably  cherry)  orchards  that 
give  it  an  oasis-like  aspect.  The  area  is  watered  by 
several  streams  that  branch  out  from  the  main  water- 
course, the  Wadi  Aggay  (frcqueiidy  referred  to  simply 
as  WadT  Sefru)  which  meanders  through  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  past  it  has  caused  considerable 
death  and  destruction  in  times  of  flooding,  e.g.  in 
1888  and  in  1950.  The  town  today  consists  of  several 
quarters:  the  old  walled  city  which  includes  the  niadirkiy 
which  is  sulidivided  into  four  principal  quarters,  and  1 
the  melMh;  the  new  traditional  neighbourhoods  out- 
side the  w^alls,  such  as  the  Darb  aJ-Mitr,  Habbuna,  ^ 
Slawr,  Srdr  Ahmad  Tadlr,  and  Habitant,  and  al-Kai*a, 
a walled  traditional  quarter,  on  the  hiil  to  the  west  ' 
above  the  old  maditia.  There  is  also  the  French-built 
Ville  Nouvelle  or  ;d-Balad  al-Djadida,  immediately  up  I 
the  hill  to  the  w'csi  and  sotith  of  the  original  town. 
The  population  of  Sefrou  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
since  the  1960s.  Many  of  the  newcomers  are 
Tamazight-speaking  Berbers  from  the  countryside. 

Sefrou  was  a settlement  predating  the  Islamic 
conquest.  It  was  supposedly  named  after  the  Ah  I Sufrh, 
a Berber  tribe  professing  Judaism.  The  lower  course 
of  the  Aggay  River  is  still  called  Wadi  'l-Yahudr  f"'The 
River  of  the  Jew”).  However,  this  name  may  have 
originally  been  due  to  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the 
river  runs  along  one  side  of  the  melidh,  or  Jewish 
quarter  [see  and  the  etiological  legend  was 

created  as  a later  explanation,  Sefrou  and  its  envi- 
rons were  subjugated  and  Islamised  in  the  early 
3rd /9th  century'  by  Idrrpi  11  By  the  5tb/llth 

century',  Sefrou  was  an  important  walled  town  on  the 
caravan  route  connecting  KSs,  the  Talilalct,  and  the: 
w'e,stern  Sudan  (iil-Bakrl,  al-Afughrib  Ji  dpth  bi(dd  If^kiya 
tm  V-A/qgiriA,  ed,  dc  Slane,  Algiers  1 857,  1 47).  Al-IdiisI 
mcnlions  that  it  is  the  first  day's  stop  on  the  thirteen- 
day  journey  from  1'^  to  Sidjilni^a  and  that  ‘5t  is  a 
small,  civilised  town  with  few  markets,  and  most  of 
its  inhabitants  are  farmers,  who  grow  many  crops  and 
have  camels,  catdc,  and  sheep”  {Opus  gmgFaphkum, 
Maghrib^  76). 

In  455/1653,  the  Aimoravid  leader  Yusuf  b.  Tashfin 
conquered  FSs  and  Sefrou,  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Wanfidm  al-Maghrawf,  the  ruler  of  Sidjil- 
m^a,  and  killed  all  of  Wanudin^s  family  members 
there  (Ibn  I^jiddun,  HisL  des  Berthes^  ii,  73).  The  city 
was  captured  and  sacked  again  by  the  AJmohad  caliph 
^Abd  al-Mu*min  on  5 Muharram  536/10  August  1141. 
Because  of  its  location  on  the  principal  r^jute  across 
the  Middle  Adas  and  <m  the  border  between  the 
urban  and  agricultural  hildd  al-mapt^n  and  the  pas- 
toral Berber  bildd  al-slbet,  Sefrou  suffered  from  peri- 
odic attacks  and  devastation  during  periods  of  civil 
strife  over  the  centuries.  The  city  seems  to  have  always 


recovered.  Leo  Africanus,  who  %'isitcd  it  in  the  1546s, 
states  that  “Sofroi's  |jirj  inhabitants  are  wealthy,  but 
they  dress  poorly  and  their  clothes  are  always  full  of 
olive  oil  stains”  {Descnplion  de  rAjTique^  ir.  Epaulard, 

Paris  1956,  i,  316).  During  the  18tb  and  1 9th  cen- 
turies, Sefrou  frequently  came  under  the  domination 
of  chieftains  from  the  tribal  hinterlands.  The  last  of 
these  was  Ka^id  ^Urnar  al-Yusf,  who  was  recognised 
by  the  Ma^zan  as  of  the  city  until  his  assas- 

sination in  1964.  It  is  a mark  of  the  importance  of 
Sefrou  and  the  surrounding  region  that  the  first  prime 
minister  of  independent  Morocco  was  Sefrou's  pasha 
Sr  Mubarak  Bakkay,  and  the  first  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior was  l^5d  al-Hasan  al-Yusr,  the  chief  of  the  area's 
principal  Berber  tribe,  the  Ayl  Yusn 

It  was  among  the  Ayt  YOsI  that  there  arose  the 
maraboutic  leader  and  scholar  :il-Hasan  b.  Mas^ud, 
known  as  Srdi  Lahsen  LyusT  [1046-1  1 02/ 1631-9 1 )>  His 
is  located  to  the  southwest  of  the  town  and  is 
a popular  pilgi-tmage  site  for  the  Berbers,  with  an  annual 

Sefrou  is  the  home  of  several  naturalist  cults,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  those  at  the  spring  of 
Lalla  Rakiyya  next  to  the  kubha  of  .Sfdf  Bu  ""AlT  Sarghm 
and  of  the  grouo  known  to  the  Muslims  as  Ai^' 
al-7h/iu^  (*"the  Cave  of  the  Jew”)  and  to  Jews  simply 
as  af-Kaf  or  ai-Adbir  (‘*the  great  mountain”). 

Ur  til  the  mass  exodus  of  Moroccan  Jewry  that 
began  in  the  early  1950s,  Sefrou  boasted  the  seventh 
largest  Jewish  community  in  the  French  Protectorate, 
with  close  on  6,000  people,  representing  from  one- third 
to  tw'O-fifths  of  the  town’s  inhabitants.  It  was  a cen- 
tre of  Jewish  scholarship  and  claimed  to  be  rerushakyim 
('"the  little  Jerusalem”)  and  /etushaiavim  .M 
Alaroko  (“the  Jerusalem  of  Morocco”).  The  Jewish  com- 
munity nourished  in  the  18th  century.  In  addition  to 
their  prominence  in  commerce  and  scholarship,  SefrTwT 
Jews  held  patents  from  the  Maljizan  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins.  By  1715,  the  community  was  considered 
importai^t  enough  to  have  its  own  al-ya/tud 

(Hebr.  nagid),  or  lay  communal  official  recognised  by 
[he  sultan.  Musi im-Je wish  rclauons  in  Sefrou  were  on 
the  whole  better  than  in  neighbouring  Fas,  or  indeed 
than  in  most  Moroccan  cities,  a fact  noted  by  the 
French  explorer  and  spy  Charles  de  Foucauld 
(fieconnaissanfe  au  Paris,  1939,  166).  The  Jews 

of  Sefrou  spoke  a ver^'  distinctive  and  unusual  dialect 
of  old  urban  Arabic. 

Bibliography:  In  addition  to  the  w'orks  cited  in 
the  text,  sec  L.  Brunot,  Cultes  naturistes  d in 

Archives  BerhereSf  iii  (1918),  137-43;  C.  Geertz, 

H.  Geertz  and  L.  Rosen,  Afeaning  and  order  in 
Alorcfean  socie^,  Cambridge  1979;  N.A.  Stillman,  77ir 
fonguage  and  eulture  of  the  Jeivs  0/  ^prov^  Manchester 
1989.  (N.A.  Stili.man} 

SL1FTAD|A  (Ah),  a financial  term  referring 
to  a negotiable  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
written  bill  of  credit  which  is  similar  to  the  modem 
dra\ving  of  a cheque. 

The  suftn^a,  like  the  kawdla  and  the  was 

used  in  mediaeval  Islam  to  facilitate  the  speedy  trans- 
fer of  money  over  distances  or  to  expedite  the  c>q[>loita-  If.COITI 
don  of  assignments  of  taxation,  in  an  age  when 
movements  of  actual  cash  were  hazardous.  For  the 
general  use  of  such  financial  insirumenis  ij^  mediae- 
val Islam,  sec  R.  Grasshoff,  Die  Suftaga  und  Hatvalader 
Amber,  Gottingen  1899,  and  W.J.  Fischel,  Jeivs  m ihe 
ecoTiomk  and  politkoi  life  of  mediaeuaf  hktmy  London  1937, 

3-35,  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  allegedly  from 
Persian  supta  “pierced”,  because  the  folded  or  rolled 
financial  instrument  was  piert:ed  in  order  to  enable  a 
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cord  to  be  passed  through  it,  which  was  then  sealed. 

The  suft^a  thus  enabled  money  to  be  instandy 
available  in  atiothe^l*larid  through  what  was  in  cficct 
a letter  of  credit.  The  modus  operandi  was  that  (A),  nor- 
mally a broker,  issues  a bill  for  (B)  to  collect  his 
money  somewhere  else  from  (C)  who  is  an  agent  for 
(A).  The  suJkuHa  differs  from  the  hawdla  in  that  it 
refers  only  to  the  transfer  of  money,  whereas  the 
hawdla  is  used  to  refer  to  transfers  of  all  kind  of  claims 
whether  money  or  goods;  moreover,  with  hawdla^  the 
safety  factor  is  not  the  prime  concern.  Although  sujia^a 
is  seen  by  Islamic  law  as  a form  of  loan,  both  its 
formation  and  objectives  are  different  from  those 
involved  in  loans.  The  objective  of  a loan  is  the  acqui- 
sition of  money,  while  the  objective  of  the  sujiadja  is 
the  avoidance  of  risk  in  transport.  For  Schacht,  the  dif- 
ference between  sufiat^a  and  hawdla  rests  in  the  *‘crea- 
don”  of  an  obligadon.  “The  obligadon  in  the  case  of 
sufia^ia  is  created  on  purpose”  while  the  obligadon 
in  the  hawdla  is  “supposed  as  already  exisdng”.  This 
can  be  contested  by  the  fact  that  the  sujla^^a  debt  does 
not  really  exist  between  the  broker  (A)  and  his  agent 
(C).  TTiis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  (C),  the  agent,  is 
only  an  extension  of  (A),  in  the  same  way  as  are  the 
branches  of  a bank. 

The  Hanaft  and  SbafiT  schools  consider  the  pract- 
ice of  the  sujlad^a  to  be  reprehensible  because  a debt 
should  be  repaid  without  any  form  of  profit  to  the 
owner  which  results  from  the  avoidance  of  risk  (i.e. 
involved  in  an  actual  cash  transfer).  The  M^ikls  only 
allow  it  on  the  grounds  of  necessity,  while  the  Hanbalis 
permit  the  practice  so  long  as  it  is  done  without  any 
material  gain,  such  as  commission,  accruing  to  the 
person  repaying  the  debt.  Ibn  Taymiyya  and  Ibn 
KudSma  permit  the  pracdcc  without  reservadon,  since 
both  the  debtor  and  the  indebted  benefit.  The  term 
hawdla  ma^afyya  (“bank  draft”)  seems  to  be  replacing 
the  term  suji^a  in  many  contemporary  commercial 
transacdons,  although  the  main  difference  between  a 
draft  and  a mjia4^a  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  has 
a fixed  value. 

Bibliography'.  See  also  J.  Schacht,  An  introduction 
to  Islamic  UuVy  Oxford  1964,  78,  148;  VVahba  al- 
ZuhaylT,  al-Fikh  al-hldmi  wa-adillatuh^  Beirut  1985, 
iv,  728,  V,  178,  S.E.  Ryner,  The  theory  of  contracts 
in  Islamic  Icuv^  London  1991,  74-5. 

(M.Y.  Izzi  Dien) 

SUFYAN  AL-‘ABDi,  AbQ  ‘Abd  AUah  Sufyan  b. 
Mu§‘ab  al-*Abdr,  of  the  *Abd  al-l^ys,  an  Arab  poet 
of  the  2nd/8th  century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  generally 
agreed.  On  the  one  hand  al-‘Amili  in  his  A*ydn  al- 
^Va  has  him  die  in  120/739,  whereas  al-Amim  in 
al-Ghadir  cites  the  date  as  178/794. 

He  was  probably  born  and  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Kufa.  According  to  the  sources  he  is  said  to  have 
known  the  famous  Shi*  I poet  al-Sayyid  al-Himyari 
(d.  1 73/789?  [^.i/.]),  who  is  supposed  to  have  said  “were 
it  not  for  al-*Abdr  I would  have  been  the  greatest  poet”. 

His  reladonship  with  the  Imam  pja*far  al-$Sdik 
(d.  148/765  f^.v.])  is  most  important.  He  is  said  to 
have  esteemed  him  highly  and,  in  view  of  their  impor- 
tance to  the  ShfTs,  e^diorted  people  to  teach  his 
pioems  to  their  children.  Those  poems  previously  men- 
tioned do  in  fact  relate  essentially  to  §hi*ism.  It  was 
probably  for  this  reason  that  they  were  not  compiled. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconstitute  the  diwdn 
of  Sufyan  al-*Abdr  and  to  study  the  poems  and 
fragments  attributed  to  him  (see  below,  Bibi).  This 
present  article  has  profited  from  this  thesis  and  the 
main  ideas  in  what  follows  stem  from  it. 


The  pioetic  works  of  al-*Abdr  are  at  present  com- 
posed of  33  poems  and  fragments,  some  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  grouped  into  302  verses.  They  have 
been  neglected  by  Sunni  authors  and  preserved  only 
thanks  to  Sbl*!  ones,  in  particular  later  writers  such 
as  Ihn  ShahrSshuh  (d.  588/1192)  in  his  Mandkib^  al- 
‘Amill  in  A*ydn  al-ShT*a^  xxxv,  and  al-Amlnl  in  al- 
Ghadir,  ii. 

His  oeuvre  is  composed  chiefly  of  short  fragments, 
of  which  22  consist  of  5 or  less  verses,  and  they 
barely  conform  to  the  plan  of  the  classical  kanda.  On 
the  other  hand,  al-*Abdr  uses  classical  metres  such  as 
basil  (7  times),  tawil  and  khaflf  (6  times),  kdmil  and 
wdjir  (4  times).  The  most  frequendy  used  letters  in 
the  rhymes  are  rd*  (7  times),  mim  and  bd*  (5  times). 

Using  a narrative  style  and  easy  language  free  from 
learned  words,  and  thus  accessible  to  the  masses,  al- 
*Abdr  develops  political  and  religious  themes  across  all 
three  poedc  and  classical  genres,  elegy,  threnody  and 
satire.  His  work  essentially  relates  to  the  People  of  the 
House,  Ahl  al-Bcryt,  and  to  their  adversaries,  or  Umayyad 
enemies  and  even  ‘Abbasid  enemies.  Primarily,  it  is 
the  merits  of  the  Ahl  al-Bqyt  in  general,  and  of  *Alr 
b.  Abf  Talib  in  pardcular,  that  arc  highlighted,  and 
they  are  even  sometimes  presented  as  superior  to  the 
Prophet  himself 

Then  there  is  the  narration  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  ShrTs  and  the  description  of  the  dramas  or  tra- 
gedies they  experienced,  in  particular,  the  drama  of 
Karbala*  and  the  killing  of  al-Husayn  (61/680).  The 
feelings  of  anxiety  or  sadness  conveyed  in  this  narra- 
tion are  characterised  by  a simplicity  of  expression, 
and  denoted  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  poet  and 
his  deep  attachment  to  the  Prophet’s  family.  In  his 
invectives,  Sufyan  strongly  expresses  his  hatred  and 
rancour  toward  his  enemies,  the  usurpers  of  power 
from  the  ‘Alids,  scarcely  sparing  tlic  caliphs  Abu  Bakr 
(13/634)  and  ‘Umar  (23/643). 

In  conclusion,  the  poetic  works  of  Sufy^  al-‘Abdr, 
in  the  light  of  how  they  have  been  restored,  may  now 
be  seen  as  partisan  poetry  of  a propagandist  nature. 

The  poems  were  written  to  be  declaimed  in  order  to 
arouse  pity  for  the  lot  of  the  Ahl  al-Bqyt  and  to  dis- 
tract them  from  their  enemies. 

Bibliography:  Sec  also,  of  sources,  Ya^fcubl, 

Ta^ri\sh\  and  Tabari,  Tc^rikb-  For  reference  works, 
sec  Sezgin,  GASy  and,  especially,  Abu  ’1-Su‘ud  al- 
Hamldr,  Sufydn  b.  Muy^ab  al-*Abdt,  vie  et  auvrcy  unpubl. 

M.A.  diss.  Tunis  1981.  (Taieb  El  AcHtcHE) 

SUFYAN  AL-THAWRi.  Sufyan  b.  Sa*Id  b.  Masruk 
Abu  *Abd  Allah  al-KOfT  (97-161/716-78),  prominent 
representative  of  early  Islamic  law,  tradi- 
tion, and  Kur*an  interpretation,  founder  of  the 
Hjawriyya  law  school  and  important  link  in  numer- 
ous hadith  transmissions  of  juridical,  religious  and  dog- 
matic subjects  on  a broad  literary  scale,  including  the 
major  musnad  works. 

Born  97/715-16  in  Kufa,  Sufyan  al-Thawrl  soon 
belonged  to  the  exclusive  Kufan  law  circles  around 
Hammad  b.  Abl  Sulayman  (d.  120/737),  AbQ  Ishak 
al-SabI*i  (128/745),  Mansur  b.  al-Mu*tamir  (132/749). 
and  Sulayman  al-A*ma§h  (148/764),  and  swiftiy i^itfST-COITI 
oped  a profound  reputation  as  a particularly  hadith- 
oriented  legal  .scholar,  thereby  differing  distinedy  from 
the  generally  speculative  ‘Iraki  law  system  (that  of 
ra*y)y  with  Abu  Hanlfa  as  its  most  effective  exponent. 

Between  1 15/732  and  120/737  al-ThawrI  started  a 
major  picriod  of  more  than  three  decades  of  exten- 
sive travelling  and  hadith  transmitting  in  Khurasan. 

Hiiijaz,  and  especially  Ba^ra  which — according  to 
Hammad,  as  “a  part  of  Syria” — developed  a fast  grow- 
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ing  and  most  formative  influence  on  al-ThawiTs  intel- 
lectual curriculum. 

Basran  scholars  like  Ayyub  al-Sakhdy5nf  (131/7 48) 
and,  in  particular,  *Abd  /Vllah  b.  *Awn  (151/767) 
averted  him  from  a probable  Shr*»  inclination,  quite 
common  among  Kufan  lawyers  of  the  2nd/8th  cen- 
tury, and  initiated  contacts  with  Syria,  especially  with 
the  great  al-Awza*T  (157/773  [^.».J),  thereby  starting 
a long-term  pro-Umayyad  influence  in  legal  and  polit- 
ical reasoning.  Al-ThawrY’s  religious  and  dogmatic 
thinking  assumed  a clearly  rational,  independent  ori- 
entation through  frequent  contacts  to  early  MuHazilTs 
like  I^alid  al-Hadhdha’  (141/758),  ‘Amr  b.  ‘Ubayd 
(145/762),  and  Wa§il  b.  ‘A^a*  (145/762),  who  excelled 
as  a critic  of  the  *Abbasid  caliphate.  Consequendy, 
al-ThawrI  himself  rejected  the  vacant  post  in  Kofa  as  I 
kii4iy  tactically  offered  to  him  in  153/769,  and  evaded  ^ 
capture  by  escape  to  $an*a*  where  he  continued  a 
productive  hadith  circle  with  Ma‘mar  b.  Rashid  (153/  * 
769)  and  ‘Abd  al-Razzik  al-$an*anr  (211/826  |^.».)),  | 
whose  musannqf  partly  originated  from  this  special  inter- 
action. Between  153/769  and  158/774  he  seems  to 
have  left  his  Yemeni  exile  for  various  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca  and  frequent  visits  to  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Pales- 
tine, where  he  repeatedly  met  with  aJ-Awza‘T  and 
their  common  disciple  Abu  Ishik  al-Faz5rT  (186/801), 
who  later  transmitted  a selection  of  their  legal  state- 
ments in  al-TabarT’s  Ihhtilaf  al-Jukahd\ 

During  his  pilgrimage  of  158/774,  al-Thawrf  man- 
aged to  elude  the  caliph  al-Mansur’s  repeated  attempts 
at  his  arrest  by  another  escape  back  to  Ba$ra,  where  I 
he  continued  hadith  transmission,  mainly  to  Yahya  b.  i 
Sa*rd  al-l^ttSn  (198/813),  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Mahdr 
(198/813),  and  Abu  Hudhayfa  Musa  b.  Mas*ud  al-  ' 
Nahdi  (220/835),  who  obtained  parts  of  his  K.ur*an  ) 
commentary.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  fatigued  by  j 
constant  pursuit,  he  agreed  to  an  official  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  new  authorities  under  al-Mahdi,  but 
could  not  realise  a planned  meeting  in  Baghdad.  At 
64  he  died  in  Sha‘ban  161 /May  778  and  was  buried 
among  renowned  scholars  of  Ba^ra  like  al-Hasan  al- 
Ba^rf  and  AyyOb  al-Sakhtiy5nr. 

Al-Thawn  has  to  be  counted  certainly  among  the 
first  literary  generation  in  Islam.  His  works,  partly  per- 
ished, partly  preserved,  comprise  1.  two  (lost)  hadith 
collections  {ai-Qidmi*  al-kabiTy  al-Qjdmi'  al-saghir)\  2.  a 
compendium  of  inheritance  law  provisions  {fCitdb  al- 
Fard*idy  ed.  and  comm.  Raddatz,  in  Ii7,  xiii  [1971J); 

3.  a fragmentary  Kur’Sn  commentary  {Tqfsir  al-Kuddn 
al-kabify  ed.  ‘Ai^I,  Rampur  1965);  4.  various  reli- 
gious treatises  {al-rtikdd  rev.  Ibn  Taymiyya,  ^ahiriyya, 
ma^ijm.  139/14,  Risdla  ild  *Abbdd  b.  *Abbdd  al-Arsufiy 
tiilyay  vi,  376,  Was^a  ild  *AU  al-Sulami,  Hilya  vii,  82);  i 
5.  occasional  references  to  al-ThawiT*s  interests  in  ! 
natural  sciences  and  “unusual  subjects/^ard'ty’  (al-  I 
Ishbflf,  Kitdb  al-dddb  (lost),  Risdla  ldmyd*r)yay  Ketabbane- 
yedanc§bgah-e-Tchran,  Fihristy  iii/4,  2265,  ms.  1 1 78, 
fols.  134b- 135b,  Ibn  Abf  HStim,  Takdimay  125)  with 
very  fragmentary  literary  traces  only. 

Considerable  parts  of  his  legal  thought  are  preserved  ] 
in  al-Tabarf’s  Ilshtildf  al-Jiikahd*  (ed.  Schacht,  Leiden  j 
1933,  on  military  law,  and  ed.  Kem,  Cairo  1902,  on 
civil  law),  where  his  opinions  on  detailed  questions  of 
legal  practice  in  the  typically  ‘Irikr  form  of  specula- 
tive deduction  are  compared  to  other  madhdhib  (al- 
Awza‘r,  Abu  Hanffa,  M^ik,  ai-Shafi*D.  The  immense 
variety  of  his  being  cited  as  an  essential  authority 
throughout  the  respective  hadithy  fikhy  and  tabakdt  lit- 
erature, however,  illustrates  his  formative  piosition  as 
a systematic  hadi^  developer — though  methodologically  ! 
criticised — within  the  Kufan  law  school.  Al-Thawri’s  | 


I views  and  methods  coale.scc  into  an  independent 
complex  of  legal  and  religious  statements,  frequently 
based  on  Companion  or  Successor  and — more  rarely — 

, Prophetic  traditions,  thereby  preparing,  if  not  antici- 
pating, a homogenously  hadidi-onciwcd  law  system  like 
' al-Sh^i‘*’s.  His  marked  theoretical  creativity  and  pro- 

Inounced  political,  anti-*Abbasid  preferences  secured  a 
high  degree  of  contemporary  acceptance  of  his  madhhab 
and  contributed  considerably  to  the  pieculiar  expan- 
sion of  the  Thawriwa  as  far  as  Umayyad  Cordova. 
Originating  from  Syrian-based  disciples  like  Muham- 
mad b.  Yusuf  aJ-Fiiyabt  (212/827)  and  Abu  Ish^  al- 
Fazari,  the  Thawriyya  represented  law  as  practiced 
in  North  Africa  and  Spain  before  M^ikf  absorption 
in  the  4th/9th  century. 

i\l-Thawrf*s  religious  and  dogmatic  statements,  com- 
prehensively rendered  in  Abu  Nu*aym*s  Hilya  and  Ibn 
Abi  Hatim’s  Takdimay  make  up  a basically  orthodox, 
rationally-accentuated  range  of  thought.  Continuous 
recommendations  of  diligent  religious  studies  (‘iihi),  of 
efforts  towards  righteous  intention  [niyyd)  and  action 
in  daily  practice  (‘omo/),  as  well  as  trust  in  God’s 
unfailing  justice,  based  on  a ceaseless  awareness  of 
God’s  predestining  almightiness  and  eternal  properties, 
place  his  theology  in  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  Khariebites  and  the  Kadariyya  as  well  as  the  Sifa- 
tiyya,  respectively.  Positive  affirmation  of  worldly  life 
and  its  active  design  in  preparation  for  the  Last  Judge- 
ment, combined  with  a pragmatic,  Afl</i66-oricntcd  legal 
codification,  represent  a clearly  rational  modification 
of  the  conservative  sunna  and  a gradual  anticipation 
of  Mu*tazilr  concepts  without,  however,  the  idea  of 
God’s  absolute  oneness  and  the  resulting  createdness 
of  the  Kur*an,  duly  reflected  in  the  fact  that  his  mod- 
erately rational  tafsir  is  an  important  source  for  the 
orthodox  al-Tabarf.  While  al-Thawrf’s  dogmatics  may 
have  had  an  influence  on  ascetics  like  al-Muh^sibT  and 
the  Xbawif  adherent  al-Djunavd.  many  tendentious 
$uflr  claims  may  be  set  aside.  The  mystic  postulation 
of  complete  renunciation  of  man’s  worldly  endeavour 
and  the  negation  of  God’s  corresponding  justice  prove 
incompatible  with  al-Thawri’s  constructive  belief  and 
conduct. 

Thus  his  famous  antagonism  towards  the  ‘AbbSsid- 
inclined  Mur^^i’a  [^.t'.J  should  be  regarded  as  a result 
of  not  only  his  political,  pro-Umayyad  commitment 
but  also  of  his  active,  though  demanding.  Last  Judge- 
ment orientation.  Occasional  suspicion  of  his  alleged 
sympathising  with  Sbl*!,  including  Zaydl,  circles,  pos- 
sibly arisen  for  the  same  political  reasons,  pioints  to 
an  early,  typically  Kufan  tadiqyyd  without  lasting  effect 
on  his  tenets.  Sufyan  al-Thawri  appears  today  as  a 
progressive  element  within  the  unfolding  currents  of 
the  2nd/8th  century  by  his  theoretical  development 
and  literary  codification  of  Aa//r(4-based  law  and  rea- 
son-based sunna  as  stepping  stones  towards  al-Shafi*r*s 
jurisprudence  and — to  a more  limited  extent — the  new 
Mu‘tazilf  rationalism,  leaving  very  little  justification 
for  ^r‘r  or  Suit  claims.  The  unusual  aspect  of  his 
politico-religious  pro-Umayyad,  conservative  attitude 
adds  a historical  facet  to  his  intellectual  independence, 
conditioning  the  major  expansion  of  his  rm^hesb  into  if.COm 
Spain. 

Bibliography:  Plessner,  FJ^  art.  s.v.;  H.P.  Raddatz, 

Die  Stellung  und  Bedeutung  des  Sufedn  al-Thaum.  diss. 

Bonn  1967;  idem,  Fruhislaniisches  Erbrecht,  in  IVIy  xiii 
(1971);  Ibn  Sa‘d,  vi;  Tabari,  iii/4;  Ibn  Kutayba, 

Xfddrify  cd.  Wustenfeld;  Dhahabi,  Duwal  al-Jsldnty  i, 
Haydar^bSd  1944;  idem,  Migan  al-i^tiddly  i,  Cairo 
1907;  Ibn  Durayd,  Iditikdky  ed.  Wustenfeld;  Yakut, 
i;  Ibn  Hadijar,  Tahdhiby  iii,  HaydarSbad 
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1907;  idem,  Lisan  HaydarabSd  1911; 

Khatib  al-Baghdadi.  ix,  Cairo  1930; 

Bul^anl  O0f^  HaydarabM  1941;  Abu 

Nu'^aym,  liifya,  Cairo  1932,  Ibn  Abi  Hatim,  Takdima^ 
Haydarabad  1952;  Makkr,  K&t  jal4iuiUb^  Cairo  1893; 
Ibn  al-Nadlm,  FihTist,  i;  l^bllf,  Fikusi^  ed.  Codera, 
repr.  Baghdad  1965;  Hadjdji"  lyjaJifa,  ii;  Horst, 
KoTfmkommentaT  Tabans,  in  ^DMG,  ciii;  Kur^ubT, 
lntikd\  Cairo  1 952;  Goldjihcr,  VWkmigm^  Heidelberg 
1910;  Ibit  Khallikan,  Wajq^fdt,  Cairo  1948,  li;  Ibn 
*Asakir,  Ta^rf^^  Cairo  1911’32;  Nawawi, 
ed.  Wasicnfeld  1842;  Ibn  'Abd  Rabbihi,  ^Ikd,  Cairo 
1940-^53,  iti;  Mu^ddasf;  Schacht,  Ofigin.%  Oxford 
1950;  Vabya  b.  Adarrij  K.  at-KhaTdd(j^  cd,  JuynboU, 
Leiden  1886;  Ghazall,  Ihyd^^  Cairo  1872,  i;  Naw- 
baklitf.  Ftrokf  ed.  Ritter,  Isianbul  1931;  Mez,  Benais- 
riimrif,  Heidelberg  1922;  Ibn  Taghdbirdi,  Awqjfam,  ii, 
ed,  Juynbol],  I,£iden  1852-61;  Farad?,  Ta^rikt 
ahAnd^hSi  cd.  Coder  a,  Madrid  1 892;  Ibn  al-DJazarF. 

i,  ed.  Bergstrasser,  Cairo  1933;  *A^|5r, 
Yadhkiray  i,  ed.  Nicholson,  London  1907;  KushayrT, 
Risdh^  Cairo  1940;  Ibn  Kutayha,  ii,  Cairo 

1925-30;  Yakut,  h^d,  cd.  Margoliouth,  vi;  Schrei- 
ner, in  ^DMG^  lii-liii;  Madclung, 

Berlin  1965;  Subki,  Tabcdidt^  Cairo  1906;  Sulami, 
Tabakdt^  Cairo  1953;  Sezgin,  GAS^  i,  Ijcidcn  1967; 
H.  Motzki,  Anfd^  d.  isL  Jurisprudm^y  Smtigart  1991; 
Juynbotl,  Muslim  traduioay  Cambridge  1983, 
(H.P.  Rai>datz) 

SUFYAN  B.  "UYAYNA  b.  Maymun  al-HiMr,  a 
scholar  of  the  was  bom  in  Kufa  in  107/725, 

In  his  youth  he  moved  to  Mecca,  where  he  died  in 
196/811.  Although  biographical  sources  also  describe 
him  as  a Kurban  commentator  {mufassir)  and  a jurist 
(MlA),  hb  fame  is  due  mainly  lo  his  activity  as  a 
tradidonist  {muhaddiit)-  In  his  teens  he  studied  with 
al-ZuhrT  who  remarked  on  his  youthful  intelli- 

gence, and  he  is  considered  one  of  the  main  trans- 
mitters of  aJ-Zuhri’s  (examples  in  Ibn  HanbaJ, 

Afitmad,  ii,  238  fT.).  Other  well-known  tradJdonists  from 
whom  Sufyan  transmitted  arc  ‘Amr  b.  Dinar  (d.  126/ 
744)  and  *Abd  AJl^  b.  Dinar  (d.  127/745).  ITiose 
who  transmitted  traditions  from  him  include  SulaymSn 
b.  aJ-Mihran  al-A'^ma^  (d.  148/765),  Shu%a  b.  aJ- 
Hadidja^  (d.  160/766  [y.a])  and  Sufyan  al-l"hawrr 
His  own  tradition  collection  has  not  survived 
independently  (see  Sezgin,  i,  96  for  surviving  frag- 
ments). He  is  said  to  have  known  over  7,000  tradi- 
ijons;  as  is  the  case  with  many  traditionists,  he  is 
reported  to  have  had  a phenomenal  memory  and 
never  to  have  written  down  anything  he  had  not 
already  memorised.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  prac- 
ticed tad^s^  that  is,  he  transmitted  traditions  from  peo- 
ple who  had  not  actually  heard  the  texts  from  the 
persons  who  preceded  them  in  the  isndd^  and  he  him- 
self transmitted  traditions  from  persons  whom  he  had 
not  actually  heard  [see  hadT™]. 

Sufyan’s  Kurian  commentary  has  not  survived,  but 
is  known  from  later  references  (see  Sezgin,  he.  cit). 
7’here  is  no  evidence  for  any  writings  of  Jikh 
but  some  of  his  legal  opinions  can  be  gleaned  from 
a manuscript  collection  of  the  responses  {masd'H)  of 
Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  and  Ish^  b,  Rahawayh  [g.uif.]  com- 
piled by  the  Hanbalf  scholar  Abu  Ya'kub  al-Kawsadi 
al~Marwazr  (d.  251/865),  who,  as  a very  young  man, 
had  heard  Sufyan  lecture  in  Mecca.  Al-Kawsadj  often 
frames  a question  by  reporting  an  answer  of  Sufy art’s 
and  asking  Ibn  Hanbal  and  Ibn  Rahawayh  their  opin- 
ion of  it  (Zahiriyya,  Ftkh  Hanbeds,  1 and  ^5).  Sometimes 
Sufyan’s  legal  reasoning  resembles  that  of  his  older 
contemporary  M^ik  b.  Anas  and  sometimes 


that  of  bh  younger  contemporary  Muhammad  b.  Idris 
a]-Shafi*r 

Despite  his  scholarly  reputation  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  his  teachers  and  students,  little  is  actually  known 
of  SufySn’s  life.  He  had  eight  or  nine  brothers,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  also  active  as  traditionists.  Al- 
^afi^r,  who  studied  with  Sufyan  as  well  as  with  MMik, 
is  reported  to  have  saidt  “Were  it  not  for  Malik  and 
Sufyan,  knowledge  would  have  departed  from  the 
Hi^jaz.” 

Bibiiogreiphy  : For  primary  sources,  see  references 
in  Sezgin,  t,  96,  and  *Umar  R.  KaJihMa., 

Dama^us  1957-61,  iv,  235,  and  add  Ibn  Hanbal, 

K.  wa-rfid^njfai  ai-n^dly  cd.  Talat  Kotyigit  and 

Ismail  Cerrahoglu,  Ankara  1 963  (sec  index,  s.v. 

Sufyan  b.  ^'Uyayna  and  Ibn  ^Uyayna).  See  also  Suf- 
yaJi  b,  ^Uyayna,  in  Wensinck,  Concordaacey  viii,  for 
a Ikting  of  traditions  in  which  he  figures  promi- 
nently. Nabia  Abbott,  Studi£j  in  Arahh  literary  pa^ti^ 
Chicago  1967,  li,  discuses  fully  his  role  as  a col- 
lector and  transmitter  of  traditions. 

(Susan  A.  Spectorsky) 
al-SUFYANI  [see  SuppL]. 

SUFYANIDS,  the  branch  of  the  Umayyad 
dynasty  of  Arab  caliphs  in  early  Islam  who 
formed  the  first  and  shorter-lasting  line  of  the  dynasty, 
being  predecessors  of  the  Marwanids  The  line 

took  its  name  from  Abu  SufySo  b,  H^rb  whose 

son  Mu^Swiya  I became  caliph  in  41/61,  to  be  fol- 
lowed briefly  by  his  son  Yazid  I and  the  latter's  young 
son  Mu*awiya  II,  who  died  iri  64/683.  The  succes- 
sion was  then  taken  up  by  the  parallel  branch  of 
Marwan  b.  abHakam 

For  the  general  history  of  the  Sufy^nids,  see  umav- 
YAi>s  and  the  articles  on  the  individual  rulers,  and 
for  the  post- 1 32/ 750  eschatological  figure  of  the 
SufyanT,  see  al-sutfyanT  in  Suppl.  (Ed.) 

AL-3UGHD  or  AL-SucHD,  the  name  In  early  Lslamic 
geographical  and  historical  sources  for  the  Soghdia  of 
classical  Greek  authors,  a region  of  Central  Asia  lying 
beyond  the  Oxus  and  extending  across  the  modern 
Republics  of  Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan  and  Kirghizia  in  its 
wider  acceptation.  The  same  name  (Old.  Pers.  Sugudu, 
late  Avestan  Sughda,  Greek  Sogdioi  or  Sogdianoi  (the 
people)  and  Sogdlane  (the  country)  was  applied  in 
ancient  times  to  a people  of  Iranian  origin  subject  to 
the  Persians  (at  least  from  the  time  of  Darius  I,  522- 
486  B.C.)  whose  lands  stretched  from  the  Oxus  [see 
AMU  darvA]  to  the  Jaxartes  [see  sht  oarya],  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  sources.  I'he  language,  and  espe- 
cially the  terms  relating  to  the  calendar  and  festivals 
of  the  Soghdlan  Zoroastrians,  are  very  fully  dealt  with 
in  the  Muslim  period  by  al-Brrunr  in  his  at-Athdr  ai- 
bdkiya,  ed,  Sachau,  I^ipzig  1878,  46-7,  233  if.,  ir. 
idem,  London  1879,  5^7,  220  ff.  From  al-Briunl’s 
information,  modern  Iranists  (notably  F.C.  Andreas 
and  F.VV,K,  M tiller)  were  able  to  identify  as  Soghdian 
the  language  of  numerous  fragments  of  manuscripts 
found  in  Chinese  Turkestan  (commercial  documents, 
Buddhist,  Manichaean  and  Christian  texts). 

As  in  cla.ssical  times,  the  Soghdians  still  appear  in 
al-Bfruni  {^p.  ctl.,  45,  I*  21)  along  with  the  £yi'^arazmi-|p  Qom 
ans  as  an  indigenous  people  with  a Zoroastrian  civi- 
lisadon  in  the  lands  beyond  the  Oxus. 

In  both  pre-Islamic  and  early  Islamic  times,  Sogh- 
dian  merchants  were  great  travellers  through  Inner 
Asia,  including  along  the  Silk  Route  through  eastern 
7'urkestan  to  northern  China,  and  references  to  Sogh- 
dian  colonies  in  these  remote  regions  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  Chinese  bui  also  in  Islamic  sources.  7'hus 
the  Hudud  ai-dlam  {ca.  370/989),  tr.  Minorsky,  99, 
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comm.  304j  mentions  the  Soghdian  colony  in  the 
lands  of  the  Tuyisi  Turks  in  the  Semire^ye  called 
Brgllligh  (*‘ho)cnc  of  fUip;]  Beg's  men*")  in  Turkish  and 
S.m.kna  in  Sog^dian.  and  at  tr-  9I>,  comm.  274,  five 
Soghdian  villages  belonging  to  a certain  Beg-tigin  in 
the  Tarim  basin,  the  land  of  the  Toghuz  Oghu?.. 
MahmQd  al-Ka?ihghari  lyiwan  iughdi  al-turk,  tr. 

Atalay,  i,  29,  471,  tr.  R.  DankofT  and  J.  Kelly,  Ctftn- 
pendium  of  the  Ttirkic  dialects^  Cambridge,  Mass.  1982-4,  i, 
84,  352,  mentions  the  Soghdak  (the  form  also  found 
earlier  in  the  Orkhon  inscdptions)  setders  in  the 

region  of  Balasaghcm  i.e.  in  the  Cu  valley,  who 

had  adopted  Turkish  dress  and  manners.  The  fact 
proved  by  R.  Gauthiot  that  the  Uvghurs  borrowed 
their  alphabet  from  the  Soghdiaiis  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  Islamic  times,  cf,  Fakhr  al-Dm  Mubarak 
Shah  (beginning  of  the  ?th/l3th  century)  in  E.D,  Ross 
in  ndma^  a i/fflume  orimtal  presented  to  E.G. 

Brnwne^  Cambridge  1922,  493.  Turkish  kent  meaning 
"village,  town’*  is  already  described  as  a Soghdian 
loan-word  in  the  K (ikKhnd  ta^rikit  Samarkand  (text 
in  \V.  Barthold,  Tarkestan  u epa}^u  moj^iskago  naii^estmya^ 
i,  Teksa,  St.  Petersburg  1898,  48). 

A.S  the  name  of  a country,  Sugfid  had  a much  nar- 
rower  application  in  the  Islamic  period  than  in  antiq- 
uity. According  to  al-rstakhrf  (316),  $ughd  proper 
comprised  the  lands  cast  of  Bukhara  from  Dabusiyya 
to  Samar^nd;  he  also  says  that  others  also  included 
Buytlr^,  Kish  and  Nasaf  in  $ughd.  Ki^  sometimes 
appears  as  the  capital  of  Sughd,  e.g.  al-Ya*kubJ,  BukBn, 
299,  14-  it  is  possible  that  the  oldest  Chinese  name 
for  the  region  of  Suhiai  (old  pronunciation 

Su-^)  is  a reproduction  of  the  name  Sughd;  it  is 
so  taken  by  J.  Marquart,  Ckronobgie  der  aitiuTkischen 
Inschr^kny  Leipzig  1898,  57,  In  another  passage  (293), 
aJ-Ya'^kubi  describes  Samarkand  as  the  capital  of 
Sughd;  Kish  and  Nasaf  are  included  in  Sughd  but 
Bukhara  is  separated.  It  is  not  kitown  what  geograph- 
ical connotation  Sughd  had  for  al-Birum;  whenever 
he  associates  a Soghdian  festival  with  a particular  dis- 
trict, it  1$  always  some  village  in  the  territory  of 
Bukhara. 

Elarly  Islamic  a]-§ughd  thus  comprised  essentially 
the  valley  of  the  Zarafshan  {lit.  "gold  spreader”)  river, 
which  rose  in  the  Buttaman  mountains  to  the  north 
of  Gaghaniyan  and  Raght,  and  flowed  westwards 
through  the  oases  of  Samarkand  and  Bukhara  lq.vv.\ 
before  losing  itself  in  the  deserts  to  the  north  of  the 
middle  Ojcus^  h is  this  river  which  is  described  by 
the  mediaeval  geographers  as  the  Nahr  ai-Sughd  (e.g. 
by  Ibn  Hawkal,  ed.  Kramers,  486,  tr.  Kramers-Wiet, 
466;  al-MukaddasT,  19;  the  Namik  (?)  in  al-Ya^ubr, 
Baidan^  293,  tr.  Wiet,  Ml,  possibly  echoing  the  ancient 
Iranian  name  of  the  river,  Namik,  Chinese  transcrip- 
tion Na-mi);  and  by  the  Hud  ad  ai-'dlam^  tr.  73,  as  the 
river  of  Bukhara.  The  present  name  Zarafsh^n  does 
not  appear  in  historical  sources  before  the  18th  cen- 
tury, according  to  Barthold,  Turkestan  down  ta  the  Mon^i 
imasioiif  82. 

The  Arabs  first  crossed  the  Oxus  in  the  reign  of 
the  caliph  TJthman,  apparently  in  33/653-4,  and  sub- 
sequently attacked  such  Soghdian  city-states  as  Ki^ 
Bukhara  and  Samarkand.  The  securing  of  Arab 
politicaJ  control  over  Soghdia  wa$,  however,  a pro- 
tracted process,  and  the  course  of  fslamisation  even 
slower;  for  details,  see  ma  warX*  a£.“Nahr. 

In  his  Ta^rikh^i  Bu^drdy  Nanjhakhfj  cd.  Schefer,  47, 
tr.  Frye,  'fhe  histo^  of  Bukhara,  48,  comm.  133-6,  quotes 
a few  expressions  in  Soghdian,  cited  as  the  local  Ian-  | 
guage  of  the  city  (see  the  discussion  in  Frye,  op.  cii.^  | 
135-6),  and  according  to  al-Istakhri,  314,  Soghdian  i 


was  spoken  there.  The  Middle  Iranian  language  of 
Soghdian  undoubtedly  survived  well  into  the  Islamic 
period,  though  not  so  long,  it  seems,  as  Kh'^arazmian. 
but  was  eventually  overwhelmed  by  standard  New 
Persian  or  Tadjik  and  by  Turkish.  Some  of  the  sur- 
viving Soghdian  texts  could  date  from  as  late  as  the 
I Ith  or  12th  tenluries.  As  noted  abovt:,  the  Soghdia  ns 
were  great  travellers,  and  left  documents  and  inscrip- 
tions in  many  distant  regions,  e.g.  across  the  Kara- 
koram mountains,  via  such  passes  as  the  one  taken 
by  the  modern  Karakoram  Highway,  and  info  the 
extreme  north  of  modern  Pakistan  and  India,  where 
hundreds  of  inscriptions  and  gralHti  of  Soghdian  trav- 
ellers (unfortunately  undated)  have  been  found  in  recent 
years.  Soghdian  survives  today  in  Yaghndbl,  a Neo- 
Soghdian  dialect  spoken  in  an  isolated  valley  of  eastern 
Islamic  Soghdia,  now  in  Tajikistan.  Sec  on  Soghdian 
and  its  dialects,  Gfrffi,  i/2,  334-44;  HdOr,  IV,  1,  ha- 
nitlik,  32-6,  103-8;  Campenditm  hnguarum  mmkarvm,  Wies- 
baden 1989;  iKAN.  iii.  Languages,  in  SuppJ.  In  modern 
Central  Asian  topography,  Sughd  is  only  a part  of 
the  territory  of  Samarkand  and  a distinction  is  made 
between  "Haif-$ughd”  (Nim  Sughud)  on  the  island 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Zaraffh^i  (Ak  Darya 
and  I^ra  DaryS),  and  "Great  Sughd*'  (Suj^ud-i  Kalan) 
north  of  the  Ak  Darya. 

Bibliagraphy  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  Ijc  Strange,  'fhe  hinds  of  the  Eastern  Cali- 
phate^ 46 1 -7  3;  Marquart,  Erdnlahr,  88  n.  7 ; Barthold, 

A"  isfnrii  aroshmijs  Turkesiana,  St.  Petersburg  1914, 

103-23,  repr.  in  Soarmuja,  hi,  Moscow  1965;  idem, 

Turkestan  dawn  to  the  Moj^oi  invasion,  82-142;  Mark- 
wart,  IVchrot  und  Arango  Leiden  1938,  28-9,  77-8; 

^adad  al-^dlam,  tr,  Minorsky,  113  ff.;  E.V.  Zeimal, 
in  (^mh.  hisL  aj  Iran,  ih/U  232-62;  R.N.  Frye,  in 
ibid.^  iv,  136-61. 

(W.  Bartholx)-[C,F.  Bosworth}) 
SUGHPAK  (Sudak  in  Russian  and  Llkrainian; 
louy&aia  or  Eouy5i«  in  Greek,  Suro^h  in  old  Russian, 

Soldaia  or  Soldachia  in  mediaeval  Italian),  once  a 
great  seaport,  now  a small  town  on  the  coast 
of  the  Crimea  (Ukraine)  almost  due  north  of  the 
Anatolian  port  oi’  Si  nob  [see  sTnub],  and  some  40  km 
to  the  south-west  of  Theodosia  [see  itEFF.j.  In  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  it  was  the  principal  port  for  trade 
between  Russia  and  the  Islamic  and  Mediterranean 
worlds,  while  also  attracting  a portion  of  the  silk  and 
spice  trade  from  South  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

The  origins  of  Sughd^  are  less  well  documented 
than  those  of  Theodosia;  unlike  the  latter  and  other 
settlements  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  which  were  founded 
by  Greek  colonists  in  Antiquity,  Sughdak  is  believed 
to  have  sprung  up  as  a Sogdian  settlement  (hence 
the  name;  see  AL-sut™),  possibly  in  the  time  of  con- 
tacLs  between  Central  Asian  Sogdians  and  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  The  Byzantine  Greek  element  asserted 
itself  since  the  rime  of  Jusdnian  1 {6ih  century),  and 
received  still  more  immigrants  during  the  Iconoclas- 
ric  Controversy  (8th  century);  recent  excavations  have 
uncovered  archaeological  evidence  beginning  with 
the  6th  centuiy;  eventually  there  was  a bis^hop  (arch- 
bishop from  the  1 0th  century)  in  the  predominantly  |f  qqiT) 
Orthodox  city.  At  the  same  time,  the  gro^kvih  of  the 
Kiiazar  {qM.\  Kaghanate  led  to  intermitfenl  control 
of  the  Crimea  by  it,  with  the  tudun  or  governor  resid- 
ing in  Sughdak.  The  town  became  a thriving  com- 
mercial port,  despite  occasional  B vza nti ne- Khazar 
hostilities.  Its  exports  were  chiefly  furs,  w-ax  and  slaves 
from  the  Slavic  hinterland,  and  they  survived  the  sub- 
sequent irruptions  of  the  Turkic  Pe^enegs  [^.i?.]  and 
Polovtsians  (Cumans).  Sughdak,  like  the  rest  of  the 
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Crimean  coascland,  developed  as  a cosmopolitan 
place,  with  Greek,  Russian,  and  iGpCak  elemcnfs  exist- 
ing side-by-side,  and  was  frequented  by  merchants 
from  Anatolia,  Syria,  Egypt  and  Byzantium;  these  were 
joined  by  Venetian  merchants  after  the  foundadon  of 
the  Latin  kingdom  of  Constantinople  in  1 204,  although 
polidcaj  domination  fell  to  the  Greek  empire  of  Trebi- 
zond  or  to  the  ^pcak  Idians  of  the  adjacent  steppe. 
Ibn  aJ-AthTr,  while  mentioning  the  finst  Mongol  sack 
in  January  1 223,  describes  ma^nat  Sudak  as  *"a  city 
of  the  ^pcak  ...  on  the  sea  coast,  frequented  by  ships 
bringing  cloths,  which  the  ^p£a^  buy  from  them  and 
seh  them  slave  girb  and  boys,  bur^sl  beaver  and  squir- 
rel skins,  and  other  products  of  their  land..."  {td- 
Kdmii^  xii,  336). 

A curious  episode  was  the  brief  conquest  (probably 
in  1 225-7)  of  Sughda^  by  an  expedition  sent  by  the 
SaldiO^d  sultan  Kaykubad  I the  ostensible  reason 

was  chastisement  of  the  local  leaders  for  mistreadng 
the  sultan's  subjects,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  turn 
the  Chrisdan  town  into  a Musiin:i  one.  This  episode 
was  followed  in  1238  by  another  sack  by  the  Mongob, 
this  time  as  part  of  their  definitive  conquest  of  south- 
ern Russia.  Nevertheless,  Sughdak  continued  to  pros- 
per as  a port,  William  of  Ru brack,  the  Franciscan 
envoy  from  St.  Ixiuis  to  the  Mongols,  Landed  there 
in  1253  after  a fortnight-long  voyage  from  Constan- 
dnople,  as  did  in  1260  two  brothers  of  the  Polo  fam- 
ily on  the  way  to  the  court  of  Berke;  Marco  Polo 
the  Elder  owned  a house  in  Sughdak,  which  in  1280 
he  willed  to  the  local  Franciscans.  The  end  of  the 
Ladn  kingdom  in  1261  favoured  Genoa  over  Venice, 
but  for  the  dme  being  it  failed  to  affect  Venice's  posi- 
don  in  Sughdak,  At  the  same  dme,  the  growth  of 
the  Golden  Horde  as  a member  of  the  Mongol  empire 
and  suzerain  of  the  Russian  principalities,  had  a fur- 
ther sdmuladng  effect  on  the  trade  passing  through 
ports  like  Sughdak.  A 1281  treaty  between  the  emperor 
Michael  Palaeologus  and  the  Mamiuk  sultan  KalawQn 
[q.v.\  illustrates  the  importance  of  Sughdak  itt  that 
period.  The  treaty,  whose  Arabic  version  is  quoted 
by  al-Kalka^andr  {^ubfy  xiv,  72-8),  slipulatcs 

unhindered  passage  of  merchants  of  both  countries 
to  and  from  Su^dak  vvith  such  goods  as  slaves  of 
both  sexes. 

Meanwhile,  Genoa  made  a vigorous  entry  into  the 
competitive  Black  Sea  trade.  Genoese  merchants  in 
Sughdak  are  first  documented  for  1274.  By  1365  the 
republic,  firmly  installed  in  Kefe  since  1314,  conquered 
Sughdak,  and  in  1 380  Genoese  commercial  presence 
on  Crimeans  southern  coast  was  formalised  through  a 
treaty  with  the  Tatars  as  the  colony  of  Gazaria  (a 
name  echoing  the  extinct  Khazar  Ka^anate),  pos- 
sessing the  coast  from  Kefe  (Theodosia)  to  Cembiilo 
(Balakiava)  and  tied  to  the  Golden  Horde  only  by 
tenuous  bonds  of  vassaldom  and  tribute.  This  colony 
then  prospered  unuJ  its  conquest  by  the  Ottomans. 
In  the  course  of  their  two  centuries-long  presence  in 
Sughd^.  the  Genoese  transformed  the  harbour  town 
into  a stronghold  whose  fortifications  still  bear  witness 
to  past  glory;  it  was  administered  by  a consul  sub- 
ordinated to  the  principal  consul  in  Kefe,  Genoese 
possession,  however,  also  caused  Sughdak's  decline 
weU  before  the  Ottoman  conquest;  for  the  Republic, 
favouring  Kefe  as  the  capital  of  the  colony,  gradually 
restricted  the  volume  of  acti vines  permitted  in  other 
pons  such  as  Sughd^. 

Sughdak  fell  to  the  Ottomans  in  July  1475.  At  the 
end  of  the  siege,  some  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge 
in  a church  which  then,  according  to  local  tradidon, 
became  their  tomb  after  its  doors  and  windows  had 


been  walled!  over;  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of 
the  account  were  dispelled  by  excavations  undertaken 
in  1928. 

Biblii^graphy\  W.  Heyd,  Histoire  du  commerce  du 
Levant  au  Afayen-^e^  Leipzig  1885-6,  index  s.v.  Sol- 
daja;  idem.  Die  italidnisffien  ff/mdeiskolontm  im  Scbtmr^ 

Meere^  in  ^eiBehr.  Jtit  xvjii  (1862), 

653-718;  G.I,  Bralianu,  Recherchej  sur  ie  commerce  ^nais 
dans  la  Met  Mmse  em  XIU  si£ek^  Paris  1929,  index 
s.v.  Soldaia;  B.  Spuler,  Dk  Hatde^  ^Wiesbaden 

1965,  index  s.v.  Sugdaq;  B.  Grekov  and  A.  Yaku- 
bovskiy,  ^htaya  Orda^  Moscow- Leningrad  1950, 
index  s.v.  Sudak:  M.  Balard,  Lj  mer  J'/oire  d la 
Romank  (X/IB-XV*  sikles}^  fj^ndon  1989;  S.A. 

Sekirinskiy  d alii,  Krepost*  v Sudake^  Simferopol  1 980; 

M.  Canard,  Le  traitc  de  1 23 1 entre  Adkhel  Palklogue 
d ie  Sultan  in  ^zantion^  (1935),  669-80;  Ibn 

Bfbr,  in  Houtsma,  R^cueiiy  iVy  126-38;  H.  Duda,  Die 
Seltsdoikengeschkhte  des  Ibn  Bibi^  Vienna  1959,  139; 

W.  Barthold,  art.  Sughdak,  in  £/'.  (S.  Soucjek) 

a mediaeval  and  modern  town  in 
*Uman  conventionally  Sohar  (lat.  24*^  23^  N.,  long. 

56^  45^  £.). 

It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fiat  and  sandy 
bay  which  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  between 
Maskat  in  the  south-east  and  the  peninsula  of  Musan- 
dam  in  the  nonh-cast.  The  site  is  of  no  particular 
use  as  a harbour,  even  though  it  has  a broad  opening 
on  to  the  Gulf  of  "^Uman.  But  die  reasons  for  the 
development  of  the  region  arc  the  long,  fertile  and 
well-irrigated  coastal  plain  of  the  Batina  behind  the 
site  of  the  city,  and  also  the  east-west  thoroughfare 
across  the  j^abal  Akhdar  which  provides  access  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  Moreover,  since  ancient  times,  veins 
of  copper  have  been  exploited  in  the  region;  archaeo- 
logical studies  in  metallurgy  have  shown  that  this  ore 
has  been  mined  in  the  region  from  the  end  of  the 
3rd  millennium  B.C.  until  the  1 Ith  A.D.,  and  cop- 
per ingots  which  were  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  island  pf  Bahrayn,  south  of  the  village  of  Zallah, 
also  came  firom  this  region  which  was  then  known 
by  the  name  Magan  or  Makan  (Makkan).  Magan  also 
supplied  copper  to  Mesopotamia  and  Elam.  Another 
mineral  resource  of  the  vaJkys  of  the  ^abaJ  Akiid^r 
was  olivine  gabbro,  a dark  stone  which  becomes  out- 
standingly fine  after  polishing.  Among  the  statues  made 
from  this  were  those  of  Gudea,  King  of  the  ancient 
Sumerian  city  of  l.agash. 

SuhSr  is  distinct  from  the  other  sites  which  at  regu- 
lar intervals  mark  out  the  coastline  of  the  Ba^oa  (Sib, 

Barka,  Suwayh,  l^abura,  Lawa  and  Shinas),  for  it 
forms  a tell,  which  h 500-700  m in  diameter  and 
rises  to  a height  of  about  10  m above  sea  level.  The 
circle  of  empty  areas  which  surrounds  the  tell  at  the 
lower  levels  is  a reminder  of  the  greater  extent  of 
the  town  in  the  middle  ages;  it  is  further  encircled 
by  palm  groves.  Until  1980,  when  the  modem  recon- 
struction of  the  town  was  begun,  there  were  dilapi- 
dated remains  of  hou.scs  and  mosques  from  the  18th 
to  the  1 9th  centuries  sporadically  covering  the  she, 
but  there  was  no  archaeologicaj  evidence  of  any  occu- 
pation from  pre-lslamic  times.  Bui  the  soundings  whicpir  Qom 
were  undertaken  between  1982-6  have  revealed  strau- 
fied  layers  of  occupation  for  the  site  which  are  uninter- 
rupted from  the  beginning  of  the  Chrisdan  era  (at  a 
depth  of  about  1 .80  m above  sea-level)  until  the  pre- 
modem  period  (at  the  summit  of  the  tell,  some  8 m 
higher).  From  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the  town  had 
commercial  contacts  with  western  India,  as  is  attested 
by  ihe  presence  of  many  fragments  of  polished  red 
ceramics,  an  Indian  imitation  of  Roman  sigillated 
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pottery.  In  the  higher  levels,  those  corresponding  to  j 
the  SisSnid  period,  there  arc  fragments  of  Chinese  , 
glazed  earthenware  fj^)  Which  provide  the  oldest  evi-  , 
deuce  for  maritime  exchanges  between  ports  on  the  , 
Sea  of  ‘UmSn  and  those  in  Southern  China.  , 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  * 

was  probably  known  as  Omana,  a toponym  attested  | 
by  Pliny  the  Elder  as  well  as  by  the  anonymous  author  | 
of  the  Periplm  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  (dated  to  the  1st 
century  of  this  era),  but  that  identification  of  the  name 
remains  uncertain.  In  the  4th  century,  the  city  was 
mentioned  as  a part  of  the  Sas&nid  empire  under  the 
name  Emporium  Persamm  on  the  occasion  of  a mission 
carried  out  in  Arabia  by  Theophilus  the  Indian.  This 
bishop  founded  three  churches  in  the  peninsula,  one 
of  which  was  probably  at  Suhar.  Consequently,  the 
city  and  the  region  were  designated  by  the  Persian 
toponym  Mazun,  which  is  preserved  in  Arab  Islamic 
historiography,  and  also  in  certain  Chinese  texts,  which 
continue  to  use  it  until  the  17th  century'. 

With  the  advent  of  Islam,  the  tribes  of  ‘UmSn  be- 
came divided  regarding  their  support  of  the  new  faith 
and  the  representatives  of  the  prestigious  al-Q}ulanda 
family,  who  according  to  tradition  received  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Prophet  at  Suhar  in  8/629-30,  had  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains  until  the  submission  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Prophet  in  12/633-4.  The  Per- 
sians, who  controlled  the  Batina  and  the  stronghold 
of  Rastak  in  the  interior,  were  driven  out  and  this 
was  about  the  time  when  the  toponym  Mazun  was 
replaced  by  that  of  $uhar.  This  was  the  name  of  a 
territory'  that  had  allegedly  belonged  to  *Ad  b.  b. 
Iram  b.  SSm  b.  Nuh,  and  attempus  were  made  to 
pass  it  off  as  an  anthroponym,  to  create  a pscudo- 
authende  bond  between  the  city  and  a very  ancient 
Arab  founder.  ^uhSr  was  the  official  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  governors  appointed  by  the  caliph  dur- 
ing the  1st  century  A.H.,  and  it  was  through  $uh5r, 
by  mediation  of  the  *Um5nrs  established  at  Basra, 
that  the  Ibadl  doctrine  [see  iBAprwA]  penetrated 
*Uman.  The  reign  of  the  first  Imam,  al-Djtilanda  b. 
Mas*Qd,  had  barely  begun  (in  132/750)  when  it  was 
brutally  interrupted  by  an  attack  from  an  ^Abbasid 
army  sent  to  take  back  the  country  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  caliph.  But  *Uman  kept  its  de  facto  inde-  ' 
pendence  under  the  successors  of  al-Djulanda  b.  I 
Mas*ud,  the  Yahmad,  another  branch  of  the  confed-  • 
eration  of  the  §l}anu*a,  who  lived  in  Nazwa. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  3rd/9th  century,  under  , 
the  Imamate  of  al-Waritb  b.  Ka*b  al-Kharu.sr.  Harun 
al-Ra.shrd  tried  again  to  subdue  the  country,  but  his 
general,  *I.sa  b.  Dja*far  b.  Abi  '1-Mansur,  was  defeated,  * 
imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  ^tihar  and  murdered  there 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Imam.  In  the  la.st  years  of 
the  same  century,  the  rivalry  between  the  “Yemenite” 
Ibadr  tribes  and  the  Sunni  NizSrr  tribes  degenerated 
into  a civil  war,  in  the  course  of  which  the  orthodox 
Sunnis  called  to  their  aid  Muhammad  b.  Nur,  the 
governor  of  Bahrayn.  He  conducted  a terrible  repres- 
sion in  NazwS  and  the  whole  surrounding  area,  causing 
the  exodus  of  many  $uhSrIs  to  ShlrSz  and  Ba.sra. 
When  he  departed,  Muhammad  b.  Nur  left  behind 
a governor  at  Bahia,  who  soon  established  himself  at 
$uhar,  for  it  seemed  he  favoured  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  However,  the  Karmatls  soon  took 
control  of  *Uman  and  led  raids  against  Ba.sra  from  * 
$uh5r  in  331/943  and  341/953,  until  in  their  turn 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Buyids.  After  a mutiny  | 
by  the  Zan^j  and  DaylamI  contingents  billeted  at 
§uhar,  which  was  .severely  put  down  by  the  Buyids, 
the  town  was  devastated,  and  then  again  sulfercd 


through  the  Qhuzz  invasion  during  its  domination  by 
the  Sal^uks. 

It  seems  that  these  events,  though  they  were  brutal, 
were  also  short-lived,  and  they  did  not  deeply  affect 
the  prosperity  of  $uhar.  The  town  had  been  estab- 
lished for  centuries  and  had  been  reinforced  at  the 
beginnings  of  Islam  by  flourishing  maritime  trade  links 
with  India,  East  Africa  and  China.  Commercial  rela- 
tions with  these  countries  were  obviously  close,  for 
$uhar  was  known  as  the  “warehouse  of  China”;  further- 
more, Chinese  chronicles  recorded  the  name  of  a 
§uharl,  Shaykh  ‘Abd  Allah  (Xin-ya-tuo-luo),  who  was 
called  the  director  of  foreigners  at  Canton  in  the 
5th/llth  century.  There  were  other  traders  originat- 
ing from  $uhar,  from  KaPat  or  from  the  interior  who 
became  famous  in  China,  such  as  Abu  ‘All  (Bu-ha-er), 
who  became  the  minister  of  the  province  of  Fujian 
in  the  7th/ 13th  century.  During  the  excavations  of 
1982-6,  some  traces  of  the  beautiful  houses  of  burnt 
brick  which  had  belonged  to  the  merchants  and  ship- 
owners of  the  metropolis  of  the  Batina  were  brought 
to  light  once  again. 

Arab  historiography  of  the  3rd-4th/9th-l()th  cen- 
turies conjures  up  the  splendour  of  the  city  in  this 
p>eriod,  in  particular  thanks  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Palestinian  geographer  al-MukaddasI,  who  described 
it  thus;  “It  is  a flourishing  place,  well-populated,  bcaun- 
ful  and  plea.sant  to  live  in.  There  arc  elegant  quarters 
lining  the  shore,  and  the  houses  are  tall  and  stately, 
built  of  brick  and  teak  wood.  You  can  see  the  beauti- 
ful minaret  of  the  Friday  mosque  rising  close  beside 
the  sea,  and  inside  the  mthrdb  shimmers  with  reflections, 
now  yellow,  now  green  and  red.  But  what  delighted 
visitors  above  all  was  the  suk  of  $uh^r,  where  com- 
modities from  the  whole  world  could  be  found.” 

Archaeological  excavations  have  clearly  proved  that 
the  economic  prosperity  of  Suhar  came  to  an  end  in 
the  course  of  the  7th/ 13th  centuiy'.  The  series  of 
events  listed  above  probably  played  a large  part,  but 
there  were  also  the  incursions  from  Persia  during  the 
Mongol  epoch  (the  arrival  of  Faldir  al-Din  and  of 
Shihab  al-Din  in  the  second  half  of  the  century)  which 
must  have  been  the  major  cau.se,  .since  these  inva- 
sions arc  contemporary  with  the  ruin  of  the  city,  as 
is  evident  from  its  archaeological  stratigraphy.  The.se 
incursions  ended  with  the  integration  of  ^tihar  into 
the  empire  of  the  princes  of  Hurmuz,  and  the  build- 
ing within  the  city  of  a fortress  controlled  by  a Hur- 
muzl  garrison.  As  a fortress,  it  was  used  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  cargoes  in  a port  which  had  long  been 
devoted  to  trade  on  the  high  sea.s,  but  rather  to  force 
them  back  towards  Hurmuz,  where  the  fiscal  agents 
of  the  princes  were  awaiting  them.  Not  one  .single 
piece  of  pottery'  impx)rted  from  China  has  been  found 
at  $uh&r  in  the  levels  corresponding  to  the  jieriod  of 
the  8th-l  Ith/l4th-17th  centuries. 

The  Portuguese,  who  conquered  6uh^  in  913/1507, 
pursued  the  same  political  ends  as  the  princes  of  Hur- 
muz, and  stationed  their  officers  and  garrison  within 
the  fortress;  occasionally  they  made  attempts  to  plun- 
der the  forbidden  goods  which  flooded  into  the  city 

for  their  profit.  realpatidaf.com 

But  the  days  of  Portugc.se  power  in  the  regioh  were 
numbered.  Ju.st  at  the  time  when  they  were  chased 
from  Hurmuz  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  J>afawids 
and  the  English,  N^sir  b.  Murshid  al-Ya*rubI  was 
elected  Imam.  He  and  his  successors,  Sultan  b.  Sayf 
in  particular,  first  chased  the  Portuguese  and  then  the 
Persians  from  ‘Uman,  and  he  .set  in  motion  an  aggres- 
sive maritime  and  commercial  pxjlicy  involving  venge- 
ance against  the  former  oppressors,  where  raids  on 
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the  Portuguese  possessions  of  India  were  mingled  with 
piracy  and  bargaining.  WTten  the  ^afawids  saw  their 
maritime  interests  were  sufTering  from  these  praedees, 
they  tried  (without  much  success)  to  involve  the  Euro- 
pean powers  (Eitgland,  Holland  and  France)  against 
‘UmSn,  In  114-6/1738  they  laid  siege  to  Suha.r^  but 
the  governor  of  the  city,  Ahmad  b.  Sa^id,  opposed 
them  with  fierce  rcsbtance.  This  feat  of  arms  was  the 
original  claim  to  prowess  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Al  BO 
Sa*rd  which  is  still  in  power  in  ^Uman  today. 

At  the  end  of  ihe  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  Subar  still  enjoyed  a considerable  amount 
of  maritime  activity.  J,R.  We  listed  described  it  as  the 
second  city'  of  ‘Uman,  with  an  annual  revenue  of 
1 0,00€  ddJlars  from  customs  dues  and  with  9,000 
inhabitants.  Among  them  were  about  twenty  Jewish 
families  with  a small  synagogue,  and  still  today  there 
is  a Jewish  cemeteiy'  at  Suhar  which  could  date  back 
to  the  6th-'7th/ I2th^  1 3th  centuries.  On  a number  of 
the  bricks  used  in  the  masonry  of  its  tombs,  as  well 
its  in  the  enigmatic  wall  which  towers  above  them, 
are  engraved  Hebrew  names  in  square  characters. 

The  general  economy  of  Suh^r  was  run  dowTi  be- 
cause of  the  transfer  of  activity  to  Zanzibar  and  through 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  British  authorities  on 
the  business  which  the  ships  of  'Uman  had  been  tradi- 
tionally carrying  out;  the  slave  trade,  in  particular, 
was  conducted  specifically  by  the  privateers  of  Sur. 
Suhar  was  finally  ruined  by  the  attacks  of  pirates  who, 
in  the  1 9th  century  became  established  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fort  of  ^inSs,  and  also  by  internal  rivalries 
in  the  region,  in  which  Wahhabi  elements  played  a part. 

Bibii{}graphy:  L Archaeology,  H.  Peake,  Th^ 
copper  mouniain  in  Antiquity,  ii  (1928),  452-7; 

A.  Williamson,  Hcin/ord  arciiawiogkai  sur^  in  Oman, 
I97B,  Sohur  und  the  sm  trude  of  Omun  in  tlti  tenth  emtuij 
AM.,  in  Sminar  fr  Amifitm  Stndm,  iv  (1974), 

78-96;  P,  Costa,  77ie  eopper  mining  settlement  of 
a preixminary  in  JnuL  of  Oman  Studies,  iv  (1978), 

9-14;  G,  Weisgerber,  Pat^ms  of  mriy  hiamk  metai- 
lurgy  in  Oman,  in  Proes.  S for  AS,  k (1980),  1 15-26; 
idem,  Copper  production  during  the  third  mULennium  B.C. 
in  Oman  and  the  question  of  A/nibhin,  in  JOS,  ii  (1 983), 
269-76;  TJ,  Wilkinson,  Sohar  ancient  jwld  project.  7-///, 
in  ibid.,  i (1975),  159-66,  ii  (1976),  75-80,  iii  (1977), 
13-16;  R,L.  Cleveland,  Prelim,  report  on  archaeohgiced 
soundings  at  Sohar  {Omari),  in  BASOR,  cl  iii  (1959), 
11-19;  M-  Kervrani  and  F.  Hiebert,  Sohar  pre-ishmdque. 
Pfote  strat^aphique,  in  Golf-Archdohgie  Gottingen 
1991,  337-48;  Kervran  et  alii,  Suhdn  houses , in  JOS, 
vi  (1983),  307-16;  M.  Pira^zoli-dSerstevens,  La  eera- 
mique  chiutrise  de  Q^'at  ai-Suhar,  in  -'Irts  Asiatiques,  xliii 
(1988),  87-105;  Costa  and  TJ.  Wilkinson,  The  hinter- 
land of  ^har  ...,  in  JOS,  ix  (1987),  10-238;  Kervran, 
Sohar  Fori  Museum.  A gjuide  book.  Ministry  of  National 
Heritage  and  Culture,  Muscat  1996. 

2^  History,  (a)  Pre~lslamic  period.  D.T,  Potts, 
From  Qadi  to  Ma^un:  four  notes  on  Oman,  c*  700  RC. 
to  700  AM.,  in  JOS,  viii  (1985),  8 N95;J.C.  Wilkinson, 
Arab-Persian  land  relationships  in  late  Sasdnid  in 

Procs.  Sfer  AS,  v (1973),  40-5  L (b)  Islamic  period. 
There  is  no  history  of  the  town,  but  for  critical 
survey  of  the  Arabic  sources  which  provide  some 
information,  see  idem,  Suhar  (Sohar)  tn  t/ie  ear^  Islamic 
period,  the  writtm  emdence,  in  South  Asian  Archaeology 
1977,  Naples  1979,  887-907.  These  sources  have 
been  used  for  general  studies  on  *Um3n,  which  bring 
some  information  on  Sghar,  esp.  S.B.  Miles,  The 
countries  and  tribes  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  I jondon  1919; 
J.C.  WiUdnson,  Water  and  tribal  settlement  in  South- 
East  Arabia.  A study  of  the  Aflaj  of  Oman,  Oxford  1977; 


idem,  TTe^  Jmamate  tradidon  of  Oman,  Cambridge  1987, 

415.  Amongst  the  copious  Portuguese  sources,  see, 
e.g.  Documentos  remittidos  da  india/ Livros  das  Mongoes, 

40  vois.  mss,,  Tottc  do  Tombo,  Lisbon,  of  which  14 
have  been  edited,  esp.  by  R.A.  BulhSo  Pato,  Lisbon 
1880-1935  (for  8ub.ar,  see  vols.  ii,  iv^ix,  xii,  xiv). 

Filially,  see  J,G.  Ixjrimer,  Gazetteer  of  ihe  Persian  Guf, 

^Onian  and  Central  Arabia,  Bombay  1915,  HB,  1835- 
40;  F.  Barth,  ^har,  society  and  culture  in  an  Omani 
town,  Baltimore  1983.  (MoNit^uE  KEavRAx) 
al-SUHAYIJ,  ^ABD  au-RAFJMAN  [see  Suppl.]. 
SfiyAYM,  called  *Abd  Bani  4-Hashas,  meaning 
the  slave  of  the  Banu  'I -Hash is  (Asad,  the  clan  Nufasa 
b.  SaTd  b.  ^Amr  of  the  Banu  Dudan),  a slave- poet 
of  the  muktadram  who  lived  in  Medina  during  the 
reign  of  ^Uthmln  b.  He  is  not  to  be  confused 

with  his  namesake  Suhaym  b.  Wathil  al-RiyabL  a 
TarnTmi  with  a pure  pedigree  (as  noted  in  the  work 
of  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubl,  Fawdt  al-wqfydi,  Cairo  1951, 

i,  338). 

The  traditions  concerning  him  are  very  contradic- 
toty  and  it  is  diBlcult  to  put  together  even  an  approx- 
imate biography  of  the  poet.  The  only  dateable  event 
is  his  purchase  by  'Abd  Allah  b.  ‘Umar  b.  Abi  RabF^a, 
to  present  him  to  the  CaJiph  'Uthmin  because  of  his 
poetic  talent.  But  the  caliph  declined  the  offer  and  is 
supposed  to  have  said  that  negro  slave-poets  address 
hi^lF  to  their  masters  when  they  arc  hungry,  but  when 
they  are  full  they  write  lewd  songs  {yu^abbtb&nd)  about 
their  women  {Shu'^ara^,  241;  Agpdrn,  xxii,  305;  ^izdna, 

ii,  104). 

The  slave  went  back  to  his  former  master  DjandaJ 
b.  Ma^bad  of  the  Banu  4-Hashas  (AiVnf,  720).  The  pre- 
cise date  of  his  relationship  with  *Umayra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Djanbal  who  is  evoked  in  the  is  unknown. 

However,  a poem  by  Suhaym  tells  of  a sale  that  was 
planned  but  ended  abruptly  because  of  the  impJor- 
ings  and  pleas  made  by  die  slave  {Dtwdn,  56,  rhyme 
Ri'',  metre  tcatnl)^  He  went  back  to  ^jandal  and  had 
another  affair  with  a young  woman.  News  of  this 
aflair  spread  and  his  masters  put  him  to  death  by 
beating  him  with  red-hot  iron  bars.  His  death  occurred 
in  37/657-8  {ai-Muntazt^^m,  v,  142)* 

It  is  hard  to  date  the  other  recorded  episodes,  and 
some  of  the  scenes  described  in  his  LHwan  can  be  con- 
sidered as  poetic  fiction,  and  as  such  they  are  with- 
out literary- biographical  significance;  see  for  example 
Diwdn,  15-16,  37-8. 

The  poetry  of  Suhaym  was  collected  by  grammar- 
ians in  the  3rd-4th/9th-l0th  centuries  and  has  a pro- 
nounced linguistic  character;  see,  in  addition  to  the 
jiwdya  of  Abu  4-' Abbas  al-Ahwal  (died  259/873),  those 
of  Niftawayhi  (died  323/935)  and  Ibn  Djinnl  (died 
392/1002),  which  have  all  survived.  Moreover,  his 
verses  seem  to  have  found  favour  with  the  nubdt  and 
with  the  lexicographers  (Sibawayhi,  al-K\idb,  Cairo 
1403/1983,  i,  330;  iv,  225;  Iha^ab,  Ma^diis,  Cairo 
1948,  20,  2849;  Ibn  Durayd,  Wayf  aTmatar  wa  *Tsahdh, 
Damascus  1382/1963,  70;  'Ali  b.  Hamza  al-Ba^ri,  ai- 
Tanbihdt,  Cairo  1967,  167;  al-Za^djadjis  Amah,  Cairo 
1382,  76-7,  130-1;  Ibn  Ya'l^,  Skarh  al-mufassai,  Cairo 
n.d.,  i,  1 19-24;  al-Suyutf,  aThawdmi\  Cairo  1327^  rnm 
i,  189;  idem,  ^-Muzhir,  Cairo  n.d.,  ii,  195;  Ibn  Sidah,  ' 
aI~Mukha,'i?ay,  BulSk  1316,  iv,  39,  ix,  103,  108,  x,  69, 
xii,  260;  xiii,  232;  MA,  index  of  poets)* 

Only  some  240  vci^s  are  still  in  existence,  and 
they  are  divided  between  three  major  themes:  tribal 
pKjetry,  love  jxietry  and  poetry  of  rebellion.  Five  frag- 
ments totalling  31  verses  constitute  an  altogether  sec- 
ondary side  of  his  poetic  talent,  and  in  the  poems  of 
this  genre  Suhaym  certainly  seems  to  play  the  role  of 
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a commemorative  poet,  as  he  recaJls  the  baltJes 
of  Asad,  suc  h as  yawrn  al-Rasha^  {Diwdtty  49)  and  Yawm 
al-Iiwa  3j8?9-j.  wiLh  ihe  death  of  ^Abd  AJJah  b. 

aJ-$imma  and  the  flight  of  his  brother  Durayd,  an 
episode  which  inspired  one  of  the  most  famous  thren- 
odies of  pre*Islamic  poetry),  as  he  praises  the  bravery 
of  his  "fellow"tri:besme]n’%  and  as  he  frequently  plays  the  . 
role  of  the  counsellor.  The  Banu  Qhadfra  and  the  ’ 
Nasr  b.  Ku^ayii  were  given  eulogies  {idid.,  49-50,  51, 
52,'  52-4)'  I 

But  his  main  contribution  was  love  poetry.  There 
b not  the  slightest  trace  of  in  his  work.  On  the 
contrary,  his  is  a sensual  hymn  of  praise  to 

the  complete  woman.  It  is  steeped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  licentiousness  and  his  verses,  which  are  knowingly 
obscene,  portray  a real  woman  to  replace  the  ide^ly 
pure  and  somewhat  convcndonal  lady  of  the  nmlb 
{ibid.,  16-33).  However  this  hymn  of  passion  delivers 
a serious  blow  to  the  woman’s  sense  of  self-respect, 
for  he  takes  every  opportunity  to  make  disparaging 
remarks  alx>ut  his  parmer,  Qhaliya,  Hind,  Mayya, 
Asma^,  Sulayma,  Umm  ^Amr  and  their  friends  are  | 
all  pictured  scantily  dressed  and  all  exhibit  an  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  men.  Nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination;  , 
language  which  is  certainly  very  crude  verges  on  the  1 
obscene  and  gives  explicit  names  to  the  sexual  organs 
(tW.,  34).  The  woman  is  very  frequently  presented  as 
a sexual  object  and  he  never  stops  evoking  details 
about  positions  and  involuntary  movements  to  express 
the  carnal  satisfaction  of  his  partners  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sweat  and  scent.  Terms  that  are  visually  vivid  and 
convey  fragrances  play  an  essential  role  in  his  poetry. 

It  is  a poetry  which  is  dearly  and-feminine  and  the 
virulence  within  it  was  hardly  seen  elsewhere  during 
this  period  or  even  much  later.  Even  in  his  most 
aecomplished  poems  be  finds  an  opponunity  to  take 
morbid  pleasure  in  defiling  women’s  bodies.  Such  novel 
motifs  and  new  poetic  tones  provided  an  indispensa- 
ble landmark  for  the  emergence  of  the  school 

of  poetry,  and  it  could  even  be  said  that  Suhaym  is 
one  of  the  fathers  of  The  novelty  of  this  jKjetry 

was  astonishing.  One  perspicacious  critic,  Ibn  SJbaraf 
aJ-Kayraw^r,  could  use  only  psychological  means  to 
explain  the  phenomenon,  suggesting  that  such  poeny 
was  in  itself  a compensation  for  his  ugliness  and  his 
state  of  servitude  (Rasd^il  al-iriiikdd,  329-30,  in  Muham- 
mad K-urd  '^Alr,  Rasd^il  Cairo  1 365/ 1 946). 

To  express  his  revulsion  at  his  social  condition 
[Diwan,  54-5,  55,  56,  36-7,  57,  63-4,  65-6,  66-7) 
Suhaym  borrowed  a unique,  albeit  well-known  and 
predictable,  motif.  He  aflirms  his  right  to  take  respon-  I 
sibility  for  his  condiuon,  proclaiming  that  there  is 
a contradiction  Ijctwccn  outward  appearances  (i.e.  his  | 
black  colour)  and  spiritual  superiority  (his  soul  that 
was  sparkling  white).  The  same  worn-out  theme  runs 
through  the  verses  of  ^Antara  or  aJ-Elaykuian,  a negro 
poet  contemporary  with  I^arTr  (al-Diiihiz,  Fabbr  al-  \ 
Sudan  "^aid  al-btddn,  in  Rasd^U  Cairo  1384/  ' 

1964,  i,  183-5)] 

Bibli&grapkjr:  Diwdn  Suhaym  ^Abd  Bmi  ^i-Hashds^  I 
Cairo  1369/1950;  Abu  Tamm  am.  A'  ai-Wah^ij^i^ 
Cairo  1987,  192;  Abu  ’l-Faradi  aUIsfahanf. 
xxii,  303-12;  VVa^i^a’,  aFAluiva^^hd,  Cairo  1373/ 
1953,  index;  al-Klialidiyyan,  al-A^hdh  wa  'i-Jiazd^iry 
Cairo  1965,  i,  58;  ii,  19-20,  25,  42,  2M,  246;  Ibn 
^Al>d  al-Bair  al-Kurtubf,  Bah^ai  al-ma^dtisy  1402/ 
1982,  index;  Ibn  Tabalaba,  7;wr  Cairo  1953, 

33;  al-Husrr  al-^yrawani,  J^ahr  al-dddb,  Cairo  1 969, 
336;  Abu  HiJal  al-^Askar|,  ZHwdn  oZ-ma^ajif,  Cairo 
1352,  ii,  76,  166;  Ibn  al-DjawzI,  Beirut 

1412/1992,  y 141-2;  al-Kadi  al^Diurdjanl,  ai-Wasdia 


ha^n  ai-Mukumbbi  wa-khusumiftiy  Cairo  1386/1966, 

2 1 3,  426;  Ibn  al-^a^arl,  ai~ Mania sa  al-sta^ar^jay 
Dama.seus  1970,  345-6,  668;  Ibn  KJtallikan.  ed. 
^Abbas,  i,  40,  ii,  295;  *Abd  al-RSdir  al-Baghdadt. 
Mizdnat  al-adaby  Cairo  1409/1969,  i,  258-68,  ii, 
10 1,  102-6,  iv,  429,  vi,  383,  x,  126;  Dhahabr,  Ta'ViM 
ai-hidm^  Beirut  1407/1987,  669^71;  Ibn  Sa*Td  al- 
AndalusI,  JVashauii  ut-tarab  Ji  ia^rfkli  I^dhdjyjiat  ai- 
*Ajnman  1982,  it,  878;  §afadt,  al-WdJl  bi 
^l-wajdydt,  XV,  Wiesbaden  1979,  121-3;  Blachere, 
HlAy  ii,  318-19;  with  important  bibl.;  Se-£gin,  CASy 
ii,  Ijciden  1973,  288-9;  B.  Lewis,  Raee  and  slavey 
in  the  Adiddie  East,  Oxford  1990,  28-9,  89;  Pjurcjjr 
Zaydan,  Ta^rfldl  dddb  ai-iu^a  at~*aTahiyyat  Cairo  1936, 
146-7;  Yahya  al-Djubuti,  ai^ahhadranilfi  wa- 

aihar  ai-fsldm  JTht,  ^Beirut  1993,  II,  63,  253,  326; 
^Abduh  Badawi,  ai-sud  a:?a-ktasd''i^um  Ji 

*i-siii'^r  a(-arahi,  Cairo  1392/1973,  72-89;  Muhammad 
lihayr  EJalwani,  Ahd  Bant  ’l-Mashds,  Beirut, 

n.d.  (A.  AiRAZi) 

SUHRAWARD,  a town  of  mediaeval  Islamic 
Persia  in  DjibSl  the  ancient  Media.  Noldekc 

was  the  first  to  connect  the  name  with  Suhrab,  and 
Marquart  followed  him,  so  that  one  may  assume  older 
forms  of  the  name  to  have  been  *Suxrdp-karl,  ^Suhrdti- 
gerd.  Nfildtke  thought  that  the  eponym  of  the  town 
was  the  Suhrab  who  was  a Persian  governor  of  al- 
tjrra  Although  ihls  docs  not  mean  that  the 

town  was  not  founded  till  the  time  of  this  governor — 
it  is  only  a hypothesis  that  he,  and  no  other  of  the 
many  known  bearers  of  the  name  Suhrab,  is  the  one 
in  question — one  should  perhaps  be  careful  not  to 
date  tlie  founebtion  of  the  town  at  too  remote  a 
period.  The  classical  geographers  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  the  town;  at  least,  no  ancient  name  is  known 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  place  later  known  as 
Suhraward. 

The  site  of  Suhraward  cannot  be  located  vvith  abso- 
lute certainty.  We  have  the  statements  of  the  Muslim 
geographers,  according  to  which  the  town  lay  on  the 
road  from  Hamadban  to  Zandjan  to  the  south  of 
SuH^nlyya,  This  road,  30  Jiirsakhs.  long,  was,  according 
to  aldstakhrl.  used  in  dmes  of  peace  as  the  shortest 
route  to  Adharbaydjan : in  troubled  times  the  circuit 
via  Ratcwin  was  taken.  Ibn  HawkaJ  states  exactly  the 
reverse  about  the  use  of  these  two  routes.  In  the  4th/ 
10th  century,  the  town  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kurds;  the  inhabitants  were  mainly  Kiig.ricijites  {Shurdt}^ 
who  then  emigrated,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
stayed  in  their  native  town  out  of  lack  of  courage  or 
love  of  their  home. 

The  town,  which  had  been  walled,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Mongols;  Muslav^^  describes  it  as  a little  village 
with  many  Mongol  villages  around  it.  On  account  of 
the  cold  in  the  Median  highlands,  liule  was  grown 
here  beyond  com  and  the  smaller  fruits. 

Bibiiography:  On  the  etyinology,  see  Th.  Ntii- 
deke,  Ober  irdnische  Orlsnamen  auf  -kert  und  andere 
Endungm,  in  xxxlii  (1879),  143  If,  esp.  147; 

idem,  Gesehkhte  der  Perser  utid  Amber  zur  ^eii  dsr  Sasa- 
niden,  1879,  246  n.  1:  J.  Marquart,  Erdnsahr,  238; 
Justi,  Iranisehis  AfoMtimbuch,  s.v.  Suhrab. — The  passaged „ 
in  the  Muslim  geographers  are  briefly  utilised  by 
G.  1^  Strange,  The  iands  of  the  Eastern  CaEpkate, 
1905,  223,  with  references;  those  of  the  Arabs  only 
fully  in  P,  Schwarz,  Iran  im  MitklaUer  nach  den  arab. 
Geographm,  vii,  Ix;ipzig  1926,  731  ff.;  see  also  Bar- 
thold, An  hisiorieal  ge&gmphy  of  Inui,  Princeton  1984, 
208. — 'The  only  map  which  attempts  to  locate 
Suhraward  is  map  V in  Le  Strange’s  book. — ^On 
famous  men  of  Suhraward,  sec  in  addition  to  the 
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biographic^  works,  Yakut,  s^v.  Suhraward, 

and  Sain^ajir,  K s.v.  al-Suhrawardf. 

LIU  com  (^-  PLtSSNER*) 

al-SUHRAWARDI,  Abu  Y-NauiTb  *Abd  al-I^ir 
b.  ^Abd  Allah  ai-BaJcrf,  DiyS*  aJ-Diu,  a Sunni  mys- 
tic who  flourished  in  the  6th/i2ih  century. 

Bom  about  +90/1097  in  Suhraward  west 

of  Sultartiyya,  in  the  ^ibii  region,  Abu  "l-Nadjib, 
genealogically  linked  with  Abu  Bakr,  died  in  363/1 168 
at  Ba^^dld.  Abu  "J-Nadj^  moved  to  Baghdad  as  a 
young  man,  probably  in  507/1113,  where  he  studied 
hadiit^  Shafl*^  law,  Arabic  grammar  and  belles-lettres. 
A paternal  uncle  of  Abu  l*Na(||ib,  "^Umar  b.  Muham- 
mad (d^  532/1 1 37-8),  head  of  a $ufi  convent  in 
Baghdad,  invested  him  with  the  Sul^  ^irka  [see 
tauTka]*  Probably  before  his  arrival  in  Baghdad.  Abu 
'UNadjB)  already  studied  kadlih  in  Isfahan.  At  about 
25,  in  Baghdad,  he  abandoned  his  studies  at  the 
Nizamiyya  a Saldiuk  institution,  in  order  to 

lead  a solitary  life  of  asceticism.  He  returned  to 
Isfahan  to  join  the  illustrious  $ufi:  Ahmad  aJ-Qba^SlI 
(d.  520/1  126  When  he  went  back  to  Baghdad 

he  became  a disciple  of  Hammad  al-Dabbas  (d.  525/ 

1 130-1)  who,  albeit  considered  an  illiterate,  stands  out 
as  a teacher  of  ^Abd  al-Ka.dir  al-DjTl5jnr  Abu 

"l-Na^ib  is  said  to  have  earned  a living  for  a num- 
l>er  of  years  as  a water-carrier.  He  began  to  preach 
Sufism,  and  he  founded  a convent  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  In  5+5/1150-1  Abu  "I-Nadjib  was 
appointed  to  teach  Jikh  in  the  Nizamiyya.  However, 
in  547/1152-3  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  as  a 
result  of  the  power  struggle  between  the  caliph  and 
the  Saidjuk  sultan.  Both  before  and  after  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  Nifamiyya,  Abu  1-Nadjib  taught  and 
h^(h  in  his  own  mu^asa,  situated  next  to  his  nhdt^ 
and  he  continued  teaching  Sufism.  In  557/1161-2  he 
left  Baghdad  for  Jerusalem,  but  he  could  not  travel 
beyond  Damascus  because  Nur  al-Din  ZangF 
and  Baldwin  had  resumed  their  hostilities.  After  being 
received  with  honour  in  Damascus,  Abu  "l-NasJjrb 
returned  to  Baghdad.  Some  years  later  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  his  madrtksa  there.  His  students  were 
numerous  and  included,  in  the  historian  I bn 

^AsaJdr  i?.]  and  the  tradition ist  al-Sam^anl.  His 
disciple  'Amm5r  aJ-BidlfsT  (d.  between  590/1194  and 
604/1207)  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  ^ufism  as  a teacher  of  Na^jm  al-Dln  al-Kubr^ 
Abu  1-Na4iib  had  his  most  far-reaching  influ- 
ence, however,  through  his  disciple  and  nephew,  Aba 
Hafs  ^Umar  al-Suhrawardt  the  famous  author 

of  the  “^Awanf 

Abu  ’l-Nad;ib  was  not  a productive  author.  He 
wrote  the  Gtsrfh  a commentary  on  a pop- 
ular coUecdon,  but  his  fame  as  a writer  rests 

on  his  composition  of  the  Adah  al-mtitidln.  However, 
the  Addb  became  widely  known  only  with  the  spread 
of  the  Suhrawardiyya  order  founded  by  his  nephew 
^Umar  after  Abu  ’1-Nasiirb’s  death.  In  the  Addb 
$ufism  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  rules  of  con- 
duct {adab).  The  IxJok  treats  of,  inter  aOa,  common 
practices  which  did  not  conform  to  the  strict  etiquette 
required  by  Sufi  theory.  By  applying  the  tradidonal 
concept  of  mitsa  (“dispensation*^  pL  rukt^)  in  a novel 
way,  Abu  1-Na^Tb  responds  to  the  phenomenon  of 
an  afliliation  of  lay  members  to  Sufism.  Whilst  Abu 
M-Na^jfb  also  draws  on  various  works  of  al-Sulamr, 
aJ-Sarr^iij  al-Kushayn  [^.wu.],  he  betrays  the  closest 
dependence  on  I bn  KhafTf  aJ-^ShirazT  , whose 
Kltdb  ai-Ikd^ad  he  quotes  throughout  the  Addb.  How- 
ever, he  never  identifies  him  when  he  excerpts  from  the 
Iktifdd.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Abu 


"I-Natjjlb  inverts  Ibn  KhaBTs  fundamentally  negative 
view  of  mktiis-  the  very  dispensations  whose  adoption 
by  the  “truthful  novice“  £bn  KhafTf  interpreted  as 
a failure  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  sidk  ('Hmih- 
fulness”),  are  introduced  in  the  Adab  and  vindicated 
by  Abu  ’UNa4(Tb.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  mkbas 
incorporated  an  element  of  instability  into  the  Rule 
and  that  this  heralded  a decline  from  the  “high 
ground"  of  the  ^iilT  spirituality  of  Abu  "bNa^ib*s 
predecessors. 

Bibliography  Suhraward Abu  "l-NadjJb,  K 
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(F.  Sobieroj) 

al-SUHRAWARDI,  al-Din  Ajac  Haf? 

'Umar  (539-632/11+5-1234),  one  of  the  most 
important  $ufTs  in  Sunni  Islam.  He  was  bom 
and  grew  up  in  the  town  of  Suhraward  [^.w.],  later 
destroyed  by  the  Mongols,  in  the  Persian  province  of 
D|ibaJ,  to  the  west  of  Sultaniyya.  He  should  not  be 
confused  with  other  persons  carrying  the  nisba 
“al-SuhrawardT",  in  particular,  not  with  his  contem- 
porary the  mystic  Shihab  al-Dln  Yahya  al-Suhrawardf 
al-Maktul  put  to  death  in  AJep|w  in  587/1191 

because  of  his  heretical  ideas  in  religious  and  politi- 
cal matters. 

Abu  Hafs  *Umar  al-SuhrawardT  came  in  his  youth 
to  Baghdad,  where  his  unde  Abu  'l-Nac^rb  ab 
Suhrawardr  [q  v.],  himself  a famous  Sufi,  introduced 
him  to  the  religious  sciences  and  made  him  also  famil- 
iar with  the  duties  of  a preacher,  Abu  Hafi  followed 
his  uncle's  courses  both  in  the  Nizamiyya  and  in  the 
latter's  ribdt  [^.r]  on  the  shore  of  the  Tigris,  a 
much- visited  centre  of  the  Sufi  way  of  life.  He  often 
mentions  hts  uncle  in  his  main  work  Aw&rtf  ai-ma^drif 
(c.g.  ch.  30,  section  on  humility).  Another  important 
teacher  of  Abu  Hafs  in  Baghdad  was  the  Han  ball 
Sufi  and  jurist  ihqvkh^  'Alxl  al-I^dir  al-t^ilanl 
The  close  relationship  of  the  still  quite  young  aJ- 
Suhrawardr  with  the  famous  itayidli  who  was  already 
approaching  the  end  of  his  life,  was  significant  for 
al-SuhrawardT’s  later  attitude  towards  reUgio-dogmatic 
questions.  'Abd  al-l^dir  is  said  to  have  dissuaded 
^“Suhrawardi  from  occupying  himself  with  kaidm  [^.ir.] 
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and  to  have  warn<;d  hku  In  particular  agaimt  the  use 
of  (see  Ihn  Radjab,  ^qyi,  i,  296-7).  In  doing 

sOj,  he  jtfp^said  to  have  maioly  talked  him  out  of  read- 
ing aJ-Djuwaynr's  K.  *nd  aJ-Shah rasta ni^s 

^P/Utnyai  both  leading  works  of  A^h^arl  theol- 

ogy. Al-SuhrawardT  was  not  a Manball^  as  *Ahd 
al-Radir  was,  but  a.  traditionalistic  bhafi'I,  which  was 
rather  typical  in  Baghdad.  With  respect  to  al-Subra- 
wardT^s  spiritual  career,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
his  later  violent  attacks  against  the  mut/ikaliimiin 
corresponded  to  an  initial  personal  interest  in  their 
doctrine  (for  other  teachers  of  al-Suhrawardf,  see 
Gramlich,  Gahen^  6*13). 

After  his  unde's  death  in  563/1166,  ahSuhrawardl 
followed  **the  path  of  scciiision".  He  preached  and 
headed  mystical  meetings  in  Abu  ’1-Nadirb's  hM/, 
which  soon  extended  to  several  other  places  in 
Baghdad.  He  was  a trained  orator,  one  of  the  most 
successful  traditionalist  preachers  in  the  *Abbasid 
metropolis.  He  put  his  audience  into  ecstasies,  so  that 
many  cut  their  hair  or  were  spiritually  transported 
away  from  the  world.  His  pulpit  was  made  of  clay, 
as  prescribed  by  the  ascetic  way  of  life, 

Al-Suhrawardf  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Mu*rn  al-Dm  al-^lishtf  [^,1^.],  the  founder  of  the  Indian 
Cigjidyya  order  which,  in  its  early  period,  orientated 
itself  completely  on  al-Suhrawardf’s  ^Aufarif.  He  main- 
tained a particularly  close  relation  with  Nadjm  al-Din 
al-Ra7U,  known  as  aPDaya  a mund  of  Ha^m 

al-Dm  al-Kubra  [see  kltbra],  whom  he  had  met  in 
618/1221  in  Malatya  while  the  latter  was  on  his  way 
from  Kh*arazm  to  Asia  Minor.  Daya  submitted  his 
Mirsad  al-^ibad  to  aJ-Suhrawardf,  who  expressed  his  unre- 
stricted approval  and  gave  him  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation for  the  Rum  Sal^uk  Sultan  *Ala^  al-Dln 
Kay ku bad  I in  Konya  (see  Mirsdd^  22-4). 

I’hough  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ""pious  fore- 
fathers** [see  Ai.-sAijVF  WA  L-KHAtAF],  al-Suhrawardf 
in  his  mystical  ideas  went  far  beyond  this,  up  to  the 
point  of  even  accepting,  be  it  in  a limited  way,  the 
and  of  al-Haliadyi  Y'et  the  freedom  which 

al-Suhrawardf  permitted  himself  in  his  judgement  of 
the  executed  mysdc  did  not  bring  him  into  agree- 
ment with  tlie  doctrines  of  contemporary  "Treethinkers*’. 
In  strong  words,  he  turned  against  the  pantheism  of 
his  contemporary  Ibn  al-'^Arabr  [^.1^.],  According  to 
al-Suhrawardf,  the  latter  had  started  to  establish  a 
despicable  connecdon  between  Ui^awitfuf  and  ele- 
ments of  Greek  philosophy.  The  often-quoted  story  of 
the  meedng  in  Baghdad  between  the  very  famous  and 
controversial  Andalusian  mysdc  and  al-Suhrawardr,  his 
elder  by  about  twenty  years  (sec  Ibn  al-*lmad,  Sha- 
dh<irdt^  V,  193-4),  contains  legendary  elements  (cf  Cl. 
Addas,  77ie  quest  for  the  Red  Sulphur y Cambridge  1993, 
240-1,  who  discounts  the  story).  His  contacts  with 
Ruzbihan  al-BakJf  (see  Djamf,  Ntfahdt,  418)  also 
belong  to  the  realm  of  legend.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  meedng  with  Ibn  aJ- Farid  perhaps  the  most 

important  mystical  poet  in  the  Arabic  language,  is 
bisloricah  TTiey  met  in  the  haram  of  Mecca  in 
628/1231  during  al-Suhrawardfs  last  pilgrimage  (cf 
aI-Yafi*r,  ai-^mdnt  iv,  77-8;  DjainT, 

542-3;  lytwdn  Ibn  ai- Farid ^ 147). 

The  interest  sliown  by  the  "Abbasid  caliph  aJ-Nlsir 
in  al-SuhrawardF*s  gatherings,  and  the  ruler’s 
first  extraordinary  marks  of  goodwill  towards  the  skidykhy 
c,g.  the  foundation  of  the  ribac  al-Marzubaniyya  in 
599/1202-3  (also  known  as  rihit  al-MustadJadd,  sit- 
uated on  die  shore  of  the  Nahr  *Isa  in  West  Baghdad) 
occurred  in  a period  in  which  aJ-Na^ir  had  inten- 
sively begun  to  promote  the  8ufi  branch  of  thc,)i(/uwj(U«i 
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aud  to  put  it  at  the  service  of  the  caliphate. 
T'he  development  of  a new  Jutiwmay  led  by  the  caliph 
as  a kihhiy  was  no  less  important  to  al-Na.^ir  than  it 
was  to  al-Suhrawardf.  Tlie  caliph  thus  obtained  a 
unique  political  instrument,  while  the  ^aykt  in  hb 
turn  saw  his  personal  prestige  spread  far  and  wide 
outside  Baghdad,  as  well  amongst  the  circle  of  stu- 
dents which  was  gradually  taking  shape  and  from 
which  the  tanka  al-Suhrawa^iyya  later  originated. 

In  his  works,  al-Suhrawardf  supported  the  union  of 
Jututtiiaa  and  ta^owumf  Interpreting  the  Jutuwwa  as  a 
pari  of  the  {Iddbi,  fol.  89a-b),  he  created  the 

conditions  necessary  for  both  supporting  the  caliphate 
through  the  ta^au^wtif  and  for  sancdoning  Islamic  mys- 
tics by  means  of  the  highest  Islamic  institution,  the 
caliphate.  In  his  Idatat  al-Hydn  %bmhan  (fol.  88a), 
al-Suhrawardf  considers  the  relation  of  a Sufi  teacher 
i^qykh)  to  his  novice  {mund)  as  being  analogous  to 
that  of  the  caliph,  who  is  the  mediator  (nJflftJ'^2)  ap- 
pointed by  God  between  the  absolute  One  {Alidh)  and 
the  people  (ndr).  However,  a reference  to  the  idea  of 
consensus  (i^ma^)  is  missing  in  thb  context.  Al- 
Suhrawardf  developed  a d^eory  which  co-ordinates  the 
concepts  ni JuUiwway  tofawamf  and  khildfa  in  an  upward 
relation:  ""The  supreme  caliphate  is  a booklet  {deftar) 
of  which  the  tasaiiiu>uf  is  a part;  immywuf  in  its  turn 
is  also  a Ixioklet  of  which  the  fdutx.ma  is  a part.  The 
jutuwwa  is  specified  by  pure  morals  {ai-akhidk  ai-zak^yaYy 
iasartfwtif  also  includes  the  pious  acdons  and  religious 
exercises  {awrdd};  the  supreme  caliphate  comprises  the 
mystical  states,  Uie  pious  acdons  and  the  pure  morals” 
(Iddia,  fol.  89a-b).  Ihe  comparison  of  the  caliphate 
with  a booklet,  wJijich  contains  tasaitmruf  and  JutuwLt^a 
in  a subordinate  way,  is  reminiscent  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  concepts  of  ^an%  tanka  and  hakJ^  found  in 
al-SuhrawardJ*s  Risdlat  al-Jutuumia  {Ay a Sofya  3155,  foL 
186b),  which  are  also  linked  in  gradations.  Here  the 
^^art*a  is  the  higher  concept,  used  on  the  same  level 
as  khiid/a.  In  relation  to  one  another  both  concepts 
represent  a unity. 

The  bilateral  relation  which,  according  to  al- 
Suhrawardf,  existed  between  the  caliphate  and  Sufism 
explains  why  the  caliph  sent  the  several  dmes 

to  the  courLs  of  rulers  as  his  representative.  To  the 
best-known  diplomatic  missions  belong  al-SuhrawardFs 
visits  to  the  Ayyubids  [y.if.].  In  604/ 1 207-0,  after 
al-N^ir  had  declared  himself  the  mandatory  kihia  lor 
all  members  {Jitydn)  of  the  futuunaaj  he  sent  al- 
SuhrawardT  to  the  courts  of  al-Malik  al-Zahir  in  Aleppo 
(cf  fbn  Wasil,  Mtipuri^y  iii,  180),  of  al- Malik  al-"Adil 
in  Damascus  {op.  at.,  181-2),  and  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil 
in  Cairo  {ap.  n>.,  182;  Ibn  al-Sa‘|,  ix,  259). 

On  his  return  to  Baghdad,  the  was  greeted  by 

immense  expressions  of  sympathy  and  processions  in 
his  honour,  just  as  he  had  experienced  during  hk 
journey.  But  al-Suhrawardf’s  new  ostentatious  pomp 
and  his  breach  of  the  rules  of  a Sufi  way  of  life  was 
not  agreablc  to  the  caliph,  who  withdrew  from  him 
the  direction  of  the  Hbdts  and  banned  him  from 
preacliing  (cf  Sibt  Ibn  al-DjSw^f,  Mira'S ty  fbl.  306b, 
which  is  Jacking  in  the  Haydarabad  edidon;  Ibn  Kathfr, 
Biddya,  xiii,  51-2).  The  event  caused  quite  ^publiC||- 
stir  in  Baghdad.  Only  the  .^qjfia5*s  inner  repentance, 
his  renouncing  property  and  money,  and  his  com- 
plete return  to  the  ideal  of  a Sufi  way  of  life  brought 
about  the  lifdng  of  the  measures  taken  against  him 
and  reconciliation  with  the  caliph.  Never  again  was 
a cloud  cast  upon  their  friendship. 

Ten  years  later,  when  the  'Abbasid  caliphate, 
through  the  politics  of  the  Kh“'ara2m  Shah  [see 
KH^AitAZM  shAhs],  found  itself  in  a difficult  posidon, 
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both  militarily  and  constitutionally^  aJ-SuhrawardT  was 
entrusted  with  a second  important  diplomatic  mission. 
In  order  3^ defend  the  c^phate,  al-N^sir  sent  him 
in  614/1217-8  to  Hamadan,  where  the  Kh'^araam 
SJa^^h  "Ala*  al-Din  Muhammad  11,  who  was  already 
marching  against  Ba^d^d^  gave  him  a chilly  recep* 
don  in  his  state  tent.  The  Kh^arazm  Shah  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  al-Nli^ir  as  caliph.  On  the  deci- 
sive question^  whether  it  was  permitted  to  the  caliph, 
by  reason  of  the  public  interest,  to  keep  members  of 
the  'Abbasid  dynasty,  namely  his  own  son  and  the 
latter's  family,  in  prison,  or  whether  the  htiJitt  should 
be  applied  according  to  which  no  harm  could  be 
caused  to  descendants  of  al*"Abb^  b.  *Abd  al-Mufialib 
aJ-Suhrawardr  did  not  reach  agreement  (cf.  Sib| 
Ibn  ai-Qjawzi,  Mir^at,  viii,  582-3;  NasawT,  51-2; 
[bn  Kathfr,  xiii,  76);  the  mission  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  al-Suhrawa rdf’s  mission  in 
618/1221  to  the  new  Sal^ijult  sultan  of  Rum,  *Ala* 
al-DTn  Kaykubad  Jsee  kavkubAo  iJ,  was  successful.  In 
the  caliph's  natne  the  st^ykh  brought  the  sultan  the 
tokens  of  rulership:  the  diploma  with  the  titles  and 
insignia  of  a sultan  and  of  the  delegated  state  power 
over  the  Islamic  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  the  ruler's 
robe  of  honour,  the  sword  and  the  signet  ring. 
Al-SuhrawardT  was  also  successful  in  recruiting  mem- 
bers for  the  caliph's  which  was  joined  in 

Konya  by  KaykubSd  and  many  oflicials  and  schol- 
ars. Al-Suhrawardr  led  the  initiation  ceremonies.  The 
extraordinary  friendly  atmosphere  is  described  by  Ibn 
Bibr  in  his  chronicle  of  the  Sal^yilks.  According 
to  Franz  Taeschner,  ahSuhrawardfs  political  and  Suit 
activities  in  Asia  Minor  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
secession  from  the  caliph's  Jutuwa^a.  On  the  basis  of 
hnguistic  peculiarities  in  one  of  ai-SuhrawardT’s  Persian 
epistles  (see  Risalat  al-/iittiwwa^  Aya  Sofya  3155,  fols. 

1 85a- 190b),  e.g.  because  he  uses  aMT  instead  of 
^iuuiwaidarj  and  because  the  usual  classi6cadoii  into 
sqyR  and  kaw/iy  commoni  in  the  organisation  of  the 
akhi^  ^ tite  term  Uirbiy^i  are  used, 

Taeschner  surmised  that  the  Jutuitfwa  represented  by 
al-Suhrawardr  was  not  identical  with  that  of  the  caliph, 
but  that  there  had  been  close  relations  between  the 
of  Anatolia  and  Persia  and  even  a Jiituimva  of 
al-Suhrawardr's  own  (Taeschner  Schrif^y  280).  Cahen 
{Pre~Otiotmin  Turk^,  196  If.)  and  Breebaart  {Turkisfi 
juikwoh  109-39),  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown 

that  a consistent  terminology  was  not  yet  common  in 
Anatolia  in  the  7th/ 1 3th  century.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  there  were  strong  rivalries  within  ^ufism,  the 
futuwwa  and  the  dkhis  in  Anatolia.  Besides,  the 
Anatolian  did  not  form  a definitely  constituted 

professional  organisation,  as  has  been  thought  in  the 
past;  on  the  basis  of  their  ethical  principles  they  can 
rather  be  considered  as  a widely-spread  (cf. 

Kopriilu,  ilk  mutasw/v0aT,  212-13).  A comparative  study 
of  d-Suhrawardfs  terminology  and  that  of  other  writ- 
ers, including  of  anonymous  contemporary  authors,  is 
still  lacking. 

Just  as  al-SuhrawardT  spread  the  caliph's  "‘purified 
jiitiauwa^\  he  enjoyed  support  during  his  journeys  by 
followers  for  his  own  Sufi  doctrine  and  his  theo- 
logical view  of  the  world.  He  himself  considered  the 
latter  as  wisdom  within  the  Prophet’s  inheritance,  as 
a complete  representation  of  all  branches  of  religious 
knowledge  and  standards  of  behaviour.  Yet  there  is 
also,  especially  in  al-SuhrawardT's  works  of  his  last 
years,  a mixture  of  tradidonalist  Sufi"  concepts  with 
heterogeneous  thoughts  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
gnostic  and  Neo-Platonic  elements.  A conclusive  inves- 
tigation is  still  lacking.  Al-Suhrawardi's  numerous  dis- 


ciples and  friends  spread  his  doctrine  mainly  in  Syria, 

Asia  Minor,  Persia  and  North  India.  His  pupils — and 
not  he  himself  as  has  been  thought  for  a long  time — 
founded  the  Suhrawardiyya,  the  famous  order  named 
after  Him.  Next  to  the  Ci^dyya,  the  Kalandariyya 
and  the  Nakahbandiyya  the  Suhrawardiyya 

became  one  of  the  leading  Islamic  orders  in  India, 
where  it  still  exists.  Anong  the  most  successful  prop- 
agators of  ahSuhrawardfs  doctrine  were  his  disciples 
‘Ar  b.  Buzgbusb  (d  678/1279-80  in  Shiraz),  Baha' 
al-Din  Zakariyya*  who  founded  the  Suhrawar- 

diyya in  Sind  and  in  the  FaniJiab  (cf,  Djamu 
504)  and  al-Dln  Tabriz!  [see  tabrTzI,  ^alAl 

al-dTnJ  who  was  active  mainly  in  Bengal.  According 
to  a devotee  of  the  orders  of  the  8th /1 4th  century, 
the  Suhrawardiyya  was  more  subdivided  than  other 
ordei^,  so  that  enumerating  its  establishments  and 
members  is  not  easy. 

Works.  A-Suhrawardl  left  behind  a sizeable  num- 
ber of  writings,  in  which  all  traditions  of  classical  Isla- 
mic mysticism  and  religious  sciences  are  represented, 

1 . ^Awdrif  al-nufdtif  is  the  title  of  his  main  work.  It 
is  a famous  and  comprehensive  handbook  {vade-meami) 
for  5ufTs,  which  has  influenced  permanently  the 
thoughts  of  millions  of  believers  and  which  is  soil 
used  today.  In  this  work  were  incorporated  the  older 
Sufi  literature,  the  tsfiir  of  Sahl  al-Tustari  [<7.0-],  the 
Hskd'ik  of  Abu  *Abd  al-Rahman  al-SulamI 

[sec  AL-suLAMlJ,  and  the  handbooks  of  Abu  Nasr 
al-Sarradj  [see  AL-sARRAtgJ,  of  Abu  Talib  al-Makkl 
[^.1-.],  of  AbQ  Bakr  al-KaIaba.dJjT  [see  al-kalAbA^TJ  , 
and  of  Abfi  al-Kushayrl  [see  au-mt^ayrT] 

and  other  Sufi  tahdkdt  literature  and  commentaries 
on  the  Kui^Sn.  The  themes  treated  comprise  in  63 
chapters  the  whole  of  ^ufi  way  of  life,  the  relation 
of  the  novice  to  the  the  latter's  tasks,  a human 

being’s  self-knowledge,  the  revelations  of  the  ^ufls  on 
this  point  and  the  CKplanation  of  what  happens  when 
one  is  in  the  mystical  “state"  {^i)  and  when  in  the 
“station"  {makdnij.  It  is  not  known  when  the  Awarif 
was  composed,  but  the  isTmirtus  ad  quern  is  612/1215- 
16  (cf.  Hartmann,  Bemerkungmy  124-5),  and  thus  it  is 
certain  that  al-Suhrawardi'  wrote  his  work  at  a period 
in  which  his  theoretical  epistles  ou  Julim^a  also  came 
into  being.  Persian  translations  and  commentaries  of 
the  Awdrif  were  already  made  during  the  author's 
lifetime.  The  most  important  basis  for  the  continua- 
tion of  al-Suhrawardr’s  thoughts  in  the  Persian -speak- 
ing world  was  the  Misbdh  al-hiddjfd  wa-m^h  al-ki^ya 
by  *Izz  al-Dln  Mahmud  b.  ^All-i  Ka^anl  (d.  735/ 

1334-5).  This  work  contains  most  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  but  adds  personal  ideas  (Eng.  tr.  by 

H.  Wilbcrforcc  Clarke,  printed  as  a supplement  to 
his  iranslafion  of  the  of  Hafiz,  Calcutta  1891). 

There  still  is  no  critical  edition  of  the  Awdr^.  The 
best-known  editions  are  those  of  Cairo  1358/1939 
(printed  in  the  margin  of  al-Qhaz^r's  %iUm  ai- 

dit^  and  of  Beirut  1966,  but  both  are  defective.  The 
partial  edition  of  Cairo  1971  contains  only  chs.  1-21 
and  is  based  on  later  manuscripts.  In  his  German 
transladon  {Die  Gabm  der  Erkmntmss^^  Wiesbaden  1978), 

Richard  Gramlich  has  corrected  the  mistakes  oftttfef.COm 
exisdng  editions  by  adducing  better  variants,  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  first  time  a reliable  basis  for  the  text. 

There  are  several  Turkish  translations,  the  last  one 
being  Istanbul  1990. 

2-  Rf^hf  al-na^d^ik  ai-Jmdniyya  wa-kasi^  al-fsda^iht 
alyundn^a  (Reisulkiittab  465,  Kopriilu  728)  is  a 
polemic  against  the  arguments  of  the  apologetic-dia- 
lectical theology  (Aaiam),  against  Islamic  philosophy 
and  Its  ancient  origins.  In  this  work,  composed  in 
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621/1224,  ihc  author,  already  aged  and  almost  blind,  | 
reveals  to  what  extent  his  theological-mystical  think- 
ing had  developed.  The  ^Aw&riJ  al-ma^drif  was  still  com-  ' 
pletely  grounded  in  the  StiSfi*  r-Ash*arr  orthodoxy,  but 
the  works  of  his  old  age,  especially  the  Rashf  al-na.^&*ih,  I 
show  concepts  and  borrowings  from  the  tradition  of 
his  intellectual  adversaries,  e.g.  from  the  faldstfa  on 
one  hand,  and  from  the  refutation  of  the  latter  derived 
from  the  (crypto-)  Ism5*ili  viewpoint  of  the  heresio- 
grapher  Muhammad  b.  *Alxl  al-Karlm  al-ShahrasUnt 
\q.v.^  on  the  other.  In  the  al-Shahrastanfs  theo- 

logy has  become  the  basis  of  a p>eculiar  concept  of 
creation  and  of  anthropology.  This  doctrine  can  be 
followed  far  back  in  Lslamic  gnosis,  e.g.  the  myth  of 
the  cosmic  marriage  between  spirit  and  soul  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the  par-  | 
ticipation  of  earthly  man  in  the  universal  spirit  and 
the  universal  soul,  the  world  as  macranthropos,  man 
as  a microcosmos,  the  cla.ssification  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth  in  (^ism  and  4iimi.  Al-Suhrawardr  adopts 
other  ideas  which  he  believed  he  was  refuting:  he 
draws  up  a hierarchical  series  of  creatures  which 
emanate  from  the  primordial  creature  with  the  help 
of  God’s  command  {amr).  This  creature  he  calls  “the 
mighty  spirit”  {al-ruh  al-a*^am).  It  is  identical  with  the 
prima  causa  of  the  philo.sophers,  and  it  is  “One”  {wdhui\ 
just  like  God.  While  God  is  above  existence  (mu^*^). 
His  first  and  most  beloved  creature  has  the  tasks  of 
a necessitatoT  {mu4iib).  The  first  to  originate  from  it  is 
“the  intellect  of  the  primordial  quality”  of  the  human 
being  {*akl  Jifriy  i.e.  the  intellect  of  the  prophets),  the 
second  is  the  soul,  while  “the  intellect  of  the  cre- 
ational quality”  thaikty  i.e.  the  intellect  of  the 

philo.sophers)  comes  only  in  the  third  place.  Then  fol- 
low the  spheres,  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon. 
Al-Suhrawardr  unites  the.se  concepts  with  the  Ash‘arr 
doctrine  of  sahab  and  with  p>opular  mythologumena 
into  an  innovative  conception  of  theological  thinking. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  caliph  al-Nasir,  whom 
al-Suhrawardi  quotes  as  an  authority  on  hadiOl.  The 
political  and  religious  aim  of  this  work  consists  in  the  j 
fact  that  the  author  unites  contradictory  dogmatic 
trends  into  an — in  his  eyes — purified  traditionalism, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  ‘Abbasid  caliphate  by  using  j 
haditt  as  a tool  and  by  involving  tasawwuj  to  reform 
the  intellectual  education.  The  work  offers  a politico- 
religious  middle  course  {wascLt,  tawassut)^  from  which 
were  only  excluded  those  who  challenge  the  unicity 
of  God  {wahddniyyd).  These  are,  in  al-Suhrawardf’s 
opinion,  the  philosophers  with  their  doctrine  of  the 
prima  causa  and  their  analogies,  by  which  they  have 
committed  polythei.sm  {dtirk).  'Hiat  is  why  he  calls 
them  the  enemies  of  the  wnmoy  while  the  SbfTs,  includ- 
ing the  Isma*ilis,  arc  not  attacked. 

There  exist  recessions  of  the  Raslif  with  and 
without  its  Neo-Platonic  adaptations,  'rhe  work  was 
translated  into  Persian  by  MuTn  al-Din  al-Yazdf 
(d.  789/1387)  the  historian  of  the  Mu^affarids 

[«7.i;.]  and  provided  with  borrowings  from  Ibn  al- 
‘Arabr’s  theosophy  (ed.  Tehran  1365/1986).  The  Per- 
sian historiographer  Muhammad  al-Idji  who 

wrote  ca.  781/1380,  based  the  methodological  part  of 
his  history  of  religions  and  cultures  Tuhfat  al-faklr  ild 
sdhib  al-sanr  (Turhan  Valide  Sultan  231),  partly  word- 
for-word  on  al-Suhrawardr’s  argumentation.  In  the 
7th/ 13th  century,  a refutation  of  the  Ras/if  com- 
posed under  the  title  Kad^  al-asrdr  al-imdniyya  wa-halk 
al-astdr  al-hutdmij^'a.  llie  author,  DiyS*  al-Dln  Miis*ud 
b.  Mahmud  (d.  655/1257-8),  was  a scholar  from  Shfr^ 
and  a disciple  and  friend  of  Fakhr  al-Din  al-Razi  [v  «.J. 

3.  Idalat  al-*iydn  *ald  H-burhdn  (Bur.sa,  Ulu  Garni, 


Tas.  1597),  also  a refutation  of  philosophy.  This  work 
was  finished  after  the  Rad^fy  between  622/1226  and 
632/1234,  and  contains  the  same  underlying  ideas, 
but  the  linguistic  style  is  more  precise.  Quotations 
from  authorities  and  mythological  themes  are  Ic.ss 
frequently  brought  up.  Instead,  al-Suhrawardi  devel- 
ops an  independent  theory  of  the  state  in  which 
caliphate,  and  Sufism,  as  described  above,  are 

linked  together.  In  the  third  section,  al-N5§ir’s  grand- 
.son,  al-Mustan.sir  [y.w.j  is  mentioned  as  patron  of  the 
Jiituufwa. 

4.  ridm  al-hudd  tva-'aktdai  arbdb  al-tukd  (A§ir  Ef 
416/10),  composed  in  632/1234,  is  a treatise  on  reli- 
gion, in  which  the  author  tries  to  explain  to  the  con- 
servative HanbalTs  in  Baghdad  the  theological  arguments 
of  the  A.^*arrs  concerning  God  and  the  theodicy.  I'he 
author’s  aim  is  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Muslim 
community  in  the  face  of  the  Mongol  danger. 

5.  Nugpbat  al-baydn  ft  tc^sir  al-Kur^dn  (Haci  Be§ir 
Aga/Eyiip  24,  dated  610/1214)  is  a commentary  on 
the  Kur*an,  which  should  be  situated  in  the  tradition 
of  Kur*5n  exegesis  as  practised  by  the  Sufis  al-Tustari 
and  al-Sulaml. 

6.  Al-Suhrawardr  carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
.spondence,  from  which  have  survived,  among  others, 
letters  to  the  theologian  Fakhr  al-Dm  al-RazT 

7.  For  his  disciples,  al-SuhrawardI  wrote  spiritual 
testaments  {wadvvoy  pi  wasdyd)^  in  which  he  admon- 
ishes them  to  observe  the  duties  of  a $ufi  on  the 
basis  of  the  sciences  approved  by  Kur’an  and  surma. 

Al.so  in  the  umava,  al-Suhrawardf  .speaks  of  the  close 
connection  between  Jutuwwa  and  tofowumf.  Further  writ- 
ings and  collections  of  sayings  of  al-SuhrawardT,  as 
well  as  their  manuscripts,  are  mentioned  in  the  pub- 
lications of  H.  Ritter,  A.  Hartmann  and  R.  Gramlich 
(sec  Bibi). 

Al-Suhrawardf  died  in  Baghdad  at  the  age  of  90 
in  Muharram  632/November-Dccember  1234  and  was 
buried  in  a turba  in  the  makbarat  al-ward^a,  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Sufis  (cf  Ibn  al-Fuwafi,  Haimdithy  74;  Sibt 
Ibn  al-Djawzf.  Mir*dty  fol.  359b).  His  tomb  has  been 
venerated  as  a sanctuary  since  the  8th/  1 4th  century. 

After  Baghdad  had  been  conquered  by  the  Ottoman 
sultan  Murad  IV,  the  tomb,  which  had  become  dilap- 
idated, was  in  1638  restored,  together  with  the  tombs 
of  Abu  Hanffa  and  *Abd  al-Kadir  al-Djdanf. 
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6 plates;  eadem,  Sut  /Miwn  d’urt  kxie  in 

ihid.f  Ixii  (1985),  71-97;  cadem,  Ismd'^tlitische  TTie&io^ 
hei  mmiimhm  *ulmnd^  Miiteidters?  tn  "Ihr  aiig  aim- 
seid  BnideT*\  ed.  L.  Hagemann  and  £►  Pubfort, 
WdnEburg-Alienbcrgc  1990,  190-206^  eadem,  Cosmo- 
gonie  ei  doctrine  de  i^dme  in  xi  (1993),  163-78; 

eadetn,  Xosmffg&nie  und  SeeiinlehTe  dei  ^Urnar  dj- 
Suktawardi^  in  G&dtnks^hnji  Wolfgang  ReuschtL,  ed. 
D.  Bellmanris,  Stuttgart  1994,  135-56;  Fuad  Kopriilu, 
Tiint  edfbiyat^nda  Ok  mutasiwmJlaTf  Ankara  1993;  H. 
Ritter,  Autographs  in  Turkish  iidrariejt  in  Orims^  vi 
(1953),  63-90;  idem,  Phdolo^  IX,  in  M,  xxv  (1939), 
35-86;  idem,  Hat  dit  r^ligiSsi  Orthodox ie  .**?  in 
Klassizismus  and  KiiiiunfefaU,  ed.  G.E.  von  Grtinebaum 
and  W.  Hartticr,  Frankfurt/M  I960,  120-43;  Fr. 
Taeschner,  Etne  Schr^  dis  ^i/tdbaddin  Stihrawardf  dtor 
die  Futjiwwa^  in  Oruns,  xv  (1962),  277-80. 

(Angelika  Hartmann) 

al-SUHRAWARDI,  al-DIn  Yait^a  b. 

Haba^  b.  Anifrak,  Abu  U-FutQh,  well  known 
Persian  innovative  philosopher-scientist,  and 
founder  of  an  independent,  non-Aristotelian 
philosophical  school  named  *^the  Philosophy  of 
Illumination"'  {Hihnat  al-I^rd^),  which  is  also  the  epony- 
mons  title  of  his  most  widely-known  text;  he  is  thus 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  '^^Master  of  lUumination'* 
aPIshrd^).  He  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of 
Suhraward  in  northwestern  Persia  549/ ! 1 54^  and  met 
a violent  death  by  execution  in  Aleppo  in  587/1191, 
so  ordered  by  the  Ayyubid  Sultan  Sal^b  al-Dm.  Recent 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  al-Suhrawardfs  exe- 
cudon  was  directly  linked  to  his  involvement  in  poiirics, 
whereby  he  sought  to  implement  the  "''Illuminadonist 
poliucal  doctrine"  which  he  had  taught  to  several  late 
6th/ 1 2th  century  rulers,  among  them  the  prince  'Ala^ 
al-Din  Kay  Kul^d;  the  Saldjuk  Sulayman  Shah,  who 
commissioned  the  Partaw-ndmai  the  ruler  of  Kh^tput, 
Malik  *Imad  al-Dm  Anuk,  who  commissioned  the 
Aiiifdhd  and,  lasdy,  to  the  AyyObid  ^lah  al- 

Dm  *s  young  son,  the  prince  aJ-Malik  al-^ahir  GhazT. 
governor  of  Aleppo  (sec  Ziai,  The  source  and  nature  qf 
authonty). 

Al-SuhrawardT  first  studied  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy with  Madjd  al-Din  al-f^itf  in  Mara^^.  then  trav- 
elled to  Isfahan  to  study  with  Fakhr  al-Din  al-MSridmi 
(d.  594/1198),  who  is  said  to  have  predicted  his  stu- 
dent's death  (YahQt,  Ir^dd^  vi,  269;  Ibn  Ahi  U^ybi*a, 
Tuhakdty  i,  299-301),  It  is  also  known  that  ^ahlr  al- 
Farisr,  a logician,  introduced  al-Suhrawardr  to  the 
Observations  {aTBa0''i7)  of  the  non-Aristotelian  Persian 
logician  'Umar  b,  Sahl^  al-SSwa^j*^  {Jl,  540/1145) 
(see  Hihnat  al-ishrdk,  146,  278,  352).  S5wa4irs  novel 
ideas  concerning  the  recoiistrucrion  of  the  Aristotelian 
nine-book  logical  corpus  of  the  Organon  into  more  logi- 
cally consistent  divisions  of  semandcs,  formal  logic  and 
material  logic  had  a major  impact  on  aJ-Suhrawardfs 
wridngs  on  logic. 

Works 

In  his  short  36  years  of  life,  al-Suhrawardf  is 
reported  to  have  composed  some  50  works,  many  of 
which  remain  unpublished.  The  published  texts  are 
also  incomplete  in  that  they  do  not  include  major 
sections  on  logic  and  physics.  The  most  important 
texts  in  the  philosophy  of  illumination  are  al- 
Suhrawardfs  four  major  Arabic  philosophical  works: 
the  Intimattons  {al-Tahv^dt),  the  Apposkes  [al-Mupdwamdt), 
the  Paths  and  havens  {al-Ma^dri*^  wa  ^l-mutdrt^dt)  (see 
H.  Corbin  (ed*),  Opera  tnetaphyska  H mystka  /),  and  the 
Philosophy  of  illumination  {Hihnat  al-i^m^  (see  idem. 
Opera  metaphyska  ei  mystka  //).  The  four  texts  consti- 
tute an  integral  corpus  and  also  define  the  “syllabus" 


for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  illumination  (see 
Ziai,  Knowl^e  and  iUummaPon,  9-15).  Other  texts,  espe- 
cially the  *Imddian  iabkts  {ai-Alwdh  td-Smad^a)  and 
Temples  of  light  {Hcydhl  aPnur) — both  of  which  were 
composed  in  Arabic  and  Persian — plus  the  Persian 
Epktk  on  emanation  {Partaiv-PIdma)  (see  Corbin  and  S.H. 

Nasr  (eds.).  Opera  metaphyska  et  ftystka  III)  are  of  lesser 
theoretical  significance,  but  are  to  be  included  in  this 
category  of  Illuminadonist  reconstructions. 

Next  in  order  of  significance  are  al-Suhrawardi’s 
Aiabic  and  Persian  philosophical  allegories:  “A  tale 
of  the  occidental  exile"  (/Ckiat  al-ghurba  al-^arb^d); 

"The  treatise  of  the  birds"  {Risdiat  al-tayr);  "The  sound 
of  Gabrieles  Wing^’  (Avdz^i  par-i  JQ^ibra^il);  “The  red 
intellect"  (S4A:/-i  surhh)',  day  with  a group  of  Sufis” 

(RuH  bd  i^amd^aid  ^ufiydn)i  “On  the  stale  of  child- 
hood" (Et  hdlat  al-lufuhjya);  "On  the  reality  of  love" 

(ft  ha^Ikat  al-^i^^);  “The  language  of  ants"  {Lughat-i 
mufdny,  and  “The  simuigh^s  shrill  cry"  {^aftr-i  sTmurgh) 

(see  Corbin,  ibid.i  W.M.  Thackston  (tr.),  77ie  nystkal 
and  visionary  treadses  of  ShhahuMin  Tdhya  Siditasmrdk,  and 
O*  Spies  (tr*),  Three  treaiiscs  on  rrysticbm  by  ^rdiahuddm 
SuhraxxMirdl  Maqttd). 

The  next  group  of  works  by  al-Suhrawardi  consists 
of  devotional  prayers  and  invocations,  aphorisms  and 
other  short  statements  (see  ^ahrazQrT,  MuHusi  ai-atwdky 
ii,  136-43).  Of  specific  interest  are  two  prayers  and 
invocations  composed  in  an  especially  rich  aJlcgorical 
and  literary  style,  where  al-Suhrawardr  addresses  “the 
great  Heavenly  Sun,  Hurahbdj/"  ^d  invokes  the  au- 
thority of  “the  Great  Luminous  Being"  {aTnryyir  aT 
a^g,am\  praying  to  it  for  knowledge  and  salvation 
(published  by  M.  Moin,  in  Ma^allayi  Amugish  usa 
Parwaridi,  and  one  reprinted  in  M.  Uabibl,  Si  risala 
az  ^ayhh-i  Ishrdk). 

His  Illumiaationisi  philosophy 

With  a few  exceptions,  most  notably  Max  Horten, 
Orientalist  studies  on  al-Suhrawardfs  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian texts  have  failed  to  recognise  the  systematic  philo- 
sophical side  of  liluminationist  logic,  physics  and 
metaphysics.  Al-Suhrawardrs  own  oft-repeated  aim  to 
compose  a novel  scientific  system  has  been  inade- 
quately described  by  the  use  of  such  non-tcchnical 
philosophical  terms  as  "theosophy",  “sagessc  orien- 
tale",  “transcendental  theosophy",  “Sophia  perennis", 
and  the  like.  SuhrawardI  was  a well-trained  scientist- 
philosopher,  whose  works  on  logic,  foundations  of 
mathematics,  cosmic  continuum  theories,  unified  epis- 
temological laws,  etc*  all  demonstrate  his  intention 
which  may  be  summed  as  a rational  attempt  to, 
among  other  things,  harmonise  intuitive  knowledge 
{aThihna  al-dkasjvkijya),  vrith  deductive  knowledge  {ai- 
hihna  ai-bahthiyyd\  (see  al-^ahraaurf,  Shmh  H^kmat  ai- 
idtrdk,  1-9). 

Al-Suhrawardr’s  principal  novel  philosophical  ap- 
proach is  founded  on  his  critique  of  the  universal 
validity  of  Aristotelian  scientific  methodologjy*  He  is 
one  of  the  first  philosophers  to  elaborate  on  an  old 
tradition,  whose  roots  are  to  be  found  in  Plato's  idea 
of  sudden  inspiration  put  forth  in  light  imagery  in 
the  Seventh  letter  (34 1 C,  344 B),  later  discussed  by 
Speusippus,  who  introduced  the  term  EitvonigoviKg  Qom 
aioOrioi^  (see  Merlan,  64,  n*),  and  the  subject  of 
an  entire  treatise  by  St*  Augustine  (sec  R.  Allcrs, 

St  Atigusdne^s  doctrine  on  Illumination).  The  favourite 
Platonic  metaphor  of  light  and  vision  of  the  Repubde, 
V-VllI,  is  repeated  in  almost  all  flluminadonist  texts, 
but  incorporated  in  the  liluminationist  unified  episte- 
mological theory  named  “Knowledge  by  presence"  {ai- 
Him  al-huduri). 

Al-Suhrawardl  expresses  his  concern  with  ambigu- 
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ilics  and  inconsistencies  which  he  discovered  in  the 
Arabic  Arisiotelianism  of  his  time.  They  cover  every 
domain  of  philosophy,  e.g.  in  logic,  concerning  pred- 
ication and  the  Law  of  Identity;  in  physics,  concern- 
ing the  discrete  and  numbered  separate  Intellects;  but 
especially  in  early  passages  of  the  Posterior  analytics, 
1.2:7  lb.20-72a.25.  The  latter  concern  the  foundations 
of  Aristotelian  scientific  method,  summed  up  as:  sci- 
ence rests  on  necessary,  true,  primary,  and  most  prior 
premises,  which  are  known  not  through  syllogistic  de- 
duction, but  by  immediate,  intuirive  knowledge,  ’AvdyTai 
TT)v  dnodeiKxiKTiv  eniotV)^T)v  dXi)6(bv  t’  civoi  koi 
Yvo>piKiayTep<ov  koi  npotepCDv  Kai  attitov  xou  oupKcpdopaxo<;. 
Aristotle  does  not  systematically  present  what  is  the 
intuitive  mode,  nor  does  he  discuss  an  epistemologi- 
cal process  that  could  describe  primary  intuition  nor 
immediate  knowledge.  Science  is  defined  as  a deduc- 
tive theory  (an  axiomatic  system),  based  on  dpoi. 
d^uopaxa,  Octopeiv,  where  the  latter  may  be  known 
through  primary  i)no8eaei<;  or  aixr^pa  or,  6piop6<;;  this 
view  is  then  further  refined  and  expanded  in  the 
Metaphysics  E. I,  1025b  IT.,  when  Aristotle  defines  kinds 
of  theoretical  sciences;  and  in  Metaphysics  M.IO,  1086b. 

5 ff.,  he  examines  the  two  ways  the  term  science  is 
said,  and  emphasises  that  scientific  knowledge  is  uni- 
versal (the  same  as  in  /V  anima,  II. 5,  4 1 7b).  AJ- 
Suhrawardr’s  main  scientific  aim  was  to  construct  a 
unified  epistemological  theory  that  describes  intuitive 
knowledge  in  a ‘‘scientific”  way.  For  example,  “I  intu- 
itively know  I exist/ 1 think,  that  is  the  same”,  then  j 
generalised  as  “every  self-apprehending  being  is  the  | 
same  as  its  substantial  existence”  (cf  the  Philosophy  of 
Illumination,  Part  Two,  1.5,  § 1 14  IT.).  (Illuminationist 
philosophy  also  recovers  Stoic  sources,  e.g.  relating  to 
reduction  of  categories,  continuum  theories,  etc.  Sec 
Ziai,  Knowledge  and  Illumination,  chs.  I,  II.) 

Al-Suhrawardi’s  novel  system  is  a scientific  philo- 
sophical one  intended  to  refine  the  scientific  methods 
of  the  time,  and  closely  parallels  the  ideals  of  Kant’s 
“Critical  philosophy”  and  Fichte’s  “Theory  of  scien- 
tific knowledge”.  I’he  most  widespread  impact  of 
Illuminationist  philosophy  has  in  fact  been  in  the  area 
of  epistemology.  Al-SuhrawardT  argues  against  the 
validity  of  the  Aristotelian  horos  and  horismos  in  the 
foundations  of  philosophy,  and  considers  ambiguous 
Aristotle’s  use  of  “intuition”  as  a starting-pioint  of  knowl- 
edge, because  the  Stagirite  is  not  clear  as  to  whether 
intuitive,  immediate  knowledge  is  opinion,  56^a,  valid 
by  common  acceptance,  ^5o^o^,  or  something  known 
^iaTr|x6v  as  scientific  knowledge.  Al-Suhrawardfs  main 
claim  is  that  in  his  reconstructed  system,  the  Philosophy 
of  Illumination,  by  which  a new  and  more  consistent 
scientific  method,  the  “science  of  lights”  {*ilm  al-amvdr) 
is  defined,  the  ambiguity  is  resolved.  He  constructs  a 
unified  epistemological  theory,  knowledge-by-presence, 
hailed  since  the  7th/ 13th  century  by  such  creative 
thinkers  as  al-Shahrazuri  and  Ibn  Kammuna,  and  up 
to  the  present,  as  one  of  Islamic  philosophy’s  great- 
est achievements  and  the  most  valid  process  of  obtain-  . 
ing  and  de.scribing  scientific  knowledge  of  a wider 
range  of  things  in  every  sector  of  the  continuum  ' 
Whole,  e.g.  the  phenomenal  and  the  noumenal  (see  ' 
M.  Ha’iri  Yazdi,  The  principles  of  epistemology  in  Islamic 
philosoply).  Unlike  Aristode,  the  theory  unequivocally 
posits  primacy  to  a temporal,  pre-inference  and  imme-  I 
diate  mode  of  knowledge,  which,  in  contemporary  ' 
terms,  is  non-proposidonal  intuitive  knowledge  prior 
to  dyadic  differentiadon  of  subject-object. 

The  Illuminadonist  ontological  posidon,  called  “pri- 
macy of  quiddity”,  is  a long-standing  problem  that  . 
distinguishes  philosophical  .schools  in  the  development 


I of  Islamic  philosophy  in  Persia  up  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  also  a matter  of  considerable  controversy.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  primacy  of  being  or  of  existence 
(wui^ud)  consider  essence  (mdhiyya)  to  be  a derived, 
mental  concept  {amr  i*tibdri,  a term  of  “secondary  in- 
tendon”); while  those  who  believe  in  the  primacy  of 
quiddity  consider  existence  to  be  a derived,  mental 
concept.  The  Illuminadonist  position  is  this:  should 
existence  be  real  outside  the  mind  {mutahakhak  ft  khdri^ 
al-dhihn),  then  the  real  must  consist  of  two  things — 
the  principle  of  the  reality  of  existence,  and  the  being 
of  existence,  which  requires  a referent  outside  the 
mind.  And  its  referent  outside  the  mind  must  also 
I consist  of  two  things,  which  arc  subdivided,  and  so 
' on  ad  injinitum.  This  is  clearly  absurd.  Therefore  exist- 
ence must  be  considered  as  an  abstract,  derived,  men- 
tal concept  (cf  William  of  Ockham,  Summa  logica.  Pars 
prima,  15:  “That  the  general  term  is  not  a thing  out- 
side the  mind”.  The  same  is  said  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Illumination.  Part  One,  1.5:  “On  the  [principle]  that  the 
general  term  does  not  exist  outside  the  mind”). 

In  sum,  Illuminadonist  philosophy  contests  the  Aris- 
totelian posidon  that  the  laws  of  science  formulated 
as  A-propositions  are  both  necessary  and  always  true, 
and  that  they  are  universal.  Through  an  elaborate 
process  of  arguments,  starting  in  logic  in  the  four 
major  texts  mendoned,  al-SuhrawardI  establishes  future 
contingency  {al-imkdn  al-mustakbal)  as  a scientific  prin- 
ciple. Using  this  principle  .and  others,  he  further  argues 
that,  contrary  to  the  Aristotelian  position,  laws  of  sci- 
ence cannot  be  universal. 

Finally,  Illuminationist  philosophy  is  quintessendally 
different  from  philosophical  “text  books”  composed  by 
Muslim  dialecdcal  theologians  and  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a state-sponsored  “handmaiden  of  theology.”  Al- 
Suhrawardrs  concepts  such  as  idrdk  (“appercepdon  or 
“apprehension”  similar  to  modem  philosophy’s  replac- 
ing noein  with  Vemehmen)',  al-^dfa  al-i^rdkiyya,  (compa- 
rable to  non-predicadve  knowledge;  idr&k  al-and*^a 
(self-awareness,  Selbstge/uhl);  mushdhada  ishrdkyya  (cf. 
Selbstgejiihl,  as  well  as  Ichheit,  as  acts  Bewusstsein  of  the 
cognidve  intuitive  mode,  and  Anschauung,  meaning  “see- 
ing,” applied  to  a “seeing  subject,”  whose  act  of  sight 
is  identified  as  Wesensschau)’,  and  many  other  techni- 
cal terms,  arc  also  not  to  be  confused  with  their  sub- 
jective use  in  $Qfism. 

Bibliography:  I.  Sources.  The  major  biogra- 
phical sources  on  SuhrawardI,  which  include  ref- 
erences to  Illuminationist  philosophy,  arc  Ibn  Abl 
U5aybi*a,  cd.  Miillcr,  i,  168;  the  cd.  by  N.  Rida, 

Beirut  1968,  641-6,  differs  in  part  from  Muller’s; 
Yakut,  Irshdd,  ed.  Margoliouth,  vi,  269;  Kifti, 
Hukamd*,  ed.  Bahman  Dara*r,  Tehran  1347,  345; 

Ibn  Khallikan,  ed.  I.  ‘Abbas,  vi,  268-74;  ^ams  al- 
Dln  Muhammad  al-Shahrazuri,  Nwtjmt  al-arwdh  wa- 
raw4at  al-afrdh  ft  ta*fikh  al-hukamd*  waTfaldsifa,  ed. 

S.  Khurshid  Ahmad,  Haydarabad  1976,  ii,  119- 
43;  the  17th-century  Persian  tr.  of  Nutjiat  al-arwdh 
by  Maksud  *Ali  Tabrizi  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  M.T.  Danish-Pa^bub  and  M.S.  Mawla’i, 
'I'chran  1986;  it  differs  (con.siderably  at  times)  from 
the  Arabic  text.  Part  of  the  notice  on  Suhrawardi  Qom 
in  this  text  has  been  tr.  into  English  by  W.M. 
'I'hackston,  Jr.,  in  The  mystical  and  visionary  treatises 
of  Shihabuddin  Tahya  Suhrawardi,  London  1982,  1-4. 
Thackston’s  tr.  is  based  on  the  partial  ed.  of  S.H. 

Nasr,  in  Shihaboddin  Tahya  Sohrawardi.  Oeuvres  philoso- 
phiques  et  mystiques.  Opera  metaphyska  et  mystica  III, 
repr.  Tehran  1976,  13-30.  T^is  cd.  includes  the 
Arabic  text  as  well  as  the  version  of  the  Persian 
translation  of  Tabriz!. 
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2.  Texts  by  Suhrawardf.  Kalbnat  al-ta^awwuf^ 
ms.  Tehraiij  Majlis,  Ma4jmu*a  3071;  al-Lsmt^Adt 

^3fVlaalouf,  Beirut  1969;  a!-Aiash^ri*  wsi- 
mularahdif  ms.  Ijfiden^  Or.  366;  Op^ra  miinphyska  ft 
tr^stifa  I (incs.  only  Part  ihref.  mflaphysks,  of  the 
texts  al-MaitoTi%  al-TakiAhat  and  akMukdwnjndi}^  cd., 
introd.  and  notes  by  Corbin,  Istanbul  1945;  Ofuvrfs 
philosophiques  et  mystuptes.  Optra  mftaphyika  mystka 

ed.  with  intnxi.  by  Corbin  (incs.  text  of  Hihnat 
oi-khmA)^  Tehran  1934;  Opera  tTt£iaphnkit  et  mystka 
III,  (incs.  most  of  Suhrawardrs  Persian  texts,  plus 
the  Arabic  text  of  Kissal  ai-g^urba  ai-gharbi)ydl,  ed. 
Nasr  and  Corbin,  Tehran  1970;  ai-Talwthdt  ms. 
Berlin  5062. 

3*  Commentaries  on  texts  by  SuhrawardiT. 
Daw  win  I,  HaydbH  ai-nur,  Tehran,  Madjlis 

Library,  ms.  1412;  Muhammad  ^arlf  al-HarawT, 
Anwdrijya.  An  Ilth  cen/u^  A.H.  Fer.nnn  tranAlaUQn  and 
(mimmtajy  on  SrdiTcsxmrdxh  Hikmat  al-i^rdk^  ed.,  introd. 
and  notes  by  Hossein  Ziai,  Tehran  1980,  2nd  cd. 
1984;  I bn  Kammfma,  ^arh  al-TahmkdU  Tehran, 
Madjlis,  ms.  124;  Shams  aJ-Drn  ^ahrasiiirr.  Shark 
^dzmal  al-i^rdky  ed.,  introd,  and  notes  by  Ziai, 
Tehran  1993;  K.utb  al-Dm  Shfrazr,  Shark  liihnat 
fd-i^rdk  lith.  ed.  Xbrahim  TabatabaT,  Tehran  1313 
A.H.;  Sadr  aUDm  Shrrazr,  MuUa  Sadrl,  TkUkdti 
on  margins  of  ^arh  Hihmt  Tehran  1313 

A.H. 

4.  Translations  of  ed.  texts  by  Suhra- 
wardt.  Corbin,  Arfhan^  empourpre.  Quince  trmles  ft 
ricits  Ttry.tii^ufji  iradaiis  dti  per.tan  et  de  l^arabft  presenk-^ 
et  annates  par  Corbin,  Paris  1976,  and  />  Liure 

de  ia  Sagesse  Orkniak,  KUdb  Nikmat  al-ktrdg>  Paris 
1986;  Thackston,  in  The  mysiieal  atid  visioTia^  trea- 
tises of  Shi/tabtiddin  Tahya  Snkrmi^rdi;  Spies,  Three  trea- 
tises on  mysticism  by  Shthabuddin  Suhrawardi  Maqtul, 
Stuttgart  1 935. 

3.  Studies  and  other  sources.  B.  Carra  de 

Vaux,  La  phihsophte  iV/irminfliiire  d^aprh  Snhrawerdi 
Mtqimd,  in  JA,  ser.  19,  vol.  xix  (1 902),  63-4;  Corbin, 
Suhrawardi  dAkp^  fondatetir  de  la  doctrine  itlaminatwe^ 
Paris  1939;  idem,  T^rf  eekste,  tr,  Nancy  Pearson, 
Princeton  1977,  82*9;  idem,  Ijfs  mot^s  zf>roastriens 
dans  la  phihsQfdik  ^ SuhTOivardiy  Tehran  1946;  idem, 
Uhomme  de  lumkre  dans  k sopfisme  trankn,  Paris:  1971; 
idem,  £k  Isiam  iranien^  Paris;  1971,  in  4 vols.  (the 
second  vol.,  Sohrazt^ardi  et  tes  Platonicims  de  Perse,  is 
devoted  to  a detailed  study  of  SuhrawardT^s  life 
and  works);  other  works  by  Corbin,  esp.  the  Proiega- 
mines  to  each  of  his  following  editions  of  Suhra- 
wardi's  works.  Opera  metaphyska  et  1-IH; 

H.  Ritter,  Phihh^ka  IX.  Die  uier  Stdiraziian^,  in  /j/., 
xxiv  (1937),  270-86,  xxv  (1938),  35-86;  L.  Massignon, 
Reeeuil  de  textes  mediis,  Paris  1929,  111-13;  M.  Horten, 
Die  I^ilos&phie  der  Erkmhtung  nach  SrdirauMsrS^,  Halle 
1912;  Scyyed  Hossein  Nasr,  Three  Muslim  sage\,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  19645  chn  11;  idem,  an.  SuhTcsurardi  in. 
A history  of  Muslim  philosophy.^  ed.  M.M.  Sharif, 
Wiesbaden:  1963,  i,  372-98;  idem.  An  introduftkn  to 
Islamk  cosmologkai  doctrines,  London,  1978,  ch.  XII; 
J.  Wal  bridge.  The  seknee  if  mystic  (ighis.  C^tb  al-Din 
Shudai  and  the  Illuminationist  ^adition  in  Islamk  phi- 
Losophy,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1992;  Ziai,  Hossein,  The 
manmeript  of  al-Shajara  al-Ilahiyya,  A I3th  r.  philo- 
sophkat  emyebpedta  by  Shams  al  Din  Aiuhammod  Shah- 

in  Irdn^indsi  ii/1  (Spring  1990),  89-198; 
idem,  Knowledge  and  llhtmination.  A study  of  Suhrawardi^s 
Hikmat  ai-iskrdq.  Brown  Judaic  Series,  no.  96,  Atlanta 
1990;  idem,  Hswn,  iiiuminationtst  mediodohgy  and  poede 
language,  in  Irdn  JVSma,  viii/l  (Winter  1990),  81*94; 
idem,  Be^nd  Hiilosophy.  Suhrawardi^s  Iiiuminationtst  path 


to  wisdom,  in  Myth  and  philosophy,  ed.  F.E.  Reynolds 
and  D.  Tracy,  Albany,  1990,  ch.  8,  215*43;  idem, 

On  the  poliUcnl  doctrine  of  llluminatiomst  philosophy, 
in  Iran  Ndma,  lx/3  (Summer  1991),  396-410;  idem, 

Jourcr  and  nature  of  authori^.  A study  of  SuhrawaTdi*s 
lUuminatioTjisi  politkai  doctrine,  in  The  political  aspects  of 
Islamk  philosophy,  ed.  C.  Butte  rwotth,  Cambridge, 

Mass.  1992,  304-44;  idem,  Dfnkion  and  the  ftmnda- 
tkris  of  knmvkdge  in  liiuminationist  phihsophy.  Section  on 
exposi^y  propositions,  of  the  [unpublished]  text  ai-Aiashdri^ 
wo  al-Afutdrohat,  in  Papers  in  honor  of  ‘‘Ostdd^^  Jacad 
Mosleh,  ed.  Borhan  Ibneh  Yousef,  Los  Angeles  1993, 

1 08-30.  (Hossein  Ziai) 

SUHRAWARDIYYA,  an  order  of  Sufis  of 
^Irakr  origin  which  nourished  particularly  in  India; 
devoid  of  a centralised  organisation,  the  tanko 
split  into  numerous  branches. 

1 . The  order  in  ^Irdk  and  Persia.  The  Suhrawardiyya 
traces  its  origin  back  to  Abu  H-Nadjfb  Suhrawardi 
[y.tJ.],  the  disciple  of  Abroad  Ghaz3:ll  TTirough 

two  of  his  students  who  became  masters  of  Nadjm 
al-Dln  Kubr^  (Sjnml,  Alfahdt,  417-18),  also  the 

silsiia  of  the  Kubrawiyya  goes  back  to  Abu  l-Na^Jtb. 

Some  of  KubrS^s  major  students,  such  as  Nadjin.  al- 
Dln  R^zi  (<i,  654/1256)  and  Yahya  Bakharzl  (d.  736/ 

1 335-6)j  were  either  linked  with  Abu  4-Na^Ib’s 
nephew  Shihab  al-Dm  Abu  Hafs  *Umar  Suhrawardi 
ff.i:).]  or  they  were  active  in  the  propagation  of  the 
latter’s  work.  Abu  "I-Na^jfb  is  also  at  the  origin  of 
the  line  of  the  mystic  poet  Awhad  al*Dlii  Kirm^f 
(d.  probably  635/1237-8;  R.  Gramlich,  Derwischorden, 
i,  9;  H,  Ritter,  Meer,  473-6;  see  BibL  below). 

However,  it  ts  Shihab  al-Dfn  'Umar  Suhrawardi, 
trained  in  bis  uncle *s  ribdt  in  Bagdad,  who  deserv'es 
to  be  regarded  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  order. 

On  account  of  his  close  relationship  with  the  'Abbasid 
caliph  al-Ni$ir  li-Din  Allali  for  whom  Shihab 

al-Din  acted  as  a court  theologian  and  special  emissary, 
he  obtained  the  privileged  position  of  a Shqykh  al- 
sh^ynkh  within  tlie  §Cifiyya  of  Baghdad.  The  caliph 
had  a lodge  built  for  ^ihab  al*Dln,  the  Ribat  al- 
Mustadjadd,  and  he  designated  him  as  a patron  of 
his  knightly  futuwwa.  Sbibab  al-Dln  prepared  the 
propagation  of  his  order  through  an  extensive 
cotTcspondencc.  He  visited  SuR  lodges  and  received 
many  distinguished  visitors,  upon  whom  he  conferred 
the  khirko,  including,  e.g.,  the  poet  SaMl  [q-u.]  and 
the  historian  Ibn  al-Na^^ar  [q*uT  In  Baghdad.  Shihab 
al-Dln  was  succeeded  by  his  son  *Imad  al-Dln 
Muhammad  Suhrawardi  (d.  655/  1257)  as  custodian  of 
the  Ribat  al-Ma^muniyya  (Ibn  al-Fuwatl,  Hawadid^, 

323),  Other  disciples,  on  Shiha.b  al-Dln's  orders, 
returned  to  their  homelands  or  settled  in  new  areas 
where  they  founded  daughter  lodges. 

The  spreading  of  ^ihab  al-Dln’s  ^Awdrif  al-rru^drif 
used  by  him  as  a leaching  manual,  became  the  prime 
concern  for  his  disciples.  Both  in  die  propagation  of 
his  ma^um  and  in  the  disaeminadon  of  the  order, 

SuRs  of  Shiraz,  in  general,  and  the  line  of  NadJfb 
ai-Din  WT  b,  Buzgiiush  (d^  678/1280),  in  particular, 
seem  to  have  played  a leading  role:  The  latter’s  son 

Zahlr  al-Dm  ^Abd  al*Rahman  (d.  716/ 121  pfetranslated|f_Qom 

the  Awdrf  into  Peraan,  and  a great-grandson  of  Ibn 
Buzghush  wrote  a commentary  on  his  grandfather’s 
translation.  Apart  from  these  rendidons,  the 
were  propagated  in  the  Persian  langnage  through  the 
compilations  of  Bikh^rzl  and  Mahmud  Ka^anl 
(d.  735/1334-5).  The  latter  received  the  transmission 
of  the  Awdrif  from  two  disciples  of  Ibn  Buzgbtish,  of 
whom  "^Abd  al-Samad  NatanzI  may  be  mendoned 
here  (Djamf,  op.  at.,  481;  Gramlich,  Gaben,  14;  see 
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BiM,).  NaiansT  kfi  his  mark  as  the  master  of  ^Abd 
aURazzak  Ka^i  (d.  736/1335)^  who  is  noted  for  ihe 
corrcspondcncqfhe  hac^with  *Ala*  al-Dawla  Simrtani 
in  which  he  vindicated  ibn  ‘Arabrs 
philosophy  of  wahdat  al-wu^^ad  (“unity  of  being”^; 
D[a.ml,  op.  cit.^  483-91).  Zayn  al-Dm  (d.  838/ 

1435  at  Ha  rat  \q.v.\),  initiated  into  the  Suhrawardiyya 
order  by  Nur  al-Dfn  Mi^rF,  in  Egypt,  was  equally 
linked  with  ^ihab  ai-Dln  through  NatanzT,  However, 
Kh^afi  established  his  own  chain,  the  Zayniyya,  which 
spread  into  the  Ottoman  Empire  (Trimiiigham, 
Sujj  orders^  78),  Although  KJi'*afT  has  originally  been 
portrayed  as  orthodox,  he  came  to  be  associated 
with  the  Hurtifiyya  and  Bektashi>'ya  H.  Norris, 

Miidni  ai-iaiihm^  59). 

2,  77te  Qtd^  in  India.  In  the  Indian  Subcontinent, 
the  Suhrawardiyya  has  been  one  of  the  four  major 
orders,  besides  the  Ci^iiyya,  Kadiri^'ya^ — which  has 
now  widely  overtaken  the  Suhrawardiyya  in  popu- 
larity— and  the  Nak^bandiyya.  The  brotherhood  was 
introduced  to  India  from  the  beginning  of  the  Dihlr 
Sultanate  (13th -16th  centuries)  by  three  disciples  of 
Shihab  al-Dfn , who  each  founded  a regional  branch: 
Hamrd  al-Drn  Nagawri  (d.  673/1274)  in  the  area  oF 
DlhlT,  Abu  malal  aJ-DJn  Tabriz!  (d.  641-2/ 

1244)  in  Bangala,  and  Baha’  al-Om  Zakariyya*  MultSnT 
(d.  661/1262  in  Multan.  Baha*  aUDm,  a man 

of  Ktiraysh  descent  who  joined  $bihab  al-Dm  in 
Baghdad  after  having  studied  in  Bukhara,  w^as  the 
most  successful  propagator  of  the  order,  and  his  line 
became  its  centre  in  India.  Among  the  contemporaries 
of  ^ihib  al-Dfn,  MidFn  al-DTn  Cishif  [^.r  j of  Sfsiaii 
also  entered  India.  He  setded  in  Adjmer,  w'here  he 
founded  the  Ci^htiyya  order  [17.0.].  The  Ci^dyya 
used  the  ""Avmnf  as  their  manual  of  instruction.  The 
Shat^ri^ya  order  whose  chain  also  links  with 

the  Suhrawardiyya,  was  introduced  to  India  at  rhe 
end  of  the  9th/l5th  century. 

The  continuous  history  of  the  order  can  be  traced 
best  through  the  successors,  i^rt/f/os,  of  Baha*  al-Dln. 
Among  his  disciples,  Sayyid  Djalal  Bukh3.ri  (d-  690/ 
1291),  called  ^alal  Surfeh,  migrated  from  Bukhari,  to 
Ucch  W'here  he  founded  the  DJalalf  branch  of 

the  order,  I^alal  Sor^h  was  the  grandfather  and 
namesake  of  Djalal  al-Dm  Buldiarr  [7-f.],  the  so-called 
Makhdum-i  Djahaniyan  (d.  785/1384),  The  ShfT 
dervish  order  of  the  IQjaksar  is  almost  certainly  to 
be  seen  as  a Persian  development  of  this  Djalal F- 
branch  (Gramlich,  rkmischotikn,  i,  71), 

Baha*  al-Din^s  most  famous  disciple  was  die  SuO" 
and  poet  Fak^r  al-Dm  Ibrahfm  ^Irak!  [fl.Ef.] , who  origin 
nated  from  the  area  of  Hamadan  (Djaml.  up.  tii.. 
605-6).  After  a stay  of  25  years  in  MuMn  with  Baha* 
aUDrn,  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  kpaEfa^,  however, 
after  Baha*  al- Din's  death  he  left  Multan.  A heredi- 
tary principle  became  established  within  the  line  of 
Baha*  al-DFn_wiib  the  appointment  of  Sadr  al-Dm 
Muhammad  ‘Arif  (d.  684/1286)  as  his  lather's  successor 
(1^5mi,  504). 

Aniong  Sadr  al~DFn's  disciples,  the  most  learned 
was  AinTr  Ijusayn  Husayn!  (d.  after  720/1320;  Kizvi, 
i,  206;  see  BibL)  who  exchanged  letters  with 
the  mystic  of  Tabriz,  Mahmud  ^abistari  (d.  720/ 
1320;  Djamt.  603).  The  successor  of  S^dr  al-Din, 
however,  was  his  son  Rukn  al-DFn  Abu  'l-Faih 
(d.  733/1334-5).  The  latter  was  succeeded,  according 
to  the  hagiographers,  by  a nephew,  according  to  Ibn 
Battuta  {Rikia^  475'7)  by  his  grandson  s&qyM  Hud. 
Although  the  sultan  decided  the  ensuing  dispute  in 
favour  of  Htid,  he  had  the  executed  as  a result 

of  accusations  of  embezzlement  against  Hud.  With 


this  episode,  the  fortune  of  Baha*  at- Din's  splendid 
^anakdk  in  Multan  came  to  an  end.  The  order 
thereafter  started  to  flourish  in  tlie  areas  of  Ucch, 
Gujarat,  the  Pandjab,  Kashmir  and  in  Dihll, 

In  UcCh,  Djalal  al-Dln  Bukhari.  “Makhdum-i 
Djahaniyan''  infused  the  tanka  with  new'  life.  Makhdum 
was  also  initiated,  by  Ciragh-i  Dihl!  “uo  the 

Cish^bT^^  order.  Despite  Baha*  al-Dln's  insistence  that 
his  Softs  should  join  one  order  only,  from  the  Sth/l4th 
century,  Indian  Sufts  often  became  afliltated  with  both 
the  Ci^tiyya  and  Suhrawardiyya  orders.  MakhdOm, 
noted  for  his  puritanism,  opposed  religious  customs 
followed  by  some  Muslims  which  were  specifically 
Indian;  he  also  disapproved  of  invoking  Cod  by  names 
in  Hindi  (Schimmel  33;  see  BibL).  brother  and 
successor  Sadr  aJ-Dln  Radju  (d.  after  800/1400)  earned 
ihe  ^uhm  “Katiar'  on  account  of  hb  religious 
militancy.  The  order  of  the  Bukhari  Sayyids  spread 
further  through  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Makhdum 
and  Sayyid  KattSl. 

Whereas  various  disciples  and  descendants  of  the 
Makhdum  established  themselves  in  the  provincial 
kingdoms  of  KalpI  and  also  Gudjarat,  the  centre 

in  Dihir  was  founded  hy  skgvk/t  SamS*  aJ-Dln  (d.  90 1- 
2/1496),  a second  geiierarion  disciple  of  Radio  Kattal. 
Sama‘  al-Dln  is  noted  as  an  author  who  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  ivapdat  ai^iatif^Hd  and  ‘IrSkrs  Lamd^dt. 
The  leading  figure  among  Sama‘  al-D!n's  disciples 
was  Hamid  b,  DjamSJl  Dihlawl  (d,  942/1536 
a widely-known  poei  and  great  traveller.  In  Harat, 
EjamalF  had  discussions  wdth  mamF  whose  belief 

that  the  LamdM  w'erc  inspired  through  Kunawl  [see 
SAOH  ai.-d1n]  he  disputed, 

llie  Indian  Suhrawardiyya  had  the  greatest  impact, 
however,  in  Ka,^mlr  [7.E1.  j.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  support  they  received  from  migrant  Sufis  of  the 
Kubrawiyya  order,  Rinchana,  the  king  of  Ka^hmfr 
and  former  Buddhist  chief  from  f adakh  who  embraced 
Idam  in  the  8th/l4ih  century,  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  Sayyid  Sharaf  al-Din  [see  but  .but.  sHah 
in  SuppL\.,  a disciple  of  one  of  ^ihab  ah  Din's 
i^atxfa^  in  Turkestan.  In  the  9th/ 15th  century,  various 
Suhrawardf  mainly  of  the  branch  of  the 

Makhdum -i  F^ahaniyan,  kept  Ka-^^bmir!  Sufism  alive. 
There  were  clashes  between  Suhraw'ardfs  and  ShlTs 
in  the  I0th/I6ih  century  under  the  Oak  in  Suppl.j 
dynasty'  which  patronised  Shlbsm. 

(a)  Relations  w'iih  ihc  rulers.  In  the  Sultanate 

of  Dihll,  the  Suhrawardiyya  was  an  aristocratic  order 
which  justified  the  possession  of  wealth  and  enjoyed 
state  patronage,  Baha*  al-Dm,  like  his  master  Shihab 
al-Dln.  w'illingly  cooperated  with  the  government, 
trying  to  influence  it  in  turn;  lltutmish^  of  the  line  of 
“Slave  Kings",  moved  his  troops  against  the  governor 
of  U^ch  apparently  under  Bahft*  al-Dlnb  influence. 
Thereafter,  the  .'iultan  conferred  upon  Baha*  al-Dln 
the  title  of  the  ni-Jsldm  for  Sind  and  randjSb. 

Baha*  al-Dm ’s  successors  also  maintained  close  relations 
with  the  rulers.  Tlie  sultans  of  Gudjarat  were  devoted 
to  the  Suhrawardl  and  high  government 

olTiciab  attached  themselves  to  Sufism  under  their 
influence.  Sama‘  al-Dln  of  Dihll  blcssedp^JJj,  sultap 
Sikandar  l.odr  during  his  coronation,  and  nis  disciple  ^ ' 
DjamSlr  accompanied  the  crown  prince  Humayun 

on  his  campaigns.  Djamall's  son  *Abd  aURahman 
Gada*I  a.ssumed  the  powerful  post  of  Sadr  al-sadftr  [see 
SADR.  5]  under  emperor  Akbar  and  his 

assemblies  were  attended  by  the  emperor. 

(b)  Attitude  to  Hinduism.  The  Suhrawardls 
supported  the  enforced  conversion  of  Hindus.  Djalal 
al-Dln  Tabriz!  was  active  in  converting  Hindus  and 
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EuddhLsts  to  Islam,  which  occasionally  involved  the 
destruction  of  a icmple  and  its  replacement  by  a 
The  brotherhocd  demanded  formal  conver- 
sion to  l^am  as  a pre-requisite  to  initiation  in  mys- 
ticism. In  the  main,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
Snhrawardiyya  only  succeeded  in  converting  Hindus 
of  high  caste  (Rizvi,  op.  ci/.,  ii,  398). 

(c)  Some  traits  of  Suhrawardf  spirituality. 
The  order  played  an  important  part  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Prophetic  traditioiij  on  which  their  wrote 

numerous  works.  Suhrawardi  mysticism,  orientated 
more  towards  classical  doctrine  than  to  Ibn 

*Arabr*^3  philosophy,  was  fully  orthodoic.  Relatively 
uninterested  in  austerities,  the  SuhrawardTs  emphasised 
canonical  prayer,  ^Jid  fasting  in  Ramadan. 

Modifications  of  the  form  of  4ki^  exercises  as  a result 
of  encounters  with  Yogis  may  be  observed  for  the 
Gightiyya,  but  not  for  the  Suhrawardis.  The  practice 
of  prostration  before  the  {^amm-bSs)  adopted  by 

the  dshtiyya  was  rejected  by  the  SuhrawardTs. 

Regarding  [g.if.],  the  Suhrawardiyya  were  litde 

inclined  towards  the  appreciation  of  poetry  or  music. 
Already  §|iihab  al-Dtn  had  taken  a reserved  stance 
against  audition  pa  rties  {^AwSri/,  chs.  2 2-5).  ^i  hab 
al-DTn  also  criticised  (DjamT,  589)  Awhad  ai-Dm 
Kirmanl,  a typical  representative  of  the  shbhid  tlieory, 
for  his  contemplation  of  beauty  in  sensible  objects 
(Ritter,  op.  dL,  473),  which  often  formed  part  of 
assemblies.  Notwithstanding  this,  ‘Iraki,  the  poet  and — 
like  Kirmanf — advocate  of  foliowed  Baha” 

aJ-Dln  as  his  spiritual  preceptor.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  the  of  the  Cishtiyya,  some  of  Rnkn  al-Dln's 

disciples  propounded  the  Ucitnesa  of  The 

Suhrawardi  Amir  Husaynl  viewed  samG^  as  the 

exclusive  domain  of  the  spiritual  elite — a notion  which 
is  echoed  in  Djamfs  story  (602)  about  Bah  a’  al-Dln’s 
vindication  of  ‘Iraki  against  his  disciples’  reproaches. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  tlie  order  did  not  succeed  in 
enforcing  a total  rejection  of 

3,  Somi  modem  deo^lopmettis.  While  in  recent  times 
the  Suhrawardiyya  has  largely  disappeared  I’rom  some 
Middle  Eastern  countries  such  as  Syria,  in  *!r%  the 
order  stiU  continued  to  recruit  adherents.  The  ^qy^s 
of  the  contemporary  Suhrawardiyya  in  ‘Irak  tradi- 
tionally belong  to  the  family  of  the  Bayt  SSlih 
al-IiliatTb.  Some  of  them  served  as  professors  at  the 
Madrasat  Shihab  a!-Dfn  Suhrawardi  and  as  ihaiibs  at 
the  mosque  attached  to  it.  One  Suhrawardi 
mentioned  in  Muhammad  $alih  Suhrawardrs  Ijibh  ai- 
atbab  (Baghdad  1933,  ii,  463-5;  cf.  F.  de  Jong,  Les 
iionjrdiei  mystiqtieSf  230)  is  said  to  have  served  as  the 
imam  of  the  army  of  the  ‘Iraki  government. 

BihliogTaphy:  Abu  ’l-Nadjlb  al-Suhrawardi, 
K Addb  al-murfiHn,  ed.  M.  Mi  Ison,  Jerusalem  1977; 
Shih^ib  al-DTn  al-Suhrawardi,  ^Awdn/  ai-nuPdt^^  Cairo 
1 358/  1939;  R.  Gramlich,  ZJk  Gabeit  (kr  Erkemtnisse 
des  ^Uniar  as-SuhrawanP  (German  tr.  of  the  Awdrif, 
includes  valuable  introd.  to  the  history  of  the  text 
and  the  order),  Wiesbaden  1978;  Ibn  Batriita,  Rihk, 
Beirut  1379/1960,  passim;  'Abd  al-RazzSk  Ibn  al- 
Fuwatr,  aPHauiddiit  Baghdad  1351;  Abu 

1-Kasim  Djunavd  al-Shir^zT,  Sh^d  Ji  hatt 

ol  aw^dT^  ed.  Muhammad  Kazwml,  Tehran  1328, 
passim;  Nur  al-Din  DjamI,  Naf^dt  ai-unSi  ed. 
Tawhfdr-POr,  Tehran  1336/1957,  passim;  Hamid  b. 
FadJ  Allah  Dihlawl,  Sijfor  al-'^dr^n,  DihlT  131 1 (gives 
full  account  of  Suhrawardi  and  leaders);  ‘Abd 

al-Hakk  Muhaddith  Dihlawl,  AMbdr  ai-ak^dr  Jt  asm? 
apabrdr,  Dihll  1309  (reliable  collection  of  biographies 
of  Indian  $u!Ts);  Firi^ta,  TSnMl,  Bombay  1831-2; 
GhnlSm-i  Sarwar-i  LahawrI,  Ehaziaat  ai-a^jfd\ 


Lucknow  1299/ 1873-4;  J.S.  Trimingham,  The  Sufi 
orders  in  Islam,  Oxford  1971,  Appx.  C.  Suhrawardi 
sLlsilas,  and  passon;  Sayyid  Athar  Abbas  Rizvi,  A 
of  Sufism  in  India^  New  Delhi  1978,  2 vois, 
(exhaustive  study  of  Indian  Sufism);  H.  Ritter,  Das 
Meer  (kr  Seek.  Mensek  und  Gott  in  den  Geschieh- 

kn  des  Farfduddin  Afidr,  Leiden  1978,  473-6  (on 
Kitmanl);  R.  Gramlich,  Die  schiitisehm  DeTwisch(}rdm 
Persiens,  Wiesbaden  1965-76,  3 vok.;  A.  Schimmd, 
Islam  in  the  Indian  Suhcontinml^  Handbuch  der 
Orientalistik,  2.  Abt.,  iv,  3,  Leiden-Koln  1980;  F.  de 
Jong,  conjrhies  rr^siiqms  mmulmimes  an  Maehreq 
arahe,  in  A.  Popovic  and  G.  Veinstein,  Les  Ordres 
TT^stiques  dans  PIslam,  Paris  1985,  205-43;  H.T.  Norris, 
The  Mir'at  al-T5Hbrn,  by  ^ain  ai-Din 
^umsdn  and  Herdt^  in  BSOAS,  liii  (1990),  57-63; 
B.  Radtke,  Von  hart  naek  Westq/nkar  ^wei  (^llen  jUt 
rd-Hdgg  ^Ufiiars  Kitab  Rim^  hi  zb  ar-rahTm:  Jf^aynad- 
ai-Ifwqfi  und  Semisaddin  rd-Ma^miy  in  147,  xxxiv/ 1 
(1995),  37-69  {on  a Suhrawardi  influence  on  the 
West  African  Titijani  8ufT  Hadj^  ‘Umar  al-FOlT 
[d^  1864]).  ■ {F.  SoBiEROj) 

StJ^  (a.),  pi.  am>dk,  market. 

1.  In  the  traditional  Arab  world. 

2.  Tn  the  Muslim  West. 

3.  In  Cairo  under  the  Mamiuks  and  Ottomans. 

4.  In  Syria. 

(a)  Damascus  under  the  Ottomans. 

(b)  Aleppo. 

5.  In  ‘Irak  [see  SuppL]. 

6.  In  Persia. 

7.  In  Ottoman  Anatolia  and  the  Balkans. 

8.  In  Muslim  India. 


1.  In  the  traditional  Arab  world. 

Suhi  market,  is  a loanword  from  Aramaic  dluf/M  with 
the  same  meaning.  Like  the  French  term  marche  and 
the  English  the  Arabic  word  iwi  has  acquired 

a double  meaning:  it  denotes  both  the  commercial 
exchange  of  goods  or  services  and  the  place  in  which 
this  exchange  is  nomaaliy  conducted.  Analysis  of  the 
suk  is  thus  of  interest  to  the  economic  and  social  his- 
torian as  well  as  to  the  archaeologist  and  tlte  urban 
topographer.  The  substantial  textual  documentation 
which  is  available  has  as  yet  been  analysed  only  very 
partially  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  market,  funda- 
mental to  the  understanding  of  mediaeval  Arab  cul- 
ture, has  not,  to  the  present  writers’  knowledge,  been 
subjected  to  a thorough  and  comprehensive  conccj>- 
tuaJ  study. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  urban  civilisation  in 
Mesopotamia  and  in  Syria,  from  the  tliird  millennium 
nnwaixls,  the  Middle  ^st  had  seen  the  development 
of  commercial  activities,  local  and  long  distance.  On 
die  contributions  of  the  mercantile  tradition  to  Islamic 
civilisation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a perceptive  and 
useful  monograph  by  Maxime  Rodinson  which  appears 
as  a preface  to  P.  Chalmeta’s  important  work  El  Semr 
del  ^oeo  (Madrid  1973).  For  M.  Rodinson,  the  Arabic 
could  be  associated  with  an  ancient  Semitic  term, 
the  Akkadian  suku,  from  a root  evoking  tightnessLiQ^r.COm 
c sSku)  and,  in  early  Hebrew  texts,  vvith  the  term 
denoting  streets  and  squares  and  used  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  OYOpd  and  the  Latin  Jrmim.  Intermediate 
Jewish  sources  between  the  3rd  and  6th -7th  centuries 
A.D.  refer  to  various  functionaries  supervising  the  mar- 
ket in  the  Talmudic  era.  The  function  of  market 
inspector  had  been  inaugurated  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  Greek  term  had  passed  into  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  of  Babylon  and  of  Palestine  where 
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the  Jewish  authorities  appointed  agoranomes  entitled 
to  impose  their  own  prices  on  the  market. 

I he  rfiroTninent  role  played  by  the  market  and  its 
physical  centrality  in  the  HeUenistic  and  Roman  world 
induced  the  state  to  take  a keen  interest  in  m work- 
ings. Thus  aLtendon  may  be  drawn  to  the  appearance* 
in  Athens  and  elsewhere*  of  colleges  of  agoranomes* 
entrusted  with  supervision  of  the  maintenance  and 
good  order  of  the  agora,  but  above  all  responsible 
for  checking  the  regularity  of  the  transactions  con- 
ducted there.  The  function  of  agoranome  seems  to 
have  disappeared  from  Greek  instiLu lions  300  years 
before  the  Arab  conc|viest  (Foster*  Agfiranomo^  anti 
mu/i^thy  in  JESHOy  xiii  [1970]*  128-44).  However*  if 
a solution  based  on  chronological  coniinuity  is  to  be 
rejected*  the  ^dmii  *ald  ai-jsukf  or  wa&  ai-suk^  or  ^hib 
ai-sukf  who  appeared  from  the  outset  of  Islam,  in  the 
time  of  Muhammad,  may  be  associated  with  the  ago- 
ranomes of  Palmyra  of  the  3rd  century*  who  had  a 
more  exalted  municipal  fuiiction  than  simple  market- 
policing  and  whom  a bilingual  inscription  also  calls 
rabb  tHk.  While  agora  no  my  disappeared  after  the  3rd 
century*  market  inspectora  continued,  however,  to  oper- 
ate in  the  adjacent  world  of  Arabia.  Regarding  the 
live  centuries  which  followed  the  Muslim  conquest* 
there  was  a dispute  between  Claude  Cahen  and  Eiiyahu 
Ashtor  over  the  qucsiion  of  the  permanence  of  urban 
institutions,  including  control  of  the  markets,  in  the 
Arab  C^rienl. 

It  is  also  important  to  recall  the  importance  of 
commercial  activity  for  pre -Islamic  and  Islamic  civil- 
isation. I he  socio-economic  structures  of  pre- Islamic 
Arabia  are  still  inadequately  known  and  have  given 
rise  to  divergent  interpretations,  but  the  imponance 
accorded  there  to  the  transport  and  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise seems  clear.  According  to  Rodinson*  several 
maritime  miporia  were  in  existence  (Aden,  ^Uman* 
U bulla)*  as  well  as  temporary  markets  or  fairs  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year,  a:swdk  al-^^Amb^  although 
it  is  not  known  whether  there  was  anything  resembling 
a unified  or  regional  oq^^nisalion  of  such  phenom- 
ena. M.A,  Sbaban  followed  Rodinson  in  wridng:  ""^It 
is  impossible  lo  think  of  Makka  in  terms  other  than 
trade;  its  only  raison  d^etre  was  commerce”  {hlamic  his- 
topf*  Cambridge  1971*  i,  3).  However,  Patricia  Crone 
has  recently  disputed  the  excessive  imponance  attrib- 
uted to  Mecca  as  regulator  of  trade  between  Yemen 
and  Syria.  Excavations  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  have 
revealed  conurbations  including  a group  of  three  linked 
builditigsT  sanctuary,  seat  of  power  and  market  (*Abd 
al-Rahman  al-'rayyib  al-Att$Srf,  JEatyat  al-Faw^  1981). 
Muslim  traditioTi  holds  that  Mecca  was  inhabited  and 
controlled  by  merchants  when  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
received  there  the  revelation  of  the  Kurban;  the  lat- 
ter contains  allusions  to  the  coming  and  going  of  cara- 
vans and  to  the  fairs  which  were  held  tw-ice  a year, 
close  to  the  city. 

On.  numerous  occasions*  it  is  evident  that  concepts 
deployed  in  the  Kur'Sn — which  was  initially  addressed 
to  the  population  of  Mecca,  a town  occupied  essen- 
tially by  traders — assumed  the  existence  of  a ^market” 
economy*  especially  in  references  to  the  relations 
between  God  and  human  beings,  established  in  terms 
reckonings,  of  just  and  precise  equivalences*  of 
selling  and  buying”  (Chalmeta*  El  Senor  dd  zoco^  53); 
thus  God  has  ""bought  from  the  believers  their  selves 
and  their  goods  in  exchange  for  Paradise"  (Kur^ftn* 
TX,  112).  The  Prophet  him.selF  disconcerted  the 
Kuraysh  with  his  preaching  in  markets  (XXV*  8). 
After  the  seizure  of  Mecca*  Muhammad  is  said  to 
have  appointed  in  this  place  Sa^'id  b.  SaTd  b.  aU^As 


to  serve  as  ■Qmii  'la/d  al-sUk.  Fhere  were  also  numer- 
ous suks  in  Medina  when  the  Prophet  established  him- 
self there;  their  style  of  organisation  remains  entirely 
unknown*  but  the  names  of  some  of  them  have  been 
preserved*  in  particular  those  belonging  to  the  Banu 
Kaynuka'  In  the  time  of  Muhammad*  women 

exercised  the  function  of  al-suk^  possibly 

because  the  majority  of  shoppers  were  also  women. 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Prophet  involves  the 
arrival  of  Banu  Sulaym  nomads  from  the  neighbour- 
hood* bringing  butter  and  livestock  for  trade*  It  is 
known  furthermore  that  Muhammad  designated  an 
open  space  as  a suk^  forbade  any  building  work  on 
this  site,  and  even  had  tents  erected  there. 

The  obligations  imposed  by  God  on  hk  creatures, 
a.'J  well  as  the  relations  which  God  requires  human 
beings  to  uphold  among  themselves — ^marriage*  repu- 
diation, inheritance*  exchange  of  goods  or  services* 
recognition  of  the  power  of  a political  leader — are 
presented  according  to  a general  pattern  comparable 
to  that  of  commercial  contracts*  clearly  committing 
the  two  parties,  according  to  strictly  codified  formulae, 
llie  mechanisms  of  the  ""market”*  taken  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  term,  thus  play  a fundamental  role. 
""Ideology  attributes  to  the  market  a supreme  domi- 
nance over  life  on  this  earth*”  Rodinson  writes,  quot- 
ing al-Ghazall*  who  compares  a spiritual  with  a 
material  market:  “Ijet  the  suk  of  thk  world  below  do 
no  injury  to  the  suk  of  the  Hereafter,  and  tile 
of  the  Hereafter  are  the  mosques”.  This  enables  him 
to  conclude;  '"Ihe  Muslim  economy  is  essentially  a 
market  economy.  It  celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  mar- 
ket, extending  for  the  first  time  over  a substantial 
area  of  the  earlh*s  surface”,  llie  Arabs  created  the 
first  ""cominon  market”  covering  an  cnomnous  space* 
stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  lo  the  fron- 
tiers of  China*  from  the  estuaries  of  the  Volga  to  the 
Sahara,  constructed  on  a unity  which  was  initially 
political,  then  cultural,  creating  an  institutional  iden- 
tity from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ddr 

It  is  reasonable  to  speculate  on  die  extent  to  which 
the  pro-commercial  ideology  of  the  new  conquerors 
directly  InHuenced  their  urban  policy  in  captured  or 
newly-established  towns.  Chaim  eta  (*Sen^r  del 
141  IT)  Stresses  the  importance  of  the  building  of 
at  the  orders  of  Hi^am  b.  'Abd  al-Malik;  according 
to  him*  it  was  this  period  which  saw  clear  evolution 
towards  what  is  now  recognisable  as  the  rw^t*  and  its 
ultimate  tran.sformation  into  the  constructed  suk^  an 
enclosure  with  gates,  with  permaneul  shops  (Ad^«^),  a 
base  for  the  levying  of  taxes.  K.  Kennedy  (7^  impact 
oj  Muslim  mk  on  the  pattern  of  mrai  seuiemmt  in  Syria,  in 
La  Syrie  tk  Byzsrtee  rt  tisUim,  Damascus  1992,  296-7) 
relies  on  the  results  of  the  excavation  of  a presumed 
Umayyad  siik  at  Palmyra  in  proposing  the  notion  that 
the  .steppe  region  became,  with  the  Arab  conquest,  a 
place  of  revived  commercial  activity  after  a late 
Byzantine  phase  of  stagnation. 

The  desert  was  henceforward  an  active  space,  bor- 
dered by  points  which  could  be  animated,  among 
other  activities*  by  commerce.  An  obvious  point  of 
reference  here  k the  work  of  O,  Grabaf,eP“^  MnlA<?ir.com 
de^.  Harvard  1978.  The  article  by  Roll  and  Ayalon* 

T1i£  market  street  at  Apoihnid-Arsuf,.  in  BASOR.  (1987), 

61-76  describes  a town  of  regional  importance,  the 
only  harbour  serving  a quite  extensive  hinterland* 
where  the  elements  of  a ja-t  have  been  cstablkhed:  a 
narrow  commercial  street  2*5  m vride  by  65  m in 
length,  within  the  fortified  town,  which  was  appar- 
ently in  use  from  the  late  7lh/early  8th  century*  where 
Umayyad  coins  have  been  found.  In  sum,  however. 
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in  the  absence  of  publications  in  suflicient  number  on 
the  Umayyad  period  and  of  firmly-established  chro- 
nologies, questions  remain  unanswered,  especially  for 
major  cities  such  as  Aleppo  and  Damascus  where  the 
transformation  of  the  large  central  avenues  into  a suk 
follows  a chronology  which,  since  the  work  of  Sauvaget 
{Esquisse  d'une  histoin  de  la  ville  de  DamaSy  in  REIy  viii 
[1934])  is  still  far  from  clarified  (on  the  functioning 
of  suks  in  towns  created  by  the  Arabs,  sec  AJ.  Naji 
and  Y.  Ali,  The  Suqs  of  Basrah.  Commercial  organisation 
and  activity  in  medieval  Islamic  society  in  JESHOy  xxiv 
[1981],  298-309). 

These  urban  transformations  have  an  undeniable 
religious,  social  and  Judicial  dimension.  In  the  Arabo- 
Muslim  world  of  the  first  five  centuries,  one  of  the 
most  respected  functions  was  that  of  the  merchant/ 
disseminator  of  hadithy  who  enabled  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  to  acquire  the  same  access  both  to  the 
commodities  of  material  culture  and  to  the  fundamen- 
tal elements  of  religious  culture.  In  mediaeval  Arabic 
literature,  religious  as  well  as  secular,  the  travelling 
merchant  plays  a predominant  role;  he  transports  the 
goods  which  he  buys  or  sells  from  one  market  to 
another,  between  the  time  of  the  dawn  prayer  and 
the  time  of  the  midday  prayer.  Similarly,  he  memo- 
rises or  diffuses  prophetic  traditions,  from  one  mosque 
to  another,  between  the  afternoon  prayer  and  the 
final  prayer.  The  hisba  [^.i'.],  a branch  of  Islamic  leg- 
islation precisely  defining  the  functions  of  the  muhtasiby 
a civilian  official  appointed  by  the  kddt  to  uphold 
Islamic  order  in  the  town  and,  in  particular,  to  super- 
vise the  markets,  is  well  understood,  since  numerous 
texts  concerning  it,  often  very  concrete  and  practical, 
have  been  preserved.  As  will  be  seen  csj:>ecially  with 
regard  to  the  towns  of  the  Muslim  West,  these  docu- 
ments make  it  possible  to  follow  the  daily  function- 
ing of  the  suk. 

Whether  it  was  a case  of  ancient  cities  captured 
by  the  Arabs  or  newly-founded  ones,  all  maintained 
certain  similar,  essential  functions.  The  pattern  of 
organisation  of  these  large  urban  areas  is  well  known; 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  c^dm/'-mosque  and  the 
governor’s  palace,  dir  al-imirOy  constituted  a local 
outpost  of  caJiphal  authority,  communal  prayer,  up- 
holding of  Muslim  order  and  levying  of  fiscal  rev- 
enues. These  buildings/institudons  symbolised  the  town, 
a space  for  mediation  between  Arab  tribes  belong- 
ing to  traditionally  mutually  hostile  confederations,  or 
between  Arab  Muslims  and  converted  mazvdBy  or  even 
between  the  various  officially  recognised  religious  com- 
munities, Muslims  and  dhimmis.  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  centre,  along  thoroughfares  radiating  from  this 
nucleus  and  delimiting  homogeneous  areas,  the  suks 
supplied  the  third  function  of  these  cities,  being  the 
provider  of  wealth,  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services.  These  suks  comprised  a scries  of  broadly 
similar  booths  established  on  a segment  of  the  road, 
deployed  on  one  or  on  both  sides  of  the  latter  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  commercial  activity  and  of  prod- 
uct. These  booths,  of  little  depth,  were  fronted  on 
the  street  by  a bench;  they  could  be  overlooked  by 
residential  areas  or  separated  by  a rearward  wall  from 
such  zones.  The  latter  could  accommodate  the  fam- 
ily of  the  trader  or  the  artisan,  but  in  general  there 
was  no  access  between  them  and  the  shop  and  they 
were  occupied  by  families  unrelated  to  the  user  of 
the  premises. 

In  general,  each  typ>e  of  commerce  was  concen- 
trated on  both  sides  of  one  of  the  radial  routes  link- 
ing the  central  square  to  each  of  the  gates,  a sector 
to  which  it  gave  its  name.  Traditionally,  close  to  the 


Great  Mosque,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  were  located 
the  sellers  of  manuscripts  and  the  copyists,  kutubr,  suf>- 
pliers  of  perfumes,  *atUiry  and  of  fine  leather,  slippers 
and  furs;  and  trades  associated  with  precious  metab; 
changers,  fcardf  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  sd^ighy  4^awhariy 
trades  often  practised  by  Christian  or  Jewish  artisans. 

Large  central  markets  sold  quality  fabrics  and  items 
of  clothing.  Closer  to  the  gates  were  those  practising 
noisier  crafts:  carpenters,  joiners  and  manufacturers  of 
copf>er  or  brass  objects,  the  latter  often  being  Jews 
or  Christians.  Close  by  the  gates  of  the  citadel  were 
saddlers  and  the  sellers  of  weapons,  such  as  swords, 
sabres,  lances,  bows  and  quivers.  In  the  section  of 
the  town  easily  accessible  to  Bedouins,  there  were  sell- 
ers of  felt  or  cloth  for  tents,  ropes,  fur-lined  capes, 
utensils  and  all  other  essentiab  for  living  in  the  steppe- 
lands.  Located  outside  the  city  were  those  businesses 
which  required  abundant  space  or  easy  access  to  run- 
ning water,  or  those  which  were  dirty  and  malodor- 
ous: fullers,  dyers,  tanners,  potters,  wholesalers  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  suk  al-bittJkhy  traders  in  sheep,  horses, 
donkeys,  mules,  camels  (on  the  variety  of  craft  and 
commercial  activities  in  the  Middle  Ages,  see  the  list 
compiled  by  Maya  Shatzmiller,  Labour  in  the  medieval 
Islamic  world,  Leiden  1994,  255-323). 

Besides  these  linear  suksy  there  existed  ag^omera- 
tions  located  in  the  enclosed  structures  of  a continu- 
ous wall,  breached  by  an  easily-controlled  monumental 
gate,  structures  of  one  or  two  storeys,  surrounding  a 
space  open  to  the  sky.  Often  of  considerable  size  these 
buildings  were  denoted  by  various  terms:  kc^'sdriyya 
[^.r.]  (imperial  establishment  for  the  protection  of  stages 
on  major  commercial  routes),  Junduk  (hostel, 

fondaco,  place  for  the  lodging  of  visitors  to  the  town), 
fshdn  [9.1^.],  wakdla  (meeting-place  for  commercial 
agents),  rab*  [^.t^.]  (facilities  for  tcmpiorary  accommo- 
dation concentrated  in  a single  building),  hawsh 
(enclosed  area,  urban  or  suburban,  of  rural  aspiect, 
a yard  of  beaten  earth,  where  cattle  or  poor  immi- 
grants could  be  accommodated)  and  when  situated 
away  from  towns,  isolated  on  commercial  routes,  kara- 
wdnsardy  (from  the  Persian  “caravan”  and  “palace”, 
caravanserai). 

Large  in  scale,  supplied  with  lodgings,  stables,  some- 
times with  a mosque  and  a public  bath,  and  com- 
prising substantial  warehouses,  maktzan,  hofil,  the 
kqysdriyyas  could  maintain  a high  level  of  bulk  trad- 
ing, storage  and  processing  by  means  of  the  work- 
shops often  located  on  the  site.  Situated  either  outside 
or  within  the  city,  close  to  a gate  or  linked  to  it  by 
a well-proportioned  street,  these  massive  structures 
could  be  easily  reached  by  heavily-laden  dromedaries. 

The  merchandise,  resold  semi-wholesale  or  retail,  was 
distributed,  outside  these  enclosed  markets,  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  transported  by  donkeys 
or  porters.  These  enclosures,  .set  apart  for  a series  of 
well-defined  and  restricted  commercial  or  industrial 
activities,  provided  governments  with  an  easy  frame- 
work for  op>erating  fiscal  levies  [see  maksJ,  and  the 
single  gate,  which  could  be  locked,  made  it  piossible 
during  the  night  to  segregate  transients  from  resident 
citizens.  They  were  in  fact  the  forerunners  of  customs |f_Qom 
offices.  In  Fustat,  from  the  Fatimid  period  onward, 
sales  outlets  specialising  in  the  commerce  of  cheese, 
carpets,  eggs  or  jewellery  were  leased  on  behalf  of 
such  a dlwdn  supplying  the  financial  needs  of  KutamT 
Berber  soldiers  or  other  social  groups  (al-Musabbihr, 

Akhbdr  Misr,  al-kism  al-ta*nkhiy  Cairo  1978,  index, 

134,  s.v.  ddr\  Th.  Bianquis,  Damns  et  la  Syrie  sous  la 
domination  Jatimidcy  Damascus  1987,  i,  209,  n.  1,  bibl.  of 
D5r  Mlnik;  idem,  Le  fonctionnement  des  diwdns  financiers 
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d*apTh  al-Xiusabbihi,  in  Aly  xxvi  [1992],  47-61). 

Focxlstufis  harvested  on  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
towns,  processed  in  urban  or  suburban  work- 

shops, were  introduced  into  networks  of  exchange 
covering  a vast  expanse  Ixrtwecn  the  Atlantic  and  Cen- 
tral Asia,  while  merchandise  originating  from  other 
horizons  was  offered  to  local  consumers.  'Ilie  suky  like 
the  kaysariyyay  was  thus  the  indi.spcnsable  link  bctw'een 
the  ciry,  its  neighbouring  territory  and  the  Ddr  al- 
Isldm.  What  is  not  properly  understood  is  the  mode 
of  interaction  between  these  suks  and  other  urban 
commercial  institutions,  and  those  market  sitc*s  which 
were  temporary,  mostly  rural  and  located  outside  the 
town  (see,  in  this  connection,  the  lypologfy  of  Chalmeta, 
El  SfHor  del  zocOy  71-198).  Mediaeval  geographers  often 
refer  to  the  rural  markets  of  the  Maghrib:  thus  al- 
Idrr.sl,  describing  the  still  very  fragmentary  structure 
of  Meknes  in  the  period  prior  to  his  own  time,  indi- 
cates that  at  a certain  distance  from  the  nuclei  of 
population,  in  the  process  of  transforming  themselves 
into  a town,  there  existed  an  ancient  rural  market 
site,  .still  functioning,  called  al-suk  al-kadlmOy  “a  flour- 
ishing market  to  which  people  come  from  near  and 
far  every  Thursday  and  where  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Banu  Miknas  are  gathered”.  Still  in  the  Maghrib,  a 
hypothesis  of  “non-evolution”  of  the  places  of  concen- 
tration of  rural  products  into  towns  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  A.  Adam,  L*Agadir  berbhe:  une  ville  manquee?^ 
in  ROMXiy  xxvi  (2nd  quarter  1978),  5-12. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  of  places 
of  rural  exchange  (and  it  must  again  be  stressed  that 
very  little  is  known  on  the  subject),  the  Muslim  trav- 
ellers of  the  Middle  Ages  who  describe  the  towns  of 
the  Ddr  al-Isldm  define  them  principally  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a great  mosque  and  of  markets.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  regions  surrounding  the  town, 
it  is  al.so,  apparently,  the  market  which  constitutes 
its  most  .specific  element.  Thus — outside  the  Arab 
domain — P.  Centlivres,  Un  bazar  de  lA.^ie  centrale 
(Wiesbaden  1972),  notes  that  the  country  folk  living 
in  the  villages  situated  in  the  environs  of  Tashkurghan. 
in  Afghanistan,  refer  to  the  town  itself,  in  its  entirety, 
by  the  term  bazar^  synonym  of  suk.  In  certain  towns 
of  the  Maghrib,  merchants  are  forbidden  to  conclude, 
except  within  the  confines  of  the  market  and  during 
its  times  of  functioning,  any  transaction  with  p>easants 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town;  this  is  for  the 
economic  protection  of  the  producer  against  the  mal- 
ice of  a buyer  operating  outside  the  nonn<il  frame- 
work of  competition  (Chalmeta,  El  Senor  del  zocoy  83-6, 
123,  212-13). 

According  to  their  range  of  activity  or  the  circles 
in  which  they  op>crate,  it  is  pos.siblc  to  distinguish  be- 
tween difTerent  types  of  merchants  and  of  “markets”: 
Chalmeta  places  in  totally  different  categories  the 
shopkeeper  {haivdntf)  and  the  major  trader 
corresponding  to  two  quite  distinct  economic  circuits. 
In  the  K.  al-/stdra  ild  mahdsin  al-ti{^dray  the  F3,iimid- 
period  author  al-Dimasbki  identifies  the  fihazzdn,  the 
sedentary  merchant  who,  by  means  of  stocking  or  de- 
stocking, plays  on  variations  of  price  as  influenced  by 
space,  time  and  the  quantities  of  the  commodities 
traded;  the  rakkad,  the  itinerant  trader  who  owes  his 
profits  to  his  knowledge  of  the  differences  in  purchase 
and  sale  prices  according  to  the  places  where  the 
transactious  take  place;  and  the  mu(^ahhizy  the  pur- 
veyor, who  supplies  travellers  with  all  that  they  need 
(Y.  Essid,  A critique  of  the  origim  of  Islamic  thought^  liciden 
1995,  220-8).  Thus  I.  Lapidus  stresses,  in  Mam- 
luk  Egypt,  the  independence  of  the  local  and  long- 
distance commercial  circuits,  the  latter  continuing  to 


prosper  while  the  former  declined.  At  the  ri.sk  of  over- 
simplification, it  .should  be  possible  first  to  define  the 
“shopkeeper”,  dealing  in  local  products,  living  in  a 
universe  of  limited  intellectual  and  economic  horizons. 
In  ‘Abbasid  Bagbdfid.  this  class  of  shopkeepers,  with 
its  thoroughly  practical  daily  concerns,  seems  often  to 
have  been  inspired  by  Hanbalism.  'Fhe  larger  traders, 
sedentary  wholesalers  or  travelling  merchants,  capa- 
ble of  more  complex  economic  calculations  since  they 
need  to  take  into  account  the  risks  of  long-distance 
transport  were  attracted  by  ShSfi‘ism,  A^*arism,  or 
eventually  Isma‘Tlism  in  the  East,  Malikism  or  Khari- 
c|jism  in  the  West.  Major  financiers  close  to  the  cen- 
tres of  power,  juggling  with  substantial  abitract  sums, 
tended  rather  towards  Hanafism  or  Twelver  $hr*ism 
or  even  LsmaTli.sm. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article.  See  also 

TipjARA.  (Th.  Bianquis  and  P.  Guichard) 

2.  In  the  Muslim  West. 

In  the  Occident  as  well,  the  geographers  refer  to 
the  countless  suks  which  constituted  the  commercial 
heart  ol'  Mu.slim  towns  in  all  western  regions.  The 
diversity  of  the.se  suks  is  well  illustrated,  for  example, 
by  Ibn  Hawkal,  in  the  description  which  he  provides 
of  the  markets  of  Palermo  in  the  4th/ 1 0th  century, 
for  which  he  ILsls  some  twenty-five  different  speciali- 
ties (traders  in  oil,  com,  fish,  meat  and  vegetables, 
smiths,  apothecaries,  money-changers,  drysalters,  cob- 
blers, tanners,  joiners,  potters,  embroiderers,  polishers, 
etc.).  Regarding  the  late  Middle  Ages,  the  index  of 
Bmnschvig’s  survey  of  Hafsid  Tunisia  (La  Berberie  (men- 
tale  sous  Us  HafideSy  des  origines  d la  Jin  du  XV*  siecUy 
2 vols.,  Paris  1940-1947)  names  some  fifty'  different 
suks.  It  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  .seek  out, 
through  detailed  study  of  a town  such  as  Fez  on  the 
eve  of  the  colonial  period,  the  still  vibrant  modern 
echo  of  the.se  ancient  structures  (see  I^  'Foumeau’s 
classic  work  on  Ees  avant  U Protectoraty  Casablanca  1949). 
It  is  evident  that  cities  of  the  western  Mediterranean 
linked  to  the  Mu.slim  world  were  remodelled  accord- 
ing to  patterns  emanating  from  the  East,  or  were  con- 
.structed  according  to  the  .same  principles  in  the  case 
of  new  foundations. 

As  regards  the  Maghrib,  it  is  however  somewhat 
difficult  to  glean  precise  information  on  the  topo- 
graphical and  economic  organisation  of  suks  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  known  that  at  al-Kayrawan,  before 
the  Fatimids  transferred  commercial  activities  to  Sabra 
Mansuri>7a,  the  .sector  of  the  suks  extended  along  the 
Simat,  a main  street  which,  traversing  the  whole  ciry 
from  gate  to  gate,  skirting  the  Great  Mosque  and 
fringed  by  two  rows  of  shops,  serv'ed  as  the  city’s 
principal  thoroughfare.  In  275/888-9,  at  the  time  of 
the  “insurrection  of  the  dirhams”,  following  a mon- 
etary reform  ordered  by  the  Aglilabid  Ibrahim  II,  the 
traders  closed  their  shops  and  rose  in  revolt.  Calm 
having  been  restored  after  a skirmish  between  the 
local  militia  and  the  Kayrawanis,  the  amtr  .sent  a 
vizier  to  parade  along  this  simat  as  a means  of  appieas- 
ing  the  inhabitants  (^-Bakri,  25-6/59;  Ibn  ‘Idhari,  al- 
Baydn  al-AIughriby  ed.  Colin/ Levi-Proven<^al  and  tr. 
Fagnan,  i,  114/158).  Also  for  the  3rd/9^gj(|i^^p^*^i|y^ 
Ifrildyya,  a very  interesting  source  exists,  iht  Ahmm 
al-suk  of  Yahya  b.  *Umar,  containing  a wealth  of  de- 
tail regarding  the  daily  life  of  the  suk  (cd.  Makki  in 
RJE/y  iv  [1956],  59-152  and  tr.  Garcia  Gomez,  Unas 
ordenanzas  del  zaco  del  siglo  /A',  in  al-Andalusy  xii  [1957], 
253-316).  But  besides  this  compilation  of  judicial 
consultations  relating  to  the  suky  Maghribi  literature 
specifically  concerning  markets  is  rather  meagre,  and 
it  would  be  necessary,  for  a clear  understanding  of 
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the  market  economy  in  the  mediaeval  Maghrib,  to 
gather  together  a very  dispersed  and  often  allusive 
stock  of  dcK:umentation3.  since  the  sources  currently 
available  do  not  seem  to  allocate  much  importance 
to  the  “market’". 

In  his  synthesis  of  the  politico-administrative  insd- 
tudons  of  the  mediaeval  Maghrib.  Hopkins  {Medieval 
Muslim  ^emment  in  Barlni^f  London  1958,  135-6)  sup- 
plies very  litde  in  forma  don  on  the  administration  of 
the  market.  The  paucity  of  rclerenccs  to  the  specific 
jurisdiction  of  the  hisba  even  leads  him  to  believe  that 
it  was  in  fact  the  kadf  who  directly  assumed  the  func- 
don  of  SometimeSj  the  latter  would  ev'cn  have 

been  the  personal  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  him- 
self: twice  a month,  the  Almohad  caliph  Abu  Ya^kub 
Yusuf  is  supposed  to  have  called  together  the  umanS^ 
(s.  amin)  responsible  for  each  of  the  professions  to 
report  to  him  on  the  state  of  the  markets.  The  sources 
do>  however,  mention  at  about  the  same  time  a 
of  Marrakesh.  Atallah  Dhina,  in  his  comprehensive 
survey  of  state  institutions  of  the  Muslim  West  in  the 
13th- 15th  centuries,  supplies  no  addidonal  informadon. 

In  his  study  of  2Trid  IfriWya,  Idris  makes  virtually 
no  mention  of  magistrates  being  in  charge  of  a single 
market,  which  in  hi$  opinion  was  the  responsibility  of 
a kind  of  secondary  judge,  distinct  from  the  kadi  and 
called  hdkim^  probably  exercising  supervision  over  the 
umana^  responsible  for  the  different  professions,  or  a 
nS^k  al-sukj  mentioned  in  a document  of  430/1038 
[Berberie  orientaJe  sous  les  ^iri/les,  2 vols.,  Paris  1962,  549- 
51),  Besides  a fairly  thorough  nomenclature  (names 
of  ru^s,  straightforward  mendon  of  the  suki^  of  such 
and  such  a locality),  jCAs,  as  a concrete  reality,  appear 
hardly  at  all  in  Brunsch%dg’s  suivey  of  Haf^id  Tunisia, 
although  there  is  mention  there  of  the  creation  of 
markets  by  sovereigns  (30,  345),  and  details  of  the 
revenues  levied  by  the  state  on  the  different  markets 
in  the  mid-8th/l4th  century  {239-49).  But  under  the 
Haf^ids,  the  role  of  the  mokiasib^  if  indeed  it  existed, 
had  litde  imf>ortance  (149^50),  Regarding  the  late 
Middle  Ages,  the  Risala  fi  ^i-hisba  of  al-Djarsifi.  which 
dates  from  ca.  700/1300,  nevertheless  gives  an  in- 
teresting insight  into  the  life  of  the  urban  proletariat 
of  the  ju^rs  in  the  towns  of  the  western  Maghrib,  if, 
as  Ghalmeta  believes,  the  work  was  indeed  written  in 
Fez  or  in  Tlemccn  and  not  in  the  Na^rid  kingdom 
as  has  also  been  suggested. 

The  situation  in  al-Andalus  is  <[uite  different  from 
that  of  the  Maghrib.  There  the  suks  are  in  fact  one 
of  the  better  understood  aspects  of  the  economic  his^ 
tory  of  the  country,  illuminated  as  they  are  by  numer- 
ous texts  of  This  type  of  source  appears  to  be 

an  Andalusian  speciality,  taking  account  of  the  fact 
that  YahyS  b.  'Umar,  cited  above,  was  of  Andalusian 
origin,  considering  also  the  doubts  which  remain  over 
the  geographical  localisation  of  the  w^ork  of  al-Pjarsilt. 
Information  regarding  Cordova  b,  however,  not  per- 
haps quite  as  precise,  or  abundant  (in  pardcular  from 
a topographical  and  insdmtional  point  of  view)  as 
could  be  hoped.  The  descripdon  of  the  of  the 

caliph  id  capital  supplied  by  Levi- Provencal  {Hisiaire  de 
i'Espagne  musuhiane^  iii,  1967,  299-305)  is  very  general 
and  is  based  principally  on  his  knowledge  of  the  “tra- 
ditional city*’  in  western  ( Maghrib!)  Islam,  and  on  data 
gleaned  from  manuals  of  hisba  of  which  only  one,  the 
Risdia  of  I bn  'Abd  al-Ra’uf,  dates  from  the  caliphal 
period  (ed.  Levi-Pro venial,  Trois  traites  hispanitfues  de 
hisba,  Cairo  1955;  tr.  R.  Arie  in  Hesperis-Tanmda,  i 
[1960],  5-38).  A useful  point  emerging  from  this  sur- 
vey is  the  indication  that  the  corporative  system,  which 
is  thought  to  have  operated  in  towns  of  the  ^AbbSsid 


East,  did  not  exist  in  al-Andalus:  there  were  no  pro- 
fessional “corporations”  as  such,  only  ^Fizs  or  ^drifs 
recognised  by  the  authorities  and  serving  as  respon- 
sible intermediaries  between  them  and  each  profession 
(302).  Chalmeta’s  fundamental  work  supplies  much 
more  abundant  information. 

Besides  the  information,  perhaps  rather  theoretical, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  it  regarding  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ^dhib  al-suk/mubUisib  of  caliphal  Cordova 
(relating  to  the  supervision  of  prayer,  marriages,  etc.), 
the  Risdla  Jt  adab  al-bvba  by  Ibn  'Abd  al-Ra*uf  pro- 
vides some  interesting  details  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  the  of  Cordova  in  the  4th/ 10th  century, 
weights  and  measures  and  the  types  of  fraud  likely 
to  be  committed  by  artisans  and  merchants.  But  the 
two  most  important  texts  for  the  study  of  the  jui  in 
al-Andalus  are:  the  Risala  jfi  *t-kad&^  wa  ^l-hisba  by  Ibn 
‘Abtiun,  which  contains  a wealth  of  detail  regarding 
control  of  the  market  of  Seville  ca.  1100  A.D.  (pub- 
lished by  Levi-Provengal  in  the  afore-mentioned  Trais 
Iraites  and  translated  by  him  in  Seuilie  rmisulrnane  au 
debut  dll  XU*  sucie,  Paris  1947),  and  the  Kddb  Jt  adah 
al-kishn  by  aJ-Saka^i,  which  supplies  similar  informa- 
tion regarding  \lalaga  of  about  a century  later  (ed. 

G.S.  CoUn  and  Levi-Pmovengal,  Un  manuel  hispmique 
de  traiie  d*Abu  *Abd  Allah  Muhammad  b.  Abt  Muham- 
mad Qs-Sakatl  de  Mab^a^  1931;  tr.  P.  Chalmeta  in  Al- 
Andalus,  xxxii  [1967],  125-62,  365-97,  and  xxxiii 
[1968],  143-95,  367-434).  All  of  these  texts,  which 
cover  norms  of  activity  for  those  responsible  for  the 
market,  the  regulations  which  they  are  expected  to 
apply  and  safeguards  against  the  more  blatant  forms 
of  fraud,  are  more  concerned  with  the  control  of  pro- 
fessions and  the  policing  of  the  market,  thus  its  func- 
tioning and  practical  reality,  dian  with  the  broader 
function  of  the  hisba. 

This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  specitics  of  this  con- 
trol of  the  market  in  al-Andalus,  where  the  Umayyad 
tradition  seems  to  have  preserved,  better  than  was 
the  case  in  the  ^Abbasid  East,  a post  for  the  policing 
of  commercial  activities,  the  one  r^ponsible  retain- 
ing the  tide  of  ujali  al-suk  or  ^dbib  al-suk.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a particular  magistrate 
encrusted  with  the  wildyat  al-suk^  distinct  from  the 
wildyal  aPmaeRna  since  the  time  of  ^Abd  aJ-Rahman  II 
(206-38/822-52).  Information  is  available  concerning 
numerous  jurists  who  exercised  this  function,  w^hich 
was  closely  involved  with  the  practical  regulation  of 
economic  life,  and  constituted  one  of  the  echelons  of 
a kind  of  cutsus  honamm  of  magistraturcs  and  senior 
official  posts  (Ibn  ^Abd  al-Ra*uf,  for  example,  seems 
to  have  been  successively  ^ahib  al-madina, 

then  wa^ir).  For  P.  Chalmeta,  confusion  with  the  bi^ha 
was  a laie  and  rather  deliberate  development  in  al- 
Andalus,  and  among  the  populace,  the  functionary 
entrusted  with  this  role  was  still  seen  primarily  as 
“controller  of  the  market”.  The  later  treatise,  that  of 
al-SaJ^tif  is  also  the  more  precise  and  more  vivid  in 
regard  to  ihe  ingenuity  of  fraudulent  practices,  the 
composition  and  manufacture  of  products;  it  provides 
an  exceptionally  clear  insight  into  the  dally  life  of  a 
suk  which  seems  principally  devoted  to  promonp  QQpp| 
lion  of  a multiplicity  of  small  and  highly  specialisea 
businesses. 

The  Andalusian  treatises  often  paint  a detailed 
and  colourful  picture  of  a world  of  impecunious  small 
tradesmen  and  rogues,  seeming  to  exist  on  the  very 
edge  of  survival.  They  have  little  to  say  of  higher- 
level  commercial  activities,  and  are  almost  silent  on 
the  subject  of  costly  merchandise  (where  luxury  prod- 
ucts are  mentioned,  it  is  their  manufacture  which  is 
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described j rather  ihaii.  Lheir  markeling:  thus  for  exam-  I 
pit  the  brocades  and  silk  labrics  cited  by  I bn  *Abd  | 
al-Ra’uf,.  p.pSftidof  R-  Aria's  translation).  Chalmeta 
draws  a firm  distinction  between  the  closed  world  of 
small  ardsans  and  merchants  of  the  suJIi  as  such,  defined 
by  him  as  and  the  much  more  open  one  of 

the  major  traders,  who  were  not,  in  hk  opin- 
ion, subject  to  the  jurisdiedon  of  the  ai-suk^  He 

stresses  the  separation  of  the  two  commercial  circuits, 
local  and  long  distance,  which  in  his  view  had  very 
little  in  the  way  of  coordination  or  interacdon  with 
each  other,  and  even  developed  in  divergent  direc- 
dons.  In  her  study  of  commerce — and  particularly 
large-scale  commerce — in  al-AndaJus,  O.R.  Constable, 
while  slighdy  modifying  the  notion  of  the  non-inter- 
vention of  the  sdhih  al-suk  in  long  distance  commerce 
(in  areas  such  as  the  supervision  of  vessels  and  of 
ports),  agrees  that  texts  dealing  with  control  of  the 
Andsdusian  mk  leave  aside  almost  entirely  precious 
products,  major  commerce  and  major  traders.  She 
believes  that  others  were  entrusted  with  this  charge, 
but  concedes  that  the  sources  say  virtually  nothing  on 
the  subject  (Tmdlp  anii  traders  in  MusHm  Spain,  Cambridge 
1994).  It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween diflerenl  types  of  town.  For  his  part,  H.  Ferhat 
provides  a picture  of  Cjcuta,  a town  which  could  be 
considered  as  representing  Andalusian  civilisation, 
where,  in  the  1 3th- 14th  centuries,  “all  the  in  habi- 
tants were  merchants,  settlers,  traders  and  mariners'" 
(-SsAto  dfj  oTi^ne.%  an  XiV"  si^k^  Rabat  1993,  308  and 
pasjdm^  in  particular  the  whole  of  the  very  interesting 
chapter  on  commerce,  305-45). 

It  would  be  helpful  to  have  a better  knowledge  of 
the  precise  geography  of  the  places,  in  the  city,  where 
commercial  aedvities  were  practised.  The  jiijt  in  the 
strict  sense,  the  kaysarij^as  (article  by  L,  Torres  Baibas 
on  the  Akakerms  in  Ai-Andaius^  xiv  [1949],  431-35; 
detailed  description  of  a surviving  edifice,  the  current 
Corral  del  Carbon  of  Granada),  Jiinduks^  open  mar- 
kets, certainly  also  played  an  important  role,  without 
counting  the  extramural  and  rur^  markets,  which  are 
often  evoked  but  of  which  virtually  nothing  is  known 
(cf,  for  example  Bninschvig,  ii,  235;  Chalmeia,  75- 
102).  A systematic  analysis  of  texts  of  ail  kinds  would 
perhaps  facilitate  a more  accurate  idcndflcarion  of  tlie 
places  where  difTercnl  types  of  commercial  transac- 
tion were  concluded.  A passage  from  the  Ta^ait>zvuf 
of  al-Tadilr  (singled  out  as  representing  a somewhat 
exceptional  case  by  H.  Ferhat,  Sabta,  310)  refers  for 
example  to  a purchase  of  corn  made  some  time  in 
the  mid-l2ih  century  at  Azemmour,  by  an  Andalusian 
merchant  who  intended  to  export  h to  Malaga;  the 
deal  was  struck  in  the  port  and  not  in  the  suk  (ed, 
A.  Tawftl^,  1404/1984,  190). 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  a list  of  the 
revenues  of  different  sales  Locations  in  Tunis  in  the 
14th  century  cited  by  Brunschvig:  it  emphasises  the 
meagre  revenue  of  suks  as  such  in  comparison  with 
the  receipts  earned  by  markets  in  public  places  and 
by  Jitmiuks.  A survey  which  is  currently  in  progress  of 
collections  of  fatwds  of  the  Musliin  West  will  perhaps 
facilitate  a better  understanding  of  the  organisation  of 
die  ""market in  its  entirety  (V,  Lagardcre).  A detailed 
study  of  the  traffic  in  slaves  at  Cordova  has  been 
conducted  by  M.  ^Abd  al-WalihS.b  Khallaf  in  bis  Kur- 
tuPa  ai-hidmij^a,  'Funis  1984,  113  ff.,  on  the  basis  of 
the  J&tows  of  Ibn  SahL  But  a more  precise  analysis 
of  commercial  activities  as  a w'hole  and  of  the  as 
a physical  commercial  site  often  remains  unattainable, 
in  the  absence  of  effective  archives.  Reference  may 
be  made  for  example  to  a judicial  review  conducted 


by  a waztr  ai-tdtkSm  wa  %sQk  of  Cordova  who, 

in  458/ 1066,  intervened  in  a transaction  involving  a 
company  consisting  of  two  brothers,  one  based  in 
Cordova  and  the  other  in  Fez,  who  were  in  dispute 
with  a third  party  to  whom  they  had  forwarded  a 
number  ol“  dinars  as  payment  for  the  manufacture  on 
their  behalf  of  ten  pieces  of  silk,  apparently  for  export 
(V.  I^gardcrc,  Hktaire  et  smiiii  m accidmi  musubnan  au 
Mayen  Age.  Analyse  d\t  Miydr  ddl-Wanlarisl,  Madrid 
1995,  355).  Fhis  would  seem  to  contradict  the  notion 
expressed  above  that  long-distance  trade  was  immune 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sdfyib  absuki  but  this  is 
only  one  particular  case  among  many  others  which 
should  be  cited. 

Bibiiography:  Given  in  the  article. 

(P.  GtTiCHARU) 

3.  In  Cairo  under  the  Mamluks  and 
Ottomans . 

'Fhe  installation  of  political  and  military  power  in 
the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  effected  by  $al^  al-Din  (Saladin), 
definttively  opened  up  the  Fatiniid  foundation  of  al- 
Kahira  [^.u.]  to  indigenous  settlement  and  to  econo- 
mic activities  which  the  privileged  status  of  the  city 
had  not,  however,  greatly  hindered',  specialised  mar- 
kets are  mentioned  there  from  364/975  onward,  and 
al-MakrTzI  has  compiled  a list,  already  Jong,  of  com- 
mercial centres  dating  back  to  the  Fapmid  period. 

Bui  with  the  Ayyubids  the  trend  became  more  pro- 
nounced: the  Andalusian  traveller  Ibn  Sa^'fd,  who 
resided  in  Cairo  between  638/1241  and  646/1249, 
then  between  658/1260  and  675/1277,  describes  the 
stalls  which  Invaded  the  square  known  as  Between- 
t he- two-palaces,  Bayn  ul-kawayn^  robbing  it  of  the  dig- 
nity which  it  owed  to  the  vision  of  the  sultans  who 
constructed  it.  The  gradual  decline  of  Fustilt 
contributed  to  this  evolution. 

It  was  in  the  Mamluk  period  that  the  market  quar- 
ter experienced  the  expansion  which  is  described  by 
the  ^i/a^  of  al-Makns'-r,  with  their  list  of  jw^s  and  of 
caravanserais  and  the  precise  Localisation  which  they 
make  possible.  Although  this  census  is  probably  not 
exhaustive,  and  although  it  is  I cheated  in  a period  of 
relative  decline  in  Cairo,  it  may  be  considered  to  give 
a reasonably  accurate  impression  of  what  the  market 
sector  used  to  be  under  the  Mamluks.  The  area 
devoted  to  economic  activities  extended  on  both  sides 
of  the  great  Fatimid  avenue,  the  Ka^ba,  between 
Bab  al-FutOih  and  B3.b  iSuwayla.  In  a space  of  some 
forty  hectares,  48  markets  were  concentrated  (out  of 
the  87  located  by  al-MakrlzI  in  Cairo)  and  44  cara- 
vanserais (out  of  a toial  of  58).  I’his  was  the  site  for 
the  most  important  mercantile  activities  of  Cairo. 

Other  specialised  markets  were  located  alongside 
several  major  roads  leading  towards  the  suburbs,  while 
elsewhere  markets  tended  to  be  non-specialised  (""small 
markets”,  supplying  products  required  for 

daily  consumption, 

'Fhe  markets,  were  open  structures,  located 

along  roads  or  at  road  intersections,  the  conglomer- 
ation of  shops  generally  having  no  architectural  dis- 
tinction, In  these  markets,  professional  specialisation 
was  the  rule,  each  activity  occupying  a fixed  sectoiir.COm 
of  the  city,  as  is  well  indicated  by  al-MakrlzI’s  descrip- 
tion. Although  the  terms  qualifying  them  are  quite 
variable  (al-MakrTzI  uses,  in  different  cases,  the  words 
^tidiik^  kaysSr^ya^  ktdn  and  Lvakdkt)^  the  caravanserais 
served  similar  functions  (major  commerce,  wholesale 
trade  and  accommodation  for  merchants)  and  main- 
tained a fairly  constant  architectural  structure.  I’hesc 
square  or  rectangular  buildings  opened  on  the  street 
by  means  of  a single,  covered,  monumental  gateway; 
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their  central  courtyard,  open  to  the  sky,  gave  access 
to  shops  on  ground-level,  above  which  were  accom- 
modation facilities  for  traders.  They  were  sometimes 
surmounted  by  a rcdl^  a building  available  for 

rent,  comprising  a variable  number  of  apartments. 
Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  few  specimens  which 
have  survived,  from  what  is  admittedly  a rather  late 
period:  two  wakdlas  constructed  by  Ka’it  Bay  in  the 
centre  of  Cairo  (881/1477,  class,  no.  75)  and  near 
the  Bab  al-Na§r  (885/1480,  no.  9),  al-Ghuri*s  wakdla 
(909/ 1 504,  no.  64),  monuments  of  remarkable  archi- 
tectural quality,  considering  their  utilitarian  function. 

The  district  of  markets  and  caravanserais  which 
occupied  the  centre  of  Cairo  reflected  the  evolution 
of  the  city  as  a whole  during  the  Mamluk  era,  with 
a phase  of  expansion  and  prosperity  in  the  first  half 
of  the  9th/ 15th  century,  a period  of  decline  between 
748/1348  and  802/1400,  and  finally  a period  of 
restoration  under  the  reigns  of  the  sultans  Barsbay, 
Ka*it  Bay,  and  Kan$uh  al-Ghurf  in  particular.  To  the 
last-mentioned  sovereign  is  owed  the  construction  of 
the  Khan  al-KhalrlT  (917/1511),  the  design  of  which 
evokes  the  Ottoman  bedesten:  this  major  commercial 
centre  was  furthermore  intended  for  the  Turkish  mer- 
chants whose  swelling  numbers  in  Cairo  were  like  a 
presage  of  the  Ottoman  conquest.  The  increasing 
importance  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  life  of  the 
Mamluk  empire  was  also  reflected  by  the  decline  of 
Old  Cairo  and  the  expansion  of  Bulak  which 

had  become  Cairo’s  principal  outer  harbour. 

The  Ottoman  period  (923-1213/1517-1798)  was 
marked  by  an  overall  expiansion  of  the  city  of  Cairo, 
the  population  of  which  increased  from  150,000- 
200,000  inhabitants,  in  1517,  to  250,000  in  1798;  no 
doubt  the  numbers  were  higher  still  ca.  1750,  when 
the  town  was  at  its  zenith.  This  development  is 
explained  by  the  economic  progress  which  led  to  the 
integration  into  the  Ottoman  empire  of  Egypt  and  of 
other  Arab  provinces:  Aleppo  evolved  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Cairo.  On  the  other  hand,  Egypt  con- 
tinued to  be  an  active  centre  of  oriental  commerce, 
in  particular  with  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  coffee, 
w'hich  reached  its  highest  pxiint  of  prosperity  between 
1650  and  1750. 

The  economic  dynamism  of  Cairo  was  illustrated 
by  a remarkable  e.xtension  of  the  central  business  area, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ka^ba,  to  cover  an  area  which 
may  be  estimated  at  some  sixty  hectares.  In  this  region 
were  included  57  markets  (out  of  a total  of  144)  and 
228  caravanserais  (out  of  a total  of  348),  figures  which 
give  an  impression  of  the  development  of  business  in 
Cairo  since  the  Mamluk  period.  The  principal  cen- 
tres were  the  KhSn  al-Khalrlr,  the  Bundukaniyym,  the 
Ghuriyya  and  the  region  of  al-Azhar,  with  important 
extensions  in  the  region  of  the  Djamaliyya  (trade  with 
Palestine  and  Syria)  and  of  Amfr  al-t^uyu§h.  This 
w'as  the  zone  dominated  by  the  trade  in  coffee  (no 
fewer  than  62  uxtkdlas)  and  in  fabrics.  The  expansion 
of  the  city  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  secondary 
nuclei  of  commercial  activity,  situated  closer  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  The  most  important  were  those 
of  Bab  al-Sba‘riyya  (8  markets  and  14  caravanserais), 
of  Bab  /uwayla  (15  and  16  respectively),  of  Suk  al- 
Silah-Rumayla  ( 1 1 and  1 7),  and  of  Ibn  (9  and 

14).  The  remarkable  prosperity  of  Bulak,  in  particu- 
lar in  the  1 0th /16th  century,  testifies  to  the  impor- 
tance of  commercial  connections  within  the  empire; 
65  caravanserais  are  cited  there  .in  1 798. 

Commercial  structures  had  undergone  few  changes 
since  the  Mamluk  period.  Markets,  suky  were  normally 
groups  of  shops,  dukkan,  hdnuty  of  such  simple  struc- 


ture and  low  cost  that  they  could  be  constructed  in 
large  numbers,  often  in  the  framework  of  pious  foun- 
dations, wakj.  But  Cairo  has  preserved  an  e.xample  of 
a market  of  architectural  quality,  the  “RidwSn  kafaba*\ 
built  by  the  amtr  Ri(^wan  Bay  ca,  1640,  to  the  south 
of  Bab  /.uwayla:  this  covered  market,  which  extends 
over  some  50  m,  comprises  a double  row  of  shops, 
a rob*  and  a ivakdla  (class,  nos.  406,  408).  The  cara- 
vanserais, henceforward  known  as  wakdla  (the  term 
khan  being  employed  only  in  a small  number  of  cases), 
had  retained  the  pattern  of  their  Mamluk  models: 
warehouses,  Adri/,  and  tiered  accommodation,  tabakCy 
ranged  around  a counyard.  But  although  their  price 
could  be  exorbitant  (a  million  fnzras),  these  were  purely 
functional  buildings  with  decoration  reduced  to  the 
minimum:  a monumental  doorway  and  windows,  ma^ra- 
bv^Oy  projecting  from  exterior  and  interior  facades. 

The  ^u  *1-Fikar  Katkhuda  wakdla  (1084/1673,  no. 

19)  constitutes  the  relatively  rare  example  of  a mon- 
umental structure  designed  horizontally  (covering  an 
area  of  2,625  m*),  perhaps  as  a result  of  Syrian  influ- 
ences. The  Bazar*a  wakdla  (end  of  the  lhh/17th  cen- 
tury, no.  398)  is  a monument  of  very  traditional 
vertical  structure  (area:  1,125  m^),  surmounted  by  a 
rob*.  The  largest  caravanserais  were  built  at  Bul^,  in 
the  10th/ 16th  century:  the  Hasan  Pasha  wakdla  (7,560 
m^)  and  Kbamub  wakdla  (3,840  m^).  These  excci>- 
tional  dimensions  arc  accounted  for  by  the  dynamism 
of  this  outer  harbour  and  by  the  wealth  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Cairo  who  often  financed  such  buildings  at 
this  time. 

The  impressive  scale  of  this  economic  investment 
reflects  the  activity  of  the  city  of  Cairo,  whose  decline, 
due  to  internal  causes  (political  crisis  after  1 186/1773, 
famines  and  devastating  epidemics  after  1194/1780) 
and  external  factors  (cficcls  of  western  commercial 
competition,  perceptible  from  1 750  onward),  was  not 
to  become  irreversible  until  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  1 2th/ 18th  century. 

Bibliography:  Malu-rzl,  Khiiat.  Bul^  1270/1853; 

Ibn  lyas,  Badd*i*  al-zuhury  cd.  Mostafa,  Wiesbaden 
1962-72,  5 vols.,  tr.  G.  Wiet;  Leo  Africanus,  De- 
scription de  VAJriquey  cd.  and  tr.  A.  Epaulard,  Paris 
1956;  Ewliya  Cclcbi,  Scydhetnamey  x,  Istanbul  1938; 
Djabartr,  *A((^d*ib  al-dthdry  Bulak  1297/1879,  tr. 

T.  Philipp  and  M.  Perlmann,  Stuttgart  1994;  ‘All 
Pasha  Mubarak,  al-^itat  al-<^adtday  Bulak  1306/ 

1888;  M.  Clerget,  Le  Caircy  1934;  A.  Raymond, 

Artisans  et  commergants  au  Caire  au  XVI IT  siecUy 
Damascus  1974;  idem  and  Wiet,  Les  marches  du  GzirCy 
Cairo  1979;  N.  Hanna,  An  urban  histoty  of  Eulogy 
Cairo  1983;J.M.  Rogers,  EP  an.  iAhira;  Raymond, 

Grandes  villes  arabes  d Vepogue  ottomaney  Paris  1985; 
idem,  Le  Caire y Paris  1993;  D.  Behrens-Abouseif, 

EgypVs  adjustment  to  Ottoman  ruUy  Leiden  1994;  Sylvie 
Denoix,  J.C.  Depaule  and  M.  Tuchschcrcr,  Un  cen- 
tre commercial  et  artisanal  au  Caire  du  XI IL  au  XVI IP 
siecle,  le  khan  al-Khatili  et  ses  environSy  Cairo  1997. 

(A.  Raymond) 

4.  In  Syria. 

(a)  Damascus  under  the  Ottomans. 

When  the  Ottomans  entered  Damascus  in  9tS!3^r.COm 
1517,  the  topographical  separation  of  skilled  and 
commercial  activities  had  been  in  effect  since  the 
Mamluk  period.  It  is  true  that  already  in  803/1402, 
the  city  had  been  sacked  by  Ttmur  and  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  urban  professions  deported,  with 
their  families,  towards  Samarkand  (Ibn  KSdi  ^uhba, 

Ta*ri!shy  iv,  year  803  [1400-1]);  numerous  suks  had 
ceased  to  function  and  some  crafts  had  disappeared 
at  least  temporarily,  especially  the  artistic  professions 
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which  dep>cndcd  on  chc  j>atronage  of  the  Mamluk  I 
amirs.  However^  these  activities  were  gradually  revived 
and  at  the  cndldl'thc  9th/ 15th  century,  139  suks  and  | 
1 1 7 professions  were  counted  by  Ibn  al-Mabrad  {NuzMs 
supplemented  by  his  rdndt  and  A’,  al-hisba).  Once 
mapp>cd,  this  information  makes  it  possible  to  locate 
within  the  city  ($alihiyya,  a major  suburb  sepxaratcd 
from  Damascus  by  gardens,  preserv'ed  its  autonomy 
with  its  suksy  its  ^dns  and  its  muhtasib)  three  sectors 
combining  the  majority  of  economic  activities:  a cen- 
tral intramural  sector  and,  outside  the  enclosure,  start- 
ing from  a large  square  “under  the  Citadel",  two 
great  {perpendicular  axes,  the  one  to  the  north,  al- 
larik  al-suUdniy  following  the  left  bank  of  the  Barad2 
towards  the  northern  towns  and  the  villages  of  the 
Ghuta,  and  the  other  leading  towards  the  south,  a/- 
/arfA  al-*uzmd,  in  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Places  and 
of  the  Hawran. 

The  central  intramural  sector  which,  in  the  6th/12ih 
century  was  firmly  implanted  to  the  east  of  the  Great 
Mosque,  was  gradually  transferred  towards  the  west 
and  the  south-west;  it  was  henceforward  located  (with 
the  40  or  so  sdks  recorded  by  Ibn  al-Mabrad)  in  a 
zone  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  Umayyad  Mosque, 
to  the  west  by  the  “intersection"  of  Bab  al-Bartd,  to 
the  south  by  the  Street  called  Straight,  the  western 
part  of  which  develofied  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
9th/ 15th  century,  after  the  ravages  of  the  Mongols, 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Djakmak  where  two 
l^dns  of  the  Mamluk  {period,  Djakmak  and  Dikka  (a 
site  for  the  sale  of  slaves  transferred  in  the  Ottoman 
{period  to  the  al-Haramayn  also  called  the  4^iwdr 

than)  arc  still  in  existence  today.  This  sector  concen- 
trated in  a scries  of  suks  and  kqysdrij^as,  situated  on  I 
these  two  axes  and  the  pcr{pcndicular  streets  linking  , 
them,  with  certain  traditional  crafts,  the  principal  com- 
mercial activities  of  the  city.  These  comprised  whole-  ' 
sale  and  retail  sale  of  luxury  or  quality  products  in 
the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Great  Mosque,  of 
sujpcrior  merchandise  on  the  {periphery  (the  Street 
called  Straight):  markets  for  fabrics  (and  clothing)  of  ^ 
silk,  cotton  and  wool,  for  furs,  a suk  for  spices  and 
drugs,  markets  for  gold,  silver,  jewellery,  wea{Pons,  a i 
small  suk  of  copyists  and  booksellers,  leatherwork  and 
the  manufacture  of  high  quality  shoes,  carders  and  ' 
rope-makers.  I 

Outside  the  walls  to  the  north  and  west,  at  the 
gates  and  on  the  two  major  perpendicular  arteries  I 
skirting  the  walls,  sOks  requiring  extensive  space  devel-  j 
o{ped,  along  with  noisy  or  malodorous  crafts,  combin- 
ing production  and  sale  aimed  at  both  urban  and  | 
rural  consumers.  To  the  North,  on  the  esplanade 
called  “Under  the  Citadel",  were  markets  which  were 
transferred  thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  MamlQk 
period  from  the  interior  of  the  town  (Sauvaget,  Dkrets 
mamelouks)  in  the  interest  of  space:  every  morning, 
markets  for  horses  and  pack-animals  were  held,  and 
on  Friday  morning  that  for  camels  and  cattle.  Around 
this  s{pace,  which  was  animated  by  a variegated  crowd 
of  shop{pcrs  and  strollers  who  came  to  be  amused  by 
public  entertainers,  were  installed  s{pecialised  markets 
“more  or  less  closely  associated  with  military  life  and  | 
the  raising  of  horses"  (traders  in  clothing  and  items 
of  equipment,  craftsmen  dealing  in  metal  and  in  wood,  | 
saddlers,  manufacturers  of  panniers  and  of  sieves,  straw 
merchants)  which  had  followed  the  livestock  markets  * 
when  the  latter  were  transferred,  markets  of  {Poor  | 
quality  fabrics,  and  markets  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
(D5r  or  Khan  al-Bittfkh). 

Towards  the  east,  as  far  as  the  gate  of  Bab  al- 
Faradis,  were  markets  tending  to  s{pcciali.se  in  the  ' 


manufacture  and  sale  of  various  consumer  goods,  giv- 
ing their  names  to  each  part  of  the  area  (shoes  for 
peasants,  wooden  boxes,  domestic  utensils  and  tools 
of  iron  or  coppnrr,  flea-markets,  etc.).  Tanneries,  which 
required  abundant  water,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
nuisance  and  the  jxillution  that  they  engendered  had 
been  concentrated  since  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  east, 
in  the  proximity  of  the  BaradS  river  between  Bab  al- 
SalSm  and  Bab  l umS — these  remained  there  until 
the  early  195C)s,  and  for  a long  time  constituted  an 
obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  city  in  this  sector. 

On  both  sides  of  the  major  {perpendicular  artery,  lead- 
ing southward  from  the  esplanade  to  Bab  al-I^5biya, 
various  businesses  associated  with  foodstuffs  (sellers  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  pastries,  cooked  meats,  etc.)  catered 
for  strollers  and  itinerant  visitors,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  suks  of  wood-turners  and  of  basket- weavers. 

Outside  these  three  major  sectors  and  beyond  the 
I Bab  al-Saghir,  the  southern  gate,  close  to  the  gardens 
I of  the  QhOta,  were  located  suks  of  manufacturers  of 
I agricultural  implements,  wood-carvers,  and  the  mar- 
I ket  for  pigeons,  the  rearing  of  which  was  a {popular 
pastime  among  Damascenes.  Further  to  the  south,  in 
the  suburb  of  MrdSn,  were  situated  the  markets  for 
sheep  and  activities  associated  with  the  wholesale  trade 
in  vital  consumer  goods:  trans{ported  from  the  Hawran 
and  also  from  the  Bik5*.  Cereals  were  stored  in  o{Pcn, 
unroofed  spaces  i^arasdt)  in  the  Mamluk  {period  and, 
in  the  Ottoman  period,  warehoused  in  specially  con- 
structed closed  buildings  {hdnl  or  bd*ika). 

Manufacturing  activities  linked  to  the  flourishing 
textile  industry,  in  which  numerous  craftsmen  were 
engaged,  could  not  be  gathered  together  in  a single 
place;  they  were  practised  in  shops  or  workshops  dis- 
{persed  throughout  the  city,  some  professions  even 
being  pursued  in  the  home  (K^simi,  Kdmus).  Some 
concentrations  may  however  be  noted:  the  B5b  al- 
Sarl^^ja  and  Kabr  ‘Atika  (SabbSgh,  Waihikd^y  khdns 
accommodated  workshops  of  weavers  who  produced 
a fabric  {*dtiki)  sufficiently  renowned  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  markets  of  Cairo  in  the  Nth/ 17th  century 
(Raymond,  Artisans  et  commer^antSy  index);  installed 
nearby  were  craftsmen  who  produced  the  equipment 
(combs,  shuttles,  etc.)  necessary  for  this  industry.  Later, 
in  the  1 3th/ 19th  century,  weaving-shops  are  men- 
tioned in  districts  to  the  south  of  Midan  (von  Kremer, 
Ibpographie). 

In  the  intramural  suks,  sources  of  the  Mamluk 
{Period  mention  numerous  ka^^sdriyyas.  Edifices  dedi- 
cated to  specific  forms  of  commerce,  they  had  the 
form  of  a gallery  closed  at  both  ends  by  gates,  with 
a groundfloor  of  sho{Ps;  in  the  centre  were  a water 
basin  and  one  or  more  mak^ads,  each  provided  with 
a coffer  (khizdna);  and  on  the  upper  floor  were  ware- 
houses {makhzetn)  or  lodgings  (tabaka)  reached  by  an 
external  staircase  {IVakf^ai  al-Umawly  fol.  49a).  In  the 
Ottoman  period,  governors  of  the  province  and  local 
dignitaries  built  a score  of  large  caravanserais,  includ- 
ing a bazjzAzistan  or  btdesUn  a base  for  traders 

in  luxury  fabrics,  and  they  also  built  suks  in  this 
central  sector.  These  khdns,  taking  the  place  of  the 
kqysdr^as,  closed  and  guarded  at  night,  weregf^ip^gf  Qom 
structed  of  freestone  on  two  levels  around  an  o{pen 
central  courtyard  and,  in  more  specifically  Ottoman 
style,  cov-ered  entirely  by  cufpolas,  the  best  examples 
being  the  al-Djukhiwa  l^dn  of  the  1 0th/ 16th  century 
or  the  As*ad  B2L^a  one  of  the  12th/ 18th  century;  they 
provided  warehouses  on  the  groundfloor,  sometimes 
hostelries  on  the  up{X‘r  level,  and  they  supplied,  like 
the  kaysdr^as  before  them  and  along  with  the  suks, 
a significant  proportion  of  the  revenues  for  wakfs. 
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Outside  the  major  sectors  which  had  concentra- 
tions of  specialised  markets,  each  district  of  the  cil^; — 
as  was  asserted  by  J,  Sauvaget  and  confirmed  for  the 
Mamluk  period  hy  I bn  al^Mabrad  and  for  the  Otto- 
man period  by  an  Ottoman  census  of  1827-8  {Ba^ba- 
kiiJiitJc  Ar^i^  no^  19450,  from  1243/1227-8)- — possessed 
its  own  small  marlcetj  suwaykaf  where  numerous  local 
businesses  were  established  (between  30  and  100  shops 
for  traders  in  vegetables  and  fruit,  charcoal  and  wood, 
for  butchers*  bakers*  etc.  according  to  the  census  of 
1827),  ofTering  services  to  local  residents  or  as  in 
Mrdan,  to  the  south  of  the  city*  to  a clientele  of  peas- 
ants and  of  nomads.  These  suwqykas  represented*  with 
the  mosques  and  the  kammdms,  the  indices  of  urban 
expansion.  Thus*  in  the  Mamluk  period*  on  the  axis 
of  the  B^b  al-Saridia,  leading  to  the  villages  of  the 
Ghuta  in  the  south-west  and  towards  Palestine*  there 
developed  an  important  known  as  Khan  al-Sul|an 
and,  at  its  western  extremity*  a Scik  al-MasS*  (men- 
tioned in  the  wa^  of  the  Tayruai  Mosque  founded 
in  the  9th/ 1 5th  century  and  stiU  func dotting  today)* 
which  testily  clearly  to  the  urbanisation  of  this  sector. 

The  Ottomans  were  content  in  the  early  stages  to 
retain  and  enforce  some  of  the  reguladons  Ibrmerly 
decreed  by  the  Mamluk  sultan  Bay  (873-97/ 

1468-92),  under  the  general  heading  of  ihtisdb^  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  term  hisba  Essentially, 

the  ihtisdb  collected  duties  and  taxes  imposed  on  shop- 
keepers* craftsmen  and  merchants  (Bakhit,  Otioman 
fmHfifKe),  excluding  duties  on  foodstuffs  (cereals*  fruits 
and  vegetables)*  livestock  markets  and  the  weighing- 
tax;  it  was  in  fact  the  second  largest  source  of  reve- 
nue for  the  province*  after  that  constituted  by  the 
taxes  levied  on  alkalis  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap*  and  was  of  equal  value  to  the  tolls  and  taxes 
which  the  Treasury  sought  to  levy  on  products  trans- 
ported by  caravans  on  the  Pilgrimage  route.  The 
ihtisdb  was  an  annual  tax-farming  contract  (mukdta^a)^ 
and  the  appointment  depended  on  the  senior  loc^ 
judge  who  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  hisba^  a function  extended  to  the  inspection  of 
morality  in  public  places,  and  on  the  da/larddr  of  the 
province  for  the  collection  of  revenues. 

In  the  Ottoman  period*  artisans  were  united  by 
an  institutionalised  solidarity  in  the  framework  of 
professional  corporations  {imvd^^  al-htr^  or  asndf  [see 
siNF.  1.]).  In  Damascus,  in  the  early  12th/ 18th  century* 
more  than  sixty  different  corporadons  were  recorded 
in  the  registers  of  local  tribunals,  and  a similar  riuml>cr 
is  given  in  the  census  of  1827;  of  course,  the  number 
of  actual  professions  followed  was  considerably  higher 
(aJ-f^imr*  Kdmus).  Religious  diversity  within  these 
groups  seems  to  have  been  the  norm,  the  faiths  of 
all  being  respected.  They  exercised  a virtual  monopoly 
over  the  market:  the  quality  of  products  was  subject 
to  internal  control  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  state*  and 
the  condidons  required  for  permission  to  practise  a 
trade  were  particularly  restrictive.  Admission  to  a cor- 
poration and  the  promotion  of  the  individual  to  dif- 
ferent levels  in  the  hierarchy,  apprentice  (4(^i"r)*  worker 
(jffwf')*  master  iwta)*  were  marked  by  an 

initiation  ritual.  Each  professional  corporation  was 
headed  by  a elected  by  its  members;  a i^qyhh 

ai-madld^iidi  representing  the  artisans  and  a ik<ihbandaT 
for  the  merchants.  Their  precise  role  was  unclear. 
But  it  was  the  senior  judge  of  the  city  who  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  each  ikqylshy  ruled  on  internal  dis- 
putes within  corporations  and  instituted  legal  pro- 
ceedings between  them  and  imposed  punishments  for 
professional  misconduct. 

Up  to  cff.  I860*  the  three  major  sectors  experi- 


enced developments*  the  detailed  history  of  which  has 
yet  to  be  studied  (the  division  of  markets*  dating  back 
as  far  as  the  Mamluk  period*  displacements*  disap- 
pearance of  crafts  and  appearance  of  new  ones)  but 
which  followed  the  gradual  economic  and  demographic 
evolution  of  the  city*  which  progressed  from  50,000 
i Inhabitants  in  the  16th  century  to  approximately 
140,000  at  the  end  of  the  19th  (al-Kasatili,  ai-Rawda 
8).  As  a result  of  the  intensiheation  of  trade 
brought  about  by  the  incorporation  of  the  city  into 
the  Ottoman  empire,  an  increase  in  density  is  per- 
ceptible from  the  16th  century  onward  in  the  intra- 
mural commercial  zone.  Stik  and  Ukdn  were  built  on 
residential  sites  in  the  centre;  outside  the  walls*  at 
Bab  al-Qjabiya,  the  newly-founded  Suk  al-Sinaniyya, 
a broad  complex  of  74  shops  (of  unknown  use  and 
function)  and  34  units  {hu^rdj  on  the  upper  level  on 
both  sides  of  the  artery  leading  to  Mrdan*  represented 
an  extension  of  the  markets  of  the  Street  called  Straight 
at  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century.  Separated  from  the 
other  markets*  the  Sflk  al-Sib£hiyya  (later  called  Suk 
al-Arwam),  an  enclosed  market  built  in  the  16ih 
century  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  to  the 
south  of  the  Citadel  and  a site  for  brokers  {dalldr} 
specialising  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  furniture  and 
moveables  belonging  to  the  estates  of  the  deceased, 
prefigured  the  progressive  expjansion  of  jiiAs  in  this 
sector  in  centuries  to  come. 

More  significant  and  better-documented  changes 
took  place  after  1860:  greater  openness  to  Europe  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  manufactured 
goods*  textiles  especially*  which  began  to  invade  the 
central  juis,  supplanting  local  products.  In  spite  of 
resistance,  the  number  of  trades  associated  with  tex- 
tiles declined  (al-^asatilr*  123).  On  the  other  hand* 
the  Crimean  War,  by  halting  the  export  of  Russian 
com  to  Europe*  led  to  a demand  for  wheat  from  the 
kiawran  which  was  henceforward  to  be  quoted  on 
the  London  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  probably  from  this 
period  that  the  muhiplication  of  bddM  constructions 
on  the  artery  of  Midan  should  be  dated  (the  census 
of  1827  recorded  24*  a survey  conducted  in  1994 
showed  about  68,  but  many  have  disappeared  with 
the  current  modernisation  of  the  city). 

With  the  Ottoman  Reform  period*  the  desire  for 
modemisation  was  seen  in  works  of  public  utility  and 
in  urban  projects  which  sought  to  change  in  a more 
decisive  manner  the  landscape  of  the  city:  paving  and 
enlargement  of  the  major  arteries  and  the  streets  of 
the  j#s  by  removing  the  benches  {m^L^taba)  from  the 
fronts  of  shops;  these  certainly  constituted  an  obstruc- 
tion but  could  be  used  in  times  of  instability  to  con- 
stiaict  barricades.  There  was  the  Excavation  of  new 
arteries*  such  as  the  western  part  of  the  Street  called 
Straight  or  the  section  between  the  south-eastern  cor- 
ner of  the  Citadel  and  Bab  al-Barid  (1884-85)*  named 
Suk  al-Hamidiyya  in  honour  of  the  sultan*  an  opera- 
tion followed  by  the  fdling-in  of  the  ditches  of  the 
Citadel  in  order  to  create  space  for  the  extension  of 
markets  (western  part  of  the  Suk  al-H^midiyya)  or  the 
creation  of  new  ji7^s  (Suk  al-Khudja  in  1905-6  on 
the  site  of  the  western  ditch*  and  on  Mardja  Square*  ir.COITI 
in  1878,  a ‘-closed  market”  (Sak  'Alf  B^shS  al-djadid). 

Changes  in  the  use  of  buildings  also  occurred  (the 
1 6th  century  Darwlsh  Basha  hammdm,  in  the  centre 
of  the  major  markets,  became  a suk  named  aJ-HtShnnJ* 
in  reference  to  its  earthenware  decoration).  Finally* 
the  constitution  of  a new  administrative  nucleus  around 
Mardja  Square  with  the  construction  of  the  oewly- 
created  City  Hall,  the  Court,  police  and  postal  head- 
quarters and  a proper  hotel  for  travellers*  attracted 
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professions  (changers,  c^ock-make^a  and  seal^makers) 
which  were  previously  located  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
Bibliography.  A.  von  Kremer,  Topographk  van 
Damaaois,  in  Denkschrijim  Akad.  Wkn^  v/2  (1854), 
J-5U  vi/2  (1855),  1-36^  N.  aUKasatilr,.  ai-Rau^a  ai- 
gjionna*  jt  Dimo^k  Beirut  1876;  K.  Baedeker, 

Pakstine  €t  Syrk.  Manuel  du  oqyageur^  ^Leipzig  1893; 
Ibn  al-i51at§nisi»  ^ayl  ia*nM  Dknai^k,  ed.  Amedroz, 
Leiden  19093  4-11,  detailed  description  of  the  mar-  ^ 
kets  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  during 
two  years  of  disorder,  in  A,D.  963-5;  J.  Sauvaget,  | 
Dkrets  matmlouks  de  Syne^  in  BEO,  ii  (1932),  1-52, 
and  Esguisse  d^une  histoire  de  la  mik  de  Damas,  in  REI^ 
viii  (1934),  422^80;  Yusuf  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Hadi,  Ibn 
al-Mabnad  (d.  909/1503,  A;  al-Hkha^  ed.  H.  Zayyat, 
in  Machriq^  xxjcv  (1937),  384-90,  al-rdn&t  did  nia^ri- 
fat  al-btanSif  ed.  ^ayyai,  in  ibid.^  xxxvi/2  (1938), 
66-70,  Jduz/tai  ^arh  hai  ai-oinudky  ed. 

Zayyat,  in  ibid.,  xxxvii  (1939),  18-28;  R.  Mantran 
and  J.  Sauvaget,  Reglmtefits  Jiseaiix  oisomans  di  Syrie^ 
Damascus  1948;  Kasimt,  Kdmus  ad^fiTtadl  al-didmijyay 
Paris“Thc  Hague  1960;  N.  Elisseelir,  La  description  de  | 
Damns  d^ibn  *As5ktr,  Damascus  1959;  A.  Rafeq,  The 
Province  of  Damascus  1723-1783^  Beirut  1966;  Y,  Ibish,  i 
Elias  Qsidri  > skeith  of  die  guilds  of  Domaseus  in  the  nine- 
iemth  century,  in  Middk  East  Economic  Fi^ers^  1967,  | 
41-62;  I.  l^apidus,  Muslim  ciEes  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  Cambridge  Mass.  1967;  L.  Sabbag,  Walhika 
^arabiyya  stannyya  min  al-kam  al-d^ir  al-hi^if  howl  ai- 
sinad  al-nast^iyya  wa  i-nussd^^  in  al-Mu*tamar  al- 
dmmU  al-{hdni  k-ta^rtbt  Biidd  al-Shdm.  Damascus  1979, 
i,  35-94;  M A,  Bakhit,  The  Ottoman  prai^nce  of  Damascus 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  Beirut  1982;  D.  Sack,  Dantaskus. 
Entvkklang  md  Sk^tar  Aner  oricntahsch-isiamkchm  Stadt, 
Mainz  1989  (Damaszencr  Forschungen,  Band  1); 
fbn  i^dr  ^uhba,  Ta^nlfi,  years  800-8,  forthcoming; 

K.  VVakf  al-Ummm,  ms.  Umay>'ad  Mosque. 

(Sarab  Atasst  and  J.P-  Pascual) 

(b)  Aleppo. 

Utde  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  emergence  of 
the  sii^s  of  AleppMJ,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
transformation  of  the  ancient  avenue  into  a which 
seems  to  have  begun  in  the  Byzantine  period.  The 
first  precise  information  dates  back  to  the  6th/ 1 2th 
century,  Ibn  I^ubayr  (quoted  by  Sauvaget,  Alep.  Essai 
mr  ie  deueloppement  ddne  grande  oUk  syrknne,  Paris  1941. 
119-20),  evokes  on  the  one  hand  the  principal  jai, 
"in  all  its  length",  evidently  corresponding  to  the 
Kasaba  and  extending  from  the  Antioch  Gate  to  the 
Citadel,  on  the  other,  the  I^Udsariyya  "‘which  enlblds 
the  Great  Mosque",  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
adopted  a basilica  I form,  but  that  of  linear 
Trading  at  that  time  was  mainly  confined  to  fabrics 
and  second-hand  goods. 

The  descripdons  of  Ibn  al-Shadd5d  in  the  7th/ 1 3th 
century  arc  more  detailed  (Arabic  text  by  D.  Sourdel, 
Damascus  1953;  see  also  the  passages  quoted  by  Ibn 
al-'Adjamf  in  Sauvaget,  l^s  irisors  d’&r  de  Sibi  thn  al- 
*Ajamir  Mathiaux  pour  servir  a Phistoire  dAkp,  Beirut  1 950; 
analysis  by  Sourdel,  in  Esquisse  topographique  dAlep  intra- 
niuros  d Pepoque  t^ouhide,  in  las  Annaks  Archeolqgigues  de 
Sytie,  ti  [195 IJ,  109-33).  It  appears  that  the  and 
manufacturing  activities  were  then  located  in  a central 
zone  broader  and  less  exclusive  than  was  the  case  in 
the  Ottoman  period:  the  economic  aedvides  mendoned, 
in  the  streets  perpendicular  to  the  Kasaba,  especially 
to  the  south,  such  as  the  street  of  the  falconers,  of 
the  dyers,  of  manufacturers  of  ovens,  of  traders  in 
wood,  animal  fat,  mats,  the  street  of  the  smiths,  the 
street  of  the  glaziers,  the  khan  of  the  bow-makers, 
etc*,  were  almost  aJJ  located  in  districts  which  are  cur- 


rently exclusively  residential.  Other  concentradons  of 
craft  occupadons  in  the  districts  to  the  north  of  the 
Great  Mosque — ^soap-makers,  stone-dressers,  tanners, 
dyers  — disappeared  gradually  or  abruptly:  the  first 
century  of  Ottoman  domination  was  marked  in  fact 
by  a process  of  refinement  of  professions,  a process 
which  had  perhaps  begun  earlier,  and  by  the  ban- 
ishment to  the  suburbs  of  almost  all  manulactufing 
activities  (A.  Raymond,  Le  dipiacement  des  tanneries  d 
Akp^  au  Caire  et  d Tunis  a Pipoque  ottomane:  un  indieateur 
de  CToissance  urbaine  in  Revue  d^histoire  maghrebine,  vii-viii 
[1977],  192-200). 

Among  the  aedvities  practised  in  the  1 3th  century 
in  the  central  jbAs,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Mosque, 
very  few  are  still  to  be  found  on  their  original  site: 
fabrics  and  second-hand  goods  have  been  displaced, 
in  panic ular,  by  rope-  and  shoe-making,  against  the 
kibh  wall  of  the  Great  Mosque.  Goldsmiths  were  then 
located  further  to  the  south,  while  traders  in  spices 
and  drugs  also  seem  to  have  been  displaced,  moving 
loward.s  the  central  axis  where  they  are  currently  sit- 
uated. It  is  difficult  to  identify  an  immutable  logic  in 
these  changing  localisations,  the  classical  conceniradon 
of  goldsmiths  and  carpet  and  fabric  sellers  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Great  Mosque  having  been  gradually 
realised. 

Other  specialised  or  open-air  markets  have  also 
been  displaced  and  the  most  stable  sites,  up  to  the 
present  day,  are  without  doubt  on  the  one  hand  the 
ju^s  selling  fresh  foodstufls,  which  have  long  been  sit- 
uated close  to  Bab  al-12jinan  and  the  jwu^flv^as  (small 
or  specialised  local  i^Oits),  those  of  the  Jews,  of  Hatim 
and  of  Wi,  on  the  axis  of  Bab  al-Nasr. 

Another  important  change  concerning  the  location 
of  commercial  activities  is  the  concentration  of  the 
majority  of  the  khans  close  to  the  central  Jti^s  and 
the  Great  Mosque,  away  from  their  Jbrmer  locations 
near  the  gates,  or  in  relatively  dispersed  sites  in  out- 
lying districts.  This  process  was  accentuated  before 
the  Ottoman  period,  especially  with  the  construction 
of  three  monumental  khans  and  of  numerous  large 
and  convendonal  vuAs  in  the  late  15th  and  early  16th 
centuries,  TTie  Ottoman  foundations  are,  however,  a 
more  prominent  factor  in  the  contemporary  i^rban 
landscape,  by  their  extensive  size,  their  architectural 
quality  and  the  diversity  of  occupations  which  they 
accommodate* 

The  most  ancient  JuAs  were  not  covered  by  stone 
vaults  but  by  timber  frames  and  possibly  by  tiles,  and 
were  thus  at  risk  from  frequent  fires.  Their  arrange- 
ment was  doubdess  less  uniform  than  that  of  the  gieat 
Mamluk  or  Ottoman  on  account  of  their  more 
spontaneous  mode  of  production,  with  the  exception 
of  major  foundations  by  sovereigns.  They  were  also 
narrower,  comprising  tiny  shops  like  those  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  current  cordage  or  in  a 
very  small  tCi  to  the  south  of  the  goldsmiths ‘ iUit. 

The  large  with  much  bigger  shops  and  a high 

roof  constructed  from  mixed  materials  and  stone  arches 
doubtless  supporting  a timber  frame  or  ceiling,  seem 
to  date  back  to  the  end  of  the  Mamluk  period.  Roofing 
in  stonework  became  standard  in  the  Oj:con^an  QQpp| 

riod,  with  sets  of  cupolas,  then  cradle- vaults,  or  cradle - 
vaults  or  groined  arches,  alternating  with  cupolas. 

The  ancient  system  combined  commercial  sites  with 
other  public  buildings,  in  a mixed  environment,  where 
residence  was  not  entirely  excluded.  The  campaign  of 
concentration  and  selection  which  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  Ottoman  period  created  a quite  different 
system,  excluding  all  forms  of  permanent  residence, 
except  for  visitors,  but  establishing  among  the  juts  or 
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in  close  proximity  to  them  a substantial  range  of  ser- 
vices, old  or  neWj  Lneiuding  mosques^ 
cafc$t  public  conveniences,  buildings  designed  for  tem- 
porary'  lodging,  for  bulk  trading  and  manufacturing 
activitiesj^  khd^  and  kqysdr^as.  Uses  of  tliese  spaces 
diversified,  especially  between  the  I7ih  and  19th  cen- 
turies, with  the  presence  of  western  trade  misstom  and 
consulates,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  con- 
vents, religious  schools  and  chapels.  Banks,  hospitals 
and  modern  schools  were  also  been  established  in  this 
neighbourhood,  constituting  in  the  19th  century  an 
embryo  of  the  modem  centre. 

The  old  remain  a powerful  model  for  the  man- 
agement of  modem  commercial  space,  albeit  on  other 
sites  and  in  terms  of  practice  rather  than  architec- 
tural forms. 

J.-G.  David  and  M.  Hrcitani, 
traditimneh  et  ks  structures  mocUmes  du  commerce  de 
detail  d Akp,  1930-1980^  in  BEO^  xxxvi  (1986),  1-78. 
For  a complete  history  and  geography  of  Aleppo, 
see  H.  Gaube  and  E.  Wirth,  Akppo.  HLstorische  imd 
geograp/iische  Beitrc^e  zur  baulickm  Gestaltuag^  Wiesbaden 
1984;  Th^  Bianquis,  //  poumir  p0litii}ue  d Alep  m 
V/Xr  sieck,  in  REXfM,  Ixii  (1992),  49-59. 

(J.-C*  David) 

5.  In  'Irak  [see  SuppL]. 

6.  In  Persia. 

The  Persian  equivalent  word  for  Arabic  suk  is  bdzdr^ 
attested  in  Middle  Persian  written  texts  (MP 
Sogdian  w^cm;  and  as  a loanword  in  Armenian,  mcar)^ 
all  with  the  sense  of  *'^markef\ 

When  N^ir-i  libusraw  entered  Isfah^  in  444/1052, 
he  saw  one  lane  of  the  bazar  with  50  caravanserais 
and  another  one  with  200  sarrd/^  or  money-changers/ 
bankers.  The  term  which  he  uses  for  "caravanserai” 
is  tfm  (see  Sqfsr-ndma^  cd.  Dabfr-Siyakr,  Tehran  1335/ 
1956,  123,  Eng.  ir.  W.M.  Thackston,  Albany  1986, 
98).  This  is  still  used  in  parts  of  the  Iranian  world, 
but  has  survived  mainly  in  the  diminutive  form  ^mca 
"a  small  tfwi  or  caravanserai".  This  traveller's  account 
seems  to  be  the  earUest  description  of  a suk  or  b&zdr 
as  the  term  came  to  be  understood;  a structural  and 
funedonaJ  ensemble  of  building  for  long-distance  trade, 
for  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  for  banking. 

There  had  existed  in  pre-IsJamic  times  streets  or 
lanes  with  workshops  on  each  side,  but  the  combi- 
nation of  streets  or  lanes  hemmed  in  by  shops,  car- 
avanserais and  other  buildings  for  commercial  use 
behind  these  shops,  seems  to  be  product  of  Islamic 
civilisation  before  ca,  A.D.  1000,  at  a time  when  long- 
distance trade  within  the  Islamic  lands  was  at  a high 
level.  Within  this,  the  Persian  economy  had  a central 
function,  with  diversification  of  function  a key  fea- 
ture; hence  it  seems  that  it  was  the  physical  and  func- 
tion^ shape  of  the  suk/bd^t  which  spread  from  it 
both  eastwards  and  westwards. 

In  Persia,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  Islamic  world, 
the  main  elements  involved  are  lanes  covered  by 
wooden  roofs,  sheds  made  of  canvas,  reeds  and  straw, 
or  vaults  with  shops  (the  Arabic  duUcan  being  used 
here  in  New  Persian).  Behind  such  shops  arc  katurdn- 
sardys,  and  Tht  first  of  these  are  huge,  usually 

two-storeyed  buildings  with  a central  courtyard  and 
rooms  and  storerooms  around  this  last  (see  further, 
KMAN,  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  caravanserai).  Here 
in  pne-inodem  times  merchants  came  from  far  away 
and  sold  their  goods;  today,  merchants  have  their 
offices  and  storerooms  there.  Ttmeds  are  small,  court- 
yard structures  or  roofed  galls  with  shops  for  retail 
sale  around  them.  Functionally,  they  can  be  consid* 
ered  an  extension  of  the  bazar.  We  find  similar  struc- 


I 

I 
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I 
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I 
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tures  in  the  Arab  East  (e.g.  at  Aleppo),  where  they 
are  called  ^ term  which  has  differing 

meanings  in  the  Arab  West,  the  Arab  Elast  and  Persia. 
Whereas  in  Syria,  small  structures  bear  this  name,  in 
the  Arab  West  and  in  Persia  the  central  parts  of  the 
suk/bdzdr  are  called  Titus  the  of 

the  bdzdr  of  Isfahan  is  a complex  system  of  bdzdr 
lanes,  karwdmardjfSf  Umias,  cahdrsli^  (^  “four  directions”) 
or  cahdrsuk&  (“four  f«As,  these  being  domed  crossings 
of  bdzjdf  lanes  with  shops  around),  the  royal  mint  and 
a bath-house  or 

Bib  iic^graphy:  J.L.  Clark,  The  Iranian  dfy  of  ShiraZy 
Durham  1963;  P.W.  English,  CVp'  and  milage  in  Iran^ 
Madison  1966;  G.  Schweizer,  Tabriz  (Nmdwest  Iran) 
und  der  Tabriz^r  Bazars  in  Erdkunde.^  xxvi  (1972),  32- 
46;  HJ.  Rotblat,  Strudural  impediments  to  charge  in  the 
Qazpin  bazaar^  in  Irankm  Studies^  v (1972),  130-48; 

E,  Wirth,  ^um  Problem  des  Bazars.  Versneh  einer 
Begriffsbestimmung  und  Theork  des  traditianelkn  Wirt- 
scha/iszentrums  der  onentaiisch-islamiscben  Stadt^  in  /s/.,  li 
(1974),  203-60,  lii  (1975),  6-46  (fundamental);  V.F. 
Costello,  Kashan.  A ci^  and  region  of  /mu,  London 
1976;  H.  Gaube  and  E.  Wirth,  Der  Bazar  om  Is/ahan, 
Wiesbaden  1978;  M.  Seger,  Tehran.  Einer  stadigeo- 
graphisdie  Studie^  Berlin  1978;  M,  Scharabi,  Der  Bazars 
Tubingen  1985  (fundamental).  (H.  GaliB£) 

7.  In  Ottoman  Anatolia  and  the  Balkans. 

'Phe  term  in  Ottoman  sources  may  be  used  in 
a vety^  broad  sense,  as  in  statements  that  a given 
inheritance  had  been  sold  in  the  jiii-?  sukdnl  Here 
suk  encompasses  both  shops  and  markets,  the  entire 
business  district  of  a town.  But  in  other  texts  suk  is 
sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  more  common  term 
car^tf  which  refers  both  to  individual  bu.«iincss  locales 
and  the  covered  markets  {bedestdn)^  which  may  encom- 
pass over  a hundred  shops.  Here  the  term  car^i 
contrasts  vrith  that  of  pdzdr^  an  open-air  market  held 
once  or  several  times  a week. 

In  Ottoman  towns,  the  sdk/car^l  was  dearly  distin- 
guished from  the  residential  areas  of  a town.  However, 
there  was  no  absolute  separation  between  the  two. 

Some  craftsmen  practiced  their  craft  at  home,  and 
had  living-in  apprenfices,  while  certain  shops,  such  as 
those  of  bakers  and  greengrocers,  were  located  in  the 
%/icimty  of  the  households  wliich  bought  from  them 
day  by  day.  In  1 2th/ 18th  century  Aleppo,  women 
apparently  frequented  shops  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hoods; this  was  probably  true  of  Anatolian  and 
Rumelian  towns  as  well.  Yet  in  spite  of  well-attested 
commercial  aefivity  in  residential  quarters,  the  multi- 
tude of  shops  built  and  rented  out  by  pious  founda- 
tions reinforced  the  trend  toward  segregation  of  shops 
and  dwellings.  For  ivaA/-owned  shops,  well  attested  in 
the  foundations'  account  books,  were  not  normally 
accompanied  by  housing.  Apart  from  widower  mas- 
ters or  an  occasional  apprentice:,  the  tenants  of  waif- 
owned  shops  needed  to  find  residential  space  elsewhere. 

Wa^j  as  bmlders  cf  the  suk/farshl. 

In  8th/ 1 4th  and  9th/ 15th  century  Anatolia  and 
Rumelia,  both  the  Ottomans  and  other  princely  d>Tias- 
ties  established  shop  complexes,  bedestdn&  and  ^ans, 
intended  to  supply  revenues  to  a major  mosque  and/or||-  QQpp| 
medrese.  This  was  presumably  undertaken  with  the  aim 
of  re-animating  urban  life,  especially  in  the  sites  chosen 
as  temporary  or  permanent  capitals,  for  many  Anato- 
lian towns  had  su  fie  red  greatly  during  the  wa  rs  fol- 
lowing upon  the  disintegration  of  the  Rum  Saidjiik 
sultanate  after  the  battle  of  Kbsedagh  (641/1243).  The 
Ottoman  sultans  at  first  concentrated  on  Bursa.  But 
'Hmurtash  Pa^a,  a servitor  of  Bayezid  I,  and  later 
his  descendants  Umur  Beg  and  (probably)  Sal^Juk  Beg 
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b.  Umur  Beg,  established  shops  in  Kiitahya,  Bergama 
and  Sivrihisar  as  well.  The  monumental  hammdm 
founded  by  Sultan  Mchemmed  I in  Merzifon  should 
be  regarded  in  the  same  context.  Among  the  other 
Anatolian  dynastic.s,  the  ^ram^n-ogbullari  were  active 
in  Konya  and  Konya  Ereglisi,  while  the  Dulkadir  in 
the  .second  half  of  the  9th/ 15th  century  built  com- 
mercial structures  in  their  capital  Mara§. 

On  a much  larger  scale,  the  construction  of  a 
suk/carib}  was  sponsored  in  Istanbul  by  Sultan 
Mehemmed  II  Fatih.  The  two  bedfstdns  which  even 
today  form  the  core  of  Istanbul’s  l^pali  carsbl  were 
built  during  his  reign.  A hmj^J  deed  of  877-8/1473 
informs  us  that  the  Old  Bedestan  contained  124  shops, 
while  on  the  ouLside  of  this  building,  72  ad^tional 
business  locales  had  been  accommodated  (Halil  Inalcik. 
The  hub  of  the  city.  The  Bedestan  of  Istanbul.,  in  Intemat. 
Jnai.  of  Turkish  Studies,  i [1980J,  9).  Here  valuable 
goods,  such  as  textiles,  jewelry  and  spices  were  traded, 
and  the  slave  dealers  {esirt^i)  equally  did  business  from 
the  Kapali  car§b*-  Mehemmed  II’s  foundations  were 
to  provide  revenue  for  his  monumental  foundation 
complex  in  Istanbul,  which,  apart  from  the  mosque, 
included  16  medreses,  a hospice,  a hospital,  a library 
and  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder.  The  mosque  of 
Sultan  Bayezrd  II,  equally  located  in  the  new  Ottoman 
capital,  was  also  endowed  with  rows  of  shops,  and  so 
was  the  Siileymaniyye  (completed  964/ 1 557).  Among 
the  founders  of  suk/Iarsbis  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Ottoman  dynasty,  the  most  notable  personage  was 
probably  Mahmud  Pasha  (executed  879/1474).  Not 
only  did  he  sponsor  the  Ankara  bedestan,  he  also  con- 
tributed extensively  to  the  suk/caritd  of  Istanbul,  with 
the  intent  of  generating  revenue  for  his  mosque  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Istanbul  bedestdns\  the  district 
housing  the  Kapali  Oar^l  is  named  after  him.  But 
even  in  the  I2th/18ih  century,  the  establishment  of 
a suk/iarsbt  by  means  of  a wakf  was  still  practised; 
when  in  1139/1726-7,  Ahmed  Ill's  Grand  Vizier 
Damad  IbrShrm  Pasha  elevated  the  central  Anatolian 
village  of  Mushkara  (today,  Nev§ehir)  to  the  status  of 
a town,  he  ordered  the  construction  of  both  a ker- 
hdnsardyi  and  a both  of  which  should  have 

increased  commercial  traftic. 

Markets  and  fairs. 

Small  and  medium-sized  towns  possessed  only  a 
single  sHk/Iarshiy  which  usually  included  specialised 
open-air  markets  for  the  sale  of  bulky  goods,  such  as 
grain,  rice,  .sheep,  yam  or  firewood.  Istanbul  and 
Bursa  in  the  10th/16th  and  llth/17th  centuries  also 
posses.sed  special  women’s  markets;  in  llth/17ih  cen- 
tury Bursa,  women  could  sell  their  work  there  with- 
out paying  taxes  (H.  Gerber,  Social  and  economic  position 
of  women  in  an  Ottoman  city,  Bursa  1600-1700,  in  tjMES, 
xii  [1980],  231-44).  In  certain  Rumelian  towns,  a mar- 
ket known  as  an  ‘araba  pdzdri  was  recorded;  presum- 
ably this  was  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  or 
along  a major  road  in  order  to  facilitate  the  access 
of  carts. 

Markets  were  also  found  in  villages,  a necessary 
condition  if  the  Ottoman  taxation  system  was  to  work; 
for  these  markets  allowed  p>easants  to  earn  the  cash 
they  needed  in  order  to  pay  their  money  dues,  and 
/fmar- holders  to  rid  themselves  of  extra  supplies  of 
grain  in  exchange  for  horses  and  other  necessities. 
Kdnun-ndmes  of  the  1 0th/ 16th  century  therefore  often 
required  that  the  peasant  bring  the  sipdhi's  grain  to 
the  nearest  market,  with  the  proviso  that  this  market 
was  not  be  more  than  a day’s  travel  away  (O.L. 
Barkan,  XV  ve  XVlmci  asirlarda  Osmanlt  imparatorlugunda 
zirai  ekonominin  hukuki  ve  malt  esaslan,  i,  Kanunlar,  Istanbul 


1943,  131,  175,  287,  321).  These  markets  must  have 
promoted  the  growth  of  originally  rural  district  cen- 
tres into  towns. 

In  accordance  with  this  political  function  of  local 
markets,  the  early  10th/ 16th  century  tahrir&  normally 
record  merely  one  market  per  district  (kadd),  which 
was  located  in  the  district  centre.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing decades,  the  number  of  village  markets  increased 
notably,  and  viUages  with  no  administrative  function 
might  acquire  one.  In  addition  to  markets  located  in 
permanent  settlements,  we  also  find  cases  of  markets 
held  on  summer  pastures.  The  latter  were  often  shared 
between  several  villages  and  nomadic  groups,  and 
therefore  suitable  for  exchange.  In  front  of  rural  ker- 
bdruardyh,  markets  were  also  on  record;  presumably 
they  functioned  irregularly,  namely,  when  caravans 
passed  through.  In  the  second  half  of  the  I 1th/ 17th 
century,  EwliyS  Celebi  noted  that,  in  the  coastal  plain 
between  Antalya  and  AJanya,  at  that  time  largely 
inhabited  by  nomads,  a sizeable  number  of  markets 
was  in  operation. 

Fairs  were  of  economic  importance  particularly  in 
Thessaly  and  Thrace;  often  they  had  originally  Ixren 
established  in  connection  with  the  feast  of  the  saint 
to  whom  the  local  church  was  dedicated.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  10ih/16th  century,  these  fairs  became 
so  profitable  that  Ottoman  officials,  including  lOnuni 
Suleyman’s  Grand  Vizier  Rustem  Pa^jjhja  took 

them  over,  built  installations  to  accommodate  hun- 
dreds of  merchants,  and  assigned  the  dues  paid  by 
the  latter  to  a pious  foundation  of  their  choice.  The 
Thessalian  and  Thracian  fairs  formed  a chain,  so  that 
traders  could  visit  them  in  turn.  By  contrast,  the 
Anatolian  fairs,  among  which  those  held  in  the  Aegean 
town  of  Nazilli  and  in  the  Igel  district  of  Giilnar  were 
particularly  notable,  seem  to  have  functioned  more  or 
less  in  isolation  from  one  another.  The  word  paruryir, 
normally  employed  to  designate  fairs,  was  not  always 
used  in  the  tahrirs  in  connection  with  gatherings  that 
must  have  fallen  into  this  category.  But  when  a com- 
plex of  157  sho{>s  was  built  by  Sindn  Pasba,  san^iak 
begi  of  Menteshe,  in  the  minu.scule  setdement  of  Seki 
(Menteshc),  we  must  assume  that  it  was  not  in  per- 
manent use,  but  accommodated  some  kind  of  fair 
(Suraiya  Faroqhi,  Sixteenth-century  periodic  markets  in  various 
anatolian  sancaks,  in  JESHO,  xxii  (1979J,  68).  As 
observed  in  other  p>arts  of  the  world  as  well,  the 
settlements  where  even  the  largest  fairs  were  held, 
such  as  the  Thessalian  village  of  Mashkolur,  did  not 
expand  into  towns. 

The  suk/carshl  within  the  town. 

In  major  cities,  the  main  suk/ t^arshi,  located  in  the 
city  centre,  might  be  supplemented  by  smaller  agglom- 
erations of  shc^s  on  the  outskirts;  in  Bui'sa,  masters 
unable  to  join  the  guild  of  their  craft  were  known  to 
set  up  shop  in  outlying  town  quarters  (Inalcik,  Capital 
formation  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  Jnal.  of  Economic  History, 
xix  fl969J,  117).  In  Istanbul,  the  different  sections  of 
the  city  had  their  own  .sUk/carshh;  apart  from  the 
enormous  area  between  the  Golden  Horn  and  the 
Sultan  Bayezid  Mo.vjue,  which  .serviced  Istanbul  intra 
rnuros,  there  were  the  smaller  business  districrs^j^gr.Qom 
Galata,  complete  with  its  own  bedestan,  and  the  pil- 
grimage centre  of  Eyiip.  On  the  Anatolian  side,  O.skii- 
dar  built  its  own  bedestan  at  the  end  of  the  1 0th/ 16th 
century,  while  Yenikoy,  halfway  up  the  Bosphorus,  by 
the  1 1th/ 17th  century  even  had  developed  its  own 
money  market,  whose  rates  of  exchange  differed  slighdy 
from  those  practiced  in  Istanbul  (Halil  Sahillioglu, 

XVII.  asnn  ilk  yanstnda  IstanbuVda  tedamildeki  .sikkelerin 
raid,  in  Turk  Tarihi  Kurumu,  Belgeler,  i/l-2  [1964],  233). 
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The  disdnetive  feature  of  all  districts  of 

any  importance  were  the  These  often  belonged 

to  within  iOiQfvCfl  outride  the  city,  and  tenants 

paid  rent  for  the  right  to  exercise  their  trades  there. 
Frequently,  the  awarded  the  ^an  to  a prinetpaJ 

tenant  after  an  auction.  Sometimes  were  rented 

out  CO  craftsmen  from  one  or  a few  related  guilds^ 
thus  in  12th/ 18th  century  Urfa,  the  shoemakers  gave 
their  name  to  the  IJ^wailar  i^hanl,  property  of  the  I 
Eidwaniyye  rmdrest.  In  Istanbul  before  foreign  embassies 
established  permanent  quarters  in  Pera/Beyoglu, 
ambassadors  were  also  assigned  Mens  in  the 
notably  the  El^i  Ham  (Semavi  Eyice,  Elgi  in 

Tank  Derg^u  xxiv  [1970],  93-129).  Foreign  traders 
equally  put  up  in  in  most  Ottoman  cities,  only 

those  traders  intending  a iong-term  stay  rented  pri-  i 
vate  houses.  ^mi%  as  well  as  htd^stam  were  also  used  \ 
by  tax  collectors  as  safe  places  in  which  to  store  | 
money;  in  such  cases,  alterations  to  the  building  fab-  I 
ric  were  sometimes  undertaken  in  order  to  minimise  ^ 
the  likelihood  of  theft.  In  some  towns,  special  guards 
were  in  charge  of  patrolling  the  sHl^/tur^h 
Transportation  services  could  be  found  in  the  area; 
nomads  and  semt-nomads  renting  out  camels  were 
usually  established  in  and  around  the  Mans. 

In  the  1 2th/ 1 Bib  century*  the  Ottoman  adminis- 
tradon,  by  now  in  need  of  extra  money,  put  increas- 
ing pressure  for  revenue  on  the  which  owned 

SO  many  of  the  commercial  buildings  available,  par- 
t icularl  y i n Istan  buL  The  muieweilfs  a ttempted  to 
increase  the  rents  paid  by  craftsmen;  in  order  to  limit 
these  increases,  the  artisans,  apparendy  aided  by  sym- 
pathetic M^s,  developed  ihe  notion  of  ggdik^  which 
had  not  been  entirely  unknown  in  earlier  times  but 
came  to  be  of  major  significance  only  during  this 
period.  In  Istanbul,  the  gedik  encompassed  the  work- 
space, tools  and  material  needed  for  the  exercise  of 
a given  craft;  these  items  could  only  be  passed  on  to 
members  of  the  relevant  guild,  thus  limiting  demand 
(Engin  Alcarh*  Gedik:  m^i^rship^  shop  tisti/mtl 

and  mompoiy  amor^  Istanhui  artisans^  1 750- 1850,  in  ; 
Wissmsi^hq/bkallig—Jahrbti^k  [19Sh-6],  223-32).  In  late 
1 2th/ 18th  century  Bursa,  however,  the  gedik  appar- 
ently encompassed  only  the  tools  and  materials  and 
not  the  shop  itself. 

ColUctiee  zijorkshops  and  stttits  named  a/ier  erq/ir. 

Related  to  the  tenanted  by  members  of  a 

single  craft  were  the  collective  workspaces  used  by 
dyers  (bqya-hkane)  or  tanners  {dehbdg^-^dnd)^  The  latter 
were  usually  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  or 
city  in  question  in  order  to  minimise  nuisances;  when 
the  town  expanded,  the  debbdgp-hh^n^  was  moved*  and 
the  term  eski  (old)  came  to  denote  a 

quarter  like  any  other.  In  the  case  of  the  bqya-hhdne 
associated  with  the  foundation  supporting  the  library 
which  Sultan  Aftmed  111  had  built  in  the  Topkapi 
Palace  precincts*  enough  documentation  survives  to 
give  tiS  some  idea  of  its  functioning.  The  artisans  in 
question  had  been  granted  a monopoly  for  the  dye- 
ing of  certain  fabrics,  which  was  worded  in  a rather 
vague  fashion  so  that  the  limiLs  of  the  monopoly  at 
times  needed  to  be  re-defined  by  recourse  to  the  kadi. 
Only  artisans  possessing  access  to  the  boya-kk^^  were 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  monopoly.  Access  was 
controlled  by  the  dyers  already  in  place,  who  formed 
a guild  with  their  own  ketbdiudd.  They  could  accept 
new  members  and  also  exclude  people  they  consid- 
ered undesirable,  who  thereby  lost  their  access  to  the 
b(^a-thdne.  In  the  latter  case,  the  expelled  dy-er  pos- 
sessed the  right  to  a money  payment,  presumably  his 
investment  plus  a share  of  the  accruing  profits.  Bi^a^ 


thdn^  buildings  were  owned  by  one  or  even  several 
and  while  u>ak/  administrators  might  decide  to 
relocate  the  bqya-khdne  and  concomitantly  increase  the 
rent,  the  dyers  possessed  no  recourse  against  such  a 
decision. 

In  most  there  were  individual  laues* 

equally  known  as  which  bore  the  names  of  the 

ci^tsmen  who  occupied  or  at  least  had  occupied  them 
at  some  time  in  the  past.  For  10th/ 16ch  century 
Anatolian  towns,  these  lanes  are  documented  in  the 
wak^  registers*  as  shops  located  in  these  Bp>eciahsed 
craft  streets,  which  produced  rent  for  a given  pious 
foundation,  are  enumerated  among  the  assets  of  the 
ivakf  m question.  Textile  crafts  were  the  most  wide- 
spread, including  dyers*  felt  tnakens,  dealers  in  woollens, 
cotton  fabrics  and  silks,  in  addition  to  the  ubiquitous 
sku]]«cap  makers.  In  addition  to  fewi^owned  shops* 
there  must  have  been  shops  held  as  private  property. 

But  shop-lined  streets  containing  no  property  are 
not  recorded  in  official  registers.  However,  it  is  hard 
to  say  to  what  extent  the  separation  by  craft,  implied 
in  the  very  names  of  the  lanes  making  up  the  suk/^arshK 
was  actually  applied  *^on  the  ground’V  Wa}^  records 
proc^idc  contmdictory  evidence.  While  in  some  cases 
we  do  find  concentration  by  craft,  in  other  instances 
shops  were  tenanted  by  craftsmen  totally  unrelated  to 
the  craft  which  was  supposedly  being  practiced  in  the 
street  in  question.  At  least  in  the  case  of  Istanbul, 
there  survive  a number  of  records  concerning  the  col- 
lection of  i/itisdb  dues,  which  enumerate  the  tenants 
of  individual  shops  and  thus  enable  us  to  reconstruct 
the  composition  of  a ^ven  street.  Where  members  of 
a single  craft  were  concentrated  in  one  neighbour- 
hood, this  enabled  the  masters  to  supervise  one 
another.  Not  only  could  those  who  ignored  official 
price  regulations  or  did  not  conform  to  locally  accepted 
standards  of  quality  be  easily  detected,  socially  unac* 
ceptable  behaviour  such  as  the  excessive  beating  of 
an  apprentice  could  also  rapidly  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  relevant  guild  authorities. 

The  physical  appearance  of  Ottoman  shops  before 
the  13th/ 1 9th  century  is  documented  mainly  through 
the  rruniatures  of  the  two  illustrated  sur-ndme^,  which 
record  circumcision  festivities  held  in  990/1582  and 
1132/1720.  Here  various  craftsmen  are  shown  at 
work,  and  the  miniatures  also  document  the  insides 
of  bakeries,  kebdb^^h  or  glassblowers’  workshops.  The 
sur-ndme  of  1132/1720  even  contains  a miniature  of  a 
hammdm  model,  in  which  bath  attendants  served  their 
customers.  However*  these  models  were  meant  for 
display,  particularly  of  pantomime  and  craft  skills, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  regarded  as  completely 
accurate  representations.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
13th/ 1 9th  century,  European  photographers  and  their 
Levantine  colleagues  made  numerous  photographs  not 
only  of  shops  but  particularly  of  the  petits  meti^s  exer- 
cised on  the  street.  However,  here  the  aim  was  to 
show  what  a European  clientele  regarded  as  pic- 
turesque, so  that  these  photographs  should  not  be 
viewed  as  authentic  depictions  of  reality  either;  the 
photographer  may  well  have  arranged  a scene  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  miniature  painteniSiifir.COm 
earlier  ages  (G.  Beauge  and  Engin  (^izgen,  Imag^  d^em- 
pir^r  Aux  migines  de  U pfwiQgrapfde  m Turquie/ Ttirkiye'^de 
/oingrajin  Sncicleri,  Istanbul  n.d,  [1992?],  146  IT.). 

Mosques  in  the  suk/car^bf 

The  suk/^r^i  district  was  normally  located  dose 
to  the  town's  Friday  mosque.  Markets  held  on  a Friday 
were  often  more  popular  than  their  competitors  con- 
vened on  other  days  of  the  week,  as  peasants  from 
the  surrounding  area  appreciated  the  chance  of  attend- 
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ing  Friday  prayers  before  retumitig  to  their  villages. 
lii  certain  towns ^ there  existed  mosques  specifically 
designated  as  g||ijd  Car^hi  D|ami‘i.  This  close  connec- 
tion of  mosque  and  suk/iatshi  was  at  times  expressed 
architecturally  as  well;  the  Istanbul  mosque  of  Rustem 
Pa^a  {wa^-name  dated  968/ 1561)^  located  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Istanbul’s  su^/carit^  district,  was  built  on  a ter- 
race over  an  elaborate  substructure  housing  shops, 
even  though  we  do  not  know  whether  the  latter  were 
part  of  the  original  design.  In  addition,  the  s^k/i^rM 
might  contain  mosques  named  after  one  of  the  local 
guilds,  and  possibly  built  by  one  of  their  richer  mem* 
bers;  in  Ankara,  there  exists  a 8th-9ih/ I4th“15th  cen- 
tury mosque  named  the  §abunr,  presumably  built  or 
repaired  by  a soap  maker  or  soap  merchant  (Gonul 
Oncy,  Ankara^da  Turk  demi  dini  ve  yaptlsn^  Ankara 
1971,  38-9).  In  12th/ 18th  century  Bursa,  where  money 
wakji  were  documented  more  intensively  than  else- 
where, many  guildsmen  donated  money  to  local 
mosques  to  supplement  the  mdm’s  salary,  or  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  matting  and  lighting.  Only  the  more 
important  among  these  foundations  were  ministered 
by  special  mufeKw/fis;  in  most  other  cases,  the  imam 
was  in  charge  of  the  money  attached  to  his 

mosque.  Hiis  meant  that  he  needed  to  acquire  infor- 
mation on  the  solvency  or  otherwise  of  prospective 
borrowers,  and  present  accounts  periodjcally  to  the  { 
kddi.  This  arrangement  further  strengthened  the  link  j 
between  urban  mosques  and  the  commercial  activity  | 
carried  on  around  them. 

Tramfonnatians  dming  die  I3di/ I9di 

Ottoman  urbanism  of  the  13ih/19th  century  was 
directed  mainly  at  public  buildings,  such  as  kukunist 
bmdlsn^  hospitals  or  barracks,  in  addition  to  a num- 
ber of  seaside  palaces  in  Istanbul.  However,  this  con- 
struction activity  had  direct  repercussions  on  the 
s^k/car^l  as  well.  In  Istanbul,  the  concentration  of 
imperial  palaces  and  the  dwellings  of  high  olTicials  led 
to  the  growth  of  a new  suk/ in  Be^ikta;.  I'his 
contained  mainly  bakers,  grocers  and  greengrocers 
who  delivered  their  wares  to  the  in  the  vicin- 

ity; and  since  many  of  these  shops  received  their 
supplies  by  sea,  there  were  numerous  boatmen  and 
porters  who  waited  for  employment  in  the  local  colfee- 
houscs  (Hagop  Mmtzuri,  isuinbut  amhn  (1896-1907)^ 
Istanbul  1993).  In  the  old  suk/iarilA  area  of  inim  mums 
Istanbul,  there  wa^  considerable  rebuilding  following 
the  series  of  fires  which  swept  the  old  city.  The  prin- 
ciple was  to  make  the  major  streets  accessible  lo  carts 
and  coaches,  and  do  away  with  cul-de-sacs  In  order 
to  allow  fire  brigades  easy  access  everywhere.  Building 
in  stone  was  officially  recommended,  and  Dfwan  yolu 
was  widened  as  far  as  the  Kapall  Garshi.  Apart  from 
these  ulilitarian  concerns,  there  was  also  an  interest  in 
making  the  major  monuments  visible  by  clearing  the 
space  surrounding  them.  After  the  fire  of  1281-2/ 
1863,  a square  was  thus  opened  up  in  the  area  near 
the  ^pafi  GarshJ,  around  the  column  of  Constantine 
(Gcntberlita^i),  which  involved  the  partial  destruction 
of  the  Gcmberlita^  hammdm  (compl.  991/1583}  {Zey- 
nep  Qelik,  The  remakdf^  qf  hianbui  P&rtraii  of  an  Oi/omaa 
in  the  nineieenih  emtup',  Seattle  and  London  1986, 
49-81),  A number  of  new  was  also  built  in 

Galata. 

More  importandy,  the  trade  in  luxury  goods  shifted 
from  the  ^pall  Gaiihi  to  another  new^  shop-lined!  street, 
known  as  the  Grand’  Rue  de  Pera  (today,  Istiklal  cad- 
dtsi).  Along  this  street  restaurants,  coflec  houses  and 
pastry  shops  alternated  with  department  stores  and 
modistes.  Among  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  Ottoman 
non-Muslims  were  a prominent  presence,  but  immi- 


grants from  France  and  Italy  were  equally  in  evi- 
dence. Many  of  them  lived  in  the  vicinity,  for  instance, 
in  the  district  then  known  as  Tatawla  (today,  Kurtulu^) 
or  in  the  side  streets  of  the  Grand’  Rue  dc  Pera. 

While  most  restaurants  were  reserved  for  a male  clien- 
tele until  well  into  the  20th  century,  women  of  the 
Ottoman  upper  class,  whc3se  families  came  to  reside 
in  the  vicinity  in  growing  numbers  around  1900,  could 
patronise  the  shops  of  the  Grand*  Rue.  In  the  area 
of  today’s  Bankalar  Caddesi,  the  Jewish  banking  fam- 
ily of  Camondo,  whose  main  residence  after  1285- 
6/1869  was  Located  in  Paris,  sponsored  the  construction 
of  a financial  centre  closely  modelled  on  its  Paris 
counterpart  (Nora  Seni,  The  Camondos  and  iAeir  imprint 
an  79dieeniiipt  Istanbul  in  IjfMjFiS,  xxvi  [1994],  663-75). 

Moreover,  the  shopping  district  of  Pera/ Bey og:lu 
doubled  as  a centre  of  entertainment.  French  and 
Italian  troupes,  not  excluding  Sarah  Berhardt,  per- 
formed before  a public  at  first  consisting  of  only  the 
local  Levantines,  hut  young  Muslims  of  the  upper 
class  soon  patronised  these  theatres  as  well.  Per- 
formancc-s,  at  first  limited  to  male  audiences,  became 
increasingly  available  to  women  as  well,  at  first  in  the 
shape  of  separate  matinees  or  of  special  boxes  from 
which  they  could  follow  the  proceedings  without  being 
seen.  The  installation  of  street  lighting  and  a mod- 
em water  supply  further  enhanced  the  attraction  of 
this  district . 

The  transformation  of  the  suk/^arsh^  area  could  also 
be  observed  in  the  major  provincial  towns.  Izmir 
already  possessed  a tradition  of  Ji^enk-ihdne^  buildings 
in  a European  style,  intended  to  house  European  mer- 
chants during  their  more  or  less  extended  stays  in  the 
city.  In  the  1 2th/ 18th  century,  these  buildings,  often 
located  by  the  sea  and  provided  with  storage  spaces 
for  goods,  were  rented  out  by  some  of  them 

in  places  as  distant  as  Manisa.  In  the  course  of  the 
13lh/19th  Century  the  “Frankish*'  street,  now  known 
as  the  “Kordon”,  became  one  of  the  city’s  important 
shopping  districts.  Theatrical  cmertainment  was  also 
available  in  this  part  of  town,;  the  first  theatre  was 
established  in  I 188-9/1775,  and  in  1257-8/1842, 

Bellini’s  .A/hmm  was  performed  in  the  Theatre  Euterpe 
(Rauf  Beyru,  Soaa/  /i/e  in  Jfemrr  in  the  first  half  qf  the 
1 9th  eentuiyi  in  Three  ages  qf  /imiV,  palimpsest  mitureSi 
tr.  Virginia  Taylor  Sa^lioglu,  Istanbul  1993,  145-216, 
good  illustrations).  In  Selanik  as  well,  the  modernisa- 
tion of  the  quais  around  1900  led  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  surrounding  area,  where  hotels  and 
shops  were  now  concentrated.  In  Bursa,  the  straight 
street  built  by  Ahmed  WeiTk  Pa^a  equally  attracted 
the  more  modern  shops  (Beatrice  St.  T^iurent,  Un  ama- 
teur de  thidire:  Ahmet  Vefik  pacha  it  k reniodelage  de  Bursa 
dans  ie  dernkr  tiers  du  XIIC  sikk,  in  P,  Dumont  and 
Fr.  Georgeon  (eds.),  Vilks  ottomanes  a.  kt  jin  de  PEmpire, 

Paris  1992,  94-114), 

The  style  of  the  newly  erected  buildings  was  at 
first  eclectic,  with  “Renaissance”  features  prominent, 
particularly  in  the  banking  houses,  A miniature  ver- 
sion of  the  famous  “Spanish  steps”  of  Rome  connected 
the  building  which  housed  the  urban  administration 
of  Istanburs  “Altin^ji  Da^ire”  (Pera/Beyoglu)  with  theif.COm 
shopping  district  on  the  hill.  An  interesting  re-impor- 
tation  was  the  pasa^^  a shop-lined  covered  street, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a 1 3th/ 19th  century  ver- 
sion of  the  dr&sta.  Some  of  the  examples  surviving  In 
modem  Beyo^u  show  traces  both  of  the  Paris  or 
Brussels  models  and  the  local  tradition.  After  1900, 
features  of  Ottoman  and  Iranian  palace  architecture 
took  the  place  of  the  preriousiy  popular  “Renais- 
sance” features,  and  were  regarded  as  symbols  of 
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natJonai  revival  (Yildinm  Yavuz,  AUrrmr  Kemalettzn  ve 
hirinci  aiijsai  mimarltk  dcfm€mf,  Ankara  1981,  147  fE). 
However,  the  siructure  inpf  these  buildings  reflccied 
their  resolutely  modern  functions:  office  buildings, 
banks,  hotels  and  apartments. 

Bibliographji:  EwIiyS  Celebi,  S^akat-ndme,  10 
voJs.,  Istanbul  1314/1696-7  to  1938;  Omer  Liitfi 
Barkan,  Bagi  ^htrkrda  tpa  ve  yi^cek  Jt^viilanma 

ve  husniiannj  iangim  eden  kanunlarf  in  Tank 

Vesikakin,  1/5  (1942),  326-340,  ii/7,  15-40,  ii,  9, 
168-77;  Eremya  C^clebi  Kdmurcuyan,  istartbui  ktrihi. 
XWL  aarda  Istartbu/^  tr,  and  commented  Hrand  D. 
Andreasyan,  Istanbul  1952;  Fahri  Dalsar,  Ti^rk  sdnqyi 
ticatet  iarikinde^  Buriit^da  ipekfiiik,  Istanbiil  I960; 
Haiti  Inalcik,  Bursa  and  the  commerce  of  the  Levant^  in 
JESHO,  iii/2  (1960),  131-47;  R.  Mamran,  Istanbul 
dans  ia  seconds  nwit^  du  XllI*  sieck.  Essai  d'histaire 
itisiiiutianelk^  economique  $t  soemU^  Paris  1962;  Barkan, 
^ehirleTin  le^ekkdi  m irdd^e^  tarihi  baktmindan  Osmank 
imparatorlu^nda  imaret  skeknnin  knmlu^  ee  iar^ina 

ait  araptmtalar,  in  Istanbul  Oniv.  Tktisat  Fakditesi 
Afeenmastj  xxih/1-2  (1963),  239-96;  N.  Todorov, 
/F-cm  jyd^ihn  ilk  yartsinda  Bnlgaristan  esmf  te^idtinda 
bag%  karakter  d^ipneleri^  in  Istanbul  Onw.  Ikdisat  Fakultesi 
Meemumti  3txvii/l-2  (1 967-8),  1 -36;  Barkan  and 
Ekiem  Hakki  Ayverdi  (cds.),  Istanbul  uah/lart  tahrir 
deji^  95S  (1546}  tarikk^  Istanbul  1970;  tnalcik,  Ike 
pokey  of  Mehmed  II  toward  tJte  Greek  poputation  of  Istanbul 
and  the  Byzankne  buildings  of  the  cky^  in  Dumbarton  Oaks 
FaperSi  xxih  (1970),  213-49;  idem.  The  Ottoman  eco- 
nomic mind  and  aspects  of  the  Ottoman  economy ^ in  Studies 
in  the  Economic  history  of  the  Middk  Easi^  ed.  M.  Cook, 
London  1970,  207-18;  G,  Goodwin,  A fiistoiy  cf 
Ottoman  architecture^  fjondon,  1971;  Me  tin  And, 
Tangimat  ve  istibdat  doneminde  Tdrk  kyatrosu  lS39-l908f 
Ankara  1972;  InaJcik,  The  Ottoman  empire,  the  cktssi- 
cal  dgr  1300-1690^  London  1973;  I.^iia  Erder,  Ike 
making  of  industrial  Bufsa,  Eronomk  actioi^  and  popula- 
tion in  a Turkuk  ci^  1 835-1 97 5,  unpubl.  Ph.D.  diss. 
Princeton  University  1976;  R,  Jennings,  Loan  and 
credit  in  early  i 7th  century  OUom^  judkiai  records.  Ihe 
Sharia  court  of  Anatolian  Kayseri^  in  JESHO^  xvi/2-3 
(1975),  168-216;  K,  Kretser,  Edirne  im  17,  Jahrhundert 
nach  Euliyd  Cekbt.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  ostnan- 
ischm  Stadt^  Freiburg  1975;  W.  Muller-Wiener, 
Bildhexikon  zur  Topographic  Istanbuls,  Byzantion  — 
Konstantinupolis — Istanbul  bis  zum  Beginn  des  17. 
fahrhundertSj  Tubingen  1977;  Sevgi  AJkture,  IB.yikyd 
sonunda  Anadolu  kenki  mekansalyapi  ^zumiemesi,.  Ankara 
1978;  Suraiya  Faroqhi,  The  early  histo^  of  Balkan 
fairs y in  Sudost-Forschungeiiy  xxxvii  (1978),  50"68; 
Mubahat  Kutiikoglu,  1 009  (1600)  torihli  nark  difkr- 
ine  ^e  Istonhul^da  ^epdli  e^  oe  hizmet  fatlan,  in  Tarih 
Fjisiihisu  Der^i^  ix  (1978),  1-86;  Faroqhi,  The  life 
story  of  an  urban  saint  in  the  Ottoman  empirCy 
in  Tarih  Dergisiy  xxxii  (1979),  655-78,  1009-18; 
J.E.  Mandaville,  Usurious  piety.  The  cash  waqf  contro- 
vert in  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  JQMESt  x/3  (1979), 
289-308;  Todorov,  Im  ville  baO^ique  aux  XW-XIX^ 
sikies.  Deoeioppemeitt  socio-iconomique  ei  d^&graphique, 
Bucharest  1980;  Sabri  Olgener,  Ikiisadi  fbzulmenin 
ahlak  ve  zihnyet  duriyasiy  Istanbul  1981;  And,  Osmank 
^liklerinde  Tkrk  sanaiktriy  Aidtara  1982;  Said  Naum 
Duhanl,  Eski  irisanlar^  eski  enter.  XIX.  yiizyilda  Bgroglu’ 
nun  so^ai  topo^qf?asi,  tr.  Cemal  Sureyya,  Istanbid 
1982;  Kutuko^lu,  Osmanhlarda  nark  mtiessesesi  ve  1649 
tarihli  narh  de/^y  Istanbul  1983;  O,  Qitataert,  Social 
disintegration  and  popular  resistance  in  the  Oitoman  emphe, 
J88l-l908y  New  York  1983;  Tulay  Rcyhanh,  Ingiliz 
gezginlerirte  gore  XVI.  yii^jlda  Isianbul’da  hqyat  {1582- 
I599)y  Ankara  1933;  Omtir  Bakirer  and  Emre 


Madraii,  Ankara  kent  merkezmde  dzellikle  hanlar  ve 
hedestenin  ortaya  fthst  ve  geH^imiy  in  Erdal  Yavuz  and 
Nevzat  Ugurel  (eds.),  Tarih  iftnde  Ankara,  eyliil  1981 
seminer  bildtrileriy  Ankara  1984,  107-30;  Faroqhi, 

Towns  and  towrtsmen  of  Ottoman  Anatolkty  Cambridge 
1984;  Cengiz  Orhonlu,  ^ehir  mimarlan,  in  Osmanh 
imparatoriugunda  ^ehirciiik  oe  uiapm^  ed.  Salih  Ozbaran, 
repr.  Izmir  1984,  1-26;  idem,  Istanbul^da  kayikfiM  ve 
kayik  ijiletmecii^^  in  Osmaalt  imparatoriugunda  ^ehtreihk 
ve  uta^im,  83-103;  Mustafa  Cezar,  Tipik  yapilar^le 
Osmanit  ^hirciligmde  ferrfi  ve  klasik  ddnem  imar  sistemiy 
Istanbul  1985;  Ilbcr  Onayli,  Tanzimatian  cumhuuyeie 
yerelyb'nekm  Istanbul  1985;  Halil  Sahillioglu, 

in  the  social  and  economic  li(e  of  Bursa  in  Ute  late 
15th  and  early  I6th  centuries,  in  Turcka,  xvii  (1985), 

43-1  12;  M.  Cerasi,  Im  citta  del  LetfaniCy  Cwilta  urbana 
e architeUura  sotto  gli  Ottomani  nei  secok  XVU-XIXy  Milan 
1936;  InaJcik,  The  appointment  procedure  of  a guild  war- 
dm  {l^dmdd]y  in  Ixxvi  (1986),  135-42;  Kreiser, 

Icaretgyn.  ^r  ^^Doppeltm  Miete^*  im  Osmanischen  Stifungs- 
wescuy  in  Raiyyet  rusumu.  Essays  presented  to  Halil  Inaktk 
on  his  seventieth  birthday  ly  his  colkagues  and  students, 
in  JnaL  of  Turkish  Studies y x (1986),  219-26;  Rifat 
Ozdemir,  XIX  yugydin  iZfe  yarumda  Ankara  (Jizildy 
demograjik,  tdari  ve  soiyat-eh^nomik  yaptsi)  1785-1840, 

Ankara  1986;  Mehmet  Geng,  17.-19.  yuzyiliarda  sanayi 
ve  ticaret  merkezi  olarak  Tokai,  in  Turk  tarihinde  ve  Turk 
kultHrunde  Tokaiy  ed.  Hayri  Bolay  et  aliiy  Ankara  1987, 

1 45‘69;  Ziya  Kaztci,  Osmanhlarda  ihtisdb  mtiessesesi 
(ekonomik,  dint  m so.yal  heyat)^  Istanbul  1987;  Necmi 
Olker,  The  emergence  of  Izmir  as  a Mediterranean  com- 
mercial center  J&r  French  and  English  inieresis,  in  Inter- 
nat.  JnaL  of  Turkish  Studies^,  i (1987),  1-38;  .Ahmed 
Refik,  Onuncu  astr-t  hiende  Istanbul  hayat  (1495-1591 f 
repr.  Istanbul  1908;  Barkan  and  Enver  Meri^li, 
Hudavendigdr  Uvast  tcdirir  de/krkri,  i,  Ankara  1988, 

Bursa  kazasr,  Evliya  FMliya  G^lebi  in  Diyar- 

bekif^  ed.  and  tr.  Van  Bruinessen  et  alii,  Leiden 
1988;  H.  Gerber f Economy  and  society  m an  Oitoman 
dfy.  Bursa,  1600-1700,  Jerusalem  1988;  Htlseyin 
Ozde^er,  1463-1640  yiiiari  ^rsa  ^hri  tereke  dejierleri, 

Istanbul  1988;  Keridun  M.  Emccen,  XVI.  asirda 
Manisa  hizasty  Ankara  1989;  Mustafa  Cezar,  A7A'. 
yuzyil  Beyoglusu,  Istanbul  1 99 1 ; Qaglar  Key  der, 

Y.  Eytip  Ozveren  and  Quataert  (eds.),  I)o^  Akdenig^de 
liman  kenileri  1800-1914,  Istanbul  1994;  Ozer  Ergeng, 

Osmanh  klasik  dmemi  kent  tarihfiligine  katki.  X PT  ytizyilda 
Ankara  ve  Konya,  Ankara  1995;  Mantran,  Histoire 
dTstanbul,  Paris  1996.  (Suraiya  FahoQhi) 

8.  In  Muslim  India. 

In  India,  diOerent  terms  have  been  in  use  for  mar- 
kets and  market  places,  c.g.  siik  {STrat-i  Ffruz  ShdhL 
ms.  Bankipur,  fol,  90),  lawk,  bazdr^  bazdr-i  khdssy  cakla, 
katra,  manS,  danba^  naptha Sy  etc.  Occasional  or  sea- 
sonal markets,  which  brought  together  commodities 
from  far  and  near  and  established  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic links,  were  called  peth  or  meia.  The  bdzdr-i  ttdss 
was  the  market  on  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
(e.g.  ^andnJ  cawk,  Bdzdr-i  khdnumy  Cawk  Sd^d  Allah  Khun 
in  Mu|^a]  Dihir).  Gaudes  were  usually  located  at  places 
where  four  roads  met;  gant^  generally  meant  a grain 
market;  katras  were  usually  known  after  the  commodity  if. CO m 
sold  there;  mamF  was  the  place  where  different  com- 
modities, particularly  com,  were  brought  from  outside 
and  sold  in  bulk;  and  danba  w^as  a short  lane  or  street, 
usually  one  where  betel  lea%'es  were  sold.  At  the  na^- 
k^asy  slaves  as  well  as  animals — elephants,  horses, 
cows,  etc, — were  sold.  In  coastal  areas,  bazars  were 
arranged  according  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
ships.  Some  markets  and  fairs  were  held  annually  at 
places  of  religious  importance. 
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The  urban  tran-sfonriation  which  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  establishment  of  Muslim  mle  in  India  led  to 
flie  rise  of  newUulBf  with  extended  scope  for  the  func- 
tioning of  the  market  system.  The  ilourishing  condi- 
tion of  suks  in  India  was  referred  to  by  a large  number 
of  geographenj  and  travellers,  from  al-ldiTsF,  Shihab 
aJ-Din  al-'UmarT  and  I bn  Baitu|a,  to  h'inch,  Bcmk-r, 
and  others. 

The  city  of  Dihlf  had  a number  of  gales  (I  3 accord- 
ing to  Amvr  Khusraw:  12  according  to  BaranT;  2H 
according  to  Ibn  Battuta;  and  10  according  to  Tvmur), 
some  of  which  had  become  famous  as  market  places 
for  specific  commodities  (e.g.  the  Frdam  Gate  for 
slaves;  the  BadaTinr  Gate  for  com,  etc.). 

It  appears  that  in  India  markeLs  of  special  commo- 
dities arose  very  early,  X^uadjaiti  refers  to  a bd^ar-i 
(market  of  cloth  merchants)  in  DihlF  (tr. 
Raverty,  i,  646),  During  the  Mughal  period,  thtTc 
were  many  markets  named  after  different  professions 
and  goods  (katrm  like  Aafra-yi  ka^^bdn,  k^ira-yi  rdi^aFdft, 
katrayi  m^ardn^  etc.;  mandis  like  Juruit^  kf  mundf, 
s^bzT  Titan^,  mandi  ^dbvn,  etc.;  and  like  ^arkkiy 

wdidj  batd^dy  u>dld,  etc.;  see  Nizami,  Diili  Idnkk  k^' 
d'^Tna  Delhi  1 989,  B.'i-B).  These:  Aafrus  and  ntandi^ 

have  survived  to  this  day,  though  with  changed  char* 
acter  and  patterns*  According  to  Bernier  (tr.  Gonstable, 
249),  most  of  the  markets  in  Dihlf  were  of  mixed 
commodities,  except  the  fruit  market  where  fruits  were 
brought  from  Persia,  Balkh,  Bul^ara  and  Samar^nd, 
According  to  Darga  Kulf  Khan  [Alurakka*~i  Dihli,  ed. 
An^arT,  Dihlf  1982),  shops  in  the  Candnf  ^du>k  were 
replete  with  unique  objects  procured  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  Smidl  shop  kec:pf:rs  in  Dihlf  had 
their  residential  quarters  on  the  roofs  of  their  shops 
(Bcrmier,  tr,  245).  4410  Jifikhkhds^  in  Agra,  Patna  and 
Lahore  had  covered  buildings. 

The  nature  of  a market  place  depended  largely  on 
the  requirements  of  people  living  in  that  locality.  In  the 
capital  cities,  the  deman of  ari.stocracy  conditioned 
the  nature  and  quality  of  goods  brought  and  sold  in 
the  market;  ka^ba'i  and  small  towms  generally  con- 
centrated on  supplying  daily  needs  of  the  people.  'I’he 
village  f>eople  got  what  they  needed  at  petH  and  rnekis. 

During  the  dme  of  the  Dihlf  sultan  Balban,  thtm: 
was  an  amir^i-bazdnydn  (officer  of  the  market)  (Baranf, 
Tdnkt'i  Mtuz  ed.  BibL  Indica,  Calcutta  1862, 

34).  The  market  control  of  'Ala’  al-Dfn  KJialcyT  was 
regulated  from  the  sardy-i  W/,  where  the  prices  of 
commodities  were  fixed.  An  olticer  known  as  ^ahna-i 
mQFidi  looked  after  the  market.  Abu  M-Fadl  refers  to 
the  appointment  of  several  market  inspectors  lo  check 
oppression  and  irregularities  in  buying,  selling,  weigh- 
ing, measuring  and  pricing  the  commodities  in  the 
Agra  market  ed.  Bihl  Indica,  Calcutta 

1878-9,  iii,  396)*  Ifie  mtifmaddi^  is.sued  permits  to  mer- 
chants who  brought  their  merchandise  into  the  mar- 
ket for  sale  and  issued  passes  for  goods  which  were 
taken  out  of  the  city.  He  checked  aho  the  register  of 
sale  and  purchase  {siydkft-yi  kh<^d  u Jarukhi). 

Hiimayun  devised  a market  on  boats,  juij, 

where  all  sorts  of  articles  were  sold  rKh'^^andamir. 
Kdndn-t-Humdyuni,  ed.  Bibl.  Indica,  1940,  61).  During 
the  Mughal  period,  mtnd  Adzors  were  arranged  in 
the  palace.  These  were  in  the  nature  of  letes,  in 
which  the  ladies  of  the  nobles  set  up  shops  and  the 
Emperor,  along  with  his  queens,  made  purchases  In 
a convivial  atmosphere  (Nizami,  Dtlii  idnkh  kay  d^ina 
main^  79-80). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  ibn  Battuta,  iii,  147-9,  tr.  Gibb,  iii,  621-2; 
'Alif,  Tarfj^-i  ed.  Bibl.  Ind,*  Calcutta 


1090,  F.  liemier,  in  the  Mo^i  Empm\  tr* 

Constable,  London  1916;  MuIH  Nhr  ai-Dfn  Zahuri, 

Mind  bdzdr,  ms.  Aligarh  University  library*  Shah 
Sulayman  Collection  FH  312;  'All  Muhammad 
Khan,  AhT^dt-i  Ahnadl  (Supplement),  Baroda  1930; 

Bayaxfd  Bayai,  Tadkirayi  Hwndyftn  wa  Akbar,  ed* 

Bibl,  Ind.  1941;  Father  Monserrate,  Commentay^  tr. 

J.S.  Hoyland,  Cuttack  1922;  Pietro  della  Valle,  The 
trauek  Biztw  della  Valle  in  India^  erk  E.  Grey,  2 
vols,,  Ijondon  1892;  J. A.  Mandclsio,  Travels  in  IVestem 
India y ed.  M.S.  Commissariat,  Oxford  1931;  Ralph 
Fitch,  Minatit^y  ed.  J,H.  Ryley,  London  1 899;  Peter 
Muiidy,  Traiteh  in  Asia,  ed.  R.C.  Temple,  London 
1914,  ii;  F.S.  Manrique,  Travels y tr.  CLE.  Luard, 

London  1927;  Muhammad  Salih  Kanbu,  Amal-i 
Sdiihy  Calcutta  1939;  Mfrza  SangTn  Beg,  Saw  at- 
inandziL  ed.  Sb^icff  Husayn  Kasimf,  Delhi  1982; 

Syed  Ahmad  Khan*  Athar  ai-sanadrdy  ed,  S,  Moin- 
ul-Haq,  Karachi  1966;  M.P.  Singh,  Taum,  market ^ 
mint  and  port  m the  Mughal  Empire,  Delhi  1985; 

T.  Raychandhuri,  in  idem  and  Irtan  Habib  (eds.), 

7he  Cambridge  economie  histo^  of  India ^ i*  r.  t2(}0-c. 

I750y  Clambridge  )982,  325-59;  C.A.  Bayly,  Rntmy 
toamsmen  and  bazaars.  North  Indian  sociey  in  the  a^  of 
British  expansion,  I770-I8?9y  C]am b ridgc'  1 983 . 

(K.A.  Nizami) 

SUIJ  al-SHUYUKH*  a small  town  in  south- 
ern 'Irak,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Jat. 

30“  33'  N.,  long.  46°  28'  E.).  It  lies  some  40  km/25 
miles  TO  the  souTh-c:ist  of  al-Na^iriyya  [^.p.]  and  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Khawr  al-Hammar  lake  and 
marshlands  region,  about  160  km/ 100  miles  as  the 
crow'  flies  from  Basra*  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
date-groves  extending  along  the  river  bank,  but  the 
marshy  country,  that  extend.-i  into  Basra,  makes  the 
air  very  unhealthy. 

Suk  aJ-Shuyukh  was  founded  in  the  first  lialf  of  the 
18lh  century  as  a market-place  (jw^t)  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Muntafik  [^*t'.]  Arabs;  4 hours  to  the  east 
there  wa.^  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  Shavkh 
of  the  Muntafik,  called  Kui  al-Shuyukh;  the  plural 
^tiyukh  designates  the  membei^  of  the  clan  of  this 
chief  To  the  end  of  the  1 8th  centuiy,  Suk  was  a small 
tow'n  with  a mosque  and  surrounded  by  earthen  walls 
(Beauchamp),  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  cen- 
tuj-y  it  is  described  as  an  cxtrtrmely  dirty  town,  inhab- 
ited by  6,000  families  and  having  a lively  commercial 
intercourse  with  Basra  and  even  with  Bu^Fr  and  Bom- 
bay. According  to  Fra-sc:r,  the  Muntafik  §hay^  dis- 
dained to  live  in  the  tow-n,  but  in  Petermann’s  time 
(1854)  he  had  a house  there;  this  last-mentioned  trav- 
eller estimated  the  number  of  ihe  population  at  3,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  number  12,000 
is  given  (C’uinei*  SUmi),  of  whom  2,250  w-ere  SunnTs 
possessing  two  mosques  {(^anii‘)y  and  8,770  ShTTs  with 
one  sanctuary  (mas^idX  The  popiiladon  also  included 
280  Jews  and  700  Mandaeans  or  Subba,  'Die  latter 
lived  for  the  greater  part  in  tlie  suburb  §ubbiiye  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Before  18.53,  the 
Mandacan  population  had  numbered  260  fainiJJe.s,  but 
the  oppression  of  the  Muntafik  had  caused  200  fam- 
ilies to  emigrate  to  'Amara,  llie  German  orientalistir.COm 
Petermaim  in  the  year  1854  visited  in  Suk  al-Shuvijkh 
the  high  priest  of  the  Mandaeans,  ^ayl^  Vahya.  As 
elsewhere,  these  people  are  here  siiversmitiis;  they  are 
also  builders  of  a special  type  of  boats. 

Under  Ottoman  Turkish  administration,  Suk  al- 
Shuyukh  became  the  capital  of  a kadd^  of  the  same 
name  in  the  san^ak  of  Muntafik,  In  post- Ottoman 
'Irak,  the  town  was  involved  in  ihe  1920  Tribal  upris- 
ing and  in  the  unrest  of  1935-6.  In  Republican  'Irak, 
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h now  comes  within  the  govemorate  of  Dhu 
and  continues  to  be  a centre  for  date-growing  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice  along  the  western  and  north- 
western fringes  of  the  Khawr  al-Hammar, 

Bibiiography:  Ritter^  Erdhifuiif  xi  (voJ.  vii,  sec- 
ond part),  lOOOj  i008,  citing  the  earlier  traveUers; 
H.  Peteimajini,  Reisen  im  Onmt^  I^ipzig  1861^  ii,  83- 
93;  V.  Cuinet,  La  Turqui^  d*Asi€,  Paris  1894;^  iii;,  308; 
Sami'  Fra5h«T;r  A'am^  ai-a^iamy  iv,  2687;  M*  von 
Oppenheim,  V<m  Aiiiklmen^  zum  Fersischen  Colf^  Berlin 
I900j  iij  72;  E.  Sachau^  Am  Etiphmt  und  7%mj  Leip- 
zig 1900^  72;  W.  Brandtj  Die  Afandaer,  in  virh.  AL 
Amst.,  N.R.,  xvi  (Amsterdam  1915),  57-8;  Admiralty 
Handbook,  Imq  and  the  Persum  Culf^  London  1944, 
331,  368,  382,  456;  S.H.  Longri^,  1900  to 
I950j  a politkaL  s&ckd  aad  economic  histo^^  London 
1953,  84,  122,  212,  242-3.  (J.H  Kramers*} 
SUKAYNA  sr.  al-^IUSAYN,  the  iakah  of  a 
granddaughter  of  *Alr  b.  Abi  T^lib.  There 
are  different  versions  of  her  name;  she  is  called  either 
Umayma  (according  to  Muhammad  b,  al-Sayib  al- 
Kalbr,  al-FiJitiitf  Cairo,  n.d.  140),  or  Amina  or  Amina 
(Aghdnl^^  XVI,  139“41);  there  is  a preference  for  the 
last  of  these  names  because  of  the  cited  by 

al-Mada*inr  about  the  origins  of  the  character  dififer- 
ences  between  her  and  her  eldest  sister  Fatima:  wa- 
(i}smtih^  Amina  toa-hddha  huwa  ai-^ahrh,  her  authentic 
name  is  certainly  Amina  (A!  al-Afurd^i  min  A'lin^jA, 
in  Afawhdir  Cairo  1392/1972,  i,  68;  Aghdni^ 

xvi,  1 39). 

Her  mother,  al-Rab&b  bt.  Imri’^  al-Kays  al-KaJbiyya, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  KaJbr  clans. 
Her  grandfather,  'Adi'  b.  Aws  b.  ^abir,  and  her 
father,  Imru^  al-I^ys  b.  'Adr,  were  the  undisputed  mili- 
tary leaders  of  K^b  (Muhammad  b.  Sa*ib  al-Kalbf, 
Afasab  Ma'add  wa  ’l-Taman  ai-kabiu  Beirut  1488/1988, 
ii,  583).  fn  a very  ancient  tradition,  al-Kalbf  reported 
that  the  grandfather  of  Sukayna  went  to  see  'Umar 
b.  al-Ki^atl^b  and  swore  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
Although  he  was  a Christian,  the  caliph  made  him 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Kuda'a,  who  bad  been 
converted  to  Islam  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the 
Muslim  armies.  It  is  said  that  he  also  received  the 
signal  honour  of  marrying  his  three  daughters  into 
the  family  of  "All  b.  Abr  T^ib,  one  to  himself  and 
one  each  to  his  sons  al-U^an  and  al-Husayn  {ibid^j 
ii,  584). 

When  compared  to  that  for  other  female  figures 
of  this  period  or  even  later,  the  biographical  details 
which  have  been  retained  in  the  sources  are  very  con- 
siderable, but  it  is  naturally  difTicult  to  distinguish 
between  what  must  have  been  entertaining  and  prob- 
ably anecdotal  stories  and  the  historical  facts.  To  trace 
her  biography  it  is  best  to  use  the  most  ancient  account 
(which  is  also  the  least  tricky),  that  of  A'.  abALurdi^i 
composed  less  than  a century  after  the  death  of  our 
heroine.  The  lacunae  that  are  attested  in  her  jfra  have 
been  filled  in  with  details  boTTowed  from  serious  works 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  amusing  adab.  The 
A^dni  remains  a valuable  source  for  studying  her  cul- 
tural activities. 

At  the  time  of  her  fa  therms  martyrdom  at  Karbala* 
in  61/680,  Sukayna  seems  to  have  been  a young  child 
(aJ-Tabarr,  TcAnhhy  ii,  232).  In  this  case  the  affirmation 
of  al-Mada’im  {op.  cit.,  64)  copied  by  Abu  *1-Faradj  al- 
Tsfaliiui  xvi,  1 49)  may  be  contested.  According 

to  him  "'Abd  Allah  b.  al-Hasan  b.  Abi  Talib,  who  also 
died  at  Karbala’,  had  married  her  and  had  already 
consummated  the  marriage. 

For  a short  time  she  was  forced  to  stay  at  Damascus 
(Ibn  'Asakir,  Ta’riM,  xix,  fol.  442;  al-MadilisT,  B^dr 


at-anzmr,  xlv,  155,  169,  194).  Then  she  returned  again 
to  Medina,  where  she  was  brought  up  by  her  mother, 
who  passed  on  to  her  a pronounced  ta.ste  for  intch 
lectual  matters  (Vadet,  Vne  personnaiite  Jhninimy  268, 
who  states  that  her  mother  al-Rabab  was  a poet).  In 
about  67/686,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  her  brother 
'Abd  Allah,  she  married  Mus'ab  b.  al-Zubayr,  the 
governor  of  'Ira^,  and  was  provided  with  an  immense 
mahr.  This  inspired  the  epigrams  and  maxims  of  the 
intelligentsia  of  the  day  (al-Baladhun,  Ansdb  cd-u^mf, 

V,  Jerusalem  1936,  282-3;  A^dnt^  xvi,  triplet  of  Anas 
b,  AbT  Unas  or  of  *Abd  All^  b.  Hammam).  As  a 
result  of  this  marriage,  al-Rab3lb  was  bom,  but  the 
union  was  brutally  cut  short  at  the  time  of  the  recon- 
quest of  'Irak  by  the  Umayyads  in  72/691  by  the 
violent  death  of  Mus'ab. 

After  this  'Ir^  interlude,  she  returned  to  Medina, 
where  in  great  haste  Ramla,  her  sister-in-law,  organ- 
ised a new  marriage  for  her;  it  was  to  be  with  ‘Abd 
Allah  b.  'Uthman  b.  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  Hakim  b.  IJizam, 
a distinguished  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  Kuraysh 
in  Medina  and  who  was  attached  to  the  Zu  bay  rids 
(al-Zubayri,  Nosab  A wri^jA,  Cairo  1953,  232-3).  This 
haste  seems  to  have  been  motivated  by  the  justified 
concern  of  Ramla  to  keep  her  safe  from  a possible 
marriage  with  the  caliph  'Abd  al-Malik  b.  Marwan. 

The  new  union  seems  to  have  developed  peacefully 
and  resulted  in  the  birth  of  two  boys  and  two  girls. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  ‘Abd 
Allah,  has  not  been  established. 

There  now  followed  two  strange  episodes  involving 
two  damaged  unions.  The  one  was  with  al-Asbagh  b. 

'Abd  al-'AzIz  b.  Marwin,  w'hich  took  place  before 
the  21  Rabi'  II  86/ April  706,  the  date  of  his  prema- 
ture death  (al-MaLrlzi,  At  ai-Muhaffa  at-kabit,  Beirut 
1411/1991,  ii,  213>4,  § 793)  provoked  the  opposition 
of  ‘Abd  ai-Malik.  The  second  was  with  Ibrahim  b. 

‘Abd  Allah  b.  ‘Awf,  and  it  was  a means  of  allaying 
the  gossip  of  the  people  of  Medina  who  were  in  a 
state  of  consternation  at  the  long  widowhood  of  this 
great  lady  {ai-MuTdiJdt^  68,  where  Zayd  should  be 
replaced  by  ‘Abd  Allah). 

Her  third  marriage  (and  efTectively  her  last)  was  a 
union  lasting  for  many  long  years  between  her  and 
Zayd  b,  ‘Umar,  the  grandson  of  ‘Utfanian  b.  ‘Allan; 
it  lasted  from  87/705  until  liis  death  {Nmctb 
128),  After  this  Sukayna  faded  into  anonymity;  all 
chat  is  recorded  of  her  is  the  date  and  place  of  her 
death,  Thursday,  5 Rabl'  I 117/23  March  736,  at 
Medina. 

The  pious  classes  and  the  puritans  of  her  genera- 
tion, and  later  the  authors  of  adab  and  iabakdt,  were 
astonished,  indeed  even  scandalised,  by  Sukayna.  There 
is  an  ambivalence  in  the  portrait  of  her  drawn  by 
the  sources  which  can  be  explained  by  many  factors; 
there  was  her  very  strong  personality,  her  reputation 
for  caustic  repartee,  her  much  flaunted  and  extreme 
feminism,  her  undisguised  scorn  for  the  masculine  race 
who  would  fall  prey  to  some  outrageous  tricks  which 
she  would  constantly  play  on  the  traditionalists  (Sulay- 
b,  Yasar  was  one  such  victim,  Agham^  xvi,  144), 
on  the  puritans  {ibid.^  xix,  157)  and  on  important  offi-T- CO ITI 
cials  of  the  region  (such  as  the  chief  of  police  in 
Medina,  ihid.^  xvi,  145).  It  was  certainly  known  that 
she  had  an  illustrious  lineage;  she  w^as  good-lcw^king, 
deeply  chaste  {'q^fa)  and  did  not  lack  generosity  or 
courage;  she  is  even  said  to  have  confronted  those 
who  would  insult  her  grandfather  in  the  mosques  (i^i^,, 
xviii,  143).  It  seems  that  she  was  something  of  a 
feminine  counterpart  to  the  Medinan  sajyid  sh^f  of 
her  day. 
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However,  these  same  sources  also  strongly  empha- 
sise the  dark  side  of  the  personality  of  the  woman, 
as  wcU  as  her  negative  behaviour,  which  was  regarded 
as  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  a 
respectable  woman.  Despite  her  youth  and  beauty  she 
was  never  veiled  (she  was  bana)  nor  followed  the  rules 
of  a confined  life-style.  Moreover,  she  exhibited  cul- 
pable coquetry  in  the  way  that  she  showed  off  her 
beauty  with  a special  hair-style,  a style  which  was  ac- 
tually named  after  lier  as  al-iurra  al-sukaynma,  "Sukayna- 
style  curls. 

Another  way  in  which  she  laid  herself  open  to  very 
sharp  criticism  was  in  her  relations  with  the  poets  of 
the  iashbfb.  It  is  certainly  known  that  "Umar  b.  AbT 
Rabr"a  made  her  the  heroine  of  one  of  his 

pieces  {Sharb  diwan  ^Um^r  b.  Abi  Rabt%  Beirut  1412/ 
1992,  67),  and  perhaps  also  the  same  applies  to  al- 
^Ardjf  69).  Her  marriages  and  love  life 

are  represented  in  a tendentious  manner,  more  like 
the  excesses  of  a less  scrupulous  woman,  as  if  she 
were  ready  to  marry  anyone.  But  it  is  easy  to  forget 
that  for  a woman  to  have  many  husbands  was  a com- 
mon occunnence  in  Kuraysh  society.  What  is  portrayed 
in  her  literaty  salon  and  her  mollis  are  the  social 
gatherings  of  a bohemian  with  dissolute  morals  (Vadet, 
L^esprit  court&isy  66-7).  Apart  from  her  profligacy,  by 
her  conduct  and  by  her  happy  and  ironic  irrepressi- 
bility  SukayTia  seems  to  prefigure  the  libertines  {mu^^^an 
[see  of  the  2nd/ 8th  century. 

But  Sukayna  stood  out  from  her  companions,  the 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy  (as  listed  in  Vadci, 

op.  di.,  68-7 2 j for  other  names  see  Mardijat^  60-SQ) 
because  of  her  cultural  involvement  in  the  spheres  of 
poetry  and  music. 

'Ilic  place  of  her  residence  in  Medina  attracted 
many  poets,  well-known  singets  and  lovers  of  good 
music.  All  this  activity  was  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
vailing atmosphere  of  peace  in  the  region  after  79/69B. 
Very  often  the  great  ^azal  poets  of  the  Hidiazi  school 
came  to  recite  their  poems,  to  listen  to  remarks,  and 
to  Haunt  their  talent.  It  is  known  that  they  broke  with 
the  traditional  nasib  and  introduced  into  ancient 

Arab  poetry  small  narrative  expositions,  by  using  ex- 
changes on  the  subject  matter  between  the  principal 
protagonists.  Sitting  beside  "Umar  b.  AbF  Rabr"a  they 
would  quote  al-Ahwas,  Djamil  b.  Ma*mar,  Kuthayyir 
b.  ‘Abd  al- Rahman  and  their  transmitters.  Among 
those  who  went  there  when  they  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  Djarir  and,  in  particular,  al-Farazdak. 

Several  kinds  of  schemes  were  given  approval  there. 
It  was  Sukayna  who  would  open  the  discussion  thus: 
"Was  it  you  who  wrote  the  following  verses?”,  she 
would  enquire.  The  poet  who  replied  in  the  affir- 
madve  would  find  himself  rewarded  with  money.  At 
other  dmes,  she  would  make  remarks  on  the  inade- 
quate use  of  an  expression,  an  overlapping  of  ele- 
ments, or  a modf  that  had  appeared  in  the  verses 
that  were  cited  xxii,  277,  where  she  shrewdly 

points  out  the  clumsy  expression  of  the  motif  of  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  lover  in  al-Namir  b.  I'awlab),  Much 
less  often  she  would  embark  on  a comparison,  citing 
the  same  modf  as  it  had  been  used  by  someone  else 
(iiidf.,  xvi,  161-3,  the  famous  with  ^arfr,  al- 

Farazdak,  Kii^ayyir,  ^amil  and  al-Ahwas),  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  scene;  one  can  also  speak  of  an  embry- 
onic literary  discussion  with  fragmentary  remarks  on 
certain  points  of  detail. 

Sukayna’s  support  revived  the  knowledge  of  elegiac 
poetry  in  her  epoch.  In  this  way,  she  encouraged  the 
poets  to  condnuc  in  their  style  of  poetry  dur- 
ing the  dme  when  they  were  being  censored  by  the 


higher  spheres  of  society.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to 
detect  within  her  a preference  for  what  could  be  called 
natural  composition  which  worked  to  the 

detriment  of  the  poetry  of  effort.  This  was  why  in 
her  eyes  the  poetry  of  Djanr  was  superior  to  that  of 
al-Farazdak  {Aghdm,  xxi,  366-7),  and  the  composiiions 
of  Djamil  surpassed  those  of  his  peers.  Nevertheless, 
she  esteemed  truth  more  highly  than  any  other  qual- 
ity, and  this  led  her  to  condemn  a triplet  by  al-*ArdjX 
and  a threnody  dedicated  by  X'rwa  b.  Udhayna  to 
the  memory  of  his  brother  Bakr,  because  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  what  was  reality  and  the  much- 
embellished  portrait  that  had  been  drawn  by  the  piece 
{Aghanh  xviii,  328,  334;  Ibn  ‘Asakir,  fob,  444-3). 

Sukayna  had  a lasting  inlluencc  on  music  in  the 
Hi^az,  and  Ibn  Suraydj  consideredi  hio^self  her 

protege.  He  would  reserve  for  her  the  freshness  of  all 
his  new  creations,  and  more  than  once  she  would 
send  him  verses  atid  ask  him  to  set  them  to  music 
for  her.  He  b reported  to  have  forsaken  music  after 
bis  conversion  but  he  did  not  come  any  less  frequently 
to  her  house;  he  came  for  three  days  at  a time  to 
sing  with  'Azza  al-Mayl^’  xvii,  46-7), 

Gharfd  was  the  slave  of  Sukayna,  and  it  was  she 
who  discovered  the  musical  talents  he  possessed, 
presided  over  his  training  and  decided  what  his  spe- 
ciality should  be.  The  Aghdm  reports  that  Sukayna 
sent  her  slave,  who  was  called  ^Abd  al-Malik,  to  Ibn 
Suraydl  and  demanded  that  he  teach  him  the  funeral 
melodies  {nhakd}.  On  the  death  of  Muhammad  b.  aJ- 
Hanafiyya  he  was  entrusted  with  the  singing  of  the 
funeral  songs.  He  excelled  so  much  in  this  duty  that 
the  women  cried  out,  “Lamentations  like  these  are 
overwhelming  which  is  why  he  was  given 

the  epithet  Gharld  {A^dni^  i,  253). 
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SUKHF  (a.)j  a word  which  ihe  Arab  lejticogra- 
phers  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  intellect 
[^.D'd)s,  connecting  it  etymologically  with  the  fomii  X 
verb  istaMqffeii  and  gi\ing  its  root  rncaning  as  “thim 
ness”,  “lack  of  substance”.  The  adjectival  form  is 
a man  is  "when  he  is  shallow- minded 

and  frivolous  (I bn  Durayd^ 

fjaydarabad  1345/1926-7,  s.v.).  It  is  often  used  indis- 
criminately to  designate  "obscenity”  (which  is,  more 
properly,  in  which  cases  it  frequently  goes  hand- 

in-hand  with  mii^an 

The  mediaeval  Arab  literati  appear  not  to  have 
used  suf^  as  a designation  of  a poetic  genre,  prefer- 
ring It  is  dillicult  to  determine  when  and 

saiitff  mean  "shall ow-wi it edness”  and  w'hen  they  mean 
"obscene”:  see  e.g.  the  opinion  expressed  by  I bn  Sallam 
al-Djumahl  (d.  cii.  232/847  concerning  the 

pre-Islamic  poet  Ziihayr  that  he  had  the  least 

tendency  lo  {T<^baA3t  Jiihiii  cd.  M,M. 

^akir,  Cairo  1952,  53),  “levity”,  or  “foolishness”,  and 
its  rebuttal  by  the  poet-caliph  I bn  al-Muftazz  (d.  296/ 
90S  who  construes  it  as  meaning  "obscene”, 

quoting  two  verses  of  a vulgar  and  abusive  nature 
(a|-Mar7,ubSnl,  ed.  by  *A.M,  al-Bacyawr, 

Cairo  1965,  59-60)  (see  further  G.J.  van  Gelder,  The 
bad  and  ^he  Leiden  1988,  16);  I bn  Dawud  al- 

IsfahanF  (d.  297/910  [?.iJ  j)s  in  his  Kiiab  al-^ahra^  cd. 
L al-SamarrS'I  and  N*  al-IJaysi,  Baghdad  1975,  169, 
connects  it  with  safa/tf  "foUy”;  a two-fold  use  of  the 
root  is  found  in  the  Dfwdn  aTATa’^AtiT  of  al-^Askaif 
{d.  393/1005  Cairo  1352,  i,  205  (rai^r/  - shallow- 

witted,  of  some  verses  by  Ibn  al-Rumi  and  i, 

2 1 I {sa&tif  " obscene,  of  poetry  the  transniission  of 
which  should  not  be  neglected).  In  the  Makdma  ai- 
^aymanyya  of  Badi"  al-Zaman  al-Hamadhani  (d.  398/ 
1008  cd.  M.  *Abduh,  Beirut  1973,  212,  al- 

^ymarl  tcUs  how  on  his  peregrinations  he  ama.sscd 
“the  poems  of  the  witty  and  the  frivolities  of  the 
entertainers”  {mk%T  ai-mutagA^rrytn  Wit-:itd^f  al-mulMn); 
in  Ills  Rasa*il  “Uie  siditlf  or  exponent  of  is  de- 

fined,.. as  hhe  one  who  is  heedless  about  the  con- 
sequences to  him  of  what  he  does,  and  the  one  whose 
crown  of  the  head  is  unperturbed  by  a blow"”  (C,E. 
Bosw'orth,  The  mediaeval  hlamk  andetwarld,  I^eiden  1975, 
i,  64),  a defimtion  similar  to  that  offered  of  md^in 
by  Ibn  Mansur,  L51",  s,v. 

It  is  with  the  Buyids  and  with  al-§aljib  Ibn  *Abb^ 
and  Ibn  a!-I4adjdi^di  pardcular,  that 

stiidif  meaning  "obscenity”  became  a slogan  of  the 
age,  characterised  by  a fascination  with  the  more  sor- 
did aspects  of  life  and  society  which  centred  around, 
and  was  fuelled  by,  the  interests  of  Ibn  *Abbad.  His 
patronage  and  predilections  gave  such  a fillip  to  the 
taste  for  the  obscene  that  it  became  a literary  vogue 
and  a social  accomplishment.  Its  emergence  (connected 
with  burgeoning  sophistication  and  urban  progress,  as 
well  as  with  literary  phenometia,  being,  along  with 
muc^dn  poetry,  a reaction-formation  to  the  poetry  of 
madih  and  [^.i^a.])  was  a response  to  a change  in 
the  reading  public,  catering  to  the  popular  taste.  Ibn 
poetry,  of  both  a traditional  and  an 
“underground”  stamp,  was  hugely  popular  through- 
out the  Islamic  lands  and  brought  him  high  rewards. 
It  reflects  the  biparous  nature  of  itself:  many  of 

his  traditional  panegyrics  contain  items  of  frivolity, 
while  his  “aliernative”,  scabrous  pieces  defined  a poetic 
type,  imitated  by  subsequent  centuries. 

Bibliography.  Given  in  the  article.  See  also  al- 
Raghib  al-lsfalianf,  Xitihadaml  ai-udabd\  Cairo  1287/ 
1870,  ii,  143-64  (a  ch.  devoted  to  su^  and  mu^un^\ 
A.  Mez,  Abiilkdsim.  Ein  biigdddet  Sittenbild^  Heidelberg 


1902;  J.L.  Kracmer,  Humanism  in  the  renaissance  of 
hlam,  ^I^iden  1993;  J.S.  Meisami,  Arabic  Mujun 
poetry:  the  litera^  dimension^  in  F.  de  Jong  (ed.),  Verse 
and  the  fair  sex.,  Utrecht  1993;  J.E.  Montgomery,  For 
the  bue  of  a Christian  boy:  a sor^  ly  Abu  MuwdSy  in 
JAL,  xxvii/2  (1996).  (J.E.  Montgomery) 

SUKKAH,  from  Pers.  shakar  or  from  Skr. 

carcardf  Prakrit  sakkard^  the  sap  crushed  from  the 
sugar-cane  {ka^ab  ai-suldair)  and  solid  sugar. 

The  origin  of  sugar  cane  and  its  early  dotnestica- 
rion  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but  it  evidendy 
derived  from  the  family  of  large  Sacch&rum  grasses 
which  grow  in  India  and  Southeast  Asia.  From  India, 
cultivation  of  the  plant  spread  westward.  Clear  ref- 
erences to  culrivanon  in  Persia  belong  to  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Islamic  conquest,  but  it  was 
possibly  know'O  somewhat  earlier,  papyrus  evidence 
indicates  that  sugar  cane  was  grown  in  Egypt  by  the 
miid-2nd/8th  century  and  diffusion  across  North  Africa 
was  steady  although  its  entry  into  areas  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  under  Muslim  domination  may  not  have 
occurred  until  the  5th/ 1 1 th  century.  From  Crusader 
times,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
later  Cyprus,  were  important  sources  of  supply  for 
Christian  Europe. 

Plant  terms  in  Arabic  frequently  varied  from  region 
to  region  and  possibly  over  time  as  welt  Supposed 
synonyms  can  further  lead  to  confusion.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  by-products  of  the  sugar-cane  resulting 
from  different  stages  of  preparatioii  and  refinement, 
that  is,  pressing,  filtering  and  decocting.  For  example, 
two  common  terms  for  types  of  sugar  are  (rutor) 
t(d>ar:c.ad  and  sukkar  nabdt.  Mairnonidcs  states  they  are 
the  same,  the  latter  replacing  the  former  in  Egypt, 
while  Ibn  al-Kuff  lists  them  separately  as  distinct  varie- 
ties. The  dilfercuce  appears  to  be  that  tabarzad  set 
hard  in  moulds  (sugar  loaf)  while  nabdi  set  on  palm 
sticks  placed  tn  the  recipient  where  it  was  being  pre- 
pared; nabdt  was  also  produced  from  other  subf^tances 
such  as  rose  syrup  or  violet  syrup.  Al-Antaki,  on  the 
other  hand,  describes  tabarsiad  as  produced  by  adding 
to  the  sugar  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  in  milk  while  the 
mixture  cooked  {Tadkkira,  i,  195).  This,  however,  may 
only  have  reflected  a practice  in  Syria.  Another  com- 
mon type  of  sugar  was  calltxl  Jdnid.,  made  in  elongated 
moulds  and  which  "melted  quickly  in  the  mouth”  (Ibn 
al-KuIf,  314);  its  highly  refined  stale  was  produced  by 
adding  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds  or  finely-ground  w hite 
flour  to  the  process  of  decoction.  FinaDy,  a sugar 
called  sulqymdnj^  was  made  from  hardened  "red  sugar” 

{sukkar  ahmar)  broken  into  pieces  and  further  cooked 
to  remove  any  impurities  {Tadhfdra,  i,  194). 

Sugar  was  one  of  several  substances  used  as  a 
“sw'eetening*^  ^gent  in  mediaeval  cooking  as  well  as 
medical  preparations.  Honey,  molasses  {dib^  and  fruit 
sugars  were  also  commonly  used.  Ac  times,  their  pur- 
pose served  as  a preservring  agent  for  certain  foods. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  the  relative  popularity  of  one 
sweetener  over  another.  One  medical  writer,  al-Tamlmf 
(d.  late  4th/l(Jth  century)  wrote  of  sugar  that  although 
“not  one  of  the  manna  fallen  from  the  sky”  it  was 
the  “full  brother  of  honey,  its  equal  and  a^ociate"'.  jp  COITI 
Its  benefits  included  aiding  the  performance  of  ingested 
drugs,  both  laxative  and  non-laxadve  varieties,  because 
it  broke  up  their  bitterness,  softened  any  coarseness 
in  their  mixtures  and  cased  their  acceptance  by  the 
body,  "conducting  them  to  the  very  depths  of  the 
bodily  organs”  (Marin  and  Waines,  Manuscripts^  130). 

Sugar  w'as  described  in  Galenic  terms  as  hot  and 
moist.  Despite  its  many  benefits,  sugar  was  nonethe- 
less judged  to  be  harmful  to  the  stomach  at  times 
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when  yelJnw  bile  prevailed  in  it;  the  taharzad  vaiiety, 
however,  bctatise  it  was  Jess  warm  and  moist  than 
other  sugars,  therefore  less  likely  to  be  irans- 

formed  into  yellow  bile,  A number  of  medical  re* 
ceipts  employing  sugar  arc  preserved  in  Abu 
Zuhr's  At  iil'AIti^tijrfihdU  although  they  are  considerably 
outnumbered  by  those  using  honey. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a late  culinary  manual,  the 
fOmz  a{:fawa^id^  sugar  appears  more  frequently  in  prepa- 
rations than  honey.  Moreover,  unlike  medical  receipts 
in  which  sugar  and  honey  rarely  occur  together,  this 
is  often  the  case  in  dishes  prepared  in  the  domestic 
kitchen.  Dishes  containing  meat  and  vegetables  were 
broadly  classified  a.s  either  “sour^'  (or  * ^acidic'",  hamid) 
or  else  "sweetened”  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  a 
sweetening  agent  which,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  could 
be  added  either  during,  or  sprinkled  on  top  of  the 
dish  at  the  end  of  the  cooking  process.  The  inten- 
tion in  other  preparations  was  to  produce  a "sweet- 
sour”  effect  by  combining  vinegar  with  a sweetener. 
Sugar  used  in  the  household  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
chased in  a state  which  required  it  to  be  "crushed”, 
"pounded”,  “powdered”  mahrus,  mafikuk)  in 

the  kitchen  itself;  recipes  instruct  that  the  sugar  used 
should  be  "pounded  (in  a mortar)  and  sieved”.  Sugar 
was  used,  therefore,  in  a wide  variety  of  preparations 
Including,  naturally,  sweetmeats  such  as  the  popular 
kund/a  and  sanitusak^  pickle  preparations  and  other 
condiments.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  sugar  was 
also  an  ingredient  in  several  kinds  of  "home  reme- 
dies” such  as  the  electuary  the  stomachic 

(^awarit)  and  medicinal  powders  {sqfuf)  prepared  in 
the  household  a.s  aids  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  health  and  welfare  of  its  members. 

Bibiiograp/tjf:  A.  Watson,  Agrieuliural  innmfution 
in  the  eaTij  ishmk  worfd^  1983,  24-30;  C.  Barcclo 
and  A.  Labarta,  Le  sucre  eti  KtpngRc  i7n-!6I0),  in 
JnaL  d^iigrieuiture  trndithnuclle  et  de  bMantqut  appli- 
quk  {JAT~BA).  Travaux  d'^ethnohiah^^  C.N.R.S.  Paris, 
xjLxv  (19B8),  175-94;  R.  Kuhtie,  El  azucar:  ujuj  dieii- 
tims  farmociuticos  segun  ios  medicos  drahes  mfdieuaks^ 
in  A,  Malpica  (ed.),  H92.  Ijs  duke  a la  conquista  de 
Europa,  Granada  1994,  41-62;  idem  and  D.  Waines, 
Sugar  in  Andatusi  "/rom#  remedies'' \ M,  Marin  and 
D.  Waines,  The  balanced  way:  food  for  pleasure  and 
healik  in  Tnedievat  Ishm,  in  MM£,  iv  (1989),  123-32; 
Ibn  al-Kuff  al-Karakt,  al-^arad  j7  hift  ak 

^kha  wa-daf^  al-marad^  ed.  S.  Hamameh,  Amman 
J989;  DSwud  al-An?akT,  Tadiikirat  uli  Tatbdb,  repr. 
Beirut  n.d.;  Adn*  al-fawd^id  Jt  tantm*^  ai-mawd^id^  ed. 
M.  Marin  and  D.  Waines,  Stuttgart- Beirut  1993; 
Abu  ’1-^Ala^  Zuhr,  K.  ed.  C.  Alvareic 

Millati,  Madrid,  C.S.hC.  1 994;  E.O.  von  LJppmann, 
Gesekichte  dts  i^uckers^  Berlin  1929;  and  see  BibI,  to 
art.  _ (D.  Waines) 

al-SUKKARI,  AbCi  SA*ln  al-Hasan  b.  al-Husayn 
b.  ^Ubayd  Allah  b.  al-^Ala*  b,  Abi  $ufra  b,  al-Muhallab, 
Arabic  philologist  from  Baghdad,  noted  for  his 
expertise  in  Arabic  poetry,  d.  275/888.  His  Muhallabid 
ancestry  seems  to  be  rather  a link  of  clientage, 
as  was  the  case  with  other  scholars  also  (cf.  Ibn  al- 
Athfr,  akAnsab^  s.v.  al-MuhaLlabl).  Ai-Sukkart  marks 
a milestone  in  the  process  of  collection  and  compo- 
sition, commenting  and  edition  of  poetic  dlUTdn&.  'Fbe 
exact  dimensions  of  his  personal  contribution  to  the 
shape  of  materials  which  he  received  from  his  teach- 
ers or  infomnants  is  hard  to  assess  in  detail,  since  old 
pieces  of  evidence  are  rare.  We  may  perceive  from 
what  is  preserv^ed  of  his  works,  bowev'er^  that  he  trans- 
mitted and  edited  collections,  and  also  gathered  and 
composed  poetic  diimn^  himself. 


Born  in  212/827-R,  he  cannot  have  met  with  the 
early  authorities  in  this  field,  e g,  Abu  ^Amr  al- 
Shaybanf,  Abfi  "Ubayda  and  al-AsmaT.  as  Yakut 
rightly  points  out  {Udetbd^  Even  so,  he  often  refers 
to  them  in  his  commentaries;  much  of  the  material 
seems  to  have  come  to  him  through  Muhammad  b. 

Habib  [see  ibn  harIb],  who  is  the  most  important  of 
his  teachers,  .Al-Sukkarf  iransmiued  his  ai-Aiuhidibarf 
Nakd^id  ^tinr  wa  TFarazdak  and  possibly  al-Mu^id^n 
(G/f5,  ii,  179),  and  used  Ibn  Habib's  collection  of 
verses  and  eommentaries  as  a starting-point  for  his 
editorial  aciivTty  as  editor- transmitter.  In  this  manner, 
al-Sukkarrs  redactions  of  the — preserved — diivdnA  of 
Hassan  b.  Thabit  (cd.  W.N.  ® Arafat,  i,  11).  TJbayd 
Allah  b.  R.ays  al-Rukayyai  (ed.  N.  Rhodokanakis, 
p.  hi),  Imru^  al-Kays  (ed.  Ahlwardt,  p.  vi),  al-Hutay^a 
(ed.  N.M.A.  Taha,  13),  a|-Akhtal  (ed.  A.  Salham,  3), 

Djarir  (ms.,  ix,  281),  Sur^a  b.  Mird^  aUAsghar 

(ed.  S.M.  Husayn,  in  JBAS  [1936])  are  related  to  the 
authority  of  this  teacher.  A short  version  (^Fiu^tojar) 
of  Ibn  al-Kalbr’s  ^amharal  ul-nasabt  a work  aLso  trans- 
mitted by  Ibii  Habib,  is  attested  as  a redaction  of  al- 
Sukkaif  as  well  (W'.  Caskcl,  l^^amharal  an-nasab^  Leiden 
1966,  i,  100).  'This  list  can  in  no  way  lay  claim  to 
completeness,  but  may  give  an  impression  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  materials  which  he  handed  down  to  us. 

Al-Sukkarf  is  also  known  for  his  "composition  (^anf) 
of  diittdns”  as  al-Dhahabr  expresses  it  xiii,  126), 

and  most  famous  among  his  works  of  this  kind  is  the 
edition  and  commentary  of  the  tribal  dtwdn  of  the 
Hudhayl  Another  tribal  diwdn  in  his  redaction 

was  that  of  Taghlib  as  used  by  *Abd  ahl^dir  al- 
Baghdadl  {MizAnat  akadah^  i,  304,  309;  cf.  QlS,  it,  2 
338).  Also,  the  poetty  of  individual  poets  was  gath- 
ered together  and  edited  by  him,  like  that  of  Ka^b 
b,  Zuhayr  (ed.  V.  Kowalski,  i)  and  many  others.  Ibn 
al-Nadlm  has  a long  list  of  poets  whose  dtwans  al- 
Sukkarf  gathered  or  transmitted  {kihristy  ed.  I’a^addud, 

1 78).  No  manuscripts  of  his  works  on  lexicology  and 
poetry  have,  it  seems,  survived,  but  Hadjdji  Khalffa 
{Kadif  al-zunun^  ed.  Flligel)  testifies,  aT>art  from 
to  a Aitdb  ai-iVuhush  and  ai-Abydt  aksd^ira.  Fragments 
of  his  editorial  work  in  poetry,  as  well  as  narrative 
materials  about  poets,  are  to  be  found  scattered  in 
classical  Arabic  lilcralurc,  mainly  in  the  ^izdnai  ak 
adab  and,  of  primary  importance,  the  A^dnt\  lie  re, 
for  instance,  a collection  of  the  poetry  of  Ghaylan  b. 

Salma  is  quoted  from  a copy  of  al-SukkarT's  own 
handwriting  {AgbdtiT^^  xiii,  231)  and  his  famous  Akhbdr 
uHu^u^^  parts  of  which  are  also  preserved  with  the 
dTwdn  of  Tahman  b.  ‘Amr  al-Kilabi  (cd,  W.  Wright, 
in  his  Opuscula  aFabica)^  are  mentioned  xxiv, 

169). 

Bibliography:  Brockelmann,  F,  108-9,  SI,  168; 

Sezgin,  GAS^  ii  (poetry),  viii  (lexicography),  ix  (gram- 
mar), passim  (see  indices).  For  the  Aghdnk  see 
M.  FI cisch hammer,  Qpelknuniersucbungeri  atm  Kitdh 
al-A^ru^  HalJe/Saale  1965  (unpublished  ms.),  ch.  3, 
no.  36,  and  ch.  4,  no.  42;  in  addition  to  the  biogra- 
phical literature  mentioned  in  tliese  reference  works, 
see  Dhahabl,  Syar  aslant  aknubald^f  xiii.  126. 

(Seii-jjERjdar.com 

SUKNA  (a.),  lit.  "abode”.  4'his  is  a Kur^Snic 
legal  term  referring  to  a women's  right  upon  her 
husband  to  provide  shelter  for  her  (XL,  6).  It  also 
refers  to  her  right  to  stay  in  the  matrimonial  house 
during  her  waiting  period  following  divorce  or  death 
(XI^,  I).  A famous  statement  of  Fatima  bl.  IJays  is 
recorded  by  al-Bukharl  and  Muslim  in  their  collec- 
tions of  hadi(h,  that  stiktid  and  m^aka  were  not  granted 
to  her  by  the  Frophet  when  she  was  irrevocably 
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divorced*  Her  statement  lead  to  a disagreement  among 
scholars.  l:Iana(Ts  follow  the  view  of  *Umar  and 
who  rejected  ratima's  statement  on  the  ground  of  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  Kiir*anic  verse  and  prophetic 
traditions.  Other  scholars^  including  'All,  Ibn  ^ Abbas 
and  the  Imam!  school  of  the  deny  both  sukna 

and  on  the  grounds  of  Patimats  statement. 

These  two  rights  are  only  given  to  a woman  who 
has  not  been  irrevocably  divorced.  The  H^nbalr  Ibn 
Kodama  extended  the  range  of  exclusions  to  include 
a woman  divorced  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage.  The  ShafiT  and  Malik!  schools  maintain 
that  the  right  to  iiajaka  would  be  lost  following  a final 
pronouncement  of  divorce,  unlike  the  right  to 
since  it  is  specified  by  Kurban,  I..XV,  6.  The  Hanafi 
tendency  unreservedly  to  give  a divorcee  both 
and  suhtd  seems  to  be  the  tendency  adopted  by  some 
modem  Muslim  Family  laws,  including  the  Pakistani 
Ordinance,  1961. 

Bibliography'.  Ibn  Kudama,  Cairo 

1989,  ii,  354-5;  Wahba  al-Zubayir,  al-Fil^  al-hldml 
ma-adiiiatuh.^  Beimt  1985,  viij  657;  Sayyid  Ssbik, 
Fikk  ai-sunna^  Beirut  1977,  ii,  158;  Arshad  Mubcen 
Anwari,  Th£  numual  qf  ilattj,  Lahore  n*d*,  68,  75* 

(M.Y.  IzjLi  Dien) 

SUISBAT,  the  Greek  philosopher  Socrates. 
There  is  no  specific  discussion  of  the  teachings  of 
Socrates  on  the  part  of  the  Arabo-Muslim  authors 
who  mention  his  name.  This  also  applies  to  bibliog" 
raphe r$  such  as  Abu  Sulayman  al-Siiyistanr  {Siwan  cS- 
Ibn  al-Nadim  {Fihtist)^  Ibn  al-IGftr 
al-hukamd^}  and  Ibn  AbT  Usaybi''a  {''IJyun  ai-anhd^). 
The  small  amount  of  information  supplied  by  these 
diverse  authors  is,  furthermore,  repetitive.  According 
to  Abu  Sulayman,  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  ac- 
quired Egyptian  wisdom  from  Pythagoras.  Sa'id  al- 
AndaJusr  {Tahakdt  af-titnamt  tr.  R.  Blachere,  Paris  1935) 
merely  states  that  Socrates  was  a disciple  of  Pythagoras, 
adding  that  “He  confined  himself,  in  philosophy,  to 
the  study  of  the  metaphysical  sciences.  He  scorned 
the  pleasures  of  this  world  and  rejected  them,  and 
publicly  proclaimed  his  disagreement  with  the  Greeks 
over  the  worship  of  idols”.  According  to  Si" id,  it 
was  this  opposition  to  idolatry  which  led  to  the 
condemnation  of  Socrates.  He  relates  a legendary 
episode  and  concludes  by  attributing  to  Socrates  “sub- 
lime counsels*",  remarkable  “institudons”  and  memo- 
rable statements.  “He  possessed  opinions  similar  to 
those  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Empedocles  on  the  divine 
attributes.  Nevertheless,  on  the  subject  of  the  Afterlife, 
he  professed  unfounded  notions,  far  removed  from 
sound  philosophy  and  verified  doctrines*'  (61).  It  may 
be  noted  that  Sa^id  al-Andalusf’s  analysis  is  influenced 
by  his  Muslim  sensibilities.  In  pardcular,  no  doubt 
referring  to  PlaLo*s  Phagdo^  he  attacks  a concepdon  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  which  takes  no  account 
of  the  resurrecdon  of  the  body.  This  treatise  by  §sHd 
inspired  Ibn  al-IjLifti  and  Ibn  AbT  U^ybi^a.  Ibn  aJ- 
^fri  numbers  Socrates  among  the  Five  Sages,  with 
Empedocles  and  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Only 
Ibn  Abi  Usaybi'a  refers  specifically  to  one  of  Plato*s 
writings,  under  the  tide  of  Kttdb  Ihti^a^  Sokrat  ^aid 
ahl  A^tn^ay  which  could  be  the  Apohgy.  But  it  seems 
certain  that,  for  the  /aldsifiiy  there  was  no  disdne- 
don  between  the  thought  of  Socrates  and  that  of 
Plato. 

Bibliography.  Given  in  the  text;  see  also  I,  Alon, 
Socrales  in  Medical  Arabia  Literature,  Leiden  1991. 

(R.  Arnaij>E7.) 

SUKUN.  In  philosophy  and  in  grammar,  [see  ac- 

HARAKA  WA  *L-SUKCn], 


SLJKUT  (a.),  lit,  “silence”,  a term  of  Islamic 
law.  Here,  stikiii  refer-s  to  an  individuai*s  action  of 
not  actively  expressing  an  opinion  when  involved  in 
an  action  or  contract  that  requires  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. This  “tacit**  manifestation  of  will  can  only  be 
clarified  by  circumstance.  The  concept  is  highlighted 
by  the  legal  maxim  that  states  “no  statement  can  be 
ascribed  to  a silent  person,  but  silence  when  a need 
arises  is  a manifestadon  of  will”.  The  application  of 
this  rule  can  be  found  in  the  silence  of  a Jandlord 
who  demands  an  increase  on  the  former  rent*  The 
condnualion  of  tenancy  is  viewed  as  including  posi- 
tive acceptance  of  the  old  rent  {Ma^aihit  art*  438).  In 
contrast  to  this  is  the  silence  of  the  owner  who  is 
asked  to  lend  his  property;  this  is  considered  to  mean 
a negative  answer  {Mad^alla,  art.  805).  This  appears 
to  create  a situadon  in  new  cases  when  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  the  judge  is  the  only  factor  for  deciding 
what  needs  manifestation  and  what  does  not. 

The  contrasting  variadon  of  the  “value**  of  silence 
in  Islamic  Jaw  seems  to  place  significant  importance 
on  the  psychological  “slate**  of  individuals  performing 
contracts*  This  is  best  represented  in  the  sukiit  that  is 
taken  as  acceptance  {tidd)  in  wedding  ceremonies  when 
a virgin  bride  is  asked,  "do  you  take  this  man  to  be 
your  husband?**  This  is  based  on  the  grounds  that 
she  is  too  embarrassed  to  say  “yes**.  This  contrasts 
with  the  previously  married  woman  who  is  expected 
explicitly  to  declare  her  will. 

BibliogTaphy:  SalTm  Rustum  Baz  al-Lubnanf, 
Sbarh  ai-Afad^alJa,  repr.  Beirut  1986,  344,  447,  244, 

1 180;  A*  Zaydan,  al-Madkhal  li-dirdsat  al-Stnff'a  ai- 
Isldtniyya,  Baghdad  1967,  94.  (M.Y.  Izzi  Dien) 

SUlfUTRA  (other  transcripdons:  Sukutra,  Suqutra, 
Soqotra,  Sogotra,  Socotora  and  Socotra;  in  Arabic, 
the  final  letter  may  be  an  alif  or  a td^  marbutd), 

is  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  a distanee 
of  approximately  300  km/ 186  miles  from  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  (Ras  Fartak)  and  240  km/ 150  miles  from 
Ras  Asir  (Gap  Guardafui)  in  Africa.  Its  geographi- 
cal coordinates  are,  from  east  to  west,  Ra*s  MamT 
(12^  32*  N*  54**  30'  E.)  to  Ra’s  Sbu^ab  (12’  32'  N.  53’ 
19'  E.),  and  from  north  to  south,  Ra*s  Hulaf  (12®  42* 
N.  54®  06'  E.)  to  Ra*s  ^tanan  (12®  21*  N.  53®  33'  E.). 
The  dimensions  of  the  island  change  according  to 


the  sources: 

Length 

Breadth 

Sui^ace 

EL  (1934) 

132  km 

40  km 

km^  3579.2 

West  Arabhi 

138  km 

3 7 km 

(1946) 

(75  miles) 

(20  miles) 

Red  Sea  Filoi 

129  km 

37  km 

km'^  4801 

(1967) 

0 

1 

(20  miles) 

(1,400  sq.  miles) 

(1971) 

— 

— 

(1,400  sq.  mile.s) 

Les  Yemen 
(1979) 

130  km 

40  km 

It  is  part  of  an  archipelago  which  includes  at  least 
three  other  islands^  'Abd  al-KOrT  (12®  12*  Nl3b2®  15l9r.COm 
E.)  and  the  “Brothers”,  that  is,  DjazTrat  Samha  (12° 

09'  N.,  53®  03'  E.)  and  Djazfrat  Darsa  or  Darza  (12® 

06'  N.,  53®  16'  E.)*  According  to  £/',  the  population 
was  estimaLed  at  13,000  "Moslems**;  the  editors  of 
West  Arabia  (1946)  calculated  that  it  was  between  6,000 
and  8,000;  according  to  the  Qiu^rdjiyay  its  inhabitants 
are  1,500;  and  fmaliy,  Alain  Rouaud  states  that  in 
1979  the  population  was  around  20,000,  to  whom 
200  inhabitants  of  ®Abd  aJ-Kurf  must  be  added. 
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1.  'I'opography  and  demography. 

Situated  near  the  track  of  vessels  bound  to  and 

from  the  is  generally  sighted  by  vessels 

entering  or  me  Gulf  of  Aden;  but  being  ex- 

posed to  both  monsoons  and  having  no  harbours  in 
which  vessels  can  at  all  times  anchor  with  safety,  it  is 
but  little  visited.  Jabal  Haggier  is  the  summit  of  the 
island,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  1,419  m/4,654  feet. 

The  south-western  pan  of  the  island  is  arid  and 
barren,  but  much  of  the  remainder  is  comparatively 
fertile,  being  well-watered  by  the  monsoon  rains  of 
July  and  December,  llie  southern  coast  preserves  a 
nearly  unbroken  line,  but  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  are  broken  into  a succession  of  small  bays,  gen- 
erally with  streams  at  their  head,  affording  anchor- 
age according  to  the  seasons,  but  none  of  them  is 
safe  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Over  a broad  area,  hills 
rise  abruptly  in  vertical  clifTs  .several  hundred  feet  high, 
but  at  other  places  there  are  plains,  which  attain  a 
breadth  of  as  much  as  9 km/5  miles  between  the 
base  of  the  hills  and  the  coast.  On  the  southern  side 
is  the  plain  of  Naukad,  the  largest  pKain,  which,  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  is  for  miles  * 
covered  with  dunes  of  drift  sand.  On  the  northern 
side,  these  plains  occur  chiefly  at  the  mouth  of  streams,  * 
and  are  the  sites  of  the  only  places  which  may  be 
called  towns. 

I'he  internal  part  of  the  ifdand  may  be  roughly 
described  as  broad,  undulating,  and  intersected  by 
limestone  plateaux,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  , 
300  m/984  feet,  that  flank  westward,  southward  and 
eastward,  a nucleus  of  granite  peaks,  which  attain  ele- 
vations of  over  1,200  m/3,936  feet.  These  are  sel- 
dom free  from  clouds,  but  when  the  weather  is  clear  , 
their  appearance  is  broken  and  picturesque.  'ITie  whole 
of  this  hilly  region  is  deeply  intersected  by  ravines  , 
and  valleys,  which,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  are  occupied 
by  roaring  torrents,  but  the  majority  are  empty  in 
the  dry  season.  There  are,  however,  many  perennial 
streams. 

The  population  has  a composite  character  that 
struck  the  travellers  of  Antiquity:  Arabs,  Indians, 
Somalis,  and  Blacks,  the  descendants  of  mixed  slaves. 

Inland,  they  arc  nomad  “Bedouins'*  and  live  in  • 
caves.  They  practise  a rotation  of  the  pasture  land 
to  feed  their  flocks  of  goats,  sheep  and  camels.  They  ' 
also  gather  the  resin  of  dragon’s  blood  (Dracaena  ■ 
Cinnabari),  incense  and  aloe,  and  make  the  most  of  I 
some  palm  groves  and  tobacco  plants.  'ITie  southern 
coast  is  deserted.  The  habitants  of  the  northern  coast- 
line arc  scattered  in  some  twenty  small  villages:  they 
practise  fishing  and  exchange  their  surplus  with  the 
“Bedo**  against  meat  and  milk. 

'Fhc  language  spoken  in  the  island  is  Su^iujri 
(Soqotri,  Socotri,  etc.);  sec  below,  3. 

2.  History. 

The  long  history  of  Suku^ra  extends  back  into 
mythology.  One  suggested  derivation  of  the  name  is 
from  the  Sanskrit,  Dvipa  Sukhadhara  according  to  Western 
Arabia^  or  dvipa  iu/Juitara,  according  to  J.  ITcalsch  in 
EI\  which  arc  to  be  translated  “Isle  of  the  Abode  of 
the  Bliss”  or  “file  heureusc”.  There  is  also  a theory 
that  this  was  corrupted  into  Suk  al-Katra  “market  of 
the  exudations”,  but  this  is  apparently  untenable  on 
philological  grounds. 

Sukutra  has  been  identified  with  the  Panchaia  of 
Virgil,  which  is  connected  with  the  story  of  the 
Phoenix,  which  lies  down  to  die  in  a perfumed  nc.st 
of  cinnamon  and  frankincense  sprigs.  A connection  , 
has  also  been  suggested  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  ' 
Dioscuri,  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  whence 


possibly  the  Roman  name  Dioscoridis  Insula.  'l  o this 
day,  the  Arabs  call  dragon’s-blood  dam  al-akhawayn 
“the  blood  of  the  two  brothers”. 

Iskuduru,  one  of  a list  of  countries  conquered  by 
Darius  (5th  century  B.C.),  is  believed  to  have  been 
Sukutra.  llie  island  was  apparently  visited,  along  with 
the  Land  of  Punt,  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  order 
to  obtain  frankincense  by  the  direct  sea-route,  llie 
anonymous  writer  of  the  Feriplus  referred  to  Suku|ra 
I as  containing  (1st  century  A.D.)  a mixed  Greek-speak- 
ing population,  trading  with  Arabia  and  India,  espe- 
j cially  in  turtle-shell  of  high  quality;  while  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  visiting  it  in  the  6th  century,  thought 
I that  the  Greek-speaking  pieople  had  been  placed  in 
“Dioscorides”  by  the  Ptolemies,  l eaders  from  Muza 
(the  Arabian  Red  Sea  coast)  and  Barygaza  (the  Gulf 
of  Cambay)  visited  the  island  for  turtle-shell.  ITic 
island  is  mentioned  in  pre-Islamic  inscriptions  from 
Hadramawt,  spelt  in  the  musnad  script  s'^krdy  as  an 
appanage  of  Hadramawt.  In  Islamic  times,  as  far  back 
as  the  10th  century  it  was  a noted  haunt  of  pirates 
from  Cutch  and  Gu^jarat.  Marco  Polo,  among  other 
writers,  described  the  harpooning  of  whales  round  its 
coasts  for  ambergris  and  .sperm  oil. 

Several  Arab  geographers,  among  them  Yiikflt,  al- 
KazwTnT,  al-IdiisT,  al- Baghdadi  (d.  739/1338)  and  al- 
Hamdanf  (d.  945/1539),  mention  Sukutra  in  their 
descriptions.  I’he  information  which  they  give  is,  how- 
ever, limited  to  mentioning  the  gathering  of  aloes  [sec 
5abrJ  and  dragon’s  blood,  and  they  state  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  “Christian  Arabs”.  AI-IdrTsi  adds 
that  Alexander  the  Great  had  replaced  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  island  with  Greek  immigrants  on 
the  advice  of  his  tutor  and  friend  Ari.stotle.  In  1 507, 
the  Portuguese  Afonso  de  Albuquerque  conquered  the 
island,  but  this  occupation  did  not  last  long;  it  was, 
however,  the  first  contact  with  expanding  Europe. 

The  islands  for  long  formed  part  of  the  domains 
of  the  Imam  of  Maskaj  and  the  Mahri  Sultan  of 
l^shn  and  Sukutra.  The  island  was  occupied  by  a 
British  force,  following  an  agreement  with  the  Sultan 
in  1834,  for  about  five  years  while  the  Government 
of  India  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the  island 
as  a coaling  station.  In  1886  the  Sultan  accepted  a 
Protectorate  Treaty.  All  the  islands  then  became  part 
of  the  Aden  Protectorate,  administered  from  India 
through  the  Resident  at  Aden,  till  the  tran.sfer  of  the 
Protectorate  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  London  in  1937. 
The  Sultan,  whose  capital  was  Hadibu,  ruled  with 
the  help  of  his  wazir  and  of  headmen  appointed  from 
the  coastal  settlements  and  the  pastoral  clans  of  the 
interior. 

The  first  landing  ground  for  aircraft  was  established 
on  the  Hadibu  plain  in  1940.  'T'his  was  replaced  in 
1942  by  a larger  landing-ground  on  the  northern 
coastal  plain,  .some  2 miles  west  of  Kathub.  According 
to  Alain  Rouaud,  “the  Soviet  Union  apparently  used 
the  same  landing  grounds  for  their  planes  operating 
in  the  Indian  Ocean;  they  also  established  a base  for 
their  fleet  of  submarines  and  30  other  boats.  'I'he 
presence  of  these  military  bases  explains  the  thick  veil 
and  the  absence  of  information  which  ^e  Souttl|» 
Yemenis  kept  over  the  island,  since  camps  tot  polit-  ' ' 
icaJ  prisoners  were  to  be  found  there.  Situated  at  the 
same  distance  from  Mogadishu  and  Addis  Ababa 
on  the  fxrtroleum  route  that  passes  by  the  Cap>e  of 
Good  Hope,  or  on  that  going  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
Sukutra  is  a particularly  strategic  centre  in  a zone  of 
conflicts”. 

On  22  May  1990,  the  Arabic  Republic  of  Yemen 
and  the  Popular  Republic  of  Yemen  joined  to  form 
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the  new  stale  of  the  Republic  of  Yemen,  in  which 
Sukutra  is  now  included- 

Bibliography.  M.OSX.  of  the  bibliographies,  even 
those  dealing  specifically  with  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
ignore  the  existence  of  SuVuira.  Moreover,  the  scat- 
tered information  already  published  is  not  recent 
or  up-to-date-  With  reference  to  the  historical  part 
of  the  period  before  the  appearance  of  Islam,  the 
reader  should  refer  to  the  £/'  art-,  where  detailed 
information  can  be  found- 

1.  Geographical  co-ordinates  and  place- 
names.  PeQph^s  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen, 
standard  names  gazetteeri  United  States  Board  on 
Geographic  Names  1976,  Washington  D.C.  (A  list 
of  S&kotTi  names  was  supplied  by  the  Permarimt 
Committee  on  Pkographjcal  J\lames  they  are  the 

result  of  field  work  by  the  late  Professor  Tom 
Johnston  of  S.O-A.S.,  iLondon.) 

2-  Description  of  the  island,  Sf\  art.  Sakofra 
(1934);  Naval  InteDigence  Division,  Western  Arabia 
and  Red  Sea^  London  1946,  Appendix  F,  Socotra, 
699- 1 5;  Red  S^a  and  Gulf  tf  Aden  pilots  comprising  the 
Suez  Canak  etc.  Socotra  and  its  adjacent  islands^  i 1 th  cd, 
London  1967  (contains  a detailed  description  of  the 
coasts  and  anchorages  of  the  islands);  f^u^rdjiya 
i^umhiiriyyai  ai-Taman  al-dimukrati^ya  al-^a^biyya,  Cairo 
1971;  A-  Rouaud,  Sjs  Yemen  et  tears  populations^  Brus- 
sels 1979,  224,  Soqotra  (ilc  de-),  129-30,  Soqotri 
(langue),  30,  129. 

3-  History.  GK  Hourani,  Arab  seafaring  in  the 

Indian  Ocean  in  ancietti  and  earfy  medieval  times^  Princeton 
1951,  new  augmented  ed.  by  J.  GarswelU  Frinceton 
1995,  index,  s.w.  Socotra,  Dvipa  Sukhatara;  G.R. 
Tibbets,  Arab  nat^ation  in  die  Indian  Ocean  bfore  the 
cmning  of  die  Pariugaesey  being  a Iranslahon  of  KitSb  al- 
Fawa*id  ft  usul  al-bahr  wa  1-qawa^id  f Ahmad  h. 
Majid  al-NafU,,  London  1971,  index,  s.w.  Socotra, 
*Abd  ai-Kuri,  Darza,  Samha.  (G.  Oman) 

3.  Language. 

The  term  SuliLU^rT/SolfOtri  denotes  both  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  island  of  SuJ^utra  and  the  language  of 
the  Yemeni  islands  of  Sukutra  and  *Abd  al-Kuri  and 
the  nearby  islet  of  Samha,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  off  Cape  Guardafui.  SukupT  (S),  realised  as 
[skAtri],  is  one  of  the  six  languages  of  the  group  known 
as  '^Modern  South  Arabian  Languages”  (MSxALl  cur- 
rently spoken  in  Yemen  and  in  TJman  and  belong- 
ing to  the  southern  branch  of  western  Semitic,  as  do 
xArabic  and  the  Semitic  languages  of  Ethiopia.  It  should 
be  stressed  that  there  is  no  inter-comprehension  be- 
tween Arabic  and  the  MSALs,  nor  between  S and 
the  other  MSALs.  The  number  of  speakers  is  hard 
to  reckon  in  the  absence  of  recent  official  figures;  the 
population  of  Sukutra  may,  however,  be  estimated  at 
approximately  50,000  (Naumkin  and  Porkhomovskiy^ 
1981,  3),  that  of  *Abd  al-Kyrr  at  around  260  (Natim- 
Jdn,  1 993,  342,  359  n.  2),  diat  of  Samha  at  less  than 
50  (University  of  Aden,  1986,  9,  Arabic  section).  S, 
not  a written  language,  is  the  mother  tongue  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands;  it  is  used  in  all  facets 
of  private  life  and  in  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  in 
oral  literature  (songs,  poetry,  anecdotes,  traditional 
tales);  outside  the  islands,  it  is  spoken  within  commu- 
nities of  expatriate  blandeis  (especially  in  the  Emirates), 
Arabic,  the  national  language,  is  the  second  language 
of  the  islands  in  question,  spoken  in  administrative 
contexts.  It  is  taught  in  schools  and  through  contact 
with  xArabophones  living  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sukutra,  in  particular  in  Hadibo  or,  for  the  nsher- 
men  of  ^Abd  al-Kurl,  with  Arabophones  on  the  coast 
of  Hadmmawt.  Many  Bedouin  women  living  in  re- 


mote regions  of  the  islands,  born  before  the  1960s 
and  never  having  had  access  to  education,  possess 
little  or  no  knowledige  of  the  national  language.  Arabic 
also  serves  as  the  language  of  communication  with 
speakers  of  one  other  MSAL,  Mahrl  which  For 

hisLorical,  geographical  and  economic  reasons  is  the 
only  MSAL  having  contact  with  S. 

The  first  document  regarding  S dates  back  no  fur- 
ther than  1835,  when  J.R.  Wellsted  compiled  a list 
of  246  words  and  expressions  in  this  language*  At  the 
end  of  the  1 9th  century  the  Viennese  scholar,  D.H. 

MuUer,  in  the  context  of  the  Sudarabistke  Er^pedition,,  pro- 
vided Semitic  scholars  with  a veritable  library  of  texts 
in  S from  Sukutra  and  ‘Abd  al-Kuri,  studied  and 
analysed  by  M.  Bittner,  W*  Leslau  and  E.  Wagner. 

Studies  conducted  since  1966,  by  T.M*  Johnstone, 

V.  Naumkin  and  the  Missian  Frauiaise  d'En^uete  sur  les 
iMiigues  du  Yemen  (A*  Lonnet  and  M.-Ck  Simeone- 
xSencJle)  have  revealed  a rich  dialectology  and  made 
it  possible  to  complete  and  revise  certain  assertions 
which  were  formerly  applied  to  only  a small  num- 
ber of  S dialects,  the  only  ones  studied  in  previous 
works. 

Among  the  MxSAJxS  which,  it  may  be  recalled,  pre- 
sent a number  of  traits  original  and  internal  to  the 
southern  group  of  western  Semitic,  S occupies  a par- 
ticular place;  its  geographical  and  historical  isolation 
has  definitely  been  the  cause  of  an  evolution  different 
to  that  of  the  MSALs  of  the  mainland,  in  permanent 
contact  with  one  another. 

In  terms  of  phonology,  as  with  the  other  MSAI.S, 
the  consonantal  system  of  S is  characterised  by  the 
existence  of  ejective  glottaliscd  consonants:  k,  ^ 

(these  coTTCspond  to  the  Arabic  series  of  cmphatics, 
with  the  exception  of  i,  a supplementary  phoneme 
peculiar  to  the  MSAUs),  of  two  lateral  fricatives  (of 
which  traces  arc  found  in  the  writing  of  ancient  South 
Arabian  languages,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Ge*ez)  includ- 
ing 5 (the  Arabic  homologue  of  which  is  the  letter 
ddd  which  seems  to  have  exhibited  a lateral 

articulation,  cf  the  Kiidh  of  SFbawayhi). 

It  should  be  stressed  that*  contrary  to  what  has 
sometimes  been  slated,  the  velar  fricatives  x and  g 
form  part  of  the  phonological  system  of  S,  although 
it  is  true  that,  in  some  dialects,  there  has  been  coa- 
lescence with  the  pharyngals;  in  KaJansiyya,  xtc  “night” 
and  “man”  correspond  to  fite  and  l^cyz  in  IJadibo. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  the  MSALs,  S is  distin- 
guished by  a consonantal  system  lacking  interdcntals. 

Worn  the  purely  phonetic  point  of  view,  there  are 
two  traits  typical  of  S which  should  be  noted.  One 
is  the  consequence  of  rules  of  accentuation:  the  cxbt- 
ence  of  a so-called  “parasitic”  h which  permits  the 
prolongation  of  a syllable  which  has  become  short 
and  unaccented  (melaher  ‘'stable”,  but  in  the  duaJ 
maseri;  ferhim  “daughter”).  The  other  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  certain  consonants  in  a “whispered”  form:  die 
emission  of  the  phoneme  is  such  that  the  vocal  cords 
are  not  fully  engaged,  and  the  auditive  impression  is 
chat  of  a breath  accompanying  the  consonant;  it  is 
transcribed  a.s  gem\l  “camel”,  IHSn  “tongue”. 

Other  phenomena  of  phonetic  combination,  COITI 

existing  to  varying  degrees  in  other  MSALs,  are  “pfe-  ' 
sent  in  S:  the  palatahsadon  of  voiceless,  glottalised 
and  voiced  velars:  iccetab  "he  writes”  (ktob  “he  has 
written”),  m^rbfeah  “poisoned”  (f)  (rfb;>k  “he  has  been 
poisoned”),  dica^n3h;>n  “scorpion”,  Teyi  “man'’,  in 
certain  dialects  Tcg^  “man”;  the  fricative  reahsarion 
[i]  of  /!/■  (for  /al/,  negative  particle),  ?3SAa  “he 
helped”,  afzah  “Allah”. 

The  vocalic  system  of  $ differs  from  that  of  other 
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MSALsj  in  that  certain  dialects  include  6 and  ce  in 
addition  to  the  e,  a,  u,  a,  of  the  “basic" 

MSA  syslem|gjrhc  timbre  and  vocalic  quantity  arc 
closely  linked  with  accent uadon  and,  as  in  D^ibbSll 
[see  contrast  in  vcncalic  duration  seems  to 

have  no  phonoJogical  relevance.  The  syllabic  struc- 
ture is  of  the  Cv  or  GvC  type.  The  accent,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  MSALa,  is  “retracted”  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  word'  it  applies  to  the  peiiulri- 
mate,  or  antepenultimate  syllable  (except  in.  certain 
conjugations)  and  under  its  effect,  the  vowel  is  often 
realised  long  (xSmoh  “five").  Vowels  play  an  impor- 
tant morphological  role.  In  nouns,  they  contribute  to 
distinction  of  gender:  l^rar  (masc.)  and  tahrer  (fern.) 
“wild  goat",  kfrkam  and  kerkim  “yellow",  siboeb  “old 
man”  and  irbib  “old  woman”  and  to  distinction  of 
number:  ^apm  (sing.)  and  ^epm  (pi.)  “big”,  nahr^r 
and  nabrur  "nosc/noses”  They  have  a similar  func- 
tion in  verbs  where,  in  addition  to  gender  and  num- 
ber, they  indicate  the  person  and  the  diathesis:  ikoetob 
*^ciu  write”  (m.  sing.)  and  in  the  fern,  tket^b,  ta  “he 
ate,  they  (fern.)  ate”  and  xce  “they  (masc.)  ate”,  koras 
“he  shaved”  and  k^rai  “he  is  shaved”. 

The  noun  is  not  supplied  with  case  endings;  it  pos- 
sesses two  genders,  masc.  and  fem^,  and  three  num- 
bers, singular,  dual  and  pluraL  In  words  where  the 
fern,  is  indicated,  it  is  by  the  suffix  -ah,  -ch,  -oh,  and 
-t  in  the  dual:  ^cnah  "year”,  Tenfti  "two  years”.  The 
nominal  dual  is  very  active;  it  is  marked  by  the  suf- 
fix -i  and,  uitlike  in  the  other  MSALs,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary followed  by  the  numeral  troeh  (masc.),  trih  (fem.) 
“two”.  Nouns  have  both  internal  and  external  plurals 
and  often  several  plurals  for  one  singular. 

As  in  the  Mahrf  spoken  in  the  Yemen  Republic, 
but  different  from  the  MSAla  spoken  in  *Uman,  there 
exists  in  S no  definite  article. 

The  morphology  of  autonomous  and  incorporated 
personal  pronouns  includes  a form  of  the  dual,  includ- 
ing the  fii^t  person;  with  all  the  persons  (excepting 
the  dual)  there  is  distinction  of  gender.  The  verbal 
system  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  MSALs; 
it  comprises  tliree  simple  forms:  CoCaC  and  CCaC 
(active  voice),  CKUaC  (middle  voice)  and  CiCsC  (pas- 
sive voice),  four  derived  forms  (by  internal  modifica- 
tion, p re  fixation  or  infixation):  CoCoC  (intensive- 
conative),  ?5CCoC  (factitive  and  “intermediate”  value), 
SaCCaC  and  soCeCoC  (causative-reflexive),  CotCoC 
and  C^leCaC  (reflexive).  The  verbal  paradigms,  as  in 
Arabic,  are  arranged  in  prefixal  and  sufflxal  conju- 
gations (corresponding  to  the  imperfect  and  pcrfeci 
aspect).  In  conirasi  to  Arabic,  S,  with  the  MSALs,  is 
distinguished  by  the  existence  of  a dual  in  three  per- 
sons, In  the  perfect  state,  the  two  first  persons  sing, 
and  dual,  as  well  as  the  second  of  the  pLur,,  have 
the  ending  -k;  the  third  person  fcm.  lias  the  endings 
-ah,  -ah;  ?a5k  "I  have  been  afraid”,  ?ask]  “the  two 
of  us  have  been  afraid”,  ?;f§ah  “she  has  been  afraid”, 
and  -t  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  a complemen- 
tary pronoun:  ba^aroh  “she  has  spat”  and  baSar^t-s 
“she  has  spat  it”.  The  subjunctive  differs  from  the 
indicative  in  its  particular  vocalic  scheme  and  it 
includes  a prefix  1-  added  to  the  first  persons  sing, 
and  dual,  and  to  the  third  persons  masc.  sing.,  pi.  A 
certain  number  of  verbs,  especially  simple  passive 
verbs,  arc  conjugated  in  the  tnaccompltshed  aspect 
without  the  prefixed  personal  indicator^  y-  and  t-; 
however,  the  subjunctive  has  1-  in  all  persons,  except 
the  first  of  the  plural.  Some  derived  forms  have  an 
imperfect  tense  with  a supplementary  -n.  S is  the  only 
one  of  the  MSALfi  to  possess  no  specific  form  for  the 
future.  Tlie  jussive  is  expressed  by  the  imperfect  indica- 


tive, but  the  prohibitive  is  expressed  by  a negative 
particle  followed  by  the  subjunctive:  zoe^oem  “you  sit, 
sit!”,  Ta  lizTajn  “do  not  sit!” 

In  syntax,  two  features  clearly  distinguish  S from 
the  other  MSALs.  The  notion  of  possession  is  expressed 
by  a preposirionai  syntagm  (the  preposition  is  followed 
by  the  independent  or  incorporated  pronoun  refer- 
ring to  the  possessor)  preceding  the  noun  which  refers 
to  the  thing  po^ssed;  diho^  be  be  mey  Tali  (of- 
me  [independent  pron.J  father  of-him  [incorporated 
pron.)  name  "^AIi)  “my  father,  his  name  is  'All”.  For 
the  construction  of  negation,  S is  the  only  MSA  lan- 
guage in  which  the  negative  particle  is  always  ante- 
posed  CO  the  element  negated;  furthermore,  it  differs 
(except  in  the  dialect  of  'Abd  al-KuiT)  in  terms  of 
the  mode  of  the  verb:  7ai  with  the  indicative  in  asser- 
tive or  interrogadve  phrases  and  Ta  (or  ha)  followed 
by  the  subjunctive  in  prohibitive  phrases. 

As  regards  the  lexicon,  in  S numerous  roots  are 
encountered  which  belong  to  ancient  Semitic  lexical 
slock;  but  what  is  striking  is  the  number  of  original 
words,  original  even  in  terms  of  the  MSA  lexicon, 
which  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be 
associated  with  any  of  the  languages  (African,  Indian, 
European)  which  could  have  been  in  contact  with  S. 

It  should  only  be  noted  that  the  dialect  of  ^Abd 
al-Kurl  has  been  strongly  influenced  in  its  phonetics 
and  its  vocabulary  by  the  Arabic  dialect  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  Hadramawt,  with  which  contact  is  regular 
and  continuous. 

Bibliography:  References  to  the  MSALs  as  a 
whole  are  to  be  found  in  T.M,  Johnstone*s  art. 
mahrT.  All  references  to  S by  the  scholars  of  the 
Sudeirabisehi  Kxpfdjfioft  of  Vienna,  D.H.  M tiller  and 
M.  Bittner,  are  to  be  found  in  W.  Leslau,  l^iftie 
soqotriy  Paris  1938.  Numerous  lexical  terms  are  also 
present  in  Johnstone,  Alehri  lexicon,  London  1987. 

For  works  subsequent  to  E.  Wagner  (kr 

Alehri-Spraebe  Berlin  1953)  and  not  quoted  by 
Johnstone  (1986),  sec  Johnstone,  The  n&n-oecUTrenee  of 
a t-  pre^x  in  eeitam  Socotri  verbal  forms,  in  KTOdJt', 
xxxj/3  (1968);  A.  Ixtnnct  and  M.-CL  Simeone- 
SencUe,  Im  phoTwh^  des  lances  sudarabiques  modemes,, 
in  A.  Kaye  (ed.),  Tht  phomio^  of  selected  Asian  and 
Ajfrtcffn  languages^  Wiesbaden  1995;  V.  Naumkin, 
Sokotnyiit  (“The  Soqotris”),  Moscow  1988;  idem, 

Island  of  Afe?  Phoenix,  Reading  1993;  Naumkin  and 
V.  Porkijoniovskty,  Oeerki  po  etnoUngpistike 
(“Studies  on  Soqotri  ethnolinguistics”)  Moscow  1981; 
Simeoiie-^Senelle,  Reemks  ^ehppemmts  des  reeheseches  sur 
ies  longaes  sudarohiqms  modemes,  in  Procs.  of  the  Fiflh 
Intetfiatiorml  Hamito-Semitic  Congress  J987^  Vienna  1991; 
eadem,  ITotes  sur  k premier  vocabulaiTC  soqotri'  k Alemoire 
de  WeUsied  {1835)^  in  Afokriaux  arabes  et  stidarabiqtses 
(Ai4S),  n.s.  3,4  (1991,  1992);  eadem,  Uexpression  da 
Jutur  dans  ks  longues  sudarabiques  moderms,  in  AlAS, 
n.s.  5 (1993);  eadem.  La  negation  dans  ks  hngaes 
sudarabiques  moderneSt  in  AIAS,  n,s.  6 (1994);  eadem. 

Aloe  and  Dragon^s  Bloody  some  medddnai  and  tradidonai 
uses  on  the  island  of  Socotra,  in  jTew  Arabian  Studies j ii 
(1994),  186-98;  eadem,  Aia^  et  pratiques  therapeutufues 
dans  Ptk  de  Soqotra:  k medeein-guMsseury  in  rnm 

(1995);  eadem  and  A,  Lonnet,  fjxique  dxs 
parties  du  corps  darts  ks  longues  sudarabiques  modemes,  in 
MAS^  3,  n.s.  (1985-6,  1988-9);  eadem,  lextquf  soqotrv 
ks  norm  des  parties  du  corps,  in  Semitic  studies  in  honour 
of  Wof  LeskUi^  Wiesbaden  1991,  ii;  eadem,  Compk- 
merits  d Lsxique  Soqotri:  les  namj  des  parties  du  corpSj  in 
AiAS,  n.s.  4 (1992);  D.  Testen,  The  loss  of  the  person- 
markm  in  Jibbaii  and  Socotriy  in  BSOASy  xlv  (1992); 
University  of  Aden,  Research  Pio^amme  Socotra  Island, 
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Aden  1986;  E.  Wagner,  Der  Dmkki  vm  ""AM  ei-Kuri, 

111  Anihr&p&Sy  xliv/2-3  (1959). 

-)3tid3r  ' (M.-Cl.  Simeone-Semelle) 

SULA^FA,  Suij^ota',  Sr.'LAyFA'*,  Sulaj^fivya,  pJ. 
saJa^if{A.\  feminine  $xib$tan6ve  denoting  the  tortoise 
or  turtle  in  general*  terrestrial  as  well  as  aquaUc. 
The  root  s.Lh/.  is  drawn  from  an  ancient  and  uniden- 
tified language*  unrelated  to  Arabic.  Besides  this  clas- 
sical term  and  the  synonyms  g^ylam  for  the  male  and 
iuwrniia  for  the  female,  dialectal  names  are  encoun- 
tered according  to  regions:  thus  in  the  Ma|^rib,^aArun* 
Jakxr^  ajkxr^  pi.  Jakarin  derived  from  the  Berber 

ifokrUn^  pL  f/Aarp  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  kur^^a. 

[.  Species.  The  order  of  Chclonians  with  a cara- 
pace, iulakjiyydt  nmdarf<t%i  (Greek  Latin  iesiudo)^ 

comprises  three  families: 

A.  ChehnitinSf  bojr^^t  or  cbersites*  includ- 
ing, in  Arab  countries:  (1)  Hermann's  tortoise  {Yestudfi 
HennQTmi)y  (2)  The  Greek  or  MoorLsh  tortoise  {Tesiudo 

mauritanicd}i  (3)  The  Caspian  emyde  {Mauretnys 
coipkay,  (4-)  The  bordered  tortoise  {TestudQ 
and  (5)  The  Barbary  tortoise  {Testudo  ibera). 

B.  Aiarsh  Cheknians^  or  elodites,  includ- 

ing the  European  cistude  (Ewtj'.t  orhioilatis). 

C.  Marine  Chehnians^  bahryydlj  including;  (1)  The 
lute  turtle  {jyem^fchefys  €i>Tm£eny  which  can  exceed  2 m 
in  length  and  500  kg  in  weight;  (2)  The  caret  or 
caouane  turtle,  har^^,  alum  {Carets  earetid}\  (3)  The 
green  turtle  or  true  chelon,  ladi^a  khetdtd^  {Chdottia 
mydas)\  and  (4)  The  tnnbricatcd  chelon, 

[Chehnia  imbricate* 

11.  Utility.  A.  The  shell  of  the  tortoise,  dh^^^  has 
always  been  highly  valued  for  the  manufacture  of 
combs  and  bracelets,  masak. 

B.  The  carapace,  heyt  al-sukdifd^  of  large  marine 
turtles  is  used,  especially  among  nomads,  as  a cradle 
for  new-born  infants.  It  is  also  employed  in  various 
domestic  functions,  serving,  e.g.  as  a basket  or  a basin. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  ancient  times,  this 
carapace,  fitted  with  vibrating  strings,  constituted  the  ^ 
original  lute,  ancestor  of  the  lyre  which  among  ; 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  attributed  to 
Hermes/ Mercury.  ' 

C.  The  meat  of  certain  turtles  was  a popular  ibod- 
stuff,  as  were  their  eggs;  consumption  of  these  is  per-  ' 
mi  tied  according  to  Kurban  ic  law. 

IlL  Specific  Properties.  In  a place  of  ice  and 
intense  cold,  if  a living  tortoise  is  laid  on  its  back, 
feel  in  the  air,  the  atmosphere  immediately  becomes 
clement.  The  blood  of  the  tortoise  is  an  effective  oint- 
ment for  all  maladies  of  the  joints.  Carrying  on  one's 
person  the  tail  of  a tortoise  supposedly  favours 
sexual  endeavours  and  finally,  seeing  a tortoise  in  a 
dream  foretells  an  attractive  bride,  perfumed  and  finely 
adorned,  or  the  acquisition  of  great  wisdom. 

TV.  Astronomy.  Al-Sukd^*^  is  one  of  several  names 
for  the  nineteenth  boreal  constellation  of  the  Lyre  sit- 
uated be i ween  Hercules  and  the  Sw^an.  The  Arabic 
term  has  given  rise,  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  trea- 
tises, to  die  following  renderings:  epiUiafe,  ofoUu^e,  a^ni- 
hqffy  acolkajh,  apila/e,  acuihnjjlkb. 

V.  Proverbial  usage.  Al-Damm  cites  the  adage 
ablad  min  *"more  stupid  than  a tortoise”,  but 

it  is  not  clear  what  aspect  of  the  behaviour  of  tins 
useful  creature  is  supposed  to  justify  such  an  assertion. 

Bibliogfaphy\  AristoUc,  HistQire  des  aninmux^  ir. 

J.  Tricot,  Paris  1957,  pasiim\  Damirf,  Haydl  ai- 
hayawdn  ai-k^rd^  Cairo  1937,  ii,  24-5,  s.v,;  KaiwinJ, 
ai-makhiUkdif  in  margins  of  al-Damiri  (see 
above),  ii,  32B-9.  D.  Chenu,  Eneyehpidk  d*hii:iotr€ 
naiuTeiU,  Paris  1874,  vol.  Reptiles  ei  pnissnns,  18-40;  j 
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Amin  MaJouf  (Amin  al-Ma*lQf ),  al-fidyawdrit 

An  Arabk  zoolo^eal  Dii:thnay^  Cairo  1932,  (s.w.); 

A.  Benhamouda,  Las  nmns  arabes  des  etaiks^  in  ALEO^ 

Ager^  (1951),  be,  131;  G.  Diesener  andj.  Reichholf, 
Lkitraeims  ei  reptiksy  Paris  1 986,  1 00- 1 9. 

(F.  Vrfci) 

AL-SULAMI,  Asil  *ABD  AL-flA^IMAN  Mtjhammao  b. 
al-Husayo  al-Azdr  al-Sulaml  al-Naysaburi,  important 
Stiff  hagiographer  and  Kurban  commenta- 
tor. He  was  bom  at  Nish^pur  (Naysabur)  in  325/937 
or  330/942  and  died  in  the  same  city  in  412/1021, 

He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Azd  on  his  father's 
.tide  and  to  that  of  the  Sulaym  on  his  mother's.  When 
al-Suiamfs  father  left  Nfshapur  to  settle  at  Mecca,  al- 
Sulamrs  education  was  entrusted  to  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Abti  ^Amr  TsmaTl  b.  Nudjayd  (d.  366/ 

976-7),  who  was  a disciple  of  Abu  'Ulhman  al-HFrT 
(d.  298/910),  a scholar  of  hadidi  and  an  adher- 

ent of  the  ascetic  iradltion  of  Nr^Spur.  A-Sulami 
received  a teaching  certificate  {idi^d}  from  the  Hanafi 
Abu  Sahl  al-8nnukf  (296-369/909-80)  and,  some  time 
after  340/951,  the  §ufi  cloak  (khirka)  from  the  Shafi^t 
Abu  '1-K^im  al-Na^rabadhi  (d.  367/977-8)  who,  some 
ten  years  before  in  330/942,  had  become  a Stiff  at 
the  hands  of  Abti  Bakr  aUShibiT  [^.».]  at  Baghdad. 

An  avid  student  of  aJ-Sulamf  travelled  widely 

ihroughour  Khurasan  and  ''Irak  in  search  of  knowl- 
edge, visiting  Marw  and  Baghdad  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  He  travelled  as  far  as  the  Hidjaz,  but  appar- 
ently visited  neither  Syria  nor  Egypt.  His  travels  cli- 
maxed in  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  performed  in  366/ 

976  in  the  company  of  al-NasrSbSdbf,  who  died  shortly 
after  the  Pilgrimage.  When  al-Sulamf  returned  to 
NF^Spur  about  368/977-8,  bis  teacher  IsmS'^rl  b. 

Nu^ayd  had  passed  away,  leaving  him  his  extensive 
library.  This  library  became  the  centre  of  the  small 
Stiff  lodge  [dimiayra)  which  al-Sulamr  established  in  his 
quarter  of  the  town,  the  sikkat  al-Mawand.  There  he 
spent  the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  a.s  a resi- 
dent scholar,  probably  visiting  Baghdad  on  a number 
of  occasions.  By  his  later  years,  he  had  become  highly 
resp>ected  throughout  l^urasan  as  a Sbafi'i  man  of 
learning  and  an  author  of  SuB  manuals. 

A -Sul ami  was  a prolific  author  who  eventually 
employed  his  future  biographer,  Abu  Sa^id  Muham- 
mad b.  ‘Ar  al-Khashshab  (381-456/991-1064),  as  hb 
ailendant  and  scribe.  He  composed  the  long  list  of 
his  works,  amounting  to  more  than  a hundred  tides, 
over  a period  of  some  fifty  years  from  about  360/970 
onwards.  Some  thirty  of  his  works  are  known  to  be 
extant  in  manuscript;  many  have  appeared  in  print. 

These  writings  may  be  divided  into  three  main  cate- 
gories: Suff  hagiographies.  Stiff  com menia ties  on  the 
Kurban,  and  treatises  on  Stiff  traditions  and  customs. 

Each  of  these  categories  appears  to  be  represented  by 
a major  work. 

The  substantial  Ta^rfkh  ef-tS'wTyfya,  listing  the  biogra- 
phies of  a thousand  Stiffs,  is  known  only  through 
extracts  incorporated  in  later  sources.  It  was  proba- 
bly an  amplified  version  of  the  Ta^nkb  of  Abu  Bakr 
Mub^mmad  b.  'Abd  Allah  al-Ba^jall,  known  as  I bn 
^adhan  al-RSzI,  who  died  in  376/986  at  Nf^apur.  [r.cOITI 
The  Tabakdi  alyu/tyya  (ed.  J.  Pedersen,  l^ijiden  i960, 
and  N.  Sha^tba,  Cairo  1969)  is  a shorter  version, 
listing  summary^  biographies  of  105  Sufis  with  selec- 
tions of  their  sayings.  The  writings  of  al-Sulamr  on 
Stiff  traditions  and  cusroms,  often  referred  to  as  Sunan 
al-sujiyyaf  are  lost  today.  Extracts  of  its  contents  were 
integrated  into  the  niajor  works  of  Abti  Bakr  Ahmad 
b,  al-Husayn  al-BayhaJp  (d.  458/1066),  Judging  by 
these  extracts,  al-Sulami’s  Sunntt  probably  resembled 
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a v-ariety  of  minor  treacises  on  Suit  practices.  His 
principal  commentary  on  the  Kur*anj  Haka^ik 
is  a voluminous  work  which  $tjU  awaits  publication 
as  a whole,  although  extracts  of  it  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Massignon  and  Nwyia.  Some  time  after  the 
completion  of  the  dl-lafnr^  al-Suiami  wrote  a 

separate  l^ur'an  commentary  entitled  ^adat  hnkd^ik 
ai-taf^T  (ed.  G.  Bo  we  ring,  Beirut  1995),  an  appendix 
to  the  former  extant  in  a unique  manuscript.  This 
work  was  compiled  some  dme  after  370/980,  the  date 
by  which,  in  all  probability,  the  I:iakd^ik  al-tafslT  had 
been  completed.  SigniBcant  portions  of  both  I^Lurian 
comificntaries  were  integrated  into  the  ^Ard^u  al-hiiydn 
Ji  hakd^ik  al-Aur^dn  (2  voJs,,  Cawiipore  1301/1884)  of 
Abu  Muhammad  Ruzbihan  al-Baldt  (d.  605/1209). 

Bibiiography:  For  al-Sulamfs  life  and  work,  see 
Sezgin,  GAS^  i,  671-4;  the  introds.  to  the  editions 
of  Sulamr,  TaPakdt  S.  Ate^,  Si^kmt  ue  lasm}- 

vuji  tefsiriy  Istanbul  1969;  G.  Bowering,  The  Qur^dn 
cammentaj^  of  Al-SulanUy  in  W.B.  Hallaq  and  D,P. 
Little  (eds.),  htaniic  studies  presented  to  Charles  J.  Adams^ 
Leiden  1991,  41-56;  idem,  The  mirnrr  Qur^dn  com- 
mmta^  qf  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahmdn  Mukammad  fr.  al-Nusayn 
as-SuIamt  {d.  412/ 1021)^  Beirut  1^5;  idem,  The  major 
sources  of  SulamTs  minor  Qur^dn  commentary  in  Oriens 
(1995).  Extracts  from  Sulamfs  Ha^'ik  al-U^nr  were 
published  by  L Massignon,  Essai  sur  les  ori^nes  du 
lexigue  technique  de  la  rnystique  mmuhnangy  Paris  1922, 
^1968,  359-412;  P.  Nwyia,  Le  Tq^r  mystique  aitrihue 
d Gcffar  Sddiqy  in  xliii  (1968),  181-230,  repr. 

in  ^AlT  Zay^ur,  al-Tqfsfr  al-sujt  li  Y- Adrian  'W  ai- 
Sddiky  Beirut  1979,  125-212;  P.  Nwyia,  Sentences  de 
Nun  citees  par  Sulami  dans  Naqa'^iq  a/  Ta/ifr,  in  MU^y 
xliv  (1968),  145-7;  idem,  Tmis  enarres  inediies  de 
tiques  musuimansy  Beirut  1973,  23-182.  The  items  of 
Ibn  Kurban  commentary  included  in  Sulamfs 

Hakd^ik  al-iqfsir  have  been  tr,  into  German  with 
iiitrod.  by  R.  Gramlich,  Ahu  ^I'Abhds  b.  Atd\^  Su/t 
und  Koranausle^y  Stuttgart  1995.  Minor  works  attrib- 
uted to  SulamT  known  to  have  appeared  in  print: 
RisdUu  al-maidmatiyya  (ed.  Abu  M-'AJa*  aJ-^AlTlT,  Cairo 
1364/1945);  Kitdb  al-Atha^ in  ft  'l-ta^mAmt^y  Haydara- 
bad  1369/1950;  Kimb  Adah  al-^ha^  cd.  MJ.  Kistcr, 
JerusaJem  1954;  ed.  Yusuf  *Ali  Badyawi,  Beirut 
1410/1990;  ^awami’^  dddb  ai-sdBw^>  E.  Kohlbeig, 
Jerusalem  1976;  ^Uyub  al-n^s  uya-mudawatu/my  cd. 
idem,  Jerusalem  1976;  ed.  Ma^jril  Fathr  al-Sayyid, 
Tanta  1410/1990;  KUdb  ai-Futuummy  ed.  S.  Atc^, 
Ankara  1397/1977;  cf.  also  E Tacschner,  in  Stadia 
Orientaiia  J.  Pedersen  septagenarioy  Copenhagen  1953, 
340-51;  al-Muk^dima  Ji  Ttasoimnif  ina-hakikatihy  ed. 
Yusuf  i^ydan,  Cairo  1408/1978;  cd.  Husayn  Amin, 
Baghdad  1984;  MandhUH.  ai-driftny  ed.  Kohlberg,  in 
JSAC  i (1979),  19-39;  Mandhi4i  at-^driftny  Dc^a^di  ai- 
mu^dmabdty  Q^cojimmi^  adab  ai-Mukaddima  fi 

i-tasawumfy  Bqydn  ahwdl  aFsdjiyya,  Masdia  dara^at 
at-sddiklny  Suluk  aPdr^tn,  Nasim  td-afwdhy  Baydn  zdlal 
ai-Jiikard^y  ed.  S.  Ate^,  in  TiFa  kutub  li-Abt  Abd  al~ 
R^mdn  Muhammad  b.  al-Husayn  b.  Musd  ai-Suiami^ 
Ankara  1401/1981,  1-212;  Sijdi  at-dhdkirin  wa  V- 
mutq/dkkirfn,  ed.  Abu  Mahfuz  al-KarTm  al-Ma'sumt, 
in  MadiaIbU  al-madjma*  ix  ( 1 404/ 1 984); 

Us  til  al-maidmaiira  uai-ghalafdt  al-sdfyysy  ed.  ^Abd 
al-Fattah  Ahmad  ad-Fawr  Mahmud,  Cairo  1405/ 
1985;  Daradfdt  al-md^dma^ty  cd.  Ahmad  Tahirf  ^IrakL 
Tehran  1369;  Nasim  al-auvdh,  ed.  idem,  Tehran 
1372;  latdb  kaidm  al-Shdfi^i  .B  Ttasaicwu/y  cd.  idem, 
Tehran  1372;  Kitdb  al-Satad\  cd.  N.  l^rdjawadi, 
Tehran  1372;  Dhikr  al~niswa  al-mutd^abbiddt  al-su^ydty 
ed.  *Irakr,  Cairo  1413/1993.  Many  of  these  minor 
works  of  al-5ulamr  arc  being  reprinted  collectively 


in  N.  Purdjawadr  (ed.),  Maditnu^ayi  d{^F-i  Abu  Abd 
al-Rahmdn  Suiamly  i,  Tehran  1369;  ii,  Tehran  1372; 
iii,  Tehran,  forthcoming.  (G.  B0w'f,rino) 

al-SULAMI,  "Izz  al-DIn  ^Abd  al-‘AzIz  b.  *Abd 
aJ-SaJam  b.  Abi  b,  al-Hasan  al-Dima^kr, 

Su^an  aPUlama’,  Abu  Muhammad,  Shifi^T  jurist 
who  was  born  in  Damascus  in  577/1181-2  (or  578) 
and  died  in  Cairo  10  Djumada  I 660/1  April  1262. 

The  scion  of  a modest  family  originally  from  North 
Africa  (al-Isnawi,  Tabakdt  al-^qB^iray  Beirut  1987,  li, 

84),  *rzz  aJ^Din  al-Sulaml  “the  Damascene”  was  the 
leading  ^afi'f  authority  of  his  generation,  the  major- 
ity of  biographers  attributing  to  him  the  status  of 
mudiicthid,  a distinedon  not  often  awarded  at  this  time 
(according  to  al-Suyu^i,  quoting  Ibn  Kalhir,  at  the 
end  of  his  life  al- Sulami  regarded  himself  as  an 
“absolute”  mut^lahid  whose  judicial  opinions  were  no 
longer  tied  to  any  constituted  school,  sec  Husn  ai- 
muhddaray  Cairo  1968,  i,  315  and  idem,  Kttdb  al-Radd 
^alS  mart  akhlada  iid  ^l-ardy  Beirut  1983,  76,  193). 

In  Damascus,  in  terms  of  law  {Jikh  [?.!'-])*  his  masters 
were  Fakhr  al-Din  Ibn  ^Asakir  [d.  620/ l223)-=the 
Banu  ^As^r  were  one  of  the  most  prestigious  scholarly 
families  of  and  A.^"arT  persuasion  in  Damas- 
cus— and  the  k^di  aUDm  b.  aLHarastanf 

(d.  614/1217)  while  8ayi‘  al-Din  al-Amidi'  (d,  631/1233) 
instructed  him  in  the  usul,  this  meaning  either  the 
methodology^  of  law  (a^5/  ai-Jtkh  or  theology  Ci’Afi 

al-kaidm  f^.a.])  or  both  (the  term  can  denote  either 
of  these  two  disciplines  and  al-AmidT  was  an  eminent 
exponent  of  both  of  them). 

A jurist  and  Ashlar!  theologian’— this  latter 

tendency  caused  serious  tension  between  him  and  the 
Ayyubid  sovereign  a]-A4hraf  Musa  who  was,  if  al- 
Subkr  is  to  be  believed,  won  over  by  the  doctrines 
of‘  the  Damasc  us  Han  balls  (sec  Tabakdt  aPuhqfiHvya  ap 
kuhrdy  Cairo  n.d.,  viii,  218-29)  where  hk  profession  of 
faith  is  reproduced) — al-SulamF  also  took  a very  close 
interest  in  SQfism,  becoming  a convert  to  it  under 
the  influence  of  Shihab  al-Dm  al-SuhrawardT  (d,  632/ 

1234),  author  Awdrif  al^rm/drif  In  Egypt,  where  he 
^ent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  *Izz  aJ-Dm 
was  a frequent  visitor  to  Abu  3-Hasan  al-Shadhilr 
(d.  656/1258)  and  the  lattcris  "successor”  (iibalifa), 

Abu  3-" Abbas  al-MursF  (d.  685/1287),  and  he  read- 
ily attended  sessions  of  samd*  [?  organised  by  Sufis 
but  denounced  by  most  of  the  other  jurists.  The  pro- 
found influence  of  Sufism  on  the  "juridico-spi ritual” 
thought  of  al-5ulamr  is  furihennore  illustrated,  as  al- 
Subkl  acknowledges,  in  his  master- work  ai-Kanm^id  al- 
hibrd  (published  under  the  title  Kiavd^td  ai-akkdm  Jt 
masdlih  al-andniy  2 vols.  in  I,  Cairo  1934;  another  ed., 

Cairo  1968),  in  which,  in  particular,  he  considers  “dis- 
course on  the  detailed  questions  of  SuBsm”  (al-kaldm 
JT  dakd^ik  aiAa^auninJ)  to  be  a “laudable  innovation” 

{bid*a  mattduba)  (ed.  Cairo  1934,  ii,  173).  Similarly,  the 
identification  of  the  notions  of  ihtiydt — the  “prudence” 
in  legal  matters  characteristic  of  the  ShtfiT  school — 
and  of  wara*^ — the  “spirit  of  scruple”  advocated  in  so- 
called  “sober”  Suflsm — practised  by  al-Sulamr  in  the 
same  book  (ii,  14)  is  an  eloquent  expression  of  the 
pertinence  of  SafY  doctrines  for  judicial  theory.  Hisir.COm 
aflirmaiion  (ii,  199),  according  to  which  the  genuinely 
spiritual  mission  of  prophecy  {ai-nubuwuia)  takes  preced- 
ence over  its  legislative  function  {al-irsdi)  betrays  the 
same  influence.  This  is  in  fact  a fairly  typical  feature 
of  a major  trend  in  the  legal  thinking  of  the  dme, 
and  al-SulamT's  work  is  just  one  of  its  representatives. 

His  more  strictly  judicial  thinking  is  centred  around 
the  notion  of  “the  interest  of  the  community”  [al- 
masdtih)  which  is,  likewise,  scarcely  original  for  its  time. 
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His  extensive  reputation,  his  popularity  during  his 
iiretime  and  his  posthumous  renown,  the  "Sultan  of 
the  scholars”  al-*idamd^)j  the  nickname  given  to 

him  by  Ibn  DakTk  al-^fd  (d.  702/1302),  his  most  emi- 
nent pupil-- -all  of  these  owe  kss  to  the  quality  of  his 
bibliography  or  to  the  originality  of  his  thought  than 
to  his  exemplary  life,  to  his  militancy  placed  exclu- 
sively at  the  service  of  the  community,  to  his  inde- 
pendence in  dealing  with  political  authorities — "*he 
avoided  praising  kings,  rather,  he  lectured  them"'  (Ibn 
Kadf  al-r>ima?ihkr,  Tai^Mt  al-^aJiHyya,  Beirut  1 987, 
i,  441) — ^and  the  zeal  with  which  he  conformed  to 
what  he  regarded  as  the  most  important  mission  of 
the  scholar  in  society,  sc.  to  command  the  good  and 
to  forbid  the  reprehensible  {al-amr  hi  wa 

'i-na/ry  ‘an  al-munkaf)r  It  is  definitely  this  image  of  the 
militant  sage  which  accounts  for  the  renewed  popu- 
larity of  al-Din  al-Sulami  and  of  his  works  in 
the  contemporary  Arabo-Muslim  world  {in  Damascus, 
Cairo  and  Bcimi,  editions  of  his  texts  have  prolifer- 
ated in  recent  years). 

Thus  the  biographers  pay  particular  attendon  to 
various  episodes  in  the  life  of  "'Izz  al-Dfn,  In  Damas- 
cus, w'hiie  he  was  officially  responsible  for  preaching 
the  sermon  {al~^uiha)  at  the  Friday  mosque  of  the 
Umayyads,  he  abolished  "numerous  innovations  intro- 
duced by  preachers”  {dressing  in  black,  preaching  in 
verse,  etc.;  Ibn  Ka<jlT  aJ-Dimasht^  op.  at.).  When,  in 
638/ 1240,  the  Ayyubid  al-Salih  Isma^it,  then  ruler  of 
Damascus,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Frankish  invaders 
against  the  Ayyubid  ruler  in  Cairo,  and  ceded  to 
them  towns,  fortresses  and  temtories  in  exchange  for 
their  aid  {see  al-Makrn  b.  al-^'Amid,  Chrmique  des  A^au- 
6id^^  Paris  1994,  7 1 -3),  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
sermons  *Izz  al-Din  expressed  his  courageous  and  pub- 
lic opposition  to  the  policies  of  al-SlUih,  who  had  him 
imprisoned.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  *Izz  al-Din, 
having  been  released  (very  quickly)  from  detention, 
decided  to  leave  Syria  and  make  his  way  to  Egypt. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  eminent  MatikT  jurist 
Djamal  aJ-Dm  *Uthman  Ibn  al-HSdjib  (d,  646/1248) 
w'ho  had  supported  him  in  Damascus;  both  men  set- 
tled permanently  in  Egypt. 

It  seems  that  he  was  well  received  by  al-Maiik 
aUS^ih  Nadirn  al-Dm  Ayyub  (r.  637-47/1240-9).  Be 
w^as  appointed  preacher  and  kd^  at  the  great  mosque 
of  'Amr  b.  aJ-^A^  in  Fustai,  but  before  long  his  in- 
transigence in  dealings  with  the  political  authorities 
and  especially  with  military  elites  of  servile  origin — 
apparendy  ^Izz  al-Dln  refused  to  recognise  them  as 
of  free  status  (ahmr)  and  for  this  reason  would  not 
validate  any  of  their  transactions  (al-Subkl,  op.  rir, 
viii,  216-17) — led  him  into  difDcuities.  Feeling  him  sc  If 
incapable  of  performing  his  functions  correctly  and 
independendy,  he  preferred  lo  resign  voluntarily,  and 
nobody  pressed  him  to  reconsider  this  decision. 

^Izz  ai-Dln  then  undertook  a career  as  a teacher 
of  ^aff  r law  at  the  Salih iyya,  a college  founded  in 
the  heart  of  Cairo  by  al-Malik  al«$alih  which  had  then 
barely  been  completed  and  which  was,  in  Egypt,  the 
first  establishment  providing  instruction  in  the  four 
rites  (see  K.A.C.  Cresswdl,  in  BIFAO^  xxi,  33-4).  The 
biographers  indicate  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach 
IS.ur*anic  commentary  in  Egypt  (al-SuyujT,  op.  cit.,  i, 
315;  he  composed  a brief  ii^sfr  which  has  not  sur- 
vived). Furthermore,  it  was  with  his  customary  zeal — 
a little  too  much  for  the  taste  of  al-lsnawf — that  he 
continued,  as  to  put^ue  his  mission  of  the  scholar 

closely  involved  in  issues  concerning  the  community. 
Tlie  biographers  refer  to  two  compilations  of  his  judi- 
cial decisions:  al-fatditfd  ai-mawpi^jya  and  al-FatSwa  al- 


mifTijrya  (1987  Bulak  ed,  of  a work  inti tied  Faidwd 
.Suita  fi  al-^uiania^  al-7iz  4.  al-.Salam}. 

Besides  the  above- me nLioned  al-KawdSd  al-ktibrd^  in 
which  he  was  largely  inspired  by  the  Sliu‘ah  aHmda 
of  al-Bayhakl  (d.  458/1066)  and  of  which  he  com- 
posed a summary  {ai-Fowd^id  JI  i^tudr  al-makSiid  al- 
miLtanirnd  Pi  *PA~ti£tfd‘id  Cairo  1 988),  al-Sulamf 

is  the  author  of  a Afai^az  al-KuFan  w'hich  earned  a 
certain  notoriety  (A'  ai-Iihdra  ild  Ji  aawa‘ 

al-mai^az^  Cairo  1896)  and  which  he  also  abridged. 

Other  texu  attributed  to  al-Sulami  have  been  pub- 
lished under  titles  which  do  not  correspond  to  those 
mentioned  by  his  early  biographers  (sec  for  example 
al-Subki,  ffp.  fi7,  viii,  247-8). 

One  of  al-SulamFs  sons,  'Abd  al-L^rtf  (d.  695/1296 
in  Cairo),  w^as  also  a jurist  (see  al-Subki,  op.  cit.,  viii, 

312)  and  seems  to  have  composed  a biography  (.nm) 
of  his  father,  claimed  by  al-Subkt  as  direct  inspira- 
tion for  the  long  aruclc  devoted  to  al-Sulaml  in  his 
FaPakdt. 

Bihliography:  A very  characteristic  member  of 
the  intellectual  elite  in  post-classical  Sunni  Islam, 

4zz  al-DTn  al-Sulaml  definitely  deserves  the  dis- 
tinction of  a separate  monograph.  In  addition  to 
works  cited  in  the  arrieJe,  the  following  of  his  texts 
have  been  published:  Hall  al-rtimiiz  wa-mq/atth  al- 
ktirt&Zy  Cairo  1899;  al-Fawd^id  Jt  mu^kii  al-KuFdn^ 

Kuwait  1967;  MasdSI  al-tarfka  Jt  Sim  al-hakfka,,  Cairo 
1904;  al-Paiarn  Jf  nitsh  al-jfmdm^  Cairo  1991. 

(E.  Chaumont) 

5UEAWES1,  formerly  Celebes  sometimes 

Selcbessi,  derived  from  suia  hen„  iron  knife  or  (?), 
one  of  the  four  biggest  islands  in  Indonesia, 
stretching  from  4^^  N.  to  7"^  S.  and  1 1 8®  to  1 26”  E. 
llic  island  consists  of  four  major  peninsulas,  linked 
together  by  a central  part.  Administratively,  it  is  divided 
into  four  provinces:  South,  Southeast,  Central  and 
North  Sulawesi ► Its  population  comprises  a number 
of  ethnically  and  linguistically  quite  difTetcnt  tribes. 

While  the  seven  tribes  of  Minahasa  (northern  tip  of 
the  island)  and  the  Toraja  (northern  part  of  South 
Sulawesi)  predominantly,  and  the  people  of  Central 
Sulawesi  to  a large  extent,  became  Christians,  Islam 
became  the  decisive  religious  factor  in  most  of  the 
other  areas,  except  some  parts  of  the  interior  where 
traditional  religions  still  survive . 

Makassar  situated  in  South  Sulawesi,  was  the 

most  pow^erful  sultanate  on  the  island.  The  forceful 
Isiamisation  of  the  neighbouring  Buginesc  kingdoms, 
which  started  immediately  after  the  two  Makassarese 
kingdoms  Gow'a  and  TaJlo'  united  themselves  after  their 
Isiamisation  w'as  completed  in  1607,  resulted  in  an 
enduring  enmity  with  Bone,  the  greatest  Buginesc  king- 
dom. In  1660,  a member  of  the  royal  family  of  Bone 
who  became  famous  as  Arung  PaJakka  (d,  1696),  raised 
an  abortive  rebellion  against  the  sultan  of  Makassar- 
After  his  defeat  he  fled  with  bis  followers  to  Jav^  and 
asked  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  (VDG)  for 
shelter.  When  the  Dutch,  on  their  part,  launched  their 
final  attack  against  Makassar  in  1667-9,  Arung  Palakka 
came  to  their  help  and  brought  Maka.ssarese  rule  over 
the  Buginese  kingdoms  to  an  end  and  rlikewiscLidltar.COm 
suzerainty'  over  other  kingdoms  in  the  region  like  Sum- 
bawa  [see  sunda  islands],  Buton  and  Manado  (in  the 
north  of  Sulawesi).  In  1672,  Arung  Palakka  became 
king  of  Bone. 

The  expansionist  zeal  of  Makassar  after  its  Islamisa- 
don  had  strained  relations  with  the  sultanate  of  Tern  ate 
which,  since  its  ruler  had  gone  over  to  Islam  in  1490, 
had  established  its  own  sphere  of  influence  over  most 
of  the  spice  islands,  including  the  southern  Moluccas 
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with  Amboina,  and  the  eastern  and  soniheastem  partii 
of  Sulawesi.  There,  on  the  island  of  Buton  and  its 
twin  Island  Muna  off  the  southern  shores  of  South- 
east Sulawesi,  a small  sultanate  had  emerged.  In  1542 
the  sixth  rd^a  (king)  of  Buton^  Sultan  Murhum^  was 
converted  to  Islam,  influenced  by  an  Arab  teacher 
named  ‘Abd  al-WahTd  from  Gusyar^t,  His  dynasty 
had  apparently  assumed  power  at  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century  and  had  close  reJarions  with  the  Hindu- 
Javanese  kingdom  of  Majapahit,  from  where  Hinduism 
was  introduced  to  Buton.  When  Majapahit  was  Isla- 
mised  early  in  the  1 6th  century,  many  Hindu  noble- 
men and  scholars  sought  refuge  in  Buton.  This  explains 
the  heavy  resistance  by  them  and  the  native  people 
against  their  forcible  conversion  to  Islam.  However, 
many  pre-Islamic  beliefs  were  continued  after  this  con- 
version, and  Islam  itself  was  understood  according  to 
its  Sufi  tradition.  To  this  efiect,  relations  must  have 
been  established  with  Aceh  [see  atj^^.h],  the  cradle  of 
Malay  iasawwuf  in  the  archipelago,  and  with  Java  [see 
I^Awa,  and  also  Indonesia].  A constitution  of  the  sul- 
tanate, promulgated  during  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
sultan  Li  Llangi  {157B-1615),  with  the  help  of  a divine 
named  Sharif  Muhammad,  was  based  on  the  notion 
of  the  **seven  worlds"',  or  “levels'"  (Mai  Fnartabai  tjtjuh). 
Polidcally,  Buton  had  accepted  the  sultanate  of  Temate 
as  overlord,  and  it  resented  die  aggressive  expansion 
of  Makassar.  A Makassarese  exp^ltioii  in  1666  of 
roughly  15,000  men  against  Buton  to  protect  their 
interests  there  against  the  Dutch,  was  destroyed  by 
the  VOC  and  their  ally,  Atung  Palakka,  and  was  thus 
one  of  the  preludes  to  the  final  attack  on  Makassar 
itself  I’he  sultanate  of  Buton  was,  like  the  other  sultan- 
ates still  existing  (with  the  exception  of  Yogyakarta), 
abolished  after  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  pro- 
claimed. 

After  die  defeat  of  Makassar,  the  VOC  finally 
implemented  rigorously  its  policy  of  a trade  rnonop- 
oly  in  the  liastem  islands  and  ordered  all  clove  trees 
to  be  cut  down  except  those  on  Amboina.  As  a result, 
poverty  spread  among  the  people,  and  jKirdcularly  the 
Makassarese  merchants,  additionally  hit  by  Arung 
Palakka's  raids,  whilst  Buginese  sailors  and  traders  lost 
their  incomes  and  moved  in  great  numbers  to  other 
areas  or  contributed  decisively  to  a new  tide  of  piracy. 
Many  of  them  setded  down  in  Gorontaio  on  the  north- 
ern ]:>en insula  of  Sulawesi  and  became  active,  too,  in 
the  promotion  of  Islam,  which  soon  spread  to  the 
neighbouring  principality  of  Bolaang-Mongondow, 

In  Manado,  the  Portuguese  allies  of  Makassar  were 
driven  away,  and  the  Spaniards  withdrew^  to  the 
Philippines.  Tlius  Minahasa  l>ecaiTie  an  open  field  for 
Christian  missions.  Because  of  its  relative  secure  sit- 
uation, however,  the  Dutch  used  it  also  as  place  to 
resettle  Muslim  rebels  from  other  islands,  especially 
during  the  I9lh  century.  Famous  among  them  was 
fCyai  Mojo,  die  spiritual  adviser  of  Prince  Diponegoro 
who  inidated  the  ^Java  War""  (1825-30).  Tlie  Kyai 
and  some  of  his  followers  were  resetded  near  Tondano 
lake  and  founded  there  Kampung  Jawa  Tondano, 

Later  on,  other  exiled  Muslims  were  added  to  their 
community  which  until  now  maintains  its  “Malay” 
Islamic  identity.  Prince  Diponegoro  himself  was  exiled 
to  Makassar  (Ujung  Pandang),  where  he  died  in  1855; 
his  tomb  still  attracts  many  pious  visitors.  Also,  Imam 
Bonjol,  one  of  the  fatuous  leaders  of  the  Padri  [^.c.] 
War  in  West  .Sumatra  (1821-37)  found  himself  exiled 
to  a village  at  the  outskirts  of  Manado  where  he,  too, 
cstablUhcd  a Muslim  community  which  until  now  has 
preserved  its  Islamic  character  amidst  a predominantly 
Christian  neighbourhood. 


After  the  independence  of  Indonesia  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Dutch  in  December  1949  and  the  Repub- 
lican government  under  Soekamo  l>egan  restructuring 
the  state,  South  Sulawe.si  became  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  different  Darul-Islam  rebellions  which  shook  Indo- 
nesia for  many  years.  This  one  was  led  1950*65  by 
Kahar  Muzakkar,  a Buginese  who  had  received  religious 
training  in  the  Mu^allimin  college  of  the  Muhamrna- 
diyah,  an  Indonesian  “modemisl”  Islamic  organisation 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Salafiyya,  in  Solo,  and  who 
had  served  in  the  Indonesian  armed  forces.  In  spite 
of  the  many  atrocities  committed  during  iLs  campaigns 
against  both  Muslims  and  non-Muslims,  this  Darul- 
Islam  movement  needs  careful  analysis  also  in  order 
to  understand  its  real  roots  and  the  intentions  of  its 
leader  against  the  background  of  the  special  charac- 
ter of  Islam  as  maintained  by  the  Buginese  (see  Barbara 
S.  Harvey,  1989  in  Bibl). 

BibliifgTaphjfr  T.  Babcock,  Afastim  Afinahnstins 
tvit/i  rif&ts  in  ih€  peopk  gf  Kamfmng  Jfmm  Tandanp, 

in  ind^msia,  no.  32  (Oct.  1988),  74  ff.;  Barbara 
S.  Harvey,  Pefnbermtakn.n  K^ar  Muztdduxt.  Dan  tra- 
disi  Ac  Jakarta  1989  (taken  from  her  diss. 

ComeJI  Univ.  1974,  TTodidon^  Islam  and  TebeUian^  South 
Sutawe^t  1950- 1965)1  J’^^  Schoorl,  BeHjf  in  reiJicar- 
nation  on  Buton,  S.E.  Sukavesi,  Ind&tiesia^  in  BKly  cx!i 
(1985),  103-34  (see  bibl.)  (O.  Schtimann) 

§ULAYB,  the  generic  and  proper  name  of  a tribal 
group  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  and  in  the  adjacent  deserts  to  the 
north  in  what  are  now  Jordan,  Syria  and  *Irak*  Sulayb 
seems  to  be  a diminutive  form,  as  often,  found  with 
a contemptuous  meaning,  sing.  SulabI,  colloquially 
Slebr  They  are  one  of  the  Hutaym  tribes,  often 
described  as  pariahs,  as  also  such  gypsy  groups  as  the 
Nawar.  For  lists  of  dieir  subsections,  their  living  areas, 
etc.  see  Musil,  Arabia  deserta^  231;  French  Government 
in  Syria,  Ds  tribus  nomades  et  s^nknomades^  71;  von 
Oppeitheim,  B^uitm,  jv,  150;  E/'  art.  SuhiA 
The  reasons  for  their  low  status  centre  around  occU“ 
pation,  political  independence  and  origin.  Each  affects 
the  others  and  they  are,  to  some  degree,  inter-depend- 
ent.  The  disdnetions  drawn  between  Sulayb  and  other 
Hutaym  and  Bedouin  distance  the  two  categories  on 
the  basis  that  the  Bedouin  provide  their  own  security 
and  are  independent,  while  the  Hutaym  arc  not  able 
to  do  this  and  buy  security  from  tlie  Bedouin.  Different 
authorities,  w'h ether  western  scholars  or  Arab  tribal 
experts,  emphasise  one  area  or  another  as  the  fun- 
damental ground  for  seeing  the  8ulayb  as  distinct^ 
sometimes  to  the  extent  that  Sulayb  are  seen  as  non- 
Arab  in  origin.  The  more  exodc  behaviour  and  ori- 
gins attributed  to  the  Sulayb  thus  parallel  their  ascribed 
social  position. 

The  Sulayb  call  themselves  Awlad  Sallbr  or  AwJad 
Ghanim;  the  Bedouin  use  Sulayb,  Sulabba  or  Sul  ban. 

Earlier  derivations  of  the  Sulayb  from  Sabaean  or 
Christian  (sometimes  Crusader)  origins  have  been 
refuted  by  Caskel  (in  von  Oppenheim,  op,  aV.,  148), 
who  sees  Sulayb  as  a class! ficatory  term  for  widely- 
spread  groups  of  diflerent  ori^ns;  those  of  al*Hasa 
coming  from  southern  Persia  between  the  end  of  their.COm 
I3ih  and  the  15th  century,  while  those  of  Syria  and 
western  Arabia  may  be  the  descendants  of  groups 
defeated  by  Walihabfs,  following  a suggestion  by 
Rousseau  or  by  “fanadcal  Bedouin".  Butler  suggested 
they  are  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Arab  tribesmen  see  the  ^ulayb  as  without  geneal- 
ogy, and  sometimes  as  probably  unbelievers  or  Jews 
(Doughty,  Arabia  Dtserta,  i,  326),  but  usually  as  Arabs. 

Some  Sulayb  told  Doughty  that  they  did  not  know 
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iheir  lineage,  others  that  the  name  of  their  ancestor 
was  M'^ayhr.  At  Meda^in  Salih,  Doughty  met  a Sulayb 
family  from  Wa^Wrwho  said  that  they  were  formerly 
Bedouin  with  herds  and  villages  who  had  become 
weak  and,  in  order  to  Uve,  had  taken  up  smithing 
and  hunting, 

ITie  §ulayb  spread  over  the  northern  half  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  roughly  from  Medina  to  Riyad 
and  as  far  north  as  Aleppo  and  Mawsil.  Dickson,  The 
Arab  qJ  Uw  515,  says  that  Sulayb  had  large  set- 

tlements with  their  own  headmen  outside  Kuwait  town 
and  Zubayr,  The  desert-dwelling  Sulayb  lived  among 
the  tribes  on  friendly  terms. 

Musi]  describes  $ulayb  social  organisatJon,  which 
has  a subdivision  into  clans,  called  like  the  Bedouin 
The  ah  I is  the  vengeance  group,  while  the  ‘a^ih 
is  the  ensemble  of  man,  woman  and  children  living 
in  one  tent.  Each  Sulaybr  ahl  paid  its  Bedouin  an 
agreed  sum  for  protection,  and  the  tribe  appointed 
one  or  more  ^"^brolhers"  who  compensated  its  Sulayb 
for  property  taken  from  them  by  other  tribesmen. 
Musil,  ap.  dt.f  231-3,  gives  a list  of  the  ^‘brothers”  of 
the  Sulayb  in  northern  Arabia.  Each  Sulayb  section 
had  a chief,  some  of  whom,  according  CO  Dickson, 
owned  large  flocks  and  herds  of  camels  and  were  up 
to  a point  respected. 

The  distinction  between  Bedouin  and  Hutaym, 
including  $ulayb,  was  epitomised  in  that  no  Bedouin 
would  marry  from  the  Hutaym,  because  the  I^utaym 
bought  protection,  and  therefore  were  not  independ* 
etit.  They  had  honour,  according  to  Musil,  “as  white 
as  that  of  the  Rwala,  but  were  not  held  in  esteem"’; 
this  was  recently  reiterated  by  a Rwcli.  Sulayb  would 
not  marry  a slave  or  a smith;  they  were  free,  whereas 
slaves  and  smiths  were  not, 

The  §ulayb  have  often  been  characterised  (see 
Caskel,  in  op.  cj/.,  103-11)  as  following  despised  occu- 
pations, like  other  Hutaym,  but  in  their  case,  as  con- 
centrating almost  exclusively  outside  herding;  as 
hunters,  as  wood,  metal  and  leather  workers,  and  as 
doctors  of  animals  and  people,  as  professional  poet* 
and  musicians,  as  fortune  tellers  and  makers  of  witch- 
craft podons,  as  scouts  for  pasture  and  hunting,  and 
as  noted  breeders  of  donkeys  sold  in  Baghdad  and 
Damascus  (Musil,  op.  269).  Some  occupations  were 
seasonal,  and  some  geographically  limited,  like  gazelle 
hundng  in  eastern  Syria.  Sulayb  also  herded  camels, 
sheep,  goats,  just  as  Bedouin  hunt,  work  in  metal, 
wood  and  leather,  compose  poems  and  tell  fortunes  on 
occasions.  The  difference  was  that  the  Sulayb,  in  addi- 
don  to  supplying  their  own  needs,  worked  for  profit. 

The  Bedouin  respected  the  Sulayb  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  deserts,  referring  to  them  as  peo- 
ple who  could  live  in  regions  where  the  Bedouin  with 
their  camels  cannot  subsist  in  a pardcular  year,  but 
where  the  §ulayb  can  vdth  their  donkeys  and  goats. 
Doughty  remarked  the  Sulayb  were  called  ei~KhIiia  or 
“the  desolate""  because  they  lived  apart  from  each 
other,  and  that  the  Bedouin  used!  the  same  term  of 
themselves  when  they  camped  on  their  own.  The  Su- 
layb were  able  to  use  the  inner  desert  in  the  summers 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  small  wells  and  their 
hunting  sldDs.  Doughty  quoted  the  Bedouin  as  saying 
that  the  Sulayb  “are  like  herd.smen  of  the  wild  game”. 
Musil  reported  that  families  of  Sulayb  owned  partic- 
ular valleys  and  slopes  of  the  desert,  and  that  the 
family  of  a young  man  gave  a portion  of  their  prop- 
erty to  the  father  or  brother  of  his  bride,  which  was 
then  hunted  on  only  by  his  wife^s  father  and  broth- 
ers. This  expen  knowledge  meant  that  Sulayb  were 
hired  by  Bedouin  as  finders  of  pasture,  as  guides  on 


long-distance  raids,  and  for  finding  men  lost  on  raids. 

The  were  unique  in  being  outside  the  raid- 

ing economy  of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  other  Hutaym 
groups  did  raid.  The  Sulayb,  because  of  iheir  knowl- 
edge of  the  desert,  provided  rescue  services,  and  were 
a protected  neutral  gioup,  whose  security  was  rarely 
contravened. 

Many  authors  from  Burckhardt  to  Musil  and  von 
Oppenheim,  comment  on  the  appearance  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Sulayb,  especially  the  wearing  of  gazcllc- 
skin  smocks  and  cloaks,  on  dieir  gazelle-skin  tents  and 
dancing  (Dickson,  op.  citt  518-20:  Montagne,  Contes 
poetiijues  bedouins^  98).  Most  Sulayb  dances  are  com- 
mon to  those  seen  among  other  tribes;  the  dancing 
of  men  and  women  together,  described  by  Dickson 
and  said  to  be  considered  disgraceful,  is  not  unknown. 

Musil  mentioned  that  the  Sulayb  “worship  the  enor^ 
mous  boulder  of  ai-Weli  abu  Ru^uma‘'  in  the  Syrian 
desert.  Dickson  reported  that  the  §ulayb  “are  said  to 
be  Muslim,  but  few  pray  properly.”  Commonly 
assumed  to  be  unbelievers,  they  suffered  Wahhabf 
raids,  with  a notorious  massacre  in  the  Wadf  ^Ar'ar, 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Ikbwan  rebellion  by 
Ibn  Su^ud,  the  Sulayb  were  compensated.  By  1937, 
the  Sulayb  could  enrol  in  the  Tral^  Army  and  Police, 
where  they  had  a high  reputation  as  trackers.  By  the 
Second  World  War,  they  were  enrolling  in  the  Kuwaiti 
Army  and  Police.  With  the  diminution  of  game,  the 
decline  of  camel -herding  and  increased  participation 
by  the  Bedouin  in  national  economic^s,  the  Sulayb 
have  also  changed  their  methods  of  livelihood.  Some 
herd  their  own  camels,  sheep  and  goats;  others  work 
as  shepherds  for  Bedouin  owners  or  in  the  oil  com- 
panies and  service  industries  of  the  new  lown.^  along 
the  pipe  lines.  Some  have  urban  properties  and  live 
from  rents  or  other  investments;  while  others  arc  now 
employed  as  teachers,  accountants,  security  personnel 
and  other  mainstream  occupation^.  Some  continue  to 
practise  particular  t>pes  of  traditional  medicine.  In  f£t. 

1990,  the  term  ^ulayb  was  formally  abandoned  as  a 
social  category  in  Saudi  Arabia;  some  assumed  the 
idcittiry  of  the  tribes  with  whom  their  section  had 
been  associated,  but  many  continue  to  call  themselves 
5ulayb, 

Bibiiography  : J.L.  Burckhardt,  on  the  Sedoum 

and  Wahafys,  London  1831,  i,  14;  C.  Doughty, 

Tramh  i/t  Ambht  Zfererfci,  Cambridge  1&B8,  index  s.v. 
Solubba;  J.-B.  Rousseau,  Voyage  de  Baghdad  d Akp 
(1808),  Paris  1899;  M.  von  Oppenheim,  Vom 
Afiiteljneer  Persischen  Colf^  i,  Berlin  1899,  220  ff; 

Capt,  A.  Butler,  A journ^  from  Baghdad  to  in 

GJ,  Ixxviii  (1909),  527;  W.  Pieper,  Doe  Parimtamm 
^ in  he  Aionde  xvii  (1923);  A.  Musil, 

Arabia  Deserta^  New  York  1927,  231;  idem,  The  man- 
ners and  cujtomj  <f  the  Ruuata  Bedouin,  New  York  1928, 

325,  644;  French  Government  in  Syria,  Les  tribus 
nomades  ei  semmomades  des  EtaUi  du  Levant  places  sous 
mimdai  fran^aisy  Beirut  1930,  71;  R.  Montague,  Contes 
poetiques  bedouins,  in  BEO,  vi  (1935),  33-120;  H.R.P. 
Dickson,  'The  Arab  sf  the  desert^  London  1949,  515; 

W.  Dostal,  i>LF  Solubba  und  ihrer  Bedeuiung  Jur  die 
Aulitirgeschkhie  Arabiem^  in  Archio  Jjir  Volkerkmde,  Ctsr.COm 
(1956),  15-42;  J.B.  Glubb,  The  war  in  the  desert^ 

London  1960;  W.  Caskel,  in  trod,  to  von  Oppen- 
helm,  0ie  ^duinen.  iv,  FariastdmTne  in  Arabien^ 
Wiesbaden  1967,  121-53;  ET  an.  Sidaib  (Pieper). 

(W.  and  FiDKurv  Lancaster) 
^ULAYHIDS,  an  Ismi  ■ ilT  dynasty  ruling 
over  much  of  the  southern  highlands  and 
Tihama  [^.a,]  region  of  the  Yemen  between 
the  years  439-s5 32 / 1 047-1 138  approximately. 
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1.  HisU>iy.  Firstly,  a word  should  be  said  about 
sources.  Isma^Tlr  sources  have  in  the  past  always  been 
difficidt  of  access  MidQJ/8  sriU  suffer  from  their  gen- 
eral policy  of  secrecy  in  this  matter.  Still  a major 
source  is  ^Umara’s  Ta^n^  at-Taman  (the  author  died 
in  569/ 1 174)  and  the  best  edition  of  it  remains  Kay’s 
(sec  BibL  below).  The  work  is  scarcely  ideal,  however; 
the  author,  writing  for  the  high  officios  of  the  Fadmid 
caliph  in  Cairo  (see  Kay,  I,  and  H.  Derenbourg, 
*Oumam  du  ThmUy  sa  vie  el  ivn  mture^  PELOV^  IV^  scrie, 
x-xL,  Paris  1897-1904,  92-3),  produces  a confused 
account  in  which  dates  in.  particular  are  often  lack- 
ing. He  also  appears  to  have  known  little  of  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  Isma'llr  da*mi  in  the  Yemen  (see 
M.L.  Bates,  Notes  on  some  Ismd^tlt  coins  pom  Yemen ^ in 
ANS  Musmm  Notes,  xviii  [1972],  149-62,  150).  We  are 
fortunate,  however,  to  have  available  al-Hamdan^s  a/- 
Sulayh^un  (sec  BihL)^  for  the  author  was  able  to  draw 
on  mediaeval  Isma'ilt  sources  not  available  to  other 
scholai^- 

The  period  of  SuJayhid  history  in  the  Yemen  can 
be  divided  info  two:  the  ^an'^a*  years,  439-80/1047- 
B7  approximately,  and  those  of  Ofau  l^ibla,  480- 
532/1067-1138.  The  founder  of  the  dynasty,  *^Alr  b. 
Muhammad  al-^ulayhr,  came  from  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  Haraz  to  the  south-west  of  San'^1^  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  an  orthodox  ^^afi*T  upbringing, 
but  at  a young  age  in  the  early  years  of  the  5th/ 1 1 th 
century,  he  was  befriended  by  the  Fatimid  dd^t  in  the 
Yemen,  Sulaym^  b.  ^Abd  -Allah  al-Zaw^I.  The  latter, 
it  seems,  gradually  taught  his  friend,  *A1T  b.  Muham- 
mad, the  doctrines  of  the  Isma*rli  cause  and  eventu- 
ally appointed  him  to  the  rank  of  Hiaiifa  within  the 
da^wa^  The  sources  differ  concerning  the  date,  but  it 
was  probably  in  439/1047  that  "Air  rose  to  arms 
on  D|abaJ  Maswar  in  his  native  Har^  region.  He 
marched  on  through  the  fjadur  area  between  fJarSz 
and  San*a’.  In  the  latter  he  fought  off  Zaydi  [see 
zaydiyya]  and  Sunnf  Na^^bid  [see  NAQ-M.nDs]  armies. 
By  455/1063  he  was  in  control  of  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  the  Yemen  below  ^an"§’  and  the  capital 
itself.  He  appointed  governors  in  Tihama,  aUDjanad^ 
near  Ta'iz^,  and  al-Ta"kar,  a massive  mountain  for- 
tress in  the  southern  highlands  near  Ibb.  Suddenly 
the  sources  fall  silent.  VVe  are  not  even  sure  of  the 
date  of  "Air’s  death,  459/  1066  or  473/ 1080.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  murdered  by  the  Nas|jabid  ruler  Sa^Td 
al-A|>v.'aI  in  at-Mahdjam  in  northern  Tihama  and  his 
wife  Asma’  was  taken  captive. 

"Air  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  al-Mukatram  Ahmad. 
Confident  after  their  killing  of  and  taking  cap- 
tive of  his  wife,  the  Nadjahids  were  able  to  recover 
much  land  previously  controlled  by  them  in  Tihama 
and  they  even  pressed  the  $ulayhids  hard  in  their 
stronghold.^  of  Haraz  and  aI-Ta*kar.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  at  this  time  Sulayhid  territory  was  reduced 
to  the  San"a®  area.  In  460/1068  al-Mukarram  Ahmad 
succeeded  in  rescuing  his  mother  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Nadjahids,  and  his  ^ulayhid  armies  began  to  fight 
back  on  all  sides. 

Once  again  we  slip  into  a confused  period  of  Sulay- 
bid  history.  In  461/1069  al-Mukarram  Ahmad  mar- 
ried a lady  who  was  to  become  renowned  even  outside 
the  country,  al-Sayyida  Arwi  bt.  Ahmad.  In  either 
467/1074  or  479/1086  he  handed  over  the  affairs  of 
state  to  his  wife,  who  had  borne  him  four  children. 
Perhaps  in  480/1087,  Arwa  renounced  San‘a^  as  the 
capital  of  the  Sulayhid  state  and  left  for  a small  town, 
founded  in  459/1066,  which  lay  beneath  the  tower- 
ing mountain  of  af-Ta*kar  in  the  southern  highlands. 
Thus  begins  a period  of  rule  by  the  ^ulayhids  from 


Dhu  D|ibla,  a period  of  some  brilliance,  presided  over 
by  the  famous  Yemeni  queen  Arwa  bt.  Ahmad,  Bilkts 
al-Sughra  as  she  is  known  in  Yemeni  tradition. 

The  Dhu  Djibla  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Sulayhids 
is  very  much  the  history  of  Arwa  bt,  Ahmad  herself 
and  her  henchmen.  The  town  was  only  about  twenty 
years  old  when  she  arrived  with  her  followers,  and 
we  are  told  that  she  convened  the  original  palace 
into  a mosque.  The  can  stiU  be  seen  to  this 

day  and  the  tomb  of  the  queen  is  still  preserved  in 
it  (see  R.  Lewcock  and  G.R.  Smith,  Two  eatp  mosques 
in  the  Yemen:  ei  pTeliminary  report,  in  AARF^  iv  [1973], 

117-30).  To  replace  the  original  palace  Arwa  built  a 
new  one,  a grand  building  called  Dar  al-"Izz,  which, 
if  it  Ls  not  the  same  construction  as  the  present-day 
palace  in  the  town,  is  probably  on  the  same  site  and 
its  original  building  materials  provided  those  of  the 
present  structure. 

The  queen  appointed  three  state  ofliciab.  The  first, 

Saba’  b.  Ahmad,  was  famed  for  his  fierce  hostility 
towards  the  Na^^ids,  against  whom  he  fought  with 
great  vigour.  Although  he  married  ArwS  after  the  death 
of  al-Mukarram  Abmad,  he  never  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  her  to  consummate  the  marriageH 

The  second,  another  strongly  loyal  supporter,  was 
al-Mufaddal  b.  Abi  3-Barakat,  the  lord  of  al-TaTtar, 
the  lofty  stronghold  to  the  south  of  Dhu  D[ibla  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  He  had  orig- 
inally been  appointed  by  al-Mnkarram  AJimad,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  under  his  superviston  that  the 
Sulayhid  treasures  were  transferred  to  aI-Ta"kar  for 
reasons  of  security.  Al-Mufaddal  also  participated  fre- 
quently in  the  wars  against  the  Na4iabiris  in  Tihama. 

The  third  oflicial  associated  closely  with  Queen 
Arwa’s  rule  centred  in  DhQ  Djibla  was  Ibn  NadjTb 
al-Dawla.  He  entered  the  Yemen  in  513/11  19,  des- 
patched, it  would  seem,  by  the  Fa|imids  in  Cairo  in 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  flagging  fortunes  of  the  Sulay- 
hids in  the  Yemen.  Operating  from  at-D|anad,  he  did 
much  to  pacify  the  southern  areas  and  keep  them 
within  the  ^ulayhld  fold,  as  well  as  Joining  in  the 
general  effort  to  keep  the  Nadj^blds  at  bay.  In  519/ 

1125,  however,  arguing  that  the  queen^s  mind  was 
no  longer  tit  to  rule  over  the  territories  of  the  dynasty, 
he  attempted  to  overthrow  her  and  lock  her  away  in 
seclusion.  But  Arwa  fought  back  and  her  supporters 
besieged  Ibn  Na^lb  aJ-Dawla  in  al-manad.  He  was 
brought,  humiliated,  to  the  queen  in  Dhu  Djibla.  Her 
judgment  was  that  he  be  sent  back  to  Egypt  in  a 
wooden  cage,  and  that  is  how  he  left  the  $u]ayhid 
capital.  He  never  reached  Egypt,  however,  dying  at 
sea.  Our  sources  peter  out;  Arwa  died  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  88  in  532/ 1 1 38.  There  was  no  one  of  the 
dynasty  to  canY  on. 

2.  Minis  isnd  mon^.  The  earliest  coins  struck  by  the 
Sulayhids  from  445/1053  so  far  published  arc  the 
dinars  of  'AIT  b.  Muhammad  minted  in  Zabid  and 
described  by  P,  Casanova  {Dimrs  inedils  du  Yemen,  in 
B^n^ue  Numismatique  [1894]  , 200  IT.).  N,M.  Lowick 
unpublished  dinars  of  the  Sulayhids  mid  ^rafids,  in 
NmnChron.,  7th  scries,  iv  [1964],  261-70)  publishes 
other  dinars  minted  in  Dhu  Djibla  and  Aden.  It  whsif.COm 
the  Sulayhids,  al-Mukarram  to  be  precise,  who  in 
479/1086  instituted  a new  variety'  of  dinar  called  the 
ma/dAi.  The  date  is  given  in  "Um5ra  (Kay,  37)  who 
also  quotes  the  inscription.  The  maiala  outlived  the 
Sulayhids  and  the  ZurayHds  [jy.f.]  (473-569/1080-1 173), 
originally  their  vassals,  later  the  independent  rulers  of 
Aden.  We  know,  for  example,  that  they  were  used 
in  AyyObid  Aden  (Ibn  al-Mu^awir,  Ta^nhh  al-Mustahsir^ 
ed.  O.  Lbfgrcn,  Leiden  1951-4,  138). 
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Bibliography:  Apart  from  those  sources  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  there  are  H.C.  Kay,  roman,  iis 
farly  mediaeval  histo^^  London  1892;  Husayn  b.  Fayd 
All^h  al-Hamdani,  with  the  collaboration  of  Hasan 
SulaymSn  Mahmud  al-Juhanf,  al-Sulayhiyyun  wa  Y- 
haraka  al-Fatimiyya  fi  ^I-Taman,  Cairo  1955;  G.R. 
Smith,  The  political  history  of  the  Islamic  Yemen  down 
to  the  first  Turkish  invasion  {1-945/622-/538)^  in 
W.  Daum  (ed.),  Yemen,  3000  years  of  art  and  civili- 
sation in  Arabia  Felix,  Innsbruck  and  Frankfurt  am 
Main  [1988],  129-40,  132.  There  Is  a useful  arti- 
cle, Husayn  *Abd  Allah  al-‘Amrr,  al-Sulayhiyyun, 
in  Ahmad  Djabir  ‘AfYf  et  alii  (eds.),  al-\fawsiYa 
cd-Yamaniyya,  $an‘a*  1992,  ii,  573-4. 

(G.R.  Smith) 

SULAYM,  an  Arabian  tribe,  a branch  of  the 
so-callcd  Northern  Arabian  federation  of  Kays  ‘Aylin 
[^.t^.J.  Its  genealogy  is  given  as  Sulaym  b.  Mansur  b. 
*lkrima  b.  Kha^afa  b.  Kays  ‘Aylan.  The  tribe’s  ter- 
ritory was  in  al-HidjS/.  [^.p.J.  The  harra  or  basalt  desert 
[see  HARRA.  1 ] that  was  once  called  Harrat  Ban!  Sulaym, 
and  is  now  called  Harrat  Ruhaf,  is  roughly  located  at 
the  centre  of  their  former  territory.  The  Harra  was 
easy  to  defend  because  cavalry  could  not  operate  in 
it,  and  the  himd%  [^p.J  or  protected  pasturing  areas 
of  Sulaym  were  along  its  eastern  and  western  slopes. 
The  Ba^ra  and  Kufa  pilgrim  roads  and  the  inland 
road  between  Mecca  and  Medina  pas.sed  through 
SuIamF  territory,  which  meant  that  Iwth  towns  had 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Sulaym. 

The  Sulaym  were  divided  into  three  subdivisions. 
The  Imru*  al-I^ys,  pierhaps  the  strongest  one,  lived 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Harra  and  included  three 
tribal  groups:  the  KJjulaf  b.  Imri*  al-Kays,  w'hich  in 
turn  contained  ‘U^yya,  NSsira,  ‘Amfra  and  Malik. 
The  most  prominent  family  among  the  ‘Usayya  was 
the  Sharfd.  The  Bahz  b.  Imri*  al-Kays  included 
Mecca’s  rich  ally,  al-Ha^dja^j  b.  *llai,  who  owned 
the  gold  mines  in  the  land  of  Sulaym  (M.  lx;ckcr. 
The  Banu  SuUiym.  A emtribution  to  the  study  of  early  Islam, 
Jeru-salem  1989,  133-4;  cf.  P.  Crone,  Aleccan  trade  avk 
the  rise  of  Islam,  Princeton  1987,  93-4).  The  ‘Awf 
b.  Imri*  al-Kays  were  divided  into  the  Malik  b.  ‘Awf' 
and  the  Sammal  b.  *Awf.  The  Malik  b.  *Awf  included 
the  following  clans:  Ri‘l  (led  at  the  time  of  Muhammad 
by  al-‘Abbas  b.  Anas),  Mairud  and  Kunfudh. 

The  Harith  subdivision  generally  inhabited  the 
western  slopres  of  the  Harra.  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing tribal  groups:  Mu*avriya  b.  al-Hariih,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  settled  in  Medina  l^fore  the  arrival 
there  of  the  Aws  and  Khazra^  and  were  in 

due  course  Judaised;  Zafar  b.  al-Harith,  part  of  which 
was  incorporated  into  the  Aws;  Rifa‘a  b.  al-Harith; 
Ka‘b  b.  al-Harith,  a member  of  which  was  the  last 
custodian  of  the  idol  Suwa‘  (Kur*an,  IJ<.XI,  23)  located 
in  Qhuran;  and  ‘Abs  b.  Rifa‘a  b.  al-Harith,  which 
included  the  I^ariya  family.  One  of  the  Djariya,  the 
poet  and  warrior  al-* Abbas  b.  Mirdas  wor- 

shipped before  his  conversion  to  Islam  an  idol  called 
Dimar  or  Damar.  Al-‘AbbSs  was  put  by  Muhammad 
in  charge  of  levying  the  sadaka  from  the  brother  tribes 
Sulaym  and  M^zin.  A member  of  the  *Abs  was  the 
last  custodian  of  the  idol  al-*Uzza  \q.v.\  located  in 
the  Hura<^  valley  which  drains  into  Nakhla  [^.P.j  al- 
Sha*miyya. 

The  Iha*laba  subdivision  contained  two  tribal 
groups.  The  M^ik  b.  Tha‘laba,  also  called  Badjla 
after  their  mother,  broke  away  from  the  Sulaym  and 
became  the  “protected  neighbours’’  of  the  ‘Ul^yl  [^.p.]. 
But  far  more  important  were  the  QhakwAn  b.  4'ha‘laba 
(also  referred  to  as  “Tha‘Iaba**)  who  on  the  eve  of 


Islam  were  Mecca’s  closest  .Sulami  allies.  Before  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  Mecca,  one  of  them,  Muham- 
mad b.  Khuz5‘r.  was  reportedly  crowned  by  Abraha 
\q.v.\  and  put  in  command  of  a troop  from  Mudar 
[see  rabT*a  and  mudarJ.  The  Dhakwan  married  into 
some  of  the  most  important  Kura§hf  families,  and 
their  member,  al-Hakfm  b.  Umayya,  in  his  capacity 
as  muhtasib  in  pre-lslamic  Mecca,  supervised  law  and 
order  with  the  consent  of  all  the  clans  of  Kuraysh 
\q.v.\.  The  Prophet’s  Companion  Safwan  b.  al-Mu*atial 
([^.p.]  and  Lecker,  op.  ciL,  91-2,  111),  living  in  Medina, 
was  an  exception  among  the  Dhakw^. 

Sulaym’s  genealogy  was  of  major  political  and  mil- 
itary importance,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  links 
with  other  I^ys  ‘AylAn  tribes,  above  all  the  Hawazin 
[^.p.j,  were  far  closer  than  those  with  other  tribes. 
Among  Sulaym’s  pre-lslamic  qndm  [see  ayyAm  al- 
*arab],  there  were  several  long-range  exp>editions  into 
the  Yemen  as  well  as  battles  against  tribes  living  in 
southwestern  Arabia  on  the  road  to  the  Yemen.  For 
instance,  in  order  to  carry  out  a raid  against  the 
Zubayd  and  Ku(jla*a  al-‘ Abbas  b.  Mirdas 

recruited  warriors  from  all  the  clans  of  Sulaym.  In 
addition,  a battle  against  Kinda  took  place  near  Sa*da 
and  the  Kuda‘a  killed,  again  near  $a*da,  a brother 
of  al-*  Abbas  b.  Mirdas.  The  Yemeni  expeditions  should 
possibly  be  linked  to  Sulaym’s  activity  in  escorting 
caravans.  Abu  '1-Baka*  Hibat  Allah  mentions  that 
the  Sulaym  and  Hawazin  used  to  conclude  pacts 
with  the  kings  of  al-Hira  [v-t'-j-  "Fhey  would  take  the 
kings’  merchandise  and  sell  it  for  them  in  ‘Ukaz  and 
in  other  markets  (see  al-Mandkib  al-masyadiyya,  eds. 
Daradika  and  Khrisat.  ‘Amman  1404/1984,  ii,  375). 
These  pre-lslamic  expeditions,  which  involved  other 
Kaysi  tribes  as  well,  are  relevant  to  the  debate  about 
the  origin  of  the  Kays — Yaman  antagonism  (cf.  Crone, 
IVere  the  Qays  and  Yemen  of  the  Umayyad  period  political 
parties?,  in  IsL,  Ixxi  [I994J,  1 IT.). 

Many  Sulamis  were  agriculturalists,  before  Islam 
and  in  early  Islamic  times,  a fact  which  may  easily 
be  overlooked  because  the  bulk  of  our  literary  evi- 
dence relates  to  the  military  exploits  of  the  tribe.  The 
3rd/9th  century  geographer  ‘Arram  al-.Sulamf  said 
about  the  Sulamf  stronghold  of  al-Suwarikiyya  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Sulaym  alone  and  that  each  of  them 
had  a share  in  it.  It  included  fields,  dates  and  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  The  SulamFs  bom  in  al-Suwarikiyya, 
he  added,  lived  there  while  the  others  were  nomadic 
{badha)  and  roamed  around  it,  supplying  food  along 
the  pilgrim  roads. 

The  Sulaym  had  friendly  relations  with  Medina. 
SulamFs  brought  horses,  camels,  sheep  and  clarified 
butter  to  the  markets  of  Medina.  An  idol  called  KhamFs 
was  worshipped  by  both  the  Sulaym  and  the  KhazradJ. 
Before  Islam,  the  Sulaym  once  interv'ened  in  the  fight- 
ing between  two  clans  of  the  Aws,  and  at  the  time 
of  Muhammad  al-*Abbas  b.  MirdSs  lamented  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jewish  al-Nadir  [^.p.j  (Lecker, 
op.  cit..  99-100). 

The  Sulaym  played  an  important  role  in  the  struggle 
between  Muhammad  and  Kurayslj.  Under  ‘Amir  b. 
al-Tufayl  [^.p.]  (who  was  not  a SulamF,  buipapmera^ 
ber  of  the  i^a‘far  b.  Kilab),  several  Sulami  clanis  car- 
ried out  in  Safar  4/625  the  attack  al  Bi*r  Ma‘Qna 
(^.p.J  (MJ.  Ki.sier,  O God,  tighten  Thy  grip  on  AJudar..., 
in  JFSHO,  .xxiv  [1981],  242-73,  ai  255-6;  idem.  The 
expedition  of  Bi*r  Ala^una,  in  Arabic  and  Islamic  Studies  in 
honor  oj  HA.R.  Gibb,  ed.  G.  Makdisi,  Leiden  1965, 
337-57).  In  the  battle  of  Khandak  [^.p.j  (5/627),  the 
Sulaym  under  Sufyan  b.  ‘Abd  Shams  of  the  Dhak- 
wan  still  co-ojaerated  with  Kuraysb.  However,  when 
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Muhammad  set  out  to  conquer  Mecca  in  Sha'ban 
8/Jaiiuary  630 j the  Sulaym  or  most  of  them  were 
already  on  his  side.  Several  weeks  later,  the  Sulaym 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Hunayn  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Abu  ’1-AVar  {the  son  of  Sufyan  b,  *Abd 
Shams),  who  fought  with  the  pagans. 

At  the  time  of  Abu  Bakr,  several  clans  of  the 
Sulaym  apostatised  [see  ridda  in  SuppL]  and  were 
crushed  by  forces  loyal  to  Medina.  The  rebels  included 
the  *U^yya,  especially  the  gih^d  family,  the  'Amlra 
{one  of  whom  was  the  famous  rebel  al-Fudja^a),  the 
*Awf  b.  Imri*  al-I^ys,  the  E>j5riva  family  of  the  '^Abs 
and  also  perhaps  the  Dhakwan.  Soon  afterwards,  we 
find  the  Sulaym  among  the  forces  heading  to  Trak 
and  Syria. 

Although  there  were  no  doubt  Sulamfs  among  *Alr*s 
supporters  (cf  MME,  iv  [1989],  177),  Sulaym ’s  con- 
tribution to  Mu^Swiya^s  success  was  fundamental.  At 
this  point,  il  should  be  observed  that  the  evidence 
about  Sulaym's  history  in  the  lirst  decades  of  the 
Islamic  era,  and  particularly  during  the  time  of 
Muhammad,  was  probably  influenced  by  their  role  in 
the  ^Air-Mu*awiya  conflict.  This  can  be  iUustrated  by 
the  dispute  regarding  the  Companion  status  of  the 
aforementioned  Abu  H-A*war,  who  became  one  of 
Mu'awiya’s  generals  (Ibn  IJadjar,  f^abay  ed.  al-Bidjltwi, 
Cairo  1392/1972,  iv,  641). 

Some  Sulamis  appointed  as  governors  in  early  Islam 
owed  their  nomination  to  pre-Mamie  ties  with  Kuray^. 

1 . The  wealthy  Companion  *Utba  b.  Farl^d  (Rifa*a 
b.  al-IdaHth)  was  closely  connected  with  Mecca  and 
his  mother  was  of  Kuray^.  In  20/641  'Umar  ap- 
pointed him  as  the  governor  of  al-Mawsil  [?.ir.]  and 
later  he  made  him  governor  of  Adharbaydian 

2.  Abu  1-AVar  (J^alcw^n)  was  under  Mu'awiya  the 

governor  of  al-Urdunn  [?.».].  His  mother  and  grand- 
mother were  of  Kuray^  (MJ.  Kister,  On  strands  and 
aUks  in  Me^ca,  in  jSAfy  xiii  [ 1 990] , 1 1 3-54,  at  1 34; 
Ibn  'Asakir,  Ta^rfkh  tnadlnai  facs.  ed.  xiii,  463 

U.  10,20,  464  IL  16,-6;  cf  Ibn  E][a^an  iv,  641). 

The  assumption  that  Abu  ’1-A' war’s  mother  was  Chris- 
tian [see  ABU  ’l-a'war|  is  based  on  a corrupt  text  (in 
Ibn  Rusta,  213;  cf.  MuhabbaTy  ed,  I.  lichtenstadier, 
Ijlaydarab^d  1361/1942,  305).  'Ubayda  b.  'Abd  al- 
Rahman  (Dhakwanl  was  probably  governor  of  Adhar- 
baydjan  under  "Umar  II.  Under  al-Walfd  b.  'Abd 
al-Malik  he  was  governor  of  al-Urdunn,  and  in  1: 10/ 
728  he  was  appointed  by  Hi^am  to  Ifrikiy^ 
'Ubayda  was  said  to  have  been  Abu  ’1-A' war’s  nephew 
(Crone,  Slaves  on  horses.  77ie  evolution  of  the  Islamic  polify, 
Cambridge  1980,  125)  but  his  detailed  pedigree  (Ibn 
Hazm,  Ansahy  264  1.  2,  where  he  is  called  'Ubayd) 
shows  that  he  was  Abu  4-A'waris  great-grandson. 

3.  'Ubayd  All^,  the  son  of  Mecca’s  rich  ally  al« 

Hadjdjadj  b.  'Hit  appointed  by  Mu'awiya 

over  the  ard  Hims  [^.t'.]. 

4.  Al-Hadidjadj  b.  'IJat’s  grandson,  *Ubayd  AUlli 
b.  Na§r,  was  appointed  to  Mu'awiya’s  diwdn^. 

Sulaym  supported  ^Abd  Alllh  b.  al-Zubayr 
and  600  of  them  were  reportedly  killed  in  the  batde 
of  Mardj  Rahit  (64/684  [q.v.]).  In  73/692-3  the  Sula^ 
under  al-Djahhaf  b.  Iilaklm  al-Dhakwanl  fought  against 
the  Taghlib  [f.i?.]  at  al-Bi^r  [^.i?.]  in  eastern  Syria. 

After  the  conquests,  some  Sulamfs  settled  in  Kufa, 
while  others  went  to  Ba^ra  and  Khurlsln.  Several 
governors  are  relevant  here: 

1 . Mudjadli’^  b.  Mas'ud  (Sammal)  was  under  'Umar 
in  charge  of  the  sadaka  of  Basra. 

2.  Kays  b.  ahHaytham  (Sammll),  the  governor  of 
Khurasan  under  Mu'Iwiya,  was  appointed  by  'Abd 
Allah  b.  'Amir,  whose  motlier  was  of  the  Sammal. 


3.  'Abd  Allah  b.  Khazim  (Sammll),  a relative  of 
Kays  b.  al-Haydiam,  was  already  appointed  to 
Khurasan  by  'Abd  Allah  b.  'Amir  at  the  time  of 
'Uthman.  'Abd  AUah,  who  under  Mu'lwiya  replaced 
Kays  b.  al-Haytham  as  governor  of  Khurasan,  was 
also  its  governor  under  Ibn  al-Zubayr.  He  lost  the 
govemorjhip  when  he  refused  to  accept  'Abd  al-Malik’s 
letter  appointing  him  on  Khura.san. 

4.  Kaiblr  b.  'Abd  Allih  (‘Usayya)  who  was  nick- 
named Abu  "^"the  tusked  one”  because  of  his 

long  middle  incisors,  was  briefly  the  governor  of  Basra 
under  Hi^Im. 

5.  One  of  the  governors  of  Khurasan  under  Hisham 
was  al-Aghras  b.  ‘Abd  AUah  (Zafar  b-  al-IJlrit]i). 

6.  Also  Mansur  b.  'Umar  b,  Abi  U-Kharl^*  (Ki*l) 
was  governor  of  Khurasin  under  Hishlm. 

However,  most  of  the  Sulamfs  who  left  their  Arabian 
territory  emigrated  to  northern  Syria  and  from  there 
to  the  I^aztra.  There  is  an  intriguing  case  of  conti- 
nuity with  regard  to  Sulaml  govcrnoirs  in  Aimmiya 
[q.v.\. 

1 . Usayd  b.  Zahr  (Kunfudh)  was  governor  there 
under  the  Marwanids. 

2.  Usayd ’s  son,  Yazld,  was  governor  under  al- 
Mansur  [^.ej.,  at  vol.  VT,  427]  and  his  son  al-Mahdl 
\q.v^y  at  voL  VI,  1238]. 

3.  Yazld’s  son,  Ahmad,  was  later  in  the  'Abbisid 
period  governor  of  al-Maw^il  and  Armlniya. 

Other  Sulamfs  remained  in  Arabia,  as  is  shown  by 
the  Sulamf  rebellion  of  230/845.  The  Harb  [q.v.], 
who  probably  came  from  the  Yemen  and  settled 
between  Mecca  and  Medina  towards  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  gradually  absorbed  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  that  area,  including  the  Sulaym.  In  the 
5th/ 11th  century,  the  descendants  of  Sulamfs  and 
Hilllfs  [sec  hilal]  who  had  settied  in  Egypt  left  it 
and  spread  into  the  predominantiy  Berber  North  Africa 
[see  al-'arab.  iv],  conquering  within  a sliort  period 
Barka  and  Tripolitan ta.  At  the  end  of  the  1 2th 

century,  the  Sulaym  invaded  Tunisia  and 

Morocco,  making  North  Africa  both  Bedouin  and 
Arab  and  pushing  the  Berber  element  to  the  back- 
ground (Ibn  Sa'fd  al-Maghribf  [^.at'.]  al-Andalusi, 

Mi^wgI  al-tarab  bi-ta'^TfiJt  t^Ghili^ai  al-^amb,  ed,  ‘Abd 
al-Rahman,  ‘Amman  1982,  ii,  519-23;  Ibn  Khaldun. 

ii,  30B-9;  vi,  12  ff;  al-K^ka^andl,  ICald^id  ai- 
t^umdn  ji  hi-babd^il  'or^l^  al-zamany  ed.  al-AbylrT, 

Cairo  1383/1963,  123-4). 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article):  M.  von  Oppenheim,  Die  Beduinmy  iv. 

Index,  s,v.  Sul  aim;  W.  Caskel  and  G.  Strenziok, 

(jornharat  an-nasaby  Leiden  1966,  ii,  18-19,  517;  Ibn 
al-Kalbf,  iffemharat  cd-nasaby  395-408;  Ibn  I^azm, 
unsdh  cd-^arahy  ed.  HlrQn,  Cairo  1382/ 

1962,  261-4;  Yakut,  ai~Muktadab  min  kitdb  d^amkarat 
al-nasahy  ed.  Hasan,  Beirut  1987,  165-71;  BalldhurT. 

Ansdby  ms.  Reisiilkiittap  598,  fols.  1 I88a-98b. 

(M.  Leokilr) 

SULAYM  a.  J^YS  al-Hilalr  al-‘Annrf,  Abu  Sa‘T, 
a Kufan  and,  according  to  Shf'f  tradition  (Ibn  al- 
Nadfm,  Fihrisiy  ed.  Fltigel,  1 19;  al-UtUi,  Na^jaf 

1963,  83),  a contemporary  of  ‘Alt,  at  leasttj^r.COffl 
the  end  of  the  latter’s  life,  and  one  of  his  most 
fervent  partisans. 

He  was  pursued  by  the  Umayyad  governor  al- 
Yusuf  who  aimed  at  lulling  him, 

and  found  refuge  v^ith  the  Shf^f  iraditionist  Aban  b. 

Abr  'Ayyash,  who  was  then  only  14  years  old  (Abu 
'Alf,  Muniahoy  151;  al-MimakInT,  Tankih^  ii,  53).  It  was 
to  him — again  according  to  the  SlifT  tradidon'—ihat 
Sulaym,  just  before  his  death,  entrusted  his  A"  aPA^iy 
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which  can  tail  the  “unpublished'"  traditions  concern- 
ing ^Alr  and  his  descendants.  In  his  turn,  two  months 
before  his  own  death,  AbSn  gave  this  work  to  another 
Shr‘r,  ^Umar  b,  (d,  before  169/785),  and  it 

is  to  this  last  that  wc  owe  the  book,  much  venerated 
by  the  of  all  shades  of  belief  If  this  tradition 

is  to  be  believed,  Sulaym  b.  K^ys  must  have  lived 
during  the  1st  century  A.H.,  spanning  the  7th  and 
eady  8th  centuries  A.D.  He  is  said  to  have  then  died 
during  al-Hadj^adj's  life-time,  i,e.  before  95/714. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  existence  of  this  man,  and 
of  his  work,  should  be  regarded  with  caution,  since, 
apart  from  Ibn  al-Nadrm,  of  the  older  biographers, 
only  a few  ^r'ts  mention  him,  and  then  only  in  a 
very  terse  and  laconic  fashion.  Ibn  al-Nadfm  himself 
drew  his  information  on  Sulaym  from  a ^r*r  source, 
probably  from  the  'Alid  *AJi  Ahmad  al-^Ak^k  (d. 
after  298/91  1),  whose  information  is  also  reproduced 
by  later  biographers,  such  as  aJ-TilsT  (d.  460/1067), 
amongst  others.  Ibn  Abi  "l-Hadid,  a scholar  of  rare 
erudidon  and  one  fully  conversant  with  works, 

openly  questioned  the  exbtcncc  of  Sulaym,  by  assert- 
ing that  he  had  heard  people  say  “that  thi^i  man  was 
nothing  but  pure  invention  of  the  imagination,  no 
such  writer  having  had  any  earthly  existence  and  his 
alleged  book  being  nothing  but  the  apocryphal  work 
of  a forger”  {Starh  al-baiag^a^  Cairo  1965-7,  xii, 

21S-17). 

Ibn  Abi  ’1-Hadrd  certainly  did  not  mince  his  words. 
He  probably  alludes  to  certain  Imami  or  Twelver 
scholars,  such  as  Ahmad  b.  'Ubayda  (d.  333/941)  and 
Abu  "Abd  Allah  ^-Ghadanfarf  (d.  411/1020),  who 
denied  the  authenticity  of  Sulaym Y book  on  the  fol- 
lowing bases: 

(1)  One  of  the  pieces  of  information  in  the  work 
indicates  that  the  Imams  numbered  I 3 contradicting 
the  ghrT  tradidon  liiniting  them  to  12; 

(2)  A second  piece  of  information  states  that 
Muhammad  b.  Abi  Bakr  [q.v.]  censured  his  dying  father, 
whereas  the  son  was  at  that  time  only  3 years  old. 

(3)  It  is  alleged  that  the  book  was  transmitted  solely 
by  Aban  b,  Abr  ‘Ayya^hj  when  the  latter  was  only 
some  14  years  old. 

Al-Hillr  attacked  this  thesis  loe.  cf/.),  but  with- 

out much  success;  his  arguments  were  too  unconvinc- 
ing to  sweep  away  such  doubts.  Other,  later  ShT*  f 
biographers  were  content  to  reproduce  verbatim  al- 
Hilirs  words  without  adding  anything.  Moreover, 
Aban,  the  prime  source  for  the  work,  was  equally 
attacked.  Thus  Ibn  Khallik^  affirmed  that  certain 
tradidonisfs  of  high  authenity,  such  as  ^u*ba  b,  aJ- 
Hadjdi^di  160/776  taxed  Abaji  with  lying. 

‘This  is  why  this  tradidontst  was  excluded  fiom  the 
two  ^ahfhs  of  a1-Bul^lrT  and  Muslim.  Hence  one 
would  seek  in  vain  for  his  name  amongst  the  isnUds 
of  these  two  scholars  ed.  *Abbas,  u,  339). 

This  information  in  Ibn  Kballikan,  added  to  that  of 
Ibn  Abi  "i-Hadrd,  leads  one  to  adopt  a circu inspect 
attitude  towards  the  book  as  must  be  adopted  towards 
its  presumed  author. 

Whatever  the  truth,  this  K.  ai-AsI  or  A'  is 

conridered  by  scholars  as  one  of  the  oldest 

sources  for  ghi'ism  and  as  being  equal  to  the  four 
master-works  of  Islamic  tradidon  (sc.  the  two  Sahihs^ 
the  A/t£57M^  of  Ibn  f^anbaJ  and  the  Muwaita"  of  Malik) 
(al-I^"^^san,  R^ofdai,  318).  Others  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  “it  is  the  alphabet  of  Shi'ism,  which  no  ShTT 
can  do  without”  (al-M^akanl,  li,  54;  Tihr^I, 
ii,  1 52).  It  is  clear  that  this  work  was  a coUecdon  of 
traditions  about  *A1T  and  his  descendants.  It  is  said 
that  SulajrTu  allegedly  gathered  his  information  from 


the  mouths  of  eminent  men,  beginning  with  ^AlT  him- 
self, vda  Abu  Dharr  al-Ghifan  and  Salman  al-FarisI 
to  aJ-Hasan  b.  "^Alr  and  his  brother  al-Husayn 
At  all  events,  the  work  was  a main  ■source  for  SfaTi 
writers,  notably  al-Kulmr,  who  took  from  it  a con- 
siderable number  of  tradidons  for  his  UsQl  (i, 

44,  46,  297-8,  529,  ii,  391,  ft  pojnm). 

If  Tihrani"  (ii,  156-7)  is  to  be  believed,  there  exist 
at  least  five  mss.  of  Sulaym work  preserved  in  the 
private  libraries  of  certain  Shl'i  scholars  of  Nadjaf, 
including  those  of  Muhammad  al-SamawI  and  Shavkh 
al-Hadr  Ka^if  aUGhita^.  A third  one  exists  at  Tehran 
(Ibn-i  Yusuf,  Kitdbli^dna,  v,  150).  The  book  was  pub- 
lished at  Nadiai'  in  1961. 

Bibliographjf  (in  addition  to  references  given  In 
the  ardeie):  1.  Texts.  Abu  ^'Alr  Muhammad,  Afun- 
Uihd  Tehran  1882,  151-3;  Mtrza  Muham- 

mad Astarabadhr.  AlanAa^  al-maJkdiy  Tehran  1886, 
71-2;  Kh'^ansarL  Razvddt  at-f^anndi,  Tehran  1947, 
316-19;  *A]i  aJ-Mamak^ir,  Tanklh  n/-TOi^7,  'rchran 
1930,  ii,  52-5;  Ahmad  al-Nadjashi,  Asma^ 

Bombay  1899;  Agha  Euzurg  aJ-'Fihranr,  Dhan^a, 
Nacyaf-'fehran  1936-73,  ii,  152-9;  Abu  ^a*far  al- 
TusT,  Fihnsty  Nadjaf  1961,  107;  idem,  I&Atiydr  ma'^ri- 
fat  Esfend  1929,  104-5. 

2.  Studies.  Goldxiher,  A/mA.  ii,  10-11,  King, 
tr.  Aftaiim  sttidks,  ii,  23-4;  Brockclmann,  F,  525; 
Sezgin,  GAS,  i,  527.  (Moktar  Djebli) 

SULAYMAN,  the  name  of  a range  of  moun- 
tains i-unning  roughly  south-north  and  to  the  west 
of  the  Indus  river  in  modern  Pakist^. 

The  Sulayman  rise  from  the  low  tract  of  the 
Dera^St  [f.a.J  which  lie  along  the  right  bank  of  the 


of  north-east  Balu^ist^n  in  the  .south  to  the  Gomal 
pass  [see  Oumal  in  Suppl.}  and  river  in  the  north, 
thereafter  continuing  as  the  Wazlristan  hihs  (i,e,  they 
lie  between  latitudes  28“  50"  and  32“  20*  N.).  It  is 
at  the  northern  cud  that  the  highest  peak  of  the 
range,  TaJeht-i  Sulayman,  is  situated  (3,374  m/  J 1 ,066 
feet).  The  range  can  only  be  crossed  through  the 
defiles  and  chasms  carved  out  by  the  few  rivers  rtin- 
ning  through  it,  and  it  has  accordingly  formed,  all 
through  history,  a barrier  to  movement  betw'cen  the 
middle  Indus  valley  and  Afghanistan. 

BibihgTaphj:  D.  Dichter,  7Se  FT&nljer 

IVesi  PaJdstun,  a study  in  regiiinai  geograph^y  Oxford 
1 967.  _ (G.E.  Bosworth) 

SULAYMAN,  Mawlav,  Abu  l-Rabl*^  b.  Muham- 
mad. 'AJawf  sultan  of  Morocco  who  reigned  from 
Radjab  1200/March  1792  to  13  Rabr‘  I 1238/28 
November  1822.  He  was  the  son  of  Srdr  Muhammad 
b.  *Abd  Allah  and  his  mother  belonged  originally  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Ay^'  He  sfjcnt  hts  youth  in  Si^'ilm^, 
and  it  was  he  who  brought  the  baj^a  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  region  to  his  brother  Mawlay  al-Yazfd 
in  1204/1790.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  on  20  Dju- 
mada  II  1206/14  February  1792,  several  of  his  broth- 
ers competed  for  power,  notably  Mawlay  Hisham, 
recc^ised  as  sultan  of  the  Sus  at  Azammur,  and 
Mawlay  Muslama,  proclaimed  in  the  north-west + of rnm 
Morocco.  A third  brother  also  laid  claim  lo  the  SharT- 
fian  throne,  and  this  was  Mawlly  Sulayman,  who  wa.*; 
declared  sultan  at  Fas  and  at  Miknl.?  (Meknes)  on  17 
Radjab  1206/11  March  1792,  and  at  Sale  and  Rabat 
a month  later,  20  and  21  ^a'^ban/  1 3 and  1 4 April. 

7’his  prince  rapidly  extended  his  authority  over  the 
north  of  the  country,  and  an  unavoidable  struggle 
developed  between  him  and  his  brother  MawISy 
Higham,  now  his  only  rival;  in  1208-9/1794  the  latter 
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reiamcd  control  only  of  his  capital  at  Marrakush,  In 
addirion^  the  previous  year  his  brodier  Mawlay  *Abd 
aJ-Salam^  who  governed  the  province  of  Agadir  and 
supported  him  hitherto,  had  entered  into  alliance 
with  Mawlay  Sulaym^.  Furthermore,  the  entire  Moroc- 
can fleet  was  controlled  by  this  ^arlT,  who  had  de- 
nounced as  rebels  the  Paghas  of  the  pons  to  the  south 
of  Rabat,  who  for  their  part  recognised  the  authority 
of  none  of  the  claimants.  A short-lived  rebellion  had 
erupted  at  SaJ6,  where  there  were  aspirations  towards 
the  formation  of  an  Independent  republic. 

By  1796,  Mawlay  Sulayman  was  elTectively  consi- 
dered the  undisputed  sovereign  of  Morocco  by  the 
majority  of  European  nations.  In  Radjab  121  I /January 
1797  he  finally  subdued  the  troublesome  province  of 
the  ^§wiya,  and  then,  recognised  by  the  *Abda  and 
Dukk^la,  he  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  Mar-, 
r^ush  in  early  December  of  that  year/ late  Djumada 
II  1212.  The  unity  of  Morocco  was  realised,  and  the 
defeated  claimant  look  refuge  in  the  al-SharSbi 

Taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  which  had  per- 
sisted for  five  years,  the  Algerians  had  occupied 
Wudjda.  Having  consolidated  his  authority,  Mawlay 
Sulayman  requested  the  withdrawal  of  Muhammad 
Padia  from  the  town  and  the  surrounding  region,  and 
the  province  was  once  again  under  Moroccan  control 
(1211/1796-7). 

Although  the  sultan  had  succeeded  in  regaining 
control  of  hLs  eastern  frontier,  throughout  his  reign 
he  was  obliged  to  confront  continual  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Berber  tribes,  especially  those  of  the 
Middle  Adas  where  a certain  murdi>i{,  STdi  Muhammad 
U-NasTr  Ainhau^,  exerted  a major  influence.  Between 
1213/1798  and  1235/1819-20  there  was  a series  of 
expeditions  against  these  tribes.  During  the  fourth  cam- 
paign against  the  Ayl  U-Malu  of  the  Faaa^  in  1 23+/ 
1018-19,  the  son  of  the  sultan,  Mawlay  Ibrahim,  was 
killed.  There  were  three  expedidons  against  the  tribes 
of  the  Rif,  and  against  the  Ayt  IdrSsan,  the  Garwan, 
the  Ayt  *Atta,  the  tribes  of  the  SOs,  of  the  Dra^  and 
the  Sahara,  military  interventions  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession.  All  these  movements  of  troops 
contributed  to  famine  in  the  countryside,  and  there 
were  serious  outbreaks  of  plague,  especially  in  1233- 
5/1818-20.  In  1220/1805,  inteiventng  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  TIemcen  in  their  conflict  with  the  west- 
ern Bey,  Muhammad  Mukallaih,  Mawlay  Sulayman 
came  into  collision  widi  the  powerful  brotherhood  of 
the  Derkawa, 

Aldiough  the  inhabitants  of  Fas  had  been  supporters 
of  the  sultan  at  the  t^gimting  of  his  reign,  towards 
the  end  they  rebelled  against  their  governor  aJ-Safiar, 
appealed  to  some  of  the  Berber  tribes  for  aid  and 
chose  another  sultan,  a certain  MawlSy  Ibrahim  b. 
Yazid,  to  whom  they  offered  their  aUcgiance  on  2+ 
Muharram  1236/1  November  1920.  The  latter  died 
shordy  after  this  in  Ti|,riwan  (Tetouan)  and  was 
replaced  by  his  brother  Mawlay  Sa^Id  b.  YazTd. 
Mawlay  Sulayman  was  then  obliged  to  leave  Mar- 
r^ush  and  to  lay  siege  to  F&s,  which  he  captured  in 
Radjab  1237/March-April  1822.  In  the  same  year, 
the  sultan  attacked  the  ^arrardiyya  near 

Marrakush.  Not  only  was  he  defeated  but  he  was 
actually  taken  prisoner  for  a short  dme,  before  being 
sent  back  to  Marrakush,  where  he  died  on  13  Rabi^ 
I 1238/28  November  1822  after  designadng  as  his 
successor  his  nephew  Mawlay  '^Abd  al -Rah man  b. 
HishSm. 

Mawlay  Sulayman  was  an  energetic  builder  and  a 
number  of  monuments  are  owed  to  him;  in  Fas,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  construction  of  four  great 


mosques,  three  gates  and  a bridge;  he  also  had 
mosques  built  in  Wazzan,  Tiftiwan  and  Sale,  and  he 
restored  the  palaces  of  Mikn^  and  the  great  mosque 
of  Marrakush, 

Bihthgrafihy:  Abu  "l-Kasim  al-Zayyani,  ai- 
Tur^urndn  al-mu^nb  ai-Afashfi^  wa  ’i -Maghrib ^ 

ed.  O,  Houdas,  92,  Fr.  tr.  Le  Mutoc  de  J63I  d 
Fans  1886,  169;  Muhammad  Akansus,  a/- 

W/nmm,  Iith,  Fas  1336,  i,  181;  Ahmad  al-Na^irt, 
al-htik^dt  Casablanca  1956,  viii,  86-174,  Fr.  tr. 

E.  Fumey,  in  Arch,  marocaines^  ik  {1906),  384-99,  x 
(1907),  1-105;  C,  Pogac  Mon,  La  dijkii  rmttrahdad 
Marrufcos  ert  hs  arias  miaalgs  del  s^lo  Y/Y,  in  Hespdris- 
Tarnuda^  xxii  (1984),  27-66;  Mohamed  cl-Mansour, 
Marccca  in  Ihe  re^  of  Mawlay  SulaymAn^  The  Cottons, 
Outwell,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire  1990;  M.  Arribas 
Palau,  La  emhaddn  de  la  siiuaddn  poli^ca  ett  Marruecas 
(1792-179?)  segun  el  c&nsiti  ■Siij&TOin,  in  Boleiin 

df  la  Assoita^idn  Espanola  de  OrimtalhiaSt  xxix  (1993), 
315-31.  _ (Ch.  de  La  ViRONNE) 

SULAYMAN,  Shah.  Safawid  ruler,  reigned 
1076-1105/1666-94;  oldest  son  and  successor  of  Shah 
^Abb^  II  bom  to  a Circassian  mother,  Nikabat  Kha- 
num,  in  December  16+7  or  January  1648. 

OriginaJly  named  5afT  MTrza,  Shah  Sulayman  was 
first  crowned  as  Saff  II  on  30  September  1666,  an 
event  preceded  by  a great  deal  of  court  intrigue. 

Having  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  confines  of  the 
harem.  Sail  II  was  ill  prepared  for  his  task  as  ruler. 

Once  crowned,  he  threw  himself  into  a life  of  plea- 
sure, also  engaging  in  many  acts  of  generosity,  liber- 
ally granting  favours  and  fiefs,  and  filling  all  vacant 
administrative  positions,  all  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
treasury,  which  by  1668  was  reportedly  empty.  The 
resulting  impecuniousness,  coinciding  as  it  did  with 
Ozbcg  and  Cossack  raids  across  the  northern  borders, 
earthquakes  in  Shirwan  and  Tabriz,  and  drought  fol- 
lowed by  famine,  convinced  some  court  astrologers 
that  the  Shah*s  coronation  had  occurred  at  an  inaus- 
picious moment.  $afT  fJ  thus  was  re-crowned  Sulayman 
on  20  March  1667. 

He  now  underwent  a radical  shift  from  liberality 
to  frugality.  The  number  of  troops  of  the  royal  guard 
was  drasticaJly  reduced,  many  posts  were  left  vacant 
for  long  periods  of  dme,  and  the  military  budget  was 
curtailed.  At  the  same  time,  royal  revenue  was  in- 
creased through  new  and  higher  taxes.  This  policy  not 
only  exacerbated  Persia’s  military  weakness  but  abo 
furthered  the  deterioration  of  the  country’s  economic 
base,  so  that  there  were  frequent  merchant  bank- 
ruptcies and  the  circulation  of  a great  deal  of  debased 
money.  Widespread  piovcrty  and  food  riots  in  I^fahSn 
in  the  1670s  were  the  result. 

Eyevdtness  observers  lay  much  of  the  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs  on  ^Sbah  Sulayman,  portraying  him 
as  a lethargic  and  superstitious  weakling  and  drunk- 
ard, with  resultant  irrational,  cruel  and  violent  behav- 
iour, Modem  scholarship  has  built  on  this  image  to 
dismiss  his  entire  reign  as  a period  of  effeminate  sloth 
and  uneventfulness.  Sulayman  has  been  especially  criti- 
cised for  refusing  all  overtures  by  Western  powers  to 
lure  Persia  into  an  anti-Ottoman  alliance.  A COITI 

look  at  the  sources,  however,  reveals  that  his  pacihsTn 
was  not  a matter  of  principle  or  simply  a question 
of  cowardice.  Under  him,  the  Persian  army  set  out  to 
counter  Ozbeg  raids  and  Baluci  aggression.  The  Shah’s 
decision  to  preserve  peace  with  the  Ottomans  and 
not  to  enter  an  alliance  with  the  European  powers 
was  rather  based  on  strategic  calculations  of  relative 
military  strength  and  potential  benefits.  It  is  also  not 
true  that  he  did  nothing  to  counteract  economic  prob- 
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lems  or  to  rcrnedy  abuse.  Most  of  his  measures,  how-  f 
ever,  were  short-lived  and  rendered,  ineffecdve,  such  r 
as  a half-hearted  eurreticy  rerorm  of  1684.  He  made 
a judicious  choice  with  his  selection  of  ^aykh  *AJr 
Khan>  an  official  of  integrity,  who  served  him  as  Grand 
Vizier  for  almost  twenty  years.  However,  a lack  of  last- 
ing royal  support  undercut  Shay  kb  KJjan's  reform 

efforts  and  turned  him  into  a timid  serv'ant  lather 
than  an  effective  counsellor. 

Internal  divisions  grew  as  the  ^ah  increasingly 
relied  on  the  inner  palace  and  its  residents.  His  insti- 
tudon  of  a privy  council  consisting  of  the  principal 
palace  eunuchs  shifted  most  power  to  their  ranks  and 
marginalised  the  administration.  In  his  later 

years,  Sulayman  became  increasingly  more  removed 
from  the  daily  affairs  of  state.  Following  the  advice 
of  his  astrologers,  he  often  did  not  appear  in  public 
for  weeks  or  even  months,  during  which  time  the 
Queen-Mother  and  the  court  eunuchs  were  in  con- 
trol. In  this  period,  the  signs  of  crisis  multiplied,  with 
Ozbeg  raids  in  Khurasan,  rebellions  in  Georgia  and 
Kuixiistan,  and  Balu^T  incursions  in  the  KJrrrtSn  area. 
He  died  on  29  July  1694,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Sulfan  Husayn 

Bibliitgr^phy:  1.  Sources.  No  Persian  court 
chronicles  have  yet  come  to  light  for  his  reign.  The 
only  available  provincial  chronicle  is  Mfr  Muham- 
mad Sa‘rd  Ma^lKl,  Kiwidri^  cd,  M.L  1 

lanr-ParTzr,  lehran  1 369/ 1 9W.  Primary  West- 
ern-language sources-  Anon.,  A ^krtmick  of  (he 
Carmelites y 2 voJs.,  London  1939;  Petrus  Bedik,  Cehil  I 
sutun,  seu  explkalio  utrim^uet  cekberrimti  ac  preUasissmi  ! 
theairi  qaadraginta  columrtamm  in  Ferside  orienttj;  . . . , 
Vienna  1678;  J.  Chardin,  du  chetHiHer  Chardm 

m Petse,  H ouWes  Ikitx  de  rOrienty  ed.  L.  Langles, 

10  vols.  and  alias,  Paris  1810-11;  G.F.G.  Caicri, 
firiVo  del  mondo  del  iyott^t  IX  Oia*  Francesco  Gemeili  Cffrfrt, 

6 vols.,  Naples  1699;  E.  Kaempfer,  Am  Hofe 
perdseken  Grosskdnigiy  1684-1685,  cd.  and  Ir.,  W.  Hinz 
‘^Tiibingen  1971;  Anne  Kroell,  Nouveliex  d^Ispahan 
J665-I695i  Paris  1979;  Pere  Sanson,  UEstat  de  la 
Perse y Paris  1694;  F.  Richard,  Raphaei  du  Mans,  mtj- 
donnaire  en  Perse  an  XVIP  4.  2 voLs.,  Paris  1995. 

2.  Modern  studies.  Rasul  DjaTariyan.  Din  wa 
dydsat  dar  detuffa-yi  fafawhya,  Tehran  1370/1991; 

L.  Lockhart,  The  fall  of  the  Sefavi  dynasp>  and  the  A fghan 
occupod&n  of  Perda,  Cambridge  1958;  R.  Matthec, 
Adminisijative  siabdi^  and  change  in  late  ! Jth-century  ban. 
The  cast  if  Shayhh  Ali  Khan  ^anganah  {1889- 1 6S9], 
in  IJMES,  xxvi  (1994),  77-98;  idem,  Iranis  Ottoman 
diplomacy  during  the  reig^  of  Shalt  Sulcymaji  1 {I07?~ 
1103/ 1 666'9d)y  in  Kambi^  F^slami  (cd,),  Iran  and 
Iranian  stiidies.  Papers  in  honor  oj  Iraj  Afshar,  Princeton 
1997,  forthcoming;  idem,  Politics  and  trade  in  late 
Sajanid  /ran,  Commerdnl  crtJtr  and  gmemmeni  reaction 
under  Shah  Solayman  {/666-I694}y  Ph.D.  diss.,  UClv\ 
1991,  unpubl.  (R.  Matthee) 

SULAYMAN  b.  'ABD  al-MALIK,  seventh 
caliph  of  the  LTmayyad  dynasty  r.  96-9/ 

715-17,  bom  probably  in  Medina  about  35/675,  son 
of  the  subsequent  caJiph  *Abd  al-Malik  b.  Marwan 
and  of  Wallada  bi.  al-*Abb5s  b.  Djaz*  from  the 
Banu  *Abs,  a tribe  considered  part  of  the  Northern 
Arabian  confederation  of  the  Qhatafan  [^.u.]. 

There  is  almost  no  substantial  information  on  the 
first  three  decades  of  Sulayman "s  life.  It  is  likely  that 
he  came  to  Syria  during  the  initial  stage  of  the  Sec- 
ond Civil  War  (69-73/680-92)  in  the  company  of 
other  members  of  the  Marwanid  branch  of  the 

Umayyads  emigrating  thither.  In  81/701  he  led  the 
the  latest  after  the  death  of  *Abd  al-'Azrz 


b.  Marwan  (83/704)s  brother  of  the  then  rul- 

ing caliph  *Abd  al-Malik  b.  Marwan  and  his  succes- 
sor as  designated  by  their  father  Marwan  b.  aJ-Hakam 
^Abd  al-Malik  nominated  as  successors  his  own 
sons  al-Walrd  and  Sulayman. 

During  the  caliphate  of  al-Waild  b.  *Abd  al-Malik 
(86-96/705-15),  Sulayman  acted  as  governor  of  the 
i^und  Filastin  where  he  was  engaged  in  devel- 

oping al-Ramla  as  the  new  capital  of  Pajestine.  Some 
time  after  90/710,  Sulayman  granted  asylum  to  some 
clansmen  of  the  MiihalJabids  [q.v.},  who  had  been  in 
disgrace  with  al-Uadjdia^  b.  Yusuf  but  had 

escaped  from  jail.  Among  these  refugees  was  Yazid 
b,  al-MuhaJlab,  who  later  became  Sulayman^s  gover- 
nor of  'Irak  and  Khurasan.  Though  the  reasons  are 
not  known s the  behaviour  of  Sulayman  points  to  a 
certain  disagreement  with  al-Hadidj^4j  with 

al-Walrd.  Fhe  sources  do  not  provide  sound  argu- 
ments whether  there  w^as  a connection  with  the  efforts 
to  exclude  Sulayman  from  the  succession  in  favour 
of  *Abd  aJ-*Az4Z  b.  al-WaJrd,  which  arc  said  to  have 
been  supported  by  al-Hadj^a^.  In  this  respect,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  al-Walld,  in  his  endeav- 
our to  designate  his  own  son  as  his  successor,  acted 
in  the  same  way  as  all  his  Umayyad  predecessor, 

Norwith standing  aD  these  circumstances,  after  the  death 
of  al-Walfd  (13  Qjumada  II  96/24  Februaty  715), 
Sulayman  acceded  to  the  throne  unchallenged.  Syrian 
sources  prove  that  he  obviously  chose  Jerusalem  as 
his  principal  seal  of  government.  In  97/716  he  led 
the  and  it  is  likely  that  he  soon  afterwards 

moved  to  Dabik  [7a-.]  in  northern  Syria,  the  supply 
centre  for  the  campaign  against  the  Byzandne  empire 
of  97-190/716-18.  It  was  at  Dabik  that  he  died  on 
12  Safar  99/24  September  717. 

To  form  an  appropriate  picture  of  Sulayman 's  reign 
is  difficult  because  of  his  short  term  of  office.  Basically, 
the  policy  under  Sulayman  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  as  under  his  predecessors,  even  though  in  prob- 
ably every  province  of  the  empire  new  governors  were 
appointed,  'I'hc  choice  of  govemois  does  not  give  the 
impression  of  bias — -e.g.  towards  favouring  a certain 
tribal  fraction — except  that  the  appointments  might 
have  been  aimed  at  having  closer  control  over  the 
empire  by  nominating  loyal  functionaries  and  by  break- 
ing vrith  arbitrary  conditions  under  long-established 
and  powerful  governors.  Prominent  cases  of  the  lat- 
ter are:  Musa  b.  Nu$ayr  the  conqueror  of  Spain, 

and  his  sons;  the  clan  of  al-Ha^^adj  b.  Yusuf  (who 
had  himself  already  died  in  Ramadan  95/June  714); 
'UthmSn  b.  HayySn  al-Murn  in  Medina;  KJbalid  b. 

'Abd  Allah  al-Rasrl  in  Mecca;  and  Kutayba  b. 

Muslim  in  Khurasan,  who  Rll  rfetim  to  an 

insurrection  by  Wakf*  b.  Abf  Sud  (Dhu  4-Hi^^a  96/ 

August  7 1 3),  subsequently  self-appointed  governor  and 
soon  dbmUsed  by  Yazfd  b.  al-Muhallab,  governor  of 
al-Trak,  then  additionally  of  Khurasan. 

The  expansion  of  the  Arabo-Islamic  empire  more 
or  less  came  to  a standstill — not  least  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  effective  counterforces;  only  the  con- 
quests of  DJur^iin  and  Tabari stan  deserve  mention. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  impulse  of  expan- If. CO ITI 
sion  and  conquest  slackened  under  the  rule  of  Sulay- 
man. As  proof  of  this  may  serve  the  huge  campaign 
against  Byzantium,  which  was  launched  by  the  end 
of  97/716  under  the  supreme  command  of  Maslama 
b.  *Abd  al-Malik  via  land,  and  at  the  beginning 

of  98/716  via  sea  under  the  command  of  'Umar  b. 
Hubayra  al-Fazari.  This  campaign  culminated  in  an 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Constantinople  (early  summer 
98/717  summer  99/718). 
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With  a hop>cd-for  conquest  of  Constantinople  and 
with  the  approaching  year  100  of  the  /ri^ra  came 
chiliastic  ejtpectations.  The  popularity  and  effcclive- 
ness  of  messianic  ideas  at  that  time  and  in  those  cir- 
cumstances is  as  diflicult  to  evaluate  as  the  actual 
meaning  and  function  of  the  relatively  numerous  ref- 
erences to  Sulayman  as  the  expected  Mahdr 
which  appear  in  the  panegyrics  of  Djarfr  and  al- 
Farazdak  \q.w.].  While  the  role  of  Sulaym^  as  the 
“rightly-guided  one”,  who  restores  justice  after  oppres- 
sion, has  a more  or  less  clear  contemporary  and 
authentic  base,  this  can  hardly  be  said  about  his 
appearances  in  the  world  of  literary  anecdotes  and 
religious  instructions.  There  he  is  depicted  on  the  one 
hand  as  a glutton,  a conceited  and  cruel  voluptuary, 
well-versed  in  the  use  of  Arabic,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  he  typifies  the  unjust  ruler  (-jd/tm)  who,  con- 
trite and  humiliated,  falls  a victim  to  sermons  by  pious 
religious  figures.  In  a similar  way,  Sulayman  figures 
in  descriptions  of  his  alleged  relations  with  his  suc- 
cessor *Umar  II,  the  famous  exception  among  the 
Umayyad  caliphs,  credited  with  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  exemplarily  pious. 

In  nominating  a successor,  Sulayman  most  proba- 
bly was  not  bound  by  the  testament  of  ‘Abd  al-Malik 
in  favour  of  the  two  subsequent  caliphs  Yazfd  II  and 
Hi§b^ni  [q.w.]y  and  so  like  all  his  Umayyad  prede- 
cessors he  designated  his  own  son,  Ayyub,  who,  how- 
ever, already  died  before  his  father  (about  the  end  of 
98/717  or  the  beginning  of  99/717).  Ample  space  in 
the  sources  is  given  to  accounts  which  attribute  to 
Ra^jS*  b.  Haywa  [q.v.^ — a somewhat  enigmatic  figure 
app>earing  as  a kind  of  court  theologian  or  spiritual 
counsellor  in  the  period  from  *Abd  al-Malik  to  *Umar 
b.  *Abd  al-*AzTz — the  leading  role  in  securing  the 
nomination  of  and  the  bqy*a  \q.v.]  to  *Umar  II.  Most 
of  these  traditions  arc  connected  more  or  less  directly 
with  Ra^a^  b.  Haywa  himself,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  his  role  during  the  events  in  Dabik  at  the  time 
of  Sulayman ’s  death  has  been  exaggerated.  More  rea- 
sonable seems  a succession  of  *Umar  II  by  means  of 
traditional  |>attems,  like  seniority  and  well-founded 
claims;  *Abd  al-'Azfz  b.  Marwan  had  never  denied 
the  ones  which  he  had. 

Bibliography:  1.  Sources.  Arabic  works  of 
adaby  poetry  and  “religious  learning”,  deal- 
ing with  early  Islam,  and  quoting  more  or  less 
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to  some  extent  still  in  ms.);  Ibn  SaM,  index;  Fasawi, 
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66 1-7 50 y London-Sydney  1986,  72-6;  sec  also  the  ' 
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und  seinem  Bild  in  dm  Quelleny  Wiesbaden  1987  (pro-  i 


vides  further  information  on  sources  and  secondary 
literature).  (R.  Eisenrr) 

SULAYMAN  b.  ‘ALJ  b.  ‘ABD  ALLAH,  early 
‘Abbasid  prince  and  uncle  of  the  first  ‘AbbSsid 
caliphs  al-Safl^h  and  al-Man^ur  {q.w.^y  d.  at  Basra  in 
Qjumada  II  142/Octobcr  759  aged  59  (al-Tabari,  iii, 

141). 

He  was  appointed  governor  of  Basra,  including  also 
eastern  Arabia  and  western  Persia,  by  al-Safi^  in 
133/750-1  {ibid.y  iii,  73),  and  remained  in  this  im|x>r- 
tani  power  base  until  forced  out  of  the  governorship 
in  139/756.  As  one  of  the  *umuma  or  paternal  uncles, 
whose  position  vis-^-vis  their  nephews  the  caliphs  was 
ambiguous,  Sulayman  sheltered  for  many  years  the 
failed  rebel  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  ‘Ali  \q.v.]y  until  ‘Abd  AllSh 
was  handed  over  to  al-Man^ur  on  a promise  of  amdn 
or  safety  (promptly  violated  by  the  caliph),  although 
al-Man^ur  did  not  encompass  ‘Abd  Allah’s  death  until 
after  Sulayman *s  own  death. 

Sulayman  and  his  family,  including  his  sons  Muham- 
mad and  ^ia‘far,  carried  out  extensive  public  works 
in  order  to  develop  the  region  of  Basra,  much  enrich- 
ing themselves  in  the  process.  Harun  al-Ra^rd  eventu- 
ally confiscated  the  wealth  and  property  of  Muhammad 
b.  Sulayman,  amounting  to  60  million  dirhams,  on 
the  latter’s  death  in  173/789,  as  pan  of  his  p>olicy  of 
reducing  the  power  of  independent-minded  members 
of  the  ‘Abb^id  family  (al-Tabarf,  iii,  607-8;  al-Mas‘udr, 

AIuru<^y  vi,  289-92  - §§  2496-7;  etc.). 

Bibliography:  See  the  indices  to  Ch.  Pellat,  Le 
milieu  basrim  ct  la  formation  de  CdhiZy  Paris  1953; 

J.  Lassner,  The  shaping  of  *Abbdsid  ruUy  Princeton 
1980;  H.  Kennedy,  The  early  Abbasid  caliphate,  a politi- 
cal history,  London  1981.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

SULAYMAN  b.  al-ASH‘ATH  [sec  abO  dA*0d 
al-shjjistAnTJ. 

SULAYMAN  b.  DAWUD,  the  biblical  King 
Solomon,  is  an  outstanding  personality  in  Islamic 
legends. 

TTierc  were,  as  the  Arab  histories  recount,  four 
great  world-rulers,  two  of  whom  were  infidels,  Nimrod 
and  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  two  of  whom  were  believ- 
ers, Alexander  the  Great  and  Solomon.  Of  these,  the 
last  was  the  most  resplendent  figure.  Special  empha- 
sis was  placed  on  his  wonderful  powers  of  magic  and 
divination.  The  most  puzzling  riddles  and  the  most 
abstruse  subjects  were  within  his  ken.  Perspicacity  and 
discernment  dwelt  in  his  eyes;  wisdom  and  justice 
were  graven  on  his  forehead.  His  knowledge  was 
deeper  than  the  Jordan  Valley.  In  the  Kur’Sn  itself 
he  is  frequendy  mentioned,  and  along  with  Alexander 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  designated  a true  Aposdc 
of  God,  a divine  messenger  and  prototype  of  Muham- 
mad. The  Kur*anic  passages  tell  how  at  an  early  age 
he  even  surpassed  his  father  David  [sec  dawOd]  in 
skilful  administration  of  justice  (XXI,  78,  79).  When 
David  died,  Solomon  was  chosen  from  amongst  the 
other  sons  as  successor  (XXVII,  16).  He  had  admirable 
endowments.  God  had  granted  him  esoteric  knowl- 
edge. He  was  acquainted  with  the  speech  of  birds 
and  animals  (XXVII,  16,  19),  a tradition  based  on 
I Kings  iv.  33.  A strong  wind  was  subjected  to  himlf  COITI 
(XXI,  81;  XXXVIII,  36).  It  blew  in  the  morning  for 
a month,  and  in  the  evening  for  a month,  while  a 
fountain  of  molten  brass  was  made  to  flow  for  his 
benefit  (XXXIV,  12).  At  his  command  were  legions 
of  satans  to  do  whatever  he  wished.  They  were  em- 
ployed, for  example,  in  diving  for  pearls  (XXI,  82; 
X5&VIII,  37).  The  ^irm  were  forced  to  work  his 
will.  If  they  disobeyed  they  were  threatened  with  the 
pains  of  hell  (XXXIV,  12).  They  constructed  for  him 
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shrines  and  statues  and  costly  vessels  {ibid^y  13}.  His  | 
armies  were  recruited  from  men  and  and  birds,  f 

The  hcH>poe  the  first  to  bring  him  tid- 

ings of  the  Idngdom  of  Saba  and  of  ils  illustrious 
queen j Bilkis  Solomon,  as  a prophet,  corre- 

sponded with  her  and  summoned  her  to  Islam.  And 
after  an  exhibition  of  his  strength  and  wisdom,  she 
submitted  20-44),  The  devils  frequently  sought 

to  convict  him  of  infidelity,  but  in  vain  (li,  101),  On 
a certain  occasion  he  failed  in  the  observance  of  his 
religious  duties,  and  that  was  when  his  admiration  for 
his  stud  of  horses  led  him  to  forget  his  prayers.  In 
atonement  he  sacrificed  them,  cutting  their  legs  and 
necks  (XXXVIII,  31*3).  For  a time  he  seems  to  have 
lapsed  into  idolatry.  As  a punishment  he  lost  his  king- 
dom, his  throne  l^ing  occupied  by  some  one  in  his 
own  likeness*  When  he  had  asked  forgiveness,  he  was 
restored  to  his  place,  and  promised  divine  favour  in  I 
Paradise  ptXXVIIl,  34,  35,  40).  When  he  died  he 
was  resting  on  his  staff,  and  no  one  knew  of  hLs  death 
until  a worm  bored  its  way  through  the  prop  and 
the  body  collapsed.  Then  the  ^inn  were  released  from 
their  labour  (XXXIV,  14). 

La  ter  legendary  lore  ha*s  magnified  all  this  mate- 
rial, which  is  chiefly  Rabbinic  in  origin.  Solomon’s 
control  over  the  and  his  use  of  them  in  his 

building  operations  are  derived  from  the  Afidra^t  on 
Eccles.,  ii*  8,  His  kingdom  is  even  made  univer- 
sal, perhaj^s  after  the  analogy  of  that  of  the  441  (or 
72)  kings  of  the  Pre- Adamite  who  were  each 

named  Solomon  (Iatic,  Arabdin  nightiy  In  trod.,  n.  21; 
d'Hcrbelot,  B^hiwthe^^u£  mienUd&y  v.  372).  His  renowned 
wisdom  included  ''the  wisdom"^  for  which  Fgypt  was 
famous,  Le.  occult  science.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
received  his  know4cdge  from  Solomon  in  Egypt  (al- 
Suyuib  limn  al’muhddo:ra  Jt  oidibar  Mdr,  i,  27).  Solomon 
is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Mambres  the  Egyp- 
tian Theurgist  (G.R.S.  Mead,  Tli7U€-greals:si  lii, 

283  n.).  Hence  his  reputation  in  tales  as  a magician. 
This  magic  power  of  his  was  elTected  by  means  of  a 
talismanic  ring  engraved  with  “the  most  great  name” 
of  God.  Permission  to  use  this  was  also  vouchsafed  to 
his  w^lty  A^af  b.  Barakhya  who  transported  the 

throne  of  Bilkfs  from  ^eba  to  Jerusalem  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye.  Solomon  was  in  the  habit,  when  he 
performed  his  abluiioits,  of  laying  aside  this  ring  from 
his  finger,  and  cniruj^ting  it  to  one  of  his  wives,  Amma. 
^akhi^^  oite  of  the  Satanic  spirits,  assumed  the  form 
of  the  king,  purloined  the  magic  seal,  and  for  forty 
days  ruled,  while  Solomon  was  forced  to  wander  as 
an  outcast*  The  demon,  however,  lost  the  ring  in  the 
sea,  whence  Solomon  recovered  it  when  he  cut  open 
a fish  which  had  swallowed  it*  Thus  he  regained  his 
throne.  It  is  said  he  was  punished  in  this  way  because 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  royal  consort,  Djarada,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon.  Some  say  the  coun- 
terfeit body  that  occupied  his  throne  was  liis  son  who 
died.  The  13|h  of  the  month  is  regarded  as  unlucky 
because,  on  chat  day^  Solomon  was  exiled  by  God. 
The  Persian  Nawru^  festival  f?.E^*]  and  its  customs  are 
said  to  date  from  the  restoration  of  Solomon  to  his 
kingdom  (al-BrrunT,  anckfil  nadariSy  cd* 

Sachau,  199).  Because  he  boasted  that  1,000  wives  would 
bear  Jiim  1,000  warrior  sons,  he  had  one  son  only 
who  was  misshapen,  with  one  hand,  one  eye,  one  ear, 
and  one  foot.  Then  in  humility  he  prayed  to  God,  and 
his  son  was  made  whole.  In  hts  capacity  of  warrior, 
he  conquered  many  kingdoms  (abBaydawf,  v,  19). 

Some  of  the  marvellous  works  of  Solomon  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  Shordy  after  his  accession  he  was 
in  a valley  between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  w'hen 


he  received  his  authority  over  winds,  water,  demons 
and  animals  from  the  four  guardian  angels  in  chaise 
of  these  spheres.  Each  one  gave  him  a jewel  which 
he  placed  in  a ring  composed  partly  of  brass  and 
iron.  With  the  brass  he  sealed  his  orders  for  the 
good  ^inn,  while  with  the  iron  he  sealed  his  orders 
for  the  evil  The  seal  is  said  to  have  held  a man- 

drake (J.G*  Frazer,  Foikdor^  in  die  Oid  Testament , ii, 

390).  Solomon’s  seal  Sulaymdn)  is  a common 

charm,  in  the  fomn  of  a six-pointed  star,  often  inscribed 
on  drinking  cups.  The  Table  of  Solomon  (md^idat 
Stilajfmdn}  and  other  marvellous  relics,  according  to 
legend,  found  their  way  to  Spain,  where  they  were 
discovered  by  Tarik  b.  Ziyad  at  the  capture  of  Toledo 
[see  tutaytula].  They  had  been  taken  from  Jerusalem 
as  booty  (Ibn  ai-Athlr,  Anna/es  du  Maghreb^  ed.  Fagnan, 

37  IT.;  al -Tabari- Bal^ami,  Chrmiquey  cd.  Zotenberg,  iv, 

133;  Dozy,  Reekerchedy  i,  5).  The  Table  was  made  of 
green  beryl,  had  360  legs,  and  w'as  inlaid  with  pearls 
and  rubies*  There  was  also  a magic  mirror  which 
revealed  all  places  in  the  world  (Carra  dc  Vaux,  Ahrege 
des  Mefneilksy  122). 

The  blocloj  of  Sitone  for  the  building  of  the  Temple 
were  hewn  by  means  of  the  miraculous  pebble  Samur 
(^amir)  which  the  demon  §akhr  procured  from  the 
sea-eagle.  Solomon  sheltered  himself  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  under  a canopy  composed  of  all  the  birds  of 
the  air.  A magic  caipet  of  green  silk  for  aerial  trans- 
portation was  woven  for  him.  On  this  he  could  leave 
Syria  with  all  his  equipment  in  the  morning,  and 
reach  Afghanistan  by  evening.  Untold  wealth  of  pre- 
cious stones  and  gold  and  silver  was  accumulated  with 
the  help  of  the  servile  ^inn.  They  also  assisted  him 
in  erecting  palaces,  fortresses,  baths  and  rcservoini. 

Various  relics  of  these  operations  arc  pointed  out  in 
Palestine,  Arabia  and  elsewhere  (see  Rmm  dts  treditidns 
populaiTtSy  ix,  I9fi;  Nasir-i  Khusraw,  Sqjm-ndmay  ed. 

Schefer,  56,  76,  84,  85).  He  had  1,000  glass-roofed 
houses  containing  300  couches  and  700  wivc*s  (al- 
Tha^labr,  KisaSy  204).  Besides  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  during  which  he  outwitted  the  djinn,  the 
Farther  Mosque  is  likewise  claimed  as  his  work 
(Mfrkh^and*  /fctWal  al-Sf^dy  ii/ 1 , 76).  He  is  even  cred- 
ited with  founding  a mo.?que  in  Alexandria  (al-Suyu;T, 

Qp,  dLy  i,  37).  Part  of  his  leisure  time  was  spent  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  basket- weaving,  that  he  might 
have  some  means  of  earning  a livelihood  if  the  need 
arose  (Mlrkh'^and,  op.  cii.,  79).  The  tradition  seems 
Rabbinic  in  character.  His  throne  was  constructed  of 
pure  gold.  The  whole  natural  world  was  so  completely 
under  his  sway  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  sun  stood 
still  to  enable  him  to  say  his  evening  prayers.  The 
evil  djinn  he  imprisoned  in  vessels  of  lead  (cf.  Zeeh., 

V.  8).  ‘AydhSh,  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  assigned  by  him 
as  a place  of  incarceration  for  the  demons  (Na^ir-i 
Khusraw,  op.  dL,  297).  His  knowledge  of  the  speech 
of  the  animal  world  enabled  him  at  times  to  display 
his  clemency.  Once  he  turned  aside  his  armed  hosts 
in  order  to  avoid  smashing  the  eggs  of  a bird;  while 
on  another  occasion,  he  had  compassion  on  a colony 
of  ants  (al-Bfrunl,  op.  dt.y  199;  sura  XXVII,  17,  18). 

A claim  is  put  forward  that  he  invented  the  Arabic! f.COITI 
and  Syriac  scripts,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of 
many  Arabic  treati.ses  on  magic.  He  is  compared  with 
Djam^Td,  and  there  were,  undoubtedly,  Iranian  influ- 
ences at  work  in  the  Solomon  saga.  His  personal 
appearance  is  variously  given,  e.g.  as  "a  laige-headcd 
man  riding  on  a horse”  (Mlrkh^and,  ii/1,  83)^  and 
as  being  “fair,  wcU-built,  of  lustrous  beauty,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  hair,  and  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ntents”  (al-Tha^labr,  op.  cit.y  254).  When  he  died  he 
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was  ag^d  53,  liaving  reigned  for  forty  years.  The  exact 
Jocacton  of  his  tomb  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it  in 
Jerusalem^  in  the  Kubbat  al-Sakhra:.  others  near  ihe 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  The  Prophet  said  (according  to  al- 
Tabari-BaJ^'amr,  i,  60)  that  it  was  '"in  the 

midst  of  the  sea*,,  in  a palace  excavated  in  a rock, 
d’his  palace  contains  a throne  on  which  Solomon  is 
placed  with  the  royal  ring  on  his  finger  appearing  as 
though  he  were  alive,  protected  by  twelve  guardians, 
night  iind  day.  No  one  hath  arrived  at  his  tomb  ex- 
cept two  persons,  Aftan  and  Bulukiya^*  (Lane,  Qp.  ri/*, 
XX,  96;  see  Mlrkli'^and.  102-3).  The  tomb  is  placed 
also  in  the  Andaman  Islands  {Le^  Merv^ks  d€  Hnde, 
134).  Solomon  has  found  his  way  into  Malayan  folk- 
lore. Fowlers  use  his  name  for  snaring  pigeons  (Frazer, 
The  G&lden  Bought  iii,  418;  idem^.  Folk-if^^  in  ihe  Old 
TesiQjmnty  ii,  476-7).  Regarding  Solomon  and  the  Evil 
Eye,  see  W.B,  Stevenson,  in  Sitidia  Semuka  et  Chienialia^ 
Glasgow  1920,  104-5,  and  die  references  therein.  The 
Ethiopic  legends  of  Solomon  and  Makcda,  Queen  of 
*Azeb,  may  be  found  in  C.  Bezold,  Kebret  and 

in  E.W.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Queeti  ef  and  her  mtly 
mn  Menyelik  [see  Examples  of  the  Solomonic 

riddles  may  be  seen  in  al-Tha^labl,  op.  «/.,  202;  Jacques 
de  Vitry,  in  PFTS,  17. 

Bibliography.  In  addition  to  references  given  in 
the  article,  see  for  older  works  the  Bibl.  to  the  EP 
art.,  the  salient  items  here  being  Tha^labr,  d/- 

atibiyd\  200  IT.;  Tabarf,  i,  572-97;  Mas^Qdi,  Muru^if 
i,  I 1 1-12  - § 106-  Of  addirional  references  and  more 
modern  work^,  see  Kisa^f,  Kisoi  Qkmtbiya\  Eng.  ir. 
W.M.  Thackston,  The  Tales  of  the  Pwpkst  of  al-KisaT^ 
Boston  1978,  288-308  and  index;  G.  Salzberger, 
Salomons  Tempelban  und  Thron  in  der  semiiisehen  Sagen- 
literalvr^  Berlin  1912;  J.  Walker,  Bibk  charaeters  m ihe 
fCoran^  Paisley  1931;  D.  Sidersky,  Les  l^ndes  musul- 
manes  ik  la  Bibk,  Paris  1933;  H.  Speyer,  Die  Mbli- 
sthen  Erzdhiiif^en  in  Qpran^  Grafenhainischen  1938, 
repn  Hildcsheim  1961;  HJ,  Hirschberg,  in  Eretz- 
Isffiel^  iii  (1954),  213-20  [in  Hebr.J;  idem,  art.  Sokntm, 
in  Islwn,  in  Enryd.  J^aka  (Jerusalem),  xv,  108; 
P.  Soucek,  The  Tempk  of  Solomon  in  Islamk  kgend  and 
ari,  in  J.  Gulmann  (cd.),  77i^  Tempk  of  Solomon. 
Archeoh^cal  fact  and  medieval  tradition  in  Christian^  hlamk 
attd  Jewish  ari,  Missoula  1976,  72-123;  J,  Krenne* 
Bilqis  et  Sak^non.  Tm  Heine  de  Saba  dans  k Cotan  el 
la  Bihk^  in  Dossiers  d'Archeolo^e,  xxxiii  (1979),  6-iO; 
C.  Schedl,  Suktiman  und  die  Kdnipn  v$n  Saba:  logptteh- 
nkehe  und  religiansgeschkhtlkke  Untersmhmtg  zu  Sure  27^ 
17-44.,  in  Ai-HnSnid.  Festsehtfl  fUr  M.  Haf^  ztan  80. 
OeburtsUig,  Graz  1981,  305-24;  H.  Schwarzbaum, 
Biblkal  and  extra-biPlkat  legends  in  hlamk  folk-literature^ 
Walldorf  1982;  D.  Konig  and  H.  Venzlaff,  Sakma 
und  das  Bdtsel  der  Perk^  in  IxiL  (1985),  29B-310; 
A.H.  Johns,  Solomon  and  ihe  Q^een  of  Sheba.  Fakhr  aF 
Din  al-Razi*s  treatment  of  ihe  Qurank  telling  of  the 
in  AbrTVdhrain^  xxiv  (1986),  58-82;  S.S.  Ali,  King 
Sokmon^s  strategy  of  deception.,  in  xxiv  (1990),  59- 
63;  P.  Soucdk,  Salomon  ^s  throne/ Solomon’s  hath:  model 
or  metaphorPt  in  /Irr  Orkntalis,  xxiii  (1993),  109-34. 

Solomon  figures  prominently  in  manuals  of  prac- 
tical magic,  and  likewise  plays  an  important  role 
in  Islamic  csotcricism,  notably  in  Ibn  'Arabr’s  Fusus 
al-hikam  (partial  tr.  1'.  Burckhardt,  Im  des 

prophites^  Paris  1968;  full  tr.  R.  Austin,  TTie  Bezels  of 
IVisd^m^  Ramsey,  NJ.  1981)  and  the  school  of  his 
commentators,  in  which  he  incarnates  the  '"word 
of  the  mercy-bestowing  wisdom*'. 

(J.  WAnKKit-[P.  ExpcrONj) 

SUEAYMAN  a DjARiR  al-RAI^,  Zaydt 
kaldm  theologian  from  al-Rakka,  active  in  the  sec- 


ond half  of  the  2nd /8th  century.  Little  is  known  about 
his  life*  He  b said  to  have  pledged  allegianee  to  the 
‘Alid  pretender  Yahya  b-  'Abd  Allah  b*  al-ljasan  and 
participated  in  debates  with  Hisham  b,  al-Hakam 
Dirar  b*  *Amr  and  the  IbadF  'Abd  Allah  b. 

YazTd  in  the  circle  of  the  Barmakid  Yahya  b.  Khalid. 

In  legendary^  reports  he  is  accused  of  having  poisoned 
the  *A]id  IdrTs  b*  ^Abd  Allah  in  the  Maghrib  at  the 
instigation  of  the  caliph  Harun  al-Raighld  or  of  Yahya 
b.  Khalid*  Although  such  reports  were  transmitted 
even  by  Zaydfs,  their  reliability  is  doubtful. 

In  his  doctrine  on  the  imamaie,  Sulayman  stood 
near  the  Batriyya  \q.v.  in  SuppLJ,  among  whom  he 
is  someiime*s  included,  although  in  some  respects  he 
came  closer  to  ilie  more  radical  QiarUdiyya  In 

agreement  with  the  Batriyya,  he  denied  that  there 
had  been  a divinely-inspired  appointment  {na^)  of  'All 
by  Muhammad  and  held  that  the  im^i  should  be 
chosen  by  consultation  (;fi&iira).  WT  was,  however,  enti- 
tled to  the  imamate  after  Mub^mmad  because  of  his 
impeccability  (‘frmii).  In  choosing  the  less  excellent 
{mifdul)^  sc.  Abu  Bakr,  the  community  had  committed 
an  error  (Ma/a"),  which  did  not,  how'ever,  amount  to 
a grave  offence  Obedience  to  the  “less  excel- 

lent” imam,  once  properly  chosen,  was  obligatory'  so 
long  as  he  displayed  sound  knowledge  and  good  con- 
duct. 'Utiiman  had  lost  legitimacy  by  his  reprehen- 
sible acts.  After  *Alr,  his  and  Fatima’s  descendants 
were  entitled  to  the  imamate  by  ^urd  because  of  their 
collective  authority  in  religion. 

In  his  theology  Sulayman  espoused  predestina- 
tion, while  attempting  to  avoid  determinism.  He  thus 
held  that  God  was  from  eternity'  angry  ai  the  infidels 
and  pleased  with  the  faithful,  but,  against  the  Sunni 
traditionalist  doctrine,  God  did  not  will  acts  of  dis- 
obedience, Human  ability  to  act  {istild^d}  exists  before 
the  act  and  is  used  up  by  it  Sulayman  w-as  opposed 
to  anthropomorphism  and  interpreted  the  Kur'anic 
face  {wa^h)  of  God  as  God's  self  Against  Mu'tazilT 
doctrine,  however,  he  affirmed  the  reality  of  divine 
attributes  of  knowledge,  power,  will,  etc.,  describing 
them  as  nciihcr  identical  with  Him  nor  other  than 
Him.  About  the  nature  of  the  Kur*an,  he  seems  to 
have  taught  that  whatever  constiiuied  divine  knowl- 
edge in  it  was  uncreated  and  whatever  constituted 
command  or  prohibition  was  created. 

After  his  death,  SulaymS^n’s  theological  school  pre- 
vailed in  *Anat,  but  his  followers  there  were  converted 
Lo  Mu'iazilism  by  DjaTar  b.  Muba^tishir  (d.  234/848- 
9).  Later  Zaydf  tradition  was  generally  hostile  towards 
his  teaching,  and  the  Imam  al-Hadl  ila  '1-Ha^  wrote 
a refutation  of  his  predestinarian  views. 

Bibliography:  (Ps.)  NashP,  Usui  al-nihai^  in  J*  van 
Ess,  rm/ta^litische  Hdreskgraphk.,  Beirut  1971, 

44-5;  fytayyat,  /itf^ar,  ed.  H.S.  Nyberg,  Cairo  1925, 

68;  *Nawbakhtr.  Fimk  ai-Stta^  ed*  H.  Ritter,  Istan- 
bul 1931,  9,  55-7;  A.sh'arr,  Makdldt  ai-isldmfgylnt  cd. 

Ritter,  Istanbul  1929-33,  index;  C.  van  Arendonk, 

Les  debuts  de  Tim&mat  ^aidiie  an  Temen,  Leiden  I960, 
esp*  80-2;  W*  Madelung,  Der  Imam  al-Qasim  ibn 
Ibrahim^  Berlin  1965,  csp.  61-6;  van  Ess^  Theoiogk 
und  Gesellscha/i  im  2.  und  3.  Jahrhunderi  Hidsekra,  Berlitir.COm 
1991-,  ii,  472-83,  v,  53-62.  (W.  Madelung) 

SULAYMAN  h.  I:1ASAN  (d.  1005/1597),  the 
grandson  of  Yusuf  b.  Sulayman,  the  twenty- 
fourth  dd^i  mutlak  of  the  MustaMF-Tayytbr 
Isma'rlTs,  was  a deputy  of  Dawud  b.  "A^absliSh 
(d.  997/1589),  the  twenty-sixth  dd%  In  Mukha  [^'.tr*], 
the  famous  coffee  port  and  a great  trade  centre  on  the 
Red  Sea  coast  of  Yaman*  Three  years  after  the  suc- 
cession of  Dawud  b.  Kutb^ah  as  the  twenty-seventh 
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d&*ly  Sulayman  claimed  ihc  succession  for  himself,  “llie  | 
great  majority  of  the  cpmmunity  in  India  upheld  the 
succession  of  Dawud  feO^^ji^bshah,  whereas  a minority, 
mainly  in  Yaman,  accepted  Sulayman ’s  claim.  Because 
of  this  schism  the  former  became  known  as  the  Dawu- 
dFs  while  the  latter  as  the  Sulayman fs  \_g.v.\.  | 

Contemporary  Dawudi  sources  give  a detailed 
account  of  this  schism,  which  is  corroborated  by  inde-  • 
pendent  Mughal  sources  in  its  main  outlines,  llie  . 
Sulayman!  sources,  on  the  other  hand,  are  spotty  and  ' 
ap>ologctic.  According  to  these  sources,  two  widows  of  | 
the  late  DSwud  b.  *Adjab§hah,  their  two  sons,  and  a ' 
confidential  scribe  of  the  late  da%  were  accused  of 
embezzling  money  from  the  treasury.  To  counteract 
those  charges,  the  accused  schemed  to  challenge  Dawud 
b.  Kutbshah’s  authority  by  forging  a document  of 
succession  in  favour  of  SulaymSn  by  using  the  stolen 
seal  of  the  late  iid*iy  a plan  in  which  their  kinsman 
by  marriage,  SulaymSn,  acquiesced.  Sulayman  then 
announced  his  claim  as  the  twenty-seventh  da^i,  but 
the  plot  was  uncovered  and  Sulayman  was  dismissed 
from  his  position.  Unable  to  gamer  sup^rt  in  Mukha. 
Sulayman  went  to  Haraz,  was  rebuffed  by  the  chief 
deputy  of  the  (id*i  in  Yaman  and  others,  hence  went  | 
to  Nazran,  inhabited  by  the  influential  BanQ  Yam 
a subdivision  of  the  large  and  ancient  tribe  ' 
Hamdan  who  had  embraced  the  Isma*Il!  faith,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  their  supjxirt.  Soon  he  was  ‘ 
imprisoned  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  until  after  three  | 
years  he  managed  to  escape  and  fled  to  India.  He 
arrived  in  Ahmadabad  in  1003/1595  and  tried  to  | 
assert  his  claim  by  resorting  to  litigation  against  Dawiid  i 
b.  Kutbsh^h  at  the  court  of  the  Mu^al  emperor 
Akbar.  But  before  the  case  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Dawud,  Sulayman  died  in  Lahore  on  25  Ramadan 
1005/12  May  1597;  his  body  was  taken  to  Ahmadabad 
and  interred  there. 

He  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  wrote  several 
works  on  lsma‘Tl!  doctrines,  asserting  his  claim  and 
refuting  that  of  his  opponents,  but  most  of  them  are 
lost. 

Bibliography'  I.  Poonawala,  Biobibliographv  of 
Ismd*ilt  literaturey  Malibu,  Cal.  1977,  242-4;  Farhad 
Dafiary,  Ihe  Ismd*ills.  ITieir  history  and  doctrines^ 
Cambridge  1990,  304-5  (his  sutement  that  Dawud 
b.  *A^ab§hah  died  in  999/ 1591,  or  in  997  / 1 589 
according  to  the  Sulaymanfs,  is  incorrect),  318; 
Isma^Ilclj!  Badriprcsswala  (ed,),  Ahhbdrud  dt^dtil  akra- 
min  (in  Gujyaratf),  Rajkot  1356/1937,  110-68.  See 
also  sui.aymAnTs.  (1.  Poonawala) 

SULAYMAN  b.  KATHIR  al-IQiuzaT,  Abu 
Muhammad,  dd*i  of  the  Ha§himiyya  in 
Kh  urasa  n. 

He  figures  as  an  authority  on  YazFd  b.  al-Muhallab's 
campaign  in  Djurc^jan  in  98/716-17,  and  it  was  per- 
haps as  a member  of  Yazfd  b.  al-Muhallab*s  army 
that  he  left  KCifa  for  Khurasan,  where  his  brother 
Qjabir  or  Haritha  b.  KaibTr  campaigned  against  the 
Turks  in  106/724-5,  and  where  his  father,  Kathlr  b. 
Umayya,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Turks  as  an  old 
man  in  119/737  (al-Jabar!,  ii,  1323,  1480,  1601 
[wrongly  Kaihfr  Abu  Umayya]).  Sulayman  himself 
was  min  ahl  al-diwdn  in  Marw  when  he  was  recruited 
for  the  Ha^himl  cause,  allegedly  in  100/718-19,  by 
Bukayr  b.  Mahan,  a mawlS  who  had  himself  partici- 
pated in  YazTd  b.  al-Muhallab's  campaign  in  Djurdjan 
{Al^bdr  al-dawla  al-abbdsiyyOy  ed.  ‘A.-‘A.  al-Dur!  and 
*A.-r^.  al-Muttalibi,  Beirut  1971,  191,  199).  Sulayman 
recruited  his  son,  brothers,  brothers-in-law  and  other 
Khuza*!s,  as  well  as  some  prominent  non-KhuzaTs. 
for  the  movement  and  rose  to  the  position  of  nakib 


{ibid.,  202,  216,  219,  220,  271;  al-Tabari,  ii,  1954,  1358; 
al-Baladhuri.  Arndb,  iii,  115  (makes  him  a mmvld  of 
Khuz5*a]^.  He  was  arrested  in  117/735-6  along  with 
other  dd*ts,  but  soon  released  (al-Tabarf,  ii,  1586  If.), 
and  was  the  prime  leader  of  the  da*wa  until  the  arrival 
of  Abu  Muslim  whose  take-over  he  opposed 

and  who  liquidated  both  him  and  his  son  after  the 
accession  of  Abu  ’l-*Abbas  in  132/750  (al-Tabarf,  ii, 

1960  IT.,  iii,  61;  Ahhbdr,  271  ff.,  cf.  220;  al-Baladburi, 

.Ansdby  iii,  168). 

Bibliography'.  All  the  standard  chronicles  on  the 
Umayyad  and  early  ‘Abbasid  periods  mention 
Sulayman,  but  usually  add  little  to  the  works  cited 
in  the  article.  The  main  secondary  works  are 
J.  Wellhauscn,  7he  Arab  kingdom  and  its  fall,  Calcutta 
1927;  F.  Omar,  The  *Abbdsid  caliphate  132/750- 
170/786,  Baghdad  1969;  E.L.  Daniel,  The  political 
and  social  history  of  Khurasan  under  Abbasid  rule,  747- 
820,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  1979;  M.  Sharon, 

Black  banners  from  the  East,  Jerusalem  and  Leiden 
1983;  idem,  Revolt,  the  social  and  military  aspects  of  the 
* Abbasid  Revolution,  Jerusalem  1990. 

(Patricia  Crone) 

SULAYMAN  b.  KUTULMIsH  b.  Arslan  Israeli, 
member  of  the  Sal^juk  family  and  founder  of  the 
sultanate  of  ROm  (d.  479/1086). 

His  father  was  killed  in  456/1064  during  a suc- 
cession struggle  with  his  kinsman  Alp  Arslan  |g.t>.], 
and  at  least  four  of  his  sons  appear  to  have  escaped 
eventually  to  the  west  (see  Cl.  Cahen,  Qutlumush  et  ses 
fib  avant  BAsie  Mineure,  in  Isl.,  xxxix  [1964],  14-27;  on 
the  form  of  the  name  Kutulmi^,  sec  ibid.,  14  n.  1, 
and  M.F.  Koprulii,  Tiirk  onomastiquei  hakkmda,  in  Istan- 
bul Vniv.  Edebiyat  Fak.  Tarih  ITergbi,  i [1950],  227-30). 
Sulayman,  the  most  prominent  of  them,  appears  in 
467/1074  as  the  chief  of  a large  group  of  Turkmens 
in  Anatolia  (Sibl  Ibn  ai-Djawz!  [the  most  imp>ortant 
source  on  his  life],  Mir* at  al-zamdn,  ed.  AJi  Sevim, 

Ankara  1968,  174-5;  cf.  Cahen,  La  premiere  penetration 
turque  en  Asie  Mineure,  in  Byzantion,  xviii  [1948],  5-67). 

After  an  abortive  attempt  to  intervene  in  Syrian  af- 
fairs (see  Sevim,  Suriye  ve  FiUstin  Selfuklulan  tarihi,  Ankara 
1983,  68-70),  Sulayman  withdrew  into  Anatolia,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  there  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Byzantine  defence  system  after  Malazgird 
[g.tj.],  he  moved  westwards  with  his  Turkmen  follow- 
ers, and  took  possession  of  Nicaea  and  its  environs, 
perhaps  as  early  as  467/1075  (al-*A?Imr,  Ta*rthti,  ed. 

Ali  Sevim,  Ankara  1988,  16).  Greek  sources  state  that 
the  Emp>eror  Michael  Vll  hired  Sulayman  to  help 
crush  the  rebellion  of  Nicephorus  Botaniates,  the  gen- 
eral in  command  of  Anatolia,  but  that  Sulayman  in 
fact  joined  the  latter,  so  that  with  Turkmen  assistance, 
Botaniates  achieved  the  throne  in  Constantinople  in 
1078.  Sulayman,  meanwhile,  from  his  base  at  Nicaea 
was  able  to  overrun  most  of  western  and  central  Ana- 
tolia (see  the  Greek  sources  in  S.  Vryonis,  The  decline 
of  medieval  Hellenism  in  Asia  Minor,  Berkeley,  etc.  1971, 

105-6).  An  expedition  sent  against  him  by  the  Great 
Saldjuk  Sultan  Malik  §hah  under  Bursuk  [q^m;.]  failed 
to  bring  Sulayman  to  heel,  although  it  killed  his 
brother  Mansur,  and,  since  Alexius  Comnenus  hadCtef.COm 
withdraw  troops  from  Anatolia  for  the  Balkans,  the 
Emperor  concluded  a treaty  with  Sulayman  acknowl- 
edging his  suzerainty  in  the  territories  under  his  con- 
trol (Anna  Comnena,  7he  Atexiad,  tr.  E.R.A.  Sewter, 
Harmondswonh  1969,  198).  Around  this  time,  Greek 
sources  refer  to  Sulayman  as  “sultan”;  unfortunately, 
no  coins  of  his  have  come  to  light. 

Sulayman  now  turned  his  ambitions  eastwards, 
possibly  with  the  intention  of  challenging  Malik  Shah 
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for  coTitro]  of  the  Sal^Qk  empire^  and  attacked  Cilicia  j 
and  northern  Syria,  capturing  An^Skiya  (Antioch)  in  ^ 
477/1084  andthturning  the  cathedral  there  into  a | 
mosque  (Ihn  al-Athir,  ed.  Beirut,  x,  1 38-9;  Ibn  al- 
cd,  Dahan,  ii,  86-8;  Ibn  Shaddad,  ai 
A^idk  tr.  A.-M.  Edde  Terra^sc,  Desdiptim  de 

la  Sym  4u  Nmd^  Damascus  J984,  243*5;  Sevim,  op. 
107-12).  Four  years  later  he  was  able  to  loll  the  ^Ul^ylid 
mler  of  Mawsil  and  Aleppo,  Muslim  b.  Kuray^,  but 
this  provoked  a powerful  reaction  from  Tutuih  b.  Alp 
Arslan  ruler  of  Syria,  and  his  coinmander  Artuk 

dcFcated  and  killed  Su layman  in  a battle  near  Aleppo 
in  Safar  479/June  1086,  capturing  Sulayman’s  son 
Kilidj  Arslan  also  (Sibf,  236-4<l;  Ibn  al-Adrm,  97-9; 
Sevim,  op.  dt,  119-26).  The  latter  only  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Anatolia  after  Sultan  Malik  Shah's  death 
in  485/1092. 

Sulayman  emerges  as  a proto- typical  Turkmen  chief, 
operating  independently  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Saldjuk 
empire;  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  Malik  Shah  , 
who  originally  sent  him  to  conquer  and  rule  Anatolia. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  in  the 
article):  Cahen,  ^e-Oltoman  London  1968, 

73-8;  lA,  art.  Sukyman-^ah  (O.  Turan)  (-  actually, 
a history  of  Anatolia  in  the  time  of  Sulayman,  repr. 
as  ch.  2 of  his  Selftiklnlar  z^rnantnAa  Tiirkiy^i  Istanbul  , 
1971,  main  points  summarised  in  his  ch.  Analolia 
in  the  pdiod  of  the  Seljuks  and  the  Biliks ^ in  Comb.  hist.  i 
of  Islam:,  Cambridge  1970,  i*  234^6);  Sevim,  Amdolu 
fatihi  Kutabm^oghi  Sul^man^ah:,  Ankara  1990,  differ- 
ing from  Turan  in  several  respects  but  without  pre- 
senting specific  evidence.  (G.  Leeser) 

SULAYMAN  e.  MIHRAN  [see  Ai.-VHAsti]. 
SULAYMAN  b.  SURAB  b.  aJ-I>Lawn  al-!thuzaT,  , 
Ahu  (1-)Mutarrif,  leader  of  the  pro-*Alid  Taw- 
wabun  {'"penitents")  movement  There  is 

disagreement  whether  he  was  a ^ob^bi  or  a t^bVi.  The 
former  is  the  prevalent  view;  according  to  most  bio- 
graphical sources  he  was  originally  called  YasSr,  was 
given  the  name  Sulayman  by  the  Prophet,  and  was 
93  years  old  when  he  died.  Lammens  suggested  that 
reports  of  SulaymSn’s  longevity  were  circulated  In 
order  to  reinforce  the  claim  that  he  was  a Compannion 
{Le  colifat  de  Tazid  /",  Beirut  1921,  129,  n.  3). 

Sulayman  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Kiifa, 
where  he  built  a dar  on  land  allotted  to  his  tribe. 
Together  with  other  be  protested  against 

the  land  policy  of  Sa^fd  b-  aJ-"A.^  ^ number  of 

sources  report  that  SuJaymaji  fought  alongside  *Alr  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Camel;  others  maintain  that  he  was 
not  present  and  was  rebuked  by  the  caliph  for  his 
absence.  There  ts  general  agreement  that  he  partici- 
pated in  die  Baide  of  Sifhfn.  Sulayman  strongly  objected 
to  the  arbitration  agreement,  was  ciitical  of  aJ-IJasan  I 
for  abdicating  in  favour  of  Mu'^wiya  and,  after  aJ- 
Hasan's  death,  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  prevail  upon 
al-Hu$ayn  to  rise  against  the  Umayyad  caliph.  After  ^ 
Mu'awiya’s  death,  SuJaym^  was  the  first  signatory' 
of  a letter  in  which  the  Kufans  urged  al-Husayn  to  ; 
come  to  KOfa;  he  was  also  among  those  who  did  not 
come  to  al-Husayn’s  aid. 

Abu  Mikhnaf  (as  cited  by  al-Tabari)  reports  that 
after  the  Karbala’  massacre,  five  leaders  of  the 
Taww^bun  met  at  SulaymiJi's  home  in  al-Kufa  and 
nominated  him  as  their  commander  {amir  al-tawwdMn). 
Sulaym^  obtained  messages  of  support  from  the  Shf"  is 
of  al-Mada*in  and  Basra,  but  the  movement  remained 
clandestine  until  the  death  of  YazTd  (Rabi^  1 64/ 
November  683).  At  that  point,  the  a^hraf  of  Kufa  ex- 
pelled ’Amr  b.  Hurayih  ai-Makhzumf  ('Ubayd  Allah 
b.  ZiySd's  deputy  in  al-Kufa)  and  recognised  Ibn  al- 


Zubayr  as  caliph.  Ibn  aJ-Zubayr  appointed  "Ahd  Allah 
h.  Yazrd  aj-l^a;mr  al-An^SrT  as  governor  of  Kiifa* 

One  week  before  Ibn  Yazid*s  arrival,  al-Mulshtar  h, 

AbT  *Ubayd  [q.v.j  entered  the  town.  Al-Mukhtar  called 
on  the  ^rTs  of  Kufa  to  suppori  him  in  seeking 
vengeance  for  al-Husayn,  and  dismissed  Sulayman  as 
a useless  old  man  who  had  no  experience  of  politics 
or  warfare  and  who  would  only  get  hinnself  and  his 
followers  killed.  Al-Muldit5r  won  the  support  of  some 
ShTls^  but  most  remained  loyal  to  Sulayman,  whom 
they  regarded  as  and  Sulayman  made 

preparations  to  meet  the  Syrian  army  which  had  been 
dispatched  to  the  I^jazira. 

According  to  Abu  Miyinaf,  Sulayman  and  His  party 
of  horsemen  left  Kufa  on  1 iUbT'  II  65/15  November 
684  and  camped  at  ahNukhayla  SulayrnSn 

checked  the  register  {diwdn}  of  those  who  had  given 
him  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  found  that  of  16,000 
(or  12,000)  who  were  listed  there,  only  4,000  had 
joined  him.  The  party  left  al-NuI^ayla  three  days 
later  and  proceeded  to  MsUik  (on  the  bank  of 

the  Euphrates),  where  Sulayman  discovered  that 
another  thousand  or  so  were  missing.  The  following 
morning  they  arrived  at  al-Husayn *s  tomb  at  KarbaJa^ 
and  then  eventually  reached  Karkrsiya  The 

town's  ruler,  the  KaysF  Zufar  b.  al-Hllrith,  advised 
SuiaymSn  to  get  to  'Ayn  al-Warda  [see  ra*s  al-'^ayw] 
before  *Ubayd  Allah  b.  Ziyad  in  order  to  gain  con- 
trol of  Its  springs,  and  there  to  await  the  Syrians  in 
rortified  pjosirions;  Sulayman  followed  this  advice. 

The  first  skirmishes  between  the  two  sides  took 
place  a few  days  after  the  Tawwabun  had  reached 
*Ayn  al-Warda,  with  SulayrnSn’s  men  inflicting  casu- 
alties on  the  Syrian  army.  Then  ^Ubayd  Allah  b. 

Ziyad  dispatched  al-Hu^yn  b.  Numayr  [q.v.]  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  12,000  men.  Fighting  broke  out 
on  22  Qiumada  I 63/4  January  683.  On  the  fir&i 
day  SulaymSn’s  men  were  successful,  but  very'  soon 
the  Umayyads  brought  up  reinforcements  of  about 
10,000  men.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  a large  number 
of  Syrians  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  Sulayman  was 
fataUy  wounded  by  an  arrow  (24  mumada  I 63/6 
January  6S3)*  In  accordance  with  the  Instructions 
which  Sulayman  gave  in  advance,  al-Musayyab  b. 
Na^aba  took  command  and  fought  on  until  he  too 
was  killed;  the  batde  ended  in  complete  defeat  for 
the  Tawwabun. 

From  Abu  Mikhnaf’s  account,  it  emerges  that 
about  six  weeks  passed  between  Sulayman's  departure 
from  Kufa  and  his  death.  This  is  contradicted  by  the 
inform  arion  in  ai-Baladhuri.  Here,  too,  the  date  of 
Sulayman's  departure  from  Kufa  is  given  as  1 Rabr* 

II  63/13  November  684;  yet  the  first  encounters 
between  the  Syrians  and  the  Tawwabun  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  death  of  Marwan 
five  montlts  later  (Ansdb  ai-asbrdf  v,  204,  210,  298-9). 

If  these  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  then  Sulayman 's 
death  may  welt  have  occumed  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer of  65/685,  i,e.  at  least  several  months  after  the 
date  given  in  al-Tabari. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  al-KalbT-Caskel,  Q^amharat 
ai-nasab,  i,  table  197,  ii,  518;  Na^  b.  MuzahimLial-lf.COm 
MinkariT,  l^ak^at  ed.  ^A-S.M.  Harun,  Cairo 

1401/1981,  6-7,  205,  313,  4D0-1,  519;  Nu^aym  K 
Hammad,  K.  al-Fitan^  ed.  S.  Zakkar,  Beirut  1414/ 
l'993,  43,  47,  48;  Ibn  Sa"d,  ed.  Beirut,  iv,  292-3; 

Kiiallfa  b.  Tu’riM,  ed.  A.D.  aJ-*Umari, 

Nadjaf  1386/1967,  177,  258;  Ibn  Habib,  Muhabbar, 
ed.  I.  lichtenstadcer,  Haydarabad  1361/1942,  291; 
Bukiiatf,  al-Ta^n^  al-kubit,  IJaydarabad  1 360-4,  u/ii, 

1;  Dlnawarl,  al-AkhbdT  oZ-riitui,  182,  198,  210,  243; 
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Ya'kubr,  Beirut  1379/1960,  ii,  257-9-  Bala- 

dhurfj  Ansabf  iii,  ed,  M.B,  al-MabniucJf,  Bdrui  1397/ 
1977,  48Pi49v"^J9^l^?si  V,  ed.  S.D*F.  Goitein,  in- 
dex; I bn  A*tham,  Fuiuhy  Beirut  1 406/ 1 98 G,  i,  499, 
ii,  120,  iii,  224-8,  230-2,  236-40,  243-6;  Tabari, 
index;  Ps.-Ibn  Kutayba,  al‘/mam&  ujq  ’/-jiiyjjjfl,  Beirut 
1401/1981,  i,  163-5;  Mas'udi,  cd.  PelJat, 

§§  1976,  1979,  198lj  1982;  idem,  ai-Tanbth  ttw 
Beinit  1993,  2B5;  al-Muftd,  F. 

Na^af  1368,  36;  idem,  K ai-Iri^ad,  Beirut  1399/ 
1979,  203,  ir.  I,K.A.  Howard,  London  1981,  303; 
al-^arlf  al-Murtada,  Ton^iA  ai-anbiva^y  Beirut  1 408/ 
1988,  171-2;  Tmi  Na^jaf  1381/1961,  20,  | 

43,  68;  Ibn  'Abd  al-Barr,  649-51;  al-fO^aiib 

al-BaghdadL  i,  200-2;  Ibn  al-^awzi,  al-Altmta^ani, 
ed,  Muhammad  *Abd  aJ-FjLadir  "AtS  and  Mustafa 
"Abd  al-i^adir  *Ata,  Beirut  1412/1992,  vi,  35-7;  Ibn 
al-Athir,  7a^n"^,  Beirut  1385-6/1965-6,  index;  idem, 
Usd  al-g^dba,  Tehran  n.d*,  ii,  351;  Ibn  al-^Ibrl, 
Mu^iassr  ai-duu>aiy  Beirut  n.d.  [1978-9],  111; 

QhahabT,  Ta'rf^  al-islatTty  ed.  *U/A.-S,  Tadmurl, 

V,  Beirut  1410/1990,  45-8,  122-3;  Ibn  Kath^r, 
Bidaya,  viii,  251-5;  Ibn  Ha^ar  al-^AsIcal^r,  Tdhdhtb 
a£-idhi^tb,  tv,  200^1;  Ibn  al-Tmad,  Stm^ardt,  ed,  ! 

al-Arna’Qt  and  M,  aJ-Ama^Ot,  Beirut  1406- 
14/  1986-93,  i,  290;  Madjlisi,  Bihdr  ai-anwdry  Tehran 
1956-74,  xlv,  355-61;  J.  Wellhauscn,  77re  tdigiit- 
political  facd&ns  in  rariy  hlam,  tr,  R.C.  Os  tie  and  S.M, 
Walter,  Amsterdam  etc.  1975,  index;  al-Mamakani, 
Tankih  aFmakdty  Na^af  1349-52/1930-3,  § 5218;  | 
Muhsin  al-AmFn,  Aydn  vii,  Beirut  1406/ 

1986,  298*301;  A. A.  Dixon,  The  Umayyad  calipkaU 
65-86/684  705y  London  1971,  index;  S^H  M.  Jafn, 
TTtif  and  d^bfpment  of  ShVn  himHi  London 

and  New  York  1979,  index;  G.  Rotter,  Dk  Umay- 
yadm  und  d^  zwdk  Burg^hi^  {680-692)^  Wiesbaden 
1982,  index;  M.  Sharon,  Black  bantars  from  the  Easty 
Jerusalem  and  Leiden  1983,  103-4;  M.G,  Morony, 
Iraq  after  the  AfusUm  conquest^  Princeton  1984,  index; 
G,R,  Hawting,  Two  citaU&ns  of  the  in  ^hisiaricaU 

sources  for  ear0i  Islamy  in  G,R.  Hawling  and  Abdul- 
Kader  A,  Shareef  (eds,),  Approaches  to  the  Quddn, 
London  and  New  York  1993,  260-8;  H.  Halm,  i>r 
schiitische  Bhm,  Munich  1994,  30-2. 

(E.  K0HL.BER0) 

SULAYMAN  b.  WAHB  Jsee  wahb]. 

SULAYMAN  b.  YA*JYA,  nicknamed  Ibn  Abi  ! 
4-Zawa^id,  minor  Med  in  an  poet  of  the  period  j 
straddling  the  Umayyad  and  "'Abbasid  dynasties.  He  ' 
was  of  Arab  origin  fVom  the  trilie  of  the  Sa^d  b.  Bakr  | 
(HawS^sin)  and  seems  to  have  owed  his  nickname  to 
a malformarion  of  the  legs  (fleshy  excrescences  show- 
ing on  the  legs);  in  aPAghdni  (xv,  34),  the  poet  is  nick- 
named dhu  Tzcntid^id  ("'he  w'ho  has  lleshy  excrescences”),  j 
The  ancient  sources,  with  one  exception  only,  are  I 
silent  regarding  him;  K.  al-Warakn  ^ind  the  Jah^dt  of  | 
Ibn  al-Mu'tazz,  while  mentioning  numerous  Baghdadi  : 
ardsans  of  the  same  social  level  as  Ibn  Abi  ’1-Zawa*id,  I 
simply  ignore  all  extra-*! raid  literary  activity.  | 

Biographical  information  concerning  him  is  by  no  . 
means  negligible:  the  major  pari  of  his  life  was  spent  I 
in  Medina.  In  spite  of  his  responsibilities  as  of  | 

the  great  mosque  of  the  city,  he  led  an  active  social 
bfe;  he  frequented  the  houses  of  inns  {Aghnniy  \ 

xiv,  127)  and  the  promenades  of  Medina  {ibid.y  | 
128-9),  accompanied  by  itdabS^  (Ibn  Da*b),  poets  (Ibn 
Abi  4-Sa*lat)  and  members  of  the  Medinan  aristoc-  | 
racy  (Xb^bit,  al-Zubayr  and  Khubayb.  great-grandson  | 
of  *Abd  Allah  b.  al-Zubayr).  During  the  reign  of  al-  ' 
Mahdr  (158-69/775-85)  he  made  his  way  to  Baghdad,  I 
but  did  not  enjoy  life  there,  as  is  shown  by  a poem  ! 


in  eight  verses  which  he  composed,  bemoaning  the 
irritations  caused  by  the  fleas  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis and  expressing  nostalgia  for  his  natal  town  {ibid., 

126);  the  light-hearted  tone  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  verses  evoking  the  same  motif  attested  in  the 
poetry"  of  ahh^nin  ild  ’i-nwidn  from  the  2rid/8th  cen- 
tury" onward  (al-mabi?t  Al  al-Mayantdn,  Cairo  1938* 

58,  V,  385-92).  The  place  and  date  of  his  death  arc 
both  unknown. 

The  wife,  the  spouse,  but  also  the  mistress  and  the 
singing  slave-girl,  constitute  the  basic  theme  of  w'hat 
survives  of  his  poetry;  the  spouse  is  evoked  here  as 
an  old,  hideous  and  decrepit  woman,  and  the  tone 
is  extremely  coarse  (Aghdni,  xiv,  123-5),  in  a manner 
reminiscent  of  the  poems  of  the  Kufan  Isma'Tl  b, 

'Ammar  al-Asadf;  the  k^yna  poems  reveal  an  ambiva- 
lent attitude:  hatred  and  fear  in  relation  to  the  sin 
of  fornicationi  {ibid.y  xiv,  123),  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  sings  the  praises  of  Ba^as,  the  didtiya  of  Ibn  al- 
Nalis,  who  has  been  bought  by  Ibrahfm  b.  al-Mahdl. 

As  for  the  mistress,  here  he  displays  a delicacy  which 
is  at  odds  with  the  other  verses  dedicated  to  the  wife. 

Bibliography*.  Sezgin,  OASy  ii,  449; 

XV,  27,  34.  (Ei>-) 

SULAYMAN  e.  YASAR  [see  H^t.-MAJorNA, 

in  Suppl.]. 

SULAYMAN  al-MAHRI,  in  full  Sulayman  b. 

Ahmad  b.  Sulayman  al-Mahrl,  an  Indian  Ocean 
sea  captain  {mu^aliim  al-bah/)  of  the  16th  century 
A,D.  Attributed  to  him  are  five  treatises  on  naviga- 
tion which  were  translated  into  Turkish  by  the  author 
and  admiral  Sidi  "All  Celebi  [^.u.]  and  included  in 
his  work  al-AfuhT(  written  in  1554,  According  to  Srdr 
Celebi,  Sulayman  finished  the  treatise  called  "^Umda  in 
917/151 1.  He  was  a native  of  Shihr  and  was 

dead  by  the  time  Srdl  Celebi  was  writing.  That  is  ail 
that  is  known  of  him  personally.  However,  he  was 
probably  a pupil  of  Alimad  b.  Midjid  [see  ibn  mA^id] 
in  the  late  1400s.  He  quotes  Ibn  Ma^jid  and  builds 
the  structure  of  his  works  on  the  form  derived  from 
the  latte r^s  work.  The  Arabic  form  of  these  treatises 
has  survived,  together  with  the  earlier  treatises  of  Ibn 
Ma^jid  in  several  manuscripts.  Those  which  include 
the  works  of  Sulayman  arc  four,  (a)  Paris,  B.N.  Arabc 
2559  (dated  961/1554);  (b)  Leiden  no.  8660  (2)  (dated 
1059/1649);  (c)  Yale  Arab  ms.  1480,  1535,  1536-7 
(dated  1097/1686);  while  the  fourth  is  in  private  pos- 
session in  Bahrain  (dated  1091/1680).  The  treatises 
are  named  (1)  aUUmda  al-Adakrifya  ft  dabi  al-ilm  ai- 
bohryya-y  (2)  al-Matihad/  al-Jakpir  Ji  ^iim  ahhak^  aAzdlfixr\ 

(3)  Tvpfat  ai-jupui  ^ tamhid  ai-mtkhy  (4)  Sharh  al-iuhfa'y 
(5)  Kitadai  ai-^mnus  wa^sdkhx&d^  al-usm. 

The  ^thnda  ai-Makr^a  is  the  earliest  of  these  works, 
and  is  quoted  by  both  the  Ttpfa  and  the  Manha^.  It 
quotes  the  fidwiya  of  Ibn  Ma^id,  the  plan  of  which 
is  followed  approximately  by  Sulayman  in  his  work. 

A skeletal  plan  is  noiiceable  in  all  these  navigational 
works,  but  the  authors  have  great  difTiculty  in  keep- 
ing to  the  subject.  The  ^Umda^  however,  is  the  work 
which  keeps  closest  to  a plan,  although  even  here 
Sulayman  gets  side-tracked  easily.  Unlike  Ibn  Madjid, 
who  had  literary  ambitions,  Sulayman ^s  style  is  simrir.COITI 
pie  and  straightforward.  His  aim  was  to  produce  a 
treatise  which  would  be  of  practical  use  for  a navi- 
gator sailing  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  His  intention  was 
to  take  the  main  points  of  navigational  science  as 
chapter  headings  and  then  include  everything  relat- 
ing to  each  point  in  the  relevant  chapter.  This,  as 
noted  above,  he  finds  difBcuit,  but  his  final  order  of 
headings  is  Ch.  1 , first  principles,  properties  of  the 
heavenly  sphere,  stars  used  by  navigators  as  rhumbs 
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and  as  Pole  Star  altitude  measurements 
Le.  a chapter  of  general  theory,  Gh.  II,  use  of  stars 
as  compass  bearings.  QSWlP 1 11,  bearings  between  ports 
around  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Gh.  IV,  bear- 
ings around  islands.  Ch.  V*  List  of  values  of  Pole  Star 
altitudes  for  pom  of  the  world.  Ch.  monsoon  sea- 
sons for  sailing  out  fram  various  ports.  Gh.  VII, 
descriptions  of  routes  thfoughout  the  Ocean. 

This  arrangement  is  not  very  logical,  and  lends 
itself  to  confusion.  SuJayman  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  result.  He  began  a second  work,  the  TuJ^ai  al- 
Juhul^  in  which  he  intended  to  write  down  only  the 
theory  of  navigation,  omitting  the  lists  of  Pole  Star 
altitude  results  and  tables  of  bearings  which  are  found 
in  the  ^Umda.  This  was  a short  treatise  taking  only 
sU  folios  in  the  Paris  ms.  Its  chapters  arc  arranged 
in  a logical  sequence  and  it  gi  ves  only  the  basic  theory 
necessary  for  navigation.  The  order  of  chapters  is 
1.  Generalities,  2.  Compass  bearings,  3.  the  .jam, 
4.  Types  of  routes,  5.  .tivar  theory,  6.  Theory  of 
(distances  measured  along  the  line  of  latitude), 
7.  Theory  of  winds.  Later,  Sulayman  complemented 
this  with  a “comm ci nary”  similar  to  the  com- 

mentaries of  classical  writers  written  romid  the  Kur*aii 
or  some  legal  work.  Of  this  he  seems  to  have  been 
proud,  and  it  was  probably  his  last  work.  However, 
it  does  not  help  either  the  scholar  or  the  Indian 
Ocean  navigator  who  already  has  the  original  TuhJ^. 
For  although  it  was  five  times  as  long  as  the  origi- 
nal work,  it  had  little  more  to  say.  He  states  a sen- 
tence from  the  Tu^a,  prefixing  it  with  the  word  kuitu 
(“I  have  said'"),  and  then  after  the  word  okBlu  (“now 
I say”),  he  expands  it,  stretching  out  phrases,  some- 
times to  great  length,  attempdng  to  explain  something 
which  was  quite  clear  before.  Rarely  does  he  clear 
up  any  obscure  point;  occasionally  he  adds  something 
which  he  has  omitted  in  the  Tukja  but  which  occurs 
in  one  of  the  other  works.  Therefore,  with  the  other 
works  in  one’s  possession,  the  commentary  to  the 
Tuhfa  is  completely  unnecessary. 

The  list  of  tesulu  (latitudes,  bearings  etc.)  which 
were  in  the  ^Umda,  but  which  he  omitted  when  com- 
pleting the  Tuk/a,  were  reserved  for  the  Aianha^  al- 
ja^ir.  Although  this  work  may  contain  corrections  to 
actual  values  it  is  not  as  rewarding  for  the  modem 
scholar  as  the  It  loses  that  straightforward 

plan  of  theory  plus  results  equals  descriptions  of  set 
voyages,  which  the  navigator  would  appreciate  and 
perhaps  Ibn  Ma^id  himself  might  have  been  aiming 
for  but  never  actually  achieved.  The  real  value  of  the 
Aiimhad^  is  that  corrected  values  give  a more  accu- 
rate picture  of  those  pans  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
the  higher  latitudes,  i.e.  around  midda,  Ra^s  al~Hadd 
and  Chittagong  (Shatr^jam).  It  also  gives  distances 
along  the  line  of  latitude  {masqfai)  not  listed  before 
except  incompletely  in  Ibn  Majid's  Hamya.  It  also 
has  a section  on  birds,  seaweed,  etc.  {istdral]  which 
was  not  given  in  the  *Umda,  hut  at  this  stage,  SulaymILn 
has  begun  to  lose  hi$  purpose  again  and  a section 
on  the  re\t;iluiions  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  irrelevant. 
This  material  is  not  strictly  navigadoiiaL,  and  intro- 
duces theory  which  has  been  avoided  so  far  in  the 
Theory  of  wind^^  and  cyclones  is  out  of  place 
here,  although  a list  of  specific  types  of  wind  would 
be  relevant.  What  one  miglit  expect  would  be  a list 
of  sailing  dates  which  depend  on  the  monsoon  winds. 
Sulaym^  doses  the  with  a revised  survey  of 

the  set  voyages  in  South-^st  Asia  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  although  not  the  rest  of  the  Ocean.  We  have 
no  universal  series  of  sailing  directions  as  we  are 
given  in  the  ‘Umda,  and  generally,  the  Affinha^  is  infe- 


rior when  compared  with  the  former  work. 

One  other  treatise  remains.  This  is  the  KUddst  al~ 
which  gives  calc ula dons  necessary  for  con- 
verting Muslim  yeare  to  solar,  Byzantine,  Coptic  and 
Persian  years  and  vice-versa.  As  the  seasons  for  sail- 
ings— in  fact,  all  navigadonal  dates — are  given  in  days 
after  the  Persian  (Yazdigirdian)  Nawruz,  this  treatise 
has  a very  practical  advantage.  It  consists  of  just  over 
two  folios  of  important  formulae,  written  dearly  after 
the  manner  of  the  "Umda  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
comes  from  the  same  period  as  ihe  latter  work. 

Bibliography',  For  his  Ef  art.  on  Sulayman, 

G.  Ferrand  worked  entirely  from  the  Paris  mss.  A 
French  version  of  this  article  appeared  in  Aimaks 
de  Gtographk^  xxxii,  296-312,  as  Les  imtmetiom  nauti^ues 
d£  Sul^rmSit  al-MsJjn.  The  Arabic  text  of  Sulaym^’s 
work  wiis  published  from  the  B.N,  ms.  by  Ferrand 
as  InstmctiQm  muHqms  el  routkrs  arabes  st  portugais^ 

3 vols.,  Paris  1921-8.  A cridcal  edition  of  the  four 
ms.  versions  of  the  texts  was  prepared  by  Ibrahim 
Khoury,  j4ra^  nauikai  sdsnres:  tTov^atianai  uxis  and  ihAr 
analysis  {aA'^Ullim  al-6ahr^yg  ‘ind  a/-%raA),  4 vols., 
Damascus  1970-2.  There  are  no  complete  transla- 
tions of  Sulay man's  works  into  European  languages, 
only  extracts  in  works  On  geography,  navigation, 
etc.  These  are  many,  but  the  most  detailed  are 
probably  in  Ferrand,  Rektiions  de  voyagss  ei  textes 
gh^aphiques  arabes^  persam  et  tutks  rektiiys  d PExlrime- 
Ofient,  2 vols,,  Paris  1913-14;  G.R.  Tibbetts,  A stu^ 
of  the  Arahk  texts  containing  maieriai  on  South-east 
London  1979.  The  Turkish  text  of  Sidl  Cdebi^s 
MaAfi,  which  includes  what  is  virtually  a transla- 
tion of  Sulaymaii’s  five  works,  is  not  in  print  but 
only  appears  in  partial  transladon  in  English  by 
J,  Mammcr-FurgstaJI,  Extracts  Jrom  the  AfohU^  that  is 
the  Ocean,  a Turkish  zmrk  on  newigaihn  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  in  J45j5(I834),  543-53,  (1836),  441-68,  (1837), 

805-12,  (!838),  767-80,  (1839),  823-30,  and  in 
German  by  M.  Bittner  and  W.  Tomaschek,  Die 
lopographischen  Capitel  des  in^chen  Seespi^is,  Afohtt, 

Vienna  1897.  Detailed  bibls.  can  be  found  in  works 
on  Arab  Indian  Ocean  navigation  in  the  ! 6th- 1 7th 
centuries  such  as  T.  ^umovskly,  Kniga  po£*z  ob 
osnooahh  i preudiahh  tnorsk^  naukt\  Moscow  1985;  G.R. 
Tibbetts,  Arab  navigation  in  kte  Indian  Ocean  before  the 
coming  of  dte  Portuguese,  lx>ndon  1971,  and  in  the 
work  of  1.  Khoury  mentioned  above.  Other  works 
of  interest  are  given  in  the  bibliographies  to  the 
arts.  IBN  MADjtp  and  Useful  works  in  Arabic 

are  A.l.  al-Nashamr,  akAiUdho  f ^l-kha^^  ak^arabi, 

Kuwait  1969  and  Hasan  §alih  Sbihab,  Fann  ai- 
mildha  dnd  al-'^arah,  San*a^  1982. 

(G.R.  Tibbetts) 

SULAYMAN  PASHA.  al-FaxansawT  (Seves  or 
Swe  Pasha,  1788-1860),  one  of  the  French  officers 
serving  in  Mubammad  army. 

Joseph  Anthelme  Seve  was  the  son  of  a Lyons 
draper.  When  fifteen  years  old,  he  enlisted  as  a gun- 
ner in  the  French  army,  and  later  served  in  the 
Hussars.  He  fought  in  Napoleon's  Prussian  campaign 
(1806-7)  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  adjutant, 
and  during  the  “Hundred  Days"'  (1814),  he  served  idbBf. CO ITI 
the  staff  of  Marshal  Grouchy.  Dismissed  by  the  royal 
govemment,  he  went  to  Fgypt  in  1815,  and  was  even- 
tually attached  to  the  staff  of  Ibrahim  Pa^a 
Seve  became  an  instructor  of  the  infantry,  consisdng 
of  Albanian,  Syrian  and  Magferibi  “Arab"  as  well  as 
“Turkish”  Onoman  subjects.  He  established  a train- 
ing camp  at  Aswan  [see  uswan],  where  from  1823 
onwards  he  was  able  to  form  six  regiments  of  inf^try, 
and  was  given  the  dtle  of  From  1824  to  1827, 
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he  served  under  Ibrahim  Pa^a  in  ihe  Morea  [see 
mora]  against  the  Hellenic  insurgents.  In  1831  he 
became  a tnajor-general.  He  served  in  the  war  against 
the  Ottoman  Sultan,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Konya  (1248/1832),  upon  which  he  became 
a afterwards  successfully  organising  the  retreat 

to  Suez. 

In  his  later  years,  he  was  relegated  to  minor  tasks. 

In  1833  he  supported  the  activities  of  the  “Saint- 
Simoniens”  led  by  “Ic  Pere"  Enfantin  in  Alexandria, 
and  in  1834  he  assisted  Linant  de  Bellefonds  in  the 
construe  don  of  dams  in  the  Nile  delta.  He  maintained 
a grand  life  style,  including  a harem  in  his  palace  in 
Cairo,  where  he  received  many  prominent  guests  from 
Prance  e.g.  the  painter  Horace  Vemet,  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  Gustave  Haul>ert  and  Maxi  me  Du  Camp.  His 
conversion  to  Islam  must  have  greatly  benefited  his 
relationship  with  his  trainees.  His  principal  conson, 
SittT  Maria,  gave  him  a son,  Iskandar  Bey.  His  last- 
ing reputadon  was  evident  from  a statue  and  a street 
named  after  him  in  Cairo  till  1956. 

Bibliography  : P.  Mondain,  Hussard  Jraji^ais  et 
general  egyptien:  Joseph  Seve-Soliman  Pacha  ( 1 7B8- 1 880), 
in  Vimi  Amary  xvii  (Tarbes  1982)>  apudJ.L,.  Bregcon, 
UEgypie  Jmnfaise  su  jour  le  jour  !79&W0I\  Paris  1991, 
362-5;  Comte  dc  Marcel liis,  de  FOrient,  Paris 

1861,  3,  383-4,  387-8,  392-3,  405-8;  [A.F.L.  Viesse 
de  Marmont,  Due  dc  Ragtisel],  Voyage  dv  Markhat 
D.  deR.,  Brussels  1837-59,  in,  64,  iv^  6,  1.64,  176-80; 

J.  Plana  l,  Histoire  de  la  re^neration  de  Leitres 

ecrites  du  Kaim,  Paris  1830;  H.  Laurens,  Le  toyamie 
imposkble.  La  France  e{  la  gmese  du  monde  arahe^  Paris 
1990,  34,  ^5.  (A,H.  on  Groot) 

SULAYMANIS,  a branch  of  MustaMl- 
'l  ayyibr  [sma*rlrs,  so  called  after  Sulayman  b. 
Hasan  [^.tr.],  who  claimed  the  succession  for  himself 
after  Dawud  b.  'A^abshah  as  the  iwenly-scvenlh  da^J 
muttalir  They  arc  predominantly  to  be  found  in  Yaman, 
where  their  total  number  may  currently  be  placed  at 
more  than  70,000,  living  mainly  in  the  non  hem  dis- 
tricts and  on  the  northern  border  region  betiwcen 
Yaman  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Besides  being  represented 
amongst  the  Banu  Yam  of  Nazran,  the  Sulayma- 
nls  are  settled  in  Haraz,  Djabal  Maghariba  and  in 
Hawzan,  Lahib  and  *Attara,  and  in  the  district  of 
Hamdan  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Yarlm.  The  SuJaymanfs 
of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  cajled  the  SulaymanT 
Bohras,  number  a few  thousand  only  and  live  mainly 
in  Bombay,  Baroda,  Ahmadabad  and  HaydarSbad 
Deccan.  *l*hcre  are  also  some  Sulaymanfs  in  Pakistan. 
Most  rccctuiy,  some  families  from  tlie  subcontinent 
have  migrated  to  England,  America  and  Canada. 

Sulayman  was  succeeded  by  his  minor  son  DjaTar, 
iience  the  affairs  of  the  da'am  were  run  by  ^alT  al-  i 
Dm  Muhammad  b.  Fahd  al-MaJtramT  (d.  1042/1633 
[^.i^.]),  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Sulayman  dur- 
ing the  Dawijdr-Sulaymanr  succession  dispute  and  orig- 
inally from  Tayba,  a town  northwest  of  San^a^.  After 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  inlluetuial  Banu  Yarn, 
settled  in  the  Nadjran  region,  he  adopted  Badr  a.s  his 
residence,  and  this  subsequently  became  the  capital 
of  the  Sulayman!  da^u^a.  His  son  Ibrahim  succeeded 
as  the  30th  dal  in  1088/1677.  Since  then  the  office 
has  remained  in  the  Makram!  family  except  for  a few 
interruptions.  The  Makram!  not  only  ruled  the 

Yam  but,  at  the  height  of  their  power,  their  influ- 
ence extended  to  the  MiHilaf  al-Sulaym&ni  in  the 
north  and  to  Hadramawt  in  the  east  In  1174/1764  j 
they  felt  strong  enough  to  invade  Na^fd  and  inflicted  I 
a crushing  defeat  on  the  rising  power  of  the  Wahhabis.  I 
However,  they  were  unable  to  curb  the  subsequent 


Wahhabi  encroachment  against  Nadjran,  as  they  had 
also  to  withstand  the  hostilities  of  the  ZaydT  Imams 
in  Yaman.  Their  rule  over  Nazran  came  to  an  eitd 
in  1934  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Su‘ud!  kingdom, 
and  their  45th  dAl^  "‘Al!  b.  Muhsin  Al  Shiham,  was 
pensioned  ofl^  by  the  Su^udi  government  This  marked 
the  end  of  the  political  significance  of  the  MakramI 
family  of  Sulayman!  dal^  and  their  follower  in  Yaman. 
Because  of  this  close  association  of  the  Makarima 
(pL  of  Makram!,  see  makramids)  with  the  Sulayananf 
da^wa,  the  term  Makarima  itself  is  often  used  Hynony- 
mously  with  that  of  Sulayman!s  in  Yaman.  The  pre- 
sent dd%  ai-gharafi  al-Husayn  b.  aJ-Hasan  al-Makram!, 
succeeded  to  the  office  in  1396/1976. 

The  Sulaymams  continued  the  traditions  of  the 
post-Fidmid  Yaman!  Tayyibis.  The  ddl^  do  not  use 
honorific  titles  and  are  simply  addressed  a.s  Sayyidna, 
and  are  known  in  Yaman  as  the  of  the  kahS^it 

Yam.  In  India,  the  chief  representative,  known 

as  the  mansub,  resides  in  Baroda,  and  is  assisted  by 
a number  of  or  mulld^  residing  in  various  cities 

where  the  Sulayman!  Bohr  as  live.  The  assistants  con- 
duct die  communal  prayers,  perform  religious  cere- 
monies, and  collect  the  dues  for  the  dal.  In  India 
the  official  language  of  the  Sulayman!  da^wa  is  Urdu, 
but  Arabic  is  used  in  correspondence  between  them 
and  their  ddl  in  Yaman. 

In  Yaman,  the  Sulaymanrs  have  enjoyed  a great 
degree  of  cohesion  and  have  become  an  effeedve  fight- 
ing force.  In  India,  the  Sulayman!  Rohras,  in  contrast 
to  the  DawOdls,  have  developed  closer  ties  with  other 
Muslims  in  terms  of  language,  dress  and  customs. 

They  have  also  experienced  a much  greater  efegree 
of  freedom  from  their  dd^ts  and  their  mamubs.  As  a 
result,  the  small  Sulayman!  community  not  only  rep- 
resents a progressive  group,  approving  of  social  change 
and  encouraging  modern  secular  education,  but  has 
also  produced,  proportionately  speaking,  a significant 
number  of  prominent  public  figures.  Asaf  A!i  Asghar 
Fyzee  (1899-1981),  an  outstanding  Islamicist  and  emi- 
nent scholar  of  Muslim  law'  in  the  Indian  subcontinent 
and  India's  ambassador  to  Egypt,  belonged  to  the  well- 
known  Tyabji  family  of  Sulayman!  Bohras  of  Bombay. 

Badr  al-Dm  Tyabji,  another  member  of  this  family, 
was  the  first  Muslim  president  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  in  1887. 

Bihiiography:  F.  Tyabji,  Social  life  in  1804  and 
1929  among  Almiims  in  Bombay^  in  JBBRAS,  N.S.,  vi 
(1930),  288  ff.;  A. A. A.  Fyzee,  A chronological  list  of 
the  imams  and  dais  of  the  Mustalian  Ismailis^  in  ibid.^ 

N.S.,  X (1934),  8-16;  Hnsayn  al-'Ai^F,  Balugh  al- 
mardm,  ed.  Karmall,  Cairo  1939,  74-5;  J.  Halevi, 

Tracels  in  Lhnen.  An  account  of  Josepdk  Halhiy's  journal 
to  Ne^em  in  the  year  1370  wriiten  in  San^ani  Arabic  by 
his  ^ide  H.  Habshush,  cd.  with  a summary  in  English 
by  S.  Goitcin,  Jemsalcm  1941, 61;  H.  Philby,  Arabian 
Highlands,  Ithaca  1952,  358,  passim;  Idem,  Saluii 
Arabia,  Beirut  1968,  57-8,  107,  321-2;  J.  Hollister, 

The  Shi -a  of  India,  London  1953,  273-4,  300;  S.  Misra, 

Afusitm  Communities  in  GigaraU  Baroda  1963,  27-30, 

75;  T.  Gerholm,  Afarhet,  ntosque  and  rmfre^,  Stockholm 
1977;  I.  Foonawala,  Biobiblw^aphy  of  Ism^Wi  tziera^'i -OOXW 
tare,  Malibu,  Cal.  1977,  12-13,  242-50;  Muhammad 
Y.  al-Hadd^d,  Ta^jil^  oi-Taman  Beirut  1986, 

ii,  229,  232;  Farhad  Daftary,  77ie  IsmdlBs.  Their  his- 
tory and  doctrines,  Cambridge  1990,  257-8,  318-23, 

(I.  Poonaw'ala) 

SULAYMANIDS  [see  makka.  2.  ii]. 

SULAYMANlYYA,  a town  and  district  in 
southern  Kurdistan,  since  the  Ottoman  recon- 
quest of  'Irak  from  the  Safavrids  in  the  1 1 th/ 1 7th 
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century  under  nominal  Ottoman  suzerainty^  and  since 
the  aflermath  of  the  First  World  War  in  the  king- 
dom and  then  republic  of  *Ii^.  The  town  lies  in  lat. 
35“  32’  E.  and  long.  45*^  27'  Nk  at  an  altitude  of  838 
tn/ 2^750  feetj  and  is  90  km/ 5 4 miles  east  of  Kirkuk 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  road. 

The  historical  region  of  Sulaymaniyya  lies  between 
what  is  now  the  "Irik- Persia  frontier,  the  DiyMa 
and  its  upj>er  affluents  the  Tan^Jjam  and  Sfrwan,  the 
region  of  Kirkuk  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  little 
Zab,  To  the  northeast  of  the  basin  of  these  affluents 
of  the  Tigris  rise  the  ranges  making  up  the  Zagros 
massif  and  running  northwest  to  southeast  (see  further 
on  the  geography  of  the  region,  KURj>i>,  Kurdistan,  D,). 
J.  History  to  1920. 

The  district  of  Sulaymaniyya  is  known  frgm  the 
earliest  times.  Mount  Nisir  (in  Lullutu:  Kiniba),  where 
according  to  the  Babylonian  epic  the  ship  of  Gilga- 
mc^h  rested  during  the  Deluge,  can  only  be  Ffr-TJinar- 
GudrCin.  The  region  of  Sulaymaniyya  corresponds  to 
the  land  of  Zamua  occupied  by  the  Lullutu  people, 
the  southern  frontier  of  which  was  on  the  col  of 
Babite  (the  modem  Bazian).  In  880  B.G.,  Assur-nasir- 
pal  conquered  all  the  kings  of  Zamua.  A stele  found 
at  Darband-i  Gawr,  north  of  Kara-dagh,  seems  to 
belong  to  a LuUiu  king.  Brzozowski  mentions  another 
ancient  bas-relief  at  the  entrance  to  the  defile  of  Der- 
bend  through  which  the  litde  Zib  forces  a passage, 
to  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  territory  of  Sulay- 
mSniyya.  Herzfcld  (in  /j/.,  xi,  127)  mentions  ruins 
at  Sltak  in  the  canton  of  SerbSik.  In  745  B.C.  Tiglat 
Pileser  III  transplanted  to  Mazamua  {Mdt-^amtuiy 
Forrer,  43)  Aramaeans  who  had  lived  in  northern 
Mesopotamia.  In  the  Sasanid  period  we  have  in  the 
extreme  southwest  of  the  territory  of  Sulaymajiiyya 
the  famous  monument  of  PaikuU  (cf.  ^ahrizOr).  In 
the  history  of  the  Syrian  church  the  district  of  Sulay- 
maniyya formed  part  of  the  diocese  of  Beth  Garmai 
(Hoffmann,  253). 

In  the  Islamic  period,  the  history  of  the  region  was 
at  first  involved  with  that  of  ShahrizQr.  SulaymSniyya 
had  a more  or  less  autonomous  existence  from  the  end 
of  the  11  th/ 1 7th  century  to  1267/1850.  The  local 
dynasty  was  called  Baban  . According  to  the 
of  Sharaf  al-Dm  Kiian  BidJisF  (i,  280-8),  the  first  chief 
and  the  eponym  of  this  family  was  PTr  Budak  Babe 
(probably  about  1500).  The  home  of  this  tribe  seems 
to  have  been  to  the  west  of  Kandrl  [see  sAw^-eulak]. 
The  direct  descendants  of  Babe  were  soon  supplanted 
by  their  subordinates,  but  this  second  line  disappeared 
also  and  about  1005/1596  the  tribe  had  no  recog- 
nised chief  A new  line  (of  the  clan  Sakir  of  the  tribe 
of  BilbSs^;  Rich,  i,  270)  came  from  the  village  of 
Daii^maiia  to  the  canton  of  Pizdar,  it  had  a legen- 
dary genealogy  claiming  descent  from  a young  ^Trank" 
womari  called  Kffyhan.  whom  iheir  ancestor  had  taken 
prisoner  in  a batde.  The  true  founder  of  this  third 
dynasty,  Baba  Sulayman,  came  to  the  front  in  1088/ 
1677,  and  in  1 1 11/1699  took  service  at  the  Ottoman 
court.  Rich  (i,  381-5)  gives  a list  of  his  descendants, 
who  include  17  B^b^n  Padljas.  The  representatives  of 
this  local  dynasty  cleverly  maintained  their  position 
between  the  two  rival  powers,  Turkey  and  Persia,  but 
they  were  really  under  the  Pa^as  of  Baghdad,  who 
themselves  held  a very  subordinate  position  with  respect 
to  the  Sublime  Porte.  Mahmud  Pa^ha,  who  received. 
Rich  on  his  memorable  journey  through  Kurdistan 
and  in  whom  Rich  (i,  322)  tried  to  arouse  the  Kurd 
national  pride,  finally  submitted  to  the  Persians.  The 
latter  invaded  Sulaymaniyya  in  1842  to  re-establish 
Mahmud  Paaba,  but  by  the  treaty  of  1847  Persia 


withdrew  all  claims  on  the  town  and  sani^ak  of 
Sulaym^iyya  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  The  last  ruler 
of  the  famdy  of  Baban,  *Abd  Allah  Pa.^a,  was  deposed 
by  the  Turks  in  1267/1850  (Kfaurshid  EfendT,  209). 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Bab^n  family  was 
simply  a conquering  and  warrior  caste.  Alongside  the 
BSbSn  and  under  their  suzerainty  lived  several  other 
warrior  tribes  of  which  lists  are  given  by  Rich, 

i,  280,  and  l^urshld  Efendr,  217.  The  principal  of 
these  tribes  was  I^af  [see  sananoa^  and  ^ahrizCrJ. 

I>ater  we  often  find  mendoned  the  turbulent  tribe  of 
fiamSwand  of  Camcamal  which  claimed  to  have  come 
from  Persian  Kurdistan  (its  name  resembles  those  of 
the  Lur  tribes).  The  Hamawand  in  the  course  of  their 
razzias  xised  to  come  down  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  (Cholet,  Armmie,  KvfdiiUift  et  Paris 

1892,  295-311). 

Beside  the  clans  which  had  kept  their  tribal  or^n- 
isation  there  were  in  Sulaymaniyya,  as  elsewhere  in 
Kurdist^,  the  peasants  (^wran,  keiowspi  white  caps”, 
according  to  Rich,  i,  SO). 

At  first  the  capital  of  the  B^bSns  was  at  Shara- 
BazSr  (Shahr-i  bazar)  in  the  first  valley  conquered  by 
PTr  Budak  Babe,  but  Ibrahrm  Pa^ha  moved  his  resi- 
dence to  the  canton  of  Sar-Cinar,  where  he  founded 
about  1199/1784  (Rich,  i,  387)  the  town  of  Sulayma- 
niyya on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Malik  Hindi  (Malik 
Kendi?)  built  around  an  ancient  mound  which  had 
to  be  cleared  away  on  the  occasion.  The  town  was 
called  after  Buyuk  Suleyman  Padia  (of  the  family  of 
Georgian  Mamluks),  governor  of  Baghdad  in  1780- 
1802  (Cl.  Huart,  Htsioire  de  Baghdad,  Paris  1901,  159). 
Towards  1820,  the  town  had  2,000  households  of 
Muslims,  130  of  Jews,  9 of  Chaldaean  Catholics  (who 
had  a little  church)  and  5 of  Armenians,  in  aU  1 0,000 
souls.  There  were  5 mosques  in  Sulaymaniyya.  In  1868 
Lycklama  estimated  the  population  at  6,000  Kurds, 

30  families  of  Chaldaeans  and  15  of  Jews. 

Under  Ottoman  rule,  Sulaymaniyya  remained  the 
nursery  of  an  indefinite  Kurdish  movement.  The  local 
Kurds  supplied  Turkey  with  a large  number  of  officials 
and,  particularly,  armed  officers.  Several  Baba  ns  be- 
came distinguished  in  Istanbul  like  Isma*ll  Hakkt  Pa^a, 
Unionist  minister  and  diplomat  in  1909-14.  After  the 
deposition  of  the  Babans,  a great  part  in  politics  was 
played  by  the  family  of  religious  of  the  fam- 

ily of  Barzandya,  whose  ancestor  Ha4j4jr  Kaka  Ahmad 
enjoyed  a great  reputation  for  sanctity  and  is  buried 
at  Sulaymaniyya. 

Btbli&graphj:  See  those  to  the  articles  sAwi^- 
BuiJ^q  SANA.Ni>Ag;  shahrizOr.  For  the  ancient  period: 
Billerbeck,  Das  Sa/tdsckak  SaUimanm^  Leipzig  1898; 

Streck,  Armenkn^  Kurdistan  und  VVes^Krsiin^  in  .$1,  esp. 

XV  (1900),  257,  268,  275;  E.  Forrer,  Di^ 

teiiur^  des  asgynschm  Reiches^  t^eipzig  1920,  43,  88; 

C.J.  Edmonds,  Two  andeni  moTasmints  in  Southern  Kur- 
distan, in  Geog.  Joum.  (Jan.  1925);  the  monument  of 
Darbaiid-i  Gawr  must  be  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed by  Jacquerez,  in  V.  Scheil,  [Jne  sais&n  de 
Jouiiks  d Sippar  jamner-iwnl  1814  (Derbcnd  Giaour). 
Tavernier’s  idnerary  in  1644  is  not  clear,  Voyt^s, 

Paris  1692,  i,  197  IT.;  W,  Hende*  Voye^  K^n^f.COm 
Persian  Gu^,  London  1819,  193  fL:  Ibrahlm'I^^ci- 
DoIan-Sulaymaniyya-Suza(?)-Koi-saitdjak;  R.  Ker 
Porter,  Traitels  in  Georgia  etc.,  I-ondon  1822,  li,  453 
W.;  CJ.  Rich,  Mirratwe  of  a residmee  in  Ko&rdistan, 
l^ndon  1836,  i,  51-184,  260-327,  ii,  passim  (fun* 
damcntal  work);  J.  Shiel,  Noks  on  a jourrm  through 
Kurdistan^  JRGS,  viii  (1836),  iOl;  W.  Ainsworth, 
Researches  in  As^ria,  IjOndon  1838,  27  ff.;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  ix,  Berlin  184fl,  447-59,  565-639;  l^urshtd 
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Efendr,  ^udiid,  Russ,  tr.  1877,  205-32; 

Lycklama  a Nijcholt,  Voyage  m Rujsie  etc.,  Paris- 
Amsterdam  J||759SVC(75-B4;  V,  Cuinet,  Turqaie 
Paris  1891,  ii,  868-73;  Korab-Br^ozowski, 
de  Souieimmieh  m 1869^  in  Bull.  soc.  de 

Fans  (1892),  250-64;  Dickson,  in  Kurdiskm^ 

in  Geo^.  Joum.  (April  1910),  376;  A.  Adamov,  Irak 
Amhski^  St,  Petersburg  1912,  387  O’,;  E.fi*  Soane, 
To  Alesopotarnia  and  Kurdistan  in  dugtiisii  ■^London 
1 926,  1 63-209;  Edmonds,  Kurdsj  Tin^ks  and  Ambs.  Foli- 
rifj;,  travel  and  Tesmrck  in  narth-eastem  Iraq  }9l9-}9^5^ 
London  1957,  52-9  (with  genealogical  table  of  the 
Baban  family  at  53).  (V.  Minorskv*") 

2.  Since  1920, 

There  was  provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  of 
August  1920  for  an  Autonoinous  “Southern  Kurdistan”, 
but  this  topic  became  linked  with  the  question  whether 
the  umldjet  of  Mawsil,  of  which  SuJaymaniyya  had 
been  a sanr^ak  under  the  Ottomans,  should  remain 
Turkish-conf rolled  or  whether  it  should  become  part 
of  the  new  predominantly  Arab  state  of  *^Irak  [see  al- 
fttAWSiL.  2^].  In  the  end,  Sulaym^niyya  was  included 
in  the  territory  awarded  to  'Irak,  though  a League 
of  Nations  decision  of  December  1925  granted  a cer- 
tain amount  of  local  autonomy  to  the  Kurds  there. 
Unrest  had  already  broken  out  in  Sulaymaniyy^a  in 
1919  under  the  Kurdish  ^aykJi  Mahmud  Barzandjl, 
and  over  the  next  five  years,  Barzand|r  returned  to 
Sulaynraniyya  on  three  separate  occasions  until  air 
raids  in  1923-4  drove  him  back  across  the  Persian 
frontier  to  a bandit  existence. 

Sulaym^miyya  became  almost  depopulated  through 
this  fighting,  but  by  the  end  of  1924,  20,000  of  its 
people  had  relumed.  Yet  it  remained  disturbed,  includ- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  1929  'Iraki  elec  don,  and 
Mahmud  Bar^n^jf  again  invaded  the  kwd^  of  Sulay- 
maniyya  in  1930,  until  he  again  fled  to  Persia  in  the 
next  year;  he  eventually  made  his  peace  with  the 
'Iraki  authorities  and  in  1938,  when  the  Sulaymaniyya 
region  was  unusually  quiet,  his  confiscated  properties 
were  restored  to  him.  He  returned  to  Sulaymaniyya 
from  provincial  exile  in  southern  'Ir^  in  May  1941 
during  the  Raahid  ^Ali  al-GaylanY  [f.ifn]  coup,  osten- 
sibly to  raise  forces  “to  support  the  British”. 

In  the  post- 1 945  period,  Sulaymaniyya  continued 
to  be  a centre  of  unrest,  for  Kurdish  aspirations  and 
for  other  elements  aiming  at  the  destabilisation  of  the 
Hi^shimite  monarchy  in  'Irak,  such  as  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  National  Liberafion,  which  could 
from  Sulaymaniyya  make  contact  with  other  Com- 
munist forces  across  the  Persian  border.  Hence  a cer- 
tain merging  of  Communist  activities  with  Kurdish 
nationalism  took  place,  and  Sulaymaniyya  was  par- 
ticularly disturbed  in  1948. 

The  proclamation  of  ibe  'Irak  Rq^ublic  in  July 
1958  initially  aroused  Kurdish  enthusiasm,  but  the 
history  of  the  ensuing  decades  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinuing disturbance  in  the  Sulaymaniyya  region.  In 
March  1961  Mu$taia  Barzandji  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent Kurdistan  stretching  through  northern  'Irak 
as  far  east  as  Sulaymaniyya  and  the  Persian  border. 
During  the  succeeding  phases  of  Trakf-Kurdish  con- 
flict, possession  of  Sulaymaniyya  was  maintained  by 
'Iraki  government  troops,  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside usually  held  by  the  Kurds,  unfil  in  spring  1991 
the  Kurds  briefly  captured  the  town  and  then,  in  the 
summer,  recaptured  it  more  lastingly.  Sulaym^iyya 
is  now  the  chef-lieu  of  the  autonomous  Kurdish  region 
of  Trak,  with  the  whole  region  having  a population 
of  951,723  (1987  census),  and  has  a Kurdish-languagc 
university  of  its  own. 


BibiiogTaphjri  S.H.  Lon^gg,  7ra^  1900  U>  1950^ 
a politkaL,  socM  and  economk  histotyy  London  1953; 
CJ.  Edmonds,  Kurds^  Turks  and  Arabs.  FaliikSt  travel 
and  research  in  m>rih-easiem  Iraq  1919-1925^  London 
1957,  79-96  and  index;  EP  art.  Sulaimdnlya 

(V.  Minorsky);  EI^  art.  Kurdisidn^  iii.  C, 

(Ln.) 

SULDUZ,  StujjOz,  a Mongol  tribe  which  played 
a considerable  role  in  mediaevaj  Istainic  history  of 
the  Mongol  and  II  Khanid  periods. 

According  to  Berezin,  the  correct  Mongol  form 
would  be  Suldes  (pi.  of  sUlde  "good  fortune”;  Vladi- 
itiirLsov  interpreted  sulde  as  “le  genie-protecteur  habi- 
tant le  drapeau”).  L.  Ligeti,  Dk  Herhmji  des  VolksnameiLt 
Kir^^  in  Kprasi  Csoma  Archivumy  i (1925),  saw  in  the 
ending  of  Suld-uz,  as  in  Kirk-iz,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Turkish  plural  suifix  (cf.  biz  “we”,  siz 
etc.)  and  as  a hypothetical  singular  quoted  the  name 
of  a Kirghiz  clan  SuU,  Sultu.  Ra^h^d  al-Dln  classes 
the  Sulduz  amon^t  the  dUrtiikin  Mongols,  i.e.  of  “com- 
mon” origin,  in  contrast  to  the  nirun  “pure”  ones,  who 
were,  howev'er,  descended  from  the  dUrltikin  through 
Alan  Go^a,  the  miraculous  grandmother  of  Cingiz 
(Cinggis)  Khan. 

Sorkan  ^tra  Sulduz  one  day  saved  tlie  life  of 
Cingiz  whilst  the  latter  was  hghdng  with  the  Tayici^ul, 
and  this  exploit  gained  the  Sulduz  great  presdge  with 
Cingiz  Khan  and  his  successors. 

Sorkan  Shira 

I 

Djilawkan 

I ■ 

Sodo  Noyon  (Sodun) 

I 

Tudan 

I 

Malik 

I 

Goban 


The  children  of  Sodo  Noyon  came  to  Persia  with 
Hulegii,  whose  wife  Ycsun^in,  the  mother  of  Abaka, 
was  a Sulduz.  Malik  is  said  lo  have  overrun  Persian 
Kurdistan.  In  688/1289,  under  the  II  Kh^  Arghun. 
an  act  of  bravery  brought  to  the  front  Goban,  son 
of  Malik,  and  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
in  the  re^s  of  Ghazan  and  Ol^jeytii  The 

Tdrikh-i  Ui4^dylu  written  by  Abu  1-Kasim  Kashanr 
(ed.  Mahfn  Hambly,  Tchian  1 969),  in  a list  of  arntrs 
mentions  Goban  {amir-i  buzurg  mtd^addam-i  TSzfk  am 
TyrA)  in  the  second  place  next  to  Kutiugji  Shah 
Mankut,  but  adds  that  in  ability  he  is  superior  to 
them  all.  There  is  extant  a letter  from  Pope  John 
XXII,  dated  Avignon,  12  November  1321,  addressed 
to  "Zoban  Begiiay”  (Goban?).  In  spjte  of  the  Shl'i  lean- 
ings of  Oldjeyiu,  Goban  remained  a Sunni.  When  the 
young  Abu  Sa'fd  fg.i?.]  ascended  the  throne,  Goban 
became  regent,  and  in  719/1319  married  Sati  Beg, 
daughter  of  Oldjeytii.  The  detailed  history  of  Goban 
and  his  sons  and  grandsons  over  the  next  gencrarion 
or  so  may  now  be  followed  in  the  article  euBANiosldar.COITI 

After  the  murder  of  Goban *s  grandson  Hasan  Kii^ik 
at  Tabriz  in  744/1343  (see  below),  the  Sulduz  are 
only  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  historians.  Under 
807/1404,  Mrrl^'*'^d  mentions  the  instruedons  given 
by  TTmur  to  the  Khala^}  of  Sawa  to  reinforce  the 
troops  under  PTr  'Alt  Sulduz  in  Rayy.  In  the  early 
28th  century,  there  was  still  a body  of  Sulduz  in  this 
region  among  the  Shah-seven  of  Sawa. 

Several  women  of  the  Goban  ids  had  remarkable 
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careers.  Beijictes  Bagdad  fCl^tun.  one  may  mention: 
(1)  SStf  Beg^  widow  of  Cobarij  who  was  first  the  wife 
of  the  O Khan  Arpa  and  in  739/1338-9  was  herself 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  grandson  of  her  first 
husband^  Hasan  Kiicik.  Finallyj  the  Latter  married  her 
to  the  new  pretender  Suiayman,  who  reigned  740- 
4/1339-43^  (2)  Dil^ad  Kh^tun.  daughter  of  Dimashk 
KJi'^ldja.  first  of  all  married  Abu  Sa^rd  (at  the  same 
dme  as  her  aunt  Baghdad  Khatun)  and  then  Hasan 
Buzurg  D|ala:*ir.  (3)  Malik  ‘Izzat,  wife  of  Hasan  Kiif  ik, 
whom  she  killed  in  an  indescribable  and  atrociously 
cruel  fashion.  She  was  executed  by  her  husband rel- 
atives, who  cut  her  into  pieces  which  they  then  ate. 

In  Mongolia  in  the  dme  of  Cingiz,  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Sulduz  seem  to  have  been  not  far  from 
the  river  Onon.  But  in  the  time  of  Rashid  al-Din, 
the  yuTt  of  the  Sulduz  was  near  the  forests  inhabited 
by  the  forest-dwelling  Uryangkit.^  The  Chinese  list  of 
Mongol  encampments  published  in  1 867 
mu-tsi^  Russ.  tr.  P.  Popov,  St.  Petersburg  1895)  no 
longer  mentions  the  Sulduz.  In  Turkestan,  the  Sulduz, 
with  their  subdivisions  (?)  Nukuz  and  Tamadur,  arc 
mentioned  among  the  troops  of  Shaybani  Kh^  [see 
shavhAnids]  at  the  beginning  of  the  I0th/16th  cen- 
tury. Later,  the  Sulduz  rejoined  Babur 
ed.  Melioranski,  St.  Petersburg  1908,  137,  176;  cf 
the  Sc/Kibartiiuk  of  N.  Vambery,  Vienna  1885,  273, 
350),  According  to  A.Z.V.  Togan,  Ozbeg  genealogies 
{sbafiiara)  mention  the  Sulduz  among  the  92  Ozbeg 
clans;  the  people  of  the  canton  of  Altin-kul  in  Fargh^na 
IqM.]  were  in  the  early  20th  century  Sulduz,  and  there 
must  be  some  in  Khlwa  (Kh“'arazm)  alongside  of  the 
Nukuz. 

Bihliographjf^^  Ra^id  al-Cm,.  cd.  Berezin,  in 
TmM  Voxtoi.  Oidel,  csp.  vii,  St.  Petersburg  1861,  224 
ff  and  indices  to  v,  1858,  and  xv,  1883;  Jbn  Ba||uta, 
i,  172,  ii,  119-25,  Eng.  tr.  Gibb,  i,  109,  ii,  338- 
42;  E.G.  Browne,  LHP,  iji,  54,  170.  See  further 
the  Bibi.  to  Gubanids.  (V.  Minorsky*) 

SULDC'Z,  a smal  1 district  of  western  Adb^r- 
bay^an  in  Persia,  to  the  south-west  of  Lake  Urmiya, 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Gadir-cay,  which  here 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Bayzlwa  and  Mamad-gh^ 
and  flows  into  the  Lake.  To  the  west  it  is  bordered 
by  U^nO,  which  lies  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Gadir, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  die  Darband  gorge  through 
which  the  river  runs;  to  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  little  district  of  Dol  (cf  Dol-i  Barik,  in  ^araf  al- 
Dfn  Khan  Bidlisi,  sS&^rq/^najTia,  St.  Petersburg  1860-2,  i, 
288)  belonging  to  Urmiya;  to  the  south  and  the  east 
by  the  cantons  of  Paswa  and  Shari -weran  which  go 
with  Saw^-Bulak 

Sulduz  is  a fertile  plain  producing  much  wheat.  It 
is  often  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Gadir,  which  near 
its  mouth  forms  marshes  and  salt  beds  On  the 

south  side,  Sulduz  is  bordered  by  the  heights  of  Firangi, 
at  the  foot  of  which  arc  numerous  springs  impreg- 
nated with  lime.  The  crest  Bahramlu  separating  Sulduz 
from  Shari-wer^  is  also  of  limestone  formation. 

We  know  that  in  703/1303  the  II  Khan  id  Gh  azan 
distributed  the  land  in  fiefs.  It  is  possible  that  it  was 
at  this  time  that  the  name  of  the  tribe  (Sulduz,  in 
Kurdish:  Sundus)  replaced  the  old  name  of  the  dis- 
trict now  lost. 

According  to  the  Skarqf-ndma^  in  the  time  of  the 
Turkoman  dynasdes  (about  tlie  15th  century),  j.e.  long 
after  the  GsbanFs  [see  GCb^ios]  had  disappeared,  the 
MukrT  Kurds  occupied  the  district,  the  old  inhabitants 
of  which  were  probably  reduced  to  servitude.  The 
same  authority  (i,  280)  in  a sentence  now  mudlated 
in  the  ms.,  and  undated,  says  (hat  Pir  Budak  of  the 


Kurd  tribe  of  Babaii  (BabS)  look  Sulduz  from  the 
Rizitba^,  which  may  refer  to  one  of  these  sudden 
outbursts  of  fighUtig  on  the  frontier  in  the  dme  of 
the  Safawids. 

In  1828  the  Ra^ar  prince  * Abbas  Mlrza  gave  Sul- 
duz as  a fief  to  800  families  of  the  Kara-papakh 
The  newcomers  were  allowed  to  levy  and  collect  the 
taxes  (12,000  tumdns  a year),  and  in  return  had  to 
maintain  400  horsemen  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  this  period,  there  were  in  Sulduz  4-5,000 
families  of  Kurds  and  Mukaddam  Turks,  but  gradu- 
ally the  lands  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  ShTl 
masters. 

Jn  the  early  20th  century  there  were  123  villages 
and  small  towns  in  Sulduz  with  8,000  families.  The 
chief  setdement  is  Naghada  (Nahada),  with  a thou- 
sand houses.  This  litde  town  lies  on  the  bank  of  the 
Bl^yzAwa  around  an  ancient  artificial  mound.  Another 
important  centre  b RShdSna  (Rah-dahna),  where  there 
is  a good  bridge  over  the  Gadir,  which  provides  com- 
munication between  Urmiya  and  Sawdj-Bulalj:. 

The  south-east  comer  of  the  district  is  occupied  by 
the  canton  of  Mamad-^Mi,  the  name  of  which  is 
mendoned  in  the  Sharaf-ndma  (i,  290).  The  early  20th- 
century  inhabitants  were  Shamsaddlnlu  Turks.  With 
their  chief  MasT  Beg,  they  came  into  Persia  and 
received  from  ^Abbas  Mirza  3 villages  with  100  fami- 
lies of  Kurd  peasants 

The  Sunni  Kurds  of  the  tribes  of  Mama^,  Zarz5 
and  Mukrr  numbered  in  the  early  20th  centur>'  2,000 
families,  or  a quarter  of  the  total  of  the  populadon. 

They  entirely  occupied  lO  villages  (Qhilwan,  Wazna, 
etc.),  and  1 1 others  (Giina,  Naghada.  Mammiand,  etc.) 
they  shared  with  the  Kara-papakh. 

Sulduz,  like  Ushnu,  is  mendoned  among  the 
Ncstoriaii  bishoprics  (Assemani,  iv,  423;  G.  Hoffmann, 

Ausziige  aus  •Tyris^hen  Akitn^  Ijeipzig  1880,  204:  Saldus, 
Saldos),  but  in  1914  there  were  orily  SO  Christian  fami- 
lies left  in  Naghada.  The  Jews  were  more  numerous 
(120  families  in  Naghada)  and  were  probably  the  old- 
est clement  in  the  present  p>opuladon  of  the  district; 
vrirtually  all  have  now  emigrated  to  Israel. 

Under  the  Turkish  occupation  of  1908-12,  the  ShTi 
Kara-papakh  suffered  considerably,  as  the  Turks  re- 
gard,cd  them  as  Persian  agents.  The  Turks,  without 
success,  however,  tried  to  destroy  the  tribal  organisadon 
and  to  emancipate  the  ra^^ais.  During  the  First  World 
War,  the  village  of  Haydarab5d  (on  Lake  Urmiya) 
became  a Russian  naval  base,  and  a light  railway 
was  built  through  the  district.  Sulduz  changed  hands 
several  times,  but  after  the  departure  of  the  Russians 
and  Turks  it  has  since  1919  remained  within  Persia. 

Bibiiograpky  : Rawlinson,  Motts  a Journey  Jhm 
Tabnz^JBGS,  x (1840),  13-14;  Ritter,  ErdAumk,  ix/2, 

602,  939;  Minorsky,  in  Maienuit  po  mshka,  ii, 
Petrograd  1915,  453-7.  (V.  Minoecsky*) 

StjLEYMAN  (926-74/1520-6$),  ihc  tenth  and 
most  illustrious  of  the  Ottoman  sultans.  There 
is  a tradidon  of  western  origin,  still  current,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  was  really  Siilcym^  I!,  but  that  tra- 
didon has  been  based  on  an  erroneous  assumption 
that  Suleyman  Celebi  [^.p.]  was  to  be  recc^nisedC^r.COm 
a legidmatc  sultan;  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Bayezld 
I,  who  established  himself  at  Adrianoplc  after  his 
defeat  at  Ankara.  He  received  the  epithet  M^num  “the 
lawgiver”  at  an  unspecified  date;  this  is  first  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  in  the 
work  of  the  historian  Dimitri  Kantemir  (sec  C,  Kafa- 
dar,  in  SUl^fmdn  the  Second  and  his  tintey  4 1 ),  while  he 
was  known  in  the  west  as  Stileyman  the  Magnificent, 
the  Great  Turk,  or  the  Great  Lord. 
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Earfy  yearn  I 

He  was  born  al  Trebizond  where  his  father,  the 
future  sixltan  SelTm  I,  had  his  residence  as  a ion^^ak 
beg.  Three  different  dates  have  been  suggested  for  his  I 
birth:  6 November  1 494;  27  April  1495;  and  April 
or  May  1496  (see  Mehmed  Thurewa.  SuUiU-i  ^otbrnani.  I 
i).  One  tradition,  apparently  going  back  to  Jovius  (see  I 
A.  Fisher,  in  Sul^mdn  the  ^ond  9,  n.  20),  has  it  that 
his  mother  Haf^,  a Tatar,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Crimean  hhdn  Mcngli  Giray,  or  of  a Turkish  woman; 
a document  relating  to  a mosque  founded  in  her 
name  at  Manisa  showing  her  to  be  a convert  to  Islam 
denies  this  legend  (<^.  Uluvay,  Padi^ahlann  kadmlan  ve 
kizlan  (1980)  27). 

His  childhood  was  spent  at  Trebizond,  where  he 
was  taught  by  a certain  I^ayr  ul-Din  Efendi,  who 
remained  in  his  entourage  and  where,  according  to 
Ewliya  Celebi,  he  learned  how  to  be  a goldsmith  from 
a Greek  master-craftsman.  He  first  governed  as  prince 
{dl^hzdde)  at  Kefe  [v-f-J  (C^affa,  Feodosiya)  in  the  east 
of  the  Crimea.  In  1513  Suleyman  became  saru^ak  ' 
of  Manisa,  a post  which  he  occupied  until  his  actual 
accession  in  1520.  In  the  interim,  however,  there  were 
two  separate  occasions  when  Selim  appealed  for  his  j 
help  during  his  absences.  In  1514-15,  during  the  cam-  | 
paign  in  Persia,  he  ensured  that  the  lieutenancy  for 
his  father  was  maintained  in  Istanbul;  and  in  1516- 
18  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  defence  of  Adrianople 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Mamluks.  He  returned 
to  Manisa  on  the  premature  death  of  his  father  (see 
Uluvay,  in  Kanuni  amia^ani,  who  publishes  the  regis- 
ters of  the  transactions  of  the  dphzdde). 

His  accession 

Eight  days  later  he  had  arrived  in  Istanbul,  where 
his  accession  took  place  without  any  problems  or 
unre.st,  for  there  were  no  brothers  who  were  likely  to 
dispute  the  claims  of  SulcyrnSn  to  the  throne.  His 
reign  began  on  17  Shawwal  926/15  September  1520 
and  was  the  longest  in  Ottoman  history.  It  coincided 
with  the  zenith  of  empire,  when  pmwer  and  prestige 
were  al  its  height.  Observers  of  Ottoman  decline  were 
in  retrospect  to  see  this  as  a golden  age  and  an 
absolute  reference  point,  which  justifies  con.sidering  it 
as  a unit  (cf.  e.g.  the  'addlet-mme  of  1595  in  Inalcik.  i 
AddUtndmeler^  in  BelgeUry  ii/3-4,  104-5).  Nevertheless, 
there  is  an  opinion  that  the  period  of  his  reign  could 
be  subdivided  into  two  which  is  very  old  (Koci  Beg, 
for  example,  thought  that  the  threat  of  Ottoman  i 
decline  could  be  traced  from  the  end  of  his  great 
reign). 

Al  the  beginning,  the  new  sovereign  was  scarcely 
known  and  he  was  overshadowed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  his  awesome  father,  but  he  was  seen  as  a 
just  and  peace-loving  young  man  (cf.  for  example  the 
Venetian  forecast  in  Sanudo,  Diarii,  29,  Venice  1890, 
col.  357).  His  first  actions,  even  though  they  were 
always  symbolic,  clearly  pointed  in  this  direction.  Al 
the  same  time,  the  energy  and  pugnacity  of  the  new  | 
master  were  glaringly  apparent  to  the  world.  The 
begUrbeg  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  I^anbardf  al-Ghazall. 
a former  Mamluk  chief,  thought  that  the  lime  had 
come  to  start  a rebellion,  but  he  was  quickly  subdued 
by  a punitive  force.  Above  all,  there  began  an  impres- 
sive series  of  “imperial  campaigns”  {sejeri-i  humdyun) 
from  the  spring  of  1521  onwards,  ten  in  Europe  and 
three  in  Asia,  in  which  the  sovereign  participated  in 
person. 

Military  camfxtigns  1521-36 

Momentarily  forsaking  the  Persian  scene  in  which 
his  father  had  been  involved,  he  turned  to  the  West 
to  seek  his  primary  objectives,  this  time  not  only  with 


an  eye  to  their  strategic  value  but  once  again  also 
for  their  symbolic  significance.  Taking  as  a pretext 
the  ill  treatment  inflicted  on  his  emissary  BehrSm 
Cawush,  Siileyman  forced  the  surrender  of  Belgiade 
on  29  August  1521  after  his  armies  had  taken  Sabaez 
and  Semlin  and  had  ravaged  the  countryside  between 
the  Save  and  the  Drave.  He  was  then  able  to  go  on 
and  seize  the  “key  to  Hungary”  and  to  succeed  where 
his  great-giandfaiher  Mehemmed  II  “The  Cilonqueror” 
had  failed  in  1456. 

His  next  target  was  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which 
was  a fearsome  stronghold  held  by  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  a base  for  regular  piracy 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  [see  rodos].  Suleyman 
launched  a fleet  of  some  235  vessels  against  Rhodes 
and  mobilised  about  200,000  men.  The  siege  went 
on  into  the  winter  and  the  fleet  took  shelter  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmara.  The  Knights  capitulated  on  21 
December  1522,  but  only  after  five  months  of  ordeal. 

The  Conqueror  kept  his  promise  which  he  had  made 
to  them,  that  they  could  leave  the  island  in  freedom, 
and  this  contributed  to  his  reputation  for  reliability. 

After  these  tw'o  great  feats,  there  followed  a period 
of  military  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  sultan,  and 
then  he  decided  to  embark  on  a new  campaign, 
against  Louis  of  Hungary,  to  whom  a second  emis- 
sary had  been  sent  in  1524  but  in  vain. 

Suleyman  and  his  Grand  Vizier  Ibrahim  Pa§ha 
[q.v.'\  set  out  on  a march  in  April  1526,  but  because 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather  the  army  was  only  able 
to  reach  Belgrade  in  July.  In  the  end,  the  Hungarian 
heavy  cavalry  was  hewn  to  pieces  by  the  fire  of  the 
Ottoman  anillery,  and  Siileyman  pursued  them  as  far 
as  Buda,  which  he  entered  on  1 1 September,  with- 
out having  met  any  opposition. 

He  occupied  the  Hungarian  c<q:>ital  only  for  about 
ten  days  and  then  hastened  to  return  to  his  own  cap- 
ital, constrained  by  news  learned  in  the  course  of  his 
retreat  of  the  .serious  Turkoman  revolts  which  had 
broken  out  in  Cilicia  and  in  Karam^;  these  were 
not  crushed  until  the  summer  of  1528.  After  his  daz- 
zling successes  of  1526,  Suleyman  contented  himself 
with  anne.xing  the  two  counties  of  the  region  south 
of  the  Danube,  Szerem  and  Valko,  as  well  as  with 
the  rich  booty  he  had  gathered  from  Buda. 

The  V'oivode  of  Transylvania,  Janos  Szapolyai  or 
John  Zafxilaya  (1487-1540),  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
the  Ottomans  had  abandoned  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom and  had  him.sclf  elected  as  king  by  an  assem- 
bly of  nobles  at  Szekesfeherv'ar  (II  November  1526). 

But  the  brother  of  Charles  V',  Ferdinand  of  Habsburg, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  soon  to  become  king  of  Bohemia 
in  February  1528,  was  also  being  enthroned  (by  a 
more  limited  assembly,  the  Diet  in  Bratislava,  1 7 
December  1526). 

Suleyman  was  obliged  to  choose  between  these  two 
rivak,  each  of  whom  sent  him  ambassadors.  On  the 
ad\ice  of  Ibrahim  and  his  favourite  Alois  Gritti,  the 
natural  son  of  the  Doge,  he  quite  logically  opted  for 
Szapolyai;  he  made  him  his  vassal  in  February  1528 
after  negotiations  in  Istanbul  with  Hieronymus  I^ki, 
the  palatin  of  Sicradz  (December  1527-February  152^);ir.COm 
But  Ferdinand  did  not  disarm,  and  his  troops  took 
pos.session  of  Buda.  Therefore,  despite  the  immense 
difficulties  involved  in  these  enterprises  because  of  the 
distance  and  the  problems  of  administration,  a third 
Hungarian  campaign  was  forced  upon  Siileyman. 

The  sultan  left  his  capital  on  10  May  but  did  not 
reach  Belgrade  until  17  July.  On  18  August,  when 
again  passing  through  Mohacs,  a place  now  symbolic 
to  him,  he  gave  an  audience  to  Janos  Szapolyai,  who 
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did  homage  to  him,  and  Suleyman  confirmed  him  as 
king  of  Hungary*  lie  retook  Buda  without  any  diffi- 
culty and  theiiltmade  ibr  Vienna,  which  he  did  not 
reach  undl  27  September.  Then  there  began  the 
famous  siege,,  which  was  to  be  lifted  on  14  October 
after  four  vain  attempts  to  attack  before  the  rapid 
arrival  of  winter. 

The  Ottoman  failure  was  obviously  linked  to  prob- 
lems of  climate  and  insurmountable  logistics,  but  it 
was  deliberately  masked  by  Ottoman  propaganda, 
SiileymiUi  confirmed  his  support  of  Szapolyai;,  to  whom 
he  restored  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  This  allowed 
him  in  1538  to  have  an  inscription  engraved  in  the 
citadel  of  Bender:  ‘"I  am  the  Sultan  who  seized  the 
crown  and  the  throne  of  Hungary  and  restored  them 
to  a humble  slave^^  (M.  Guboglu,  Pale&gr^i^ia  fi  dipla- 
tuTCo-fiymanQ.,  Bucharest  1958,  167*  faeSn  no*  7- 
idem,  UinsenpHon  turgm  d?  Bmder  relative  d Vexpiditim  de 
S&limQn  k Magnijique  en  MaldmAi  {1533^  m Sludki 
H Acia  Orknlalia,  i ^ucharest  1958],  175'^87). 

During  this  period,  rivalry  with  the  Habsburgs 
reached  its  height,  Hungary  being  only  one  of  the 
stakes  of  a profound  antagonism  which  placed  the 
Ottomans  against  the  Habsbur^.  Charles  V*  who  had 
been  elected  m head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Germanic 
Empire  from  1519,  had  himself  crowned  by  Pope 
Clement  VII  at  Bologna  in  1530;  Ferdinand,  who 
had  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans  by  the  diet  of 
Cologne  in  January  1531,  subsequently  had  himself 
crowned  as  such  at  Aachen  in  January  1532. 

SiiJeyman  was  master  of  the  world,  unique  by  na- 
ture, hence  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  the  Habs- 
burgs  had  any  imperial  title.  Charles  V was  for  him 
only  *'the  king  of  Spain’"  {Ispanya  and  Ferdinand 

only  "*the  king  of  Vienna”  {Bee  ^halt)  or  **ldng  of  the 
Czechs”  Uraii).  Charles  V,  even  more  than  Ferdi- 
nand, was  to  be  the  principal  target  of  the  fourth 
cantpaign  of  SuleymSn  in  Europe,  termed  the  ‘‘German 
campaign  against  the  King  of  Spain”  (Chr.  Turetschek, 
Die  Ti/rkmpQiiiiJc  Ferdinands  7 von  j529  iis  1532^  [Vienna 
1968]}.  The  triumphal  arches,  the  exceptional  pomp 
flaunted  by  the  sovereign,  the  unusual  tiara  crafted 
at  that  time  by  a consortium  of  the  Venetian  gold- 
smiths, all  served  one  purpose  of  clearly  intimating 
to  Christendom  the  claims  of  the  Ottomans  (O.  Kurz, 
A gold  helmet  made  in  Venice  jot  SuUem  Sutaymmn  the  Mag- 
nificent, in  Gitzeite  des  heawt-ort^j  Ixxiv  [1969]  249-58; 
for  the  interpretation  of  this  object,  see  G.  Necipoglu- 
Kafadar,  Suie^an  the  Magnificent  and  the  representation  of 
pou>er  in  the  context  the  Ottoman-Hapshurg- Papal  rimlry 
in  The  Art  Bulktin,  Ixxi  [1989]). 

From  a military  point  of  view,  the  campaign  was 
less  brilliant,  and  was  principally  outstanding  because 
of  the  laborious  siege  of  the  hide  town  of  Giins  (Kbscg) 
and  the  devastating  raids  into  Styria,  at  the  heart  of 
the  patrimonial  possessions  of  the  Habsburgs,  and  in 
Slavonia  i Alaman^  Istanbul,  Siiley- 

maniye,  Kadi-zade  Mchmed  kiit.,  no.  557;  FeridQo 
Beg,  i,  577  ff;  von  Hammer,  v,  158-75),  However, 
the  threat  was  sufTicieniiy  impressive  to  drive  the 
Habsburgs  to  seek  a truce.  SiiJcymSn  granted  this  to 
them  in  July  1533  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  dividing  up  of  Hungary  between  Ferdinand  and 
Szapolyai,  who  were  both  to  become  tributaries  of 
the  Sultan, 

Until  then,  Suleyman  had  appeared  more  prag- 
matic than  his  father  with  regard  to  the  Safawids  of 
Persia,  who  exerted  their  religious  influence  on 
the  Turkoman  of  Anatolia.  It  is  true  that  the 

death  of  ^ah  Ism^'il  in  1524  had  brought  with  it 
the  long-standing  minority  of  his  successor  Shah 


Tahmasp,  thus  weakening  ihe  Salawid  state*  Since  his 
accession,  SiiJeyman  had  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
mercial blockade  against  Persia  and  was  content  to 
address  warnings  {tehdtd-name)  to  the  young  Tahmasp 
to  renounce  his  §|hr^ism* 

However,  the  schemings  of  provincial  governors  on 
both  sides  were  to  give  him  the  excuse  to  intervene. 

The  first  of  these  was  in  1528  and  concerned  the 
offer  to  surrender  of  a Safawid  governor,  Dhu  "l-Flkar 
Beg,  who  had  seized  Baghdad  and  had  refused  to 
ackitow ledge  the  authority  of  the  Shah.  He  was  exe- 
cuted shoi^y  afterwards,  but  he  provided  a pretext 
for  Ottoman  claims  to  Baglidad.  Then  in  1530-1  it 
was  the  turn  of  the  Safawid  governor  of  Adharbaydjan, 

Olame  Takalu,  to  come  and  offer  his  services  to 
Istanbul,  where  he  began  by  obtaining  the  disgrace 
of  his  personal  enemy,  ^eref  Beg,  the  amir  of  Bidis. 

The  latter  left  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  SbSh,  who 
unwisely  took  his  part  and  thus  triggered  the  Ottoman 
reprisal.  Fativas  were  issued  which  obliged  the  sultan 
to  restore  the  shari^a  and  to  root  out  heresy  {r^  u 
ilhdd).  Ac  the  end  of  1533,  Ibr^Fm  Pasha,  once  again 
appointed  ser^asker,  was  despatched  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army  to  recover  Bitlis,  which  had  reverted  to 
die  Ottomans  before  his  intervention,  and  to  prepare 
to  take  Baghdad  and  Arab  *Irak. 

In  the  following  spring,  he  embarked  on  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  and  reached  Tabrfz  in  mid  July.  Sh^ 
Tahmasp  had  abandoned  it  to  him,  having  resolved 
never  to  enter  into  combat  with  the  Ottoman  army. 

The  sultan  had  left  Istanbul  with  a reinforcement 
army  in  June  1554  and  rejoined  Ibrahfm  in  Tabriz 
on  the  28th  of  the  following  September,  after  a jour- 
ney through  Erzin^an,  Erzurum  and  the  southern 
fringes  of  Lake  Van.  The  Ottoman  army  then  headed 
for  ^Irak. 

The  sukan  entered  Bagdad  on  30  November  with- 
out meeting  any  opposition.  In  the  winter  which  fol- 
lowed, he  devoted  himself  to  ofganising  new  conquests 
and  marked  his  conquest  of  Bagdad  with  several  acts 
of  reli^ous  significance,  including  pilgrimages  to  Na4i^ 
and  Karbala,  the  building  of  a dome  over  the  remains 
of  the  great  lawyer  Abb  Hanlfa  and  the  restoration 
of  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  Radtriyya,  Shavkh 
‘^Abd  aJ-Kadir  al-Djilanf.  But  on  learning  that  the 
Persians  were  threatening  to  take  Van,  Suleyman 
brought  his  stay  in  Baghdad  to  an  end  to  go  to 
Tabriz  in  pursuit  of  the  ^ah.  But  when,  after  a labo- 
rious journey  across  the  Zagros,  the  sultan  again 
reached  the  capital  of  Adh ar bay dj an . Tahmasp,  true 
to  his  tactics  of  avoidance,  had  already  abandoned  it. 

In  August,  Suleyman  gave  the  order  to  return  to 
Istanbul,  which  he  did  not  reach  until  the  beginning 
of  1536.  From  this  campjaign,  known  as  that  of  the 
“Two  9 raids’",  the  empire  retrieved  Baghdad  and  the 
regions  of  Erzurum  and  Van,  which  would  remain 
the  long-term  bastions  of  the  eastern  frontier. 

Two  months  after  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  the 
night  of  1 4“  15  March  1536  Ibr^im  Pa^a  was  stran- 
gled in  a bedroom  of  the  Topkap!  palace.  This  is 
how  that  brilliant  protagonist,  a product  of  the  d^- 
shinm  [^.ifj,  the  friend  from  his  youth  of  atmaster  whoif-COm 
had  raised  him  to  the  position  of  Grand  Vizier  and 
had  supported  him  there  for  thirteen  years  as  a mark 
of  his  continuing  favour,  left  the  stage.  The  elevated 
position  enjoyed  by  Ibrahim  was  dearly  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  of  the  Grand  Viziers  t^fore  or  after 
him,  and  was  marked  by  his  use  in  foreign  corre- 
spondence of  unprecedented  titles  such  as  kd^imakdm-i 
saltandt,  ser'^asker-i  sdrni  meriehety  and  above  all  ser*askef' 
sultdny  used  during  the  campaigit  of  the  ‘Two  *Ira^”. 
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The  tjueiition  arises  as  to  whether  he  took  ad  vantage 
of  the  weaktieiH  of  the  sultan  or  whether  they  had 
come  to  an  agreement  over  the  division  of  roles.  I'he 
end  of  Ibrahim  at  least  attested  the  wish  of  Silky  man 
to  put  a stop  to  that  experience ^ even  if  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  event  must  remain  conjeclutal. 

The  mihta^  a^mpaigm  qJ  /J57-5J 

It  was  this  turning  point  in  his  reign  that  brought 
to  a dose  the  period  of  his  most  spectacular  con- 
quests, but  it  in  no  way  ended  the  military  activity 
of  Suleyman.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  remaining  thirty 
years  of  his  life  he  was  to  lead  seven  more  cam- 
paigns. During  the  course  of  these  operations,  the 
fleet  which  had  already  been  put  to  the  test  at  Rhodes 
became  increasingly  important.  However^  the  sultan 
understood  that  it  needed  to  be  reinforced  in  order 
to  be  able  to  withstand  the  maritime  threat  of  his 
adversaries,  in  particular,  of  the  Habsburgs,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  The  latter  had  had  at  their  disposal 
since  1528  the  assistance  of  an  admiral  of  the  first 
order,  the  Genoese  Andrea  Doria.  'This  was  the  rea- 
son for  the  eager  welcome  given  by  the  sultan  to 
olTers  of  service  by  privateers,  the  most  important  of 
whom  was  Khayr  ul-Dfn  Barbarossa  the  holder 

of  power  in  Algiers,  who  was  not  only  a mariner  but 
an  organiser  on  a large  scale,  and  he  made  him  his 
kapudan  pad^^a  in  1533. 

This  was  also  the  period  when  the  two  parties  con- 
cerned tried  to  bring  about  a diplc>matic  revolution 
for  the  age;  the  alliance  between  the  Most  Chrisdan 
King  Francis  1 and  the  Ottoman  ruler.  After  the  plea 
for  help  from  the  Frenchman,  who  was  defeated  and 
made  caprivc  at  Pavia  (1325),  the  Ottoman  realised 
the  advantage  of  holding  a pawn  on  the  chessboard 
of  Chrisdan  Europe, 

This  alliance  of  the  two  principal  enemies  of  the 
Habsburgs  was  given  new  impetus  at  sea  through  Bar- 
barossa,  once  he  had  become  and  this 

gave  an  increased  opportunity  of  producing  actual 
military  results.  The  instructions  given  to  the  French 
ambassador  Jean  de  la  Foret  did  not  only  include  the 
pursuit  of  commercial  and  judicial  guarantees  but  also 
comprised  plans  of  joint  action  against  Charles  V: 
Franck  1 was  to  penetrate  into  Lombardy,  while  Si^ley- 
mSn  wfiuld  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  land 
and  sea  from  a base  in  Albania,  with  the  French  fleet 
envisaged  as  joining  up  with  that  of  Barbarossa,  But 
things  did  not  proceed  as  expected.  Francis  1 did  noi 
attack  Milan.  His  fleet  was  very  much  delayed  and 
did  not  reach  Avlonya  until  10  Sepicmber.  Sukymin, 
For  his  part,  gave  up  his  attack  on  Naples,  and  because 
his  relations  with  Venice  had  deLcriorated,  on  26 
August  he  arrived  at  last  at  Corfu  in  order  to  mount 
a siege  against  this  possession  of  the  Most  Serene 
Republic.  He  lifted  it  when  the  French  fleet  eventu- 
ally arrived,  for  it  was  growing  late  in  the  season, 
Though  Corfu  was  saved,  Barbarossa  went  on  to  seize 
tlic  greater  part  of  the  Aegean  islands  which  were 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Veneiian  patricians. 

Apart  from  this,  on  28  September  1 338  he  achieved 
the  greatest  Ottoman  naval  success  at  Prevexe 
in  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  where  he  put  to  flight  the  joint 
naval  forces  of  Spain  and  Venice  kd  by  Andrea  Doria. 
Venice  was  driven  to  making  concessions.  The  "^ahd- 
niLme  in  the  form  of  a nidioti  which  was  issued  by  the 
sultan  on  2 October  1540,  was  to  establish  peace 
between  the  two  powers  until  the  Ottoman  conquest 
of  Cyprus.  The  sultan  acquired  NaupHa  and  Monem- 
vasia  in  the  Fefoponese,  Vrana  and  Nadin  on  the 
Bosnian  frontier  as  well  as  numerous  Aegean  islands 
(such  as  Naxos,  Paros,  Santorino  and  Andros).  There 


was  control  of  access  by  Venetian  ships  to  Otto- 
man ports,  and  guarantees  necessary  for  the  smooth 
running  of  commerce  between  the  two  states  were 
formulated. 

In  the  same  summer  of  1338,  Suleyman  intervened 
on  his  own  account  on  the  Lower  Danube,  where  he 
went  to  queU  a va^al,  the  Voivode  of  Moldavia,  Petm 
Rare^,  who  was  suspected  of  intrigues  with  Vienna 
and  whose  designs  on  Pokucia  {the  region  of  Kolo- 
miyya  and  Soyatyn)  risked  impairing  the  alliance 
between  the  sultan  and  Poland.  From  15  to  22 
September  1538,  Siileyman  occupied  Suceava,  nomi- 
nated a new  Voivode  and  withdrew'  from  Moldavia, 
but  not  without  annexing  the  south-east  of  the  coun- 
try, the  region  between  the  Prut  and  the  Dniestr 
(Budjak  along  with  the  fortress  of  Bender  (Rum. 

lighina).  Thus  he  completed  the  Oiioman  military 
system  north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  secured  land  links 
with  another  vassal,  the  of  the  Crimea, 

In  the  years  which  followed,  the  attention  of  Siilcy- 
man  was  redirected  to  Hungary  where  the  situation 
remained  ambiguous  and  unstable.  His  tributary  Janos 
Szapolyai  remained  under  the  thumb  of  Ferdinand  of 
Habsburg,  who  had  in  February  1538  imposed  on 
him  the  secret  treaty  of  Varad  (Oradea)*  by  which 
both  protagoni.sLs  kept  their  title  of  King  of  Hungary 
and  their  respective  possessions  in  the  country;  but 
Szapolyai  was  committed  to  transferring  his  rights  to 
Ferdinand  after  his  death.  Now  a late  marriage  to 
Isabella,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sigismund  of  Poland, 
produced!  a son  who  was  bom  several  days  after  his 
own  death  in  July  1540. 

His  chief  advisor,  Georges  Martinuzzi-Utiesenovic, 
the  bishop  of  Varad,  had  the  infant  proclaimed  king 
at  Buda  and  asked  the  sultan  to  recognise  **the  son 
of  King  John”,  the  one  whom  4he  Oitoniait5"Wgre  Lo 
call  “Istefan”.  Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  rallied  to  his 
cause  most  of  the  Hungarian  lords  and  laid  siege  to 
Buda  from  May  1341  onwards.  Suleyman  reoccupied 
Buda  at  the  end  of  July.  He  finally  decided  on  the 
transformation  of  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom  into 
an  Ottoman  province  (the  be^krbegiiik  of  Budun)  and 
allocated  to  Istefan,  whose  guardiani  was  to  be  “brother 
George”,  '^"the  land  of  Transylvania”,  which  meant 
in  reality  not  only  the  actual  voivodate  of  I’ransyl- 
vania  but  also  all  the  eastern  region  of  the  ancient 
former  kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country  remaining  lo  Ferdinand. 

For  the  Banat  of  Teme^var,  the  sultan  recognised 
more  espcdally  the  authority  of  Petro  Peirovics,  a 
Serb  by  birth  who  was  related  to  Szapolyai,  on  whom 
he  conferred  a by  investiture.  From  1543 

onwards,  Transylvania  paid  him  a tribute  of  10,000 
pieces  of  gold  which  then  increased  to  1 5,000.  In  the 
summer  of  1543,  Suleyman  set  out  again  for  Hungary, 
having  prepared  his  campaign  particularly  carefully 
and  having  provided  on  an  unprecedented  scale  for 
its  provisioning  and  logistics.  Numerous  places  were 
conquered  (Valpo,  Sziklos,  Pecs,  and  especially  impor- 
tant, Esztcrgom  and  Szekesfehervar),  but  it  took  more 
than  that  to  knock  Ferdinand  out  of  the  game.  ... 

The  Ottoman  policy  of  attrition  continued 
the  following  summer,  this  time  led  by  the  beg  of  the 
frontiers.  The  projected  campaign  for  the  summer  of 
1545  was  nevertheless  abandoned  in  view  of  the 
progress  of  negotiations  ^vith  Ferdinand,  on  whom  it 
also  managed  to  apply  pressure.  The  successful  out- 
come of  these  negotiations  led  to  successive  truces, 
and  a live-year  peace  treaty  was  concluded  in  June 
1547.  While  this  peace  treaty  confirmed  the  terri- 
torial status  quo,  it  also  instittitcd  the  payment  of 
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a iribute  to  the  Sublime  Porte  of  thirty  thousand 
ducats  per  year  by  the  Archduke. 

From  this  time  onwards,  Suleyman  had  his  hands 
free  for  alTairs  on  the  Persian  froiider  where,  since 
1536,  tension  had  been  limited  to  sporadic  border 
incidents.  A pretext  for  intervention  was  provided  for 
him  by  die  flight  of  Elkas  Mir^a,  the  brother  of  Shah 
TahmSsp  and  governor  of  Shirwan,  who  came  to 
Istanbul  to  seek  the  sultanas  help  {cf  I A art.  EikdT 
J.R.  Walsh,  Hw  tmoU  qJ  Aiqds  Mir^^  in 
Ixviii  [1976],  61*78).  In  the  spring  of  1548  the  sul- 
tan, who  had  not  been  on  campaign  for  five  years, 
once  again  set  off  for  Persia,  and  on  his  way  through 
Anatolia  met  his  sons  the  ^ehz^des  in  their  respeedve 
spheres  of  provincial  government.  He  got  as  far  as 
Tabriz  without  meeting  any  resistance,  as  the  Shah 
had,  according  to  his  usual  preference,  declined  battle 
and,  in  the  hope  of  eluding  him,  had  withdrawn  into 
the  steppelands  and  deserts. 

Suleyman  then  left  in  the  direction  of  Van,  which 
he  besieged.  Van  had  been  conquered  in  1534  but 
retaken  by  the  Persians  the  following  year.  On  25 
August,  after  a brief  resistance.  Van  fell  [see  wan]. 
The  sultan  fortified  the  citadel  and,  leaving  a strong 
garrison  there,  departed  in  the  direction  of  Diyarbekir 
and  Aleppo,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

A campaign  against  the  Georgians  of  Akhaltzikhc, 
who  had  conducted  a raid  in  the  frontier  zones,  led 
to  a reinforcerneru  of  Ottoman  control  of  the  Tortum 
region.  As  for  Elkas  Mlrza,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
launching  the  expected  uprising  in  Persia,  but  fell  into 
die  hands  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  whose  overthrow  then 
ceased  to  be  the  priority  of  the  day. 

Suleyman  set  out  again  for  Istanbul,  which  he 
reached  on  21  December  1549  (for  information  of 
this  campaign,  see  J.  Chesneau,  Ze  myage  de  Mf>nsimT 
dArdnion,  ajnbdssddmT  p&Uf  k Rqy  m Leifunt^  ed.  Ch. 
Schefer,  Paris  1887).  In  the  following  years,  Shah 
'Fahmasp  emerged  again.  Safiiwid  horsemen  set  out 
to  raid  and  plunder  in  1551,  and  the  troops  of  the 
heglerbeg  of  Erzurum,  Tskender  Pasha,  suffered  reveres, 
A new  Persian  campaign  was  then  planned  but  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Rustem  Pasha  [^.1^.],  who  had  received 
the  title  of  serddTj  was  put  in  charge;  Siileyman  declined 
to  take  part.  His  refusal  strengthened  the  opinion 
in  the  army  that  the  age  of  the  sultan  meant  that 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  play  the  role  of  military 
commander-in-chief  which  the  soldiers  under  him 
expected  of  him. 

A rumour  then  emerged  that  his  son  Mus^al^ 
intended  to  take  over  from  his  father.  Faced  with  this 
danger,  Suleyman  changed  his  plans  and  set  out  Ibr 
Anatolia  at  the  end  of  August  1553,  entrusting  to  his 
son  BSyezId  the  defence  of  the  European  frontiers, 
with  the  office  of  Tfmhdjiz  of  Edime,  which  he  him^ 
self  had  held  in  the  past.  On  die  way,  he  vi^  joined 
by  the  princes  Selim  and  Mustafa  with  their  respec- 
tive troops.  On  6 October,  near  Ereg^U  in  Karaman, 
after  the  ceremony  of  kissing  hands,  Suleyman  had 
his  son  Mustafa  executed  as  a presumed  rebel  (Y.T. 
Unal,  ^ehzade  Musli^a^nm  Ertgluk  idam  ediljnesi,  in  Ami 
xxviii  [1961],  9-22;  Ulu^ay  in  M,  art.  Mustafa  Suitan) 
and  dismissed  the  Grand  Vizier  Rustem  Pasha.  Then 
he  set  off  again  to  spend  the  winter  in  Aleppo,  He 
did  not  start  travelling  again  until  April  1554,  which 
was  the  real  beginning  of  what  was  to  become  the 
campaign  of  NaJthcevan  [f.f.].  He  reached  l^rs  by 
way  of  Diyarbekir  and  Erzurum,  then  went  into 
Nal^cevan  on  28  July.  Being  unable  to  make  contact 
with  the  ShaJi,  the  sultan  ravaged  the  frontier  zones 
of  Persia  and  I^rabagh  Once  he  had  reached 


this  goal  he  withdrew,  and  then  contacts  with  Shah 
Tahmasp  ended  In  a truce  concluded  in  September. 

The  sultan  arrived  at  Amasya  on  30  October  and 
spent  the  winter  there,  and  there  he  received  a del- 
egation from  the  with  whom  he  concluded  the 

so-called  peace  of  Amasya  in  May  1555,  which  for- 
malised the  official  status  quo  of  the  territories  of  the 
two  empires:  the  Ottomans  kept  TrSk,  a good  part 
of  Kurdistan  and  Eastern  Armenia,  but  gave  up 
Tabriz,  Erivan  and  Nakhcevan.  This  period  of  par- 
ticipadon  in  person  in  military  operations  and  a phase 
in  his  reign  both  came  to  an  end  in  the  1550s. 

OthiT  mdiiaty  ufmadms 

After  the  victory  at  Preveza  and  the  end  of  the  war 
witli  Venice,  in  August-September  1543,  Barbarossa, 
aedng  within  the  framework  of  the  Franco-Ottoman 
alliance,  laid  siege  to  Nice,  a possession  of  Savoy;  he 
then  went  on  to  spend  the  following  winter  with  his 
fleet  as  the  guest  of  the  King  of  France  in  the  port 
of  Toulon.  Later,  other  corsairs  were  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  naval  operations  commissioned  by  the  sul- 
tan, as  for  example  the  capture  of  Tripoli  in  1551 
which  was  carried  out  by  Murad  Agha  and  Torghud 
ReTs  [^.w.]  (Dragut;  see  St.  Yerasimos  in  Sotimaa  k 
Ma^ifiqm  it  son  temps^  529-47),  In  1 560  the  sultan  had 
his  last  great  naval  success,  when  PiyMe  Pagha 
then  kapudan  put  to  flight  the  troops  of  Philip 

II,  king  of  Spain,  from  the  island  of  Djerba.  By  con- 
trast, the  massive  siege  of  Malta  in  1565  ended  in 
failure.  But  in  the  following  year,  Piyale  Pa^a  again 
seized  the  island  of  Chios,  which  was  the  last  Genoese 
possession  in  the  archipelago  (§.  Turan,  in  Kanunf 
anna^am^  79-109).  Other  navaJ  acdvitics  were  mounted 
on  the  Eastern  front  in  order  to  counter  die  attempts 
of  the  Portugese  to  capture  the  former  maritime  trade 
routes  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Guif  for  the 
benefit  of  their  route  through  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  1538  the  bigkrkeg  of  Egypt,  lyildim  Sulcym^ 

Pasha  who  had  previously  been  commissioned 

to  build  a fleet  at  Suez,  launched  the  so-caJled  cam* 
paign  against  Diu  in  Gu^jarat  with  72  ships.  Firstly 
he  seized  Aden  and  then,  in  cooperadon  with  the 
forces  of  Gujarat,  was  engaged  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  1535-6  in  laying  siege  to  the  fortress  built  by  the 
Portugese  at  Diu.  He  abandoned  his  efforts  in  the 
following  November  to  return  to  Egypt;  he  reorgan- 
ised on  his  way  the  province  of  Yemen  around  Aden 
and  Zabid  (H.  Melzig,  Hadtm  Siikymmt  Pa^amn  Hind 
Istanbul  1943;  S.  Ozbaran,  Omanh  impaTMuiu 
ue  HindisUm  yoiuy  in  Tarih  Zferjtfi,  xxxi  [1978],  98-104). 

In  1552,  a second  offemive  led  by  F^rl  Re^^fs  [^^p.] 
was  carried  out  against  the  Portugese.  He  left  Suez 
with  25  galleys  and  4 galleons,  with  850  soldiers  on 
board,  and  pillaged  Muscat  on  his  way;  he  then  laid 
siege  to  Ormuz,  winch  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Portugese  since  1515.  PirT  Re*Ts  did  not  succeed  in 
capturing  the  island,  and  even  failed  to  bring  back 
his  galleys,  and  this  led  to  his  execution  (C.  Orhonlu, 

Hint  kapianltgi  vi  Piri  Ri^is,  in  Belktin,  xxxiv,  134  [1970], 
235-54). 

In  1554  Sidf  '^AJI  Re^Is  left  Ba^ra  and  was  involved 
in  the  only  serious  confrontadon  between  the  Portugeself-COITI 
and  the  Ottomans.  He  lost  several  ships  there  before 
suffering  a terrible  storm  on  the  coast  of  Makr^.  He 
finally  gained  refuge  in  Surat  when  the  remain- 

der of  Ills  fleet  dispersed  (Seydi  'AIT  ReTs,  MiPdl  ui- 
merndlikj  Istanbul  1313/1895).  It  is  clear  that,  in  sum, 
Suleyman  succeeded  in  prevendiig  the  complete  anni- 
hilation of  trade  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
but  failed  to  dislodge  the  Portugese  from  the  Sea  of 
Oman  and  the  north-western  shores  of  India. 
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This  more  or  kss  favourable  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  the  war  leader  should  not  obscure  the  aspect 
of  the  man  and  the  statesman  which  has  been  of 
more  interest  to  recent  historiographers.  By  general 
opinjotEj  SuleymSn  demonstrated  the  physical  majesty 
commensurate  with  Kts  rank.  Commentators  are  equally 
agreed  on  his  private  virtues:  frugality,  temperance, 
modesty,  loyalty,  generosity,  ratchfuiness  to  hLs  word, 
piety  and  even  a tendency  to  mysticism  which  had 
been  encouraged  from  the  time  of  his  youth  at  Ma- 
tiisa  by  the  influence  of  the  Khatweif  (Siinbiilr) 
MerkeK  Kfcndi,  whom  he  invited  to  take  pan  in  the 
Corfu  campaign  (N.  C layer,  Mystiques,  ^iat  et  societe. 
Les  Halvetis  dans  Vaire  halkcmique  de  la  ftn  du  XV*  sihie 
li  n0s  jnufs„  l^eiden  19154,  M 9-20).  Then,  subsequently 
deriving  confidence  from  his  first  victories,  he  expe- 
rienced a firmly- rooted  faith  in  his  privileged  support 
by  God  {ieyid-i  tlaht).  It  has  even  been  shown  that, 
in  ihe  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  the  focus  of 
current  thought  concerning  the  generalised  Messianic 
hopes  of  that  time,  appearing  to  some  people  as  the 
I his  Messianic  excitement  of  the  first 
years  of  hLs  reign  co-existed  with  an  extraordinary 
taste  for  splendour,  and  this  certainly  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  an  acute  sensitivity  to  propaganda.  Con- 
versely, he  also  established  an  eclectic  aestheticism, 
which  probably  developed  from  the  booty  acquired 
in  the  West  as  well  as  from  the  humanist,  Renaissance 
tastes  of  his  vizier  Ibrahim  Pa^a,  tastes  far  removed 
from  the  strict  principles  of  Islam. 

However,  things  changed  greatly,  later  on,  once 
IbrShTm  Pa^a  was  removed  from  power  and  the 
mood  of  the  sultan  darkened  with  age.  His  religious 
feelings  began  to  turn  to  a strict  austerity  which  bor- 
dered on  Puritanism,  which  naturally  ran  counter  to 
the  passions  of  his  youth,  tven  the  most  favourable 
opinions  on  the  grandeur  of  the  sovereign  are  not 
without  reser\'e.  Did  not  the  unprecedented  influence 
exerted  on  him  by  succeeding  relatives  show  evidence 
of  a certain  lack  of  character?  Nevertheless,  an  abil- 
ity deliberately  to  delegate  authority  may  also  be 
observed,  the  very  quality  which  his  father  had  lacked. 
This  goes  equally  well  for  the  viziers  hip  of  Ibrahim, 
and  for  the  two  long  v'izierships  of  Rustem  Pagh^  in 
1544-53  and  in  1556-61,  who  was  accused  of  avarice 
and  corruptioii  ('‘f.  C5khilgin,  RiLstmi  ve  fu^dandoki 
iHtamlaT,  in  Tardi  Dergisi,  viii,  11/12  [1956],  11-50), 
but  who  aUo  sdmulated  remarkable  progress  in  the 
domain  of  public  finance  and  commerce. 

Other  aspects  concerning  his  private  life  are  more 
difficult  to  justify.  He  was  deplorably  given  over  to  out- 
side influences,  particularly  those  of  the  harem.  A first 
concubine  of  Suleyman,  Gulhahar,  is  known,  Bui  it 
was  another  woman  who  held  the  centre  position  in 
the  affccuons  of  the  sultan;  .she  was  a slave  of 
Rulhenian  descent  known  in  the  West  by  the  name 
of  Roxelana  and  figuring  in  Ottoman  sources  under 
the  appellation  of  ^urrem  Sultan,  Khurrem-Shah 
liiiatun  or  Khasseki  Khurrem  Sultan.  She  became 
the  legal  spouse  of  Suleyman  in  1534  [see  khurrem]. 

There  are  records  of  eight  sons  bom  to  Suleyman: 
three  died  at  an  early  age;  another,  Qjihangir,  the 
son  of  Khurrem,  was  an  invalid  and  though  dearly 
loved,  died  in  1553.  The  other  four  sons  held  provin- 
cial governorships  and  were  eligible  to  succeed  their 
faiher:  Muspda  was  the  only  one  w ho  was  not  a sou 
of  Khiinem.  Mehemmcd  was  removed  from  the  com- 
petition by  his  preTnaiure  death  in  October  1543,  and 
he  was  commemorated  by  the  ^ehzade  mosque  in 
Istanbul;  then  there  remained  Selim  (11)  and  Bayezvd. 


The  style  of  the  sovereign  was  very  difTerent  from 
that  of  hi$  father  Selim  “the  Cruer",  or  of  his  great- 
grandfather Mehemmed  “the  CoTiqueror’/  His  own 
style  was  that  of  a universal  monarch  devoted  to  real- 
ising the  ideal  of  the  tradition  of  the  “mirrort  of 
princes”.  Order  and  justice  were  founded  on  the  law 
which,  in  the  Ottoman  state,  had  two  sources,  the 
the  canonical  law  of  Islam,  and  the  the 

secular  law'  emitted  by  the  sultan.  Suleyman  w'as  there- 
fore to  remain  in  Ottoman  I’urkish  tradition  as  the 
jAfljjuijF,  the  one  who  at  one  and  the  same  dme  For- 
mulated laws  and  supervi.scd  their  application.  In  fact, 
the  creation  of  a code  of  general  law  for  the  empire 
was  attributed  to  him.  It  is  preserved  in  several  man- 
uscripts copied  during  his  reign  or  afterwards.  Never- 
theless, it  ha$  been  demonstrated  that  most  of  the 
prov'isions  included  in  it  in  reality  went  back  to  the 
code  of  laws  of  Mehemmed  II  (H.  Inalcik, 
the  hnvgtDer^  1 1 7-36).  The  legislative  works  of  the  ^anum 
were  therefore  marked  not  so  much  by  their  origi- 
nality but  more  by  the  effort  exerted  in  compilation, 
sysiematisation,  adaptation  and  diFfusion.  4' he  king- 
pin in  this  enterprise  was  the  Djcl^izade 

Mustafa,  the  so-called  “greaf^  n£^fln^7,  the  celebrated 
chancellor  of  Suleyman, 

Inasmuch  as  the  Ottoman  kanun  was  given  a new 
slant  under  Suleyman,  it  moved  towards  the  rein- 
forcement of  centralLsation.  This  implied  for  the  sul- 
tan an  increased  hold  on  the  land  and  on  the  T^dyd 
there  which  could  not  be  used  without  his  express 
mandate.  The  acquisition  of  land  was  made  possible 
in  a limited  way  by  large-scale,  meticulous  campaigns 
for  registration  on  the  ground,  from  which  resulted 
the  registration  collections  {takfir  dejkri)  which  made 
the  reign  of  Suleyman  the  Golden  Age  for  Ottoman 
land  registration  in  pre-modern  times.  The  general 
land  registrations  of  the  san^edi  of  Anatolia  and  of 
RCimeli  in  1528,  or  of  tlastem  Anatolia  in  1540,  of 
Hungary  in  1545-6,  of  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1525-6 
and  1538,  were  all  launched  in  this  way  (for  the  list 
of  the  documents  of  land-registry,  tapu  ue  lahriT  dejkn, 
kepi  in  the  archives  of  the  presidency  of  the  council 
in  Istanbul,  see  Ba^hakanhk  Osmatih  ar^i  rekben,  Ankara 
1992,  190*221).  Such  centi'alisadon  required  the  affir- 
mation of  the  authority  of  the  sukan  over  all  his 
agents,  as  opposed  to  their  being  involved  in  the  habit- 
ual process  of  forming  private  clienteles  (M.T.  Gdk- 
bilgin,  Aananf  Sultan  Sul^nanm  iimar  ve  jc^^amet  tevcihi  He 
iigili  JentKiniani  in  humhul  (JnmersiUsi  Edehiyat  FakulUsi 
Tank  xvii  [1967],  35-48,  and  Topkapj  Saray 

Kutubhanesi,  KK  B88,  fols.  338h,  357a,  366b,  393a). 
Conquests  or  new  registrations  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  up  codes  of  the  provincial  laws  of 
Hungary,  Syria  and  Egypt  (the  fJrand  Vizier  Ibrahim 
the  dejkrdat  Iskendcr  iSclebi  and  Djelab.ade 
Mustafa  all  participated  in  these),  and  also  of  Diyar- 
bakir  and  of  Erzurum.  4’hc  elForr  of  codification  and 
dilFusion  of  the  kanUn  was  coupled  with  the  unprece- 
dented exaltation  of  the  and  more  generally, 

of  the  Sunnf  Muslim  characteristics  of  the  state,  while 
only  according  a limited  and  marginalised  position  to 
the  title  of  caliph  in  Sulcyman^s  rhetoric.'6alpatidar.C0m 

Silky  man  clearly  played  his  role  of  “servant  of  the 
two  holy  sanctuaries”  {^ddim  ed-hamme^n  al-dkar^Jeyn) 
lo  the  full  by  his  pious  bequests  to  Mecca  and  MixUna 
and  live  care  w'hich  he  took  to  protect  the  Pilgrimage. 

On  a wider  front,  by  his  rides  and  by  his  monu- 
mental inscriptions  he  proclaimed  his  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  sovereigns  in  the  world,  and  at  the  .vame 
time  his  supremacy  within  the  bosom  of  Islam  asso- 
ciated with  the  evidence  of  divine  predilection  which 
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had  singled  him  out  In  fact,  this  primacy  in  the 
Muslim  world  aJso  laid  on  him  the  obligation  of  com- 
ing CO  the  aid tbf  less  important  Muslim  sovereigns. 

Another  reason  which  could  equally  explain  the 
insistence  of  Suleyman  on  Muslim  orthodoxy  in  his 
empire  was  the  rivalry  inherited  from  his  father  witli 
the  Safawids  of  Persia  and  the  threat  of  political  and 
religious  subversion  inherent  in  their  influence  on  the 
Turkmens  of  Anatolia.  This  threat  was  evi- 
dent in  the  great  political  and  religious  revolts  of  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Suleyman:  the  revolt  of 
Baba  Dhu  *1-Nun  in  1.'>26t  and  the  revolt  of  Shah 
^lender  in  1527  (H.  Sohrweide,  Der  Sug  der  Safmidm 
m Persien  und  seine  RiickwirkuTigm  auf  dk  Schii^  Aimtolims 
im  16.  J^rhundert^  in  IsL  xJi  [1965];  A.  AUouche,  The 
ori^ns  and  demhpnteni  &f  die  Oikmmn-S^mnd  emjlkt  906- 
962/1500-1555,  Berlin  1983). 

The  right-hand  man  of  the  sultan  during  this  trend 
in  increasing  the  SunnF  nature  of  the  state  was  Ebu 
Su'^ud  Efendi,  the  muj^  of  Istanbul  from  1545  to  1574 
(see  ABU  "l-su^Od,  and  R.C.  Repp,  The  miiJH  of  hkmbul, 
Oxford  1986,  272-96).  The  application  of  the 
in  its  Hanaft  form  (notably  according  to  the  treatise 
of  IbrahTm  aJ-fJalabr,  the  MutUdid,  Istanbul  1309;  cf. 
S-S.  Has,  The  use  of  the  Multaqn  ^l-Abhur  in  the  Ottoman 
madrasas  and  in  legal  scholarship,  in  Ortnaji^i  Ara^timialan, 
vii-viii  [1988Jj  393-418)  was  stipulated  for  the  b^ddf 
and,  as  it  were,  regulated  by  the  writings  of  the  mujd 
himself*  hb  Jebvd^  and  his  md^ruddt  (M.E.  Duzdag, 
^^hulislam  Ehusmid  Efendi  fettfalan^  Istanbul  1972; 
P,  Homer,  ^ur  Anwmdung  des  islamhchm  Rechis  im  16. 
JahfhutiderL  Stuttgart  1935),  but  the  cleavage  between 
the  kanun  and  the  on  that  point  perceptible  in 

several  areas  such  as  landed  property,  fiscal  and  penal 
matters,  was  reduced  or  blurred  by  the  task  of  justi- 
lying  and  reformulating  the  ^ndn  according  to  the 
The  sultan  supervised  the  formation  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  ^uiamd  by  the  institution  of  numer- 
ous medreses. 

Besides  this,  in  a decisive  way  he  reinforced  the 
tendency  which  had  already  arisen  during  the  pre- 
ceding reigns  to  make  the  ^Urntj^e  into  a structural 
hierarchical  body  dependent  on  the  state  (I^H. 
Uxun^ar^ili,  Osmafih  deuletinm  te^kildii,  Ankara  1994; 
R.C.  Repp,  &p.  ck.,  27-72;  H.  Inalcik*  The  Ruznetmee 
registers  of  the  Kadiasl^  if  Rtittieh  as  preserved  in  the  Istanbul 
Afujiulu^  in  Tureka  xx  [1988]  251-75).  But  Ebu  Su'ud 
(and  through  him  the  oflice  of  the  mufit  of  Istanbul, 
which  in  that  period  was  more  often  referred  to  by 
the  tide  of  miih^  el-endm  than  by  that  of  sh^kh  ul-uldm, 
which  was  imposed  later)  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
order  of  clerics  which  was  being  formed  (M.  Zilfi, 
Sultan  Sui^idn  and  the  Ottoman  religious  estahlishment,  in 
Suleyman  the  Second,  1 1 2 ff.). 

There  are  still  more  dimensions  to  the  politics  of 
the  increasing  of  tiie  Sunni  nature  of  the  state,  A Jir- 
mdn  in  944/1537-8  arranged  for  the  building  of  a 
mosque  in  every  village  {Ma^ruzdi,  in  AfilH  Tettebu^ler 
Afediimu‘asi,  li*  338)*  while  a policy  of  religious  per- 
secution was  being  conducted  on  a grand  scale.  But 
this  in  no  way  afTected  Christians  or  Jews  who  were 
conversely  protected  by  their  status  as  dhimmi^i,  which 
was  completely  respected;  rather*  it  concerned  alt  forms 
of  heresy  or  dissidcncc  within  Islam.  Persecution  took 
very  difTercnt  forms;  as,  for  example,  a lawsuit  where 
dissidents  were  examined  by  the  highest  ^ulamd,  if  nec- 
essary in  the  presence  of  the  sultan*  tike  those  who 
brought  an  action  against  Mol  la  Kabid  (1527), 

or  various  of  the  Melamf- Bay  rami'  tdr^a  or  of 

the  gutihent  branch  of  the  IQialwetrs  (A.Y.  Ocak*  Les 
reactions  sack-religkuses  centre  l*ideoloy^  oitomane  et  la  ques- 


tion de  z:endeqa  ve  ilhdd  {heresk  et  atheisme)  an  XVI^  sikle, 
in  Turcica,  xxi-xxiii  [1991]*  71-82;  idem,  Ideologk  qffi- 
cklle  et  ration  populaire:  un  aperfu  general  sur  les  mouitemenis 
el  les  courants  socia-religkax  d Ti^que  de  Soliman  le  Afagn^^- 
que,  in  SoUwiem  k Aiagnifique  et  son  temps,  185-92). 

Alagnifkeni^ 

Contemporary  Christian  observers  who  were  more 
aware  of  the  conquests  of  the  Great  Turk,  of  his  per- 
sonality and  above  all,  of  the  matchless  splendour  of 
his  court*  accorded  him  the  epithet  -^the  MagniOcent"*. 

Before  the  morose  austerity  of  his  old  age,  Suleyman 
was  indeed  an  incredible  patron,  by  encouraging  expert 
craftsmanship  through  the  group  which  he  supported 
in  his  Topkapi  palace,  or  by  giving  external  commis- 
sions to  craftsmen  in  the  capital,  the  provincial  cen- 
tres (Bursa*  bnik)  or  abroad  ( Venice,  Brussels).  This 
expertise  encompassed  skills  concermng  books  (calli- 
graphy, book-binding*  illuminations,  miniatures)  as  well 
as  metal-working,  wood  carving,  textiles,  ceramics, 
sculpture  in  stone,  and  skills  in  setting  predous  stones. 

As  a collector,  he  assembled  in  his  palace  Chinese 
porcelain  from  the  Yiian  dynasty  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  as  well  as  works  of  art  picked 
up  as  booty  during  his  conquests.  He  himself  was  a 
poet  in  the  manner  of  his  father  Selim  and  his  great- 
uncle  prince  Djem  [^.tfj,  and  composed  a diwan  in 
Ottoman  Turkish  with  some  pieces  in  Persian  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Muhibbi  “he  who  loves  with  affec- 
tion” (von  Hammer,  vi,  248).  His  work  was  dominated 
by  the  figure  of  his  beloved,  the  Khiiirem, 

and  many  of  his  verses  became  popular 

However,  it  was  in  the  realm  of  architecture  where 
the  sultan  exercised  his  greatest,  most  spectacular  and 
most  constant  patronage,  since*  even  after  he  had 
abandoned  the  other  arts,  he  continued  building,  with 
the  closest  possible  scrutiny  of  operations*  in  a way 
which  characterised  classical  Ottoman  architecture.  He 
commissioned  in  his  own  name  or  for  his  family  a 
great  number  of  buildings  For  manifold  purposes;  reli- 
gious, charitable,  utilitarian  and  military  buildings  were 
constructed  both  in  Istanbul  and  in  the  rest  of  his 
empire.  However,  it  was  the  capital*  the  historic  cities 
of  Islam  and  the  eastern  provinces  that  were  more 
favoured  by  his  patronage  than  European  places  (see 
the  attempt  at  an  inventory,  though  far  from  being 
exhaustive,  made  of  buildings  commissioned  by  the 
sultan  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  hts  family  by 
A,  Kuran  in  Soliman  le  Aia^iijique  et  son  temps,  217-25). 

Most  of  these  constructions  were  tJie  work  of  Mi*mar 
Sinan  [y.ir.]  (miWr  boi^t)  from  1539  to  1588).  The 
most  grandiose  of  the  buildings  of  StllcymaJi,  the  com- 
plex of  the  Sulcymaniyye  mosque  and  its  subsidiary 
buildings,  were  consiructed  between  1550  and  1558; 
they  cost  897,350  gold  florins,  which  amounted  to 
one-tenth  of  the  budget  for  the  empire  in  1527-8. 

The  campaign  f Szigetvdr 

The  old  sultan  sprang  one  last  surprise  on  the 
world  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  disap- 
pearance. His  health  had  begun  seriously  to  deterio- 
rate from  the  end  of  the  1540s  onwards,  and  during 
this  time,  periodic  announcements  were  given  out  that 
he  had  died.  But  he  was  in  no  way  daunted,  andlf.COITI 
after  more  than  ten  years  of  military  activity,  he  em- 
barked on  a new  campaign  in  Hungary,  driven,  it 
would  seem,  by  his  last  Grand  Vistier  ^okollu  Mehmcd 
Pa^ia  [y.E'4,  who  wanted  to  obliterate  from  memory 
the  badly-failed  siege  of  Malta  in  1565;  also,  he  wanted 
to  react  spectacularly  to  the  encroachments  attempted 
by  the  new  emperor  Maximilian  II. 

Suleyman  was  in  pain,  was  irritable  and  in  the 
worst  of  physical  conditions*  but  nevertheless  he  per- 
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iionaliy  led  the  campaign  of  SzigeLvar,  On  the  way, 
he  received  his  now  aduli  protege  John  Sigisniund 
Szapoiyai  i3i|5)(0l!i30teof  King  John"  with  great  pjomp 
and  circumstance.  But  on  the  night  of  the  20- J ^afer 
974/6  September  1566^  in  his  lent  under  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  of  S'iitgetvar,  which  was  being  defended 
by  Miblos  Zrinyie,  he  breathed  his  last.  He  had  begun 
the  siege  of  this  fonress  on  5 August,  and  on  the 
day  after  his  death  it  fell.  It  seems  that  the  remains 
of  the  sultan  were  eviscerated  and  were  provisionally 
buried  in  secret  under  his  lent. 

There  then  followed  what  could  be  called  the 
posthumous  life  of  the  sultan,  which  was  organised 
with  remarkable  composure  and  authority  by  the 
Grand  V'izier  ^kollu,  who  was  assisted  by  some  very 
reliable  followers  (Sclaniki,  ed.  ip^irli,  35-53).  After 
the  disagreement  which  took  place  in  Belgrade  between 
Selim  and  the  Janissaries,  Sokollu  protected  the  body 
of  Sulcym^  from  any  further  anger  of  the  mutineers 
by  hastily  despatching  it  to  Istanbul,  in  the  custody 
of  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  accompanied  by 
the  vizier  Ahmed  Pa^ha^  by  the  governor  of  Rgypt, 
^Alf  Pa^a,  by  the  Former  Ferhad  Agha,  by 

Nur  ul-Din-zide  and  his  by  a modest  escort 

of  400  cavalrymen. 

Suleyman  was  buried  according  to  his  wishes  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Stilemaniyye,  in  a mausoleum 
built  by  Si  nan.  Its  position,  beside  that  of  Kburrem. 
had  been  decided  in  hLs  Ufeiime,  but,  in  accordancK 
with  custom,  this  was  probably  not  carried  out  on 
the  orders  of  his  son  and  successor  Sebm  11  until 
after  the  interment  (for  a discussion  on  the  chronol- 
ogy of  thU  eddice,  see  N.  Valin  and  G.  Veinsiein, 
Les  obsiqu^s  dex  sultans  in  jf>i  Ottomans  et  la 

mart:  pemanmees  et  mutations ^ Leiden  1996,  233-3).  The 
ceremony  involved  a reading  of  seven  stanzas  of  a 
meritiye  by  Ba^  fbis,  according  to  Scl^iki, 

“caused  the  entire  nation  to  lament”. 

Bibiiography.  I.  Oriental  sources.  From 
Suleyman’s  time,  the  surviving  Ottoman  archives 
become  very  rich.  Numerous  of  the  suliarfs  origi- 
nal acts,  including  fermdns^  ^era^s,  kanun-ndmes,  ^ahd- 
or  treaties,  tapu  ve  laptir  dejkn  or  land  registers 
and  other  military  land  and  fiscal  registers  have 
survived,  of  which  only  a small  part  were  given 
in  J.  Matuz,  HefTseher-Urhunden  des  Osmanensultans 
Siil^ian  des  Frdchtigen,  Ein  chTQTmhpsohes  Verzeichnis^ 
Freiburg  im  Br.  197  L The  main  collections  arc  in 
the  Ba^bakanlik  Osmanli  Ar^ivi  in  Istanbul  (cf.  the 
Rehher^  Ankara  1992),  esp.  the  first  six  vols.  oF  the 
Afuhimme  defkri  (vols,  iii,  v-vi,  publ.  in  transcription 
with  lacs,  by  the  General  DircclOralc  of  Archives, 
Ankara),  and  several  other  scries  (625  acts  of 
Suleyman  in  the  Alt  Emiri  tasniji).  Other  important 
collections  in  the  Topkapi  Museum,  incl,  two  reg- 
Lstecs  of  diwdn  orders  prefiguring  the  Mdkimnie  dejkr- 
leTi\  see  also  0.  Allmdag,  Topkapt  Sarayi  Mutest 
Osmanii  Saray  katah^,  FermankiT^  i,  j\jikara  1985, 
7-13,  ii,  1988,  108-12.  To  these  one  should  add 
pieces  preserved  in  the  sit^ilh  [q^a.]  of  local 
of  the  time  {for  lurkey,  see  A.  Akgundiiz  (ed.), 
^er^iye  siciilerit  i,  Istanbul  1988,  83-215,  and  art.  s.v.), 
and  ihe  collections  of  Ottoman  documents  in 
foreign  archives,  the  main  ones  for  this  period 
being  in  Sofia  (see  B.A.  Cvetkova,  Sourees  ottomanes 
m Bulgarie  in  istudi  preoUamam  et  ottomani^  Naples 
1976,  79-99),  in  Venice  (M.T.  Gdkbilgin,  Vemdik 
devkt  arpvindeki  vestkalar  kuliiyaimda  Aknunl  Stillman 
d&tri  helgeUriy  in  BelgeUr,  i/2  (Ankara  1965),  1 19-220), 
in  Warsaw  (Z.  Abrahamowicz,  KatMog  dokumentow 
tureeldeh^  Warsaw  1959,  docs.  nos.  19-189)  and  in 


Vienna  (A.C.  Schacndilinger,  Die  Sehreihen  Sul^maas 
des  Frdehiigm  an  Karl  K,  Ferdinand  /.  and  Maximilian 
//  aus  dem  Haus-^  Hqf-  und  Siaatsatelnve  zu  Ificn, 

Vienna  1983;  idem,  Dte  Sekreihen  an  Vasailen^ 
MilitdTbeamte^  Beamte  und  Richter.  ...,  Vienna  1986), 
amongst  the  many  collections  containing  relevant 
material,  the  best  known  is  that  of  FcrTdun  Beg, 
Munske^di-i  seldtin^  Istanbul  1275s  h 500  If.,  ii,  1-86, 
giving  notably  accounts  of  the  first  eight  campaigns, 
some  of  them  cited  above. 

As  well  as  those  mentioned  in  connection  with 
particular  points,  the  main  Ottoman  chroniclers 
covering  all  or  part  of  the  reign  are:  Rustem  Pasha, 

Ta^rii^  dl-i  ^Othmdn,  tr.  L.  Forrer,  l.^ipzig  1923; 
Qiclal-zade  Mu^tala,  Tabakdt  ul-memdlik  we  deret^at 
ul-mesdlik^  facs.  ed.  P.  Kappert  in  Geschkbte  Sultan 
SUt^man  Kanunis  von  1520  his  7557,  Wiesbaden  1981; 

LutfT  Pa^a,  Teiodrtkh-i  dt  ^Othmdn.,  cd.  S.M.  Tay^i, 

Istanbul  1990;  Musjafa  *AlI,  KUnh  tLt-akhbdrf  rukn  4, 
mss.;  FerdT,  Ta^ril^-t  Sultan  SUl^'mdn  {up  to  1552), 

Fliigel  no.  998;  MuhyF  al-DTn^  in  Teindf^did  dl-i 
ed.  Giesc,  Breslau  1922,  138’'53  (up  to 
1553),  SelEuiikr  Mustafa  Ef,  ed,  M,  tp^irli, 

Istanbul  1989,  see  also  T.-i  Seldniki.  Die  Chronik  des 
Selanikif  Freiburg  1970.  L^ier  historians:  Pe^'ewi, 

Ya^tii^,  Istanbul  1 284,  and  ed.  F.  Derin,  Istanbul 
1980,  and  B.S.  Baykal,  Ankara  1981-2;  lyara  Celebi- 
Stil^man-ndme  (continuation  of  Sa*d  al-Dln^s 
7d4i  al-tamdnkis)  and  Rmvdai  ai-abrar,  both  Bullk 
1248;  ^olak-zade,  T£Z^rf^,  Istanbul  1298,  and  ed. 

V.  Cabuk,  Ankara  1989;  Munc^^im-baghl, 
al-a^hdr^  iii.  Numerous  ^dh -names  and  huner-ndmes 
dedicated  to  the  sultan  have  survived,  inc.  _ the 
Sdl^'mdn'rtdme  of  the  official  historiographer  *ArifT 
(covering  1520-58),  splendidly  illustrated,  publ.  in 
E.  Adi,  Sul^manname.  The  illustrated  histo^  of  Sul^tnan 
the  MagnifjeeTk  Washington- New  York  1986, 

2.  The  sources  in  Western  languages 
include  the  correspondence  and  reports  of  en- 
voys from  the  main  powers  to  ihe  Porte.  See  csp. 

E.  Albeii,  Jj  reiazioni  degli  ambasciatori  oeneziani  al- 
Senato  duranie  H secoto  decimosestOj  scr.  3,  Florence 
1840-53;  E.  Chardere,  Afl^ciations  de  la  France  dans 
ie  Levant^  Paris  1848-55;  I.  de  Testa,  Recaeil  des  iraites 
de  la  Pane  ottomane  cmec  ks  puissances  Hrangeres.,  i,  Paris 
1844,  15-99;  A.  von  Gevay,  Urkundm  und  Actenstiicke 
zur  (kschkhte  der  Verhdltnisse  zunseben.  DsierTeieh,,  Uagam 
und  der  bfdrie  im  XV/.  und  Xlli.  JahThunderte.,  3 vols, 

(years  1527-41)  Vienna  1841-2;  M.S.  Dzaja  and 
G.  Weiss,  Austro-Yujcka  1541-1552.^  Diplomadscke  Aklen 
des  habsbur^schen  Gesandlschaftveri^krs  mil  der  Hohm 
Tfhrte  im  .^eiialier  Sul^mam  des  Prachtig/en^  Munich 
1995.  I’here  are  also  many  travel  accounts,  treaties 
and  pamphlets.  See  C.  Gdllner,  lureka.  Die  eurapdi- 
sehen  TUrkendrucke  des  XVI.  JahrhandenSf  Baden-Baden 
1961*78;  St.  Yera.6mos,  Le.\  uoyageurs  dam  PEmpire 
otto^nan  (XIV*-XVI‘  skeks).  Bibiiagraphie,  itineraires  et 
immtaire  des  ikux  habites^  Ankara  1991. 

X There  arc  various  biographies  of  Suley- 
man, e.g.  J,B.  Merriman,  Suleiman  the  Magn^mt, 

New  York  1944;  H.  l.amb,  Sukiman  the  A/agni/icentj 
Sulian  of  the:  East^  New  York  1951;  R Sertoli  Silt^l^r.COm 
I’kish.  ir.  Muhte}em  Suleyman^  Ankara  1963;  Gy. 
Kaldy-Nagy,  Szukjman,  Budapest  1974;  A.  Clot, 

Soiiman  k Adagpijiquey  Paris  1983.  These  are  of  very 
unequal  quality,  but  none  reflect  completely  the 
state  of  historiography,  and  this  place  is  in  one 
sense  better  taken  by  three  collective,  commemora- 
tive works:  Kanuni  armagam,  Ankara  1970;  G.  Vein- 
stein  (ed.),  Solunan  k Aiagnifique  et  son  temps ^ Parts 
1992;  and  H.  Inalcik  and  C,  Kafadar  (eds.),  Sui^mdn 
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the  (sic)  and  his  tinu^  EstajibuJ  1993,  The  El* 

art.  by  J.H.  Kramers  and,  still  more,  the  I A one 
by  M.T.  Gqkbilgin,  remain  of  value,  as  well  as 
varfoiiS  general  works,  older  and  more  recent,  such 
as  Zinkeisen,  Gesehkhte  iks  Osmanmhen  Rekhes  in 
EuTopay  Gotha,  1854,  repr,  Darmstadt  1963,  ii,  61 1- 
936,  ill,  1-380;  lorga,  GOR,  ii-iii,  Gotha  1909;  t.H. 
Uzun^arjili,  Osmanh  tarihi,  ii,  ^Ankara  1983  and 
ill/ 2,  ^Ankara  1977;  Von  Hammer,  GOR'^^  v,  1520- 
47,  vi  1547-74;  VJ.  Parry,  Hie  Oitaman  Empire  1520- 
I566i  Iiialcik,  The  Oittinmn  Empire.  The  ehsAeal  age^ 
Ijondon  1973;  R.  Mantran  (cd.)*  Hkt.  de  l^Empke 
Qitonum,  Paris  1989,  139>*225;  Inalcik  and  D.  Qiiataeri 
(eds.),  An  emnomk  and  saektl  huto^  qJ  the  Omman 
EmpiUy  I300-1914j  Cambridge  1994,  9-409.  For 
numismatics,  see  1.  Ariuk,  Kanum  Sultan  Sukyman 
adina  bastlan  sikkeler^  Ankara  1972. 

4.  Special  studies.  On  relations  with  Hungary: 
G.  Pcij^,  Az  orsza^t  szyiere  vdett  Girszflg^  Budapest  1 976; 
S.B.  Vardy,  Clio*s  art  in  Hunga^  and  in  Hungarian- 
Amerkay  New  York  1985,  157-9;  G.  Veirtstein,  La 
politique  hor^oise  du  sultan  Sul^mdn  et  dTbrdhim  paeka 
d irmfers  dmx  (ettres  de  1534  au  roi  Sigkmond  de  PoiognSy 
in  .drfa  T/oionca,  xxiii/2-4  (Budapest  1987),  177-91. 

On  the  siege  of  Rhodes;  E.  Rossi,  Assedin 
€ wnquista  di  Rodi  nel  1522.  Seeondo  k relazkme  edite 
ed  iaedite  dei  Turckiy  Rome  1927;  idem,  jVuove  rkerche 
sulk  J&a/i  turehe  relative  ali^assedio  di  Rodi  nel  1522,  in 
RSO,  XV /I  (1934),  97-102;  N.  Valin,  L^ordre  de  Saint- 
Jean  de  Jerusakniy  PEmpke  ottoman  et  la  Mediterran^ 
orientale  entre  ks  deux  de  Rhodes^  1480-1522, 

I ^u vain- Paris  1994,  343-56. 

On  the  campaigns  into  Hungary : F,  Tauer, 
Histoire  de  la  eampagne  du  suUan  Sukyman  ler  eontre 
Belgrade  m 1521  Prague  1924;  idem,  Addidons  d mon 
ouvrage  ^Hhioire  de  la  campagne  du  suitm  Sukyman  ler 
eontre  Belgrade  m 152i^\  in  ArO,  vii  (1935),  191-6; 
AuC.  Schacndlitiger,  Die  Feldzugstagehuck^  des  ersten 
und  z^uveiten  ur^ariseken  Feldzug  Sui^mans  Vienna 
1978;  H.G.  Yurdaydin,  FanunPnm  eulusu  ve  ilk  seRr- 
leri^  Ankara  1%1;  Gy.  Kaldy-Nagy,  .SuAaWaj’  AngnjJ" 
auf  Europa,  in  AO  Hung.,  xxviii/2  (1973),  163-212; 
Kemalpa^a-Kade,  Mokainame,  ed.  M.  Pa  vet  de 
Courteille,  Pads  1859;  G.  Perjes,  Mokais,  Budapest 
1979;  G.  Barta,  An  d'UluTion  (notes  on  the  double 
election  of  kings  after  the  defeat  of  Mohacs),  in 
Hung.,  xxjv  (Budapest  1978),  1-39;  report  of  the 
embassy  of  Laski  in  Hurmuzaki,  Doeummte  privitoare 
la  istoria  RorndnikT,  ii,  1,  1451-1575,  B nearest  1891; 
G,  Veinstein,  views  on  provisioning  in  die  Hur^arim 
campaigns  of  Sukyman  die  Magoijkenty  in  OsmamsHsche 
Sludien  zur  Wirtscha/is-  and  Sozia^esckickie  in  mmioriani 
Vanl^o  Boikov,  ed.  H.G.  Majer,  Wiesbaden  1986,  177- 
85;  A.  Bemhauer,  Suleiman  des  Gesetz^bers  (Kanuni) 
Te^kuek  auf  seinem  Feldzdg  nach  \45en  im  Jakre  935/  6 
d.H.  - .7-  1529  n.  Ckr.  {Ori^naltext  und  Oberseizung), 
Vienna  1858;  Tauer,  Sotiman^s  IVienefeldzugt  anonytne 
persiseke  Darstellung  nock  der  Istanbuler  Handsekrifien  Selim 
Aga  769  (A)  und  AJa  Sofia  3392  (B),  in  ArO,  vii 
(1935),  Suppl.;  iVien  1529.  Die  erste  Tiirkenbelagtmngy 
Hist.  Mus.  der  Stadt  Wien,  Vienna  1979. 

On  the  relations  with  the  S afa wids: J.-L. 
Bacque-Grammont,  l£s  Ottomans,  ks  Sqfavides  et  leurs 
poisins.  Contrihudon  d Pkistoife  des  rektions  intemationsks 
dans  POrient  islamvqae,  Istanbul  1986. 

On  the  campaign  of  the  tw'o  ^Irlks: 
Ferrdun  Beg,  i,  584-5;  Gdkbilgin,  Arz  ve  rr^arlartna 
gore  Ibrahim  Pa^anin  hakgyn  s^mndeki  ilk  tedbirkri  m ftttt- 
hati,  in  Belkten,  XXI  (1957),  449-82;  H.  Yurdaydm, 
Jfasukii^s  Silaht  (Matrak7i)  b^an-i  metiazil-i  s^-i  Irak^n-i 
Sultan  Stillman  Han,  Ankara  1976. 


On  the  Grand  Vizier  fbrthrm  Pa^a: 
Uzun^ar^ili,  Aanuni  Sultan  Sul^ntanin  Fezir-i  Azani 
makbul  ve  maktul  Ibrahim  Pa,fa  Damadt  degldi^  in  Belkten, 
xxix  (1965),  355-61;  Ulupay,  Osmanh  sultan- 

krina  a^k  mektuplan,  Istanbul  1950,  letter  no.  1. 

On  the  naval  power  of  Suleyman:  A.C. 

Hess,  The  evolution  of  ike  Ottoman  seaborne  empire  in  the 
ags  of  the  oeemik  dbroymts,  1453-1525,  in  Amer.  Hist 
Remw,  vii  (1970),  1892-1919;  G.H.  Imber,  The  mmy 
of  Stillman  the  Mc^ijkent.,  in  Archivtan  Ottomankum, 
vi  (1980),  21  1-82;  Veinstein,  L£s  priparatifs  de  la  cem- 
pagne  navak  Jranco-hirque  de  1552  d trovers  ks  ordres  du 
dwan  ottoman,  in  ROMA4,  xxxix/1  (1985),  35-67;  on 
Barbarossa  and  the  coj-sairs,  Muradf  (Scyyid  Murad), 
Qtazmvdt-i  j^ayreddin  Poika,  Bibl.  Univ.  Istanbul, 
no.  TY  2490,  2639,  BNF,  Suppl.  tore,  no.  1 186; 

A.  Gallo tta,  Iv  Gazanil  di  H<preddin  Barbarossa,  in 
Studi  MaghTebini,  hi  (1970),  79-160;  idem,  art.  ^^ayr 
al-dTn  (khIdTr)  i>a.^a,  in  EP;  A.  Rieger,  EHe  See- 
oMvitdten  der  musHmkehen  BmtefdireT  ab  Bestandteil  der 
staatikhen  Expansion  im  Mittelmeer  im  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
kunderi,  Berbn  1994. 

On  the  relations  with  France:  J.  von 
Hammer,  Mmiaire  sur  ks  premieres  relations  diplomatigues 
entre  la  France  et  la  Porte,  in  JA,  serie,  x (1827), 

19-45;  E.  Charriere,  hkgociations  de  la  France  dans  k 
levant,  i Paris  1848,  and  ii,  Paris  1850;  V.  Bourrilly, 
la  premiere  ambassade  d Antonio  Rincon  en  Orient,  1522- 
1523,  in  Revue  d^Hktoire  Modeme  et  Contemporarne, 
ii  (1900-1),  23-44;  idem,  L*amhassade  de  La  Forest  et 
de  Maridac  d Consfarainopk,  1535-1538,  Rev.  Hutoriqm, 

Ixxvi  (1901),  297-328;  J.  Ursu,  Im  politique  orkntak 
de  Franck  Paris  1908;  M,  Holban,  La  premiere 
ambassade  dAntonio  Rincon  m Orient  et  sa  mission  apres 
du  voymde  de  Transylvank  Jean  Z^polya  {1522-1523), 
in  Rfuue  Roumaine  rfT/istofVe,  xxiii/2  (1984),  101-16; 
Veinstein,  Les  campagnes  navaks  Jranco-ottomanes  en  Medi- 
t^rrank  au  XVP  sieclet  in  La  France  et  la  Mediterrmee. 

^lingt-sept  siecks  d*interdependan£ej  ed.  T.  Malkin.  Leiden 
1990,  31 1-34;  text  of  the  capitulations  of  1536  in 
I.  de  Testa,  Recuetl  des  traites  de  la  Porte  otiomane  avec 
ks  puissances  etrangeres,  1 Francey  f Paris  1364,  15-23; 
discussion  of  their  authenticity  in  inaJcik,  art. 
imtiyAzAt,  in  EP;  J.P.  Laurent,  Les  ceiebres  articles 
Jraneo-otiomans^  la  transmission  de  kur  texkt  kur  corac- 
the,  in  Ordormances  des  rob  de  France,  r^rie  de  Fran^ob 
viii  (Paris  1972),  503-74;  J.  Matuz,  A propos  de 
la  valid! te  des  capitulations  de  1536  entre  Penipire  Utoman 
ei  la  France,  in  Turcka,  xxiv  (1992),  183-92. 

On  the  campaign  in  Moldavia  of  1538: 

A.  Deed,  Un  fekh-ndme-i  Karabugdan  (1538)  de  Misuh 
Matrak^i,  in  Fuad  Kopriitu  armagam,  Istanbul  1953, 

1 1 3-24;  M,  Giiboglu,  L'inseription  turque  de  Bender  . . 
idem,  Aanuni  Sultan  Sul^mian'tn  Bogdan  se^  ve  za/m 
{1538  M.  945  H),  Belkkn,  1 (1986),  727-805; 

N.  Beldiceanu  and  G.  Zerva,  Une  source  relative  d la 
campc^yic  de  Sukymmi  k U^iateur  eontre  la  Moldavk 
(1538),  in  Acta  Historka,  \ (1959),  39-55;  1.  Bid i an, 

Moid&va  in  tratatwek  pokmo-otomane  mtr-un  document  dm 
anul  1538,  in  .SiWiV  si  Materiak  de  Istorie  Medk,  vi 
(1974),  310-14;  M.  Berindei  and  Veinstein,  i7Empire 
ottoman  et  ks  pays  roumains,  1544-1545,  Cambridge-iar.COm 
Paris  1987;  eidem,  Regkments  Jiscaux  et  Jiscaliie  de  la 
province  de  Bender-Aqkcrman  {1370),  in  Cakkrs  du  Monde 
Russe  et  .Sbvietique,  xxh/2-3  (1981)^  251-328. 

On  the  treaty  of  15  40  with  Venice: 

Archives  of  Venice,  Dociimenii  Turchi,  busta  1, 
fasc.  50,  pezzi  25;  B.N.  Paris,  ms.  or.  SuppL  turc 
727;  r*.  Bonelli,  //  trattaio  turm-veneto  del  1540,  in 
Cmknark  della  nascita  di  Michek  Amari,  ii  Palermo 
1910,  323-63;  W.  Lebmann,  Der  Friedensvertrag  zwi- 
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schfn  Ventdig  und  der  Tiirkei  vom  2.  Oktober  I540y  Bonn  I 
1936.  1 

On  raalfialiel^lgasTtof  1541-47:  L.  Fekete, 
Budapest  a tbrdkkorbany  Budapest  1944;  Gy.  Kaldy- 
Nagy,  Suleimans  Angriff...y  191-2;  Bcrindci  and 
Vcinstcin,  ...  Us  pays  roumains  ...;  Tarih-i  feth-i  ^iklof 
P^tergqn  ve  Istulni  Belgrade  attributed  to  Sinan  (pavu§, 
Istanbul  1987;  M.  tp>9ioglu,  Khnuni  Siileyman^m  Estergpn 
(Elsztergpm)  seferi  1543.  Yeni  bir  kaynaky  in  Osmanli 
ArofUrmalariy  x (1990),  137-59;  E.D.  Petritsch,  Die 
Ungampolitik  Ferdinands  /.  bis  zu  seiner  TributpJUchtigkeit 
an  die  Hohe  FforUy  diss.  Vienna  1979,  unpubl.;  idem, 
Der  Habsburguch-osmanische  Friedensvertrag  des  Jahres 
I547y  in  Milteilungen  des  dsterreichischen  StaatsarchivSy 
xxxviii  (1985),  49-80. 

On  the  naval  campaigns  in  the  West: 

L.  Dorez,  Itinhaire  de  Jhome  Maurand  d'Antibes 
a Constantinople  (7544),  Paris  1901;  J.  Deny  and 
J.  I.aroche,  Uexpedition  en  Provence  de  Varm^  de  mer 
du  sultan  Sul^man  ...  (1543-1544)  (d*apres  des  documents 
inedits)y  in  Turcica^  i (1969),  161-211;  miniatures  in 
the  ms.  attributed  to  SinSn  CSwu^,  Tdrikh-i  feth 
Shiklosh  Estergon  we  Istulni  Belgrade  Topkapi,  Hazinc, 
no.  1608,  publ.  Istanbul  1987;  Scyyid  Murad,  Ghaed- 
yi  FrancHoy  BNF,  Suppl.  turc,  no.  1 1 86,  fols.  20b- 
21a;  Ch.  Monchicourt,  ^expedition  espagnole  de  1560 
contre  l*\le  de  Djerba.  Essai  bibliographiquey  recit  de  l*ex- 
peditiorv,  documents  originaux,  Paris  1913;  A.  Bombaci, 

Le  fonti  turche  della  battaglia  delle  Oerbe  {1560)y  in  RSOy 
xix  (1941),  193-218,  xx/2  (1942),  279-304;  $.  Turan, 
art.  Piyale  PofOy  in  /A. 

On  the  personality  of  Suleyman  and  the 
imperial  ideology:  Physical  descriptions  from 
1520  by  the  Bailo  'Fomaso  Contarino,  in  Mario 
Sanudo,  Diariiy  29,  col.  391;  from  1555  by  Busbecq, 
in  The  Turkish  Uuers  of  Ogier  Ghiselin  de  Busbecq,  Imperial 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  1554-1 562 y cd.  Forster, 
Oxford  1968,  65-6;  A.  Jenkinson,  in  R.  Hakluyt, 
The  principal  navigations,  veyages,  traffiques  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  English  nation,  (Jlasgow  1904,  107-8; 
notice  in  the  Kvydfetii  l-insdniyye  fi  ^emd*iii  l-^Osmd- 
niyye  by  LokmSn,  1579.  Qusilitics  of  the  sultan  in 
Ahmed  b.  ‘Abd  Allah  Fewri,  Akhldk-i  Suln'mdnty 
ONB,  FlUgel,  no.  665;  Western  items  of  informa- 
tion in  G.  Posiel.  De  la  Republique  des  Turcs,  Poitiers 
1560,  87;  B.  Navagero,  1533  and  Andrea  Dondolo, 
1562,  in  Alberi,  iii/1,  73  and  iii/3,  164;  A.  Gcuffroy, 
Estad  de  la  court  du  Grant  Turc,  Paris-Aniwerp  1542,  ' 
Giovio,  Hist.,  xxxvi,  330;  repeated  by  Montaigne 
XTX  De  la  praesumptwn\  B.  Fleming,  tkr  Cdmi*  iil- 
MeknundU  eine  Quelle  *AlVs  aus  der  ^eit  Sultan  Suleymans, 
in  Studien  zur  Geschichte  und  Kultur  des  Vorderm  Orients.  , 
Festschrift  fur  Berthold  Spuler  zum  70.  Geburtstag,  79-92;  | 
eadcm,  Sahib-hran  und  Mahdi-  Tiirkische  Endzeiterwar- 
tungen  im  ersten  Jahrzehnt  der  Regierung  Sul^'mans,  in 
Between  the  Danube  and  the  Caucasus,  Budapest  1987, 
43-62;  C.  Fleischer,  The  Lawgiver  as  Aiessi^'  the  mak- 
ing of  the  imperial  image  in  the  reign  of  SuUymdn,  in 
Soliman  le  Magnifique  et  son  terras...,  159-77. 

On  KJjurrem;  Report  on  the  marriage  of 
Suleyman,  in  B.  Miller,  B^ond  the  Sublime  Porte:  the 
grand  Seraglio  of  Stambul,  New  Haven  1931,  93-4;  on 
f^urrem,  cf.  Gokbilgin,  art.  Hiirrem  Sultan,  in  lA’, 

M.  Sokolnicki,  La  sultane  ruthene:  Roksolanes,  in  BeUeten, 
xxiii  (1959),  229-39;  N.R.  Upturn,  Hiirrem  ve  Mihruma 
Sultanlarm  Polonya  Ktralt  II.  ^igsmundd  yazdiklan  mek- 
tuplar,  in  Belleten,  xJiv  (1980),  697-715;  L.P.  Pierre, 
The  Imperial  harem,  women  and  sovereignty  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Oxford  1993,  57-90.  Sec  also  KinJRRi‘:M. 

On  the  sons  of  Suleyman:  $.  'Furan, 
Kanunmin  oglu  ^ehzade  Beyezid  vak^asi,  Ankara  1961, 


208-10;  idem,  Sehzade  BeyezidHn  babast  Kanuni  Sultan 
Sulyman*a  gbnderdi^  mektuplar,  in  Tarih  Vesikalart,  i 
(1955),  118-27;  C.  Oztelli,  Kanuni'nin  o^lu  ^ehzude 
Bayezid^in  babastruj  son  mektubu,  in  VIII.  Turk  Tarih 
Kongresi,  11-15  ekim  1976,  Ankara  1981,  I 105-12. 

On  the  legislative  work  of  Suleyman  and 
its  place  in  the  Islamic  world:  M.  *Arif, 
Kdnunndme-yi  dl-i  *Ottmdn.  Sultan  Suleyman  Ehdn  Kemuni 
emriyle  <^em*l  ve  telftk  olunan  K'dnunndme  ...,  Suppl.  to 
TOEMy  iii/4,  Istanbul  1329/191 1;  Petis  de  la  Croix, 

Canon  du  sultan  Soleiman  11,  reprhante  d Sultan  Murad 
IV y ou  etat  politique  et  militahe  tire  des  archives  les  plus 
secrettes  des  princes  ottomans  et  qui  servent  pour  bien  gouvemer 
leur  empire,  Paris  1735;  J.  von  Hammer-Purgstall, 

Des  osmanischen  Reiches  Staatsverfassung  und  Staatsverwal- 
deng,  i,  Vienna  1815,  384-427;  Uzungar§ih,  On  altmn 
astr  ortalannda  ya^amif  olan  iki  buyuk  fohsiyet  Toyah 
Celdlzade  Mustefa  ve.  Salih  Qelebiter,  in  Belleten,  xxii 
( 1 958),  39 1 -44 1 ; Matuz,  Das  Kdnzl^>esen  Sultan  Suley- 
mans des  Prdchtigen,  Wiesbaden  1974,  30-1;  O.L. 

Barkan,  XV  ve  XVI  ma  astrlarda  0.smanh  impartorlu^nda 
zirai  ekonominin  hukufd  ve  malt  esaslan.  I.  Kanunlar, 

Istanbul  1943,  62-72,  130-9,  211-16,  220-7,  229- 
30,  296-7,  303-6,  354-87;  Budin  kanurmdmesi  ve  Osmanlt 
toprak  meselesi,  ed.  S.  Albayrak,  Istanbul  1973;  list 
of  the  census  registers  in  the  archives  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council  in  Istanbul,  from  the  time  of 
Sulayman,  including  the  provincial  kdnunndme  in 
Bafbakanltk  Osmanlt  Arfivi  rehberi  ...,  222-5;  for  a rich 
publication  of  Suleyman’s  legal  enactments,  cf. 
Akglinduz,  Osmanlt  kanunrumteleri,  iv-vii,  Istanbul  1992- 
4;  H.A.R.  Gibb,  Ijttfi  Pasha  on  the  Ottoman  Caliphate, 
in  Oriens,  xv  (1962),  287-95;  tnalcik,  The  Ottomans 
and  the  Caliphate,  in  Camb.  hist,  of  Islam,  i,  Cambridge 
1970,  320-3;  F.  Sumer,  Ycantz  Sultan  Selim  s*est-il 
proclame  calife?  in  Turcica,  xxi-xxiii  (1991),  343-54. 
Description  of  the  intitulatio/^unwdn  in  A.C.  Schaend- 
lingcr,  Die  Schreiben  SuUymans  des  Prdchtigen  ...,  pp. 
XIX-XXI;  inscription  of  Bender  published  by 
M.  Guboglu,  in  op.  cit.\  inscription  of  the  mosque 
constructed  for  Mihrimah,  in  Haliz  Hiiseyin  Ayvan- 
sarayi,  Hadxkat  ul-^ietami*,  ii,  Istanbul  1281,  186-7; 

Inalcik,  The  origins  of  the  Ottoman- Russian  riialty  and 
the  Don- Volga  canal,  in  Armais  of  the  YUrdversiy  of 
Ankara,  i (1947),  50,  n.  14;  A.  Asrar,  Kanuni  Sultan 
Sulyman  darinde  Osmanli  devletinin  dinin  siyaseti  ve  Islam 
alemi,  Istanbul  1960;  R.  §ah.  Aft  Padifahi  AldaddinPin 
Kanuni  Sultan  Siileyman^a  mektubu,  in  Tarih  Araftirmalan 
Dergisi,  v/8-9  (1967),  373-409;  numerous  references 
to  letters  from  sovereigns  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Islamic  world  addressed  to  Suleyman,  preserved  in 
the  Topkapi  archives,  in  'F.  Gokbilgin,  art.  Suleyman 
I.y  in  lA;  O.L.  Barkan,  Caracthe  religieux  et  caractkre 
seculier  des  institutions  ottomanes,  in  Contributions  d I'his- 
toire  Konomique  et  sociale  de  VEmpire  Ottoman,  cd.  J.-L. 
Bacque-Grammont  and  P.  Dumont,  Ixiuvain  1983, 

2-24;  Inalcik,  Islamization  of  Ottoman  laws  on  land  and 
land  tax,  in  Festgabe  an  Josef  Matuz:  Osmanistik. 

Turkolofte.  Diplomatik,  c^d.  C.  Fragner  and  K.  Schwarz, 

Berlin  1992,  101-16;  H.  Gerber,  State,  society  and 
law  in  Islam.  Ottoman  law  in  comparative  perspective.  New 

York  1994,  88-92.  realpatidar.com 

On  religious  topics:  A.  Refik,  On  altinct  astrda 
Ttirkiye’de  Rdftzdik  ve  Bektaphk,  Istanbul  1932;  C.H. 

Imber,  The  persecution  of  the  Ottoman  ShVites  according 
to  the  Muhimme  Defterleri,  1565-1585,  in  Isl.,  Ivi  (1979), 

245-73;  A.  Demir,  Kanuni  Sultan  Suleymanm  terki  salat 
edenlerle  ilgili  fermant,  in  Tarih  Incelemeleri  Dergjisi,  ii 
(1984),  46-53. 

On  artistic  production,  etc.:  Uzun^ar^ih, 

Osmanli  sarcytnda  Ehl-i  hiref  (Sanatkdrlar)  defteri,  in 
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Biigeler^  xi/15  (1981-6),  23-76;  Veinstein,  A prop&s  des 
ehl-i  hi  ref  et  du  dev^irmCj  in  Studies  m Ottomon  histu^ 
in  homur  of  Professor  KI23  ed*  C*  Heywood 

and  C*  imber,  Istanbul  1994,  351-67;  on  the  vis- 
its which  the  sultan  is  said  to  have  made  to  the 
workshop  of  one  of  his  nakkd^^  Sib^  Kuli,  cf 
Mus^fa  * All,  Mm^ib-i  HUnemerdni  Istanbul  1 926, 
65;  sec  also  the  rich  and  important  catalogues  of 
three  great  exhibitions  of  objets  d'art  from  the 
reign:  E.  Atil,  The  age  of  Sultan  Suleyman  the  Mag- 
nijiemt^  New  York  1987;  J.M.  Rogers  and  R.M. 
Ward,  Suleyman  the  M^ifkenl^  B.M,  London,  1988; 
M.  Bemus  et  aiu^  Solimaa  le  Alugnifquey  Paris  1990; 
H.  Sohrweidc,  ^hter  und  Geiehrte  aus  dem  Osien  im 
osmanischen  Reieky  in  IsLy  xlvi  (I970)j  263-302; 
A Karahan,  Fepoque  de  k Magnijique  dam 

la  poem  clmsiqui  tutrpte  et  quelques  patks  peu  itudksy 
in  Etudes  BalkaniqueSy  vii  (1967),  221-34;  Topkapi: 
archives,  E.  738;  Rogers,  in  ibid.y  267;  on  the  mss, 
preserved  in  Istanbul  of  the  Diumn-t  Muhibhdy  cf. 
hlanbui  Kitaplddan  tiirk^e yazma  duxm  kotah^y  Istanbul 
1947,  1 47-52;  esp.  precious  ms.  of  Hamburg,  Museum 
fur  Kunst  und  Gewerbe,  no.  1 8 86 J 68  (Haase  1987), 
from  Rebr'  II  96 1 /April  1554,  with  itlumi nations 
done  by  the  nakkd^  ^ra  Meml,  and  which,  equally 
highly  decorated,  stems  from  Ramadan  973/May 
1566,  Topkapi  Museum,  Revan  738;  C,P,  Haase, 
Der  driiU  Dtuan  Sukymans  des  PtiUhdgen.  Erne  Handsehnji 
mis  dem  Istanbukr  Hofakliejy  in  fbMKG^  v (1987),  27- 
39;  T,S.  Hal  man  (tr.),  Suleyman  the  Mag^ijieent,  poeL 
Selected  pomtSy  Istanbul  1 987;  OX,  Barkan,  Siil^^aniye 
Cami  iJj  Imareti  in$aah  (7550-/557),  2 vols.  i\nkara 
1972-9;  K.E.  Ktir^uo^lu,  Sul^mamye  vaf^esi^  Ankara 
1962;  G.  Necipo^lu-Kafadar,  Tfte  Sul^manye  com- 
plex in  htanbut  an  mterpretation,  in  Afufamoj,  iii  (1985), 
92-1  17;  0,0.  Bates,  The  patronage  of  SuUan  Siikyman. 
The  Sut^mem^  complex  in  Istanbuly  in  EFAD^  ix  (1978), 
64-74.— Suleyman  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
prime  mover  behind  the  last  masterpiece  of  Sinan, 
named  to  become  the  Selimiyye  at  Edime:  F,  Th, 
Dijkema,  77ir  Ottoman  historical  monumental  inseriptiom 
in  Edime,  Leiden  1977,  58-9  and  pi,  no,  VII;  cf, 
also  H.  Stierlin,  Sotiman  et  Tarchiiecture  olt&mane,  Paris 
1985,  200, 

On  Snley man’s  death:  Gokbilgin,  art.  Afehmed 
Fofa  Sokollu,  in  I A;  idem,  Kanuni  Sule^man''m  1566 
S^fgetmr  se/criy  sebekri  he  h^trliklany  in  Taii^  Dcr^, 
xxi  (1968),  1-14;  Ferldun  Beg,  Jduzhot  aT^ibar  dar 
Topkapi  Museum » Haaine,  no.  1339, 
(G.  Veinsttej]^) 

SOXEYMAN  n,  the  twentieth  Ottoman  sul- 
tan (1099-1102/1687-91). 

SOlcyman  IPs  succession  to  the  throne  came  about 
in  his  middle  age  as  the  result  of  the  forced  abdica- 
don  of  his  half-brother  Mehemmed  IV  in  1099/ 

1687.  He  inherited  rule  over  an  empire  facing  severe 
Lmemal  problems  and  external  challenges.  The  finan- 
cial position  of  the  empire  at  this  time  (after  four 
years  of  unremitting  war  with  Austria)  was  dire  and, 
according  to  the  contemporary  historian  Mewkufati, 
writing  about  the  period  just  after  Siileyman’s  demise 
(see  Bibl)y  even  during  periods  of  peace  regular  state 
expenditures  exceeded  revenues  by  about  72  million 
ak^ce%.  The  treasury  deficit  was  made  worse  (by  a fur- 
ther 137  million  aitecs)  due  to  pressures,  irresistible  in 
periods  leading  up  to  major  military  involvements,  to 
expand  Janissary  enrollments.  Given  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  which  he  faced  and  the  brevity  of  his 
reign,  Suleyman  EI"s  achievements  were  impressive, 
progress  during  the  first  year  and  a half  of  his  rule 
was  eftcctively  blocked  by  the  turmoil  in  the  capital 


led  by  Janissary  ‘Vcbels”  who  agitated  for  enhance- 
ment of  their  (already  extensive)  privileges  and  for 
payment  of  the  pay  bonuses  customarily  awarded  at 
the  accession  of  a new  sultan.  I'beit  activities  were 
mirrored  in  the  provinces  by  recalcitrant  troop  mobi- 
lisers,  such  as  Yegen  "Othman  Pa^a,  whose  final  sup- 
pression was  achieved  only  at  the  close  of  winter  in 
1100/1689.  But  once  these  obstacles  were  removed, 
and  especially  during  the  grand  vizierate  of  Koprtllu- 
zade  Fadil  Mustafa  Fa^a  beginning  in  Muharram 
i 101 /October  1689,  recovery  was  swift  and  in  1101- 
2/1690  the  Ottomans  launched  a successful  counter- 
ofTcnsive  against  the  Habsborg  armies  in  both  Serbia 
and  I'ransylvania. 

Apart  from  these  military  success^  (which  made  a 
signiheant  dilference  to  the  dispirited  Ottoman  rank- 
and-file),  Suleyman’s  reign  is  especially  noteworthy  for 
its  initiatives  for  fiscal  and  bureaucratic  reform.  A sig- 
nificant narrowing  of  the  budget  gap  was  achieved 
(in  part)  by  the  introduction  of  new  taxes  on  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  luxury  items  such  as  tobacco,  but 
in  addition  a number  of  more  radical  measures  (some 
more  successful  than  others)  were  attempted.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  that  Suleyman's  reign  was  a time 
of  considerable  experimentation  with  new  monetary 
(e.g,  the  introduction  of  copper  coinage)  and  general 
fiscal  policies.  Bui  above  all  it  is  in  the  realm  of 
administrative  reform  that  Suleyman  left  his  most 
enduring  legacy.  The  sultan’s  preoccupation  with 
record-keeping  is  clear  from  the  massive  scale  of  the 
work  he  commissioned  MewkQfaiT  to  write;  MewkDf^tfs 
account  of  his  reign  lasting  less  than  four  years  takes 
up  the  better  part  of  two  volumes  covering  more  than 
1,100  pages  of  text. 

Stilcyman  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the 
goal  of  closer  coordination  of  policy  with  provincial 
authorities,  and  he  dev-iscd  a means  for  monitoring 
the  performance  (and  compliance)  of  his  governors. 
Documentary  evidence  suggests  that  he  was  the  first 
sultan  to  introduce  the  pioneering  concept  of  separate 
and  duplicate  registration ^ according  to  region,  of  out- 
going orders  (^^nwans)  sent  by  the  Imperial  Council 
to  the  ddwdn%  of  key  provincial  governors.  The  rmldyet 
ohkam  dejherlen  were  later  more  fully  systematised  and 
regularised,  but  that  the  institution  existed  in  SiiJeyman 
IFs  time  is  dear  from  a register  for  Aleppo  preserved 
in  the  Damascus  archives  (see  BibL). 

Comparison  of  the  lag  in  time  between  a fermdrC^ 
promulgation  in  the  capital  and  its  registration  in  the 
provinces  (in  this  case,  Aleppo)  revcab  the  state's  inter- 
est in  maintaining  a cumulative  as  weU  as  current 
record  of  problem-solving  at  the  provincial  level.  As 
a result  of  such  changes  in  governing  procedure, 
Suleym^i  was  able  to  bequeath  to  his  successors^at 
the  time  of  hb  premature  death  from  a condition 
associated  with  anasarca  in  Ramadan  1 1 02 /June 
1691 — a stabler,  more  solvent  and  better-administered 
empire. 

Bibliography'.  L Sources.  Mewkufatr,  WdkTdki 
ruz-tnerre,  3 vols.,  Topkapi,  Revan  Ko^kii  mss. 
1223-5,  cf.  Karatay's  cat.,  i,  271-2  (on  the  workj 
sec  R.  Murphey,  Biographical  notes  on  ^Mevku/aii”,  a 
lesser-known  Ottoman  historian  of  the  late  sehenteenth  cen- 
tujyy  in  Prof  Dr.  Bekir  Kutukoglu*na  armagany  Istanbul 
1991,  193-204);  the  pans  relevant  to  Siiley man's 
reign  are  all  of  vol.  i (331  folsj  and  fok,  1-244  of 
vol.  ii,  whilst  vol  iv,  Saleymaniye,  Esad  Ef.  2347, 
fols.  257a-258b,  contains  a summary  report  {tel^is) 
on  the  size  of  Ottoman  treasury  deficits  in  this 
period.  The  Damascus  State  Directorate  of  Archives, 
Aleppo,  AnjamiV-i  suUdnijya  series,  i,  I - 1 1 8 - copies 
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{siireij  of  imperial  received  and  recorded  at 

Aleppo  in  1101-2/1689-9L 

2,  Studies.  R,  Murphey,  Cfintinui^  discanii- 
nui^  in  Otioman  administratws  and  practke  during 

the  iate  set^ertteenth  centu^^  in  Poetics  today ^ xiv  (1993), 
419-43,  e$p.  429-31,  On  the  wiByet  ahknm  defierieri 
(in  the  18th  century),  see  A.  Cetin,  IBfkctknnhk  Ar^ 
faUwu^^  Istanbul  1979,  62-5,  and  H.G.  Mayer,  Das 
Osmanische  R^terbmh  der  Beschverdm  (§ikc^€t  D^kri) 
mn  Jakre  /d75,  Vienna  1 9B4,  1 7. 

(R.  Murpuky) 

SULEYMAN  ^^lELEBl,  Ottoman  prince  and 
eldest  son  of  Bayezrd  I ruler  in  Rumelia  and 

a considerable  part  of  northern  and  northwestern 
Anatolia  in  the  confused  years  after  Bayezfd's  defeat 
and  capture  by  'i'Tmur  at  the  Batde  of  Ankara  in 
804/1402,  b.  ?779/I377,  d.  813/141 L 

He  is  heard  of  in  800/1398,  when  his  father  sent 
him  against  the  Ak  Royunlu  Kara  Yuliik  at  Sivas, 
and  he  fought  at  Bayezrd*s  side,  together  with  his 
brothers,  at  Ankara.  He  managed  to  escape  to  Europe 
with  bis  retainers  by  being  ferried  across  the  Bospho- 
rus by  the  Genoese.  He  had  to  make  peace  with  the 
Venerians,  the  Genoese,  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  and 
the  Byzantines,  ceding  lands  along  the  Black  Sea  and 
Thracian  coasts  plus  Salonica  to  Manuel  II  Comnenus 
and  renouncing  the  requirement  of  tribute.  But  he  | 
was  still  a powerful  force  in  RumeUa,  with  the  Serb  ' 
Stefan  I^arevic  as  his  vassal,  and  when  Tfmur  left 
Anatolia  in  1403,  Suleyman  began  to  reconquer  the 
former  Ottoman  lands  in  northwestern  Anatolia  as  far 
afi  Ankara  in  the  east  and  Ayditi  in  the  south.  He 
was  now  in  strenuous  rivalry  with  his  younger  broth- 
ers Mehemmed  in  Anatolia  and  MQsa  in  Rumelia, 
and  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Anatolia;  by 
1410  Mehemmed  was  in  control  there  and  began  his 
first  re^i  as  sultan  Mehemmed  I In  Rumelia, 

Musa  Celebi  had  mixed  success  against  Suleyman  in 
1410,  and  Suleyman  endeavoured  to  secure  Byzantine 
support  by  marrying  a princess  of  the  Palacologi;  but 
subsequently  Musa  managed  to  surprise  Suleyman  in 
his  capital  at  Edirne  and  then  capture  him  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Doghandjilar  as  he  fled  towards  Constantinople, 
executing  him  on  22  Shawwal  813/17  February  1411. 

Musa  was  thus  now  dominant  in  Rumelia,  but 
became  engaged  in  warfare  there,  whieh  involved 
Stefan  I^arevic  and  Silleyman’s  son  Orkhon,  released 
by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  to  harass  Musa;  he  fended 
off  attacks  from  Anatolia  by  Mehemmed,  but  was 
finally  captured  and  killed  by  the  latter  after  a bat* 
tie  near  Sofya  in  616/1413  [see  mOsa  6FuxEr], 

BibiicgTaphyi  The  early  historical  sources 
include  the  Anofiymnus  chronick  in  Neshrr,  "Ashtk- 
pa^a-zade  and  Lutfr  Pasha;  see  also  Sa"d  al-Drn, 
Td^  ai-tewdriM^  i,  218-20,  and  5^0,  i,  42.  Of  stud- 
ies, see  von  Hammer,  GOR^^  i,  217-300;  torga, 
GOR,  i,  325  fT;  E.A.  Zachariadou,  Sith/man  ^lehi 
in  Rumili  and  the  Ottoman  chronkkSy  in  IsL^  lx  (1983), 
268-90;  N.  Vatin,  in  R.  Mantran  (ed»),  ^ist.  de  l^em- 
piu  atXomany  Paris  1989,  53,  56*61;  C.  Imber,  The 
OUoman  empiu  1 300' 1 481,  Istanbul  1990,  41,  52, 
54,  56-9,  63-9;  !A  art.  Sui^man  (M.  Tayyih 

Gokbilgin).  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

sDleyman  Celebi,  dede  (?752.826/i3si- 

1422),  Ottoman  poet,  author  of  Wgstkt  et-ne^dt 
{Vesiletn^n-tiemi}  {**Means  of  salvation”),  a 
in  honour  of  Muhammad  completed  in  812/1409, 
referred  to  in  Turkey  as  the  Mewtid  and  see 

Nceia  Pekoleay,  MeuUdj  Aikara  1993,  U3),  Mewlud, 
or  Mewiid-i  (“The  [noble]  birth*’). 

Sources  provide  little  biographical  informauon,  but 


show  his  forbears  as  religious  scholars  and  bureau- 
crats closely  connected  with  the  Ottoman  dynasty. 

The  identity  of  his  father  Ahmed  Pasha  is  obscure. 

His  (maternal?)  grandfather  Shavkh  Mahmud  lectured 
at  an  Iziiik  mWroju,  and  is  created  with  poetry  and 
a commentary  on  (he  Fu^u^  of  Ibu  al-’^Arabl. 

Suleyman  was  bom  in  Bursa  and  is  described  as 
having  been  a disciple  of  EmTr  Sul(^  ^be 

“patron  saint**  of  Bursa  (and  son-in-law  of  Bayezrd  I) 
and  as  having  served  as  imam  to  Bayezrd.  Ater 
the  latter’s  death  (1463),  he  became  chief  mtdm  of  the 
Great  Mosque  in  Bursa,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried.  His  precise  birth  date  remains  in  debate.  A 
reference  to  his  completing  the  Afavlid  when  he  was 
sixty  led  Ahmet  Ate^  to  posit  his  being  born  in  752/ 

1351  (VedkaPn-needt,  Ankara  1954,  25  ff.).  Pekoleay, 
who  earlier  questioned  that  date  {lAf  art.  Sul^man 
^ekbi)y  now  agrees  {Aleviidt  36). 

Tradition  claims  that  the  AfeivUd  was  composed  to 
counter  statements  of  a popular  pre^icher  that  Muham* 
mad  was  not  superior  to  Jesus  (Gibb,  MOP^  i,  232-5). 
Whatever  his  inspiration,  Suleyman  displayed  a famil- 
iarity with  the  Muslim  corpus  of  works  coocerning 
the  Prophet,  and  the  Afewlid  shows  influence  from  the 
Ghanb-nsme  of  ’^Asljlkpa^a  (^.f  j and  echoes  some  of 
the  verses  interpi:jsed  by  Musfafa  Darfr  (an  Erzurum 
Turk  wridiig  in  Mamluk  Egypt)  in  his  life  of  the 
Prophet  {Siyerii^n-nghewi)  (see  A.  Botnbaci,  Ta  ktiertiitira 
iarca,  Milan  1969,  211-12,  301-4).  Many  later  Ottoman 
mm^iids  appeared,  but  Suleyman’s  remained  the  favou- 
rite, becoming  part  of  the  ofticial  celebration  of  Mu- 
hammad’s birth  (12  Rabi*  I)  introduced  under  Murad 
III  (d*Ohsson,  Tableau  gmlral,  ii,  358-68),  and  contin- 
ues to  be  recited  by  Turks  celebrating  the  Prophet's 
birth,  marking  the  fortieth  day  after  bereavement,  ful- 
filment of  a vow,  etc.  A vivid  descripdon  of  its  place 
in  Ottoman  life  occurs  in  the  novel  The  ckwn  and  his 
daughter  by  Halide  Edib  Adivar  [see  khalide  Fom]. 

Manuscripts  (the  earliest  from  the  1 0th- 1 1 th/ 1 6th- 
I7th  centuries)  and  printed  editions  vary'  in  length 
(from  about  260  to  some  1000  bayi%)  and  topics  cov- 
ered. The  work  has  been  translated  into  a number 
of  languages,  including  A banian,  Greek,  Serbo-Croat 
and  Kurdish,  and  Schimmel  has  noted  an  echo  of  it 
in  a work  by  Abu  ^Af  Kalandar,  an  8th/l  4th-cen- 
tury  Indian  pxjet  {Aiysikal  dimensions  in  Islaniy  Chapel 
Hill  1975,  216-7).  F.  Lyman  McCalhim's  263-to/ 

English  translation  (7^^  Aierdidi  Sher^  of  Suleyman  Chekhi) 
appeared  in  London  in  1943;  and  an  annotated  EnglLsh 
transladon  of  the  text  published  by  Ate?  {op,  cU.)  formed 
the  Senior  Thesis  of  Stephanie  R.  Thomas  at  Barnard 
College  in  New  York  1988.  This  text,  a compilation 
from  flve  manu scripts,  omits  the  well-known  Merhaba 
(“Welcome”)  sec  don  (Me  Galium,  23-4). 

A devout  work,  the  Alewlid  has  a short  prose  pro- 
logue in  Aabic,  then  follows  a typical  format 

with  praise  of  A I ah,  apology,  prayer  for  the  author, 
etc.  The  main  narrative  is  preceded  by  a discourse 
on  the  light  of  Muhammad  [see  kCtr  muhammadJ, 
then  includes  not  only  Muhammad’s  birth  and  the 
wonders  precefliiig  it,  but  his  virtues,  attributed  mir- 
acles, the  Aii^rd^  [fi'Jj  filial  illness  and  deatl|0f  qqitI 
The  metre  is  the  hexametric  rama/,  and  the  language 
is  a simple  Ottoman  that  is  both  lyrical  and  moving. 

Bibliograpkyi  For  mss.  and  further  studies,  sec 

Pekoleay *s  1993  work  quoted. 

(Kathleen  R.F.  BtTRRJLL} 

S0LEYMAN  PASHA  (?-?58/?-135?);  son,  proba- 
bly the  eldest,  of  the  second  Ottoman  ruler, 

Orkhun  [9.F.].  He  was  the  first  member  of  the  dynasty 
to  establish  Ottoman  rule  on  the  European  side  of 
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the  Straits  of  GalJipoii  and,  as  such,  occupies  a revered 
position  in  Ottoman  tradition  and  historiography. 
However,  the  earliest  Ottoman  accounts  of  his  deeds 
appear  in  the  chronicles  composed  in  the  second  half 
of  the  9th/ J 5th  century  and,  although  these  contain 
obvious  aiiusions  to  real  historical  events,  they  belong 
to  the  genre  of  popular  epic  {dditan)^  and  cannot  serve 
as  historical  sources.  TTte  only  contemporary  and  seem- 
ingly reliable  references  to  events  in  Stlleyman  Pasha's 
life  appear  in  the  Byzantine  chronicle  of  John  Canta- 
cuzenus  (ed*  L.  Schopcti,  CQrpus  smpiffmm  histmae  in/7:an- 
tmae^  xx,  vols.  i-iii,  Bonn  1 828-32)*  References  to 
Suleyman  Pasha  therefore  inevitably  occur  in  the  con- 
text of  Canfacuzenus^  own  relations  vsdth  Suleyman 
Pa^a^s  father,  Orkhan* 

In  747/1346,  Cantacuzenus  fonned  an  alliance  with 
Orkhan  and,  with  his  help,  seized  the  Byzantine  throne 
in  the  following  year.  The  first  reference  to  Suleyman 
Pasha  dates  from  749/  1340,  when  Cantacuzenus  sought 
help  from  Orldian  against  the  Serbian  Tsar,  Stephen 
Di^han,  who  had  occupied  Thessaly.  Orkhan  sent 
*^over  ten  thousand”  troops  under  the  leadership  of 
SuleymSn  and  his  other  sons,  but  when  this  force 
reached  Macedonia,  and  learned  that  it  was  Du^h^n 
from  whom  they  were  to  recover  the  Thessalian  cities, 
they  deserted  ”and  started  plundering  and  killing” 
(iii,  32).  The  second  reference  to  StileymSn  recalls  a 
similar  event.  In  751/1350,  Cantacuzenus  called  on 
OrHian  to  give  assistance  In  recovering  Thessaloniki 
from  the  rebc  1 Alexius  Melochilcs.  Agai  n , Orkhan 
sent  Suleymln  with  a force  of  "twenty  thousand  horse- 
men”, and  again  these  deserted.  The  reason,  Cantacu- 
zenus claims,  was  that  Orkhan  had  recalled  them  to 
fight  a war  against  a neighbouring  prince  in  Anatolia 
(iii.  111).  A similar  incident  occurred  in  753/1352, 
when  the  co- Emperor,  John  V Palaeologus,  attacked 
Cantacuzenus’  son,  Matthew,  near  Adrianopic/Edime 
Cantacuzenus  again  called  on  Orkhan,  who  once 
again  sent  Suleyman  Pasha  with  "at  least  ten  thou- 
sand cavalry”.  On  this  occasion,  Suleyman  Pagfia  was 
victorious,  leading  John  V to  try  unsuccessfully  to  win 
him  over  to  his  cause  (iii,  248). 

These  events  have  left  no  echoes  in  the  Ottoman 
tradition,  which  remembers  Sule>rmAn  as,  above  aU, 
the  conqueror  of  Gallipoli  and  parts  of  Thrace.  It  is 
again  Cantacuzenus  who  provides  what  appears  to  be 
the  most  accurate  account  of  these  events. 

In  753/1352,  the  Turks  occupied  the  fortress  of 
Tzympe  (Bolayir?)  in  Thrace.  It  seems  that  Canta- 
cuzenus himself  had  invited  them  there  so  that  the 
soldiers  would  be  more  easily  at  his  disposal,  and  that 
he  had  granted  them,  in  return  for  military  service, 
the  right  to  tax  the  inhabitants  (N.  Oikonomides,  From 
soldiers  qf  J&riune  to  waniitrs:  the  in 

CJ.  Heywood  and  C,  Imber  (edsj,  Studies  in  Ottmum 
histo^  in  honout  of  Professor  V.L,  Aienagey  Istanbul  1994, 
239-48).  The  Turks  in  Tzympe  were,  it  seems,  under 
the  command  of  Suleyman  Pa^a.  When  Cantacuzenus 
asked  Orldian  to  abandon  the  fortress,  Orytan  repUed 
that  it  was  his  son,  Suleyman,  who  had  control  of 
Tzympe  and,  if  he  were  to  abandon  it,  he  would 
require  compensation.  Cantacuzenus  provided  a thou- 
sand gold  pieces,  and  the  Turks  "sent  men  to  hand 
over  the  stronghold  to  him”  (iii,  277).  This  was  in 
February  755/1354.  On  2 March  a violent  earth- 
quake destroyed  Gallipoli  and  the  surrounding  towns. 
The  Greek  inhabitants  fled,  and  Suleyman  Pasha, 
ignoring  the  agreement  to  ahandon  Tzympe,  crossed 
the  Dardanelles  from  his  base  at  Pegai  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  and  settled  Gallipoli  and  the  abandoned  towns 
and  villages  with  Turks  from  Anatolia.  He  restored 


the  fortifications  of  Gallipoli,  making  them  stronger 
than  before,  and  left  a large  garrison.  StlleymAn  Pa^ia 
never  restored  to  the  Emperor  Gallipoli  and  the  other 
places  which  he  had  occupied.  Cantacuzenus  sought 
them  from  Orkhan,  but  SuleymAn  refused  to  abandon 
them,  “replying  that  he  had  not  conquered  the  cities 
by  force,  but  merely  occupied  abandoned  and  ruined 
ones”.  Orkhan.  however,  eventually  persuaded  his  son 
to  hand  over  the  towns  for  40,000  gold  pieces,  but 
the  agreement  foundered  when  Orldjan  failed  to  meet 
Cantacuzenus  at  Nicomedia/Izmid  to  finalise  the 
arrangement  (iii,  277-81). 

In  the  summer  of  755/1354,  Siileyinan  Pa^^  also  led 
an  army  eastwards,  capturing  the  towns  of  Crateia/ 
Gerede  and  Ankara  but  from  whom  he  took 

them  is  not  clear  (iii,  284).  He  died  in  758/1357  (G-N. 

Atsiz,  Osmardi  tanhim  mt  tahdmier^  Istanbul  1 96 1,  25)* 
Bibliography-.  Given  in  the  article.  All  modern 
accounts  of  the  reign  of  Orkhan  (see  BibL  to  that 
arricle)  contain  references  to  Suleyman  Pasbn,  but 
these  tend  to  be  essentially  romantic  re-workings  of 
the  apocryphal  materials  in  the  Ottoman  chronicles. 

(G.  Imber) 

SCLEYMAN  pasha,  MALATYALi,  DamAd, 
SiLAWAR,  Ro^A,  (ra.  1016-98/1607-87),  Ottoman 
Grand  Vizier  under  Sultan  Mehemmed  IV 

Born  in  Malatya  of  non -Muslim  parents,  pos- 
sibly Armenians,  he  was  educated  in  the  demstirme 
establishment  of  the  Ibrahim  Pagfan  palace  at 
Istanbul  upon  the  instigation  of  his  relative,  the  ^pu 
A^ast  Isma'Tl  and  made  his  career  in  the 

palace  service  (see  enderon).  From  being  {Mlhend 
he  became  Mifiah  ihdgirdi  in  the  Sferli  odasl  and  the 
M^ss  oda  [j.tf.],  and  in  1050/1640  became  Sdahddr 
to  the  sultan.  Six  months  later  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Kubbe  we^ri  [^.c.].  On  12  £^Mimdd  I 
1054/17  July  1644  he  was  appointed  begkrbtgi  of  Siwas 
i.e.  and  two  years  later,  of  Erzurum 

He  was  able  to  suppress  the  Qjeldit  [see  in 

Suppk]  revolts  in  his  governorships  at  this  time. 
Recalled  to  the  capital,  he  was  appointed  military 
governor  of  §akiz  [f  jfJ  or  Chios  and  entrusted  with 
the  traitsport  of  troops  from  Oeshme  to  the  theatre 
of  war  in  Crete  [see  ^noiva;  iKRiTtsH]  in  I057/L647. 

After  this,  he  was  restored  to  his  position  of  Ftibbe 
we^ri.  He  was  made  Grand  Vizier  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  influential  ex-Agha  of  the  Janissaries,  Rara- 
Hasanzade  Huseyin  Agha  on  16  Shawwal  1065/19 
August  1655  and  married  to  the  princess  *A*i5he  Sultan, 
a daughter  of  Sultan  IbrAhTm  [7.1^.],  who  had  previ- 
ously been  the  wife  of  Ipshir  Mustafa  Pagha 
The  new  "supremo”  turned  out  to  be  unable  to  get 
a grip  on  affairs.  It  was  a particularly  diiTiCult  junc- 
mre  of  events,  with  the  “War  of  Candia”  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  revolts  raging  in  the  Crimea  as  well 
as  in  Anatolia,  and  the  imperial  finances  out  of  con- 
trol. The  Grand  Vizier  confessed  later  to  having  been 
unable  to  break  up  the  corrupt  networks  of  patron- 
age and  protection  of  the  leading  personalities  of  that 
period  of  the  “sultanate  of  women”  {hadinlaf  saltana^ 

[see  wAlede  sulta>:]).  Nor  was  he  able  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Kapu  corps.  His  financial  policy  con-  .COITI 
sisted  of  the  farming  out,  two  to  three  years  in  advance, 
of  certain  items  of  taxation,  the  sale  in  rapid  suc- 
cession (every  six  to  seven  months)  of  offices  and  a 
debasement  of  the  coinage.  The  ^apu  troops, 

however,  refused  to  accept  their  pay  in  the  new 
or  aJkiesi.  The  Ddr  al-Sa^dde  Ag^asi, 

after  a long  hesitation  of  the  leading  circles,  ad\iscd 
the  Walide  Sul^n,  Turlsh^ti  Khadf^e  Sultan,  10  dis- 
miss Siileymaji  Pa^a  (2  Djumada  I 1066/28  February 
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1656).  The  Pasha^s  life  was  spared  during  the  bloody 
revolt  in  UianbuL  known  as  the  lVak*a-j^t  IVakiLidkij^e 
or  Cinar  Wak^nst  (8<1^  Djuinad5  1 1066/4-8  March 
1656).  Suleyman  Pa^a  was  appointed  ikgierbegi  of 
Bosnia  for  eight  months  in  1066/1656.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  made  kd^mt-makam  L?.^'.]  at  Istanbul 
(1069/1659).  A year  later,  after  a great  fire  had  raged 
for  49  days  in  IstarLbLih  he  was  dismissed  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  govemmeni  of  the  province  of  Silistre 
at  Ocicakow  [sec  where  he  had  to  tackle  the 

maritime  raids  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  After  a 
not-toO-sucCeHirul  tenure  ofonice  in  these  border  areas, 
he  was  recalled  to  the  capital  to  become  kd^im-makam 
once  more  (1075/1665).  Fires  again  devastated  the 
capital  in  that  year;  the  sultan  came  to  see  the  dam- 
age, and  dismissed  the  as  being  the 

responsible  authority  (29  Rabf^  i 1076/12  October 
1665).  Siileyman  retained  his  rank,  and  in  spring 

of  the  next  year  accompanied  the  Walide  Sul^n  to 
Edirne.  He  was  made  b^lerb^  of  Erzurum  in  1076/ 
1666.  Dismissed  a year  later,  he  was  given  the  Status 
of  ma^^ut  and  retained  ail  his  vizieri^  estates 

(1077/1667).  For  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  Suleyman  Pa^a  lived  as  a private  person,  dying 
aged  around  eighty  on  15  RabT'  11  1098/28  Februaty^ 
1687.  His  career  may  be  seen  as  characteristic  of  a 
decent,  not  very  talented  statesman,  helped  along  by 
the  intisdb  network  of  patronage  to  which  he  belonged. 

BibliQgTiiphjf:  B.  KutitkogLu's  art.  in  I A,  xi,  197- 
200,  forms  the  basis  of  the  above  and  contains 
extensive  references  to  unpublished  sources.  See  also 
^Ata,  Istanbul  1291,  ii,  66-7;  Ewliya  Celebi, 

S^dhat'itdmg^  I.stanbul  1314,  i,  236  81,  ii,  165-7; 
Hasan  Wedjihf,  Ta^n^,  cd.  B.  Atsaz,  Das  osntani- 
sche  Rekh  am  die  Mitu  des  17,  Jiuhthundemi  Munich 
1977,  50;  Katib  Ceiebi,  Fedf^kke^  Istanbul  1287,  ii, 
292,  313;  Mehmed  Khalife,  Ta^nth  i in 

B.  Ats5z,  op.  J27-8,  and  also  K,  Su,  Mehmei 
Hat^e,  Tarih-i  Gilmani  (popular  ed.),  Istanbul  1976, 
49-50;  Na'^rmS,  TiFrf^,  Istanbul  1280,  vi,  106-8, 
282-3,  135  IT.;  ^Othman-zade  Aiimed  Ta'ib,  Hadikat 
ul-wu^d\  Istanbul  1271,  101-2  (data  unreliable); 
Ra^id,  Istanbul  1282,  i,  97,  105,  129; 

Fmdildili  Mehmed,  SilikiddT  kdjfkth  ed.  Ahmed  Refik 
[AltllnayJ,  Istanbul  1928,  i,  16,  26,  63,  255-6,  389 
IF.,  410,  434,  ii,  293-4,  264;  Von  Hammer,  HEO, 
X,  352,  363,  375-6,  378-9;  A.D.  Alderson.  The  rm/c- 
iure  q/'  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  Oxford  1956,  tables 
XXXVI  and  XXXVII,  nos.  1170,  1191  (correc- 
tion: these  refer  to  the  same  *A*i^e!). 

(A.H.  OE  Groot) 

^ULH  (a.),  an  abstract  noun  from  the  verb  saluha 
or  salaha  ’^*to  be  sound,  righteous^\  denotes  the  idea 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  in  Islamic  law  and 
practice. 

The  purpose  of  sislh  is  to  end  conflict  and  hostil- 
ity among  believers  so  that  they  may  conduct  their 
relationships  in  peace  and  amity.  In  the  relationship 
between  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  communities,  the 
purpose  of  is  to  suspend  fighting  between  them 
and  establish  peace,  called  muwdda^a  (peace  or  gentle 
relationship),  for  a specific  period  of  time.  In  l^amic 
law  sahh  is  a form  of  contract  Legally  binding 

on  both  the  individual  and  community  levels. 

According  to  the  ^a7i%  between  two  believ- 
ers is  a contract  of  settlement,  consisting  of  offer 
and  acceptance  {kabSl},  The  objects  of  the  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  in  contracts  of  sale, 
consisting  of  material  and  non-material  objects,  except 
those  prohibited  commodifies  such  as  wine  and  dead 
animals. 


Three  kinds  of  settlement  are  recognised  under  the 
First,  the  defendant  can,  by  iitrffr,  acknowl- 
edge the  settlement.  Secondly,  he  can,  by  inkdr,  dis- 
pute or  reject  it.  Thirdly,  he  can,  by  .%ukut„  say  nothing. 

The  three  kinds  of  setdement,  however,  are  not  recog- 
nised without  differences  among  the  schools  of  law. 

From  the  early  classical  period,  the  principal  founders 
of  the  schools  of  law,  trspeciaily  Abu  Haiilfa  (d.  150/ 

768)  and  aJ-^hMiT  (d.  204/820),  have  differed  as  to 
which  of  the  three  kinds  of  settlement  is  binding. 

Abu  HanTfa  maintained  that  competence  to  nego- 
tiate a sidh  settlement  by  the  parties,  i.e.  that  they 
should  have  attained  their  majority,  baidgh,,  is  not 
essential.  But  sulh  by  tfardr  is  not  binding;  it  must  be 
by  ikrdr  and  sakui.  Al-^afi^i  set  no  qualifications,  and 
held  that,  by  atrar,  a is  binding.  He  also  set  no 
condition.^  aboui  the  claimed  object,  as  he  divided  the 
settlement  into  suih  by  virtue  of  which  the 

object  would  be  a kiba  (donation),  and  faih  ai-mu^dtaada, 
when  the  claimed  object  is  replaced  by  another.  The 
caliph  ^Umar  is  reported  to  have  opined  that  all  kinds 
of  disputes  should  be  considered  as  settled,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  qualifications,  and  his  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Companions. 

like  iulh  between  two  believers,  the  sidh  between 
the  community  of  believers  in  the  ddr  ai-IsBm  (terri- 
tory of  Islam),  and  the  community  of  unbelievers  in 
the  ddr  al’harb  (territory  of  war),  is  also  considered  a 
legal  ^£1^  (a  treaty),  called  muhddana  or  mawada^a,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  terms  and  sripulations  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  sides  which  will  become  the  law  gov- 
erning the  relationship  between  them.  Such  a treaty 
is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  normal  *"state  of  war'" 
existing  between  the  ddr  ai-fyarb  and  ddr  ai-lsidm  as 
envisaged  by  the  early  Muslim  scholars.  The  period 
of  such  a treaty  is  limited  in  duration  not  lo  exceed 
10  years  (a  limit  set  on  the  basis  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad's  first  treaty  with  the  people  of  Mecca 
in  2/624),  although  it  can  be  renewed  for  one  or 
more  terms. 

The  early  Muslim  scholars  and  founders  of  the 
schools  of  law,  however,  differed  in  their  views  as  to 
the  relationship  between  the  two  ddrs.  Abu  Hanifa, 
and  even  more  Abu  Yusuf  and  al-^aybanT,  held  that 
a '"state  of  war”  (war  in  the  legal  sense,  not  in  the 
sense  of  fighfing)  had  c^dsted  between  the  two  ddrs^ 
but  they  made  no  explicit  statements  that  tlie  i^thdd 
was  a war  against  such  non-Muslims  as  Christians 
and  Jews  solely  on  account  of  their  di.sbehef  in  Islam, 
because  they  believed  in  God  and  repudiated  idola- 
try. For  this  reason,  they  were  not  denounced  as  the 
people  of  but  they  were  often  referred  to  as 

dhitnmts,  the  protected  people  who  lived  under  Elamic 
rule  [see  This  was  also  the  position  of  al- 

AwzaT  in  Syria,  and  Malik  in  the  It  was  al- 

Sh&fiT  who  first  formulated  the  doctrine  that  the  ^thdd 
was  intended  to  be  a permanent  war  on  the  unbe- 
lievers, not  one  merely  when  they  came  into  conflict 
with  Islam,  On  the  basis  of  Kur*an,  ix,  5,  which  com- 
mands believers  "to  fight  unbelievers  whenever  you 
may  find  them”  (A".  af-Umm,  iv,  84-5). 

When  conditions  in  the  ddr  ai-hldm  began  to  changer. CO ITI 
from  the  4th/l(>th  century,  and  the  expansion  of! slam 
had  come  to  a standstill,  Muslim  scholars  began  to 
argtie  that  the  did  not  require  performance  of 

the  ^i/tdd  duty  unless  the  ddr  ai- Islam  were  threatened 
by  foreign  I(>rce3.  Ibn  Taymiyya  [q.v.}  held  that  Islam 
should  not  be  imposed  by  force  on  unbelievers  who 
made  no  attempt  to  encroach  u|ion  the  ddr  al-hldm. 

He  said,  "If  the  unbeliever  were  to  be  killed  unless 
he  becomes  a Muslim,  such  an  action  would  constitute 
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the  greatest  compulsioD  in  religiorij”  and  this  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Kur*5yi,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
'^no  compuEsion  isirprcscri^d  by  religion”  (II,  257). 
But  when  unbelievers  from  the  dm  al-hmh  (c.g*  the 
Mongols  and  the  Crusaders)  menaced  the  dut  al-hlam, 
such  a situation  required  every  Mustim  to  fulfill  the 
^Umd  as  an  individual  duty. 

It  follows  that  $uUi  as  a concept  of  peace  and  har- 
mony was  not  applied  by  the  ddr  <d-lstdm  to  the 
ai-fyarb  in  regard  to  territorial  rule,  but  in  regard  to 
a community  or  a group  or  even  one  person  in  their 
relationship  vrith  Islam.  Three  specific  categories  were 
acknowledged  by  the 

(1)  When  the  dt^fnmis  - Chrisdanj  Jews^  Sabians  and 
other  who  claimed  to  have  a scripture — had  passed 
under  Islamic  rule,  under  an  agreement,  a permanent 
peace  was  established  between  them  under  certain 
conditions;  for  these,  see  dhimma. 

(2)  Non-Muslims  who  believed  in  more  than  one 
God  and  worshipped  idols  w'ere  denounced  as  hij^r 
or  unbelievers;  for  their  position,  see  kAfir.  Any  con- 
vert who  had  renounced  Islam  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  was  denounced  as  a murtadd  or  apostate;  for 
his  position,  see  murtadd. 

(jJ)  under  an  amdn.  Despite  occasional  conflicts 
between  the  Byzanrine  and  the  Islamic  empires,  under 
both  the  Umayyads  and  the  ^Abblsids,  a number  of 
treaties  and  agreements  were  reached  between  the  two 
sides  to  maintain  periods  of  peace  and  also  to  facil- 
itate occasional  commercial  and  cultural  rclationshipSK 
As  the  two  dars  were  in  principle  in  a state  of  war, 
the  entry  by  non-Muslims  from  the  ddr  ai-barb  into 
the  ddr  <ii-Isldm  was  made  possible  by  the  granting  of 
amdJi,  a pledge  of  security  by  virtue  of  which  the  per- 
son from  the  ddr  ai-harbt  Called  a harbi^  was  at  peace 
with  Islam  during  his  visit  to  the  ddr  al-Isidm.  No 
longer  at  war  with  Islam,  the  harbi  would  become  a 
musta^min,  and  he  would  be  entided  to  protection  by 
the  Muslim  authorities  (for  details,  see  aman). 

The  institution  of  amdn^  like  a passport  to  facilitate 
peaceful  relationship  among  nations  today,  may  accord- 
ingly be  considered  as  a factor  promoting  in  the 
relationships  between  the  ddr  al-Isidm  and  the  dsr  al- 
barb. 
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Ahmad,  Cairo  1972;  Taban,  ai-J^ihdd  wa-K  ai~ 
Lbirya  wa-ahkdm  al-muhdribirt  min  A]  I^tHaf  ai-fukakd*, 
ed.  J.  Schacht,  Leiden  1933,  14  ff.  MawardT,  al-Ahkdm 
al-stiitdnijya^  ed,  Enger,  chs.  4-5;  KSsSnl,  K.  Badd^i^ 
al-sand'i^  Jf  tariib  al-shard^i^,  Cairo  1328/1910,  ch. 
on  39-55;  Muhammad  HamidulLah,  The  Muslim 
conduct  of  the  state^  ^I^hore  1953;  J.  Hatschek,  Dcr 
MtiSta*min^  Berlin  1920;  H.  Kruse,  Iskmiscke  Vdlker- 
rechtslehrcy  Gottingen  1953;  Muh.  fad" at  al-4jhunavmr. 
Rdfitin  al-saldm  ji  Alexandria  1988;  M.  Khad- 

duri, War  and  peace  in  the  lain  of  isUmi^  ^Baltimore 
1955.  See  also  huona.  (M.  Khaodi.'Rj) 

KULL,  the  central  principle  in  the 
religious  thought  uf  the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar 
(d.  1014/ 1 605)  and  his  counsellor  Abu  "l-Fadl,  appar- 


ently developed  under  the  influence  of  Ibn  * Arabics 
ideas. 

As  ^ farmdn  of  Akbar  from  999/1590  (pubL  in 
De^ai,  545)  puts  it,  the  highest  station  of  spiritual 
attainment  is  nmhabhat-i  kulU  absolute  love,  where  only 
unity  remains.  A lower  station  is  ^dk-i  kuii  or  absolute 
peace,  which  constitutes  a recognition  of  diversity  and 
calls  upon  one  to  be  benevolent  to  alL  By  989/1581, 
the  doctrine  of  JuZfe-t  kaU  was  dominant  at  Akbar’s 
court,  as  reported  by  a letter  from  his  counsellor  Abu 
3-Fath  to  Sharif  AmulT  {Rukifdt^  150),  where  it  is  taken 
to  mean  ""accommodating  oneself  to  people,  good  and 
bad,  and  regarding  oneself,  with  all  one^s  defects,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  this  world,”  In  Akbar*s  mind, 
hull  most  strongly  implied  the  necessity  of  tolerance 
of  all  the  different  and  contradictory  religious  beliefs. 

As  he  moved  away  from  Muslim  orthodoxy  after  the 
theolugians"  mahdar  of  987/1579,  which  had  admitted 
him  to  be  an  authoritative  interpreter  of  the  ^an^a^ 
he  came  to  occupy,  at  almost  the  same  moment,  “the 
sovereign  seat  of  ^ih-i  hulf’  and  so  assumed  as  an 
obligation,  the  tolerance  of  “all  the  idle -talkers”  against 
his  religious  views,  according  to  the  ofRcial  history  of 
the  Emperor,  written  by  Abu  H-Fadl  {AAbar-ndma,  iii, 

271).  In  1000/1591,  while  holding  the  Muslim  prayers 
and  fasts  to  be  mere  ritualistic  exercises,  Akbar  for- 
bade his  son  MurSd  from  prohibiting  or  interfering 
with  them  on  the  explicit  ground  that  it  was  “in- 
cumbent on  sovereigns  and  administrators  to  keep  to 
^th-i  hitt  with  all  the  world  and  its  denizens”  {Ahbar- 
nama^  early  version,  fol.  389a).  Sulh-i  kuil  was  stressed 
as  a baste  article  in  Akbar^s  preaching  to  his  own 
spiritual  followers  (see  Djahangfr’s  statement  of  these 
“articles”  in  his  Tm^,  28).  ^uih-i  htii  is  not  heard  of 
after  the  early  years  of  Djahangfr^s  reign  (1014-37/ 
1605-27).  Perhaps  it  was  too  early  for  its  time.  Even 
some  of  the  religions  which  Akbar  protected  under 
Its  umbrella,  were  not  impressed.  The  Jesuit  Monsenaie 
wrote  (1581)  that  Akbar  “cared  little  that,  in  allow- 
ing every  one  to  follow  his  own  religion,  he  was  in 
reality  violating  all  religions”  {Commenta^,  142). 

Bibliography:  Abu  'l-FadI,  Akbar-ndma^  frag^nents 
of  early  version  in  B.D  Add.  27,  247,  standard  ver- 
sion, ed.  Ahmad  ‘Alt,  Calcutta  1873-87;  Abu  "1-Fath 
Grlanl,  Ru^^dt^  ed.  M.  Bashtr  Husayn,  Lahore  1968; 
Djahiingrr,  Tuzuk,  ed.  Syed  Ahmad,  Qh^Tpur  and 
"Aligarh  1863-4;  Fr.  Monserrate,  Commenta^f  tr.  J.S. 
Hoyland,  annotated  S.N.  Baneijee,  London  1922; 
Mohanlal  Desai,  Jain  sidiityano  samkshipt  itihas^  n.d., 
incs.  text  of  Akbar*s  /armdn  of  999/1590, 

(M.  Athar  Ali) 

al-§ULI,  AeO  Bakr  Mi/immmao  Yahva  b.  aJ- 
"AbbSs  b-  Muhammad  b.  Sol,  man  of  letters,  court 
companion  of  several  caliphs,  expert  on 
poetry  and  chess,  d.  335/947.  As  a prolific  author, 
collector  of  poetry,  and  as  an  often-quoted  authority 
for  reports  on  cahphs  and  poets,  he  holds  a place  of 
eminence  in  classical  Arabic  literature.  Since  he  him- 
self mentions  that  he  attended — and  disliked — the  lec- 
tures of  Ibn  Abr  T^hir  Tayfur  (d.  280/893-4  [^.i^.]) 
at  Basra  in  the  year  277/890-1  (d^AZ^tfr  ai-£^u^ard^  al- 
mukda^m^  210),  the  year  of  his  birth  may  be  placed l^-COm 
about  twenty  years  earlier,  i.c.  around  the  year 
257/874  (for  further  evidence,  see  Nu'man,  Shark  ai- 
SuR^  i,  70,  n.  1).  He  was  born  into  an  illustrious 
Baghdadf  family;  his  great  ancestor,  ""Sul  the  Turk”, 
had  held  Djurdjan  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  (al- 
Tabarf,  iti,  1323-5).  In  the  course  of  events  leading 
to  tlie  "AbbSsids''  rise  of  power,  his  family  became 
closely  Linked  to  the  new  dynasty.  Muhammad  b.  Sul, 
who  must  have  joined  the  da^aa  at  an  early  date,  was 
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appoimed  governor  of  Maw^il  and  AdharbayiJjan 
under  the  caliph  Abu  ’l-'AbbS^  aI-Sa0^h.  Another 
member  of  the  family^  Abu  ^Amr  Mas'ada  b,  Sa'^fd  b. 

served  in  the  chancellery  of  al-Mansiir  and  the 
Barmakids  (Yakut,  /raiod,  vi,  88),  as  did  his  son  ^Amr 
(d,  217/832)  ai  the  beginning  of  his  career'  'Amr  was 
later  given  several  high  ofTiccs  under  al-Ma’mQn 
(D.  Sourdclj  viziToi  ^ahbaside^  Damascus  1959-68,  i, 
234-8;  Sbawkr  Dayf,  al-iuiab  al-arat^y  si- 

Cairo  1966,  552-8).  Fmm  the  time 
of  al-Ma'mun  until  aJ-Mutawakkil  there  had  Nourished 
also  his  great-unclCs  IbrahYm  b.  al-"' Abbas  b.  Muham- 
mad al-Sulf,  who  was  one  of  the  famous  secretary- 
poets  and  a master  of  ornate  prose  and  poetry  in 
style  (d,  243/857;  cf  Sezgin,  GAS,  ii,  578-80). 

AbQ  Bakr  al-SulF  himself  never  held  any  adminis- 
trative post,  but  mainly  sjerved  as  tiadlm  and 

tutor,  positions  which  did  not  provide  him  with  a 
secure  rank  and  income,  a fact  reflected  in  his  fre- 
quent requests  directed  to  the  addressee  of  his  pane- 
gyrical poetry  (c.g^  Ai^bar  0l-Ra4J  14 

6-12;  23  W.  3-5',  153  11.  5-7).  Biographical  dictionaries 
name  the  famous  Abu  Dlwiid  ^-SisyistinT,  Tha'lab 
and  al-Mubanrad  as  his  teachers,  but  the  authorities 
most  often  quoted  by  him  are  ‘Awn  b.  Muhammad 
al-Kindr,  al-Hasan  b.  ‘Ulayl  al-‘Anazr  and  Muham- 
mad b.  ZakariyyS  al-Ghal5.bf.  At  first  admitted  to  the 
of  the  caliph  ahMuktafi  for  his  praised  mas- 
tery of  chess,  as  it  seems  (a]-Mas‘udr,  Alwr^',  cd.  Pellat, 

§ 3471;  quoted  by  Ibn  I^allikan,  ed.  ‘Abb^,  iv,  359- 
60),  his  excellence  in  literary  mattei^  was  soon  recog- 
nised, and  al-Muktadir  entrusted  to  him  the  education 
of  two  of  his  sons.  One  of  them,  Muhammad,  the 
later  caliph  aJ-Radl  (in  succession  to  al-I^hir,  from 
the  year  322/934-),  was  a gifted  poet  and  particularly  I 
attached  to  aJ-!^ulr.  This  relationship,  which  lasted 
until  the  caliph  died  (329/948),  gave  him  a privileged  '' 
f>osition  at  court.  With  the  succession  of  al-Muttakr,  j 
who  did  not  entertain  literati  and  court-companions, 
al-Sulr  had  to  find  a new  sphere  of  activity  and  went 
to  W^its  where  he  w^as  generously  received  by 
Balkan!  [^.b.],  the  later  Amtr  ^tl-Um^^Ta^,  as  he  him- 
self reports  {AJ^bdr  al-Rddt  T^l-Afuitaki^  193-4).  In  the 
reign  of  al-Mustakfi,  al-Sulr  tried  to  find  admission 
to  court  again,  but  did  not  succeed,  and,  according 
to  a short  note  of  Ibn  al-Nadlm  {al-Fi/irist,  cd. 
Ta^addud,  167)  and  others,  was  subsequendy  accused 
of  ‘AUd  sympathies.  He  then  retired  to  Ba^ra,  where 
Abu  ‘Air  al-TanukhT  attended  his  reading  of  his 
Kitab  in  the  year  335/946-7 

al-shidda,  111,  113,  140,  276,  326,  402).  Here 

he  died  in  the  month  of  Ramadan  of  the  same  year, 
again  according  to  the  testimony  of  al-Taniilihr  (no. 
328);  biographical  literature,  beginning  with  al- 
Marzubanr  (d.  384/994),  has  abo  336  as  the  year  of 
his  death  at-^u^ara\  ed.  Krenkow,  465).  It 

is  not  clear,  in  how  far  thb  accusauon  should  be 
understood  as  a reflection  of  his  Shf‘r  leanings,  but 
al-$uli  has  become  part  of  the  ShrT  tradition  (cf. 

Buzut-g  aJ-Tibr5nr,  Tabei^dt  J^awdbi^  al- 

mwdt  Jt  rdbi^at  ai-mi^dU  Tehmn  1971,  214).  and  it  is 
most  likely  that  he  was  on  good  terms  with  'Alids 
and  their  traditions,  as  his  IFdAVii  al-J^amal  (cf.  Sezgin, 
i,  331)  may  suggest. 

AJ-SiilT  had  a multitude  of  written  sources  at  hb 
disposal,  since  he  possessed  an  impressive  library  of 
many  volumes,  well  arranged  and  with  marvellous 
bindings.  However,  a strong  bias  against  reliance  on 
books  as  a sole  source  of  transmission  prevailed  at 
his  time,  and  even  Ibn  al-Nadlm  mentions  that  his 
Library  was  considered  to  be  a stain  on  his  scholarly 


reputation  (168).  A-SulT  claimed,  as  recorded  by  his 
pupil  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Shtdb^u  {Ti/ntli  iii, 

431),  that  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  had  attended 
“the  reading’'  of  all  the  books  he  possessed.  In  spite 
of  this  attempt  at  self-defence,  verses  defining  his 
library  as  the  only  source  of  his  knowledge  spread 
widely.  A few  other  critical  voices  attack  his  reliabil- 
ity as  author,  for  example  Ibn  Abi  ’l-^Ashdiar,  who 
disqualifies  the  transmission  of  al-^ulfs  materials  by 
AbQ  Ahmad  al-*Askarr  as  lies,  and  disqualifies  aJ-Sulfs 
transmission  from  al-Qhaiabi  as  wcU  (Ibn  Ha^ar  ai- 
*AskalanT,  Lisdn  aFmizdn,  v,  428).  Also,  Ibn  al-Nadfm 
accuses  him  of  plagiarism  (see  below). 

In  any  case,  those  of  his  writings  mainly  concerned 
with  history  and  poetry  won  recognition  among  hb 
collcages-  Al-Mas‘Qdr  refers  to  al-§Qirs  main  work, 
the  Fitdb  al-Awrdb,  as  a collection  of  accounts  {abkbdr) 
about  the  *Abbasid  caliphs  and  their  poetry,  and  about 
their  secretaries,  ministers  and  [loets,  and  appreciates 
the  originality  of  the  information  and  literary  quality 
of  its  contents  {op.  dL,  § 11).  Al-lSb^tfb  al-BagJtdidf 
made  extensive  use  of  this  source  (cf.  al-‘Umarr);  and 
traces  of  this  and  other  works  of  al-Sull  are  scattered 
in  adab  literature,  such  as  the  works  of  aJ-Husri, 
ahMurtada,  and  al-TanukhT.  A-MarzubanT,  the  ex- 
celkni  coitnoisscur  of  poetry  and  iidub  tradition, 
considered  al-Suli  as  his  master  {op.  cit.)  and  quoted 
him  extensively  in  his  A)  oi-MtiwOihikah.  Abu  '1-Fara^ 
al-Isfahanl  refers  more  than  four  hundred  times  to 
al-SulT  for  materials  on  poeLs  and  poetry  in  his  Aj^dm 
(cf.  Fleischhammer). 

Only  some  of  his  works  listed  by  Ibn  al-NadFm 
{loc.  €i£.)  are  preserved.  Traces  of  them  may  be  iden- 
tified from  exact  quotations.  As  mentioned  above,  al- 
Tanul^T  studied  the  K.  ai-H^azard^  with  the  author, 
and  Abu  Sa'Td  al-Sam‘anr  copied  from  his  own  teacher 
al-^aw^tkl  two  large  volumes  of  al-Sulfs  Amd&^  not 
mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Nadfm  {dl-Ansab,  cd.  al-BarOdT, 
iii,  567);  the  Kiidb  eil~Anwd\  which  seems  to  have  dealt 
mainly  with  poetry  and  poets,  is  quoted  by  al-Bagfidadf 
{HhfZofiat  al-ad&b,  Bul^,  iii,  53).  Further  quotations 
from  al-^Qlr  are  gathered  by  I.  Kratschkovsky  in  his 
FP  art,  S.V.;  Brockclmann  S I,  218-19,  and  Sezgin, 

GAS,  i,  330-1  (with  further  references).  See  also  the 
footnotes  to  al-Dhahabi,  Ta^nbh  dl-isldm,  ed.  "Umar 
‘Abd  al-Saiam  TadmurT,  years  331-58,  pp.  131-2. 

The  extant  works  give  a vivid  impi'ession  of  his  lit* 
erary  producdon.  Hb  A.  ai-Awm^  included  under  its 
heading  (cf.  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubl,  Fawdt  al-wafaydi, 
ed.  ‘AbbSs,  iii,  354)  a numlxjr  of  his  books  as  enu- 
merated by  Ibn  al-NadTm.  These  depict  many  sides 
of  the  culture  of  his  time  dealing  with  the — mostly 
literary — aspect.^  of  courtly  life  and  poets,  and  also 
include  a few  autobiographical  notes.  The  edidon  of 
the  part^  en tided  Abbbdr  al-Rddl  u^a^l-AIutiskt,  A$b^dr 
awlad  Attb^f  al-ihu'^ard^  al-mubdaiplTi  (cd. 

J.  Hc>T^orth-l^nne,  London  1934-6)  did  not  cover  all 
the  parts  preserved  in  manuscripts.  A new  and  com- 
pleted edition  has  now  been  announced  at  St.  Peters- 
burg (cf.  Chaltdov). 

His  handbook  for  secretaries,  Adah  al-faittdb  (ed. 
Muhammad  Bahdjat  al-Atharf,  Cairo  l34Jilipwhichir.COm 
deals  with  the  technical  requirements  of  tlic  secretar- 
ial profession,  namely,  appropriate  w tiring  tools,  the 
right  formulae  of  address,  some  administrative  exper- 
tise and  orthography,  also  contains  anecdotes  and 
shows  a strong  interest  in  the  aspects  of  etiquette. 

His  writings  assign  much  space  to  the  poetry  of 
“the  modern^'  poets  {muhdadldn].  The  study  of  this 
poetry  was  obviously  his  main  literary  interest,  which 
he  pursued  with  the  collection,  arrangement  and  edi- 
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tion  in  the  form  of  dtwdns.  This  schoJarly  work  is  an 
important  contribution  to  Arabic  literature,  mainly 
because  most  Sf  th^nrfttMns  he  collected,  as  they  appear 
in  the  listing  of  I bn  al-Nadlm,  belong  to  poets  of  the 
3rd /9th  century  or  contemporary  poets,  e.g.  Abu 
Shura^a  al-Kaysi,  *Ail  b.  aJ-Djahm,  Di^bil  b. 
t^SJid  b-  Ya^rd  al-KStib  and  al-SanawbarT*  Al-Suli’s 
redactions  of  these  diwdns  seem  not  to  have  survived 
in  separate  manuscripts;  some  ate  referred  to  in  works 
of  Arabic  literature,  such  as  those  of  Abu  ‘'1-ShTs 
(cf.  Sezgin,  GASy  ii),  I bn  Tabataba  and  I bn  ai-Rumi 
{ihuir].  Excerpts  from  his  scholarly  work  are  preserved 
in  the  ditudns  of  I bn  al-Mu*tazz  and,  probably,  of 
Muslim  b.  al'Walfd,  Whereas  his  redaction  of  the 
poems  of  Abu  Nuwis  has  survived  in  many  manu- 
scripts (cf.  Wagner),  the  poetry  of  the  above-mentioned 
Ibrahfm  b.  al-^Abb^  al-Suli  is  preserved  only  in  his 
redaction  (cf  al-Maymani);  the  redaction  of  the 
of  AbCi  Tammam  is  preserved  along  with  his  com- 
mentary iXtt^dn  Ahl  Tammdm^  ed^  Nu'man). 

In  addidon  to  the  mere  transmission  of  poetry,  al- 
coikcted  narratives  of  the  events  which  suppos- 
edly had  inspired  or  provoked  the  poets"  verses,  and 
occasionally  explain  and  evaluate  the  poems  them- 
selves, In  this  vein,  the  A^bdr  b.  Mqyntun  and 

Athbdf  al-Si^yid  are  mentioned  as  parts  of 

the  K.  ai-Awrdk  (I  bn  al-Nadim,  he.  ciV,);  elsewhere  we 
find  mentioned  the  Afsthdr  Mi^  (Yakut,  hit^dy 

V,  454),  the  Athb^^  al-^Abbds  b.  ai-Ahnqfy  used  by  Abu 
’l-Faradj  (cf.  Sezgin),  and  more  may  be  found  scat- 
tered in  Arabic  literature,  as  al-Ashtar  has  demon- 
strated with  the  collection  of  the  A^bdt  ai-Buhtufi 
(Damascus  1958),  In  the  Akhbdr  Abt  Tanmiam  (ed. 
Muhammed  *Abdiili  *Azzam),  al-Sult  gives  a detailed 
and  elaborate  defence  of  the  latter’s  poetic  style;  more- 
over, he  presents,  in  his  Risaia  to  Muzahim  b.  Fadk’ — 
edited  together  vvith  the  AUibar — a critical  analysis  of 
the  position  of  those  who  rebuked  the  new  style  of 
Abu  Tammam,  along  v^ith  a thoughtful  comparison 
between  the  art  of  the  Modems  and  the  Ancients. 

The  critical  remarks  of  Ibn  al-Nadrm,  who  accused 
him  of  plagiarism  from  a work  of  al-Martbadr  (143, 
168),  and  suspected  him  of  having  produced  the  poetry 
ascribed  to  Ibn  Harina  himself  (181),  cannot  be  corro- 
borated. In  any  case,  they  may  indicate  aJ-l^uii’s  strong 
inclination  to  defend  the  qualities  of  ‘"modem”  poetry. 

For  his  contribution  to  the  literature  on  chess  and 
hU  role  as  a master  player,  see  ^ATRANig, 

Biblit>griiphy'.  Ibn  al-Mu'tazz,  Dtxmriy  ed. 
B.  Lewin,  part  IV,  Istanbul  1945  (Bibliotheca 
Tslamka  17  d),  6;  Abu  Nnwls,  iMwdn^  pans  1-4,  ed. 
E.  Wagner  and  G.  Schoeler,  Cairo-Bcirut-Stuttgart 
1958-86  (Bibliotheca  Lslamica  20  a-d);  Anas  B.  C ha- 
lido  v,  Der  nkhUmbJfentikhie  Teil  dss  ^^KMb  ^I'Azvrdq” 
ron  m finer  unikakn  St.  Pelersbutger  Hojidseftrift, 

in  Ibn  al'JVoAtm  tind  dk  miiUMwlxeht  ambkehe  Ziimimr, 
Bdtrdg^  L J^kdnn-WxMim-Fiick~K&lkqumm  (Hoik 
!9S7},  Wiesbaden  19%,  73-7;  M.  Fleischhammcr, 
Qu£iknxbidim  Kitdb  nd-AghAni^  Halle  (Saalc)  1965 
(unpubl.  ms.);  Diwdn  Ibrahim  b,  akAbbds  in 

at-TardHf  si-adabiy^d,  ed.  V\bd  al-^Aziz  al-Maymani, 
Cairo  1937,  117-94;  Marzubam,  ai-MuwOihst^y  cd. 
‘Air  Muhammad  al-Badjawf,  repr.  Cairo  n.d.;  Muslim 
b.  al-Walrd,  IMwdn,  ed.  de  Goeje,  Leiden  1875; 
Khalaf  Ra^Id  Nu‘man,  Dirdsa  wa-tahkik  dl- 

$uti  ti-iyiwdn  Abi  Tammam,  i-ti,  Baghdad  1978;  Klidb 
ai-Skdkdn4}  (containing  selections  of  the  books  of 
al-‘AdlT  and  aJ-Sull  et  dL)y  Frankfurt  1986  (Publ.  of 
the  Inst,  for  the  History^  of  Arabic-IsJamic  Science); 
D.  Sourdel,  d^id-$ut3  xut  Phisioire  des 

^dbbdsidesy  in  BEO^  xv  (1955-7),  99-108;  Suzanne 


Pinckney  Stetkevych,  Ab^  Tammam  and  the  poetics  of 
the  ^'Abtdsid  age^  Leiden  1991,  38-48;  Tanukhl,  al- 
Faea4i  ba^d  ed.  ‘Abbiid  al-^alid|r,  Beirut 

1398/1978;  Ahmad  DjamTl  al-‘Umari,  Abu  Bohr 
aPSnky  Cairo  1973;  Akram  Diya^  al-^Umarf,  Mawdrid 
al-Khm^  aPBa^dddi,  Beirut  1395/1975,  148-51; 

E.  Wagner,  Die  Oberliejemng  des  Abii  JVmiids~Diit/dn 
und  seine  Handschrftetty  Wiesbaden  1 958  (Abhand- 
lungen  der  Geistes-  und  Sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Klasse  Jalirgang  1957,  Nr.  6),  341-56. 

(S.  L£der) 

SULLAM  (a.),  Scaldy  denoting  a bilingual 
Coptic- Arabic  vocabulary,  and  by  extension, 
a ms.  of  a Coptic- Arabic  philological  mis- 
cellany. 

As  Aiabisation  progressed  in  Egypt,  and  tlie  usage 
of  Coptic,  the  latest  form  of  Ancient  Egyptian,  dimin- 
ished [see  iubtJ,  local  scholars  pul  together  bilingual 
(and  even  trilingual,  with  Greek)  vocabularies,  com- 
posed to  respond  to  tiie  need  of  social  adaptation  or 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  patrimony.  At  the  out- 
set, the  lexicographical  work  was  a prolongation  of 
the  earlier,  rich  local  tradition,  which  had  already 
mingled  the  Pharaonic  and  Hellenistic  heritages.  But 
from  the  1 3th  century  A.D,  onwards,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  philological  movement  marking  the  intel- 
lectual and  literary'  Coptic  renaissance,  one  aspect  of 
which  was  the  birth  of  Coptic  grammar  of  Arabic 
inspiration  [see  mu^;aoi>imaJ  , new  directions  appeared. 

The  oldest  and  most  represented  genre  in  this 
lexicography  is  that  caUed  “onomasiological"  (sc.  the 
classification  of  words  by  subjects  or  themes).  Mtions 
by  Munier  and  Kircher,  unfortunately  defective  and 
incomplete,  based  on  single  mss , have  brought  to 
ligliL  the  most  developed  of  these  vocabularies^  the 
anonymous  and  composite  Grcco-Copto-Arabic  one 
called  ”Book  of  degrees”  (^ip^iov  xSv  j3a0ucljv,  K Dara^l 
ai-sttUam)  and  the  “Scala  magna”  {ai-Suihm  di-kabir),  a 
Copto-Arabic  work  by  the  encyclopaedist  Abu  1- 
Barak^t  Ibn  Kabar  (d.  1324  [^.w.J).  But  many  others 
exist  (incl.  Greco-Arabic  lexica),  stiU  unpublished,  which 
served  either  directly  or  indirectly  as  models  for  later 
compilations,  whose  archetypes  may  go  back  to  the 
pre-Islamic  period,  in  the  form  of  monolingual  “ono- 
mastica”,  Greek  or  Coptic,  or  also  bilingual,  Grcco- 
Coptic. 

Apart  from  a less  numerous  type  of  vocabulary,  of 
the  glossary  type,  analysing  Biblical  and  Christian 
liturgical  texts,  and  another  dealing  with  homonyms 
{kaktm  mustiabih)y  not  to  speak  of  those  of  a hybrid 
character,  there  exist  rhymed  alphabetically- 

arranged  lexica  on  the  Arabic  pattern.  These  are  owed 
to  two  other  polymaths  of  the  7th/ 13th  century;  Abu 
^akir  Ibn  al-Rkhib  and  ai-Mu^taman  Ibn  al-‘Assal 
The  first  has  not  survived,  but  its  existence 
and  its  method  of  arrangement  are  known  to  us  thanks 
to  the  prologue  preserved  with  the  grammar  which 
served  as  an  introduction  (mukaddima)  to  it,  whilst  tJie 
second  was  edited  by  Kircher,  in  the  same  poor  con- 
ditions as  those  mentioned  above. 

Independent  of  their  intrinsic  value  in  regard  to 
Coptic  lexicography,  these  mediaeval  vocabularicsir.COm 
proved  very  useful  to  European  scholars  of  the  last 
century  for  discovering  and  getting  to  know  the  ancient 
language  of  the  hieroglyphs;  but  they  also  contain 
precious  information  on  the  lexicon  of  the  Greek  koine 
and  the  mediaeval  j\rabic  used  in  the  Nile  Valley, 
Bibliography:  1.  Editions  of  texts.  A.  Kir- 
cher, Lingiia  ae^ptiaca  restitutOy  Rome  1643;  H.  Munier, 

Lascdia  copie  44  de  ta  Biblioiheque  Pfadonak  de  Paris, 

Cairo  1 930. 
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2,  Studies.  Graf,  GCAI^  ii,  371-446  paisirn; 

A,  Malion,  CaL  iks  jcaUs  iff  la  MJ'/.  de  Paris,  y in 
MFQB,  iv  $lW0),  57-90:  A.  Sidanjs  Biblii^graphkal 
mtrodu£imn  to  meduvaf  Coptic  imgaistics,  in  Bull  Sof. 
iPAr^khL  Cupky  xxix  (I990)j  83-5;  idem,  Crypik  kxi- 
c^graphy  ifj  dtf  Middk  AgfS,  in  R.  McL.  Wilson  (ed.). 
The  JiitfiTE  a/ Cifptic  sliidif^y  Leiden  1978,  125-42;  idem, 
Les  kxi^fs  onama^Qlogiqjies  grkif-foplij-arabes  du  Mrym 
Agf  U ifurs  ancimnfs.^  in  R.  Schulz  and 

M.  Gorg  (ed.),  Ungm  rfstiUita  onentaiis  {Phisfbri/t  Julius 
Wiesbaden  1990,  348-59;  idem,  OnomasUra 
aegyptiaca  ou  fa  {raiiition  des  Ifxiqufs  thfmaliqass  en 
E^pti  ...y  in  Histoirfy  Episl^i^iogif,  iMTjgage,  xii/ 1 
(1990),  7-19;  idem,  Afanusmti  jahidiqufs  df  philoii^f 
grico-fopto-ambe,  in  AfAfEy  \ii  (1995). 

(A.  SiDARl'S) 

SULTAN  (a.),  a word  which  is  originally  an  abstract 
noun  meaning  “power,  authority^\  but  which  by  , 
the  4th/ 1 0th  century  often  passes  to  the  meaning 
“holder  of  power,  authority^-  It  could  then  be 
used  for  provincial  and  even  quite  petty  rulers  who 
had  assumed  d£  Jarta  power  alongside  the  caliph,  but 
in  the  5th/llth  century  was  especially  used  by  the 
dominant  power  in  the  central  lands  of  the  former 
caliphate,  the  Great  Sald]ule>  [see  sAij^OKros.  II,  IILl], 
who  initially  overshadowed  the  ^Abbasids  of  Baghdad  - 
In  the  Perso-Turkish  and  Indo-Muslim  worlds  espe- 
cially, the  feminine  form  sultana  evolves  to  denote  a 
woman  holder  of  power.  A denominative  verb  tasaUanti  \ 
was  formed,  with  the  somewhat  contemptuous  diminu-  | 
tivc  muia^altm  for  a petty  prince,  whilst  in  Spanish  | 
Muslim  sources,  sulatan  was  used  to  designate  Alfonso 
Vn  of  Castile  after  he  had  come  to  the  throne  as  a 
child  only  (Dozy,  Supplmienty  i,  674). 

L In  early  Islamic  usage  and  in  the  cen-  , 
tral  lands  of  Islam. 

Tile  native  Arabic  verb  salata  “to  be  hard,  strong" 
(cf.  f\kkad.  satalu  “to  have  power”)  often  occurs  in 
ancient  poetry,  but  not  in  the  l^^ut'an.  Sufian,  on  the 
other  hand,  occurs  frequently  in  the  Kurban,  with  the 
denominative  verb  saitatii  Jiian"  “to  em|Xiwer 

s.o-  over  s.o.”  appearing  in  TV,  92/90,  and  LIX,  6. 
Sultda  has  there  most  often  the  meaning  of  a moral 
or  magical  auihoricy  supported  by  proofs  or  miracles 
which  afford  the  right  to  make  a statement  of  reli- 
gious import.  'The  prophets  received  this  sultan  from 
God  (cf  c.g.  sura  XTV,  12,  13)  and  the  idolators  are 
often  invited  to  produce  a sultan  in  support  of  their 
beliefs.  Thus  the  dictionaries  (like  7M‘,  v,  159)  explain 
tho  word  as  synonymous  with  hu^^a  and  hurhan. 
There  arc  also  six  passages  in  the  Kurban  where  saltan 
has  the  meaning  of  “power”,  but  it  is  always  the  spir- 
itual power  which  Iblis  exemises  over  men  (XIV,  26; 
Xy,  42;  XVI,  101,  102;  XVII,  67;  XXXIV,  20).  Now 
it  is  this  meaning  of  power,  or  rather  of  governmental 
power,  which  is  attached  to  the  word  saltan  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Islam.  The  word  and  its  meaning 
were  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Syriac  J^uUdndy 
which  ha'i  the  meaning  of  power,  and,  although  rarely, 
also  that  of  the  wielder  of  power  (Payne-Smith,  Thesau- 
rus 5rmicitr,  coL  4179;  Noldcke,  ikitrdge  srniitisehfn 
Spraihwissmschajiy  Strassburg  1910,  39;  A.  Je fiery,  The 
mcabalaiy  uf  (hr  Quddn,  Baroda  1933,  176-7).  The 
i^ur^anic  sense  of  the  word  may  probalsly  also  he  de- 
rived from  the  meaning  of  power  (some  lexicographers 
try  to  explain  it  as  the  plural  of  jaTt/,  “olive  oil”). 
I^tcr,  an  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the  title  sultan 
with  the  meaning  of  “argument”,  and  it  was  para- 
phrased as  dha  7-Aa^^a  {TA,  lac.  fit.). 

In  the  liierarure  of  Hadfth,  sultan  has  exclusively 
the  sense  of  power,  usually  govcrnmenL^l  power  (the 


sultan  is  the  wait  for  him  who  has  no  other  al- 

Tinnidhr,  i,  204)  but  the  word  also  means  sometimes 
the  power  of  God.  The  best-known  tradition,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  begins  with  the  words  ai- saltan  ^ih 
Alldh  Ji  Tard  “governmental  power  h the  shadow  of 
Gcxl  upon  earth”  (cf.  Goldzihcr,  Mu/iamnigdanische  Stadka, 
ii,  61,  Eng-  tr.  ii,  67,  and  idem,  Du  sens  pnpie  dfs 
expressioTis  Ombre  de  LheUy  Khali/e  de  Difu^  paar  desigrier  ks 
chfjs  dans  r/slamy  in  RHR,  xxxv  [18971,  331-3).  Al-'Utbi 
quotes  this  tradition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ktiab  al- 
Tamtnlf  and  his  commentator  al-Manlnf  says  that  it 
was  transmitted  by  ai-Tirmidhl  and  others  as  going 
back  to  I bn  'Umar  {al-Fatk  al-ufahbly  ^ar^t  al-TaminTy 
Cairo  1286,  i,  21).  This  tradition  later  played  a part 
in  the  theories  of  the  Sultanate  because  an  allusion 
to  the  title  was  WTongly  seen  in  it.  Apart  from  Hadljil, 

Arabic  literature  to  the  end  of  the  4th/10lh  century 
only  knows  the  word  sultan  in  the  sense  of  govern- 
mental power  (among  the  many  examples,  cf.,  e.g.  al- 
Ya'kubf,  Rltdb  al-Buii^n,  346,  349;  Ibn  ^Abd  al-Hakam, 

Futdli  Atisr^  ed.  Torrey,  1 83.  where  it  is  said  that  in 
ancient  times  the  residence  of  the  saltdn  of  Ifrlkiya 
was  Carthage,  and  Ibn  Hawkal,  ed.  de  Goeje,  1 43, 
where  al-Maw^il  is  called  the  residence  of  the  sultan 
and  of  the  dtivdn  of  al-Djazrra\  or  of  the  pei'son  who 
at  a particular  time  is  the  personification  of  the  imper- 
sonal governmental  power,  as  opposed  to  emfr,  which 
is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a title.  This  last  meaning, 
which  is  sometimes  more  completely  rendered  by 
'l-Sultdn  (e.g.  in  Haditb),  and  is  totally  different  from 
the  first,  is  found  as  early  as  the  Egypdan  papyri  of 
the  first  century  (for  the  governor  of  Egypt,  cf.  Becker, 

Beiirage  zut  CfSfhkhk  Ae^pienSy  9t),  n.  6)  and  in  the 
following  centuries  sometimes  also  for  the  caliphs  (the 
caliph  ^-Man.>Qr  is  called  Sultan  Allah  in  a khntba^ 
al-Taban,  iit,  426;  the  caliph  al-Muwaffak  is  called 
SuMny  ibid.f  iii,  1894;  and  again  in  997  the  caliph  al- 
KAdlr,  al-'Utbf,  op.  rif.,  265).  This  practice  of  designat- 
ing a person  by  the  word  which  indicates  his  digsairy 
has  parallels  in  all  languages  (see  e.g.  for  Turkish  ofTi- 
cial  language,  H.  Ritter,  in  IslanikUy  ii  [1927].  475); 
it  even  appears  that  the  Assyrian  form  silts n was  ap- 
plied to  foreign  sovereigns  (according  to  Ravaisse  in 
^DAIG,  hdii  (1909],  330).  The  meaning  of  “power, 
government”,  has  been  maintained  in  Arabic  literature 
to  the  present  day. 

The  transition  in  meaning  from  an  impersonal  rep- 
resentative of  political  power  to  a personal  title  is  a 
development  the  stages  of  w'hich  arc  difficult  to  fol- 
low, Authorities  writing  later  than  this  development 
make  statements  which  can  only  be  accepted  with  re- 
serve. Thus  Ibn  Kiialdun  {Afukaddimay  ed.  Quatremere, 
ii,  8,  tr.  Rosenthal,  ii,  8-9)  says  that  the  Barmaki 
Pla'far  was  called  sultan  because  he  held  the  most 
powerful  position  in  the  state  and  that,  later,  the  great 
usurpers  of  the  power  of  the  caliph  obtained  ^ab^ 
like  amir  akmtard^  and  sultdn.  The  same  thing  is  rec- 
orded of  the  Buyids  (A.  Mliller,  Der  Islam  in  Afatgen- 
und  Abendlandy  i,  568)  and  of  the  Ghaznawids.  Ibn 
ai-Athlr  (ix,  92}  says  that  Mahmud  of  Qhazna  ob- 
tained the  title  of  sultan  from  the  caliph  al-K.adir.  This 
statement  is  not  con  firmed  by  aJ-'Uibi,  who,  in  giving  |p  Qom 
the  various  alkdb  conferred  on  Mahmud  by  the  caliph 
(ap.  at.,  i,  317),  makes  no  mention  of  this  tide.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  aJ-'UtbT  himself  always  calls  Mafimud 
al-Stiltdn^  explanation  the  fact  that  MahmDd 

had  become  an  independent  sovereign  {op.  at.y  311); 
but  to  al-‘UtbF  saltan  cannot  yet  have  been  an  offi- 
cial tide,  since  he  gives  the  same  epithet  to  the  caliph 
(see  above).  The  first  Ghaznavrid  on  whose  coins  the 
title  appears  Js  Ibrahim  h.  Mas^Od  (451-92/1059-99). 
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apparcndy  stimulated  by  the  extensive  use  of  the  title 
by  the  Great  Sal^juks  to  the  Ghaznawids*  west  (see 
C.E.  Bosworthjti7^rftia&i«r<f  of  the  early  Ghaznavids^  in 
OrienSy  xv  [1962],  222-4).  We  find  the  FSiimids  using 
the  epithet  Sul^n  al-Isi^m  (Ibn  Yunus,  Leiden  ms.) 
and  in  the  same  period  we  find  the  lakab  of  SultSn 
al-Dawla  among  the  Buyids  of  Fars  (SuJtan  al-Dawla, 
Abu  Sbuciia*,  403-15/1012-24  [^.a.j).  The  same  lakab 
was  borne  by  the  last  Bfiyid  ^-Malik  al-Rahlm  at 
Baghdad  at  the  time  when  the  usurping  Sal^uk 
Toghril  Beg  received  from  the  caliph  in  443/1051 
the  lakab  of  al-Sulf^  Rukn  al-Dawla  (^-RSwandf,  Rabat 
al-^uTy  ed.  M.  Iqbal,  105;  cf.  also  Ibn  Taghribirdr, 
al-Mta^um  al-zahira^  ed.  Popper,  233). 

Toghril  Beg  was  also  the  first  Muslim  ruler  whose 
coins  bear  the  epithet  or  rather  title  SuUdn,  and  that 
in  the  combination  al-Sulidn  al-Mu*azzam  (S.  Lanc- 
Poole,  Cat.  of  oriental  cobis  in  the  Brit.  Mus.y  iii,  28-9). 
This  fact  makes  it  very  probable  that  the  Salc[jaks 
were  the  first  for  whom  Sulfa n had  become  a regu- 
lar title  for  a ruler;  the  qualification  by  al-Mu*azzom 
was  nece.ssary  to  lift  the  word  definitely  out  of  its  use 
as  a more  or  less  impersonal  common  noun.  This 
development  would  at  the  same  time  explain  why  the 
word  Sultan  immediately  became  the  highest  tide  that 
a Muslim  prince  could  obtain,  while  in  the  centuries 
preceding,  any  representative  of  authority  could  be  so 
designated.  The  adjective  al~Mu*azz,amy  essential  for  the 
tide,  was  soon  omitted  in  unofficial  language.  'Fhus 
with  the  Salc[juLs,  Sultan  became  a regular  sovereign 
Ude.  Neither  the  provincial  lines  of  the  Sal^uks  (among 
whom,  however,  we  find  the  proper  name  Sultan- 
shah)  nor  the  Atabegs  after  them  bore  the  dde  sulidn; 
they  were  content  with  tides  like  malik  and  dldh.  It 
was  only  after  the  end  of  the  Great  Sal^yoks  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th/ 12th  century  that  the  Kh'^'arazm- 
^ahs  assumed  it.  'Fhe  caliph  ^-Na$ir  was,  however, 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Djalal  al- 
Din  Kh’*'arazmshah  by  refusing  to  recognise  his  claim 
to  this  dde  (al-Nasawi,  Vie  de  Djelal-eddin  hiankobirtiy 
ed.  Houdas,  247).  Soon  the  Saldjuks  of  Rum  also 
called  themselves  Sultdn  (on  coins  from  Klll^y  Ar.slan 
II,  r.  551-88/1156-92,  onwards).  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  tide  is  applied  in  literature  to  the  early  AyyO- 
bid  Salah  al-Dm  (Ibn  Djubayr.  Rihla,  ed.  Wright  and 
de  Gocjc,  40),  although  Sultdn  never  appears  on  the 
coins  of  the  Ayyubids,  whose  official  titles  were  all 
combined  with  al-Malik.  By  the  literature  of  the  7th/ 

1 3th  century,  Sultdn  had  become  a tide  indicating  the 
most  absolute  polidcal  independence.  Ibn  al-Aihir  (xi, 
169)  speaks  of  Baghdad  and  its  environs  as  the  ter- 
ritory where  the  caliph  reigned  without  a sultdn.  It  is 
not  certain  if  in  the  last  period  of  the  ‘Abbasids  in 
Baghdad,  the  caliph  was  already  regarded  as  the  only 
authority  who  could  confer  the  title  sultdn.  We  sec, 
however,  that  after  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Muslim  potentates  arrogated  the  dde 
to  themselves.  In  official  use,  the  tide  was  very  often 
followed  by  an  adjeedve  like  al-A^zom,  al-Adil  etc.  (a 
complete  list  is  given  in  O.  Codrington,  A manual  of 
Musalman  numismaties,  liOndon  1904,  81-2).  During  the 
7th-9th/ 13th- 15th  centuries,  the  Mamluk  sultans  of 
Egypt  added  the  greatest  lustre  to  the  tide  of  Sultdn; 
after  them  came  the  Ottoman  sultans. 

Sultans,  having  thus  become  potentates  whose 
absolute  independence  was  generally  recognised,  jurists 
and  historians  set  themselves  to  construct  theories  to 
find  a jusdficauon  in  law  for  the  existence  of  such 
potentates,  for  whom  there  had  been  no  place  in  the 
old  conception  of  the  Muslim  caliphate  [sec  khajlTfaJ. 
We  find  these  theories  as  early  as  al-MSwardf  (who 


wrote  in  the  time  of  the  later  Bilyids),  for  whom  sultdn 
had  not  yet  any  other  meaning  than  governmental 
power,  as  is  evident  from  the  tide  of  his  book  al- 
Ahkdm  al~sultdniyya.  'Fhis  same  author  says  (ed.  Engcr, 

Bonn  1853,  30-1)  that  the  caliph  may  remain  in  office 
even  if  he  is  dominated  by  one  of  his  subordinates, 
provided  that  the  latter’s  acdons  are  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  religion.  Al-‘UtbT,  who  quotes 
the  tradition  that  the  sultan  is  the  shadow  of  Allah 
on  earth  (sec  above),  does  so  very  probably  to  justify 
the  independent  p>osition  of  Mahmud  of  ^azna,  to 
whom  he  always  gives  the  epithet  al-Sulidn;  but  this 
allusion  to  the  well-known  tradidon  is  p>crhap>s  rather 
a play  upon  words  than  the  theory  of  a jurist.  To 
al-Qbaz^r,  the  “Sultans  of  his  age”,  of  whom  he  has 
a very  low  opinion  (Goidziher,  Streitschrfl  des  Gazdti 
gegen  die  Bdtinijja-Sektey  Leiden  1916,  93),  arc  in  gen- 
eral the  representatives  of  tcmjwral  p)owcr.  It  is  only 
under  the  Mamliik  sultans  of  Egypt  that  a definite 
theory  is  laid  down  by  IGialTl  al-^ahiri  {^ubdeit  kadf 
al-mamdliky  ed.  Ravaissc,  89-90),  who  says  that  it  is 
only  the  caliph  who  has  the  right  to  grant  the  tide 
of  sultdn  and  that,  in  consequence,  this  dde  only 
belongs  in  reality  to  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  'Fhc  Mamluks 
called  themselves  in  their  inscripuons  Sultdn  al-Isldm 
wa  H-MuslimJn  (M.  van  Berchem,  Inschriften  aus  SyrieUy 
Mesopotamien  und  Kleinasieny  Leipzig  1909).  About  the 
same  time,  Ibn  ‘Arabshah  in  the  biography  of  Sultan 
^al^ak  {jfRAS  [1907],  295  (T.)  calls  the  sultan  the 
Khalifa  of  All^  on  earth  in  affairs  of  government, 
while  the  *ulamd*  arc  the  heirs  of  the  Prophet  in  mat- 
ters of  religion;  this  statement  contains,  like  that  of 
al-*Utbr,  an  apt  allusion  to  the  tradidon  (in  another 
form).  l.asdy,  al-Suyutl  {Husn  al-muhddaray  ii,  91  ff.) 
gives  a definidon  of  the  tides  of  sultdn  (he  in  whose 
j>osscssions  there  arc  maliks)  of  al-Sulfdn  al-A*iam  and 
of  Sulfdn  al-Sald(iny  which  is  the  highest  dde.  In  the 
dme  of  the  Mamluks  there  were  actually  quite  a num- 
ber of  Muslim  potentates  who  called  themselves  Sultdn; 
some  of  these,  in  keeping  with  al-ZahiiTs  theory,  had 
even  asked  the  permission  of  the  faineant  ‘Abbasid 
caliph  in  Cairo  to  bear  the  dde. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  the  dde,  we  may 
say  that  all  the  great  rulers  who  bore  it  were  Sunnfs. 

It  is  therefore  not  a mere  coincidence  that  this  dev- 
elopment went  parallel  with  the  religious  revival  in 
Islam  in  the  p>criod  of  the  Crusades;  the  great  sul- 
tans became  at  the  same  dme  the  defenders  of  Sunni 
Islam,  and  the  originally  p>agan  Mongol  rulers,  after 
having  in  general  embraced  this  Ibrm  of  Islam, 
assumed  this  very  dde.  'Ihis  Sunni  significance  of  the 
dde  is  specially  nodceablc  in  the  Ottoman  sultanate. 

It  appears  that  some  coins  of  Orkhan  [q.v.^  already 
bear  the  dde  stdtdn  (S.  Lanc-Poolc,  Cat.  or.  coinsy  viii, 

41),  although  the  first  Ottoman  princes  were  gener- 
ally regarded  as  amtrs  (Ibn  Battu^,  ii,  321).  BSyezId 
I is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  obtain  from  the 
caliph  in  Cairo  the  right  to  call  himself  Sultdn  (von 
Hammer,  GOR,  i,  235).  After  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, Mehemmed  II  [^.i>.]  assumed  the  dde  of  Sultdn 
al~barrayn  wa  H-bahrayn  {GOR,  i,  88),  but  even  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  itself  as  the  dde  of  the  sovereigqi(i|taf  _Qom 
was  never  as  popular  as  those  of  Kbunkdr  and  PdeHdidh. 

In  the  official  protocol,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occu- 
pies an  imp>ortant  place,  c.g.  in  the  formula  al-Sulidn 
ibn  al-Sulidn,  etc.,  before  the  names  of  the  rulers.  After 
the  exdnction  of  the  Mamluk  sultanate  by  the  con- 
quest of  Selim  I,  Ottoman  rulers  had  become  indis- 
putably the  gfreatest  sultans  in  Islam.  The  ^afawids 
of  Persia  were  called  St^b  and  the  opposition  Sultdn- 
Stoh  henceforth  corresponded  to  that  between  Sunnis 
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and  ^r*rs.  It  is  true  that  officially  the 
called  themselves  Sultan^  c.g.  on  their  coins  (R.S*  Poolc, 
Cata/ogue  of  the  comk'^of  thi  ^mks  of  Fetsia  in  the  British 
Museum f l^ondon  1887,  index,  313,  s,v.  Suifdji}^  but 
they  were  only  known  by  the  title  of  Shah.  In  gen- 
eral under  the  Safawids,  suifan  was  a title  of  deputy 
governors  in  the  provinces  (see  K.M.  Rohrbom,  FYoifin- 
zen  und  .Z^tra^ewuit  Fersims  im  16.  und  JT.  Jahrhunderty 
Berlin  1966). 

In  Ottoman  Turkey,  Suitdn  was  always  an  elevated 
ride.  In  addition  to  rulers,  it  was  borne  by  princes, 
and  one  of  the  causes  why  the  Grand  Vizier  and 
favourite  of  Suleym^  I,  IbrUiTm  Pa^a  was 

disgraced  is  said  to  have  been  that  he  had  taken  the 
title  of  Sultdn  {GOR,  iii,  160).  In  the  time  of 

*Abd  al-Hamid  11,  the  petty  chiefs  who  were  appointed 
sul^n  in  their  own  countiy-  (e.g.  in  Hadramawt)  were 
not  allowed  to  use  the  title  when  they  visited  Istanbul. 

In  Turkish,  the  title  .ta/Mn  wa^  always  placed  before 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  prince,  showing 
its  foreign  origin.  The  reaUy  poptdar  use  of  the  word 
in  Turkish  is  with  the  meaning  of  princess  {see  e.g. 
the  story  Sdl^me  Sultan.^  in  G,  Jacob,  /Fii/shuch,  ii,  59, 
and  the  use  of  the  word  in  erotic  poetry).  It  is  by 
this  usage  that  the  practice  of  placing  suitdn  after  the 
word  when  it  means  princess  is  to  be  explained,  as 
in  W^de  Sul(^,  fU^agseki  Sult^  (cf  also  ^All, 
al-akthdr,  v,  16).  For  the  same  reason.  Sulfan  is  added 
after  the  name  when  it  is  applied  to  a mystic  (see  4. 
below). 

In  Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  as  noted  above,  suhdn 
was  used  as  a tide  for  ofBccrs  and  govemonJ  ('AlT, 
he,  cit.f  in  ^DMG,  btxx  [1926],  30).  Ewiiya  ^elebi 
speaks  of  the  suH^os  of  Persia  as  minor  governors 
{S^ahat-ndme,  ii,  299-305).  The  only  case  in  which 
the  sovereign  has  been  given  the  title  Sultan  is  that 
of  the  last  Ahmad  ^Sh,  who  received  it  on 

his  accession  in  1327/1909  after  the  Constitutional 
Revoiurion. 

In  Egypt,  the  tide  had  disappeared  with  the  last 
Mamluks,  but  was  revived  for  the  short  period  (1914- 
1922)  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Husayn  Kamil  and  the  j 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fu^ad  [see  khidIw],  j 

The  number  of  dynasties  whose  rulers  have  home  ! 
or  bear  the  title  Sultan  is  very  great.  Only  in  North  j 
Africa  did  it  appear  relatively  latc^  in  Morocco  the  j 
dynasty  of  the  FilalT  Sburafa*  or  Shoriy  (since  ' 

the  second  half  of  the  12ih/]8th  century)  was  the  i 
Imt  to  assume  the  title  Suhdn.  I 

Bihliographjf  (in  addition  to  references  given  in  I 
the  article):  G.  Weil,  Gesehkhte  der  Mannheim  I 

1848,  ii,  34.'5i  A,  von  Krcmer,  Geschhhfe  der  herrschen- 
den  Ideen  des  hlams^  Leipzig  1868,  421;  W.  Barthold,  ! 
TuTk£sian  down  to  the  Mongol  inuasiony  271;  C.F.  i 
Scybold,  Miszelhn^  in  Ixii  (1968),  563  ff.;  } 

714  IT.;  idem,  Mochmah  Sultdn,  in  ^DMG,  Ixiii  (1909),  I 
329  H;  C.H.  Becker,  Bartholdis  Studien  uber  iC^f  und  | 
SaitSUi  in  Islam,  vi,  esp.  356  IT.;  A.  Mez,  Die  f 
Renaissanee  des  Islams,  Heidelberg  1922,  133;  T.W.  I 
Arnold,  The  caliphate^  London  1924,  esp.  202  If,;  j 
P.  Wittek,  Islam  und  Kal^t.,  in  Archw  Jitr  ^zialwissen- 
schafi  und  Sazialpoli^y  1925,  liii,  csp.  414  JT.;  E.  Tyan,  | 
Institutions  du  droit  puMie  musulman.  ii.  Sultan  at  et  j 
eai^.,  Paris  1956,  7-79;  R.  Levy,  77te  soeial  stme-  I 
ture  of  /jAim,  Cambridge  1957,  269,  369,  377-8;  \ 
EIJ.  Rosenthal,  Policed  thought  m medkual  hUm,  \ 
Cambridge  1968,  index, 

{J.H.  Kramers- [C.E,  Bos  worth]) 

2,.  In  South-East  Asia. 

Muslim  rulers  in  the  South-East  Asian  archipelago 
did  not  automatically  adopt  the  tide  of  a sultan  after 


their  conversion  to  llic  Prophet^s  religion.  Ttiey  usually 
maintained  the  ride  of  a raja.,  or  maharaja,  or  similar 
titles  rooted  in  their  respective  cultural  and  tribal  tra- 
dition. In  Malaysia,  the  traditional  Malay  title  Tang 
di-Pertuan  (he  who  is  made  Ijord)  is  still  used  ofilcially. 

Together  with  the  titles,  pre- Islamic  religious  and 
mystical  conceptions  legitimated  by  mythology  were 
continued.  The  true  king  can  only  fulfill  his  task,  i.e* 
to  safeguard  prosperity  and  harmony  in  the  cosmos 
he  rules,  after  he  has  reached  a kind  of  mystical  union 
with  the  Divine  power  which  works  through  him  and 
expresses  iuself  as  his  iakti  (magical  power,  in  Islamic 
times  also  called  keramat).  Thus  the  king  appears  as 
the  dewa  rrja,  the  representative  of  the  Divine.  Dynasties 
which  had  adopted  Hinduism,  or  even  Buddhism, 
legitimated  their  rule  by  linking  their  genealogical 
lineages  with  the  heroes  of  the  Indian  mythical  past. 

Sincr  the  ruler  is  the  manifest  representative  of 
Divinity,  and  thus  also  of  Divine  Law,  he  on  his  own 
authority  may  issue  the  Lava's  of  the  countty  and  adjust 
them  to  changing  circumstances.  On  the  part  of  his 
people,  absolute  obedience  is  demanded.  He  should 
not  be  adored  like  a god,  but  certain  rituals  to 
strengthen  his  .iahti,  and  that  of  hb  regalia  were  usual 
and  frequent. 

The  religious  and  dynastic  traditions  out  of  which 
the  Malayan  sultanates  developed,  were  rooted  in 
Srivijaya,  the  Mahay  ana  Buddhist  maritime  empire 
which  declined  in  the  7th-Bth/ 1 3th- 14th  centuries. 

These  traditions  were  supported  by  those  Muslims  who 
participated  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  Islamic 
principalities.  They  originated  from  Persia  or  Northern 
India  and  the  Dakan  (Deccan),  had  a ^uft  background 
and  were  influenced  by  the  dynastic  ideologies  which 
had  developed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Islamic 
world  since  the  4th/ 10th  century,  and  which  reactua- 
lised  old  Iranian  conceptions  in  a cultural  setting  in 
which  the  influence  of  Mahay  an  a Buddhism  still  was 
present.  The  famous  hadi(h  that  the  sultan  is  the  ^ill 
Allah  Ji  'l-dlam  ""God's  shadow  on  earth, fitted  well 
with  this  understanding,  and  again  bestowed  absolute 
power  to  the  ruler,  to  which  his  people  had  to  respond 
with  absolute  obedience  and  loyalty;  this  made  them 
a bangsa  (nation),  indissolubly  linked  to  their  ruler. 

With  regard  to  the  first  Islamic  dynasty  in  the 
archipelago,  that  of  Samudra  (later  Pasai  [sec  PASfeJ) 
in  northern  Sumatra,  which  had  turned  from  ShTism 
to  Sunnism  in  6fl3/l28.'3,  the  official  chronicle  (Ifihdyat 
R^'a-raja  Pasai)  narrates  that  its  first  ruler,  al-Malik 
al-S^ih  (d.  696/ 1 297),  was  converted  to  Islam  in 
a dream  in  which  the  Prophet  himself  magically 
transferred  the  basic  knowledge  of  Islam  to  him  and 
presented  him  with  the  title  of  sultan.  Shortly  after 
that  dream,  a messenger  *Trom  the  caliph  of  Mecca” 
arrived  and  installed  him  indeed  as  a sultan,  while  a 
mystical  preacher  from  India,  who  came  with  the 
same  vessel,  is  said  to  have  taught  Islam  to  the  people. 

This  story  gives  importance  to  the  fact  that  the 
title  of  sultan  should  be  bestowed  by  ""the  caliph”. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  however,  only  scanty 
knowledge  about  that  person.  When  an  embassy  of 
the  rulers  of  Aceh  [see  atj^h],  who  at  that  time CO ITI 
still  consolidating  their  position  among  the  Malayan 
sultans,  visited  Istanbul  ca,  1562,  it  asked  for  mili- 
tary equipment  but  not  lor  the  title  of  suMn  for  their 
king  (Lombard,  1967,  37).  Sultan  Agung  of  Mataram 
in  Java  (sec  below),  however,  prided  himself  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  obtained  this  title  in  1641,  again 
through  a direct  delegation  from  Mecca,  despatched 
by  the  "siWta^  and  from  the  “Meccan  caliph”  (Ricklefs, 

1974,  17). 
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The  founder  of  the  once  most  influential  sultanate 
of  Malacca  Paramos  vara,  a refugee  from  the 

Sailendra  courttin  Palembang  had  maintained 

the  Buddhist  court  etiquette  of  Srivijaya,  even  after 
his  conversion  to  Islam  (ca.  816/ 1 413)  on  his  marriage 
with  a daughter  of  the  sultan  of  Pasai.  Thus  during 
the  years  of  his  rule  and  that  of  his  sons^  the  centre 
of  the  court  was  again  shaped  according  to  the  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  symbol  of  the  windrose,  thus  representing 
the  order  of  the  cosmos  in  which  the  sultan  takes  the 
centre,  his  main  aids  and  highest  dignitaries  (after 
himself ) being  the  h^daham  or  Chief  Minister;  the  p^- 
fmlu  responsible  for  maintaining  the  sacred 

traditions;  the  responsible  for  security;  and 

the  hks^ana,  as  the  supervisor  of  the  Qeet*  Below 
these  *‘Big  Four”  was  the  next  level  of  eight  dignitaries, 
followed  by  others  accordingly  (Winstedt,  1961,  63  ff,; 
Hashim,  1990,  147  ff.).  This  structure  was  later  taken 
over  by  most  of  the  succeeding  Malay  sultanates,  and 
in  most  of  them  it  exists  until  the  present,  although 
more  or  less  significant  adjustments  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  time. 

Since  the  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty  of  China 
had  acknowledged  his  authority  already  in  1405, 
Paramesvara  and  his  sons  condnued  to  use  the  Sailen- 
dra  title  of  In  the  S^araJi  the 

court  chronicle  of  the  Malaccan  sultans  and  their 
descendents  in  Johore,  the  necessary  genealogical  legiti- 
madon  of  this  dynasty  was  established  by  Unking  them 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Iskandar  Dhu  *1-Kamayn, 
who  is  said  to  have  Jouimeyed  to  Andelas  (an  old 
name  of  Sumatra,  not  al-Andalus!),  established  there 
the  Sailendra  dynasty  and  is  thus  the  ancestor  of  the 
Malaccan  dynasty,  Ixigically,  Paramesvara  had  already 
used,  after  his  conversion,  the  name  of  Iskandar  ^ah. 
But  only  his  third,  or  fourth  successor,  Raja  Kasim 
(Kasim)  or  Sultan  MuaaJfar  Shah  (850-63/1446-59), 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a Tamil  merchant, 
established  Islam  firmly  as  the  religion  of  his  dynasty 
and  upgraded  the  use  of  the  title  of  sui^da.  A policy 
of  intermarriage  with  the  major  principalities  in  the 
archipelago  introduced  this  dtle  more  firmly  as  a 
nouon  of  a Muslim  ruler;  usually  it  is  combined  with 
an  Arabic  name,  preferably  with  a theophoric  mean- 
ing, such  as  e,g.  Sultan  *Abd  al-Rabman, 

On  the  Malayan  peninsula,  nine  Islamic  kingdoms 
have  survived  until  the  present,  two  of  them  not  using 
the  6 tic  suitdn  for  their  rulers:  Perils  (Raja)  and  Negeri 
Sembilan  (Yang  di-Pertuan  Besar).  In  contrast  to 
Indonesia  with  its  centralised  republic,  the  existence 
of  these  Islamic  kingdoms  demanded  the  formation 
of  a federal  Malayan  state  after  independence  from 
the  British  was  achieved.  Malay  “nationalism’*,  k£bartg- 
jfliui,  stiU  could  not  separate  itself  from  the  basic  loyalty 
of  each  Malay  baiigsd  towards  its  ruler  (cf.  Omar, 
1993,  passim}.  Thus  the  Consdtution  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaysia  (1963)  provided  that,  on  one  hand,  the 
authority  of  the  rulers  in  all  matters  related  to  reli- 
gion (Islam)  should  remain  untouched;  they  remain 
the  Heads  of  the  Islamic  religion  in  their  states  (art. 
3.2).  Also  in  the  Federation,  Islam  was  proclaimed  to 
be  the  official  religion,  although  freedom  of  religion 
is  guaranteed  to  aU  non-Muslims.  For  all  Muslims  in 
the  Federation  who  do  not  live  in  a sultanate  or 
Islamic  kingdom,  i.e.  who  live  either  in  Penang, 
Malacca,  Sabah,  Sarawak  or  one  of  the  Federal 
Territories,  the  Head  of  State  (of  the  Federation),  or 
Yang  di-Pertuan  Agong,  elected  by  the  nine  rulers — 
who  constitute  the  '"^Conference  of  Rulers” — from 
among  themselves  for  a period  of  five  years,  acts  as 
their  religious-legal  head  and  protector  (art.  3.3)* 


The  position  as  head  of  the  religion  (Islam)  gives 
much  influence  on  the  practice  and  interpretation  of 
Islamic  law  to  the  rulers,  sometimes  resulting  in  con- 
flict with  other  legal  or  constitutional  institutions  and 
their  representatives.  On  the  other  hand,  as  natural 
members  of  the  “Conference  of  Rulers”,  which  is  a 
particular  chamber  provided  by  the  Constitution  (art. 
38)  whose  membership  is  Limited  to  them,  the  rulers 
may  exercise  some  influence  also  on  federal  politics. 
One  of  their  major  privileges,  a natural  legal  immu- 
nity with  regard  to  the  federal  law,  has,  however, 
been  abolished  recently  (1993)  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mahathir  bin  Mohamad.  But  perfect 
loyalty  {kesetiaan)  to  the  Ruler  (iZ^a)  and  the  state  is 
still  the  second  of  the  Five  Basic  Principles  {Ruhmegara) 
of  the  Federation. 

While  the  sultanates  in  North  Sumatra,  Malaya, 
North  Borneo  and  up  to  the  Southern  I^ilippines 
were  dynastically  and  ideologically  linked  to  Malacca 
and  its  tradition,  those  in  South  Sumatra,  South  and 
East  Borneo,  Sulawesi,  Eastern  Indonesia  and  Java 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Central  Javanese 
Islamic  kingdoms,  starting  with  Demak  (1474-1546) 
and  climaxing  with  Mataram  (since  1582). 

'Fhe  West  Javanese  Hikdjyal  Hasmuddin  reports  that 
the  third  ruler  of  Demak,  Terengganu  (r.  [1505-18  ? 
and]  1521-4$),  had  been  oifered  the  title  of  julfan  by 
Seh  Nurullah  (Sljaykh  Nur  Allah,  also  known  as 
Mawl^na  MakhdOm,  Sunan  Gunung  Jati  etc.)  in  1524; 
the  originating  from  Pasal,  was  said  to  have 

completed  his  twforc  he  came  to  Java  and  thus 

seems  to  have  been  entitled  to  bestow  such  a title 
(cf.  H J*  de  Graaf  and  Th.G.Th.  Pigeaud,  1974,  50-1)* 
The  most  eminent  ruler  of  Mataram,  Agung  (r.  1613- 
1646),  after  having  his  dynasty  legitimised  according 
to  the  criteria  of  the  last  Hindu  empire  of  Majapahit, 
and  thus  as  its  successor,  obtained  the  title  of 
by  a special  delegation  dispatched  by  the  Meccan 
‘ulamn\  in  1641.  But  only  after  the  division  of  Mataram 
in  1755  into  the  two  main  principalities  Surakarta 
and  Yogyakarta  [q  vv.]  did  the  ruler  of  the  latter  one 
rcson  to  it  again  and,  moreover,  add  the  titles  of 
kalipatulak  Aiidh)^  panaii^ama  (regulator  of  reli- 

gion), and  sayidin,  thus  even  claiming  descent  from 
the  Prophet.  All  of‘  his  successors  until  the  present 
one,  who  is  the  tenth  one  (in  office  since  1986),  have 
born  the  title  Sultan  Ngabdurrahman  Hamengku 
Buwono  (“holding  the  universe  in  his  lap”).  Again,  the 
position  of  the  sultan,  being  the  representative  of  the 
Prophet  who  is  the  representative  of  God,  is  under- 
stood according  to  $uB  tradidons.  The  sultan  has 
obtained  the  highest  mystical  insight  into  God  and 
His  Will,  not  only  externally  according  to  the  written 
but  internally.  To  underline  the  religious  and 
social  importance  of  his  person,  he  is  usually  the  kthla 
of  his  courtiers,  particularly  in  times  of  leisure  or 
meditation* 

VVhile  aU  other  sultanates  in  Indonesia  lost  their 
political  power  either  in  the  colonial  period  or  in  the 
years  immediately  after  independence  (1945),  the 
sultanate  of  Yogy^arta  still  exists  to  some  degree  as 
an  independent  administrative  entity  or  doirak  istimewa 
(“special  district”)  in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  the 
sultan  taking  a similar  position  to  that  of  a governor 
in  other  provinces*  This  exceptional  position  is  due 
to  the  late  Sultan  Hamengku  Buwono  IX*s  active 
support  given  to  the  “Republican  government”  under 
SeJekamo  during  the  times  of  military  confrontation 
with  the  Dutch  colonial  administration  (1946-9),  For 
many  Javanese,  the  Sultan  thus  gave  proof  of  being 
a kind  of  ratA  adil  (just  king),  with  the  k£saktian  (cf. 
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sakti)  of  his  rule  siill  being  active,  and  so  he  strength- 
ened his  personal  and  particularly  his  religious/spiritual 

auihoii^alpatidar.com 

The  only  sultanate  in  South-Elast  Asia  which  still 
has  maintained  its  independence  is  that  of  Brunei  [q,v. 
in  Suppl.]. 

Bibliography.  A.H,  Hill  (ed.  and  tr.),  Hikqyat 
Raja-raja  Pasaiy  in  JMBRASy  xxxiii  (1960),  part  2; 

R.  Winstedt,  The  Malays.  A cultural  histoiy.  I-ondon 
and  Boston  1947,  ®196l,  63  ff.;  C.C.  Brown,  Sgarah 
Alelqyu.  '^Afaltry  Annals'\  with  inirod.,  R.  Roolvink, 
Kuala  Lumpur  1970;  D.  Lombard,  Ijc  sultanat  (TA^h 
au  temps  dlskondar  Muda  1607-1636.  Paris  1967;  HJ. 
de  Graaf  and  'Fh.G.Th.  Pigeaud,  De  eerste  moslimse 
vorstendommen  op  JavOy  *s-Gravenhage  1974  (»  VKI 
69);  M.C.  Ricidefs,  Jogjakarta  under  Sultan  Mangkubumi 
1749-1792.  A hisUny  of  the  division  of  Java^  London 
1974;  Tun  Moh.  SufTian,  H.R.  Lee  and  F.A.  | 
Trindade  (eds.).  The  Constitution  of  Malaysia.  Its  devel- 
opment 1957-1977y  Kuala  I^umpur  1978;  A.C.  Milner, 
Islam  and  Malay  kinshipy  in  JRjIS  (1981),  48-70;  | 
Y.A.M.  Raja  Azlan  Shah,  The  role  of  constitutional  1 
rulers  in  MaUy.day  in  F.A.  Trindade  and  H.P.  Lee 
(eds.),  The  Constitution  of  Alalaysia.  Further  Perspectives  I 
and  developments.  Singapore  1986,  76  fL;  M.R. 
Woodward,  Islam  in  Java.  .Normative  piety  and  mysticLtm  ' 
in  the  Sultanate  of  Yogyakarta.  Tucson  1989  (-  The 
Association  for  Asian  Studies  Monograph,  XLV); 
Muh.  YusofT  Hashim,  Kesultanan  Alelqyu  Aialaka. 
Kuala  Lumpur  1990;  Arifin  Omar,  Batigsa  Alelqyu. 
Afalcty  concepts  of  democracy  and  community  1945-J950y 
Kuaia  Lumpur  1993.  (O.  Schumann) 

3.  In  West  Africa. 

'Fhe  least  one  can  say  is  that,  in  West  Africa,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Muslim  world,  the  term  is  very  rich 
and  varied  in  meaning.  In  Moorish  tribal  society  in 
general,  the  dominant  personality  is  called,  in  Hassa- 
niyya  Arabic,  Sultdn  or  Stoykh  in  an  interchangeable  j 
manner,  with  the  term  thus  expressing  the  idea  of 
power. 

In  one  of  his  writings  called  Nac^m  al-iktu'dn  (“The 
star  of  the  brethren’*),  the  great  fighter  for  the  faith 
Usuman  Dan  Fbdio  [see  ‘t-TUMan  b.  fOdT],  gave  valid-  i 
ity  to  the  idea  that  the  terms  kbildfay  imdma,  imdra 
and  saltanoy  and  consequently  the  titles  khalifa,  imdm, 
amir  and  sultdny  are  all  authorised  in  the  Shari^a.  What 
the  founder  of  the  most  powerful  politico-economic 
system  in  the  Central  SudSn  during  the  19th  century  I 
wished  thereby  to  say,  was,  according  to  his  interr-  j 
preters,  that  it  was  not  so  much  that  there  were  no 
nuances  in  the  fields  of  the  exercise  of  power  by  those  | 
who  claimed  one  or  other  of  these  titles,  but  rather 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  title  adopted  by  a person  I 
who  claimed  to  rule  in  the  name  of  Islam,  he  had  i 
to  disassociate  himself  from  the  anti-Islamic  tradition  I 
of  royal  power  {mulk)y  which  had  no  foundation  of  I 
religious  legitimacy. 

Nevertheless — and  in  this  they  resembled  the  greater  | 
part  of  their  contemporaries — those  who  in  practice  i 
directed  the  Sokoto  [7.i».J  caliphate  until  the  colonial  I 
conquest,  most  often  styled  themselves  amir  al-mu'mimin 
“commander  of  the  faithful”,  in  Hausa,  Sarkin  Alusulmi.  ' 
When  sultdn  was  used  to  designate  them,  it  was  usu-  | 
ally  in  combination  with  other  honorific  titles,  notably  I 
that  of  amir  al-mu*mimin.  | 

After  the  colonial  conquest,  the  British,  who  retained  i 
pre-colonial  political  structures  as  part  of  the  policy 
of  “Indirect  Rule”  and  within  the  context  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Sokoto,  designated  its  head  as  Sultan,  a 
title  which  continues  to  be  used  substantially  today  in 
order  to  refer  to  the  person  who  is  considered  as  the  j 


supreme  Muslim  religious  authority  in  contemporary 
Nigeria. 

A certain  number  of  the  heads  of  Islamicised  politi- 
cal structures  in  West  Africa  also  claimed  this  title  of 
Sultan.  Thus  the  Air  had  a Sultan  based  in  Agades, 
as  also  in  Damagaram  (or  the  sultanate  of  Zinder), 
based  in  Zinder.  Al-Hajj  Umar  Said  Tall  (1774-1864), 
the  founder  of  an  ephemeral  empire  in  the  Western 
SudUn  on  the  eve  of  the  colonial  conquest,  is  styled 
sultdn  of  the  Ti^anT  state  by  his  biographer  Muham- 
mad aI-Ti4j5ni  and  his  son  and  successor  Ahmadu 
likewise  claimed  the  title  of  sultdn.  But  according  to 
F.  Dumont,  the  title  of  sultdn  attributed  to  al-Ha^j^j 
‘Umar  by  Muhammad  al-HSfi?  was  more  a feature 
of  style,  since  there  emerges  clearly  from  al-Ticijani’s 
work  that  al-Ha^j^j  ‘Umar  was  in  no  way  swayt*d 
by  the  idea  of  temporal  power  but  sought  to  com- 
bat it  and  render  it  subordinate  to  the  faith.  One 
should  mention  a polemical  point  raised  by  contem- 
porary writers  on  the  state  created  by  Usman  dan 
Fodio.  The  authors  who  consider  him  as  endowed 
with  Islamic  legitimacy  c^ll  this  last  a caliphate  and 
consider  those  who  directed  it  as  above  all  amir  al- 
mu'mininy  reserving  the  term  sultdn  for  political  systems 
which  were  fairly  strong  and  based  on  absolute  rule 
such  as  Kebbi,  Gobir  and  Zamfara  (I.ast,  1967),  whilst 
others  who  classify  it  as  a state  just  like  all  the 
others  call  it  an  empire  and  its  heads  sultans  (Johnson, 

1967). 

Bibliography:  D.M.  Last,  The  Sokoto  caliphate, 

London  1967;  H.A.S.  Johnson,  The  Fulani  empire  of 
Sokoto,  London- Ibadan-Nairobi  1967;  N.  Levtzion, 

A fuslims  and  chifs  in  West  Africa.  A study  of  Islam  in 
the  middle  Volta  basin  m the  precolonial  period,  Oxford 
1968;  J.  Lombard,  Autorites  traditioneUes  et  povvoirs 
europeens  en  Afrique  Moire,  Paris  1969;  A.  Salifou,  Le 
Damagram  ou  Sultanat  de  finder  au  XIX*  siecle,  in 
Documents  des  Etudes  .Nigeriennes,  xxvii  (1971);  C.  and 
E.K.  Stewart,  Islam  and  social  order  in  Aiauritania. 

A case  study  fom  the  nineteenth  century,  Oxford  1973; 

L.  Brenner,  The  Shehus  of  Kukawa.  A hisUny  of  al- 
Kanemi  dynasty  of  Bomo,  Oxford  1973;  F.  Dumont, 

I. *anti-sultan  ou  Al-Hajj  *Umar  Tall  de  Fouta,  combattant 
de  la  foiy  Dakar-Abidjan  1974;  Muhammad  al-Hafiz 
al-TigySni,  Al-Hac^  Omar  Tall  (1794-1864),  Sultan 
de  PEtat  Udjanite  de  VAfrique  occidentale  (tr.  from  Ara- 
bic by  F.  Dumont),  Abidjan  1983;  M.  Hiskett,  The 
development  of  Islam  in  West  Africa,  London  1984; 

E.  Gregoire,  Les  AUiazoi  de  Alaradi,  Paris  1986; 

J. R.  Willis,  In  the  path  of  Allah.  The  pa.ssion  of  al-Hcqj 
*Umary  London  1989;  J.O.  Hunwick,  Arabic  literature 
of  Africa.  II.  The  uritings  of  Central  Sudanic  Africa, 

Leiden  1995.  (Ousmanf.  Kane) 

4.  In  mysticism. 

This  use  of  the  word  is  not  earlier  than  the  7th/ 1 3th 
century,  and  it  spread  particularly  in  Asia  Minor  and 
the  countries  influenced  by  Ottoman  civilisation.  The 
beginning  of  the  development  of  the  use  of  the  word 
may  have  been  titles  like  Sulfdn  al-*dyhikin  given  to  the 
mystical  poet  Ibn  al-Farid  [q.v^  and  Sultdn  al-*ulamd* 
borne  by  Baha*  al-Dln  Walad,  father  of  Qjalal  al-Dm 
Rumi  f^.r.].  But  this  mystical  epithet  w^ ;n|o>~  ddub^p  QQpp| 
also  influenced  in  its  development  by  the  conception 
frequently  expressed  in  mystical  poetry  that  the  mys- 
tic obtains  the  rank  and  power  of  a sovereign  in  the 
spiritual  world.  It  is  through  the  same  order  of  ideas 
that  the  title  of  KJjunkar  (cf  the  name  of  the  Ottoman 
province  Khuddwendigd r)  may  be  explained.  Ewiiya 
Celcbi  {Siydhat-ndme,  iii,  367-8),  in  bracketing  the  names 
of  Sultans  Mehemmed  II  and  BSyezFd  II  with  the 
names  of  two  mystics,  says  that  all  were  great  sulidns. 
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SULTAN  — sultan  tIUSAYN 


This  was  tlie  origin  of  namc^s  Uke  Dc<lc  SuhSn  and 
Baba  Sul^Sn.  'I’he  Shayyj  Badr  al-Dfn  b,  Katji 
Samawiia  leader  of  the  religious  revolutionary 

movcmciit  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  early  9th/15ih  cen- 
tury ^ was  also  called  Suli^n  by  his  adepts;  Babinger 
(in  /jsAj  xi^  74)  sees  in  this  an  indication  that  he  was 
considered  a real  sovereign.  It  appears  that  the  sur- 
name of  Sui4^n  was  especially  borne  by  the  Bekta^Is. 
It  did  not,  however,  indicate  a particularly  high  rank 
in  the  order;  thus  Babinger  (ibc,  cit.)  was  probably 
right,  in  any  case  for  the  latter  period,  in  regarding 
it  as  simply  a hypcrcoristic  or  term  of  affection. 

Bihliography:  See  that  for  tasawwuf, 

(J.H.  Kramers) 

SULTAN  al-DAWLA  b.  Bah5’  al-Dawla  Ftruz, 
Abu  Shudja*>  Buyid  ruler  in  Pars,  and  at  first  in 
Trak  also,  403-1 5/ 1 01 2-24,  succeeding  his  father  [see 
BAHA*  AL-oAwtA,  in  SuppfJ  at  ^IrS^. 

Much  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  conflict  witJi  his 
brothers,  including  Abu  U-Fawaris  l^wam  al-Dawla, 
who  eventually  became  ruler  in  Kiitnan  as  Sultan  al- 
Dawla^s  subordinate,  and  Abu  ^Alr  Hasan,  witlt  whom 
he  disputed  control  of  TraJt.  By  412/1021  the  latter 
was  able  to  secure  recognition  as  ruler  in  Trak  with 
the  honorific  of  Mu^arrif  al-Dawla  (he  had  already 
declared  himself  ^dkSnstdh  "king  of  kings’^),  and  in 
413/1022  there  was  a formal  division  of  territories, 
with  Musharrif  al-Dawla  reigning  over  Trak  and 
Khuzistan  and  Sultan  al-Dawla  over  Pars  and  Kirman, 
Sultan  al-Dawla  died  at  Shfraz  in  Sbawwal  415/ 
December  1024  at  the  age  of  32,  six  months  before 
Musharrif  al-Dawia’s  own  death,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  Firs  by  his  son  and  heir  Abu  Kalityar 
Marzuban 

Bihliagraphjf  : The  main  primary  sources  are  Ibn 
aJ-DjawzI  and  Ibn  aJ-Athir.  'These  are  utilised  in 
Mafizullah  Kabir,  Th^  Bjiwqyhid  qf  Biighdad 

{334/946-447/105^,  Calcutta  1964,  92-8;  H,  Busse, 
OiaUJ  und  Gro^iskhn^  dk  im  Iraq  {945-1055}^ 

Beirut- Wiesbaden  1969,  91-8,  171. 

(C.E.  Bosworth) 

SULTAN  ^USAYN,  S^Ah,  §afawid  ruler, 
reigned  1 105-35/ 1 694^1 722,  the  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  ^ih  Sulayman  born  in  1080/1669- 

70  to  a Circassian  mother,  and  died  in  1139/1726. 
He  was  crowned  7 August  1694,  nine  days 

after  his  father death  after  divisions  of  opinion  at 
court  over  the  succession, 

Shah  Sultan  Husayn  resembled  his  father  in  having 
grown  up  in  the  confines  of  the  harem  and  in  coming 
to  power  with  limited  life  experience  and  virtually  no 
training  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Exceedingly  devout,  he 
immediately  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  religious  forces, 
led  by  the  zealous  ShayJth  al-Islam  of  Isfahan,  Muham- 
mad Baldr  Madjjlisr,  seen  in  the  proclamation,  directly 
following  the  accession,  of  a series  of  decree  that 
proscribed  the  production  and  consumption  of  wine, 
and  popular  practices  such  as  gambling  and  pigeon 
flying,  but  as  was  customary,  these  bans  soon  fell  into 
desuetude,  and  before  long  the  ^ah  was  given  to 
drinking  as  much  as  his  predecessors- 

Suhan  Husayn  came  to  power  at  a time  when 
Persia's  long-standing  outward  stability  was  breaking 
down,  with  rebellions  in  Georgia  and  Kurdistan,  and 
Omani  and  Balu£i  incursions. 

The  ^ah  made  some  efforts  to  counter  these  prob- 
lems: he  strengthened  the  eastern  border,  sent  an 
army  to  quell  the  revolt  in  Georgia  and  made  an 
(abortive)  attempt  to  respond  to  Omani  aggression, 
but  subsequent  historians  without  exception  have  crit- 
icised him  for  being  a /ain/ant  and  a weakling,  while 


some  have  blamed  him  personally  for  the  demise  of 
the  5“fawid  state. 

it  is  certainly  true  that  he  was  even  more  removed 
from  statecraft  than  his  father  had  been.  Withdrawn 
and  disconnected,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  amid  his 
immense  numbers  of  eunuchs  and  women,  and  in  this 
climate  factionalism  and  peculation  were  allowed  to 
thrive  as  never  before.  Corruption  became  so  wide- 
spread that  local  ofTtciaL  became  accomplices  in  high- 
way robberies.  Taxes  went  up  and  became  particularly 
onerous  for  the  Armenians  and  Indians,  two  groups 
with  a disproportionally  large  role  in  the  economy. 

The  ^ah,  meanwhile,  built  pleasure  gardens  and 
palaces,  the  money  for  which  was  extorted  from  mer- 
chants and  court  oflicials,  and  expended  riches  on 
the  restoration  of  the  in  SuppLJ,  the  ShfT 

shrines  in  Trak,  as  well  as  on  costly  pilgrimages  to 
l^um  and  Ma^had, 

After  1710  the  signs  of  distress  rapidly  multiplied, 
with  bread  riots  in  urban  areas.  Revolts  broke  out  in 
various  border  regions  with  alienated  Sunnr  popula- 
tions. The  greatest  pressure  came  from  the  east,  where 
the  Afghan  Ghilzay  tribe,  led  by  MTr  Ways,  extended 
control  over  Kandahar,  while  their  AbdAlF  rivals  ex- 
panded into  Khurasan,  taking  Harat  in  1717.  In  1721 
Mahmud  Ghilzay,  Mir  Ways’s  son,  invaded  Persia, 
reached  Isfahan  virtually  unopposed  and  defeated  a 
hastily-assembled  Safawid  army  at  the  batde  of  Guh^S- 
bSd,  subsequently  besieging  the  city.  Sultan  Husayn *s 
third  son,  Tahm^b  Mlrza,  managed  to  escape  to  the 
old  ^afawid  capital  of  I^La^wm,  where  he  proclaimed 
himself  Shah.  After  a six  month's  siege,  Sult^  Husayn 
left  Isfahan  on  23  October  and  went  to  the  Afghan 
camp  and  surrendered  to  MahmQd,  Instead  of  killing 
him,  Mahmud  imprisoned  him  in  his  harem,  from 
whicli  he  was  forced  to  proclaim  the  Afgh^^J'  conquerer 
as  legitimate  ruler  of  Persia.  Mahmud  was  assassi- 
nated in  1 723  and  succeeded  by  his  cousin  AsliraL 
Faced  with  Ottoman  support  for  Tahmasb,  he  ordered 
the  killing  of  Sultan  Husayn  on  9 September  1 726. 

Bibitographj:  L Sources.  The  main  Persian 
ones  are  Muhammad  Ibrahim  b.  Zayn  al-^Abidln 
Narirl,  DastHf  ai-s/ttifihjFdrdnf  Tehran  1373/1994; 

Mlrza  Abu  Talib  b,  Mlrza  Big  FindiriskT,  Tui^al 
at-alam^  Univ.  lib.  of  Tehran,  Ms.  Or.  2465  (ed.  by 
IhsSn  I^rakT  forthcoming;  for  excerpts,  see  idem, 

^dh  SuUdn  Husayn  dm  Tuhfid  aWdlkm,  in 
i/1  (2535/1976),  74-102);  Mlrza  Muhammad  Kbalil 
Mar'^ashr  SafawT,  dm 

b^irddA  tafmiAyya,  ed.  *Aljbas  Ikb^,  Tehran  1362/ 

1983.  A recent  study  containing  newly-found  pri- 
mary documents  is  Rasul  DjaTariyan,  T£a/-t  bar  uj\d- 
dim-i  MnMjai-ndma^  Tehran  1372/1993. 

Primary  Western-language  sources.  Anon., 

A chronick  of  die  CarmeiileSy  2 vols.,  London  1 939; 
Comclis  de  Bruin  (French,  Le  Brun),  Reizyn  otfer  Mos- 
hme  doof  Pmie  m Indie^  Amsterdam  1711  (also  in  Eng. 
and  Fr.  tr.);  P.P.  Bushev,  Posoi*stuQ  ATiemij^  Volyiukogo 
V Iran  v I715-I7IS  Moscow  1978;  G.F.G.  Careri, 

Giro  del  mondo  del  dottor  D.  Gio.  Franeesco  Gemelli  Careri, 

6 vols.,  Naples  1699;  Anne  Krocll,  M>uveUes  d^'IspoAon 
1665-1695,  Paris  1979;  Father  Krusinski,  7^  LM8r.C0m 
tory  of  t/ie  hie  reimltdions  of  Persia,  2 vob.,  London 
1728,  repr.  New  York  1973. 

2.  Studies.  ^AlT  Dawanl,  ‘AUdma  Ma(^iisi. 
BuzjiTgmmd-i  wa  dhi,  Tehran  1 370/ 1991 ; W.  Floor, 

Bar  uflddanA  sa/aiv^dn,  bar  dmddan-i  Alahmud  A^dn, 

Tehran  1365/1986;  idem,  Commerciai  between 

Persia  and  die  A^et/ierhnds  17 12-17 IS,  Durham  N,C. 

1988;  DjaTariyan,  Din  wa  siydsat  dar  dawrayi 
safawiyya,  Tehran  1370/1991;  L.  Lockhart,  The  Jail 
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of  the  Sqfatd  dynasty  and  the  A^han  a<cupah&n  ^ Persia^  I 
Cambridge  1958;  R.  Matthee,  The  East  india  1 

trade  in  Kerman  imalj  1658- 1 ?3Q^  in  Etudes  safa^)ic^St 
(ed.)J.  Calmard,  Paris-Tehran  1993^  343-83;  PanShf 
Simnanf,  Shdh  Suiidn  Musayn  Trazhidiyi 

natawaniyi  hukumal^  Tehran  1373/1994. 

(R.  MAriHEt) 

SULTAN  ISUA^C  [sec  sultan  slhakJ. 

SULTAJ^  MUtWAlMAD  SHAH  [see  mahallatT]. 
SULTAN  OnU,  ihc  ancieni  name  of  a region 
111  northwestern  Anatolia  with  its  centre  at 
Rskisbehir  [gr^.J.  As  an  Ottoman  administrative  imitj 
it  meant  the  first  Ottoman  sant^ak  more  or  less 

identical  with  the  Sakar^-a  River  bend  and  the  pre^ 
sent  provinces  (i7)  of  Lsld^ehir  and  Bilecik.  It  was 
already  under  the  Rum  Saldju^  a.  suba^tilk.  ^Othman 
Qh^r  was  given  the  district  by  Sultan  *Ala"  al-Din 
Kay  Kubadh  Hi  (d.  1307).  According  to  the  chroni- 
cle of  Idrls-i  Bidlisr,  ^Othman  granted  the  province 
of  Kara  Hisar,  otherwise  Imown  as  Sultan  Oflu,  to 
hb  eldest  son  Orldian  (H.  tnalcik,  O^rndn  GkdzE^  siege 
if  Mcarn^  in  E.  Zachariadou  (ed.),  The  Ot^tnan  emirate 
{f300-LW9},  Rethymon  1993,  87). 

During  the  Ottoman  centuries  the  hwd  or  j,att^ak  of 
SultSn  Ohu  was  port  of  the  begierbegtik  (later  of 

Anadolu  The  registers  of  the  I6th  century  have 

indilTerentiy  Eski^ehir  (with  Kara^a  shehir),  Scydl 
Qliazlj  GUnytii,  Inonti  and  Bticdjik  as  ndfttyes  of  the 
province.  Hadjdjr  Khalifats  l^ihda-nilrnd  has  a long  chap- 
ter on  the  pro\ince  (631-3).  The  sand^ak  existed  until 
the  Tan^mdt  administrative  reforms,  ^emsii  M-Din 
Samf  underlines  its  role  as  “the  cradle  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty’ which  preserved  the  name  for  a long  period 
{Kdmus  Istaribul  1888-98). 

In  no  otlier  region  of  the  empire  did  there  exist 
a special  category  of  musellem  such  as  the  tay^ii 

i^emd^ad^  which  enjoyed  exemption  from  taxes  in  ex- 
change for  the  breeding  of  horses  for  the  royal  stables 

akhiTi).  A statute  (,^anunj  for  them  dating  from  ^ 
1034/1624  was  published  by  LH.  LIzun9ar5iLi  {Osmanh  r 
dmklmin  sarey  te§ldldk^  Ankara  1945,  500). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  spelling  Sultan  Ohu, 
though  exclusively  used  in  post-1 5ih-centuiy  sources^ 
may  have  replaced  an  earlier  form  Sididn  iyu^  '*Sul- 
tan"s  tumulus”.  But  the  form  Sui^in  Ohu  appears  as 
early  as  ca.  1 1 80  in  the  travel  book  of  al-HarawI  [^.ifj 
(ed.  and  tr.,  J.  Sourdel-'rhomine,  Damascus  1952-7) 
for  hot  springs  in  the  region  (cZ-ZSinTid/ort?  garai).  Al- 
'Umarf’s  Masdiik  ai-absdr  Ji  mamdUk  ai-amsdr  (ed. 

F.  Taeschner,  Leipzig  1929,  39)  has  a ductus  with- 
out dotting,  Sult^  ^ hc  word  formation  SuLt§n 

+ onii  corresponds  to  a number  of  place-names  in 
Turkey  (c.g.  Eminoniij  Hammamdnu,  Hanonii,  Inonii). 
The  foundation  act  of  the  amtr  I>|a^a-oghla  Nur  aJ- 
DTn  of  1272  (ed.  Ahmet  Temir,  Ankara  1959*  61  I 
538)  has  mahrusa  &uhdnyu^  obviously  for  the  town  of 
Eskishehir.  I bn  Battuta  mentions  the  name  Sultan 
Onti  only  in  the  form  of  the  nisba  of  tw'o  persons  in 
Iznik  (324)  and  Kastamonu  (342). 

Bibliography  : J.  Kramers,  EF'  art.;  i\hnied  Reftk 
[Alunay]*  i^tih  dewrinde  Suita n in  7 7 EM ^ 

xiv/3  (Istanbul  1340/1924),  130-2;  T,  Baykara, 
ATwdoiu’riun  tarihi  ci^ra^fosina  giri^.  / Anadoluhun  idari 
takdmat,  Ankara  1988;  H.  Dogru*  XVI.  y&^ilda 
Eski^ir  ue  Sultandnu  sane^,  Istanbul  1992;  438  yFuma- 
rah  mtihdsebe-i  wUdyet-i  Anadolu  de/kri  (937/1530).  1, 
Kiitalya,  Kdra-hisdr-i  Sahib,  Suitttnonu^  Hamid  ve  Ankara 
Iwalan^  dizin  I'e  tipkibastm^  Ankara  1993. 

(K.  Kkeiser) 

SULTAN  SEHAK,  a historical  figure  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  sect  known  as  Ahl-i 


Hakk  who  lived  in  the  15th  century  (textual 

variants:  Sehak,  Sihak*  Soh^,  St>bah)  a name  of  Bib- 
lical origin  (Isaac)  but  incorporated  into  the  Islamic 
tradition  and  attested  in  the  Kurban  in  the  form  Ishak 

The  uncertain liea  which  remain  concerning  the  dates 
of  Sultan  Sehak  have  recently  been  to  a great  extent 
clarified  and  resolved,  following  the  discovery  of  orig- 
inal sources  and  the  pubiicaiion  of  studies  assiduously 
conducted  over  the  past  forty  ycais  (see  BibL)  The 
mystical  and  biological  genealogy  of  tliis  individual  is, 
however,  better  attested  in  regard  to  his  close  ances- 
tors then  in  regard  to  his  direct  successors.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  sect  presents  lum  as  the  fourth  great 
theophany  (or  rather  avatar  or,  indeed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sect,  mafar  “Manifestation  of  God  on 
earth"^  as  well  as  (Persian)  or  dun  (Turkish)  cor- 

poreal “habit”  into  which  the  Essence  of  rruth  has 
entered,  and  yori/yurt  (Turkish)  ^"place”  wherein  God 
has  dwelt).  The  first  Theophany  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Ya,  at  the  lime  when  Gc^,  the  Khawandgar  (God- 
Creator),  inhabited  the  primordial  gleaming  white 
pearl  [al-durra  al-bay^d^)  in  which  He  was  enclosed, 
with  his  angels,  this  after  concluding  a pact  of  fidelity 
and  submission  to  the  conditions  inherent  in  human 
life  during  his  forthcoming  appearances  in  the  world; 
the  second,  that  of  ‘All,  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad;  the  third  that  of  Shah-Kiio^m,  in  an 
episode  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Luristan 
on  Mount  Yafta-kuh  around  the  4ih/IOth  century, 
again  according  to  the  vague  infomnadon  concerning 
the  sect. 

In  view  of  ihe  approximate  contemporaneity  of  the 
historical  founders  of  the  Ahl-i  Hakk  with  those  of 
other  circles  and  fraternities,  the  transformation  from 
“mystical  chain”  to  “sect”  as  correctly  defined,  for 
numerous  connected  sricial  and  circumstandal  reasons, 
in  spite  of  their  secrecy  which  has  surrounded  them 
until  recent  times,  can  be  fairly  reckoned  to  have 
taken  place  around  the  end  of  the  17  th  and  start  of 
the  1 8th  century*  the  oldest  credible  documents  (man- 
uscripts previously  jealously  preserved)  dating  back  no 
earlier  than  these  dates. 

On  the  historical  and  social  climate  of  tlie  time, 
see  AKL  AJ.-tjAKtjt*  HURfrriWA,  KA^&AKUIWA,  NORBAKH- 
mrvYA  and  shahrukh.  'Phis  arucle  will  be  confined 
to  essential  information. 

It  was  precisely  from  the  time  of  Sbahrukll  and  of 
his  fellows  in  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom  that 
conflicts  of  ideas  under  the  rubric  of  mysticism  took 
on  other  dimensions  and  a more  rapid  pace  than  in 
earlier  years. 

M’hc  renowned  Sayyid  Muhammad  Nurbakhsh. 
claiming  to  be  the  awaited  Mahdf  of  a messianic 
movement*  preoccupied  for  some  time  the  mind  of 
Shahrukb,  who  was  more  moderate  than  his  father 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  defender  of  an  integral 
but  nol  fundamentalist  Islam.  This  mystical  Master 
was  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Shahruldi  and  was 
the  leader  of  a renowned  mystical  fraternity,  the 
Nurbakhshiyya,  which  was  capable  of  surviving  over 
the  centuries,  numerous  scholars,  poeLs  and  authors 
being  counted  among  its  supporters.  r6alp3tidar.C0m 

As  a counterpart  to  the  movement  of  the  Nur- 
bakhshfs  which  appeared  to  the  east  of  Persia,  in 
Turkist^  and  IVansoxania,  and  that  of  the  Hurufis 
in  the  north-west  of  Persia,  there  appeared  some  years 
later  another  subversive  and  extremist  movement*  in 
KhCizist^n  and  the  Diazayir  (marshy  regiotis  between 
the  town  of  and  lower  'Irak,  which  was  cen- 

tred on  HawTza  (Hawfza/Huw'iza)  Ln  Kfiuziatan.  Its 
founder*  Sayyid  Mufiammad  Musha'^a**  son  of 
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Sayyid  Falah;,  bom  in  fo  gather  around 

him  a host  of  Bedouins,  villagers,  Jow-ca^te  workers 
and,  especially,  members  of  the  numerous  Arab  tribes 
nomadising  in  the  plains  and  valleys  situated  near  the 
ancient  Karkha  canal  and  between  Ba^ra  and  Wasi|* 

Finally,  he  chose  for  hi$  capital  the  town  of  Hawfza; 
initially  he  claimed  to  be  "*tbe  place^*  and  "‘the  veil” 
[ki^db/ purdd)  of  the  Hidden  Imam,  later,  by  gradual 
stages,  the  Mahdr  and  then,  hesitantly,  the  Essence 
of  God,  He  disseminated  his  doctrine  as  far  as  Lurist^, 
and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  his  travels  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  this  province,  which  bordered  on 
Hawiza  and  WisiL  But  his  son,  \fawla  'Alf,  more 
ambitious  than  he,  courageous,  bellicose  and  blood- 
thirsty, and  usually  successful  in  battle,  eclipsed  his 
father  and  took  power  into  his  own  hajids.  Not  con- 
tent with  claiming  to  be  the  Mahdr,  he  openly  declared 
himself,  before  his  adherents,  the  Essence  of  God  itself* 
In  the  meantime,  PTr-Budagh.  having  eliminated  Mawla 
^Alr  and  having  rebelled  against  the  Kara  Koyunlu 
QjahSnshah  in  Baghdad,  was  defeated  by  the  latter 
and  killed  by  his  brother,  Muhammadr,  who  was  in 
his  turn  killed  by  his  rival  Uzun  Hasan  head 

of  the  Ak  I^oyunlu, 

The  Musha^sha^Ts,  descendants  and  followers  of 
Sayyid  Muhammad  b*  FaJ^,  controlled  a part  of 
Khfizist^  and  of  ""Irik,  and  survived  even  after  the 
execution  of  the  two  brothers  by  Shah  IsniaTl  almost 
to  the  present  day,  as  conventional  governors  on  behalf 
of  the  Persian  state  [see  further,  mtjsma'sha*]. 

Sultan  Sehak,  the  founder  or  rather  the  reformer 
of  the  Ahl-i  Ha^,  was  bom  in  this  historical  and 
politico- religious  climate. 

£fir;A.  Relative  lack  of  interest  in  regard  to  dating 
as  well  as  simple  modesty  and  cllfacement  are  at  the 
root  of  a reluctance  even  to  engrave  the  dates  of 
deaths  on  tombstones,  in  particular  among  the  l^a- 
mushl,  one  of  the  eleven  (or  twelve)  ^anadan  “fami- 
lies” of  the  sect;  see  on  this  subject  M.  Mokri,  ^tude 
d*un  titT€  ih  pTopniU  du  dihut  du  XVV  siickj  in  JA  (1 963), 
229-56  and  other  sources  mentioned  in  the  Bibl 

In  Ahl-i  Ha^  tradition,  it  is  accepted  as  a con- 
stant fact  that  the  manifestation  of  each  iheophany 
on  the  earth  should  appear  in  the  form  of  a mirac- 
ulous birth.  The  great  avatars  representing  the  Divine 
Essence  are  bom,  in  fact,  of  virgin  mothers  and  are 
foretold  by  mysterious  signs.  Certain  categories  of 
miraculous  births  date  back  to  Altaic  origins  distinct 
from  Indo-European  beliefs,  if  account  is  not  to  be 
taken  of  the  universality  of  this  theme.  The  first  mirac- 
ulous birth  related  by  the  tradition  of  this  sect  is  that 
of  Sh ah- Khdshm*  according  to  them  the  first  great 
avatar  after  'Alt. 

For  the  birth  of  Sultan  Sehak,  the  same  procedure 
applies,  with  more  details  and  precision.  He  was  bom 
of  a virgin  mother  named  ^atun  Diiyr^.  Alil-i  Ha^ 
tradition  applies  to  this  event  accounts  conforming  to 
their  own  meta-hisioricaJ  myths.  According  to  them, 
at  the  time  of  his  disappearance  Shah-iGioshm  had 
promised  his  faithful  companions  (incarnate  angels) 
that  he  would  re-appear  many  dmes  in  this  world, 
in  particular  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Sultan  Seh^. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Plr-Binyairun  (a  manifes- 
tation of  the  Angel  Gabriel),  net  in  hand,  searched 
through  rime  and  space  for  the  divine  being,  the 
Royal  Eagle,  occupying  the  form  of  an  unwitting 
believer.  In  the  pursuit  of  their  quest,  the  four  angels 
had  a presentiment  of  the  imminent  arrival  in  the 
world  of  the  Essence  of  God,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Royal  Eagle.  Having  uncovered  his  traces,  they  con- 
vened near  a spring  in  Awraman,  at  the  foot  of  the 


mountain  of  Sh^hu  in  the  Dalahu  [Zagros]  range. 

Then  the  divine  being,  still  in  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
appeared  to  diem  and  commanded  them  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Husayn  Beg  Djald  of  the  ^af  tribe 
to  Shaykh  ^Isr  who  lived  in  Barzandja.  He  also  ordered 
the  planting  of  an  orchard  under  the  supervision  of 
Iwat  Hu^yar  ("Iwat  the  Perspicacious”),  and  the  plant* 
ing  within  the  orchard  of  a dump  of  dried-up  mul- 
berry bushes.  When  this  should  once  again  be  green, 
the  Royal  Eagle  perching  on  it,  they  would  know  this 
was  the  moment  of  the  Manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Being.  When  all  this  had  been  done  and  the  time  of 
the  confinement  of  Khatun  Dayrak  arrived,  the  Royal 
Eagle  re-appeared  and  rubbed  against  the  legs  of  the 
youmg  woman.  He  was  then  transformed  into  a bright 
and  handsome  boy  later  named  Sui|Sn  Schik.  This 
bizarre  birth  is  by  no  means  a unique  case  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Ahl-i  Hakk. 

HistoTjf.  The  dale  of  the  birth  of  Sul|an  Sehak  is 
an  object  of  controversy  and  has  yei  to  be  fixed  defin- 
itively. V.  Minorsky  located  it  broadly  in  the  l+th 
century,  solely  on  the  basis  of  testimony  of  members 
of  the  Ahl-i  Ha^.  For  his  part,  C.J*  Edmonds  (Aurd^, 

Turks  and  Ambs  184),  relying  on  notes  written  by  a 
former  Olloman  olFicial  which  were  drawn  to  his 
attendon,  written  in  Turkish  and  sometimes  translated 
into  Kurdish  (which  he  entitles  the  Tadhidrd)^  gives  the 
year  671/1272-3  as  the  birth  date  of  Sultan  Sehak. 
Numerous  eth no-historical  enquiries  conducted  on 
the  ground  by  M.  Mokri  since  1942  and  his  deci- 
pherment and  publication  of  numerous  original  man- 
uscripts (see  BibL)  have  contributed  to  the  relative 
elucidadon  of  ambiguities  on  these  dates.  The  author 
of  the  ^akndTna-jfi  hakik^  offers  no  precision,  but  mud- 
dles and  complicates  the  assumpdons  of  this  ques- 
tion. It  proposes  the  year  612/1216  as  the  date  of 
his  arrival,  as  a means  of  crediting  this  individual 
with  a suitably  prestigious  anriquity,  but  to  palliate 
the  startling  fantasy  of  this  arbitrary  date  he  gives 
him  three  centuries  of  life  with  the  object  of  adjust- 
ing to  the  facts*  This  date  is  still  earlier  than  that  in 
the  Tudhkira  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Edmonds.  It  is 
true  that  this  period  is  obscure  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  precise  historical  documents.  Numerous  for* 
mer  enquiries  conducted  in  various  places  from  1942 
to  1949  have  even  produced  a date  later  than  the 
15th  century^  whteh  marks  a new  stage  of  the  sect* 

If  there  is  such  a lapse  of  dme  (From  the  15th  or 
from  the  1 6th  century  to  the  present  day)  if  may  be 
wondered  w'hence  come  all  these  ancient  riches  of 
legend,  custom,  stories  and  thought. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  union  of  Tsf  and 
Khatun  Dayrak  was  some  years  previous  to  the  death 
of  Shaykh  Musi  and  the  marriage  of  his  widow  to 
'IsT  in  828/1424-.5,  it  may  be  inferred  as  a primai-y 
estimate  that  the  birth  of  Sul|^  Sehak  took  place 
shortly  before  846/1442  (thus  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  15th  century,  and  not,  at  the  7th/ 13th 
dates  mentioned  above,  nor  yet  at  that  vague  and 
arbitrary  date  in  the  I4ih  century  proposed  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  sect). 

The  (manuscript)  treatise  ^Alam-i  writtenLi^ygf.cOITI 

religious  representatives  of  Ahl-i  Ha^  in  the  tribe  of 
the  GOr^Ts  (the  three  great  dervishes  Ka-Turab,  Ka- 
Rahlm  and  Ka-Ba^ar,  two  of  whom  were  quesdoned 
extensively  between  1942  and  1949),  speaks  of  the 
date  of  llie  birth  of  Sul^n  Seh^,  apparently  with 
some  lack  of  precision,  but  with  more  eloquence  and 
plausibility  than  arc  possessed  by  previously- mentioned 
sources,  as  follows;  “As  for  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
Sul^n  Sehak,  it  is  not  known  to  us.  But  it  seems,  in 
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relation  to  the  year  in  which  we  are  now  livings 
1322/1943,  to  be  approximately  five  hundred  years 
previous**  [meaning  1^.1443).  !n  giving  the  reasons  for 
the  choice  of  this  date,  the  treatise  cites  the  evidence 
of  the  deed  of  ownership  of  Anzala  {studied  and  pub- 
lished in  JA  [1 963]),  a village  offered  to  Baba  VadigSr 
by  a noble  neophyte  of  Zehah  named  Kamam  ai* 
Dfrij,  son  of  Fakih  *Uthman  Kurdt,  following  a dream 
in  which  his  release  from  prison  in  Baghdad  was  fore- 
told. This  document  bears  the  date  933/1326^  On 
the  assumption  that  this  offer  was  made  when  Baba 
YadigSr  had  attained  a certain  age,  and  that  the 
Sarana  period  (the  time  when  Baba  YadigSr  estab- 
lished himself  in  Sarana  in  Zarda)  was  some  years 
subsequent  to  the  Firdfwar  period  (the  properly  defined 
period  of  Sult^  Sehalc  and  of  the  spread  of  his  ideas), 
the  birth  of  Sultan  Sehalc  could  well  have  taken  place, 
according  to  this  treaty,  in  1443-4.  The  ^Atom-i 
assumes  an  interval  of  83  years  between  the  birth  of 
Sultan  Sehak  and  the  dale  of  the  composition  of  the 
Anxaia  document,  to  arrive  at  its  round  figure  of  300 
years  before  the  year  1943,  this  figure  being  only 
approximate.  Thus  an  agreement  is  reached,  more 
exact  than  that  of  the  other  sources,  between  the  date 
suggested  by  the  Gurajifs  and  that  of  the  genealogi- 
cal treatise,  undoubtedly  written  one  or  two  centuries 
previously. 

Other  historical  data  tend  to  corroborate  this  last 
date.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  brothers  Shavkh 
'Isi  and  Sbaykh  MOsi  were  the  sons  of  Sayyid  Baba 
*A)T  Hamadanl,  the  great  mystic  of  Hamadan.  If  is 
he  who  was  the  master  of  Kh'^a^ja  Ishak  KhuttalanL 
in  his  turn  the  master  of  Sayyid  Muhammad  Nur- 
bakhsh.  Sayyid  Baba  *A]r,  a mystic  whose  paternal 
genealogy  extends  as  far  as  the  Imim  Musa  K^im, 
the  seventh  Imam,  was  the  son  of  ‘Alf  b.  Shihab 

Hamadanf  and  was  also  related  to  the  Prophet  through 
seventeen  generations  in  the  maternal  line,  according 
to  the  Ms^dlk  al-mu^ mining  301.  Once  the  paternity 
of  Sayyid  BSba  ^AJI  Hamadanr  over  Shaykh  Hsa  and 
Shaykh  Musa  is  accepted,  the  ascend  ani  genealogy  of 
Sullen  SehSk  poses  no  further  problems,  the  lineage 
of  dignitaries  and  mystics  of  Hamadan  playing  an 
important  role  in  history.  But  the  same  does  not  apply 
to  the  descendanLs  of  Suljan  Sehak.  From  a histori- 
cal point  of  view  there  is  considerable  confusion,  with 
various  traditional  accounts  vidaied  by  the  lack  of 
reliable  documentation  and  by  the  intervention  of  nu- 
merous persons  claiming  to  be  the  offspring  oi'  Sultan 
Sehak,  a common  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  emi- 
nent individuals  in  a period  for  which  valid  registers 
do  not  exist,  such  that  the  way  is  open  for  famiUes 
to  believe  in  their  descent  from  a known  patronym. 
Some  of  the  numerous  brothers  of  Sultan  Sehak 
have  even  been  regarded  as  his  own  sons,  while  var- 
ious other  records,  including  the  genealogical  treatise 
of  Ashrafiyya  Bahr-al  Ansab,  declare  that  he  died 
childless. 

According  to  the  ^anakak  of  Tut  Shami  (the  reli- 
gious centre  of  the  Guranfs)  the  last  gieat  manifes- 
tation of  the  Ahl-i  Hakk  is  that  of  HaydarT,  under 
the  leadership  of  Sayyid  Braka,  the  son  of  Sayyid 
Mansur,  who  lived  in  Dul  D^an  (TOi  Shamrl  was 
bom  in  1210/1795  and  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
kinsmen  in  1290/1873.  The  laiter^s  era  is  considered 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Ahl-l  Hakk,  known 
as  the  period  of  the  Yen  tant  (Triad),  since  in  the 
opinion  of  his  disciples  Sayyid  Braka  was  the  incar- 
nation simultaneously  of  Dawud,  Yadigar  and  Sultan 
Sehak;  he  was  mcAman,  meaning  that  “he  was 

host  to  the  Divine  Essence”.  The  latter's  son,  Sayyid 


Rustam  HaydarT  GurSn,  one  of  the  major  figures  of 
the  Alil-i  Haldc,  was  a man  of  great  eminence  in 
wcsiem  Persia,  giving  his  support  to  the  Constitution 
of  1906. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  heads  of  the  five  “fam- 
ilies” (MamwfflH),  to  which  six  more  were  to  be  added 
(iver  the  courst;  of  time,  are  genuinely  the  direct 
descendants  of  Sultan  Sehak,  No  reliable  historical 
document  supports  this  proposirion,  only  later  tradi- 
tion. and  even  this  is  imprecise. 

Bihii^grapfty:  For  the  earliest  studies,  reference 
should  be  made  to  V.  Minorsky’s  detailed  bibl.  to 

AHl.-l  ^lAJFQlL 

In  addition  to  the  sources  cited  in  the  text  of 
this  article,  see  idem,  JHr  la  seek  des  Able  Haqq 

in  RAiM,  xl-xJi  (1920),  19-97,  xiiv-xlv  (1921),  205- 
302;  idem,  JiAan-shah  QaTa-qojtmlu^  in  .RSQdS,  xvi/2 
(1934);  CJ.  Edmonds,  Aurdlr,  Turks  and  Arabs,  London 
1957;  W,  Ivanow,  TAe  Tmih-ivarskippers  q/' ICurdistan^ 

AhN  Haqq  kxLSy  I^eiden  1933;  Kadr  Nur  Allah 
-^ushiarT,  Ma^diis  Uth.  Karkhana-yi 

Hadjr  Ibrahim  Basmaci  Tabri^T,  n.d.,  301. 

Studies  Ay  M,  M^kri.  Numerous  studies  concer- 
ning the  dialects,  tribal  organisation  and  hierarchy  of 
the  sect  of  the  GurSns,  extended  to  other  regions 
where  members  of  the  Ahl-i  HaldE  reside,  as  well  as 
their  guides  and  their  religious  procedures,  were  con- 
ducted by  M.  Mokri  between  1942  and  1951,  and 
verification  of  these  notes  and  observation  of  new 
developments  within  the  sect  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  Tc  Chasseur  de  Oech  et  k mythe  dn  Rai-A^le 
{lyawra-y  IMmydn),  ed.,  tr.  and  annotated,  Wiesbaden 
1967;  La  grande  assembHee  des  Fideks  de  Vhik  ati  iributtal 
sur  le  moat  ^agros  m Iran  {Daivray  iytwdnd-gawra),  Paris 
1977;  Cinqamk-denx  wrsets  de  Chelkh  Atntr^  in  (1956); 

L'jd^  de  rincamahon  chez  les  AM-i  Haqq,  in  Akien  des 
XX TV  Lntematwnakn  OrienUdistea-Kongresses,  Mumchm  1957, 
Wiesbaden  1959;  /c  yj^mbok  de  la  perk  dans  k JalkloTe 
p^san  ei  chez  Us  Kurdes  Fideks  de  Verik,  in  JA  (19G0), 

463-81;  La  nammee  du  mande  chez  ks  Kurdes  Ahl-i 
in  TruS.  XXV  Mezdanarodnogo  Kongressa  Vastokovedi, 
Moscow  1963,  ii,  159-63;  &tude  d’un  istre  de  ptopriek  da 
debut  du  XVI' s.  proifenant  du  IQtrdistan  ^*QahaIay  Aazala*^, 
in  JA  (1963),  229-56;  L^haihisrae  kurde.  Aperpis  sur  U 
secret  gnasiique  des  Fideks  de  Vmte,  Paris  1966;  Xalayn.  n^r 
fAigk  dimn  el  k ler^  de  Firdtivar,  in  JA  (1967),  361- 
74;  7^  Kalarri  ^urani  sur  ^'le  (^amlier  aa  eoursier  gris^^,  k 
ILompteur  du  oeni,  in  JA  (1974),  47-93;  />  Kaldm  gotirani 
sur  k pack  des  campi^ons  Fideks  de  VeriU  au  sein  de  la 
p^k  pr^andiak,  in  JA  (1977),  237-71;  La  musique  des 
Kurdes  '^Ftdeles  de  Vmk”  en  Iran,  in  Engtcbpidie  des  musiqats 
sacrees,  i,  Paris  1968,  431-53;  Hates  sur  la  gmiak^  des 
fondateurs  de  la  seek  des  Fideks  ^ Verik  (AkH  Haqq)  d’^h 
un  manuscrit  inedit  de  sauree  suunte,  in  JA  (1994),  37-1  10; 

De  la  distinction  des  diff^ents  groupes  d’hommes  et  de  kuT 
attitude  {Dawra-y  gutuh-gruh),  in  JA  (1995),  275-350. 

See  also  Ahmad  Kasrawr,  Mu.:iiyYstd^iydn,  Tehran 
1356/1977;  Mokri,  /c  St^knd-ye  Haqiqat  de  He^mat 
Modjrem,  1st  cd.  Tehran-Paiis,  1966,  1971;  2nd  ed. 

Haqq  ai-Haqayeq  ou  ^dhHdmaye  Haqiqat,  Tchran-Paris 
1982;  Ziba  Mir-Hosseini,  Inner  truth  and  outer  hittoy; 
the  kvo  witrlds  of  the  Haqq  of  Kurdktm,  in  Af/SSjr.COm 

XX vi  (1994J,  287-85;  R^wandT,  Rabat  aksudur,  ed. 

M.  Ikbal,  Tehran  1364/1984,  sec  98-9,  on  Biba  Tahir 
Hamadanl. 

(M.  Mokri,  shortened  by  the  Editors) 

SULTAN  al-TALABA  al-Toilba),  a tradi- 

tional Moroccan  spring  festival,  a combination 
of  a carnival  and  a picnic,  celebrated  annually  in 
the  second  half  of  April,  primarily  at  Fa.s.  Although 
ail  the  people  Joined  in,  the  main  participants  and 
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beneficiaries  were  the  foreign  students  in  the 
of  the  Karawiyym 

A central  featur^|-<>f  the  feast  was  the  election  of 
a mock  sultan  for  a week  (whence  the  name),  the 
office  being  auctioned;  in  1923,  the  bidding  reached 
22,500  Fr^  This  was  financed  by  an  interested  party, 
since  the  mock  sultan  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  asking 
the  real  sultan  of  Morocco  for  certain  favours  (e.g. 
release  of  prisoners,  exemption  from  taxation).  The 
ma^zari  or  government  provided  aid  in  the  form  of 
tents,  food  and  cash,  and  awarded  the  sultan  al-tolha 
the  royal  insignia*  After  the  week  had  passed  in  feast- 
ing, singing,  dancing,  etc-,  the  two  sultans  might  some- 
times meet  ceremonially  on  horseback,  and  a burlesque 
littitba  was  delivered  by  the  mock  muhtasUf  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  mock  sultan  (for  two  speci- 
mens, see  E.  Doutte,  burlesque  de  la  Jek 

des  Tolba  au  Msroc^  in  Reeueii  de  mim.  et  de  textes  pub- 
lUs  eu  VkonmuT  du  XfV*  OsTigr.  des  Onentedisks,  Alger 
1905,  197-219). 

The  origins  of  the  festival  are  linked  by  local  tra- 
dition with  the  founder  of  the  ‘Alawf  dynas^ty,  Mawta-y 
Rashid,  and  his  overthrow  of  a tyrannical  Jewish  chief, 
I bn  Ma^^al-  E.  I-aoust  considered  this  to  be  pure 
fable,  and  saw  in  the  festival  an  ancient  rite  involv- 
ing the  peisonification  of  a god  of  vegetation  (see 
HespmSy  i [1921],  290).  P.  de  Cenivalj,  however,  whilst 
discarciing  the  patently  legendary  motifs,  thought  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  story,  since  nadve  Moroccan 
historiaixs  agree  on  It,  as  also  three  independent,  neat- 
contemporary  European  accounts  (see  his  La  l^ende 
du  Juif  ibn  MecXol  et  la  Jete  du  Sudan  (ks  Tolba  fhiy 
in  Hes^,  V [1925],  137-218,  esp*  150-1,  216).  But 
this  still  leaves  unexplained  the  special  relationship 
between  this  sultan  and  the  Fas  students,  unless  this 
b seen  as  part  of  his  general  favour  towards  learn- 
ing. The  appearance  of  similar  festivals  in  other  pans 
of  Morocco,  e.g.  at  Marrakesh  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury, for  a while  at  Casablanca  and  amongst  some 
tribes  in  the  Gharb  and  l^lib^a  regions,  is  clearly 
derivative. 

BibliagTaphyi  De  Ce nival’s  article  (see  above) 
is  the  most  comprehensive  study.  Of  subsequent 
studies,  see  P,  Martyr  Le  Maroe  de  demami  Paris  1 925, 
43-9;  N.  Slouschz,  Trauels  in  North  Philadelphia 

1927,  394,  405,  407-13,  416-17;  R.  Rlcard,  La  Jek 
du  Sultan  des  Tolba  tt  La  *yiesta  del  obispilio  en  Espa^y 
in  Hesphis  (1937),  138-9  (Spanish  parallel);  R*  le 
Toumeau,  Fh  ewant  k ProiecUfraty  Casablanca  1949, 
466-9;  G*  Deverdun,  Mattakeek  des  origines  d 1912, 
Paris  1959,  i,  570-1,  H.Z>  Hirschberg,  A hiskny  of  the 
Jews  in  N(^  Ajfnca,  Leiden  1981,  ii,  243-6,  251-2* 
See  further,  talaea, 

(P,  Shinar,  shortened  by  the  Editors) 
SULJTAN  WAJLAD,  Baha*  al-Dtn  Mukammad-i 
Walad  (623-712/1226-1312),  eldest  son  of  ^al^  al- 
Dln  al-Rumr  poet  and  Sufi,  b one  of  the 

founders  of  the  Mawlawiyya  order.  He 

was  born  on  25  Rabf^  II  623/24  April  1226  in 
I Aranda,  present-day  Karaman,  south  of  Konya,  He 
was  given  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Sultan  al- 
'ulama^  Baha*  al-Dm  Walad  (Aflakf,  Mrnidktb,  il,  785, 
994;  on  Bahi^  see  F.  Meier,  Bohd^-i  Walady  I/^iden 
1989)*  MawlSna  DjaJal  al-Dln  al-Rumi  himself  looked 
after  Sultan  Waladb  educarion,  sending  him,  together 
with  his  brother  *All*  al-Dln  Muhammad,  who  was 
one  year  younger  than  him,  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
to  study  the  religious  sciences. 

Sutt^  Walad  was  very  close  to  his  father  and  is 
said  to  have  resembled  him  so  greatly  that  they  were 
thought  to  be  brothers.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  on 


intimate  terms  with  the  circle  around  Mawlan^  and 
had  close  ues  with  the  latter's  friends,  In  contradb- 
tincuon  to  hb  brother  ^Ata^  al-Dln  who  was,  probably 
falsely,  accused  of  having  been  involved  in  the  death 
of  ^ams-i  Tabrtzf  It  was  Sultan  Walad  who, 

after  Shams^s  disappearance  on  21  Shawwal  643/1 
March  1246,  was  sent  by  Mawlana  to  bring  him  back 
from  Damascus  to  Konya  {Mathnawiyi  ^'Valaek,  47  ff., 

Faridun  Sipahsalar,  Risdiayi  Sipahsdidr,  133,  AJlakf,  op. 
ciL,  ii,  695-6).  The  oldest  known  manuscript  of  the 
MaAdldt  of  ^ams-i  Tabriz!  is  in  Sul^  Walad’s  hand. 

At  the  behest  of  Mawlana,  Sultan  Walad  married 
Sal^  al-Dln  Zarfcub's  [see  ^alAi.  al-oIn  al-rCmT] 
daughter  Fatima  |^atun.  He  had  two  daughters  by 
her  and  one  son,  Djalal  aJ-Din  *Arif  (Ulu  *Arif  CclebI, 
d.  719/1320),  who  was  to  become  his  successor.  In 
683/1284,  after  the  death  of  Celebf  Husam  al*Dm 
Hasan  (see  ibid.),  who  had  held  the  title  Mal^  when 
Mawlana  was  still  alive,  Sultan  Walad,  at  the  insist- 
ence of  his  entourage,  took  up  the  succession  which, 
at  his  father’s  death,  he  had  declined  in  favour  of 
Husam  aJ-Drn.  The  report  that  Karfm  al-DFn  Bek- 
temiir  was  ^alt^  of  the  Mawlawiyya  from  683/ 1 284 
unul  his  death  in  690/1291  and  that  Sultan’  Walad 
took  up  office  only  after  his  demise  cannot  be  found 
in  Ailikl  nor  in  Sipahsalar,  but  only  in  the  Waiad- 
ndma  and  in  later  silstla-ndma^  of  the  Mawlawiyya,  The 
role  played  by  Karim  al-Dln  Bektemiir  in  the  history 
of  the  order  docs  not  become  transparent  from  the 
sources  on  the  Mawlavriyya.  On  the  basis  of  the  tes- 
timonies, it  has  been  suggested  that  he  served  as  a 
kind  of  spiritual  guide  to  Sultan  Walad. 

With  Sultan  Walad  begins  the  history  of  the  Maw- 
lawiyya order  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  he  gath- 
ered the  murids  of  his  father  around  himself  and 
organised  the  order.  He  had  a mausoleum  erected 
for  Maw]I.nS  which  was  to  become  the  centre  of  the 
order.  He  sent  out  rmwwdb  and  thulq/B''  and  estab- 
lished branches  outside  Konya.  Contrary  to  earlier 
assumptions  that  it  had  been  Su1(an  Walad  who  had 
established  firm  rules  for  the  samd''  it  has  now 

been  shown  that  the  received  its  final  form  for 

the  first  time  under  Plr  ‘Adil  Gelebl  (d.  864/1460) 

(A.  Golpinarli,  Mevldnd^dan  sonra  AfevieinllA,  ^Istanbul 
1983,  I CM)).  The  solemn  triple  circumamhuladon  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  is  called  doior-i  VValadi 
dear-i  Veledt  (Sultan  Veled  devfi)  in  memory  of  Sultan 
Walad,  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  ninety 
years  on  10  Ra^ab  712/12  November  1312  in  Konya 
and  was  buried  next  to  his  father.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  he  had  lived  in  the  shadow  of  his  famous  father, 
whose  personality  had  determined  the  life  and  work 
of  his  son  even  beyond  his  death. 

His  works,  of  which  there  exist  numerous  manu- 
scripts, have,  with  the  excepdon  of  a all 

been  printed  (Ritter,  op.  ciL,  229  ff,).  Four  poetic  and 
one  prose  work  in  Persian  are  known.  The  first  three 
poetic  works  contain,  apart  from  some  early  Turkish 
verse,  also  some  Arabic  and  a few  Greek  lines. 

1.  Dtwdn-i  Waladt  contains  gbazdiyj>dij  ^a^d^id, 

mukaita^dty  tar/abat,  and  It  was  published 

for  the  first  time  by  F.N.  Uzluk,  Dfvdm  Sultan  ir.COITI 

Istanbul  and  Ankara  1358/1941  and  later  by  Sa^Td 
NafisI,  DiUfdn-i  Sulfdu  Wahd,  Tehran  1338/1960. 

2.  Three  which  were  composed  after  the 

Diwdm 

(a)  Ibtidd^ -ndrna^  also  called  Waiad-ndma  or  Mn^nauA- 
yt  Waladt.  Composed  between  Rabr*"  I and  Ojumada 
II  690/1291,  it  is  written,  like  SanaTs  Hadt^at  al- 
in  the  metre  htajtf  It  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant source  for  the  biographies  of  Baha'  al-Dm  and 
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M^wlana  as  well  as  for  the  early  history  of  the  order. 
Edition  by  Huma*T»  iValoid-ndma,  Ma^nawt-j>t 

JVd/aM  M tof^  Tmtkaddofmj  Tehran  1 3 1 5- 1 6/  1 936-37. 

(b)  R^ab-n&mdi  composed,  at  the  behest  of  a notable, 

within  five  months  of  the  year  700/1301  in  the  metre 
ranml  of  hb  father’s  It  contains  explanations 

to  ideas  in  the  and  to  general  ^ufi"  notions. 

Edition  by  'Air  Sult^td  Gurdfaramarzl,  Rahsh-imma^ 
Tehran  1359/1980  (see  F T.  Ocak,  Suf^  Vekd^in  RMbab- 
nojm^si^  in  Erdem,  iv,  [198B],  11). 

(c)  Intihd^ -nama.  IJke  the  R/ibdh-ndmix  written  in  nun^i^ 
completed  on  the  last  day  of  Dhu  Tl^*da  708/1309. 
it  was  composed  for  parenetic  purposes,^  and  is  a kind 
of  summary  of  the  first  two  ma^n&wi^. 

3.  Watadi^  also  called  al-A$mr 

It  is  a prose  work  in  a style  approaching  the  spoken  j 
language  and  containing  accounts  of  Sultan  Walad’s 
thoughts  and  words*  The  title  Is  an  evocation  of  his 
grandfather’s  work  by  the  same  title.  Ai^  uncritical  edi-  I 
lion  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  an  undated  Tehran  I 
print  of  Mawlana’s  Fthi  rnd  fih\  a scholarly  edition  was 
prepared  by  Nadjrb  Mayiid  Hirawr,  Tehran 

1367/1988.  I 

The  Turkish  verses  in  the  Dtwdn  (129)^  the  j 

nama  (76),  and  the  Rah^b-ndma  (162  or  157)  are  among 
the  oldest  examples  of  Anatolian  Turkish  literature  ! 
and  are  the  most  extensive  tesdmony  of  this  early  j 
stage  of  the  language.  Their  language  is  simple  and  | 
easily  comprehensible.  It  has  been  suggested  diat  ■ 
they  served  the  purpose  of  propaganda  for  the  Maw- 
lawiyya.  From  the  beginning  these  verses  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  European  scholars.  Hammer, 
Wickerhauser,  Behmauer,  RadlofT,  Kunos,  Smirnov, 
and  Salemann  have  dealt  with  them  (sec  J.H.  Kra- 
mers, an,  Sul^n  Waiad^  in  EP).  The  verses  have  been 
collected  by  Veled  Celebr  (izbudals)  and  Kilisli  RiTat, 
Divdn-i  luT^-i  SuUan  Vekd^  Istanbul  1341/1925,  cf  Fuat 
Kopriilii,  in  TUfk  dili  m hakhnda  ara^ttrmalm 

(1934),  162-73,  and  7Af,  ii  (1928),  475-81,  and  Mecdut 
Mansuroglu,  Sultan  Vekd'in  Ttirkfe  7?Kzra^Mme&T?,  Istanbul 
1958. 

Translations:  Ibtiddndme,  ir.  Abdiilbald  CidipmarL. 
Istanbul  1976;  La  Pamk  mrkU-  f/ms^g^icmetxt  du  mafire 
souji  Riimt^  tr.  Djamchid  Mortazavi  and  Eva  de  Vitray- 
Meyerovitch,  n*p.  1988;  Mditn  H disdpk  Kitdb  al- 
Ma*drif^  tr.  eadem,  Paris  1982;  Madrif^  tr.  Meliha 
Tankdliya,  Ankara  1949. 

BibiiogTaphy.  See  also  Aflakr,  Mandkib 
ed.  Tahsin  Vazici,  ^Ankara  1976-80;  Farldun  Sipah- 
sHlr,  Abwbi-i  MswidJid  ^aidl  ai-Dfn-i  Tehran 

1325/1947;  Djamr,  Pfqf<ibdt  ed-uns^  ed.  Mahmud-i  i 
'Audi,  Tehran  1370/1992;  J.H,  Kramcis,  EL^  art. 
S.V.;  Badr^  al-Zanian-i  Furuzanfar,  Risdla  dar  tahkfk- 
i ahwdh  zdidngdm-i  MawMnd  ^aldl  apDin  MnAanimad^ 
Tehran  1315/1937,  *1361/1982;  H,  Ritter, 
logika  XL  Matitdnd  Gdidiaddin  Rumf  and  sein  AVnj,  in 
IsL,  xxvi  (1942),  116-58,  221-49;  Tahsin  Yazici,  art. 

Vekd,  in  L4;  'Abd  al-Husayn-i  ZanTnkub, 
Pdlbi  palla  td  miditkdki  i^uda,  Ehr  bdra-i  andiitn 

a jOLtdk-i  Mmvbdnd  L^iddl  aLDind  Rumi,  Tehran  1371/ 
1992.  For  the  Turkish  verses,  see  references  in  text, 
and  also  W.  Bjorkmann,  Dk  Akosmanisiht  LdteratuT, 
in  PTT,  ii,  Wiesbaden  1964,  403-426.  For  the  Greek 
verses,  see  P.  Burguierc  ei  R.  Mantran,  Qmlques 
grecs  dti  KUP  m cmacihes  jn  Byzundan^  xxii 

(I952)i  63-80.  ((iunRUN  Soeiubert) 

SULTANABAD,  the  name  of  various  places  in 
Persia. 

1 * The  best-known  one  b the  town  presently  known 
in  Persia  as  /VrSk  lying  in  long,  49*  4M  E*  and  bt,  I 
34°  5'  N.  at  an  altitude  of  1,753  m/5,75l  feet,  284 


km/ 176  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Tehran.  It  lies  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  plain  of  Farahan, 
adjoining  the  i^agros  massif.  The  popular  (and  now 
official)  name  Arak  must  come  ulumately  from  ^Iralj, 
in  the  sense  of  ^Irak-i  *Ad]am  or  Persian  Trak,  the 
mediaeval  Djibal  The  modem  region  of  ArSJt 

lies  within  the  bend  of  the  K^ra  $u-  Its  rural  districts 
include  that  of  KazzSz,  which  seems  to  be  tdendcal 
with  the  mediaeval  Kara^i  Abi  Dulaf  (see  Le  Strange, 

Thi  lands  tbi  Eastmi  Caliphate^  197-8;  Schwarz,  /re2f! 
im  MitklaiteTy  575-8;  ai,-karai^),  and  Darga:eTn  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  K^ra  Su,  with  which  two  viziers  of 
the  Great  Saldiu^  in  the  early  6th/ 1 2lh  century  were 
connected,  Abu  ’1-Kasim  Nasir  and  Abu  1-Barakat 
Dai^zmi  AnsabadhL 

Sultanabad  was  founded  in  1223/ 1 808  by  Path 
*AJr  ^ah  Ka^jar  as  part  of  a plan  to  overawe  the 
Local  chiefs,  and  it  was  laid  out  on  a rectangular  plan, 
with  defensive  walls  and  towers,  by  the  commander 
Yusuf  Khan  Gur^ji.  In  the  later  19th  century,  Sul^- 
nabad  began  to  grow  in  importance  as  a centre  for 
carpet-weaving,  and  it  became,  at  least  unul  the  1940s, 

Persia’s  most  important  centre  for  commercial  car- 
pel manuiacturc.  It  also  acquired  under  Rida  Shah 
Pahlavf  [//.»-]  various  other  industries.  Its  importance 
was  further  enhanced  when  it  became  a major  sta- 
tion on  the  Trans- Persian  railway,  at  the  point  where 
the  line  from  KhQzistan  emerges  from  the  Zagros.  ArSk 
is  now  the  chef-heu  of  a itabrastdTi  or  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Central  Province,  and  in  1976  had 
a populabon  of  114,500. 

Bibliagraphy:  For  older  bibl.,  sec  Mmorsky’s 
EP  art.  and  that  to  AL-KARAg)*  Also  Admiralty- 
Handbooks*  PdTjia,  London  1945,  98,  553-8;  Raz- 
mara  (ed.),  PaThat^-i  ^^a^rdjrydyi  hdn  zdfntn,  li,  6; 

H.  Dermet-Gregpire  and  P.  Fontaine,  La  T^n  d’Arak 
el  de  Namadoji:  caries  et  (hcumetitf  ethnographiifmSt  Cahiers 
de  Studia  Iranica  6,  Paris  1988;  and  the  detailed 
bibis.  to  E/r  art.  Ardk  (C.E.  Bosworth  and  X.  de 
Planhol). 

2.  The  Mongol  11  Khan  Oldlieyiu  founded  in 
7 U / 1 3 1 I - 1 2 at  Camcamal,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bfsutun 
mountain  in  the  region  of  eastern  Kurdistan-western 
l^ibM,  a town  which  was  called  Sultanabad  (Mus- 
lawfi,  L/azba^  ed.  and  tr.  Le  Strange,  107,  tr.  106; 
d’Ohsson,  Histr  des  iv,  545;  H.L.  Rabino, 

KermanckaA,  in  RAIAl  [1920],  14),  and  this  same  ruler 
founded  Oldjeyti^-Sultanabad  in  the  Mukan 
steppe  in  Arran  near  the  Kur  river  (B.  Spuler,  Iran 
in  MoTtgai£tizeit\  Leipzig  1939,  450). 

3-  There  are  several  other  villages  of  this  name  in 
Adharbldiiin,  KhurasSn,  Kirman,  Khtizislan,  etc. 

(C*E.  Bosworth) 

SULTANIYYA,  a town  in  the  mediaeval  Islamic 
province  of  northern  Djibal  some  50  km/32  miles  to 
the  southeast  of  Zandjan  |j?.u-j  (lat.  36°  24'  N.,  long. 

48°  50’  E.). 

I.  History. 

SultSniyya  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the 
7th/  i 3th  century  by  the  Mongol  II  Khanids  and  served 
for  a while  in  the  Ibllowing  century  as  their  capital. 

The  older  Persian  name  of  the  surrounding  district  iyister.COm 
apparently  ^Shruy^  or  Sharii vaz  /Sh  aruhaz  (which 
was  to  be  the  site,  adjacent  to  Sidtaniyya,  of  the  tomb 
which  the  II  Khlnid  Abu  Sa'Td  [^.u.]  built  for  him- 
self, according  to  Hafiz-i  Abru).  It  was  originally  a 
dependency  of  Kazwm.  The  Mongols  called  this  dis- 
trict Kongkur  Oleng  ("’the  pasture  ground  of  the 
Alezans”;  there  Is  still  a village  called  Oleng  to  the 
southeast  of  Sult^iyya).  Snltaniyya  is  about  5,000- 
5,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  coolness  of  its  climate 
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in  summer  and  the  richness  of  the  high  plateau  in 
pasturage  and  game  must  have  had  a special  attrac- 
tion for  the  Mongols.  Arghun  began  the  construction 
of  a towRj  the  wall  of  which  (AJru)  was  1 2,000  paces 
in  circumference.  His  son  and  later  successor  Ol^e^tii 
(704-16/1304-16  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  his 

son  Abu  Sa*Td,  l^gan  in  705/1305  to  enlarge  the 
new  town  (up  to  30,000  paces  in  circumference)  and 
made  it  the  capital  (or,  more  accurately,  the  chief 
seasonal  residence)  of  his  kingdom.  The  sovereign  and 
his  ministers  vied  with  one  another  in  embellishing 
Sultaniyya.  The  vizier  Ra^rd  aJ-Dfn  alone  built  a 
quattcr  of  1,000  houses,  the  Rashid  (d^Obsson, 

iv,  486;  Hammer,  Ckichkhte  d.  Ikhmie,  li,  1 84-6;  Sheila 
S.  Blair,  fikhanid  arihilictuTe  and  socie^:  an  ana^tsis  qf  th£ 
mdGwment  deed  qf  the  RashxfR^  in  Iran  JBIPS^  xxii 

[1983],  67-90),  The  building  of  the  town  was  finished 
in  713/1313  and  was  solemnly  celebrated.  After  his 
conversion  to  dve  Ol^e>lu  thought  of  bring- 

ing to  Sulpiniyya  the  remains  of  the  caliph  *Alr  and 
of  the  Imam  Husayn.  Hamd  AMh  MustawJt  says  that 
nowhere  except  Tabriz  could  so  many  splendid  build- 
ings be  seen  as  in  Sul|5niyya  and  he  makes  the  five 
great  roads  {s^ah-rah)  radiate  from  Sultajiiyya  as  the 
centre  of  Iran  Irdn-zamiii).  The  exaggeration 

in  the  last  statement  is  apparent;  the  site  *^so  incon- 
venient” (P.  della  Valle)  of  the  town  was  the  main 
cause  of  its  decline  (cf  Minorsky,  Geo^aphkaL  factors 
in  Persian  art,  in  hanka,  twenty  artkles,  Tehran  1964, 
47),  Ol^eytd  died  in  Sul^niyya  and  was  buried  in 
the  famous  mausoleum  there.  The  kuruhm  of 

Abu  Sa^rd  was  held  in  Sultaniyya,  but  the  fact  that 
^AlT  this  ruler’s  minister,  began  to  build  a mag- 

nificent mosque  in  Tabriz  seems  to  indicate  that  pride 
of  place  was  returning  to  the  old  capital.  European 
envoys  and  merchants  were  nevertheless  to  be  found 
there,  and  in  1318  the  Pope  created  an  archidiocese 
at  Sultaniyya,  still  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  I5ili  century. 

After  the  fall  of  the  11  Kbanids,  Sultaniyya  often 
changed  hands  and  its  possession  was  disputed  be- 
tween the  Cu  ban  ids  the  I^al&yir  J and  the 

Mu^ffarids.  A former  captain  of  Sftaykh  TJways  Dja- 
layir  called  Sarilj:  *Adil  fortified  himself  in  Suljaniyya 
in  781/1379.  He  inflicted  a defeat  upon  the  Mu^ffarid 
Shah  but  finally  submitted  to  him  and  kepi 

his  position.  A little  later,  Sarik  "^Adil  proclaimed 
Bayazld  Djalavir  as  sultan  at  Sulfaniyya;  his  brother 
sultan  Alimad  complained  of  this  to  ^ah  Shudj^*. 
who  removed  Sank  ^Adil  from  Sul(aniyya.  Ttmur^s 
troops  took  Sultaniyya  from  the  sons  of  Ahmad  in 
786/1384.  At  the  same  time,  Timur  reestablished 
Saiik  *Adil  as  governor  there  and  seems  to  have  re- 
spected the  tomb  of  Ol^jeytii  (cf.  Olearius).  Among 
the  villages  built  by  Ttmiir  around  Samarl^nd  with 
the  names  of  celebrated  towns,  there  was  one  called 
Sul|aniyya  (Barthold,  Ubi^-heg^  in  Four  studies  on  the 
hktory  of  Central  Asia^  Leiden  1958-62,  h,  41).  In  795/ 
1393  Sul^niyya  formed  part  of  “the  fief  of  Htilcgu’’ 
conferred  by  TTmur  on  his  son  Mlran  see  Sha- 

raf  al-Dm  Yazdf,  ^q^r-ndma,  i,  388,  399,  623.  Clavijo, 
who  visited  Sultl  niyya  in  1 404,  says  that  Mlran  ^ah 
(from  798/1395  afflicted  with  madness,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  destruction  of  monuments,  ^afir-ndma,  ii, 
221),  had  plundered  the  town  and  citadel  {akeizar} 
and  profaned  the  tomb  of  Ol^ic^y^u  (“e  el  Cabellero 
que  yacia  enterrado  mandoLo  echar  fuera”).  In  spite 
of  this,  the  ambassador  of  Henry  HI  of  Castile  adds 
that  the  town  had  many  inhabitants  and  that  its  trade 
was  greater  than  that  of  Tabriz.  Under  the  i^afawid 
^ah  Tahmasp  I,  the  mausoleum  was  restored  and 


Pietro  deUa  Valle  and  Olearius  found  it  in  good  pre- 
servation. Trade,  however,  gradually  went  back  to 
Tabriz,  and  the  removal  of  tlie  political  centre  to 
Isfahan  completed  the  ruin  of  the  old  capital  of 
Oldjeytti  and  caused  it  to  Income  forgotten.  It  only 
experienced  a brief  revival  of  favour  when,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Kadjar  Path  ^Alr  ^ah,  when  the  coun 
followed  the  old  custom  of  moving  to  a summer  resi- 
dence, a hunting-palace  was  built  near  Sulf^niyya  with 
materials  taken  from  the  old  city.  This  new  Sulianabld 
was  also  abandoned  after  the  Russo-Persian  war  of 
1828.  The  splendid  mausoleum  then  rose  from  the 
centre  of  a wretched  little  village.  In  1880  Hoiitum- 
Schindler  counted  400-500  houses  there,  but  the  place 
has  in  the  present  century  increased  somewhat  in  size 
and  importance  because  of  its  position  near  the 
Kaxwrn-Zan^ian-Tabifz  highway. 

The  modern  Sultaniyya  is  now  in  the  province  of 
Zandi^n;  in  1991  it  had  a population  of  5,114  (Pre- 
liminary results  of  the  1991  census,  Statistical  Centre 
of  Iran,  Population  Division). 

Bibliographjr:  Hamd  AH  ah  Mustawli,  Jlkt/tat  at- 
kuiuhy  cd.  Le  Strange,  55  and  index;  Khalifa. 

^kidn-nvmd^  292;  d^Ohsson,  tiisL  des  Mongots^  iii,  505, 
iv,  59,  486;  von  Hammer,  Cksth,  d.  ikham,,  Darmstadt 
1841-3,  ii,  244  and  index;  Ho  worth,  Jtiistoi^  of  the 
Mong&isy  ill,  628-33;  Le  Strange,  The  lands  of  the 
Eastern  Caliphate^  222-3;  Clavijo,  Hktoria  d Gran, 

Tamorlanj  Seville  1582,  tr.  Le  Strange,  Embassy  to 
Tamerlane  1403-1406,  London  1928,  158-64;  P.  della 
Valle,  ITqggi,  1619,  French  tr.  Rouen  1745,  iv,  62; 
Olearius,  1637,  AusfUhrikhe  Beschreibung  d.  R^se, 
Schleswig  1663,  ch.  28  (with  pi,);  Tavernier,  les  she 
voyages,  Paris  1692;  Cl^rdin,  1671,  Paris 

1811,  ii,  376  and  pi.  xii  of  the  atlas;  Cornells  de 
Bruin,  Rdzen  over  Moseovk  door  Persk,  Amsterdam 
1714,  125;  J.  Morier,  Journey  through  Persia,  London 

1812,  257-9;  Jaubert,  V&yagc  en  Armmk  tt  en  Perse 
dans  tes  annees  JP05  et  1306,  Paris  1821  (Ardabll- 
Khalkhal-Zandja n -Sukaniyyak  Kcr  Porter,  Travels, 

Tvondon  1822,  ii,  275-6;  Texier,  Description  de  PAr- 
nknk,  etc.,  Paris  1842,  i,  pis.  53-8,  ii  (Sultaniyya- 
Hamadin);  Flandin,  Vqyage  m Perse,  Relation  du  voyage, 

Paris  1851,  i,  202-5;  Flandin  and  Costc,  Voyage  en 
Perse. . . . pendant  les  annees  1340  et  1341,  Perse  mo- 
deme,  Paris  n.d.,  pis.  11-12;  H.  Schindler,  Reisen  im 
nord-u?estlkhen  Perskn,  in  GeseU.  Erd.  (Berlin  1883), 

332;  Mme.  Dieulafoy,  Im  Perse,  la  Chaldee  et  la  Susiane, 

Paris  1887,  89;  E.G.  Browne,  A year  amongst  the  Per- 
sians, London  1893,  75;  Stahl,  Von  d.  Riiukas.  Grenze 
nach  Kagwin,  in  Peierm.  Mitt.  (1902),  60-4  (map); 
Barthold,  An  historical  geography  of  Iran,  Princeton 
1984,  210-13;  Feuvrier,  Tr&Ls  ans  d la  cour  de  Perse, 

Paris  1906,  %;  B.  Spuler,  Die  Mongolen  in  lTan\ 

Leipzig  1939,  index;  J.A.  Boyle,  in  Comb.  hist.  Iran, 

V,  399-400;  G.  Hambly,  A note  Sultdnlyeh/Saliti- 
ndbdd  in  the  ear^  19th  centuty,  in  AARP,  ii  (Dec.  1972), 

89-9B;  D.  Krawnlsky,  frdn — Das  Rekh  der  ll^dm, 
Wiesbaden  1978,  315-16;  D.  Morgan,  The  Mongols, 

I^ndon  1986,  171-2,  186-7;  Sheila  S.  Blair, 

Mongol  capital  of  Sulidniyya,  ^The  lmperiaP\  in  Iran 

jBiPS,  xxiv  (1986),  139-51.  realpatidar.com 

(V.  MlNOJtSKY-[C.E,  Bos  worth]) 

2.  Monuments. 

Like  most  Persian  cities,  Sultaniyya  was  composed 
of  an  inner  citadel  surnourided  by  a moat  and  an 
outer  city  surrounded  by  ramparts.  The  square  citadel 
was  built  of  dressed  stone  and  articulated  with  six- 
teen towers,  a machicolated  parapet,  and  an  iron  gate, 
all  visible  in  the  earliest  depiedon  of  the  city,  a paint- 
ing in  an  Ottoman  manuscript  recounting  the  stages 
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of  the  journeys  of  Sultan  Siileym^  the  Magniticeni 
composed  by  Matrakf  Nasuh  in  944/1537-8  (Istan- 
bul University  library^  Yildiz  T 5964,  fols.  3lb-32a; 
facs.  reproduction  by  H^G.  Yurdaydin^  X^uhti's-Stlahi 
(Mafraf^),  B^an-i  Mendzil-i  SuMn  Sul^- 

mSrt  NSn,  Ankara  1976).  MucJi  of  the  citadel  survived 
until  the  17S0s,  and  traces  are  still  visible  (Muhammad 
Mihryar,  Ahmad  Kabltf  and  Fa^ik  Tawh^dI;^  Bar-raji  wa 
paygar<ii-yi  mukaid&msit:  Bur^  wa  bdruyi  arg-i  ^ahr-i 
k^m-i  suUdniyfia  {zintistdn  in  Alt^r^  Kii-xiv  [1345/ 

1988]*  209-64). 

The  centrepiece  of  the  citadel  and  the  major  build- 
ing to  survive  is  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Ol^jcytii  (Iranian 
National  Monument  166),  Oriented  almost  cardinally, 
it  is  an  enormous  octagon  (diameter  38  ni)  vvith  an 
adjoining  hall  (15  x 20  m)  on  the  south.  The  cen- 
tra domed  chamber  (height  50  m;  diameter  25  m) 
is  supported  by  heavy*  7-m  thick  walls  ajid  ringed  by 
eight  towers.  On  the  interior  the  walls  are  pierced  by 
eight  tall  and  deep  bays,  and  on  the  exterior  a gallery, 
reached  by  staircases  in  the  north-east  and  north-west 
comers,  encircles  the  building  below  tbc  base  of  the 
dome.  In  addidon  to  its  size  and  sophisticated  hand- 
ling of  spaces,  the  tomb  is  remarkable  for  its  deco- 
ration. The  exterior  was  decorated  with  inventive 
patterns  of  tilc  mosaic,  and  the  interior  was  deco- 
rated twicej  a lower  layer  of  glazed  brick  and  tile 
combined  with  carved  stucco  and  terracotta  was  cov- 
ered by  a second  layer,  largely  of  painted  plaster, 
with  smaller  areas  of  cuerda-seca  tiles,  applique  plas- 
ter, ^Uld  plaster-stilfencd  cloth  ornaments.  The  build- 
ing was  apparently  dedicated  in  its  original  state  in 
713/1313-14,  but  redecorated  shortly  before  Oldjcy- 
tu"s  death  three  years  later.  Several  explanations  have 
been  proposed  for  the  quick  redecoration,  most  of 
them  dealing  with  Ol^eylu’s  religious  conversions  or 
political  aspirations,  but  none  of  them  is  entirely 
convincing.  Even  more  speculative  arc  attempt-s  (c.g. 
P.  Sanpaolesi,  La  Cup^k  di  Santa  Mark  M Fku  ad  ii 
MausoUs  de  SoUrmidi^  in  Mittdbmgm  das  Kumihistam€hm 
in  FLotmZf  xvi/3  [1972],  221-60)  to  connect 
this  remarkable  domed  structure  with  contemporary 
innovations  in  vaulting  in  Europe. 

Oke  most  other  major  II  l^anid  funerary  com- 
plexes, Oldjeytij’s  tomb  w^as  part  of  a pious  founda- 
tion that  included  places  Ibr  prayer,  K.ur*an  reading, 
meditation,  and  residence.  The  ensemble  had  Four 
ituaras  connected  by  arcades  around  a court  and  was 
set  in  an  elaborate  garden.  It  had  one  of  the  largest 
pious  endowments  of  its  time;  according  to  Shams  al- 
Dm  AmulT,  a there,  it  exceeded  100  tumdm. 

The  htdngs  and  furnishings  for  the  tomb  complex 
were  the  finest  that  money  could  buy.  The  contem- 
porary panegyrist  Abu  M-tSLasim  Ka^hanT  waxes  elo- 
quent about  the  lavish  materials  used,  including  marble, 
miikamas,  gold,  and  silver.  The  windows  and  doors 
had  elaborate  grilles,  and  three  ball  joints  (diameter 
1 3 cm)  made  of  bronze  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and 
a bituminous  material  and  inscribed  with  Oldjeytii's 
name  may  have  come  from  his  tomb  or  other  build- 
ings at  Sultaniyya.  The  largest  copy  of  the  Kurban 
mad^  in  the  period,  a gigantic  (72  x 50  cm)  30-part 
manuscript  transcribed  at  Baghdad  between  706  and 
710(1 30^  1 3),  was  also  endowed  to  the  tomb  (D,  James, 
QuT^dm  ^ ke  Mamluh^  London  and  New  York  1988, 
no.  40). 

Other  D Khanid  buildings  in  the  citadel  have  not 
survived  but  can  be  reconstructed  from  descriptions 
and  depictions  by  historians  and  travellers.  There  was 
a large  congregational  mosque  with  a monumental 
portal  leading  to  a large  central  court  with  lour 


and  a domed  sanctuary.  Ttie  sultanas  enormous  palace 
had  a large  marble  court  and  suites  of  rooms.  The 
inner  city  also  boasted  numerous  bazaars,  hostelries 
for  merchants,  and  palaces  and  gardens  for  notables. 

The  vizier  Rashid  aJ-Dm,  for  example,  btuh  an  enbre 
quarter  that  housed  a large  pious  foundation  with  a 
nmihasa,  hospital,  and  Idkdnskdh  announced  by  a large 
entrance  portal  with  minarets  flanking  an  twdn.  His 
rival  Ta^j  al-Dtn  vied  by  building  a bazaar  of  stone 
and  baked  brick  and  a lavish  palace  cosring  10,000 
dinars. 

One  pair  of  H Khanid  buildings  located  several 
hundred  metres  southwest  of  Oldjeytu*s  tomb  survives 
from  the  many  public  and  private  structures  in  the 
bustling  outer  city:  an  octagonal  tomb  tower  (Iranian 
National  Monument  167)  and  an  adjacent  khnnsksL 
Although  commonly  knowm  as  the  tomb  of  Gelebi 
Oghlu,  the  tomb  tower  (diameter  12  m)  actually  marks 
the  grave  of  ^aykh  Buraks  ^ leading  $uft  who  was 
killed  during  Ol^icytu^s  invasion  of  Gilan  in  706/1306. 

The  tomb  was  built  at  royal  command  soon  after  the 
Shaykb’s  death,  and  the  site  served  as  an  important 
Sufi"  centre  at  least  umil  the  succeeding  generation 
when  Kh^^a  al-Dln  Muhammad  I^zwTnT 

(re)bui]c  the  adjacent  Uidnakdh  and  had  an  inscription 
dated  733/ 1 332-3  carved  in  the  plaster  near  the  mihrnb 
announcing  hts  endowment  of  water  to  the  Shamsivya 
thntmkdk  that  he  had  built  at  Kazwln. 

Near  these  buildings  is  the  tomb  of  MullS  Hasan 
Kashi  ShFrazI*  a iheologiati,  orator,  and  poet  of  the 
early  Safavrid  period.  The  tomb  (Iranian  National 
Monument  168)  is  an  octagonal  buiLding  with  four 
IwQTts  leading  to  a square  tomb  chamber  (6.22  m) 
surmounted  by  a tall  dome.  An  inscription  in  ab^ak 
at  the  base  of  the  dome  records  that  the  tomb  was 
built  in  963/1565-6;  another  inscription  on  the  drum 
give  the  names  Muhammad  b.  Fathl,  the  builder,  and 
Banna%  probably  the  person  responsible  for 
the  tile  decoration.  A third  inscripdon  at  the  base  of 
the  mukamrn  dome  in  the  interior  records  that  the 
buUding  was  restored  under  the  Ksdjar  ruler  Path 
*AiI  Shah. 

BiblingTaphy\  A,  Godard,  The  mmasaimm  of  Oijfitu 
ai  Sui^niya^  in  Popc^  Sun^^  1 103-18;  idem,  Le  iombeau 
de  Mawl&nd  Hasan  Kdsht  d Suiianiye^  \n  Arts  AsiatiqueSy 
i (1954),  24-38;  D.  Wilber,  Tfe  architacture  of  lsian\k 
Iran:  die  ILIOianid  period^  Princeton  1955,  repr.  New 
York  1969,  nos.  47,  SO;  Sat^dn^e  ///,  Quadami  del 
Saminario  di  iTanistka,  Urah-Altaiaiica  e Caucasolo^ 
deli^UnkersUd  degli  Siudi  di  Vmazk,  ix  (1982);  Sheila 
Sh  Blair,  The  Mongol  capilai  qf  Suttan^a  ^^The  ImperiaT\ 
in  /ran,  xxiv  (1986),  139*51  (with  references  to  most 
of  the  primary'  sources  about  the  city);  eadem,  T^f 
epi^aphk  program  of  die  tomb  of  U§aytu  at  SuUaniyya: 
meaning  in  Mongol  arckitecture,  in  hkmk  Art^  U (1^7), 

43-96,  Eleanor  G.  Sims,  ^konography  *^  of  the  inter- 

nal decoration  in  the  mausoietim  of  Vifaytu  at  Sultaniyya, 
in  Content  and  context  of  tdsuai  arts,  in  the  hlamk  laoridj 
cd.  P.P.  Soucek,  University  Park,  PA  1968,  139- 
76;  Sheila  S.  Blair,  The  likhonid  palace^  in  Ars  OnentaJiSy 
xxiv  (1994),  235-44.  (Sheila  S.  Blair). 

suLu  [see  PHiLipptNEs] . fsalpatidaf.com 

SULUK  (a.),  a technical  term  in  Islamic 
political  and  mystical  thought.  Suluk  is  a ver- 
bal noun  derived  from  the  root  s-l-k  ‘‘to  travel  or  fol- 
low a road”.  Depending  on  the  context,  connotations 
of  the  term  in  Islamic  literature  include  “progression”, 
“method”,  “behaviour”,  “comportment”,  “demeanour”, 
“wayfaring”,  “conduct",  and  “manners”. 

1.  In  political  theory.  Here  the  term  usually 
carries  the  implication  of  “conduct”  or  “comport- 
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PLA  l E XVI 


SuljSniyya,  tomb  of  Ols[jcytii,  view  of  vaults  in  the  second-story  gallery  (photo:  Sheila  S.  Blair  and 

Jonathan  M.  Bloom,  1977). 
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ment”.  A Persian  treatise  by  Fadl  Allah  b.  Ruzbih3.n 
Khun^r  composed  in  920/1514,  concerning  the 

proper  comportment  which  various  types  of  leaders 
in  the  religious  and  political  sphere  should  observe, 
is  appropriately  entided  The  c&nduct  of  kings  {Suluk  al- 
muluk,  ed  M/A,  Muwahhid,  Tehran  1362  ^VI983), 
In  the  same  fashionj  a SufT  author  like  Na^m  al- 
Drn  (d.  654/1256)  devoted  ail  eight  divisions 

(fast)  of  the  final  chapter  of  his  monumental  con- 
spectus of  SQfl'  doctrine,  the  ai-'^ibad  (ed,  M*A, 

Riy^T,  Tehran  1352  iS^./1973,  409-548),  to  the  "proper 
conduct  (jk/hA)”  to  be  observed  by  kings,  ministers, 
deputies,  the  learned  classes,  the  rich,  landowners, 
merchants,  businessmen  and  artisans. 

2.  In  mysticism.  From  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parative religion,  suluk  is  the  Islamic  version  of  the 
archetypal  motif  of  the  *^joumey”  which  mystics  of 
different  religious  traditions  have  used  to  describe  the 
various  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  leave  illusory 
selfhood  behind  and  realise  union  with  the  divine.  In 
the  particular  lexicon  of  Muslim  mysticism,  suluk  de- 
notes methodical  progress  on  the  tiia  n^sikG.  or 
the  process  of  ascension  and  advancement — psychical, 
ethical  and  spiritual — which  the  SufT  “wayfarer”  {sdlik^ 
experiences  in  his  pursuit  (teihb)  of  God.  Constituting 
the  main  “course  of  practice”  on  the  StilT  Path,  it 
involves  an  integral  method  of  spiritual  progress  based 
on  spiritual  warfare  (mu^iuliada)  and  inner  “unveiling" 
{kas^,  combining  what  in  Christian  mystical  theol- 
ogy are  known  as  the  ma  purgativa  and  the  via  illumi- 
mUva  into  a broad-based  mystical  highway.  In  this 
way,  the  term  suluk  designates — as  J.S.  Trimingham 
{77te  Sub  (jTders  in  Islam^  London  1973,  140)  aptly  put 
it — “the  scaLi  pe^twnis  of  the  orders”. 

Su^ad  l;;laktm  {at-Mu^^anj  Beirut  I98L  720) 

points  out  that  the  term  at-tank  (way)  referred  to 
throughout  the  Kurban  (e.g.  XLVI,  30— although  the 
exact  construction  suluk  does  not  occur  in  the  Kur*^n, 
there  is  one  reference  to  sahka,  XX,  53)  is  more  or 
less  equivalent  to  the  later  ^uft  conception  of  suluk; 
R^r  introduces  the  term  in  this  sense  in  the  exor- 
dium of  the  MirsSd  (ed.  RiyibL  H)*  where  he  states 
that  his  work  is  devoted  to  “expounding  the  modes 
of  proper  conduct  on  the  Soft  Path”  {bajfdn-i  suluk-i 
rdh-i  tankat). 

Suluk  is  the  not  merely  proper  “wayfaring”,  but 
“spiritual  correctness”  (as  is  conveyed  by  the  mcMiern 
Persian  expression  husn-i  suluk,  “becoming  conduct”), 
the  “travelling-manners” — appropriate  spiritual  atti- 
tude and  proper  ethical  comportment — which  the  road- 
wise  Sufi  “wayfarer”  (the  term  sdlik  is  defined  by  *Abd 
al-Raza^  Ka^^I,  Istildhdt  cd.  Muhammad 

Ibrahim  Ci  aTar,  Cairo  1981,  no.  259,  as  “one  who 
is  travelling  towards  God,  being  midway  between  the 
novice  [aZ-marii/]  and  one  who  has  attained  the  end 
of  the  Path  {ai-mmtahf]")  must  possess  to  traverse  the 
stations  of  the  Way. 

It  would  appear  that,  with  the  rise  of  institutional 
Sufism  in  the  early  Sth/llth  century,  the  traditional 
technical  usage  of  the  term  denoting  the  progression 
of  the  mystic  pilgrim  on  his  path  came  to  the  fore. 
'Fhe  conspicuous  omission  of  suluk  from  Massignon's 
Essai  sur  ks  origmes  du  lexi^  technique  de  la  mystiqwe 
musuhiane  (Paris  1928)  is  symptomatic  of  the  term^s 
absence  from  nearly  all  the  early — 3rd-4th/9th-l0th 
century — classical  $ufi  texts  written  in  Arabic*  SulGk 
is  notably  not  featured  in  either  Nicholson index  of 
technical  terms  to  his  critical  edition  of  al-SairasH’s 
nor  in  the  Td^arn^  by  aJ-KalibadhL  nor  in  the 
al-kulub  of  AbQ  Talib  al-Makkr,  nor  in  the  Tabakdt 
al-sujijya  of  al-Sulami,  nor  in  the  Hilydt  al-owliyd’  of 


Abu  Nu^aym  al-Isfahani,  nor  in  the  Risula  of  al- 
Kudiayn,  nor  in  (both  the  Persian  and)  the  Arabic 
writings  of  ‘Abd  Allsh  An^Srf — those  key  works  which 
played  a formative  role  in  the  literary  blossoming  of 
6th/ 1 2th-century  Sufism.  Neither  does  any  mention 
of  suluk  occur  in  the  oldest  Persian  treatise  on  Sufism, 
namely  the  ai-mah<^ub  of  HudiwTrf  (d.  463/1071)* 

Perhaps  the  earliest  known  usage  of  the  term  to 
describe  the  proceeding  of  the  mystic  on  the  Path 
under  the  supervision  of  a teacher  is  to  be  found  in 
al-Kushayrfs  Tarfib  ai-suluk  (see  F.  Meier, 

TartTb  as-suluk,  in  Onens„  xvi  [1963J,  1-39). 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  SafT  lexicon  of  techni- 
cal terms,  suluk  is  later  regularly  featured  throughout 
early  6th/ 1 2th*century  mystical  literature  in  Arabic  and 
Persian,  In  his  *ulum  aTdin,  K.  Kasr  al-^ahwatayn, 

Bk.  23,  al-Gha2^T  gives  a detailed  description  of  the 
practical  requirements  of  suluk  in  §ufT  discipline  taught 
to  neophytes,  and  this  mystical  usage  is  further  under- 
lined by  *Ayn  al^Kudat  Hamadhani  (d.  525/1  131,  the 
famous  pupil  of  Abu.  FI am  id’s  brother,  Ahmad  al- 
GhazalT)  in  his  Tamhidbi  (ed*  ‘A.  Osseiran,  Tehran 
1962,  71,  4)  who  draws  a distinction  between  “the 
people  of  religion  on  the  religious  way”  {ahl-i  Sn  dar 
rdh-i  i^n)  and  “the  people  of  spi ritual  conduct  who 
follow  the  mystical  method”  (a/iZ-i  suluk  dar  rdh-i  suluk). 
According  to  *Ayn  al-Kudat,  suluk  principally  relates 
to  the  “conduct"  of  the  elect  who  tread  the  Suit  tarfkay 
and  is  only  secondarily  treated  as  an  affair  of  the 
(which  is  shared  in  common  among  all  Mus- 
lims)* A few  decades  later,  Ibn  Munawwar  in  his  Asrdr 
al-tawfifd  (composed  between  553-88/1158-92),  ed. 

M.  ShaiT*  f-KadkanT.  Tehran  1987,  4,  used  the  term 
in  exactly  the  same  sense  to  describe  the  saintly 
manner  of  “conduct  on  the  course  of  the  SilfT  Path” 

{suiukd  fank-t  tankat)  observed  by  the  holy  compan- 
ions of  Abu  SaTd  b.  Abi  M-Khavr. 

In  the  p<^try  of 'At!3.r  (d.  616/1221  [ftf*]),  an  eth- 
ical dimension  of  suluk  figures  prominently,  referring, 
in  a more  general  sense,  to  the  mystic's  “proper  con- 
duct” amongst  all  creatures,  ranging  from  the  lowli- 
est ant  unto  the  highest  human  being.  The  §ufT  should 
relate  to  aU  creation  from  what  might  be  called  suluk's 
“transcendent  ecological  perspective”,  he  or  she  should 
comport  him  or  herself  with  all  creatures  equally 
through  viewing  all  beings  sub  specie  aeiemtUis.  ^Attar  thus 
recounts  how  *AIT  encountered  an  ant  on  the  road 
which  aroused  in  him  a state  of  terror,  and  was  later 
informed  by  the  Prophet  in  a dream  of  the  ant's 
exalted  spiritual  rank  {IlaM-ndma,  ed.  H.  Ritter,  Tehran 
1359  ,^./1980,  54,  w.  2,  10)* 

Other  technical  taxonomies  of  the  science  of  sulUk 
attempt  to  integrate  the  term  into  an  entire  programme 
of  mystical  behaviourism  and  spiritual  pedagogy  through 
underlining  the  importance  of  the  varieties  of  psy- 
chological types  of  human  beings.  Despite  rather  strict 
requirements  for  suluk  in  SufT  spiritual  discipline,  scope 
for  individual  variation  in  “conduct" — due  to  con- 
trasting types  of  character  dilTererttiation — is  theoret- 
ically unlimited,  'fhus  there  cannot  be  said  to  exist 
any  single,  exclusively  “correct"  form  of  conduct  on 
the  Path,  insofar  as  mucJi  divergence  in  “mystical  pro-  If.COm 
cedure"  is  usually  tolerated*  Abu  '1-Mafakhir  Yahya 
Bakhar^i  (d.  776/1261)  thus  devotes  an  entire  chap- 
ter of  his  lengthy  treatise  on  $ufism,  the  Fujus  al-ddab 
(ed.  Irasli  Af^ar,  Tehran  1358  ,Sfi  /l979,  55-6)  to  the 
subject  of  the  al-masdlik  the  “divergent  ways” 

among  the  SufTs,  citing  some  nine  different  approved 
methods  of  suluk  or  Ways  of  spiritual  conduct. 

First,  states  BakharzI.  comes  the  way  of  the  devo- 
tee: "One  group  base  their  conduct  on  the  path  of 
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devotion  (jh/mA-i  i focusing  their  practice 

on  water  [for  ritual  ablutions]  and  the  prayer  niche, 
occupying  themselves  intensively  with  dkikr^  super- 
erogatory works  of  obedience  and  litanies”.  His  cate- 
gorisation continues  to  that  of:  (2)  "the  ascetic’'  to 
(3)  “the  solitary”,  to  (4)  the  "itinerant  traveller  and 
voluntary  exile",  to  (5)  the  way  of  service  and  chari- 
table preference  of  one’s  Suit  brethren  over  oneself 
to  (6)  the  way  of  spiritual  strugglCj  to  (7)  the  way  of 
self-humiliation  and  seif-abasement  before  people ^ to 
(8)  the  way  of  [conscious]  helplessness  and  weakness, 
and  lastly,  to  (9)  the  way  of  teaching  [religious]  knowl- 
edge and  keeping  the  company  of  scholars,  listening 
to  the  ‘"^traditions”  [of  the  Prophet  and  bis  compan- 
ions] and  preservation  of  knowledge.  Bakharzi  is  care- 
ful to  emphasise  that  each  of  these  suluk  types  has  its 
own  proper  conditions  and  etiquette  (jadah)  to  be 
observed  ^'exactly  as  the  masters  have  taught  or  else 
the  wayfarer  ^11  be  halted  and  never  reach  the  goal”. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
endre  human/divine  continuum  and  spectrum  of  mean- 
ings of  mluk  can  be  found  in  the  RisSia  dar  baydn-i 
suiuk  written  by  BakharKfs  contemporary  and  fellow 
KubrSwT  Nasafi  (d,  between  1281-1300, 

see  his  K.  ai-Insdn  al-kdmil^  cd.  M,  Mole,  Tchran-Paris 
1962,  00-99). 

In  many  SulT  works,  suiuk  is  contrasted,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  “attraction”  {i^adhba}  and  to  “spiritual  travel” 
(i^)  on  the  other.  Somednics  paired  as  two  differ- 
ent polar  opposites  to  suiuk,  and  sometimes  coupled 
to  the  term  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect,  the  term 
cakes  on  inleresdng  nuances: 

I^udhba^taiuL  “Attraction”  {^sdhba)  by  God  b^m 
undergoing  suldk,  states  I'a^  aJ-Dm  Kb'^'arazmr  (d.  840/ 
1436-7),  “is  the  quality  of  beginners”,  whereas  “the 
experience  of  ^attraction  ajkr  suiM'  belongs  to  the 
most  advanced  and  perfect  adepts"  {Sbarh-i  RusUs  ai- 
bikam  . . . Ibn  cd.  N,M.  Harawi,  Tehran  1989, 

233).  Mahmud  Kashani  (d.  733/1335)  in  his  Mi^hdh 
al-hiddjya  wa-mijidfi  ai-k^jfa  also  describes  suiuk  as  an 
ini  dal  stage  leading  to  ^Hadhba.  Only  two  sorts  of  mys- 
tics are  worthy  to  become  guides  on  the  Suft  Path, 
he  afilrms:  1.  “The  "wayfarer  who  later  becomes  an 
ecstatic"  (sdUk-i  ma^d&db),  must  first  traverse  all  the 
deserts  and  perils  of  the  qualides  of  the  lower  pas- 
sions with  the  feel  of  mi&k,  undl  by  grace  of  divine 
attracdon  be  surpasses  all  the  degrees  of 

the  heart  and  hierarchical  levels  of  the  spirit,  attain- 
ing to  the  realm  of  mystical  unveiling  and  certitude 
{kasbf  tva  2.  “The  "ecstatic  who  later  becomes 

a wayfarer’  sdiik),  who  by  grace  of  divine 

attmetion  crosses  the  wide  expanse  of  the  stations 
(mukdmut),  attains  to  tlie  world  of  unveiling  and  direct 
vision  ('^dn)t  only  later  re- experiencing  the  stages  and 
levels  of  the  Path  (/onA)  through  pedestrian  sulukf  find- 
ing the  reality  of  his  spiritual  disposidon  in  the  fonn 
of  knowledge.  In  a similar  vein,  al-TahanawI  {Kdsiiibd/ 
iftiidhdi  ai-Jimun/A  dkitona^  of  the  technical  terms  used  in 
the  sciences  of  the  Musaimans^  686)  contrasts  sui^  with 
the  personal  “effort”  {kudikk)  of  the  sdiik  and  ^lidhha 
with  the  fore-ordained  “pull”  [kn^ist]  of  God. 

lss0fr/TiW^Suluk,  Contrasted  with  siduk  in  $uft  ter- 
minology are  terms  such  as  sqyr  (“visionaiiy'  voyage*") 
and  tayt  (""spiritual  Bight”),  denoting  higher  degrees  or 
levels  of  the  same  spiritual  journey.  The  terms 
vs.  suiuk'\  ""flight  of  spiritual  vision”  vs.  “methodical 
progression”  on  the  Path  belong  to  those  popular 
linguisdc  pairs  of  opposites  whose  alliterative  rhym- 
ing was  manipulated  to  great  rhetorical  effect  by  the 
Sufi"  writers.  What  is  interesting  here  is  not  only  the 
typological  difference  of  sqyr  and  suiuk  but  also  their 
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analogical  relarionship,  aimed  at  creating  an  equilib- 
rium between  such  apparendy  polar  opposites.  Thus 
Mahmud  Kashani,  Miybdh,  I 1 0,  observes  that  "^The 
visionary  voyage  {sqyr)  of  lovers  through  the  hierar- 
chical levels  of  the  spiritual  stations  {makdmdt)  cannot 
be  undertaken  except  by  correct  methodological  order 
and  graduation.  As  long  as  the  lover  has  not  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  a lower  station  he  or  she  cannot 
attain  to  a higher  one.  . . . Hence  no  progress  (tarakkf) 
will  be  made  unless  each  station  is  traversed  step  by 
step  in  proper  methodological  order  by  following  [the 
process  of]  the  "journey  within’  (saj/r)  and  "conduct 
without’  (suiuk).  Then  and  only  then  shall  his  conduct 
(atK/uA:)  be  transformed  into  divine  attracdon  {(^adhha) 
and  his  inner  voyage  (juyr)  culminate  in  spiritual  flight 
...”  The  sqyr /suiuk  relationship  is  thus  comple- 
meniai’y  rather  than  hierarchically  distinct;  instead  of 
considering  the  former  as  a higher  stage  of  the  lat- 
ter, each  should  be  seen  as  depending  on  the  other, 
jqyr  being  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  suiiit  Other  §ufls, 
however,  such  as  NasafT,  op.  ciL,  12-13,  did  not  dis- 
criminate between  sqyr  and  sui&k  and  considered  them 
as  synonyms. 

Descriptions  found  in  §ufj  writings  of  the  terminus 
of  the  makdmal  of  suiuk  are  unanimous  on  one  point: 
the  end  of  suiuk  is  the  attainment  of  fmd^  f\  ^itdh, 
annihiladon  of  the  temporal  selfhood  in  God,  and 
the  realisation  of  the  perfecdon  of  cxistendaJ  Oneness 
(tcmMd)  which  pertains  to  the  level  of  the  ""transcon- 
sclous”  Nonetheless,  the  mystics  varied  consider- 

ably in  their  comportment  whilst  bidding  ""farewell  to 
wayfaring”.  Some,  like  Ta^i  al-DTn  (d.  cd. 

610/1213)  could  pronounce  philosophically:  “This 
station  {fand/"  ft  Tsi]  is  the  farthest  point  of  the  suiuk 
of  the  wayfarers,  and  the  ultimate  desideratum  of  the 
seekers  {tdiibddj,  for  beyond  this  stadon  there  is  no 
wayfaring  (sulu^  wayfaring  being  but  a derivative  part 
of  existence  (pu^ud).,  and  when  existence,  which  is 
the  principle,  is  annihilated,  how  should  the  deriva- 
tive ever  icmain?”  {Meu^mita-yi  dihdf-i  fitif . , . Shaykh 
Td^  ai-Din  U^nmssi^  cd.  N.M.  Harawi,  Tehran  1368 
iS&./l989,  93);  others,  such  as  'Ayn  al-Kudat,  in  his 
TundilddU  317,  voiced  their  realisation  more  stridently. 
Bihiiegraphy  (apart  from  the  references  already 
cited):  ^Ali  Akbar  Dihl^uda,  Lu^cd-nama^  s.v.  suluL 
As  an  example  of  tyjncal  usage  of  the  term  in 
mediaeval  Persian  Sufism,  sec  Sa'Td  al-Dm  al- 
Fargb^i^i^  Mu^dfik  ai-dard'R,  ^arh-i  Td^iyya  Ibn  Furid^ 
ed.  Dialal  al-Dm  A^iiyani,  Tehran  1979;  suiuki  61, 

71,  73,  84,  166,  185,  187,  205,  209,  216,  217, 

232,  234-6,  261,  274,  277,  285,  287,  306,  309, 

312,  315,  340,  356,  369,  383,  395-^7,  459,  476, 

326,  372-3,  610,  612;  ^udhba/suidt.  307-10;  s^r/ 

.suiUt  60,  72,  77,  108,  144,  147,  150,  175,  203, 

261,  271,  292,  337,  380,  311,  544,  373,  590.  For 
a somewhat  idiosyncraric  usage  of  the  term  in  the 
Persian  kikmat  tradition,  incorporating  its  technical 
Sufi"  sense  into  traditional  Shr^f  thcosophical  thought, 
sec  the  Persian  tract  on  suiuk  ascribed  to  Sayyid 
Muhammad  MahdT  Bahr  al-"Ulum  (d.  1212/1797), 
a famous  5abr*r  scholar  with  strong  SufT  sympathies, 

Risdla-yi  sayr  u sutuk-i  mansub  bi-Buhr  Qi-*^Uiumy  ediaf.COm 
S.M.H.  JihranT,  Tehran  1360  !S6./198L 

(1..  Lewisohn) 

§U'L0K  (a.),  pi.  sa/dkk^  brigand,  brigand -poet 
and  mercenary  in  time  of  need.  The  skddk 
owe  their  place  in  history  mainly  to  their  poetic  tal- 
ents which  were  without  equal  at  the  time  of  the 
Qidhil^a  and  until  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  regime. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  unravel  the  problem  posed 
by  the  existence  of  this  group,  on  account  of  the 
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absence  of  contemporary  documents.  On  the  other 
hand,  later  authors,  in  copying  ancient  texts*  have 
replaced  the  original  terms  vdth  chose  in  use  in  their 
own  dme:  the  mentioned  by  al-BaJadhurl  {FutHh^ 

310-11)  become  (“thieves”)  in  the  same  text  as 

recorded  by  V^ut  {BuUati, 

L Equiifolentj. 

ft  is  impossible  to  speak  of  synonyms  as  such;  the 
majority  of  relevant  terms  refer  to  categories  or  cer- 
tain  behavioural  patterns  of  the 

Ai-c^ fit/a  or  a^Tihai  ai-^'Arah  (“the  crows  of  the 
Bedouin"’)  is  not  the  equivalent  of  it  was  used 

to  designate  poets  of  negroid  maternal  ancestry.  On 
this  basis*  according  to  the  texts,  the 
poets  were  represented  by  three  individuals:  Khufaf 
b.  Nudba,  al-Sulayh  b.  ai-Sulaka  and  aJ-Hari|b  b. 
Sh^fd  {Hibat  Allah  ai-ldillT*  ai-Manaktb  al-ma^oii^a 
Jt  akkbar  al-mtiiuk  ‘Amman  1404/1984,  170). 

Also  mentioned  are  ii^u'^ban  {^^wolves”),  (sing, 

originally  it  sigtiiHed  one  who  has  l>een  dis- 
owned by  his  kinsmen  for  fear  of  accepdng  the  com 
scquciices  of  his  crimes;  very  soon,  it  acquired  the 
meaning  of  a rebel  who  makes  a conscious 

decision  to  pracdse  evil;  al-FTruzabadl*  Kamus^  s.v. 

tells  of  a Jiiktidh  of  tlic  ‘Amir  d.  ^a‘§a‘a  which 
was  nicknamed  al-Kbula‘a^,  since  they  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  ariyone"s  authority*  nm-ii-anj^ahtim  kdnu  tayu^^tHna 
oAoiF"  ^ttak  (sing.  Jatxk  “killer”;  cf. 

the  hybrid  Juliak  al-  Amb,  Ibn  Kutayba,  al-Shi^T  wa 

438;  aJ-Amidi  seems  not  to  know^  the  term  .^likk 
and  system adcally  uses  J^tik  in  al-Mu^Udif  wa 
Beirut  1411/1991,  70*  81),  iu^u^  [see  liss|  (“brigands”), 
shudhdhadh  (“miscreants”;  the  word  is  not  attested  in 
DjaJrilr  and  Umayyad  poetry)  and  (“tlTtieves”). 

IT,  §a‘^rk  in  pre-Islamk  times, 

(1)  Meanings  of  the  term. 

A discrepancy  exists  between  the  poems  attributed 
to  the  which  evoke  these  individuals  on  the 

one  hand*  and  the  texts  wltich  claim  to  sketch  their 
biographies  on  the  other.  Rather  than  evoking  honour- 
able brigands,  a significant  number  of  the  quotations 
attributed  to  these  poets  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of 
“poor""  (al-Kahlaba  Hubayra  b^  ‘Abd  Man^if: 
/-jdjTtJAiJft  wa-iikd  mdli  “my  generosity  whether 

I be  fu^iuk  or  the  jjossessor  of  camels”  [Ahu  Zayd, 
iit-Miwadir^  Beirut  1894*  154,  1.  7]);  Hadm  al-Xa5  and 
al-A‘slia  make  comparisons  in  their  verses  between 
wealth  {giiina)  and  tasa^^luk,  in  this  case,  poverty  {Diwait 
jii'r  Hsdm  b,  ^Ahd  Alidh  Cairo  141 1/1990,  203, 

V.  15;  ai-Mufa4daii^dt,  Oxford  1918-21,  342,  I 6;  al- 
Bakri*  SmiU  928,  1.  7;  al-A‘@ha,  Diwartj  London  1928, 
61,  V.  16).  This  meaning  is  also  attested  in  Umayyad 
poetry:  it  is  found  in  the  work  of  A'sha  Hamdan  {al- 
A^ant^i  vs,  44,  L 6;  al-Akhial,  IMwdn,,  Beirut  1891, 
8,  I.  4;  122,  I 4).  This  meaning  is  that  used  in  the 
prose  texts  which  record  prc-lslamic  events,  but  which 
were  put  into  wriring  at  a much  later  date  (Wensinck, 
Concordance^  iii,  Leiden  1955,  31 3b;  al-Zubayrl,  J^asab 
(Curqyst,  Cairo  1953,  177-8). 

What  remains  evokes  an  eventful  existence:  the 
ju‘luk  tells  in  verse  of  his  temerity,  his  solitude  and 
the  dangers  he  has  surmounted  (kjadm  al-T^*r,  off,  city 
226-7,  w.  38-42;  aJ-Sulayk  al-Sulaka  was  nicknamed 
al-n'^bai  [“the  lion”],  Xlji^waynl  and  *Aww^,  ad-Sulqyk 
A,  Suiokat  okhbdTTihu  Etnu-^fraAii,  18;  al-Bal5.dhurr,  Amdb 
al-a^mfy  v,  Jerusalem  1938,  293,  L 19;  ‘Urwa  b.  aJ- 
Ward,  hfwdny  Beirut  1412/1992,  48,  U.  3-6),  and  ex- 
presses mordant  criticism  of  the  .uiVyA  who  demeans 
himself  by  accepdng  the  crumbs  thrown  by  wealthy 
sayjdds  (ai-Buhturl,  Namdsa,  Beirut  1910,  127-8,  § 634, 
al-Mubarrad,  Kamil,  298). 


(2)  The  socio-tribal  background. 

The  process  of  exclusion  {khed^)  constituted  a sen- 
tence pronounced  against  a fellow-tribesman  guilty  of 
a crime  leading  to  dishonour.  Such  opprobrium  dam- 
aged the  pact  insdtuted  by  ^asab^a  [^nt^J  (“loyalty  to 
the  group”),  since  it  almost  invariably  rebounded  on 
the  tribe.  Since  this  culpable  act  constituted  a threat 
to  the  economic  existence  of  the  whole,  impairing  any 
enterprise  where  solidarity  was  required,  the  was 

banished  and  his  blood  could  be  shed  with  impunity. 

Thus  rejected,  his  survivaJ  was  precarious;  if  he  was 
fortunate  he  might  receive  4^iwdT  [j?.£i.],  the  protec- 
tion of  another  tribe,  but  even  this  was  a highly  prob- 
lematical status,  the  ^dT  (“protected  one”)  being 
constantly  threatened  by  the  potential  loss  of  goods 
and  of  honour.  At  other  times,  those  excluded  were 
banished  to  hladawda.  According  to  Y^ut,  this  moun- 
tain is  located  in  western  Arabia;  the  Bedouin  of  the 
^dhiliyya  banished  their  undesirables  there  {kdnat  ai- 
^Arab  Ji  ’l-^ldhiiiyya  tai^  iiqyhi  Mula^d^aha  [Yakut,  Bulddn, 
s.v,  ^adaii/dii])-  The  strongest  and  most  determined 
either  constituted  or  joined  a band  of  brigands  and 
became  ^a'^ditk.  Thus  Kays  b.  al-Hud^iyya  of  the 
Salul  b.  Ka‘b  b.  ‘Amr  (l^uza^a)  was  banished  by  his 
kinsmen  for  invoivement  in  the  murder  of  a fellow- 
tribesman.  He  gathered  around  himself  other 
and  shudhdk^dh-  Pirar  b,  al-Ktjattab,  a poet  of  the 
Banu  Fihr  (Kuray^),  assembled  a group  of  clients 
and  rebels  (murr5^);  he  carried  out  raids  prac- 

tised abductions  (_yiisAi)  and  stole  camels  (al-Djumali;!, 

TaboMt  Jii^ul  aFstu^afd\  Cairo  1394/1974,  i,  250-1). 

The  texts  describe  them  by  the  name  of  Sfddlikat  al- 
^AraL  Arriba  were  integrated  into  these  hands;  most 
often,  they  gained  admittance  by  shedding  their  own 
blood. 

FmalJy,  some  have  identified  a third  distinct  cate- 
gory, that  of  impoverished  individuals  who  opted  for 
in  order  to  survive.  Such  was  the  case  of  Fahm, 
of  Hudhayl  and  of  the  brigands  who  gathered  around 
‘Urwa  b.  al-Ward. 

(3)  The  activities  of  Cjahili  ^a^dlik. 

These  marginal  characters  conducted  armed  incur- 
sions and,  if  their  poems  are  to  be  believed,  they 
seem  to  have  possessed  to  a high  degree  the  qualj- 
ries  required  for  this  type  of  activity  (see  below,  4. 

The  poetry). 

I.ittle  information  survives  regarding  the  places 
where  the  sk^d^k  operated.  They  were  numerous,  and 
active,  in  the  western  sector  of  the  mountainous  region 
of  Sarat,  bordering  on  Tihama,  to  the  south  of  Mecca 
(aJ-Sidjist3nr,  K,  Jiihulai  Cairo  1411/1991, 

121;  al-Bakif,  Mu^^am.,  i,  88);  the  sources  mention 
other  regions  ravaged  by  these  troublesome  elements; 
the  Sarat  of  the  Banu  Fahm  raiding  the  region  of  al- 
Ta’if,  the  diyar  of  Badjila,  the  Djawf  MurSd  in  the 
region  of  Saba’  {al-Ag^dni^y  ii,  352;  al-Sulayk,  15,  50), 

Turba  and  Bi^a,  two  regions  belonging  to  |^a|h‘am 
{A^dm\  xiii,  51-2),  Yatlirib  and  the  valleys  surround- 
ing it  (‘Urwa,  iKwHrty  62-4)  and  the  Na^jd  (al-A'lam 
aJ-Hudhalr  and  his  two  brothers  pillaged  ai-Si^a',  a 
day  and  a half"s  journey  to  the  south  of  Mecca  [al- 

Sukkarr,  op.  cit.,  i,  233,  243]).  realpatidar.com 

As  for  die  targets  of  their  plunder,  camels  \arnwdl) 
were  their  prime  objective,  of  this  category 

were  known  as  (“camel-thief;”  wa-huwa  sdrik  al- 
ibi! he  is  above  all  a camel-thief  [al^A^dni, 

xiii,  3]). 

In  Other  instances,  they  invaded  agricultural  regions 
with  ilie  object  of  pillage;  al-Sulayk,  with  a gang 
drawn  from  the  Taym  al-Ribab,  was  active  in  die 
ajyd/  (cultivated  and  fertile  regions)  around  Fakhkha 
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(Ibn  Habib,  Mugjitalin,  226),  as  were  'I'a'abbata  Sharran 
and  Abu  Khirash  aJ-HudhaJi:  according  to  *Urw'a  b. 
al-Ward,  the  booty  coveted  was  dates  (*Urw'a,  DUvdn, 
89,  V.  4).  Whatever  the  case,  whether  it  was  camels 
or  dates  that  were  involved,  the  sa^dlTk  seem  to  have 
acted  with  the  complicity  of  the  major  tribes;  ‘Urwa 
sold  the  goods  obtained  by  theft  to  members  of  the 
Banu  '1-Nadrr;  in  times  of  drought,  the  latter  ap- 
proached him  (al-Suhayli,  ai-Rmod  al-unuf,  Cairo  1332, 
ii,  180). 

'Fhere  is  very  little  surviving  evidence  regarding 
attacks  on  caravans,  markets  and  sanctuaries.  One  iso- 
lated tradition  relates  that  aJ-Nu*man  b.  al-Mundhir 
was  accustomed  to  sending  a camel  laden  with  musk 
and  silk  {UilJma)  to  the  market  of  *Uk5z  where 

the  merchandise  was  to  be  sold;  the  sayyid  of  Mut^ar 
guaranteed  him  protection  against  attacks  from  the 
sa*dtik  {al-Aghdm^  xxii,  57).  However,  indirect  details 
are  of  crucial  importance,  alluding  to  a certain  level 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  these  brigands  against  cara- 
vans and  markets:  a tradition  owed  to  al-I^ahiz  (al- 
Sandubr,  min  K.  fadl  Hdibini  *ald  *Abd  Sh^ms,  Cairo 
1352/1933,  70-1)  testifies  clearly  to  the  importance 
of  this  menace;  it  is  said  that  HSshim  imposed  taxes 
on  the  chiefs  {ru*Qs)  of  the  tribes  in  order  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  against  attack  by  the  dbu^hdn 
al-*Arab  wa-^*diTk  al-ahyd*  (“Bedouin  wolves  and  the 
brigands  of  the  tribes”).  Furthermore,  numerous  imp>or- 
tant  individuals  and  members  of  the  leading  mercan- 
tile families  of  Kuraygh  gave  shelter  and  assi.stance  to 
ia*dllky  probably  with  the  aim  of  gaining  their  favour 
and  thas  protecting  commercial  routes  and  merchan- 
dise; the  Kura^f  patrons  mo.st  often  mentioned  are 
*Abd  ai-Mu(V^b  b.  Ha^im  (al-MarzubanI,  Xfu*(^^am  al- 
stt/*ard*y  Cairo  1354,  375),  Harb  b.  Umayya  {al-Agiidni, 
xxii,  56),  the  Banu  Makhzum  {ibid.y  xii,  49),  al-Zubayr 
b.  *Abd  al-Muualib  (Ibn  Kutayba,  jS&iV,  229)  and  al- 
*Abbas  b.  Mirdas  fPjawad  ‘Air,  622;  Khulayf.  138-9). 

Finally,  certain  ^a*dlik  seem  to  have  lent  their  ser- 
vices in  the  pursuit  of  vendettas  and  the  struggles 
which  ensued:  Zayd  al-Rhayl  appealed  to  the  shudt- 
dliddh  al-kabd'il  to  avenge  him  on  his  enemies  the 
Banu  ‘Amir  {al-/\ghdniy  xvii,  52);  Zuhayr  b.  OjanSb 
al-Kalbr  did  the  same  at  the  time  of  his  campaign 
against  the  Bakr  and  the  'Faghlib  {ibid.y  xxi,  96). 

These  activities  have  been  diversely  inter|ireted 
according  to  the  mood  of  the  times;  the  romantici.sm 
of  the  19th  century,  although  diluted,  persists  in  cur- 
rent research.  Some  regard  these  brigands  as  socialists  | 
before  their  time,  their  acts  of  violence  as  expre.ssions 
of  class  struggle  and  the  financial  support  oflered  to 
some  of  the  poor  as  socialist-inspired  redistribution  of 
wealth  (Kbulayf,  47,  143-4;  Hifnl,  334-50;  Djawad 
‘AlT,  iv,  563-5;  ix,  66). 

(4)  'Fhe  poetry. 

Pre-Islam  is  the  golden  age  of  the  poetry  of  the 
sa*dliky  who  seem  to  have  preserved  the  best  of  the 
ancient  poetic  tradition.  Besides  the  suspicions  and 
doubts  which  are  legitimately  expressed  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  much  of  this  material  (Brahim 
Najar,  al-dhdkira  aw  stu^ard*  ^abbdsiyyun  man- 

siyyuHy  i,  'Funis  1987,  47,  52-5,  66-8),  serious  problems 
of  attribution  are  raised,  but  such  is  to  be  expected 
in  dealing  with  archaic  texts.  Several  parameters  may 
be  observed  in  the  endeavour  to  decipher  the  diverse 
meanings  of  these  poems. 

'Fhe  apologetic  parameter:  this  poetry  is  often 
presented  as  an  intimate  journal.  Here  the  poet  tells 
of  his  life  with  particular  emphasis  on  his  poverty; 
but  this  is  a case  of  poverty  overcome  by  virtue  of 
his  endurance,  his  courage  and  his  determination;  this 


insistence  on  his  personal  qualities  allows  him  to  deploy 
jujitificatory  themes  and  to  underline  hLs  beneficent 
pretensions.  'Fhis  aspect  is  crucial  in  the  poetry  of  al- 
§bi>i^f^ra  [^.^'.],  of  'Fa*abatta  Sharran  and  of  ‘Urw'a 
b.  al-Ward  {Diutdny  51-2,  67-70,  83).  It  is  also  a vigor- 
ous clement  in  that  of  the  Hudhali  fa*dlik  (al-Sukkarf, 
op.  cit.y  i,  315;  al.rianiy  iii,  1198-1204,  1231-2,  Abu 
Sakhr). 

The  lyrical  parameter:  the  suUuk  |X)Ct,  more 
than  any  other,  has  succeeded  in  endowing  his  dis- 
course with  sentimentality  of  the  very  highest  order. 

'Fhe  desert,  its  topography,  its  fauna  and  flora,  have 
often  been  evoked  by  these  poets.  All  of  this  is  inte- 
grated into  the  theme  of  a journey,  combining  travel 
with  a description  of  the  desert  and  its  toponymy  and 
of  the  .silence  of  the  night;  accompanied  by  members 
of  his  band,  the  poet  attacks  and  loots.  All  of  this  is 
evoked  with  a passion  seldom  equalled  in  Arabic 
poetry.  Having  withdrawn  to  his  markaba  (“mountain 
refuge”)  for  the  night,  close  to  the  .sky  and  the  stars, 
he  lords  it  over  nature  (al-Sukkari,  op.  cil.y  ii,  571, 

V.  24-6;  *Amr  Obu  1-Kalb,  iii,  1 222-3;  Abu  Khirash; 
al-Shanfara;  al-Rslf,  Amdtiy  ii,  119;  al-Bakri,  op.  cit.y 

ii,  393;  ‘Amr  b.  Barraka,  i,  316;  ‘Abda  b.  al-Xabib, 

iii,  1012;  Abu  Khir^hl.  In  these  fK)em.s,  weapons  are 
likcwi.se  idealised. 

The  therapeutic  parameter:  despite  its  pro- 
nounced lyrical  aspect,  an  ambience  of  death  usually 
dominates  the  verse  of  the  kh^ia*d*.  Other  taboo  sub- 
jects are  likewise  addrc.s.sed;  these  individuals  break 
down  all  the  barriers,  setting  ambashes,  conducting 
raids,  committing  abductions.  In  most  cases,  they  thor- 
oughly enjoy  this  behaviour.  Dangers  confronted  and 
temporary  triumphs  give  to  these  characters,  who  are 
currently  outside  the  law,  a sense  of  power,  clearly 
visible  in  the  work  of  all  the  5u*luk  poets  without 
exception.  'Fhis  is  in  fact  an  artificial  power.  'Fhis 
liminal  zone  is  by  its  very  nature  precarious.  Here, 
the  transition  fails,  and  is  absent.  Implacable  death 
lies  in  wait.  'Hie  transitory  suUuk  is  thus  doomed  to 
a period  of  expiration  of  greater  or  shorter  length; 
he  succumbs  or  delivers  hiimclf  with  pleasure  to  a 
violent  death.  'Hie  poetry  here  respond  to  a triple 
need:  (i)  the  poet  thumbs  his  nose  at  death,  being 
thus  belter  equipped  to  deal  with  it;  (ii)  the  poem 
I serves  as  a means  of  surmounting  the  difllculfies  which 
I are  bound  to  be  faced  in  the  course  of  this  phase; 
and  (iii)  it  also  enables  the  poet  to  cleave  to  the  group 
which  has  marginalised  him. 

III.  The  mukhadramun  and  Umqxyad  ^‘alTk. 

'Fhe  emergence  of  the  new  religion  presented  to 
the  fa*dlik  an  unexpected  opportunity  to  improve  their 
.situation.  According  to  Ibn  Sa‘d  {Tabakdty  i,  278)  the 
Prophet  had  promised  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  brig- 
ands of  Kinana  and  Muzayna  in  the  region  of  Tih^ma 
on  condition  that  they  converted;  furthermore,  they 
were  permitted  to  keep  all  the  spoils  hitherto  amassed. 

'Hie  Kur*an  definitely  prescribes  severe  punishment 
for  brigands:  crucifixion,  death,  amputation  or  banish- 
ment (v,  33-4).  Among  the  sa*dtik  who  embraced  Islam 
I were  Abu  Khir^h.  al-Uhaymir  al-Sa‘dI,  Djurayba  b. 

ai-;^yam  ai-Fiik‘asi  et^  realpatidar.coiTi 

Alter  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  a situauon  favourable 
I to  the  5a*dtik  came  into  being:  with  the  Ridda  and  the 
major  upheavals  of  the  JUnOy  the  sa*dtiky  in  return  for 
a share  of  the  spoils,  placed  very  valuable  additional 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  belligerents  {tJiizdnay  ii, 

. 156-61).  At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Camel,  two 

partisans  of  the  assassinated  caliph  ‘Utbman,  Hasaka 
b.  ‘Atiab  al-Habatf  and  ‘Imran  b.  Fudayl  al-Bur^jumf 
I (Tarntm),  had  obtained  the  support  of  reinforcements 
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from  ai-'^Arah;  after  their  defeat  they  withdrew, 

sttH  accompanied  by  these  troops,  to  Si^istan  and 
subsequently  SiuZalik  Even  during  the  period  of  the 
great  conquests,  bands  of  were  fighting  the 

Byzantines  under  the  command  of  their  own  chief- 
tains {for  example,  ^Abd  Allah  b.  Sabra  al-Hura^f, 
ai’Namdsa,  239);  among  those  who  died  for  Islam  at 
this  time  was  YazTd  b.  a|-Sik|trl  al-'Uljaylr,  otherwise 
renowned  as  a camehthief  (al-Mubarrad,  ai-Kdmil^  59), 
For  the  sa^diik  of  the  camels  were  stiU 

the  favourite  form  of  booty. 

(1)  The  Umayyad  period,  the  great  age  of 
^a^Iaka. 

Under  the  Umayyads,  the  need  to  consolidate  a 
properly  structured  central  power  and  to  guarantee 
freedom  of  movement  on  roads  frequented  by  pil- 
grims and  caravans,  induced  the  caliphs  of  Damascus 
to  treat  with  the  utmost  severity  the  gangs  causing 
instability  on  these  routes.  Henceforward  they  were 
classed  as  liss^  i,e.  common  thieves.  This  term  seems 
to  have  been  seldom  used  in  Djahill  poetry  to  denote 
these  outlaws;  at  this  time,  and  for  a certain  category 
of  brigands,  it  replaced  su^luk  (Cj^iTir,  I^twdri,  Cairo 
1354/1935,  90,  v,  7,  126,  v.  1;  ai-Hamdsa,  42,  769; 
al-Mubarrad,  al-Karnii^  454,  I,  I ; xi,  371, 

1,  5;  Ibn  Kutayba,  293,  L 6,  448,  I.  9),  For 

others,  few  in  number,  the  old  appellation  survived. 

(i)  The  activity  of  these  lu^us  became  intensified 

and  diversified;  furthermore,  their  number  seems  to 
have  risen  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  period. 
Organised  hands  look  the  place  of  freelancers  and 
controlled  certain  regions.  Cases  which  could  be  cited 
include  that  of  Abu  ’l-Nashna^  al-Nahshall  and  his 
band  of  outlaws  ai-^Ar^b)  who  attacked 

caravans  on  the  Damascus-Hi^az  route  {al~Apna^i^dt, 
124;  dl-ffamasd,  156-7),  that  of  al-5amhari  b.  Bi^r 
al-'^Uklr  (al-Bakri,  l^qyi  smii  al-iaMli%  38)  and  those 
of  Malik  b.  al-Rayb  al-May.inr  and  of  Djahdar  b. 
M^tk  al-JJanaff  who  caused  panic  among  travellers 
in  the  Hidjaz  (al-Tabari,  ii,  178;  xix,  163); 

Tahman  b.  *Amr  aUKilabf  (ZKrean,  54)  was  active  in 
Yamatna;  al-Dabbf  pillaged  sites  in  the  neigh- 

bourhood of  Basra,  and  Mukatil  b.  Rabah  opposed 
the  Taghlib  in  Djazfra  93). 

The  nature  of  spoils  was  significantly  diversified; 
these  consisted  primarily  of  the  luggage  of  pilgrims, 
but  also  targeted  were  camel  markets  and  communal 
pasturages  such  as  those  at  Nahik  in  the  outskirts  of 
Ba^ra.  Al-Uhaymir  ahSa^df  deserves  special  mention. 
Alongside  vetoes  in  which  he  boasts  of  his  acts  of 
depredadon  against  herds  of  livestock,  he  is  the  first 
of  the  outlaw  poets  to  evoke  his  assaults  on  merchants 
Accompanied  by  his  gang,  he  plundered 
stocks  of  silk  (Aacc)  in  *Irak,  and  items  of  streaked  silk 
origin adng  from  Yemen  (maldn/ [af- IVa/ii^^di,  34;  al- 
K^r,  Amah,  i,  48;  al'^Eakrf,  ^imi,  1961]);  luxury  articles, 
perfumes  (Ibn  Kutayba,  181-2)  and  Icathcrwork 

are  also  mentioned. 

(ii)  The  state  authorities  pursued  policies  of  repres- 
sion. Systematically  hunted,  these  men  disappeared, 
going  into  hiding  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  realm. 
Although  their  clans  rejected  them,  the  system  of 

no  longer  applied.  The  governors  of  the  time  refused 
to  absolve  the  clan  of  its  responsibilities  even  after 
repudiation;  considerable  pressure  was  applied  on  the 
collective  group  to  band  over  the  outlaw,  or  induce 
him  to  surrender  himself.  Among  the  handed 

over  by  their  own  kinsmen  the  following  are  men- 
tioned: Ibrahim  b.  Hani*  b.  Muslim  b.  KLays  alias 
Ya^la  aJ-Azdr,  ^Ubayd  b.  Ayyub  al-^Anbari,  Mas^ud 
b,  Kharasba  al-TamlmT  and  al-Kjattal  al-Kilabr. 


(iii)  Certain  outlaws  were  known  as  ai-sa'dM  at- 
JuttdL  In  the  texts  of  the  time,  the  Jdtik  was  an 
indomitable  man,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  wielders 
of  power  td  jra'ff  al-umord^  [al-Baladburi. 

Ansdbj,  v,  29D]).  Members  of  this  group  were  opposed 
to  the  authorities  and  mounted  armed  resistance  to 
them,  not  solely  for  the  sake  of  financial  profit. 
Undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  these  struggles  they 
were  induced  to  commit  acts  of  banditry,  but  neither 
the  texts  nor  those  in  power  seem  to  have  regarded 
them  accordingly.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  admired: 
the  most  illustrious  name  is  that  of  TTbayd  Allah  b. 
al-I^urr  al-^u"ft,  the  most  famous  of  all  Arab  heroes 
according  to  al-^ahiz.  *Abd  Allah  b,  al-Haiiji|ja^  of 
the  I^ys  *Aylan  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  war- 
riors of  M udar;  he  is  said  to  have  shown  great  courage, 
whether  in  his  capacity  as  a member  of  the 
at- Arab  or  when  participating  in  rebellions  {kana 

min  ai-^ATob  muktsufri'^  itA  akjiiani  [A^dm,. 

xiii,  158;  Ibn  Habfb,  at-Muhabbar,  Haydarabad  1361/ 

1942,  231]).  Finally,  AbD  Djilda  ^-Ya^kurT,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  Ibn  al-A^h'aih  earned 

the  same  tide  (al-Nah^aJi,  op.  ri^.,  126).  What  is  strik- 
ing about  these  three  ^a^d^k  is  the  respect  which  they 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  on  the  part  of  the  wielders  of 
power. 

(2)  The  poetry  of  the  Umayyad  sa^dllk. 

This  is  as  rich  in  diverse  resonances  and  as  per- 
sonal as  that  of  their  pre-Islannic  forebears.  It  appears 
in  the  form  of  short  fragments  and  constitutes  ati 
emodonal  and  artistic  response  to  a situation  confront- 
ing the  brigand-poet.  The  poetry  is  less  cultivated  and 
its  poetic  langviage  is  clear  and  transparent.  The  sv^tUk 
uses  it  in  order  to  stay  alive,  or  to  avoid  captivity 
and  torture,  and  therefore  his  poetic  discourse  needs 
to  be  easily  comprehensible*  Furllitennore,  this  body 
of  work  is  firmly  rooted  in  space  by  means  of  inten- 
sive use  of  names  of  places  and  of  water-sources,  and 
evocadon  of  the  precise  details  (fauna  and  flora)  which 
characterise  a given  environment. 

The  apologetic  parameter.  In  this  context, 
the  poets  stress  their  poverty  as  a justification  for 
banditry.  It  might  be  wondered  whether  this  is  not 
rather  a case  of  creative  poverty,  since  the  fiferary 
treatment  of  the  issue  is  identical  to  that  previously 
expressed  by  their  Djahili  predecessors.  The  Umayyad 
sa^dttk,  in  their  celebration  of  their  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination, are  simply  continuing  an  established  tradi- 
tion, although  two  original  themes  emerge  within  this 
framework;  their  refusal  to  bow  in  the  face  of  offi- 
cial repression  (ai-Mubarrad,  at-JKSmii,  1 1 8;  al-Hamdsa, 

30-3,  325-6,  326-7,  Sa®d  b.  Nashib  declares  his  deter- 
minadon  to  continue  in  his  way  after  the  demolition 
of  his  home)  and  of  the  torture  inflicted  in  prisons 
{al-Tabarf,  ii,  771;  al-l^ttal  al-Kilabf,  75-7).  Hence- 
forward, themes  of  captivity  occupy  a significant  place 
in  the  discourse  of  die  brigand-poets.  The  22 -verse 
poem  of  Djahdar  b.  Mu^awiya  al-*Uldr  on  his  iniprison- 
ment  brings  together  in  a single  text  the  entire  range 
of  humifiaiing  punishments  reserved  for  captives;  but 
nothing  lessens  his  determination  to  pursue  his  career 
as  an  outlaw  (al-J^lalT,  Amdity  i,  28U2).  realpatidaf.COITI 

The  lyrical  parameter.  The  dcseri  takes  on  an 
ambivalent  aspect.  In  the  work  of  some  poets,  it  is 
described  as  a dreadful  place  infested  with  injurious 
creatures  (i.e.  a treatment  identical  to  that  attested  in 
the  previous  era);  others  insist  on  the  irresistible  appeal 
of  its  vast  spaces.  Thus  al-I^tcal  abKil^hr  sings  of 
the  romantic  space  of  the  *Amaya,  the  protectress  and 
mother  of  fugitives  (umin  kail  iatrd);  in  this  interminable 
expanse,  mounted  on  his  camel,  he  enjoys  a liberty 
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which  nothing  and  nobody  can  shackle  | 

al-Kilabi,  45). 

Whether  fugitives  ©6 these  people  have 
memories  ol’  a place  and  its  inhabitants^  and  of  a 
time^  the  past.  This  territorial  nostalgia  {ai-^anjn  Ud 
ai-imtdn)  represents  the  most  important  contribution 
of  the  and  Umayyad  si^diik  to  the  poetry 

of  the  period  (see  A.  Ara^i,  iB  at-awtdn 

B ^dhiiiy^  H t Islam,  in  ^AfG,  cxliii  [1993],  300-3). 
This  nostalgia  is  all-consuming  and  ever-present.  Ya^la 
b.  Muslim  al-Azdl,  Yazid  b.  al-Tatijriyya^  Darradj  b. 
Zur^a  al-lCalbr,  ^ahdar  b.  Mu^awiya  al-^Uklf,  al- 
Khapm  aJ-TJklY  and  *Utarid  b,  Karr^  pine  for  the 
urban  landscapes  and  enchanted  suburban  sites  of 
their  youth.  Furthermores  this  parameter  has  given  to 
Arab  culture  the  martyr  of  hdain,  Malik  b.  al-Rayb 
al-Mazinr,  who  died  at  devastated  by  state- 

lessness, the  memory  of  the  abandoned  heartit,  of  lost 
loves  and  the  beloved  city  of  Basra. 

The  therapeutic  parameter.  ThU  disappears 
almost  completely  from  the  verses  of  post-Muslirn 
faBUk.  The  phenomenon  of  rejection  having 

become  inoperative  as  a result  of  oflicial  Umayyad 
policy^  the  LiminaJ  phase  itself  is  rendered  obsolete. 
AIJ  b redueed  to  lamentation  and  recrimination  against 
the  clan  which  has  sutrendered  them  to  the  agents 
of  authority.  The  tribe  has  failed  them  (al-Kattil  al- 
Kilabb  39j  55,  85;  al-Agiidnl^  xxi,  Leiden  1305/1888, 
19-25,  al-Samharf  al-‘UldT). 

IV.  Sa^Slik  in  thi;  ^Ahbdsid  era. 

(1)  Sa^laka  as  a sociological  phenomenon. 

New  activities  gave  difTerent  connotations  to  the 
term  Researchers  have  established  equivalences 

between  s<fdlihy  shultdr,  ^^tj^drun  [see  ^ayyAr]  and 

mukaddiiti  [see  mukaddI];  and  hitlierto  unknown  syn-^ 
onyms  also  came  into  existences  such  as 
This  sudden  proliferation  of  terms  denotes  a complex 
reality  which  is  not  always  easy  to  disentangle. 

In  132/750,  Ibn  Hubayra,  besieged  for  several 
months  in  Wasil,  saw  his  supporters  gradually  dwin- 
dling in  number;  in  the  end,  according  to  a tradition 
attributed  to  Abu  'l-Sarf  and  quoted  by  ai-Tabarfs 
only  the  ^a*dlik  and  the  Jifydn  remained  loyal  (al-Tabari", 
iii,  66).  This  association  of  the  two  terms,  which  is 
in  any  case  unique,  seems  somewhat  enigmatic;  it 
could  signify  either  equivalence  or  divergence.  The 
text  suggests  that  what  is  involved  here  is  the  rabble 
which  remained  following  the  disengagement  of  war- 
riors from  the  Kaysiyya  and  the  Yainaniyya.  On  the 
other  hand,  texts  of  the  2nd- 3rd /8th -9th  centuries 
avoid  mention  of  the  ^qjp?3run  and  ^uttdf  to- 

gether. The  latter  two  have  nothing  in  coiumon  with 
the  sa*di£k,  being  urban  or  suburban  troublemakers; 
there  is  no  question  of  any  kind  of  equivalence  between 
them,  in  spite  of  certain  resemblances  in  matters  of 
detail,  such  as  a shared  appetite  for  plunder  and 
aoned  robbery. 

Important  texts  containing  precise  details  on  the 
diverse  activities  of  the  sa^dllk  feature  in  various 
chronicles. 

At  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between  al-Amln  and 
Ma^mun,  reinforcements  comprising  Bedouin  of  the 
desert  {d^mb  some  sa^dUk  al-I^ibdt  and  hetero- 

geneous elements  joined  the  army  of  ^Alf  b.  'IsS.  b. 
M&han  (al-T^barf,  iii,  798).  The  same  sa^dM  al  i^abai 
(var.  of  tribal)  are  encountered  again  in  a kh^^bar  on 
the  armies  which  assembled  in  2 1 3/828-9  to  pnt  down 
the  insurrection  of  Babak  (al-Azdi,  Ta^rfkk  al-Mawpi, 
3S6);  a third  instance  of  this  expression  will  be  analysed 
below.  The  mention  of  l^ibi  is  very  instructive.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  ^Abbasid  regime,  this  region 


was  swarming  with  who  succeeded  eventually 

in  controlling  the  entire  region  as  well  as  Sfsar 
the  provinci^  capital.  According  to  ai-BalSdhntT,  in 
the  reign  of  al-Mahdl  it  became  necessary  to  send  a 
powerful  army  {^iiqysh  to  the  place  under  the 

command  of  two  persons  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance since  they  were  mawld  Amfr  they 

were  charged  with  the  task  of  constructing  a fortified 
town  for  the  accommodation  of  livestock,  herdsmen 
and  soldiers.  The  enterprise  seems  to  have  lasted  some 
time;  after  the  destruction  of  Sfsar  by  the  m'dliky  the 
caliph  sent  in  a permanent  garrison  of  1,000  men 
commanded  by  Khakan  al-kbddim  {Futubj  310-1;  al- 
Hamadhani,  MuUilo^ar  K.  al-Bulddtt,  239-40). 

Numerous  concordant  indications  (aUMas^udf,  al- 
Tanbth  iva  ^l-i^raf,  361-2;  idem,  cd.  PcHat, 

§ 2683;  al-Tabarr,  iii,  1677-8;  al-Azdr,  34,  345, 

385;  Ibn  al-Muhazz,  Tabdkdt  al-sknWlF  ai-muhdadklny 
Cairo  1956,  177)  confirm  die  impression  that  this 
term  denoted  quasi-military  units  composed  of  Arabs 
who  invested  a province,  established  themselves  there 
and  practised  brigandage  on  a major  scale,  and  with 
such  success  that  garrisons  of  regular  troops  were 
unable  to  dislodge  them.  At  times  of  civil  war  or 
armed  struggle,  their  services  were  sought;  they  took 
part  in  operations  in  a mercenary  capacity.  On  conclu- 
sion of  these  operations,  they  were  expected  to  return 
to  their  homes. 

In  his  homily,  the  mukadiB  Khalid  b.  Yazid  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  at  one  time  in  his  life,  he  had 
been  a meinber  of  the  sd^dltk  at-Pjihdi  and  of  the 
Ziavdkil  al-!^dm.  The  two  terms  seem  to  be  equiva- 
lents; in  fact,  in  both  cases  it  is  a reference  to  sea- 
soned Arab  forces  playing  a dual  role  as  mercenaries 
and  brigands  (an  equivalence  accepted  by  D.  Ayalon, 

TTif  miiit&jy  reforms  of  Caliph  their  bacb^ound 

and  consequences^  13-20,  especially  ti.  32,  at  p.  18,  in 
Islam  and  the  Abode  of  kkar,  Variorum,  London  1994). 

(2)  Literary  activity. 

This  disappears  almost  completely.  New  activities, 
the  cessation  of  persecution  and  imprisonment  and 
the  acceptance  of  these  people  into  respectable  so- 
ciety seem  to  have  dried  up  the  we  lb  of  their  inspi- 
ration. Only  one  poet  is  cited  for  this  period,  Bakr 
b.  al-NattaJi  (d.  2 1 1 / 8 26-7);  a single  verse  expresses 
some  vague  notions  about  the  ideab  of  the  outlaw 
(al-Agbdnt,  xix,  107),  about  the  need  to  seize  what  one 
needs  rather  than  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  a beggar. 
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1963,  § 36-44,  50,  143;  idem,  al-Hamdsa,  Bonn 
1828;  Abu  "l-Fara^j  al-lsfahanf,  A^dnt^  Cairo  1927- 
78;  Vazfd  b.  Muhammad  al-Azdr,  Ta^ntt  a/"Afatyj?4ir.C0m 
Cairo  1967,  279,  345,  349;  Tabari,  ii,  135,  305, 

388,  463,  771,  iii,  66,  798,  843-6,  1677-8;  Bagh- 
dadf,  Bibizdnai  ai-adab  iva-bibb  luhdb  lisdn  ayAfaby 
Cairo  1409/1989;  I-ammens,  Le  berceau  de  thiam, 

Rome  1914,  159-60;  idem,  Im^  cite  arabe  de  Td^if  in 
(1922),  260;  CL  Cahen,  Momementi  popukires 
et  autonomiSTne  urbain,  in  ArabieOy  vi,  (1939),  35-6,  47; 
Blachere  HUy  132,  285,  267,  287,  409-12;  Sezgin, 

G45,  ii,  133-45;  C.E.  worth.  The  medieval  Islamic 
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underworld^  Leiden  1976,  index  and  34-46;  Amikam 
EUad,  The  sie^  of  al-  IVdsif:  some  aspects  of  'Abhasid  and 
*Alid  relalionSf  in  Studies  Tk  Islamic  histoiy  and  civilization 
in  honour  oj  Professor  David  Ayalon^  Jcrusalcm-Leidcn 
1986,  68-9;  idem.  Characteristics  of  the  development  of 
the  *Abbdsid  army^  Jerusalem  1986,  332-4  (diss., 
unpubl.  [in  Hebrew])  (two  important  studies  on  the 
‘Abb^id  period  suUuks);  Cambridge  histoiy  of  Arabic 
literature,  Cambridge  1987,  i,  31,  65,  395;  B.  Lewis, 
'The  crows  of  the  Arabs,  in  Islam  in  history,  Chicago 
and  La  Salle,  111.  1993,  247-57;  Suzanne  Pinckney 
Stetkevych,  The  mute  immortals  speak.  Pre-Islamic  poetry 
and  the  poetics  of  ritual,  Ithaca  1993,  55-157;  T.  Fahd, 
L’homrru  vu  par  les  poeles  preislamiques,  in  Quademi  di 
StudiArabi,  x (1992),  3,  8,  9,  10-11,  15,  16;  A.  Jones, 
Earfy  Arabic  poetry.  I.  Marathi  and  Su*luk  poems,  Oxford 
1992,  127-247;  Ahmad  Amin,  al-Sa*laka  wa  TJutuzvwa 
fi  Tlsldm,  Cairo  1952;  Djawad  ‘Ali,  al-Mufasfal  ft 
ta*rtkh  al-Arab  kabl  al-Islam,  n.p.  1413/1993,  iv, 
563-5,  ix,  560,  601-54;  Yusuf  l^ulayf,  al-Shu^ard* 
al-M*dlik  ft  Tasr  al-(^dhih,  Cairo  1959;  ‘Abd  al-^AzFz 
al-Halafr,  Udabd*  al-suc^Un,  Beirut  1963;  Adonis, 
Mukaddimat  al-dflr  al-^arabi,  Beirut  1971,  19;  ‘Abduh 
BadawT,  al-Shu^ard*  al~sud  wa-ktasd^isuhum  fi  *l-adab 
aP^arabi,  Cairo  1973,  40-8  *Abd  al-Mun‘im  al- 
Malluhr,  Adfdr  al-Ucsuf  wa-akbbdruhum,  in  RAAD,  xlix 
(1974),  362-76,  595-^8;  Hatim  al-Pamin  ajid  Yahya 
al-mubburT,  Kasd*id  nadira  min  K.  Afuntahd  al-taiab 
min  aslfdr  al-  Arab  li-Ibn  Mayrndn,  in  al-Mccwrid,  ix/1 
(1400/1980,  144-52  (two  unpubl.  pieces  of  Hadjiz 
b.  *Awf  al-Azdi),  157-62  (two  other,  better-known 
ones;  Husayn  al-Shd^ard*  al~^a*dltk  fi  *i-*a^ 

al-isldmi,  Beirut  1467/1987;  idem,  al-^u*ard*  al-fa*dkk 
fi  *l-*a^  al-*abbdst  al-awwal,  *Amm5n  1408/1988; 
*Abd  al-Hallm  HifnF,  jSZl/V  al-.sa*dlik:  nuinhaci^uhu  it>a- 
khasd^isuhu,  Cairo  1987;  Hasan  Ism5*rl  ‘Abd  al- 
Qbanl,  ^dhirat  al-kidya  fi  Tadab  al-*arabi,  Cairo 
1411/1991,  28-32;  Muhammad  Rida  Mruwweh,  al- 
Sa*dlFk  fi  l~*a^  al-(lidhiti:  akhbdruhum  wa-adfdruhum, 
Beirut  1990;  *Abd  al-Kadir  Fayya<^,  al-$a*laka  *ind 
Arab  al-QidhUiyya,  in  al-Malrifa,  xxxi,  (1992),  65-82. 

(A.  Arazi) 

Ai.-§U'LUKi,  the  name  of  a family  of  influ- 
ential legists  in  4th-5lh/ lOth-1  Ith-ceniury  NT§hapur. 

1.  Abu  Sahl  Muhammad  b.  Sulayman  b.  Muham- 
mad b.  Harun  b.  ‘Isa  b.  Ibrahfm  b.  Bisbr  al-HanalT 
{nasab^  al-‘I4jl*,  al-Im5m  al-Ustadh.  A Shafi‘r  legist 
during  Sb^>‘ism’s  formative  period,  al-Su‘lukr  was 
bom  in  IsfahdJi  in  296/908  and  studied  there  with 
his  father.  He  first  “audited’’  hadith  at  the  age  of  9. 
After  studying  hadith  with  his  father,  he  travelled  to 
Ba^ra  in  320/932.  At  this  time,  from  an  account  in 
the  Bohr  al~muhtt  (i,  150),  it  seems  he  must  have  met 
and  associated  with  the  theologian  Abu  M-Hasan  al- 
A^‘arT  Since  AbQ  Ishak  al-MarwazT  praised  his 

merits  in  his  ma^iHs,  and  since  Ibn  t^allikSn  says 
that  Abu  Sahl  was  al-MarwazFs  student,  it  appears 
that  Abu  Sahl  must  have  gone  also  to  Baghdad. 
Thereafter,  he  went  to  Isfahan,  where  he  taught,  and 
studied  fikh.  At  some  point,  according  to  al-Sam‘anr 
(in  al-Nawawf,  242),  he  also  toured  KhurasSn.  study- 
ing with  various  prominent  figures  there.  He  returned 
to  Nfsb^pur  at  the  death  of  his  uncle  Abu  ’1-Tayyib 
Ahmad — himself  a prominent  legist — in  337/948-9. 
There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  until  his  death  on 
15  Pbu  ’1-Ka‘da  369/2  June  980. 

Abu  Sahl  was  acclaimed  as  the  intellectual  leader 
of  NFshSpur  throughout  his  life  there.  He  taught  fikh 
and  kaldm  sequentially  on  days  appointed  for  the  topic. 
He  refused,  however,  to  teach  hadith  until  365/975-6. 
He  was  also  a poet  of  note  (al-Tha‘alibr,  iv,  483-4). 


He  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  “vision  of  God” 

{ru*yat  Alldh)  using  “intellectualist”  ifakli)  arguments, 
namely  that  one  yearns  to  see  God,  and  yearning 
implies  the  possibility  of  achievement  (al-Subkr,  iii, 

172).  His  memory  is  praised  by  al-Marwazf,  al-Kafl^l 
al-Shashf.  Abu  Bakr  al-Sayraft,  and  other  formative 
figures  in  speculative  ShSfi‘ism.  He  seems  also  to  have 
been  part  of  the  nascent  $QfT  movement.  He  was  an 
associate  of  the  SufYs  al-^biBlr  [^.v.j  and  Abu  ‘All  al- 
Iba^fi.  He  is  mentioned  by  Abu  ’1-K.asim  al-Kusbayrf 
\q.v.'\  as  an  associate  of  al-SulamT  who  reports 

a story  of  Abu  Sahl’s  having  worn  a woman’s  gar- 
ment after  he  gave  his  only  (hubba  to  a poor  man 
during  the  winter.  When  summoned  to  ride  out  in 
welcome  to  some  dignitaries,  the  commander  of  the 
army  was  affronted  by  Abu  Sahl’s  wearing  of  women’s 
dress.  The  measure  of  his  asceticism  may  be  seen  in 
his  declaration  to  al-SulamT  (al-SubkT,  iii,  170)  “I  have 
never  made  a contract,  I never  had  a lock  or  key,  I 
never  pocketed  gold  or  silver  at  all.”  He  seems  firmly 
to  have  believed  in  a hierarchy  of  master  and  teacher; 
al-SulamT  reports  that  when  al-SulamT  one  day  asked 
Abu  Sahl,  “Why?  (/i-ma)”  he  retorted,  “Haven’t  you 
learned  that  anyone  who  asks  his  professor  ‘why?’ 
will  never  succeed?”  (al-SubkT,  iii,  171).  He  also  said 
“the  disobedience  to  parents  is  effaced  in  forgiveness; 
nothing  effaces  recalcitrance  to  professors.”  Most  biog- 
raphies seem  to  be  dependent  on  that  of  al-Hikim 
al-NTsSburT  [^.i?.].  I'he  most  complete  biography  is  in 
al-Subkr  (iii,  167,  no.  138). 

2.  Abu  ’1-Tayyib  al-§u*lukT,  Sahl  b.  AbT  Sahl 
Muhammad.  He  succeeded  to  leadership  in  ShSfi*! 
circles  in  NT§hapur  after  his  father’s  death.  He  seems 
to  have  been  both  less  accomplished  and  more  promi- 
nent than  his  father.  It  appears  that  his  legal  posi- 
tions are  never  subsequendy  cited,  but  in  his  time  he 
was  not  merely  mtifft  of  NTsh^pur,  but  was  addressed 
as  “Imam”,  a tide  which  he  accepted.  It  was  said 
also  that  he  “gathered  together  leadership  of  this  world 
and  the  next”  (Ibn  KhallikSn.  s.v.).  His  death  date  is 
disputed;  Muharram  387/January- February  997  and 
early  in  402/101 1,  Radjab  404/January  1014  are  both 
cited. 

Bibliography’.  1.  Sources.  Tha‘alibT,  YaRmat  al- 
dahr,  Beirut  1403/1983;  Ibn  ‘As^r,  Tabyin  kadhib 
al-muftafi  fi-md  nusiba  ild  Abi  I- Hasan  al-Adfari, 
Dama.scus  1347/1928,  211-14;  NawawT,  Tahdhib  al- 
asmd*  wa  Tlughdt,  Beirut,  n.d.  (Abu  Sahl:  i/2,  241- 
2,  no.  363;  Abu  ’1-Tayyib  Sahl:  i/1,  238-9,  no.  239); 

Ibn  Khallikan.  ed.  Ihsan  ‘Abb^,  ^irut  1972  (Abu 
Sahl:  iv,  204,  no.  578;  Abu  ’1-Tayyib  Sahl:  ii,  435, 
no.  284);  SubkT,  Tabakdt  al-ihdfi*iyya  al-kubrd,  Cairo 
1384/1965  (Abu  Sahl:  iii,  167-73,  no.  138,  and  see 
biographical  sources  cited  there);  Zarka^T,  al-Bahr 
al-muhit  ft  usul  alfikh,  Kuwait  1992. 

2.  Studies.  R.N.  Frye  (cd.).  The  histories  of 
fiishapur,  The  Hague,  etc.  1965;  R.W.  Bulliet,  TTu 
patricians  of  Mshapur,  a study  in  medieval  Islamic  social 
history,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1972,  ch.  9,  esp.  115-18 
and  sources  cited  at  132.  (A.K.  Rj-:inhart) 

SUMANAT,  the  spelling  in  the  Indo-Muslim 
sources  for  the  ancient  Indian  town  of  Somnath,  ir.COITI 
properly  Somanatha  “lord  of  soma”  (the  hallucino- 
genic drink  of  the  early  Indo-lranians),  referring  to 
Siva  (Shiva),  and,  by  extension,  “lord  of  the  moon”. 

It  is  now  an  ancient  ruined  town  on  the  southwest- 
ern coast  of  the  KaChrawSf  p>eninsula  of  western  India, 
in  what  was  the  older  Indo-Muslim  sultanate  of 
Gu^jarat  [^.t^.j. 

Recent  excavations  have  revealed  setdement  there 
dating  back  to  1500  B.C.,  and  SomnSth  plays  a part 
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in  the  story  of  ihc  death  of  Kjsna  (K.ri^na)  in  the  I 
Mahabkdmla.  In  the  8th  century  A.D.  Somnath  was  | 
ruled  by  the  Osvada  Rajputs » vassals  of  the  Oaw- 
Lukyas,  Its  fame  in  Islamic  histoi^'  arises  from  the 
famous  attack  on  its  temple,  mounted  from  Multan, 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  [^.y  ] in  416-17/1015-16.  The 
sultan  desecrated  the  shrine  and  destroyed  its  idol, 
pieces  of  which  were  reputedly  sent  to  Mecca  and 
Medina  to  be  trodden  underfoot  by  the  true  heliev- 
ersj  the  whole  event  vastly  enhaneed  Mahmud’s  repu- 
tation in  Islam  as  the  hammer  of  infidels.  This  was 
nevertheless  essentially  a plunder  raid,  and  Kathiawar 
reverted  to  Hindu  control  in  the  persons  of  the  Vadja 
Radipi^^-  697/1298,  in  the  reign  of  die  DihlF  Sul- 
tan *Ala*  al-Dln  Rhaidjr>  the  shrine  was  again  sacked 
by  the  co^mmander  Ulugh  Beg,  but  only  came  under 
prolonged  Muslim  control  in  875/1470  when  the  sul- 
tan of  Gudjarat,  Mahmud  I,  conquered  Djunagafh 
or  Girnar  from  its  Rad[a  [see  mahmCt>  j,  sayfai.-pTn, 
broa^ha].  ll  was  eventually  conquered  by  the  Naw- 
wabs  of  ^)un5gafh,  and  in  British  Indian  times  it  fell 
within  their  princely  slate. 

The  modem  pon  of  PStan-Somnath  or  Somnath- 
Patan  (Jat.  20“  58'  N.,  long,  70“  28'  E.),  on  the  old 
town  site,  is  in  Junagadh  District  of  the  Gujarat  Stale 
in  the  Indian  Union,  and  in  1971  had  a population 
of  64,618,  but  it  is  now  overshadowed  by  the  adja- 
cent pon  of  Veraval. 

B i hii Dg rap h y : g<tz^tteer  qJ  indur^  xxi ti , 74- 5; 

Sir  T.W.  Haig,  in  Camh.  hist  q}  India^  iii,  23-6; 
M.  Nazim,  The  tije  and  iwies  of  Suitan  of 

Qh^zm,  Cambridge  1931,  115-21,  208-24;  Moham- 
mad Habib,  Sultan  Mahmud  of  G^a^niir,  Delhi  1952, 
51-8.  [C.E.  Bosworth) 

SUMANIYYA,  the  name  given  to  the  Bud- 
dhists by  several  Muslim  authors.  In  this  survey,  first 
the  Arabic  word  will  he  examined,  then  the  doctrines 
of  the  samart^a  according  to  Muslims  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and  finally  the  Buddhist  heritage  in  Persia  and 
references  to  Buddhists  in  Muslim  writings  will  bc 
presented. 

The  Arabic  word  is  here  given  in  its  usual  vocal- 
isation, though  it  sometimes  appears  as  samanijiya^  and  , 
this  is  based  on  the  information  spelt  out  Uierally  by 
al-l^awharT,  Si/idh,  Bulak  1282/1865,  it,  283,  and 
cited  by  Ibn  Manzur  (L4,  xiii,  220a).  It  is  now  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  the  first  origins  of  this  term 
are  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit  ^amamj  which  with  some 
phonetic  modification  has  come  to  mean  a Buddhist 
monk  in  the  languages  of  Central  Asia  (particularly 
in  Sogdian);  it  is  from  there  that  it  passed  into  Arabic- 
To  all  appearances  it  is  the  same  word  which  in 
its  form  Zaiiavaloi  is  found  previously  in  Hellenisiie 
Greek  (Alexander  Polyhistor,  Porphyry)  and  as  saman 
at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century-  in  the  Middle  Persian 
inscription  of  Ka%a-yi  Zardu^t  (Gignoux,  46,  69). 
However,  “shamanism”,  despite  the  homonymy,  is 
derived  from  the  Tungus  word  santan /saman,  which 
certainly  docs  not  come  from  an  Indian  language 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  samamyya. 

Several  doctrines  have  been  attributed  to  the 
sumanij^a  by  the  muiakalimm^  some  of  which  are  very 
vague.  It  was  said  that  they  were  idolaters  and  that 
they  believed  the  world  was  eternal.  Moreover,  they 
were  accused  of  professing  transmigration 
In  this  connection,  al-MakdisI  has  two  passages  of 
great  interest  but  which  in  reality  describe  a belief 
that  is  common  to  all  Indians  and  not  one  distinctive  ' 
of  the  smttatiij^a.  These  last  al-MaiuridT  credits  with 
a very  remarkable  theory,  inasmuch  as  they  claimed 
to  know  that  the  whole  earth  “is  hurtling  indefinitely  , 


Into  the  void”  (Gimaret).  Al-Nazzam  is  .said  to  have 
objected  to  this  theory  when  he  observed  that  if  a 
pebble  is  dropped  it  falls  to  the  ground;  but  the  canh 
is  in  contrast  much  heavier  than  a pebble  and  there- 
fore it  would  fall  faster  than  a pebble.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  such  a pebble  would  never  bc  able  to 
catch  up  with  the  earth  if  it  really  were  falling. 

However,  Muslim  theologians  regularly  associate  the 
name  sumamfya  with  another  thesis,  which  concerns  a 
scepticism  which  “limits  certain  kiiowlcdge  to  per- 
ceptible knowledge”.  This  is  the  general  attitude  but 
it  is  in  fact  presented  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  it 
comes  within  the  scope  of  a debate  about  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  sets  out  the  controversy  between 
Qjahm  b.  ^afwan  [fl.i'.]  and  the  sumanijfya  according 
to  two  accounts  with  diverging  purposes.  On  other 
occasions  it  takes  on  a universal  value  but  compris- 
ing two  variants,  the  second  of  which  seems  to  be  a 
di^ectical  refinement  of  the  first.  The  first  takes  its 
support  from  given  facts  derived  only  from  the  live 
senses  and  is  said  to  deny  the  probative  power  of 
information  {akthdr),  including  the  khabar  mutaimHr. 

The  second  variant,  which  became  a recognised  sub- 
ject of  rdbtation  by  the  A^‘arfs,  essentially  sees  in 
the  scepticism  of  the  sttmaniyya  the  systematic  denial 
of  the  value  of  speculative  reasoning  (nc^^r)  and  infer- 
ence {is/idfal).  Any  conclusion  from  a careful  study  of 
these  bookish  discussions  is  invariably  reslrictive.  Like 
the  doctrines  of  the  bardhima  which  were  contrasted 
vrich  them,  the  doctrines  of  the  suntanijyffa  which  the 
theologians  note  are  most  often  ilctitious.  Tlie  presump- 
tions made  about  their  proponents  serve  to  give  more 
substance  and  more  shame  to  the  positions  rebutted 
by  the  mutakaUimun,  or  at  least  by  some  of’  them. 

Any  traces  of  Buddhism  within  Muslim  culture  must 
be  sought  elsewhere.  The  expansion  of  Buddhism 
towards  the  north-west  of  India  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  but  its  extent  has  not  always  been  recognised. 

Modern  archaeological  disco vcrie.s  and  recent  studies 
of  toponyms  in  Zabulistan,  Transoxiana  and  Khura- 
$an  now  seem  to  show  clearly  that  Buddhism  “largely 
embraced  the  eastern  half  of  the  Iranian  world,  even 
if  it  is  improbable  Lhat  it  was  ever  the  exclusive  religion 
there”  (A.S.  Mclikian-Chirvani,  in  Lr  Monde  irankn  ei 
Vhiam,  iii  [Paris  1976],  3).  This  Buddhist  presence, 
which  varied  in  intensity  with  place  and  time,  lasted 
Ibr  about  a thousand  years,  from  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  to  the  8th  centuiy.  From  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century  it  dwindled  in  the  face  of  the  vigorous  influ- 
ence of  Mazdaism,  the  state  religion  of  the  Sasanids, 
at  the  very^  time  when  Indian  Buddhism  was  progres- 
sively losing  its  impetus  under  the  Gupta  dynasty. 

This  double  evolution  explains  why  the  Muslim  em- 
pire was  able  to  eliminate  the  Buddhist  religion  rapidly 
from  its  territory  , and  why  Muslims  had  hardly  any 
contact  with  it  in  India.  But  the  Eastern  Iranian  world 
had  been  experiencing  a long  permeation  of  Buddhism 
which  could  not  disappear  so  easily.  The  accepted 
ideals  and  established  literary'  and  plastic  aspects  of 
Buddhist  art  were  for  centuries  incoiporated  into  the 
poetry  and  arts  of’  Islamic  Persia. 

Even  the  name  hot  that  was  given  to  the  “idol"£i(i0r.COnn 
the  poet,  by  which  is  meant  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, the  “moon-face”  (mahney)  which  de.^ribes  him, 
his  physical  type  in.  pictorial  art,  many  other  recur- 
ring details  as  well  as  the  compassionate  sentiment 
which  penetrates  the  epic  of  Firdawsf,  can  have  no 
other  origin.  The  Peisian  word  nawbahdry  from  Sanskrit 
nai>a-i^hdra,  ”tlie  new  monastery  ',  is  still  today  the  name 
of  several  villages  in  the  region  of  Ni^apOr,  but  it 
has  chiefiy  remained  associated  with  the  memory  of 
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the  great  monastery  of  Baikh.  destroyed  by  the  Muslims 
in  42/663.  Its  superior  had  as  his  descendants  die 
Barmecides  [see  al-barAmika  and  naw  bahar], 

"Fhe  last  tnonastic  sites  at  Bamiyan  right  in 

the  centre  of  present-day  Afghanistan,  were  dcvastcd 
as  lace  as  257/87 1 and  the  two  enormous  faceless 
rock  Buddhas,  53  m and  35  m high,  condnue  to  call 
on  men  silently  to  go  beyond  all  external  scrutiny, 
'Fhe  paucity  of  references  and  imprecision  in 
Muslim  writing  on  the  subject  of  Buddhism  can  be 
explained  from  what  has  been  mentioned  previously. 
Vet  they  should  not  be  the  subjects  of  undue  crid- 
cism,  I.jeaving  aside  fhe  theologiatis  and  their  con- 
ceptual plots,  genuine  scholars  were  hindered  by  the 
proper  name  Budhisf  (a  corrupdon  of  the  original 
Sanskrit  bodkisattva).  A]-Mas*udr  {Muru^^  §|  535,  1371) 
and  Ibn  al-NadTm  confused  it  with  the  Buddha,  and 
several  scholars  annoyingly  linked  if  with  the  so-caJIcd 
Sabaeans  [see  al-sAbi^a]*  But  the  majority  (iticludcd 
in  MurQ<^,  §§  1371,  1375)  described  the  geographi- 
cal area  of  Buddhism  very  correedy,  and  the  person 
of  the  Buddha  (al-Budd)  is  clearly  recognised  by  sev- 
eral as  the  founder  of  the  Buddhists  or  the 
[see  eood]. 

Nevertheless,  only  two  authors  made  any  connec- 
don  with  Buddhism  which  even  begins  to  resemble 
actual  and  doctrinal  reality.  One  of  these  was  aJ- 
^ahrastanr.  He  very  dearly  distinguishes  the  previ- 
ous Buddhas,  the  historical  Buddha  and  the  boddhitaiti/a. 
Then  he  gives  the  list  of  ten  sins  enumerated  by  the 
Buddhist  tradidon,  and  then  the  list  (a  little  Islamicised) 
of  the  ten  tyjjes  of  virtuous  beliaviour  which  should 
be  acquired. 

For  his  part,  Ra^ld  al-Din  Fadl  Allah,  in  his 
al-imijiiriM,  has  on  the  subject  a whole  section  of  about 
thirty  pages  preserved  in  Persian  and  also  in  Arabic, 
and  for  this  he  went  to  one  of  the  best  sources,  that 
of  a Buddhist  scholar  who,  thanks  to  the  unprece- 
dented situadon  prevailing  there  at  the  end  of  the 
7ih/l3th  century,  came  to  Iran.  The  paths  of  Bud- 
dhism and  Islam  crossed  again  for  several  decades 
during  the  Mongol  dominadon  of  Persia  [see  iijoiAns 
and  BAKHSHi].  For  the  extraordinary  fortunes  of  a Bud- 
dhist theme,  including  its  ups  and  downs  in  several 
Arabic  versions  and  several  different  languages,  see 
BILAWHAR  wa-vOoasaf  ("  Bfldhasaf). 

Bibli&graphyi  1.  Main  Arabic  texts.  Maturidi, 
al-Tawhtd^  Beirut  1970,  152  IT.;  MakcUsi,  ai^Bad^  iva 
Paris  1899^1919,  i,  187-B,  197-9’  iv,  19; 
Ibn  al-Nadrm,  Fikrist,  Tehran  1350  AK.S./1971, 
400,  408,  410-11,  413,  414,  Eng.  tr,  B.  Dodge, 
77te  Fthrist  qf  New  York  1970;  BlrunT,  a/- 

A^ar  al-bGkijfa^  206,  ir.  Sachau,  17k  chronQhgy  of 
ancknt  nations^  London  1879,  188  fh;  idem, 
md  li-i-Hind,  HaydarabSd  1377/1958,  15-16,  206, 
479,  tr.  Sachau,  Aibet^nVs  India^  London  1888,  i, 
21,  249,  it,  169;  ^ahrastatu,  446  IF,  tr.  G.  Monnot 
in  Lwre  rdi^ns  At  des  sretes,  Louvain- Paris  1986- 
93,  ii,  530-3;  K.  Jahn,  Di£  lndi£ngfiiAhicht£  des  Balid 
al-Dm.  EinUduTig,  voilstUndige  ObersAtzung,  Kmimetitar  and 
SO  Texttqfein,  Vienna  1980. 

2.  Other  texts  and  studies:  Ph.  Gignoux, 
Lss  quatTA  ins£jiptums  {k  Klrdir,  Paris  1991;  D.  Gimaret , 
Bouddha  M ks  Bottddhhieii  dmts  la  iTodition  musuimant, 
in  JAy  cclvii  (1969),  273-316;  Eveline  Lot-Falck, 
A pfOpGs  du  termt  chammAy  in  Etades  mongGks  et  siPerieTmAs, 
no,  8,  Paris  1977,  7-18;  A.S^  Melikian-Chirvani, 
L’^Gcalian  littirairA  dti  bouddhisme  dans  PFan  musuiman, 
in  Lf  mmde  irankn  el  Pfsiam,  n (Geneva  1974),  1-72; 
idem,  art.  Buddhism  arnGug  Iranian  peopks.  II.  In  hiamie 
tmeSi  in  Elr,  iv,  496-9.  (G.  Monnot) 


SUMATRA,  after  Borneo  [?.£i,l  the  second 
largest  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
the  westernmost  island  (area  473,606  kmV 
182,859  sq.  miles). 

In  pre- Islamic  times,  the  kingdoms  in  Sumatra  were 
strongly  Hinduised  in  culture  and  religion  (Buddhism 
and  Sivaist  Brahmanism).  Islam  had  appeared  in 
Sumatra  by  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  since  Marco 
Polo  in  1292  mentions  the  northern  Sumatran  ports 
of  Ferlak  (as  Fcrlec),  Samudra  (from  winch  the  name 
Sumatra  probably  derives;  Marco  calls  the  island  “Java 
the  LcsscF')  and  Lambri,  and  he  says  that  Muslim 
merchants  had  implanted  the  faith  at  Perlak  (Yule- 
Cordier,  77k  Book  qf  Ser  Marco  Fohy  London  1903,  ii, 

284  ff.).  These  merchants  doubtless  traded  from 
Malacca  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  first  great 

Muslim  city-state  of  the  region.  Thereafter,  Islam 
spread,  especially  under  the  impetus  from  the  16th 
century  onwards  from  the  kingdom  of  Aceh  or  Atjeh 
at  the  nonh western  tip  of  Sumatra. 

Hence  see  for  the  subsequent  history  of  Sumatra, 

ATjtH;  INDONESIA.  V;  MJNANOKABAU;  alld  SCC  also  SUMA- 
TRA in  EP.  (Ed.) 

al-$UMAYL  b.  Hatim  b.  Shamir  b.  Dbi 
1-D|aw^an  ai-KilabT,  lieutenant  and  confiden- 
tial adviser  to  the  last  governor  of  al- 
Andalus  before  the  establishment  of  the  Umayyad 
dynasty,  Yusuf  al-FihrT  (129-38/746-56  [q.v.]).  Al- 
burn ayl  is  presented  by  the  sources  as  chief  of  the 
Mudar  |Cays  faction*  openly  opposed  to  the  Yemenis, 
in  a confrontation  which  seems  to  be  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  events  in  the  East  (see  Patricia  Crone,  tVere 
the  Q^s  and  Tetnett  qf  the  Una^yad  period  palpal  pardes? 
in  Isf  bod/ 1 [1994],  1-57).  However,  as  will  be  shown, 
circumstances  in  al-Andalm  were  very  different  and 
it  does  not  seem  that  tribal  differences  played  such 
an  important  role;  indeed,  al-^umayl  is  seen  at  one 
moment  supporting  the  exercise  of  government  by  a 
Yemeni  and  at  another  moment  one  of  his  fellow- 
tribesmen. 

A]-$umayl  was  the  direct  descendant,  probably  the 
grandson,  of  Shamir  b.  Dhi  *1-Djaw^han,  one  of  the 
killers  of  ai-lj[usayn  b.  'AIT  [^.p.]  at  Karbala^  in  61/680, 

His  family  was  obliged  to  flee  Kufa,  its  town  of  ori- 
gin, and  to  settle  in  HtnttasrTn.  He  joined  the  expe- 
ditionary force  sent,  under  the  command  of  Kulthum 
b.  'lyatj  [^.p.]  to  suppress  disorder  insdgated  by  Bert>ers 
in  North  Africa.  The  survivors  of  the  defeat  suffered 
at  Oued  Sebou  (WadT  Sabu)  in  123/741  succeeded, 
under  the  leadership  of  Kulthuin^s  nephew,  Bal^  b. 

BiMir,  in  reaching  al-Andalus.  Among  thcise  al-$umayl 
established  himself,  with  his  r^und  of  l^ijinasrFn,  in  the 
region  of  Jaen  (^ayy^n),  and  more  specifically  in  the 
locality  of  Jodar  (Shawdhar). 

Shortly  after,  during  the  governorship  of  Abu  H- 
^attSr  ai-Kalbr  al-Sumayl  took  over  the  leader- 
ship of  those  opposing  the  policies  of  the  and 

the  latter  was  defeated  at  the  batde  of  Guadalete 
(WadT  Lakka)  in  127/745,  by  an  army  composed  of 
both  Mudar  and  Yemen.  For  reasons  of  his  own, 
which  remain  unclear,  ai-Sumayl  deemed  it  inappro- 
priate to  take  power  personally,  leaving  thisplo  Qom 

Yemeni  Xh^^^^ha  b,  SaJama  al-Djudhaml.  But  Tha- 
waba  died  soon  afterwards,  and  al-Sumayl  engineered 
the  appointment  of  a Fihrf,  Yusuf  b.  *Abd  al-Rahm^, 
who  delinidvcly  defeated  Abu  ’1-Kha^r  at  the  bat- 
de of  Sccunda  (130/747  [see  sIa^cunda])  and  retained 
nominal  power,  with  al-$umayl  as  his  lieutenant  and 
counsellor.  Two  years  later,  Yusuf  sent  al-Sumayl  to 
Saragossa  (Sarakus|a)  to  govern  the  Thagpr  or  Frontier. 

This  decision  was  not  welcomed  with  alacrity  by  al- 
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J>umayl,  representing  as  it  did  a form  of  disguised 
exile,  but  he  accepted  it  without  demur. 

During  al-^-umayl’-s  residence  at  Saragossa,  two 
Mudarfs  (non-Ipt>’srs),  'Aniir  b.  *Amr  al-*Abdarf  and 
aUHubSb  b.  Rawaha  al-Zuhri,  rebelled  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  placing  him  in  an  almost  desperate  situ- 
ation. He  app)ealed  to  Yusuf  for  assistance,  but  the 
latter  being  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  provide  it,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  Arabs  of  his  own  ^und  of  l^nnasnn 
and  of  the  neighbouring  one  of  Damascus.  Although 
there  was  not  total  unanimity  between  them,  they 
succeeded  in  mustering  a contingent  of  some  400  i 
horsemen,  including  around  thirty  Umayyad  clients. 
More  warriors  joined  them  on  the  way  and,  on  their 
approach,  the  rebels  raised  the  siege  of  Saragossa, 
leaving  al-Sumayl  to  join  forces  with  those  who  had  I 
come  to  his  rescue,  with  whom  he  returned  towards  | 
Cordova.  On  the  way,  the  Umayyad  clients  informed  I 
al-Sumayl  of  the  intention  of  *Abd  al-Rahman  b. 
Mu*awiya  to  travel  through  al-Andalus  and 

appealed  for  his  support,  but  he  asked  for  time  to 
consider. 

The  following  spring  (137/755),  Yusuf  and  al-Sumayl  ' 
organised  a campaign  against  the  rebels  of  Saragossa, 
who  had  taken  control  of  the  city  on  al-JJumayl’s  ^ 
departure.  At  the  approach  of  the  army,  the  inhabi- 
tants handed  over  the  two  leading  insurgents,  who  ; 
were  later  to  be  executed.  But  this  campaign  was  also  I 
the  occasion  of  a more  significant  development:  the 
Umayyads  once  again  raised  vrith  al-Sumayl  the  ques- 
tion of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Mu^Svriya;  having  initially  | 
indicated  his  agreement,  he  reconsidered  and  informed 
them  that  at  the  most  he  would  allow'  the  Umayyad 
to  establish  himself  in  al-Andalus  as  a privileged  exile, 
but  without  any  access  whatsoever  to  power.  Soon 
afterwards,  during  the  return  of  the  victorious  army, 
came  news  of  the  landing  of  *Abd  al-Rahman  b. 
Mu*5wiya.  Although  al-^umayl  w'as  in  favour  of  a 
rapid  reaction,  giving  the  Umayyad  no  time  to  con-  t 
solidate  his  strength,  the  fatigue  of  the  troops  per- 
suaded Yusuf  to  withdraw  to  Cordova,  whence  he  I 
.sent  a delegation  to  *Abd  al-Rahman,  with  presents 
and  an  offer  of  matrimonial  alliance. 

But  confrontation  was  inevitable.  The  Umayyad 
claimant  and  his  supporters  would  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  absolute  power.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
winter,  which  prevented  Yusuf  and  al-Sumayl  from 
attacking  them,  diey  built  up  their  army  and  obtained  i 
pledges  of  allegiance  from  numerous  local  chieftains. 

In  the  spring  the  two  armies  met  near  C’ordova  and 
the  battle  ended  with  the  triumph  of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman 
b.  Mu*awiya  (10  Ohu  ’1-Hidj^a  138/14  May  7,56) 
and  the  flight  of  Yusuf  and  of  ^-§umayl.  Some  months 
later,  in  the  village  of  Armilla  near  Granada,  Yusuf 
and  al-Sumayl  surrendered  to  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  on 
condition  that  their  lives  and  their  property  be  guar- 
anteed. I’hey  established  them.selves  in  Cordova,  but 
intrigues  on  the  part  of  Yusuf’s  supporters  induced 
him  to  make  a further  attempt  to  regain  power,  which 
led  finally  to  his  death.  Although  al-Sumayl  was  totally 
uninvolved  in  the  rebellion,  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  seized  i 
the  opportunity  to  be  rid  of  him  and  confined  him  ! 
to  prison  where  he  died  soon  after  (142/7.59),  ofli- 
cially  as  a result  of  excessive  consumption  of  alcohol; 
there  was  vridespread  suspicion  that  he  had  been  stran- 
gled on  the  orders  of  the  sovereign. 

Bibliography:  I.  Sources.  The  mo.st  detailed 
source  is  constituted  by  the  Ah^bdr  ma^mu^ay  ed.  ■ 
and  tr.  E.  I^fuente  Alcantara,  56-100,  which  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  information  supplied  by 
Ibn  ‘I^arf,  al-Baydn  al-mughriby  ii,  34-50,  al-MaW^ri, 


Piajh  al-tiby  ed.  1.  ‘Abbas,  e.specially  iii,  23-36, 

52-3,  and  the  hath  al-AndaltHy  ed.  L.  Molina,  61- 
97,  in  addition  to  other  sources  for  the  history  of 
the  period,  such  as  Ibn  al-Kupyya,  Ta*nbh  Ifiddh 
al-AndaluSy  Ibn  al-Aihir,  al-Kdmily  J^ikr  bildd  al- 
AndaluSy  etc.  Biographies  of  him  are  included  in  the 
registers  compiled  by  Ibn  al-Abbar,  al-Hulla  al- 
stydrd*y  ed.  H.  Mu*nis,  i,  67-8,  and  Ibn  al-Khatib. 
al-Ihdtay  ed.  M.‘A.  ‘Inan,  iii,  345-9. 

2.  Studies.  Dozy,  Hntom  dts  Musubnans  d*EspafffUy 
remains  useful  for  its  detailed  account  of  events. 

Other  general  works:  liCvi-Proven9al,  Hist  Espagnt 
rmisubnanTy  P.  (^halmeta.  Invasion  e isiami^aciony  Madrid 
1994,  335-48.  On  the  influence  of  the  tribal  ele- 
ment, there  are  divergent  opinions  on  the  part  of 
P.  Guichard,  Structures  sociales  ''orientales**  et  **occiden- 
taUs*^  dans  l*Espagne  musulmaney  Paris-The  Hague  1977 
(Sp.  version  Al-Andalus.  Estnutura  antropold^a  de  una 
sociedad  isl&mica  en  OccidenUy  Barcelona  1976),  and 
M.  Cruz  Hernandez,  La  estructura  social  del  paiodo 
de  ocupacion  isldmuay  in  Awrdqy  ii  (1979),  25-43. 

Analy.sis  of  the  most  important  sources  in  E.  Man- 
zano,  Im  rebelion  del  oho  754  en  la  Afarca  Superior y in 
Studia  Historica — Historia  iv  (1986),  185-203. 

(L.  Moi-ina) 

SUMAYSAT,  a mediaeval  Islamic  town  of 
upper  al-DjazTra.  classical  Samosata,  Ottoman  Samsat. 
modern  Turkish  Samsat  in  the  il  or  province  of 
Adiyaman  (lat.  37**  30’  N.,  long.  38®  32’  E.). 

Not  to  be  confused  with  §bim§hai  (Arsamosata) 
further  up  the  river  to  the  north-east,  it  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates’  northwards  bend  at  an 
important  crossing  of  the  north-south  route  to  Edcssa 
or  Urfa,  50  km/30  miles  to  the  south  of  SumaysSit, 
and  the  east-west  one  from  Mirdln.  It  may  have  had 
a bridge  over  the  river  in  Antiquity,  and  the  present 
village  preserves  Roman  vestiges  at  least  in  the  city 
walls.  It  was  taken  by  ‘lyad  b.  Ghanm  in  18-19/639- 
40  (al-BalSdhuri,  Futuhy  179-80;  a variant  account 
attributes  this  to  Abu  Mus§  al-Ash‘arf),  but  was  there- 
after often  endangered  by  Byzantine  raids,  e.g.  in 
242/856  and  245/859  (al-'rabarT,  iii,  1434,  1447).  At 
the  lime  of  the  ‘Abbasid  revolution,  it  was  at  first 
defended  for  the  Umayyads  by  Ishak  b.  Muslim 
al-*Ukaylr.  Under  the  early  ‘Abbasids,  its  inhabitants 
were  amongst  those  implanted  at  the  newly-founded 
al-Hadath  in  169/785-6  (see  C.E.  Bosworth,  The 
city  of  Tarsus  and  the  Arab- Byzantine  frontiers  in  early  and 
middle  ^Abbdsid  timesy  in  OrienSy  xxxiii  [1992],  272  ff.). 
Byzantine  attacks  intensified  in  later  ‘Abbasid  and 
Hamdanid  times  until  in  347/958  it  was  finally 
conquered  by  John  Tzimisces  (see  Honigmann,  Die 
Ostgrenze  des  Byzantinischen  Reiehes,  78,  81).  Il  became 
an  episcopal  see  and  residence  of  the  Greek  Proto- 
spatharios  of  the  Euphrates  towns,  and  it  was  from 
there  that  Byzantine  forces  recaptured  Edcssa  in  1031 
(sec  J.B.  Segal,  EdessOy  the  Blessed  Citf'  Oxford  1970, 

217-18).  Briefly  in  Sal^juk  possession,  it  was  then  held 
by  Armenians  and  was  a fief  of  Joscclin  de  (i^ourtenay’s 
in  the  County  of  Edessa.  Regained  by  the  Ariukids, 
it  was  seized  once  more  from  the  Greeks  in  546/1 151 
by  the  Rum  Sal^uks  and  then  passed  under, Qom 
al-DTn  Zangf’s  control  followed  by  that  of  '^alah 
al-Dln.  It  remained  a bishop’s  scat  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  12th  century  (sec  J.M.  Ficy,  Pour  un  (hiens 
Christianus  NovuSy  Beirut  1993,  263),  and  Yakut  still 
mentions  an  Armenian  quarter  (sec  his  BulddUy  ed. 

Beirut,  iii,  258).  But  vrithout  its  border  function,  it 
sank  into  insignificance  by  Ottoman  limes  and  became 
little  more  than  a village.  At  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, Cuinel  estimated  its  population  as  800  {La  Turquie 
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d'Asi£f  ii,  379),  After  1 920  the  Armenisin  element  dis^ 
appeared  and  the  population  is  now  largely  iCnrdbh, 
Bihii&grapAj  (in  addidon  to  references  in  the 
text):  Strange,  7Ae  lands  aj  Ui£  Eastern  Caliphak^ 

108;  Caetani,  Annati^  iv,  43;  R.  Grousset,  Hist  de 
Paris  1947,  493;  Canard,  Wamdanides^  280; 
Fikret  I^ilian,  Urfa  bulgm  mrihi,  Istanbul  I960,  66- 
88;  EljsseefF,  AOr  al-Diin^  Damascus  1967,  I,  140-1, 
161-3,  456;  F,M,  Donner,  The  hlamk  conquests^ 
Princeton  1982,  index;  furt  Aasikitpgdinj  i,  Istanbul 
1981,  207,  223,_239,  (C,P.  Haase) 

At -SUMAYSAT!  [see  al-ihimm  atT]  . 

SUMERA  or  SUMRA,  the  name  of  a Ra^jput 
tribe  of  Lower  Sind  in  mediaeval  Islamic  times. 
Their  origins  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  they  ate 
first  mentioned  in  Muslim  historians^  account  of  Mah- 
mud of  Ghazna's  return  from  his  attack  on  SomnSth 
in  416/1026  [see  sow  an  at].  For  the  next  three  cen- 
turies, they  were  the  leading  power  in  t^ower  Sind, 
but  in  the  8th/ 1 4th  century  their  domination  was 
challenged  by  the  rival  tribe  of  the  Samm5s 
Despite  attempts  by  the  Tughlukid  Sultan  of  DihlT, 
FTruz  ,^ah  (III),  to  aid  the  SumerSs,  the  Sammas 
finally  emerged  triumphant  over  their  rivals  in  752/ 
1351.  The  early  SumerSs  may  have  been  affected  by 
the  Isma*r1ism  current  in  early  Islamic  Sind,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  strong  Muslims*  if  Muslims 
at  all,  and  have  left  no  monuments  behind. 

Biifiiagraphjf:  M.  Habib  and  K.A.  Nizami  (eds,), 
A comprehensive  hxstoi^  vj  India,  V.  The  DeUii  SuUanaie 
{A.a  120(^-1526],  Delhi  etc.  1970,  1118-23* 

{C,E.  Bostworth) 

SUMM,  Samm  (a.),  poison*  venom,  pL  sumum, 
adj,  sdmm,  poisonous;  Pers.  zahr.  Al-sdmm  or  ai-sdmma 
was  also  a term  for  “deatli"\ 

Sources  of  poison  included  bites  or  sdngs  of  ven- 
omous creatures*  especially  vipers  and  scorpions;  and 
substances  of  plant,  animal,  or  mineral  origin,  acci- 
dentally ingested  or  deliberately  administered*  Arabic 
writings  on  poisons  concentrate  largely  on  detecting 
and  avoiding  them,  on  their  origins*  identification,  and 
most  importantly,  treatment  and  remedies. 

Eari)/  Islam, 

The  poison  from  scorpions  and  snakes  was  recog- 
nised in  pre-blamic  times,  and  treatment  of  a basic 
kind  would  be  given.  Other  proisons  must  have  been 
known  and  sometimes  used.  Several  hadtdis  relate  how 
after  I^aybar  [y.tr.]  in  AH  7,  the  Prophet  was  given 
a poisoned  sheep,  of  which  he  began  to  eat  a piece, 
but  spat  it  out  because  of  its  evil  taste.  AJdiough  he 
recovered,  he  said  that  the  eficets  remained  with  him 
and  eventually  would  lead  to  his  death  (Ibn  Higham, 
57rfl,  Cairo  1936,  iii,  532;  Ibn  Ish^,  tr  Guillaume, 
516;  al-Bukharl,  Tibb,  55).  According  to  one  version, 
he  was  treated  by  cupping,  hi^dma^  the  aim  being  to 
expel  the  poison  from  the  blood  {al~Tihb  aTnabaud, 
192-3*  tn  94-5). 

Anotlier  states  that  a fly  has  ‘‘poison  in  one 

of  its  wings,  and  healing,  ^ija\  in  the  other”;  here 
“poison”  would  seem  to  indicate  infection.  /Another 
claims  that  to  eat  seven  dates  from  Medina,  in  the 
morning,  protects  against  poison  and  magic  wa- 

ji^r)  for  that  day  (al-Bukharf.  Tibb,  52,  AiSma,  39,  45, 
47;  ai‘Tibb  al-nabawl,  165/71).  Some  followeis  of  the 
Prophet  are  said  to  have  cured  a Bedouin  chief  of  a 
scorpion  sting*  when  all  the  tribe's  efforts  had  been 
in  vain,  by  reciting  the  Fdiiha  (al- Bukhari,  Ttbb,  33; 
al-nabau%  241/133). 

Medkai  writings, 

(i)  Non- Arabic.  The  Arabs  derived  knowledge  of 
toxicology  from  the  Indians,  especially  the  book  of 


Sh^nak  on  poisons,  which  wa.s  translated  first  into 
Persian  and  later  into  Arabic,  under  al-Ma^mun 
(Ufimann,  M^izin,  324;  Isiamk  medieine,  20). 

Greek  sources  translated  into  Arabic  include  Rufus 
of  Ephesus,  A.  al-Adivijfa  ai-kdtila  or  E,  aTSumvm 
(Sez^n,  iii,  66-7;  Ullmann,  Mediziny  75).  The 

Arabic  version  of  Dioscorides  contains  a sixth  chap- 
ter on  poisons,  a translation  of  additional  material 
wrongly  attributed  to  Dioscorides;  this  is  referred  to 
in  several  places  by  Ibn  al-Baytar,  under  the  name 
of  Muddwdt  a^nds  ai~sumum.  Du  bier  and  Tcr^s  omit 
this  “suplemento  apocrifo”  from  their  edition  {La 
Materia  MMka,  ii*  p.  vii),  Galen’s  two  works  on  Theriac 
and  one  on  /Vmidotes  were  translated  by  flunayn  b. 

Ishak:  K,  al-Tt^dk  ltd  Bfsun  and  ild  BamJuUydnuSy  and 
K.  at-Adxmya  ai-rrmkdbiia  h H-adwd*  (Sezgin,  iii,  121; 
Ullmann,  Medizm,  49). 

(ii)  Arabic  writings  on  poisons.  A work  attrib- 
uted to  Ibn  Wahshiyya  [^-if*]*  probably  written  in  the 
first  half  of  the  4th/ 10th  century  and  claiming  to  be 
a translation  from  one  al-Nabari  (“The  Nabataean”), 
quotes  Indian  writings,  and  discusses  in  considerable 
detail  the  nature  and  action  of  poisons  and  also  reme- 
dies, with  specific  and  general  antidotes. 

A work  entirely  on  poisons,  attributed  to  Djabir  b. 

Hayyart  dates  from  probably  the  late  3rd/ 9th 

or  early  4th/ 10th  century.  Sources  of  poison  are  clas- 
sifieds (a)  animals,  including  gall  of  viper  or  tiger*  tor- 
toise tongue,  “sea  hare”,  Spanish  flies*  frogs;  bites  or 
stings  of  scorpion,  hornet,  spider,  and  tarantula,  (b) 
plants,  include  Aconitum,  ergot*  kufun  al-sunbuli 

opium*  €^un,  extracted  from  hyoscyamus  or  henbane, 
han4i\  and  numerous  others  including  hellebore,  khnThak\ 
the  Euphorbiaccae,  yaiin''dt;  Aimmirta  coccutas  or  Mena- 
spimium  e.,  known  in  Persian  as  “fish  poison"*  mdhi 
zahrah;  Ecballiam  elaterium,  kiih^d"  al-himdr;  oleander, 
di/ldi  and  mandragora*  luffah  or  jabruh,  (c)  minerals* 
including  verdigris,  yellow  lead,  foariak;  and 

arsenic,  ^^akk. 

Using  the  transladons  available,  and  referring  to 
their  own  experience*  most  Arabic  physicians  included 
at  least  a chapter  on  poisons  in  their  general  med- 
ical works.  The  emphasis  would  be  on  treatment.  The 
primary  concern,  and  the  first  to  emerge*  according 
to  al-Ma^usr,  was  to  counteract  poisons  from  the 
bites  and  stings  of  vipers  and  other  repdies,  insects, 
and  rabid  dpgs,  follow^ed  by  treatment  for  the  effects 
of  other  poisonous  substances  (KdmiL  ii,  256-3 1),  ‘Air 
b.  Sahl  al-Xabari  devoted  a chapter  of  his  Firdaws  ai- 
hihna  to  the  indication  of*  and  treatment  forJ^  various 
poisons,  mentioning  the  use  of  a tourniquet,  and 
cautery  (445-8),  This  is  followed  by  a chapter  on  ti^dk 
and  compound  remedies.  According  to  Xhabit  b. 

Kurra,  poison  comes  from  bites  or  stings,  or  else  is 
drunk.  He  refers  to  the  Aconitum  or  the  Akdnftun 
in  Suppl.])  as  an  example  of  poisons  which  kill 
“by  their  essence"  bi-(i^umlat  (^aivharihd.  Compound 
poisons  of  mineral  origin  are  particularly  deadly,  “poi- 
son of  one  hour”,  samm  sd^a.  The  worst  kinds  are 
those  which  oppose  the  very  constitution,  of 

the  human  body  {al-^dkhira,  143-8). 

Other  prominent  physicians  who  described  poisons |f_Qom 
include  al-RazI  in  the  8th  book  of  his  K,  al-Man^urf 
and  at  various  places  In  A!  ai-Hdtin  (cf.  UDman*  Afedizki, 

331),  Ibn  Srna  deals  with  poisons  in  the  6th  ^nn  of 
the  4th  book  of  the  Kdnun,  Maimonides  wrote  for  al- 
al-FS^dil  the  Risdla  al-Jddiltjyjfa  Jt  ^iid^  ai-sumum 
wa^^ikr  at-adwiya  al-ndji^a  min/id  wa-mia  aLmdiudlt 
known  as  K.  al-Sumum  u>a  Tmufafiarriz  mm  ai-adwiya 
al-kaUuia  (tr.  M.  Rabbinowicz*  Traite  des  pokons,  Paris 
1865;  Brockelmann*  P,  645). 
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Some  general  themes  emerge  from  these  works  on 
poisons:  (a)  Classifitatioii  by  source.  Animal  or  imect 
bite  or  sting;  bite  of  mad  dog,  kitlb  k^liby  laraniula, 
rutayta^\  hornet,  ZMnbur^  vipers^  serpents, 

substances  of  animal,  plant  or  mineral  origin. 

(b)  The  action  of  poisons.  By  upsetting  the  humours, 

or  the  whole  constitution  (cf.  Thabit);  by  cold 
or  heat,  etc.  (^AH  b,  Sahl  al-Tabarr). 

(c)  Remedies.  These  may  be  physical:  cautery, 
tourniquet,  {ihid.^  445),  cutting  around  a bite,  causing 
emesis;  or  by  administering  medicines  to  counteract 
the  poison. 

Chief  of  these  remedies  was  the  li^ak,  which  could 
be  used  as  a prophylactic;  one  could  take  iiiydk  reg- 
ularly (Xbabii,  146),  or  '^accustom  oneself  to  poison” 
and  thus  build  up  immunity'  (aUTabari,  440).  I’hcse 
elaborate  remedies  were  generally  the  property  of  kings 
or  mlers,  a famous  early  example  being  the  antidote 
used  by  Mithridates  VI  of  Pontus  (120-63  B.C,),  after  I 
whom  the  theriac  was  named.  I 

Despite  all  precautions  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  the  care  taken  by  physicians,  poisons  were  devcU 
oped  and  used,  and  a number  of  persons  are  thought 
to  have  Ijeen  despatched  in  this  way.  The  death  of 
the  Eighth  Imam  ^AIt  al-Rida  was  suspected  of 

having  been  caused  by  poison,  administered  in  a 
pomegranate  or  in  pomegranate  juice.  Naturally,  such 
poisons  arc  neither  specihed  nor  well-documented.  But 
the  attention  paid  to  antidotes  and  the  identiheation 
of  poisons  make  it  likely  that  poison  played  more  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  Islamic  vvorld  than  is  gen- 
erally realised.  ' 

BibiiogTapky-  Ibn  al-Baytar,  li-nmfradat 

al-adwiya  wa  Cairo  1074;  'Air  b.  'Abbas  | 

al-MadjusI,  Kamil  al-^na^a  at-{ibb^a^  Cairo  1294/ 
1877;  'Air  b.  Sahl  ai-TaharF,  al-hikma^  cd. 

M.Z.  Siddiqi,  Berlin  1928;  Thabit  b.  Kurra,  K ai- 
Jt  Him  al-tibb^  ed.  G,  Sobhy,  Cairo  1928;  | 
B.  Strauss,  Das  Gifibuch  des  ^^dnaq^  in  (^teikn  u.  Studkti 
d.  NaiuTwissmschaflm  u.  Medizirti  4,  1935,  89-152;  Ibn 
Hicham,  al-Sira  ai-nabawiyya,  Cairo  1936;  C.E. 
Dubler  and  E.  Teres,  La  Materia  Midira  de  Diasedrides^ 
li,  Tetuan  1952;  Das  Ekifh  der  Gifte  des  Cdbir  ibn 
Hayydn^  tr.  A.  Slggei,  Wiesbaden  1958;  M*  Ijcvey, 
Medieval  Arabie  taxieology.  Ihe  B&ak  on  Poisons  of  Ibn 
Wahshiya  and  its  relation  lo  early  Indian  and  Greek  textSi 
Philadelphia  1966;  M.  Ullmann,  Die  Medizin  im 
hlam^  HdO,  Leiden- Koln  1970;  idem,  Islamic  jnedi- 
cine,  Edinburgh  1978,  esp.  19-20;  Ibn  l^yyim  al- 
Djawziyya,  al-Tibb  al-nabawl,  ed.  A, A.  al-Ral'^adjf, 
Cairo  1978,  tr.  P,  Johnstone,  iMedkine  of  tlte  ProftheL, 
Cambridge  _ 1 997.  { Pe>'ei.opi;  Johnstone) 

ai.-SUMMAJ^  [see  al-samman]. 
al-SUMNANI  [see  al-simnanT]. 

SUMNON  (or  SAMNt^N)  B.  Hamza  (or  'Auo  Allah), 
Abu  Bakr  (or  Abu  "i-Hasan  or  Abu  "l-Kasim,  nick- 
na med  al-Midi ibb  the  Ijo vc r,”  well-known  SufT  of 
the  Baghdad!  school,  died  290/910-11  (Ibn  al- 
Djawzn  Munhazom  vi,  108);  he  was  a disciple  of  Sart 
al-Saka^T  Muhammad  b.  'AlT  al-Kassab  (d.  275/ 

888-9),  Abu  Ahmad  al-ijUlani.sr  (d.  270/884)  and  Abu 
Va'kub  al-Susi  (second  half  of  the  .3rd/9ih  century ). 

Sumnun  became  famous  for  his  love  of  God*  In 
that,  it  is  said,  he  followed  his  own  peculiar  approach 
and  even  placed  the  love  of  God  above  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  {ma'rifa)  (thus  al-Ru^hayri,  161,  9,  - Smd- 
schrdben  48,  16,  and  *Aqar,  ii,  69,  -3  f ).  At 

any  rate,  he  has  added  a new^  emotionally  active, 
dimension  to  SarEs  idea  that  God,  in  order  lo  meas- 
ure the  truth  of  the  lovers"  pretentions  with  their 
steadfastness  {sabr),  puts  them  through  well-nigh  unbear-  | 


able  trials.  In  the  ecstasy  of  love,  be  chafes  his  legs 
down  to  the  bare  bone;  he  aspires  lo  fill  the  whole 
world  with  his  cry'  of  love;  and,  finally,  be  challenges 
God  to  a match  between  Divine  tribulation  and  hu- 
man sabr.  Taken  up  by  God  on  his  challenge  with  a 
case  of  urine  retention,  he  does  not  pass  his  test  with 
Hying  colours  and,  from  that  day  onward,  chides  him- 
self as  "liar”  {al-kadhdhab)  instead  of  "lover".  This  has, 
however,  not  afTcctcd  his  postumous  fame  negatively 
(al-Ku-siiayrl,  23,  19-25,  - Smdschreiben,  1.31). 

With  his  irrepressible  temperament,  Sumnun  devel- 
oped the  heritage  of  his  master  into  extreme  forms 
of  thought  and  behaviour  in  other  respects,  as  well. 
Thus  he  advocated  a remembrance  of  God  {dtder)  in 
which  everything  but  God  is  forgotten,  so  that  all 
expcriendal  moments  are  filled  by  it  and  one,  thus, 
turns  entirely  into  remembrance  of  God  (al-SulamT, 
Hal^d^ik^  ad  silra  TI,  152;  cf.  also  al-Sarr^,  58,  11- 
12).  He  was  also  convinced  that  already  a small  part 
of  God's  forbearance  would  suflice  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment  to  let  all  evildoers  join  the  ranks  of  the 
just.  He  even  persuaded  his  master  al-KalanisI  to 
match  a rich  personas  gift  of  40,000  dirhams  in  alms 
with  an  equal  number  of  which  they  proceeded 

to  peribrm  together  without  interruption. 

In  general,  Sumnun  was  a tactful  man,  witty  as 
well  as  modest,  but  also  a great  wielder  of  words,  in 
prose  as  well  as  in  poetry.  A striking  example  is  his 
six-line  kil^a  in  which  he  describes  his  co^itio  Dei  experi- 
m^italis  (al-Sarradj,  250,  10  IT,  - ScklaglichteTi  92.9), 
With  regard  to  the  love  of  God,  he  thought  that  it 
was  too  subtle  to  be  described,  but  he  knew  to  speak 
about  the  states  and  experiences  of  the  lovers  of  God 
in  such  a moving  way  that  even  the  dumb  and  in- 
animate creation  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a trance 
(al-Kalabadhl.  125,  -8  f.;  al-Ku^ayrl,  160,  -17,  - 
Sendschreiben  48/12).  It  goes  without  saying  that,  for  a 
notorious  enemy  of  the  Sufis'  "love  of  God”  like 
Ghulam  ty^alil  (d.  275/888-9),  Sumnun‘s  actmties 
were  a thorn  in  his  side;  they  may  even  have  been 
the  trigger  for  the  case  he  brought  against  the  school 
of  Sarr  (al-Sarradj,  ed.  Baghdad.  498-9;  Hu^^jwFrr, 
173,  3 fl,;  ^ Attar,  ii,  71,  6 fT;  also  Gramlich,  Aik 
VorbiideTy  i,  383  IT). 

Bibliography  . Sarradi,  IC.  al-Lumd'  fi  *l-tasawwtd\ 
ed.  Nicholson,  Tendon- 1 ariden  1914,  Cairo- Baghdid 
1380/1960,  tr.  R.  Gramlich,  Schlaglkhter  Uber  das  Su- 
Jilam.,  Stuttgart  1990;  Abu  Nu'aym  al-I^fah&nf,  Hilyai 
al-{sjvli'm\  Cairo  1351-7/1932-8;  Sulamf,  Taiakat  al- 
yu/^ya,  ed*  Pedersen,  ticiden  1960;  idem,  Hakd^ik 
al-i^siT,  ms.  B.L.  Ixjndon,  Or.  9433;  Kalabadhl,  al- 
Tdarruf  Ikmadhhab  al-taioma^^  cd.  Arberrys  Cairo 
1934;  Abu  Talib  aUMakkr,  Km  ai-kulub^  Cairo 
1351/1932,  in  Gramlich,  Die  Plahrang  der  Herzen, 
i-iv,  Stuttgart  1992-4;  ^.u^hayrl,  al’Risdla,  Cairo 
1359/1940,  tr.  Gramlich,  Sendschreiben  al-QnsayTis 
dber  das  Sifjium,  Wiesbaden  1989;  Ibn  al-DjawzI, 
Stfal  al-sqfaa,  Haydarabad  i:i88-92/ 1968-72;  Hudj- 
wm,  Koi^  al-mah^ub,  ed.  Zhukov.<ikiy,  I jcn ingrad 
1926;  'Abd  Allah  An^ari,  Tabaka t al-yi^ya,  Kabul 
1 340  A.S*H.;  Fand  al-Dln  'Attar,  Tadkkirat  al-awliyd\ 
Tehran  1336  A.S.H.;  R.  Gramlich,  AlteJ^rbildef^ 
Sufittims^  i,  Wiesbaden  1995;  B.  Rcinen,"^S«mnun  ' 
Midiibb,  Asiatische  Studien  51,  1997. 

(B.  Reiner  r) 

SIJMRA  [see  sumera]. 

SUN'  ALLAH  b.  I^a'far.  aiVImadT,  Ottoman 
al-fsidm  d.  1021/1612, 

Bom  in  960/1553,  the  son  of  the  kddi  ^asker  [^.ifj 
Dja'far  Efendi,  a first  cousin  of  Abu  ’l-Su'ud  Efendi 
[q  v^\y  Sun'  Allah  studied  under  Molla  Fudayl  al- 
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DiamMi  and  afterwards  tinder  Abu  'l-Su'Eidj  then 
Shqy&t  al-Is/dm^  whom  he  served  as  and  through 

whom  he  hecaiT^c  muld^m  m 977/1369-70. 

Because  of  hts  family  connections^  his  first  madras^ 
appointment  (Ramat^an  978/Febmaj-y  1571)  was  at 
the  40-(i^/f3  level.  He  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the 
madr&sa&  until,  with  his  appointment  to  the  post  of 
kdd^  of  Bursa  in  Dhu  ’1-Ra'^da  998/September  1590, 
he  entered  the  highest  stream  of  learned  offices,  the 
[q  v.]^  in  due  course  becoming  Rumeli 
^ask^  in  Shawwal  1001  ^uly  1593.  Retiring  with 
a pension  in  Djumada  I 1003/early  1595,  he  suc- 
ceeded l^odja  Efendi  [f.fr]  as  Shavkh  ai-ls/dm  in  Rabi* 
I 1 008 /October  1599,  the  first  of  an  unprecedented 
four  occasions  on  which  he  held  that  post. 

R.oci  Beg  notes  admiringly  that  “though  he 

was  removed  several  times,  he  stiU  spoke  the  truth 
and  showed  no  compromise  in  the  business  of  reli- 
gion and  the  state”  (A.K.  Aksiit,  Kbci  risaksi, 
Istanbul  1939,  35);  and  Suii^  All^^s  first  two  periods 
of  office  were  indeed  marked  by  contentious  involve- 
ment in  state  matters.  His  first  came  to  an  end  when 
he  persuaded  Mehcmmed  III  [^.».]  to  order  the  unwill- 
ing Grand  Vizier  Yemishdji  hlasan  Pasha  to  go 
out  on  campaign,  for  which  the  latter,  in  revenge, 
secured  Sun'  Allah's  dismissal  in  Safar  1010/August 
1601.  Brought  back  as  Shavkh  al-Isldm  in  Ra^ab 
101  I /January  1603  in  an  attempt  to  moUi^  the  st^/iis, 
then  rebelling  largely  because  of  the  deteriorating  sit- 
uation in  Anatolia  resulting  from  the  revolts  of  the 
[f.p.  in  Supplement]  but  also  because  of  Hasan 
Papa's  alleged  military  incompcLence,  Sun'  Allah — 
sympathetic  to  the  and  in  particular  to  ^ara 

Yazi^^i  — issued  a Jahi^d  for  the  execution  of 

Hasan  Pa^a  but  was  himself  ousted  and  forced  to 
go  into  hiding  C'Sha'ban  10 1 I /February  1603)  (for  these 
events,  see  Na'fma,  Istanbul  1281-3,  i,  307  ff). 

Having  held  the  office  tvrice  more,  somewhat  less 
eventfully  {Muharram  J 01 3/June  1604  to  RabT*  I 
1015/July  1606  and  Ra^jab  1013/November  1606  to 
Safar  1017/Jiine  1608),  Sun'  Allah  retired  fully  from 
public  life  with  a pension  of  730  ak^e^  daily  and  died 
in  Istanbul  on  8 $afar  1021/10  April  1612. 

Bihiiagraphy:  New'T-^ade  'AiaX  j^add^ik  al- 
ha^^ik  Ji  tahnilai  Istanbul  1268,  136^7, 

552-7,  and  the  references  in  the  article. 

(R.G.  Rjet>p) 

SUNAN  (a.),  pi.  of  iunna  "norm”,  "custom”, 

is  used  separately  in  the  literature  of  ha^^  and  j^kh 
as  referring  to  several  important  collec- 
tions of  traditions  and  legal  pronouncements 
{™  fzAff^/),  thus  resulting  in  this  plural  being  used  as 
a generic  book  title  of  such  works,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  term  Salnh  The  oldest  collections  called 

Sunan  or  Jj  have  not  come  down  to  us, 

and  are  only  Imown  from  references  to  them  in  a 
work  like  I bn  aJ-Nadfm^s  PUJiristy  cf.  cd.  RJd^  Ta^ad- 
dud,  index  voi.,  123,  right  col.,  such  as  the 
by  Makhul  (d.  J 12-16/730-4),  Ibn  Djuray^j  (d.  150/ 
767)  and  Muhammad  b,  'Abd  al-Rahman  Ibn  Abr 
Dhi'b  (d.  139/776).  Sunan  works  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  mu^anmf  [q^v^]  principle,  i.e.  separate  chapters 
divided  into  paragraphs  on  ^ibdddt  and  raa'^dmaidt^ 
just  as  we  find  in  Jikk  literature.  The  earliest  such 
works  available  in  printed  editions  arc  the  pre -canon- 
ical coUections  by  SaTd  b.  Mansur  (d.  227/842)  and 
'Abd  AlLah  b.  'Abd  ai-Rahmin  al-Dariml  (d.  255/869). 
Of  the  six  canonical  Books,  four  arc  entitled  Sunaat 
namely  the  collections  of  Abu  Dawud  aUSidjistani 
(d.  275/888);  Muhammad  b.  Jsa  al-TirmidhT  (d.  279/ 
892),  whose  collection  acquired  the  tide  al~ 


sahlA;  Alimad  b.  ghu'ayb  al-Nasa^r  (d.  303/915),  whose 
JCiidh  ai^Sunan  al-kubrd  was  later  abbre^rlated  by  the 
author  in  his  K.  al-Sunaai  also  called  ai-Afa^(aJtd\  and 
Muhammad  b.  YazFd  al-K^wmi  Ihn  Mai^a  (d.  273/ 

886).  Other  prestigious  collections  known  by  this  title 
and  available  in  print  are  those  of  'All  b.  'Umar  ai- 
Dara3jj:u|nT  (d.  385/995)  and  Alimad  b.  aJ-Husayn  al- 
Bayhaki  (d.  458/1066). 

Bihiitigraphy:  Given  in  the  article. 

(G.H.A.  JtryNBOU.) 

SUNBADH  (also  Sunfadh),  Zo roast ri an  sup- 
porter of  Abu  Muslim  al-Kitut^sant  and 

leader  of  a rebellion  seeking  to  avenge  his  death. 

He  originated  from  a village  near  Nf^apQr,  and 
is  described  as  a man  of  wealth  and  a friend  and 
associate  of  Abu  Muslim,  Two  months  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  latter  by  the  caliph  al-Man^ur  (Sha'ban 
137/Fehruary  753),  he  rose  with  the  backing  of  Abu 
Muslim's  followers  and,  according  to  the  main  his- 
torical tradition,  seized  Ni^apur.  According  to  another, 
probably  more  reliable  tradition  (al-Mada’inf),  he 
had  been  stationed  in  Hulwan  and  from  there  set  out 
for  Khurasan.  Abu  'Abda  {'Ubayda)  al-Hanaff,  the 
governor  of  Rayy,  who  was  under  orders  not  to 
allow  Abu  Muslim *5  followers  to  return  to  Khurasan, 
detained  him.  He  escaped,  however,  and  rebetied.  He 
defeated  and  killed  the  governor  and  seized  control 
of  Rayy.  Returning  to  his  Magtan  religion,  he  com- 
mitted atrocities  against  the  Muslims  and  adopted 
the  title  FTruz  Ispahbadh.  He  seized  Abu  Muslim’s 
arsenal  and  treasure  in  Rayy  and  sent  part  of  it  to 
the  Dabuyid  Khurghld,  the  Zoroastrian  Ispahhad  of 
Tabarisi^,  with  whom  he  formed  an  alliance.  His 
following  is  said  quickly  to  have  swelled  to  100,000 
men,  coming  mostly  from  Djibal  and  TabarislSn.  The 
king  of  the  Daylamls,  to  whom  he  wrote  that  the 
reign  of  the  Arabs  had  come  to  an  end,  joined  him 
with  his  men.  He  defeated  the  governors  of  Da^iaba 
and  Kumis.  Then  he  set  out  with  a masrive  army, 
predicting  that  he  would  destroy  the  Ka'ba.  But  at 
^jardjinban  between  Rayy  and  Hamadan,  he  was 
heavily  defeated  by  Djahwar  b.  al-Marrar  al-'I^lT, 
who  was  sent  by  al-Man?ur;  30,000  or  60,000  of  his 
men  are  said  to  have  been  kiUed.  Sunhadh  fled,  try- 
ing CO  join  the  lapahbad  KjiQt^rd.  He  was  killed, 
however,  by  Khurshld’s  cousin  Tus,  allegedly  because 
he  did  not  show  him  due  respect.  Khurshid  sent  the 
heads  of  Sunbadb  and  his  brother  to  ^abwar,  but 
refused  to  surrender  his  treasury  to  ai-Mansur.  The 
revolt  had  lasted  only  seventy  days. 

According  to  Nizam  al-Mu1k,  Stmbadh  told  his  fol- 
low^ers  that  Abu  Muslim  had  not  been  killed  hut  had, 
by  reciting  the  greatest  name  of  God,  turned  into  a 
while  dove  and  flown  away.  He  was  now  dwelling  in 
a brazen  castle  together  with  the  Mahdl  and  Mazdak. 

All  three  would  soon  reapjjear  and  Abu  Muslim  would 
rule  with  Mazdak  as  his  vizier.  When  tite  Rafidrs 
(ShT'is)  and  the  Khurraniivya  heard  mention  of  the 
Mahdr  and  Mazdak,  they  joined  Sunbath  in  large 
numbers.  He  would  tell  the  Khurramiyya  that  Mazdak 
had  become  a and  was  ordering  them  to  make 

common  cause  with  the  Shl'^a.  Nizam  ahMuik's  ^^"|pQom 
count  is  evident  fiction  designed  to  establish  a pedigree 
of  Mazdakitc  teaching  and  activity  for  the  Isma'Tliyya, 
whom  he  portrayed  as  a neo-Mazdakite  subversive 
heresy.  From  the  early  reports,  k is  dear  that  Sunbadh 
was  leader  of  an  anti-Arab  and  anri-Islamic  rebellion 
aiming  at  the  restoration  of  Iranian  kingship  and  reli- 
gion, and  not  a sectarian  chief  teaching  a syncretis- 
tic  religious  doctrine.  The  heresiographers,  however, 
mention  the  Sunbadhiyya  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
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extremist  factions  which  arose  ovii  of  the  *^Abbasid 
revolutionary  movement  [see  khurramiyya]. 

Bihiiographyi  BaladhurT^  Ansdh  in,  ed. 

al-Durij  Wiesbaden  1978,  246-7i  Ya'IjubT,  ii,  441-2; 
Xabarr,  iiu  1 19-201;  Mas'udi,  Murui^,  v,  188-91  - §§ 
1952-4;  Baramf,  larii^-nSTna-yi  Tabatf^  ed.  Muham- 
mad Raw^an,  Tehran  1366/1987,  1093-4;  Ibn  al- 
AthTr,  V,  368-9;  Nizim  al-Mulk,  5rvar  ai^muiuk^  ed, 
H,  Darke,  Tehran  1968,  279-81,' Ibn  Isfandiyar, 
Taffkh-i  T^hari^tan,  ed.  ‘A.  Ikbii,  Tehran  1944,  174; 
Gh.H.  Sadighi,  Lrs  mouvemefiii  ri:iigieux  iranmit^  Paris 
1938,  132-49;  'A.  ZarrTnkOb,  Du  kam-i  sukul^  Tehran 
1345/1967,  152-9;  E.L,  Daniel,  Tkt  political  and  sadal 
histo^'  irf  fOtutasati  under  Abbasid  rule  747-820,  Min- 
neapolis 1979j  126-30.  (W.  MAi>tLin^o) 

SUNBUK  [sec  satTna]. 

al-SUNBULA  [see  minta^t  AL-BttRO^]. 
SUNBULIYYA,  in  Tkish.  StrNB(JLivvF,  a mysti- 
cal brotherhood  derived  from  the  Khalwadwa 
which  emerged  and  developed  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  from  the  final  yeans  of  the  1 5th  century 
o nwards - 

Its  founding  saint,  Yusuf  Si  nan  b,  'All  b.  (^y^  Bey, 
nicknamed  Sunbul  SinSn  or  Sunbul  (SlinbUl)  Efendi, 
was  born  in  Merzifon  (or  in  the  region  of  Merzifon) 
ca.  1475-80.  Having  begun  his  studies  in  his  region 
of  origin,  he  made  his  way  to  Istanbul  where  he  was 
the  pupil  of  Efdal-zade  (d,  903/1497-8)  and  was  asso- 
ciated vrith  the  ^aykh  Celebi  Mehmed  Djamal  al-Din, 
known  as  Cclebi  who  was  then  directing  the 

first  Khalwatr  ^kke,  recendy  founded  iri  the  Ottoman 
capital.  On  receiving  the  latter's  kkdqfe^  he  was  sent 
to  Cairo  with  the  object  of  disseminating  his  master’s 
teaching.  Some  years  later,  ca,  899/1493-4  or  903-4/ 
1497-9,  alter  Celebi  Khallfe  had  informed  him  that 
he  was  performing  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  hoped 
to  meet  him  there,  Sunbul  Si  nan  arrived  in  the  Holy 
Places,  where  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  as 

well  as  his  last  wishes:  that  he  should  marry  his  daugh- 
ter ajid  succeed  him  az  director  of  the  of  Iso^a 
Mustafa  Pasha  in  Istanbul.  Thereafter,  and  until  his 
death  in  936/1529,  he  supervised  this  establishment 
which  became  the  centre  of  a specific  Khalwatf  net- 
work, die  Sun  bull  one,  marked  by  his  personal  inllu- 
encc.  He  wa,s  also  a preacher  (uja%)  in  the  presrigious 
mosques  of  Fatih  and  Ay  a Sofya  and  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  delivering  the  first  sermon  in  the  Selfmiyye 
mosque.  According  to  BuTsali  Mehmed  Tahir  (TJ'fiSniau/i 
mu^elMJleri,  i,  78),  he  is  said  to  have  left,  besides  a few 
iidbij,  two  works,  the  Risdlut  ai-Afwar,  concerning 
degrees  of  mystical  initiadon,  as  well  as  a treatise  on 
die  licit  nature  of  dat^an  and  of  sweiof  {Risahi  al- 
Tahkikiyya,  of  which  an  abridged  version  exists  under 
the  UUe  RhatM-i  Sunbul  dar  d&ikr  u dewrart  (1st. 

Univ.  Ktp.  TY  3868).  This  latter  work  must  have 
been  written  when  he  was  obliged  to  reply  on  this 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  certain  of  the  "^ulamd’  of 
Istanbul. 


political  authorities  of  the  empire  (sultan  BayczTd  had 
invited  the  jhqykb  to  leave  Amasya  and  move  to  the 
capital)  and  maintained  by  Sunbul  Sinan  and  lus  suc- 
cessors gave  added  vigour  to  the  Sunbuliyya,  espe- 
cially in  the  1 6th  century,  with  the  exceprion  of  the 
brief  and  perhaps  rather  less  favourable  period  of  the 
reign  of  Seirm  I (1512-20).  In  fact,  leading  dignitaries 
assisted  the  expansion  of  this  KJaalwatf  network  by 
founding  iekkes  for  the  kta/t/e^  of  Sunbul  Efcndi,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  mother  of  the  sultan 
Siileyman  I who  had  built  at  Manisa  (in  western 
Anatolia)  a complex,  in  which  the  iekke  was  directed 


for  some  time  by  the  eminent  ^qykh  Merkez  Efendi 
(before  the  latter  himself  founded  a ieMe  in  the  cap- 
ital); the  same  example  was  set  by  the  daughter  of 
SclFm  1,  Shah  Sul^Sn,  who  founded  two  Khalwatf 
establishments  in  Istanbul,  or  indeed  by  the  ketkAudd 
Ferruyt  Agha  (Farrukh  Agha)  who  arranged  for  the 
construction  of  a tekke  in  the  Balat  quarter.  During 
this  ‘^golden  age"  of  the  16th  century,  the  Sunbuliyya 
had  a tendency  to  supplant  its  mother-id the 
Pjamaliyya  (one  of  the  four  principal  branches  of  the 
Khalwaliyya)  which  had  been  founded  by  Clelebi 
Mefimed  ^amal  al-Dln,  the  stqvkil  of  Sunbul  Efcndi. 

In  Istanbul,  besides  the  iekk^e  of  KosJja  Musutfa  Pa^a 
(also  known  as  Sunbul  Efendi  Tekkesi),  the  heart  of 
the  network,  eleven  ocher  iekke^  were  founded  during 
this  period.  Wliilc  it  is  true  that  the  brotherhood  had 
a disdnctly  metropolitan  character,  its  network  also 
extended  at  the  same  time  into  Anatolia  and  Rumelia. 

Its  diffusion  in  the  Auatic  provinces  has  yet  to  be 
studied;  it  is,  however,  known  that  of  Istanbul 

were  sent  not  only  to  Manisa,  but  also  to  Al^chir 
in  the  region  of  Konya,  to  Cavdarlu  near  Kiitahya 
and  even  to  y\masya.  for  the  European  provinces, 
two  future  j^aviis  of  the  dsitdne  of  Kos|ja  Mu$^ala 
Pasha  were  principally  responsible  for  the  expan- 
sion  of  the  brotherhood  in  certain  regions:  Ya"^kub 
GcrmlyanT  (d.  979/ 1 57 1 -2)  founded  a iekke  at  Yanina 
in  Epirus,  and  Hasan  'A^f  (d.  1026/1617)  another 
house  at  Serez  (Serres)  in  Macedonia.  Both  apjwinted 
numerous  who  guided  the  faithful  in  zuivayd 

founded  in  localities  more  or  less  close  to  these  two 
new  centres.  The  Sunbult  network  in  Rumelia  also 
extended  to  cities  such  as  Hayrabolu,  Baba  Eski, 

Edirne  and  Tckirdag,  and  as  far  as  the  fronder  re- 
gions of  Hungary  and  Bosnia,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Teme^war/Sarajevo-Belgi  ade-axis,  as  well  as  to  Kefe 
in  the  Crimea. 

In  the  18th  century,  the  Sunbuliyya  experienced  a 
period  of  renewed  expansion,  especially  in  the  Ottoman 
capital  where  more  tekkesi  were  founded  and  others 
afllliated  to  it.  Until  the  mid- 19th  century,  it  was  to 
remain  the  branch  of  the  Khalwatiyya  best  repre- 
sented in  Istanbul,  with  22  houses;  only  the  ^a’^ba- 
niyya  [q.vJ\  was  to  overtake  it  in  the  last  decade.s  of 
the  empire.  Its  network  was  one  of  the  most  durable, 
all  the  more  so  in  that  from  the  second  half  of  the 
1 7th  century  onwards,  families  of  were  founded 

to  head  each  one  of  these  houses,  forging  bonds 
among  themselves  by  means  of  marital  tics.  After  the 
disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  pro- 
scription of  the  tankas  by  Musfafa  Kcmal  (Aiatdrk) 
in  1925,  the  Sunbuliyya  witnessed  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  their  last  spiritual  masters,  and  even 
though  there  still  exist  today  a few  individuals  who 
adhere  to  Sunbulf  teach ing,  it  does  not  figvire  among 
the  currently  active  brotherhoods. 

In  the  context  of  doctrine  and  practice,  the  SunbulTs 
insisted^  as  do  most  of  the  i^alwatfs,  on  the  prac- 
tice of  spiritual  retreat  {idiulwa  as  well  a.s  on 

the  inidation  by  the  seven  names  (ul-asmd^  nl-suh^n). 

Their  d&ikr  was  of  the  dewrdn  type,  performed  by  tuni- 
ing  in  an  npriglu  position,  and  this  attracted  criticism ir.cOITI 
to  which  they  were  obliged  to  respond,  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  as  has  been  seen. 

For  their  part,  certain  Sunbul i ihaykhs,  including  Yusuf 
Sinan  b.  Ya*kub  GermiyanF  (d.  987/1579)  and  Meh* 
med  *Amikr  (d.  after  1023/1614-15),  wrote  letters  de- 
nouncing the  heterodoxy  of  the  MalamT-HamzawIs 
(cf.  Abdtllbakl  Gdlpmarli,  Melamtlik  tje  Melamiler^  Istanbul 
1931,  74-6).  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  there 
existed  a particular  prayer,  called  Sunbdli  in  the 
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beste  fonn  (vocal  composition  in  four  verses  each  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  melodic  passage).  SunbulF  circles 
in  Istanbul,  especially  those  of  the  tekkt  of  Kodja 
Mus^Ja  Pasha,  were  in  iact  very  supportive  of  the 
development  of  SufiT  music.  In  this  respect,  as  in  other 
aspects  of  Sofism  and  popular  Islam^  this  house 
remained  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
iekkes,  if  not  the  most  prestigious,  of  the  Ottoman  cap- 
ital. Evidence  of  this  is  the  alBuence,  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  which  it  has  always  enjoyed 

and  still  enjoys  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  the 
A^iin  lO  Muharram,  as  well  as  the  num- 

ber of  visits  to  the  ttirbe^  of  Sunbul  Efendi  and  his 
successors.  In  terms  of  costume,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  SunbuJi  varies  slightly  from  the  other 
Khalwatf  fa^s  vdth  its  decidedly  pointed  shape. 

Bibliography  (in  addition  to  references  given  in 
die  text):  MahmCid  ^amaJ  al-DFn  aJ-HulwT,  Lemez^t~ 
i huk>i]ye  ez  Leaiezat-i  ed.  Mehmed  Serhan 

Taygi,  Istanbul  1993;  AbdUlkacUr  Oajcan  (ed,),  ^oAaik- 
i ve  z^iileri,  Istanbul  1989  (in  v>fhich 

numerous  biographies  of  SunbulF  are  to  be 

found);  Yusuf  Sin  an  Efendi  ibn-i  Ya*kub,  MenaMb- 
i r}€  Lankatiataeyi  paran  ve  trte^&yikk~i  tanka t-i 

A7iaiit>efiyiF£  (or  Tedhk^rt-yi  Khaht^etiwi}^  Istanbul 
1290;  Mehmed  Nazmf,  Hadpyat  ai-i^wan^  Suley* 
maniye  Libr.,  Rc^id  Efendi  495;  S^dil^  Wi^jdanr, 
Tflffiar  i tunik-i  ^aliyyeden  E^aivetiyye  sibik-ndmesi^ 
Istanbul  1338-41,  59-61;  ZSJdr  I^ukrT  Efendi,  Dii^ 
htanbuler  Derwbch-Kom/eiiig  und  ihre  Scheiche  {Alecniu'^a- 
i t^kdya}^  ed.  M.S.  Tay^i  and  K.  Kreiser,  Freiburg 
1980;  HJ.  KIssling,  Am  der  Geschkhtz  d^s  Chahtthyye- 
OrdeaSf  in  ^DMG,  chi  (1953),  251-81;  T.  Yacizi,  I A, 
art,  Smbdi^z;,  idem,  Fftih*tm  sanra  Istanburda  ilk  hai- 
neti  ^^hkri:  ^lebi  Mtdiatftmad  Cemabddtn^  Sdnbdl  Sindn 
ve  Merkez  E/hidi,  in  Istanbul  Bj^sHtusti  l^gisi,  ii  (1956), 
87-1  13;  E.  4in,  arts.  Siittbdltiik  and  Ymuf  Sinaa  E/htdi, 
in  Dunken  ba^in^?  Istanbul  ansiklapedtsi^  Istanbul  1994; 
B.  Tan  man,  art.  Siinbill  E^di  tikk^si^  in  ibid.  On 
the  Sunbuliyya  in  Rumelia,  see  N,  Clayer,  Afystigu^j 
Bat  it  sacUte.  JUs  Hahretis  dans  I'ain  balkanique  de  la 
Jin  dti  sieclg  d nos  Jours,  Leiden  1994,  index. 

(Nathai^ie  Clj\yer) 

SONBUL-ZADE  WEHB!  (modem  Tkish,  SiiitbuU 
zade  Vehbi),  Mehmed  b,  Ra^id  b.  Mehmed  Efendi, 
Ottoman  poet,  scholar  and  bureaucrat  bom  in  Mar^ash 
\q.n.]  probably  in  1133/1718-19,  died  in  Istanbul  14 
Rabr^  I 1224/29  April  1809,  his  life  spanning  the 
rule  of  eight  Ottoman  sultans,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  buried  outside  Edime  l^pi  (sec  Siireyya  Ali 
Beyzadeoglu,  Stinbuizade  Vihbi,  Istanbul  1993,  7,  20-1). 

L Life. 

The  Sunbiil-zadc  family  was  a prominent  one.  His 
grandfather  Mehmed  w'as  mufli  in  Mar'a^  and  author 
of  several  works  on  Islantic  law.  His  father  Rasliid 
(or  Re4lid)>  a poet  and  scholar,  is  said  to  have 
named  his  son  after  the  poet  and  kd^f  Seyyid  Wehbr 
(Wehb-i  cwwcl),  as  whose  assistant  he  was  working 
in  Aleppo  when  Siinbut-zade  WehbT  was  bom. 

Wehbr  was  educated  in  Mar'^a^,  then  went  to 
Istanbul,  where  his  writing  of  kastdas  and  chronograms 
gained  him  inHucntial  patrons,  securing  him  the  rank 
of  miiderris  [see  mabrasa,  I,  7],  then  that  of  kdjf,  in 
which  he  was  to  serve  for  seventeen  years  or  more 
in  a number  of  locations  in  the  Balkans,  in  Rhodes 
and  al-Manisa,  and  with  the  Imperial  Army  in  the 
Edirne,  Sofya  and  Ni^h  areas.  He  also  served  for 
seven  years  in  the  Ottoman  scribal  institution,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  kil‘^d((ie  [see  K|i'^AQjEGAN-t  dTwajsi-! 
humayCnJ. 

In  1187/1 775,  early  in  the  reign  of  'Abd  al-Hamid  I 


(1774-89),  Wehbr  (having  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
Persian)  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Isfahan  to  investigate 
complaints  that  Karfm  Zand  had  lodged 

against  '"Omer  Pasha  governor  of  Bajiidad,  whom 
Wehbr  found  culpable.  But  the  govemor^s  influence 
threw  Wehbf  into  disfavour,  and  he  went  into  hiding 
in  Scutari.  His  well-known  Aofide-yi  tanndna  (“Resonant 
Ode”),  in  which  he  extravagandy  eulogises  the  sul- 
tan, describes  hts  Persian  journey  and  ranks  things 
Turkish  high  above  those  Persian,  helped  him  regain 
*Abd  aU Hamid's  favour  (Gibb,  HOF,  iv,  249).  Contro- 
versy, bow'Cver,  dogged  him.  While  kdiji  on  the  island 
of  RJiodcs  he  supported  the  hareh  decision  to  exe- 
cute Sh^m  Giray  Kha^n  {q.v.\,  and  in  his  Aa4^<kyi  tayydn 
(“Ode  on  the  wing”)  he  praised  the  sultan  and  abused 
the  victim  {ibid.,  iv,  250).  Sunbul-z^de  himself  claimed 
that  his  subsequent  seizure  and  detention  when  serv- 
ing in  Stara  Zagora  (Eski  Zaghra)  was  revenge  on 
the  part  of  Shahm  Giray's  supporters.  Others  say  that 
he  and  his  assistant  {ketUiudd),  the  poet  Siiruri 
had  aroused  the  indignadon  of  the  local  populace  by 
dissolute  conduct,  and  that  they  were  both  arrested 
on  this  account  (Beyzadeoglu,  14-17). 

Wehbr  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Istanbul, 
reportedly  w'HUng  and  merrymaking  but,  at  least  in 
the  last  seven  years,  troubled  with  gout,  failing  sight 
and  perhaps  unsound  mind, 

2.  Works. 

Influenced  especially  by  NSbr,  Xb^bit  (on  whose 
poems  he  wrote  a number  of  ua^rras)  and  NedTm 
WelvbT  was  honoured  with  the  title  Suhdn  ai- 
^u^ard^  “Sultan  of  Poets”  and  highly  regarded  as  a 
poet  by  his  contemporaries.  Today  he  is  not  judged 
to  have  been  endowed  with  great  artistic  imagination 
or  poeric  sensitivity.  More  than  once  his  quesdonable 
reputation,  which  he  did  little  to  disavow,  resulted  in 
dismissal  from  appointments,  and  he  also  had  finan- 
cial worries  (Ali  Canib  YOntem,  SilnbdizaAe  Vehbi ^ in 
Tafjt  Dili  iw  Edebiyati  DergisU  i/2  [1946-7],  88-9).  This 
resulted  in  a number  of  poems  lamenting  his  situa- 
tion and  requesting  help,  and  in  1205/1790-1  he  ded- 
icated his  Turkish  dlwdtt  (some  mss.  of  which  include 
a few  poems  in  Arabic  and  his  small  Persian  collec- 
tion) to  SelTm  III  (1789-1807),  whose  valuable  patron- 
age he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  LatJtjy'i  is 
an  akhldk  work,  a mathnann  giving  advice  to  his  son 
Lutf  Allah  (who  died  of  the  plague  within  five  years 
of  its  being  composed).  It  owes  much  to  NabT’s 
Khayrijye,  and  its  value  lies  more  in  its  contribu- 
tion to  social  history  than  in  its  literary  value.  (For 
an  interesting  study  of  WchbF  the  man,  and  of  this 
w'ork  in  particular,  see  Danuta  Chmielgwska,  La  Jhmme 
tunme  dans  Vmwre  de  Afdbt,  Vehbi  et  Vdstf,  Warsaw  1986, 

39-48.) 

T wo  other  jnadinaud^,  the  Tuhfe-yi  Wehbt  and  Nid^be- 
yi  Wehbt  were  educadonal  and  used  for  many  years 
in  Ottoman  schools.  The  rormcr,  a rhymed  Persian- 
Turkish  vocabulary  written  in  1197/1783  for  his  son 
ill  imitadon  of  a similar  work  by  the  1 0th/ 16th-cen- 
tury writer  ^ahidi,  contains  an  introductory  ntaihn^d, 
a series  of  Af/'as  presenting  the  vocabulary,  a second 
mathnazi/i  on  a selection  of  expressions  {i0ldhdt)  ajid  |f  qqitI 
and  epilogue  (recent  cd.  Numan  Kiilek^i  and  Turgut 
Kara  bey,  Sunbulzade — Tuhfe,  Erzurum  1990).  The  sec- 
ond is  an  Arabic -Turkish  counteipan.  The 
a mathnawi  of  some  775  Beyt^i  in  the  remit  metre,  fea- 
tures a dispy tatton  in  very  free  language  between  a 
libertine  womaniser  and  a pederast  comparing  male 
and  female  beauties  and  the  pleasure  they  afford. 

Unable  to  agree  on  which  makes  the  stronger  case, 
the  contenders  consult  a man  of  religion  (the  Sheykh 
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of  Love)  who  upbraids  them  For  knowing  only  car- 
nal desire  and  shows  them  the  way  to  pure  and 
absolute!  love  Gibb/nV;^  252-4,  and  J.  Schmidt, 
Vehbi^  tin  OUoman  pomt^ap/tu^ 

poem^  in  TuTdea^  jotv  [1993],  9-37). 

Bibliography:  also  the  arts,  iri  £7'  and  7^1. 

(W.  R.F.  BitrrillI) 

SUNDA  ISLANDS,  the  geographical  denotation 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  islands  stretching  from 
Sumatra  to  Timor  and  the  Aru  islands,  first 
introduced  by  the  Porttiguc&c;  divided  in  the  Greater 
and  S mailer  Sunda  Islands,  the  latter — and  those  dealt 
with  here — beginning  with  Bali  and  stretching  to  the 
East.  'I'hc  name  originates  from  Sunda  or  Pasutidun 
(“  West  Java),  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda  between  Java 
and  Sumatra.  In  Indonesian,  the  Smaller  Sunda  Islands 
are  called  the  Mim  Teti^am  (Southeastern  Islands). 

While  Bali  maintained  its  predominantly  Hindu 
character  and  only  in  its  Western  parts  experienced 
some  cultural,  religious  and  ethnic  inlluenccs  from 
neighbouring  Madeira  and  East  Java  (both  pre- 

dominantly Islamic),  in  Lombok  [j/.rJ.j  the  Sasak  people 
in  the  caslem  part  of  the  island  were  able  to  protect 
their  Islamic  identity.  Among  the  islands  further  to  the 
east,  only  Sumbaw^a  experienced  a significant  impact 
of  Islam  on  ibc  history  of  people.  Already  in  pre- 
Islamic  times,  this  island  had  been  visited  by  trading 
vassals  from  Malacca  and  Java  on  their  ways 

to  the  Moluccas.  The  Islamisadon  of  its  various  king- 
doms was,  however,  conducted  by  Makassar 
This  kingdom,  after  having  been  united  and  established 
as  a siiltanaLe  in  1607,  launched  first  a against 

the  neighbouring  Buginese  kingdoms  and,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  last  one  of  them.  Bone,  in.  1611,  turned 
overseas  to  the  south,  where  i*  subdued,  in  the  course 
of  three  expeditions,  the  kingdoms  of  Sumbawa. 

Except  the  kingdom  of  Sanggar,  which  accepted 
quite  quickly  the  new  religion  and  therefore  was 
granted  a vassal  kingdom  status,  the  other  kingdoms, 
particularly  Dompu,  Bima  and  Sumbawa  (originally 
only  the  name  of  the  western  part  of  the  island) 
resisted  fiercely.  Sumbawa,  which  surrendered  in  1 626, 
was  able  to  improve  its  position  when,  in  1650,  its 
king  married  a half-sister  of  the  karaehg  (king)  of  'Fallo^ 
(Makassar).  Bima  gave  up  its  resistance  in  1621  when 
a new  king  ascended  the  throne.  In  1632-3  a visit- 
ing Dutch  expedition,  however,  found  the  capital  city 
btimed  by  the  Makassarese,  who  thus  reacted  to  the 
rebellious  people  who  had  abducted  their  king  to  an 
island  as  a protest  against  the  newly-imposed  religion. 
But  in  1640  king  ^Abd  al-Kahir  established  himself  as 
sultan,  after  having  married  a si$ter-in-law^  of  Sultan 
'AJa^  al-Dfn  of  Gowa  (Makassar). 

Following  the  military  conquest  of  Sumbawa,  some 
religious  teachers  originating  from  the  tradition  of  the 
Javanese  wali%  were  sent  via  Makassar  to  teach  Islam 
among  the  people.  After  the  Dutch  conquered  Makas- 
sar in  1669,  their  Bugis  ally  .Arung  Palakka,  becom- 
ing king  of  Bone  in  1672,  waged  a series  of  campaigns 
in  South  Sulawesi  which  caused  many  Bugine&c  and 
Makassarese  to  flee  to  other  islands,  including  Surn- 
baw'a,  where  they  established  their  own  communities, 
someumes  with  a semi-autonomous  rule.  In  Bima  they 
represented  a large  number  of  the  populace. 

In  1662  the  Sultan  of  Bima  claimed  siiKCrainty  over 
Sumba  and  Kornodo,  and  expanded  his  influence  to 
Manggarai  on  Western  Flore.s,  He  and  his  successors 
maintained  the  pre-Islamic  tradition  which  linked  this 
place  to  Bhima,  the  third  brother  of  the  Pandavas, 
the  heros  of  the  Hindu  epic  of  the  Afahdbhdrtits.  They 
claimed  that  the  royal  family  were  their  descendants. 


I’he  sultan  himself  was  considered  to  be  ritually  pure 
and  infallible,  and  represented  the  highest,  untouch- 
able authority.  The  administration  rested  on  three 
pillars:  the  administration  proper,  supervised  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  legal  department  supervising  the 
application  of  the  (Islamic)  Law,  and  a third  depart- 
ment concerned  with  the  customary  or  adat  law'.  The 
sultanate  of  Bima  remained  until  in  1950,  when  it  was 
abolished,  together  with  the  other  remaining  sultanates, 
by  the  new  government  of  the  Indonesian  Republic. 

Since  independence,  many  Muslims  originadng  from 
elsewhere  in  Indonesia  have  settled  down  in  the  whole 
region  of  the  Afusa  Tenggara  as  civil  servants,  soldiers, 
traders  etc. 

Bibliography:  M.  Hitchcock,  The  Bimane^e  Ana. 

Aesthetifs  and  sodal  mine.,  in  £A7,  cxliii  (1987),  125- 
40;  J.  Noorduyn,  Afakasar  and  the  hlamization  of  Bima. 
in  ibid.t  322-42  (extensive  bibf). 

(O.  Schumann) 

SUNDARBAN,  a thick  forest  region  on  the 
coastal  region  of  the  Gangetic  delta  mainly  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  present  division  of  Khulna 
in  Bangladesh  and  in  the  district  of  24  Parganas  in 
the  West  Bengal  state  of  India.  Once  extending  much 
deeper  into  the  mainland,  Sundarban  bears  traces  of 
early  human  settlement.  Non- Aryan  nomad  aborigi- 
nes roamed  in  this  region,  who  were  gradually  influ- 
enced by  Hinduism,  Buddhism  (through  rulers  such 
as  Dummanpal  around  the  I2ih  century),  and  finally, 
by  Islam.  The  ancient  Harikcla  kingdom  (known  to 
Mxislim  geographers  as  Harkand,  from  which  comes 
Bahr  a!-Harkand,  the  early  Arabic  name  For  Bay  of 
Bengal)  once  extended  up  lo  Sundarban.  To  the  east, 
a Hindu  kingdom  Candradvfpa  (Deva  dynasty)  emerged 
in  the  13th  century,  which  was  gradually  absorbed  in 
the  Mughal  empire  in  the  early  17th  century. 

It  was  Khan  ^ahan  'All  (d.  863/1459,  see  Moham- 
mad Yusuf  Siddiq,  Ajabif  and  Persian  texts  of  the  Islamic 
msfripiioits  ^ Bengal.  Watertow'n,  Mass.  1992,  65-7),  a 
charismatic  saintly  figure  and  a great  commander,  who 
con-solidatcd  Islam  in  this  region,  mainly  through  his 
massive  public  welfare  works  such  as  roads,  ponds,  wells, 
hostels,  etc.  His  most  impressive  architeciural  work  is 
the  Shaykh'Gumbad  Masdji<^  Bagerhat,  one  of  the 
biggest  mosques  in  South  Asia.  Islam  spread  rapidly 
during  this  period  as  people  started  settling  massively 
in  the  region  through  clearing  the  forest  (as  reflected 
in  the  names  of  the  villages  with  the  siiffixes  kdtt-i 
and  -abad  meaning  clearing,  e.g.  Sharoopkati). 

At  present,  it  remains  a vast  natural  sanctuary'  of 
biids,  fishes  and  wild  animals  such  as  the  famous 
royal  Bengal  tigers,  deers,  monkeys  and  crocodile, 
and  the  largest  forest  region  of  Bengal. 

Bibliography:  A.F.M.  Abdul  Jalil,  Sundarbaner 
itihaSj  Dhaka  1986;  R.M.  Eaton,  The  rise  of  Islam 
and  the  Bengal  frontier,  Berkeley  1993. 

(Mohammad  Yosut  Siddiq) 

SUNKUK  or  Sonkor,  the  name  of  a district  and 
of  a present-day  small  town  in  western  Persia 
(town:  lat,  34^  45'  N„  long  47^  39'  E.).  It  lies  in  the 
Zagros  Mountains  between  modem  Kangawar  |^c 
KINKIWAR]  and  Sanandatij  Sinna/ within  tiKtaf. CO ffl 

modem  province  of  Kirman^ah. 

In  mediaeval  Islamic  Limes,  il  lay  on  the  road 
between  Dlnawar  and  Adbarbay^an,  and  must 

correspond  approximately  to  the  first  marhala  on  the 
stretch  from  Dmawar  to  Sisar,  the  name  of  which  is 
read  al-Djarba  (al-Mukaddasf,  382),  Kharbard)an  (Jbn 
Khurradadhbih.  119;  Kudama,  212),  etc.  which  was 
7 Jarsakh^  from  Dlnawar  (the  actual  distance  between 
the  presem  ruins  of  Dmawar  and  Sunkur  is,  however. 
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not  more  than  24  km/ 1 5 mile&).  Sonkur  might  there- 
fore correspond  to  the  district  of  Maybahradj  (a]- 
Baiadh tifb  Futuh.  aS J 0).  whic h was  detached  from 
Dfnawar  under  the  caliph  al-Mahdf  and  joined  to 
Sfsar  cf  Schwarz,  !mn  im  iv,  477-9. 

If)  however,  we  are  to  recognise  in  the  name  of  the 
Kurd  tribe  Payrawand  ( Pali  ra wand)  a reminiscence  of 
the  old  name  Pahra^  (^"cusrodia,  %hgilia”),  this  tribe 
must  have  been  driven  westwards  for  it  now  occu- 
pies the  west  face  of  Mount  Parrao  (-  Brsutijn)i  lying 
to  the  southwest  of  Dinawar  (cf.  Rabino,  AermancAdA, 
in  RMM,  xxxviii  [1920],  36). 

The  easy  pass  of  Mele-mas  on  the  line  of  heights 
from  D^akhani  to  Amrula  separates  Sunkur  from 
DTnawar.  On  the  northeast,  Sunkur  is  bordered  by 
mount  Pandja-^AlT  (Mustawfi,  al-kuiubt  Le 

Strange,  217:  Pan^-Angu§hi)t  behind  which  runs  the 
direct  road  from  Hamadan  to  Sananda^i^  Sunfcur  is 
watered  by  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  river  of  DTna- 
war,  which  ultimately  joins  the  Gamas-Sb  fKarkhak 
Sunkur  in  the  strict  sense  is  adjoined  by  the  more 
northern  district  of  KulyS’i  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Gawa-rud,  the  western  dependencies  of  which  are 
B Ha  war  and  Niyabat  (on  the  Ktiman^ah-Sanandadj 
roadi  cf,  Rabino,  op.  ciV,,  12,  35).  TJie  importance  of 
Sunkur  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  road  fol- 
lowed by  Muslim  pilgrims  from  Tabriz  to  Kirman<^5h; 
to  avoid  the  Kur^sh  territory  of  Sananda^  the  road 
made  a detour  by  BfdjSr  (Garrus)  and  Sunkur,  from 
which  Kjnm^shah  could  be  reached  in  a day*s  march. 

The  population  of  the  district  is  made  up  of  two 
distinct  elements.  'Fhe  town  (1991  population  figure: 
37,772)  is  peopled  by  Turks,  who  are  said  to  have 
come  there  in  the  Mongol  period.  Their  chief  Sunkur 
was  a vassal  of  the  Mongols  of  Shiraz  (?). 

The  district,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inhabited  by 
Kurd  agricnlturists  whose  chiefs  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  Kiilya’T.  The  Klians  in  control  there  until  the  early 
20th  century  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  in  the 
eighth  generation  from  SafT  who  lived  in  the 

dme  of  the  latter  Safawids.  In  1213/1798,  ‘Mi  Himmat 
Khan  and  his  brother  Baba  Khan  (of  the  Nanakalf 
tribe)  supported  the  pretender  SulayrnSn  and 

were  executed  by  Path  'Air  ^ah  (Sir  Harford  Jones 
Brydges,  History  of  the  K&jars^  London  1833,  58-9,  67). 
The  Kuly5*r  speak  a Kurd  dialect  resembling  Kirman- 
sbahf  and  are  suspected  of  Ahl-i  Hakk  religious 

tendencies. 

Bibliography^  Given  in  the  article,  but  see  also 

Razmara  (ed.).  Farhartg-i  ^ugprafiyd-yi  iTan-zdminy 

(V.  MlNORSiCY*) 

SUNNA  (a.  pL  sunan;  see  above,  s.v.  sun  an,  for  a 
ditferent  connotation),  an  ancient  Arabian  concept  that 
was  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  during  the 
formative  centuries  of  Islam,  acquiriitg  a range  of 
interrelated  nuances.  Eventually,  some  time  after  the 
preaching  of  Islam  had  begun,  the  term  sunm  came 
to  stand  for  the  generally  approved  standard  or 
practice  introduced  by  the  Prophet  as  weU  as  the 
pious  Muslims  of  olden  days,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  al-Sha6'^i',  ^he  surma  of  the  Prophet  was  awarded 
the  position  of  the  second  root  {asl)  of  Islamic  law, 
the  after  the  Kur’an.  Not  long  after  that, 

sunna  came  to  stand  for  the  all-encompassing  con- 
cept orthodoxy,  which  is  suU  in  use  today.  Out  of 
this  there  grew  the  dichotomy  between  Sunni  (ortho- 
dox) and  Shr'i  (heterodox)  Islam.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  of  Islam,  the  term  sunnay  standing 
alone  or  in  various  genitive  constructions  with  other 
words,  displays  an  evolution  in  meaning  which  will 
be  sketched  in  more  detail  in  the  following,  P'or 


the  technical  term,  see  2.  below. 

I.  In  classical  Islam. 

In  the  ^Milijyaj  the  concept  sunaa  originally  stood 
for  a way  or  manner  of  acting,  whether  good  or 
bad,  hence  (dis)approved  custom  or  norm  of  pre- 
vious genera  dons,  ai-owuMiluny  cf  esp.  Bravmann,  in 
BibL  The  verbs  used  for  laying  down  a sunna  are  sanna 
and  istanna.  During  the  lst/7th  century  when,  after 
the  death  of  Muhammad,  tlie  Muslim  community  was 
ruled  first  by  the  and  then  the  Umay- 

yads,  the  term  stiima  was  used  in  debates  on  legal 
and  ritual  issues  to  indicate  any  good  precedent  set 
by  people  of  the  past,  including  the  Prophet.  Moreover, 
various  prc-Islamic  were  accepted  into  Islam 

with  or  without  modification.  In  certain  ancient  texts, 
the  term  was  occasionally  also  used  for  any  bad  or 
indifferent  precedent.  It  turned  up  in  politicid  debates 
too,  for  which  see  further  down. 

During  Mub  am  mad's  liferime  and  immediately  after 
that,  when  faced  with  problems  to  solve,  people 
reminded  each  other  in  their  discourse  {haiit(h)  of  how 
the  Prophet  and  his  first  faithful  followers  had  acted 
under  pardcular  circumstances.  Tliis  resulted  in  an  as 
yet  unstructured,  oral  transmission  of  more  or  less 
correctly  remembered  practices  and  customs,  sumaSr 
Towards  the  end  of  the  lsc/7th  century,  when  the 
need  thereto  arose,  these  memories  began  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  a more  standardised  manner  after  the  intro* 
ducrion  of  a ncwly-dcveloped  authentication  device, 
the  isnad  [q-v.}.  The  first  reports  {hadt(h^)  of  sunnas  that 
eventually  found  their  way  to  one  or  more  of  the 
hadiih  coQections  compiled  in  the  course  of  the  2nd/ 8th 
century  and  later,  originated  in  the  final  quarter  of 
the  lsl/7th  century. 

Recent  isnad  an^yticaJ  research  has  established  that, 
initially,  these  first  sunnas  were  on  tlie  whole  few  and 
disparate.  Next  to  hadith^  of  Jtwiniis  supported  by 
that  allegedly  wem  back  all  the  way  to  the  Prophet, 
which  in  other  words  were  [see  raf'.  2],  there 

circulated  hordes  of  other  ones  whose  i(ndd$  ended  in 
a Companion,  the  marvku/  strands,  or  even  a Successor 
[see  MURSAi.].  These  three  types  of  tunna  reports  existed 
side-by-side  and  were  supposed  to  register  more  or 
less  faithfully  what  the  pious  forebears,  al-saluf 
during  and  since  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet  had  said 
or  done.  But  the  Companion  reports,  as  well  as  the 
Successor  reports,  did  not  necessarily  contain  opin- 
ions exclusively  modelled  on  what  the  Prophet  was 
supposed  to  have  decided  in  a given  situadon,  but 
often  represented  what  these  authorities  thought  about 
a particular  issue  themselves.  They  were  the  Jakaha\ 

Rather  than  basing  themselves  all  the  time  upon  a 
pious  practice  attributed  to  someone  from  the  past, 
they  sometimes  preferred  to  exercise  their  own  Judg- 
me nt,  thei r and  thei r personal  opin ions,  a ra 

were  occasionally  also  granted  the  status  of  sunna. 
Personal  hoc  problem-solving,  without  recourse  to 
precedent,  developed  alongside  searching  for  prece- 
dents, for  which  the  general  term  'i/m,  lit.  knowledge, 
was  used.  Thus  ‘ibn  consisted  of  juntos  which  had 
originated  at  the  hands  of  pious  forebears  and  which 
were  eventually  moulded  into  *llm  seekers,  11^- CO  ffl 

^utamd^  (pi.  of  'a/wi),  were  often  antagonblic  towards 
those  who  resorted  to  their  ra^,  the  aA/  and 

this  gave  way  to  an  ongoing  dialogue,  or  bitter  dis- 
pute, between,  on  the  one  hand,  a basically  religious, 
precedent-centred  point  of  view  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a somewhat  secular  stance  with,  according  to 
some  ‘utamd*^  far  too  little  religion  mixed  in  with  it. 

It  is  clear  that,  at  least  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  Islam,  ^nd  junua  cannot  be  equated 
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but  are  just  t^Jaied  concepts,  llte  former  is  the  ini- 
tially orally  transmitted  and  later  written  registration 
of,  among  pith  bp,  things,  the  revered  praedee  of  the 
pioiis  forebears,  with  at  their  head  the  Prophet  and 
the  earliest  Muslims,  while  the  latter  is  an  abstrac- 
tion which  encompas-ses  the  revered  practice  of  any- 
one of  the  past,  although  despised  or  indifferent 
practices  are  also  occasionally  referred  to  with  the 
term.  At  the  turn  of  the  lst/7lh  century,  the  Umayyad 
caliph  *Umar  b.  *Abd  al-^Aztz  (d.  101/719-20  \q.iK\) 
was  allegedly  the  first  to  single  out  the  surtna  of  the 
Prophet  among  the  :ninnas  of  others.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that,  after  /tmiti/i  had  begun  to  comprise  a 
sizeable  number  of  mnnas  supposedly  introduced  in- 
creasingly often  by  the  Prophet  rather  than  by  the 
m^idun  or  other  well-known  Companions,  the 
concept  mnna  began  to  shed  its  broad  meaning  of 
*‘any  precedent”  and  the  connotation  “any  laudable 
precedent”  started  to  prevail. 

But  !amna  as  a more  vague  concept  did  not  die 
out*  Moreover,  next  to  the  term  emei^ng  in  debates 
on  legal  and  ritual  issues,  it  played  a significant  part 
in  the  political  discussions  of  the  lst/7th  century. 
When  the  confrontation  between  *Alr  b.  Abl  Talib 
and  Mu'^awiya  b.  Abf  SufySn  at  Sifltn  (37/657 

was  concluded  with  an  arbitradon  agreement, 
the  kil&h  AUdh  and  ^-sunna  ai-^ddik  g^ayr  di- 

mufamka^  i.e.  the  Book  of  God  and  the  just  sunna  that 
unites  rather  than  disperses,  had  fo  be  consulted  in 
order  to  find  a solution  for  the  dilemma  that  had 
arisen.  Smna  in  this  document  refers  to  the  still  broad 
term:  the  approved  practice  in  political  and  adminis- 
trative matters  instituted  by  the  leaders  of  the  past 
(synonymous  in  fact  with  sIra  [^.tJ.],  cf  Bravmann  in 
Bibl)f  and  the  substitution  of  the  term  sunna  in  one 
VC  niton  of  this  agreement  by  the  genitive  construction 
“the  sunna  of  the  Prophet”  is  a spurious,  later  inter- 
polation, cf.  the  penetrating  analysis  of  Martin  Hinds 
in  his  77ie  arbitradon  agrremeni,  in  xvii  (1972), 

93-129.  It  has  to  be  stated  that,  in  the  earliest  extant 
Islamic  documents  in  which  the  term  jwijita  crops  up 
frequently,  one  must  always  reckon  with  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  equation  of  sunna  with  sunna  of  the  Prophet 
was  achieved  at  the  hands  of  anonymous  transmitters 
or  copyists  through — in  many  cases — no  longer  trace- 
able interpolations  of  the  genitive  “of  the  Prophet”. 
That  this  is  the  case  can  often  be  shown  by  care- 
fully collating  the  various  versions  in  which  these  doc- 
uments have  come  down  to  us. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  2nd/8th  century,  the  jurist 
al-^afi*f  (d*  204/820  began  lo  throw  new  light 

on  the  position  of  the  stmna  of  the  Prophet,  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  any  ancient  authorities.  He  came 
to  consider  it  the  second  most  important  root  of 
Islamic  jurisprudence  after  the  Kurban,  hence  his 
predilection  for  sunna&  recorded  in  badtihs  that  were 
i.e.  whose  isfmd&  went  all  the  way  back  to 
Muhammad,  'llius  al^swema  began  to  be  felt  as  tan- 
tamount to  sunnat  ai-nabf  “the  good  example  of  the 
Prophet”;  that  is  what  most  texts  that  were  written 
during  and  after  al-^affi’s  lifetime  convey.  For  a 
survey  of  ihe  n:ception  in  later  years  of  al-Sh^T's 
ideas  on  sunna^  see  Wad  B,  Hallaq,  IVas 
masl^  ariihiteci  of  Istamk  junsprudme^f^  in  iJAiES^  xxv 
(1993),  587-605. 

Although  the  term  sunna  occurs  a number  of  times 
in  the  Kurban,  h refers  nowhere  to  the  exemplary 
example  of  the  Prophet  or  his  contemporaries,  but 
mostly  to  the  manner  in  which  God  chose  to  deal 
with  the  peoples  of  old  who  rejected  the  conversion 
endeavours  of  prophets  sent  to  them.  In  early  t^sJr 


literature  there  are  no  attempts  to  equate  certain  terms 
from  scripture  with  mnna  or  sunnat  ai-naht  either.  It 
was  al-^afiT  who  was  the  first  to  try  and  link  up 
an  important  Kur*anic  term  with  sunna,  in  an  attempt 
to  provide  scriptural  evidence  for  his  insistence  that 
sunna  should  be  equated  automatically  with  sunnat  al- 
nabL  The  word  chosen  by  him  was  kihna  “wisdom”, 
but  even  after  his  lifetime  this  identification  does  not 
seem  to  have  caught  on  with  other  jurists.  And,  finally, 
the  verse  that  comes  to  mind  most  readily  as  offer- 
ing a good  opportunity  for  tracing  the  concept  sunna 
of  the  Prophet  and/or  that  of  his  faithful  followers 
in  the  KuFan,  namely  XXXIU,  21,  “You  had  in  the 
Messenger  of  God  a perfect  example,  etc.”,  was  not 
even  hinted  at  by  al-Sh5fiT  in  his  Risdlu,  It  is  Ahmad 
h.  Hanbal  (d.  241/855  who  mentions  the  verse 

(cf,  his  Musnad,  ii,  15  ^ ed.  A.M,  ^akir,  no.  4641) 
in  connection  with  sunna.  Identificadon  of  the  tradJ- 
tionist  responsible  for  the  gloss  in  which  the  verse  is 
cited  as  pertaining  to  the  sunna  of  the  Prophet  has 
as  yet  proved  fruitless.  The  only  person  for  whom  a 
case  could  conceivably  by  made  is  Sufyan  b.  *Uyayna 
(d.  198/813),  cf.  al-Mizzf  Tubjai  al-a^mf  vi. 

no.  7352. 

The  relationship  of  ^uFan  and  sunna  has  long  been 
a matter  of  debate,  formulated  in  the  question  of 
whether  a sunna  could  abrogate  a Kur’anic  verse.  It 
has  always  been  realised  in  Islam  that  the  Kurban 
was  more  in  need  of  elucidation,  e.g.  through  sunnas, 
than  that  sunnas^  required  explanation  from  scripture. 

Even  so,  the  debate  was  couched  in  cautious  terms, 
lest  a sunna,  which  is  after  all  a custom  instituted  by 
man,  was  too  readily  taken  to  be  capable  of  abro- 
gating scripture — which  is  after  all  of  divine  origin — 
or  modified  the  I^or*an*s  pnma  Jack  interpretation.  In 
the  first  cl^apter  of  the  Smm  of  al-Darimv  (d.  255/869 
a number  of  traditions  and  opinions  on  sunna 
vis-a-vis  the  Kur*an  are  listed.  'Fhe  statement:  ai-sunna 
bdd^at'^'*  kid  ^1-JK‘urkn  wa-iajsa  al-Jb^ur''dn  bi-kd4”  kid 
sunna  (i.e.  may  determine  the  Kur*an  but  not 

vice-verea)  is  ascribed  to  an  early  authority  but  is  pro- 
bably al-Darimr"s  own  handiwork,  cf.  i,  153,  no.  587. 

The  term  sunna  emerges  also  in  the  dogmatic- 
political  discussions  among  the  doctors  of  theology, 
the  TnutakaUimant,  see  "ilm  During  the  time 

that  these  disputes  of,  for  example,  adherents  of  the 
Kadariyya,  Mur^^i^a,  Rafujia  or  Mu'^tazila  with 

their  opponents  occupied  increasingly  large  numbers 
of  theologians  Ifom  the  middle  of  the  lst/7tb  cen- 
tury until  after  the  mihaa  the  so-called  “inqui- 

sition” instituted  by  the  "^Abbasid  caliph  al-Ma’mun, 
which  ended  in  234/848,  the  kadtth  people  or  ahi  ai- 
hadtit  [fl  busily  searching  for  juntias,  were  out  of 
their  depth  and  constituted  no  match  for  tJiem.  Among 
these  theologians  they  even  acquired  the  derogatory 
nickname  ha^ziu^a  [^.u.]  Jit.  “those  that  stufT',  pre- 
dominanily  because  of  their  credulity  in  respect  of 
certain  tradition.s,  which  they  collected  alongside  sun- 
nas,  containing  anthropomorphic  descriptions  of  God 
[see  also  maeita].  On  the  other  hand,  the  ranks  of 
sunna  seekers  were  swollen  by  large  numbers  of  tra- 
ditionriLs  suspected  and/or  accused  of  harbouring  onqr.COITI 
or  more  of  these  innovative  dogmatic  ideas  {bid^asi 
[^,1?.]),  but  as  long  as  they  did  not  propagate  them 
in  their  traditions  by  slipping  such  ideas  into  the 
reports  they  were  in-St  rumen  lal  in  transmitting,  they 
were  on  the  whole  tolerated.  In  retrospect,  it  can  be 
surmised  that,  if  the  ahl  ai-hadilhi  while  transmitting 
sunna.%  had  shunned  the  pardcipation  in  this  activity 
of  all  those  known  to  harbour  a predilccdon  for  one 
or  more  of  those  bid^i^,  they  would  have  been  so  few 
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in  number  that  the  total  bulk  of  what  became  known 
as  Islam's  canonical  hadlth.  would  have  attained  a mere 
fraction  of  its  present  sr«. 

So  traditions  containing  descriptions  of  ittitnas  gradl- 
ually  multiplied.  This  growth  may  in  part  be  due  to 
a ascribed  to  the  Prophet,  but  for  the  word^ 

ing  of  which  the  Basran  mukadditt  ghu^ba  b.  al- 
(dr  1 60/ 7 76  who  is  the  undeniable 

common  link  of  its  isndd  bundle,  may  be  held  respon- 
sible; ‘"He  who  introduces  in  Islam  a good  simnn  will 
be  given  the  ensuing  merit  and  the  merit  accruing  to 
all  those  who  praetbe/ adopt  it  after  him,  but  he  who 
introduces  in  Islam  a pernicious  mnna  will  have  to 
carry  its  burden  and  that  of  those  who  practice /adopt 
it  after  him”,  cf.  al-Miz^i,  Ttihfai  ii,  no.  3232. 

^u‘ba  need  not  necessarily  be  assumed  to  be  the 
first  person  to  have  thought  of  this  saying,  for  it  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  foreshadowed  in  a dif- 
ferently worded  tradition,  without  the  crucial  term 
surma.  On  the  basis  of  its  isnad  bundle,  that  tradition 
can  safely  be  ascribed  to  al-A"ma^  (d*  1 47-8/ 764-5 
[q.v.]),  incidentally  an  alleged  sympathiser  of  the 
from  Kufa,  who  transmitted  it  to,  among 
others,  his  junior  hadith  colleague  Shu%ai  “He  who 
draws  attention  to  a good  (practice),  he  will  enjoy  the 
same  reward  as  those  who  adopt  that  (practice),”  cf 
al-Mizzf,  vii,  no.  9986,  Traditions  in  this  vein 

became  numerous  (cf  al-Tirmidhf 
ed,  A.M.  ^^akir  et  alii,  v,  41-5)  but,  judging  by  their 
hn&rh^  all  these  originated  much  later  than  al-A‘ma|h 
and  i>hu%a. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  adherents  to  the  sunna^  or 
ahl  al-mnrta  as  they  were  increasingly  often  called,  were 
thought  of  during  the  heyday  of  theological  disputes 
as  living  in  concealment,  as  strangers  in  their  own 
home,  that  is  in  any  case  how  al-Hasan  b*  "^Alf  al- 
Barbahari  (d.  329/941  the  author  of  an  early 

Islamic  creed,  expressed  it,  cf  Ibn  AbT  VaM5,  T^httkat 
al-Hanabila^  li,  29,  11.  2-6.  The  appellative  ahl  al-snrma 
is  found  already  in  a well-known  early  statement  on 
the  origin  of  the  isrmd  requirement  attributed  to  the 
Basran  mubsddiih  Ibn  Sirfn  (d.  1 10/728  [^-i?-])'  This 
man  yielded  to  Islam's  indomitable  tendency  to  divide 
society  up  into  categories,  e.g.  ahl  ai-  ...,  a^hdh  ah  ..., 
or  formed  by  attaching  a feminine  nisha  ending  to 
the  name  of  a person  associated  with  a controversial 
doctrine,  long  before  this  alleged  group  formation  con- 
stitutes a historically  plausible  description  of  the  actual 
situation,  if  ever.  Thus  Ibn  SFrln  divided  the  people 
of  his  days  into  two  categories,  the  ahl  ai-bid^a  or  ahl 
al-bidif  and  the  ahl  al-sunaa.  The  latter  appellative 
became  later,  to  be  more  precise  at  the  earliest  as 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  2nd/8th 
century  and  more  especially  after  the  suspension  of 
the  that  of  the  orthodox  in  Islam.  Various  con- 

temporary sources  convey  the  impression  that  they 
began  to  constitute  the  majority  in  Islam  only 
the  theological  squabbles  culminating  in  the  mikna  had 
been  decided  in  favour  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  its  most  noto- 
rious victim.  His  influence  spread  rapidly  thereafter 
and  he  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  centre 
of  the  henceforth  steadily  multiplying  aki  ahsunna. 

One  individual  from  among  the  ahl  al-suima  was 
called  a ^hih  sunna.  Probably  the  earliest  definition 
of  a sdhib  sunna  is  attributed  to  Ibn  al-Mubarak 
(d.  181/797  [^.p.]),  a muhadditk  well-known  for  his  trav- 
elling Ji  talnb  ai-^ihn^  i.c*  in  search  of  traditions  con- 
taining all  over  the  eastern  Islamic  world  and 

for  his  conviction  that  the  isnad  b part  of  die 

religion  for  otherwise  everybody  would  be  free  to  say 
whatever  he  wanted,”  a conviction  that  can  be  viewed 


as  typical  of  a man  who  is  among  the  first  theoreti- 
cians of  the  ahl  ahmmrn.  His  definition  of  sahib  sunna 
is  found  embedded  in  al-Barbaharrs  creed  which  is 
quoted  in  Ibn  AbT  Ya‘lS’s  ^ab^at  al-Handbilay  ii,  40, 

U.  11-20.  This  definition  may  at  the  same  time  be 
considered  as  a concise  creed  of  Islam  as  a whole 
and  constitutes  in  fact  a polemic  against  the  ahl  ah 
bida^i  based  upon  a famous  tiatkinaiio  p0st  isvmium 
couched  in  the  sa-i^lanhu  tradition.  It  foretells  that 
the  Islamic  community  wilt  be  tom  asunder  into  73 
factions,  only  one  of  which,  the  ahl  will 

eventually  attain  salvation,  the  72  other  factions  end- 
ing up  in  Hell,  The  appellative  ahl  al-^amd'‘a^  lit.  “the 
people  of  the  community,”  is  a well-known  alterna- 
tive of  the  appellative  ahl  al-mnna  wa  'l-^amd^a^  an 
early,  mainly  political,  designation  of  one  of  the  war- 
ring parties  at  $ifFin  mentioned  above.  This  designa- 
tion survived  in  a number  of  biographical  notices 
devoted  to  2nd/8th  atid  3rd/9th  century  traditionists 
who  were  labelled  as  sahib  sunna  or  sahib  sunna  wa- 
^amd'^a.  The  prophetic  tradition  which  contains  the 
said  mtictnalio  had  recently  been  brought  into  circula- 
tion. The  numbers  1:72  may  very  well  be  considered 
as  reflecting  a symbolic,  albeit  somewhat  hyperbolic, 
approximation  by  the  ahl  al-sunfia  of  their  own  lim- 
ited numbeis,  vastly  outnumbered  as  they  initially  were 
by  the  ahl  al-bid'^a.  Only  in  the  course  of  the  second 
half  of  the  2 nd/ 8th  century  docs  the  number  of  peo- 
ple, who  are  provided  in  the  biographical  lexicons 
with  the  label  sdkib  rumia,  show  a marked  increase. 

Beside  the  collective  ahl  al-sunna^  ^dhih  sunna  has 
two  plurals,  ashdb  sunna  and  ashdb  al-sunan,  lit.  “peo- 
ple of  sunna&"  On  the  basis  of  the  latter  plural,  one 
may  be  forgiven  for  being  struck  by  the  coincidence 
that  the  majority  of  harUlh  transmitters  found  in  the 
biographical  lexicons  as  being  described  by  the  term 
^dbib  surma  emerge  at  the  same  time  as  prolific  com- 
mon links,  each  responsible  for  (the  wording  of  ) a 
number  of  traditions  listed  in  the  canonical  collec- 
tions. Viewed  from  that  angle,  the  plural  ashdb  al- 
sunan  permits  of  the  connotation  “originators  of  jamias.” 

Some  time  later,  in  the  coui^e  of  the  3rd /9th  cen- 
tury, one  finds  increasingly  frequently  the  word  sunnly 
plural  being  used  for  members  of  the  ahl 

al-sunna.  As  an  investigation  of  the  biographical  data 
on  a number  of  transmitters  labelled  sdhib  sunna  makes 
clear,  the  appellatives  sahib  sunna  and  sahib  kadiik  are 
by  no  means  mutually  interchangeable.  Many  belong- 
ing to  the  first  category  had  their  handling  of  tradi- 
tions frowned  upon,  some  were  even  accused  of  kadhiby 
i.e,  mendacity  in  hadlthj  while  many  belonging  to  the 
second  were  known  for  their  support  of  one  or  more 
hid^as  (cf.  Juynboll,  in  JSAI,  x,  in  Bibl).  But  with  the 
multiplying  of  Muslims  defined  as  orthodox,  sunna  and 
Islam  came  eventually  to  be  felt,  by  some  at  least, 
as  virtually  synonymous,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  re- 
mark of  the  pious  Bishr  b.  al-HaritB  (d.  227/842,  cf 
7T,  v^i,  67-80):  al-sunna  hijra  ^l- is  him  wa  *hisldm  huua 
^hsunnay  i.e.  sunna  and  Islam  are  in  essence  identical, 
cf.  Ibn  Abi  Ya^la,  i,  41,  uh.  In  the  writings  of  Abu 
’l-Hasan  al-Asb'^^trT  (d.  324/936  the  orthodox  of 

Islam  finally  found  tlieir  niche.  In  his  Makdldty  appella-ir.COlTI 
tiives  like  ahl  al-sunna  alternate  with  akt  ai-ri^amd^a  as 
well  as  several  other  genitive  constructions.  Curiously, 
probably  as  a consequence  of  the  ever  expanding 
influence  of  a growing  sunni  faction,  the  appellative 
a^hdb  ahkldm  in  this  source  seems  to  have  a wider 
range  of  meaning,  comprising  next  to  the  sunnij^un 
an  assorted  number  of  people  from  heterodox  denom- 
inations, which  may  differ  in  each  occurrence  of  the 
term  and  are  more  often  than  not  left  unspecified.  It 
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is  as  if  in  this — as  it  were — tolerant  stance  the  defin- 
itive defeat  of  the  ahf  is  reflected  now  that 

the  uhl  al-sunnq^^h^^  started  to  consdtute  everywhere 
the  majority.  For  a stir^^ey  of  the  SunnT  creed  which 
Is  still  in  force  today,  sec  ""akToa,  From  the  4th/l()th 
century'  onwards,  the  term  stinrt^  did  not  acquire  new 
connotations  or  nuances. 

2.  As  a technical  term  in  the 

Various  customs,  legal  injunctions  and  a host  of 
(mostly  sujtere rogatory)  ritual  prescripiions  CtC.  received 
in  the  course  of  time  the  predicate  sunna.  This  labelling 
is  not  suppi^sed  to  indicate  that  the  issue  was  due  to 
the  Prophet  or  the  people  of  old,  but  is  rather  meant 
to  express  the  desirability'  to  adopt  or  practise  it.  On 
the  scale  of  qualifications  developed  in  Islamic  Juris- 
prude  nee,,  ranging  from  absohitely  compulsoty  ’M'ia 
indifferent  to  strictly  forbidden,  the  so-called  ahkam 
thatnsiif  siinnn  came  to  be  used  in  the  second  grade 
of  desirability  following  tompuisory  and  more  or  less 
synonymous  with  manduk  [?  p | iiod  all 

three  indicating  “recommended”.  Anyone  observing 
a rule  labelled  sunna  will  be  awarded,  but  neglecting 
it  will  not  automatically  entail  punishment. 

BiblhgTaphy:  Ibn  AbT  Ya"Ia,  Jabakal  al-ffand- 
bih,  ed.  Muhammad  Hamid  al-Fiki,  Cairo  1952; 
I,  Gold^iher,  Aiuh<immedarjiKbe  Studim,  Halle  1889- 
90,  ii,  12-27;  J.  Schacht,  The  of  Afuhammiidan 

jumffrudenrf^  Oxford  1950,  ch,  VII;  idem,  itiim- 
dti£tion  to  Islamk  £aw^  Oxford  1964,  121  and  index 
s;v,;  idem,  ,Stfr  l^cxpression  “jawna  du  Prophiie*\  in 
Ai flanges  d^orbrntalisme  offtrts  a Hmri  I’ehran 

1963,  361-5;  M.M,  Bravmann,  The  spmtual  back- 
g^und  oj  mrly  isiam.  Studies  in  antieni  Arab  eaneepts, 
Leiden  1972,  123-98;  Zafar  Ishaq  An  sari,  Iskmic 
juristic  terminoiogy  b^ore  Sd/ff:  a semantic  analysis  taitb 
special  reference  to  Kujd^  in  Arahka  xix  (1972),  255- 
30D;  Patricia  Crone  and  Martin  Hinds,  Chd's  caliph. 
Helens  authority  in  the Jirsl  centuries  i^Tslam^  Cambridge 
1986,  ch.  V;  T.  Nagel,  Rechtleilung  und  Kali/at.  Versueh 
uher  eine  Grunc^age  der  islamischen  Geschichte.,  Bonn 
1975,  index  s.v,;  idem,  Staat  und  Olaubensgemeinschqfl 
im  Islam..  Zurich -Munich  1981,  i,  chapter  III;  M.A. 
Cook,  Pearly  Aftcsiim  dogma.,  a saurce-enikal  study, 
Cambridge  1981,  index  s.v.;  For  suntra  vis*a*vis  the 
practice  {"amal)  of  Medina,  see  Yasin  Dtnton,  Simna, 
hadlth  and  Afadinart  ^amal,  in  Jaurnal  of  Isimnk  .'Studies, 
iv  (1993),  1-31;  idem,  *Amal  v.  hadlth  in  Islamic 
ktw."  the  case  of  sadI  al-yadayn  {holding  one's  hands  by 
otters  sides)  while  doing  the  prayer,  in  Islamic  Law  and 
Society^  Hi  (1996),  13-40;  G.H.A.  Juynlx>ll,  Some  nero 
ideas  on  the  development  of  sunna  as  a tecknkal  term  in 
early  Islam,  in  jSAf  x (1987),  97-118;  for  ^Umar  b. 
*Abd  al-'^Aicrz  and  see  Dari  ml,  ed.  F,A, 

Zamarif  and  Kb.  S.  aJ-*AIamr,  Beirut  1987,  i,  125- 
6,  and  Juynlxjll,  Aiuslitrt  tradition.  Siudies  in  chronof 
^gy^  provenance  and  authorship  of  early  hadlth,  Cambridge 
1983,  ch.  I;  for  [bn  Sfrm's  statement,  see  idem, 
Altislim^s  irttroduction  to  bis  Sahfh.  Iranslated  and  anno- 
tated With  an  fiTfiinfUjt  on  the  chronology  of  fitna  and 
bid'a,  in  JSAf  V (1984),  263-311. 

(G.H-A.  JuvNEOtu,) 

3,  In  the  modern  Islamic  world. 

Sunna  has  become  the  central  point  of  debate  in 
modern  Muslim  discussions  of  religious  authority. 
Controversy  centres  on  three  issues: 

(i)  The  authentidhF  of  hadlsii.  In  the  i9th  century, 
.Sayyid  Ahmad  F^an  and  Muhamn^iad  'Abduh  \q^vvj 
began  to  express  doubts  alxjut  the  authenticity  of  the 
hadlth  literature  (Ahmad  Aicdidldt^  i,  25-9,  48-9, 

ii,  187,  190,  363-8,  419;  ^Abduh^  Risdlat  al-latvhtd^ 
223).  In  the  early  20th  century,  the  doubts  of  these 


modernists  gpve  way  to  dogmatic  rejection  of  padldi 
among  the  Ahl-i  Kurban  of  Lahore  and  j\mritsar.  Anti- 
kaditk  views  were  elaborated  by  Aslam  DjayradjpQrf, 
Qhulam  Abmad  Parwiz  and  Qhulam  mflanf  Bark,  and 
independently  by  Mahmud  AbO  Rayya  in  Egypt.  These 
authors,  labelled  mur^mn-i-hadidl  by  their  opponents, 
argued  that  traditions  were  not  collected  in  writing 
until  the  9th  century;  oral  transmission  of  hadAlh  is  un- 
trustworthy; forgery  of  hadpth  rendered  the  collections 
irredeemably  corrupt;  and  hacRtk  criticism  was  inad- 
equate to  sift  authentic  traditions  from  forged.  Con- 
serv^adve  scholars  have  responded  with  a vigorous 
campaign  in  defence  of  hoMth  (e.g.  al-Siba'T,  al-Sunna 
ma-niididnatuhd.^  Cairo  1961). 

(ii)  Prophetic  authority.  6iragh  *Alr  and  *AJf  *Abd  al- 
Razlk  limit  prophetic  authority  to  spiritual  matters, 
implicitly  rejecting  much  of  sunna.  The  Ahl-i  Kur*an 
held  that  Muhammad's  activify  as  prophet  was  lim- 
ited to  the  Kur*an;  his  other  actions  are  not  binding 
on  later  generations.  An  Kgyjjtian,  Muhammad  Tawfik 
SidkT,  voiced  similar  arguments,  but  Ra^rd  Rida 
pressured  hini  to  recant  {Alanar^  ix  [I90G],  5 J 5-24, 

X,  1 40).  Rida  himself  argu<^  for  the  subordination  of 
sunna  to  the  Kur*an,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
some  revivalists  {Afandr,  xii,  693-9;  Muhammad  al- 
Ghazalr,  al-Sunna  aTnabawiyya  Bayna  a/tl  afJiJch  wa-abl 
al-hadtth,  Cairo  1 989).  Other  rerivalists  limit  the  scope 
of  prophetic  authority  by  distinguishing  l^uman  activ- 
ities of  Muhammad  from  divinely-inspired  prophetic 
sunna  (Mawdudf,  Tajhimdt,  ^*^l.,ahore  1 969,  98- 1 13), 

(lii)  TTrc  relationship  oJ  sunna  to  hadrth.  Seeking  to 
salvage  sunna  from  the  ravages  of  hadiiji  criticism,  S.M, 

Yusuf  and  Fazlur  Rahman  defined  as  the  ii^md^ 

of  the  early  Muslims,  reflected  in  Aad7^,  not  derived 
from  it  (Rahman,  Islamic  methodology  in  history ^ Karachi 
1961, 6,  18;  S.M.  Yusuf,  in  IQj,  xxxvii  [1964],  27U82, 
xxxviii  [1964],  15-25).  Ha^ik,.  while  not  strictly  his- 
torical, represents  ‘hhe  interpreted  spirit  of  the  Pro- 
phetic teaching”  (Rahman,  op.  nV.,  Karachi  1961,  71). 

Tetter  generations  of  Muslims  must  duplicate  this  inter- 
pretive process,  not  by  a literal  application  of  hadlth^ 
but  by  discovering  the  spirit  of  tlie  prophetic  example 
for  themselves. 

While  such  revisionist  views  have  not  gained  a wide 
following,  they  have  nevertheless  exerted  enormous 
influence  on  mfxlern  Muslim  discussions  of  religious 
atithoriry,  giving  rise  to  a plurality  of  definitions  of 
sunna  reminisce ni  of  the  formative  period  of  Islamic 
thought. 

Bibliography.  G.H.A.  Juynboll,  The  authenticity  oJ 
tradition  literaturey  IxHden  1961;  Maty  id,  I^uldm  Jildnl 
Barq.,  M.A.  thesis,  McGill  LIniv.  1962;  CJ.  Adams, 
in  on  Islamic  civiUzakon  faesented  to  Myagi  Berkes, 

Ljeiden  1976,  24-57;  D.W.  Brown,  Rethinking  tradi- 
tion, Ph.D.  thesis,  L'niv.  of  ChicagT>  1993,  inch  full 
bibh  _ (D.W.  B Row'll) 

SUNNI  ‘AJLi  [see  sqnckay], 

SUR  (a.),  pis.  oswaTf  sirdn,  the  wall  of  a town 
or  other  enclosed  urban  or  built-up  space. 

The  present  artide  treats  of  town  walls  and  fortifi- 
cations in  the  central  Islamic  lands. 

I'he  development  of  urban  fortificafion3|nayLi(H>@r.C0m 
divided  into  two  main  traditions:  (1)  the  Mediterranean 
region,  de.scended  from  Hellenistic  and  Roman  forti- 
fications, characterised  by  stone  and  fired  brick  fortifica- 
tions with  regular  projecting  towers,  a type  first  seen 
in  the  4ih  century  B.C.,  and  itself  probably  derived 
from  Mesopotamian  city  fortifications,  such  as  are  rep- 
resented in  Assyrian  reliefs,  and  (2)  the  Middle  Bast, 
which  inherited  Mesopotamian  and  Iranian  traditions, 
typified  by  massive  pis^  (beaten  earth)  ramparts  up 
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to  20  m thick.  One  can  also  define  a j^cncraJ  chrono- 
logical distinction  bct%v'ccn  the  earlier  Islamic  period, 
where  fortifications  were  more  or  less  direct  descend- 
ants of  ancient  traditions,  and  the  high  mediae vaJ 
period,  when  urban  fortifications  are  influenced  by 
the  castle^building  of  the  Crusading  period.  Finally, 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  frequendy  a city's  forti- 
fications evolved  slowly  over  the  centuries,  from  before 
Islam  up  to  the  modem  day'  in  many  cases,  such  as 
Istanbul  and  Damascus,  fortifications  constructed  be- 
fore Islam  continued  to  be  used  with  little  modifica- 
tion. In  addidon  the  design  of  new  gates  and  towei^  was 
constrained  by  the  neeessity  to  adapt  to  what  already 
existed,  and  by  long-standing  local  tradidom  in  con- 
struction and  materials,  which  dictated  basic  forms. 

At  the  beginning  of  fslam,  not  all  cities  were  for- 
dfied.  While  the  digging  of  a (fosse)  to  defend 

Medina  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  was  considered 
to  be  an  innovation,  the  early  amiar  at  Kufa,  Basra 
and  Fustat  [g-ifv.  and  see  misr.  B]  were  initially  un- 
fortified. Echos  of  the  am^ar  can  also  be  seen  in  the 
absence  of  fordficaiions  from  Baghdad  in  the 

2nd/ 8th  century,  except  for  the  Round  City,  and 
Samarra’  in  the  3rd /9th  century.  However,  on 

the  frontiers,  the  caliph  Mu'awiya  fortified  the  cities 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast  (al-Bala4hurT,  Futufy^  128, 
143)j  and  the  cities  of  the  the  Anatolian  fron- 

tier [sec  THucaiOR.  Ij,  were  refortified  from  the  reign 
of  *Abd  al-Malik  onwards  165  ff.).  At  Anazarbos 

in  Cilicia  (Ar.  "Ayn  Zarba),  two  successive  defensive 
circuits  with  regular  projecting  square  stone  towers 
dadng  from  the  reigns  of  al-Mutawakkil  (3rd /9th  cen- 
tury) and  the  flamdanid  Sayf  al-Dawla  (4  th/ 10th  cen- 
tury), have  been  identified.  They  replaced  late  Ronian 
wails  on  a smaller  circuit. 

In  early  new  urban  foundations,  fortification  played 
a mainly  symbolic  role.  The  Umayyad  sites  at 
(l^banon),  ‘Alfaba  and  ''Ammtn  Citadel  (modern 
Jordan)  were  fordfied  with  regular  half-round  or  square 
towers,  similar  to  the  light  fortifications  of  the  Umay- 
yad kii^ur  or  *'deserl  castles’/  According  to  the  texts, 
the  Round  City  of  Bagdad  was  fortified  with  a dou- 
ble ring  of  walls  of  mud-brick,  on  the  model  of  Con- 
stantinople, but  in  the  year-long  siege  of  Baghdadi  in 
196-8/812-13,  the  Round  City  itself  only  resisted  for 
24  hours,  owing  to  a defective  water-supply.  The  sur- 
viving imitations  of  the  Round  City  at  Rafdca  [?.£j.] 
(built  by  al -Mans Or  in  155/772)  and  the  Octagon  of 
^disiyya  at  Samarra^  (built  by  Harbn  al-Ra^rd  be- 
fore 180/796)  have  respectively  double  and  single 
mud-brick  curtain  wails  with  regular  U*shaped  towers. 
In  all  these  cases,  larger,  usually  circular,  towers  were 
built  at  charges  in  the  Une  of  the  walls,  while  the 
wall  towers  are  often  reduced  almost  to  the  status  of 
buttresses.  The  gates  have  single  passages,  flanked  by 
a tower  on  each  side,  or,  during  the  2nd/ 8th  century, 
the  passage  way  was  built  into  a single  tower.  Only 
in  the  Round  City  of  Baghdad  does  the  device  of  a 
bent  entrance  with  a right-angled  turn  incorporated, 
seem  to  have  been  used  (Crcswell  £M4,  ii,  1-38). 

Most  late  Roman  cities  in  the  Near  East  did  not 
have  citadels  in  their  fordfication  circuits  (although 
their  Hellenistic  predecessors  had);  consequendy,  their 
early  Islamic  successors  did  not  cither.  However, 
citadels  or  forts  in  Sisanid  cities  were  quite  common, 
for  example,  STrSf  (D.B.  White  house,  in  Iran  JBIPS^ 
ix  [197 1 J,  1-17)  in  southern  Persia,  and  Karyi  Fayriiz 
at  Samarra*  in  *Irak  (see  Northedge,  in  Mesopatamia^ 
xxii  [1987]).  In  the  latter  case,  the  fortifications  arc 
composed  of  a square  fort,  and  a curtain  wall  of  pise 
about  5 m wide,  strengthened  by  regular  half-round 


solid  towers.  However,  apart  from  the  examples  cited, 
no  well-preserved  examples  of  early  Islamic  fortifi- 
cations in  the  East  are  known,  although  uncxcavaied 
pise  circuits  arc  known  at  NT^apur  and  Sirdjan  (4th- 
5th/l  Oth-l  1 th  centuries)  in  Persia.  A further  specific 
characteristic  of  eastern  construction  was  the  use  of 
fortifications  to  encircle  a whole  oasis,  such  as  at 
Bu^§ra,  a fortification  type  intended  to  lunder  nomad 
incursions,  in  the  same  way  as  linear  defences  such 
as  Alexander's  Wall  in  the  GurgSn  plain,  and  more 
distantly,  Roman  IPnes  fortifications  such  as  Hadrian’'s 
Wall  in  Northern  England. 

In  the  Maghrib  and  aJ-AndaJus,  a tradition  of  square 
towers  predominated.  The  fashion  for  U-shaped  tow- 
ers characteristic  of  late  Roman  western  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  from  the  3rd-4th  centuries  onwards, 
was  limited  to  the  East  under  Islam,  and  square  tow- 
ers are  already  known  in  the  fortificadotis  of  the  By- 
zantine rcoccupadon  of  Tunisia  (6ih  century).  Traces 
of  early  circuits  have  survived  at  Sousse  in  Tunisia, 
where  projecting  square  towers  alternate  with  smaller 
buttresses  (245/859),  at  the  citadel  of  Merida  (220/835) 
and  at  Madmat  al-Zahra^  outside  Cordova  in  Spain 
(founded  324/936). 

In  the  5th/ 11th  century,  the  tradition  of  regular 
projecting  towers  was  continued  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  citadel  of  Damascus,  and  in  the  extension  of  the 
walls  of  Cairo  begun  by  Badr  al-QjamalT  in  480/1087 
(C reswell,  MAE^  166-206).  The  three  fine  surviving 
gates  of  B5b  al-Nasr,  Bab  aJ-Futuh  and  Bab  Zuwayla, 
are  each  flanked  by  a pair  of  square  or  U-shaped 
towers,  20.89  and  22  m high  with  three  storeys,  and 
much  larger  than  the  wall  towers. 

The  period  of  the  Crusades  led  to  considerable 
change.  Large  citadels  were  built  or  rebuilt  in  the 
major  cities  of  the  Near  East,  in  Cairo,  Bo^ra,  Damas- 
cus and  Aleppo,  The  citadel  of  Aleppo  is  best  known 
for  its  magnificent  entrance,  a sinj^e  massive  square 
tower  with  an  interior  passage  with  five  right-angled 
turns,  built  by  al-MaJik  abZ^ir  Ghazl  in  506/1209- 
10,  and  approached  by  a bridge  across  the  moat  from 
a forecastle  built  by  i^nsuh  al-Ghawn  in  913/1507. 

The  slope  of  the  mound  was  pardy  revetted  by  a 
glacis  of  stone,  and  the  summit  ringed  by  a wall  with 
regular  projecting  towers.  The  city  walls  themselves 
date  to  die  Ayyubid  period  and  later,  with  an  exten- 
sion to  the  east  built  in  the  second  h^alf  of  the  9th/ 

15th  century.  In  Cairo,  the  citadel  built  in  572-9/1 176- 
83  by  al-DTn  is  composed  of  two  enclosures  for- 

rified  by  massive  round  lowers  added  by  al-Malik 
al-’^Adil  in  604/1207-8.  There  was  a substantial 
increase  in  the  size  of  towers,  whether  square  or  cir- 
cular, built  mainly  of  fine  ashlar  masonry,  often  incor- 
porating re-used  column  drums,  and  they  were  now 
placed  irregularly,  to  conform  to  the  terrain  and  tac- 
tical requirements.  At  Diyarbekir  in  Turkey,  massive 
6th/ 12th-century  towers  arc  U-shaped  and  placed  at 
changes  in  the  line  of  the  walls.  At  Baghdad,  the 
gate -towers  of  the  later  circuit,  of  fired  brick  with 
stone  fittings,  are  built  on  the  far  side  of  bridges 
across  the  moat.  Although  only  the  Bib  al-Wa$lInr 
is  preserved,  the  now-disappeared  Bab  aC-Tilsiman||-  QQpp| 
(610/1221)  was  decorated  with  relief-caived  serpents. 
Relief-carved  decoration  was  also  characteristic  of  the 
walls  of  Konya.  A late  version  of  this  t>pe  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  restoration  and  reconstruction  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ottoman  sultan  Suleyman  Kanunf 
in  943-7/1537-40.  In  this  case,  there  are  few  towers, 
probably  because  the  objective  was  the  pious  act  of 
protecting  a holy  city,  and  no  great  military  activity 
wa.s  envisaged. 
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In  southeastern  Persia,  well-preserved  defences  dat- 
ing from  the  Safawid  period  have  survived  at  Bam, 
with  a citadel  withlfmaasivc  U-shaped  brick  towers 
and  a brick  curtain  walL  At  Bukhara,  the  system  of 
defences  in  its  present  form  dates  from  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury, partly  based  on  massive  earlier  pi$^  ramparts, 
but  with  at  least  one  gale  flanked  by  half-round 
towers,  while  the  new  Ark  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  citadel.  New  defences  of  the  traditional  type 
continued  to  be  built  even  in  the  19th  century.  In 
the  1830s,  as  a result  of  a pious  donation  to  develop 
the  sanctuary,  Samarr^*  was  fortified  with  a 

brick  wall  having  occasional  projecting  solid  towers. 
The  developments  in  artillery  fortifications  typical  of 
Europe  from  the  1 7th  century  onwards,  star-shaped 
fortifications  with  low  gun  bastions  projecting  from 
the  main  curtain,  do  not  find  a direct  re  flee  don  in 
the  Islamic  world,  although  in  Mughal  military  archi- 
tecture, such  as  the  Red  Fort  at  Agra  [ca.  1635),  can- 
non loopholes  are  incorporated. 
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Sec  also  the  Bihls.  to  burdj,  msAR,  msN  and 
^SABA.  (A,  N OR!  hedge) 

5UR,  the  Arabic  name  for  Tyre,  coastal  city 
of  southern  Lebanon,  regional  capital  of  the  kads"’ 
of  the  same  name,  Buih  on  an  off-shore  island,  it  was 
in  the  Phoenician  period  one  of  the  most  powerful 
commercial  centres  of  the  Levant.  The  Bible  men- 
tions a king  Hiram  who,  a contemporary  and  ally  of 
Solomon,  supplied  him  with  cedar-wood  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  with 
highly  skilled  and  esteemed  masons,  catpentei^,  gold- 
smiths and  stone-cutters  (I  Rings  v.  15-32).  Tyre 
established  nourishing  colonics  in  the  western  Medi- 
terranean, and  its  mariners  were  among  the  most 
adventurous  of  the  time;  it  was  they  who>  at  the 
behest  of  the  Pharaoh  Necho,  achieved  the  first 


circumnavigation  of  the  African  continent. 

The  conquest  of  the  city  by  Alexander  was  marked 
by  the  construction  of  a causeway  linking  the  island 
to  the  mainland,  which  became  over  time  a veritable 
isthmus  on  which  the  city  developed. 

Covering  an  area  of  15  ha.  Tyre  presents  today 
the  largest  archaeological  site  of  the  Eastem  Mediter- 
ranean coastland.  Among  the  features  excavated,  one 
of  the  most  siginticant  is  the  main  street,  175  m in 
length  and  fringed  by  a portico,  which  led  to  the 
harbour.  A hippodrome  and  a necropolis  are  ioeated 
on  the  mainland.  Since  1984,  the  city  has  been  desig- 
nated a world  heritage  site  by  UNESCO. 

The  Arab  conquest  did  not  trigger  off  a decline  of 
the  city,  since  Mu^awiya,  governor  of  Damascus  and 
founder  of  the  Umayyad  dynasty,  is  said  to  have  in- 
stalled there  Persian  colonists  from  Ba'albakk,  Hims 
or  Antakiya,  the  bulk  of  the  poptilation  being  consti- 
tuted by  Hellcniscd  dements  and  Arab  soldiers. 
According  to  al-Baladhuri,  the  caliph  Hi^am  had  the 
arsenals  of  transferred  there  and  built  ware- 

houses and  docks;  the  city  subsequently  became,  under 
the  Marwanids,  the  operational  base  of  the  Muslim 
fleet  in  place  of  "Akka.  It  was  very  well  fortified,  and 
accessible  from  the  mainland  only  by  a bridge.  The 
ancient  aqueduct,  fed  by  the  wdl  of  Ra^s  aI-*Ayn  or 
aJ-Rashrdiyya,  still  supplied  water  to  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  al-MukaddasI,  N5?ir  i-fUjusraw,  who  visited  the 
city  in  1047,  mentions  its  houses,  five  or  six  storeys 
high,  and  a richly  ornamented  mashhad.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  mostly  ^r‘t,  but  the  had!  was  a Sunnf. 

Hie  merchants  of  the  town  resented  their  status  as 
vassals  of  great  empires  controlled  from  distant  capi- 
tals, and  in  388/988  the  people  of  Tyre,  led  by  a 
peasant  named  Alaka,  rose  in  Tcbclhon  against  the 
Fatimid  caliph  al-Hakim,  When  the  governor  of  Syria 
sent  land  and  naval  troops  against  the  city,  Alaka 
appealed  for  help  to  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  but 
the  latter*s  ships  were  sunk,  and  the  city  was  taken 
and  sacked. 

In  1089,  the  vizier  Badr  al-D|amalT  seized  the  town 
from  the  Saldjuli;  sultan  of  Damascus  Tutu^,  and  his 
successor  al-Af^ai  ghahan^ah  punished  a new  upris- 
ing in  490/1097  with  a fearful  ma.ssa€re;  this  was  the 
same  year  that  the  Crusaders  set  out  from  Constan- 
tinople. The  city  allied  itself  with  *Akka  and  Tarabu- 
lus  against  the  invaders.  In  1 107  King  Baldwin  camped 
under  the  walls  of  the  city  for  a month,  only  with- 
dravt-ing  in  return  for  a ransom  of  7,000  dfnSrs.  The 
Egyptian  fleet,  arriving  too  late  to  save  Tripoli  or 
Tarabulus,  made  its  base  at  Tyre. 

In  nil,  Baldwin  resumed  his  siege  of  the  town, 
which  was  relieved  by  TughtakJn,  sent  with  an  army 
from  Damascus.  The  Crusaders  made  a fresh  attempt 
in  April  1124.  Venetian  ships  blockaded  the  port  to 
keep  the  Egyptian  fleet  at  bay,  and  after  a stvibbom 
resistance,  starvation  forced  the  people  of  Tyre  to  sub- 
mit, They  were  offered  the  choice  of  leaving  the  city 
with  their  property  or  staying  on  payment  of  a ran- 
som; in  July,  they  abandoned  the  city,  settling  either 
in  Damascus  or  in  Ghazza.  The  city  remained  in  die 
hands  of  the  Franks  until  1191.  fSalpatidar.COm 

At  this  time,  al-ldrTsT  speaks  of  the  flourishing  induSr 
tries  of  glassware,  ceramics  and  high  quality  textiles 
which  produced  the  wealth  of  ihe  city. 

On  the  sea  side,  the  port  was  accessible  by  way 
of  a narrow  inlet  flanked  by  two  tall  towers;  it  was 
the  finest  port  of  the  entire  Levantine  coast.  On  three 
sides,  the  port  was  enclosed  within  the  ramparts  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  fourth  there  was  a wall  and  a 
kind  of  archway  under  which  ships  were  docked.  This 
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port  within  a city  could  be  sealed  by  a huge  chain 
deployed  between  the  two  towers. 

After  capture  ^ Jerusalem  and  the  majority 
of  coast^"  sites,  al-Dln  arrived  to  lay  siege  to 

Tyre  in  Nov-ember  I 187,  but  without  success.  Tyre 
remained,  with  the  castle  of  Beaufort,  the  last  place 
still  held  by  the  Franks:  the  knights  released  by  $alSh 
al-Din  after  each  of  his  victories  gathered  there,  and 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  ‘ Akka.  On  1 9 April  1 1 92, 
Conrad,  the  deposed  king  of  Jerusalem  who  resided 
in  Tyre,  was  assassinated  by  IsmaTlis.  His  successor 
Henry  of  Champagne,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Ramla 
with  Salah  al-Dm  (September  1 192);  under  the  terms 
of  this  treaty  the  coast  between  Jaffa  and  Tyre  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 

The  city  was  devastated  by  two  earthquakes,  in 
1201  and  1203.  Although  the  treaty  signed  in  1229 
between  Frederick  II  and  al-Malik  al-KSmil  of  Egypt 
maintained  Frankish  domination  of  Tyre  and  numer- 
ous coastal  towns,  the  Crusaders  were  weakened 
by  internal  strife  and  rivalry  between  Venice  and 
Genoa. 

The  MamlOk  sultan  Baybars  launched  two  expe- 
ditions against  the  city,  in  1266  and  1269,  but  in 
1270  he  agreed  to  a treaty  with  the  prince  of  the 
city  under  which  the  neighbouring  territories  were 
div-ided  between  them,  part  being  placed  under  Joint 
administration.  Marguerite  of  Tyre  bought  from  the 
sultan  I^Swun  a peace  lasting  ten  years  in  return 
for  sacrificing  half  of  her  revenues  and  a guarantee 
not  to  restore  the  city’s  fortifications.  But  after  the 
capitulation  of  ‘ Akka  in  1291,  the  other  coastal  cities 
were  incapable  of  resisting  much  longer;  the  city  was 
taken  by  Khalil  b.  Kalawun,  who  destroyed  it.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery,  others  were 
put  to  the  sword. 

'I'he  city  remained  unoccupied  for  several  centuries, 
and  neither  the  Druze  amir  Fakhr  al-Din  Ma‘nr  in 
the  1 7th  century,  nor  the  governor  of  Acre  Djazzar 
Pasha  in  the  18th,  succeeded  in  restoring  its  dyna- 
mism. From  3,000  inhabitants  in  1840,  the  popula- 
tion had  grown  to  6,000  by  1900;  half  of  these  were 
Muslims,  the  remainder  Maronites,  Greek  Catholics 
and  Jews. 

In  1920  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which  dismanded  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  incorporated  Tyre  and  the  Djabal 
*Amil  into  Greater  I.ebanon,  placed  under  h'rench 
mandate  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  population 
of  the  south,  Shf*r  for  the  most  part,  felt  excluded 
from  this  Lebanese  state,  where  it  was  represented  by 
only  a few  families  of  dignitaries,  wealthy  quasi-feudal 
landowners  who  rallied  to  the  new  system.  But  in  fact, 
the  region  constituted  the  northern  sector  of  Upper 
Galilee,  the  southern  being  in  Palestine  under  British 
mandate,  with  the  major  port  of  Jaffa  for  an  outlet. 

The  destiny  of  Tyre,  already  constrained  by  this 
mandatory  frontier,  was  overturned  by  the  creation  of 
the  State  of  Israel  in  1948,  with  Zionist  leaders  claim- 
ing territory  extending  as  far  as  the  Litani  river,  the 
waters  of  which  they  wanted  to  control,  and  14  Leba- 
nese border  villages  were  to  be  occupied  until  1949. 

From  1967  onwards,  despite  the  non-participation 
of  Lebanon  in  the  Six-Day  War,  southern  Lebanon 
became  engulfed  in  a spiral  of  violence  from  which 
it  has  yet  (1996)  to  be  extricated,  and  which  has  seri- 
ously han^capped  the  role  which  Tyre  could  have 
played  in  regional  affairs. 

Another  important  phenomenon  has  been  the  pro- 
gressive consolidation  of  the  §hT‘T  community,  led  by 
the  Imam  Musa  Sadr,  who  took  up  residence  in  Leba- 
non in  1960.  Seeking  to  inspire  the  Shf‘t  community. 


marginalised  in  spite  of  efforts  made  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Shihab  (1958-64)  to  develop  the  infrastruc- 
tures of  the  south,  he  founded  in  1973  the  Movement 
of  the  Dispossessed,  then  in  1975,  in  Tyre,  the  Amal 
political  party.  In  January  1969,  in  response  to  the 
destruction  by  Israel  of  I.«banese  civilian  aircraft,  a 
general  strike  paralysed  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Sayd^),  with 
the  demand  that  the  Lebanese  state  introduce  conscrip- 
tion to  combat  the  Israeli  threat.  Amal  was  originally 
allied  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation  (PLO), 
which  controlled  the  camps  surrounding  the  city: 
Ra5bf<Jiyya  (some  14,000  iiihabitants  in  1975),  Bur^ 
al-Shimalr  (some  10,000  inhabitants  in  1975)  and  Bass 
(about  5,000). 

In  fact,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lebanese  state  was 
challenged  by  Palestinian  guerrilla  groups,  taking  up 
residence  in  .southern  I^banon  after  their  expulsion 
from  Jordan  in  1971.  The  region  of  Tyre  was  one 
of  their  bastions,  and  the  I^ebanese  army  tried  in  vain 
to  take  control  of  the  camps.  The  process  which  was 
to  lead  to  the  nationwide  conflagration  of  1975-6  was 
well  advanced. 

In  September  1972  Israel  launched  its  first  interven- 
tion in  South  Lebanon,  and  after  the  first  phase  of 
the  civil  war,  in  1976,  it  inaugurated  its  policy  of  the 
“good  border”;  by  way  of  numerous  frontier  posts, 
the  villagers  were  induced  to  work  in  Israel,  while 
the  region  was  inundated  with  Israeli  produce;  the 
destruction  of  orchards,  infrastructures  and  hostile  vil- 
lages facilitated  the  economic  integration  of  the  region 
into  Israel,  to  the  detriment  of  Tyre,  isolated  and  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  March  1978,  to  halt  Palestinian  incursions  into 
its  territory,  Israel  launched  “Operation  Litani”;  when 
its  army  withdrew  in  June,  it  retained  control  of  a 
border  strip  of  Lebanese  territory,  5 to  10  km  in 
width,  in  defiance  of  Resolutions  425  and  426  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  UN  demanding  Israeli  with- 
drawal and  creating  UNIHL,  initially  a contingent  of 
6,000  men  acting  as  a buffer  between  the  Syrian  army 
deployed  to  the  north  of  the  Litani  and  the  frontier 
zone  occupied  by  the  pro-Israeli  militia  of  the  Maronitc 
Major  Sa*d  Haddad,  who  had  defected  with  his  troops 
from  the  Lebanese  army;  in  April  1979,  he  prevented 
the  latter  from  re-occupying  Tyre.  The  city  of  Tyre 
was  then  effectively  under  the  control  of  the  PLO 
and  the  Amal  movement. 

To  eradicate  the  Palestinian  presence  in  Lebanon 
after  the  Camp  David  accords  with  Egypt,  and  to 
induce  the  Lebanese  state  to  sign  a separate  peace 
in  its  turn,  Israel  once  more  invaded  I^ebanon  on  6 
June  1982;  this  was  Operation  “Peace  for  Galilee”, 
in  which  Tyre  was  the  target  of  57  air-raids.  The 
city  was  occupied,  but  resistance  to  the  Israeli  pres- 
ence was  stubborn:  in  September  1982  250,000  Shi*fs 
demonstrated  in  Tyre  to  mark  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  Imam  Musa  §adr,  and 
in  November  1983,  Amal  shelled  the  Israeli  head- 
quarters in  the  city. 

In  June  1985  Israel  withdraw,  retaining  control 
only  of  the  “security  zone”,  some  850  km*,  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  Southern  Lebanese 
General  Antoine  Lahad,  and  Amal  took  over  the  city. 
But  competition  between  Amal  and  the  PLO  for 
supremacy  in  the  South  led  to  the  eruption  in  1985- 
86  of  the  “war  of  the  camps”,  the  ShfTs  being  sup- 
ported by  Iran,  which  sent  weapons  and  instructors 
to  Tyre.  The  war  between  Sbf‘fs  and  Palestinians 
resumed  on  22  October  1986,  and  it  was  not  until 
4 January  1988  that  Amal  raised  the  .siege  of  the  Rashl- 
diyya  camp.  Israel  has  continued  to  make  incursions 
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into  South  Ijebanon,  as  in  May  1988,  and  periodic- 
ally to  shell  Tyre  and  it$  Palcstiman  camps,  disrupt- 
ing conr^eijce-^and-  preventing  marine  fishing. 

The  city  bf^Tyre  comprised  some  54,000  inhab- 
itants in  1980,  about  a quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  but  demographic  estimates  are  not  easily 

confirmed  on  account  of  the  high  level  of  mobility 
of  the  population,  the  result  of  insecurity  and  of  a 
traditionally  substantial  trend  towards  emigration.  In 
1975,  the  civil  war  raging  in  Beirut  impdled  the 
populadon  to  seek  refuge  in  the  South,  while  the 
Israeli  invasions  of  1978  and  1982  provoked  an  exo- 
dus in  the  opposite  direction.  The  annual  demographic 
increase  is  at  all  events  very  high,  of  the  order  of  44 
per  thousand,  as  against  25  for  Lebanon  as  a whole, 
and  34  per  thousand  for  ^ayda,  regional  capital  of 
the  muhdj&^a  of  South  T^banon. 

Emigration,  especially  towards  West  Africa,  has 
affecicd  a substantial  proportion  of  the  ^fT  popu- 
lation (a  quarter  and  communities  settled  in  clus- 
ters from  Senegal  to  Nigeria  retain  close  links  with 
their  region  of  origin.  During  the  civil  war,  although 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Tyre  experienced 
a reasonable  degree  of  economic  prosperity,  owed  to 
remittances  from  these  expatriates  and  the  continuing 
operation  of  the  port.  But  the  destruction  of  olive  and 
orange  groves  by  the  Israeli  army,  as  well  as,  from 
the  1930ii  onward,  the  return  of  emigrants  from  the 
Gulf  and  Black  Africa  fleeing  violence  there,  has  aggra- 
vated unemployment. 

Before  the  war,  in  1973,  the  region  produced  annu- 
ally 280,000  tonnes  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
K^imiyya  canal  irrigated  nearly  7,000  ha,  and  an 
additional  4,000  ha  were  watered  by  some  hundred 
wells.  During  the  1990s,  the  return  of  a precarious 
peace,  interrupted  by  Israeli  bombardments  and 
hampered  by  blockade  of  the  port,  has  permitted  a 
modest  economic  revival,  based  on  a boom  in  con- 
struction and  agricultural  redevelopment. 

llie  city,  which  had  grown  on  the  promontory 
joining  the  former  island  to  the  mainland,  was  the 
object  in  1964  of  a development  scheme.  This  per- 
mitted the  opening  of  roads  in  the  ^one  bordered  to 
the  west  by  recent  house  construction  and  the  east 
by  the  archeological  excavations  of  al-Bass  faJ-Rami 
quancr).  ITe  port  of  Tyre  is  protected  by  a quay  to 
the  north,  and  matches  the  contour  of  the  coast  to 
the  south;  on  one  side  are  five  small  docks  for  fish- 
ing vesscb,  on  the  other  a dock  for  merchant  ship- 
ping. One  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  development 
scheme  has  been  the  clearing  of  all  the  spaces  invaded 
and  disligured  by  illegal  construction,  in  particular  on 
the  isthmus,  and  the  conservation  of  the  beaches  to 
the  north  and  especially  to  the  south  of  the  city  which, 
along  with  'I’yre^s  cultural  attractions,  have  the  poten- 
tial to  constitute  a profitable  resort  area. 
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Paris  1987;  Jamal  Arnaout,  Permanence  et  mutation  de 
Bespaee  littoral:  cas  du  littoral  lihanais  sud^  diss.  Paris  1, 
1987,  unpubJ.;  Nadine  Picardoti,  (^himre  libanaise, 
Paris  1989;  Ahmad  Beydoun,  Le  Uban,  ilitiCTaires  dam 
une  guerre  incimte,^  Paris  1993;  G.  Khoury,  La  Franee 
et  POrienl  mabe.  Naissance  du  Uban  modeme  191 4-1 920, 


Paris  1993;  Fadia  Kiwan  (ed.),  Le  Idban  aujourd*hui, 

Piu-is  1994.  (M.  I^vF.itctJE) 

SURA,  the  designation  used  for  the  I 14 
independent  units  of  the  ^ur^an,  often  trans- 
lated as  ‘-chapter”.  The  suras  are  disdnet  units,  unlike 
the  frequently  arbitrary  divisions  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  made  by  later  editors.  They  are  also  unlike  the 
topical,  chronological  and  other  types  of  major  divi- 
sions of  other  books  called  “chapters”.  Thus  it  seems 
best  to  leave  the  term  “sura”  untranslated,  treating  it 
as  a technical  term,  similar  to  “mishnah”i  “seder”, 

"sutra”,  “upanishad”  and  other  terms  for  units  of 
sacred  writings  that  European  languages  have  adopted 
from  various  religious  traditions.  As  distinct  literary 
units  of  scripture  that  are  best  not  regarded  as  “chap- 
ters”, the  suras  of  the  Kurban  have  a parallel  m the 
Psalms  of  the  Bible. 

1.  Derivation  and  Kur’anic  usage.  The  fact 
that  the  early  Muslim  commenfatons  and  lexicogra- 
phers olFered  a wide  variety  of  opinions  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  term  ifira,  normally  seeldng  an  Arabic  root 
(see  al-R^ghib  al-rsfahanT,  AIufradSL  248;  Noldeke, 

Gedch.  des  Qpr.,  i,  31  n.  1),  shows  that  its  derivation 
was  not  known.  The  older  European  majority  view, 
accepted  also  by  Noldeke  {ibid.,  i,  30-1),  derived  the 
A rabic  siira  fro m th e H ebre w ^urd,  u sed  i n the 
Mishnah  for  “row,  series”.  For  a discussion  of  a vari- 
ety of  imaginative  theories  that  derive  s&ra  mostly 
from  various  Hebrew  terms,  along  with  arguments 
against  each  of  these,  see  A.  JelTcry,  The  foreigrt  oocab- 
ulay  of  the  Qur^dn,  Baroda  1938,  180-2.  Jeffery  (182) 
and  Bell-Watt  (58)  conclude  that  sbra  entered  the 
Kur*an  as  a technical  term,  most  likely  derived  from 
the  Syriac  word  for  “a  writing”  and  “a  portion  of 
scripture”,  thus  making  it  parallel  to  kifdh,  and 

other  ICur*amc  terms  of  Syriac  origin  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  revelation  or  scripture.  Opinions  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  differ  on  the  origin  of  this  term. 
Regardless  of  its  derivation,  the  view  that  its  earliest 
usage  occurs  in  the  Kur*an  is  the  most  plausible 
assumption. 

The  term  sura  occurs  in  the  Kurban  nine  times  in 
the  singular  and  once  in  the  plural  {mwar),  all  prob- 
ably in  Medinan  contexts.  It  is  useful  to  make  a dk- 
linciion  between  the  usage  of  this  term  in  the  Kurban 
during  Mtihammad’s  lifetime  and  its  later  usage  after 
the  compilation  of  the  completed  Islamic  scripture. 

Within  the  Kurban  the  term  sura  is  best  inteipreted 
simply  as  “a  unit  of  revelation”,  making  it  synony- 
mous with  some  Kur*anic  usages  of  kur^dn,  dya,  and 
kitdb  [see  prR^AjhT,  l.b,  esp.  at  402al.  In  most  contexts 
the  term  sura  seems  to  refer  to  a short  unit,  possibly 
just  a few  verses,  such  as  IX,  64,  in  which  the  Hypo- 
crites [see  munafikOnJ  are  said  to  be  afraid  “lest  a 
sura  be  sent  down  against  them,  telling  [Muhammad] 
what  is  in  their  hearts”.  Gf.  IX,  86,  124,  127  and 
XL VII,  20,  wfhich  also  to  refer  to  specific  commands 
or  information  being  “sent  down”  to  Muhammad, 
suggesting  short  units  of  revelation,  rather  than  the 
pre.'jent  suras.  I’hrce  other  contexts  refer  to  accusa- 
tions from  Muhammad's  opponents  that  he  had  been 
forging  or  inventing  revelations.  The  Kur'an  responds  qqitI 
with  challenges  that  may  provide  insight  Into  the  his- 
tory of  the  suras  and  of  the  text  of  the  Kurban  dur- 
ing Muhammad's  lifetime.  The  context  that  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  of  these  three  is  Xl,  13:  “Or  do 
they  say,  ‘He  has  invented  it’  (ijlard-bu)?  Then  bring 
ten  svurar  like  it,  invented,  and  call  upon  whomever 
yoit  are  able  apart  from  God,  if  you  speak  the  truth.” 

This  verse  is  later  repeated  verbatim  in  X,  38,  widi 
one  significant  change.  "Fhcn  bring  a .lum  like  it,  ...” 
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This  challenge  to  produce  only  one  sflta  equal  to 
those  recited  by  Muhammad  is  then  repeated  verbatim 
in  II,  is  quite  possible  that  the  challenge  in 

XI,  13,  to  produce  ten  suras  equal  to  Mu^ammad^s 
revelations  reflects  the  period  when  the  Qur’an  con- 
sisted of  a collection  of  mostly  short  recitations  (see 
Bell-Watt,  137-41),  whereas  the  other  two  verses  reflect 
the  later  period  in  Medina  when  the  Prophet  was 
combining  and  expanding  earlier  revelations  to  form 
longer  suras  as  parts  of  a written  scripture  for  his  fol- 
lowers [see  5.C,  at  417b-4lBaJ.  Regardless  of 

whether  this  hypothesis  is  accepted,  it  seems  certain 
that  most,  if  not  all,  occurrences  of  the  term  jwra  in 
the  Kur*an  refer  to  units  of  revelation  that  were 
shorter  than  the  present,  long  suras  in  which  this  term 
appears. 

2.  Composition  and  literary  types.  To  say 
that  the  suras  are  distinct  units  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  all  alike  in  their  literary  form  and 
contents,  'Fhc  Rur^an  contains  a wide  variety  of  lit- 
erary or  didactic  types,  but  very  few  suras  consist  of 
a single  type  or  treat  a single  topic.  Those  that  do 
are  notable  as  exceptions  to  the  nature  of  the  vast 
majority  of  suras,  lliree  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
exceptions,  the  first  silra  (a  short  prayer  addressed  to 
God)  and  the  last  two  (charms  for  driving  away  evil 
powers  [sec  a wwidhata.v  ) . were  not  consid- 

ered to  be  parts  of  the  revelation  by  at  least  one  of 
Muhammad*s  closest  Companions  (al-Suyu^I,  /tkdjty  i, 
64;  Gesck,  desr  Qpr.^  ii,  39-42;  Jeffery,  Materials^  21), 
For  a discussion  of  tl>esc  tliree  distinctive  stiras,  see 
Ge&ch.  des  Qor.,  i,  I OB- 14.  Another  exception  is  the 
unique  Sura  of  the  AJl-Merciful  (LV),  which  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a litany,  in  which  the  refrain,  "O 
which  of  your  Lord's  bouniics  will  you  two  [human 
kind  and  the  cijinn]  deny’\  occurs  31  times  as  a sepa- 
rate verse,  usually  every  other  verse,  llie  Sura  of 
Joseph  (XII),  is  another  exception,  unique  in  several 
ways,  e*g.  it  is  the  only  long  sOra  that  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  a single  narrative,  the  longest  narrative 
in  the  Kur’an.  Virtually  all  other  suras  contain  more 
than  one  major  theme  and  literary  type,  the  longer 
suras  containing  several  of  each. 

The  issue  of  the  composition  of  the  sutms  leads  to 
questions  regarding  the  classification  of  literary  types, 
the  unity  of  the  sDras,  and  the  chronology  of  the  text 
of  the  Kur*an,  issues  that  are  so  closely  related  that 
it  is  difficult  to  treat  them  separately.  For  a variety 
of  reasons,  classical  Muslim  scholar  made  several 
attempts  to  determine  the  chronological  order  of  all 
of  the  suras,  but  in  a number  of  cases  could  not 
agree  even  on  whether  a sura  was  Meccan  or  Medinan 
(/^on,  i,  1 0- 1 1 ),  The  order  that  came  to  be  most 
widely  accepted  is  now  indicated  in  the  headings  lo 
the  individual  suras  in  the  Egyptian  standard  text  of 
the  KuriSn.  The  classical  scholars  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  the  literary  forms  of  the  suras  in  attempts  to 
determine  their  chronological  order,  but  the  main  cri- 
teria in  this  effort  involved  the  contents  of  the  suras 
and  the  traditional  accounts  of  their  historical  setdng 
or  ""occasions  of  revelation”  [asbdb  al-riuzdl}  [see  kur’^v, 
5.b,  at  4I5-16J. 

European  scholars  developed  a keener  interest  is 
the  Kurian’s  literary  types.  In  his  Huimsch-hitische 
EinUiiung  in  den  Koran  (1844),  Gustav  Weil  stressed  lit- 
erary form  as  a major  criterion  in  his  rearrangement 
of  the  traditional  chronological  order  and  his  division 
of  the  stlras  into  “early  Meccan”,  “middle  Meccan”, 
“late  Meccan”  and  “Medinan”  periods.  For  instance, 
he  placed  all  short  suras  considered  to  be  of  the  kdhin 
style  [see  7. a,  421-2]  in  his  ""early  Meccan” 


period,  Th*  Noldeke  refined  Weil's  system  in  the  1st 
ed,  of  his  GescL  des  Qor.  (1B60),  and  R,  Blachere 
arranged  the  suras  in  Ndldeke's  order,  with  a few 
exceptions,  in  his  first  translation  of  the  Knr'an  into 
French  (2  voJs.,  Paris  1949-51).  For  a description  of 
this  four-period  system,  See  GeseL  des  Qpn,  2 i,  74- 
234;  Blachere,  Le  Coran,  Paris  1966,  11-23;  icur’an, 

5.C,  416-18,  which  includes  a critique. 

The  fiTSt  modern  attempt  to  classify  all  of  the  major 
literary  types  in  tlte  K,ur*an  was  made  by  H.  Hirsch- 
feld,  in  his  Mew  researches  the  coTtiposUion  and  exege- 
sis the  Qpmn^  London  1902.  His  categories  include 
"confirmatory,  declamatory,  narrative,  descriptive,  and 
legislative”,  along  with  ""parables,  political  speeches, 
and  passages  on  Muhammad's  domestic  affairs”. 
Hirschfeld  surely  went  too  far  in  concluding  that  the 
Meccan  revelations  occurred  in  the  order  of  his  first 
five  cat^ories  (36,  1 43-5).  Abo,  other  conclusions  and 
assumptions,  along  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  writ- 
ing, are  now  outdated.  The  lasting  contribution  of  his 
Mew  researches  is  his  convincing  demonstration  that  any 
classification  of  literary  types  and  themes  within  the 
Kurian  must,  with  some  cxcepdons,  involve  parts  of 
suras  ratlier  than  suras  as  wholes. 

In  her  Stndien  (see  A.  Neuwirth  classifies  parts 

of  Meccan  sQras  according  to  ten  thematic  types: 
oaths,  ""when”  passages,  other  sura  beginnings,  escha- 
tological passages,  lessons  from  history,  hymnic  pas- 
sages, exhortadons  to  the  Prophet  or  to  particular 
believers,  polemic  passages,  affirmations  of  the  re- 
vealed nature  of  the  Kur'^an,  and  closing  summons 
or  closing  imperatives  (187-201).  She  concludes  that, 
except  for  a few  isolated  cases,  the  middle  and  late 
Meccan  suras  are  "three-part  composidons”  similar 
to  the  three  sections  of  the  classical  Arabic  J^tda, 
and  that  by  far  the  most  common  sura  type  is  "'the 
reveladon-confinnadon-framed  sura  with  a narrative 
comprising  the  middle  part”  (7),  She  cites  as  primary 
examples  of  this  type  suras  VII,  XI,  XII,  XV,  XVIII, 

XX,  XXVI,  and  XXVII  (242).  While  these  suras  do 
contain  stories  and  have  references  to  the  revelation 
near  the  beginning  and  end,  they  are  far  more  com- 
plex than  Neuwirth "s  presentation  suggests.  (For  a crit- 
ical review  of  Neuwirth's  book,  see  A.T.  Welch,  in 
JAOSy  ciii/4  [1983J,  764-7;  for  examples  of  other  clas- 
stficadons  of  literary  types  in  the  K.ur*an,  which  are 
not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  see  Bell-Watt,  75-82, 
and  kor’an,  7,,  at  421-5.) 

One  should  also  note  Bell's  view  that  references  to 
the  revelation,  frequently  to  ""the  Book”,  that  occur 
at  the  beginning  of  many  suras  arc  parts  of  intro- 
ductions that  were  added  to  previous,  frequently 
Meccan,  revelations  when  Muliamtnad  was  preparing 
a scripture  for  liis  followers  in  the  early  Medinan 
years  (see,  e.g,,  the  introductions  to  suras  XI  and  X\^ 
and  the  captions  at  the  beginnings  of  suras  X,  XII, 

XIV,  etc.,  in  Bell’s  TraTislation)r  Bell  completed  only 
the  preliminary  research  for  a modem  critical  under- 
standing of  the  composition  of  the  suras,  showing  that 
they  are  lar  more  complex  than  is  assumed  by  the 
traditional  view,  which  regards  the  suras  as  unities 
(each  revealed  alt  at  one  time  or  completed  before f. CO ITI 
the  next  one  was  begun)  and  holds  that  it  Is  possi- 
ble to  determine  the  chronological  order  of  the  suras 
as  wholes.  It  is  now  clear  that  some  suras  contain 
units  of  varying  length  that  date  from  different  times. 

Others  show  signs  of  having  been  revised  and 
expanded,  possibly  when  Muhammad  recited  them  on 
later  occasions  or  dictated  them  to  his  secretaries 
(see  Wensinck,  Handbook,  129;  Bell-W’ait,  37-8).  W.M. 

Walt  presents  Bell’s  vhew  of  "The  Shaping  of  the 
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including  evidences  oF  revision  and  reshap- 
ing of  the  suras,  and  provides  a partial  critique  in 
Bell- Watt,  ch,  6,.  For  ^IFs  own  descriptions  of  the 
composition  the  introductions  to  the 

suras  in  his  Trunshtwn  and  his  Chmmfitfa^  an  the  Qur^^n 
(see  the  latter  being  the  long  lost  “Notes”  to 

hb  translation.  For  explanations  of  Bell's  view  of  the 
history  and  compilation  of  the  suras,  see  KtiR^AN,  5.c, 
at  417-18i  and  Merrill  (in  Bib/.).  Indirect  support  for 
BelFs  conclusions  regarding  the  internal  divisions  within 
the  suras  can  be  seen  in  AJ.  Aj‘herry\s  77^f  hihran  inter- 
preted  2 vols^,  I^ondon  ISbs'i,  where  the  sura  divisions 
into  sections  or  paragraphs  arc  frequently  identical 
with  Beirs  (see,  e.g.,  XIX,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVII, 
XXX-XL  and  most  of  the  shorter  suras,  IX-CXIV). 
Blache  re  also  acknowledges  that  many  sfiras  contain 
sections  that  are  earlier  or  later  than  their  present 
contexts  (see  his  Le  1969  cd  ). 

3.  Arrangement.  The  classical  writers  devoted 
considerable  auention  to  the  arrangement  or  order 
(ntiztrt)  of  the  Korean's  words,  phrases  and  suras,  iisu“ 
ally  in  the  context  of  discussing  its  inimitability 
Among  those  who  stressed  the  arrangement  of  the 
Iy.ur*an  as  a proof  of  its  three  stand  out:  Abu 

Sulayman  al-Khattabr  (d.  338/998),  al-RakillanT 

(d,  403/1013),  and  'Ahd  al-Kahir  al-DjurdianT  (d  ’ 471/ 
1078).  The  best  known  of  these  ihree,  al*Blldllanr, 
devotes  the  majority  of  his  famous  book  ni- 

fCur^dn  to  na^m^  which  he  identifies  as  one  of  the  three 
major  proofs  of  the  Kurban's  divinely-inspired  inim- 
itability.  The  wide  variety  of  senses  lie  gives  to 
makes  it  diflicuk,  however,  to  determine  precisely  what 
he  means  by  the  term  (a  problem  discussed  by  Bint 
al-Shati^  in  her  <a/-r^dz  at~bqydm  h '/-Kur^dn^  Cairo 
1971,  csp.  1 00).  Al-|Chaiiabr  discusses  nd^m  in  his 
A(  Baydn  ai-hur^dn,  and  al-DiurdianT  in  his  Datd*il 

al-i%dz^  the  latter  published  several  times  (sec  Bib/.}. 
These  three  writers  employ  the  concept  of  na^Tn  in 
relation  to  the  Kur*an"s  eloquence  (baidgk^)  a^tid  its 
various  literary  devices  involving  grammar,  special 
word  usage,  and,  in  particular,  the  interrelationship 
(mnudsaba)  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  K.nr*an,  rather 
than  treating  specifically  thi:  coherence  or  unity  of 
individual  suras. 

T.ater  classical  writers  such  as  al-Zamakhsbart 
(d.  538/1144),  Fakhr  al-Dm  al-R^r  (d.  605/1209), 
al-Nrsaburi  (d.  728/1327),  and  abZarka^f  (d.  794/ 
1391)  continued  to  stress  the  importance  of  under- 
sianding  the  ns  cm  of  the  Isuriln  as  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  its  while  extending  the  concept  to 

include  the  relationships  among  verses,  groups  of  verses 
within  the  suras,  and  groups  of  suras  within  the 
K-urian.  This  expansion  of  the  concept  of  the  Kurban's 
nnzrtJ  can  be  seen  m al-Zumal^shari  b well-known 
commentary  sl-Ka^^lidf  (see  Bibl}^  in  which  he  relates 
the  co'nccpt  to  the  ways  rhetorical  devices,  sentence 
structure,  and  the  relationships  among  phrases,  verses, 
and  suras  convey  complex  meanings  (sec  Darwigh  ab 
QjundT,  .Nacnt  al-h~uT^dn  ft  hs^stsf  Cairo 

1969).  AJ-RazF  is  possibly  the  first  comntentator  to 
apply  the  concept  of  nnem  to  the  whole  of  the  Kurban, 
arguing  that  it  is  through  its  exquisite  arrangement 
of  words,  phrases,  and  verses  that  the  text  reveals  the 
subtlety  of  its  meanings.  Al-RSaF  stresses  the 

progressive  development  of  ideas  within  the  suras, 
showing  how  each  verse  leads  to  the  next,  and  some- 
times he  points  out  similar  relationships  among  suras. 
AbNrsaburf,  in  his  (^ard^ib  a/^fCur^dn  (see  Bib/.)^  builds 
on  ai-Raxf^s  approach  by  dividing  a sura  into  a num- 
ber of  passages  and  Unking  these  passages  by  con- 
necting their  dominant  ideas.  In  his  at-Bsrhdn  (see 


BibL)y  al-Zarka.^1  develops  al-RSzl's  approach  to  the 
nazm  of  the  K.ur^an  further  through  his  discussions  of 
the  interrelationships  {mundsabst)  among  verses  and 
sQras  (see,  e.g.,  his  second  chapter,  Ms^nfat  ai-muns- 
sabdi  baj>n  al-dyat^  Riyad  1 980,  35-52),  Al-SuyQtT*s  Itkdn 
contains  a chapter  similar  to  abZarkashT*s  called  H 
mund!isbat  a/-dydt  hjs  ^i-suwat^  and  he  wrote  an  entire 
book  on  the  order  of  the  suras  {Tartib  suwsr  sl-Kur^dny 
Beirut  I986)h  These  classical  writers,  unlike  some  mod- 
ern commentators,  provide  descriptive  analyses  of  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  suras,  wilhout  attempting 
to  develop  cialK>rate  theories  that  argue  for  the  organic 
unity  or  thematic  coherence  of  individual  suras  and 
groups  of  suras. 

A number  of  coUeclive  names  for  groups  of  suras 
occur  frequently  in  the  classicaJ  wridngs.  Examples 
include  st-sab'^  si-tiimt  (“the  seven  long  ones”,  rang- 
ing from  300  to  over  700  lines  in  a modern  printed 
text):  II-VII  and  IX j si-mi^un  (“the  hundreds”,  all  suras 
other  than  “the  seven  tong  ones”  with  over  100  verses): 
x-xn,  XVI-XVIII,  XX,  XXI,  XXIII,  XXVl,  and 
XXXVII;  a/-musabbifuit  (those  that  begin  with  the  for- 
mula “AH  that  is  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth  glo- 
rify God”,  beginning  with  sabbahs  /(-//d/i  or  jssabbihu 
ii-m):  TVIl,  I JX,  llXI,  LXll,  and  I XIV;  a/^batsdmJm 
or  a/-hai£^mimdt  (those  that  begin  with  the  initials  hd- 
mtm):  XI.^XI.VI;  si-faimsin  (those  that  begin  with  the 
letters  /a-rfn):  XX\T-XXVI11;  at-hat^kU  (those  that  begin 
with  “Say:”):  IXXIl,  CIX,  and  CXII-CXIV;  and 
s/-mu^swmdhdfdn  (“the  two  [suras]  for  seeking  refuge 
[with  God  from  Satan]”):  CXIII-CXIV  (mentioned 
above).  These  are  purely  descriptive  names,  unlike  the 
sura  pairs  and  sura  gi'oups  proposed  by  al-Faraht  and 
1^1  abr,  discussed  below. 

The  commonly  held  and  frequently  repeated  view 
that  the  suras  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
length,  from  the  longest  to  the  shortest,  is  mislead- 
ing, since  over  half  of  the  suras  arc  significandy  out 
of  the  order  in  which  they  would  occur  if  descend- 
ing length  were  the  sole  criterion  (see  Bell-Watt,  206- 
12).  Other  conspicuous  and  equally  important  criteria 
involve  groups  of  suras — such  as  the  hawdmtTndt^  the 
tsivdsin^  and  the  group  of  short,  Mcdinan  suras,  LVil- 
I XIV,  that  include  the  musabbihdt  (see  above) — that 
appear  together  despite  thdr  widely  varying  lengths. 
Regarding  the  order  of  the  suras  within  the  Kuriari, 
see  kur’A.n,  4.a,  at  410a. 

4.  Unity  and  cohere tice.  The  idea  of  viewing 
the  suras  as  organic  unities  is  not  entirely  a modem 
innovation.  Abu  Ishak  ab^atibi  (d.  790/1388)  wrote, 
“No  matter  how  many  subjects  the  sura  deals  with, 
it  is  a single  discourse;  the  end  is  linked  to  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  beginning  is  linked  to  the  end,  and  the 
whole  is  devoted  to  a single  aim”  (quoted  in  K.  Zebiri, 
Mahmud  .S/ia/tut  and  Is/sTnie  m&demimt  Oxford  1993, 
143).  Still,  it  has  only  been  in  modern  times  that 
scholars  have  devoted  special  attention  to  arguments 
supporting  the  structural  unity  and  thematic  “coher- 
ence” of  individual  suras.  The  Indian  Kur*an  com- 
mentator ^Ashraf  *AJT  ThUnawT  (d.  1943),  whose  Taf^r 
was  first  published  in  1908,  was  one  of  the  first  schol- 
ars of  the  modern  age  to  emphasise  the  organic  uni^ 
of  the  suras.  This  same  emphasis  can  be  seen 
M.  ^Abduh  and  M.  Rashrd  Rida's  Tqf!(tr  sl-mandr  (see 
Bib/.),  especially  at  the  end  of  the  commentary  on 
each  sQra  where  its  subject  matter  is  summarised.  The 
concept  of  the  unity  of  the  sura  is  prominent  in  Sayyid 
K-ulb’s  commentary  ft  c^ld/  (Cairo  and  Beirut, 

several  cds,),  in  which  he  frequently  refers  to  the  cen- 
tral theme  or  aim  of  a sura,  often  called  its  zdi  (tneta- 
phorically  signilying  its  purpose  or  overall  character) 
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or  mi^waj  {core  or  axJs)^  which  unites  its  various  sec- 
tions into  a harmonious  whole.  Mahntud  also 

takes  lor  granted  throughout  his  7<^r  (see  Bi/fi.)  that 
the  suras  are  coherent,  wcU-ordered  struciureSj  each 
being  a pcricctly  balanced  whole  (Zebiri,  op.  di.,  esp. 
152-5,  171-5). 

Hamid  al-Din  al-Farahr  (d.  1930)  and  Amm  Ahsan 
I$Jabt  [b.  1906)  made  the  unity  and  coherence  of  the 
suras  the  primary  principle  of  their  interpretations  of 
the  Kvir'an,  In  his  ai-mzGm,  A'^iamgarh  19G8 

al-KarahT  begins  by  re-defining  the  key  term  na^i  (or 
nizam)  to  mean  coherence,  rather  than  simply  order 
or  arrangement.  Every  sura  is  said  to  possess  this 
coherence,  which  consists  of  three  essential  elements, 
order  {iarilh\  proportion  (i!anaj«6),  and  unity  {uH^ddniwa). 
Each  sura  also  has  a central  theme,  called 
around  which  the  entire  sura  revolves,  Islahl  adopted 
al-Farahrs  ideas  and  developed  them  further  in  his 
eight- volume  commentary,  Tadabhitr  i Kurban,  Lahore 
1967-80,  in  which  he  also  asserts  that  most  of  the 
iJuFan  consists  of  “sura  pairs”  (11  & III,  VI  & VII, 

X & XI,  xn  & XIII,  XVI  & XVII,  xviiT  & xix, 

XX  & XXI,  XXII  & XXIir,  etc  ) that  have  closely 
related  central  themes.  These  pairs  are  then  said  to 
constitute  seven  “sGra  groups”,  I^labi  found  support 
for  his  mnovadve  theory  in  the  Kur*an  by  interpret- 
ing the  much-debated  expression  min  al-mai^dnf 

in  XV,  87  (see  Qor.^  i,  114-16;  Bell-Wall, 

134-5)  to  mean  “seven  (groups)  of  the  (sura)  pairs”, 
and  in  the  Hadt!^  by  interpreting  the  expression 
ahntf  (which  can  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  seven  read- 
ings of  the  Kurban,  though  most  Auma'  deny  this;  see 
Cksfh.  des  Qpr^j  i,  48-51;  Bell- Watt,  48-9)  as  referring 
to  his  seven  sura  groups.  For  further  explanation  and 
a critique  of  the  theories  of  al-Farahl  and  l^ahl,  see 
M.  Mir,  CtfAerencr  in  iAf  Qur'an,  and  T^f  sura  as  a 
in  Btbi),  II  is  unlikely  that  these  imaginative  theories 
wiQ  be  widely  accepted. 

The  subjectivity  of  these  and  other  modem  attempts 
to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  suras  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  various  writers,  including  al-Farahl  and  I^lahl, 
identify  different  central  themes  for  the  same  sura. 
This  is  only  to  be  expected,  since  the  majority  of  the 
suras  treat  several  disparate  topics.  This  new  empha- 
sis on  the  unity  of  the  sura  was  inspired  partly  by  a 
reaction  to  the  verse-by-ven>e  approach  ol'  the  classi- 
cal commemators,  which  often  stressed  grammatical 
and  linguisdc  detaib  and  yielded  little  insight  into  the 
larger  themes  of  the  suras,  and  pardy  by  a reaction  to 
Western  criticisms  of  the  KuFan  as  being  disjointed, 
repetitious  and  contradictory. 

An  equally  elaborate  and  imaginative  theory  that 
purports  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  sQras  has 
been  developed  by  Neuwirth  in  her  Studim.  She  quotes 
Bell- Wall,  73,  many  suras  of  the  Qur*an  fall  into 
shon  sections  or  paragraphs.  These  are  not  of  dxed 
length,  however,  nor  do  they  seem  to  follow  any  pat- 
tern of  length.  Their  length  is  determined  not  by  any 
consideration  of  form  but  by  the  subject  or  incident 
treated  in  each”  (175),  and  then  states  that  It  is  the 
goal  of  her  book  to  disprove  this  view  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  suras.  One  major  thesis  of  her  book  is 
that  the  Meccan  $0ra-s  consist  of  groups  of  verses  that 
are  arranged  in  numerical  patterns,  often  in  balanced 
proportions,  c.g.,  5 + 9/76  + 6 + 6//9  + 5 in  LXXIX, 
6 + 5 + 5 + 6in  LXXXV,  4 + 6 + 6 + 4in  XC, 
and  24//20  + 20/724  in  the  medium-length  XUIL 
Most  sGras  are  not  said,  to  consist  of  such  perfectly 
balanced  groups  of  veraes,  but  she  sees  definite  numer- 
ical patterns  in  all  of  them  (175-321),  One  prohlem 
is  that  her  balanced  proportions  are  often  based  on 


changes  which  she  makes  in  the  traditional  verse  divi- 
sions in  her  ch.  1 (14-63).  For  this  and  several  other 
reasons,  her  argument  (314-15)  that  these  numerical 
patterns  show  that  the  Meccan  suras  are  u nines  going 
back  to  the  time  diey  were  lirst  recited  by  Muhammad 
is  not  convincing  (see  Welch  review,  he.  rif,  766), 

The  modern  critical  view  of  the  structure  of  the 
suras  presented  in  Bell- Watt  (73,  86-19!)  remains 
essen dally  intact.  For  a concise  summary  of  the  cur- 
rent cridcal  view  of  the  dcveiopnicnt  and  composi- 
tion of  the  suras  during  Muhammad’s  lifetime,  see 
tnJia^AN,  concluding  paragraph  of  5,c,  at  4l8b-19.  This 
view  regards  the  suras  as  composite  in  nature,  with 
significant  components  from  both  the  Mcccan  and 
Medinan  periods.  It  thus  rejects  any  attempt  to  date 
and  arrange  ihe  suras  as  wholes,  including  the  tradi- 
tional division  into  “Mcccan”  and  “Medinan”  suras, 
as  well  as  the  modem  western  arrangement  ol'  the 
suras  into  four  periods,  three  Meccan  and  one 
Medinan. 

Questions  regarding  the  composition,  unity,  and 
coherence  of  the  suras  are  among  the  most  disputed 
issues  in  modem  Kurban  studies.  These  differences  of 
opinion,  however,  often  stem  from  varying  assump- 
uons  and  approachcs-“theological,  historical,  literary, 
etc.  Some  approaches,  literary  as  well  as  theological, 
are  synchronic,  assuming  the  unity  of  the  present  suras 
and  of  the  Kiir'aii  as  a whole.  Odier  approaches,  lin- 
guistic as  well  as  historical,  are  diachronic,  seeking  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  language  and  teachings 
of  the  Kurban  during  Muhammad’s  lifetime.  Studies 
based  on  this  diachronic  approach  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sQras  were  fluid  during  Muham- 
mad’s lifetime,  that  he  recited  parts  of  some  suras 
difTcrently  on  later  occasions  in  response  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  his  followers,  and  that  the  compilers  of 
the  Kurban  after  his  death  were  loathe  to  omit  any 
attested  revelations  and  thus  placed  alternative  pas- 
sages together.  This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  some 
early  Muslim  traditions  (see  W'ensinck,  Handbooky  129, 

131)  and  with  the  itself  (II,  106,  XUI,  39, 

XVI,  191,  etc.).  Amin  al-Khulf,  in  his 

(see  Bibt)y  and  M.  Arkoun,  in  his  fjn:tuT£x  du  Goran, 

*Tunis  1991,  have  called  for  the  application  of  mod- 
ern historical  and  litcTary  studies  of  the  Kuri5n.  Such 
studies  would  follow  in  the  tradition  of  the  classical 
commentators,  who  applied  the  literary  and  linguistic 
methods  of  their  times.  Studies  that  yield  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  suras  underwent  revision  and  expan- 
sion need  not  l^e  rejected  as  undermining  belief  in 
the  divine  origin  of  the  suras.  Nor  is  this  diachronic 
approach  antithetical  to  synchronic  studies.  The  two 
approaches  to  analysis  of  the  suras  can,  and  some 
would  say  should,  exist  side- by-side  within  a single 
modern  diseipline  of  Kurban  studies. 

The  art.  kur*am  treats  other  aspects  of  the  suras: 
their  names  (at  410),  their  rhymes  and  rhyme  for- 
mulas (at  420),  the  formula  called  the  bdsmah  that 
precedes  them  (at  411-12),  and  the  so-called  “mysie- 
rious  letters”  that  occur  at  the  beginning  of  29  of  the 
114  suras  (at  412-14).  . 
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SORA  (A.),  image,  form,  :jhape,  e.g,  yurat  al-ard, 
"the  image  of  the  earth",  surai  himdr,  "the  form 
of  an  ass"  {Muslim,  Saldt^  trad.  115),  or  face,  coun- 
tenance (see  below).  Ta^dwtr  are  rather  pictures;  see 
for  these,  taswIr.  Sd^a  and  ta^dra  are  therefore  in 
the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  the  Hebrew  dejniit 
and  sekm. 

1.  In  theological  and  legal  doctrine.  The 
Biblical  idea  according  to  which  man  was  created  in 
God's  sekrn  ((ien.  i.  27}  has  m<jst  probably  passed  into 
Hadiih.  It  occurs  in  three  passages  in  classical  Hadilh\ 
the  exegesis  is  uncertain  and  in  general  unwilling  lo 
adopt  interpretations  such  as  Christian  theology'  has 
always  readily  associated  with  this  Biblical  passage.  In 
al- Bukhari.  Isd^dhdn,  hdh  I [cf*  Muslim,  i^anna,  trad. 
28)  it  is  said  “God  created  man  after  {^ald)  his  sura: 
his  length  was  60  ells”.  On  this,  al-R.astall5ni  (ix,  144) 
$ayst  “the  sulllx  ‘his’  refers  to  Adam;  the  meaning 
therefore  is  that  God  created  Adam  according  to  his, 
i.e.  Adam's  form,  that  is,  perfect  and  well-propor- 
tioned” {see  als<j  LA\  \i,  143-4).  But  there  are  also 
other  explanations.  Another  tradition  says:  “One  should 
not  say  ’May  God  make  ihy  face  hateful  and  the 
faces  of  those  who  are  like  thee',  for  God  created 
Adam  after  his  sGra^*.  In  this  tradition,  the  piissessive 
pronoun  obviously  refers  to  the  person  addressed. 
Others  say  that  the  possessive  pronoun  refers  to  fiod, 
Rjr  in  one  version  the  tradition  runs;  "God  created 
Adam  in  the  shape  of  al-Rahman”,  i.e.  as  regards  his 
qualities,  knowledge,  life,  hearing,  sight,  etc.,  although 
God's  quaJides  arc  incomparable.  The  theologians  are 
divided  into  two  groups  on  the  exposition  of  this  tra- 
dition; the  one  refrains  from  any  tnietprTcla.tioTi  through 
dread  of  anthropomorphism,  w'hilst  the  other  explains 
the  expression  as  an  indication  of  Adam’s  beauty  and 
perfection,  an  iddfat  tahlm  ww-ia^nf  (like  ndkat  AiiAh^ 
Bayt  Aiinh  says  al-NawawT,  see  below). 

The  second  passage  in  w'hich  the  tradition  occurs 
is  Muslim,  Birr^  trad,  1 I5t  “If  a man  fights  with  his 
brother,  be  ought  to  spare  his  face,  for  God  created 
man  after  his  ^utd\  Al-NawawEs  commcntaiy  on  this 


tradition  coincides  in  part  with  the  already-quoted  sec- 
tion in  ai-Kaslallanf.  We  need  only  quote  the  fol- 
lowing here:  al-Mazari  says,  “Ibn  Kutayba  has 
interpreted  this  iradifion  wrongly  by  taking  it  liter- 
ally". He  says,  “God  has  a yura^  but  not  like  other 
.fiTMvj/’.  This  interpretation  is  obviously  wrong,  for  the 
c onception  ^ura  involves  putting  together,  and  what  is 
put  together  is  created  (jTiuAtiatA);  but  God  is  not  cre- 
ated, therefore  is  not  composed,  therefore  he  is  not 
musmi}iim.  Ibn  Kutayba’s  interpretation  is  like  that  of 
the  anthropomorphists,  who  say,  “God  has  a t>ody, 
but  not  like  other  bodies".  They  quote  in  support  the 
orthodox  pronouncement  “The  Creator  is  a thing 
but  not  like  other  things".  “This  is,  however, 
reasoning  by  false  analogy-,  for  does  not  involve 

the  conception  of  coming  into  existence  {huduth)  and 
what  is  associated  with  it.  Body  and  sura^  on  the  other 
hand,  involve  joining  together  and  compositioTi  and 
therefore  also  hudutff  \ etc. 

Wc  have  further  to  deal  with  the  concept  sGra  in 
connection  with  the  prohibition  of  images,  which,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  known  in  the  West,  is  traced  to  the 
fCur^an,  like  most  Muslim  institutions.  Although  this 
idea  is  one  of  the  numerous  popular  errors  about 
Islam,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prohibition  of 
images  is  based  on  a view  which  finds  expression  in 
the  J^ur"5n,  In  I^lur^anic  liitguistic  usage,  sawwara  "to 
fashion”  or  “form”  is  synonymous  vvith  bard  a “to  cre- 
ate”, Hence  sura  VII,  10,  “and  We  have  created  you.^ 
then  Wc  have  fashioned  you,  then  We  have  said  to 
the  angels,  etc.”.  Ill,  4:  “ft  is  he  who  forms  you  in 
the  mother’s  womb  as  he  will”,  XL,  66;  “It  is  God 
who  has  made  the  earth  for  a home  for  you  and  the 
heavens  for  a vault  above  you,  shaped  you  and  formed 
you  beautiful”  (ef.  I^XIV,  3).  In  LIX,  24,  God  is 
called  ai-khdiiky  al-hd'd  and  td-musawwir^  i.e.,  accord- 
ing to  al-BaydawI,  “He  who  takes  the  resolution  to 
create  things  according  to  His  wisdom,  who  creates 
them  widu>ut  error,  who  calls  their  forms  and  qual- 
ities into  existence,  according  to  His  will”. 

This  linguistic  usage  shows  complete  synonymity 
between  the  concepts  “to  fashion,  to  shape”,  and  “to 
make,  to  create”.  In  the  older  Hebrew  literature  also, 

Yah  well  as  creator  is  called  Toyer^  i.e.  the  potter.  The 
roots  s-m-r  and  y-s-r  are  ukimaiely  connected. 

If,  then,  God  according  to  the  Rlur^an  is  the  great 
fashioner,  it  follows  tn  that  all  human  fash- 

ioners are  imitators  of  fiod  and  as.  such  deserving  of 
punishment:  "Whosoever  makes  an  image,  him  will 
God  give  as  a punishment  the  task  of  blowing  the 
breath  of  life  into  it;  but  he  will  not  able  to  do  this” 
(al-Bukiiarr,  Iiuyu%  bdb  104;  Muslim,  IJhdSi  trad.  108). 

"Tho-se  who  make  these  pictures  will  be  punished  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment  by  being  t<ild.  Make  afive  what 
you  have  created”  (al-Buldjart,  Tawbtd,  bdb  56).  “These 
whom  God  will  punish  most  severely  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment  are  those  who  imitate  God's  woik  of  crea- 
tion” (Afimad  b.  IJanbal,  vi,  36).  Such  are  called  the 
worst  of  creatures  (al-Nasa'r,  Afasdi^if  bdb  13),  cursed 
by  Muhammad  (al- Bukhari,  bdb  25),  compared 

to  polytheists  fal-TirmidhT,  i^ahannam^  bdb  1).  Houses 
which  contain  images,  dogs  and  ritually  impure  peopJejgp  COITI 
arc  av<jidcd  by  the  angels  of  mercy  (al-Bukharl,  Bad^ 
ai-kh^if  bdb  17,  etc,).  The  latter  statement  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  story  of  how  *A’i^a  once  purchased  a 
cushion  {numruka)  on  which  were  pictures;  when 
Muhammad  saw  it  from  outside  the  house,  he  stood 
at  the  door  without  coming  in.  When  ‘A’isha  saw 
repugnance  expressed  on  his  countenance,  she  said, 

“O  Mc-ssenger  of  God,  T turn  full  of  penitence  to 
God  and  His  Messenger,  but  what  law  have  I bro- 
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ken?”  He  replied,  “VVhat  is  the  meaning  of  this  cush- 
ion?^" She  saidj  "I  purchased  it  for  thee  to  sit  upon 
and  use  as  a cushion’^  Then  the  Messenger  of  God 
answered,  “The  makers  of  these  images  will  be  pun- 
ished, and  they  will  be  told.  Make  alive  what  you 
have  created^'.  And  further,  he  said,  “A  house  which 
contains  images  is  not  entered  by  the  angels^‘  (Muslim, 
trad.  96;  cf,  85,  87,  91-9;  al- Bukhari  bdb 

92;  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  vi,  172)*  Muhammad  is  said 
to  have  removed  the  images  and  statues  from  the 
Ka^ba  (aJ-Bukhirr,  bsh  48).  There  are  also 

references  to  this  in  the  Sira.  Here  we  need  only 
quote  one  more  remarkable  tradition,  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  St.  Christopher  legend.  'All  relates, 
“I  and  the  Prophet  walked  till  we  came  to  the  Ka'ba. 
Then  the  Prophet  of  God  said  to  me,  -Sit  down** 
Then  he  stood  on  my  shoulders  and  I arose.  But 
when  he  saw  that  I could  not  support  him,  he  came 
down,  sat  down  and  said,  ‘Stand  on  my  shoulder^’. 
Then  I climbed  on  liis  shoulders  and  he  stood  up, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I could  have  touched  the 
sky,  had  I wished.  Tlien  I climbed  on  die  roof  of 
the  Ka*ba,  on  which  there  was  an  image  of  copper 
and  iron.  Then  I began  to  loosen  it  at  its  right  and 
left  side,  in  front  ajid  behind,  until  it  was  in  my 
power*  TTien  the  Prophet  of  God  called  to  me,  ‘Throw 
it  down’!  Then  I threw  it  down  so  that  it  broke  into 
pieces  like  a botde.  1 then  climbed  down  from  the 
Ka’^ba  and  hurried  away  with  the  Prophet,  till  we  hid 
ourselves  in  the  housi^  for  fear  some  one  might  meet 
us**  (Ahmad  b*  Hanbal,  i,  84;  cf.  151)* 

According  to  the  Saif'ia,  it  is  forbidden  to  copy 
living  beings,  those  that  have  a ruh,  Al-NawawF  in 
his  commentary  on  Muslim*s  Sahlh  to  Ubas,  trad.  81 
(Cairo  1283,  iv,  443)  gives  the  following  summary; 
The  learned  men  of  our  school  and  other  say: 

Tlte  copying  of  living  beings  is  strictly  forbidden  and 
is  one  of  the  great  sins,  because  it  is  threatened  vrith 
the  severe  punishment  mentioned  in  the  traditions*  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  maker  has  made  the 
copies  from  things  used  in  little  esteem  or  from  other 
things,  for  the  making  of  them  is  in  itself  hitram^ 
because  it  is  an  imitation  of  God’s  creative  activity* 
From  diis  point  oi'  view,  it  makes  no  diflerence  whether 
the  image  is  put  upon  a piece  of  doth,  carpet,  coin, 
vessel  or  wall,  etc. 

The  copying  of  trees,  camel-saddJes,  and  other  things 
apart  from  living  creatures  is  not  forbidden.  Thus  far 
the  legal  prescriptions  affecting  the  copying  itself. 

As  regards  the  use  of  articles  which  have  on  them 
images  of  living  creatures,  if  these  arc  hung  on  a wail 
or  are  on  a garment  which  is  worn,  or  on  a turban 
or  other  article  which  is  not  treated  lighdy,  they  are 
hamm.  If  the  reproductions,  however,  arc  on  carpets 
which  are  walked  upon,  on  cushions  and  pillows,  etc,, 
which  are  in  use,  they  are  not  haram.  Whether  the 
angels  of  mercy  avoid  houses  which  contain  such  arti- 
cles will  be  discussed  immediately,  if  God  wills. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  reproductions  have  a shadow  or  not.  Some  of  the 
older  jurists  say:  Only  what  has  a shadow  is  forbid- 
den; there  are  no  objections  to  other  reproductions. 
But  this  is  an  erroneous  view.  For  the  re  product  on 
on  the  curtain  was  condemned  by  the  Prophet,  and 
it  certainly  had  no  shadow*  The  other  tradidons  should 
be  remembered  which  forbid  all  images  of  whatever 
nature. 

Al-Zuhn  says:  Images  are  without  exception  for- 
bidden, as  well  as  the  use  of  articles  on  which  there 
are  images  or  the  entering  of  a house  in  which  there  are 
images,  whether  embroidered  on  a cloth  or  not  embroi- 


dered, whether  they  are  put  on  a wall,  on  a cloth 
or  carpet,  to  be  trodden  upon  or  not,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  tradition  about 
the  nummka  (pillow)  which  Muslim  records  (see  above). 

This  is  a very  strict  point  of  view*  Others  say:  What 
is  embroidered  on  a piece  of  clodi,  whether  for  lowly 
use  or  not,  whether  hung  on  a wall  or  not,  is  per- 
mitted. They  regard  as  makruh  images  which  have 
shadows,  or  reproductions  on  walls,  whether  embroi- 
dered or  not.  They  rely  for  this  view  on  Muhammad*s 
words  ill  several  traditions  in  the  Bah  concerned: 

‘‘except  what  is  embroidered  on  cloth**.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  Kasim  b*  Mufiammad. 

The  consensus  or  [^*t?*]  forbids  all  represen- 

tations which  have  shadows  and  declares  their  deface- 
ment The  Kadr  (Tyad)  says:  “Apart  from  little 

girls  playing  with  dolls  and  the  permission  for  this”. 

Malik,  however,  declares  it  maAraA  for  a man  to  buy 
his  daughter  a doll.  And  some  say  that  the  permis- 
sion to  play  with  doUs  was  abolished  by  the  tradi- 
tions (44 7 -B)*  These  traditions  lay  it  down  without 
any  ambiguity  tliat  the  representation  of  living  crea- 
tures is  strictly  forbidden.  As  regards  representations 
of  trees  and  such-like  without  a rub,  neither  their 
making  nor  purchase  is  thereby  forbidden.  Fruit  trees 
in  this  respect  are  tlte  same  as  other  trees.  This  is 
the  view  of  all  the  ^uiamd^  except  Mu^^id  who 

considers  the  representarion  of  fruit-trees  makruh.  The 
Kadr  (Tyad)  says:  Mudjahid  is  alone  in  this  view.  He 
relies  on  the  tradition,  “Who  is  more  unrighteous, 
than  he  who  imitates  my  creation?*’  (Muslim,  ZiAuj, 
trad*  101;  al-Bukharl,  Taat^idy  bdb  56),  while  all  the 
others  quote  the  tradidon,  “Then  it  shall  be  said  to 
them,  put  life  into  that  which  ye  have  made,” 

for  means,  make  living  creatures  with 

a Tuh.  Thus  far  al-Nawawi. 

In  spite  of  the  opinions  of  theologians  and  jurists, 
breaches  are  not  rare,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  wine;  as,  e.g.,  the  frescoes  in  the  bath-house 
of  Ku^ayr  ‘Aifira  [see  architeotljre]  , the  miniatures 
in  Persian  and  Turkish  manuscripts  [see  ta^Tr.  I] 
and  the  postage  stamps  of  the  great  majority  of  Islamic 
countries  [see  posta].  There  have  even  been  pictures 
of  Muhammad  in  recent  times.  But  tliis  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that,  among  Muslim  peoples,  there  has 
been  neither  painting  nor  sculpture  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  Arabesques  and  calligraphy  [sec  arabesque 
and  khatt]  may  be  regarded  as  a substitute  for  it. 

Objections  were  for  long  made  to  photography  (see 
Snouck  Hurgronjc,  Verspreide  Gtschr^kn,  ii,  432-3);  now 
these  seem,  in  certain  circles  at  least,  no  longer  to 
be  so  strong  or  even  to  have  been  quite  overcome. 

In  the  Museum  of  id-Dawha  in  Ka^r,  one  may  see, 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  rows  of  photographs  of  cele- 
brated members  of  the  ruling  family,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  is  WahhabT.  In  Cairo  there  appeared  early 
an  illustrated  weekly  produced  entirely 

on  western  lines,  and  illustrated  magazines  and  jour- 
nals are  now  general  in  the  Islamic  world.  This  does 
not,  however,  mean  that  the  old  opinions  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Chauvin  gave  examples  of  the  horror  of 
being  photographed  [see  taswIr.  2.],  examples  which|f  _Qonri 
still  have  their  counterparts  in  the  modem  western 
world.  Here  too  we  find  people  objecting  to  being 
photographed  because  they  feel  as  if  something  were 
being  stolen  from  their  persons  or  spirits* 

We  also  find  the  second  commandment  quoted  lit- 
erally ill  the  West  against  pictures,  ^though  the  usual 
interpretation  regards  it  only  as  prohibiting  the  wor- 
ship of  idols.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Muslim 
interdicdon  of  images  was  influenced  by  the  Jewish 
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interpretation  of  the  second  commandment.  From  the 
literature  (Flavius  Josephu^J)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
coins  on  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jewish  exten- 
sion of  the  prohibition  of  images  was  exaedy  the  same 
as  the  Muslim:  no  living  creatures^  only  plants  and 
other  objects.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  assume 
Jewish  influence  on  the  Muslim  prohibition  of  images, 
on  the  other  hand  recognise  that  the  foundations  for 
this  transference  can  already  be  found  in  the  Kurban. 
The  Biblical  idea  of  the  creation  of  man  by  the  mak- 
ing of  an  intage  and  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into 
it  as  found  in  the  story  of  the  Creation  is  also  found 
in  the  Kur’an  (XV,  29;  XXXVIII,  72),  and  it  is  this 
very  idea  which  has  had  great  influence  on  traditions 
and  legal  literature. 

'lo  the  information  from  Tradidon,  some  items  of 
historical  information  may  be  added. 

When  the  Meccans  rebuilt  the  Ka*ba  after  it  had 
been  damaged  by  a fire,  they  painted  on  Its  pillars 
pictures  (suwar)  of  the  prophets,  trees  and  angels - 
Amongst  these  pictures,  there  were  ones  of  Abraham, 
the  Friend  of  God,  in  the  shape  of  an  elderly  man 
drawing  out  the  divinatory  arrows  [see  istiksam],  and 
ones  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  and  his  mothen  On 
the  day  of  the  conquest  of  Mecca  (the  the 

Prophet  went  into  the  Ka^ba,  ordered  a garment 
(itaivh)  to  be  brought,  dipped  it  in  the  waters  of' 
Zamzam  and  commanded  that  all  the  pictures  should 
be  rubbed  out  except  for  that  of  Jesus  and  his  mother, 
which  he  covered  with  his  two  hands,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  “Rub  out  all  the  pictures  apart  from  the 
ones  which  I am  covering  with  my  hands!"*.  'I'hen, 
raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  picture  of  Abraham  and 
said,  “May  God  cause  them  to  perish!  'I'hey  have 
represented  him  as  drawing  out  the  divinatory  arrows. 
What  has  Abraham  to  do  with  arrows?**  (abAzrakr, 
Ai^hUr  MaAkii^  cd.  Wiistenfeld,  1 11).  *Ata*  b.  Abr  Rabkh 
relates  that  he  saw  in  the  Ka'ba  a picture  of  Mary 
painted  {mtizemwaJIt)  on  the  pillar  at  the  building’s 
entrance  111-12). 

'fherc  ai‘e  two  items  of  information  concerning  the 
Prophet*s  revulsion  at  the  sight  of  any  kind  of  pic- 
ture or  image^  Al-Fabarr,  i,  1788,  related  that  the 
Messenger  of  God  had  a shield  with  the  head 

of  a ram  carved  on  H.  He  disliked  this  intensely. 
Hence  one  c^y,  God  made  it  disappear.  Ibn  Sa"d 
records  via  "A'isha  a conversation  which  took  place 
between  the  Prophet’s  wives,  who  had  gathered  round 
him  when  he  was  ilL  They  were  speaking  about  a 
church  in  Abyssinia,  dedicating  to  Mary,  whilst  admir- 
ing its  beauty  and  its  images  (one  should  note  that 
Umm  SaJama  and  Utniri  Habfba  had  been  in 
Abyssinia  with  the  first  group  of  Muhammad’s  fol- 
lowers who  emigrated  thither).  The  Prophet  inter- 
rupted them  and  said,  “Those  people  erect  on  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  just  persons  amongst  them  an 
oratory  then  they  paint  these  kind  of  pic* 

lures.  Such  people  are  the  worst  of  creation”  {Talfokai, 
ii/2,  34). 

Paintings  were  to  be  found  in  houses.  One  text 
leads  us  to  think  that  they  had  a propitiatory  effect* 
‘Abd  Allah  (or  ‘Ubayd  Allah,  both  of  these  being  sons 
of  Ziyad  b.  AbThi)  had  a dog,  a lion  and  a ram 
painted  in  the  entrance  porch  and  said,  “A 

dog  which  barks,  a ram  which  buts  with  its  horns 
and  a grim  and  menacing  lion”  (Ibn  Kutayba,  'f/vwn, 
ii,  147). 

Another  story,  arising  out  of  the  legend  of  al-Zabba*' 
(Zenobia)  makes  one  Ihink  of  a usage  current  within 
social  relations.  This  queen  sent  a skilful  painter  to 
make  for  her  a portrait  of  her  enemy  *Amr  b.  *AdT  j 


(aJ-I'abarr,  i,  762  ff).  A similar  tale  b told  about 
Muhammad,  to  whom  Klsra  is  said  to  have  sent  a 
painter  in  order  to  make  a portrait  for  himself  (al* 

IbshTliT,  ii,  177;  al-NuwayrF,  iii,  cited 

in  Fahd,  /ji  divinali/yn  arabfy  471-2). 

Finally,  I.  Goldziher  i^hmi-Khen  Biyerzierhoiy  in 

^DMGy  Ixxjv  1 1920],  288)  drew  attention  to  l^ur'an, 

V,  110,  where  it  b said  that  God  gave  Jesus  the 
power  of  forming  out  of  mud  the  figure  of 

a bird,  into  which  he  was  able  to  breathe 
life.  'Fhis  verse  must  have  been  die  departure  point 
fur  theological  discussions  which  took  place  over  the 
question  of  images  in  Islam. 

The  question  of  the  hciiness  or  otherwise  of  the 
representation  of  living  forms  has  recently  been  con- 
sidered by  historians  of  Islamic  art,  endeavouring  to 
go  beyond  the  blanket  assertion  in  many  textbooks 
that  Islam  was  theologically  and  legally  opposed  to 
all  such  representation.  A useful  discussion  is  lo  be 
found  in  Oleg  Gra bar’s  ch.  “Islamic  attitudes  towards 
the  arts”  in  his  TTif  fowtaiion  of  lilamk  orf.  New  Haven 
and  Lx>ndon  1973,  75-103,  He  examines  the  exigu- 
ous Rur^anic  references  as  a document  for  the  am, 
finding  nothing  comparable  to  the  categorical  mes- 
sage of  Exod.  XX.  4 “Thou  shaft  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  images  or  any  likenesses  of  anything  that 
is  in  heaven  or  that  is  in  earth  beneath  or  is  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth”,  but  notes  that  the  early 
Islamic  attitudes,  as  developed  in  clashed  with 

authentic  informadon  about  the  presence  of  beaudful 
objects  with  figures — mainly  textiles  and  metalwork — 
in  the  Prophet’s  immediate  environment,  so  that  some 
adjustment  and  amelioration  of  a blanket  prohibition 
was  evolved  in  'IVadition,  Grabar  sees  a possible  expla- 
nadon  of  the  whole  question  in  the  initial  confused 
attitude  of  awe  and  admiration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
contempt  and  jealousy  on  the  other,  towards  the  art 
and  architecture  of  the  By^andnc  and  Eastern  Chrisdan 
worlds,  which  passed  to  downright  hostility  towards 
rcpresentiifion  of  living  things,  conceivably  in  pan 
under  the  influence  of  Judaic  thought  and  arguments, 
but  primarily  as  a reaction  to,  and  a need  for  dif- 
ferentiation from,  the  overwhelming  impact  of  the 
sophisticated  system  of  Christian  art,  so  thai  Islam 
could  preserve  it  own  unique  quality.  Islamic  icono- 
phobia  seems  also  lo  rcflecl  a fear  of  the  magical, 
potentially  evil  power  of  images  as  deception,  an  atd- 
rude  deeply  emU'dded  in  the  folk  culture  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Bibliography:  Th.W.  Juynboll,  tot  de 

kennii  tian  mohammtdnamch^  wety  Ijciden  1925,  157 
ff;  V.  Chauvin,  [ji  d^ense  des  itnagss  chez  ks  Musubitam 
in  Artnal&i  de  d^'afok.  de  Belgique,  ser,  4,  viii, 

229  ff*,  ix,  403  ff.;  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Verspr. 
Geschrifkn,  li,  88;  idem,  Ku^  *Amra  und  das  Bilderverlol^ 
in  ^>MGy  Ixi,  186  ff  - Ver^pr.  Gesehr.^  ii,  449  ff.; 
idem,  M^ka^  ii,  219  and  n.  3;  A.J.  Wensinck,  The 
Semnd  Commaudmmty  in  Med.  Ak.  ArnsL^  lix,  series  A, 

6;  the  material  of  clas.sicai  Hadidk  io  idem.  Handbook 
of  early  Mtdtammadan  tradition,  Ixtiden  1927,  under 
TMACEs;  Legal  doctrine:  Abu  Ishl^  al-^irazi,  Atfdh 
al-Tanhth,  cd,  A.W.  T.  JuynboM,  Leiden  1 87^,3 206; If. CO ITI 
Ibn  Hadjar  aJ-Haytamf,  Tah/ay  Cairo  1282,  lii,  215; 
Chazllf.  Kiidb  al-Wat^IZy  Cairo  1317,  ii,  36.  See 
ako  1.  Goldziher,  ^um  islamischeti  Bilderaerhof  in 
^DAlGy  Ixxjv  (1920),  288.  For  a tradidonal  Muslim 
view  of  the  Islamic  attitude  towards  the  arts,  see 
Ahmad  Muhammad  Isa,  Muslims  and  in 

AdlVy  xlv  (1955),  250-68,  and  for  a standard  Western 
statement  of  the  question.  Sir  I’.W*  Arnold,  Painting 
in  Isiamy  Oxford  1928,  For  collections  and  analyses 
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of  hadtth  and  legal  texts,  see  R.  Parctj  zum 

Lslamisehen  Bilderverbot^  in  Werk  des  Kunstkrs,  Studim 
H.  Sskrade  MTgebTm:ht^  Stuttgart  I960,  36*48;  idem, 
Das  islamische  BUderverbai  und  dk  Schia,  in  E,  Graf 
{cd.)s  Feslschnjl  Werner  Casket^  Leiden  1968,  224-32. 

(AJ,  WENSL^ICK-[T.  Famd]) 

2.  In  philosophy.  For  as  form,  see 

hayOla, 

SURA^  B.  MIRDAS  al-ASCHAR.  Umayyad 
poet  and  contemporary  of  PjaiTr  and  al-Farazdak 
[j/.m?.],  a member  of  the  Yemeni  tribe  of  BSrik,  of 
the  Azd  [qv.],  and  one  of  three  poets  to  bear  the 
name  SurSka  Mirdis  (sec  Sezgin,  GAS^  ii,  327). 

Abu  *l-Faradj  al-lsbahanf  did  not  devote  an  entry 
to  him  in  the  Aghdnly  although  al-X^ban  mentions 
him  often  enough  in  his  because  of  the  at 

times  prominent  role  which  Surai^  played  in  the  pol- 
itics of  his  day;  Sur^a  also,  apparently  at  the  insd- 
gation  of  Bidir  b.  Marwan  [g.f.j,  participated  in  the 
public  haranguing  matches  between  ^jarTr  and  aJ- 
Farazdak,  lending  his  support  to  the  latter.  Various 
anecdotes  connect  him  with  the  opposition  to  al- 
Mui^tar  al*Thakaft  who  had  him  imprisoned 

and  then  released  upon  Surat's  composition  of  a 
panegyrical  i'tidhdr  (a  with  involvement  with 

Mu^'ab  h.  al-Zubayr  [q.v.]  in  Basra,  and  with  mem- 
bership of  the  court  circle  of  Bighr  b.  VTarw^in,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  a panegyric  (a  bd^ijrya).  Suraka^s 
dtwdn  also  contains  a rmrtMy^  in  honour  of  *Abd 

al-Rahman  b.  Mifehnaf  (a  His  death  is  fixed 

to  the  year  80/699,  SiirSka’s  extant  poetry  belotigs 
predominantly  to  the  genres  of  and  ritJia^  with 

some  madrii  and  distinctive  /a^r  espousing  a pan- 
Vemeni  fervour.  It  also  contains  a superlative  horse 
description  (a  ba^i^a)  and  a fine  poetic  manifesto  of 
sixteen  lines,  verses  57-72  of  a bipartite  (a  Idmij^a)^ 
in  which  the  poet  awards  poetical  pre-eminence  to 
himself  over  his  non-Yemeni  predecessors. 

Bibti<igraphy  : H-  Na,5?ar,  Dfwdn  Surdljsa  ai-Bdri^iy 
Cairo  1 947;  S.M.  Husain,  77if  poittts  of  Surdgah  b. 
Mirdas  ai-Bari^i — an  Umajyad  poet^  in  JRAS  (1936), 
475-90,  605-29,  (J  E*  Mon'ccomery) 

SURAKARTA,  a city  in  Central  Java, 
Indonesia,  pop.  511,  3B5  (1988),  formerly  also  the 
name  of  a Javanese  kingdom. 

Originally,  the  whole  area  was  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mataram,  with  its  capitals  Yogyakarta  (since 
1582)  and  Kartasura  {since  1677/80),  in  which  Islam 
was  accepted  as  oIBcial  religion,  but  with  both  Hindu- 
Javanese  and  Javanese-monistic  traditions  functioning 
as  well  as  ideology  legitimating  the  rule  of  the  dynasty. 
After  a rebellion  against  the  strong  economic  and 
political  influence  of  the  Dutch  United  East  India 
Company  (VOC),  which  originated  in  Batavia  during 
a confrontation  between  die  Dutch  and  Chinese  traders 
who  were  subsequendy  massacred,  and  which  soon 
spread  to  Central  Java,  the  ruler  of  Mataram,  Paku 
Buwono  II,  decided  to  abandon  his  haion  (palace)  in 
Kartasura  and  established  a new  one  in  a village 
named  Sal  a (Solo,  in  Javanese  pronunciarion),  some 
12  km/ 7 miles  to  the  east  and  close  to  the  river 
Bengawan  Solo,  renaming  it  Surakarta  and  taldng  his 
residence  there  in  1745.  He  was  forced  by  the  VOC 
to  lease  to  them  vast  areas  on  the  coasts  and  some 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  as  well. 

When  Paku  Buwono  If  died  in  1749,  the  Dutch 
declared  the  crown  prince  as  msuhunan  (ruler),  as  Paku 
Buwono  III.  In  Yogyakarta,  however,  a younger 
brother  and  long-time  rival  to  Paku  Buwono  II  and 
uncompromising  opponent  to  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch, 
Mangku  Bumi  III,  was  declared  king  by  his  follow- 


ers. In  1 755  he  adopted  again  the  title  of  once 

held  by  Agung,  the  greatest  ruler  of  Mataram  {1613- 
46),  by  a special  act  of  conferment  from  Mecca,  and 
as  Hamcngkubuwono  1 he  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  formally  still  ruling  dynasty  of  (Nga)  Yogyakarta 
Hadiningrat,  with  its  present  Sultan  Hamcngkubuwono 
X (since  1988).  Thus  in  1755  the  unity  of  Mataram 
came  to  its  end,  and  was  replaced  by  two  rival  king- 
doms. the  Kasunanan  Surakarta  Hadiningrat,  and  the 
Kasultanan  (Nga)  Yogyakarta  Hadiningrat.  Both,  how- 
ever, experienced  a further  partition:  to  tlie  still  rebel- 
lious Raden  Mas  Said,  younger  brother  of  Paku 
Buwono  ll,  some  areas  of  die  Surakarta  Idngdom  had 
to  be  ceded  where,  since  1757,  he  and  his  descen- 
dants ruled  as  Mangku  Negara,  their  palace  being 
also  in  Surakarta,  while  the  British,  in  1812,  handed 
over  some  districts  of  the  Yogyakarta  siJtanaee  to  the 
Paku  Aiam. 

The  influence  of  Islam  was  much  less  apparent  in 
Surakarta  court  culture  than,  e.g.,  in  Yogyakarta,  The 
hereditary  tide  of  die  ruler,  Paku  Buwono,  means 
"nail  of  the  universe”  and  points  to  his  cosmic  posi- 
tion. Priority  was  given  to  what  was  thought  to  be 
the  authentic  Javanese  tradidons  in  an,  dance,  game- 
lan  music,  court  etiquette,  batik  weaving,  etc.,  express- 
ing the  cosmic  harmony.  Literary  life  flourished  witli 
Pangeran  (prince)  Ranggawarsita  (1802-73),  who  com- 
bined Javanese  and  Islamic  mystical  traditions  in  his 
philosophy. 

After  1830,  Dutch  rule  over  the  Javanese  princi- 
palities, including  Surakarta,  wa.s  formally  indirect, 
using  the  su^hunan  as  highest  local  authority,  to  whom 
also  the  appanage  of  the  lea.sed  territories  had  regu- 
larly to  be  handed  over.  In  1905,  Javanese  Muslim 
Batik  traders  in  Surakarta  founded  the  .Serikat  Dagaf^ 

Isitim  {'Islamic  Trading  Company”)  against  the  grow- 
ing compeddon  of  Chinese  Batik  traders  who  were 
obviously  supported  by  the  court.  After  a reshuiUe  in 
1911,  it  developed,  as  **(Partat)  Sar^kal  Islam  (lnd(tmsia/\ 
into  the  most  influential  nationalist  organisation  dur- 
ing the  two  decades  to  come  [see  sarekat  islam]. 

Great  poverty  and  social  unrest  made  the  area  of  die 
kasunamm  and  its  eastern  neighbourhood  a focus  for 
Communist  agitation. 

After  World  War  II  and  the  end  of  colonialism  in 
Indonesia,  the  young  Paku  Buwono  XII,  who  had 
been  enthroned  just  a few  weeks  before  the  declara- 
don  of  die  independent  Republic  of  Indonesia  {on  1 7 
August  1945),  tried  to  maintain  his  sovereignty,  albeit 
now  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Republic,  by  declar- 
ing his  kingdom  to  be  an  "extraordinary  region”  (daerah 
istimtud)  ruled  by  him,  the  susidiunan.  Growing  secu- 
rity problems  caused  by  die  Communists,  the  alleged 
lack  of  sufTicient  support  to  the  republican  defendeis 
of  independence  against  the  returning  Dutch  (after 
1946),  and  a general  dislike  of  the  feudal  image  of 
the  hatany  resulted  in  the  gradual  reduedon  of  the 
sHsuhunaTCs  authority  to  the  area  of  his  palace,  while 
in  1950,  the  city  and  territory  of  the  former  king- 
dom, together  with  that  of  the  Mangku  Negara,  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Central  Java,  Surakarta 
maintaining  only  the  status  of  a capital  city  of  a rcsi-ir.COm 
dency  [kabupaten).  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  considered  as 
a dominant  centre  of  Javanese  tradidonal  culture,  to 
which  some  insdtutions  of  higher  education  have  been 
added. 

Bibliography^  art.  Surakmta\  M.C,  Ricklefs, 

Jogjakarta  under  Sultan  Manghibumi,  1749-17 92 r A hktay 

of  ike  dwision  of  Jaua,  London  1974;  idem,  A hktoy 

of  modern  Indonesia.  London  1981,  91  ff,;  HJ.  de 

Graaf,  Gesohkbte  Indonesims  in  der  ^eit  der  Verbreitung 
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d£i  Islam  UMd  der  europsischeji  Vorh^schf^t^  In 

HO,  III.  1,2  liefg.,  1-118,  esp.  34  IT.;  Paku  Buwontj 
Xll,  J^aUn  mmiil  arus  zammi,  in  TEAIFO  weekly, 
Jakarta,  24  Nc?v.  1990,  51  ff.;  G.E.  Basworth,  Tlte 
ttfEt' /jiflffirc  Edinburgh  1996,  nos.  183-5. 

(G.G.  BF,t^G-|0.  Sf:JWMAKN]) 
SURAT,  a city  and  port  of  western  India, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  TaptT  and  some  16  km/|0 
miles  upstream  from  where  the  river  debouches  into 
the  Gulf  of  Gambay  (lat.  21^  10'  N„  long  72“  54*  E ). 
'fhe  geographer  Ptolemy  (A,D.  150),  speaks  of  the 
trade  of  Pulipula,  perhaps  Phulpada,  the  sacred  part 
of  Surat  city.  Early  references  to  Surat  by  Muslim 
historians  must  be  scruunised,  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  the  name  with  Sorath  fSaura^tra),  but  in  774/1373 
Ftniz  Shah  I^ughluk  III  built  a fort  to  protect  the 
place  against  the  Bhils.  The  foimdation  of  the  mod- 
em city  is  traditionally  assigned  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  its  prosperit>'  was  restored 
by  GopT,  a rich  Hindu  merchant,  and  in  1514  it  was 
already  an  important  seaport.  I'hc  Portuguese  burnt 
the  town  in  1512,  1530,  and  1531,  and  the  present 
fort  was  founded  hi  947/1540  by  Khudawand  Khan, 
a 4'urkish  olhtcr  in  the  service  of  Mahmud  III  of 
Gudjarat.  In  980/1572  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mrr^as,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  Mughal  Emperor 
Akbar,  who  besieged  and  took  the  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  plundered  in  1018/1609  by  Malik 
^Ambar  the  ^aba^hi  itwefr  of  the  Ni^am  ShahTs 

of  Alimadnagar  but  on  the  whole,  for  160 

years  Surat  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under 
Mughal  rule,  and  at  its  peak  in  the  mid- 17  th  cen- 
tury, may  have  had  a population  of  €a.  200,000;  it 
was  known  as  '"the  Gate  of  Mecca**  and  "‘the  Blessed 
Port'*  from  its  being  the  point  of  departure  for  Pilgrims 
to  Arabia.  An  English  ship  first  arrived  at  “Swally 
Hole**  (SuwailT)  the  anchorage  near  the  moiuh  of  the 
'I’aptr,  in  1 608,  but  the  English  encountered  great  dif- 
ricult>'  in  founding  a factoiy,  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Portuguese.  They  succeeded,  and  their  position 
was  secured  by  the  treaty  brought  back  from  Djahangir 
at  Agra  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe  in  1618.  llie  Dutch  East 
India  Company  likewise  secured  a factory  al  Surat  at 
the  same  time,  their  principal  one  in  India,  and  there 
was  also  a French  factory  opened  in  1667.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  trade  at  this  dme  were  silks  and  cot- 
ton textiles  exported  to  pAirope. 

Jliere  was  growing  insecurity  in  the  later  part  of 
Awrangzrb*s  reign.  The  MaraihS  leader  Sivadji" 

plundered  the  city  in  1664,  but  was  not  able  to  touch 
the  English  and  Dutch  factories,  Surat  sulTered  a cer- 
tain decline  from  the  English  Fiast  India  Company's 
decision  in  1687  to  transfer  the  seat  of  its  trading 
operations  on  the  west  coast  of  India  to  Bombay,  and 
the  Dutch  became  leading  traders  there.  Mar^lha  raids 
became  almost  an  annual  occurrence.  In  1733  the 
nominal  Mughal  governor  'Peg  Bakht  Khan  declared 
his  independence,  and  his  family  held  die  city  till 
1759  when  a British  expedition  from  Bombay,  w-ith 
Maratha  compliance,  took  over  SCirat,  the  local  Naw- 
wabs  continuing  as  nominal  rulers  till  1800,  when  it 
was  formally  incorfxjrated  into  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
In  1844  Surat,  at  the  time  economically  depressed 
through  the  rise  of  Bombay,  was  shaken  by  large- 
scale  riots  against  the  Bombay  Government’s  imposi- 
don  of  a new  tax  on  salt  to  compensate  for  its  losses 
through  abolition  of  transit  dues  on  manufactured 
goods;  the  new  tax  fell  heavily  on  [x>or  fishermen 
who  salted  their  catches.  However,  the  rise  in  cotton 
prices  during  the  American  Civil  War  bcnelitted  the 
city,  and  it  began  to  recover  from  its  depressed  state 


with  the  coming  of  railways.  It  is  now'  the  adminis- 
trative centre  of  a District  of  the  same  tiame  in  the 
Gujarat  State  of  the  Indian  Ui^ion,  with  a population 
in  1971  of  470,000. 

Monuments  include  the  mosque  built  by  Khuda- 
wand Khan  (947/1540)  and  that  of  Sayyid  I^aTar 
"Aydarus  (1049/1639  [sec  *avdajrus.  no.  8].  'fhe  pre- 
sent population  is  mainly  Hindu,  but  there  is  a sig- 
nificant Parse e community,  with  file  temples,  and  the 
Muslims  include  a significant  community  of  the  Bohora 
Isma^rlrs.  'Fhe  head  of  the  Da^udT  branch  of  the  Boho- 
ris,  called  the  Da*l  ui-MuiLik  or  AUiUd^Hl  Sahib,  has 
his  headquarters  in  Surat  although  he  normally  resides 
in  Bombay  [sec  bohoras]. 

Bihliography  . Sir  James  Campbell  (ed.),  Ckiztt^r 
qf  the  Bombay  ^esidea^,  i/I,  Histo^  of  Bom- 

bay 1896,  repr.  New  Delhi  1989;  Imperial  gazetteer 
of  India",  xxiii,  150-69;  A.  Wright,  Earlv  Etuglish 
adventures  in  the  East,  London  1914;  idem,  Annesl^' 
of  Surat  and  his  times,  London  1918;  Gazetteer  of  India. 

Gujarat  State,  Surat  District,  Ahmedabad  1962;  K.N. 
Chaudhuri,  The  English  East  India  Companv,  London 
1965;  idem.  The  trading  ivorld  qf  Asia  and  the  English 
East  India  Companv,  1660-/760,  Cambridge  1978; 
Ravinder  Kumar,  IVesiem  India  in  the  nineteenth  een- 
ttm.  A study  in  the  social  hisian  of  Maharashtra,  1 j>ndon- 
Toronfo  1968,  275-7;  B.G,  Gokhalc,  Surat  in  the 
se^rerUeenth  eentu^,  Ixmdon  and  Malmd  1978. 

(T.W,  HAiG-jC.E.  Bosworth]) 

§URAT  al-ARP  (a,),  lit.  “the  form  or  shape  of 
the  earth",  live  term  serving  as  the  title  for  two 
early  Islamic  geographical  works  covering  the 
world  as  it  was  then  known,  that  of  Muhammad  h. 

Musa  al-Kh'^'arazmT  (d.  ea.  232/847  and  that 

of  Ibn  Haw'kal  (d.  after  362/973  [q^v.]}.  See  further 

^UQPtAFIYA. 

AL-SURAYj^lYYA,  al-Mas*aj-a,  “the  question  of 
[Ibn]  Suraydj",  a term  in  the  Islamic  law  on 
divorce.  The  jurists  term  this  one  of  the  fonnulae 
of  the  “conditional  divorce"  {al-taldk  al-mu'^aihih  ^ala 
start),  a type  of  divorce  admitted  by  the  majority 
of  jurists  and  consisting  of  the  husband  addressing 
his  wife  w'ith  a formula  of  the  kind  “If  you  go  into 
this  house,  you  arc  divorced”.  In  most  of  ihe  fthh  trea- 
rises,  extended  developments  of  a casuistic  nature  are 
devoted  to  the  different  Ibrms  of  this  type  of  divorce, 
forms  disiinguished  from  each  other  by  the  partic- 
ular conditional  particle  used  {mart,  in,  idta,  mata,  etc.) 
in  the  formula  of  divorce  or  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
didon  evoked. 

'I'he  mas^ala  suravi^iyva  envisages  the  case  of  a divorce 
formula  in  the  following  terms:  “When  I divorce  you, 
you  will  have  already  been  divorced,  before  this 
divorce,  three  times'*  {mata  tailakttiki  fa-anti  talik'“  kablaJiu 
thalSit'''^^  Different  jurists,  including  the  Ibn 

Suraydi  (d.  306/918  — after  whom  this  question 

is  named — considered  Uiat  a formula  like  this  remained 
invalid  (i.e.  realisation  of  the  condition  did  not  email 
that  of  that  which  was  made  conditional),  since,  they 
said,  “affirmation  of  a divorce  leads  to  its  negation". 

There  is  a “circular  argiiment”  idaivr}  here,  as  al- 
SubkT  notes,  because  in  this  case,  when  husband  If. CO ITI 

divorces  his  spouse,  one  must  consider  whether  this 
act  is  already  a third  one  (hence  irrevocable),  and  if 
one  considers  that  the  woman  is  already  divorced  in 
that  fashion,  the  taldk  pronounced  (or  the  realisation 
of  the  condition)  lacks  any  object  and  cannot  there- 
fore have  the  effect  of  provoking  a threefold  divorcc. 

Gertain  jurists  held  that  a simple  (not  threefold) 
divorce  resulted,  w'hilst  others,  that  a threefold  divorce 
depended  enrirely  on  this  fonn  of  conditional  divorce. 
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Bibli&gTapky.  ^Tra^Tj  d-MudhMab^  cd.  Dar  al- 
Fikr,  li,  99;  SubkTi^  al-Tanahr  and  al- 

HilD,  245tfelar.com  (E-  Chaumoi^) 

StJRGUM  (see  Suppl]. 

§URKA  (a.)  lit,  “purse^*,  a sealed  purse  containing 
coins.  In  this  meaning  it  is  found  in  early  Arabic 
papyri.  It  stands  for  the  late  Roman  sacmium  signatum 
or  greek  faUis  (see  Hendy).  I'he  ^tra  was  used  for 
monetary  transactions.  Purses  with  a defined  amount 
of  money  were  sealed ^ because  coins  usually  dSfler  in 
weight  (see  Goitein). 

In  9th/I5lh  century  Mamluk  Egypt,  surra  is  used 
for  a purse  of  money  distributed  as  a gift  by  the 
ruler.  I bn  lySs  mentions  foremost  the  purses  annually 
given  to  the  and  Ji4ahd'’  as  well  as  the  gifts 

given  to  the  ^arTf  of  Mecca  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Before  this  period,  the  general  terms  m'uwi  (^.t^.j 
or  were  applied  for  those  gifts. 

After  922/1516  the  Ottoman  sultan  became  the 
protector  of  the  Holy  Cities,  Surra  developed  into 
a ftnancial  and  administrative  term  (Tkish.  sHm),  It 
defined  all  expenses  of  the  Pilgrimage  caravan,  pay- 
ments to  the  Bedouin  tribes  for  its  safe-conduct,  pay- 
ments to  the  Sharif  in  Mecca,  as  well  as  payments 
to  the  people  connected  with  the  services  in  reli^ous 
institutions  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  later  in 
Jerusalem  too  [see  Shaw),  From  the  19ih  century,  sev- 
eral descriptions  of  the  connected  ofltce  of  the  amm 
al-surra  by  amfrj  of  the  Pilgrimage  and  European  trav- 
ellers are  known  (see  Peters,  Stratkotter,  Landau). 

Bibiiographj^:  Ibn  lyas  (d.  930/1524),  al- 

ZuhuT  ft  €^-duhuT,  5 parts,  Cairo  1983-4, 

indices  4 parts,  Cairo  1984-2;  S.D.  Goitein,  A 
Meditemmean  sockfy^  i,  Berkeley-Los  Angeles  1967, 
see  231-4;  M.  Hcndy,  Studus  in  Syzaniine  fmm- 
tajy  tconorny  c.  300-400,  Cambridge  1983,  sec  338- 
44;  J.  Landau,  The  Hqaz  Raihvay  and  the  Muslim 
Pilgrimage,  Detroit  1971;  F.E.  Peters,  The  Ha^. 
Princeton  1994,  see  268*9;  SJ.  Shaw,  The  Jmaruiai 
and  admirus^tk'€  mg^nizntim  and  devehpmmi  af  OUa- 
man  Egypt  1517-1798,  Princeton  1982,  see  253-71; 
R.  Stratkbtter,  Van  Kaiw  nach  Mehka,  So^zint-  und  tVin- 
schifisgeschkhte  der  Pilge^hri  nach  dm  Berkhtm  des 
fhrdhfm  Rifat  Bald:  Alir^di  al-llaramain,  Berlin  1991. 

(S,  Hridemann) 

suns  or  SOrT  dynasty,  a line  of  Dihll  Sultans 
(947-62/1540-55)  founded  by  the  Afghan  commander 
Shir  Shah  Sur  b,  MiySn  Flasan  who  had  been 

in  the  service  of  the  preceeding  Lodf  sultans  [g.n'.]. 
This  brief  Indian  dynasty’s  period  of  rule  spanned  the 
interval  between  the  first  teign  of  the  Mughal  Huma- 
yun  [q.v,]  (937-47/1530-40)  and  his  second  reign  and 
the  final  consolidation  of  Mughal  rule  (962/1555), 
From  a base  In  Bihar,  ShTr  ^ah  in  the  i530s  made 
himself  master  of  northern  India,  including  Bengal, 
and  twice  repelled  invasions  from  Agra  by  Humayun, 
so  that  in  947/1540  he  assumed  die  sultanate  (for 
details  of  his  career  and  reign,  see  ^Tr  sur). 

When  he  was  killed  in  warfare  at  KalindjSr  in  952/ 
1545,  he  was  succeeded  by  hb  younger  son  Islam 
Shah  (952-61/1545-34),  who  managed  to  hold  the 
sultanate  together  in  die  face  of  ambidous  Afghan 
nobles,  whose  landed  power  he  endeavoured  to  reduce; 
but  on  his  death  in  autumn  960/1553,  the  throne 
was  seized  by  MubSris£  lyaan,  who  murdered  Islam 
KhSn’s  son  Ftrun  ^ah  and  assumed  royal  authoriry 
as  Muhammad  ^Adil  Shah.  The  next  year  was  filled 
with  anarchy  and  strife  as  the  central  authority  in 
DihlT,  and  the  sound  administradve  and  hnancial  sys- 
tem of  Shfr  ^ah  and  Islam  Khan,  collapsed.  Various 
membeis  of  the  Sur  family  such  as  Ibrahim,  Ahmad 


and  Mu  bam  mad  Khans  contested  the  throne  from 
such  bases  as  Lahore  and  Bengal,  with  the  commander 
Tadj  Khan  KararSnT  rebelling  at  G willy ar.  Assuming 
the  throne  in  Dihli,  Ibrahim  Khln  soon  had  to  yield 
power  to  Sikandar  ^n  imjxirtant  addidonal  fig- 

ure in  these  power  struggle  was  the  Hindu  general  of 
the  Surs,  Hemu,  who  was  eventually  killed  combat- 
ting the  Mughais  at  the  second  battle  of  Pinfpat 

This  confusion  within  the  Sur  family  enabled  Huma- 
yCn  to  reappear  in  962/1555,  occupying  Lahore,  defeat- 
ing the  Afghans  at  Sirhind  and  entering  Dihlf 

in  4 Ramadan  962/23  July  1555. 

Bibiiagraphyr  For  both  primary  and  secondary 
sources,  see  the  Bibl.  of  min  sCr,  to  which 

should  be  added  R.C.  Majumdar  (ed.),  7^  histo^ 
and  culture  of  Iks  Iridian  people.  V!P  The  Mughul  empire, 

Bombay  1974,  68-103;  LH.  Slddiqui,  $fm  Sh^ 
emd  his  Jaipur  1995;  C.E.  Bosworth,  The  J4ew 

hkmiic  dynasties,  a chronolog^ai  and  geneah^al  numual, 
Edinburgh  19M,  no.  160.  (C.E.  Bosworth) 

SURT,  a mediaeval  city  of  Libya,  also  known 
today  as  al-Mudayna  or  Madfna  Sultan,  lies  55  km/ 34 
miles  east  of  the  modem  city  of  Sirt. 

It  was  originally  a Punic  emporium  called  Charax, 

L^ter,  in  Roman  times,  it  was  called  Iscina  and  became 
the  site  of  a Jewish  colony.  In  many  Berber  revolts 
against  Byzantine  authority  the  city  seems  to  have 
been  destroyed.  After  the  Umayyad  conquest  of  North 
Africa,  the  town  has  no  recorded  history  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  Mindasa,  Mahanha,  and  Fanils  branches 
of  the  Butr  confc  deradon  of  Berbers  began  to  setde 
there.  To  the  east  of  them,  the  Ma2ata  and  the 
Lawata  Berbers  were  settling,  and  to  the  west  of  them 
and  beyond  Tawarga  up  to  Tripoli  [see  tarabulus 
AL-carARB]  were  the  Hawwara  Berbers  of  the  rival 
Baranis  confedc radon.  All  these  sctdeis  from  A^jdabiya 
to  Tripoli  seem  to  have  been  converted  to  Ibadl 
Khari^jism  around  the  mid-2nd/8th  century.  Kharidjr 
alHliadoit  made  these  townships  independent  of  the 
newly-established  *Abbasid  caliphate.  These  settlements 
are  menrioned  by  the  Muslim  geographers  a]-Ya"kubT, 

Ibn  Khurradadhbih  and  al-MukaddasI,  but  tlie  most 
detailed  description  is  given  by  Ibn  Hawkal,  who 
passed  through  Surt  in  336/947  on  his  way  to  the 
Fitimid  capital  aUMahdiyya  He  describes  Surt 

as  lying  a bow-shot  away  from  the  sea,  built  on  hard, 
sandy  ground  with  strong  walls  of  mud  and  brick.  It 
was  inhabited  by  Berber  tribes  who  owned  farms 
there.  They  had  cisterns  to  store  rainwater  and  they 
harvested  suflicient  dates,  grapes  and  other  fruit.  They 
bred  goats  and  camels  and  mined  alum,  which  they 
exported.  The  city  grew  wealthier  than  the  neighbour- 
ing A4idabiya  and  paid  tribute  to  die  tadmid  caliph. 

Ibn  Hawkal  mentions  the  walls  and  cisterns,  but  not 
a mosque  or  forts.  A Muslim  community  without  a 
mosque  is  not  imaginable,  and  one  must  have  been 
built  by  the  origmal  Ibadf  settlers.  "Hie  forts  were 
probably  built  later  by  the  Fa|imid  caliph  a]-Mu52^ 
(341-65/952-75  tn  preparation  for  the  final 

march  of  hU  general  Djawhar  for  the  conquest 

of  Egypt.  Al-MakrTzr  gives  the  date  355/965, 

In  the  period  after  the  F^timids’  shift  of  their  capital  If. CO m 
to  the  newly-built  city  of  Cairo,  the  entire  Syruc 
region  became  a battleground  between  die  Fadmids 
of  Egypt  and  the  new  Berber  rulers,  the  Zrrids  \q.v.'\ 
of  Kayrawan.  For  a dme,  the  Zanatl  Berber  Banii 
Kiiazrun  of  Tripoli,  who  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  zrrids,  controlled  the  Syrtic  region 
and  brought  it  into  a temporary  alliance  with  the 
Fadmids.  Also  at  this  time  (429/1037),  we  read  about 
the  settlement  of  the  Arab  Bedouin  tribe  of  Zu^^ba 
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and.  later  of  Riyah  and  Kuira,  all  members  of  ^hc 
HiiaJ  groups  in  this  region » and  this  later  exploded 
into  the  great  Hilalian  invasion  of  443/1051,  in  the 
aftermath  of  which  we  have  the  repon  of  al-Bakrf 
(d,  476/1083),  “It  is  a large  city  by  the  sea  and  en- 
closed by  a wall  of  bricks.  It  has  a masc|qe,  a bath 
and  bazaars.  It  has  three  gales:  [i.e.  southeast], 

DjawfT  [i.e.  landwards],  and  a small  one  facing  the 
sea  [i.e.  north] . This  city  has  no  suburbs  around  it, 
but  possesses  datc-pahns,  gardens,  sweet- water  springs 
and  many  cisterns.  Its  animals  are  goau  and  tlieir 
meat  is  juicy  and  tender,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
found  in  Egypt. The  new  elements  are  a mosque, 
ihc  bath,  and  bazaars.  Al-Bakrfs  report  was  the  basis 
of  the  modcni  excavations  in  this  area.  He  hints  at 
the  existence  of  Arab,  Berber,  Persian  and  Coptic 
merchants,  whose  commercial  practices  he  criticises. 

In  the  later  Fatimid  period,  Surt  began  to  be 
abandoned,  being  probably  no  longer  a junction  of 
east-west  and  north-south  trade  routes.  The  decline 
of  Surt  and  A^jdabiya  is  attested  by  aUIdrTsi  (d.  561/ 

I 166),  who  seems  to  have  visited  the  Syrtic  region. 
In  the  next  century,  *Alr  b.  Sa'Td  al-Maghribr  (d. 
685/ 1 2S6)  talks  of  Sun's  forts  having  survived.  In  the 
19th  century,  the  Ottoman  writer  Abrnad  al-Na.%b  al- 
An^rf  also  mentions  Surt,  but  mainly  on  the  basis 
of  aJ-Bakrl's  report. 

The  city  withered  aw-ay  between  the  6th/ 1 2th  and 
the  early  19th  centuries.  It  is  at  this  time  that  west- 
ern  exploration  and  modern  archaeology  revived 
knowledge  of  it.  The  Beachey  brothers  visited  it  in 
1821;  Heinrich  Barth  in  1846  (whose  ideas  were 
restated  by  Karl  Muller);  G.A.  Freund  in  1881;  Luigi 
Cerrata  in  1931;  and  Richard  Goodchild  in  1950. 
IjLtcr  explorations  by  ^Abd  al-Hamfd  Abu  'i-Sa*Qd 
in  1963-4,  Muhammed  Mustafa  in  1965-6,  H.  Blake, 
A.  Hurt,  and  D.  VVhitchouse  in  1971,  and  by  Geza 
Fehervari,  Abu  '1-Sa‘ud  and  Geoffrey  and  Joan  King, 
as  well  as  MasTid  Shaghluf  and  E.  Chin,  in  1978, 
have  covered  four  seasons  of  excavations  revealing 
walk  that  encompassed  the  city  during  the  time  of 
Ibn  IJaw^al  within  184,003  m^,  the  mosque,  the  forts, 
the  cisterns,  and  the  roads  and  gates.  No  trace  of  the 
harbour  remains,  but  as  evidence  of  trade,  20  Fapmid 
lustre  fragments  and  a coin  of  the  time  of  the  caliph, 
al-Mu"^izz  have  been  discovered. 

liibtiogTaphj:  J.  Sources.  Ya'kdbr,  BuldUtt,  344- 
6;  Ibn  Khurradadhbili,  vi,  85,  86,  224;  Mukaddasi, 
iii,  245;  Ibn  Hawkal,  ii,  67-B,  tr.  Kramers-Wiet, 
63-4;  Bakrl,  ai-Mu^rih  ft  bildd  IJnkiy^  part 

of  his  ifKJ  ed,  de  Slane,  Algiers 

1857;  ^AJr  b.  Sa'rd  al-Maghribf.  si-Mtigprib  Jt  htilS 
’l-Magltrib,  q uo  te  d in  Abu  'l-Fida* , 1 49;  Makrlzu 
cd.  al-Shayyal.  Cairo  1967,  59- 
96;  Ibn  'Idhan,  i,  230,  243-5;  251-2  Ahmad  al- 
Na'^lb  al-An$an,  al-Man/ial  Jt  Jardbulm 

Tripoli  n.d.  I 19-20. 

Studies.  R.G.  Goodchild,  Medina  Suiian  (Charax- 
fscina-Surt)^  a prelinimajy  in  Antiqua,  i (1 965), 
132-42;  'Abd  al-HamTd  Abu  '1-Sa*ud,  £4r|>'  mo.tque 
at  Afadiitei  in  iii-iv  (19^-7),  15.5-60; 

H,  Blake,  A.  Hu  it  and  D.  While  house,  At^ddbiya  in 
the  mriksi  Fa  timid  ArihitectuTe,  in  i&id.y  viii  (1971)  105- 
20;  A.  Hamdani,  Somr  aspei:ts  qf  die  kisimry  of  Ufya 
dunag  the  Fatmiid  period,  in  Ubya  in  histoiy^  Beirut 
1970,  321-48,  and  Surt  the  eify  and  its  hisUiiy^  in  Ute 
Maghreb  R^iea\  vi/1-2  (1991),  2-17. 

(A.  Hamdani) 

SUHUR,  MIrza  Radjab  'AlI  BEg  {ca.  1787-1867) 
early  writer  of  Urdu  fiction,  born  in  Lucknow, 
for  which  city  he  retained  great  affection  all  hk  life. 


He  was  well  educated,  noted  for  hk  command  of 
Arabic  and  Persian,  sis  well  as  Urdu,  and  excelled  in 
calligraphy.  He  wa.s  also  an  expert  musician.  He  was 
trained  in  poetry  by  a pupil  of  Suz  [^.t?.J,  Nawazi^. 

He  was  a friend  of  the  poet  Gfe^b  [^.vj,  who  regarded 
him  as  the  leading,  Urdu  prose  writer  of  his  age. 
Apparently,  Suiiir  fcl!  foul  of  the  NawwSb  of  luicknow’^ 

QiazI  al-Din  Haydar  ^ah,  and  had  to  leave  for 
Cawnporc  and  Benares,  where  he  wrote  his  master- 
piece, the  romantic  novel  Fasdm-yi  For  fur- 

ther information  about  this  work,  see  tas^,  5.  In 
Urdu,  at  vol.  V,  202,  The  tide  of  the  w'ork  is  apt, 
meaning  “Story  of  wonders”',  as  it  contains  "'plenty 
of  necromancy  and  witchcraft,  spiced  with  adventures 
in  charmed  forests  and  duels  with  demons  and  wizards” 
(Saksena).  It  is  an  archetypal  dastan  or  fairy-story  in 
the  tradition  of  the  old  mattnmns  [^.tf.].  Two  features 
must,  however,  be  stressed.  Firstly,  the  prose  style 
tends  to  be  ornate  with  much  rhyme.  But  Muhammad 
Sadiq  does  concede  that  “whenever  the  story  interest 
predominates  ...  he  comes  quite  close  to  the  spoken 
language  of  the  day,  and  is  racy  and  idiomatic”. 
Secondly,  considerable  light  is  shed  on  contemporary 
Lucknow  life,  seen  in  the  long  introduction.  Surur 
played  an  important  role  in  the  rise  of  the  Urdu 
novel.  He  was  imitated  and,  at  times,  satirised.  Future 
developments  were  to  come  from  European^ — chiefly 
English — influences.  Although  written  in  1824,  Fasdna- 
yi  ^a^d^ib  was  not  published  until  nearly  twenty 
years  later.  In  the  meantime,  Surur,  had  returned  to 
Lucknow,  and  had  been  appointed  a court  poet  to 
Wadi  id  *A]r  Shah,  Nawwa  b of  Awadh  or  Oudh  who 
was,  iiowever,  exiled  by  the  Britkh  to  Calcutta  in 
1856.  Surur  was  left  destitute,  but  later  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  Maharadj^s  successively  of  Benares, 

Alwar  and  Patiala.  He  died  in  Benares. 

The  position  of  SurOr  in  Urdu  literary  history  is 
that  his  fame  k in  one  form  only,  the  novel;  indeed, 
almost  entirely  in  one  work.  Yet,  he  excelled  in  sev- 
eral fields,  and  this  was  recognised  by  his  contem- 
poraries. Unfortunately,  little  of  hk  vast  output  is 
readily  available  in  print.  This  Is  attested  by  Saksena, 
writing  in  1927.  Among  w'orks  mentioned  arc  a review 
of  Ghalib  in  rhymed  prose,  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
Arabian  Mght$^  ^abistdn^i  ^tuk  There  Is  also  a con- 
gratulatory ode  on  the  marriage  of  Prince  Edward, 
later  King  Edward  VII.  Very  little  of  his  works,  apart 
from  his  prose,  has  survived,  and  of  that,  his  works 
on  calligraphy  and  music  have  been  forgotten.  As  for 
his  poetry,  although  it  must  have  been  of  a high 
order,  no  ditvdn  is  to  be  found.  Some  poems  are  avail- 
able in  his  prose  works  and  in  various  anthologies. 
According  to  Saksena,  though  he  was  a member  of 
the  Lucknow  school,  he  followed  an  independent  path, 
scorning  arhiiciality  and  bombast.  On  the  whole, 
Saksena's  account  of  Surur  k one  of  the  best  parts 
of  his  Histoiy  of  Urdu  hterature^  though  at  times  verbose 
and  inconclusive.  It  does  show  him  as  a controver- 
sial figure  who  merits  further  study. 

Bibliography  i Surur's  letters  describing  his  iravek 
in  northern  India  were  published,  and  are  praised 
by  Saksena.  For  further  inforrnationfQQf^iQticter.COm 
should  be  made  to  5,  and  also  to  Muhammad 

Sadiq,  A HisUsjy  of  Urdu  literature^  Oxford  1964,  and 
Ram  Babu  Saksena,  Hisbiry  of  Urdu  literaiurej  Alla- 
habad 1927.  Havwood) 

SUR^^  NAppB  [see  NApjTB  MLTHAMMAD  SURCrJ  , 

SURURl  (SURORl),  the  pen-name  {mokhlaf) 
used  by  several  Ottoman  poets,  of  whom  the 
following  two  are  the  most  remarkable: 

1.  Muslim  ai.-DTn  Mustafa,  a distinguished 
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philologist  and  commentator,  born  in  Gallipoli 
in  897/1491  the  son  of  the  merchant  Sha9>an.  After 
studying  with  learned  men  of  renown,  he  became  a 
mulazini  of  FenarF-zadc  Muhyi  *J-Dm  Efcndi  who 
appointed  him  bdb  nd^ibi  in  927/1521  when  he  was 
kddi  of  Istanboh  After  an  interval  in  his  career  dur* 
ing  which  he  became  a derwt^  of  Nakshbendl  MahmOd 
Efendi,  the  of  the  EmFr  Buhharf  z^iviye,  SuriirT 

became  mudtrris  in  930/1523-4  of  the  Sari^ja  Pa^a 
mMm$  in  Gallipoli  * then  of  the  PTit  Pasha  ^wiye  in 
Istanbul  in  933/1526-7,  and  in  944/1537-8  he  became 
the  first  mudfTTis  to  teach  at  the  imdrese  which  (Giizeldje) 
K^im  Pasha  had  Sinan  build  lo  the  quarter  of 

Istanbul  named  after  him.  Although  he  resigned  in 
954/1547  to  resume  the  life  of  a derwisht  he  later 
relumed  to  the  K3sim  Pasha  medrese  (lecturing  also 
on  aUDTn  Rilmr's  in  the 

K^fm  Pasha  mosque  in  the  aftemoons]i-  In  955/1548 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Mustafa  [sec  mustapa.  3], 
the  ill-fated  son  of  Suleyman  the  Magnificent,  fbr 
w'hom  he  wrote  some  of  his  best^known  works.  Upon 
the  execution  of  this  prince  in  969/1553,  he  with- 
drew into  private  life*  teaching  in  the  he  had 

had  built  in  the  Kasfmpa^a  quarter  of  Istanbul.  (The 
author  of  the  Kiinh  ei-idikbAty  *Alr  also  a native 

of  Gallipoli,  was  a pupil  of  his  here  in  965/1557-8.) 
He  died  on  7 pjumada  1 969/1 3 January'  1562  and 
was  buried  at  his  own  mes^td  (but  nothing  remains 
of  either  his  tomb  or  mas^^td). 

The  works  of  Surun,  who  was  mainly  a commen- 
tator and  translator,  treat  a great  variety  of  topics, 
such  as  exegesis  of  the  Kur’an,  prophedc  tradition, 
Islamic  law,  logic,  astrology,  medicine,  grammar,  and 
literature.  Of  over  thirty  commentaries  of  his  (some 
in  Arabic  or  Persian)  his  Hd^iya  on  al-Baydawl’s  An- 
wdr  al-tanzU  and  his  jj&arAs  on  al-Bukh^iTs  al-SdkUt^ 
on  the  ^md  on  al-Mutannzfs  al-AH^bak 

are  among  the  best-known.  Especially  remarkable 
among  his  transLadons  is  that  of  al-Kazwfnfs  cosmog- 
raphy ai-maktiukilt,  a synopsis  with  the  title 

Kitdb  we  As  to  literature,  his  com- 

mentaries on  Sa^drs  BStddn  and  Oulutdn  and  even 
more  so  those  on  Hafiz/s  f>itvdn  and  on  the 
yi  ma^nawi  are  famous,  that  on  the  having 

even  earned  him  the  epithet  of  Stdnk-i  \Ieiknmd. 
Among  his  original  works,  Bakr  el-ma^Sjifj  a com- 
pendium of  prosody,  rhyme,  rhetoric  elements,  and 
terms  of  diwdn  poetry  (with  samples  from  Arabic  and 
Persian  poetry),  which  he  wrote  for  prince  Mustafa 
in  Turkish,  was  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
over  the  centuries.  Sururl  is  also  the  author  of  a 
Turkish  dlwdn  (he  remarks  himself  that  he  wrote  the 
majority  of  his  509  ^azek  in  his  youth),  but  the  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  that  have  reached  us  are  not 
remarkable. 

Bibliography The  tedkkires,  of  Sehi,  Latlfi,  SA^luk 
Celcbi,  ^nali-zade  Hasan  Cclebi,  Beyani,  Riyadr 
and  Kaf-zade;  *AlPs  Kimh  d-aktbdr^  Ewliya  Celebi, 
S^dkat-ndmey  Istanbul  1314,  i,  426;  'Ata%  Dt^l  to 
the  ^akdHk  al'-ttu’^mdmyya^  Istanbul  1268,  23-5; 
Hammer-Purgstall,  GOi?,  iii,  318;  idem,  ^schkhk 
der  Omanmhen  Dkhikunxt^  ii,  287-9;  IJfiscyin  Aywan- 
sarayt,  Ha^kal  el-<§.eivdmi\  Istanbul  1281,  ii,  4-5; 
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2.  Seyyid  ^Qthmah,  the  greatest  Ottoman 
writer  of  chronograms  (iarf^s),  which  mastery 
earned  him  the  epithet  Miiwerrikh-f  the  chronogram- 
matist.  He  was  bom  in  Adana  on  25  Rabi^  III  65/ 1 1 
February  1732  as  the  son  of  Hsfiz.  Mus5.  He  came 
to  the  capital  in  1193/1779  encouraged  by  Yahya 
Tewfik  Efendi,  who  later  became  d-hlam^  and 

who  the  same  year  changed  the  poet's  pen-name  from 
f;Iuznr  (which  he  had  already  used  six  years)  to  Sururf. 
Through  his  intercession,  Sururf  became  a mdldzim  of 
d-hiam  Es*ad-zadc  Mehmed  ghenf  Efendi;  as 
such,  he  had  to  live  in  straitened  means  until  his  sev- 
eral appointments  as  kadi  starting  1195/1781.  During 
the  years  1203-4/1788-90  he  was  the  ke^iida  of  his 
dose  friend  the  poet  Stinbiil-zade  Wehbf  Efendi  j 
in  Eski  Zaghra  (Stara  Zagora,  in  southern  Bulgaria, 
where  the  latter  was  kadT).  He  died  on  1 1 ^afar 
1229/2  Febmary  1814  and  w'as  buried  beside  SUnbtil- 
zSde  Wchbr  Efendi  outside  Edime  kapisi  in  Istanbul; 
neither  grave  exists  today. 

Sururfs  laJcnt  as  poet  was  not  all-encompassing 
(his  kaifl(U%  and  are  not  rcmadtable)  but  restricted 

to  the  writing  of  chronograms,  where  however  he 
showed  such  mastery  that  he  earned  for  himself  the 
position  of  unrivalled  master  of  the  Ottoman 
He  stands  apart  from  all  other  Ottoman  poets  who 
wrote  chronograms  before  ajid  after  him,  having  writ- 
ten an  incomparably  greater  number  of  idnkh^  (nearly 
2,000)  on  an  unlimited  variety  of  topics,  commemo- 
rating events  ranging  from  the  historic  to  the  most 
trivial  everyday  occasion,  often  with  a touch  of  hu- 
mour. His  admirable  ease  of  composition  is  especially 
evident  not  only  when  he  commemorates  one  and 
the  same  event  with  a great  number  of  tdn^s.  but 
abo  when  he  inbeds  an  amazing  number  of  chrono- 
grams in  one  and  the  same  hemistich  or  verse,  SururTs 
Bdivdn^  which  he  called  Me^dt-m^z-i  was  printed  at 
Biillk  in  1 255/ 1 839.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Hezdiyydt 
(humoristic  and  satirical  poems)  under  the 
HawaT;  these  were  printed  twice  in  Istanbul  (undated) 
and  include  about  100  tdrikAs.  Especially  often  lam* 
pooned  by  Sururf  was  Sunbul-xadc  Wehbr  Efendi 
who  retaliated  in  like  manner.  SururFs  predilec- 
tion for  the  chronogram  is  also  shown  by  his  putting 
together  a coUeciion  of  Idnkt  m^^rd%  (chronogram 
hemistichs;  this  includes  but  a very  few  tdTi^  verses) 
from  his  own  work  as  well  as  from  that  of  poets  who 
were  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  This  collec- 
tion, which  had  been  enlarged  through  additions  by 
the  poet  Ke^edji-^^dc  [see  "izzkt  moli.a]  and  the  ofii- 
cial  historiographer  Es^ad  Efendi  was  printed 

by  Djewdet  Pasha  " J in  1299/1881-2  at  Istanbul 
with  the  title  ^tJirwrf  medi^iu^asr,  about  half  of  the  ca. 

2,300  £dtfkh$.  in  this  collection  are  by  SururL 

Bibliography:  Failn,  T^Afre,  Istanbul  1271,  189- 
90;  Hammer-PurgstaD,  Ges^hiehk  der  osmanucken  Dicht- 
kumt^  iv,  489-94;  ^ewdet  Pasha,  Beld^M-i 
Istanbul  1299,  183-98;  Ebuzziya  TewfT^,  Surun-i 
mim^etnkhy  Istanbul  1305;  Mu'allim  NSdji,  .SHriiii:,  in 
Me^mu^a-yi  Mu^aZ/wj,  1305,  Ul-6;  Si^ill-i 
iii,  13;  Gibb,  HOP,  iv,  265-78;  %Mmdnit  mfellijlm, 
ii,  238;  Bablnger,  GOfX'',  379;  idem,  art.ffn  s.vi,?I^  C0m 
O.F.  Akiin,  art.  in  !A  s.v.;  I.  Yakit,  Piirk-kldm  kdl- 
tumndi  ebcid  hesabi  w iatih  dU^Urme,  Istanbul  1992, 
I98-2J0._  _ _ _ (Edith  G.  .fKMBROs) 

SURURI  KASHANI,  the  pen-name  of  Mu  bam  mad 
Kasim,  Persian  lexicographer  of  the  lOth- 
1 1 th/ 1 6th- 1 7th  century. 

His  father,  Muhammad,  is  said  to  liavc 

been  a shoemaker.  Sururf,  during  his  early  youth, 
practised  the  same  profession  but,  later  turned  to 
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scholarship.  According  to  a tradition,  he  was  endowed 
with  a prolific  memory  and  could  recite  thirty  thou- 
sand heart.  He  chose  to  reside  in  Isfahan^ 

and  there  he  is  reported  to  have  met  the  traveller 
Pietro  de  la  Valle,  who  visited  the  city  in  1032/ 
1622-3.  Sururf  made  a journey  to  India  and  W'a$  in 
t^hawT  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Djahan  in  1036/ 
1626-7.  From  there-  he  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
but  died  on  the  w'ay. 

SururF  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Persian-to- 
Persian  dictionary,  the  al-Furs  “A  collection 

of  words  from  the  Persian  language”,  also  known  as 
Farhang-i  Smurf.  In  the  preface  of  the  book  (sc:c  Farhang- 
i ma^ma^  d/-Fhr.T,  cd.  Miihammad  Dabrr  SiylkT,  Tehran 
1338/1960,  i,  U6),  the  author  states  that  he  com- 
piled his  dictionary  after  consul  ring  a number  of  works, 
gives  the  names  of  many  of  these  works,  and  dedi- 
cates his  production  to  ^ah  ‘Abbas  1 Several 

years  later,  he  prepared  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
book  after  he  had  come  into  possession  of  DjamaJ  ah 
Din  Husayn  Indju^s  dictionary,  the  Farhang-i  J^aiiangTri, 
a copy  of  w^hich  was  brought  to  him  from  India,  and 
from  w'hich  he  was  to  l>enefit  in  the  revision  of  his 
own  work.  In  the  meantime,  Sururf  had  compiled  a 
concLse  version  of  al-Fmiy  named  ^uf^sat  al- 

Aia^jnui'^,  the  preface  of  which  carries  an  endorsement 
to  Piimad  al-Dawla  Hatim  Beg,  minister  of  ‘Abbas  1. 
It  must  have  been  composed  not  later  than  1018/1609- 
10,  since  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sipah  Sal^r  Library 
relers  to  a copy  ol  the  work  in  a private  collection 
bearing  that  dale  (see  Fi/irist-r  Afadrasa-yi 

^AS-yi  Sip^dt  SdiMf,  Tehran  1316-18/1938-40,  ii,  222). 

SururT"s  al-Fun  is  a useful  piece  of  Persian 

lexicography;  for  the  meaning  of  its  terms,  which  are 
arranged  according  to  their  iiittial  and  linal  letters,  it 
provides  illustrative  examples  from  the  works  of  the 
poets. 

Sururr  was  also  a potu,  and  some  of  the  verses 
composed  by  him  are  cited  by  Muhammad  'Ilhir 
KafrabadJ  in  his  Tfidhkira,  ed.  WahTd  Dastgardt, 
'J’ehran  1361/1982,  291. 

HihUography:  In  addition  to  references  in  the 
text,  see  abo  H.  Blochmann,  Cmtnbutionj^  to  Persian 
iexkography,  in  ^ASB,  xxxvii/I  (1869)-  P.  de  Lagarde, 
Fersisehe  Stidien^  repr.  Osnabruck  1970;  Ricu,  CJatahgue 
of  Persian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Aluseum^  ii.  Add. 
7681;  Blochet,  Cntahgue  de^  mmtiscrits  Persan^,  Biblio- 
theque  Narionale,  Paris,  i-ii,  995;  Sayyid  Muham- 
mad ‘Alf  Da‘r  ai-Islam,  Farharjg-i  Tehran 

1 364/ 1 985,  v;  DihkhudS..  Lnghat-ndma^  s.v.  *Sufurf; 
Muhammad  Mu^fn,  FarhoT^-i  Fdrsi^  v,  Tehran  1371/ 
1992;  Sa‘Td  Nafisf,  Tatfhh~i  nazm  u dar  Iran 

W(i  dar  z^bdn-i  Farsf^  i,  Tehran  1363/1984;  Dhabih 
Allah  Sai^,  Tdrikh-i  adabiyydt  dar  hdriy  v/1,  Tehran 
1372/1994;  Muhammad"  ‘Aif  'Fabrlzf,  {Mudarris), 
Rayhanot  ai-adtdi,  ii,  TabrFz  (?)  1328/1949;  Shahriyar 
NaWr,  Farkang-rtardishyi  Fdrsr  dm  Hmd  u Pakistan^ 
Tehran  1341/1962;  J.  Rypka  et  alii^  Hidory  of  Iranian 
iUeraturti  Dordrecht  1968;  Ahmad  Gulctn-i  Ma‘anT, 
ffAFurf*,  in  Ma^alh-yi  adabiyydt  u ^ulum-i 
insdni^  Ddni^tgah-i  Firdawsti  x/1  (Ma^had  1353/ 
1974)^  (MiJNiBLit  Rahmak) 

SURUSH,  MiJiiAMMAD  ‘AiJ  Khan,  prominent 
Persian  poet  of  the  Ka^a.r  period.  He  was 
born  around  1228/1813  in  Sidih,  a district  of  Isfaha-u. 
His  ancestors  w«:rc  artisans  and  farmers,  and  his 
father  was  reportedly  a butcher  by  trade  (see  Dtwan, 
i,  introd.,  2).  About  1243/1827  Suru^  moved  to 
Isfahan  after  his  father*s  death.  There  he  completed 
his  education  and  also  discovered  his  poetic  vocation. 
In  1247/1831  he  left  Isfahan  to  find  suitable  patron- 


age, and  travelled  to  various  cities.  Finally,  he  settled 
dow-n  in  Tabriz,  where  he  gained  access  to  the  heir- 
apparent,  N^ir  al-Din.  When  the  latter  came  to  the 
throne:  in  1264/1848,  SuriLsh  accompanied  him  to 
Tehran,  and  after  the  death  of  Ka’anf  in  1270/1854, 
succeeded  ihe  latter  as  the  forc:most  poet  of  Nasir  aJ- 
Dm  Shah's  court.  The  monarch  awarded  him  the 
title  of  Shams  al-^u‘ara*  and  later  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  Khan.  Hr  died  at  Tehran  in  1285/1868- 
9 and  was  buried  in  Kum. 

In  his  poetry,  SurCi^  was  a follower  of  old  mas- 
ters like  Anwarr,  MuSvi-ir  and  Farrukhl  [y.t'r'.].  His 
main  field  of  literary  activity  was  ihc  kostda.,  in  which 
he  is  reckoned  among  the  leading  exponents  of  his 
age.  Besides  kaslda^^  he  composed  stn/eral  madirtaun?^^ 
of  which  Ihdibiiiiskt-rtdma  “Book  of  UrdTbihi^t”  and 
Rawdai  at-asrdt  “Garden  of  mysteries”  are  perhaps  the 
most  significant.  The  former,  which  comprises  over 
9,000  coupltris,  represents  an  account  of  the  Prophet^s 
life:.  The  second  mathnaual^  Raivdai  ahasrar^  comprises 
a little  over  1,150  couplet.  It  w'as  first  published  in 
1286/1869-70,  and  dcaU  with  the  tragic  events  that 
look  place  at  Karbala*.  The  poet  is  also  credited  with 
the  composition  of  a nmitnawt^  modelled  on  Firdawst^s 
Sh&h-ndma  and  describing  the  hLstory  of  ihe 
dynasty  from  its  inception  to  the  rime  of  Nasir  al- 
DTn  Shah.  Another  achievement  for  which  Suru^  is 
remembered  relates  to  his  involvement  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Ihousand  and  one  nights  into  Persian,  This  ren- 
dering, made  by  Mulla  ‘Abd  al*l^|rf  'tasCidjl,  owed 
its  verse  extracts  to  the  efforts  of  Suru^h,  who  replaced 
the  Arabic  originals  either  by  substituting  them  with 
verses  drawn  from  the  works  of  Persian  masters  or, 
where  it  was  not  possible:,  by  translaiing  them  himsclf- 
BibHography:  Surush,  Dtwdn,  ed.  Muhammad 
DjaTar  Mah^ub,  Tehran  1339-40/1960-1,  i-ii; 
Ritjla-kuii'  KJjan  Hidliyai,  Aiadinia'^  al-fu.%abd\  ed. 

Mazalrir  Mu^fla,  ii/1,  Tehran  1339/1960;  Sayyid 
Ahmad  DTwan  Begi,  HacRkat  ed.  ‘Abd 

al-Husayn  Nawa*!,  i,  Tehran  1364/1985;  Muham- 
mad KaxwTnl,  l^V/fiiydt-i  mddprin^  in  Tddgdry  v/  I -2; 
Muhammad  ‘AJi  Tabriz!  (Mitdarris),  Rayhdnat  al- 
adaby  Tabriz  (?)  1328/1949,  ii;  njalal  al-Dfn  Huma*T, 

Surush  Isfikdm,  in  Alakdldi-i  adabi,  Tehran  1 369/ 

1990,  i;  Rida-zlda  Shafak,  Tdrfkh-i  adabi)ydt-i  Iran, 

Tehran  1321/1942;  Ibrahim  Safa*!,  Jvdhdat-i  adabi- 
yi  Iran  dar  ICddjdr^  Tehran  (?)  n.d.;  J.  Rypka 
et  atiif  of  Iranian  Hterature,  Dordrecht  1968; 

Mtihammad  DjaTar  Mah^Qb,  Ddstdnhd-yi  ^dmhdtm- 
yi  FdrsUf  in  .Su^an,  xi/1;  YafiyS.  Aryanpur,  Az  S^bd 
td  .A/Tma,  Tehran  1350/1971,  i;  Muhammad  Mu‘m, 

Farhang-i  Farsi,  Tehran  1371/1992,  v;  ‘Abd  al-Rafr‘ 

Hakik^il  (Rafr ‘K  Farhang-i  'I’ehran  1 368/1990. 

(Mc'nibi'r  Rahman) 

SORYA  [see  al-^a*m]. 

SUS  (a.)  “licorice^*,  i e.  the  mot,  and  more  specifi- 
cally the  decoction  from  the  root  of  Glyiyrthiza 
giabra  L.  var.  (family  Fabaceae),  a perennial  herb  indige- 
nous to  southern  Eurojje  and  western  .Asia.  Arabic  syno- 
nyms of  juj  (a  common  Semitic  word  corresponding 
to  Akkadian  and  Aramaic  include  did 

al-sus  and  sha^iarat  al-Jurs^  whereas  the  Persian  mahak/  If.COm 
mathak  seems  to  reflect  Sanskrit  madhuka^  the  Greek 
name  7?Lux6ppi^a,  of  which  licorice  k a corruption  (<  late 
Latin  liqumiia}.,  literally  means  “sweet-root”. 

From  ancient  rimes,  the  herb  ha.s  been  cultivated 
throughout  the  Mediterranean,  It  grows  up  to  one 
metre,  with  four  to  eight  egg-shaped  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary bunches  of  blue  flowers.  The  long,  thin  under- 
ground roots  are  flexible,  (ibrous,  easily  cut,  coloured 
yellow  inside,  and  have  a disiincti\.feJy  sweet  taste.  The 
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powder  obtained  from  the  dried  root  is  supposed  to 
hold  cathartic  properties,  and  was  added  to  beverages 
and  cataplasms.  The  evaporated  juice  extracted  by 
boiling  the  root  liqmniiae)  is  mainly  used  as  an 

expectorant  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  syrups,  but  it 
is  also  considered  useful  against  pain  in  the  stomachj 
kidneys,  and  bladder;  besides,  it  serves  as  a mask  for 
bitter  medicines,  and  the  sweetmeat  known  as  licorice 
candy  or  black  sugar  is  made  from  it. 

BihiiogTaphjf  : I.  T>dw,  Dif  Fiom  ikr  Judmy  Vienna- 
Leipzig  1994^  ii,  fT;  W.  Schmucker,  Dk  pfitmz- 
ikh€  und  mineralische  Muieria  Medka  im  Firdaus 
d£:s  Tahaif^  Bonn  1969,  253  no.  409;  idem, 
£i>i  Bekrag  indo-arsbischen  Arzmimiiiiikvnde  und 
Ceistesgeichkhley  in  ^AiDGy  exxv  (1975),  77;  Ibii  al- 
Bayfar,  ai-^SmF  U-ftmJraddt  al-adu^a  im  'i-agtdtiyay 
Baghdad  n.d.,  iii,  42-3.  (O.  Kahi.) 

Ai.-SUS,  the  early  Islamic  form  for  the  ancient 
site  of  Susa  in  the  south-west  Persian  province  of 
Khuzistan,  modern  Persian  Shush.  It  lies  on  the  plain 
between  the  two  main  rivers  of  l^uzistan,  the  Karun 
and  die  Keryia  [?  which  were  once  connected 
by  canals,  and  the  Shawur  river  runs  along  the  west- 
ern side  ol‘  the  site. 

From  at  least  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  it  was 
Lite  capital  of  the  Elamite  kingdom,  destroyed  by  the 
Assyrian  Ashurbanipal  in  the  7th  century  B.G.,  but 
rebuilt  by  the  Achaemenids  and  a flourishing  town 
under  the  Sasanids;  Syriac  sources  show  that  it  was  the 
scat  of  a Christian  bishop  in  the  years  A.D.  410-695. 

Sus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  1:7/638  (or 
the  next  year),  when  Abu  MCisa  al-Agh'arf  car- 

ried through  the  conquest  of  l^uzi  start.  The  forces 
there,  commanded  by  the  Persian  governor  Hurmuzan, 
apparently  oflered  little  resistance  to  the  Muslim  troops 
(cf.  the  Syriac  Ckronkky  ed.  Guidi,  in  Acks  da  8*  C&ngres 
htenir  dis  Orkni.,  in  JA  [1891],  32,  and  history  of  the 
Armenian  Sebeos  of  the  7th  century;  see  Hubschmann, 
in  xlvii  [1893]*  625).  The  older  historians  al- 

Baladhurl.  Fuiuk,  374  ff.,  and  al-Tabari,  i,  2561-7, 
know  nothing  of  severe  fighnng  with  the  natives  and 
a destruction  of  the  city  by  Arab  troops,  mentioned 
by  al-Mukaddasr  (and  cf.  I^oftus,  op  ck.,  344).  Under 
Islam,  Sus  remained  for  several  centuries  more  a popu- 
lous flourishing  city — we  have  coins  struck  in  it  (cf. 
W.K.  Ix^ftus,  Trmiek  and  in  und  iSknanu, 

London  1857,  400) — but  it  was  no  longer  the  capi- 
tal of  the  whole  region  of  f^uzistan  or  AhwSz;  this 
role  now  fell  to  the  city  of  Ahwaz  (more  precisely 
Suk  al- Ahwaz;  sec  ai.-ahwAz).  Sds  was  now  merely 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  seven  (and  at  times  more) 
divisions  of  this  district.  To  the  district  of  Sus  belonged 
several  smaller  towns,  notably  Karkha  (Syriac  Kar^a 
dh'  Lcdhan),  which  is  well  known  from  Syriac  litera- 
ture. Sus  was  surpassed  in  importance  not  only  by  the 
capital  Suk  al-Ahwaz  but  soon  also  by  other  places  in 
Khuzistan,  e.g.  Shughlar  [f.a.J  or  Tustar  and  'Askar(a)- 
Mukram  '^1  these  three  places  lay  on  the  river 

Karun,  towards  which  during  the  caliphate  the  political 
and  economic  centre  of  gravity  of  the  region  moved. 

The  Arab  geographers  emphasise  the  busy  indus- 
tries of  Sus,  notably  weaving,  which  was  highly  devel- 
oped. Its  silk  was  famous  (cf  the  Bfivdn  of  fbn  Kays 
al-Ru^yyat,  ed.  Rhodokanalds,  in  S.B.  Ak.  l^kn,  cxliv 
[1902],  63  V.  8,  and  R.B.  Serjeant,  iextiks.  Alak- 

rial  for  a hkkry  up  to  the  Afongoi  conquest^  Beirut  1972, 
4tJ-l,  44-5).  The  lemons  grown  here  were  held  in 
particular  esteem;  in  the  Middle  Ages  a good  deal 
of  sugar  was  grown  around  the  town  and  still  more 
was  refined  in  the  town.  According  to  al«Mukaddasl, 
in  his  time  (end  of  the  4th/  1 0th  century),  the  town 


proper  had  already  fallen  into  ruins;  the  population 
lived  in  a suburb.  Al-Idrfsl  (tr.  Jaubert,  Paris  1836, 
i,  381,  384)  makes  Sus  stiU  thickly  populated  at  the 
middle  of  the  6th/ 1 2th  century,  and  Benjamin  of 
Tudcla,  who  travelled  through  the  Near  East  a few 
years  later,  says  that  there  were  no  less  than  7,000 
Jews  here  with  14  synagogues.  The  two  banks  of  the 
river  "Ulai”“the  ^awur  (see  above)  must  be  meant^ — 
were  united  by  a bridge;  on  the  west  bank  was  the 
quaner  of  the  poor  (cf  Ritter,  Erdkundey  ix,  305;  l^oftus, 
op.  dLy  320).  The  Persian  geographer  IJamd  AJlSh 
MustawlT,  writing  in  the  8th/ 14th  century,  describes 
Sus  as  still  a flourishing  town.  But  we  are  justified  in 
doubting  whether  this  is  really  accurate  at  this  late 
period  and  was  not  simply  taken  from  earlier  writers. 

It  is  certain  that  Sus  became  more  and  more  com- 
pletely deserted  from  tlie  1 5th  century,  and  this  agrees 
with  the  results  of  the  French  excavations,  according 
to  which  most  of  the  remains  of  the  Arab  period  dis- 
covered in  Sus  belonged  to  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies (see  de  Moigan,  Aiemoires  de  la  EMkgakon  m 
Paris  1900  if,,  viii,  32).  Dizful  {q.u.},  to  the  north-east 
of  Sus,  which  only  appears  to  have  come  into  promi- 
nence since  die  Mongol  period,  and  is  now  an  impor- 
tant town  in  l^uzistan  (*Arabistan),  may  be  in  some 
way  considered  the  successor  of  the  mediaeval  Sus. 

The  very  extensive  ruins  at  Sus  have  been  under 
investigation  since  the  time  of  the  British  scholar  W.K, 

Ijoftus  in  1851-2,  in  the  20th  century  above  all  by 
French  archaeologists  (for  a good  survey  of  the  site, 
see  Sylvia  A.  Matheson,  Persia^  an  ardiueokgkai  guida^ 
^lj>ndon  1976,  147-52).  The  sire  includes  the  tomb- 
mosque  of  the  Prophet  Daniel  [see  danty^],  called  by 
the  local  people  PTr  or  t^vghambar  DaniyaJ.  According 
to  Arabic  sources,  the  sarcophagus  and  bones  of  Daniel 
were  found  after  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Arabs 
(al-Baladhurl,  378;  al-Tabari,  i,  840,  2566),  although 
another  tradition  held  that  Daniel’s  sarcophagus  was 
found  at  Shoshtar,  so  that  the  two  towns  disputed  over 
possession  of  the  saint'^s  relics,  which  were  highly  vener- 
ated for  their  curative  properties  (see  al-Mu^ddasl,  417, 
who  accounts  this  rivalry  amongst  the  ^a^abij^dt  of 
KhuzistSnL 

The  country  round  Sus  suffers  for  nine  months  of 
the  year  Irom  the  glowing  heat  of  the  South  Persian 
sky.  In  January,  however,  a luxurious,  almost  tropi- 
cal, vegetation  springs  up  after  the  winter  rains.  The 
rich  pastures  that  then  cover  the  soil  atmact  the  nomads 
thilJier.  In  the  spring  it  is  mainly  Arabian  Bedouins 
that  camp  here  and,  indeed,  they  are  in  the  major- 
ity in  Khuzistan  generally,  so  that  this  district  is  actu- 
ally often  called  * Arab!  start  by  the  Persians.  The  region 
of  Sus  is  particularly  visited  by  the  tribes  of  ‘All 
KaUiIr  and  Bam  Lam  [^.pJ.  On  the  Wf  Kathlr,  who 
migrated  hither  over  three  centuries  ago  from  Na^yd 
in  Central  Arabia,  cf.  A.H.  Layard,  in  JROSy  xvi 
(1846),  33,  56,  90;  Ix>ftiis,  op.  327,  331,  356,  358, 

381-2,  and  Schwarz,  Iran  im  AfitkialieTy  417.  Of  the 
great  tribe  of  ^/dl  KathTr,  we  are  here  mainly  con- 
cerned with  two  of  its  subdivisions,  the  Ka'^b  and 
Zabba  (cf  Layard,  op.  33).  The  Ka^b  [q.v.]  were 
originally  members  of  the  powerful  Ka'b  tribe  lead-lf  COITI 
ing  a nomadic  life  on  the  lower  KarQn;  sec  layard, 
op.  cd.,  37-9,  41-5,  and  lx>ftus,  op.  oit,y  285-6,  381, 

390.  Lur  nomad  tribes  are  often  found  in  the  plain 
of  Sus.  At  the  beginning  of  May  all  is  again  as  quiet 
as  the  grave.  Even  the  guardian  of  the  tomb  of  Daniel 
leaves  the  district,  which  is  filled  with  miasma  from 
the  swamps  and  the  heat  now  becomes  unendurable. 

The  site  of  al-Sus  is  now  marked  by  ihe  town  of 
Shush,  the  chef-lieu  of  a bikiAih  m the  sA^krastdn  of 
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In  csr  J950  it  had  a population  of  around 
5^000j  which  had  risen  by  1991  to  48,134  (Preliminary 
results  of  the  4 (census.  Statistical  Centre  of  Iran, 
Population  Di vision) - 

Bibliographj:  For  a detailed  bibl.  of  early  travel^ 
lers  and  researchers,  see  EP  arL  and  jn  addi- 
tion to  references  given  in  the  arucle,  sec  F^Joldeke, 
G^schkktf  der  Pmer  md  drcr/vr,  Leiden  1879,  38;  Lc‘ 
Strange,  The  ictJtds  &f  ike  Eastmt  Caliphaie^  240-1; 
Schwarz,  hmt  im  MillekilleTy  313,  358-64;  Admiralty 
Handbooks,  PersPi,  London  1945,  82,  86,  228^31, 
298,  426-7;  A.  Gabriel,  Die  ErfonrhuTig  Persons, 
Vienna  1952,  29-30,  135,  236-9  and  index;  RMcG. 
Donner,  77^  ear^j'  hkank  Prin  colon  1981, 

2l6-t_7.  _(M.  Stregk-[G.E.  Boswoh.thJ) 

Ai.-SUS  ai,-A|^A,  a district  in  the  south  of 
Morocco,  forming  a triangular  plain  about  120 
miles  long  by  25  to  26  miles  broad  with  an  area  of 
about  7,500  square  miles.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  north  by  the  last 
slopes  of  the  Great  Atlas  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Anti- Allas,  gradually  narrov^'ing  till  it  reaches  the  junc- 
tion of  thc.se  two  ranges.  It  is  watered  by  the  Wadr 
Sus  and  its  tributaries.  "^The  Arab  geographers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  usually  distinguish  between  ai-Sus  al-akm, 
** Farther  SQs^'  and  al-Sfis  al-jidml  *^Hither  Sus”.  Al-Sus 
aPadna  seems  in  those  days  to  have  meant  the  whole 
of  northern  Morocco  witti  Tangier  as  its  capital,  and 
ni-Sfts  the  whole  of  the  massif  of  the  two 

Atlases.  According  to  Y^Ot,  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  Siis  was  two  months’  journey.  The  term 
al-Sks  at-adna  seems  in  any  case  to  have  been  very 
early  ousted  by  that  of  Qturb.  The  same  geographers 
praise  the  excellence  of  the  products  of  Farther  Sus 
and  describe  it  as  a thickly  populated  country.  A\- 
Idrfsf  speaks  of  the  cereals  which  grew  there — wheat, 
barley  and  rice,  fruits  of  aJl  kinds  in  abundance — 
nuts,  ligs,  grapes,  quinces,  pomegranates,  lemons, 
peaches,  apples  and,  particularly,  an  incomparable 
sugar-cane.  When  he  wrote,  a sugar  was  made  in  the 
Sus  that  was  celebrated  throughout  almost  the  whole 
world.  Cloth  which  enjoyed  a good  reputation  was 
abo  made  there.  The  same  author  gives  some  notes 
on  the  people,  who  were  a mixed  race  of  Masmuda 
Berbers.  He  charges  them  with  a lack  of  urbanity, 
coarseness  and  insolence.  I’he  dress  of  the  men  con- 
sisted of  a hha""  of  wool  whicli  enveloped  them  entirely, 
with  a of  wool  around  the  waist  wliich  they 

called  di/iifeis.  They  were  armed  with  .short  spears  with 
steel  heads.  Tliey  drank  a liquor  made  from  the  must 
of  sweet  grapes  which  they  called  anziz  and  con- 
sidered it  a permitted  beverage  as  it  did  not  bring 
about  drunkenness. 

1.  History. 

These  notes  show  clearly  that  the  term  al-Sas  al- 
<3dn6  was  then  applied  to  a much  wider  area  than  at 
the  present  day;  it  included  not  only  the  valley  oi'  the 
Wadi  Sus  but  also  the  mountainous  country  towards 
the  Hawz  oi'  Marrakesh,  the  Dra  (Dar^a)  and  the 
Taiila.lt. 

Farther  Sus,  as  a pro\'ince  of  the  Maghrib,  has 
always  been  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
whole  country  and  with  the  histories  of  the  diflTcrent 
dynasties  which  have  successively  established  them- 
selves there.  In  117/735  h was  conquered  and  con- 
verted to  Islam  by  Habrb  b.  Abf  *Ubayda,  the 
grand.son  oi*  *Ukba  b.  Under  the  Idrfsids  it 

passed  on  the  death  of  Idris  11  in  213/828  to  his 
son  *Abd  Allah,  at  the  same  time  a.s  the  massif  of 
the  threat  Adas  with  the  towns  Aghmar  and  NalYs. 
It  was  next  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 


Almoravids  [see  Ai.-MulcS£rrC]v]  w'hen  they  thrust  their 
way  northwards.  In  43]i/1059  the  general  Ahu  Bakr 
b.  '^Umar  seized  the  towns  of  Massal  and  Tarudam 
but  the  authority  of  the  Almoravicb  was  never  very 
secure  in  the  Sus,  in  spite  of  the  submission  of  the 
province  to  Yusuf  b.  Tallin  in  478/1085. 

The  Sus  played  a prominent  part  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Almohad  movement  in  the  Maghrib.  It  was, 
along  with  the  plain  of  Marrakesh,  the  centre  of  Almo- 
ravid  resistance  against  the  attempts  at  expansion  by 
the  companions  of  the  Mahdi  Ibn  Tumart  beyond 
the  massif  of  the  Grand  Atlas  where  the  movement 
began.  A son  of  the  Almoravid  ruler  *Alr  b.  Yusuf, 

Baggii,  organised  the  resistance  there  and  it  was  only 
in  535/1140-1  that  the  caliph  *Abd  al-Muhiiin  defi- 
nitely conquered  the  whole  of  the  Sus.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  AJmohad  dynasty  it  wa.^  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  of  the  empire.  On  its 
decline  in  the  reign  of  al-Murtada  (646-65/1248- 
66),  it  was  the  scene  of  a rebellion  on  a great  scale 
fomented  by  the  agitator  *^Alr  b.  Yaddar.  This  indi- 
vidual, a former  dignitary  of  the  Almohad  court,  v^ish- 
ing  to  found  a little  independent  kingdom  in  the  Siis, 
appealed  to  the  Arab  tribes  setded  between  TIemcen 
and  the  RTf,  the  Daw!  Hassan  and  the  ^abbanat  of 
the  Ma'kil  group.  Hc  was  able  to  hold  out  against 
the  Almohad  governor  of  Tlrudant,  but  his  success 
was  not  of  long  duration.  In  1 266  the  Almohad  prince 
Abu  Dabbus,  with  the  help  of  MaiTnid  contingents, 
regained  the  pro^Tnee  From  him  and  seized  lYzafcht 
and  Tlyunlwln.  Nevertheless,  the  independent  kingdom 
of  the  Sus  wa-s  able  after  the  final  fall  of  the  Almohadii 
to  maintain  some  sort  of  independence  in  the  period 
of  the  early  Marini d sultans  until  the  reign  of  Abu 
'l-Hasan  "Ali,  who  broke  it  up  for  ever. 

In  1504  the  Portiiguese  ^ined  a footing  on  the 
coast  of  Shs  in  the  Ijay  of  Agadir  and  founded 

the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz;  it  was  a strategic  point 
of  gifat  importance,  the  gateway  to  a rich  hinter- 
land and  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  harbour,  one 
of  the  best  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco.  The 
people  of  the  country  tried  in  vain  to  dislodge  the 
garrison;  in  order  to  harass  it  unceasingly  and  to 
blockade  it  by  laiifl  they  established  quite  dose  to 
the  Portuguese  station,  a riba  I or  concentration  point 
and  residence  of  the  ^Volunteers  of  the  faith"  who 
used  to  come  there  in  relays  to  deliver  open  attacks 
on  their  Christian  ioes  or  prepare  murderous  ambushes 
(or  them.  Between  the  sea  and  'l’5rud5nt,  a zdwiya 
was  soon  fornied  to  take  charge  of  the  local 
the  zGwij'a  of  TedsI,  the  cradle  of  the  Sardian  \q.v.\ 
dynasty.  It  was  founded  by  some  Hasan  I 
whose  ancestor  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  h,  abl^sim, 
had  come  in  the  12th  century  from  the  Hidjaz  and 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Wldr  Dar'a,  at  Tagma- 
dart.  His  descendants  then  migrated  to  the  SOs  near 
l'ed.sT,  settled  there  and  took  up  a position  in  the 
country  which  daily  increased  in  importance.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  head  of  the  zaivija, 
Muhammad  b.  'Abd  al-Rahman,  became  the  real 
leader  in  the  holy  war  in  the  Sus;  assisted  by  his  two 
sons,  Ahmad  al-.Vra^  and  Muhammad  al-Sha vkh.  ihfa f . CO ffl 
displayed  great  activity  and  denounced  the  impotence 
of  the  ruling  dynasty  to  the  people.  He  was  not  Jong 
in  achieving  his  object;  the  tribes  of  the  Sus  pro- 
claimed him  their  sultan  in  1510.  He  died  soon  after- 
wards, leaving  his  son  to  continue  his  work.  The 
eldest,  al-A*ra^y,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Sus  in  the  lifetime  of  his  lather,  established 
himself  as  sovereign  in  Tlrudant  and  in  1541  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Portuguese  hnally  out  of  Agadir. 
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Wc  see  from  the  above  what  a large  part  the  SQs 
played  in  the  history  of  the  first  of  the  two  Sharlfian 
dynasties  I Morocco,  The  Sa*dians  also  always  kept 
a watchful  eye  on  this  vital  part  of  their  empire. 
Muhammad  al-Sbaykh  al-Mahdi  was  the  first  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  SQs  and  thus  created 
an  important  source  of  revenue  for  the  treasury.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  the  great  prince  Ahmad  al-Man.sur 
that  this  province  saw  its  greatest  revival  of  pros- 
perity. A regular  army,  formed  of  citizens  recruited 
in  the  Sus,  at  this  time  formed  the  garrison  of 
Marrakesh  and  relations  between  the  capital  and  the 
province  were  never  closer.  But  after  the  death  of  al- 
Man^ur,  when  anarchy  once  more  reigned  through- 
out the  empire,  the  Sus  did  not  escapie  the  various 
rebellions  which  broke  out  on  all  sides.  Prince  Zaydan, 
a claimant  to  the  throne,  made  his  headquarters  there. 
A few  years  later,  the  SQs  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  rebel,  Abu  ’1-Hasan  ‘Air  al-Saml5lr,  called 
Abu  HassQn,  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Filalf 
Sharif  of  Si^ilmasa.  But  this  alliance  was  only  ephe- 
meral, and  the  early  days  of  the  second  Sbarifian 
dynasty  of  Morocco  were  marked  by  the  struggle 
between  Abu  HassQn  and  the  ‘Alawid  pretenders  of 
Tiilrlalt.  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by  his  son 
Abu  *Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  who  was  soon  brought 
to  terms  by  the  ‘Alawid  sultan  al-Rashtd.  In  1670 
the  latter  led  an  expedition  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
Sus  and  captured  the  stronghold  of  Illgh.  Next  year, 
the  pieople  of  the  Sus  sent  a deputation  to  him  at 
Marrakesh  to  offer  their  submission.  The  latter  was  not 
of  long  duration,  for  in  1677  Sultan  MawlSy  lsm3‘Tl 
had  to  send  an  expiedition  to  the  Sus  and  another  in 
1682.  The  country  was  finally  pacified,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  reign  when  Mawlay  Hasan  divided  his 
empire  among  several  of  his  sons,  the  SQs  fell  to 
Muhammad  al-‘Alim,  with  Tarudant  as  his  capital. 
But  this  prince  only  went  to  his  domain  to  set  up  as 
a pretender  to  the  throne,  and  from  this  time  on- 
wards, we  find  each  successive  ‘Alawid  sultan  forced 
to  suppress  one  or  more  rebellions  in  the  SQs  during 
his  reign.  VVe  may  just  mention  the  expeditions  to 
put  down  rebellions  sent  by  Mawlay  *Abd  Allah 
(1733),  Mawlay  Sulaiman  (1802)  and  particularly  those 
of  Mawlay  al-Hasan  in  1882  and  1886.  The  Sus  was 
not  definitively  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
Protectorate  administration  till  the  1930s. 

2.  The  present  position. 

Climatically,  the  Sus  is  clearly  an  arid  region,  with 
an  average  annual  rainfall  of  less  than  250  mm.  From 
April  to  October,  in  particular,  precipitation  is  totally 
absent.  TThe  water  courses  are  unable  to  supply  this 
because  the  affluents  of  the  WSdl  SQs  only  have  water 
when  they  come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  even 
the  main  channel  dries  up  through  seepage  into  the 
ground.  It  is  only  through  use  of  the  underground 
water-table  that  surface  cultivation  for  human  needs 
there  has  been  piossiblc.  Downstream  from  TarQdant,  in 
the  Huwwara  country,  as  likewise  between  the  Wadi 
Sus  and  Tiznit,  amongst  the  Shtuka,  wells  are  numerous, 
with  their  water  in  previous  times  raised  by  animal- 
power  but  now  by  diesel  pumps,  except  where  the 
waters  held  back  by  the  dam  completed  in  1973  on 
the  Wadf  Massa  have  not  changed  everything. 

Nevertheless,  only  one-fifth  of  the  surface  area  of 
the  Sus  is  used  for  agriculture,  a propiordon  by  no 
means  the  least  of  all  the  lowlands  of  Morocco.  In 
addition  to  winter  barley  and  a little  maize  in  sum- 
mer, the  traditional  peasant  cultivates  vegetables  for 
his  own  use  and  also  for  market.  He  also  has  orchards 
of  olive  trees,  almonds,  figs  and  pomegranates.  Within 


the  modem  sector  of  the  economy,  there  are  impor- 
tant citrus  fruit  plantations  irrigated  from  pumps,  ail 
along  the  Wadr  Sus  and  near  the  coast,  and  early 
produce,  above  all  tomatoes,  which  arrives  on  Euro- 
pean markets  out  of  the  normal  season.  Otherwise,  it 
is  bare  plain  which,  towards  the  north  and  east,  blends 
with  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the 
High  Atlas  and  Anti-Atlas,  the  open  forest  land  of 
the  argan  trees.  Tlie  argan  is  exploited  by  man,  who 
presses  from  its  fmit  an  edible  oil  which  is  appreci- 
ated and  who  leads  up  goats  to  browse  on  the  foliage. 

3.  The  towns. 

The  main  town  of  the  Sus  is  no  longer  TarQdant 
75  km/45  miles  within  the  interior,  but  Agadir 
l^.p.]  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Starting  from  almost  noth- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  the  latter 
has  surpassed  TarQdant  since  the  1940s  on  account 
of  the  colonial  period  investment  there,  in  the  first 
place,  on  basic  installations  for  the  harbour.  In  the 
1982  census,  AgSdir  had  a fxipulation  of  100,000, 
with  160,00  if  the  qua.si-conurbation  AgSdir — Ben 
Sergaou — Inezgane — Ait  Melloul  is  taken  into  account; 
TarQdant  had  at  that  time  36,000.  It  was  with  a 
piopulation  of  this  order  that  Agadir  was  on  29 
February  I960  stricken  by  a terrible  earthquake  which 
destroyed  80%  of  the  town  and  killed  15,000  people. 

King  Muhammad  V decided  on  reconstructing  the 
town,  and  this  was  carried  through  by  the  local 
dynamic  brought  into  being  by  the  calamity.  It  is 
through  the  port  of  Agadir  that  the  products  of  the 
Sus  plain  and  the  network  connected  with  it  are 
exported.  The  airport  of  Inezgane- Agadir  add  further 
services  to  it.  Fi.sh  curing  is  important,  and  investments 
for  tourism  has  made  it  a resort  of  the  highest  quality. 

TarQdSnt  seems  to  have  been  founded  at  a very 
early  period,  and  wc  already  find  it  playing  a part 
in  history  in  the  Almoravid  period.  In  mediaeval  times, 
the  SOs  had  as  its  capital  sometimes  TarudSnt  and 
sometimes  Igli.  After  the  death  of  Mawlay  al-Hasan, 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  Tirudant  was  the 
centre  of  the  rebellion  of  Ahmad  al-Hfba  [q.v.  in 
Suppl.],  who  held  out  there  till  the  town  was  taken 
in  1913  by  the  Makatla&  of  the  Makhzen.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a great  wall  of  clay  which  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

Like  TarQdSnt,  Tiznit  is  a traditional  town.  Sultan 
Mawlay  al-Hasan  is  said  to  have  founded  it  in  1882 
at  the  time  of  the  first  of  his  expeditions  into  the 
Sus.  At  all  events,  he  threw  a rampart  round  the 
nuclei  of  the  four  main  contiguous  quarters  which  is 
known  today.  Being  87  km/ 50  miles  south  of  Agadir 
and  20  km/ 12  miles  from  the  coast,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Anti-Atlas,  Tiznit  had  23,000  inhabitants  in  1982. 

This  centre  receives  large  sums  of  money  sent  as 
remittances  by  workers  who  have  emigrated  to  Europie. 

Tlie  aim  of  the  sultan’s  expiedition  to  Tiznit,  one 
which  was  not  achieved,  was  to  recover  control  of 
the  Sus,  at  that  time  held  by  the  chief  of  the  house 
of  High,  a much-frequented  lodge  of  the  very  near 
Zdwiya  of  Sldl  Ahmad  Q-MQs§  in  the  Tazerwalt.  One 
rcc^ls  that,  from  this  locality,  some  25  km/ 15  miles 
south-east  of  Tiznit,  came  the  troupes  of  dancers  and  ir.COITI 
acrobats  who  formerly  travelled  through  the  whole  of 
North  Africa  and  as  far  as  Europe. 

The  people  of  the  Sus  continue  to  spieak  a Berber 
dialect  of  the  Tashelhit  group,  but  Arabic -spieakers 
are  becoming  more  numerous  through  extensive  emi- 
gration to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Morocco,  Casablanca 
in  the  first  place  and  then  Europie,  above  all  France, 
where  they  become  mingled  with  other  contingents 
of  Maghribls.  The  SQsIs’  dynamism  does  not  merely 
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adini:  them  to  petty  trading  activities-  since  the  1980sj 
a minority  of'  lhein»  who  have  become  entrepreneurs, 
have  jostled  bourgeoisie  for  positions, 

above  all  in  tKc  agricultural  food-producing  sector. 

Bibiiography:  IdnsI,  S^al  al-Magprib^  cd.  Do^y 
and  de  Goeje,  text,  61  fl'.,  cr.  71  ff.;  Bakrh  Desiription 
de  t^/nque  septerimQnuk,  3fV6;  Yakut,  s.v.;  Ya^kubl, 
Buidan,  136;  Abu  *1-Fida*,  id-bniddn^  index; 

E.  Fagnan,  KrtraiU  mddils  nhlifk  au  M^hreby  Algiers 
1924,  index;  Ibn  ^aldiin,  Kiidb  ai-'^IbaT,  Histoire  des 
Berberrj,  tr,  de  Slane,  ' Fable  au  gcographique  and 
indices;  E,  Lcvi-Proven^al,  Dotumfniji  midils  ddistoire 
almahadt,  Paris  1927,  index;  all  the  Muslim  historians 
of  the  Maghrib,  passittr,  G.  Mar^ais,  /^j  Arsbes  ph 
BerbMe  du  XB  m A7¥^  siiciej^  Paris  1913,  index; 
H.  de  Castries,  I^s  smrees  inedites  de  ¥hi$tQire  du  Mar^^ 
Paris  1905  AT.,  pmsiMy  numerous  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  political  history  and  economic  of  the 
Sns;  de  Foucauld,  Rec&nnaissmice  ati  Maroc,  Paris 
IB 88;  A.  Berbrugger,  itmemiTes  ti  rmseigrienjent^  sur 
pays  de  Sous  et  autres  pardes  inhidionales  du  Maroc^  In 
Renou,  giog;raphtquf  de  tempire  du  Maroc^ 

V.  Demon  tes.  La  r^ion  marocaine  du  Sous^  in  Bulletin 
de  la  Sodeti  de  (leograpkie  dAlger  (1901),  fourth  tri- 
mestre,  536-82;  A.  Le  Chatelier,  Tribus  du  Sud-Ouest 
tmitncuuv  bassim  eotms  entre  Sous  et  Dwta,  Paris  1 89 1 ; 
R.  de  Segonzac,  Excursion  au  Sous,  avec  quelques  con- 
siderulions  preliminaiTes  sur  h question  nuiTocaine,  Paris 
19tH;  idem.  Excursion  dam  la  oaf  lee  de  POued  Sous 
(Maroc),  in  C.R.  de  PAcadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles - 
l^iires^  Paris  (1900),  162-73;  L.  llionias,  V'q}>age  au 
Goundtifa  ei  au  Sous^  Paris  1919;  G.  Rohifs,  Vow^e 
au  sud  de  PAihs\  P.  Schnell,  LAtlm  marocain;  R.  Basset, 
ReiatioH  de  Sidi  Brcdnm  de  Massut,  Paris  1833;  S.  Cauvet, 
La  culttre  du  fralmier  au  in  R-Ajr.,  no.  292  (1914), 
29-87;  Delhommc,  Ijcs  amies  dam  le  Sous  Occidental^ 
in  Arch.  Herb.  (1917),  ii,  123-9;  H.  Dugard,  La  eolonne 
du  Sous  [Januier-juin  /9/7),  Paris  1913;  L.  Justinard, 
Un  petit  rqyaume  berbere:  le  Tae^tvilt.  Un  saint  berbere: 
Sidi  Aftnted  ou  Moussa,  Paris  1954;  P.  Pascon  and 
M.  Najii,  MMcen  ei  le  Sous  al-aqsa.  Correspondance 
politique  de  la  maison  d'High  {1S21-1894),  Paris  1988; 
M.  Soussi,  al-Ma^sul^  20  vols.,  Casablanca  1961; 
idem,  Akj:  ai-dlirrm,  Rabat  1984;  R.  Basset,  La  dialect 
berbere  de  Taroudant.,  in  GSA!^  viii  (1895),  1-63; 

H.  Stum  me,  Dickthmst  und  Ckdickte  der  Schluk.,  Ixnpzig 

1895;  idem,  Mdrchen  der  Scbluh  von  Tagemali,  Ijcipzig 
1895;  idem,  Handbucb  des  Schilbiscben  von  Tazent>alt^ 
Leipzig  1399;  F..  Ijoust,  Cours  de  berbere  mafocuin* 
dialectes  du  Sous^  du  Haul  et  de  PAnS-Atlas,  Paris  1921; 
E.  Destaing,  Etude  mr  la  iachelhit  du  Sous.  L Vocabuluirf 
Jranfois-berbere,  Paris  1920;  E Gerenton,  i^es  expedi- 
tiom  de  Mouhy  el  Hassan  dans  le  Sous,  in  Revue  de  PAJr. 
Jraj^aise,  c (1924),  269-86;  D.  Nordmann,  Tet  expe- 
ditions de  Movlay  Hassan,  in  Hesp^-Tamuda  (1980-1), 
123-52;  I*.  Justinard,  Mutes  d^histoire  et  de  liiteratuTe 
berbere^  in  Hesp^s  (1925),  227-38;  idem,  Mtes  sur  Phis- 
ioire  du  Sous  au  X/X^  sieck,  in  ibid.  (1 925),  265-76, 
(1926),  545-53;  idem,  Po^es  cbkuhs  recuetllis  av  Sous, 
in  RA4M  (1925),  63-108;  P.  Galand-Pemet,  Recueil 
de  poemes  cbkuh,  Paris  1972;  E.  I^toust,  Peebeurs  berberes 
au  in  Hesperis  (1923),  237-64;  R.  Monta^pic, 

Une  tribu  berbere  du  Sud-Marocaiti:  Massat^  in  ibid. 
(1924),  357*403;  idem,  f.es  Berbere.t  et  le  Makh^i  dans 
k Sud  du  Maroc,  Paris  1930;  idem,  Missance  du  pto- 
klariat  marocain,  Paris  1951. 

(E.  l^Vl-PROVEN9Ar-[CL  I^.fTBUHEl) 
SUSA,  the  Tunisian  town  of  Sousse. 

I.  Site. 

Susa  is  built  on  a 40  rn  high  hill  which  dominates 
the  Ka^ba.  It  is  delimited  by  two  wadis,  to  the  north 


and  the  north-west  by  WadF  Bllban  and  its  aftluent 
WadT  3-KhanrQb,  and  to  the  south  by  W^r  ’l-td^llOf, 
near  the  SahMiat  Susa.  Fhe  subsoil  is  essentially 
of  sedimentary  origin  with  ancient  alluvial  deposits, 
while  to  the  north  and  the  south,  near  to  the  sea, 
the  alluvial  deposits  are  recent.  Like  other  neighbour- 
ing settlements,  such  as  al-ELaFa  al-KabTra,  ^-KaFa 
al-Saghrra,  Akuda  and  others,  Susa  has  always  bad 
a defensive  character.  It  lies  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  in  the  eastern-central  part  of  Tunisia  at  35*  5F 
lat,  N.  and  10*  36'  long.  E.  Winters  are  therefore 
mild;  the  average  rainfall  is  limited  to  69  days  per 
year,  while  the  region  has  a reduced  cloud  cover  and 
a great  deal  of  sunshine. 

Susa  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Sahib  in  an  agricui- 
turaJ,  industrial  and  heavily  populated  region.  Due  to 
its  commercial  port,  the  towm  is  the  outlet  of  a large 
area  in  central  Tunisia,  especially  of  the  steppes  around 
al-Kayrawan  KasrTn.  It  is  also  a junction 

of  roads  and  railways,  and  as  such,  it  connects  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  History. 

Founded  by  the  Phoenicians  around  the  9th  cen- 
tury B.C.  (see  Tissot  in  Bibl.),  it  had  developed  into 
an  important  town  at  the  height  of  Carthage.  After 
146  B.C.,  Susa,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Hadru- 
meium,  became  the  county  town  of  a Roman  colony* 

In  the  3rd  century  A.D-,  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Byzantium.  After  the  Vandal  period,  Susa 
was  reconquered  by  the  Byzantines  and  renamed 
Justiniapolis.  4 'he  Arabs,  under  command  of  *Abd 
Allah  b,  al-2ubayr,  conquered  and  destroyed  the  town 
in  27/647.  The  Christian  basilica,  built  in  the  4th 
century,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Between  1.58-79/ 

775*96,  YazTd  b.  Hatim,  the  ^Abbasid  governor  of  ai- 
Kayrawaji,  had  the  first  small  foil  built  on  part  of 
the  foundations  of  the  basilica.  In  821  the  Aghlabid 
Zlyadat  Allah  destroyed  the  south-western  tower  of 
the  fon  and  constructed  a nbat  instead.  'ITie 

Great  Mosque  was  built  in  237/851- — in  later  times 
It  was  to  be  restored  several  times,  most  recently  in 
1964 — and  the  ramparts  of  ancient  Hadrumetum  were 
restored  in  245/859  and  again  in  602/1205. 

From  that  time  onwards,  the  ribdt  lost  its  military 
function  and  remained  just  a dervish  convent.  Another 
much  higher  watch  tower,  the  Burdj  Khalaf,  was 
constructed  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the  town 
w'all,  on  the  highest  spot  of  the  site  together  with  a 
new  kasha . Fhe  Aghlabids  also  provided  Susa  with  a 
powerful  arsenal;  it  was  from  this  port  that  Asad  b. 
al-FurSt,  kadf  of'  al-Kayrawan,  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  [see  1], 

According  to  the  Arab  geographers,  the  town 
counted  many  bazars  with  a multitude  of  merchan- 
dise, fruit,  meat,  and  textiles. 

After  this  period  of'  prosperity,  Susa  knew  a rela- 
tive decline,  due  to  plundering  by  Arab  nomads  who, 
between  the  5th/llth  and  the  8th/l4ch  centuries, 
arrived  from  Upper  Egypt.  Susa  regained  a certain 
importance  under  the  Turkish  dominanon.  After  al- 
Mahdiyya  \q.v.]  had  been  ruined  in  the  9th-10th/ 1 Sth- 
16ih  centuries,  Susa  remained  the  most  impqrtani  J3f  Qom 
town  of  the  Sahil,  with  a population  of  ca.  15.000 
inhabitants. 

Eurof^K'an  travellers  such  as  Pcyssonnel  describe 
Susa  as  a town  which  lived  largely  on  the  prcKlucts 
of  the  soil.  Many  inhabitants  were  landowners,  and 
most  of  its  industries  depended  upon  rural  prod* 
nets:  oiUworks,  soap  factories,  pottery,  fabrication  of 
sandals  {balgpa),  weaving  of  burnouses  and  blankets. 

But  Susa  was  also  a town  of  trade:  local  commerce 
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in  the  ja^s  and  at  the  weekly  Sunday  market  (j# 
al-shsd)f  which  rook  place  near  the  Bab  al-QtarhJy  aa 
weU  as  trade  with  Euiropc  and  the  Onent.  To  a great 
extent,  this  trade  depended  upon  al-JCayrawafi^  which 
served  as  an  entrepot  of  the  steppes  and  of  a part 
of  the  al-Kaf  region  in  the  north-west.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  1 3th/ 19th  centuiy,  Sosa^  with  some  7,000 
inhabitants,  was  the  most  acdve  town  after  the  cap- 
ital Tunis;  but  its  role  then  became  strictly  regional. 
3.  The  modern  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Protectorate,  towards 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  urban  structure  of 
the  S^il  had  already  become  evident.  For  a very 
long  time,  Susa  had  been  surrounded  by  urban  set- 
tlements whose  industries  were  exclusi^-ely  agricultural. 
Two  of  these,  KaJa  Kebira  and  Msalcen,  were  more 
densely  populated  than  Susa  itself.  The  Protectorate 
immediately  reinforced  the  tertiary  character  of  Sousse 
by  establishing  Civil  Control,  enlaiging  the  port  and 
developing  public  transport,  csixciaUy  railways.  Be- 
tween 1896  and  1911,  Susa  was  linked  by  railways  with 
Tunis,  I^yraw'^,  Moknin,  Mahdiyya,  Henshir  Suwatir 
and  Sfax.  Food  industries  and  public  facilities  were 
set  up,  serving  both  the  town  of  Susa  and  the  Sahil 
as  a whole. 

After  Tunisia  became  mdependent  in  1956,  Susa 
was  made  the  seat  of  a midya  and  developed  into  a 
regional  metropolis.  These  transformations  have  had 
their  influence  on  the  demographic,  spadal  and  func- 
tional growth  of  the  town: 

(a)  The  populadon  increase  was  spectacular.  It  grew 
from  8,577  in  1885  to  134,835  in  1994.  SQsa  now 
is  the  third  largest  city  of  Tunisia,  after  Greater  Tunis 
and  Greater  Sfax. 

(b)  The  spatial  extension  is  no  less  important.  Until 
the  first  years  of  the  Protectorate,  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Susa  lived  inside  the  rm^na^  whose  walls  were 
right  on  the  seaside.  Already  before  1939,  a modem 
city  in  the  European  style  was  constructed  around  the 
old  centre,  but  between  1926  and  1946  the  developed 
site  remained  thinly  populated.  Between  December 
1942  and  May  1943,  in  the  fighting  between  the 
armier  of  the  Axis  powers  and  the  Allies,  Susa  sufiered 
39  bombardments  which  wrought  great  havoc,  and 
in  1946  priority  was  given  to  reconstrticuon.  After  inde- 
pendence, Susa  developed  in  all  directions.  The  urban 
perimeter,  only  29  ha  (71.66  acres)  in  1881,  had 
grown  to  3,100  ha  (7,660  acres)  in  1992. 

(c)  The  functional  growth  of  Susa  is  almost  ex- 
clusively secondary  and  tertiary,  primary  activities 
being  limited  to  fishing.  More  than  45%  of  the  work- 
ing population  is  active  in  secondary  ftmetions,  such 
as  textile  and  leather  industries,  in  the  fabrication  of 
mechanical,  electrical  and  electronic  devices,  in  con- 
struction and  chemicals.  The  real  importance  of  Susa, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  its  tertiary  function  (admin- 
istration, education  up  to  higher  academic  level,  health 
and  other  social  activides,  trade,  communicadons,  bank- 
ing) which  occupies  more  than  half  of  the  working 
populadon.  As;  a pKiri,  Susa  is  surpassed  by  Sfax,  but 
it  is  important  for  the  tourist  industry. 

Bibiiagraphy:  Beside  the  mediaeval  Arab  geog- 
raphers and  travellers  and  the  Bibl  to  Tt/NisiA,  sec 
Ch.  Tissot,  Geographie  fompaTik  de  la 
2 vols.,  Paris  1884;  Gagnat  and  S^adin,  V(yag£  en 
Ttinisk^  Parts  1884;  Rapport  des  Affaires  Indigenes, 
de  Soussa^  07/10/1885,  Archives  du  chateau  dc 
Vincennes,  Paris;  Abbe  Leynaud,  Le^  cataemnbes 
in  i?7',  xviii  (1911),  147-66;  J.  Efospois, 
La  Tunisie  oriintaky  Sahel  el  basses  s^pp^t  Paris  1955; 
Direction  de  rAmenagemem  du  Territoire  de  la 


Tunisie,  Sousse  73:  pefspeetiaei  d’iunenc^emeftt^  Tunis 
1973;  M.  Jedidi,  Croissaace  urbaine  de  ia  uilk  de  Sdsa 
dans  l£  Sahel  tunisim,  ks  pmbtemes  qid  en  dieoukni  et  Us 
mqyens  Temedkr  (in  Arabic),  in  Tunisienne  de 

Geographk^  v (1980),  5-19;  idem,  Cmissance  k^mmique 
£t  espace  urbaiit  dans  U Sahel  iutiLsien  depuis  Findepm- 
danee^  unpubl.  diss.,  2 vols.,  Tunis  1986. 

(Mohamed  Jedioi) 

SUSAN  or  more  often  Saws  an,  iris  or  lily; 
generally  iris  Jlorenitna  L.,  or  Lilhim  sp.  Of  Middle  Per- 
sian origin,  from  it  is  related  to  Hebrew 

and  is  possibly  originally  a loan-word  from  Egyptian 
(I.  l.dw,  Die  Fhm  der  Jaden^  Vienna-1  Leipzig  1924-34, 
ii,  1-4,  160-84).  The  susan  asmdn^um  (Pers.  dS7ndn~gum 
''sky-coloured")  was  the  blue  iris;  other  colours  were 
white  and  yellow. 

In  the  Arabic  Dioscorides,  FrirJ,  a "type”  of  saii>s(m, 
is  equated  with  the  Greek  iris;  ^ahr  al-sawsan  with  lily 
{knTwn)  (see  M.M.  Sadek,  77ir  Arabk  maUria  qf  Dioscorides, 

Quebec  City  1983).  Ibn  al-Bayfir  lists  three  varieties: 
white  or  azdd;  wild;  and  cultivated,  aUmuJi^addt^ 

Cairo  IB74,  iii.  43-4).  He  quotes  Dioscorides,  Galen, 
and  others:  its  "power"*  is  mainly  dessicadve  (tadi/ff) 
and  dissoluent  (tahlii).  Its  roots,  seeds  and  leaves  were 
used  as  an  oil  or  a juice. 

External  use  was  for  skin  complaints  such  as  scab 
(diarah)^  sc^ds,  bums  and  ulcers;  internally,  it  could 
be  chewed  for  toothache,  or  drunk  for  vermin  bite 
and  cough  (al-Qh,afiki)  or  to  sharpen  the  intellect  and 
remove  "yellow  water"  (Ibn  Sina).  Ibn  Rabban  al- 
Tabarf  says  that  the  wild  and  the  white  variedes 
relieve  pain  in  muscles  or  nerves  (*asah). 

Precise  identification  of  species  is  not  practicable 
(see  W.  Schmuckcr,  Die  p/lanzlkhe  and  minera^ehe  Materia 
Medica  im  Firdaus  cd-^ikma  des  Titbarf,  Bonn  1 969,  253-4). 

W.  Ainslie  refers  to  Iris  Jbrenlim,  or  Orris  root,  as 
used  by  Arabs  and  Persians  as  suppurative  and  de- 
obstruent;  and  in  Europe  formerly  as  a cathartic  in 
dropsy  {Maieria  Indtcs,  Ix>ndon  1826,  i,  182,  284).  Iris 
is  soil  sometimes  used  in  herbal-based  medicine. 

Bibliography:  Given  in  the  article,  see  also 
Maimonides,  Shdrh  asmd''  at-ukk&r^  ed.  M.  Meyerhof, 

Cairo  1940,  29;  M.  Levey,  77ie  medical  Jbmtula^  or 
Aqrabddhm  of  Madison  1966,  289;  ^azwmi, 

ai-nialM^hdU  ed.  Wiistenfcld,  i,  286-7;  BlrCinT, 

K.  aU$cydanay  ed.  aJ-l^.M*  SaTd,  Karachi  1973, 

238-40  (Arab.),  194-95.  (P.C.  Johnstone) 

SUTRA  (a.),  covering,  protection,  shelter, 
especially  at  die  ^aldi^  where  sutra  means  die  object 
which  the  worshipper  places  in  front  of  himself  or 
lays  in  the  direction  of  the  kihla,  whereby  he  shuts 
himself  off  in  an  imaginary  area  within  which  he  is 
not  disturbed  by  human  or  demoniacal  influences. 

“The  fictitious  fencing  off  of  an  open  place  of  prayer, 
the  jHfro,  seems  to  have  had  among  other  objeedves 
that  of  warding  off  demons"  (Wellhausen,  Rested  158). 

In  one  tradition,  the  man  who  deliberately  penetrates 
into  this  imaginary  area  is  actually  called  a ^ayian 
(al-Bukharr,  Salat,  hdb  100;  cf  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal, 

Mtssnad,  iv,  2;  aJ-TayalisI,  Mumad,  IJaydarabad  1321, 
no.  1342). 

The  word  is  not  found  in  the  Kur*an.  In  Hiid£ift,ir.COm 
the  root  often  occurs  in  the  expression  satara  {tasat- 
tara,  istaiard)  bi-tkoivh  in  traditions  which  describe  the 
ritual  ablution,  in  which  one  conceals  one’s  naked- 
ness or  causes  it  to  be  concealed  by  a cloak  or  cur- 
tain (e.g.  aJ-Bukh&rr,  S^d,  bdb  14;  ^usl,  tab  21; 
Muslim,  Ifdydi  trad.  70,  79;  Abu  Dawud,  Tahdra,.  bdb 
123;  Mai^sik,  bdb  37).  Similarly,  sitr  is  the  name  given 
to  the  curtain  by  which  Muhammad  concealed  his 
women  from  the  gaze  of  the  world  fal-Bukliaru 
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Xia^azi.  bdb  56;  Mkdhy  bdb  67).  Wc  arc  further  lold 
that  one  performs  the  sedat  in  the  direction  of  an 
object  which  isolates  him  from  the  multitude  { yastu- 
mhu  min  al-nds)  so  that  he  is  not  disturbed  by  them 
(e.g.  ai-Bukh5rT.  Ha4x<^y  bdb  53;  Muslim,  Saldty  trad. 
259;  Abu  Dawud,  Mandsik,  bdb  53). 

Muhammad  is  said  to  have  been  quite  unrestricted 
in  hi.s  choice  of  a sutra:  baggage  camels,  horses,  trees, 
saddles  (al-BuJdiari,  Saidty  bdb  98),  a couch  {ibid.,  bdb 
99),  lance  (harba,  bdb  92),  stick  {^anazd,  bdb  93)  and  the 
pillars  of  the  mosque  {bdb  95)  are  mentioned.  Hadiit 
has  pre.served  the  memory  of  two  opinions  regard- 
ing the  sutra'y  one  gives  minute  rules  and  the  other 
opposes  this. 

I’he  first  opinion  endeavours  to  lay  down  accu- 
rately what  distance  should  be  preserved  between  the 
sutra  and  him  who  performs  the  salat  {mamarr  al-shdi 
“space  to  allow  a sheep  to  pass”;  al-BukharF,  Saldty 
bdb  91;  Muslim,  Saldty  trads.  263,  264,  etc.);  it  makes 
Muhammad  explain  that  no  one  is  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  between  anyone  and  his  sutra  (al-Bul5i)arT,  Saldty 
bdb  100,  101;  Muslim,  Saldt,  trads.  258-62,  etc.),  that 
pavsers-by,  e.specially  dogs,  asses  and  women,  render 
void  the  ^aldt.  the  Aposde  of  God  said:  “If  one  per- 
forms the  saldt  without  having  in  front  of  him  some- 
thing, such  as  the  end  or  central  part  of  a saddle, 
his  faldt  is  rendered  void  by  a passing  dog,  ass  or 
woman”  (al-Tirmidhl,  Maudkit,  bdb  136;  Ahmad  b. 
Hanbal,  vi,  86). 

The  other  view  holds  that  the  saldt  is  never  ren- 
dered void  by  passers-by  (this  is  also  aJ-Shafi*rs  view, 
according  to  al-  l irmidbrs  note  on  Mawdkit,  bdb  135). 
*A*i§ha  exclaims  indignantly,  “you  place  us  on  the 
same  level  as  asses  and  dogs;  by  Allah,  the  Prophet 
used  to  perfonn  the  saldt  while  I lay  on  the  couch 
between  him  and  the  kibla!*'  (al-Bukban,  Saldt,  bdb 
105).  llie  same  tendency  is  seen  in  an  anecdote  by 
Ibn  Abbas:  “I  was  riding  behind  al-Fadl  on  a she- 
ass;  we  came  up  to  the  Prophet  just  as  he  was  per- 
forming the  faldt  with  his  companions  in  Mina.  We 
dismounted  and  took  our  places  in  the  row,  while 
the  animal  ran  among  the  people  without  render- 
ing void  the  saldt'*  (al-rirmidhl,  Mazvdkit,  bdb  135; 
cf.  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  ii,  196). 

The  Shafi*fs  call  the  sutra  a sunna.  The  various 
views  of  the  jurists  are  given  in  al-Nawawi  in  his 
commentary  on  Muslim’s  Sahihy  Cairo  1283,  ii,  76-7; 
cf.  also  al- rirmidhfs  remarks  on  bdbs  133-6  in  his 
chapter  maudkft  al-saldt. 

Abu  Ishak  al-Shlrazf.  ed.  Juynboll,  29,  writes  as 
follows:  “If  anyone  passes  a man  who  is  p)erforming 
the  faldt  and  there  is  a sutra  or  stick  between  them 
of  about  an  arm’s  length  in  size,  it  is  not  makruh-,  nor 
is  it  makruh  if  there  is  no  stick  but  a line  which  the 
worshipper  has  drawn  at  a distance  of  3 ells;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  there  should  be  nothing  of  the  kind  at 
all  then  it  (sc.  passing  by)  would  be  makruh.  The  saldt 
would  however  remain  valid”. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion  that  the  sutra 
of  the  imdm  at  the  saldt  is  valid  for  those  with  whom 
he  peiforms  the  saldt  (al-Bu!^^T,  Saldt,  bdb  90). 

Bibliography:  The  material  of  the  classical  hadith 
is  given  in  A.J.  Wensinck,  Handbook  of  early  Muham- 
madan tradition,  l.«eiden  1927,  s.v.;  Ibn  Ha^ar  al- 
Haytamf,  Tuh/a,  Cairo  1 282,  i,  1 80- 1 . Sec  also 
saiAt.  _ (A.J.  Wensinck) 

SU*UD,  AL,  a major  Arabian  dynasty  belong- 
ing to  the  *Anaza  tribe,  first  ri.sing  to  power  in  Na^jjd 
in  the  I2lh/i8th  century  in  association  with  the  reli- 
gious reform  movement  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  \q.v.^. 
The  AI  Su'ud  provided  the  leadership  for  three  suc- 


I ccssivc  .states  inspired  by  Wahhabi  doctrines:  the  first 
Su‘udT-Wahhabi  state,  1159-1233/1746-1818,  with  its 
centre  in  Na^d,  but  controlling  much  of  central  and 
northern  Arabia  at  its  greatest  extent;  the  second  such 
state  re-estabhshed  in  Najijd,  1240-1305/1824-87;  the 
third  state  restored  with  its  capital  in  al-Riyad  [y  t'l 
from  1319/1902  and  culminating  in  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Su‘udr  Arabia  from  1351/1932.  'llie 

Islamic  basis  of  the  rule  of  the  Al  Su'ud  is  evidenced 
by  their  assumption  of  the  title  imdm,  denoting  their 
spiritual  head.ship  of  the  community,  in  addition  to  the 
temporal  rank  of  amir,  although  the  two  utles  were 
on  occasion  held  by  different  members  of  the  family. 

'Phe  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Muhammad  b.  Su*ud 
(1159-79/1746-65  [^.r.]),  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
lending  his  support  to  the  reform  efforts  of  Muhammad 
b.  Abd  al-Wahhab  from  his  power  base  as  amir  of 
al-r)ir‘iyya  seeking  to  enforce  a Hanbal!  inter- 

pretation of  Shart*a  and  to  root  out  perceived  un- 
Islamic  innovation,  bid*a,  notably  as  repre.sented  in  the 
cult  of  saints.  In  exchange,  his  rule  acquired  religious 
legitimacy,  but  for  twenty  years  he  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  forces  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the 
new  theocratic  state. 

During  his  reign,  military  campaigning  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  capable  and  dedicated  son  Abd  al- 
‘AzFz,  who  assumed  office  as  the  new  imdm  on  his 
death  in  1 179/1765,  embarking  on  an  energetic  thirty- 
eight  year  |>eriod  of  rule,  ending  with  his  assassination 
by  a Shr*r,  or  |x>ssibly  SOfi,  assailant  in  1218/1803. 
During  his  time  the  power  of  the  Al  Su*ud  was  con- 
solidated in  Na^d  and  extended  to  al-Hi^az  with 
the  capture  of  the  Holy  Cities,  while  raids  were  made 
deep  into  al-*Irak,  Karbala*  being  sacked  in  Dhu 
'l-Hi^ijciia  12 15/ April  1801  as  part  of  the  Wahhabr 
attack  on  §hT*ism.  Much  of  the  coastal  region  of  east- 
ern Arabia  was  brought  under  Su*udi  control,  includ- 
ing for  some  time  the  island  of  al-Bahrayn  [^.r.].  Both 
Abd  al-AzTz  and  his  son  Su"ud  (1*218-29/1803-14) 
have  been  widely  regarded  as  capable  rulers  and  stra- 
tegists, respected  among  their  Wahhabr  followers  for 
their  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  faith 
and  their  readiness  and  ability  to  ensure  justice  and 
security  among  the  Bedouin  in  areas  that  had  suf- 
fered from  blood  feuds  and  lawlessness.  Understand- 
ably, they  were  not  so  appreciated  by  the  Ottomans, 
whose  authority  and  status  as  Muslims  they  chal- 
lenged, and  by  the  settled  Hi^azls  and  the  eastern 
Arabian  and  *Ir5kr  $hr*a. 

Abd  Allah  b.  Su^Od  (1229-33/1814-18)  inherited  a 
difficult  situadon,  which  he  was  less  well-equipped  to 
handle  than  his  predecessors,  lacking  their  strategic 
skills.  I’he  Ottomans  were  determined  to  end  Su*Qdf 
and  Wahhabr  hegemony  in  Arabia  and  the  threat 
posed  by  them  to  the  region.  In  1222/1807  Muham- 
mad ‘Air  as  viceroy  of  Egypt  had  received  orders 
from  the  Ottoman  sultan  Muftafll  IV  to  launch  an 
expedition  against  the  Su‘udf  imdm.  However,  it  was 
not  until  1226-7/the  winter  of  181  1-12  that  the  Egyp- 
tian forces  were  able  to  wrest  control  of  the  Holy 
Cities  from  Su‘Qd,  and  only  in  1232/early  J8J7  fb^ 
Muhammad  All’s  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha. 
fresh  expedition  into  central  Arabia.  There  has  fre- 
I quently  been  criticism  of  Abd  Allah’s  tactics  in  choos- 
ing to  hold  out  in  al-Dir*iyya  rather  than  to  attack 
I Ibrahim’s  vulnerable  lines  of  communication  more 
effectively.  Yet  he  was  also  faced  with  the  problem 
of  treachery  by  those  tribes  who  .succumbed  to  Egyp- 
tian financial  inducements  to  turn  against  the  Al  Su‘ud. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  able  to  vrithstand  a six-month 
siege  before  .surrendering  the  town  in  Dhu  ’1-I^*da 
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1 233/Sep4emlier  18 J8,  The  first  Su^Qdr  state  had  come 
to  an  end  aod  al-Dir'‘iyya  was  ra^ed  to  the  ground. 
'Abd  Allah  himself  was  sent  for  execution  to  Istanbul. 
Many  of  the  Al  Su'ad  had  been  killed  in  the  fight- 
ing and  a number  of  others  were  deported  to  Egypt. 

It  was  several  years  before  the  second  Su*udr  state 
could  be  recreated  in  Nadjd  by  Turk!  b.  'Abd  Allah 
(1240-9/1824-34),  a cousin  of  SuTid  and  grandson  of 
Muhammad  b.  Su'^ud,  Abandoning  hope  of  reviving 
al-Dir'iyya,  ho  made  his  new  capital  to  the  south  of 
it  in  al-Riyad,  which  he  captured  from  the  Egyptians, 
who  subsequently  withdrew  to  al-Hidjaz,  Turk!  was 
noted  for  his  just  government  and  efforts  to  maintain 
order,  also  for  his  guaranteeing  safe  passage  to  non- 
Wahhabr  pilgrims  passing  through  his  territories.  He 
effectively  restored  the  Su^fidf  position  in  eastern 
Arabia,  but  became  the  victim  of  intrigues  within  the 
AJ  Su^ud,  being  assassinated  by  a nephew  in  1249/ 
1834,  However,  his  son  Fay^l  took  prompt  action 
against  the  assassins  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
rule,  until  a second  Egyptian  expedition  invaded  Na^id, 
forcing  him  to  surrender  and  taJdng  him  as  captive 
to  Cairo. 

A period  of  Su'udr  weakness  and  instability  followed, 
lUiaJid  b-  Su‘ud  (1253-7/1837-41),  brother  of  the  late 
Imam  ^Abd  Allah,  being  returned  from  his  exile  in 
Egypt  and  imposed  as  ruler  by  Muhammad  ^AlFs 
forces.  He  had  I tide  popular  support  and  brielly  gave 
way  before  a rebellious  relative,  *Abd  Allah  b.  Thunay- 
(1257-9/1841-3),  who  also  proved  unpopular  owing 
to  harsh  taxation  and  inability  to  preserve  security 
and  assert  his  authority. 

Real  independence  was  asserted  by  the  Al  Su^ud 
with  the  escape  of  Fay^al  b.  Turkf  from  his  captivity 
in  Egypt  and  hts  successful  return  to  his  homeland. 
His  second  reign  (1259-82/1843-65)  marked  a high 
point  in  Su'^udi'  Fortunes,  The  British  PoJtrical  Resident 
in  the  Gulf,  Lt.  Col.  Lewis  Pclly,  visited  him  shortly 
before  his  death  and  noted  him  as  “a  Just  and  stem 
ruler’",  who  was  interested  in  encouraging  the  Bedouin 
to  adopt  a more  setded  life  and  to  pursue  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  Unfortunately,  his  death  ushered  in 
a dme  of  fratricidal  struggle  between  his  sons  *Abd 
Allah  and  Su*ud,  *Abd  Allah  ruling  twice,  from  12S2- 
88/1865-71  until  his  deposition  by  Su*ud  (1288-91/ 
1871-4),  then  again  from  1291-1305/1874-87  when 
he  lost  power  to  the  Al  Rashid  [see  RASijTo,  of 
f^abal  ^ammar  in  northern  Na(^d.  Thus  the  sec- 
ond Su*udf  state  came  to  an  end,  its  fall  owed  both 
to  internal  power  struggles  and  to  the  temporarily 
greater  dynatnism  and  political  skill  ol'  the  Raghrdis. 
Fay^"s  youngest  son,  *Abd  aURahman,  tried  to  hang 
on  to  a limited  local  authority,  but,  after  a disastrous 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  al-Mulayda  in  1309/1891,  was 
forced  to  leave  al-Riyad  accompanied  by  his  family, 
among  them  his  young  son  *Abd  al-'Aziz,  the  future 
king  of  Su*Qdr  Arabia. 

*Abd  al-'Azrz  b.  *^Abd  al -Rah man  b.  Fay^  Al  Su*ud 
began  his  long  reign  with  his  return  from  exile 
in  al-Kuwayt  and  beJd  recapture  of  al-Riyad  in  1319/ 
1902,  There  followed  many  years  in  which  he  sought 
to  establish  Su*Qdr  control  over  Nadjd  and  extend  his 
power  eastwards  to  al-AbsS*  by  a combination  of  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  tactics,  confrondng  challenges  from 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Ottomans  and  Al  Raighld 
as  well  as  the  dissension  of  relatives,  rebehious  tribes 
and  the  grov^ing  power  of  the  amir  of  Mecca,  the 
SbarTf  Husayn  b,  Wf.  He  was  also  well  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  gaining  British  support,  while  preserv- 
ing the  maximum  degree  of  independence,  and  the 
treaty  he  signed  with  Britain  in  $afar  1334/Dccem- 


ber  1915  assured  him  of  a regular  subsidy  and  assis- 
tance in  the  event  of  aggression  against  him.  In  1 339/ 

1921  he  crushed  the  Ra^Tdr  power  in  northern  Nadjd, 
taking  their  centre  of  Ha*il  and  assumed  the 

title  of  of  Nadjd.  After  years  of  soured  rela- 

tions and  occasional  hostilities  with  the  Sharif  Husayn, 
now  king  of  al-Hidjaz,  *Abd  al-^AzIz  invaded  hjs  ter- 
ritory in  1343/1924,  being  provoked  by  the  Sharif^s 
claim  to  the  caliphate  and  his  refusal  to  ^ow  Wahhabi 
pilgrims  to  pc  Norm  the  Hadjdj-  1344/1926  he 
assumed  the  ’dde  of  king  of  al-Hidj^.  for  himself,  an 
un-Islamic  title  disliked  by  the  Wahhabis.  His  father 
*Abd  al- Rahman  had  held  the  spiritual  position  of 
itiidm  until  his  death  in  1346/1928,  when  it  devolved 
on  to  'Abd  aJ-^AzIa,  although  he  had  informaUy  been 
so  addressed  earlier. 

Those  who  met  *Abd  al-^AzIz  seem  invariably  to 
have  been  impressed.  Thus  Genrude  Bell  in  a letter 
of  1916  wrote  of  him  as  *'onc  of  the  most  striking 
personal  tics  I have  encountered.  He  is  splendid  to 
look  at,  well  over  6'  3"',  with  an  immense  amciunt  of 
dignity  and  self-possession”.  However,  assessment  vary 
as  to  the  importance  of  hLs  character  and  personal- 
ity in  building  the  power  of  the  Al  SuTid  in  Arabia, 
from  eulogy  of  him  m the  key  figure  in  the  enter- 
prise to  judgment  of  his  role  as  overrated  and  his 
being  no  more  than  fortunate  in  his  historical  circum- 
stances. As  a Muslim  leader,  he  was  pious  and  con- 
scientious in  the  pcribrmance  of  his  religious  duties, 
convinced  that  Islam  must  triumph  and  dedicated  to 
its  promotion.  This  may  be  witnessed  in  his  policy  of 
establishing  the  agricultural  religious  set- 

demen  ts  for  the  Wahhabi  IJihwan  [fl.u.J  and  his  sys- 
tematic implementation  of  the  In  al-Hidj^  after 

its  conquest  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  Nadjd.  Yet 
there  were  those  among  the  Ikhwan  for  whom  his 
religious  zeal  was  tnsulTicieni  and  who  condemned 
him  for  his  dealings  vrith  the  unbelieving  British,  his 
use  of  infemal  innovations  such  as  cars  and  teiephoncs, 
his  allowing  the  tribes  of  Transjordan  and  al-^Irak  to 
graze  their  herds  on  the  lands  of  true  Wahhabi  Mus- 
lims and  his  failure  to  impose  Wahhabism  among  the 
of  al-AlisS*.  While  noted  ibr  the  traditional  Amb 
virtues  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  to  defeated  ene- 
mies, ’^Abd  al-‘AzIz  could  also  be  implacable  if  angered 
and  utterly  mtblcss,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  final  sup- 
pression of  the  Ikhwan  in  Sha^ban  1348/January 
1930.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  even  after  the  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  his  country’s  vast  oil  reserves,  he 
retained  his  simple  and  austere  lifestyle. 

The  same  could  hardly  be  said  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Su^Od  b.  ^Abd  al-'AzIz  (1373-84/  1953-64),  who 
was  widely  criucised  for  his  exceptional  extravagance 
as  well  as  for  his  political  ineptitude  and  the  cor- 
ruption in  his  government.  This  was  to  bring  his 
country  to  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  by  1377/1957  and 
lead  to  speculation  that  the  days  of  the  Al  Su'^ud  were 
numbered.  In  1384/1964  Su*ud  was  formally  deposed 
by  a council  made  up  of  senior  members  of  the  royal 
family,  ^ttktrna^  and  government  officials  on  the  grounds 
that  his  rule  was  in  violation  of  the 

His  brother  Faysal,  who  succeeded  him  and  ruled  if. CO ITI 
until  his  assassination  by  a nephew  in  1395/1975, 
inherited  his  father's  political  acumen  and  is  credited 
with  establishing  the  modem  institutions  of  Su^udl 
Arabia,  moving  away  from  the  traditional  patriar- 
chal rule  associated  with  *Abd  al-'^AzIz  and  Su"ud.  He 
oversaw  successful  development  programmes  financed 
by  more  effidently  managed  oil  revenues,  ensuring  in- 
creased prosperity  for  all  sectors  of  the  populadon. 

As  a deeply  committed  Muslim,  Fay?al  was  active  in 
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promoting  pan- Islamic  policies  even  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  in  1 382/1962  he  encouraged  (he 
founding  of  th^jJIslamic  World  League  {Rabkat  a/-"Ahm 
al-hLlml)  in  Mecca  dedicated  to  the  worldwide  pro- 
motion of  the  faith,  sponsoring  the  work  of  and 

aiding  Muslim  minorities.  As  king,  Fay  sal  urged  Mus- 
lims to  work  for  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  and,  fol- 
lowing an  Australian  Christian's  attempt  to  set  ftre  to 
al-v\ksa  Mosque  in  1389/1969,  called  for  a against 

Israel  and  orgaitised  an  Islamic  sumrnit  in  R^bat, 
Morocco.  In  Muharram  1 390 /March  1970  he  held  an  ■ 
Lslamic  conference  of  foreign  ministers  in  D^idda,  lead- 
ing to  the  establish  mem  of  the  Organisation  of  the 
Islamic  Conference  al-AJu^kimaT  ai-hlamT). 

Fay  sal's  successor,  Khali  d b.  *Abd  al-*AzTz  (1  395- 
1+02/1975-82),  was  already  elderly  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  and  plagued  by  poor  health.  During  his 
reign,  his  Islamic  erode ntiab  were  challenged  by  a re- 
volt organized  by  neo-lidiwan  with  the  takeover  of  the 
Great  Mosque  at  Mecca  on  I Muharram  1400/21 
November  1979  [see  makka.  3]  and  by  unrest  among 
the  Shr^a  of  al-Absa*.  In  both  cases,  the  incidents 
were  brought  under  control,  but  the  Al  Su^Qd  became 
increasingly  sensitive  to  lIic  need  to  re-establish  respect 
for  their  Islamic  leadership  at  both  the  domestic  and 
international  levels.  I 

Fahd  b.  *Abd  al-*Azrz  (acceded  1402/1982)  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  government  when  he  became 
king  on  KJialid's  death.  He  sought  to  strengthen  the 
Islamic  Walihabi  character  of  the  state,  and  in  Salar 
1 407 /October  1986  assumed  the  title  of  ^adim  al- 
kfiramayn,  thus  seeking  to  enhance  Su'udT  religious 
legitimacy. 

The  Al  Su'ud  today  are  estimated  as  numbering 
between  4,000  and  7,000,  of  whom  several  hundred 
are  direct  descendants  of  *Abd  al-*Azrz.  They  are  inter- 
married with  many  traditionally  important  tribal  fami- 
lies, notably  the  SudayrTs  of  nordiern  Nat^d,  and  with 
ihc  Al  al-^ayidi,  the  descendants  of  Muhammad  b. 
Abd  al-Wahhab.  Members  of  the  Al  Su^ud  who  have 
been  prominent  in  government  include  full  brothers 
of  Fahd,  especially  Sultan,  Minister  of  Defence  from 
1 382/ 1 962,  N5"if,  Minister  of  the  rntcrior  from  1 395/ 
1975  and  Salman,  governor  of  al-Riyad  from  1382/ 
1962.  ■ ■ ; 

BibliQgTaphy.  *Uthmaji  b,  Bi^r  {d,  1288/1371),  i 
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Beirut  1957;  R.  Bayly  Winder,  Saudi  Arabi/i  in  the 
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^ibh  Ji  'fthd  al-malik  Abd  al-AzTz,  + vols.,  I 

Beirut  1970;  G,  True  Her,  The  birth  qf  Saudi  Arabm: 
Britain  mid  Uie  rist  qf  iht  hnuse  of  Sa^ud^  London  1976; 

B.  Lees,  A handbook  of  the  Al  Sa^ud  ralittg  fmvily  qf 
Saudi  Arabia,  London  1980;  C.M.  Helms,  7^^  cohe- 
sion of  Saudi  Arabia,  London  1981;  M.  Abir,  Saudi 
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[ElTZABF.TH  M.  SlRRlYEH) 

ai.-SU'UDI,  Abu  'l-Fadl  Ai.-MAr.TKT,  theologian 
of  the  10th/I6ih  century.  He  wrote  a contro- 
versial work  6ni$hed  in  ^awwal  942/April  1536 
against  the  Chrisdans  (and  the  Jews),  which  has  been 
edited  from  manuscripL^  of  Leiden  and  Oxford  by 
FJ.  van  den  Ham  {Disputatio  pro  religione  AUhanintedmiorvm 
aduersiis  Chrisiianos^  Leiden  1877-90)  and  is  in  substance 


an  extract  {muntoMab)  from  a book  by  Abu  ’l-Baka’ 

S^ih  b.  Husayn  al-DiaTari  (wrote  in  618/1221)  enti- 
tled Takhi^ii  man  harraf  ai-Bi{^TL  He  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  Abu  M-Fadl  al-Malikf,  the  servant 
iidtddim)  of  the  SufT  Sb^ykh  Abu  1-Su"ud  al-f^arihr 
(died  some  years  after  930/1 324),  sec  al-Sha'^rani', 
iMitrlkih  ai-nnwdr  Ji  tnbakdt  al-ah^ar,  Cairo  1317,  iii, 
113-14),  who  wrote,  according  to  Hadj^T  Rhalflk 
(iv,  557,  no.  9521)  a commentary  on  the  Hamzijya 
of  al-BusIrl  For  aI-Su*udi  refers  in  his  polemic 

(146,  14,  147,  4)  to  Abu  'hSuTtd  as  his  master  {usiddb), 
and  aJ-Sha^r^r  {op.  db,  h,  113,5  ff)  mentions  Abu 
'l-Fadl  al-Malikf  as  a devoted  adept  of  Abu  ’i-Su*tid, 
from  whom  he  probably  derives  his  nisba  aFSu'udi. 
According  to  van  den  Ham  {Frafatio  of  his  edition, 

6),  his  book  contain.^  many  passageji  occurring  word 
for  word  in  a manuscript  commentary  on  the  Hamzijya 
preser^^ed  in  Gotha  (Pertsch,  Die  Arab.  Hmidsehrifkn , . . 
zu  Cotha,  iv,  294,  no.  2295),  in  which  the  author's 
name  is  Fadl  Allah  al-Malikl. 

Bibliography:  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned 
alxjve:  Hacy^yr  Khalifa,  h'asiif  ^l-^tinun,  ed.  Fliigei, 
ii,  249,  no,  2736;  Sieinschneider,  Po/emUehe  u.  apoioge- 
iisehe  lAteraiur  i>t  arabischer  Sprache  {Abh.  f d.  K,  d.  M., 
vi/3),  Leipzig  1877,  36  (no.  17),  141  (no.  121),  469; 

F.  Triebs,  i^et  decmi  quaestionum  contra  Christianos  auc- 
tore  Srdiho  ibn  al-^usain,  thesis  Bonn  1897,  pp.  v-vir; 
Biockelmann^,  I,  553,  Tl,  432,  S TL  456. 

{C.  VA-N  Aufjsjdonk) 

SU'UDI  (or  Adu  'l-Su^uo)  b.  YAirvA  b.  MoitvT  'l- 
DTn  al-Mctta-^abbT  al-^'AebasI  ai.-^AftT  ai.-DimashkI, 
a man  of  letters,  who  died  in  Damascu.<;  in  Safar 
I 1 27 /February  1715.  He  studied  several  branches  of 
Islamic  knowledge,  and  one  of  his  preceptors  was 
^Abd  al*GhanT  aJ-Nabulusi  [^.c.].  .'M-Muradl  men- 
tions his  Diwdn  entitled  Afadd'^ih  al-^adardt  bi-lLcdn  al- 
ishdrdt  and  gives  specimens  of  his  poetry.  According 
to  the  same  author,  al-Muhibbl  gives  an  article  on 
him  in  his  .Nq/hai  al-rayhdna  zoa-rn^hai  tild''  al-hana  (cf. 
Brockelmanii^,  II,  379).  A mmvasAst^h  in  prai.se  of 
Damascus  from  his  pen  is  extant  in  a manuscript  of 
the  Preussische  Staatsblbliotliek  (Ahlwardt,  Verzeiehnis, 
no.  6090,  We  U20,  fol.  78a,  cf.  no.  8174,  2). 

Bibliography.  Muradi,  Silk  ai-durar  Jt  aydn  ap 
kam  al-ihdfii  ^a^har,  Bulak  1301,  i,  58-62,  M.  Hart- 
mann, Das  arabische  Sirophengedicht.  /.  Das  Afuwassab, 

Semitkt.  Studien,  ed.  C.  Bezold,  Heft  13/14,  Weimar 
1897,  83;  Brockelmann^  11,  360. 

(C.  VAN  Arjent>onk) 

aL“SU*UDI,  Sayf  al-DIn  ^Abo  al*LatIf  b.  'Abd 
AliJvh,  a theologian  who  died  in  736/1335-6, 
Biographical  data  do  not  seem  to  be  known  hitherto. 

He  contested  the  tenets  ol'  Ibn  *Arabr  in  some 

kaj^tdm  occurring  in  al-SaUiawi's  work  al-h'aud  ai- 
tnunabbi"  ^an  Tardiamat  Ibn  "^Arabt  (ms.  in  Berlin,  Ahl- 
wardt,  Verzeiohnii,  2849,  cf.  7846,  4)  and  is  mentioned 
{op,  dl.t  8379,  cf.  3658)  as  the  author  of  a prayer  {du*d^). 

Bibliography:  Brockclmann^  11,  10. 

(C.  VAN  Arenoonk) 

AI  -SU  UDIYYA,  al-MAMLAKA  al-^ARABIYYA, 

the  modern  Saudi  Arabian  kingdom,  declared  on 

16  December  1932.  realpatidar.com 

. ft  emerged  from  tJic  transformation  of  the  Su^udi 
chiefdom,  located  in  the  central  Arabian  province  of 
Nadjd,  into  a more  organised,  expanded  and  territo- 
rially-denned state.  The  chiefdom  itself  passed  through 
three  historical  stages;  there  was  the  first  Saudi  chief- 
dom based  on  an  alliance,  struck  in  J744,  between 
the  House  of  Su'^ud,  and  its  Bedouin  tribes,  with  the 
religious  leader  Muhammad  Ibn  *Abd  al-WabhSb 
This  alliance  was  cxpre.ssed  through  terriiorial  expan- 
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slon  inlo  neighbouring  territories,  accompanied  by  an 
attempt  to  rid  Muslim  society  of  iinlawfu]  innovadotis 
{bj/Za").  These  attempts,  however,  resulted  in  the  cliief- 
dom’s  destruction  in  1818-21  by  Muhammad  *AlTs 
Egyptian  forces  on  behalf  of  the  Ottomans.  A subse- 
quent second  Su^udf  chiefdom  was  continuously  im- 
mersed in  internal  struggles,  leading  to  internal  warfare 
and  disintegration  in  1891.  A thiid  Su'udi  chiefdom 
emerged  in  1902,  when  the  new  leader  of  the  Su^udT 
family,  *Abd  al-'A^Ti  b.  'Abd  al-Rahman,  returned  from 
exile  in  Kuwayt  to  reoccupy  the  city  of  al-Riyad  and 
its  vicinity,  reinforcing  Su^udr  rule  there  in  the  ensu- 
ing years  [for  details,  see  su'Oo, 

The  transformation  of  this  Su'udi  chiefdom  had 
two  stimulating  factors.  One  was  a drive,  attributed 
to  *Abd  a]-b\ara  and  other  family  members,  to  restore 
the  ancestral  first  and  second  Su^Odr  states,  thereby 
reactivating  the  Wahhabr  movement  aimed  at  giving 
the  ^ari^a  a position  of  supremacy  in  society  and  at 
purifying  Islam  from  [see  wa«hA&iyya]*  Thh 

motive,  while  it  explains  the  desire  to  re-establish  a 
tliird  Su'iidr  chiefdom,  witli  its  raison  does  not 

shed  light  on  the  need  to  transform  the  chiefdom  a$ 
it  evolved  after  1902,  without  defined  borders,  mini- 
mal government  based  on  ad  Im  arrangements  among 
the  ruling  elite,  main  tribal  groups  and  townspeople, 
and  the  persistence  of  tribal  loyalties,  into  a more 
organised  state,  nor  on  the  dynamics  of  this  process. 

The  second  motive,  which  accounts  for  these  devel- 
opments, concerns  the  principles  of  evolution  of  states 
in  tribal  societies.  It  was  articulated  in  ^Abd  aJ-*Azrz’s 
skill  in  responding  to  new  challenges  by  increasing 
the  Su^udT  chiefdom 's  cohesion,  governmental  centrali- 
sation and  territorial  expansion.  This  motive  became 
evident  during  and  after  the  First  World  War  when, 
by  facing  the  chaUenges  of  Bridsh  and  Ottoman  rivalry, 
the  Arab  Revolt  led  by  the  rival  Haghim  clan,  econo- 
mic hardships  and  floating  tribal  groups,  the  Su^udi 
leader  was  nevertheless  able  to  muddle  through  and 
develop  state-like  attributes  for  his  dominions. 

The  process  of  slate  forma  don  in  tribal  societies 
has  several  characteristics;  first  it  evolves  in  stages.  As 
the  transformation  comes  about  in  response  to  chal- 
lenges of  a certain  period,  its  effect  is  also  relatively 
limited,  until  new  challenges  arise,  requiring  new 
responses.  Since  1902,  the  Su^udi  state  has  undergone 
three  stages  of  state*building.  Responding  to  the  earlier- 
mentioned  challenges  of  the  First  World  War  period, 
the  Su*QdT  chiefdom  turned  into  a conquest  move- 
ment which,  in  the  1920s,  expanded  over  large  parts 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  secured  British  protec- 
tion, from  which  it  obtained  full  independence  in  May 
1927.  Then,  responding  to  the  establish  nnent  of  I he 
Arab  state  system  and  British  regional  dominance,  it 
strengthened  its  territorial  dermition  and  internal  con- 
solidation in  the  1930s.  New  challenges,  emanating 
from  the  use  of  oil  wealth  and  coping  with  regional 
radical  waves,  prompted  a third  stage,  marked  by 
institutionalisation  and  welfare,  in  the  l96Cte. 

The  actual  attributes  of  state  building  evolved 
through  these  stages.  The  territorial-framework  and 
borders  were  already  completed  during  the  first  and 
second  stages,  i.e.  by  the  mid- 1930s.  The  SuTidf  occu- 
pation in  1913,  of  former  Ottoman  I’urkish  al-Ahsa^ 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  shores,  rather  than  being  an  all- 
out  campaign,  had  specific  aims,  i.e.  to  draw  British 
attention  and  finally  to  reach  an  alliance  with  Britain 
as  the  new  great  power  in  the  Gulf,  a goal  which 
was  achieved  in  December  1915.  The  Su'udfs  were 
then  involved  in  mainly  tribal  skirmishes  with  the 
Ha^iml  rulers  of  the  Hidjaz  and  the  Al  $abah  rulers 


of  Kuwayt.  Only  in  192[),  faced  by  an  alliance  of 
regional  rivals,  did  *Abd  al-*Azfz  embark  on  organ- 
ised expansionist  campaigns,  leading  to  the  capture  of 
the  Rashfdr  chiefdom  of  D^jabal  Shammar  in  1921, 
northern  *Asrr  in  1923,  and  the  I^idjaz,  with  its  holy 
shrines,  in  1924-5.  The  southern  parts  of  *AsTr  (includ- 
ing Djizan  and  Na^rSn)  were  occupied  during  the 
Saudi-Yemeni  war  in  1934. 

The  new  slate's  borders  were  mosdy  fixed  by  a 
series  of  iniemational  treaties:  the  protocol  of  ^Ukayr 
in  1922  and  the  treaties  of  Bahra  and  Hadda'  in 
1925  basically  detemruned  the  borders  with  Kuwayt, 

Irak  and  Transjordan,  with  some  areas  remaining 
undeliiieated.  The  border  with  Yemen  was  fixed  in 
the  1934  Ta*if  treaty.  Saudi  Arabia's  borders  with  the 
Gulf  states  and  Yemen  were  established  mainly  accord- 
ing to  the  1913  "blue  line''  agreement  between  Britain 
ajid  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  had  marked  Britain's 
sphere  of  influence  over  the  coastal  chiefdoms,  and 
in  1 935-6  was  employed  to  demarcate  the  Gulf  States* 
borders  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

A second  process  of  state  building  concerned  the 
evoludon  of  central  government.  A most  conspicuous 
aspect  of  centralizatiou  was  subjugation  of  opposition. 

The  Ihhwan  tribal  groups,  notably  the  Mutayr,  pans 
of  the  ^Utayba  and  the  ^Udjman,  who  favoured  the 
continuity  of  the  chiefdom  system  (including  the  tribes* 
own  choice  of  markets,  raidingj  and  political  conduct 
according  to  their  own  zealous  interpretadon  of  the 
Wahhabi  code),  were  defeated  and  subjugated  in  a 
series  of  batdes  during  1929-30.  The  formation  of 
political  parties,  and  any  kind  of  political  opposition, 
were  sub^quendy  forbidden.  Centralisation  was  accom- 
panied by  the  establishment,  between  1926  and  1929, 
of  a new,  minimal,  physical  infrastructure  of  commu- 
nications, several  main  roads  leading  from  Nadjd  to 
the  new  occupied  territories,  a radio  telegraph  system 
at  the  leaders’  disposal,  and  new  markets  in  the  Gulf 
coast  cities  of  Huftif  and  D^ubayl.  Centralisation  was 
also  evident  in  economic  change:  from  1924  ^Abd  al- 
‘Azrz  began  to  use  civilian  taxation  and  pilgrimage 
income  {ca.  1 00,009  annually  in  the  late  i920s, 
declining  by  two-thirds  during  the  1 930s  economic 
recession)  to  establish  a central  treasury.  The  forbid- 
ding of  raids  into  neighbouring  states  was  also  laid 
down  during  this  period. 

'Fwo  new  governmental  formations  then  emerged: 
the  in  its  Wahhabi  interpretation,  was  a sub- 

stitute for  a constitudon  and  the  primary  source  of 
daily  law.  In  a series  of  conlerences  of  and 

l^wiin  with  ^Abd  al-*A7.rz  and  his  aides  during  1927- 
39,  the  ruler  was  able  to  establish  the  principle  that, 
while  the  senior  ''uiama''  remained  the  main  interpreters 
of  the  Wahhabi  principles  of  Islam,  as  in  the  18th 
and  1 9th  centuries,  their  religious  rulings  would  defer 
to  the  policies  of  the  ruler  and  the  state.  A form  of 
state  Islam  thereby  emerged:  the  senior  ^uhtnd\  incor- 
porated within  a Supreme  Council,  were  responsible 
for  judicial  and  religious  rulings  {fataviK)  but  appointed 
by  the  ruler  and  representing  state  interests. 

A further  sphere  of  centralisation  was  seen  in  insti- 
tution-building. In  1932,  there  was  a ca.  43,000-strongir.COm 
army,  and  a police  force  of  indeterminate  size  (probably 
several  thousand),  acting  in  the  cities  and  provinces. 

Several  government  departments  were  inaugurated 
between  1925  and  1933,  notably  internal  and  foreign 
affairs,  finance,  pilgrimage  and  health,  the  whole  func- 
tioning as  a Council  of  Ministers  from  1932.  There 
were  two  main  provincial  judicial  and  administrative 
systems,  one  in  Na^jd  and  the  other  in  In 

view  of  its  religious  imponance  and  separate  history, 
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a Basic  Law  detailing  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ance of  Hi^Sz  was  promulgated  by  ‘Abd  al-‘AzTz  in 
1926.  An  Advisory r Assembly,  representing  Hi^j^/s 
elite  families,  had  existed  since  1926.  'I'he  law  of  the 
state  derived  from  the  jS&<2n*<2,  notably  criminal  and 
personal  law,  although  customary  law  was  exer- 

cised when  it  was  not  contradictory  to  the 

*Abd  al-*Azrz  was  given  formal  allegiance  {baya)  in 
1926,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Na^jd  and  Hi^ljaz  and 
assumed  the  title  of  King  {malik)  in  1927;  he  ruled 
the  central  and  provincial  governments,  sanctioned  by 
the  *ulamd\  unrestricted  by  any  elected  or  appointed 
bodies  and  limited  only  by  the  jSiarr  V 

In  reality,  until  the  1960s,  the  centralisation  poli- 
cies encapsulated  chiefdom  practices  and  did  not  result 
in  full  institutionalisation  and  bureaucratisation.  Tribal 
and  townspeople’s  groups  co-existed,  through  hghting 
and/or  bargaining,  with  the  new  army  and  police 
forces.  New  offices  were  headed  by  the  king’s  patri- 
monial appointees:  ‘Abd  al-* Aziz’s  son  Su‘ud  was  gov- 
ernor of  Nadjd,  and  his  other  son  Faysal  was  governor  I 
of  Hi^az  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  King 
ruled  as  a modem  head  of  state  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a tribal  arbiter,  consulting  royal  family  mem- 
bers, *ulamd*  and  tribal  leaders;  and  he  was  also  as 
an  Im^m,  head  of  the  Wahhabi  community.  Policies 
were  not  carried  out  in  a bureaucratic,  rational  form: 
tribal  rebellions  were  usually  stemmed  by  the  pay- 
ment of  arbitrary'  financial  .subventions  to  the  head 
of  the  turbulent  tribal  group,  and  no  separation 
between  the  royal  and  tribal  purse  was  introduced. 

In  addition,  while  the  government  was  able  to  quell 
tribal  political  autonomy,  tribal  groups  remained  the 
source  of  group  identity,  the  individual's  livelihood 
and  security.  'I'he  royal  family,  in  fact,  consisted  of 
a chain  of  political  marriages  between  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Su‘ud  and  other  notable  families, 
nomad  or  urban,  thereby  forming  a biological  elite 
of  the  state’s  major  families. 

However,  the  process  of  encapsulation  reached  a 
deadlock  in  the  1950s.  ‘Abd  al-‘ Aziz’s  death  in  1953, 
and  the  reign  of  his  son  King  Su‘ud  (1953-64),  were 
marked  by  the  government’s  need  to  utilise  the  grow- 
ing oil  income;  to  tackle  a new  type  of  worker’s  oppo- 
sition (which  erupted  in  strikes  in  1953  and  1956);  to 
confront  radical,  anti-royalist  Pan-Arabism  in  the 
Middle  Elast,  led  by  the  Egyptian  President  Djamal 
‘Abd  al-Na.sir;  and  cope  with  the  implications  of  East 
West  rivalry'.  -All  of  the.se  were  treated  with  indecisive- 
ness,  when  a more  resolute  and  institutionali.sed  rul- 
ing system  was  required.  Only  during  the  third  stage 
of  Saudi  state  formation,  did  the  reforms  of  King  Fays^ 
0964-75)  and  King  Khalid  (1975-82),  have  the  effect, 
in  Max  Weber’s  terms,  of  transforming  the  Saudi  state 
from  a crude  monarchical  government,  incorporating 
chiefdom  practices,  into  a “routinised”,  bureaucratic 
system.  To  be  sure,  the  King’s  absolute  position  was 
uncompromised  by  any  constitutional  arrangements  as 
some  liberal  elements  .suggested.  Furthermore,  Fay$al, 
utilising  modem  administrative  planning  (initially  for- 
mulated by  a Ford  Foundation  Committee  in  1963) 
enlarged  the  council  of  ministers  into  twenty  minis- 
tries, including  petroleum,  public  works,  education, 
planning,  commerce  and  industry',  which  used  new 
methods  of  planning  and  calculated  decision-making. 

A ministry'  of  justice  was  established  in  1 970  to  con- 
trol the  judicial  system.  A civil  service,  which  grew 
from  62,000  to  336,000  personnel  between  1960  and 
1980,  extended  the  government’s  influence  to  all 
spheres  of  public  life  throughout  the  realm;  the  state 
organism  gained  full  control. 


From  1970,  economic  development  evolved  through 
“Five-year  plans,’’  focusing  both  on  diversification  and 
growth.  'I'h rough  administrative  outreach  and  economic 
means,  the  state  established  centralising  networks, 
including  schools  and  seven  universities  (the  number 
of  graduates  rose  from  1,700  in  1975  to  ca.  17,000  in 
1985);  24,000  km  of  roads  connected  the  main  towns 
with  each  other;  and  ca.  226,000  houses,  telecommuni- 
cation and  medical  facilities  were  built. 

Centralisation  was  also  evident,  through  a polic'y 
of  “divide  and  rule’’,  in  the  evolution  of  two  sepa- 
rate bodies  of  armed  forces:  the  regular  army,  com- 
posed of  volunteer  recruits  from  the  entire  Saudi 
society,  under  the  command  of  the  minister  of  defence 
and  aviation  (currently  Sultan  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-*Azr7.,  King 
Fahd’s  full  brother)  and  the  National  Guard,  which 
functions  as  a militia  maintaining  internal  order,  com- 
posed of  conscripted  recruits  from  the  main  Na^jd 
tribes  (.such  as  the  Mu^yr  and  ‘Utayba)  with  long- 
establishcnd  contacts  with  the  royal  family,  under  the 
command  of  the  crown  prince  (currendy  ‘Abd  Allah 
b.  ‘Abd  al-‘Azrz,  King  Fahd’s  half-brother).  In  itself, 
this  division  atte.sts  to  a factional  division  within  the 
royal  family,  which  King  Faysal  was  able  to  balance, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  functioning  of  the  Saudi  royal 
family  in  its  role  as  the  Kingdom’s  central-governing 
elite.  He  established  a p>olicy  of  co-operation  between 
Fahd  and  his  six  full  brothers,  sons  of  ‘Abd  al-‘AzTz 
and  Ha.sa  bint  Ahmad  al-Sudayrl  (who  therefore 
became  known  as  the  “SudayrI  seven’*)  who  are  now 
principal  ministers,  with  a group  of  other  princes, 
descendents  of  ‘Abd  al-‘AzIz  and  various  mothers,  led 
by  Crown  Prince  ‘Abd  Allah,  with  the  effect  that  the 
factions’  candidates  alternate  as  Kings  and  as  Crown 
Princes.  Thus  during  the  reigns  of  Fayjal  and  Khalid. 
the  centralisation  of  the  Saudi  state  reached  its  peak. 

Saudi  Arabia  underwent  another  process  of  state 
building,  which  concerns  its  socio-political  cohesion. 
Unification  under  Saudi  rule  of  the  different  terri- 
tories and  segments,  which  until  1932  were  known  as 
Na^yd,  Him^  and  their  dependencies,  did  not  mean 
full  as.similation,  but  rather  the  introduction  of  a loose, 
unifying  framework  of  tribal  groups,  which  remained 
socio-economically  autonomous.  It  showed  society’s 
compliance  or  acquiescence  with  Saudi  rule,  and  war- 
weariness  with  the  effects  of  territorial  expansion  and 
fighting.  'I'his  loose  unification  was  demon- 
strated by  the  King’s  functioning,  in  tribal  tradition, 
as  an  arbiter  between  the  two  main  provinces  of 
Na^jd  and  Hi^az,  reflecting  each  region’s  interests 
vis-a-vis  the  other,  and  symbolising  their  readiness  to 
co-operate.  Su‘ud’s  and  Faya’s  appointments  as  gov- 
ernors of  Na^yd  and  Hi^az  respectively,  further  sig- 
nified the  role  of  the  Su‘udl  family  as  the  principal 
unifier  of  the  kingdom.  The  imposition  of  the  Stian*ay 
in  its  Wahhabi  interpretation,  as  the  legal  norm  of 
the  entire  realm,  was  another  step  in  this  loose  uni- 
fication, although  followers  of  other  legal  schools  con- 
tinued to  practice  their  own  doctrines  (notably  ShI‘Is 
in  al-Ahsa*  and  Shaft*  Is  in  Hi^az). 

Finally,  ‘Abd  al-‘AzIz  used  unification  as  a means 
to  foster  feelings  of  regional  loyalty  to  the  central  if.  CO  ITI 
government,  amidst  economic  recession  and  several 
tribal  upri.sings  in  Northern  Hi^jaz  and  ‘Aslr  during 
1930-4.  After  enlisting  the  support  of  various  tribal 
leaders  and  prominent  busine.ssmcn,  on  16  September 
1932,  ‘Abd  al-‘AzIz  declared  formal  unity  among 
Saudi-ruled  territories,  under  the  newly-named  Saudi 
Arabian  Kingdom  {al-Mamtaka  al-^Arabiyya  al-Su*u<fyya). 
However,  the  provinces  were  ruled  separately,  accord- 
ing to  traditional  principles  of  allegiance  to  tribal 
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chiefs,  based  on  a complex  system  of  subventions  and 
taxation.  Only  during  the  reigns  of  Fayjal  and  KJjalid 
were  all  pans  society  technologically  made  more 
accessible  to  each  other  and  more  dependent  on  the 
central  government,  adding  a sense  of  a state-based, 
bureaucratic  identity  to  their  cohesion. 

However,  reforms  also  had  disruptive  socio-political 
effects,  emanating  from  the  impact  of  modemisaiion. 
Relying  on  financial  and  oil  s^cs  reserves,  which  in 
1981-2  reached  a peak  of  ca.  SI 65  billion,  Saudi 
Arabia  became  urbanised:  its  population,  which  in  the 
1930s  was  70%  nomadic,  was  in  the  I98flis  about 
90%  urban.  Djidda  and  Mecca  in  and  al- 

RjySd  in  Nadjd,  became  megalopolises  of  over  one 
million  people  each.  Five  new  civil-military  city- bases 
(notably  Yanbu%  F^ubayL  and  Khamts  Mu^ayt)  were 
built  and  other  older  centres  were  renovated  and 
enlarged.  Society  became  more  stratified,  divided  into 
a wealthy  businessman  elite,  a professional  middle 
class  and  a lower  class  of  manual  workers,  including 
several  millions  of  imported  Asians  and  Africans.  An 
atmosphere  of  materialism  and  consumerism  disori- 
ented the  formerly  more  austere  and  rather  egalitarian 
Saudi  society.  However,  Islamic  and  tribal  principles 
remained  effective  as  value  systems,  even  after  the 
tribal  groups  became  sedentarised,  "rhus  the  norms  of 
Wahhabi  conduct  remained  dominant,  both  through 
the  role  which  the  continued  to  play  as  teachers 

(notably  in  girls"  schools),  judges,  prayer-leaders  and 
religious  instructors  and,  most  notably,  as  legal- 

political  advisers  to  the  government.  Religious  zealots 
contiiiued  to  operate  as  a '"moral  police”,  for  "‘the 
promotion  of  good  and  abrogation  of  evtl”  {known 
as  Hayai  fnin  al-mufikar  rmV-jfmr  hi 

whose  duty  is  to  supervise  public  conduct  and  punish 
olTeiiders.  Moreover,  tribal,  kin-based  co-operation 
is  upheld  as  the  guiding  principle  of  intermarriage, 
administrative  appointments,  business  enterprises  and 
for  building  political  support.  Finally,  a welfare  as- 
tern of  free  health  and  educarion  services,  subsidised 
food,  electricity  and  water,  combined  with  free,  weekly 
access  of  the  lower  classes  to  a pro\Tncial  governor 
or  cabinet  minister  for  allaying  grievances,  maintained 
internal  balance  and  a sense  of  cohesion  and  stabil- 
ity in  a rapidly-changing  Saudi  society. 

Events  in  the  1990s  indicate  that  the  political  and 
socio-economic  dynamic  which  has  characterised  Saudi 
Arabia’s  state- building  since  the  days  of  King  Fayjal, 
resulring  in  centralisation  and  cohesion,  may  have 
exhausted  itself  Lower  oil  prices  and  huge  military 
expenses  (both  as  assistance  to  *Irak  in  its  war  against 
Iran  in  the  1 980s  and  for  the  Deseji  Storm  opera- 
tion in  1990-1)  caused  a decline  in  state  revenues. 
The  fast-growing  population  (at  a rate  of  4%  annu- 
ally, reaching  ra.  13  million  Saudis  and  over  three 
million  foreign  workers)  has  made  it  dilTieuJt  for  the 
government  to  provide  for  employment  and  welfare 
services.  Islamic  and  tribal  values  stimulate  opposi- 
tion movements  rather  than  generate  support  for  the 
government.  Even  terrorist  attempts  have  occasiorually 
erupted.  Ck)nscqucnily,  there  is  a growing  need  for  a 
new  stage  of  state-building  which  will  create  a new 
order  and  stability'. 
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SUWA*,  the  name  of  one  of  the  five  gods  dat- 
ing from  the  time  of  Noah  mentioned  in  the 
Kurban  (LXX,  23),  together  with  Wadd,  Ya^uth, 

Ya*Qk  and  Nasr  {q,vui\. 

Suwa*  was  worshipped  by  the  Hudhayl  at 

Ruhat  in  the  region  of  Yanbu'  (Ibn  al-Kalbf,  6)  in 
one  of  the  valleys  running  from  the  Red  Sea  towards 
Medina  (Yakut,  BuldAn,  iv,  1938).  The  tribe  assiduously 
frequented  his  shrine,  made  pilgrimages  to  it  and  con- 
stantly oITered  sacrifices  of  their  best  smaller  beasts  to 
it  (Ibn  al-Kalbr,  6,  35,  citing  two  verses  attributed  to 
a Yemeni,  cf.  also  Yakut,  iii,  181-2,  h,  878).  The  idol 
was  said  to  have  been  given  by  ^\mr  b.  Luhayy,  the 
refomter  of  idol  worship  in  Arabia,  to  al-Harith  b. 

Tamlm  b.  Sa^d;  its  custodians  [sec  sadin]  were  the 
Banu  lihyan.  The  name’s  etymology  rcOccts  the  fact 
that  the  Hudhayf  a pastoral  tribe,  might  have  given 
the  name  to  the  protecting  deity  of  stray  herds,  since 
suwd*^i  a.s  a ma^dar  of  sa%  is  applied  to  a troop  of  camels 
wandering  without  a herdsman  (TM,  v,  384-5). 

Suwa'  has  been  seen  as  a female  deity  and  the 
consort  of  Wadd,  the  fiojl  representing  the  fertility 
principle  (the  Moon)  and  the  second,  thg  fertilising f. CO ITI 
principle  (the  Sun)  (cf.  Osiandcr,  in  fjOMG,  vii  [1853], 

496;  Krciil,  Obet  dk  Religion  der  vorislamischen  Araber, 

66  fl".).  Wellhausen  {Reste’^,  19)  was  dismissive  of  this; 
to  him,  both  the  sex  of  this  divinity  and  its  connec- 
don  with  Wadd,  its  alleged  consort,  were  highly  doubt- 
ful. Tlic  five  gods  from  Noah's  time  are  represented 
as  male  ones,  and  Suwa*  appears  as  a genealogical 
element  in  Hudhali  onomastic.  Moreover,  Suwa’^’s 
male  sex  emerges  clearly  front  the  verses  of  Ibn  al- 
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Kalbr  an<l  Yakut’s  notice,  cited  above.  That  SuwS*  I 
was  worshipped  with  female  features  by  the  HamdSn,  j 
according  lb  commentators  cited  by  Krehl.  loc.  cit., 
comes  from  a very  late  Arab  tradition,  one  not  con- 
fumed  in  South  Arabian  inscriptions  (those  adduced 
by  Derebourg  and  Glaser  are  not  listed  in  Ryckmans, 
Les  noms  propres  sud-smitiques).  We  have  probably  a 
confusion  between  Suw5*  and  Su‘,  the  name  of  a 
Yemeni  tribe  which  appears  in  a deformed  guise  in 
the  Diwdn  of  al-Nabigha  al-Dhubvani  (ed.  Derenbourg, 
Paris  1906,  79;  cited  also  in  7^.4,  v,  384,  II.  4-5).  As 
for  the  association  of  Suwa*  and  Wadd,  admitted  by 
Robertson  Smith  {Kinship  and  marriage,  293)  on  Krehl's 
affirmation,  it  is  merely  in  reality  based  on  the  side- 
by-side  enumeration  of  the  two  names  in  the  Kur’anic 
list  and  in  the  onomastic  of  Hudhayl  (cf.  Wiistenfeld, 
Tabfllen,  Gottingen  1853,  5,  where  is  found  *Abd  V\'add 
b.  SuwS*). 

The  absence  of  the  name  Suwa*  from  Semitic 
inscriptions  confirms  its  essentially  Hidjazi  character. 
Like  Hubal,  it  was  a god  peculiar  to  the  HiidhalT 
pastoralists,  represented  by  a stone  (al-Tabarf,  i,  1648- 
9)  like  all  the  primitive  Arabian  deities.  Its  sanctuary 
was  destroyed  by  *Amr  b.  al-‘A$  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  al-‘Uzza  in  the  year  8.  In  the  face  of  the 
god’s  powerlessness  to  protect  itself,  its  sddin  became 
a Muslim  (Ibn  SaU  ii/l,  105). 

Bibliography:  Sec  essentially,  Fahd,  Ijc  panthhn 
dt  rArabie  Centrale  a la  veille  de  rhegire,  Paris  1968, 
154-6,  with  references;  one  may  cite  H.  Derenbourg, 
Le  dieu  Somvd^  dans  le  Coran  et  sur  une  inscription  sabeenru 
recemrnent  decouverU„  in  Bull.  Real.  Acad,  de  la  Historia, 
Madrid  (July-Sept.  1905),  72-8;  E.  Glaser,  Suwd*  and 
al-*Uzzd  und  die  jemenitischen  Inschrijltn,  Munich  1905. 

(T.  Fahd) 

SUWAR  (p.),  Pahla\T  aswar.  Old  Persian  asabdra-y 
in  Muslim  Indian  usage  sawdr,  “horseman”,  but 
assigned  a special  technical  meaning  in  the  bureau- 
cratic organisation  of  the  Mughal  nobility  instituted 
by  Emperor  Akbar  (r.  963-1014/1556-1605).  The  hier- 
archic^ rank  given  to  every  noble  was  represented 
by  two  numbers,  one  designed  dtdt  “person”  and  the 
other  sawdr.  The  sawdr  rank  determined  the  mounted 
retainers  {Idblndn,  so  spelt)  and  horses  the  mansabddr 
[see  MA.NSAB]  was  required  to  maintain.  The  amount 
sanctioned  to  cover  the  pay  against  the  sawdr  rank 
was  termed  talab-i  tdbindn.  In  981/1573-4  Akbar  first 
introduced  a numerical  system  of  ranks,  but  with  a 
single  rank  only,  i.c.  the  rank  determined  only  by  the 
number  of  cavalry  {sauidr)  the  noble  was  expected  to 
maintain.  A payment  at  a rather  low  rate  began  to 
be  made  in  advance  for  a contingent  of  a size,  gen- 
erally less  than  the  titular  rank.  This  came  to  be 
known  as  bar^awardf  (“by  estimate”).  Ultimately,  the 
bar-dwardi  tlefined  the  number  of  the  second  or  sawdr 
rank,  and  payments  for  this  were  made  according  to 
complex  rules.  Tlie  rate  per  unit  of  bar-dwardt /sawdr 
under  Akbar  initially  rangcti  from  between  12,000 
ddms  (rupees  300  per  unit)  of  sawdr  rank  per  annum 
and  9,600  ddm&  (rupees  240).  Subsequently,  payments 
were  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  actual  number 
of  horsemen  and  horses  presented  at  muster  [sec 
isti‘rap],  and  this  was  called  the  asp-i  dag^i  payment, 
set  at  a uniform  rate  of  15,360  dams  (rupees  384)  per 
annum  for  every  unit  of  sawdr  rank.  This  system, 
modified  by  succeeding  rulers,  could  work  best  so  long 
as  mounted  archers  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Mughal 
army,  but  with  the  increasing  use  of  musketry  [see 
barCd,  vij,  the  military  significance  of  cavalry'  be- 
came less  and  less,  and  in  any  case,  administrative 
laxity  after  Awrangzfb’s  death  contributed  to  a break- 


down of  the  entire  system  of  Mughal  ranks. 

In  the  Indian  Army  of  British  Indian  times,  sowar 
was  the  <lesignation  for  trooF>crs  in  cavalry  regiments 
(sec  Yule  and  Burnell,  Hobson-Jobson,  a glossary  of  Anglo- 
Indian  colloquial  ivords  and  phrasesy  ^lx)ndon  1903,  857, 
and  also  the  Bibl.  to  sipAhT.  3). 
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Irfan  Habib,  The  Mansab  system,  1595-1637y  in  Procs. 
of  the  Indian  History  (Jongress,  Patiala  Session,  1967; 

Shircen  Moosvi,  The  evolution  of  the  Mansab  system 
under  Akbar  until  1596-97,  in  JRAS  (1981);  Habib, 

Alansab  salary  scales  under  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan,  in 
/C,  lix  (1985);  Athar  Ali,  The  apparatus  of  empire,  Awards 
of  ranks,  offices  and  titles  to  the  Mughal  nobility,  1574- 
1658,  Introtl.  New  Delhi  1985. 

(M.  Athar  Ai.i) 

ai.-SUWAYDI  (also  Ibn  al-SuwaydT),  ‘Izz  al-DTn 
AbP  IshAk  IbrahTm  b.  Muhammad  b.  Tarkhan.  Arab 
physician  (b.  600/1204  in  Damascus,  d.  there 
690/1292).  He  was  a student  of  Ibn  al-Baytar  and  a 
friend  of  Ibn  Abi  U^ybi*a  [^.w.j.  The  latter  reports 
that  al-Suwaydr  was  an  excellent  writer  of  poetry  and 
prose  (sec  *Uyun  al-anbd\  261,  for  some  verse)  and, 
in  addition,  an  outstanding  calligrapher  who  pxmned 
his  own  books  in  the  “well-proportioned  script”  {al- 
htott  al-mansub)  devised  by  Ibn  ai-Bav\'\vab  [^.r.]  or  in 
clear  Kuft  script. 

Three  works  of  al-Suwaydi  are  extant  in  manu- 
script: 

1.  A*.  al-Tadhkira  {al-hddiya).  It  consists  of  a collec- 
tion of  excerpts  concerning  remedies  from  about  400 
Islamic,  Greek,  and  other  authors  whose  names  are 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Al-Suwaydf  pro- 
poses to  include  only  such  remedies  as  have  (allegedly) 
been  confirmed  by  experience  {al-mu4farrabdt).  The 
book  has,  however,  only  a limited  value  as  a source 
of  information,  since  the  remedies  arc  only  mentioned, 
but  not  described  in  detail. 

2.  K.  al-Simdt  ft  asmd*  al-nabdt  (“The  characteristics 
concerning  the  names  of  plants”),  al-Suwaydfs  main 
work.  His  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  ms.  Pajis, 

BN,  arab.  3004  (-  Suppl.  877).  The  book  is  proba- 
bly the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  writings  on 
synonyms  and  a lexical  treasure  trove  for  the  plant 
names  in  use  in  the  7th/ 1 3th  century'.  In  addition  to 
the  Arabic  names,  the  author  gives  the  Greek,  Syriac, 

Persian,  Mozarabic  (latird),  and  Berber  equivalents. 

The  sheer  size  leads  one  to  e.xpcct  a comprehensive 
pharmacognostic  encyclopaedia.  But  a look  at  the  text 
very-  soon  shows  that  one-third,  if  not  one-quarter  of 
its  size  would  have  sufficed,  if,  under  the  appropri- 
ate synonyms,  the  author  had  simply  referred  to  his 
discussions  under  the  main  entry,  i.e.  the  most  com- 
mon name  of  the  drug.  Instead  he  offers  the  same 
or  a similar  text  again  under  the  synonyms  which 
naturally  swells  up  the  text  enormously.  This  uneco- 
nomical procedure  is  mutatis  mutandis  also  true  for  the 
Tadhkira.  Both  works  are  products  of  unchecked  lit- 
erary transmission. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  two  pharmacognostic  worksy^jf  qqitI 
al-Suway<lr  also  composed  a small  mineralogical  work 

with  the  title  K.  al-Bdhir  fi  Tt^fowahir  (also  known  as 
A!  Khawdss  al-ah(f^dr  min  al-ycuvdktt  wa  l-^awdhir).  It 
treats  of  twenty-six  minerals.  Being  a late  compila- 
tion, without  any  originality,  it  is  interesting  only  for 
the  authors  quoted. 

4.  A work  cited  by  Ibn  Abi  U^aybi'a  ifUyun,  ii, 

267),  al-l^hakhira  cU-kqfiya  fi  *l-tibb,  has  not  yet  been 
found. 
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Bibiiography.  Ibn  Abr  Usaybi^a,  ^Uyun  al-dnbd*^ 
ed.  A.  Muller,  Cairo-K.bnigsberg  1832-4,  ri,  266-7; 
Brockelmann^l,!,  49J^  S I,  900;  M.  Meyerhof,  Un 
ghssaire  de  la  ma6he  mSdiccde  compose  par  Makmonidti 
Cairo  1940,  in  trod.  p.  xxii  (important  and  ground- 
breaking); M.  U liman  n.  Die  MedUin  im  Ishmij  Leiden- 
Koln  1970,  284-^,  291;  idem,  undCeheim- 

wisseiischfiflen  im  hlam^  Leiden  1972,  129;  A.  Dietrich, 
Aus  dem  Drogenhuch  des  Suwaidl^  in  P.  Salmon 
(cd^t  Milojiges  d^fsiamologie,  volume  dedie  4 la  memoin 
de  Arniand  Ahd^  Iveiden  1974,  91-107  (trandadon 
samples).  (A,  Dietrich) 

al-SUWAYDIYYA  (modern  Tkish.  Samandag), 
nowadays  an  important  town  and  headquarters 
of  the  sub-province  {ilfe)  of  Samandag.  It  is 
situated  26  km/ 16  miles  south-west  of  Antakya 
(An^kiya  the  capital  of  the  Hatay  province  of 

Turkey,  near  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  5 km/ 3 miles 
north  of  the  Orontes  River  (Ar.  al-*Asr 

In  the  mediaeval  period,  when  aJ-Suwaydiyya  is 
first  menrioned,  the  name  apparendy  refers  to  the 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  north  bank, 
which  the  Crusaders  knew  as  Soudin  or  Port  Saint- 
Simeon,  after  St.  Simeon  Stylites  the  Younger,  the 
remains  of  whose  monastery  are  to  be  found  on  Mont 
Admirable  (Samandag),  situated  a litde  to  the  east. 
Port  Saint- Simeon  occupied  the  site  of  a Greek  trad- 
ing colony  which  was  abandoned  in  later  antiquity  in 
favour  of  Sekucia  Pieria  to  the  north,  but  then  rcoc- 
cupied  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquests,  when  the 
harbour  at  Sclcucia  Pieria  silted  up.  References  to  al- 
Suwaydiyya  are  mostly  in  connection  with  the  tran- 
sit of  people  and  goods  through  the  port  to  and  from 
the  hinterland,  and  largely  cease  after  the  end  of  the 
7th/ 13th  century.  The  port,  also  known  as  al-MTna% 
was  probably  abandoned  again  in  the  8th/ 14th  cen- 
tury, and  few  traces  remain.  After  centuries  of  obscu- 
rity, present-day  Samandag  profits  from  the  light 
industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity  that  has  trans- 
formed Hatay,  without,  however,  effacing  Samandag^s 
Levantine  flavour.  Thi.-i  recalls  the  time,  before  the 
1939  plebiscite,  when  it  belonged  to  the  partially 
Arabic-speaking  autonomous  San^jak  of  Alexandrecta 
(Iskandarun  [7.E.])  under  French-mandated  Syria  [see 
AL-SHA^M  2.(b)].  Samandag  continues  to  be  associated 
with  the  predominantly  Syrian  Nu^ayrr  sect  [see 
nu^yrjyya]  , who  venerate  an  important  popular  shrine 
{tmbe)  identified  with  FUtidr  (al-Khadir  located 

at  the  nearest  point  to  the  town  on  the  sea-shore. 

BibliogTaphj:  Idrisi,  Mtdidt  in  Opii.t 

Geographifum,  fasc.  vi,  Ijeiden  1976,  645;  Yakut,  i, 
385;  Tbn  al-^Adfm,  Bugpyn,  ed.  S.  Zakkar,  i,  Damas- 
cus 1988,  89,  392;  l^lka-^handf,  al-a^dldt  iii, 

233,  iv,  1 29;  Ghaszi,  .YaAr  jt  ta^nkt  Halab, 

i,  Aleppo  1923-6,  409-10;  Cahen,  La  Syrie  du  Mordy 
Paris  1940,  133;  W,  Djobadze,  Archeoh^al  itmsd- 
gaiians  in  the  regian  west  of  Antioch-on- the-OronteSy 
Stuttgart  1986,  see  index;  T.A.  Sinclair,  Eastern 
Turk^j  iv,  London  1990,  303-4,  306* 

(E.  Hokigmann-(D.W,  Morray]) 
al-SUWAYRA,  Mogajdor,  a town  in  Morocco 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Bay  of  Mogador,  protected 
against  the  north  winds  by  the  rocky  promontory  on 
which  the  town  is  built,  against  those  from  the  west 
by  an  island  about  I km /1, 000  yards  m len^,  forms 
a natural  harbour  which,  although  not  large  and 
inaccessible  for  ships  of  large  tonnage,  has  however 
the  merit  of  being  accessible  at  all  seasons,  an 
advantage  which  secures  it  a favourable  place  among 
the  anchorages  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  which 
is,  generally  speaking,  inhospitable.  This  favoured 


sicuadon  was  taken  advantage  of  at  a very  early  period. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  sources,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  seek  at  Mogador  the  .site  of 
one  of  the  five  Phoenician  colonies  founded  by  Hanno 
(5th  century  B,C.)*  Pliny  records  that  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  century  B.C.  the  king  Juba  H founded  purple 
dye-works  on  the  Furputariae  insulaey  apparently  islands 
and  islets  opposite  al-Suwayra.  Getulic  purple,  which 
was  celebrated  at  Rome,  was  supplied  by  the  molluscs 
abundant  on  this  coast. 

In  the  5th/ 11th  century,  according  to  al-BakrT, 
Amogdul,  a very  safe  anchorage,  was  the  port  for  all 
the  province  of  Sus.  We  see  in  the  name  that  of  a 
local  saint,  Sidf  Mogdul,  still  venerated  in  this  region, 
whose  tomb  is  on  the  bank  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wadi  '1-l^b.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  saint 
gets  his  name  from  an  old  Berber  place-name. 
Mogador  is  only  a Spanish  or  Portuguese  transcripdon 
of  Mogdul,  through  the  fortns  Mogodul,  Mogodor, 
which  wc  sometimes  find  in  the  texts.  The  harbour 
and  the  island  bear  the  name  Mogodor  or  Mongodor 
on  a scries  of  portolans  of  the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries 
(publ.  by  Ch.  de  la  Ronciere,  La  decomcrU  de  VAjHcpie 
au  Mojen-dgCy  Paris  1925)  but  there  was  not  a town 
here,  when  in  September  1596,  the  king  of  Portugal 
Dom  Manuel  I commanded  a gen  deman  of  his  court, 

Diogo  d'Azambuja,  to  build  a fortress  here  which  was 
called  Casteito  Real  of  Mogador.  Built  with  great 
difliculty,  the  Portuguese  stronghold  did  not  Jong  resist 
attacks  from  the  local  tribes.  It  seems  that  at  Mogador 
they  came  up  against  strong  resistance,  probably 
organised  by  the  old  Berber  marabout  body  of  the 
Ragraga.  TTte  garrison  had  to  remain  blockaded  in 
Gastello  Real,  revictualled  with  difliculty  from  Portugal 
and  Madeira,  until  in  1510,  the  tribes  were  strong 
enough  to  seize  the  fortress. 

This  old  Portuguese  castle  .situated  on  a rocky 
promontory  supporting  the  western  mole  of  the  modem 
harbour,  survived  till  1 764  or  1 765  and  was  only 
destroyed  when  the  town  of  al-Suwayra  was  built  (sec 
below). 

In  spite  of  ihe  lack  of  success  of  the  Portuguese 
attempt,  ihb  privileged  situation  coniinued  to  attract 
the  envy  of  European  nations.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1 7th  century,  Spain  thought  of  seizing  it  to  protect 
the  route  to  the  Indies.  At  the  same  dme,  English 
agents  were  thinking  of  making  Mogador  a base  against 
Spain.  Tn  France,  Richeheu  and  P^rc  Joseph  were 
drawing  up  schemes  for  a colonial  policy.  The 
Chevalier  de  Razilly  in  1626  suggested  to  them  the 
occupation  of  Mogador  and  the  organisadon  of  a 
factoi^  and  fisheries  there.  He  had  it  reconnoitred  in 
1629,  but  found  it  impossible  to  take  it  by  surprise* 

In  spice  of  so  many  projects  and  attempts  against 
it,  the  island  and  the  shores  remai  ned  prac  tically 
deserted.  Ships,  however,  frequented  the  roadstead. 

It  was  through  Mogador  that  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  1 7th  century,  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  between 
Marrakuah  and  Holland  took  place*  I*atcr,  in  the  dme 
of  Mawlay  IsmS*!!,  the  harbour  was  mainly  used  as 
a refuge  for  corsairs  who  came  there  to  rest  and 
repair  their  vessels.  realpatidar.COm 

Shortly  after  1 750,  SFdf  Muhammad  b.  ""Abd  ABah, 
having  become  sultan  and  having  made  Marryiush 
his  capital,  decided  to  found  a town  ai  Mogador  and 
to  conduct  all  the  commerce  of  the  south  of  his  king- 
dom through  it.  The  harbour  also  served  as  a base 
for  the  corsairs  who,  through  the  menace  they  oflered 
10  the  fleets  of  Europe,  forced  the  Christian  nations 
to  conclude  treaties  with  the  sultan.  In  order  to  pop- 
ulate the  town  and  start  business  in  it,  he  demanded 
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that  European  consuls  and  merchants  slioiild  settle 
there  and  have  houses  built  at  their  own  expense. 

It  isrfrom  the  autumn  of  1764  that  the  foundation 
of  the  town  really  dates;  it  was  given  the  name  al- 
Suwayra  (Swlra),  the  litUe  fortress;  the  name  Moi^ador 
was  only  used  by  Europeans.  We  also  find  a Berberised 
fonn  {iasmTt}.  The  English  provided  the  sultan  with 
an  architect.  They  sent  him  a French  “engineer’',  a 
native  of  Avignon,  called  Nicolas  Cournut,  who  had 
made  the  plans  for  the  fortifications  of  some  places 
in  RoussUJon.  He  was  an  adventurer  who,  after  working 
in  France  as  a contractor,  had  entered  the  English 
service  during  the  Seven  Ve^irs’  War.  'I'he  sultan  did 
not  gain  much  by  his  services  and  sent  him  back  to 
France  at  the  beginning  of  1 767.  None  of  the  present 
buildings  in  Mogndor  can  be  attributed  with  certainty 
to  Coumut,  for  after  him  a number  of  European 
architects  and  masons  worked  for  the  sultan,  notably 
a Genoese  architect  who  built  the  battery  called  the 
situated  on  the  western  rampart  facing  the  sea* 
Suwayra  owed  to  its  builders  the  narrow  streets, 
massive  gateways  and  bastions  of  European  type,  the 
like  of  which  cannot  be  found  in  other  Moroccan 
towns  and  which  give  it  quite  a specific  character  as  j 
an  “orth agonal  medina”.  Sfdr  Muhammad  also  built  ! 
outside  the  town  a country  palace  which  still  stands 
half  buried  in  sand  opposite  the  little  village  of  Diyabat. 

1 he  dreams  of  the  sultan  were  only  imperfectly 
realised.  I'he  prosperity  of  al-Suwayra  remained  insig- 
nificant under  Sfdf  Muhammad  and  declined  under 
his  successors.  The  situation  ttf  the  town,  a long  way 
from  great  cities  and  main  roads,  made  it  frequently 
used  in  the  19th  century  as  a political  prison  and 
compulsory  place  of  residence  for  high  officials  in  dis- 
grace. Mogador  remained,  however,  the  starting-place 
for  the  caravans  to  the  Sus,  Mauritania  and  the  Sudan, 
and  retained  from  this  position  a certain  commercial 
importance,  to  which  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Agadir 
to  commerce  was  to  cause  considerable  barm. 

f>n  15  August  1844,  a French  squadron  commanded 
by  the  Prince  de  JoimiUe,  w'ho  had  just  bombarded 
'I'angier,  came  and  bombarded  aJ-Suwayra  like  wise. 

It  was  intended  to  make  an  impression  on  MawlSy 
^Abd  al-Rahman  by  striking  at  a town  which  belonged  | 
to  him  personally  and  from  which  he  drew  considerable  I 
revenues.  A three  hours’  bombardment  silenced  the  j 
batteries;  the  French  army  then  disembarked  on  the 
island,  the  garrison  of  which,  entrenched  in  the  mos-  I 
quCj  made  a vigorous  defence  until  the  next  morning.  | 
On  16  August,  a detachment  of  600  men  went  to  j 
spike  the  guns,  throw  the  gunpowder  into  the  sea  and  ■ 
destroy  the  last  defences  of  the  town.  i 

Under  the  French  Protectorate,  the  town  now  called  j 
Mogador  became  the  seat  of  a cmlrole  liviL  In  the  j 
1926  census,  it  had  18,401  inhabitants,  including  7,730  j 
Jews.  I’his  important  community  progressively  de- 
creased, and  on  the  eve  of  independence  was  reduced  1 
to  only  1,341.  During  the  colonial  period,  Mogador  1 
became  an  important  fishing  port,  furnished  with  can-  1 
ning  factories,  on  the  impulse  of  Breton  entrepreneurs,  j 
A commercial  port  was  set  up,  and  dealt  with  the  t 
agricultural  products  of  the  town^s  hinterland:  cere- 
als, almonds,  cummin,  wax,  woollens,  hides  and  gums,  j 
In  1956,  the  town  re-assumed  the  name  of  al-Suwayra,  t 
The  drying-up  of  the  oceans*  resources  and  the  j 
development  of  better-equipped  fX>rts  both  to  the  north 
(Safi)  and  to  the  south  (Agadir  and  then  Tan  Tan) 
brought  to  a precipitate  close  the  industrial  activities 
of  processing  fish,  throwing  part  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation into  unemploymenf,  a quarter  of  which  had  [ 
worked  in  the  fishing  industry  and  its  ancillarics.  U ! 


was  Morocco’s  third  fishing  port  in  E970,  with  over 
40,000  tonnes  of  fish  landed  annually,  but  this  fell  to 
20-25,000  tonnes  after  I9B2  and  down  to  6,000  tonnes 
in  1991.  Commercial  activity  in  the  port  became  neg- 
: ligible.  Its  administrative  significance  (al-Suwayra  is 
1 the  chef-lieu  of  a province),  the  presence  of  a large- 
I scale  and  a petty  commerce  serving  the  Chiadma 
1 (§hiyadma)  region,  and  the  survival  of  workers  in  mar- 
j quetiy  (of  national  importance,  starting  from  working 
with  the  thuya  or  arbor  vitae  wood)»  have  enabled  it 
to  survive  with  difficulq.'.  The  industry'  benefited  from 
some  incoming  capital  and  employed  4,606  persons 
in  1993  (Ministry  of  Industry  statistics).  But  al-Suwayra 
remains  above  all  a lown  who.se  tertiary'  sector  has 
withered  away. 

Despite  an  exceptionally  mild  summer  and  winter 
climate,  an  original  count ry'sidc  mingled  with  sand 
dunes,  forests  of  arg'an  trees  and  a splendid,  diversified 
coastline,  al-Suwayra  has  not  been  able  to  grow  into  a 
residential  centre  for  international  tourism.  It  is  mainly 
frequented  by  Moroccan  town-dwellers,  especially  tliose 
from  Marri,ku|h  (Marrakech),  in  search  of  bathing 
and  an  unusual  coolness.  It  has  become  a refuge  for 
“hitch  hikers”  and,  ai  times,  for  groups  of  hippies,  so 
that  its  image  as  a tourist  centre  has  been  impaired. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  unspoilt  appearance  has  meant 
that  it  is  frequently  used  as  a stage  for  shooting  films: 
""Saharan  desert**  scenes,  utilising  the  surrounding  masr 
si  VC  sand  dunes;  urban  and  seaport  settings  for  C^Oion 
Welles'  Othdh;  and,  more  recently,  for  a film  on 
Rimbaud  {Ukormm  aitx  semelks  de  vmt)  by  Marc  Riviere, 

In  these  conditions,  population  growth  has  remained 
relatively  modest.  From  30,006  inhabitants  in  1971, 
there  were  42,000  in  1982  and  56,000  in  1994.  The 
rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  tw'clvg  years  1982-94 
has  been  2.4%,  whilst  the  urban  population  of  the 
economic  region  of  IVnsift,  in  which  al-Suwayra  is 
situated,  has  grow'n  by  3.6%  during  the  same  period. 

As  a town  isolated  amid  the  dunes,  poorly  connected 
with  its  hinterland  (which  is  in  any  case  poor),  away, 
as  it  always  has  been,  from  the  great  axial  road  con- 
necting Safi  with  Agadir,  al-Suwayra  cannot  compete 
with  the  two  towns  between  which  it  is  situated.  U 
appears  today  as  the  archetype  of  a medium-sized 
Moroccan  town  in  crisis,  at  the  end  of  the  world  as 
it  w'crc,  and  a town  turned  inwards  W'^ith  the  memories 
of  its  rich  past. 

BibHogTuphj\  See  the  index  to  R,  Roget,  Lf 
Maroc  (es  auieurs  Paris  1924;  St.  GseU, 

Histone  ancienne  de.  t*Afriqtte  du  Bakrr,  Description 

de  BAfrique  septentrionah^  ed.  and  ir.  Slanc,  1911-13; 
Damiao  de  Go  is,  Crmica  dQ  felicis^mo  id  D.  Mrmuet^ 
ed,  D,  Lopes,  Coimbra  1926;  H.  de  Castries,  JStiifrce.t 
inediUs  de  Vkbtom  du  Mmoc\  Zayyanq  ed.  and  tr. 
t>.  Houdas,  Paris  1886;  Ni^iri",  Aitab  al-fstiJ!ifay  tr. 

E.  Fumey,  in  Arehiees  Marocaines,  ix  and  x;  sec  also 
Duarte  Paehcco  Pereira,  Esmeraido  de  Situ  ed. 

Epiphanio  da  Silva  Dias,  tr.  R.  Ricard,  in  Hesperis 
(1927),  249;  [Bide  dc  Maurville],  Reladon  de  i*qffdire 
de  l^foche^  Amsterdam  1775,  224;  G,  Host,  AiieAricAtoJ! 
i^on  Aliirokos  and  Fes^  Copenhagen  1781  and  Den 
Mnrokans^  Khjser  Mohammed  ben  AbdeillaAX,\Hiskmf^^ 
Copenhagen  1791;  Chenier,  Reeherches  fwr 

ks  Afatires^  Paris  1787,  iii;  Lempriere,  dans 

[^Empire  de  Maroc,  tr.  Saintc-Suzanne,  Paris  1801; 
Jackson,  An  account  of  the  mipire  of  Aforocco^  London 
1809;  H.  de  Castries,  Lf  DanentaTk  et  k A/aroc,  in 
Hespem^  (1926),  .342-5;  E.  Doutte,  £>t  itibu^  Paris 
1914,  352-8;  Lktreillc,  Z^i  CQmpi^\e  de  I S44  mf  Afaroc, 
J.-L.  Miegc,  Le  Atafoc  et  rEdrope  (J  830-1894),  Paris 
1961;  DJ,  Schroeter,  Afercheenis  of  Essaouim.  Urban 
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sodefy  and  impenalism  in  iouUimi  Alarocco^  Cambridge 
1988;  Miege,  Entr^  dhfri  €t  ocian.  f/espatt; 
d'E:iSmuini  anwXlX*^  smk,  in  Aiante- Europe,  Rabat ^ 
IV  (1993),  +5^60;  Essmuira,  n^moire,i  el  enipr^mUa  du 
pfeseni,  Actei  des  jauTfiee:^  d*e^d€s  d'octahre  1990,  Pubis, 
de  la  Fac.  dcs  Lcttres  el  Sciences  Humaioes 
d" Agadir,  1994,  pp.  4H  (Arabic),  pp.  82  (Fr.)* 

(P.  DE  Cenjval-[J.-F.  TroinJ) 
At.-SLJWAYS  or  Suez,  a seaport  in  Egypt, 
located  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea 
(lat.  29^  59'  N..  long.  32“  3T  E.). 

The  town  centre  is  situated  closely  south  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Knlzum  which  continued  the  Pto- 
Iftnaic  settlement  of  KXvano  or  KXeiana  at  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  bay  of  Snways  and  of  which  only 
a few  ruins  remain,  known  as  K-um  al-|Culzum.  4’he 
foundations  of  al-Suways  were  laid  after  the  formerly 
famous  trading  centre  al-KuIzum  (al-MakrfzT,  KhitaL 
i,  213)  had  been  fallen  into  decay  in  the  5th/ Mth 
century  because  of  severe  problems  in  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  fresh  water  and  the  difTtcuUies  in 
using  the  place  as  a permanent  harbour,  which  had 
been  effected  by  increasing  silting  up  of  the  coast.  Al- 
TdrfsT  still  mentioned  al-I^nlzum  on  his  map  of  the 
world  {Charta  Rogeriand)  dated  1154.  Yakut  says  that 
“today al-^uIzum  is  ruined  and  the  newly-founded 
al-Suways,  which  al-MukaddasI  had  already  meiilioned 
nearly  two  centuries  before  “was  also  like  ruins  where 
only  a few  people  lived”  [Buidan,  iv,  38S).  In  earlier 
times,  al-Suways  had  just  been  one  of  several  wells 
which  had  been  used  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  al- 
Kuizum  with  fresh  water.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  al- 
Suways  served  as  a modest  harbour  for  pilgrims 
travelling  to  Mecca  and  Medina  by  sea,  as  a trading 
place  for  Bedouin  tribes  and  as  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  Egyptian  annual  tribute  for  the  liidja^ 
(see  ibid.^  iii,  286).  At  al-Suways,  the  old  pilgrini  road 
from  Cairo  and  the  caravan  track  through  the  WadT 
’l-lth  ended.  ITie  use  of  the  seaport  was  limited, 
although  at  the  end  of  the  9th/ 1 5th  century,  the 
Mamlfiks  tried  to  restore  the  importance  of  the  place 
a^  a military  harbour.  In  Ottoman  times,  however, 
al-Suways  became  a supply  centre  for  ships  of  the 
Ottoman  Red  Sea  naval  forces  which  were  lying  in 
the  roads.  In  addition,  the  Ottomans  built  a fortress 
which,  however,  fell  into  decay.  Prior  to  the  urban 
extension  works  of  the  1 9th  century,  the  old  town, 
covering  0.15  km'',  enclosed  11  quartets  {hdra)  with  a 
total  of  112  residences,  2 mosques,  a mill,  several 
ovens,  some  18  larger  shops  and  iA^^^s,  six  markets 
with  1 2D  shops  and  workshops  and  a ^dwtya.  Two 
new  quartei's  named  SalTmiyya  and  al-Munsha^^  were 
built  in  the  IBlOs  as  Muharnoni^<i  ^All  promoted  a 
small  ship-building  industry  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  troops  to  the  during  the 

Egyptian-Wahhabf  wars  (1811-18),  This  already  anti- 
cipated the  urban  development  of  the  19th  century, 
when  al-Suways  experienced  a remarkable  refounda- 
don,  and,  after  Alexandria,  became  Egypt’s  second  trad- 
ing centre.  In  1838  al-Suways  was  connected  to  the 
new  post  road  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  also  be- 
came the  starting  point  for  the  new  steamship  liners 
to  Bombay,  wdth  steam  now  allowing  the  aJl-year- 
round  use  of  al-Suways  as  harbour.  Its  importance 
grew  when,  during  the  Crimean  War,  the  telegraph 
link  between  Egypt  and  Aden  was  laid. 

In  the  early  l84Ds,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (1805-94) 
made  further  investigations  into  the  possibility  of 
digging  a new  canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea.  He  elaborated  earlier  plans  published  by 
J.P.  Le  Perc  (1808)  and  Unant  de  BeUefonds  (1B21), 


and,  after  earlier  measurings,  according  to  which  tlie 
level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  about  9 m/3D  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (I^cpere  1798),  had 
been  corrected,  de  I^csseps  finally  submitted  a proposal 
to  the  then  wall  of  Egypt,  SaTd  Pa^a  He  sup- 

ported the  opinion  of  i^Hefonds’  Saint-Si monist  study 
group  and  of  an  Egypiian-European  commission  which 
had  been  set  up  in  1846,  according  to  which  the 
building  of  a canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was 
possible.  On  5 January  1856,  Sa^ld  signed  the  con- 
cession, hoping  that  the  canal  would  strengthen  his 
ambitions  of  making  Egypt  more  indej:>endent  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  After  three  years  of  fund-raising 
and  political  quarrels,  which  involved  the  question  of 
Ottoman  sovei'cignty,  the  Suez  Canal  Company  was 
founded  vvith  the  support  of  Napoleon  III  in  Paris 
in  1858-  In  the  course  of  time,  French  entrepreneurs 
bought  more  than  50%  of  the  shares.  SaTd  Fa^a 
himself,  who  had  originally  acquired  2 1 % of  the  shares, 
had  to  sell  some  of  them  already  in  1 860.  Finally, 
canal  construction  started  on  22  April  1859.  The 
Egyptian  government  recruited  25,000  peasants  to 
work  in  the  Canal  region.  Simultaneously,  a sweet 
water  canal  was  dug  from  Cairo  to  the  region  of 
IsmaTltyya.  This  canal  followed  the  old  canal  which 
had  linked  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile  in  Fate 
Pharaonic  rimes  and  which  had  been  restored  several 
times  till  the  2iid/8th  century  ffor  details,  see  £/-  art. 

it  look  five  years  to  dig  this  canaL  After  1863 
and  the  introduction  of  machines,  the  infrastructure 
and  working  conditions  were  considerably  improved. 

When  on  16  November  IB69  the  Canal  was  opened, 
construction  costs  had  reached  about  19  million  pounds 
sterling,  one-third  of  which  had  been  paid  by  the 
Egyptian  government.  The  Canal  was  now  owned  by 
the  Companie  Umvci'selle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez, 
which  controlled  further  property  along  the  Canal.  As 
a result  of  .severe  financial  problems  the  Egyptian 
Khedive  Isma^d  Pasha  was  forced  to  seQ  his 

shares  in  the  Suez  CanaJ  Company  to  the  British 
government.  Following  the  digging  of  the  Canal  {1859- 
69),  two  new  pernnanent  artificial  harbours  (formerly 
called  Port  Ibrahfni  and  Port  TawFTk)  were  built 
3 km/2  miles  to  the  south  of  Suez  at  the  entiy  into 
the  Canal.  The  Convention  of  Constantinople  (29 
October  1888)  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  shipping 
through  the  Canal  even  in  rime  of  war.  This  treaty 
was  again  recognised  by  the  Egyptian  government  on 
24  April  1 952,  When  opened,  the  Canal  had  a length 
of  164  km  and  a breadth  of  52  m;  in  1982,  the 
length  was  195  km  and  its  breadth  164  m,  now  allow- 
ing even  larger  tankers  (up  to  1 50,000  I'egistered  tons 
in  1980)  to  pass  through. 

In  1858,  Suez  was  connected  to  the  railway  net- 
work, and  the  railway  was  used  to  import  fresh  water 
into  Suez,  which  gradually  turned  into  a town.  Having 
become  the  southern  port  of  entry  into  the  Canal,  its 
population  has  steadily  increased  (1860:  4,160;  1897: 

17,500;  1992;  388,000),  being  nowadays  the  sixth 
largest  town  of  Egypt.  From  1882  to  1954,  the  Canal 
Zone  remained  a British  military  deployment  area. 
Following  the  Anglo- Egypri  an  I’reaty  of  ^XJctqi^ij’gp  Qom 
1954,  the  BridsJK  were  to  demilitarise  the  zone  within 
20  months;  on  26  July  1956,  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment nation alised  the  canal.  Until  I960,  Suez  formed 
part  of  the  Canal  Governor  ate,  but  in  that  year  it 
became  the  centre  of  a separate  provitice  {mi^dfaza). 

From  1956  to  1967,  the  shaip  increase  in  oil  ship- 
ment favoured  an  economic  bcxim  of  the  town,  and 
the  Caital  was  dredged  out  several  times  in  order  to 
bring  the  depth  into  line  with  the  steadily  increasing 
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tonnage  of  tankers.  Suez  sevcrly  sufTered  trom  the 
wars  and  military  activities  rrom  1948  to  1973.  During 
the  Suez  Suez  wa$  not  occupied  and 

only  a lew  bomhing  attacks  hit  the  town.  The  Egyptian - 
Israeli  Wars  of  1967  and,  in  particular,  of  that  of 
1973,  however,  devastated  Suez,  destroying  gp  to  70- 
80%  of  it.  The  town  only  slowly  recovered  from  the 
damage.  From  1967  to  1975  whilst  the  Canal  was 
blocked,  Suez  was  almost  a dead  city.  After  1975, 
there  were  ambitious  plans  to  rcconstnict  Suez  and 
it  was  projected  as  an  urban  ag^omoration  of  nearly 
1 million  inhabitants  by  the  year  2000,  although  only 
a few  of  these  plans  have  since  been  realised.  Refiner- 
ies have  been  established,  and  a productioi>  pipeline 
now  links  the  town  with  Cairo,  and  some  chemical 
industries  and  an  aliiminiuni  works  constitute  the  pre- 
sent industrial  importance  of  Suez. 

BibliogTaphy'.  Apart  from  the  sources  mentioned 
in  EP  art.  see  ^Alf  Mubarak,  al-taw- 

Jtki^n  al-^adldiiy  Cairo  1836-8,  xii,  69-95;  R.M. 
Burton,  Ptrsmat  nanatme  of  a piignmagf  to  Al-Madhmk 
0 AffffflA,  Ijondon  1893,  i,  IbO-fiS;  A.  von  Rremcr, 
A^pktiy  Leipzig  1863,  ii,  173-206;  R.  MaunJer,  Bib- 
bogropkie  iconomi^i^  jufiditfU£  el  sociale  de  f'Egyple  i?tod- 
emc  (/7M-/9/d),  New  York  1918,  177-212;  F,  de 
Lessrps,  Pmemmt  de  Pi-sikme  do  Smz^  Expose  ei  d^u- 
menls  5 vols^,  Paris  1855-60;  L'Jsthme  de  Suez* 

Mijornnal  de  I’union  des  deux  mers,  1 856-69;  J.  Charles- 
Roux,  L'i\thme  el  le  caiuii  de  SueZy  Paris  1901;  Hussein 
H usny,  Le  cunal  <k  Suez  €t  la  polidqm  eg^ptienne^  Mont- 
pellier 1923;  Muhammad  Fahmt  Tuhayta, 

XiisT  al-iklisadt  Ji  *l-^usiir  Cairo  1944,  249- 

59;  B,  Ch^  Boutros-Ghali,  Le  Canal  de  1854- 
I957y  Alexandna  1958;  D.A.  Farnie,  East  atid  mst 
of  Suez-  Lhe  Suez  Canal  ia  histo^'  ! 854- 1956,  Oxford 
1969;  Muhammad  Hasanayn  Haykal,  Klssat  apSuwqvSy 
Beirut  1977;  H.  Bonin,  Stiez,  Paris  1987;  K.  Kyeie, 
StieZy  liOndon  1991.  (R.  Schulze) 

sOyab,  a settlement  in  the  Semi  ref  ye 
region  of  Central  Asia  [see  su]  mentioned 

in  the  history  of  the  Early  l urks  and  their  connec- 
tions with  the  adjacent  Islamic  lands.  It  apparently 
lay  slJghdy  to  the  north  of  the  Cu  river  valley,  hence 
just  north  of  the  mtxlern  Kirghizia-Kazakslan  border. 
Minorsky  suggested  that  the  name  means  “canal  {ab) 
on  the  Gu’\ 

At  the  time  of  the  Arab  incursions  into  Central 
Asia,  the  chief  ordu.  or  encampment  of  the  Tiirgesh 
ruler  Su-lu  was  loc-ated  at  Suyab;  it  was  sacked  by 
the  incoming  Chinese  army  in  748,  and  then  in  766 
the  site  was  occupied  by  the  Karhik  [^.f.]  when  they 
migrated  southwards  and  westwards  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Turkish  empire.  The  Hudud  aP^aldm^  tr 
Minorsky,  99,  mentions  20,000  warriors  as  corning 
from  it,  but  GardfzT,  ol-c^boT,  ed.  "^Abd  al-Hayy 

Habibr,  279)  has  the  more  modest  Figure  of  500.  'The 
author  of  the  fiudud  placed  it,  in  hts  time  (late  4th/ 
lOih  century),  in  the  country  of  the  4'ukhsi,  who  may 
have  been  remnants  of  the  Turgesh.  Thereafter,  how- 
ever, it  fades  from  mention;  it  does  not  e.g,  appear 
in  KashghSrFs  lughm  al-turL 

Bibliography:  HudSd  ab^dlam^  comm,  287,  289, 
299  (map  vi),  303;  Barthold,  Turkesiaft  doiim  lo  the 
Mongol  imasion^t  195,  301;  idem  Hislo^  qf  the  Semi- 
rechve^  in  Four  studies  on  the  history  of  Ceniral  Asia^  i, 
Ixjidcn  1956,  82-5.  (C.E,  Bosworhi) 

SUYURGHATMrSH  [see  tcLriLUCTi-KHAwiDsj . 
SUYUT_[sec  asyOt]. 

ai.-SUYUTI,  Abu  T-Fapl  At.-RAipiAN  b.  AbI 
Bakr  b,  Muhammad  DJalll  al-DTn  al-Khudavri, 
famous  Egyptian  scholar,  at  present  recog- 
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nised  as  the  most  prolific  author  in  the  whole  of 
Islamic  literature. 

I-  Life. 

Through  his  father,  al-Suyutr  was  of  Persian  ori- 
gin. He  himself  states  that  his  ancestors  lived  at  al- 
Khudayriyya,  one  of  the  quartets  of  Bajubdad  (hence 
his  second  iiiiAa).  In  the  Mamluk  period  his  family 
settled  in  Asyut  where  its  members  were  engaged 

in  important  religiou.s  and  administrative  duties.  Al- 
Suyutr  was  born  on  1 Rasjjab  849/3  October  1445 
in  Cairo,  where  his  father  taught  law  and 

acted  as  substitute  kddi^  An  anecdote  prefigures  DjalSl 
al-DTn^s  fertile  career:  his  mother,  a Circassian  slave, 
is  said  to  have  borne  him  while  she  found  herself  in 
the  family  library.  To  this,  al^Suyflti  owes  the  sur- 
name ""son  of  books”  (ihn  al-kulub)  (A,  al-Aydarusi, 

Ta^rikh  al-nur  ai-sdjir  W akhbar  afkam  aP^^dshir,  Baghdad 
1934,  51).  His  father  died  prematurely  in  855/1451, 
and  so  the  son  had  several  teachers.  At  ihe  age  of 
fourteen,  he  deepened  his  education  in  the  various 
religious  sciences  hadiip^  Shafi^f  law,  etc.)  as 

well  as  in  Arabic.  Among  his  numerous  teachers  were 
*AJam  al-Drn  al-Bul(^mi',  ^araf  al-Dln  al-Munawf  and 
Muhyi  al-Dfn  al-Krafyafiyi,  Al-Suyutf  includes  among 
them  Ibn  Ha^ar  al-*Askalai:if  but  he  attended 

only  once  his  courses,  and  that  at  the  age  of  three 
(la^rfkt  al-nur  al-s^r,  54).  He  studied  haiFlh  under 
the  aegis  of  a dozen  women  specialising  in  this  dis- 
cipline (M,  al-^ak^a,  i^aldl  al-Din  al-Suyulf^  nmlraiubu 
al-^ilmtyva  iva-mabdhilhuhu  al-iughaimyya.  Cairo  1981, 

35-4D).  In  867/1463,  hardly  eighteen  years  old,  he 
inherited  his  father’s  position,  taught  law  in 

the  mosque  of  ^aykbu  and  gave  juridical  constdva- 
tions  in  which  he  handled  various  sciences  in  a bril- 
liant way  (an  example  of  a complex  fatwd  given  at 
that  early  age  is  reported  by  S.  Abu  Djtb  in  Haydt 
i^aldl  at-iyin  ai-Si0iiilI  miL  al-ilm  min  ai-tnahd  ild  %hbdi 
Damascus  1993,  189-93).  In  872/1467  al-Suyutf  took 
up  again  the  tradition  of  dictating  (imid)  hadith  in  the 
mosque  of  Ibn  Tulun,  where  his  father  had  been  a 
preacher.  This  meihod  had  been  interrupted  iwenty 
years  earlier  at  the  death  of  Ibn  As  a result, 

al-Suyud  obtained  in  877/1472  the  post  of  teacher 
of  hadiih  at  the  Sbaykhfmiyya.  Though  nominated  by 
his  teacher  al-Kafya^r,  it  seems  that  he  obtained  this 
post  because  of  the  support  of  a Mamluk  amir.  From 
891/1486  he  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Baybarsiyya 
tpdtikdh  'Those  obligations  left  him  time  to  write 

his  works  and  to  see  to  their  spread  outside  Egypt. 

Before  he  had  reached  thirty  years  of  age,  his  works 
were  sought  after  in  the  entire  Near  East,  and  later 
circulated  from  India  to  'Takrur  in  SahiJian  Africa, 
where  he,  from  Cairo,  played  the  role  of  counsellor 
in  matters  of  Islamisaiion  (sec  the  As"' da  wdrida  min 
a{-Eaf;TUTy  in  the  ^dwT  presented  below,  i,  377-85), 

In  fact,  his  career  developed  much  more  smoothly 
abroad  than  in  Egypt.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the 
middle  of  numerous  polemics:  the  intransigence  and 
arrogance  he  displayed  certainly  contained  elements 
which  irritated  his  colleagues  and  stirred  up  their  jeal- 
ousy. These  controversies  touched  upon  questions  of 
theology  and  law  as  well  as  mysdeism, 

li  n-fatdwd  (new  cd,  Beirut,  n.d.),  through  tiS  ' 

thcj^ifet^s  and  chapters  which  the  work  brings  together, 
attests  that  al-Suyutl  must  have  refuted  {al-radd  ^ald ...) 
many  times  the  views  of  his  adversaries,  His  main 
detractor  was  Muhammad  al-SakhawT  (d.  902/ 1 497 
[^.tf,j)j  a traditionist  who  took  offence  at  the  fame  of 
his  colleague  (as  is  admitted  by  al-Shawkant  in  al- 
Badr  ai-tdld  bi-mahdsin  man  bdd  ai-kam  al-sdbdy  Cairo 
1348/1 929-30,  i,  328-35).  AI-SakhawTs  acrimony 
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appears  in  Lhe  pages  whichi  he  reserves  for  al-Suyu;r 
in  at-Dow''  Ji  <iyan  al-tdsi*  (Beirut  n,d., 

iv,  65-7JK.  The  tetision  came  to  a head  when  al- 
SuyQti,  probably  in  888/1483*  pretended  to  have 
reached  the  degree  of  mu^tahid  mutlak  muntasthy  that 
is  to  say  that  he  exercised  by  following 

the  method  of  one  of  the  four  tn^ams,  in  this  case 
that  of  imSm  al-^ali*L  He  thus  does  not  present  him- 
self as  an  “independent”  mta^taMd  {mustakiU).  In  ai- 
Radd  man  Y-drd  (Algiers  1907)*  be  reminds 

the  reader  that  i^tihad  is  a collecdve  duty  {JiiTd  kiJ^jra)^ 
underlined  not  only  by  the  masters  of  the  Shafi^r 
school  but  also  by  Ibn  Taymiyya*  He  also  affirms 
that  his  i^tihad  is  not  at  all  limii^  to  the  but 

also  applies  to  the  disciplines  of  the  and  of  the 

Arabic  language.  Al-SuyufTs  allegations  aroused  a real 
ytffld  (this  term  is  used  by  Muhammad  Abu  ’l-IJasan 
al-BakrT;  cL  al-^a'ranr*  ai-Tabakat  Cairo 

1970*  78),  and  so  it  becomes  understandable  that  al- 
Sha'ranr  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  entry  on  al- 
SuyutT,  whom  he  venerated,  to  the  justification  of  the 
latter’s  points  of  view  with  regard  to  (op*  aV.* 

1 7-36).  In  consistency  with  his  pretentions  to 
al-SuyulT*  two  or  three  years  before  the  year  900/ J 494* 
announces  himself  as  the  renewer  of  Islam  {mu^addid) 
for  the  9th  century  of  the  (see  his  epis- 
tle on  this  subject  in  the  ii*  248  ff.  arid  his 

autobiography  with  the  title  al-Yahaddudl  bi  ni^mat  Alldh^ 
cd,  E.M*  Sartain*  Cambridge  1975*  215-27). 

From  891  / 1486*  at  the  age  of  about  forty,  al-Suyutr 
decided  to  retire  from  public  life.  Progressively  he 
resigned  his  functions  and  stopped  delivering  Jatwd%. 
Apan  from  the  resentment  of  his  colleagues  towards 
him*  the  reasons  he  put  forward  were  cormptian  in 
the  milieu  of  the  and  their  ignorance.  Indeed* 

the  decline  of  the  cultural  level  at  the  end  of  the 
Mamluk  period  was  manifest.  At  the  same  dmc,  al- 
SuyulPs  relations  with  sultan  Bay  became 

more  acrimonious.  He  refused  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
sultan  at  the  beginning  of  each  month:  frequenting 
the  wordly  rulers*  be  profounded*  was  condemned  by 
the  first  Muslims  (cf.  his  epistle  Md  rmtidhu  al-a^dtm 
ji  ^(idam  ai-moi^r  iJd  Tanta  1991).  On  sev- 

eral. occasions,  be  clashed  with  I^S^it  B^y  (see  hh/aSwd 
in  the  ii*  154-79)  and  declined  the  offer  made 

later  by  sultan  al-Ghawri  [^*p.1  to  assume  direction  of 
his  madrasa^  Al-SuyOtl  always  rejected  peremptorily  the 
de  facto  power  of  the  Mamliiks  whom  he,  following  the 
example  of  al-'^Izz  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Salam  (d.  66C/12$1), 
considered  as  “slaves^’  (mom/uA).  He  never  missed  the 
opportunity  to  point  this  out  in  one  or  the  other  of 
his  ^ftuas  {ffdwi^  i,  206-10)*  He  reproached  sultan 
Bay  bars  for  having  weakened  the  ShafiT  rite — 

and,  beyond  that*  Islam — by  designating  a grand 
kddt  for  each  of  the  three  other  rites.  Conversely* 
the  ""Abbasid  caliphs  were  for  him  the  incarnation  of 
legitimacy*  for  they  were  the  best  guarantors  of  the 
revealed  Law  and  of  the  prophetic  Sunno  (see  J.Cl 
Garcin,  HislotTe,  opposttion  ptfhtique  ei  piiusme  ifodidonoi- 
isti  dans  U Husn  ai-nmbddota  de  AiyHir*  in  AI^  vii  [1967]* 
33-88;  see  also  Le  suitmi  H te  in  Hommoge  a 

Franfois  Daurnas^  MontpeUier  1986,  261-72),  Tlic  inde- 
structible support  al-Suyfltl  gave  to  the  caliphate  is  also 
explained  by  the  bonds  which  his  father  wove  with 
the  caliphs  residing  in  Cairo*  and  from  which  he  him- 
self profited;  in  902/1496,  he  succeeded  in  having 
himself  nominated  “supreme  by  al-MutawakJdl, 

but  the  latter  had  to  retract  when  faced  with  the  hos- 
tility of  the 

Al-SuyutT^s  complete  retreat  into  his  house  on 
Rawda  island  took  place  in  906/1501*  following  the 


conflict  which  opposed  hiin  to  the  residents  of  the 
Baybarsiyya.  For  him*  who  venerated  the  ma,sters  of 
ta^awwuf  the  residents  of  that  kddnkdh  were  only 
pseudo-$ulTs.  Forced  to  reduce  their  saiaries,  he  was 
obliged  to  hide  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
sultan  Tuman  Bay*  who  supported  his  adversaries.  He 
was  then  disnyissed  from  his  function.^*  but*  as  E.M. 

Sartain  has  shown  in  her  Jdldi  al-Din  biqg- 

mphj  and  background^  Cambridge  1975*  lOlj  this  cer- 
tainly did  not  happen  because  of  mismanagement  of 
the  finances  of  fhe  establishment.  In  his  house  on 
Rawda*  he  concentrated  on  the  editing  and  revision 
of  his  works.  He  died  there  on  19  Djumada  I 911/18 
October  1505.  His  reputation  as  a scholar  and  the 
aura  of  godliness  which  were  already  his  during  his 
lifedme*  then  reached  their  zenith;  his  clothes  were 
bought  as  if  they  were  relics  (Ibn  ly^,  Badd^f  a(-^tdiur 
uuaiflY  ^al-duhUT^  Istanbul  1934*  iv,  S3), 

2*  Al-Suyutr  as  a scholar*  and  his  works* 

The  self-confidence  of  aJ-SuyUli  was  based  on  his 
being  aware  of  his  own  gifts*  He  had  a prodigious 
memory  (he  knew  by  heart  all  the  ^adiih^  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  namely  200*000)  and  his 
remarkable  synthetic  mind  enabled  him  to  edit  or  to 
dictate  several  works  at  the  same  dme.  He  certainly 
did  not  lack  ambition  (at  the  age  of  twenty*  during 
the  Pilgrimage,  he  asked  God  to  grant  him  more 
knowledge  in  and  in  hadiiit  than  the  two  great 
scholars  of  his  time  had  in  these  disciplines;  cf  at- 
Mur  at-sajir^  55),  and  this  prompted  him  to  write 
on  the  most  divers  subjects.  He  did  not  want  to  re- 
main ignorant  in  any  field  of  knowledge  {see  Goid- 
ziher's  judgement  on  this  matter,  in  J.O.  Hunwick, 

Igna^  Goldziher  on  al-Suyutii  in  AffK*  Iviii  (1978),  94* 

96),  He  a^rted*  however,  that  it  was  not  a question 
of  pride  on  his  side*  but  of  concern  for  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  blessings  with  which  God  had  favoured 
him  {ai-taliadduth  bi-niSnat  AlMky  cf.  also  Hawi^  il*  562), 
Moreover,  w^e  know  that  he  led  a rather  frugal  life* 

He  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  invested  with  a 
mission  which  prevailed  over  every  other  considcra- 
don*  in  particular*  over  die  opinion  others  had  of 
him*  This  mission  consisted  in  assembling  and  trans- 
mitting to  coming  generadons  the  Islamic  cultural  pat- 
rimony before  it  might  disappear  as  a result  of  the 
carelessness  of  his  contemporaries*  In  fact*  he  quotes 
in  his  works  numerous  ancient  texts  which  are  now 
lost*  in  particular  in  the  field  of  the  Arabic  language. 
Al-Suyud  represents  the  apex  of  mediaeval  science 
(among  others*  David  King  makes  this  point  with  re- 
spect to  al-Suyijfl’s  treatise  on  cosmology  {al-Hafa  al- 
sardjya  Ji  ai-sunnr^iyd)  in  his  review  of  A.  Heinen, 

UUkiuk  cosmoiu^^  Beirut-Wiesbaden  1982;  cf.  JAOS, 
cix/l  [1989],  125*  and  Cairo  1984, 

9 vols**  al-SuyutT’s  great — unfinished — compilation  of 
the  proplietic  tradidon).  At  the  same  time,  he  pre- 
figures the  modern  period  by  certain  aspects,  such  as 
being  partly  an  autodidact*  presenting  to  a public, 
which  he  wanted  to  be  widened,  manuals  which  were 
centred  around  precise  themes  (this  is*  e.g.,  the  case 
with  his  likdn  JT  ‘uium  ai -Kurban  (many  editions),  which 
remains  a work  of  reference  wherever  Kur*anic  sciences  QQpp| 
arc  taken  up.  Moreover*  his  epistles  and  Jatudl^  are 
often  the  fruits  of  a request  from  the  public*  Egyptian 
or  foreign.  In  the  same  spirit  of  vulgarisation,  he  epit- 
omised the  works  of  others*  as  well  as  his  own  (e.g. 
ai-l^dmi^  a summary  of  the  i^anf  al-^awdmi'^ 

quoted  above).  For  all  that*  al-SuytiiT  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a mere  compiler.  He  indeed  lakes  up  themes 
which  were  usually  neglected  in  Islamic  literature.  He 
is  the  first  to  have  introduced  Muslim  mystics  into 
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(he  field  of  the  faUva  (in  this,  he  was  to  be  followed 
by  other  scholars  of  the  1 0th/ 16th  century, 

such  as  Nacljmst^-DTn  aJ-Ghaytl  and,  above  all,  Ibn 
HatJjar  al-Haytamf  As  For  the  form,  al-Suyuffs 

procedure  is  sciendhc  in  so  far  as  he  quotes  his  stsurces 
with  precision  and  presents  them  in  a critical  way. 
In  the  introduciitjn  to  a work,  he  often  defines  the 
method  which  he  is  going  to  Ibllow.  His  works  bene- 
fit from  a clear  structure,  and  he  often  broke  new' 
ground  by  expounding  his  material  according  to  its 
aiphabetical  order. 

Regarding  tJie  number  of  his  works,  Arab  and 
Western  authors  have  brought  Ibrward  diiTerenl  fig- 
ures, and  these  go  up  parallel  to  our  knowledge.  A 
study  of  1983  mentUms  up  to  981  works  (A.  al- 
I^awndar  and  M.I.  al-^aybanf,  Dalti  al- 

Suyutt  wa-aTTiakin  nfu^udiks,  Cairo),  whereas  al-Suyu|r 
lived  only  for  sixty  solar  years.  In  our  days,  his  manu- 
scripts are  published  with  great  success,  and  from  this 
fKiint  of  view',  he  has  won  the  battle  which  laid  him 
open  to  his  detractors.  AJ-Suyiltrs  versatility  is  the 
llJusiraLlcm  of  the  Islamic  ideal,  according  to  which 
there  is  no  really  profane  science.  He  explored  getjg- 
raphy  as  well  as  lexicography,  pharmacopeia,  diete- 
tics and  erotica.  Certain  works  of  his  are  studded  with 
the  most  anecdtitaJ  details,  which  in  his  eyes  are  all 
w'orthy  of  interest  (cf.  ai-Kanz  al-tnadfun  wa  *i-Julk  at- 
mi^huriy  Cairo  1991 — if  this  indeed  is  his — or  “The 
hundred  questions”  to  which  he  answers  in  his  Hmvi^ 
ii,  527-67).  More  prolbundly,  his  approach  of  a sub- 
ject is  often  multidisciplinary.  The  purpose  of  his 
small  treatise  al-l^isan  p Jodi  fd-it^lasdn  is  to 

prove  to  sultan  Ka^it  Bay  that  wearing  the  is 

a ruwna,  but  he  does  not  deprive  himself  of  intro- 
ducing philological  exp<isitions.  Moreover,  he  asserts 
that,  at  the  elaboration  of  his  ai^^iSiSd^u  (d-kabrd^  on 
the  specific  virtues  of  ihc  Prophet  (Bcirvt  1985,  2 vols.), 
he  made  use  of  the  sciences  of  tafsif,  hadidi^  law  and 
its  foundations  of  $0fism,  etc.  {S.  Abu  Djib, 

op,  ri^.,  52). 

However,  a well-derincd  main  line  of  al-SuyuiTs 
attachment  to  the  Prophet  and  his  .S'unna  stands  out 
from  this  veniatility.  In  his  field  of  vision  he  includes 
the  most  scattered  sciences  as  long  as  they  do  not 
contradict  the  Revelation  which  has  come  down  upon 
Muhammad.  That  is  why  he  condemns  in  several 
texts  Hellenistic  logic  {al-nwn/^)  (cf.  in  particular  Si^n 
ai-7imntik  wa  H-kaidm  W fann  ai-manfik  wa  ^l-kaldm^  Cairo 
1947).  He  is  a man  of  Tradition,  and  for  him  every 
speculation  is  submitted  to  it.  From  this  c times  al- 
Suydifs  saiqft  aspect,  which  explains  why  he  often 
walks  in  the  footsteps  of  Ibn  Taymiyya,  although  he 
dissociates  himself  frtjm  him  in  certain  points  (cf 
E.  GcofiVoy,  gn  E^ple  en  Syrie,  IFEAD, 

Damascus  1995,  44S-9).  Among  tlie  disciplines  which 
he  says  he  controls  (Jf/iUTi  aZ-Piubadara  p akhhdr  M\sr 
wa  ^I  Kdhim,  CJairo  19^,  i,  238-9’,  at-Tidtaddu^^  294), 
that  of  the  ha/dith  prevails,  for  its  impregnates  the 
greater  part  of  his  works.  The  various  sciences  which 
are  related  to  the  Aiabic  language  perhaps  represent 
his  favourite  subject  (this  is  what  he  asserts  in  al- 
A^bdhwa  ^i-nazA^'iTp  V Haydarabad  1940,  i,  3-4), 

but  the  influence  of  ""Urn  al  b^^  is  quite  distinctly  to 
be  noticed  in  his  major  work  on  the  language,  aP 
Mudiir  p ^ulum  al-lugpa  um-anwd^ikd  (sec  c.g,  B.  Weiss, 
Languor  and  tradiiian  in  medm>al  Lijwr  the  queiHott  of  ap 
Tarfy  Us  Ma^rifat  aPLt^a,  in  IsL^  Ixi  [1984J,  98-9), 
and  al-Suyutr  himself  acknowledged  this  in  the  pro- 
logue of  his  Muzhir  (Beirut  1986,  i,  1),  In  the  same 
way  as  he  did  for  the  ha^th,  al-Suyud  reintroduced 
the  “dictation  of  the  language”  {imU^  aPiugta)  after 


this  had  been  iiuerniptcd  for  almost  five  hundred 
years  (Hun wick,  op.  dL,  92).  It  is  worthwhile  to  note 
that,  in  his  otlier  works  on  language,  al-Suyuti  fol- 
lows the  method  of  the  reli^ous  sciences,  that  of  the 
usut  aPpkh^  in  aPikiirdh  p Wm  wyui  and  that 

Qi'  pkh  in  aPAi^bdk  wa  'Pna^sdr  p *PZu^a^  which  ht- 
puLs  side-t<i-side  with  aPA^bdk  wa  *Pnazd*i^  p pkh  ai- 
imam  aP^dp'^f  (Cairo  1959).  Though  claiming  that 
he  innovated  the  science  of  the  “foundations  of  the 
Arabic  language”  (lou/  aPhigpa),  he  Wf>rked  as  a philol- 
ogist rather  than  as  a linguist.  Another  pole  of  al- 
Suyuir's  work  are  the  Kur^anic  sciences  (about  twenty 
works),  and  if  the  above-mentioned  itkdn  gives  a gen- 
erous share  to  language  and  rhetoric,  al-Suyutf’s  main 
commentary,  al-Durr  aPrnmihur  p bi  ^Pmd^thuf^ 

(Beirut  1999,  8 vob,)  is  exclusively  supplied  with  hai^it 
and  the  sayings  of  the  first  Muslims.  In  this  field 
should  alw!  be  mentioned  the  veiy  pracdcal  Tqfnr  aP 
Ipaldli^n  (many  editions),  the  commentary  begun  by 
Djalal  al-Drn  al-Maballr  (d.  864/1459  one  of 

al-Suyuri"s  teachers,  and  perfected  by  the  latter.  Brock- 
el  man  n wrongly  identified  this  work  with  the  Lubdb 
a!-nukul  p asbdb  aPnuznh  which  deals  with  the  “cir- 
cumstances of  the  revelation”  (Cairo  n.d.;  see  art. 
aPSuyuiJ^  at  IV,  573b). 

Jf  in  al-Suyuifs  eyes  the  discipline  of  the  hadi^ 
represents  “the  noblest  of  sciences”  {Hum  ai-mukadara^ 
i,  155),  this  is  because  it  is  related  to  the  prophctic 
modd,  which  for  him  is  the  only  way  leading  to  God 
In  this  field,  aJ-Suyutf  completes  Ibn  Hadjar's  con- 
tribution by  establishing  the  chain  t>r  guarantors  and 
the  degree  of  reliability  of  certain  tradidotLs  intro- 
duced by  his  precursor.  Here  al-Suyulfs  key  work  is 
perhaps  Tadnb  al-mwi  p takrib  aPMawam  {Beirut 
1979),  which  deals  with  the  tcrmirKiiogy  of 
(see  e.g,  the  extensive  use  made  of  il  by  S.  Sahh  in 
his  *^Ulum  aPhadidl  wa-musialaZt^u,  Beirut  1982),  but 
many  others  could  be  qmited.  The  prtjphctic  model 
evoked  previously  cannot  be  transmitted  exclusively 
by  bookish  science;  it  must  be  vitalised  from  inside. 
AJ-Suyutr,  who  claimed  to  have  seen  the  Prophet  more 
than  seventy  limes  while  awake  (al-^aVanl,  op.  dL, 

29;  al-Suyutf  jusdfies  this  faculty  in  a long  fatwd  in 
HdwJ,  ii,  473-92),  assures  people  that,  during  a virion, 
one  may  be  entertained  directly  by  the  Prophet  about 
the  validity  of  a heuEPi  {Tahdtir  aPkkawwds  min  akadhib 
aPkusms,  Beirut  n.d.,  50).  He  attached  importance  to 
the  compiementarity  between  the  esoteric  and  exo- 
teric aspects  of  the  Ptophet  in  a w'ork  with  the  explicit 
title  aPBdhir  p hidcm  aPnabl  ($)  bi  ^Pbdpn  wa  7-^flAiV 
(fjairo  1987).  As  a Sufi,  aJ-Suyutf  found  in  the  Shadhi- 
liyya  [q.v.]  a just  equilibrium  between  the  I.aw'  and 
the  Way  (cf  his  Taytd  al-hakika  al-^a/i^a  uia-tasiyld  aP 
farfka  aP^kddhdijya,  Cairo  1934).  As  ma.sTer,  he  had  a 
sil^ykb  of  this  order,  Muhammad  al-Magbribr  (d.  910/ 

1-504),  and  his  principal  disciple,  who  served  him  for 
forty  yeai-s,  was  called  *Abd  al-J^dir  al-Shadhili-  Tn 
accordance  with  this  personal  engagement,  al-Suyutf 
profited  from  his  fame  as  ^alirn  and  juii$con$uh  to 
spearhead  a clear-sighted  apology  for  Sufism  and  its 
masters.  He  saw  the  highest  form  of  adoration  in  the 
dhikr,  showed  that  one  must  interpret  the  saying^uili^r.COnn 
the  Sufis  and  not  stop  at  their  first  appearance,  main- 
tained that  the  saints  had  the  gift  of  ubiquity,  put 
the  initiatory  hierarchy  of  the  saints  back  into  a Sunni 
perspective,  defended  the  orthodoxy  of  Ibn  al-Farid 
and  Ibn  al-^Arabi,  etc.  (the  relationship  between  al- 
Suyutl  and  Sufism  is  treated  in  detail  in  the  above- 
mentioned  £ou/isme  en  ^gypte  ei  en  Ziynd).  Among  the 
supernatural  favuunj  attributed  to  al-SuyulT  wc  may 
dtc  his  predictions  on  the  first  Ottoman  period  (Ibn 
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lyas,  op.  ciL,  Vj  218;  al-Sha'ranr,  op.  30-2)*  More- 
over, ihe  eschatological  dimension  h very  much  pre- 
sem  in  ; tscc0|:^  j many  in  his  Hawt^ 

e.g.  ii,  213-56,  S5&>^67  etc*;  see  also  Bu^ra 
Cairo  1969). 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  al-Suyud 
also  was  a historian  and  biographer.  In  this  field,  he 
took  up  theory  (e*g.  ai-^amdrfii  Jt  but 

above  all  he  wrote  on  several  concrete  subjects,  such 
as  a history  of  the  caliphs  {Ta^ri^  Cairo 

1964),  a history  of  Egypt  itl-rntthd^OTa,  quoted 

alx>ve),  and  a great  number  of  biographical  collec- 
tions, chosen  according  to  specialities  {iabai^at  of  com- 
mentators, traditionists,  grammarians,  poets,  etc*).  He 
did  not  neglect  literature,  but  this  was  hardly  ever  an 
end  in  itself.  He  took  it  up,  in  particular,  under  its 
historical  angle  (al-Mu-tta^Taf  min  a^bSr  al-^awarf^  Beirut 
1963)  or  under  its  erotic  one  (his  min 

al-sibr  has  been  translated  by  Rene  Khawam 

under  the  title  Muits  d€  Paris  1988),  and  his 

poetry  is  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  the  Prophet. 

Bibliography:  Add  to  the  sources  quoted  in  the 
article,  al-Suyb^rs  biography,  written  by  his  disci- 
ple 'Abd  al-I^dir  al-Shadhiln  Bahi^at  ai-^abidtn  hi- 
ol-Dfn  (mss,  in  London,  Dublin, 
Kuwayt),  as  well  as  ^ams  al-Dm  al-D^wiidr, 
Tar^amat  ai-Suyuti  (ms.  Tubingen);  Nadjm  a!*Drn 
al-GhazzT,  ai-Jij3wiikib  al-sS'ira  M-aySn  al-mi’a 
Beirut  1945,  L,  226-31.  E.M.  Sartain,  Jala  I al-Dtn 
ahSt^uiiy  remains  the  most  complete  study  in  a 
Western  languages  sc^e  also  eadem,  Jaldi  al-Din  as- 
Sujult^s  relations  with  the  peopk  of  Takrur^  in  JSS^  xvi 
(1971),  193-8,  In  his  bibliography,  S*  Abu  Djib 
mentions  several  studies  in  Arabic  {op.  ciV.,  331-2)* 
In  his  Mahamms^^s  birthday  Jesh^al  (Leiden  1993,  45- 
70),  NJ.  Kaptein  presents  and  translates  al-Suyijtfs 
fat:wa  which  validates  tlie  practice  of  the  mawlid 
nabawt.  (E*  Geoffroy) 

SUZ,  Sayvid  Mutiammad  MIr  (1133-1213/1720- 
98),  Urdu  poet,  was  born  in  Dihli.  His  father  was 
descended  from  a Gudjaratl  saint,  but  the  family  orig- 
inally hailed  from  Eukh^r^.  The  poet  had  the  broad 
education  and  training  typical  of  the  noble  classes. 
He  was  an  excelltrnt  archer  and  horseman,  and  gen- 
erally skilled  in  the  martial  arts  and  noted  for  his 
physical  strength.  He  wa*s  an  expert  calligrapher,  and 
excelled  in  all  the  seven  difTerent  types  of  ornamen- 
tal writing.  After  a licendous  youth,  he  became  a 
dervish*  Ajj  a writer,  whiLst  a number  of  tadhhira  authors 
refer  to  him  and  quote  from  his  verse,  there  is  a lack 
of  firm  detailed  information*  Mfr  Hasan  asserts 

in  his  Th^AjVfl  that  SPz  wrote  prose  as  well  as  poetry: 
but  none  of  this  has  survived;  not  even,  regrettably, 
his  book  on  archery. 

His  skill  as  a poet  is  recognised,  but  while  the  sali- 
ent points  of  his  poetry  are  well-known,  wc  lack  an 
authoritative  dtwan.  He  was  known  for  his  crmodonal 
recitation,  which  contrasted  with  the  more  common 
iaht  al-k^g  method,  which  perhaps  placed  phonology 
before  feeding.  His  Urdu  poetry  is  dominated  by  gfiazaU 
but  also  includes  ma^noi^K..  rubd^l  and  muhhammas.  He 
at  first  used  the  laiihallm  Mfr,  but,  to  avoid  confu- 
sion vrith  Mrr  Takr  Mir  [^.u.j,  changed  it  to  SOz 
(*=  ‘^passion,  burning’").  He  wa,s  the  first  Urdu  poet 
to  achieve  Fame  for  verse,  that  is,  using  women’s 

language,  in  which  Rangtn  later  became  better-known. 
Spontaneity,  simplicity,  avoidance  of  high -flowing 
similes  and  obscure  allusions,  all  these,  according  to 
Sak*sena  (op.  cit.  in  Bibt.,  60),  are  among  bis  charac- 
terisdes*  He  does  not  make  excessive  use  of  Persian 
expressions:  and,  unlike  his  contemporary,  Sawda 


he  has  no  penchant  for  virtuosity  in  prosody,  *siirh  as 
rich  and  difficult  rhymes.  It  is  all  very  tantali.sing,  and 
from  what  we  know  of  his  life  and  works,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  “Is  this  a genius  manque?**  Though  essentially 
a Dihlr  poet,  he  was,  like  others,  driven  by  Maratha 
and  Afghan  incursions  to  leave  the  city,  and  afier  a 
stay  in  Murdiidabad,  seat  of  the  Nawwabs  of  Bengal, 
he  became  mentor  of  the  Nawwab  Asaf  al-Dawla  in 
Lucknow  in  1 797,  but  died  the  following  year.  A pleas- 
ant, witty  and  courteous  genileman,  he  did  not  take 
easily  to  patronage,  but  won  a niche  for  himself  as 
a “prince  of  ainorou*^  style”  (Saksena,  69).  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  it  contain*s  more  pathos  than 
passion. 

Bibliography:  R.udrat  'Air  ^awk,  Tabahdt  al- 
^ti^aTd\  ed.  Nilhar  Ahmad  h^rul^r,  I ^ bore  1968, 

231-40,  contains  a short  account  and  useful  exam- 
ples of  Suz’s  poetry*  This  should  be  taken  together 
with  Abu  ’1-Layth  ^iddlkr,  Lakhnaw  kd  iabytdn-i 
Ad^in^  Lahore  1955,  135-B.  Ram  Babu  Saksena,  A 
hisUf^  of  Urdu  literaturey  Allahabad  1926,  59-60,  is 
helpful.  In  addition  to  Kudrat  *Alr  ^awk*s  work 
metitioned  above,  the  tadhhira^  of  the  follovring 
authors  merit  reference:  Mughal i [^*i?.J;  Nassakfa, 

Stiklj<irt-i  shu'^ard*;  and  MTr  Hasan 

(J.A,  Havwooo) 

SUZANl  (better  Sozani),  Muhammad  b.  'Air  (or 
Mas'ud?)  al-SamarkandT,  Persian  satirical  poet 
of  the  6th/ 12th  century.  A native  of  Nasaf 
(Naldishab),  he  eulogised  several  of  the  Karakhanid 
rulers  of  Samarkand,  from  Arsl5n  Muhammad 

II  (495-ca.  523/n02-ca.  1129)  up  to  pifc  Tamghac 
KhSn  Ma*s'ud  II  (ca.  5.5 6- 7 4/ ta*  1161-78),  but  al*so 
several  of  the  Burhanid  sadrs  of  Bukhara  [see  saor.  1], 
the  Saidjuidd  Sandjar  and  others,  Dawlatshah, 

who  appears  to  have  seen  Siizanrs  grave  in  Samar- 
kand, says  that  he  died  in  569/ 1 1 73-4,  and  adds  that 
before  hk  death  he  repented  his  many  sins  and  turned 
his  hand  to  devotional  poetry. 

However  this  may  be,  SuzanT  is  now  remembered 
mainly  as  the  author  of  vehemently  abusive  Invecdves 
and  of  pornographic  (mostly  homoerotic)  facetiae.  For 
modern  scholars  (as  already  for  ihe  mediaeval  Persian 
lexicographers)  their  interest  resides  largely  in  the  fact 
that  they  contain  many  examples  of  the  Samarkand 
dialect  and  of  unusual  slang  expressions.  The  poems 
were  collected,  together  with  a good  number  of 
scurrilous  anecdotes,  by  the  Safawid  antiquarian  Takr 
K^shT  [^,p.]  in  his  al-a^^drt  from  which  vir- 

tually all  of  the  manuscripts  purporting  to  contain 
Suzanfs  diwdn  are  apparently  derived,  and  a selec- 
tion of  these  mediocre  manuscripts  forms  the  basis  of 
the  published  edldon  by  N.  Sh^-Husaynr,  Tehran 
1338  5^  /19.59.  However  a fair  number  of  SuzanFs 
poems  are  contained  in  a textuaily  superior  form  also 
in  anthologies  of  the  7th-8th/ 1 3ih-l  4th  centuries. 

Bibliography:  *Awft,  fjibdb  ii,  191-8;  Mustawfi, 

Tdnbh-i  guzida,  ed.  Nawa'T,  Tehran  1339  ^./1969, 

733-4;  Dawlatshah,  Tadtidra,  10[)-3;  laki  Kashi, 

IQiuld^at  al-Oih^dT^  B.L.  ms.  Or.  3506,  fols.  361a- 
396a;  Browne,  LHP,  ii,  342-3;  de  Blois,  Persian  lit- 
erature, V,  546-50  (with  further  references);  R.  Zij^lijjf  Qom 
/ Carmina  Pfiapea  di  Svz<tni,  in  Annali  di  Ca""  Fosoari, 
xxxiv/3  (Venice  1995),  205-56* 

(F.C.  DE  Blois) 

SUZI  OeLEBI,  Mehmed  b.  MahmOd  b.  *Abd 
Allah,  Ottoman  poet  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  9ih/13th  century  and  the  first  decades  of  die  fol- 
lowing one,  d.  931/1524, 

Bom  at  Prizren  near  Oskiib  [q.vJ\  (Skoplje), 

he  became  secretary  to  MikhaUOghlu  [^.pJ  ^Alr  Beg, 
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and  after  the  laiter’s  death  in  913/1507,  secretary  to 
Mikhal-Qghlu  Mehmed  Beg  up  to  918/1512.  From  a 
of  his  dated  919/1513,  it  appears  that  Sultan 
Seilm  1 granted  him  the  fajrm  of  Grajdanik  with  a 
iemM-ndme^  and  that  he  left  the  service  of  Mt'^med 
Beg.  He  settled  down  in  Priaren  and  established  a 
mes^id  and  a school  in  the  |^o4|a  Ilyas  district, 
becoming  an  imam  and  mu^edtdtm  and  teaching  there* 
He  probably  remained  there  till  his  death*  and  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  his  own  mosque  near  the 
grave  of  his  elder  brother  Neharf. 

The  quote  rwo  elegies  by  him  and  a few 

couplets,  but  do  not  mention  whether  he  composed 
a complete  Diwan.  However,  it  seems  that  he  com- 
posed a ^a^mtfdt-ndrfte  of  1 5,000  coupiets  in  mattrtawt 
form,  describing  and  lauding  *All  Beg’s  campaigns  in 
Rumelia,  but  only  1,795  couplets  survive  today,  in  its 
first  part  are  narrated  the  campaigns  of  the  Mfkhal- 
Oghiu,  and  in  its  second  the  love  affair  of  ‘Air  Beg 
and  Meryem,  daughter  of  Erdel  Beg,  so  that  the  work 
can  be  considered  as  a hybrid  epic-romance*  The 
extant  four  ms.  have  been  critically  edited  by  Agah 
Him  la^V'cnd,  together  with  a facsimile  of  the  Millet 
nis.  manzum  1339  {Gazavdt-Fidnifkr.  Mihabgiu  Ah 
Cazai/dmdjjie,\h  Ankara  1 956)  and  with  an  extensive 
study  on  this  type  of  literature  in  general  and  of  *Alr 
Beg’s  Balkan  campaigns.  At  the  end,  I .if:  vend  includes 
some  new  information  on  Suzl  Celebi  from  Olcsnicki’s 
biography  in  Serbo-Croat  (Oskiip  1934). 

Bibliography:  See  also  Seht,  ed.  Giinay 

Kut,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1978,  272;  Tf^hkirei 

Istanbul  1314/1 H96-7,  194-6;  ‘Ashik  Celebi,  Mf^dhir 
ed.  Mercdiih-Owens,  Ixmdon  1971; 
Si^ili-i  "^oihmdm,  iii,  1 14;  ii,  231; 

F*  Babinger,  GOIV^  34-5.  A.  Tektn) 

SUZMANl  [see  l Oi  Tj. 

SVISTOV  [see  zishtowaJ. 

SWAHILI,  a language  extensively  used  on  the 
coasdand  of  East  Africa  (<  Ar.  mwdhil  “coastlancLs’’). 

1.  Language. 

Swahili,  also  known  as  Kiswahili,  belongs  to  the 
Bantu  family  of  languages  which  are  spoken  in  the 
southern  third  of  Africa,  from  C^amcrOon  and  Kenya  to 
South  Al'rica.  The  languages  share  striking  features  of 
grammar — all  nouns,  for  example,  belong  to  one  of  a 
number  of  concord-classes,  with  characteristic  prc'fixc-s 
and  agreements — and  a considerable  common  lexicon. 

Swahili  is  spoken  as  a mother-tongue  on  the  c:ai>t 
coast  of  Alrica,  from  die  southern  pan  of  Somalia  to 
the  northern  areas  of  Msumbiji  (Mozambique),  includ- 
ing the  islands  of  the  Lamu  archipelago  olf  the  coast 
of  Kenya,  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  Mafia,  and  Kilwa  off 
the  coast  of  Tanzania,  and  on  the  Comoro  islands. 
The  location  of  the  region  on  the  rim  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  basin  has  enabled  it  to  engage  in  maridme 
trade  with  other  count ricii  across  the  seas.  The  anony- 
mous Greek  traveller  of  ra.  A.D.  50  (thus  dated  by 
Cassoti)  notes  such  trade  with  Arabia  in  his  Periplus 
of  the  Efythroian  Bta.  He  also  observed  that  the  Arab 
captains  and  agents,  as  he  called  them,  did  not  merely 
possess  a superficial  acquaintance  of  the  coastal  towns 
but  were  familiar  with  the  people*  intermarried  with 
them,  and  that  they  knew  the  whole  coast  and  under- 
stood the  language.  The  coast  also  traded  with  Sfrlf 
and  Shiraz  in  Persia. 

Trade  was  followed  in  time  by  the  introduction  of 
Islam  to  the  coast  by  at  least  the  lOth  century.  In 
the  1 2th  century,  ai-Idrisi  gives  a Swahili  word  wagangp 
“practitioner  of  white  magic”,  and  four  centuries  later, 
Ahmad  b.  Madjtd  fsee  jam  hadjio]  speaks  of  the  highat 
ab^n4i^  presumably  Swahili.  With  the  appearance  of 


Islam  on  the  coast  arose  the  necessity  to  learn  the 
Arabic  alphabet  in  order  to  read  the  KuPan,  a prac- 
tice which  gave  rise  to  a cenain  amount  of  literacy* 
esjiectaJly  among  the  urban  population;  this,  in  turn, 
prepared  the  ground  for  the  development  of  poetry, 

Islam  also  widened  the  contact  with  the*  Middle  East, 
initiating  a continual  flow  of  migration  to  the  East 
African  coast  of’  scholars  and  learned  persons  with  a 
good  command  of  Arabic.  Consequently,  the  influence 
of  Arabic  on  Swahili  has  been  semantically  extensive 
in  religions  and  commercial  fields*  Three  ways  have 
been  suggested  whereby  Islamic  concepts  and  Arabic 
religious  terms  entered  the  langiiagc:  (i)  the  original 
Arabic  term  was  Swahilised,  c.g.  ruh  (“soul”)  became 
roho\  (it)  the  origiital  Arabic  term  was  Swahilised  but 
a Bantu  synonym  was  also  used,  e,g.  rasul  “messen- 
ger” was  realised  both  as  thauH  and  a*s  mfumf  “the  one 
sent”;  (iii)  the  original  Arabic  term  was  not  adopted 
as  such  bui  its  concept  was  realised  through  the  use 
of  a pre-existing  Swahili  word*  e.g.  Aildh  was  rendered 
by  the  Swahili  Afitga, 

Words  of  /Vrabic  origin  in  commercial  discourse 
include  the  word  for  “trade”,  which  is  a combination 
of  the  Arabic  words  for  ‘'buying”  and  “selling”,  bqf 
and  ihird^,  Swahilised  as  bia^tdra;  others  are  soko  (“mar- 
ket”), faida  (“profit”),  bidhda  (“goods”).  The  Swahili 
word  for  “contract”,  mkalaba  is  formed  out  of  the  root 
k-i-b>  which  has  also  supplied  kiiabu  (“book”),  kaitha 
(“constitution”),  katibu  (“secretary”),  maktaba  (“library”). 

The  importance  of  Swahili  as  a language  comple- 
mentaiy'  to  Arabic  has  long  been  recognised  by  some 
scholars.  One  such,  Sheikh  AlxIuHa  Saleh  sJ-Farsy 
(d.  1982),  deliberately  employed  Swahili  in  his  ser- 
mons, radio  broadcasts  and  writing.  The  use  of  an 
African  language  was  to  him  a legitimate  medium 
for  the  exprcs.sion  of  Swahili  Islam,  a iteces.sity  for  a 
fuller  assertion  of  one’s  identity.  His  translation  of 
the  Kur’an,  originally  serialised  in  a Zanzibari  weekly 
newspaper,  Mwongozh  is  a major  contribution  in  this 
field*  Al-Farsy’s  ideas  are  being  continued  today  by 
hk  pupils,  notable  among  whom  is  Sheikh  Saidi  Musa 
(b.  1944),  who  writes  extensively  from  his  headquar- 
ters at  Ugweno,  Moshi,  on  mainland  Tanzania.  The 
outcome  is  that  Swahili  has  today  made  inroads  in 
areas  previously  reseiv'ed  for  Arabic.  The  Friday  ser- 
mon, for  example,  is  now  preached  in  Swahili,  though 
Arabic  is  employed  in  the  “formulaic”  parts  which 
require  reading  from  a set  text. 

The  way  in  which  the  two  languages  complcmcni 
each  other  is  best  exemplified  in  the  adoption  of  what 
is  known  as  the  “Swahili- Arabic  script”  a.s  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  coast*  The  script  was  used  extensively 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  I*a.tjn  script  by  the 
Germans,  and  rc‘main$  in  limited  use  among  Swahili 
Muslims  of  the  coast.  THtus  the  earliest  phase  of  Swahili 
literature — 16th  to  the  19th  centuries— 4s  given  expres- 
sion in  this  script.  It  is  a phase  dominated  by  poems 
written  on  religious  themes*  The  poets  drew  their 
inspiration  from  the  life  of  the  Prophet:  the  earliest 
extant  work  is  the  Mamzhah.  composed  in  1652  by 
Idarus  Othmati,  which  is  a translation  in  verse  of  the 
hauda  Hamzivya  of  al-Bu^fri  (d.  1296  [f*if.  in  Suppl^tjQr.COfTI 
But  while  the  earlier  poets  projected  themstrlvcs  to 
the  Arabia  of  the  7th  century  for  their  inspiration 
and  themes,  later  f>oets  expressed  their  understanding 
of  Islam  through  local  idioms  and  imagery*  An  inter- 
esting example  is  the  Swahili  poem  nl-Jnkidiqfi  by 
Sayyid  Abdallah  Nasir  (d.  1820),  in  which  the  poet 
uses  the  deserted  city  of  Pate  as  an  image  of 

the  Iransitoriness  of  life,  a theme  often  invoked  in 
Muslim  literature. 
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Gradually,  boih  language  and  literature  spread 
beyond  the  coast,  moving  inland  more  rapidly  and 
deeply  i|^Tanganyika  than  in  Kenya.  Trading  cara- 
vans from  around  1800  onwards  diffused  Swahili  up- 
country,  creating  settlements  (e.g.  at  Tabora  and  Ujiji) 
where  the  language  and  its  Muslim  culture  took  root. 
Christian  missionaries  of  various  nationalities  and 
orders  also  used  Swahili  in  their  evangelical  work,  in 
both  oral  and  written  media,  including  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  early  missionaries  contributed 
significantly  to  the  study  of  the  language  through  their 
scholarly  works.  Ludwig  Krapf  (of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society)  published  the  first  grammar  of  Swa- 
hili in  1850,  to  be  followed  by  his  dictionary  in  1882, 
Bishop  Edward  Steere  of  Zanzibar  (of  the  Univer- 
sities Mission  to  Central  Africa)  produced  a Handbook 
of  Swahili  in  1870,  and,  a few  years  later,  Fr.  Charles 
Sacleux  (of  the  Holy  Ghost  Mission  in  Zanzibar  and 
Morogoro)  started  his  studies  of  the  dialects  of  Swahili 
which  culminated  in  the  publication  of  his  Swahili- 
French  dictionary  in  1891,  “a  dictionary  in  which 
there  is  a wealth  of  dialectal  and  verse  material  not 
available  elsewhere”  (Whitcley,  1968,  13).  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  Rev.  W.F.  Taylor,  who 
collaborated  with  a local  Swahili  scholar,  Mwalimu 
Sikujua,  in  the  1880s  in  collecting  and  preservang  the 
work  of  the  Swahili  poet  Muyaka  bin  Mwinyi  Haji 
(d.  1840). 

Another  factor  which  aided  the  spread  of  Swahili 
and  its  consolidation  as  a lingua  franca  in  Tanganyika 
was  its  use  by  the  colonial  powers  as  the  language 
of  administration,  police  and  education.  The  German 
administration  of  Tanganyika  (1891  to  1918)  laid  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  British  (1918-61)  contin- 
ued to  build.  A far-reaching  decision  was  taken  in 
1930  to  select  the  Swahili  spoken  on  Zanzibar  as  the 
'"standard”  language  to  be  used  officially  in  education 
and  for  all  publications  to  be  written  in  a standard 
Latin  orthography. 

In  Tanganyika,  Swahili  was  adopted  by  early  man- 
ifestations of  organised  labour  which  grew  into  the 
political  p>arties  that  fought  for  independence;  in  Kenya, 
the  future  President,  Jomo  Kenyatta,  chose  to  speak 
in  Swahili  to  raise  his  originally  local  Gikuyu  organ- 
isation into  a national  movement.  In  both  countries, 
the  language  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a sense 
of  unity.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  independent 
government  of  Tanganyika  (1961)  declared  it  a national 
language;  and,  together  with  English,  Swahili  is  an 
official  language  in  Kenya.  At  least  40  million  {peo- 
ple speak  it  today.  Its  extensive  use  in  Tanzania  [q.v.] 
(the  union  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar)  has  given 
rise  to  a group  of  mother-tongue  speakers  of  Swahili 
whose  parents  use  the  language  as  their  common 
medium  of  communication.  Not  all  of  them  are 
Muslims.  Whereas  a century  or  so  ago,  to  be  a Swahili 
was  synonymous  with  being  a Muslim  on  the  coast, 
that  equation  is  increasingly  being  challenged  and 
debated.  A crucial  factor  of  change  has  been  the  use 
of  Swahili  as  a ho  me- tongue  by  families  belonging  to 
different  nationalities,  different  ethnic  communities  and 
different  faiths. 

Bibliography:  J.W.T.  Allen,  Arabic  script  for 
students  of  Swahili,  Dar  es  Salaam  1945;  B.  Krumm, 
Words  of  oriental  origin  in  Swahili,  London  1961; 
L.  Harries,  Swahili  poetry,  Oxford  1962;  W.H. 
Whiieley,  Swahili.  The  rise  of  a national  language, 
Ix>ndon  1969;  B.G.  Martin,  Jsfotes  on  some  members 
of  the  learned  classes  of  Zanzibar  and  East  Africa  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  African- Historical  Studies,  iv  (1971), 
525-45;  J.  Knappert,  Swahili  Islamic  poetry.  Leiden 


1971;  M.H.  Abdulaziz,  Muyaka.  19th  century  Swahili 
popular  poetry,  Nairobi  1979;  J.  Maw  and  D.  Parkin 
(eds.)  Swahili  langxage  and  society,  Vienna  1985;  R.L. 
Pouwcis,  Horn  and  crescent.  Cultural  change  and  tradi- 
tional Islam  on  the  East  African  coast,  800-1900, 
Cambridge  1987;  G.S.  Freeman-Grenville,  The 
Portuguese  on  the  Swahili  coast:  buildings  and  language,  in 
Studia  (lisbon),  xlix  (1989),  244-53;  J.  Middleton, 
The  world  of  the  Sivahili.  An  African  mercantile  civiliza- 
tion, New  Haven  1992;  F.  Topan,  Swahili  as  a reli- 
gious  language,  in  Jnal.  of  Religion  in  Africa,  xxii/4 
(1992)  331-49;  A.M.  Mazrui  and  I.N.  Shariff,  The 
Sivahili.  Idiom  and  identity  of  an  African  people.  New 
Jersey  1994;  See  also  EP  art.  Zanzibar  II.  The  Swahili 
population  (Alice  Werner).  (Farouk  Topan) 

2.  Literature. 

This  is  covered  in  detail  in  the  following  articles: 
i^vmasa.  vi,  in  Suppl.;  u^a.  vii;  madTh,  madh.  5; 
MARTHIYA.  5;  MATIJAL.  5;  MI'RAI^.  3;  SHAABAN  ROBFJIT. 
See  al^  ta*rT|^.  Elast  Africa: 

SWAT,  a region  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
region  of  what  is  now  Pakist^,  lying  roughly  between 
lats.  34®  30’  and  35®  50’  N.  and  long.  72®  and  73® 
E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Citral,  on  the 
west  by  Dir,  on  the  east  by  Bunfr  and  HazSra  and 
on  the  south  by  Mardan.  It  comprises  essentially  the 
basin  of  the  Swat  River,  from  its  headwaters  down 
to  the  Malakand  Pass,  after  which  it  runs  into  the 
KSbul  River  below  Peghawar  and  near  Naw^cra.  The 
northern  part  of  the  basin.  Swat  KOhistan,  includes 
high  mountains,  but  Kuz  or  lower  Swat  is  the  allu- 
vial basin  of  the  river,  fertile  and  intensively  culti- 
vated. In  classical  times.  Lower  Swat  may  well  have 
been  traversed  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  army. 

Swat  must  originally  have  been  peopled  by  speakers 
of  Indian  or  Dardic  languages.  By  the  16lh  century, 
the  majority  of  the  Swatls  were  incoming  (displacing 
Dilazaks)  Pa^to-speaking  Yusufzay  and  other  Pultuns, 
although  there  remain  Dardic-sp>eaking  Torwals  and 
Garwls  in  SwSt  Kdhist^  [see  dardic  and  kafir  lan- 
guages]. Also  by  this  time,  SwSt  became  Muslim,  and 
its  history  since  then,  into  the  20th  century,  has  been 
inextricably  linked  with  that  of  Dir,  Oitr^  and  Ba^jawr 
[q.uv.\.  Drr  and  Swat  were  centres  of  the  Rawghaniyya 
movement  of  the  late  16th  century,  and  the 

whole  region  north  of  the  Kabul  River  was  never 
really  controlled  by  the  Mughals  or  by  Ahmad  Shah 
Durrini  [^.w.].  Arising  out  of  the  muifdhicRn  move- 
ment led  by  Sayyid  Ahmad  of  Bareilly  (killed  1246/ 
1831)  in  the  early  19th  century  [see  ahmad  brElwT 
and  MupjAHiD.  2j,  the  Akhund  ‘Abd  al-Qhafiir  (d. 
1877)  in  1835  established  himself  as  a religious  leader 
at  Saydu  in  lower  Swat,  and  the  shrine  at  Saydu 
Sharif  later  became  one  of  the  holiest  Islamic  sites  in 
northern  India. 

Although  British  rule  was  impKDsed  on  the  Peshawar 
valley  after  1849,  British  influence  was  only  fitfully 
exercised  in  the  lands  further  north.  Sw§t  and  the 
adjacent  petty  states  were  the  targets  of  the  British 
Indian  AiVny’s  punitive  campaign  of  Amb^la  in  1863, 
and  Swat  (but  not  Dir)  was  involved  in  the  Malakand 
rising  of  1897  led  by  Mulla  Sa‘d  Allah  SartSr 
Madman”).  It  was  shortly  after  this,  in  1901,  that  a 
railway  branch  from  Nawshahra  (Nowshera)  to  Dargai 
at  the  foot  of  the  Malakand  Pass  was  completed. 

Temp>oral  rule  in  Swat  had  been  exercised  until 
his  death  in  1857  by  the  Padishah  Sayyid  Akbar  of 
Sitana,  p>atron  of  Sayyid  Ahmad  Brelwi  and  leader 
of  warfare  against  the  Sikhs.  After  the  death  of  the 
Akhund  ‘Abd  al-Qh^fur  and,  shortly  afterwards,  those 
of  his  two  sons,  Sayyid  Akbar’s  family  again  had  tem- 
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poral  power  in.  Swat,  whilst  the  spirituaJ  siiecesaion  I 
was  disputed  amongst  the  Akhund*s  Tour  grandsons,  | 
the  Miyanguls,  Swat  was  recognised  by  the  Govern-  , 
ment  of  India  as  a princely  state  in  1917.  It  was  not  ' 
until  1925  that  one  of  these  grandson s,^  Miyangul  Gul 
^ahz^da  'Aljd  aJ-WadCid,  succeeded  in  finally  exclud- 
ing Sayyid  Alcbar^s  descendants  and  in  consolidating 
the  Swat  valley  under  his  leadership.  He  was  recog" 
nised  by  the  Government  of  India  as  W^SlT  or  ruler 
of  the  Swat  princely  state;  by  his  death  he  had  ex* 
tended  the  State  northwards  and  eastwards  into  lndu$ 
K6histtn  and  had  taken  over  Buner.  His  son  Miyangul 
Djahanzib  succeeded  in  1949.  After  Partition,  Swat 
remained  a princely  state  within  Pakistan,  with  the  I 
W^ail  ifidependeni  in  regard  to  internal  affairs  and 
ruling  with  a partially-elected  Advisory  CoundJj  until 
I959j  w'hen  Swat  was  peacefully  integTated  within  I 
the  regular  administration  of  Pakistan.  A demographic  I 
trend  there  has  been  the  steep  rise  in  the  population 
of  the  valley j now  dense,  with  pressure  on  resources 
there. 

BtSiiograp/ty:  /mpenW  o/  xxiii, 

183*7;  C.C.  Davies,  7^  proAifm  ^ (he  Morth-Wesi 
Frontm  !B90-i90B^  Cambridge  1932,  index;  F.  Barth, 
Indus  and  Swat  Kohistan,  an  ethnographic  surzf^,  Cslo 
1955;  Sir  Olaf  Caroc,  The  Paihans  550  BCvlD  /957, 
London  1958,  383-5,  427 -R  and  index;  Barth,  Poli- 
tical leadership  amongst  Swat  Paihans^  London  1939; 

J.W.  Spain,  The  Pathan  borderland^  'Hie  Hague  1963,  I 
153-4,  223;  D.  Dichter,  The  Mnih-West  Frontier  of  I 
\rVest  PaHstatL  A study  in  r^onal  geography^  Cxlbrd  ^ 
1967,  48-66;  Barth,  The  last  Wait  of  Staai.  an  auto-  ^ 
btography  as  told  to  K5.,  New  York  1985. 

(C.E.  Bos  worth) 

SYLHET  [see  silhet].  I 

SZECHUAN  (also  spelled  as  Ssu-ch'uan  in  the  | 
Wade  and  Si -eh  u ait  in  the  Pin-yin  systems)  is  a 
province  in  the  south-west  of  the  Peoplc^s 
Republic  of  China.  Geographically,  the  four  grand 
rivers  (Min,  T’o,  ChiaUng  and  Wu;  three  of  them  are 
tributaries  of  the  Yangtze  River)  flowing  north-south- 
ward give  the  modern  name  of  Sze-chuan  (meaning 
^‘four  rivers”)  to  the  province.  The  whole  province  is 
a huge  basin,  some  75,000  square  miles  in  extent. 
The  mountains  on  all  sides  bar  easy  access  to  the 
outside  world.  Tlie  azure  mountains  of  the  Tibetan 
borderland  rise  in  the  west,  crossed  only  by  the  road 
to  LJ^asa  and  penetrated  by  only  a few  traits.  The 
'Papa  and  Tdniing  ranges  run  across  the  north,  tra- 
versed by  a single  road  and  one  railway.  TBcse  moun- 
tains condnue  south-eastward  and  close  to  the  Yangtze 
Gorges.  Terrain  which  is  difTicult  to  cross  surrounds 
the  basin  in  the  south,  next  to  Kweichou  and  Yunnan 
provinces.  'I’he  Szechuan  basin  is  also  known  a^j  the 
"Red  Basin”  because  of  its  underlying  soft  sandstone 
and  shales,  ranging  from  red  to  purple  in  colour.  In 
ancient  times,  the  region  was  called  “Pa  Shu,”  denot- 
ing the  originaL  non-Han  cultures  of  this  region.  The 
geographical  isolation  of  the  region  has  made  its  cul- 
ture unique,  and  distinct  from  that  of  inland  Ghina. 
Various  aboriginal  cultures  still  exist  today. 

Modem  studies  suggest  that  the  ancient  Chinese 
silk  industry  wa.s  invented  by  the  Ti  and  Chlang 
peoples  in  Szechuan.  According  to  the  Han  Annals.^ 
Gh^iang  Ch'ten,  the  Han  envoy  sent  by  Emperor  Wu 
to  the  Central  Asian  coumries,  found  Szechuan  silk, 
craJts  and  other  industrial  products  in  the  country 
ol  T’a  Hsia  (modem  Afghanistan)  around  139-126  ' 
B.C.  Apparently,  a trade  route  between  Szechuan  and  I 
Central  Asia  existed  in  ancient  times.  The  ancient  I 
south-western  silk  road  was  probably  the  earliest  com- 


munication route  between  China  and  Hsi  Yu  (“the 
western  countries”;  Central  and  Western  Asia),  '^rhis 
route  IS  supposedly  700  years  older  than  the  north- 
ern one,  which  was  discovered  by  Ch'ang  Ch’icn  on 
his  mission  to  the  Huns  in  Central  Asia. 

The  south-western  silk  road  started  from  Ch^engt^u 
city,  which  has  been,  throughout  history,  the  cultural, 
economic  and  political  centre  of  Szechuan;  and  then 
split  into  two  routes:  the  eastern  river  way  along  the 
Min  river  entered  Yunnan  province  to  Kunming  city; 
the  western  land  route,  mnning  from  the  ancient  steel- 
making  centre  of  ChMunglai  through  variotis  valleys, 
entered  western  Yunnan  to  T’ali  city,  then  the  two 
routes  joined  at  T*ati  and,  following  the  traditional 
horse  caravan  route,  entered  Burma  and  ended  in 
India.  This  road  is  the  so-called  ancient  Shu  Junpu 
T'ao  (“Szechuan — Indian  Path").  From  India,  it  then 
went  in  two  diTections:  cither  southward  via  the  IncUan 
Ocean  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  then  to  Arabia;  or  north- 
ward by  land  to  Central  Aria.  The  south-western  silk 
road  wa.s  often  used  by  Muslims  of  Yunnan  and 
Szechuan  as  the  caravan  trade  route  to  India  or  as 
the  Pilgrimage  route  to  Mecca  before  modem  trans- 
port became  available. 

From  the  Han  period  (195  B.C.*A.D.  220),  ihe 
Han  culture  gradu^ly  permeated  Szechuan  and  was 
imbibed  by  the  local  people,  with  subsequent  syn- 
crerisation.  In  spite  of  its  existence  in  China  during 
the  T ang  and  Sung  periods,  Islam  never  appeared 
in  Szeehiian  until  the  Mongol  conquest  of  the  pro\ince. 
According  to  Chinese  sources,  the  first  appearance  of 
Islam  here  took  place  probably  in  the  year  A.D.  1253, 
when  a Muslim  contingent  of  the  Mongol  Tamaci 
army  was  sent  by  Kubilay  Khan  to  conquer 

Szechuan  and  Yunnan.  After  the  conquest,  Muslim 
troops  stayed  there  to  culrivate  the  conquered  lands. 

From  then  on  throughout  the  MongoLYuan  (1278- 
1368),  Ming  (1358-1644)  and  Manebu-Ch’ing  (1644- 
1911)  dynasties,  Muslims,  mostly  from  the  norih- 
westem  provinces  of  Kansu,  Shensi  and  Ninghsia,  and 
some  from  inland  provinces,  continued  to  migrate  into 
the  region  cither  for  trade  or  for  military  campaigns. 

Islamic  communities  were  thus  formed  and  mosques 
built  in  the  main  cities  all  over  the  province.  The 
Ku-ch'ie  Lou  mosque  in  ChYngt'u  city,  which  wajs 
built  in  the  Ming  period  and  reconstructed  in  the 
I 7th  century,  is  apparently  the  oldest  of  chose  still  in 
existence.  It  is  known  for  its  traditional  architectural 
design  and  use  of  local  construction  materials. 

The  Muslim  population  in  Szechuan  grew  rapidly 
during  the  Ch^ing  period,  especially  when  the  Muslim 
rebellions  of  Ma  Hua-lung  in  Shensi  and  Kansu 

and  T'u  Wen-hsiu  f^.c.]  in  Yunnau  failed  and  a great 
number  of  Muslinu^  fled  the  Manchu  massacres  to 
Szechuan.  The  Nakshbandiyva-Djahriyya  order  thus 
spread  into  Szechuan.  However,  the  l^adiriyya  and 
Nakshbandiwa-Khaftwa  orders  had  existed  in  the 
province  from  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  the 
Kadiriyya  are  reported  to  have  set  up  seven  shrines 
in  the  province.  The  indigenous  Chinese  Sufi  order 
called  Hsi-T*ao-Tang  and  founded  by  Ma  Ch^i-hsi  in 
Li n-t ’an- Kansu  at  the  beginning  of  the  2Cth3i^)®l>^3r.C0m 
also  set  up  its  branch  eMitayHy  which  also  served  as 
their  trading  and  preaching  centres,  in  the  north-west 
of  the  province.  The  order  probably  entered  the  region 
mainly  through  Muslim  traders.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Muslim  population  of  Szechuan  is  about  109,000 
(2.2%  of  the  provincial  minority  population),  accord- 
ing to  the  rather  laconic  report  of  the  1990s  official 
census.  During  the  last  three  decades,  due  to  the 
Communist  central  govemmeni^s  assimilation  policy 
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towards  the  natioital  minorities,  Szechuan  Muslims 
have  increasingly  been  integrated  into  Han-Chinese 
societyf  ^Nowadays,  it  easy  to  distinguish  Muslims 

from  ordinary  Chinese,  apart  from  pork  avoidance. 

Bibiioi^Taphy:  Hu  Shih-wen,  Ch*£j^-i'u  kui-mm 
hsim  chuang  (“Muslims  in  Ch’eng-t'u  city”)  in  2a - 
kung^  vii/4  (1936);  Huang  Ch‘in-yeh,  S/tu-yu  jih-dtih 
(*Jouin^ey  in  Szechuan”)  in  Nsiao-fang  hu-chai  i-ti 
Idung  fAW,  Taipei  1956  repr.  of  Chu-i  fang 
(Shanghai)  ed.;  Chu  Wen-djang,  The  Meskm  rebel- 
lion ai  norUiweal  Chinu  iS62-lB7By  ITie  Hague  1966; 
Chu  li,  "Pim-pi  ckUi-hiiO^  Jilfii-fA'uai?  (“Szechuan ^ the 
kingdom  of  paradise”)  Hong  Kong  1976;  Iju  Chih- 
p*ing,  Chuiig-hio  Ti-sm-lan  ehmo  chieti-chih  (“Chinese 
Islamic  architecture”),  Urumchi  1982;  Meng  Mo  et 
al.j  Bsu-ch  'u/in  k u-t^di  shih-k^so  (“History  of  Szechuan 
from  ancient  times  to  the  Ch'ing  period”),  Ch*eng- 
t’u  1988;  Ch’ao  T^ing-k'uang  (ed.),  The  Silk  m 
southwest  ('hina,  Kunming  1992;  Hu  Chen-hua  (ed.), 
Chung-kuo  hui-tsu  (“Chinese  Muslimsi  Szechuan  sec- 
tion”). Ninghsia  1993,  (Chamg-Koan  Lm) 

SZEGED  (Ottoman,  Segedm),  a town  and 
centre  of  a san^iiik  in  the  Great  Plain  of 
Hungary,  along  the  river  Tisza.  First  mentioned  in 
a 1103  charter,  Szeged  acquired  town  privileges  in 
the  1 3th  century  and  became  a eiviias  (“free  royal 
town”)  in  1498.  After  being  ransacked  by  the  Ottomans 
in  1526  and  by  the  Serbian  militia  of  “Tsar”  Yovan 
in  1527,  it  enjoyed  peaceful  years  until  1541.  Since 
the  town  had  some  ruinous  rcmmaiu  of  a mediaeval 
castle  only,  it  was  unable  to  show  resistance,  and  was 
easily  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Pasha  of  Buda  early  in 
1543.  A san^nk  was  created  immediately  around 
Szeged,  which  was  to  extend  over  a large  territory 
later,  and  whose  hrst  miTltwa,  Derwish  Beg,  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  1543  campaign. 

By  1547-8  the  castle  was  rebuilt  by  the  Ottomans. 
In  1552  Mihajy  T6th  and  hb  haiducks,  as  well  as 
the  mercenary  troops  of  Bernardo  de  Aldana,  made 
an  abortive  attempt  at  regaining  Szeged.  Alter  this 
event,  Ottoman  rule  remained  uninterrupted  until 
Septeml>er  1686.  Following  the  1596  establishment  of 
the  linidjit  of  Eger,  the  sun(^nk  of  Szeged  was  trans- 
ferred to  it^  territory,  though  its  governor  occasion- 
ally resided  in  Bacs  (Serbian  Ba^). 

The  Hungarian  populadon  of  the  town  reached 
approximately  10,000  souls  both  in  the  1520s  and  the 
1540s,  thus  being  among  the  three  largest  place.';  in 
Ottoman  Hungary,  After  a sudden  and  significant 
drop  by  1560,  when  700  hearths  were  found  instead 
of  1,350,  due  to  the  migration  of  the  wealthiest  ele- 
ments to  Kecskemet  and  to  towms  of  Habsburg  Hun- 
gary, a period  of  stagnation  followed.  I'he  high  annual 
number  of  Catholic  bapdsms  registered  in  the  second 
half  of  the  17th  century — 160  on  the  average  with 
an  increasing  tendency — suggest.^  that  there  was  no 
population  fall  among  the  Christians  in  100  years. 

Economically,  Szeged  was  a traditional  centre  of 
salt  transporiarion.  GatUe  and  sheep  breeding  stood 
in  the  (breground  of  agricultural  activities,  while  locally- 
produced  grain  and  wine  could  not  cover  the  needs 
of  consumption.  Export-oriented  trade  concentrated 
on  cattle.  'I’he  role  of  handicrafts  was  modest. 

Bibliography.  T.  Haiasi-Kun,  Sixteenth  eentu^ 
Turkish  settlements  in  southerji  in  Belhtert,  xxviii 

(1964),  1-72  (the  article  deals  with — mostly  con- 
verted— Muslims  in  Southern  Slav  villages); 
tdrtenete  I.  A k£s:iktektd  i686-ig.  (“The  history  of 
Szeged.  From  the  begin  ning.s  to  1686.”),  ed. 


Gy.  Kristd,  Szeged  1983,  499-738,  relevant  pan  by 
F.  Szakaly;  G.  Bayeric,  fCanun-Ndme  of  ike  Smjak 
of  Segtdin  of  1570,  in  Archwutn  Ottomanieum,  xiii 
(1993-4),  53*84.  (G.  David) 

SZtJCESFEHlBRvAR  (Ottoman,  Utdim/Ustolnr 
Belgjirad  [from  Serbian  stotni  belgrad  “white  capital 
castle”];  German,  StuhlwciBenburg;  Latin  Alba  Regia), 
a town  and  centre  of  a san^ak  in  Transda- 
nubia,  Hungary,  and  one  of  the  main  royal  and 
ecciesiasdcaj  centres  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen 
(1009-38),  where  several  kings  were  crowned  and 
buried. 

Rcalbing  its  strategic  and  spiritual  importance  in 
the  Buda-^ztergom-Szekesfehervar  triangle,  the  Otto- 
mans took  the  town  and  its  castle,  which  fell  with- 
out considerable  resistance,  on  3 ^ptember,  during 
the  1343  campaign,  two  years  after  diey  had  cap- 
tured the  Hungarian  capital  and  had  created  a new 
b^Utbeg^lik  there  [see  bod  in].  Except  for  a short  inter- 
val in  1601-2,  Szekesfehervar  remained  under  Turkish 
rule  until  May  1688,  when  it  surrendered  to  the 
Austrians  after  a long  blockade. 

A san{^fik  of  extensive  territories  was  established 
around  Szekesfehervar,  including  some  western  regions 
which  w'ere  not  actually  in  Ottoman  possession;  out 
of  the  591  towns  and  villages  registered  in  the  i^mdt 
dejleri  of  1570,  only  some  250  paid  the  i^i^  in  1 563-5. 

Among  its  samilak  .'significant  personalities  can  be 
found  such  as  Hamza  Beg,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  Kasim  Pa^a,  who  served 
also  as  b^krbi^  of  Buda  and  I’emesvar,  and  IbrSbim 
PccewT  the  famous  chronicler,  in  the  years  1632-5. 

The  castle  underwent  restoration  in  1545-6,  before 
1550,  in  1572  (this  time,  more  than  1,000  workers 
and  630  carts  were  employed),  and  finally  in  the  period 
1640-60.  Otherwise,  only  a few'  Ottoman  buildings 
were  crectcdi  two  or  mes^tth  and  two  baths. 

Following  the  usual  pattern  in  administrative  cen- 
tres, the  original  Hungarian  population^ — estimated  at 
7-8,000 — diminished  to  1,200-1,500  by  1563-5  and 
to  some  500  by  the  time  of  the  rule  of  Murad  III. 

The  number  of  Ottoman  garrison  soldiers,  which  was 
nearly  3,000  in  1543,  fdl  to  1,400  by  1568-9;  besides, 
some  1,000  timariois  lived  here  in  the  16th  century, 
including  their  iHebelus  and  families. 

Apart  from  occasional  lluctuations,  Szekesfehervar 
preserved  its  economic  importance,  at  least  in  the 
16th  century  . This  is  proved  by  financial  sums  in  cus- 
toms lists  and  the  high  number  of  shops.  The  town 
was  a significant  place  on  the  transit  route  of’  cattle 
exported  to  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy.  However, 
due  to  lack  ol’ sources  the  1 7th  century'  history  of  the 
town  is  almost  unknown. 
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